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TO    OUR    READERS. 


Having  *' returned  thanks  *'  no  less  than  seventy  times  on  the  completion  of  the  half-yearly  volumes 
of  this  Journal  for  the  support  that  has  been  accorded  us»  the  good  wishes  that  have  been  expressed, 
and  the  lirely  interest  that  has  been  manifested  in  our  work,  what  can  we  say  more  than  that  our 
acknowledgments  to  our  friends  old  and  young,  writers  and  readers,  deepen  with  increasiug  years  ? 

That  we  have  much  to  gladden  us  and  encourage  us  to  further  effort,  this  our  last  completed 
volume  affords  ample  evidence ;  for  in  not  one  of  all  that  have  preceded  it  is  the  work  of  so  many  pens 
and  the  reflex  of  so  many  minds  recorded.  This  shows,  if  anything  can  show,  that  the  interest  in 
gardening  and  kindred  home  pursuits  is  at  least  as  active  as  ever,  and  that  this  activity  will  continue 
we  have  had  satisfactory  assurance  during  the  present  week. 

Our  object  is  to  be  useful,  to  increase  the  trade  in  all  gardening  and  home  appliances,  to  improve 
the  culture  of  everything  that  yields  profit  and  affords  pleasure,  to  provide  a  field  for  discussion  and 
the  interchange  of  ideas  between  those  who  are  equallv  arjimated  with  ourselves  in  the  desire  to 
impart  information  and  acquire  knowledge ;  and  especially  our  hope  is  to  remove  difficulties  under 
wliich  the  young  and  inexperienced  labour. 

To  this  end  we  invite  all  those  whose  wants  we  do  not  anticipate  to  ask,  without  apology  or 
hesitation,  for  such  information  as  they  may  need;. and  if  it  is  in  our  power  to  do  so  we  will  give 
it  readily,  not  as  a  task  but  as  a  pleasure. 

Correspondents,  too,  will  in  the  future,  as  they  have  done  in  the  past,  submit  their  experience  on 
any  perplexing  subject  that  is  published  in  our  columns.  Thus  those  who  seek  instruction  on  special 
matters  often  become  instructors  by  procuring  information  of  the  utmost  value  and  importance. 

All  who  can  impart  or  elicit  knowledge,  and  assist  in  making  clear  what  was  before 
obscure,  will  be  welcomed  as  helpers  in  the  work  which  on  so  many  good  grounds  it  is  so  desirable 
to  foster — ^the  advancement  of  horticulture* 
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that  they  should  produce  two  crops  and  then  be  destroyed. 
Others  say  thev  may  profitably  remaia  on  the  ground  for  seven 
years,  provided  manare  is  added  annually.  Both  systems  may 
be  right  in  certain  soils  and  under  judicious  management,  and 
it  is  a  fact  that  both  methods  have  been  adopted  with  the  best 
results.  But  it  will  never  do  to  rely  on  the  septennial  system 
in  light  and  rather  dry  soils,  while  it  may  be  a  costly  mistake 
to  rely  on  the  biennial  plan  on  cold  strong  lands.  One  such 
mistake  may  be  mentioned.  A  garden  which  has  been  famed 
for  its  Strawberries  for  half  a  century,  and  the  seven  and  even 
ten-year-old  beds  gave  abundance  for  all  comers,  passed  into 
the  hands  of  a  young  gardener.  Without  thinking  sufficiently 
he  took  runners  after  his  first  crop  and  destroyed  most  of  the 
old  beds.  The  result  was,  what  was  not  known  previously  in 
the  memory  of  man,  a  scarcity  of  Strawberries  in  that  garden. 
By  no  attention  that  could  be  given  could  such  bearing  crops 
be  produced  the  second  as  the  third  year,  while  the  first  year's 
crop  was  invariably  poor.  Let,  therefore,  there  be  no  hasty 
jadgment  in  determining  the  method  to  pursue,  but  consider 
well  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  circumstances  in  each  case,  and 
act  accordingly. 

The  lighter  the  soil  is  the  deeper  must  it  be  for  Strawberries, 
the  firmer  it  most  be  made,  and  the  less  it  must  be  dug  between 
the  plants.  In  some  heavy  soils  Strawberries  are  much  bene- 
fited by  being  forked  amongst  annually  ;  in  others  that  are 
very  light,  to  dig  amongst  the  plants  at  all  is  a  mistake.  The 
nature  of  the  soil,  therefore,  must  always  be  taken  into  account 
when  preparing  for  the  cultivation  of  the  crop  in  question. 

I  have  had  to  produce  Strawberries  in  one  of  the  driest 
localities  in  England,  and  in  one  of  the  wettest ;  in  soil  not  far 
removed  from  a  blowing  sand,  .ind  in  strong  clays  ;  and  as  a 
record  of  the  systems  pursued  may  be  of  some  service  I  will 
endeavour  to  return  to  the  subject  in  a  future  issue. — A 

NOBTHBRN    OaBDEMEB. 


I  NEVBB  experienced  so  much  difficulty  as  last  year  in  ob- 
taining sufficient  runners  early  in  the  season,  and  this  was 
entirely  due  to  drought.  Had  not  the  plantation  been  tho- 
roughly soaked  with  water  and  at  once  mulched  it  would  have 
been  impossible  to  have  obtained  sufficient  runners  in  time  to 
make  strong  plants  with  bold  well-ripened  crowns,  so  desirable 
to  yield  a  good  crop  of  fruit  in  spring.  Young  plants  planted 
especially  for  the  purpose  and  the  fruit  kept  off  during  the  first 
season  is  by  far  the  best  way  of  securing  abundance  of  clean 
early  runners,  and  to  rely  for  runners  upon  those  plants  that 
have  to  carry  a  crop  of  fruit  is  a  great  mistake.  Some  culti- 
vators place  out  forced  plants,  and  rely  upon  them  for  runners, 
and  even  assert  the  crop  of  fruit  from  them  the  following 
season  is  both  heavier  and  finer  in  size  than  young  plants  wiU 
produce.  They  even  go  further,  and  contend  the  planting  of 
those  that  have  been  forced  saves  a  year.  To  accomplish  this 
ground  must  be  purposely  reserved  for  them,  and  thus  some 
other  valuable  crop  be  lost.  My  experience  is  that  when  forced 
plants  have  been  exhausted  by  bearing,  even  if  they  have  been 
kept  free  from  red  spider,  they  cannot  compete  with  young 
vigorous  plants. 

When  the  system  of  making  a  plantation  annually  is  prac- 
tised there  is  no  occasion  for  ground  to  be  retained  purposely 
for  them,  as  any  early  or  second- early  crop  can  be  cleared  oflE 
before  it  is  necessary  to  plant  the  Strawberries.  I  have  taken 
from  a  plot  of  ground  a  crop  of  early  Potatoes,  planted  3  feet 
apart,  and  then  a  crop  of  Osbom's  Broccoli  planted  between 
every  two  rows  of  Potatoes,  the  Strawberries  being  planted 
between  the  rows  of  Broccoli  after  the  Potatoes  were  dug. 
The  leaves  of  the  Broccoli  were  shortened  back  slightly  to  pre- 
vent them  injuring  the  Strawberries.  Although  the  Broccoli 
crop  was  good  and  proved  no  detriment  to  the  Strawberries,  I 
shall  not  repeat  the  operation,  because  they  grow  rather  too 
large.  After  the  early  crop,  whether  Potatoes  or  Peas,  another 
crop  may  be  taken  from  between  the  Strawberries  of  either 
dwarf  Savoys,  Goleworts,  Lettuce,  Endive,  or  Turnips  for  draw- 
ing late.  Any  of  these  can  be  planted  when  ready  after  the 
f round  is  clear,  and  the  spaces  left  between  them  for  the 
trawberry  plants.  My  practice  is  to  make  a  new  plantation 
every  year,  and  to  destroy  one  annually  as  soon  as  tne  fruit  is 
gathered,  relying  for  the  following  year  s  supply  of  fruit  upon 


those  that  have  produced  runners  for  pots.  The  ground  from 
which  the  fruiting  plants  are  cleared  is  afterwards  planted  with 
late  Broccoli.  The  plants  for  this  purpose  are  either  pricked 
out  in  beds  sufficiently  far  apart,  or  planted  twice  as  thick  as 
required  between  rows  of  Potatoes,  lifting  with  a  ball  of  earth 
every  alternate  plant. 

The  Strawberry  ground  is  not  dug,  a  hole  merely  being  made 
with  a  spade  and  the  Broccoli  carefully  placed  in,  a  good 
supply  of  water  being  given  if  the  weather  be  dry,  the  ground 
afterwards  bein^  loosened  with  a  fork.  These  plants  gene- 
rally do  not  attain  a  large  size,  but  are  sturdy  with  hard  stems, 
and  in  consequence  resist  severe  weather  much  better  than 
those  of  the  same  varieties  planted  earlier  and  on  lighter 
ground.  Early  in  spring  the  ground  is  manured  and  forked 
in  amongst  the  plants,  or  failing  this  have  one  or  two  soakings 
of  liquid  manure.  Such  close  cropping  need  not  be  followed 
whero  ground  is  plentiful,  but  no  doubt  many  besides  myself 
are  compelled  to  make  the  most  of  the  ground  at  their  disposal. 

As  soon  as  the  Strawberry  runners  are  layered  for  the  spring 
supply  in  the  sized  pots  in  which  they  are  to  fruit,  those  for  plant- 
ing should  be  commenced  at  once  if  any  runners  remain.  They 
are  layered  in  5-inch  pots,  which  we  prefer  to  those  of  a  smaller 
size.  If  the  ground  is  not  ready  they  do  not  dry  so  quickly, 
and  are  not  so  liable  to  become  checked  as  those  in  small  pots. 
The  earlier  they  can  be  planted  out  the  better,  so  that  they  be- 
come established  before  winter.  When  layered  and  planted 
out  early  they  develope  into  strong  fruiting  plants,  and  are 
capable  of  carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit  should  it  be 
desired. — W.  Babdney. 


TWO  CROPS  OF  CANTERBURY  BELLS. 

Abe  there  any  plants  that  produce  a  finer  effect  in  borders 
durine  June  and  July  than  well-grown  examples  of  Canterbury 
Bells  7  Are  there  any  plants  grown  in  pots  more  imposingly 
beautiful  than  these  are  for  arranging  in  verandahs  or  in  con- 
servatories ?  If  so^  it  would  be  interesting  to  know  what  they  arc. 
Canterbury  Bells  aro  no  doubt  beautiful  enough,  some  may  admit, 
but  their  attractiveness  is  of  too  short  duration  to  give  satisfaction. 
It  is  true  that  the  plants,  as  they  are  generally  grown,  are 
transient,  but  nothing  is  more  easy  than  to  extend  their  beauty 
just  as  long  again  as  is  usual ;  or,  in  other  words,  to  produce  two 
crops  of  flowers  instead  of  one.  For  the  last  three  weeks  Canter- 
bury Bells  have  contributed  more  than  any  other  flower  to  the 
attractiveness  of  my  garden,  and  the  blue,  white,  and  pink 
pyramids  have  been  greatly  admired.  The  flowers  have  now 
faded,  but  in  another  week  the  plants  will  be  mora  densely  clothed 
than  ever  with  their  grand  bell-shaped  blooms. 

It  is  not  the  mere  flowering  that  exhausts  the  plants,  but  the 
formation  and  maturation  of  seeds.     If  the  faded  flowers  are 

Sromptly  removed  and  the  formation  of  seed  pods  prevented 
owers  will  immediately  form  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves  in  far 
greater  numbers  than  before,  and  the  plants  will  once  again 
render  the  borders  gay.  It  will  be  of  great  assistance  to  give  the 
plants  a  heavy  watering  with  liquid  manure,  as  this  will  accelerate 
the  growth  of  the  second  crop  of  flowers  and  increase  their  size. 
In  onier  to  have  the  finest  plants— pyramids  3  to  4  feet  high  and 
2  feet  in  diameter  at  the  base— they  must  be  raised  early.  My 
seedlings  are  ready  for  transplanting ;  bat  good  plants  may  be 
bad  by  sowing  now,  at  once,  in  pots  or  boxes  covered  with  squares 
of  glass  to  expedite  germination  and  encourage  early  growth, 
subsequently  transplanting  in  rich  soil,  or  in  pots  to  be  plunged 
in  ashes,  and  the  plants  to  be  treated  as  if  they  were  Strawberries 
prepared  for  forcing. 

All  the  varieties  are  beautiful,  the  calycanthema  forms— those 
with  coloured  calyxes— being  more  lasting  than  the  others,  and 
generally  preferable  for  cultivation  in  pots  for  the  conservatory  or 
verandahs.  They  may  be  flowered  in  pots  varying  in  size  from 
7  to  12  inches  in  diameter  according  to  the  positions  the  plants 
are  to  occupy. 

Every  flower  border  should  contain  a  number  of  these  grand 
Campanulas.  They  are  as  easily  raised  as  Cabbages,  and  decidedly 
amongst  the  most  handsome  of  plants,  hardy  or  tender,  during 
their  period  of  beauty — June  and  July. 

Well-grown  Canterbury  Bells  ought  to  be  grown  in  hundreds  in 
the  London  parks,  and  the  public  would  have  something  to  sec 
that  would  command  admiration.  If  planted  thinly  in  beds 
intended  for  subtropical  plants  they  would  not  materially  interfere 
with  the  planting  of  the  latter,  while  the  beds  would  have  a  vastly 
different  appearance  from  what  they  have  now.    In  order  to  show 
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the  eOectfl  of  remoTing  the  faded  flowers  I  send  two  gprnys — one 
with  the  second  crop  of  flowers  ftdTsncing,  the  other  with  large 
teed  pods  and  no  flowers.— A  Sdbcrbanist, 

[The  sprays  conSrm  all  that  oor  coiretpoadent  has  gtsted.  A 
■pray  Ib&t  had  a  terminal  Sower  removed  is  pToducing  eight 
flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves  as  a  second  crop,  while  where 
the  seed  pods  are  permitted  there  are  no  signs  of  further  flowers. 
We  bare  long,  adopted  the  practice  described  with  Uie  same  reealte 
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juDBuie  ouowwuHui  giB-i,  iii»6"...— V,  and  on  the  whole 

the  blooms  were  of  great  excellence.    Soma  were  small,  a  few  rough, 

and  ■  (aw  weather-worn,  but  bright,  fresh,  and  beautifnl  examples 

preponderated,  and  the  Bhow  was  a  success.    The  great  disposition 

to  render  it  what  it  was  is  apparent  by  the  great  number  of  entries— 

neaiiy  orqmte  five  handrod  ;  bot  although  it  was  not  possible  for  all  to 

be  represented,  sttll  tie  oompeaUon  was  good  in  most  classes,  and  in 

some  aeTcre.    Mr,  B.  B.  Cant  was  the  victor  ol  the  day,  as  ha  not 

only  secured  the  challenge  trophy  with  his  grand  premier  collection 

of  setenty-two  blooms,  bot  also  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Hybrid 

Perpetual  Rose  in  the  Show  with  Madame  Gabriel  Luiiat,  a  fresh  and 

beantifal  bloom ;  and  a  similar  award  for  the  beat  Tea  Kosa  with 

Sonvenir  d'Eliaa,  the  finest  and  most  solid  eiatnple  that  has^perhape 

ever  been  staged.    The  silver  medal  tor  the  '■     ■  '' 

awarded  to  Sfi.  J.  Walker,  with  Triomphe  de 


It  Noisette  Hose  was 
iinea.  Others,  how- 
emr  iiiuni,  wii.ii  lot  ..  a  fature  tinie,"as  we  can  do  little  more  at 
present  than  give  chacscteristics  of  the  sUnda,  with  the  leading 
priiewinning  rarietiefl  and  the  awards  of  the  Judges. 

l^TIlfiBRYMEN^8  CLABSE3. 
The  principal  class  was  that  for  seventj-two  single  tmeses,  in 
which  some  very  handsome  blooms  were  slapfed.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant, 
Colchester,  well  won  the  chief  honours  (the  Challenge  TrDphy  and 
first  priie]  with  fresh  bright  blooms  of  good  substance.  The  vane- 
ties  lepiwiented  were  the  following  :— Pnnce  Arthur.  John  Hopper, 
Star  of  Waltham.  La  France,  SuKan  of  Zanzibar  Emily  Laiton, 
Victor  Verdier,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire,  Pierre  Carot,  Madame  Enginio 
Verdier  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Marquise  de  CastolJane,  Mrs.  Baker, 
Moire,  Ksher  Holmes,  Mons.  Noman,  Penelope  M^u,  DeToniensiB, 
LoaLs  Van  Hontte,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Senateur  Vaisse, 
Edonard  Morren,  La  Havre,  Hippoljte  Jamaln,  Camille  Bmiardin, 
Princess  Beatrice,  John  S.  Mill,  Gloire  de  Vitry.  A.  K.  WLlliams, 
Clotilde  Holland,  Mons.  B.  Y.  Teas,  Madame  Caroline  Kuster,  Ville 
de  Lvon.  Qeneral  Jacqueminot,  Madams  F.  Jamain,  Bonvenir  do 
Mons.  Boll,  Bubens,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Mane  Finger  Mane 
Hady,  Lonisa  Peyronny,  Antoine  Dneher  Souvenir  d  ""  Ami,  Madame 
Charles  Wood,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamam,  DucheBs  de  Caylus  Conn- 
tesa  of  Rosebery,  Sailer  Olibo,  Francois  Micbelon,  Duke  otKdin- 


oollection,  including  sabstantially  the  same  varieties  as  those  at  the 
Hereford  Show  reported  on  another  pagp.  Hessm,  Paul  A  Sod,  Ches- 
hnnt,  were  third  with  fine  blooms  of  similar  varietiea  to  those  staged 
at  the  Crvstal  Palace.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co.,  Torquay, 
ware  four^  with  a  strong  collection. 

For  thirty-six  trebles  the  competition  was  also  good.  Uesera.  Paul 
and  Son  ware  easily  first  with  very  handsome  blooms,  the  fallowing 
varieties  being  grandiv  represented: — Maiie  Banmann,  Etienoa 
Levet,  Prince  Arthur,  Duchesse  de  Morny,  A.  K.  Williams,  Star  of 
Waltham,  Alfred  Colomh,  Madame  Qabriel  Luizet,  Marie  Finger, 
Marie  Budy,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marquise  de  Qibot,  and  Dr.  Andry.  Mr. 
B.  R.  Cant  was  second  with  large  and  ia  some  cases  very  handsome 
blooms,  amongst  the  latter  tieing  Le  Havre,  Madame  Gabriel  Laiiet, 
Btienne  Levet,  Francois  Michelon,  Alfred  Culomb,  and  Bonrenir 
d'Elise.  Messrs,  Cranston  d  Co.  were  third  with  blooms  moetly  of 
moderate  eiae  but  superbly  coloured,  the  finest  being  La  Havre, 
Beauty  of  Waltham,  Marie  Banmanu,  Soltan  of  Zaniibar,  and  Dr. 
Andry.  Mr.  C.  Tamer,  Slough,  was  fourth  with  bright  and  neat 
blooms. 

For  twenty-four  trebles  Messrs.  Curtis,  Bandtord  4  COy  won  chief 
honours  with  a  beautiful  collection,  the  blooms  being  of  good  siia, 
eicellent  colour,  and  regular  in  foim.  The  vsrietiea  beat  represented 
were  Q6ii6™l  Jaconeminot,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrota,  Camilla  Ber- 
□ardin,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  Senateur  Vaisse.  Mario  Banmann,  Marie 
Rady,  Lielia,  Marie  Verdier,  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Gabriel  Luitet, 
Magna  Charta,  Alfred  Colomh,  and  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas.  Mr.  B.  R. 
Caat  was  second  with  ratber  router  blooms.  La  France,  Ferdinand 
de  Lessees.  Edonaid  Morren,  Le  Havre,  and  Marie  Rady  being  the 
most  notable.  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co,  were  third,  John  Stuart  MiU, 
Alfred  Colomh,  and  A,  K.  Williams  bein^  the  best  blooms. 

For  eighteen  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  the  premier  award  was 
•  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Market  Street,  Oiford,  v  '" 


Mar£chal  Niel,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Dneher,  Sourenlr  i 
Devonieneis,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Nevron,  Mario  Van  Honiie,  ano 
Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon.  The  second  place  was  secured  by  Messrs, 
James  Mitchell  b  Sons,  Uckeeld,  Sussex,  with  good  blooms  but 
mostly  smaller  than  the  other.  Rubens,  Jean  Ducher,  Bonrenir 
d'Elise  Vaidon,  and  Comtesse  Nadailhtc  were  very  tae.  Mr.  B,  B 
(^nt  was  a  close  third,  his  Bland  including  some  very  good  blooms. 
Mo,«tB.  Paul  i  Bon  were   fourth   with  an   even   collection.      Five 

For  forty-eight  single  trusses  Mr.  Frank  Cant,  Colchester,  was 
deservedly  awarded  chief  hononrs  for  extremely  handsome  blooms, 
amongst  the  best  of  which  were  Marie  Banmann,  Pitford,  Catharine 
Mermet,  Fisher  Holmes,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  A.  K.  Williams,  Dnke  of 
Wellington  and  Madame  Crapelet.  Mr.  James  Walters,  EieCer,  was  a 
close  second  with  a  bright  collection  though  the  blooms  were  mostly 
small.  Messrs.  G,  Bnnyard  A  Co.,  Maidstone,  and  Messrs,  Davison 
and  Co.,  Hereford,  followed  as  third  and  fourth  respectively.  Nine 
collections  were  staged. 

For  eighteen  triplets  Messrs.  J.  Walters,  Frank  Cant,  Davison  and 
Co.,  and  Q.  Cooling  A  Son,  Bath,  won  the  awards,  all  staging  wfII. 
For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Ut.  J,  Uatlock,  New  Eeadington, 
Oiford,  gained  the  chief  award  with  neat  blooms  ol  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Cathenne  Mermet,  Devoniensis,  Niphetos,  Triomphe  de  Rennes, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  others.  Mr.  W.  Farren,  How  Honse,  Cam- 
bridge, was  a  close  second  I  Messrs,  Q,  Bnnyard  A  Co.,  third;  and 
B.  Veitcb  A  Eons,  Eieter,  fourth,  in  a  competition  of  ni.  In  the 
Messrs.  J.  Laine  *  Co.,  Forest 


.,  ,f  Rosebery,  . —  ___    . 

■gh.  Marquise  da  Mortemart,  Madan 

n  Houtte,  Comtesse  d'Oiford,  Madj 

sisdame  Lambard,  Madame  Dneher,  C-, j  ,  ----  --       - 

lioBton,  MarSebai  Niel,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Innocente  Pirola,  E.po- 
•ition  de  Brie.  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Elienne  Levet,  Bgena,  Alfred 
Colomb.  Baronne  da  Bothschild,  Dnke  of  Connaoght,  and  " - 


class  for  tweaty-four  single  trusses  Messrs.  J.  Laine  A  Co.,  Forest 
Hill  i  Kinmonl  <fc  Kidd,  Caoterbary  :  and  Walker  of  Thame  were  the 
priietakera  in  the  order  named,  the  tlrst-priie  stand  containing  clean, 
freah,  and  bright  blooms. 


AMATEURS'  CLABSKS. 
The  blooms  in  moat  of  these  classes  were  of  rery  good  quality,  and 
perhaps  might  \x  considered  ratber  better  than  those  in  the  nursery, 
men's  classes  considered  generally.  For  tliirty-aii  blooms,  Binple 
tmsses,  the  first  prize  and  challenge  trophy  were  awarded  Co  £.  B. 
Whitwell,  Esq.,  Barton  Hall,  near  Darlington,  with  a  very  evenly 
matched  stand  of  blooms,  the  hoies  being  painted  iight  green  ;  and 
instead  of  the  usual  oorering  of  moss,  which  is  too  frequently  of  a 
maty   green,  these  were  cohered  with  purple  black  v  " 

evidenfly  show  to  a  better  advantage  in  this  ^'-'     "^ 
consisted  of  La  France,  fine  ;  May  Qnennell,  £ 
Baumann,  Monsieur  Noman,  good  ;    Abel   Gra 

Macanlaj,  Madame  lacharme,  Sir  Garnet  Wo1bi:juj,  juarBuuriiB  ue 
SL  Amand.  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of 
Teck,  small  but  bright ;  Marquise  de  Gibot,  Madame  Prosper  Langier, 
Xavier  Olibo,  Dole  of  Edinburgh.  Mons.  Gabriel  Lni?et.  A.  K. 
Williams,  Marie  Rady,  Francois  Michelon  Duke  of  Wellington, 
Annie  Laxton,  Comtesse  de  Serenye,  John  Hopper,  Fisher  Helraes, 
Le  Havre,  Duchesse  de  Vallombroaa,  Dupny  Jamain,  Prince  Camiljo 


Great  Doods,  Beigate,  was  second,  his   best  blooms   being  A.  K. 
Williams,  Le  Havre,  £ug«ne  Fiirst,  John  Stuart  Hill,  Comtesse  de 
Choiseuil,  Charles  I^febvre,  and  a  curious  mottled  sport,  probably  a 
second  with  a  handsome       sport  from  Comtesaa  d'Oxford.    Mr.  C.  Davis,  The  Grammar  School, 
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Aynboe,  near  Banbniy,  was  placed  third,  A.  K  Williamn  bein^  here 
very  ronspicnoua  for  its  perfect  form  and  colour ;  Marqaise  de 
Gastellane,  Beanty  of  WaltDam,  and  Capitaine  Ohrietj  being  eipeci- 
aJly  good.  Mr.  W.  Harrington,  Corbets  Tey,  Bomford,  wa«  fonrth 
with  a  stand  of  well-built  flowerp.  There  were  ten  competitors  in 
thin  class,  and  all  of  them  very  creditable. 

For  twenty-four  single  trusses  thfre  were  twelve  exhibitors,  first 
honours  falling  to  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  with  a  grand  box  of  flowers 
consisting  of  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  very  fine  ;  Marie  Bady,  good  ; 
La  France,  Comtesse  d*Oxford,  Marie  Baumann,  exquisite  :  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  Dupuy  Jamain,  and  A.  K.  Williams,  splendid  ;  Alfred 
Colomb,  Mons.  £.  Y.  Teas.  Mrs.  Lax  ton,  Prangois  Michelon.  Annie 
Wood,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Madame  Lacharme,  Etienne  Leret,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Capitaine  Christy,  Comtesse  de 
Serenye,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Cheshunt  Hybrid,  Beaatr  of  Waltham, 
and  Antoine  Dncber.  Second  honours  went  to  Miss  Penrioe,  Wilton 
House,  Norwich ;  third,  Mr.  C.  Daris ;  and  fourth  to  Mr.  Joseph 
Davis,  The  Square,  Wilton,  Salisbury.  Mr.  E.  R.  Wbitwell  also  exhi- 
bited a  collection  of  twenty-four,  which  in  our  opinion  ought  to  have 
been  placed  among  the  prizetakers  in  this  class.  AH  the  other  col- 
lections fell  considerably  below  the  standard  of  the  first-prize  collec- 
tion, which  was  very  fine. 

For  twelve  distinct,  three  trusses  of  each,  there  were  eight  collec- 
tions. Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  Aldin  House,  Surrey,  was  a  good  first  with 
Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  good ;  Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Mad.  Lacharme, 
Thomas  Mills,  beautifully  bright,  and  of  splendid  form  ;  Marie  Finger, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Avocat  Dnvivier,  Francois  Michelon,  Alhed 
Colomb,  and  Charles  Lefebvre.  Mr.  C.  Davis  was  second  :  and  Mr. 
0.  B.  Cuthill.  Chapel  Croft,  near  Dorking,  third. 

Of  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses,  there  were  nine 
collections.  Mr.  J.  Brown  received  the  premier  award  with  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Caroline  Euster,  Innocente  Pirola.  Niphetos.  Devoniensis, 
Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Willermoz,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Anna 
OUivicr,  Madame  Welch,  Alba  Rosea,  and  Caroline  Euster.  Mr.  C.  E. 
Cuthill  was  a  very  close  second,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall  third.  A  fine 
bloom  of  Anna  OlUvier  was  exhibited  in  Mr.  G.  Sharp's  stand,  Mr. 
W.  Harrington  was  also  awarded  equal  third. 

For  twenty-four  distinct,  single  trusses,  second  division,  Mr.  G. 
Baker  was  well  ahead  of  the  other  twelve  competitors,  and  worthily 
deserved  the  first  position  awarded.  Annie  Wood,  Marie  Baumann, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Etienne  Iievet,  and  Charles  Lefebvre  were  superb. 
His  other  blooms  consisted  of  Alfred  Colomb.  Charles  Darwin, 
Madame  Lacharme,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Capitaine  Christy,  Magna  Charta, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Marquise  de 
Castellane,  Comtesse  de  Choiseuil,  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Boadicea,  Camilla  Bernardin.  John 
Stuart  Mill,  and  Pride  of  Waltham.  The  Rev.  H.  A.  Bemers,  Harkstead 
Rectory,  Ipswich,  was  second  ;  Mr.  Alfred  Evans,  Marston,  Oxford, 
third ;  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Rom- 
ford, fourth. 

Fifteen  collections  of  eighteen  varieties  were  staged  in  Class  14, 
the  first  prize  being  a  piece  of  plate,  valued  four  guineas,  which  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Alfred  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Yilla,  Steyning.  Alfred 
Colomb,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  E.  Williams,  Reynolds  Hole,  Madame 
Lambard.  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas  were  magnificent  blooms  in  this  collection. 
The  Rev.  E.  L.  Fellowes  was  placed  second,  Mr.  Alfred  Evans  third, 
and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  fourth. 

Of  nine  Teas  or  Noisettes  there  were  eleven  collections.  Mr.  G. 
Baker.  Holmfels,  Reigate.  first  with  Anna  Ollivier,  Jean  Dncber.  Perle 
des  Jardins,  Madame  Lambard,  Catherine  Mermet,  Alba  Rosea, 
Souvenir  d*un  Ami,  and  Devoniensis.  The  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  is  a  very 
neat  second.  A  magnificent  bloom  of  Jean  Ducher  is  here  exhibited. 
Mr.  A.  Slaughter  third,  and  Mr.  J.  Wakelev,  Rainham,  fourth. 

In  division  E.  for  twelve  single  trusnes,  Mr.  H.  Harris,  gardener  to 
E.  M.  Betham,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  was  first  with  excellent 
blooms,  having  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Alfred  Colomb,  Etienne  Levet,  and 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  very  fine.  Mr.  Wakeley  was  a  close  second  ; 
Mr.  J.  Burton,  Sawtry,  Peterborough,  third ;  and  the  Rev.  F.  P. 
Roberts,  The  Rectory,  Scole,  fonrth.  Eight  entries.  For  nine  single 
trusses  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Harbledon,  Cantfrbnir  ;  Mr.  E.  Wilkins, 
Lyndhurst,  Sutton,  Surrey  ;  Rev.  A.  Foster-Melliar,  Toetock  Rectory, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds  ;  and  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  Brockham  Vicarage, 
Surrey,  were  the  prizetakers  in  that  order ^  all  showing  moderately 
good  examples,  in  the  next  class,  for  six  single  trusses,  F.  Bumside, 
Esq..  Famingham,  Eent ;  E.  Mawley,  Esq..  Lucknow  House,  Croydon  ; 
Mr.  J.  Burrell,  Heighington,  Darlington ;  and  Mr.  W.  Narroway, 
Headington  Quarry,  Oxford,  secured  the  leading  honours. 

For  six  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  G.  Mount,  Harbledon,  Canterbury, 
was  first  with  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Jean  Ducher, 
Marie  Van  Houte,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  The  Rev.  F.  Page  Robei  t ', 
The  Rectory,  Scole,  Norfolk,  was  second ;  Mr.  W.  H.  Wakeley,  third  ; 
and  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  fourth. 

OPEN    CLASSBS. 

For  a  collection  of  twelve  new  Roses  not  in  commerce  previous  to 
1879,  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  gained  the  leading  prize  with  good  blooms 
of  George  Morean,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Alfred  Vy,  Edward  Andr^, 
R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Catherine  Soupert,  George  Baker,  Madame  Isaac 
Pewiere,  Ferdinand  Chaffolte,  Jules  Finger,  Rosieiiste  Jacobs,  Coun- 
tess of  Rosebery,  and  Madame  Ducher.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford 
and  Co.  were  second  with  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Mons.  Alfred  Leveau,  Lady 


Sheffield,  Alfred  Dumesnil,  Madame  Julie  Weidman,  Masterpiece, 
Sonvenir  de  Mons.  Drouche,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Mons.  Thouvenel 
Duke  of  Teck,  Marguerite  Manoin,  and  Comtesse  de  Camonde. 
Messrs.  Cranston  wore  thiid  with  the  following  in  addition  to  several 
of  the  same  varieties  shown  in  the  preceding  : — Madame  Montet, 
Francois  Levet,  Comte  Horace  de  Choiseuil,  Crown  Prince,  Pride  of 
Waltham,  and  Jules  Jergenson.    Four  entries. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  yellow  Rose,  Mr.  G.  Prince  won  first 
honours  with  Jean  Ducher.  bright,  fresh,  and  clean  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
followed  with  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandfoi  d  and 
Co.  with  Mar^chal  Niel.    Seven  entries. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  white  Rose  Messrs.  Cranston  were  first 
with  Madame  Lacharme,  very  even  and  of  good  form.  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant 
took  the  second  prize  with  Devoniensis,  very  handsome.  Messrs.  J. 
Jeflf eries  k  Co.,  Cirencester,  were  third  with  Madame  Lacharme.  Ten 
competitors. 

For  twelve  blooms  of  any  crimson  Rose,  Mr.  James  Walters,  Mount 
Radford  Nursery,  Exeter,  was  first  with  fine  substantial  blooms  of 
Marie  Baumann  ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  Uking  the  second  place  with  bright 
examples  of  A.  E.  Williams ;  Mr.  John  Sargant  third  with  Alfred 
Colomb,  bright  and  fresh  ;  and  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  dk  Co. 
were  fourth  with  Marie  Baumann,  very  good.    Thirteen  competitors. 

For  twelve  trusses  of  any  Rose  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  took  the  first 
place  with  even  blooms  of  Clapitaine  Christy  ;  Mr.  G.  Prince  followed 
closely  with  Catherine  Mermet  of  excellent  quality,  even  and  of  good 
form ;  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  was  third  with  La  France  ;  and  Meesn. 
Cranston  &  Co.  were  fourth  with  A.  E.  Williams,  ^^irj  bright. 
Seventeen  entries. 

EXTRA  CLASFHBS. 

Several  classes  were  provided  in  this  section.  For  twenty-four 
bunches  of  Tea  Roses,  three  trusses  each,  open  to  ladies  only,  Mrs.  H. 
B.  Biron,  Harbledon,  won  the  chief  prize,  a  piece  of  plate  offerrd  by 
Mr.  Prince,  with  beautiful  blooms  of  gooa  substance,  comprising  thj 
following  varieties :  —  Caroline  Euster,  Madame  Camille,  Madame 
Hippolprte  Jamain,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Rubens,  Comtesse  Riza  du  Pare, 
Catherme  Mermet,  Marquise  de  Sanima,  Devoniensis,  Souvenir  de 
Paul  Neyron,  Marie  Van  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard,  Homdre,  Madame 
Maurin,  Jean  Pemet,  Madame  Welch,  Jean  Ducher,  and  Souvenir 
d'nn  Ami.  Mrs.  Maria  Slaughter,  Steyning,  secured  the  second  prize 
with  a  collection  little  inferior  to  the  preceding.  Miss  A.  F.  Pemberton, 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Romford,  was  a  good  third.    Four  entries. 

For  six  blooms  of  suburban-grown  Roses  Mr.  J.  £*  Coleby,  Rosen- 
luim,  Wimbledon,  was  first,  securing  the  plate  offered  by  Mr.  Mawley 
with  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Alfred  Colomb.  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  Paul  Neyron,  all  of  good  sub- 
stance. Mr.  E.  Berr^,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Leven  and 
Melvillf",  was  second  with  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Capitaine  Christy, 
Louis  Van  Houtte,  Francis  Michelon,  Magna  Charta,  and  Madame 
Lacharme  even  and  fresh ;  J.  P.  Bookless,  Esq.,  Wimbledon,  being 
third  with  fair  blooms. 

For  six  Roses  from  amateurs  who  had  not  previonsly  won  any  of 
the  Society's  prizes,  the  Rev.  Canon  H.  Girdleston,  Sunningdale,  won 
the  leading  prize  with  large  but  rather  old  blooms  of  Alfred  Colomb, 
Paul  Jamain,  Duchesse  de  Vallombrosa,  Thomas  Mills,  Charles 
Lefebvre,  and  Madame  Caroline  Euster.  The  Rev.  A.  Foster  Melliar, 
Bury  St.  Edmunds,  was  second  with  fine  blooms.  Mr.  W.  Harris, 
gardener  to  E.  M.  Betham,  Esq.,  Denne  Park,  Horsham,  third  with  a 
very  neat  collection  ;  and  Mr.  Ernest  Milkins,  Lyndhurst,  Sutton, 
Surrey,  was  fourth  in  a  class  of  twelve  competitors. 

For  six  blooms  of  suburban-?rown  Teas  or  Noisettes  there  was 
only  one  entry,  Mr.  J.  Bateman.  High  gate  Road,  N.W.,  being  awarded 
the  third  prize  for  small  and  poor  examples. 

For  six  new  Roses  not  in  commerce  previous  to  1879  there  were  five 
competitors.  Mr.  J.  B.  Hall,  Larch  Wood,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire,  was 
first  with  Duke  of  Teck,  William  A.  Richardson,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
Comtesse  de  Choiseuil,  Harrison  Weir,  and  Julius  Finger.  Mr.  G.  P. 
Hawtrey,  Aldin  House,  Slough,  was  a  close  second,  Comtesse  de 
Choiseuil  and  Harrison  Weir  being  good.  The  Rev.  Alan  Cheales, 
Brockham  Vicarage,  Surrey,  was  third.    Five  entries. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous  and  occupied  considerable 
space  in  the  conservatory.  Very  prominent  was  the  handsome  group 
from  Messrs.  Barr  k  Son,  Covent  Garden,  which  is  described  in 
another  page.  Mr.  G.  Prince  of  Oxford  sent  ten  boxes  of  extremely 
fine  Tea  and  Noisette  Roses.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Son,  Waltham 
Cross,  also  exhibited  a  large  number  of  handsome  Rose  blooms.  Mr. 
T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  group  of  hardy  plants,  Liliums  being 
especially  remarkable.  Messrs.  Lee  k  Son,  Hammersmith,  and  Osbom 
and  Son,  Fulhara,  contribnted  collections  of  Roses.  Mr.  J.  Walker  of 
Thame  had  some  fine  trusses  of  Sweet  Williams  ;  Mr.  B.  Poster,  Corse 
End,  Maidstone,  sent  collections  of  Violas  and  Campanulas  ;  Messrs. 
H.  Cannell  A  Sons,  Swanley,  handsome  Verbena  blooms  ;  Mrs. 
Pemberton,  Romford,  a  collection  of  old  Roses ;  and  from  Cbiswick 
a  large  group  of  Mignonette  was  contributed,  representing  a  number 
of  different  strains.  Mr.  John  House  of  Peterborough  exhibited  a 
stand  of  that  lovely  Rose  William  Allen  Richardson,  which  was  the 
admiration  of  all  who  saw  it. 


Caltha  lkptoskpala.— This  is  a  very  distinct  species  of  the 
Marsh  Marigold  genus,  of  ve>y  dwarf  habit,  scarcely  rising  from 
4  to  6  inches  from  the  (oii.  Leaves  shining  green,  roundish-cordate, 
with  crenated  edges,  spreading  ;  in  the  plants  I  have  seen  nearly  flat 
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SapcrScially  thej  much  Tnemble  minutan  white  Wi 

are  prod  ooed  from  H&y  to  JdI^.    IC  uanatiteof  the  weatem  BUM 

of  North  America,  where  it  Utoan  marshy  localititi,  and  it  tbriTM 

««11  asdercaltiTation  in  very  damp  Bitnitioni.and  ii  on  that  accoont 

Tory  aooeptable  owing  to  ita  very  duttinct  appearance.    It  is  " 

by  diviiion  of  the  root,  hut  aa  my  knowledge  of  it  is  but  re 

iinpoeaible  togireany  particnlats  in  that  reipect— N. 


A  FBOLIFEBOUS  ROSE. 
Omb  of  my  Bom  treea  bw  indulged  in  the  etrange  freak  of 


■tud  how  thla  teeoud  growth  and  bloom  oui  be  pradnoed^    Oan 
yon  tell  me  sxytbing  abont  it  I— Jiubb  EESDaH, 

[We  cannot  name  tlie  Bote,  which  wa»  mnch  withered.  The 
example  ia  aimoet  exactly  aimilar  to  the  one  aubmitted  to  na  by 
Mr.  bee  of  Clevedon  nine  yean  ago.  Usnally,  in  fact  nearly 
alwaji,  the  invwlb  terminatea  in  the  Qower,  bnt  in  thia  c*m  there 
bat  been  an  abnormal  prolocgatioa  of  the  growing  axia  for  whicb 
we  cauDot  acconnt.  The  leave*  juit  above  the  dark  part  of  the 
atem  were  very  tmall,  piooate,  and  two  or  three  of  the  leafleta 
partly  rose-colonred,  Tne  atem,  Eoee,  and  leaves  repreiented  la 
onr  engrariDg  itsned  from  the  centre  of  another  Boee,  which  wm 
borne  where  the  letter  A  is  placed.] 


CRYSTAL  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW. 

Briubtniss  of  colour  and  good  itabatance  were  prerailing  ohana 
teriitics  of  the  Rou  bloomg  which  were  abandantly  itaged  at  thd 
Bydecham  Exhibition  on  Satarday  laaL  Of  the  twenty-ona  claisea 
enamemted  in  tbe  achedute  only  one,  that  for  twelve  traesea  of 
Marshal  Niel,  was  nnrepreaented,  and  in  lome  the  competition  waa 
mncb  keener  than  was  expected  conBiderini;  the  close  approach  of 
the  Rational  Eoae  aocieti's  Show  at  Kcneington.  Two  long  tables 
were  devoted  to  the  atandi,  the  few  gaps  which  occnrred  tbioagh  the 
non-appearance  of  exhibitors  who  bad  entered  various  claeses  being 
filled  with  small  Palms,  Ferns,  and  other  suitable  plants,  othen  of 
which  also  formed  a  central  line  on  the  tables  between  tbe  boies  of 
blooms. 

iViirjerymsn'f  CUuta. — In  tbeee  some  very  handsome  blooms  were 
staged,  particnlarly  in  the  class  for  seventy-two  distinct  varieties, 
single  tmseea,  six  fine  collections  being  contributed.  In  every  re- 
spect tbe  best  waa  that  from  Hr.  B.  R.  Cant  of  Colcbesler,  who  had 
an  even  heantiful  stand  o(  well-formed  richly  coloured  blooms  ;  in- 
deed the  first  priie  had  been  awarded  for  it,  wb^n  it  was  obaerved 
that  two  blooms  of  Uadame  Kachnrv  wets  included — an  obvions 
mistake,  but  according  to  the  terms  of  tbe  schedule  this  cotlection 
bad  to  be  disqualified,  though  very  regretfully  on  the  part  of  tbe 
Judges,  who  indicated  their  appreciation  of  the  eibibit  by  awarding 
it  an  extra  priia.  So  many  of  the  best  varieties  were  admimbly 
rapreaentcd  in  this  that  ths  names  of  the  majority  may  be  giTen— 
Baroness  Rothschild,  Uarie  Ban mann.  Madame  Gabriel  Lniiet3e><>V 
of  Waltbam,  Souvenir  d'ua  Ami,  A.X.  Williams  J)»chesse  de  Vallom- 
hrosa,  Uarguerite  de  UL  Amand,  Duke  of  Wellington.  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  Charles  Lefebvre,  De.onirnsis,  I*  France,  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Marie  Van  Hontte.  Diipuy  Jamain,  Uadame  WiUermoi, 
Franpjis  Louvat,  FraD<;ols  Michclon,  Reynoldi  Hole,  Hubens,  Udlle. 
Uarle  Oointet,  Capiiaine  Chnsty,  Duke  of  Teck,  Uadame  Charles 
Truffant,  Btienne  Levet,  Madame  Ducher.  Uadame  Nacbnry,  Le 
Havre,  Q6n«ral  Jacqueminot,  Fisher  Uolme^>,  Marquise  de  Castelluia, 
Uadame  Bravy,  Triomphe  de  Renaes,  Mrs.  Baker,  Uadame  Clemence 
Joigneaui,  Comtesse  de  Seienye.  John  Hopper,  Boule  d'Or,  Augusta 
BigoUrd,  S«natcar  Taisse,  Jules  Finger,  Usgna  Charta.  Abel  Grand, 
Elic  Morel,  Comtesse  d'Oiford,  Uadame  Eugenie  Yerdier,  Cbeahuot 
Hybrid,  Dr.  Andry,  Annie  Laiton,  Uadame  Charles  Wood,  Prinoees 
Maiy  of  Cambridge,  Ferdinand  de  Less»is,  Victor  Yerdier,  Frinoe 
Arthur,  Duchesse  de  Uomy,  Mr.  Harry  Turner,  and  Uadame  Ifarie 
Finger.  Uessn.  Paul  It  Son,  Cheibunt,  were  placed  first,  but  though 
their  bloomj  were  large  and  in  some  cues  of  good  form  tliBT  were 
generally  rougher  than  the  preceding  ;  the  l>eat  blooms  brang  Etienne 
Leret,  A.  K.  Williams,  Coontesi  of  Roseherj,  Alfred  Colomb,  Beauty 
ol  Waltbam,  Duchease  de  Caylus,  Penelope  Mayo,  and  George  Horeaa. 
Measn.  Craoston  A  Co,,  Hereford,  were  placed  second  with  amaltel 
bat  evenand  fresh  blooms  )  UesirH.  Curtis,  Sandford  A  Co.,  Torqaay, 
taking  the  third  position  with  brightly  coloured  example!  of  leadiag 
varieties. 


FiK.  1. 

even  nxie  singnlaT,  the  amall  learea  that  era  prodnced  nader  the 
wcoud  bloom  ftre  more  or  lea*  tinted  with  pink  like  tbe  petals. 
All  Uie  blooms  weie  not  thus  proliteroos,  and  the  tiee  ia  very 
healthy,  I  am  not  aure  what  the  name  of  the  Rom  is,  aa  tbe 
variety  ia  very  old.  I  send  yon  an  example,  and  am  cnriooa  to 
know  if  aoyibing  like  it  hai  ever  been  seen  before.  Onr  clergy- 
man thinks  he  baa  read  of  aomethiog  ot  the  kind  bnt  cannot 
remember  where,  bnt  tbinka  it  mnst  have  been  in  the  Journal.  I 
do  not  think  it  can  have  been  dnriog  the  last  six  years,  as  I  have 
read  it  caiefally  aince  1876,  and  cannot  recollect  seeing  any 
leooid  of  a  aimilar  caoe.    It  ie  verj  singalar,  and  I  cannot  onder- 


handsome  blooms,  and  it  was  evident  the  firm  had  concentratsd  their 
Btrength  on  this  class.  The  most  noteworthy  varieties  were  Capitaine 
Christy,  A.  K.  Williams,  Xavicr  Olibo,  Duchesse  de  Uomy,  Ferdinand 
de  Lesaeps,  Alfred  Colomb,  Eipositioo  de  Brie,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maisoD,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  Abel  Carriire.  Ur,  C.  Turner,  Slough, 
waa  a  close  second  witti  creditable  blooms,  fresh,  brigbt,  and  neatj 
Uessra.  Cranston  A  Co.  taking  the  third  place.  For  twentv-foni 
triplets  and  the  same  number  ot  single  trusses  Ueasrs.  C.  Turner, 
Frank  Cant  (Colchester),  and  Cranston  were  tbe  prixeukers,  all  ahow- 
iag  well.  Ur.  B,  R.  Cant  had  the  best  twelve  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
comprising  fine  blooms  of  Souvenir  d'on  Ami,  Madame  Caroline  Kustec, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Madame  Bravy,  Rnbens, Uadame  Ducher,  President, 
Uarie  Van  Houtte,  Paul  Neyron,  Devoniensii,  Innoceote  Piroia,  uid 
U.  Jnles  Uargottin.  Uesin.  UitcheU  k  Sons,  CckSeld,  Suuei,  fol- 
lowed very  closely  with  good  examples  of  Rubens,  Devonienaia,  Oomte 
de  Paris,  Catherine  Uermet.  and  Belle  Lyonnaise,  Uesers.  Cranston 
were  third,  Uadame  Biavy,Perledes  Jaidins,  Jean  Dacher,  and  Cathe- 
rine Mermet  being  notewoithy  for  their  size  and  good  form, 

Amaiiuri'  Clauei. — The  exhibits  in  theae  claues  were  not  oharao- 
terised  by  such  general  merit  as  ia  the  preceding,  and  In  the  majority 
the  blooms  were  rather  small,  though  most  of  tbe  collections  in- 
claded  some  fine  blooms.  Tbe  leading  class  was  that  tor  fort^- 
eigbt  distinct  varieties,  single  trasses,  and  in  this  there  were  aiz 
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competitors ;  Mr.  G.  Rashmore,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  B.  Bowsley,  Bart, 
Tendring  Hall,  Golcheeter,  being  awarded  chief  honours  for  sub- 
stantial olooms.  the  following  rarieties  being  particnlarly  well  re- 
presented : — Jules  Margottin.  Dnchesse  de  Gajlas,  Francois  Michelon, 
Margnerite  de  Bt.  Amand,  Aoel  Carri^re,  Miss  Hassard^ons.  E.  T. 
Teas,  Thomas  Mills,  and  GMn^ral  Jacqneminot.  G.  r.  Hawtrey, 
Eaq.f  Aldin  House,  Slough,  secured  the  second  position  with  a  col- 
lection nearly  equal  to  the  other  in  merit ;  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Wilton, 
Salisbury,  being  third.  In  the  class  for  thirty-six  yarieties  the  com- 
petition was  Mso  keen,  eight  collections  being  staged.  Mr.  W. 
Harrington,  gardener  to  £.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Corbet's  Tey,  Bomford, 
gaining  the  chief  honours  with  handsome  blooms,  closely  followed 
by  Mr.  John  Sargant  of  Beigate,  and  Mr.  Bnahmore.  Yot  twenty- 
four  triplets  and  twenty-four  single  trusses  Messrs.  Hawtrey,  J. 
HoIIingworth,  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone  ;  T.  Evans  of  Marston, 
Oxford  ;  and  the  Bev.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Havering-atte-Bower,  Bom- 
ford, were  the  prisetakers.  For  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  varieties 
Mr.  Harrington  won  leading  honours  with  a  praiseworthy  collection, 
comprising  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Lambard,  Bubens,  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Amazone,  Madame  Bertot,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Madame  Hip- 
polyte  Jamain,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami 

Open  CkMet.-^The  ten  classes  open  to  all  exhibitors  were  yery 
interesting,  especially  those  provided  for  collections  of  white,  yellow, 
pink,  and  crimson  Boses,  the  others  beins  chiefly  for  stands  of  one 
variety.  A  fine  collection  of  Devoniensu  from  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  was 
selected  for  first  honours  in  the  class  for  twelve  trusses  of  any  Tea 
or  Noisette,  Mr.  J.  Matlock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  following  with 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami  The  best  samples  of  Marie  Baumann  were 
staged  by  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  &  Co. ;  Abel  Carriere  by  Messrs. 
Paul  &  Son,  Mr.  C.  Turner  taking  second  with  Chailes  Darwin  very 
fine.  Mr.  W.  Farren,  How  House,  Cambridge,  had  the  best  twelve 
trusses  of  Francois  Michelon,  large  handsome  blooms  ;  Mr.  B.  B. 
Cant  taking  first  with  a  collection  of  Capltaine  Christy,  very  large 
and  full.  The  same  exhibitor  secured  chief  honours  for  a  collection 
of  yellow  Boses,  the  following  varieties  being  admirably  represented 
— Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Madame  Falcot,  Isabella  Sprunt,  Kdve  d'Or, 
Madame  Welch,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Jean  Ducher,  Caroline  Kuster,  Sol- 
faterre,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  and  Boule  d'Or.  He  also  took  the  lead 
in  the  class  for  white  Boses,  having  Devoniensis,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Bnbens,  Niphetoe,  Madame  Lacharme,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Madame 
Willermoz.  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  and  Madame  Bravy  being  the 
most  notaole  varieties.  Still  continuing  his  success,  Mr.  Cant  was 
first  with  crimson  and  velvety  crimson  Roses,  his  best  blooms  in  the 
former  class  being  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Dr.  Andry, 
Duchesse  de  Cayfns,  Duke  of  Teck,  Alfred  Colomb,  Mrs.  Baker, 
Senateur  Yaisse,  A.  E.  Williams,  and  Marie  Baumann ;  while  in  the 
latter  class  the  finest  were  Duke  of  Wellington,  Dr.  Sewell,  Duke  of 
Edinburgh.  Charles  Lefebvre,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  Prince  Camille 
de  Bohan,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Fisher  Holmes.  The  finest  col- 
lection of  pink  Boses  were  also  from  Colchester;  Marie  Colntet, 
Madame  Gkibriel  Luizet,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Elie  Morel,  Marie 
Finger,  and  La  France  being  the  principal  varieties  staged. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  very  numerous.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell 
and  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  group  of  Gloxinias  and  Ferns,  Messrs. 
Osbom  A  Sons  a  collection  of  Roses,  and  Mr.  Wells  of  Bed  Hill 
samples  of  his  spray-distributor. 


A  TBIAL  OF  EABLY  TUBNIPS. 

Soke  complaints  of  a  scarcity  of  really  good  early  Turnips  last 
year  induced  the  writer  to  inquire  why  it  was  so,  and  the  answer 
was  that  the  sorts  grown  ran  to  seeid  so  quickly  that  very  few 
Turnips  of  a  useful  size  were  to  be  had  from  the  first  sowings. 
It  was,  therefore,  resolved  this  year  to  procure  seed  of  as  many 
sorts  of  early  Turnips  as  possible,  and  to  give  them  a  fair  trial  side 
by  side.  Unfortunately  all  the  seed  b£d  not  arrived  when  the 
first  sowing  was  made  on  March  4th  of  Early  Strapleaf  White 
Stone,  Early  Bed  American  Strapleaf  Stone,  White  Stone  or  Six 
Weeks,  Extra  Early  Paris  Market,  Eariy  White  Flat  Dutch,  and 
Early  Snowball.  Seven  days  later  close  beside  these  sorts  was 
sown  Pnrpletop  Munich,  Silverball,  Jersey  Lily,  and  Teltow  Early 
Yellow.  By  the  second  week  in  May  these  sowings  were  afford- 
ing an  excellent  supply  of  small  Turnips,  many  of  which  con- 
tinued to  improve,  and  were  in  use  up  to  this  time  (June  24th), 
overlapping  a  sowing  of  all  the  sorts  on  April  14th,  some  of  which 
are  qnite  ready  for  use. 

On  May  30th  Mr.  Thomas  of  Maresfield  Park  happening  to  call, 
I  requested  him  to  examine  the  Turnips  with  me,  and  after  a 
careful  comparison  it  was  decided  that  Pnrpletop  Munich  was 
best  and  Early  Bed  American  Strapleaf  Stone  second  best,  due 
attention  being  given  to  size,  crispness,  and  flavour.  Two  or  three 
other  sorts  were  quite  equal  to  Bed  American  in  size,  but  w6re 
decidedly  inferior  in  the  other  more  important  points  of  excellence. 
Extra  Early  Paris  Market  all  "  bolted  "  without  any  perceptible 
root-swelling.  Teltow  Early  Yellow  also  burst  speedily  into 
flower,  more  in  the  guise  of  a  weakly  dwarf  weed  than  a  cultivated 
Turnip.  Early  Snowball  was  the  first  to  throw  up  its  flower 
stems  of  those  sorts  which  were  really  useful,  and  it  was  followed 


by  Bed  American,  White  Stone  or  Six-weeks,  and  Strapleaf  White. 
Of  the  sowing  on  April  14th  Purpletop  Munich  is  again  first  and 
best,  the  next  being  Early  Strapleaf  White  Stone,  closely  followed 
by  Bed  American  Strapleaf.  Extra  Early  Paris  Market  has  not 
run  to  seed,  but  its  roots  are  unworthy  of  comparison  with  anj 
of  the  others  except  Teltow  Yellow,  which  appears  worthless.— 
Edwabd  Luckhubst. 


ASPEBULA   HIBTA. 


This  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  most  handsome  species  of  Woodruff 
among  those  intrcfduoed  from  other  conntriet.  It  is  very  dwarf 
in  habit,  growing  from  3  to  4  inches  high,  with  very  slender  snb- 
ereot  stems  in  close  tufts.  Leaves  linear-oblong,  wborled,  3  to 
4  lines  long.  Flowers  borne  in  terminal  racemes,  3  to  4  lines 
across,  cruciform,  white  shaded  with  pink,  very  freely  produced, 
and  they  are  very  effective  in  contrast  with  the  deep  green  elegant 
foliage,  somewhat  resembling  miniature  stars.  It  is  a  gem  for  the 
rockery,  enjoying  a  sunny  fissure,  where  it  thrives  rapidly,  and  it 
is  readily  increamd  by  division  of  the  roots  or  by  the  young  cut- 
tings, which  will  strike  in  a  cold  frame  although  they  are  rather 
slow.  I  have  also  rallied  it  from  seed.  It  is  a  native  of  the 
Pyrenees,  and  was  first  introduced  in  1817,  although  we  seldom 
meet  with  it  even  in  the  most  complete  collections ;  flowering 
from  July  to  September.  I  obtained  two  plants  from  Froebel  and 
Co.  of  Zurich,  and  last  season  it  was  greatly  admired  and  freely 
distributed.  The  British  A.  odoraU  (Sweet  Woodruff)  is  also  a 
charming  little  plant  for  spring  flowering,  and  I  noticed  a  very 
happy  arrangement  during  May  in  which  it  was  fittingly  em- 
ployed. The  groundwork  of  Uie  bed  was  the  common  green 
Stonecrop  (S.  acre),  in  which  were  large  patches  alternately 
placed  of  this  plant  and  blue  Myosotis,  surrounded  with  double 
red  Daisies. — N.         

ROSE  SHOW  AT  THE  MANSION  HOUSE. 

On  Friday  last  an  Exhibition  of  Boses  was  held  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Lord  Mayor,  the  funds  railed  by  the  admission  fees  and  the 
subsequent  sale  of  the  blooms  shown  being  devoted  to  two  charitable 
institutions.  Ten  classes  were  provided  for  amateurs  only,  two  prizes 
being  offered  in  each— namely,  a  silver  and  a  bronze  medal.  In  most 
of  these  classes  very  satisfactory  blooms  were  sta^^d,  but  by  far  the 
most  extensive  and  beautiful  portion  of  the  display  consisted  of 
collections  of  Bose  blooms  ana  miscellaneous  plants  from  nursery- 
men. These  occupied  the  spacious  and  handsome  apartment  known 
as  the  Egyptian  Hall,  which  presented  a  most  brilliant  and  attracHve 
scene  when  illuminated  b]^  the  electric  light.  The  blooms  were 
arranged  in  banks  on  each  side  of  the  Hall,  but  though  abundance  of 
moss  was  employed  it  was  observed  that  a  few  more  Ferns  suitably 
disposed  would  have  considerably  improved  the  effect,  as  there  was 
rather  too  great  a  preponderance  of  bright  colours.  At  each  end  of 
the  Hall  were  pyramidal  groups  of  Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  Bego- 
nias, and  Fuchsias  from  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  which 
were  very  striking.  Around  the  columns  and  near  the  walls  were 
also  some  tasteful  decorations  from  the  same  firm,  consisting  chiefiy 
of  Delphiniums,  Spiraea  Filipendula  fl.-pl.,  Boses,  and  Fern  fronds, 
which  formed  graceful  wreaths  and  banks,  the  Delphiniums  being 
particularly  effective.  The  chief  exhibitors  of  Bose  blooms  in  large 
numbers  were  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshnnt ;  W.  Paul  A  Son, 
Waltham  Cross  :  G.  Prince  of  Oxford  ;  John  House,  Peterborough  ; 
Keynes  A  Co.,  oalisbury  ;  Bivers  A  Son,  Sawbridg^ worth  ;  Cooling 
and  Son,  Bath  ;  Francis  A  Co.,  Hertford ;  Bumsey,  Waltham  Cross  ; 
and  C.  Turner  of  Slough. 

The  principal  amateur  exhibitors  were  Alfred  James  Waterlow, 
Esq.,  Great  Doods,  Beigate ;  Mr.  G.  Duffield,  gardener  to  H.  K. 
Mayor,  Esq..  Winchmore  HiU,  N. ;  Alfred  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Jarvis 
Yilla,  Stevning ;  E.  Maw  ley,  Esq.,  Addiscombe  :  C.  £.  Cuthell,  Esq., 
W .  H.  Wakelev,  Esq.,  and  James  P.  Kitchin  Esq.,  Hampton,  who 
secured  the  leading  prizes  in  all  the  classes  with  blooms  of  fair  size 
aod  substance. 

The  general  arrangements  were  satisfactorily  conducted  under  the 
supervision  of  Mr.  J.  Forsyth  Johnson,  Horticultural  Director  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace. 


CURBENT  TOPICS. 

Thkbb  are  several  points  of  interest  in  the  Journal  of  June 
22nd  which  I  would  like  to  notice,  and  first  as  to  layering  Straw- 
berries. The  plan  recommended  by  "  Simolb-handsd  "  I  can 
endorse  as  the  best  that  can  be  tried,  and  superior  to  raising  the 
plants  in  pots  :  in  fact,  anything  which  I  want  extra  good  and 
quick  ready  for  use,  and  which  may  require  preparation  by  a 
previous  pricking-out  in  frames,  are  planted  in  half  soil  and  half 
manure.  Strawberries  with  a  fortnight  only  in  such  a  mixture 
will  at  this  season  obtain  a  valuable  start.  When  time  cannot  be 
spared  for  preparing  plants,  quite  as  good  results  as  can  be  ob- 
tained by  layering  in  pots  is  obtainable  by  selectiDg  the  strongest 
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rnnnera  and  planting  them  when  rooted  directly  in  their  perma- 
nent quarters.  We  haye  about  a  thousand  young  plants  which 
were  thus  planted  last  season,  and  which  now  average  from 
18  inches  to  2  feet  in  diameter.  These  were  planted  after  Peas, 
the  RFound  being  merely  hoed  and  cleaned. 

With  regard  to  what  Mr.  Muir  says  about  LettuceSi  I  may  state 
that  I  find  Hicks'  Hardy  Clos  as  procured  from  Messrs.  Veitch  of 
Chelsea  the  best  summer  sort  1  have  been  able  to  obtain,  and  it  is 
also  the  best  for  winter  use ;  in  fact,  we  have  it  all  the  year  round. 
However,  the  sort  that  may  do  well  in  one  locality  may  be  of 
little  use  in  another ;  and,  that  aside  altogether,  it  is  found  that 
tastes  differ  considerably  in  the  matter  of  what  is  the  best  kind. 

I  imagine  <'  W.  J.  M."  wiU  find  Victoria  the  best  late  Potato  he 
can  grow,  quality  considered.  Champion  will  soon  be  out  of 
cultivation  as  a  general  field  crop.  Many  are  now  growing 
Magnum  Bonum  extensively  in  this  district ;  but,  to  give  it  as 
good  a  character  as  our  experience  warrants,  it  is  very  variable  in 
quality.  The  other  kinds  named  are  all  of  inferior  quality  here. 
Grampian  was  good  last  year  and  might  be  worth  a  trial,  bearing 
in  mind  this  remark,  which  was  made  to  me  the  other  day  by  one 
of  our  estate  mechanics — ''The  longer  ye  keep  a  new  kind  o' 
Tatie  the  mealier  it  gets,  if  it's  wuth  anything  at  a*." 

As  a  cultivator  of  both  Foxgloves  and  Hollyhocks  let  me  remark 
on  the  singular  mode  of  enhancing  the  value  of  a  given  flower  at 
the  expense  of  another  which  '*  Binolb-handsd  "  has  taken. 
There  is  no  basis  for  compiuring  the  two  on  the  ground  taken. 
One  might  just  as  well  object  to  employing  half-hardy  bedding 
plants  for  an  autumn  display  on  the  ground  that  Primroses,  Ane* 
mones.  Wallflowers,  &c.,  are  as  beautiful,  or  more  so,  and  much 
more  cheaply  and  easily  cultivated.  Because  we  have  hundreds 
of  Foxgloves  flowering  just  now  and  during  July,  is  that  a  valid 
reason  for  doing  away  with  Hollyhocks,  which  are  at  their  best 
from  the  middle  of  August  to  the  end  of  October  ?— B. 


RICHMOND  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

JUNB  29th. 

Eight  yearn  of  steady  pro^fress  have  placed  the  Richmond  Society 
at  the  head  of  those  in  the  neighbourhooa  of  the  metropolis,  and  their 
shows  have  attained  considerable  fame  both  for  extent  and  for  the 
excellent  quality  of  the  productions  there  staged.  The  Exhibition 
held  on  Thnnday  last  in  tne  Old  Deer  Park  was  no  exception  to  tho 
rule,  the  same  satisfactory  advance  being  observable  that  nas  charac- 
terised each  successive  show.  Indeed  it  may  be  safely  asserted  that 
it  was  the  best  the  Society  has  yet  held,  and  much  credit  is  therefore 
due  to  Mr.  G-.  Eyles,  the  new  Secretaxy,  for  having  in  the  first  year  of 
his  management  rendered  such  good  service  in  forwarding  the  Society's 
interests.  In  nearly  all  the  very  numerous  classes  the  competition 
was  good,  and  in  some  cases  it  was  more  than  ordinarily  keen.  Four 
marquees  J  two  of  moderate  size  and  two  very  large,  were  filled  with 
the  exhibits,  the  former  being  chiefly  devoted  to  vegetables  and  fruits 
and  cottagers'  productions,  the  others  containing  the  groups,  specimen 
plants,  cat  flowers,  and  table  decorations. 

Though  the  weather  was  dull  and  threatening,  a  laree  number  of 
visitors  assembled,  amongst  whom  were  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of 
Teck,  the  Lady  Mayoress,  and  the  Belgian  horticulturists. 

Stove  and  Ureenhouse  Pianti, — ^For  so  late  a  period  these  were 
admirably  represented  by  several  collections,  including  well-grown 
fresh  healthy  specimens,  and  in  some  cases  superbly  flowered. 
Messrs.  T.  Jackson  &  Son,  Kingston,  were  the  most  successful  eX' 


speciosa  major,  with  numerous  large  richly  coloured  flowers ;  and 
Kalosanthes  Dr.  E.  Regel,  a  beautiful  variety  represented  by  a  fine 
plant.  Messrs.  Peed  &  Son,  Norbary  Nurseries,  Btreatham,  took  the 
second  position  with  specimens  very  little  inferior  to  the  preceding ; 
Pimelea  spectabilis,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  and  A.  grandiflora^  with 
Stepbanotifl  floribunda  bemg  the  most  noteworthy.  Mr.  H.  James, 
Oastle  Nursery,  Lower  Norwood,  followed,  Kalosanthes  Phoenix  ana 
Bougainvillea  glabra  being  well  shown.  In  the  class  for  six  plants 
from  exhibitors  in  the  Society's  district,  Mr.  G.  Attrill,  Bank  Grove, 
Ham.  won  chief  honours,  having  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  Allamanda 
Henaersoni,  and  a  Bongainvillea  strong  and  freely  flowered.  Mr. 
Bowell,  gardener  to  Lady  Parker,  Stawell  House,  Bichmond,  was 
second  with  a  plant  of  Feristeria  elata  bearing  a  spike  8  feet  hi^h 
with  twenty  flowers  and  buds.  Allamanda  grandiflora  was  also  in 
satisfactorir  oondition  with  several  others. 

Pektrgonivms. — A  bright  display  of  these  was  contributed.  For  six 
Show  varieties  Mr.  Wiggius,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  HiUingdon 
Place,  Uxbridge,  gain^  the  chief  award  with  Madame  Tfaibaut, 
Setting  Sun,  Kobina,  and  Prince  Leopold  very  well  fiowered.  Mr. 
Oroxford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dunnage,  Albury  House,  Surbiton,  and 
Mr.  J.  W.  Wells,  gardener  to  J.  Rodgers^Esq.,  Belwyn  Court,  Richmond, 
were  second  and  third  respectively  with  much  smaller  plants.  Mr. 
Wiggins  also  had  the  best  six  Fancy  varieties.  Pilgrimage,  Lady 
Harvey,  Lucy,  and  Mrs.  Graham  being  in  grand  form.    Mr.  Croxford 


again  took  the  second  position,  but  with  healthy  plants.  Two 
collections  in  the  class  for  six  2Sonal  or  bedding  varieties  were  very 
noteworthy ;  these  were  from  Mr.  Bond,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Evans,  Beech 
House,  Teddington,  and  Mr.  Croxford,  who  were  first  and  second 
respectively.  In  the  first-prize  collection  the  plants  were  of  even 
size,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  bearing  fine  trusses  of  flowers. 
The  varieties,  too,  were  weU  selected,  comprising  Madame  Thibant, 
Master  Christine,  Nemesis,  and  Madame  Baltet  Mr.  Oroxford's  best 
plants  were  Mrs.  Turner,  a  flue  rich  rose-pink,  and  Wonderful,  a  deep 
glowing  scarlet,  both  single  varieties,  ana  very  effective. 

Femt. — Few  of  the  extremelv  large  specimens  occasionally  seen  at 
the  London  shows  were  staged  here,  but  all  were  distinguished  by 
surprising  health,  and  in  one  or  two  of  the  leading  collections  the 

Slants  were  all  that  could  be  desired.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  B. 
[orrell,  gardener  to  J.  8.  Butter,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Richmond,  was 
adjudged  the  principal  position,  his  plants  including  excellent  ex- 
amples of  Darallia  Mooreanaj  Gjmnogramma  Peruviana  arsyrophyUa 
very  fine,  Dicksonia  davallioides,  I^vallia  pyxidata,  and  Gymno- 
gramma  chrysophylla.  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  Putney,  followed  closely 
with  Dicksonia  antarctica,  Platjoerinm  alcicorne  lam  and  fine,  and 
Adiantum  concinnum.  Messrs.  W.  Fromow  A  Son,  Turnham  Green, 
secured  the  third  position,  four  really  creditable  collections  being 
staged  in  this  class.  In  the  district  class  for  six  Ferns,  Mr.  D.  Eas^ 
ffardener  to  F.  Wigan,  Esq.,  Clare  Lawn,  East  Sheen,  carried  off  the 
nrst  prize  for  well-grown  plants ;  Mr.  Morrell  being  second  also  with 
specimens  in  very  fine  condition.  Mr.  0.  Prickett.  gardener  to  Dr. 
Francis,  Manor  House,  Bichmond,  had  the  best  twelve  hardy  Ferns, 
choice  varieties  and  in  good  condition ;  Messrs.'  Wells  and  Morrell 
following  with  very  similar  plants. 

Fvcksieu. — In  several  classes  these  were  admirably  shown,  although 
there  was  considerable  difference  in  the  stjle  of  training  adoptM. 
The  finest  specimens  were  shown  in  the  open  class  for  nine,  ana  the 
Judges  vexy  properly  selected  a  collection  from  Mr.  Morrell  for  the 
chief  honours.  These  plants  were  extremely  even  and  graceful,  of 
conical  form,  about  4  feet  hi^h,  and  flowering  profusely ;  the  lateral 
branches  drooping  slightly  with  their  own  weight,  gave  a  very  grace- 
ful appearance  to  the  plants.  The  second  prize  was  accorded  to  Mr. 
E.  Beckett,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Carrie,  Esq.,  Bandown,  Esher,  who  had 
by  far  the  largest  plants  grown,  some  exceeding  6  feet,  all  verv 
healthy  and  well  flowered.  Mr.  Bond  followed  with  large  conical- 
shaped  plants  in  creditable  condition,  one  example  of  Earl  Beacons- 
field  being  greatly  admired. 

Groups.-'An  important  portion  of  the  Exhibition  was  constituted 
by  the  entries  in  tne  open  class  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  for 
effect  in  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet.  Six  attractive  and 
very  diversely  arranged  groups  were  staged  ;  but  though  there  was 
considerable  difference  of  opinion  respecting  the  justness  of  the  in- 
ferior awards,  the  one  selected  for  the  premier  position  wasgenerally 
admired  as  both  novel  and  tasteful.  This  was  from  Mr.  H.  James, 
who  might  with  advantage  show  such  groups  more  frequently,  as  they 
are  instructive,  and  form  a  most  agreeable  break  from  the  stereotyped 
even  banks  of  plants  too  commonly  staged.  The  second  prize  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  Fromow  and  Sons,  who  had  a  graceful  combina- 
tion of  fine-foliage  and  flowering  plants,  very  bright  and  effective  ; 
but  this, and  the  group  from  Mr.  W.Brown,  Bichmond, placed  fourth, 
were  so  similar  in  character  and  merit  that  they  deserved  eaual  awards. 
Mr.  J.  Bruckhaus,  Hooper's  Nursery,  Twickenham,  was  tnird  with  a 
diversified  arrangement  of  Palms^  Ferns,  Dracaenas,  and  Crotons,  with 
Begonias,  Campanulas,  and  Gloxinias. 

Amongst  the  numtfrous  other  plants  shown  the  Calceolarias  deserve 
especial  notice,  particularly  the  premier  collection  from  Mr.  East, 
which  were  in  excellent  health  and  the  foliage  finelv  coloured  :  the 
varieties  Madame  Hunnibelle,  Prince  Albert  Edward,  Laingi,  Uban- 
tini,  and  Chelsoni  being  beautifully  represented.  The  other  collec- 
tions from  Messrs.  Sallows  and  Wigan  were  also  good.  Fine-foliaee 
and  Tuberous  Begonias,  Orchids,  Gloxinias  were  all  staged  in  satis- 
factory condition. 

Cut  Flowers, — Prominent  amongst  these  were  the  Roses,  which  were 
extremely  fresh  and  highly  coloured.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes 
Messrs.  G.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  secured  the  chief  prizes  with  mag- 
nificent blooms  of  all  the  leading  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Bumsey,  Wal- 
tham  Cross,  also  contributed  some  handsome  blooms.  In  the  open 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms  Mr.  C.  Warwick,  gardener  to  J.  P. 
Kitchener.  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Hampton,  took  the  lead  with  fine  fresh 
samples  of  excellent  substance.  Mr.  Moorman,  gardener  to  the  Misses 
Christy,  Coombe  Bank,  Kingston,  also  staged  well  in  the  same  class. 
E.  Mawley.  Esq.,  Addiscombe,  gained  the  cnief  award  for  twelve  with 
beautiful  blooms,  and  in  other  classes  the  following  exhibitors  gained 
well-deserved  honours. — Mr.  W.  Croker,  gardener  to  W.  Register, 
Esq.,  Lawn  Lodge,  Isleworth  ;  Mr.  W.  Bates,  gardener  to  J.  E.  Meek, 
Esq.,  Ponlett  Lod|^,  Twickenham  ;  Mr.  E.  Lake,  gardener  to  B.  Ascher- 
son,  Esq.,  Haversham  Grange,  Twickenham ;  and  D.  Eoberts,  Esq., 
Park  Villa,  Bichmond.  Several  special  prizes  were  offered  for  Roses 
and  other  cut  blooms  by  C.  Selwyn,  Esq.,  Selwyn  Court,  Richmond  : 
D.  Roberts,  Esq. ;  Messrs.  J.  (k  G.  Peirce,  H.  Herbst,  and  others,  and 
most  were  well  competed  for,  Messrs.  Moorman,  Bates,  Hinnell; 
Stephens,  gardener  to  J.  Bull,  Esq.,  Bedholm,  Teddington  ;  and  Berry, 
gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Leven,  Boehampton  Mouse,  being  the 
most  successful  exhibitors. 

Yases,  bouquets,  and  table  decorations  were  numerously  shown^nd 
some  tasteful  designs  were  submitted.    Three  stands  from  Mrs.  Hoi- 
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ford.  The  Ck>ttage,  Petersham,  for  which  the  silrer  medal  giren  bj 
the  I>uke  of  Teck  was  awarded,  were  verj  novel,  the  flowers  con- 
sisting of  white  Water  Lilies,  Gladiolus  Colyillei  albns,  with  a  few 
yellow  Marguerites  snd  Spirieas,  leaves  of  the  Copper  Beech  and 
Adiantum  fronds  being  arranged  with  them.  It  was,  however,  ob- 
servable that  these  were  scarcely  suitable  for  a  table,  as  they  were 
rather  heavy,  and  further,  onl^  one  side  had  been  completely  finished. 
Mr.  W.  Brown  was  the  principal  prizetaker  for  bouquets,  and  con- 
tributed some  pretty  arrangements  ;  he  was  also  successful  in  other 
classes  for  stands  of  flowers. 

FmU. — Numerous  collections  of  fruit  were  staged  in  most  of  the 
classes,  and  the  leading  exhibits  were  of  very  good  quality,  though 
several  others  were  characterised  by  a  rather  too  noticeable  deficiency 
in  regard  to  ripeness,  which  was  especially  the  case  with  the  majority 
of  white  Grapes  shown.   For  a  collection  of  six  dishes  Mr.  Wildsmith, 


and  Beliegarde  Peaches.  Mr.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson, 
Bs<).,  Gnnnersbury  House,  was  a  close  second,  his  principal  dishes 
being  fine  black  Grapes,  an  even  and  well-ripened  Queen  Pine  Apple, 
and  ^ood-sized  Condor  Peaches.  Mr.  Davis,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  H. 
Moms,  Boehampton  Park,  was  third  with  smaller  but  creditable 
samples.  The  best  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  were  staged  by 
Mr.  P.  Feist,  gardener  to  B.  J.  Ashton,  Bsq.,  Bishopgate  House, 
Staines,  who  well  deserved  the  first  prize  awarded  htm  for  handsome 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  with  large  finely  coloured  berries.  Mr. 
Davis  and  Mr.  W.  Fyfe,  sardener  to  W.  F.  Dick^  Bso.,  Thames  Ditton 
House,  were  second  and  third  respectively  with  less  well-finished 
samples.  Mr.  Feist  and  Mr.  J.  Wagstaff,  gardpner  to  H.  Elam,  Est}., 
Firsleigh,  Isleworth,  were  two  of  the  chief  exhibitors  of  white 
Grapes,  Messrs.  Attrill  and  Lake  having  good  Peaches,  and  D.  Heckle, 

Srdener  to  W.  Cunard  Esq.,  Lebanon  House,  Twicxenham,  staged 
e  Strawberries. 

Vegetables  were  largely  and  well  shown,  the  leading  prizes  being 
secured  by  Messrs.  E.  Beckett,  Wagstaff,  and  Morrell,  who  had  some 
excellent  collections.  Messrs.  Carter  &  Co.'s  prizes  for  four  dishes  of 
Peas,  of  the  varieties  Telegraph,  Telephone,  Stratagem,  and  Pride  of 
the  Market,  brought  six  competitors,  the  awards  being  granted  to 
Mr.  G.  Williams,  gardener  to  C.  Liddell,  Esq..  Peasmarsh  Place, 
Sussex ;  Mr.  W.  Chittleburgh,  gardener  to  Col.  Rous,  Worsted  House ; 
and  Mr.  Phillips  of  Meopham,  Kent.  Messrs.  Sutton  Sc  Sons'  prizes 
for  Cucumbers  were  also  well  competed  for. 

.  rAe  Veitch  MemoricU  Prizes. — ^This  year  the  trustees  of  this  fund 
decided  to  offer  these  prizes  at  Bichmond — ^namely,  £5  and  a  Yeitch 
Memorial  medal  for  the  best  stove  or  greenhouse  plant  in  flower,  and 
the  same  amount  for  the  best  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes.  In  the 
plant  class  there  were  six  entries^  the  prizes  being  awarded  to  Mr.  J. 
Hinnell,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Davis,  Esq.,  Anglesea  House,  Surbiton, 
for  a  specimen  of  Erica  tricolor  dumosa  of  globular  form  5  feet  in 
diameter,  very  evenly  trained,  and  in  good  health,  the  flowers  also 
being  numerous  but  a  little  past  their  best  Mr.  Bates  had  a  well- 
flowered  Bougainvillea  glabra  in  the  same  class,  and  Messrs.  Peed  and 
Son  a  healthy  Allamanda  grandiflora.  In  the  Grape  class  Mr.  Hudson 
won  amongst  five  competitors  with  two  grand  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court,  the  berries  of  great  size  and  superbly  coloured. 

Miscellaneous  groups  and  exhibits  were  numerous  and  very  attrac- 
tive, the  most  noteworthy  being  the  following  : — Messrs.  J.  Yeitch 
and  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  beautiful  group  of  Boses  in  pots,  with 
Japanese  Maples  at  the  back  and  a  margin  of  Eurja  ]atiK)iia  varie- 
gata.  Six  boxes  of  fine  Rose  blooms  were  also  staged  by  the  same 
firm.  Messrs.  C.  Lee  A  Son,  Hammersmith,  contributed  an  attractive 
collection  of  ornamental  shrubs  and  trees  and  Roses  in  pots,  with 
boxes  of  Bose  blooms.  Messrs.  Osborn  &  Sons,  Fulbam,  had  a  pretty 
group  of  hardy  plants  ;  Mr.  Wiggins  a  group  of  Pelargoniums ;  Mr. 
Kingbom,  Richmond,  a  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  tastefully 
arranged  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Pestndge,  Brentford,  had  a  collection  of 
eighteen  varieties  of  Tricolor  Pelargoniums.  All  these  were  highly 
commended,  as  were  also  some  particularly  handsome  Cherries  from 
Messrs.  Bivers  dc  Son  of  Sawbndgeworth,  and  samples  of  a  sprav- 
dUtributor  from  Mr.  Wells  of  Red  HUl. 


VINES  AT  LONGLE AT— MANURE. 

Eyertonk  interested  in  Grape-growing  is  deeply  indebted  to 
Mr.  Taylor  for  his  full  and  clear  account  of  the  system  which 
has  produced  snob  splendid  results  at  Longleat.  In  the  cardinal 
question  of  manuring,  however,  which  was  treated  of  on  page  485, 
there  is  an  uncertainty  which  perhaps  Mr.  Taylor  could  in  some 
degree  clear  up.  Earth  which  has  been  used  is  necessarily  of 
variable  composition  ;  but  Dr.  Voelcker,  in  the  eighth  volume 
of  the  second  series  of  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  states  that  in  some  specimens  which  he  examined  there 
was  found  to  be  about  0  07  per  cent,  of  nitrogen  added  (equal  to 
about  009  of  ammonia),  each  time  the  same  earth  was  used. 
In  other  experiments  by  Dr.  Gilbert  the  addition  of  nitrogen  was 
found  to  be  more  than  double  this  amount  It  obviously  depends 
greatly  on  the  quantity  of  earth  osed  and  the  number  of  individuals 
using  the  dxy  earth ;  but  in  some  places  the  earth  after  use  is 


dried  and  used  twice,  or  three,  four,  or  five  times  over,  each  tame» 
of  course,  receivinff  an  increment  of  strength.  If  used  only 
once,  and  Dr.  Voelcxer^s  estimate  is  taken,  the  quantity  employed 
by  Mr.  Taylor— half  a  bushel,  or  say  50  lbs.  to  the  square  yard — 
would  be  equivalent  to  a  dressing  at  the  rate  of  12  tons  of  best 
rotten  farmyard  manure  per  acre,  while  at  Dr.  Gilbert's  estimate 
it  would  be  equal  to  as  much  as  20  tons  dnng  per  acre.  If 
passed  more  than  once  through  the  closet  the  strength  would  be 
proportionately  increased.  Might  I,  therefore,  ask  Mr.  Taylor 
kindly  to  tay,  as  nearly  as  circumstances  permit  him,  whether  the 
earth  he  nses  has  been  employed  only  once  or  more  than  once  f 
and  about  what  number  of  persons  have  on  an  average  of  the 
year  nsed  the  earth,  and  what  quantity  has  been  so  used  ? — J.  B.  K. 

[In  answer  to  ^*  J.  B.  K.,"  I  have  to  say  that  the  earth  is  only 
used  once.  The  closets,  of  which  there  are  four,  are  fitted  with 
a  handle,  which  is  pulled  in  the  same  way  as  when  water  is  nsed. 
They  are  only  in  use  about  six  months  oat  of  twelve,  and  then 
the  number  using  them  is  on  the  average  about  fourteen.  Only 
a  small  quantity  of  earth  is  nsed,  but  that  is  in  the  best  ponible 
condition  ;  for  failing  naturally  dried  earth  at  any  time  there  if 
always  a  heap  of  burned  clay  (of  which  I  prepare  a  great  quantity 
every  winter)  to  fall  back  on.  I  was  asked,  when  the  buildings 
were  erected,  whether  I  thought  it  worth  my  while  keeping  them 
supplied  with  earth.  My  answer  was  that  I  shonla  be  very 
pleased  to  do  the  same  for  a  whole  town.  There  is  no  manure 
either  natural  or  artificial  so  valuable  as  this,  and  yet  in  the 
majority  of  cases  it  is  not  only  wasted,  but  is  so  managed  as  to 
bring  on  disease  and  premature  death.  It  cannot  be  too  often 
impressed  on  our  readers  that  diy  earth  is  a  perfect  deodoriser, 
and  that  water  is  not.  I  cannot  obtain  sufficient  of  this  manure, 
and  up  to  the  present  time  half  of  the  Muscat  house  has  had  none 
this  season.— Wm.  Tatloh.] 


SPIGELIA  MARYLANDIOA. 

This  plant,  which  is  commonly  known  as  Worm  Grass,  from 
its  medicinal  qualities,  is  seldom  alluded  to  in  the  press  ;  yet  it  is 
worth  growing.  It  is  a  showy  little  perennial  with  slender  four- 
angled  stems  9  to  15  inches  high,  varying  considerably  according 
to  position  as  regards  moisture.  Leaves  opposite,  sessile,  ovate- 
acuminate,  acute,  entire.  Flowers  four  to  eight  at  the  top  of  the 
stems,  with  tubular  corollas  1  to  l^inch  long ;  tubes  rich  crimson ; 
limb  with  five  ovate  acute  divisions,  the  upper  surface  yellow, 
which  affords  a  striking  contrast  to  the  high-coloured  tube.  It  is 
an  extremely  pretty  plant  for  the  border  or  rockery,  enjoying  a 
shady  damp  position  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  although  a  moist 
position  is  the  chief  thing  to  be  considered  in  its  successful  culti- 
vation, as  I  have  grown  it  in  soil  entirely  free  from  peat  but 
damp,  and  it  grew  admirably ;  the  position  was  withal  most 
exposed,  with  the  sun  pouring  upon  it  nearly  all  the  day.  Among 
others  the  Rev.  Ewbank  of  Ryoe  expressed  astonii^hment  at  the 
healthy  condition  of  the  plant  in  question.  I  mention  this  so 
that  those  who  do  not  possess  a  shady  place  need  not  be  without 
such  a  charming  plant  It  is  a  native  of  the  United  States,  where 
it  is  very  abundant,  and  from  whence  it  was  introduced  as  early 
as  1694,  and  a  figure  of  it  appears  in  the  **  Botanical  Magazine," 
pi.  80.  Its  proper  place  is  undoubtedly  in  association  with 
other  American  damp-loving  plants,  such  as  Trillium!i,  Lilies, 
Gentians,  &c.  It  is  readily  increased  by  division  of  the  root, 
which  is  beat  accomplished  early  in  spring  just  as  growth 
commences. — N.         

WEST  OF  ENGLAND  ROSE  SHOW. 

HERBFORD. 

Thk  sixteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  Roses  in  connection  with  the 
above  Society  was  held  on  Thursday  the  29th  ult.  in  the  Shire  Hall, 
when,  favoured  with  glorious  weather,  a  numerous  oompanj  of  the 
Roee-loving  and  sight-seeing  public  were  attracted  to  our  ancient  city. 
It  need  not  be  stated  that,  as  an  exhibition  of  Roses,  the  one  just 
held  did  not  come  up  to  the  average  of  former  years.  Nobody  ex- 
pected it  would.  At  Bath  last  Wednesday  both  in  (quality  and  quan- 
tity the  National  Bose  Society's  Provincial  Exhibition  fell  far  short. 
But  how  could  the  issue  be  otherwise  ?  The  long-continued  cold  and 
sunless  weather  has  for  some  weeks  dangerously  retarded  vegetation, 
with  its  inevitable  results  of  no  blooms  at  all,  or  accompanied  with  the 
damaging  faults  of  coarseness  or  want  of  symmetry.  Strange  to  say, 
colour  this  year  is  all  that  can  be  desired  (pink  Roises  of  the  old  type 
of  John  Hopper  and  Olemence  Joigneaux  are  quite  red).  This  curious 
fact  ia  worthy  of  comment,  aa  li>;ht  and  sun  are  the  main  factors  in 
the  production  of  colour.  The  fixture  for  the  day  following  Bath 
surely  was  most  unwise,  as  it  kept  off  several  of  the  chief  nurserymen, 
who  always  made  a  point  of  exhibiting  at  Hereford  when  they  could. 
Nevertheless,  in  spite  of  all  the^e  drawbacks,  and  although  a  sadgap 
was  left  in  the  Hall  by  the  absL-noe  of  the  Heavitiee  and  Old  Weir 
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eihibjia  (and  will  be  io  CTer;  exhibition  tbrouehout  the  eoBBon), 
B  most  eDJDTable  and  eicellent  mectiiiK  was  held,  at  whicb  BcTeml 
new  competftore  meritorionsiy  came  to  the  front. 

The  following  are  tbe  lists  moat  likelr  to  interest  the  general 
pQblic:— Uessrs.  CntastOD  A  Co.  swept  the  boaid  in  tbe  nuraerjmen'a 
open  diTision  with  seTcntr-two  and  thirty-sii  trebles,  and  twentT- 
foar  Tuietlea.  Their  collection  of  aerenty-two  consisted  of  the 
fotlowinE  TBrieties— H.F.'s,  Hippolvte  JamBin,  Jeaane  Surr,  emnd 
in  colour.  Caroline  Kuster,  Pierre  Hotting,  Uarquise  da  Morte- 
nart,  Le  HaTie,  fine;  EtienDeLeret,MareaeriteBrBssac,I>uchessede 
UornT,  Uadame  C.  Wood.  LkHb.  Eipoeition  da  Brie,  Prince  Arthur 
(Cant's),  most  nsefnl ;  Harie  Finger,  His.  Baker,  eiqnisite;  Alba 
Boaea,  Jean  Lisband  Yictor  Verdier,  Bir  Qamet  Wolselt;,  Usrie 
Coinlet,  J.  8.  Mill,  Alice  Dureau,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Caroline 
da  Sanaa),  Ia  France,  everywhere  gorgeona;  A.  K.  WilliamB,  the 
fiaest  Rosa  in  the  Hall ;  Capitaine  Christy,  Charles  Lefebire,  Bsronns 
de  Rothschild,  Uargaerite  Hanoin,  L'Esperence,  Louis  Van  Bootta, 
llonsieur  Komaa,  (Mn^ial  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Nachury,  S^natenr 
Vaime.  ICadame  Gabriel  Lniiet,  Ding^  CoDard,  Eugene  Verdier, 
£.  Y.  Teas.  Edouard  Uorren  Uanrice  Bemardin,  Edouard  Morien, 
Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison.  Mi^bstb.  Cqi  tia  A  Co.  took  sreond  prizs 
with  smaller,  but  freeh,  smooth,  and  very  well-coionred  blooms. 
Especially  notioeable  were  Pride  of  Wattham  (a  new  and  decided 
acqnisition),  Penelope  Hayo,  Camille  Bemardin,  and  Paul  Meyron, 
B  Rose  by  no  means  to  tie  despised  <rhen  bright  nnd  symmelrical. 
This  flm  also  took  second  priie  for  twenty-focr  Tarietiss,  and  an 
Mtra  priiB,  £6,  for  aaTenty-lwo  ysriettcs  open  to  nurserymen  not 
living  in  HerefordBhire,  this  class  not  filling  to  entitle  them  to  first 
prise.  Messrs.  Dawaon  A  Whiting  took  third  priie  in  seventy-two 
Tarieties,  second  priie  in  thirty-aii  trebles,  and  third  priie  in  twenty- 
four  varietleB.  In  class,  eigbtecD  varieties,  three  trusses,  there  was 
DO  competition.  In  twentr-funr  single  varietiea  tbe  second  pnie  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Wm,  Grove,  Hereford,  Uie  only  competitor. 

In  Class  B.  amstenra.  open  to  the  United  Etncdom,  thirU-aix 
Tarieties,  single  trusses,  Srstpriie  £6  (witti  NBtionaT  Rose  Sodetr'a 
medal)  was  taken  by  Ur.  w!  J.  Grant,  Ledbury ;  second  priie  DJ 
Miss  Bnlmet,  BroatUanda,  Hereford  ^  third  priie  (not  taken).  Mr. 
Qnnt'a  collection,  contained  blooma  BOinll  bat  freah  and  good,  wltb 
a  fins  sprinkling  of  Teas.  Twenty-fonr  Tarieties,  single  tmsaea. — 
First,  BoT,  C.  H,  Bulmer,  Credenhill  Eectory,  Hcreloi  d ;  second. 
Hiss  Bnlmei  ]  third  priie,  Mr.  Berrington.  The  special  pnie  given 
by  Cranaton's  Nursery  and  Beod  Company,  Limited,  for  a  collection 
ol  twenU-fonr  Bnglish-raiaed  Iloaea  not  in  oommerce  prevlona  to 
1878,  had  no  entries.  We  msy  be  allowed  to  say  tbe  wonder  would 
be  if  it  bad.  By  the  National  Rose  Society's  naeful  caMlogne  of 
BihibitioD  Rose*  anyone  can  easily  reckon  that  alrant  thirteen  varie- 
tiea only  could  bave  tieeu  suged,  and  if  tbe  special  had  not  been 
handicapped  by  any  limit  of  time  at  all.  even  then  only  some  twenty- 
seven  varieties  of  exhibition  Roses  could  have  lieen  staged. 

In  the  anutenr  close  division  the  competition  was  very  keen,  ths 
more  bo  doubtless  from  Uisa  Bulmer  elevating  heiself  this  year  to 
that  position  in  the  open  amateur  division,  which  tbe  prise  list  shows 
iba  is  so  well  capable  of  adomiog.  The  blooma  throughout  tbia 
division,  eicept  those  of  Mr.  C.  Williams,  Lower  Eaton,  were  gene- 
rally aniall  or  eaaise,  and  evidently  appealed  for  more  persevering 
and  intelligent  treatment.  Mfssrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  carried  off  Grst 
priie  for  twcnty-fonr  blooma  of  any  one  Rose,  with  faultless  blooma 
(each)  of  La  Fnnoe,  and  Messrs.  Itawson  t  Co,  second  priie  with 

In  Class  D  for  new  Bosaa  Measra.  Cnrtia  ^  Sandford  took  fint 

Sriie  with  tbe  following  varieties  as  most  noticeable— H. P.  Mrs. 
owitt.  very  good  ;  H,P.  Pride  of  Waltbam,  also  eicellent ;  and  H.P. 
Ferdinand  Chaffotla,  useful ;  and  H.P.  Madame  Ducher.  very  promis- 
ing. Messrs.  Cortia  di  Sandford  also  carried  off  the  priie  for  twelve 
blooms  of  any  new  Rose  with  H.P.  Alfred  Damesnil,  a  new  Rose  of  a 
moat  oaefat  colour,  fine  form,  and  ahown  remarkably  well.  A  fine 
collecUoQ  from  Mr.  Q.  P.  Hawtrey,  Atdin  House,  Slough,  arrived  too 
late  for  competition.  They  were  awarded  on  their  extraordinary 
merits  and  misfortune  a  special  priie. 

The  deoorativa  depari^ment  was  anuanally  large,  and  carried  out  in 
the  best  possible  taste  and  Bkil).  Lord  Bate's  first  piiie  was  taken 
by  Misa  M.  Beriows,  and  thoroughly  deserved  its  premier  position, 
especially  as  it  was  a  first  attempt  in  public  Misa  Cypher  of 
Chellenliam  took  the  chief  priiea  in  IwaqaeCs,  for  which  she  is  so 
JDstly  celebrated.  Mr.  J.  H.  Arkwrigbt  and  Mrs.  Arkwrigbt  of 
Hampton  Court,  Leominater,  and  Mra.  Harry  Arkwrigbt  acted  aa 
Jndgei  in  this  ^viaiiu.  Bav.  A,  J.  Williams,  Alderminster  Rectory, 
Stratford-on-ATon  ;  Mr.  Hall  Birkenhead  ;  and  Bev.  C.  H.  Bulmer, 
Credenhill  Rectory,  Hereford,  in  the  nurserymen's  division  ;  and 
Heaars.  Cranston  and  Sandford  in  tba  anateiua'  diTiaion.— Huut- 
■  IUCDMBSHT. 


L.SLIA  HARPOPHYLLA. 
This  hM  now  been  in  cnltivatioa  for  aboat  ten  years,  bat  antil 
qnite  lecentlj  it  was  Ten  expensiTe,  and  could  only  be  ranked 
amangat  the  cnrioa  and  rantiei  of  Orcbid  collactiona  ;  now, 
however,  Ur.  B.  8.  Williams  of  Upper  Holtoway  has  ancceeded 
in  obtaining  a  good  stock,  and  in  conaeqaence  p1ant«  at«  being 
oSered  at  moch  more  modente  ptioM  that  will  place  a  teftlly 
tuefnl  OrchiJ  witbin  the  reach  of  icoie*  who  would  have  been 


qaite  unable  to  obtain  it  at  the  previons  high  prices.  It  ia  one 
of  tbe  small-flowered  species,  but  qnite  nnlike  any  nt  tbe  better 
knonn  forma,  auch  aa  L.  autamaalis,  L,  aaceps,  and  others.  The 
flowers  ue  stai-stiaped,  with  narrow  spreading  sepsis  and  petals 
of  a  ridh  oiange  Termilion  hne,  a  colour  very  rsie  amongit 


Fig. ».— Ijella  haipophjrllii, 

Orchidii,  and  correspond ingly  striking.  The  neat  little  flowera 
it  cot  singly  and  wired  would  be  admirably  snited  for  bonqneta 
or  arrangiDg  with  other  flowers  in  vaaes  for  tbe  table,  and  for 
choice  and  distinct  buthmboles  they  would  also  be  well  adapted. 


rirgin  spawn  for  crops  ia  new  and 
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litter  tbattudbaanl&idinapittorUeloD  culture  for  some  time  b«fore, 
the  BpawD  rnnDing  in  Che  soil  bed  after  it  was  msde  up.  I  have  many 
times  gathered  more  than  a  pound  weight  to  ths  foot  from  our  beds, 
and  reoeiTsd  a  hij^her  price  for  all  sold  (many  bnibels)  than  tbat 
named  in  ths  Jonnial.— Groweb. 


THETisittothUoonntiyoftheBBLOiAHHOBTicULTDBiffTsinaf 
be  laid  to  have  terminftted  laat  Satnrdar.  Aft«i  Tiiitiog  Cliredea 
fmd  Dropmote  (on  Wednesday  the  28tfa  alt),  with  which  and  the 
nuToniiding  sceaery  they  were  miicb  impretted,  and  equally  so  with 
Frogmore,  where  a  right  royal  repast  was  provided  by  command 
of  Her  Majesty,  they  inspected  the  excellently  conducted  Dur»eiT 
of  Mr.  Turoei  et  Blougb,  and  were  hospitably  cntertaioed  by  the 
esteemed  proprietor.  On  Thunday  some  of  the  market  gaideni 
in  the  Hiames  Talley  were  inspected,  and  a  vlait  was  paid  to  the 
Richmond  Show,  which  almost  surprised  them  by  its  excellence, 
both  as  regards  culture  and  variety  of  pioductt,  as  a  local  exhi- 
bition. Id  the  eteniDg  oar  friends  attended  the  anniversary 
dinner  ot  the  Qardenera'  Royal  Benevolent  Institution,  at  which 
the  Lord  Mayor  presided,  the  company  nambering  175  guests. 

On  Friday  the;  visited  Hr.  WiLLiAKs'  BffrABLiaBH&NT 

AT  Hollow  AT.  Passing  through  some  tor^  bouses  and  admiring 
the  display  ot  Otcbids— Vandat,  Cattleyas,  and  Odontogloasuma 
being  especially  fine,  also  the  great  and  healthy  itocki  ot  plants,' 
snch  as  Dipladeniaa,  AUsmandai,  Ixoras,  Crotons,  Nepenthes,  &c, 
oocupied  nearly  three  honn.  One  of  the  large  cool  hooses  was 
prepared  for  the  luncheon,  which  by  its  excellence  was  in  keeping 
with  the  narser^,  and  a  most  agreeable  hour  was  spent  amidst 
loyal  toasts  and  complimentai;  greetings, 

A  DBIVB  of  a  few  miles  throngh  a  beautiful  district  was 

next  enjoyed,  and  Mr.  Ctttbctsh's  KiTBeB&iBe  at  Bamet  visited  ; 
one  celebrated  for  the  exteoiive  ooUection  of  specimen  variegated 
Hollies,  the  other  for  the  propagation  and  coltnre  ot  bardwooded 
plants— Heaths,  Epacrises,  Dracopbyllums,  Acacias,  Eedarocuas, 
EriostemoDs,  Fimeleaa,  jcc,  the  stocks  of  which  elicited  expressions 
of  approval.  A  letani  waa  then  made  to  Highgate,  and  the  nur- 
sery there  passed  through,  and  its  great  collection  of  Ivies,  Bweet 
Bays,  and  clioice  eveigreent  inspected.  A  treat  ot  a  diflerEnt 
character  bronght  the  da;  to  a  doM. 

Adjoining  the  above  nursery  is  Eollt  Lodge,  the  resi- 
dence ot  Baroness  Bnrdett'Coutts.  Thi*  estimable  lady  not  only 
readily  afforded  facilities  tor  an  inspection  of  the  gardens  and 
grounds,  bat  provided  elegant  rebeehments  in  the  garden  saloon 
and  mnEeum.  Situated  at  the  immediate  verge  of  London,  the 
pleasure  grounds  are  almost  startling  by  their  rural  beauty.  The 
grounds,  boldly  undnlated  and  richly  wooded,  walks  enclosed  in 
foliage,  smooth  lawns,  and  bright  Sower  borders  and  beds,  with  the 
structnres  devoted  to  fruit  and  plant  cnltnie,  afforded  an  oppor- 
tunity of  Eeeing  gardening  in  it*  various  aspects  most  ably  con- 
ducted by  Mr,  Wiltard.  The  time,  too  short,  was  spent  most  en- 
joyably  here.  In  the  secluded  grounds  there  is  no  suspicion  of 
being  near  the  bns^  haunts  ot  men,  yet  pass  through  the  thick 
belt  of  trees  that  fringe  the  hill  and  the  largest  city  of  the  world 
is  spread  at  our  feet  Thus  a  busy  day  waa  brought  to  an  agree* 
able  termination,  and  all  went  home  Mtiified. 

Oh  Saturday  the  programme  included  CfllBVnCK,  Eew, 

and  BiON  HonsB,  with  luncheon  provided  by  Dr.  Hasters  at  the 
"Star and  Garter,"  Richmond.  Even  a  sammaiy  description  o( 
these  establishments  will  not  be  attempted,  and  it  mast  suffice  to 
aay  that  Chiswick  ia  the  embodiment  of  practical  and  experimental 


horticulture ;  Kew  unequalled  (or  its  rich  stores  of  vegetable  pio- 
dncts  ;  and  Bion  House  is  a  fine  type  ot  a  nobleoun's  residence 
and  of  general  gardening  as  conducted  by  one  of  the  moat  skUled 
practjUone^^  Ui.  Woodbridge,  The  weather  during  the  week  has 
been  fine,  and  alt  the  arrangements  have  been  carried  out  in  a 
satisfactory  manner. 

ALTHOHaH  the' majority  ot  the  visitors  KKTUBKED  TO 

BELaicu  on  the  close  ot  the  programme,  yet  a  few  remained  and 
vistted  Mr.  Riven' great  truit-growing  establishment  atSawbridge- 
worth  on  Monday,  the  National  Rose  Show  on  Tnesday,  also  Messrs. 
Veitch's  nursery  at  Coombe  Wood — one  of  the  most  pictureaqne, 
vrell-fnmiibed,  and  admirably  conducted  establishments  ot  its 
kind  in  the  kingdom.  Mr.  Waterer's  nursery,  we  believe,  has  also 
been  visited  by  some  indiTidnals  o(  the  party.  The  visit  of  the 
guests  has  been  a  moel  welcome  one  to  the  representative*  ot 
horticnltore  in  Ibis  country,  remembering,  a*  do  the  latter,  the 
splendid  receptions  that  have  so  many  times  been  accorded  them 
on  their  sojourn*  in  Belgium, 

—  Ths  anniversary  dinner  of  the  Qabdbnxbb'  Rotal  Beiik- 
rOLENT  iNffriTiTTiOK  was  held  at  the  Albion  Hotel,  Aldet^ate 
Btieet,  on  Thursday  the  29th  nit,  when  the  chair  was  occnpied  by 
the  Lord  Mayor,  supported  on  the  right  fay  Comte  de  Kerchove  de 
Denterghem,  Qovemor  ot  the  Province  of  Hainsut  in  Belgium,  and 
on  the  left  by  Dr.  Hogg.  There  was  a  very  laige  attendance, 
which  included  the  whole  ot  our  Belgian  visitors,  tbe  Bberill<  of 
London  and  Middlesex,  Dr.  M.  T.  Masters,  Hr.  G.  F.  Wilson,  a  large 
number  ot  amateurs,  most  of  the  leading  noiaerymen  and  seeds- 
men—in all  a  goodly  company  of  ITG  persons.  Tbe  Lord  Mayor 
strongly  nrged  the  importanoe  <d  the  Institntion  and  necessity  o( 
haviog  its  claims  pressed  borne  upon  tbe  attention,  not  of  gar- 
deners only,  but  on  that  of  the  employers  of  gardeners.  It  was 
humiliating  to  think  that  out  ot  tbe  large  number  of  people  who 
are  interested  in  gardening,  and  to  whom  it*  delights  minister  so 
largely,  so  few  should  be  supporters  of  this  admirable  Institution, 
The  subscriptions  announced  by  tbe  Secretary  amonuled  to  £600. 

A  COBBBSPONDKHT  writes  :— "  There  are  various  methods 

ot  BUPPOBTiHo  Melons  yratx  GBOWiKa  on  a  trbllih,  including 
baskets,  IxMrds,  and  nets  ;  but  the  most  simple  supports  we  have 
seen  are  employed  by  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  at  LoogleaL  These  consist 
ot  a  piece  ot  string  lied  in  a  circle,  leaving  one  cud  out  about  a  foot 
long.  Two  other  pieces  are  fastened  to  the  circle,  so  as  to  make 
three  eqaal  supports,  and  all  Is  ready  for  fixing.  This  is  done  by 
slipping  the  circle  on  to  tbe  bottom  of  the  trait,  and  fastening  the 
three  supporting  pieces  to  the  trellis.  After  taking  notice  ot  some 
of  the  elaborate  supports  supposed  to  be  necessary  by  some,  the 
Longleat  supporti  appear  almost  ridiculously  simple,  yet  it  tlie 
ties  are  properly  fastened  a  casualty  is  oat  ot  tbe  qoesUon,  no 
matter  how  heavy  tbe  trait  may  be." 

We  are  informed  that  Her  Royal  Highness  the  Dncbessot 

Teck  visited  Mb,  W.  Bdll'b  Exhibition  of  Orchids  last  week, 
and  expressed  her  appreciation  ot  the  many  choice  examples  in 
the  rich  and  varied  display. 

One  of  tbe  best  ot  all  Honeysuckles  is  Lohioera  GRATA, 

and  is  partJonlarly  good  in  sbrubberies,  as  it  does  not  climb,  being 
itself  ot  shrubby  habit  For  tbe  purpose  ot  garden  decoration  it 
should  be  extensively  planted.  The  flowers  are  very  showy,  Iwfng 
red  on  the  outside  and  yellow  within.  Flowers  are  always  to  be 
fonnd  except  daring  winter.  It  is  a  sub-evergreen  of  vigorous 
growth.  In  appearance  it  resembles  somewhat  the  common 
H<meyB0clEte.    A  native  ot  North  America. 

• — ■  A  cobbebpondbntt  states  that "  the  Oiant  Hekaclxhk 
is  quite  a  striking  featnn  in  the  Canbridge  Botanic  Garden.  It 
reaches  a  height  of  II  feet,  and  has  leaves  6  feet  long  by  B  broad. 
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There  is  scarcely  a  finer  hardy  plant  of  tropical  aspect,  and  now 
its  immense  nmbels  of  white  flowers  make  it  extremely  handsome. 
Before  the  seeds  ripen  the  heads  are  cat  off,  as  otherwise  It  wonld 
be  a  weed  all  over  the  garden,  bat  in  this  way  it  is  easily  kept 
under  control.  The  greatest  laxorianoe  is  attained  where  there 
is  shade  and  moistare.  It  is  commonly  known  as  Heracleam 
giganteam." 

Mr.  W.  Igouldbk,  writing  from  Marston  Honse  Gardens, 

Frame,  observes  :— '*  There  is  a  remarkably  fertUe  specimen  of 
Abizs  (Picba)  nobilis  growing  here.  Several  of  the  branches  are 
carrying  six  or  more  handsome  cones,  bat  on  one  branch  there  is  a 
cluster  of  ten  large  cones,  and  there  are  two  more  only  slightly 
separated.  They  qnite  weigh  down  the  branch,  and  I  am  afraid 
I  shall  have  to  remove  them  or  lose  the  branch,  which  it  is  almost 
needless  to  say  would  much  disfigure  the  tree.  The  fertile  branch 
is  about  30  feet  from  the  ground." 

Mb.  Pxtbb  Babb  writes  us  as  follows  :— ''  The  partnership 

subsisting  between  myself  (the  managing  partner)  and  Miss  Fanny 
Pryor,  under  the  style  of  Barr  &  Sugden,  having  ceased,  I  have 
commenced  business  under  the  style  of  Babb  k  SOK  at  34,  King 
Street,  Covent  Qarden,  W.C."  One  of  the  most  extensive  and 
varied  collections  of  hardy  flowers  we  have  ever  seen  was  staged 
by  this  firm  on  the  occasion  of  the  Rose  Show  at  South  Kensing- 
ton. The  group  occupied  a  length  of  tabling  of  upwards  of 
100  feet,  and  consisted  of  fine  masses  of  Liliums,  Irises,  Paris 
Daisies  Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Rhodanthes,  Hydrangea  pani- 
culata  grandiflora,  with  a  choice  assortment  of  Delphiniums, 
Iberises,  Ixias,  Orohises,  Calochorti,  Gladioli,  Fnnkias,  Cloves, 
Pinks,  a  new  white  variety  Peter  Barr  raised  by  Mr.  Howard 
being  particularly  attractive,  and  many  other  flowers  too  nume- 
rous to  mention.  The  collection  afforded  an  agreeable  change 
from  the  Roses  in  the  corridor,  and  was  much  admired  by  visitors 
to  the  Show. 

"  W.  J.  M.,  Clonm^l"  writes :— "  In  your  leading  notes 

last  issue  you  deservedly  noticed  some  good  things  of  recent 
introduction.  Would  you  permit  me  to  add  malya  koschata 
ALBA  MAJOB,  a  new  pure  white  Mallow,  to  those  you  name  7  The 
Journal,  while  in  no  hurry  to  write  down  bedding  and  half-hardy 
plants,  has  never  dosed  its  space  against  the  merits  of  herbaceous 
and  hardy  ones.  I  welcome  this  introduction  of  last  year  on  this 
latter  ground,  and  desire  to  give  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanley  Nurseries, 
the  credit  he  deserves  for  adding  it  to  our  border  flowers.  If  I 
remember  rightly  it  was  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  It  is,  therefore,  not  as  plentiful 
as  it  will  be  by-and-by.  I  have  grown  my  plants  in  a  cold  frame. 
This  attention  they  seem  to  like,  but  when  more  plentiful  I  shall 
give  them  a  separate  bed,  and  would  recommend  your  readers  to 
do  so  too.** 

Rblatiye  to  encouraging   "  all  the  teab  bound  ** 

OABDBNING  AMONGST  COTTAGEBS,  Mr.  W.  H.  Whartou,  the 
Honorary  Secretary  of  the  Haslington  Horticultural  Society, 
writes : — **  In  several  Shows  I  am  acquainted  with,  I  notice  that 
many  competitors  for  the  flower  garden  prises  embellish  their 
flower  beds  a  few  days  only  before  the  Judges  inspect  them, 
allowing  just  sufficient  time  to  establish  the  plants.  This  prac- 
tice is  generally  found  to  place  at  a  great  disadvantage  other 
competitors  whose  gardens  have  been  laid  out  and  planted  for 
a  much  longer  period.  The  method  we  are  now  adopting  will, 
we  think,  have  a  tendency  to  counteract  this.  The  gardens  are 
to  be  inspected  during  April,  May,  June,  and  July,  and  the 
period  will  probably  be  extended  in  next  year*s  competition.  I 
do  not  know  whether  this  plan  is  adopted  in  other  districts,  but 
if  yon  approve  of  the  principle,  and  deem  it  worthy  of  consi- 
perhaps  you  will  kindly  commend  it  to  others.'*    We 


approve  of  the  plan  and  commend  it,  but  when  the  competition 
is  great  and  the  district  extensive  we  have  found  difficulties  not 
infrequently  arrive  on  the  question  of  judging. 


NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

Bath,  Jukb  28th. 

This  year's  provincial  Exhibition  of  the  National  Rose  Society  was 
held  under  extremely  favourable  conditions  in  the  Sydney  Gardens, 
Bath.  Nothing  was  wanting  to  insure  sncoess,  as  the  citizens  of 
Bath  fullv  appreciate  the  queen  of  flowers,  and  the  efforts  of  those 
who  are  the  means  of  bringing  together  aach  quantities  of  Roses,  this 
being  very  evident  from  the  support  in  the  shape  of  subscriptions 
given,  extra  prizes  offered,  and  the  large  and  brilliant  assemblage  that 
congregated  to  inspect  the  Exhibition.  As  we  have  befose  mentioned, 
the  Sydney  Gardens  are  most  convenient  and  admirably  adapted  for 
an  exhibition.  The  weather  generally  of  late  has  been  most  unfavour- 
able for  either  exhibitions  or  the  prodaction  of  first-class  Roses,  and, 
indeed,  of  Roses  of  any  description,  owing  to  the  prevalence  and 
destructiveness  of  unusual  numbers  of  insect  ^ts.  Henoe  the  fre- 
quent remarks  to  be  heard  expressive  of  surprise  at  seeing  so  many 
excellent  blooms  staged.  It  is  true,  however,  in  nearly  every  case 
more  or  less  the  Roses  staged  gave  signs  of  injury  from  excessive 
rains,  this  beint^  more  apparent  in  those  of  light  shades.  Many  of 
these  were  faulty,  and  ii  staged  as  some  exhibitions  of  the  same 
magnitude  would  have  spoilt  the  chances  of  the  stands  for  the 
premier  positions.  A  few  of  the  well-known  older  varieties  were 
conspicuously  good  throughout  the  display,  and  none  more  so  than 
the  Marquise  de  Castellans :  while  Mane  ^aumann,  Comtesse  d'Ox- 
ford,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mons.  E.  T.  Teas^  Ia  France,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Etienne  Levet,  Kadame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Horace  Yernet,  Alfred 
Colomb,  and  the  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  were  largely  and  weU  shown. 
Most  of  the  leading  professional  rosarians  were  represented,  including 
Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  C.  Turner  t  Sons,  Slough ;  Cranston 
and  Co.,  Hereford ;  G.  Prince,  Oxford ;  Curtis,  Sandford  A  Co. ;  R. 
Veitch  &  Co.,  Exeter;  Cooling  &  Son,  Bath,  and  others.  While 
amateurs  were  well  tepresentedby  Mr.  Joseph  Davis,  Wilton,  Salis- 
bury ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall,  Rock  Ferry,  Cheshire ;  Mr.  J.  Soott»  War- 
minster;  Mr.   G.  P.    Hawtrey,  ^ough;   Rev.   J.   H.  Pemberton, 


NururymeiCi  Olasut, — Great  interest  was  centred  in  the  class  for 
seventy-two  single  trusses,  in  which  the  premier  prize  was  a  silver 
cup  value  £10,  presented  by  the  Mayor  of  Bath,  with  £5  added  by 
the  National  Rose  Society.  This  was  easily  secured  by  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  their  most  formidable  opponents'  Roses  being 
scarcely  up  to  their  usual  excellence.  The  Cheshunt  Roses,  thougn 
on  the  whole  remarkably  fine,  still  comprised  several  weak  specimens, 
a  difficulty  evidently  bemg  experienced  in  staging  so  great  a  number 
f  blooms,  and  this  was  still  more  apparent  in  the  three  other  colleo- 
ttons  staged.  The  best  in  the  premier  stands  were  the  blooms  of  Fran9oi8 
Michelon,  Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Paul  Neyron,  Mrs. 
C.  Wood,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Gnillaume  Guillemot,  Magna  Charta, 
Catherine  Mermet  (Tea),  Comtesse  de  Choiseul,  Marquise  de  Gibot, 
Marie  Banmann,  Marie  Finger,  A.  E.  Williams,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Duchesse  de  Yallombrosa,  Constantln  Tretiakoff,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Comtesse  de  Nadalllac,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  XJlrich  Brummer,  John 
Hopper,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps^  La  France,  Xavier  Olibo,  Centifolia 
Rosea,  Comtesse  d*Oxford,  Miss  Poole,  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Pnnoe 
Arthur.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cranston  ii  Co. 
The  Hereford  Roses  were  of  good  size  and  substance,  but  bore  unmis- 
takeable  signs  of  adverse  iiifluences.  The  best  were  the  blooms  of 
Mdlle.  Marguerite  Mandin,  Constantin  Fretiakoff,  Sir  G.  Wolseley, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  La  France,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Comtesse  d*Oxford,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Alfred  Colomb.  Messrs. 
Curtis,  Sandford  t  Co.  followed  with  much  fresher  but  smaller 
blooms.  Messrs.  Parker  &  Son  of  Bristol  were  awarded  the  fourth 
prize,  but  most  of  their  blooms  were  too  far  advanced. 

Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  were  placed  first  in  the  next  class,  that  for 
forty-eight  distinct  varieties,  three  blooms  of  each.  Nearly  the 
whole  of  the  varieties  mentioned  as  ha  vine  formed  part  of  their  premier 
collection  were  again  well  represented.  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  and 
Co.  occupied  second  position  with  a  collection  inferior  in  size  only, 
but  at  toe  time  these  notes  were  taken  superior  in  freshness  and' 
colour,  and  less  advanced  t^an  the  Cheshunt  Koses.  The  third  prize 
was  awarded  to  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.  for  a  creditable  collection. 
With  triplets  of  twenty-four  distinct  varieties  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son 
were  again  successful.    Messrs.  C.  Turner  A  Sons  secured  the  second 

Srize  in  this  class  with  generally  good  specimens.    Messrs.  Curtis, 
andford  &  Co.  worthily  occupied  the  third  position. 
There  were  only  two  exhioitois  of  eighteen  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
distinct^  and  in  single  trusses.    Mr.  G.  Prince  easily  secured  the  first 

Srize  with  a  good  collection,  in  which  the  best  represented  were 
ouvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Catherine  Mermet, 
Francisca  Kruger,  Maaame  Lambard,  Alba  Rosea,  Rubens,  Amazone, 
Madame  H.  Jamain,  and  Moir6.  In  Messrs.  Paul  A  Son's  second- 
prize  stand  were  good  examples  of  Rubens,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac, 
Devoniensis,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Jean  Ducher.  Exhibitors  in 
the  foregoing  dssses  were  excluded  from  the  three  following. 
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The  best  thirty-six  distinct  single  trasses  were  stamped  by  Mr.  J. 
Walters,  Monnt  Kadford  NnzBeries,  Exeter ;  this  collection  was  gene- 
rally fresh  and  good.  Messrs.  B.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Exeter,  followed 
with  a  collection  that  comprised  sereral  damaged  bj^ms.  The  third 
prize  went  to  Mr.  J.  Jeffenes,  Cirencester^hose  stands  also  included 
several  blooms  damaged  by  rain.  Mr.  J.  Walters  was  also  first  with 
eighteen  distinct  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each.  Messrs.  Jefferies  and 
Sons  occupied  the  second  position,  being  closely  followed  by  Messrs. 
G.  Cooling  &,  Sons.  Mr.  J.  Matlock,  New  Headington,  Oxford,  had 
the  best  stand  of  twelve  distinct  Teas  or  Noisettes,  the  most  note- 
worthy being  Rubens,  Catherine  Mermet,  Marshal  Niel,  Madame 
Brary,  Devoniensis,  Marie  Gnillot,  Marie  van  Houtte,  and  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami.  In  the  second-prize  stand  of  Mr.  J.  Walters,  Narcisse, 
Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Madame  Berard  were  good.  Messrs.  R.  Yeitch 
and  Sons  staged  a  fresh  and  good  collection,  and  were  awarded  the 
third  prize. 

Amaieuh*  Clcuses, — A  silver  cup  value  ten  guineas,  with  £5  added 
by  the  National  Rose  Society,  was  offered  for  the  best  thirty-six  dis- 
tinct single  trusses,  and  for  this  there  were  but  two  competitors.  Mr. 
J.  Davies  easily  secured  the  valuable  prize  with  a  very  creditable  col- 
lection, in  which  were  comprised  excellent  examples  of  Sultan  of 
Zanzibar,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Auguste  Risotard,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh^  Alfred  Colomb,Mdlle.Mariti  Rady,  Marie 
Baumann,  Mdlle.  D'Ombrain,  A.  E.  Williams,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and 
Miss  Hassard.  The  second  prize  was  adjudged  to  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq. 
Mr.  J.  Davis  also  secured  first  i>osition  with  twelve  triplets,  difitincr, 
being  closely  followed  in  this  instance  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Uawtrey.  The 
former  had  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame  Montet, 
Marquise  de  Castellane,  Marie  Rady,  and  La  France  in  good  condition  ; 
while  the  latter  staged  good  blooms,  among  others,  of  Mons.  £.  Y. 
Teas,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Clemence  Joigneaux,  Souvenir  de  la  Mal- 
maison,  Thomas  Mills,  and  Devoniensis.  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  staged  the 
best  twelve  distinct  Teas  or  Noisettes,  his  Madame  Berard,  Comtesse 
Riza  du  Pare,  Comte  de  Paris,  Souvenir  d'uu  Ami,  and  Anna  Ollivier 
b<  ing  noteworthy.    Mr.  Hawtrey  followed  closely. 

The  exhibitors  in  the  three  foregoing  classes  were  debarred  from 
competition  in  the  three  following.  For  twenty- four  distinct  single 
trusses  the  first  prize,  a  silver  crp  value  five  guineas,  was  presented 
bv  Mr.  S.  P.  Rudd,  and  this  attracted  several  vei-y  good  collections, 
of  which  the  best  was  staged  by  Mr.  A.  Evans.  Mr.  J.  Scott  followed 
with  a  creditable  stand.  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  Bristol,  was 
awarded  the  third  prize,  the  fourth  ^oing  to  Miss  J.  Watson  Taylor, 
both  staging  well.  With  eighteen  distinct  single  trusses  Mr.  J.  Scott 
occupied  the  first  position,  staging  among  others  good  examples  of 
Francois  Michelon,  Chesbunt  Hybrid,  TriomphedeRennes,  Dr.  Andre, 
and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  Mr.  A.  Evans  and  Miss  Taylor  were 
awaided  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  C.  Davies 
staged  the  best  nine  Tea  or  Noisette,  single  trusses,  these  consisting 
of  Anna  OUivier,  Marie  Yan  Houtte.  Triomphe  de  Rennes,  Madame 
C.  Kuster,  Alba  Rosea,  Bouquet  d'Or,  and  Catherine  Mermet.  The 
bloom  of  tne  latter  was  remarkably  fine,  and,  in  addition  to  materially 
infiucncing  the  Judges  in  favour  of  the  stand,  secured  the  exhibitor 
the  Societv's  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  in  the  Show.  Miss  Watson 
Taylor  followed  closely,  and  Mr.  A.  Evans  was  a  good  third. 

The  next  class  in  the  schedule,  not  open  to  any  exhibiting  In  the 
foregoing  classes,  was  for  twelve  distinct,  single  trusses,  and  this 
attracted  seven  stands.  The  first  prize  was  easily  secured  by  tbe 
Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton.  Mr.  Julius  Sladdon,  Badsey,  Evesham,  and 
the  Rev.  C.  Gardiner  were  worthily  awarded  the  remaining  prizes  in 
the  order  named.  In  the  class  for  six  distinct  trusses  all  exnibiting 
in  the  foregoing  classes  were  excluded.  Here  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  the  Rev.  Alan  Cheales,  his  stand  including  beautiful 
blooms.  Mr.  W.  Duck,  Bath,  followed  ;  and  to  Mr.  J.  Stuckey,  Bath, 
wa.4  awarded  the  third  prize.  The  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton  had  the  best 
six  distinct  Tea  or  Noisettes,  and  was  followed  by  Mr.  G.  Mount  and 
Mr.  E.  Claxton,  AUerton,  Liverpool,  in  the  order  named. 

Extra  Clots.  —  Messrs.  Paul  dk  Son,  Chesbunt,  presented  as  first 
prize  for  twenty-four  Teas  or  Noisettes  in  bunches  and  distinet  a 

?iece  of  plate  value  five  guineas,  and  this  was  secured  by  Miss  J.Watson 
'avior,  a  second  prize  being  awarded  to  Mrs.  Cater,  both  staging 
rather  small  but  fresh  blooms  generally.  The  best  six  new  Roses, 
distinct,  and  which  were  not  in  commerce  previous  to  1879,  were 
staged  by  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtrey.  Of  these  tbe  most  noteworthy  were 
Mons.  Alfred  Dumesnil  and  Brightness  of  Chesbunt.  The  other 
varieties  were  Beauty  of  Staplefoid,  Charles  Darwin,  Harrison  Weir, 
and  Catherine  Soupert.  MTr.  T.  B.  Hall  was  awarded  the  s.cond 
prize,  Paul  Jamain  being  the  best  in  this  stand. 

Oj)en  Clattet, — In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes  Mr.  W. 
Duck,  Bath,  presented  for  tbe  first  prize  a  piece  of  plate  value 
five  euineas,  and  this  was  well  won  by  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  taking  the  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Matlock  the  third  prize,  the 
exhibits  being  most  creditable  in  each  instance.  The  best  twelve 
new  Roses  not  in  commerce  previous  to  1879  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
Paul  A  Son,  and  consisted  of  fairly  ffood  examples  of  Madame 
Pewiere,  Guil^aume  Guillemot,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Ulrich  Brummer, 
Edward  Andr^,  Madame  Montet,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Comtesse  de 
Ludrie,  Francis  Levet,  Comtesse  de  Camando,  and  Ferdinande  Chaf- 
folte.^  Messrs.  Curtis,  Sandford  A  Co.  were  awarded  the  second  prize, 
who,  in  addition  to  several  of  the  varieties  in  the  premier  stand,  baa 
good  examples  of  Madame  Ducher  and  Margaret  Manoin.  Messrs. 
Cranston  A  Co.  followed  with  very  similar  varieties,  Mary  Pochin  in 


addition  being  moat  noteworthy.  There  were  several  excwllent 
stands  in  tbe  class  for  twelve  trusses  any  dark  Hybrid  Perpetual,  and 
remarkably  fine  were  the  first-prize  examples  of  A.  K.  Williams 
sUged  by  G.  Paul  A  Son.  Mr.  C.  Turner  followed  with  biilliant 
examples  of  Marie  Baumann ;  Curtis,  Sandford  A  Co.  taking  the  third 
prize  with  the  same  variety  in  excellent  condition. 

Stands  of  twelve  light  Hybrid  Perpetual,  an^  one  kind,  were  not 
extensively  shown,  but  the  quality  of  tbe  winning  ezavplee  was 
high.  It  IS  very  rare  that  Ia  France  is  seen  in  such  condition  as 
those  which  secured  the  first  prize  for  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Co.,  and 
out  of  this  remarkable  stand  was  selected  the  premier  Hybrid  Per- 
petual in  the  Show,  this  being  awarded  the  Society's  silver  medal. 
Mr.  A.  Evans  also  had  La  France  in  grand  condition,  and  was  awarded 
the  second  prize,  Mr.  G.  Prince  following  with  good  examples  of 
Baronne  de  Rothschild.  The  latter  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  twelve 
single  trasses  of  ^ny  Tea  or  Noisette,  and  was  worthily  awarded  tbe 
fir«t  prize  for  Catherine  Mermet  in  good  condition.  The  same  ex- 
hibitor also  staged  yery  good  blooms  of  Alba  Rosea.  Mr.  Prince 
was  first  for  twelve  single  trusses  of  any  yellow  Rose  with  Perle  des 
Jardins,  Messrs.  Cranston  A  Go.  and  Mr.  J.  Walters  being  placed 
eqnal  thirds,  the  former  staging  moderate  examples  of  Martehal  Niel 
and  the  latter  of  Marie  Yan  Houtte.  No  award  was  made  in  the 
class  for  any  seedling  Rose  not  yet  in  commerce  or  announced. 

A  handsome  silver  cup,  value  £10,  called  the  ^  Bath  City  Cup," 
presented  by  Mr.  &  Pavitt  and  others  of  Bath,  was  offered  for  a 
group  of  Roses  arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  60  superficial  feet. 
This  was  well  won  by  Messrs.  G.  Coolinff  ±  Son,  who  arranged  a  fine 
bank  in  which  were  pyramids  of  good  blooms  of  popular  sorts,  and 
innumerable  vases  of  Roses  and  single  specimens  completed  the  effect, 
It  must  be  admitted  this  firm  had  the  best  position,  and  it  is  equally 
certain  their  exhibit  deserved  it.  The  second  prize  went  to  Mr.  G. 
Hawtrey  for  a  Boee  Temple  in  which  was  suspended  a  charming 
basket  of  Teas.  The  materials,  however,  were  too  measre  for  a  good 
effect,  neither  was  the  position  suitable.  Mr.  J.  Matlock  followed 
with  a  very  poor  arrangemenL 

iJittrict'ffrown  Rote*. — Among  these  were  numbered  many  excellent 
exhibits,  which,  if  scarcely  so  fine  as  those  from  a  distance,  were  un- 
surpassed for  freshness  and  brilliancy  of  colour.  Particularly  good 
were  the  twenty-four  distinct  single  trusses  which  gained  Messrs.  G. 
Cooling  &  Son  the  Bath  licensed  victuallers'  cup,  value  five  guineas. 
The  second- prize  stand  was  stoged  by  Mr.  S.  J.  Pavitt,  nurseryman, 
Bathwtck ;  and  Mr.  Henry  Hooper  was  a  good  third.  Messrs.  G. 
Cooling  &  Son  presented  a  silver  cup  fortwelve  distinct  single  trusses, 
open  to  amateurs,  and  this  was  well  won  by  Mr.  C.  Catlev,  Mr.  F. 
Clark  and  Mr.  S.  P.  Budd  Uking  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order 
named.  Mr.  8.  Butler  had  the  best  six  distinct  single  trusses,  Mr. 
W.  Duck  being  second,  and  Mrs.  Pope  third. 

The  best  twelve  bouquets  of  Roses  staged  by  Mr.  W.  C.  Dmmmond 
were  particularly  fresh  and  good.  Messrs.  G.  Cooling  A  Son  well  won 
the  second  prize,  and  to  Mr.  W.  Smith  was  awarded  the  third  prize. 
Mr.  H.  Catley  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  amateurs'  class  for  six 
bouquets,  and  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize. 

Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  and  Col.  Landor  kindly  lent  the  Committee 
a  number  of  fine-foliage  plants  and  Ferns,  and  these  were  Judiciously 
and  effectively  arranged  at  the  back  and  between  the  stands  of  Roses, 
and  added  materially  to  the  general  effect.  Messrs.  Osbom  A  Sons, 
Fulham,  sent  several  stands  of  very  fine  Roses,  and  Mr.  Hooper 
arranged  a  fine  lot  of  Carnations  and  Pansies.  The  weather  experi- 
enced was  all  that  could  be  desired,  and  as  the  attendance  was  large 
we  mar  safely  congratulate  the  respective  Secretaries  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  and  the  S^'dney  Gardens  Floral  FSte  Committee,  and  all 
interested  in  those  Societies,  upon  the  undoubted  success  attending 
their  labours. 


MANURING  POTATOES. 


A  FEW  months  ago  there  was  a  correspondence  in  the  Jonmal 
about  which  was  tbe  best  plan  in  manuring  Potatoes,  whether  to 
put  the  manure  over  the  set  or  under  the  set.  I  always  had  an 
objection  to  placing  the  manure  over  the  set,  but  could  not  at  that 
time  say  that  my  objection  was  tbe  result  of  practical  experience  ; 
but  it  so  happened  that  I  bad  tried  tbe  experiment  in  the  spring, 
and  was  only  waiting  for  digging-up  time  to  be  able  to  say  what 
I  thought  of  the  result.  I  do  not  find  much  difference  in  tbe 
crop  of  Royal  Ashleaf  whether  the  manure  was  over  the  set  or 
under  ;  but  I  find  that  in  the  former  case  the  manure  ia  in  much 
too  close  contact  with  the  Potatoes,  so  that  if  the  people  who  ate 
them  saw  them  dug  np  they  would  not  fancy  them.  For  this 
reason,  if  no  other,  I  cannot  say  I  recommend  the  practice,  and 
prefer  the  manure  spread  over  the  top  of  the  ground  and  dug  in, 
or  else  placed  below  the  set.— Amateub,  CirenceJtter, 


QUEEN  WASPS. 

Is  not  the  abnndance  or  scarcity  of  wasps  in  autumn  decided 
by  the  weather  in  July  and  August?  Rain  in  those  months 
drowns  their  nests,  and  our  autumn  fruits  are  ^aved  from  their 
depredations,  but  if  those  months  are  fine  their  nnmbers  will  be 
great  in  proportion.    It  must  be  a  good  thing  to  destroy  the 
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qveent  in  ipiiDg,  bat  probablj  wben  wt  bftfo  dooe  *II  we  c«n  la 
tbat  mpect  enongh  neatt  will  eziit  In  Jane  to  kdmit  of  their 
becomiag  pesti  ir  ciicnuiBtsDCei  are  fsTonnble,  ATeryiiniple 
plan  for  destnijing  tbeir  neats  is  to  pour  cool  Iti  in  from  an  eld 
wateriai;;  pot,  nglog  a  piece  of  tnrt  to  prevent  the  tar  mnntDg  out 
and  being  waited.  Many  neata  may  tfans  be  deatrojcd  b;  one 
man  in  one  evening  at  a  noniiiial  coal.— AK  Old  BusacEiBUB. 

Like  Ut.  Joha  Eaiter,  I  have  no  wish  to  eDler  into  tlie  waxp 
controveny,  bat  the  difficnltj  in  my  mind  waa  bow  to  keep  oat  of 
it,  so  macb  inlereatod  have  I  been  la  the  diBcawion.  I  have  made 
at  leaat  half  a  doien  attempts  to  reply  to  the  points  niaed,  but 
the  fact  ii  the  subject  leqaJres  so  mach  space  and  time  that  I  have 
dn)|)ped  it  repeatedly,  and  a  sense  of  daty  only  now  compels  me 
to  give  a  few  facts  from  my  own  observatioct. 

I  most  say  that  when  I  read  "  Ducewino'8"  article  on  page 
260  on  the"Popa!ar  Fallacy"  abont  wasps  I  remarked,  "Then 
according  to  this  theory,  if  our  parents  had  aerer  existed,  we  too 
■bonld  have  been  here,  and  more  of  as." 

To  my  mind  it  was  evident  from  "DuCKWTNO'8"  first  letter 
ttiat  he  knew  little  abont  the  sobjecl;,  and  every  Bubaequent  l^tler 
has  proved  it  by  the  confasion  of  his  reasoainj;,  DotwithElandiDg 
his  reference  to  not  "keeping  our  eyes  open."  For  one  thing, 
however,  "  DccKwma  "  deserves  the  thacks  of  all  readers  of  oar 
Jonmal ;  hs  has  been  the  means  of  bnnging  out  some  iateretting 
letters  from  Mr.  W.  Taylor  and  "  Y.  B.  A.  Z." 

Now  for  a  few  facts.  In  the  epring  of  18B0  I  ventnred  to  call 
attention  to  the  quaotity  of  qneen  wasps  1  bad  killed,  and  advised 
others  to  do  so  i(  they  wished  to  save  their  troit  crops.  It  is 
difficnlt  to  calculate  the  loss  in  money  value  of  fruit  destroyed 
annually  by  wasps,  bat  it  would  in  all  probability  amount  to 
many  thonaands  o(  pounds,  which  is  a  national  loss ;  and  every 
one  of  as  knows  of  the  iudividnal  losses,  besides  ibe  vexatious  di;- 
appointtnent,  when  we  find  our  frail,  labours,  and  hopes  destroyed 
l^  these  pests.  Therefore  I  hope  Ibe  retniuder  before  menliooed 
was  not  mopportnnt.  I  followed  the  wasps  up  to  vigorously 
that  very  few  escaped  in  this  oeighbourhood.  Nearly  e*ery  qncen 
wasp,  I  believe,  comes  to  my  garden  hedge  in  Hay  for  the  same 
distance  as  the  ordinary  wasp  would  in  case  of  the  queens  being 
left  aloae  to  breed,  therefore  I  conclude  that  every  qneen  destroyed 
in  spring  destroys  a  nest  witbin  a  radius  of  a  wasp's  fornging 
flight.  My  plan  of  destroying  then  is  to  look  out  for  them  in  Ibe 
evening  aiiaat  aanset.  wben  they  appear  to  be  most  eager  for  their 
sopper^  and  conseqaently  are  easier  of  approach.  They,  apparently 
by  smelting,  find  oat  where  there  ia  a  particle  of  honeydew  on 
the  Hawthorn  leaves.  I  have  repeatedly  seen  them  sack  it  o9, 
and  aa  they  liae  to  fly  away  they  are  knocked  down  with  a  piece 
of  wood  shaped  like  a  small  cricket-bat  for  the  purpose.  On  two 
occaaioDs  this  spring  I  counted  the  proceeds  of  an  hour's  work, 
and  destroyed  over  twenty  each  time,  which  at  2d.  each  would  be 
good  wages. 

The  result  of  killing  the  queens  in  the  spring  of  ISSO  before 
mentioned  was  that  in  the  finit  season  I  never  was  so  free  fmrn 
wasps.  Two  nests  only  in  the  district  came  under  my  notice, 
which  were  traced  by  Ihe  wasps'  flight  and  destroyed,  as  every 


B  distance  away  whicb  I  determinad  to  destrOT 

nnal  flight  of  Uie  qaeens,  and  taking  a  man  with 
t  night,  I  destroyed  them  all.     One  nest  I  dag  out  very 


carefully  and  pot  every  wasp  in  a  bncket^  and  counting  them  at 
my  leisure  I  found  345  queens  oat  of  the  combs,  besides  probably 
half  as  msny  more  in  partially  developed  stages,  many  of  whidi 
would  have  come  out  if  !e(t  alone.  This,  I  believe,  was  the 
weakest  nest  of  the  four,  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  1600  qoeena 
were  destroyed  in  those  foni  nests.  It  is  people's  own  fault  i( 
they  are  troubled  with  wasps  if  they  have  the  chance  to  follow 
Ibam  and  destroy  the  neats  ;  too  few  take  the  trouble  to  look  them 
np.  and  to  they  are  allowed  to  spread. — J.  Hiaji. 

[The  three  qaeens  received  differ  in  siie  and  calonr,  and  the 
cbaracteiB  of  each  would  have  been  maintained  in  their  prc^eny 
if  our  correspondeDt  and  the  weather  had  been  faTonmbte  for 
their  increase.]  

BAMONDIA  PYHENAICA. 

A  VEST  close-growing  Pyrenean  plant,  with  the  leaves  arranged 

In  flattish  roiettes.    Leaves  oblong  ovate,  coarsely  bi-aenats,  very 

hairy,  with  the  tniface  deep  green  and  much  [lUckered.    Bacemes 


from  what  they  are  feeding  c 

What  was  the  result  of  not  killing  the  qaeens  in  other  placet  ? 
If  my  memory  is  correct  one  writer  in  the  Jonmal  wrote  of  the 
immense  quantity  in  some  place,  atating  be  had  a  "  miltion  to 
spare."  I  well  remember  asking  a  noblemim's  head  gardener  five 
or  six  miles  away  how  he  tared,  and  be  said  he  never  was  plagaed 
with  ao  many  wasps,  adding,  "  I  know  of  a  score  netts  within  a 
hnodred  yards  of  the  lodge  gates."  I  recollect  being  in  a  gentle- 
nan's  gardens  a  few  miles  in  another  dlQiction  that  year,  aad  the 
gardens  were  alive  with  wasps,  and  I  weli  remember  seeing  a 
Plnm  tree  against  a  wall  the  frnit  of  whicb  waa  being  last 
devoured. 

To  follow  the  correspondence  with  remarks  would  t&ke  too 
much  space  and  time.  My  belief  is,  tliat  every  queen  waap  teen 
in  spring,  if  not  dettroyed  in  tome  way,  will  be  the  mother  of  a 
colony.  I  have  killed  hundred*  and  dissected  many,  examining 
them  with  magnifying  glasaes,  and  believe  every  one  to  be  im- 
pregnated, and  that  the  difl^erence  in  size  is  chiefly  in  the  difierent 
species  of  ordinary  wasps.  I  enclose  three  specimens  which  are 
diffraent  in  their  markings,  and  which,  I  believe,  are  three  different 
kinds,  dllferiag  in  aise,  and  in  aome  respects  in  their  nature. 

It  is  always  a  treat  to  me  to  dig  out  a  wasp's  nest  Intact,  to 
mark  their  ingenuity  in  construction,  even  excelling  our  bees,  in 
coiutrucling  their  pillars  and  patasges,  and  excavating  large  holes 
in  the  earth,  cartying  in  tbeir  months  particles  of  soil  long 
distances  before  tiiey  are  dropped.    Last  October  I  was  aware  i^ 


Fig.  Ij— Bnmi 

axillary,  one-iideJ,  3  to  G  inches  high,  two  to  flve-Bowcred. 
Flowers  not  more  than  an  incb  across  ;  corolla  rotate,  with  five 
lobes,  violet  parple  ;  anthers  yellow  ;  there  are  also  a  ftw  yellow 
spots  at  the  throat  of  theconrfia,  Thisia  a  very  attractive  alpine 
and  remarkably  distinct,  erowing  freely  in  pans  or  on  the  rockery, 
preferring  a  damp  partially  shaded  position  in  rich  light  soil.    It 
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should  be  so  arranged  that  the  roiettes  are  on  the  same  plane  as 
the  soil.  It  commenoes  to  flower  in  May,  and  conttnues  for  two  or 
three  months.  It  is  easily  propagated  faj  diTislon  or  raised  from 
seed,  which  it  produces  freely,  especially  in  some  coanties.  G. 
Loder,  Ssq.,  of  x^orthampton,  informed  me  that  it  ripened  seed 
with  him  very  freely.  The  side  shoots  taken  off  in  a  young  state 
will  root  in  sandy  soil  in  a  cold  frame.  It  has  been  known  and 
cultiTated  in  this  country  for  a  Yeiy  long  period.  Miller  ^w  it 
at  Chelsea  in  1731  and  much  earlier.  Parkinson  describes  it  very 
minutely,  haying  grown  it  in  his  garden,  and  he  regarded  it  as  an 
Auricula,  for  he  calls  it  the  "  Blew  beares  eares  with  borage  leaves  *' 
—{Park.  Parad.,  p.  237).  Linnaeus  named  it  Verbascum  Mvconi, 
and  it  was  figured  under  that  name  in  the  "  Bot.  liiUg.,"  pi.  236. 
— X. 

CROYDON  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

JuNB  28th. 

Thb  fifteenth  Show  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  grounds  of 
Wellesley  House,  the  residence  of  J.  Spencer  Balfoor,  Esq.,  M.P.,  an 
open  and  pleasant  position  for  an  exhibition  of  this  character.  Three 
znarquees  were  deroted  to  the  exhibits,  one  of  considerable  dimen- 
sions containing  the  groups  and  miscellaneous  plants ;  the  second, 
also  rery  spacious,  was  devoted  to  the  Boses  and  fruit,  while  in  the 
third  the  cottagers*  productions  and  vegetables  were  staged. 

Grovpt. — One  of  the  leading  classes  was  that  for  a  group  of  plants 
arranged  for  effect  in  a  space  of  100  square  feet,  the  competition 
beine  confined  to  nurserymen.  Mr.  John  H.  Ley,  Croydon,  gained 
the  first  prize  for  a  group  consisting  largely  of  fine-foliage  plants, 
Dracsenas,  Aralias,  and  ralms  predominating ;  amongst  the  latter 
was  a  fine  Stevensonia  grandinora.  Ixoras  were  the  most  note- 
worthy amongst  the  flowering  plants,  and  the  margin  consisted 
of  Golden  Selaginella.  Mr.  B.  W.  Beedell,  Wallington,  was  second 
with  a  larger  number  of  flowering  plants,  and  his  group  was  conse- 
quently brighter  if  a  little  less  graceful.  The  margin  of  blue  and 
white  Lobelias,  with  Selaglnellas  and  Isolepis,  was  very  effective. 
Mr.  C.  Chaff,  Park  Hill  Nursery,  was  a  good  third,  Palms,  Ferns,  and 
Pelargoniums  being  tastefully  arranged  with  other  plants.  In  the 
district  class  for  gardeners  and  amateurs  only  Mr.  Penfold,  gardener 
to  the  Bev.  Canon  Bridges,  Beddington,  was  adjudged  the  first  prize 
for  an  extremely  graceful  arrangement  of  Cordylines,  Orotons,  Cocos, 
Casuarinas,  witn  loegonias  and  other  flowering  plants,  and  an  edge 
of  Caladium  argyrites  and  Isolepis  gracilis.  Mr.  King,  gardener  to 
Phillip  Crowley,  Esq.,  Waddon  Honse,  was  a  very  close  second,  a 
fine  central  plant  of  Phyllanthns  nivosus  being  notable.  Tuberoses, 
Diplacus,  Begonias,  and  miscellaneous  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
bemg  judiciously  and  tastefully  employed  ^  Mr.  Fewell,  ffardener  to 
J.  C.  Lanyon,  Esq.,  Birdhurst,  taking  the  third  position  with  a  group 
including  some  good  plants,  but  rather  too  formal  in  design. 

Fineifoliage  Plantt, — ^Some  handsome  specimens  were  staged  in 
the  classes  for  these  and  Ferns.  For  nine  plants  in  the  open  class 
Mr.  Penfold  won  easily  with  extremely  fine  examples  of  Alocasia 
macrorhiza  variepta,  Fhyllantbus  nirosus,  Dracssna  Lindeni,  An- 
thurium  cr^^stallmum,  and  Martinezia  Lindeniana  amongst  others 
equally  praiseworthy.  Mr.  King  followed,  his  most  noteworthy 
plant  being  a  grandly  coloured  specimen  of  Croton  Johannis,  about 
6  feet  high,  in  splendid  health,  and  with  the  colour  better  developed 
than  we  have  seen  before.  Mr.  Fewell  took  the  third  position, 
havinff  large  examples  of  Areca  Intescens,  Stevensonia  erandifolia, 
and  Cycas  revoluta.  In  the  district  gardeners'  class  Mr.  Penfold 
also  won  first  with  a  most  creditable  collection,  comprising  grand 
specimens  of  Latania  borbonica,  Aralia  monstrosa,  Areca  lutescens, 
Carludovica  Drudei,  and  Davidsonia  proriens,  the  latter  plant  being 
extremely  distinct  and  effective  when  shown  in  such  fine  condition. 
The  same  exhibitor  had  the  best  six  exotic  Ferns,  Adiantum  cardio- 
chlssna,  Woodwardia  radicans  cristata,  and  Adiabtum  peruvianum 
being  remarkably  healthy  and  fresh.  In  the  class  for  the  same 
number  of  hardy  Ferns  Mr.  G.  W.  Cummins,  gardener  to  A.  H, 
Smee,  Esq.,  The  Grange.  Wallington,  gained  principal  honours  with 
a  choice  collection  of  Athyriums  and  Lastreas.  Mr.  Penfold  fol- 
lowed with  smaller  but  healthy  plants. 

Orchids  were  shown  by  Messrs.  King  and  Penfold,  who  were 
awarded  equal  first  prizes  for  two  good  collections  of  six  plants  in 
the  open  class.  Mr.  King's  plants  comprised  Aerides  Lobbi  with 
three  spikes,  Dendrobium  tbyrsiflorum  with  eleven  spikes,  Leelia 
purpurata  and  Lycaste  Deppei  both  well  flowered.  Mr.  Penfold's 
most  striking  plants  were  Galeandra  Devoniana  with  twelve  flowers, 
Dendrobium  Cambridgeanum,  and  Cypripedium  Yeitchii  in  first-rate 
condition. 

/2o«e«.— These  were  largely  represented,  and  the  marquee  devoted 
to  them^  the  miscellaneous  cut  flowers,  table  decorations,  and  fruit 
was  a  highly  attractive  one.  In  the  nurserymen's  classes  for  Boses 
excellent  collections  were  staged,  especially  by  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  of 
Colchester,  W.  Rumsev  of  Waltham  Cross,  and  Lain?  <b  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  who  secured  the  leading  prizes  in  the  first  two  classes  for  forty- 
eight  and  twenty-four  varieties.  Messrs.  Cant,  G.  W.  Piper  (TJck- 
field),  and  Coppin  were  the  winners  with  stands  of  twelve  Tea  or 
Noisette  Boses,  the  two  first  having  very  fair  samples.  In  the 
amateurs'  classes  Mr.  J.  Bidout,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq., 


Woodhatch  Lodoe,  Beigate ;  H.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Janris  Yilla,  Stey* 
ning;  Mr.  J.  Bridges,  gardener  to  G.  Baker,  Esq.,  Holmfels,  Beigate ; 
and  the  Bey.  Alan  Cheales,  Brockham  Yicaraee,  Beigate,  were  lead- 
ing exhibitors,  all  having  blooms  of  good  quality,  the  Beigate  speci* 
mens  being  remarkably  sood. 

Table  decorations,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  largely  shown,  and, 
like  the  other  exhibits,  were  of  admirable  quality.  The  general  arran ge- 
ments  were  good ;  but  although  the  weather  was  fine  the  attendance 
of  visitors  was  not  so  large  as  might  have  been  expected. 


HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 


Thb  Aqnilegias  have  been  very  showy  for  some  time.  The 
great  number  of  varieties  of  A.  vulgaris  and  A.  glandnlosa,  some 
of  which  are  remarkably  fine,  have  now  become  great  favourites. 
A.  jucunda  is  one  of  the  most  handsome  of  the  genus,  producing 
unusually  large  flowers,  the  calyx  of  which  is  bright  blue,  the 
corolla  being  blue  and  white  with  short  carved  spurs.  I  am  afraid 
space  will  not  permit  much  to  be  said  regarding  the  Delphiniums, 
for  they  are  too  well  known  and  appreciated,  the  Larkspurs  being 
special  favourites  with  most  people.  The  same  may  be  said  re- 
specting the  PsBonies.  They  are  found  in  nearly  every  cottage 
garden  and  well  deserve  the  space  allotted  them.  They  have  been 
exceptionally  fine  this  season.  P.  oflicinalis  is  one  of  the  most 
useful,  and  from  this  species  the  varieties  with  red,  crimson,  and 
white  flowers  have  originated.  The  flowers  last  several  weeks  in 
perfection,  and  when  the  plants  are  not  in  bloom  the  foliage  is 
very  ornamental. 

Violas  are  fine.  There  are  so  many  yarieties  of  these  now  used  as 
bedders  that  they  appear  almost  indispensable,  and  for  the  front  of 
the  herbaceous  border  associated  with  various  other  fiowers  of  a 
dwarf  character  they  are  really  valuable.  There  are  also  two  or  three 
species  that  deserve  a  word  of  praise.  V.  gracilis,  a  very  dark 
blue,  is  flowering  profusely,  so  also  is  V.  Intea  and  V.  comnta. 
I  lately  saw  a  splendid  tuft  of  V.  comuta  alba.  The  flowers,  as 
the  name  implies,  are  of  the  purest  white  and  very  freely  pro- 
duced.   It  is  a  good  plant  for  edging  some  of  the  flower  beds. 

The  Dianthuses  are  aglow  with  their  pleasing  colours  and 
sweetly  scented  flowers.  What  herbaceous  border  would  be  com- 
plete without  a  few  plants  of  the  favourite  Pinks  P.  plumarius 
with  its  numerous  varieties  ?  D.  oesins  is  a  very  dwarf  dense- 
growing  species  and  well  deserves  a  place;  and  D.  barbatus 
(Sweet  William)  is  so  familiar  to  most  people  that  little  need  be 
said  regarding  it.  Gypsophila  acutifolia  is  completely  covered 
with  its  trusses  of  small  pinkish  white  flowers  ;  so  also  is  Silene 
colorata,  and  S.  alpestris,  pure  white,  being  dwarf  and  yery  free 
and  admirably  adapted  for  the  front  of  the  border.  Several 
Lychnises  are  in  flower,  and  amongst  the  most  showy  of  the  genus 
is  L.  Flos-Jovis,  which  has  large  dark  pink  fiowers  produced  on 
footstalks  a  foot  or  18  inches  high,  contrasting  favourably  with 
the  soft  silvery  foliage.  Linums  and  Cer  ostiums  will  remain  in 
beauty  for  some  time.  Geraniums  are  both  numerous  and  showy. 
G.  sanguinenm  is  i^  very  handsome  species  and  one  of  the  best. 
G.  striatum  is  a  common  species  in  cultivation,  growing  about  a 
foot  high  in  compact  tufts,  and  flowers  profusely  throughout  the 
summer.  Other  species  that  are  well  worth  growing  are  G.  En- 
dressii,  G.  macrorhizum,  G.  eriostemon,  G.  gymnocanlon,  G.  ibezi- 
cum,  G.  pretense,  and  G.  tuberosum.  Dictamnus  gigantens  and 
D.  albus  with  its  numerous  varieties  having  rose,  bright  red,  and 
white  flowers  are  very  handsome  and  are  well  worth  cultivating. 

Some  species  of  Erigeron  are  well  worth  a  little  attention. 
This  is  rather  an  extensive  genus,  nearly  a  hundred  species  being 
known  to  botanists :  they  come  from  temperate  and  cold  regions. 
Amongst  the  most  showy  are  E.  philadelphicnm  with  small  pink 
Aster-like  flowers,  E.  glabeJlum  with  blue  flowers,  and  E.  speei- 
osum  lilac  blue.  The  Pentstemons  are  well  known  to  most  people. 
Their  pleasing  colours  and  showy  flowers  entitle  them  to  a  place 
in  every  garden.  P.  confertus  and  P.  speciosns  are  now  very 
showy.  A  good  purple  flower  that  is  often  met  with  in  gardens 
is  the  Spiderwort^  Tradescantia  virginica.  This  is  a  very  pret^ 
and  interesting  plant,  growing  about  1^  foot  high.  There  are 
several  varieties  in  cultivation — one  witn  white  petals,  another 
with  rose-coloured  petals,  and  a  double-flowered  variety.  Poten- 
tillas  are  now  in  great  variety,  and  are  well  suited  for  tiie  borders 
or  rockery.  There  are  many  shades  of  colour,  of  which  crimson, 
yellow,  and  white  predominate. 

The  Lupins  have  been  very  showy  and  useful  for  some  time. 
Amongst  the  most  noteworthy  are  Lupinns  polyphyllus.  There 
are  several  very  distinct  varieties  of  this  species,  which  is  the 
commonest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  best  species  in  culti- 
vation. L.  arboreud  is  another  good  species.  The  foliage  is  very 
handsome,  being  deeply  cut  or  dividea.  The  young  flowers  are  a 
fine  sulphur  yeUow,  changing  to  light  purple  with  age.  L.  nanus 
is  the  dwarf  annual  Lupine.    This  may  abo  be  planted  near  the 
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front  of  the  borden  and  is  very  ufleful  for  pot  cnltare.  It  yaiies 
considerably  in  colonr,  includiog  white,  yellowi  and  varlooa  shades 
of  violet  and  blue. 

Spirsas  should  be  extensively  grown,  for  they  are  grand  subjects 
for  the  borders  ;  they  are  not  only  very  showy  when  growing,  but 
extremely  useful  for  cutting  purposes.  S.  japonica  should  have 
good  prominent  positions,  and  this  season  they  are  exceptionally 
fine.  S.  Filipenaula  and  the  var.  flore-pleno  should  certainly  find 
a  place  ;  it  is  a  tuberous-rooted  plant,  and  grows  from  1  to  2  feet 
high.  S.  Ar uncus  is  another  species  that  should  not  be  oTerlooked ; 
it  produces  large  spikes  of  feathery  flowers  which  nod  and  bend 
in  the  breeze.  S.  palmata  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  effective 
in  cultivation ;  the  flowers  are  brilliant  crimson.  *  It  is  a  native  of 
Japan,  and  of  recent  introduction.  S.  digitata  and  S.  f ulvescens 
are  both  worth  growing.  The  Red  Valerian  (Centranthus  ruber) 
cannot  be  over-estimated,  the  long  spikes  of  dark  pink  flowers 
make  it  quite  conspicuous.  The  above  are  amongst  some  of  the 
most  showy  that  are  in  flower  at  the  present  time.— C.  W. 


FAHNINGHAM  SHOW. 


Thb  pretty  village  of  Famingham.  dear  to  all  lovers  of  the  gentle 
craft,  was  in  a  state  of  unusual  bustle  and  excitement  on  Thursday 
last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Famingham 
Horticultural  and  Rose  Society,  and  the  collection  of  plants  and  cut 
flowers  then  brought  together  were  of  no  ordinary  interest ;  while  to 
the  lovers  of  the  Bose  especially,  the  excellent  prizes  offered  and  the 
cups  and  medals  to  be  oontenied  for  made  it  one  of  those  shows 
which  all  desire  to  hear  something  of,  and  it  is  therefore  to  those  that 
I  must  first  refer.  The  Kentish  growers  were  undoubtedly  strong,  and 
the  amateurs' classes  were  decidedly  better  than  the  nurserymen's; 
while  the  competition  was  very  good,  seven  or  eight  boxes  being 
staged  in  each  class. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  thirty-six  blooms  the  first  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  Oant  of  Colchester,  who  had  some  excellent  blooms, 
although  on  the  whole  they  were  not  equal  to  his  usual  form.  The 
following  were  good— ICadame  Dnoher,  A.  E.  Williams,  a  fine  bloom  ; 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Dr.  Andre,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  La  France,  Gapi- 
taine  Christy,  R.  Wallace,  Marquise  de  Gibot,  Devoniensis,  a  beautiful 
bloom ;  Mrs.  Laxton,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and  Duchesse  of  Yal- 
lombrosa.  Messrs.  George  Bunyard  k  Sons  of  Maidstone  were  a  good 
second,  and  Messrs.  Kinmont  &  Kidd  of  Canterbury  third.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  Teas  Mr.  Cant  was  again  first  with  a  very  pretty  box 
of  Devoniensis,  Jean  Ducher,  Mar^cbal  Niel,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Moir4,  Madame  Bravy,  Jules  Finger,  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  a  lovely  bloom  ^  Marie  Van  Houtte,  and  Rubens.  Messrs. 
Bunyard  &  Co.  were  agam  second.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twenty- 
four  Mr.  John  Hollingworth  of  Turkey  Court,  Maidstone,  was  first 
with  a  good  box  containing  amongst  others  good  blooms  of  Marie 
Baumann,  Mrs.  Baker,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Star  of  Waltham,  Mons. 
Neman,  Marie  Finger,  Charles  Lefebvre.  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  was  first  with  a  verv 
beautiful  box  containing  Marie  Baumann,  an  exquisite  bloom,  which 
also  obtained  the  silver-rilt  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for 
the  best  bloom  in  the  Show ;  Eugene  Fiirst,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  La  Rosiire^  John  Bright, 
Frangois  Michelon,  and  Camille  Bemardin.  The  Rev.  v.  M.  Fuller  was 
second  with  a  very  nearly  equal  stand.  In  the  class  for  nine  blooms 
Mr.  George  Mount  of  Harbledon  was  first  with  excellent  blooms  of 
Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marouise  de  Castellane,  Baronne  de  Rothschild, 
Eugene  Ftirst,  La  France,  Hippolyte  Jamain.  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Louis  Yan  Houtte,  and  Marie  Baumann.  Tne  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Wakeley  third.  In  the  class  for  six  blooms  Mr.  Mount 
was  first,  Mr.  John  Wakeley  second,  and  Mr.  Bumside  third.  In  the 
class  for  six  varieties  of  Teas  Mr.  Mount  was  first  with  Hom^re, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet,  Jean  Ducher, 
a  very  fine  bloom ;  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Nejron.  In  Class  9,  for  six 
blooms  of  one  varie^,  Mr.  Biron  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Marie 
BaumanUj  and  Mr.  Mount  second  with  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.  Class 
10  was  a  silver  cup  value  seven  guineas,  subscribed  for  by  amateurs  and 
to  be  competed  for  by  them.  It  was  won  by  Mr.  Mount  with  an  excel- 
lent box  containing  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Charles  Lefebvre,  A.  K. 
Williams,  Capitaide  Chris^,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Francois  Michelon, 
Marie  Baumann,  Fisher  Holmes,  Abel  Carriere,  a  most  wonderful 
bloom,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Star  of  Waltham,  and  A.  Colomb.  The 
five-guinea  cup  for  the  best  box  in  the  Show,  given  by  the  Members 
for  West  Kent  (the  winner  of  the  seven-guinea  cup  not  being  allowed 
to  compete) ,  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Wakeley  for  La  France,  Francois 
Michelon,  Camille  Bemardin,  Capitaine  Chnsty,  Dake  of  Connaoght, 
Marie  Radv,  Baroness  Rothschild,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Marie  Bau- 
mann, Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  and  Alfred  Colomb. 

The  dinner-table  stands  ana  decorations  were  unusually  good,  the 
stands  by  Miss  Hasell,  Miss  Dalton,  Miss  Bumside,  Ac,  Ming  excel- 
lent, and  I  have  seldom  seen  stands  of  wild  flowers  more  gracefully 
or  effectively  arranged.  The  table  arraneed  with  flowers  for  dinner 
as  exhibited  by  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  light  and  excellent,  Mrs.  Seale 
not  being  up  to  her  usual  form,  exhibiting  two  large  baskets  at  either 
end  and  a  tall  stand  in  the  centre. 

Coming  now  to  the  general  exhibits,  which  at  Famingham  are 


always  good,  as  several  large  places  are  in  the  neighbourhood,  the 
arrangements  for  decoration  were  exceedingly  well  managed.  The 
plants  were  carefully  chosen,  were  not  overlarge,  and  nright  in 
colour ;  there  was  no  overcrowding,  and  yet  the  space  was  well  filled 
up.  In  the  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  Spottiswoode  was  first 
with  a  very  excellent  lot  of  six  well-grown  plants :  Anthurium 
Schertzerianum,  Statioe  profusa,  Tabemssmontana  coronaria  fi.-pl. 
not  enough  in  fiower,  Clerodendron  fallax,  Ixora  Williamsi,  and 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Mr.  J.  F.  Bumaby- Atkins  was  second 
with  two  good  plants  of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  and  D.  Regina,  Cle- 
rodendron Balfourianum,  Btatice  profusa  small,  Stephanotis  fiori- 
bunda  well  flowered,  and  an  Ixora.  In  six  foliage  plants  Mr.  Mild- 
may  was  first  with  a  beautiful  plant  of  Anthurium  crystallinum. 
Yucca  variegata,  Croton  Weismanni,  Dracsena  Baptistii,  and  others. 
The  Ferns  were  well  shown,  and  there  was  the  usual  assortment  of 
Fuchsias,  Begonias,  Ac,  and  the  cottagers'  productions  were  very 
creditable.  Amongst  them,  as  a  bee-master,  I  could  not  fail  to  notice 
the  admirable  lot  oi  supers  filled  with  pure  comb  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Skinner,  a  cottager  at  Eynsford.  They  were  of  first-rate  quality,  and 
showed  that  the  exhibitor  kept  bees  intelligently  and  well. 

The  whole  arrangements  of  the  Show  were  excellent ;  the  day  was 
fine ;  Mr.  Bumside,  the  able  and  active  Secretary,  carried  out  the 
arrangements  in  perfect  order ;  and  I  should  hope,  financially  as  in 
other  respects,  the  Show  was  a  success.— D.,  Deal. 


GENTIANA8. 


{Continued  from  page  S37j  last  volume,) 

The  usual  method  of  securing  a  stock  is  to  raise  seed,  which  is 
easily  procured  from  Mr.  William  Thompson  of  Ipswich  or  from 
Froebel  &  Co.  of  Zurich,  who  bave  perhaps  a  greater  variety.  Large 
quantities  are  al30  yearly  collected  and  find  their  way  to  our  nur- 
serymen, and  in  commencing  the  wisest  plan  to  adopt  is  to  purchase 
well-established  plants.  In  reference  to  seed,  it  is  best  when  it 
can  be  obtained  to  sow  it  as  soon  as  fully  ripe,  when  it  will  readily 
germinate.  If  kept  for  any  length  of  time  it  is  slow  in  germina- 
tion. As  the  seeds  are  very  small  it  is  prejudicial  to  cover  them 
deeply.  A  little  sand  sprinkled  upon  it  will  be  quite  sufficient,  and 
attention  must  be  paia  to  the  watering.  I  have  been  very  suc- 
cessful in  raising  se^s  in  pots  or  pans  by  placing  the  seeds  on  the 
surface  of  the  soil  after  giving  the  latter  a  g^)d  watering,  and 
cover  it  lightly  with  sphagnum  moss,  which  retains  the  moisture 
about  the  seed  and  lessens  the  necessity  of  watering,  while  it 
affords  a  shade.  It  is  necessary  to  watch  the  seed  in  germinating 
and  remove  the  moss  before  the  young  plantlets  are  drawn.  If 
the  seed  pans  are  placed  in  a  cold  frame  in  a  sunny  position, 
shading  when  necessary,  there  is  no  doubt  about  the  result.  Seed 
may  be  sown  at  any  time  from  March  to  August ;  the  earlier  the 
better,  as  the  young  plants  will  make  good  growth  if  proper  atten- 
tion is  given  m  pricking-off  and  finslly  planting  out  or  potting 
them. 

Some  kinds  are,  however,  readily  increased  by  division  of  the 
roots — such  as  the  common  Gentianella  (G.  acaulis)  and  others 
which  produce  numerous  underground  stems.  This  should  be  done 
soon  after  fiowering,  and  when  planting  it  is  essential  to  press  the 
soil  very  firmly  about  them,  otherwise  they  will  suffer  considerably 
before  the  summer  is  past,  especially  if  very  dry  weather  ensues. 
Close  and  rather  strong  soils  suit  such  kinds  well.  It  is  difficult 
to  increase  a  large  number  by  division,  as  they  only  produce  one 
central  axis,  from  the  crown  of  which  the  flowering  stems  are 
periodically  sent  up,  and  if  these  are  indiscriminately  divided  the 

Slant  sickens  and  dies.  I  have  seen  Gentians  in  good  order  at 
[r.  T.  S.  Ware*8  at  Tottenham,  and  in  a  private  collection  it  would 
have  been  difficult  to  find  a  better  group  than  that  existing  at 
Oakfield,  Wimbledon  Park,  the  residence  of  the  late  J.  G.  Joad, 
Esq.,  whose  enthusiastic  love  for  hardy  flowers  caused  his  garden 
to  become  a  home  for  all  the  rarest  and  best.  In  Mr.  Whitehead's 
grand  collection  at  Bickley  they  muster  strongly,  and  I  have  a 
lively  recollection  of  a  fine  clump  of  the  charming  little  G.  bavarica 
in  a  little  bog  bed,  which  would  seem  to  be  the  proper  place  for  it. 
The  scarce  and  lovely  Polemonium  confertnm  from  the  Rocky 
Mountains  in  the  same  position  was  also  healthy.  Continuing  the 
species  from  last  week  we  note  the  following  for  completing  a 
good  collection : — 

O,  erueiata, — A  vigorous-growing  South  European  species,  6  to 
9  inches  high,  with  lance-shaped  shining  leaves,  and  t^minal  and 
axillary  fiower  clusters.  Flowers  very  numerous,  1  inch  long, 
Bub-campanulate,  deep  blue,  appearing  during  the  midsummer 
months.  It  is  a  very  nardy  and  easily  grown  plants  thriving  in 
almost  any  position. 

G,  deeumhens. — A  very  scarce  and  elegant  species  from  Asiatic 
Russia,  ro-intxodnoed  by  Dr.  Begel.  It  produces  slender  erect 
stems  about  a  foot  high,  with  narrow  lanceolate  leaves  and  ter- 
minal fiower  dusters.  Flower  globose,  of  a  bright  asure  blue 
colonr  and  very  distinct.    This  lovely  plant  was  for  a  long  period 
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lost  to  cultivation,  but  cao  now  be  easily  found.  It  grows  freely 
in  bofsrgy  places  or  in  cool  damp  borders,  flowering  during  June 
and  July. 

G.  Kurroo. — This  very  beautiful  species  is  a  native  of  the 
Western  Himalayas,  growing  at  an  altitnde  of  from  8000  to 
10000  feet  It  was  first  described  by  Dr.  Rojle,  by  whom  many 
of  the  Himalayan  plants  were  discovered.  It  has  a  woody  root- 
Ktock  crowned  with  tnfts  of  linear  acute  leaves  conspicuously 
veined.  Flower  stalks  axillary,  4  inches  or  more  high,  supporting 
solitary  flowers  about  2  inches  long,  funnel-shaped,  with  a  brown- 
i«h  white  tube  and  a  bright  marine-blue  limb,  finely  s^iotted  with 
white,  and  white  throat.  It  is  a  magnificent  and  free-floweriog 
species,  and  may  be  regarded  as  quite  hardy. 

O,  lutea»*^A.  strong-growing  species  found  in  the  Alps,  Apen* 
nines,  Pyrenees,  and  other  mountain  chains  of  Europe.  Stem 
2  to  4  feet  high,  erect,  terminating  with  a  whorled  spike  of  fljwers. 
Iieaves  large,  ovate-oblong.  Flowers  1  inch  across,  with  6  to 
6- partite  corollas  of  a  bright  yellow  colour.  It  is  a  showy  plant, 
i-uoceediog  in  ordinary  borders,  and  flowering  in  July  and  August. 
It  is  from  this  plant  that  the  greater  part  of  the  medicinal 
Qentisn  root  is  obtained. 

O,  NtwherryL—K  scarce  Rocky  Mountain  species,  occurring  at 
very  high  elevations.  Stem  4  to  6  inches  high,  slender,  erect, 
arising  from  a  rosette  of  obovate  leaves  of  a  light  shiniog  green 
colour.  Stem  leaves  linear  lanceolate.  Flowers  about  an  inch 
long,  tubular,  with  a  spreading  corolla  limb  of  a  pale  sky-blue 
colour,  white  internally,  and  spotted  with  green.  A  most  hand- 
some little  species,  requiring  a  damp  position  in  peat  and  loam.^ 

G,  Pneunumanthe.^Th\s  is  found  in  this  country  as  well  as  in 
other  parts  of  Europe.  Stems  numerous,  erect,  lender,  6  to 
9  inches  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves.  Flowers  in  terminal  umbels, 
about  1^  inch  long,  bell-shaped,  with  a  five-cleft  corolla  limb, 
deep  blue.  It  is  an  elegant  kind,  occurring  in  marshy  places,  and 
it  thrives  well  in  the  bog  garden  or  in  damp  peaty  borders.  The 
white-flowered  variety  alba  is  very  scarce.  It  is  a  native  of  Ger- 
many, but  of  unfrequent  occurrence  even  in  its  native  habitat. 
The  flowers  are  white  tinged  with  green. 

G.  septemfida.—Thla  is  said  to  be  a  native  of  the  Levant.  It  is 
closely  related  t^)  G.  gelida,  with  the  same  habit.  The  flowers  are 
rather  larger  and  deeper  in  colour,  and  it  is  a  very  showy  and 
hardy  plant,  easily  grown,  and  flowering  very  freely  when  esta- 
blished during  July  and  August. 

G,  nmbfillata.^A.  very  pretty  Caucasian  species.  Stem  9  to 
12  inches  high,  four-angled,  terminating  with  dense  cludters  of 
flowers.  Leaves  in  a  rosette,  oblong,  red-nerved.  Flowers  about 
half  an  inch  across,  open,  of  a  light  purple  colour,  very  numerous. 
This  is  often  quoted  as  a  perennial,  but  it  is  really  nothing  more 
than  a  biennial,  flowering  and  seeding  very  freely  the  second 
year,  then  dying  away.  It  is,  however,  easily  raised  from  seed, 
and  is  a  very  desirable  plant,  well  worth  the  trouble  of  occasion- 
ally raising  from  seed. 

G.  rerna.—Thia  is  found  in  a  few  British  localities,  and  very 
plentiful  in  the  Alps  and  other  mountains  of  Europe.  It  forms 
dense  dwarf  tufts  of  evergreen  glossy  foliage.  Leaves  ovate- 
oblong,  rather  blunt  and  leathery.  Flowers  about  an  inch  long, 
tubular,  with  a  five-partite  spreading  corolla  limb,  of  a  brilliant 
blue  colour  with  a  white  throat.  This  is  a  gem  among  alpines, 
the  joy  of  all  enthusiasts,  especially  when  established  on  the 
rockery.  It  does  well  in  rich  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  with  a 
mixture  of  small  cobbles  of  limestone,  planted  in  a  damp  and 
partially  shaded  posiiion. 

G,  WalvjewL — This  is  a  grand  species  from  Asiatic  Russia, 
recently  sent  to  this  country  by  Dr.  Regel,  from  whom  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  receiving  several  good  plants.  Stems  erect,  a  foot  or 
more  high,  with  lanceolate  leaves  and  terminal  flower  clusters. 
Flowers  large,  erect,  bell-shaped,  bright  yellow,  spotted  and 
marked  with  blue.  A  most  distinct  and  scarce  plant  It  has  a 
good  constitution,  and  thrives  well  in  ordinary  soil  and  on  the 
rockery,  being  remarkably  showy  when  in  flower. — N. 


REIGATB  ROSE  SHOW. 


05  July  1st  the  Reigate  Association  held  their  Rose  Show  under 
most  favourable  circumstances.  Cloudy  June  was  gone,  and  July 
opened  with  sunshine.  That  favoured  locality  had  also  nad  heavy 
thunder  rain  two  days  before — a  most  invaluable  refresher  to  Rose 
bushes  just  now.  The  Show  was  held  again,  by  invitation  of  Lady 
Henry  Somerset,  in  the  beautiful  grounds  of  Beigate  Priory.  The 
exhibit  was  considered  decidedly  superior  to  last  year.  The  Judges 
were  the  Rev.  H.  H.  D*Ombrain  and  Messrs.  George  Paul  and  Francis. 
Mr.  Paul  brought  a  box  of  new  Roses,  with  beautiful  specimens  of  Duke 
of  Teck  and  George  Baker.  Mr.  Prince  also  contributed  two  boxes 
of  the  most  exquisite  Roses,  Jean  Ducher  being  a  marvel  and  Madame 
Bravy  fine.    The  Judges  and  Committee,  with  other  friends,  were  aa 


usual  most  hospitably  entertained  at  his  residence  by  G.  Baker,  Esq.. 
whose  Rose  garden  of  over  a  quarter  of  an  acre  presented  a  blaze  of 
beauty  and  luxuriant  growth  very  rarely  indeed  realised.  Lady 
Henry  Somerset  received  her  friends  and  the  members  of  the  Associ- 
ation at  a  gsjrden  party  durbig  the  afternoon,  when  the  band  of  the 
Coldstream  Guards  discoursed  at  intervals  veiy  excellent  music. 

The  winners,  taken  in  order  of  the  schedule,  were  as  follows  :— 
Twenty-four  varieties.— Messrs.  Wollarton,  Cheales,  and  Cuthell,  the 
box  of  the  former  containing  fine  specimens  of  Etienne  Levet  and 
Marie  Banmann.  Twelve  varieties  (seven  entries). — ^Messrs.  Hay- 
wood. Home,  and  F.  O.  Paule.  The  winning  box  was  of  very  high 
excellence,  and  contained  splendid  specimens  of  Duke  of  Teck,  Louis 
Van  Houtte,  and  Marquise  de  Castellane.  It  had  also  an  Edouard 
Morren,  a  marvel  of  colour  and  symmetry,  which  obtained  the 
National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal  as  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual 
bloom  in  the  Show.  The  first  prize  carried  with  it  the  Ladies'  Cup, 
which,  having  been  obtained  three  successive  years,  becomes  now  the 
holder's  property.  Nine  Tarietiee.— Mr.  G.  Baker  was  first  with  a 
still  more  perfect  box,  containing  magnificent  blooms  of  La  Franoe, 
Marie  Banmann,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Madame  Ghibriel  Luiset 
(very  largely  shown  this  year),  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Annie  Wood. 
Messrs.  Wilkins  and  Wards  won  second  and  third.  First  prise, 
National  Rose  Society's  sold  medal.  Six  varieties  (seven  entries). 
—Messrs.  Bumside,  Mawley,  and  West  were  the  prisetakers,  Mr. 
Mawley  showing  a  striking  specimen  of  Lady  Sheffield,  of  a  pale, 
soft,  cerise  colour  and  exoellent  form.  The  prizes  given  by  G.  Baker, 
Esq.,  for  four  triplets,  two  dark  and  two  light,  were  taken  by  Messrs  • 
Waterlow  and  Cheales.  In  the  twelve  Tea  class  (three  entries) 
Messrs.  Baker  and  Waterlow  were  made  an  equal  first,  while  Mr. 
Cuthell  obtained  a  second.  Mr.  Baker's  box  contained  an  Anna 
OlUvier  which  obtained  the  silver  medal  aa  the  beat  Tea  in  the  Show. 
Mr.  Waterlow's  had  an  Innooente  Pirola  of  great  merit  Six  Teas 
(five  entries).— First  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  second  E.  Mawley.  Esq.  In  the 
ladies'  classes  there  was  a  very  spirited  competition  for  tne  President's 
prize.  A  single  basket  of  Roses,  all  to  use  the  same  with  Ferns  or 
Grass  (thirteen  entries).— First  Miss  West,  second  Miss  F.  Thornton. 
Five  competed  for  the  wall  basket  piize,  which  waa  won  by  (first) 
Miss  Smith  and  (second)  Mrs.  Ferrier.  Hand  bon<iuet— First  Mrs. 
Ferrier,  second  Miss  Gosse.  Buttonhole  bouquet— First  Miss  Cheales, 
second  Mrs.  E.  Wilkins.  Thirty-two  shown.  The  first  prize  waa 
taken  by  abud  of  Narcissus  surrounded  with  four  little  red  Sweet 
Briar  buds.   There  were  other  classes  which  were  also  well  contested* 

This  increasingly  large  Association  bids  fair  to  hold  its  own  in  com- 

girison  with  any  other,  and  contains  now,  in  the  absence  of  Messrs. 
aker  and  Jowitt,  some  of  the  most  formidable  of  the  principal  all- 
England  exhibitors. 

8ANGUINARU  CANADENSIS  (Blood-boot). 

This  is  a  showy  Rannncnlaceons  plant  with  a  fleshy  zhizomatose 
rootstock  abounding  in  a  red  juice,  hence  its  common  name. 
Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate-cordate,  variously  lobed  and 
puckered,  netted  with  reddish  veins  developed  freely  after  flower- 
ing. Flowers  solitary,  on  slender  stalks  about  6  inches  high,  1  to 
H  inch  across,  with  white  oblong  petals ;  very  fugacioas.  Not-> 
withstanding  the  short-lived  character  of  the  flowers  this  is  a 
pretty  little  plant,  flowering  very  early  in  the  year  (March  to 
May),  and  succeeds  best  in  a  damp  and  partially  shaded  position 
in  loam,  peat,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  or  in  ordinary  light  border  soil. 
It  is  well  suited  for  the  lower  part  of  the  rockery  among  shade- 
loving  plants.  It  is  found  in  the  woods  of  Canada  and  other 
parts  of  North  America,  and  according  to  Morrison  was  cultivated 
in  this  country  as  early  as  1680.  Dillenius  figures  three  forms  of 
it  {Dill,  Mth.  t  252),  and  a  good  figure  of  it  appes^  in  the 
**  Botanical  Magazine,"  pi.  162.  Parkinson  n^garded  it  as  a 
Buttercup,  in  which  of  course  he  was  wide  of  the  mark — Rannn- 
culus  virginiensis  albus  {Park.  I%eat.f  226).  It  is  increased  by 
division  of  the  rootstock,  which  should  be  done  in  the  autumn  or 
very  early  in  spring,  or  raised  from  seeds,  which  ripen  freely 
under  cultivation,  and  they  should  be  sown  so  soon  as  they  are 
ripe.— T. 

MAIDSTONE  ROSE  SHOW.' 

Amongst  those  places  which  do  honour  to  the  Rose,  and  in  so  doing 
do  honour  to  themselves,  the  county  town  of  Maidstone  holds  a  fore- 
most place.  One  of  our  veteran  Rose-growers — if,  indeed,  he  be  not 
the  oldest  amateur  we  have— Mr.  Hollin^worth,  who  has  been  the 
hero  and  the  victor  of  a  hundred  fights,  lives  in  the  neighbourhood, 
and  ever  ready  as  he  is  to  foster  every  good  work,  the  Maidstone  Rose 
Club  has  prospered,  and  under  the  management  of  their  able  and 
courteous  Secretary,  who  has  about  as  wide  a  knowledge  of  Roses  aa 
anyone  I  know,  and  whose  judgment  in  a  case  of  misuken  identity 
I  should  be  ever  quite  willing  to  take,  is  likely  to  continue.  It  has 
ever  been  a  favourite  place  of  meeting  for  our  Kentish  growers,  and 
its  contests  are  looked  forward  to  with  no  little  interest. 

Suffice  it,  then,  to  say  that  the  meeting  on  Tuesday  last  was  quite 
equal  to  any  of  its  predecessors.  Its  prizes  are  not  such  as  to  tempt 
thie  outside  world,  and  therefore  the  Exhibition  is  small  in  extent,  but 
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in  qnalitj  it  ia  alwajs  excellent.  Growen  put  forth  their  best  efforts, 
and  there  were  Bome  grand  blooms  diBp1ajed«  Especially  was  this 
the^  case  with  Tea  Boses.  The  boxes  of  blooms  shown  by  Capt. 
Knfeht  and  Mr.  Biron  were  grand  specimens  of  this  beautifnl  class  ; 
while  the  box  which  obtained  the  pnze'  for  the  best  box  in  the  Show, 
exhibited  by  Mri  Biron,  contained  blooms  which  would  have  done 
credit  to  any  grower.  Where,  however,  all  were  so  good  it  seems 
almost  enTlons  to  particularise,  and  I  therefore  add  the  names  of  the 
winning  flowers  in  the  first  priies  in  each  class,  and  can  only  express 
the  hope  that  the  Society  may  long  flourish. 

I  would  like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  saying  that  the  name  of 
the  place  where  the  first  shot  was  fired  was  not  Bibbing,  but  Bobbing. 
— D.,  Dtai, 

[Only  the  premier  winners  in  the  different  classes  have  been  for- 
warded to  ns,  and  are  as  follows : — In  class  1,  Mr.  R.  L.  Knight. 
Class  2,  Mr.  H.  H.  Wakeley.  Class  8,  Bev.  H.  B.  Biron.  These 
classes  are  not  designated.  In  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  Bey.  H.  B. 
Biron  and  Hr.  B.  L.  Knight  were  eoual  firsts.  Mr.  Wakeley  was 
first  with  eight  trebles,  Mr.  Mount  witn  nine  varieties,  single  trusses ; 
Mrs.  Heawm>d  with  six  varieties,  Bev.  H.  B.  Biron  with  six  Teas, 
and  Mr.  Knight  secured  the  first  position  in  the  class  for  six  blooms 
of  one  variety  with  La  France. 

The  silver  medal  of  the  National  Bose  Society  was  awarded  to  the 
Bey.  H.  B.  Biron  for  the  best  box  of  blooms  in  the  Show,  and  the 
bronxe  medal  to  Mr.  Knight  for  the  best  Bose  in  the  Show — Marie 
Bady. 

In  consequence  of  the  extreme  pressure  on  our  columns  we  are 
nnable  to  publish  Uie  names  of  the  varieties  in  the  winning  stands, 
which  have  been  obligingly  sent  to  us,  but  were  not  received  until 
after  the  whole  of  onr  spaoe  was  occupied  or  allocated.] 


OBSCURE  BOTANICAL  PHENOMENA. 

A  LKCTURB  on  this  subject  was  delivered  on  the  22nd  inst.  by 
Bey.  W.  H.  Dallinger,  F.R.8.,  before  the  Sheffield  Floral  and  Horticul- 
tural Society,  the  chair  being  taken  by  H.  E.  Watson,  Esq.,  Shlre- 
oliffe  Hall,  President  of  the  Society. 

Mr.  Dallinger,  who  was  cheered  on  rising,  said  he  did  not  propose 
to  himself  the  formality  of  a  lecture,  but  rather  to  lay  before  them  a 
series  of  diagrams  (which  were  illustrated  by  means  of  the  oxy- 
hydrogen  light)  of  some  of  the  more  obscure  and  rare  phenomena  of 
vegetable  life.  He  first  drew  attention  in  a  forcible  and  very  lucid 
manner  to  the  group  of  putrefactive  organisms  with  which  the 
scientific  world  is  becoming  more  and  more  acquainted,  and  which 
could  not  yet  be  classed  witn  any  degree  of  certaint}r  with  either  the 
animal  or  vegetable  world,  but  which  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  two.  After  pointing  out  how  these  putrefactive  organisms  set 
free  at  death  the  elements  needful  to  living  creatures,  he  proceeded 
to  illustrate  and  describe  the  development  of  these  organisms  from 
the  germs  of  oval  form  through  the  oblong  to  the  globular  and 
matured,  and  their  methods  of  reproduction.  Protoplasm  and  its 
continued  activity  after  being  set  free  from  Algsa,  and  the  method  of 
reproduction  of  the  Confervas,  Desmids,  Ac,  were  described  ;  also  of 
the  fungoid  growth  which  attacks  flies  in  autumn,  and  of  its  identifi- 
cation with  &e  salmon  disease.  The  Peronoepora  infestans,  or  Potato 
disease,  was  well  illustrated  as  to  its  method  of  fertilisation  and 
reproduction.  After  giving  descriptive  illustrations  of  the  organisms 
(Protococcns  plnvialis)  to  be  found  in  all  rain  water,  particularly 
pools  that  have  stood  for  some  time,  with  their  generation  and 
development,  an  interesting  and  highly  instructive  lecture  was 
brought  to  a  clo^e  by  the  ])assing  of  hearty  votes  of  thanks  to  the 
rev.  lecturer  and  to  the  chairman.-— J.  U.  S. 


HITCHIN  ROSE  SHOW. 


JuKB  28th. 

^  Within  twen^  miles  of  Hitchin,"  the  limit  according  to  the 
advertisement  of  the  district  covered  by  the  Hitchin  Bose  Society, 
and  in  which  is  included  a  good  deal  of  chalk,  sand,  and  hungr^r  clay 
country,  several  of  the  great  growers  also,  although  resident  in  the 
same  county,  being  by  the  limit  excluded,  it  will  hardly  be  surmised 
that  a  laive  display  would  attend  the  xealous  endeavours  of  the  Hon. 
Sec.,  the  Bev.  F.  H.  Gall,  especially  as  there  was  no  open  class  and 
the  time  full  early  for  the  locality.  Nevertheless,  a  fine  Rose  day, 
with  occasional  gleams  of  sunshine  to  light  up  the  bright  flowers  and 
the  equally  bright  faces  and  dresses  of  the  goodly  array  of  admirers 
who  were  present  in  remunerative  numbers,  rendered  the  Hitchin 
Show  a  fair  success,  and  sufficiently  so,  I  trust,  to  induce  the  genial 
Hon.  Sec.  to  renew  his  efforts  next  year  on  a  somewhat  more  extended 
scale,  and  perhaps  to  add  an  open  class  or  two. 

The  flowers  were,  on  the  whole,  hardly  so  good  as  those  shown  at 
Hitchin  in  1881,  and  with  the  exception  of  the  stands  of  Messrs.  E.  P. 
Francis  &  Co.  of  Hertford ;  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Jackson  of  Stagsden, 
Beds  ;  and  the  Bev.  E.  Fellowes  of  Wimpole,  Cambs,  will  not  need 
much  comment.  In  Class  1,  open  to  nurserymen,  Messrs.  Francis 
were  the  only  competitors,  and  were  fairly  awarded  the  first  price  for 
a  very  good  stand  of  twenty-four  trusses  of  any  variety,  amongst  their 
best  blooms  being  A.  K.  Wifliams,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of 
Bdinbnrgh,  Antoine  Monton,  Fran9oi8  Miohelon,a  very  bright  and  good 


Baron  Adolphe  de  Bothschild,  and  an  unusually  large  Paul  Neyron. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  for  twenty-four  trustees  a  good  tryst  came  off 
between  Mr.  Jackson  and  Mr.  Fellowes  for  first  and  second  places, 
Mr  Jackson  being  ultimately  placed  first  by  the  Judges  with  large, 
fully  developed,  and  generally  smooth  blooms,  including  Etienne 
Levet,  Gkibriel  Luizet,  and  Charles  Darwin— all  three  model  and  per- 
fect Boses.  Mr.  Fellowes  had  smaller  and  rather  fresher  blooms,  his 
best  being  Madame  Lacharme  (pure  white  and  exceptionally  large), 
Le  Havre,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.  Baroness  Bothschila,  and  Louis  Van 
Houtte.  Mr.  U.  Heathcote  of  Sbeephall  was  third.  For  the  twelve 
varieties  in  the  same  division  Mr.  Jackson  was  easily  judged  first 
with  large  and  well-formed  blooms ;  Mr.  Fellowes  second ;  and  the 
Bev.  F.  Jenyns,  Kneb worth,  third. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Teas  Mr.  Fellowes  was  first  with  a  fine 
stand,  Bouquet  d*Or,  Anna  Ollivier,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Gloire  de 
Dijon  being  well  represented.  Mr.  Jackson  was  here  pecond,  having 
a  very  fine  Catherine  Mermet,  Bubens  and  Innocente  Pirola  being  also 
noticeable. 

The  silver  medal  of  N.  B.  A.  was  secured  by  Dr.  Swame  of  Arlese^ 
Asylum  for  nine  trusses  of  any  variety  ;  and  the  Bev.  F.  Gall,  who  is 
an  experimental  farmer  of  Boses  on  the  Hitchin  Irrigation  Farm,  not 
by  the  acre  nor  the  thousand  trees,  but  by  the  yard  and  the  dozen, 
was  not  disheartened  with  the  baser  metal  for  an  approximately  good 
stand  of  nine  varieties.  A  few  good  Boses  were  shown  in  other  stands, 
and  a  passable  bloom  of  Duchess  of  Connaught,  H.T. ;  but  Alfred 
Colomb  seems  this  year  conspicuous  by  its  absence. — T.  Laxton, 
Bedford, 

OUR  SHRUBBERY. 

Since  I  wrote  the  first  paper  (page  320)  many  good  varieties 
are  over  for  this  season,  but  at  the  present  time  there  are  several 
worth  noting.  Berberis  canadensis  has  this  season  been  loaded 
with  its  terminal  drooping  racemes  of  bright  yellow  flowers.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  B.  vulgaris,  all  of  which  are  extremely 
pretty  when  in  flower.  B.  vulgaris  var.  iberica  is  noteworthy,  and 
B.  vulgaris  var.  purpurea  is  certainly  worth  a  place  in  every  shrub- 
bery border  if  only  for  the  purple  foliage  ;  and  when  in  flower  is  a 
very  attractive  shrub.  Small  plants  from  2  to  3  feet  high  look  re- 
markably well  near  the  margin,  the  foliage  contrasts  well  with 
shrubs  of  a  lighter  colour.  B.  chinensis  is  also  good,  the  young 
foliage  being  remarkably  handsome.  B.  aristata  is  a  very  distinct 
species  on  account  of  its  upright  growth,  the  majority  being  spread- 
ing or  drooping  ;  the  flowers  are  like  B.  vulgaris. 

The  Calycanthuses  are  shrubs  that  are  not  often  seen  in  private 
gardens  ;  this  is  to  be  regretted,  for  when  in  flower  they  are  very 
handsome,  and  should  be  planted  in  the  fore  part  of  the  borders. 
The  genus  CaJycantbus  is  but  a  small  one,  embracing  only  four 
species.  C.  floridus  (or  Carolina  Allspice)  is  most  commonly  met 
with  in  gardens.  There  are  several  varieties  in  nurseries  under  the 
names  inodorus,  asplenifolius,  with  cut  leaves  ;  bullatus,  with 
bladdery  leaves ;  pennsylvanicus,  and  nanns.  It  is  a  very 
compact-growing  species,  and  the  flowers  are  very  agreeably 
scented. 

Magnolia  acuminata  has  been  in  flower  for  two  or  three  weeks 
past.  The  flowers  of  this  species  are  not  so  large  and  showy  as 
many  of  the  others,  being  of  a  greenish  yellow  and  relatively 
small.  It  is  commonly  known  as  the  Cucumber  Tree,  the  young 
fruit  somewhat  resembling  small  Cucumbers.  Small  plants  12  or 
16  feet  high  look  very  handsome  amongst  other  commoner  shrubs  ; 
the  foliage  is  large,  and  of  a  soft  green  colour. 

The  Weigelas  have  been  all  aglow  with  their  pink,  rose,  and 
white  flowers.  W.  rosea  is  too  well  known  and  appreciated  to  need 
much  comment ;  it  was  the  flrst  of  the  group  that  was  introduced, 
and  is  certainly  the  most  showy.  There  are,  however,  several 
others  that  are  distinct  and  well  worth  growing.  Amongst  them 
are  W.  amabilis,  W.  Lowii,  and  W.  multi flora,  a  Japanese  species, 
very  distinct  in  its  narrow  tubular  purplish  corollas,  only  slightly 
expanded  towards  the  mouth. 

I  do  not  remember  seeing  the  Vibumnms  flowered  better  than 
they  have  this  season,  for  V.  Opnlus  or  the  Snowball  Tree 
has  been  weighed  down  with  its  snowball-like  heads  of  flowers, 
especially  in  the  morning  when  the  dew  is  on  them.  This  must 
be  considered  as  the  most  useful  for  borders,  and  for  single 
specimens  it  is  well  suited  also.  With  a  little  pruning  every  year 
the  single  specimens  can  be  kept  well  within  bounds.  V.  pruni- 
foliam  is  a  spreading  shrub,  and  produces  large  clusters  of  pure 
white  flowers.  V.  dentatum  and  V.  plicatum  tomentosnm  are 
amongst  those  that  are  now  in  flower. 

The  Lilacs  have  been  glorious  this  season,  and  would  have 
lasted  mnch  longer  had  it  not  been  for  the  rough  gale  recently 
experienced.  If  Lilacs  are  judiciously  planted  throughout  the 
shrubbery  nothing  could  look  better  and  more  pleasiog  than  they 
when  in  flower.  There  are  many  remarkable  fine  varieties  of 
the  common  Syringa  vulgaris ;  and  amongst  the  many  forma  now 
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grown  I  may  note  the  following : — Dr.  Lindlej,  having  extremely 
large  clusters  of  reddish  lilac  flowers ;  alba,  pure  white ;  and 
▼iolacea,  rubra,  insignia,  and  rosea  grandiflora.  Charles  X.  is 
perhaps  the  most  handsome  of  this  group,  being  remarkable  for 
the  immense  size  of  its  panicles  and  the  beautiful  colour  of  its 
flowers.  S.  Josiksea  is  very  yaluable,  flowering  later  than  the 
yarieties  of  S.  vulgaris,  thus  prolonging  the  season  till  June  ;  it 
produces  blooms  of  a  bluish  purple  and  quite  scentless. 

Comus  sericea  has  been  yery  attractive  for  a  long  time ;  the 
yellowish  white  flowers  show  to  advantage  amongst  the  green 
follsge.  The  Halesias  when  in  flower  were  very  showy  ;  they  have 
been  past  now  some  time.  There  are  only  three  or  four  species 
all  limited  to  North  America.  H.  tetraptera  or  Snowdrop  Tree  is 
the  most  common  species,  and  the  one  generally  cnltivated.  The 
flowers  somewhat  resemble  in  shape  and  size  the  <common  Snow- 
drop, and  are  produced  in  April  and  May  before  the  leaves  have 
attained  their  full  size.  They  look  extremely  handsome  dotted 
about  amongst  the  evergreen  shrubs.  What  looks  better  than  the 
common  Mountain  Ash  (Pyrus  aucuparia)  when  in  flower,  and  in 
autumn  weighed  down  with  its  great  clusters  of  scarlet  berries  7 
The  foliage,  too,  is  handsome.  There  are  several  other  species 
that  are  worth  noting,  such  as  P.  domestica,  P.  Aria,  &c. 

We  must  not  imss  the  genus  Cratsegus  without  a  word  of  praise. 
C.  coccinea  ana  C.  coccinea  var.  macrantha  is  well  known,  and 
well  deserves  to  be  planted  extensively.  The  foliage  is  large  and 
cordate  on  rather  long  petioles.  The  flowers  are  large,  pure  white, 
and  produced  in  latenu  corymbs.  Not  ouly  is  it  very  showy  when 
in  flower,  but  in  autumn  also,  particularly  when  carrying  a  good 
crop  of  large  bright  red  fruit.  Yery  handsome  specimens  can  be 
formed  by  planting  them  singly  in  the  open.  G.  Oxyacantha  in- 
cludes many  varieties,  for  it  is  from  this  species  that  has  given 
rise  to  the  showy  yarieties  that  now  adorn  our  gardens,  such  as 
the  double  white,  single  and  double  pink,  single  and  double 
scarlet,  also  variegated  and  weeping  iforms.  The  double  scarlet  and 
double  pink,  especially  Paul's  double  scarlet,  cannot  be  over- 
estimated for  shrubbery  borders.  They  should  bo  planted  in 
prominent  places,  so  that  they  may  always  be  seen  when  in  flower. 
For  this  last  month  they  have  been  one  mass  of  flowers  and  last 
long  in  (lerfection.  The  single  flowers  appear  like  miniature 
Roses. 

The  Laburnum  also  must  not  be  forgotten.  L.  vulgare  or  Cy tisus 
Laburnum  is  a  general  favourite.  This  very  popular  tree  is 
probably  more  familiar  to  many  people  than  many  of  our  native 
trees.  How  cheerful  and  pretty  two  or  three  trees  look  in  any 
establishment  during  May  and  early  in  June  I  Nothing  certainly 
can  excel  the  beauty  of  the  pendulous  racemes  of  bright  yellow 
flowers  which  are  produced  in  such  profusion  every  year.  There 
are  several  varieties  of  the  common  Laburnum  in  cultivation, 
differing  from  the  type  in  having  larger  and  different  coloured 
flowers. 

The  common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra)  is  by  no  means  to  be 
despised,  although  so  frequently  seen ;  when  in  flower  it  is  ex- 
tremely showy  and  sweetly  scented.  There  are  several  varieties 
in  cultivation,  and  one,  S.  nigra  var.  laciniata,  is  very  handsome, 
the  leaves  being  deeply  cut.  Then  the  variegated  forms  are  still 
more  handsome,  and  through  the  summer  months  the^  assist  in 
making  the  borders  very  cheerful.  Gotoneasters  judiciously 
planted  are  very  useful,  and  for  the  front  of  borders  G.  micro- 
phylla  is  one  of  the  best.  Not  only  is  it  very  pretty  when  in  flower, 
but  when  in  fruit  also.  C.  bacillaris  and  G.  buxifolia  grow  into 
bushes  of  great  size,  and~now  coyered  with  their  pure  white 
flowers. 

Two  or  three  Spirseas  are  now  flowering ;  their  neat  blossoms 
are  always  welcome.  6.  trilobata,  S.  chamsedrifolia,  8.  callosa, 
and  S.  grandiflora,  or,  as  it  is  now  known,  Exochorda  grandiflora, 
are  all  in  flower.  The  latter,  by  far  the  best,  produces  racemes  of 
pure  white  flowers.  Many  of  the  species  of  Roses  are  well  worth 
planting,  for  they  flower  much  earlier  than  the  choice  kinds,  and 
as  single  flowers  are  now  becoming  more  and  more  fashionable 
they  can  safely  be  recommended.  R.  rugosa  is  perhaps  one  of 
the  largest- flowered  species ;  it  produces  flowers  4  or  6  inches 
across.  R.  mi<arophylla  is  very  free-flowering,  but  not  so  large  as 
the  latter. 

We  at  length  come  to  the  Philadelphus  or  Mock  Orange.  P. 
grandiflorus  cannot  be  over-estimated ;  for  planting  in  a  mixed 
border  or  as  single  specimens  it  is  equally  valuable.  For  cutting 
purposes  it  is  indeed  useful;  the  delicious  perfume  is  readily 
detected  where  a  small  spray  is  employed  for  vase-filling.  There 
are  about  twelve  species  known  in  gardens,  one  and  all  of  which 
are  worth  growing.  The  latter  species  and  P.  tomentosus  are 
now  in  full  beauty ;  following  on  a  little  later  is  P.  Gordoni- 
anus  (one  of  the  best),  and  P.  latifolius.  Many  others  might  be 
mentioned  that  could  be  employed  in  shrubbery  borders,  but 


come  further  notes  must  be  deferred  to  another  commanication. 
— W.  K.  

ROYAL  BOTANIC  SOCIETY. 

July  6th. 

Tbb  second  summer  Show  of  the  present  year  at  Regent's  Park 
was  in  every  respect  a  most  eatisfactory  one,  the  exhibits  numerous, 

generally  of  high  quality,  and  the  arrangements  excellent.  The 
how  was  one  of  the  most  extensive  the  l£)ciety  has  held,  bnt  the 
short  time  at  our  disposal  will  only  permit  a  very  brief  record  of  the 
principal  features  and  the  leading  prizewinners. 

Orchids. — ^A  beautiful  bank  of  these  was  contributed  by  some  of 
the  leading  amateurs  and  nurserymen.  La  the  former  class  for  twelve 
plants  Mr.  Spyers,  Orchid  grower  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^  Bart., 
Bniford  Lodge,  Dorking,  carried  off  chief  honours  with  a  particularly 
handsome  collection,  which  included  Cypripedium  Stonei  with  over 
two  dozen  flowers,  the  graceful  Epidendrum  nemorale  with  fifteen 
spikes,  Yanda  teres  with  fifteen  flowers,  and  fine  examples  of  Cypri- 
pedium barbatum  nigrum,  C.  niveum,  Aerides  affine,  Masdevallia 
militaris,  and  Gattleya  gigas.  Mr.  H.  G.  Catt,  gardener  to  W.  Cobb, 
Esq.,  Silverdale  Lodge,  Sydenham,  was  a  close  second  with  well- 
flowered  specimens  of  Coelogyne  pandurata,  Oncidium  ampliatnm, 
Epidendrum  prismatocarpum,  Odontoc[loBsnm  candatnm,  Oncidium 
macranthum,  and  Cypripedium  Yeitchii.  Mr.  Spvers  was  also  first 
with  six  plants,  closely  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Child,  sardener  to  Mrs. 
Torr,  Garbrand  Hall,  Ewell,  who  had  a  fine  example  of  Stanhopea 
tigrina  superba.  In  both  collections  the  plants  were  very  healthv. 
In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  plants  Mr.  H«  James,  Castle 
Nursery,  Norwood,  won  chief  honours  with  well-flowered  specimens, 
Masdevallia  Harryana,  Dendrobium  Jamesianum,  and  several  Gat- 
tleyas  being  fine.  Messrs.  T.  Jackson  dt  Son,  Kington,  and  Mr. 
Cypher,  Cheltenham,  were  second  and  third  respectively  with  -good 
collections. 

Stove  and  GreenK(m»e  Plants. — The  principal  class  for  these  was 
that  for  twelve  specimens,  in  which  Mr.  Cypher  takes  the  lead  with 
handsome  examples  of  Allamanda  nobilis,  DracophvUnm  gracile. 
Erica  Cavendishiana,  and  Azalea  Souvenir  de  Prince  Albert.  Messrs. 
Jackson  &  Son  were  second  with  neat  even  specimens,  Ealosanthes 
Mr.  Duphemis  and  Rondeletia  specioea  major  being  the  two  most  note- 
worthy in  the  group.  Messrs.  B.  Peed  A  Son,  Streatbam,  were  third 
with  well-flowered  plants.  In  the  class  for  six  plants  Messrs.  Jackson 
and  Son  secured  the  first  prize  for  vigorous  well-flowered  specimens ; 
Messrs.  B.  Peed  A  Son  were  second,  and  Mr.  H.  James  was  third.  In 
the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  J.  Child  won  chief  honours  with 
praiseworthy  specimens  of  Stepbanotis  floribunda,  Kalosanthes  splen- 
dens,and  Begonia  Paul  Masurel,  6  feet  hi^h  and  4  feet  in  diameter. 
Mr.  G.  Wheeler,  gardener  to  Lady  Louisa  Goldsmid,  St.  John's 
Lodge,  Begent's  Park,  was  second,  having  very  neat  specimens. 

Fine^foiiace  Plant*. ^^The  premier  honours  for  six  specimens  were 

S lined  by  Mr.  G.  Rann,  gardener  to  J.  Warren,  Esq.,  Handcross  Park, 
rawley,  who  had  Groton  undulatus,  C.  Andreanus  finely  coloured, 
and  Latania  borbonica  very  large ;  with  other  handsome  plants. 
Mr.  B.  Butler,  gardener  to  U.  H.  Gibbs,  Esq.,  St.  Dnnstan's  Lodge, 
Regent's  Park,  was  second  with  healthy  plants ;  and  Mr.  G. 
Wheeler  third.  Mr.  Cjpher  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor,  taking 
first  with  handsome  plants,  Groton  Johannis  being  very  notable; 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  was  a  close  second ;  Messrs. 
Hooper  A  Co.,  Twickenham,  were  third,  their  Anthnrium  eris- 
tatum  and  Ph3llot8enum  Liudeni  being  ffne.  An  extra  prize  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  James.  For  six  Palms  Mr.  C.  Bann  secured  the 
first  position  with  grand  specimens  of  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Thrinax 
elegans,  Gbamaerops  humilis,  Livistonia  altissima,  Fhoenicophorium 
seycbellarum,  and  Phoenix  tenuis.  Mr.  R.  Butler  followed  with 
smaller  but  vigorous  specimens,  and  Messrs.  Hooper  d;  Co.  were 
third.    An  extra  prise  was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  James. 

Femt, — ^Mr.  G.  Rann  won  the  premier  award  in  the  class  for  six 
plants,  his  Gleichenias  being  extremely  fine  in  every  respect.  Mr. 
Child  was  a  close  second,  his  Davallia  Mooreana,  Gleichenia  dicarpa 
longipinnata,  and  G.  semivestita  beiuff  in  a  beautiful  condition.  Mr. 
G.  Wheeler  was  third  with  an  even  collection  of  small  plants.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  the  same  number  of  specimens  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  took  first  with  superb  examples  ;  Mr.  Cypher  was  second, 
and  Mr.  James  third. 

Pelargonutmt. — ^The  collections  of  these  staged  in  competition  im- 
parted a  most  agreeable  brightness  to  the  displav.  Mr.  J.  Wiggins, 
gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hillingdon  Place,  was  the  leading  exhibitor 
with  Show  and  Fancy  varieties  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  having 
admirably  flowered  specimens  in  both.  Mr.  C.  Hammond,  gardener 
to  F.  Hunt,  Esq.,  York  Lodge,  Stamford  Hill,  who  followed  bad 
smaller  but  healthy  examples.    Mr.  C.  Turner,  Slough,  secured  the 

I)remier  prizes  in  the  nurserymen's  corresponding  ^ssee  with  col- 
ections  of  Fancy  and  Show  varieties,  the  plants  being  superbly 
flowered.  Mr.  Cypher  also  staged  a  fine  collection  of  the  latter.  For 
Zonals  Mr.  J.  Gatlin,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lermitte,  Finchley ;  Mr.  W. 
Meadmore,  Romford  ;  and  Mr.  Wiggins  were  the  prixetakers  in  that 
order,  the  first  collection  being  by  far  Uie  boit. 

Tuberous  Begonias. — The  first  prize  for  a  collection  of  these  was 
gained  by  Messrs.  J.  Laing  dt  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  who  had  fine  plants  of 
Empress  of  India,  Hon.  Mrs.  Brassey,  Annie  Lung,  General  Uoberts, 
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SionfenslB,  Reine  Bluicbe,  Boo.  and  Jl«r.  J.  T.  Boacanreo,  kbA  Uia. 
Dr.  Doke,  all  snpcib  rarieties, 

Healht  mre  >bown  by  Hisara.  Cyplier  and  Jackion,  who  -mat  Qnt 
asd  MOond  mpaotiTclf  with  neat  plants. 

Cat  flowsra  wen  lu^ly  reprMenCed,  eipeciallj  Clie  Boiaa,  verj 
handMma  coltectioai  being  ataged, 

Frtut. — Nuneroiu  oolleolianB  of  thaee  were  etaged,  six  oompetitotB 
«llt«lilllt  tlie  chief  clau  tax  six  diibee,  in  wbicb  Ht.  Coleman  of  Butnor 
Oaitle,Ledbarj,  won  the  chief  poeition  ;  his  Black  Hamburgh  Q-rapes, 
Bellegarde  Peaches,  and  Elrnse  Nectarines  were  very  fine.  Ht. 
EdmoDds,  gardener,  Beatvood  Lodire,  Nottingbam ;  Mr.  T.  Comber, 
nrdener  to  J.  H.  Soils,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Tbe  Hend™,  Monmouth  :  and  Mr. 
Wildsmitb,  gardener  to  Tisconnl  Eversley,  Heckfield,  Wincbfield, 
also  showed  well  In  tbia  class.  Melons  were  well  shown  by  Ur.  J. 
BoltoD,  Kardener  to  W.  Bpottiswoode  Em).,  Coombe  Bank,  Sovenoaks  j 
Mr.  W.  Nasb,  gardener  to  the  Bake  of  Beantort,  Badminton  ;  and  Mr. 
W.  Coleman. 

Hi.  Wiidsmith  bad  tbe  beat  basket  of  Qrapes.  Black  Hambarghs 
finely  colonted.  Mr.  Edmonds  and  Mr.  Woodbridge,  gardanar  to  the 
Dnke  of  Northnmbeiland,  Syon  House,  followed  closely.  In  tbe  cor- 
reepondiDg  class  for  white  Qrapes  Mr.  J,  Donglas,  gardener  to  F. 
Wbitboara,  Esq.,  Loxford  Hall  Ilfoid,  Eauei,  aud  Mr.  P.  Feist,  gar- 
dener to  B.  J.  Aibtou,  Esq.,  Biahopgate  House,  Staine*,  wera  the 
priietakera,  the  former  harln^  Canon  Hall  Muacat  very  Sne,  and  the 
latter  Ilascat  of  JLlexandria  va  good  condltioa.  Foe  tbree  bunches 
of  Black  Hambnrgha  Mr.  Wildamith  won  with  three  fine  exacoples. 
Mr.  MolrneDX,  gudener  to  W.  E.  Myers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Faik, 
Bishop*  Waltham,  and  Mr.  J.  Hadson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson, 
Esq.,  Qannersbury  Honse,  Acton,  followed.  For  three  bunches  of 
any  black  Grapei  Mr.  Hudson  led  with  three  grand  baacbes  o( 
Madresfield  Court ;  Mr.  Wildamith  followed  with  Black  Frince,  and 
Mr.  Woodbridge  was  third  with  MadrsEfield  Court.  White  Qrapes 
were  finely  shown  by  Mwsr^.  Feist,  Johnston,  and  Woodbridge  i  and 
Mr.  B.  Adams,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Nego,  Esq.,  who  bad  grand  ex- 
amples of  Buckdand  Sweetwater.  Peaches,  KecCarines,  and  Btraw- 
beiTiea  wore  also  well  showu.  Pine  Apples  were  well  repreaented, 
the  finest  fmit  being  an  excellent  example  of  Charlotte  Botbschild 
from  Mr.  Faulkner,  gardener  to  F,  B.  Lejiand,  Esq.,  Woollon  Hall, 
LiTerpool,  who  was  placed  first. 

MitceUaiueni. — In  addition  to  a  large  nambet  of  Dew  plants  hand- 
some gronpe  were  contribnted  by  tbe  following ;— Mr.  C.  Tarner, 
Slough,  had  a  large  and  tastefnl  gronp  of  Pelargoniums  and  Palmsj 
Mesars.  Laing  A  (S>.,  Forest  Hill,  contribnted  a  groap  of  new  Tuberous 
Begonias,  very  handsome  ;  Messrs.  J.  Teitch  ^  Bona,  Chelaea,  staged 
a  large  group  of  new  and  choice  plsnta  ;  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper 
Hollowar,  had  a  group  of  Orchids  and  miscellaneous  noveltiear 
Messrs.  Hooper  k  Co.,  Cerent  Garden,  a  tasteFal  group  at  Fema  and 
Palme  ;  Messrs.  WUliam  Paul  i  Son  (Waltham  Cross)  and  the  Crana- 
ton  Narsery  Compan;  bad  Gne  collections  of  Rose  blooms  ;  Mr.  O. 
Wheeler  a  gronp  of  flowering  and  Bne-foliage  plants  ;  McMn.  Osbora 
and  Sons,  Falham,  sent  a  fine  collection  of  hardy  plants  ;  and  Messrs. 
Barr  b  Son,  Coient  Garden,  had  a  almi'arly  beantiful  gronp  la  tbe 
corridor  to  that  staged  at  Kensington  on  the  previons  day. 


BARDT  FBUrr  OABDRII. 

It  is  of  the  greateat  importance  to  keep  tmit  trees  frao  (ram 
inaeota,  which  dnring  the  recent  nnfaTonrable  weather  baa  not  been 
an  eaay  taak.  Tlie  mmoTal  of  the  forerigbt  and  other  unnecessary 
shoota  upon  tnuned  tren,  as  advised  in  former  calendars,  will  have 
freed  the  tree*  to  a  great  extent,  as  such  shoola  are  generally  most 
infeated  with  aphides  and  caterpillars,  and  these  should  be  collected 
and  burned.  The  remoTal  of  the  apray  will  permit  the  more  readjr 
appliotiOD  of  an  insecticide,  and  the  thorough  cleansing  of  the 
foliage  with  water  from  the  garden  engiee.  Cherry  trees  on  walla 
are  in  too  many  inatancsa  mnch  infested  with  the  black  aphides, 
which  are  difficult  to  destroy,  as  tobacco  water  or  other  liquid  seems 
quite  barmlesa  to  them.  It  is  necessary  to  treat  the  shoots  infeated 
indiridDaUy  b;  robbing  tbem  with  the  fingers  frequently  dipped  in 
itrong  tobacco  watar  or  approved  Insecticide,  This  should  be  fol- 
lowed in  tlie  conrse  of  half  an  hour  with  a  thoroQgh  application  of 
an  liuecticide,  which  will  in  most  instances  effect  a  clearance,  being 
followed  the  next  day  by  a  (ordble  syringing  from  a  powerfnl 
engine.  As  soon  aa  tt»  trees  are  well  cleansed  tbe  leading  shoots  and 
niiiiriamj  yoang  wood  should  be  nailed,  tied,  or  otherwise  secured 
in  poailion,  to  b«  followed  by  another  washing  with  the  gardan 


engine,  and  repeated  as  found  needful.  The  long-oontinaed  dry 
weather  and  preralenoe  of  east  winds  has  been  exceedingly  fatonr- 
able  to  the  leaf-rolling  caterpillars  on  Apple,  Pear,  and  Kat  bnshea, 
and  for  these  careful  handplcking  is  the  only  eftectnal  remedy. 

Vines  trained  to  walls  in  the  open  air  should  now  be  closely  nailed 
or  tted-in.  Fig  trees  on  wall*  most  have  aimilar  attention,  remor- 
ing  all  saperflnons  shoots,  pinching  out  the  points  of  those  retained 
at  the  fifth  or  sixth  joint,  except  those  of  the  leading  shoots.  Many 
outdoor  fmits  are  now  ripening,  and  sbonld  be  protected  by  nets 
from  the  ravages  of  birds.  Ground  may  he  prepared  for  new  plan- 
tations of  Strawberries  by  being  well  manured  and  trenched,  or  at 
least  aa  deeply  dug  ss  the  soil  admits.  We  have  before  alluded  to 
the  desirableness  of  layering  a  anfflcient  nnmber  of  runners  in  small 
pots  for  the  purpose,  but  where  this  is  inconvenient  the  runners  may 
be  allowed  to  root  into  tbe  soil,  from  which  they  should  when  well 
rooted  be  carefully  raised  with  a  trowel,  and  if  planted  and  attended 
to  until  established  they  will  aScrd  a  good  crop  another  aaason. 


Ftacha  nnd  Xaua  inei.— The  fruit  being  all  gathered  in  the  earliest 
house,  attend  still  to  syringing  the  trees  forcibly  in  tbe  afternoon, 
and  the  inside  borders  should  not  on  apy  aooannt  be  allowed  to 
become  dry,  and  in  the  case  Of  weakly  trees  some  liquid  manure  will 
greatly  assist  tbem.  Still  attend  to  pinching  or  removing  the  laterals 
and  all  superfiuoos  growth  in  addition  to  the  shoots  that  have 
borne  fruit  this  season.  When  the  traA  bnds  are  (airly  well  plumped 
the  roof  lights  can  be  removed,  which,  by  exposing  the  trees  and 
borders  to  the  rain,  will  greatly  benefit  the  treea  and  prevent  over- 
development at  tbe  buds — a  sonrco  of  trouble  in  trees  aometlmea 
subjected  to  a  conree  of  early  forcing ;  but  where  the  roof  lights  are 
fixed  ventilate  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  syringe  ocoaaionaily,  not 
allowing  tbe  trees  to  become  dry  at  the  roots.  In  the  house  started 
early  in  tbe  year  the  fruit  has  been  removed  from  some  varieties,  and 
syringing  must  be  resorted  to,  a  thorough  watering  being  given  at 
tbe  roots,  stopping  the  laterals,  cutting  out  the  wood  that  has  borne 
fruit — not  being  extensions — and  thinning  out  the  growths  for  next 
aeason  where  too  thickly  placed.  Any  gross  shoots  may  be  stopped, 
and  growths  originated  thereby  pinched  to  one  joint.  In  later  housea 
where  the  fruit  is  swelling  after  stoning  syringe  vigorously  to  keep 
red  spider  under,  and  to  secnie  the  fmil  aweiiing  to  a  good  siie  cloea 
early  with  plenty  of  sua  heat,  but  ventilate  early  in  the  day  to  pre- 
vent scorching.  Let  there  be  no  lack  o(  moiatnre  in  the  harden,  and 
keep  the  shoots  tied  down  a«  they  advance,  removing  any  that  are 
■upertlaous,  pinching-in  to  one  joint  the  laterals  on  the  strong  ahoots, 
aud  stopping  any  that  are  unduly  vigorous.  Feed  those  swelling  off 
hear;  crops  of  fruit  with  weak  liquid  manure,  mnicbing  tbe  snrfaoe 
c(  tbe  borders  with  short  manure. 

Fiji.— The  fmit  from  the  planted-out  trees  in  the  earliest  house 
will  be  all  gatbered,  and  the  treatment  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar 
should  now  be  continued,  under  which  conditions  the  second  crop 
will  advance  rapidly  ;  and  as  then  is  sure  to  be  a  plentiful  supply  of 
tmit,  it  should  be  freely  thinned,  reserving  those  which  are  neareil 
the  base  of  the  shoots.  Tie  the  growths  to  the  tiellis  aa  they  advance, 
atop  those  not  required  for  extension.  Syringe  freely  once  or  twice 
a  day,  tt  red  spider  is  nnusnally  prevalent  this  season,  and  will  soon 
eatablish  itself  if  syringing  is  neglected.  Do  not  allow  the  tress  to 
suffer  for  want  of  water  i  those  in  pots  or  planted  out  in  bordera  o( 
limited  extent  will  require  it  treqaently  and  copionsly,  and  should  on 
every  occasion  have  a  little  guano  mixed  with  it.  In  houses  whsre 
crops  are  ripening  maintain  constantly  a  free  circulation  o(  warm 
dry  air  to  ensure  their  ripening.  Treea  in  pota  required  for  early 
forcing  must  have  their  requirements  In  watering  with  weak  liquid 
manure  on  every  occasion  regularly  attended  to,  and  be  syringed 
occasionally. 

FLOWKK    QAftDSII. 

Favoured  by  tbe  recent  rains  bedding  plants  are  at  last  making 
progress,  and  to  aid  them  in  filling  tbe  beds  as  quickly  as  possible  all 
blooms  should  for  the  present  be  removed  as  they  continue  to  appear. 
Yerbenoa,  Petunias,  Ac,  will  require  frequent  attention  in  regulating 
and  pegging,  In  dry  seawns  mulching  fiower  beds  is  of  great 
benefit,  and  is  especially  to  be  advised  in  light  soils  from  lessening 
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the  neoessity  for  watering.  Sabtropical  plants  can  scarcely  bare  too 
much  water  if  the  weather  be  warm  ;  tbey  should  be  staked  and  tied 
as  they  adrance  in  growth.  Hollyhocks  and  Dahlias  may  be  treated 
similarly.  Carnations  and  Pinks  must  be  neatly  secured  to  stakes, 
and  the  propagation  by  layers  and  pipings  can  be  pushed  for- 
ward, making  choice  of  an  old  spent  hotbed  on  which  to  place  the 
handlights,  inaertang  the  cuttings  in  sharp  sandy  loam,  keeping 
them  well  shadedffrom  the  sun,  and  sprinkling  them  occasionally. 
Cuttings  of  RQBe^  root  freely  at  this  season,  provided  they  are  taken 
from  well-ripened  wood,  giving  them  the  same  treatment  as  advised 
for  Camatioxis.  Briars  and  other  stocks  will  soon  be  sufficiently  for- 
ward for  budding,  making  choice  of  such  buds  as  are  on  wood  that 
has  just  borne  flowers,  as  successful  budding  depends  greatly  on 
selecting  sound  mature  buds  ;  and  in  extracting  the  wood  great  cai-c 
should  be  exercised,  so  that  the  bark  is  not  bent  too  sharply  or 
bruised.  As  Boses  of  the  Hjbrid  Perpetual  class  cease  blooming  they 
should  be  shortened  back,  and  every  means  taken  to  insure  a  free 
growth  by  mulching  and  watering.  Climbing  Roses  must  have  the 
old  flowering  wood  cut  out,  and  the  young  growth  laid  in  for  next 
year's  flowering. 

PLAKT  HOUSES. 

Greenhoutes, — Usually  these  structures  are  kept  much  too  dry 
during  the  summer  months.  In  most  cases  no  air  moisture  is  pro- 
Tidi.'d  but  what  results  from  the  evaporation  of  the  small  quantity  of 
water  that  escapes  from  the  pots  in  watering,  whereas  the  whole  of 
the  space  inside  the  houses  should  be  kept  during  the  summer  not 
merely  sprinkled  but  wet,  so  that  in  sunny  weather  there  is  a 
continuous  healthy  moisture  rising  amongst  the  plants.  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  for  winter  flowering  in  a  little  heat  should  at  once  be 
prepared.  Plants  struck  last  autumn  are  most  suitable,  but  early 
spring-struck  cuttings  are  also  useful.  They  should  at  once  be  placed 
in  G-inch  pots  in  good  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  about  a  sixth  of 
well  decayed  manure,  potting  as  firmly  as  possible.  Plunge,  or  at 
least  stand,  the  pots  on  ashes  in  the  full  sun  outdoors,  stopping  the 
plants  so  as  to  keep  them  in  shape,  and  remove  all  flower  buds,  so  that 
all  the  energies  of  the  plants  may  be  directed  to  making  growth. 
Some  of  the  best  varieties  for  this  purpose  are  Vesuvins,  White 
Vesuvius,  Tip  Top,  Eclipse,  Commander-in-Chief,  Beatrix,  H.  M. 
PoUett,  Kleon,  Mrs.  Whitcley,  Alonzo,  Polyphemus,  Miss  Gladstone, 
Madonna,  and  Marguerite  Ponton,  which  are  all  single.  In  doubles 
F.  y.  Baspail,  Wonderful,  Guillon  Mangilll,  Alba  Perfecta,  and  Mrs. 
Chas.  Pearce. 
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ARTIFICIAL  SWARMING. 

In  the  Journal  for  Jane  15th,  page  501,  "  Clifton  "  says  he 
has  lost  confidence  in  Mr.  Pettigrew's  teachings  on  this  subject, 
and  further  that  he  does  not  intend  trying  the  plan  again.  I,  like 
*'  Clifton,"  failed  in  my  first  attempt  at  artificial  swarming  ;  but 
with  the  use  of  a  cool  blast  smoker  with  some  dry  decayed  wood  in 
it  I  lighted  a  few  pufEs  from  which  quieted  the  beep,  the  practice 
was  a  perfect  success.  The  same  practice  I  have  followed  several 
times  auring  the  season  with  equal  results.  It  has  been  said  by 
some  writers  we  should  place  the  fresh  skep  where  the  old  one 
stood  after  artificially  swarming ;  but,  like  Mr.  Pettigrew,  I  do 
not  think  that  the  best  plan,  as  there  is  great  danger  of  the  whole 
of  the  bees  leaving  the  old  skep  or  hive  and  joining  the  new  one. 
Bo  much  are  they  guided  by  familiar  landmarks,  that  when  those 
that  were  left  in  the  hive  fly  into  the  air  they  will  most  likely 
cettlc  on  their  old  spot,  and  I  have  seen  an  instance  where  the 
whole  of  the  bees  have  left  their  former  abode,  with  its  honey, 
comb,  and  young  brood,  and  joined  the  other  hive.  Thus,  as  Mr. 
Pettigrew  says,  it  is  best  to  stand  each  lot  right  and  left  of  where 
they  formerly  stood,  if  only  a  few  feet. 

I  have  some  large  bar-framed  hives,  and  am  anxions  for  the 
bees  to  fill  the  supers  over  them  this  season.  When  the  swarms 
are  not  very  strong  when  hived  tbey  seem  to  take  nearly  the 
whole  of  the  season  to  fill  the  body  of  the  hive.  I  have  heard  of 
people  joining  two  or  more  swarms  together,  and  once  made  an 


attempt  at  the  same ;  but  it  was  evident  from  the  dead  which  lay 
outside  the  hire  in  which  they  were  put  that  it  was  not  a  profit* 
able  or  desirable  practice  to  be  repeated.  May  I  ask  Mr.  Petti- 
grew or  any  other  of  your  able  correspondents  if  they  could  giye 
me  the  information  sought  for  through  the  pages  of  this  Journal 
— viz.,  making  the  bees  smell  alike,  so  that  they  may  be  snooess- 
fuUy  joined,  so  that  by  having  tbem  strong  they  would  be  more 
likely  to  fill  my  sections  ?— C.  Wabden,  Clarendon, 


THE  NORFOLK  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

On  Thursday  last  this  Association  held  its  first  annual  Exhibition 
of  bees,  hives,  and  honey  in  the  picturesque  grounds  of  J.  B.  Coaks, 
Esq.,  at  Thorpe  Hamlet,  a  suburb  of  Norwich  which  may  justly  be 
termed  the  Richmond  of  Norfolk.  A  glorious  June  day,  together 
with  the  attraciion  of  the  Norfolk  and  Norwich  Horticultural 
Society's  Show,  drew  together  a  large  assembly,  among  whom  were 
many  of  the  HUe  of  the  county  and  city.  Manipulations,  the  driTing 
competition,  and  the  short  lectures  delivered  at  intervals  in  the  bee 
tent  appeared  to  be  the  most  popular  of  the  day's  proceedings, 
judging,  at  least,  from  the  constant  crowds  pressing  for  admission. 
If  we  may  indulge  in  vaticination  we  forecast  for  the  Norfolk  Bee- 
keepers' Association  a  bright  future  under  the  energetic  guidance  of 
its  Secretary  and  local  Committee,  and  expect  before  long  to  see  it 
take  rank  amongst  the  foremost  of  our  conntT  associations. 

The  Rev.  George  Raynor,  deputed  by  the  British  Association, 
assisted  by  the  Rev.  Blake  Humfrey  and  three  other  members  of 
Committee,  awarded  the  prizes.  . 

Amongst  the  foreign  bees  exhibited  in  unioomb  and  observatory 
hives  we  noticed  a  tine  stock  of  Carniolian  bees  exhibited  br  Mr. 
Blow,  which  obtained  the  highest  honours.  In  hives  Mr.  Blake  of 
Dallinghoe,  Suffolk,  was  placed  first  with  a  hive  which  we  believe 
has  frequently  obtained  similar  notice  at  other  shows,  Mr.  Blow 
taking  second  with  one  of  similar  construction.  We  observed,  also, 
in  this  department  several  of  the  old  straw  skeps  to  which  a  most 
praisewo:  thy  adaptation  of  the  modem  system  of  sectional  supers 
had  been  made,  thus  instructing  our  cottage  population  in  the  more 
modem,  humane,  and  lucrative  system  of  securing  the  produce  of 
their  bees,  and  procuring  honey  in  the  purest  and  most  saleable 
form.  The  three  prizes  offered  by  J.  J.  Colman,  Bsq.,  M.P.,  drew 
forth  three  competitors  for  the  "  best  collection  of  hives,  extractors, 
and  other  bee-keepers'  appliances,"  whose  select  and  extensive  collec- 
tions proved  a  great  feature  of  the  Show.  Space  would  fail  us  to 
enter  more  fully  into  particulars  ;  we  therefore  close  our  short  sum- 
mary by  appending  the  prize  list,  merely  remarking  that  the  honey 
exhibited,  both  extracted  and  comb,  although  small  in  quantity- 
doubtless  on  account  of  the  early  season  at  which  the  Show  was 
held — was  fine  in  quality. 

Bees.— The  best  stock  of  LIgurian  or  other  foreign  bees  :  1,  T.  Blow,  Herts ; 
S,  8.  Bftrge,  Yarmouth  ;  8,  T.  Sells,  Btemford.  The  best  stock  of  English  beet : 
1,  T.  Blow  ;  2,  T.  Sells. 

Hives.— The  best  and  most  complete  hive,  on  the  moveable-comb.princlple, 
luclndlDg  corering,  siand,  floor-board,  and  facilities  for  storing  surplus  honey  : 
1,  Andrew  Blake,  Wickbam  Market ;  8,  T.  Blow ;  S,  Andrew  Blake.  The  best 
and  most  complete  hive,  on  the  moveable  comb  principle,  for  oottagen'  use, 
including  covering,  floor-board,  and  facilities  for  storing  hooqrr  price  not  to 
exceed  10#. :  1,  T.  Blow ;  S,  A.  Blake ;  3,  Abbott  Bros^  Sonthall.  The  best  straw 
hive,  with  facilities  for  storing  comb  honey  in  sections  :  1,  Bev.  J.  L.  Siason ; 
9,  B.  Barge ;  t,  T.  Sells.  The  best  frame  hive  for  general  use,  the  work  of  an 
amateur  or  cutti^r^r,  being  membeisoC  the  Association  :  The  Bev.  A.  J.  Bellman 
and  J.  N.  Bldridge,  equal  Snd.  The  neatest  and  best  supers,  complete  with 
racks  and  sections,  for  producing  honey  in  the  comb  in  the  most  saleable  form  : 

1,  T.  Sells ;  2,  A.  Blake ;  S,  T.  Blow.  The  best  and  most  complete  collection  oC 
hives,  extractors,  smokers,  feeders,  and  bee  furniture,  no  two  articles  alike 
(prises  given  by  J.  J.  Colman,  Esq.,  M.P.)  :  1,  T.  Blow ;  2,  B  Barge ;  t,  Abbott 
Bros.  Any  invention  calculated,  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges,  to  advance  the 
culture  of  bees :  T.  Blow,  for  a  feeder. 

HONET.— The  best  exhibition  of  super  honey  from  one  apiary :  2,  T.  Sells ; 
8,  James  Turner,  Uulbarfcon.  The  best  twelve  2-lb.  sections  of  honey  in  the 
comb  :  1,  J.  N.  Bldridge ;  2.  J.  Turner.  The  best  twenty-four  1-Ib.  sections  of 
honey  in  the  oomb  :  1,  Bev.  J.  Blake-Humfrey.  The  best  twelve  2-tb.  gla«s  jars 
of  extracted  honey  :  1,  Rev.  R.  A.  White,  Ipswich ;  2,  F.  T.  ChevaUier,  Bungay. 
The  best  twelve  1-tb.  glass  jars  of  extracteJ  honey  :  1,  R.  Howes,  Buckenham. 
The  largest  and  best  collection  of  extracted  honey  in  glass  jars  :  1,  T.  Sells. 

CoTi'AGBRS'  ClajsS  (for  members  of  the  Association  residing  in  the  county.) — 
The  best  exhibition  of  honey  in  the  comb,  taken  from  one  hive  without  destroy- 
ing the  bees  (prizes  given  by  the  Very  Rev.  the  Dean  of  Norwich)  :  1,  and  the 
silver  modal  of  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  Robert  Uoore,  Norwich  ; 

2,  and  bronze  medal  of  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  Robert  Howes. 
DRITIKG  COMPBTlTiov.^The  competitor  who  in  the  neatest^  quickest,  and 

most  complete  manner  drove  out  the  bees  from  a  straw  skep,  captured  and  ex* 
hibited  the  queen  :  T.  Blow. 

Besides  the  above  competitive  classes  there  was  an  auxiliary 
department  for  the  sale  of  honey,  ±c. 


A  PROFESSOR  OF  BEE-KEEPING. 

In  a  recent  article  in  the  Journal  (page  522)  Mr.  Pettigrew 
urges  the  advisability  of  appointing  two  Professors  of  Apiculture 
(or  bee-keeping,  as  some  would  say),  one  for  England,  one  for 
Scotland,  and  suggests  that  Mr.  Frank  Cheshire  would  do  well 
for  the  former,  Mr.  Raitt  for  the  latter.  Having  brought  a  some- 
what similar  proposal  before  the  Committee  of  the  British  Bee- 
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keepers*  Aseoci&tioD,  and  subseqtientlj  before  the  annual  meeting 
of  the  members,  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  say  that  the 
importance  of  this  matter  has  not  been  overlooked  by  the  Asso- 
ciation, and  that  as  soon  as  an  opportunity  occurs  another  effort 
will  be  made  to  secure  some  such  an  appointment  as  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  desires.  Both  the  Committee  and  the  annual  meeting  ^ave 
their  cordial  support  to  the  proposition  when  laid  before  them 
two  years  ago,  but  the  Lord  President  of  the  Council  of  Educa- 
tion, although  much  interested  in  the  facts  that  we  placed  before 
liim,  did  not  think  that  the  time  had  arrived  for  an  appoint- 
ment to  be  made.  The  authorities  at  South  Kensington  invited 
Mr.  Cheshire  to  lecture  before  some  of  their  students,  and  I  hope 
with  Mr.  Pettigrew  that  the  time  may  soon  come  when  still 
greater  encouragement  will  be  given  us.  He  may  rest  assured 
that  the  British  Bee-keepers*  Araociation  will  do  all  they  can  to 
forward  the  object  he  has  inyiew. — E.  Babtbum,  BerJthamjpttead^ 
HerU,  ^ 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

E.  H.  Krelage  &  Pon,  Haarlem.— TFAo'ejo/e  Cdtahgve  ofFlanU, 
S.  Bolton,  Nelson,  New  Zealand. — Ca*alogv€  q/*  Trtet  and  Shrubs. 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS) 


\*  All  eorrespondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  **The  Editor** 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  tnem  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  shonld  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  onoe.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications* 

Scmpei'vlvmns  Deoaying  (C.  A.  J.).^Th»  plants  need  a  poeition  when 
tbey  can  have  more  eon,  as  at  preeent  the  leaves  are  unable  to  elaborate  and 
assimilate  the  moistnre  tbat  is  supplied  by  the  roots. 

Tines  Unftuitfnl  (ir.il.  i^.).— All  70a  can  do  is  to  so  stop  the  growths 
and  regulate  the  lateials  so  that  the  folisge  is  directlv  exposed  to  the  light, 
admitting  air  freely  yet  judiciooAly,  and  employing  fire  heat  In  the  autumn,  if 
that  Is  needed,  for  ripening  the  wood. 

Orange  Cnltiire  in  the  Tropics  (B.  Holland).— We  know  of  no  work 
whiofa  gives  better  information  on  Orange  culture,  "as  practised  on  a  large 
scale  in  those  countries  suitable  for  the  growth  of  the  trees "  and  ripening 
of  the  fruit  than  Blmmonds*  *  Tropical  Agriculture."  Spon,  Charing  Cross, 
price  iU. 

Ollmbers  and  Plants  fbr  Oonservatory  (Essex).  —  The  climbers 
being  required  for  pillars  the  following  are  advised :— Rhynchospermum  jaRmfn- 
oides,  Lapageria  rosea,  L.  alba,  Plumbago  capensis,  Clianthus  magnificns, 
Pronstea  pyrifolia,  Habrothamnus  elegans,  Sollya  beterophylla,  Jasmlnum 
de  Poiteau,  and  Acacia  Sioeana.  Theee  will  take  more  time  to  cover  the  pillars 
and  arches  than  rapid-growing  climbers,  such  as  Passtflora  0<Nnte  Nesselrode, 
P.  Bmpress  Eugenie,  Tacsonia  insignis,  T.  Van-Volxeml,'  Bignonta  Chirere, 
B.  jttsmlnoldes.  Clematis  Indl  visa,  C.  Indlvlsa  lobata,  and  such  Roses  as  Oloire  de 
IMjon,  Martehal  Niel,  &c.    We  give  the  two  lists,  but  recommend  the  first.    Of 

Slants  for  the  beds,  in  addition  to  two  Camellias  and  the  Tree  Fern,  we  should 
ave  another  Fern  to  matdi  the  one  you  have,  few  doing  better  than  Dicksonia 
antaretica,  with  Dracsena  australis  and  D.  indivim,  Chamaerops  Fortunel,  Sea- 
forthia  elegans,  Phcenix  recUnata,  Corypha  australis,  and  two  or  more  Camellias, 
or  Rhododendron  Nuttali,  R.  Countess  of  Haddington,  and  R.  formosum. 

Vines  not  Satisflactory  (Inqyir^).— The  Grapes  sent  are  not  shanked 
but  in  a  state  of  decay,  induced  unquestionably  by  the  imperfect  elaboration  of 
the  sap,  consequent  on  the  roots  being  In  a  wet  and  rich  border,  and  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  house  being  kept  too  low,  with  a  deficiency  in  the  ventilation. 
Probably  the  heavy  cold  rains  have  increased  the  injury.  For  the  present  we 
advise  a  little  ventilation  night  and  day  at  the  top  of  the  house,  to  be  increased 
when  the  weather  is  favourable  early  in  the  day,  maintaining  the  temperature 
at  7(P  to  "fb^  by  artificial  means,  falling  5^  at  night,  allowing  an  advance  from 
sun  beat  to  85^  or  909,  keeping  the  atmosphere  dry  and  the  laterals  closely 
pinched.  In  the  autumn  examine  the  drainage,  and  if  imperfect  rectify  it  and 
give  a  good  dressing  of  lime,  and  point  In  as  deeply  as  the  roots  admit.  If  the 
roots  are  deep  remove  the  surface  soil,  lift  them,  and  lay  them  in  fresh  material 
nearer  the  surfece. 

London  Market  Gardens  (C.  B.).— You  do  not  sufficiently  expUin  your 
object.  Mr.  Warren  of  Isleworth,a8  bos  recently  been  published  in  the  Journal, 
grows  fruit  and  vegetables  largely.  Mr.  Rteel  of  Fnlliam  is  also  a  great 
vegetable  grower.  Mr.  Ladds  of  Rexley  Heath  grows  plants  extensively  ;  so  do, 
amongst  others,  Messrs.  Hayes  of  Edmonton,  Reeves  of  Acton,  and  Hawkins 
and  Bennett  of  Twickenham.  We  know  of  no  method  of  gaining  admittance 
to  tlie  experimental  fann  to  which  yon  allude  otherwise  tluui  by  writing  to  the 
manager. 

Bpirsea  Japonica  (P.  C).— We  are  not  surprised  that  you  are  dUappoInted 
by  the  disqualification  of  such  an  excellently  cultivated  and  efflsctive  plant ;  and 


In  all  probability  had  it  been  permitted  to  rank  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  as  it  had 
been  grown  in  a  pot  under  glass,  and  the  collection  of  wliich  it  formed  a  part 
had  won  a  priaa,  the  award  would  not  have  been  seriously  questioned.  Still  as 
the  plant  Is  as  hardv  as  a  Delphinium  or  a  Pyrethmm  the  judg^  were  justified 
in  their  decision,  against  wbicli  you  raise  no  objection,  but  wore  simply  taken 
by  surprise.  This  Spinca  being  perfectly  hardy  cannot  be  properly  classed  as 
either  a  stove  or  a  greenhouse  plant,  although  it  does  good  service  in  a 
conservatory. 

Melons  not  Setting  (J.  K.  Z>.).— There  is  no  doubt  the  soil  has  been  too 
moist  at  the  roots  of  the  plants,  and  the  atmosphere  excessively  moist  and 
cold,  with  probably  a  too  crowded  condition  of  the  growths.  The  remedy  is  to 
cease  watering,  or  only  give  sufficient  to  prevent  fiagglng,  and  be  careful  to 
wet  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  the  foliage  of  the  plants  as  little  as  possible.  If 
the  growth  is  crowded  thin  it  well.  Keep  the  bottom  heat  at  80<^  to  85<>,  and 
the  top  heat  70°  to  75°  at  night,  with  10^  to  15^  rise  in  the  daytime  from  sun 
heat.  Allow  a  little  ventilation  constantly  day  and  night,  and  ventilate  freely 
when  the  weather  is  favourable.  When  half  a  doien  blossoms  on  a  plant  an 
fully  expanded  fertilise  them,  and  oontinos  daily  to  impregnate  the  fresh 
blossoms  as  Uiey  expand,  stopping  the  shoots  bearing  the  blossoms  one  joint 
above  the  fruit  at  the  time  of  Impregnation.  When  four  to  six  fruit  on  a  plant 
an  set  and  swelling  freely  remove  t&  others  and  earth-up  the  roots,  supplying 
water  copiously  and  as  often  as  needed,  creating  a  genial  condition  of  the 
atmosphere  by  damping  on  warm  afternoons,  and  dose  early. 

Varions  (F.  J.).— It  is  not  easy  to  give  a  categorloal  nply  to  your  first 
question.  We  can  only  say  that  for  the  majority  of  plants  we  should  prefer  slate 
to  open  latticework  stiM?es.  The  former  are  more  durable  than  the  latter,  and 
the  plsnts  are  less  liable  to  sufEer  from  over-dryness  in  summer  than  on  dry 
open  stages.  In  such  matters,  however,  very  much  depends  on  management--- 
that  is  to  say,  some  cultivators  grow  i^ants  much  better  on  wood  stages  than 
others  do  on  slate  slabs,  and  If  cost  Is  no  object  you  may  safely  adopt  these. 
Loam  may  be  stored  in  the  open  air,  provided  it  is  prevented  being  saturated  by 
rain  on  the  one  hand  or  unduly  dried  by  the  sun  on  the  other ;  but  do  not  store 
it  under  trees,  or  it  will  he  permeated  with  their  roots  and  impoverished. 
Bouvardlas  are  well  adapted  for  a  cool  conservatory  after  they  have  been  well 
grown  in  a  light  structure,  having  an  intermediate  temperature  in  winter  and 
spring— vis.,  50^  to  ft6<'.  Cool  frames  are  suitable  In  summer.  The  plants  can- 
not be  well  grown  in  a  house  in  which  they  are  some  distance  from  the  glass  or 
shaded  by  larger  planti.  A  compost  of  two-thirds  loam,  the  remaining  third 
peat,  leaf  soil  and  wood  ashes,  with  sand  to  keep  the  soil  porous,  will  be  suitable 
for  most  softwooded  greenhouse  plants ;  but  for  many.  Indeed  we  may  say  most, 
that  are  naturally  of  free  growth,  such  as  Pelargoniums  and  Chrysanthemums, 
peat  is  not  needed. 

Vine  Leaves  Scorched  (Lincoln).'— The  fbllage  indicates  that  the  house 
has  been  kept  closed  too  long  in  the  morning  of  a  bright  day,  and  then  the 
ventilators  opened  too  wide  at  once  to  lower  the  temperaturo.  In  such  a  case 
the  evaporation  from  the  foliage  is  always  great,  and  tender  leaves  are  browned 
at  the  edgeft--soorohed  or  chilled.  If  sulphur  has  not  been  burnt  In  the  house, 
the  above  Is,  we  think,  the  cause  of  injury. 

Determining  the  Solidity  of  Conical  Reaps  (An  Old  Oardmer).— 
If  the  heap  you  wish  to  measure  Is  a  true  cone,  the  following  method  will  be 
applicable :— Multiply  the  area  of  the  base  by  one-third  part  of  the  perpendicular 
height,  and  the  product  will  be  the  solidity.  But  If,  as  your  diagram  seems  to 
indicate,  it  is  the  frustum  or  heaaX  portion  of  a  cone,  you  can  find  the  oontents 
in  this  way :  To  the  product  of  the  diameters  of  the  two  ends  add  the  sum  of 
their  squares ;  then  this  sum  being  multiplied  by  the  height  and  again  by 
04618  will  give  the  solidity.  Another  method  to  obtain  the  same  result  is  the 
followinir — Multiply  the  areas  of  the  two  ends  together,  and  to*the  square  root  of 
the  product  add  the  two  areas ;  that  sum  multiplied  by  one-third  of  the  per- 
pendicular height  will  be  the  solidity  of  the  frustum. 

Nectarines  nnpatlsfaotory  (H.  D.  Hunt)'— 11  the  trees  aro  In  the  open 
air  we  believe  the  fruit  sustained  Injury  by  frost.  The  sap  vessels  and  tissue 
were  ruptured,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  they  \dll  commence  growing  as  the  fruit 
approaches  maturity  The  Shallots  have  been  attacked  with  the  maggot.  There 
is  no  cure  now.  Next  year  you  must  plant  on  another  site,  dressing  the  ground 
liberally  with  soot  and  lime  previously. 

The  Onion  Maggot  (/.  Webster).— In  our  experience  the  Onion  maggot 
may  be  to  a  great  extent  prevented,  but  when  once  the  grubs  have  penetrated 
into  the  centres  of  the  plants,  they  cannot  bo  destroyed  without  destroving  tlie 
crop  also.  Preventive  measures  are  twofold — using  soot,  lime,  and  salt  freely 
just  before  sowing  the  seed,  and  then  sowing  in  drills  which  have  been  made 
3  inches  deep  and  nearly  filled  with  wood  ashes,  covering  the  seed  also  with  this 
material.  In  gardens  where  the  Onion  fly  abounds  it  is  wise  to  adopt  the  above 
precautions,  and  especially  to  have  the  Onion  bed  as  far  distant  a*  possible  from 
the  site  on  where  a  previous  crop  has  been  injured.  The  next,  and  we  con- 
sider the  most  effectual  means  of  saving  the  crop,  is  when  the  plants  aro  grow- 
ing, and  immediately  they  aro  attacked  with  the  fly.  Close  observation  and 
prompt  action  are  requirite  In  this  matter.  Had  you  examined  the  plants 
closely  during  the  morning  of  bright  days  in  May  and  early  June,  you  would 
have  seen  a  number  of  white  specks  on  them  like  particles  of  pollen,  and  If  you 
had  examined  these  through  a  good  pocket  magnifier  you  would  have  found 
they  were  dusters  of  eggs,  which  would,  as  seen,  resemble  ants'  eggs,  but  more 
pointed.  The  Onion  fly,  Anthomyia  oeparum,  deposits  these  in  thousands,  and 
from  these  the  maggots  emerge  that  destroy  the  crop.  As  these  eggs,  as  we 
have  carefully  observed,  do  not  adhere  to  the  leaves  by  any  glutinous  sutistance 
they  are  easily  washed  off.  In  fact  they  may  be  shaken  off  or  blown  off  If 
needed,  but  the  best  plan  is  to  dislodge  them  with  the  syringe  and  forcible  appli- 
cations of  paraffin  and  soapsuds— a  small  win^laasful  of  the  former  well  mixed 
in  a  ^lon  of  the  latter.  One  good  syringing  daily  so  long  as  the  eggs  are  bctog 
deposited  will,  as  we  have  proved  to  our  own  satisfaction,  save  a  crop  of  Onions. 
If  application  of  paraffin  and  soapsuds  are  not  eSiectual  in  your  case  now,  you 
may  conclude  you  did  not  write  to  us  soon  enough  for  information.  We  know 
of  no  better  remedy,  but  shall  be  glad  to  publish  the  experience  of  thoee  who 
have  been  successful  in  extirpating  the  destructive  pest  in  question. 

Empress  Engenle  Strawberry  (J.  3.  G.).—The  examples  you  have 
sent  of  trusses  with  fruit  in  various  stages,  also  foliage,  enable  us  to  say  that 
the  above  name  is  correct,  and  it  follows  that  the  variety  which  you  grow  under 
the  pamS  name,  the  fruit  of  which  *' differs  materially"  in  character, is  not 
Empress  Bng^nie.  It  Is  probably  I  etter,  as  we  do  not  consider  Bmpreas  Bug6nie 
remarkable  for  goo  1  quality.  If  y-m  c  mpare  fruit  with  the  following  descrip- 
tion of  this  Strawberry  in  the  '*  Fruit  Manual "  you  will  be  satisfied  the  name  is 
correct :— "Fruit  very  large.  Irregular,  angular,  furrowed,  and  uneven  ;  skin  of 
a  deep  red  colour,  becoming  almost  black  when  highly  ripened  ;  seeds  smalL  not 
deeply  embedded ;  flesh  red  throughout,  hollow  at  the  core,  tender,  very  juicy, 
and  briskly  flavoured." 
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Plum  Tr*u  DTlng  IB.  ViwU).— We  bavc  mim;  ttnwi,  ud  In  dlffdent       penoai  biLTlDg  hr  moie  cipcrlanoe  tbui  Toanelt  ud  nneb  bettar  edoo 
plues,  obKTisd  tbc  folliga  ot  Plum  tim  mume  i  allvery  ipjieuwux,  nil  lbs       vbo  ue  unibis  Co  i^t  Into  ■  Danmy  and  Ieuh  wliit  ;aa  wlih  la  leva  tl 

nuMt  InquenC  when  t^btwid  drfdaji  haii  followed  *  lem  ol  wetiiiid  doll       Inn  In  ■onncr]'  tori  rear  or  two  ud  mdfng  book^npoclallr  II  be,  Ukej' 

wtalher.    We  1ibt«  turUiBr  toond  thuthe  tieei  which  b»ifl  mffimd  •■- -" — "    "- -^-' ■-  — 

were  tboH  wlUi  appuentlr  fine  baaltbjr  loUwcuid  tbiC  tbe  Ihth 


Uh  cbdhs  of  iojiUT 
Bp,  uid  tbe  coiuH 
leaf.ud  Um  enUel< 
botbt]«.tiiUTei7 


leou  Dotlon  u  lodng  time  In  leuDlnf  ]>os  wjll  oRtalolf  Hver  aiKaed  In  jaat 
object.  Bt  leunlDg  you  will  be  gilnin;,  not  lodng,  Jme ;  ud  It  would  tare 
bien  ■  deddid  idTuUt-r  to  yon  had  ion  Dot  been  atnld  of  loalng  time  by  ham- 


1  nddrn  and  eitmne  tnntplnclon— a  dijlng-np  of  Cbc  Ing  to  write.    Bncb  a  badly  w: 

wnt  Mpantlon  at  tbe  ontlcle  fnin  tbe  lubatance  ol  tbe  and  nipi^lon)  ai  jou  baie  ke 

baing  trannaznit,  Dnat  necaaanly  wUea  ral*Bd  Impart  ImpToveaienL    No  xentlFmiin  woold  antertala  an  appllcAUon  frotn  a  ga^ 

(tatad  1  bnt  with  tbe  object  of  nlnlnc  luiber  inforniatlon  we  labmltled  yean  oT  ac e  I    If  you  bave  luul  good  bealtb  during  tbe  net  tea  yean  yon 

of  tbe  baTeayou  aent  to  Mr.  Wortbbgtoa  O.  Smith,  wboli  an  adept  In  walled  Taliuibte  time  thai  yoa  mlgbt  bare  ntUlMd.    We  cannot  bold  r- 


r(bad  alike  in  peomanahlp.  nieUlns, 

tbat  yon  ban  UCtla  *P'<"i^  tor  eall- 


Kt  of  ninlnc  luiber  inforniatlon  we  labmltt 

_,— ,  ,.  _,  _, , JO  Mr.  worthukgtoa  O.  Smith,  wbo  li  an  adept 

deteotlng  nnder  tbe  mlerooope,  and  dellDeaUDg  tbinga  bidden  (ram  ordina 
obaeivera.  Hit  reply  ii  In  accordanM  wifb  our  own  tlewi  oa  Uie  aabject.  1 
binnd  tbe  cntjcle  reiieil  tram  the  leaTeaand  mncb  lorn,  only  adhednn  to  I 
TBfni.  Ha  attrlbnUa  tbia  to  tbe  tabatabea  ot  tbe  leal  ibtlnliing  or  drying  i 
wblcb  laema  to  ibow  tfaat  at  one  period  ol  growtb  Ibcre  wai  a  loo  rapid  fi 
matlon  of  laarae,  and  tban  tbe  growth  ceaaad,  and  tlie  too  much  dliwnd 
material  •bmak  back  ud  Ion  [laelC  away  tmin  the  cultcle,  and  at  the  uu 
time  made  the  vrlnklea.    Thiiiiali  wa  an  able  toeayat  picwnton  tbl<  Rrlc 

rge  to  which  Pluma,  and  occadonally  Pcacbce  ud  Launli,  aii  liable,  ai 
t  to  Bay  we  know  of  no  practical  lemedj. 
Tho  P»ar-tra«  Blaa  (J-  ^rfnnu).— We  know  qalt*  well  what  yon  mn 
and  yon  are  actliw  nlKly  by  endeaTourlng  to  pierent  the  Incmaae  ot  t] 
deatrncUn  enemy  ol  the  Pear.  You  do  not  lay  that  It  ha>  attacked  your  tn 
tbte  year,  bat  reftr  to  Ita  raragee  during  pait  trasoni.  We  have  i»iEr  ai 
Ueea  attacked  nntll  Aoguit,    In  refeitnoe  to  tbli  laeccl  Curtis,  under  tbe  be 


Fig.  1.— Tentbnda  adOMbnU  (lam  eti 
of  Teiitbredo  Idnmbrata,  la^ 

In  holt  gardeaa 
It*  foil  Ii 
dlilodgliig  it  fVom  the  leal.    It  dos  not  begin  at  tbi 


a  little  leech, 
ana  vuicD  it  of  lety  co! 
October,    rrom  ltd  (arm 


(He  ag.  t),  aooording  to  Haitig,  It  S)  11 


,liTeiihood.    W«tb 


welled  ucated  me 

■o  tally  on  your  eaae  tat  yourw^lf  aTone,  but  than  an  other  youDf  nun 
many  of  them,  who  haie  been  negligent  In  lelt-lmpromnflit,  yet  ttilak  tucj  >«■ 
eailiyplck  up  gardening"  and  obtain  good  poaltlona.    We  warn  thema^nit 
Indulging  In  tucti  rlllo^^  Incnmng  dluppolntment  and  bringing  dlicndlt  on 

reapecta  worthy  men  are  ttnggllcg  to  lln.  To  retnra  to  foanelt.  yon  aak  If 
Ttaampaonl  ■■  Oardenen'  Aiililant"  Is  a  good  book.  It  li  a  nty  good  and 
com prebeniln  work  oa  gardealag,  and  oan  be  obtalBed  tbraogb  a  bookaallar, 
price  Uj.    If  yon  want  a  lest  cutly,  yet  very  matal,  work,  tbe  **  Cottage  0«r- 

Tlceable  It  our  "  Oardfln  Uanual,"  ]^ce  If.  9d.  pott  frce^ 

Vkmaa  of  PIntlta  iH.  H.  7".;.— Both  tpedment  arrind  in  a  greatly  witbered 
omdlljoo.    Tbe  one  with  while  flowers  la  DeuUla  loabra :  tbe  otber  It  one  of 

i7l>«ii^  Bcabn.  B.-pl.; 
.hut  aorldsa ;  1,  Splrva  allon;  4,  Bplm  omUfolla :  t.aCeainoIhu, 

1,  F«  tilTlaUt :  i,  AIn  oHf^toaa ;  *,  DMtylla   ~ 


COTINT  OARDBK  XARKBT.— JDLT  fTH. 
OVB  market  has  been  well  anpplled.and  claarucca  made  at  lait  week**  qaota 
tlona.    Soft  fmit  U  reaching  ui  tit  good  oondltlon  and  anpply.    Trade  btlik. 
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nga doten  4 

nPbwu ft.  0 
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faaniBiKS. 
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MaturdkCrcH.. 
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POULTar  AHD  piaeoH  chromicle. 


.    Tbey  ban  tl: 


;„7"J  THE  8H0RTH0BNED  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 

''  ''■■  {^CmUinucd  fioM page S47,  latt  rpl.) 

I  De-  OUB  notes  And  referencca  to  tbe  celebrated  Shorthorn  bteeden 

^^     _                              ^^riS'  "'  '°™'E'  liniBg  will  not  be  complete  withont  introdociDg  the 

r!  Ceratl  of  Llameut  doe*  not  form  It*  cocoon  In  tho  ground,  bnt  nftme  ot  the  Booth  family,  who  beggn  cuttle -breeding  at  Stodlej 

™ra.°'ttail^'^b'^p^^ir^'"to'"n'!^i  Jbe  d™ng«  about  1790  with  Teesw.te™,  m  breed  o(  ctUe  of  great  gubitUM. 

beneccasarj.  jljg  iTBgmenta  ot  history  on  wbicb  their  origin  re«ti  are  some- 

,^Sf f»?sss2i  '^ss£&-i^  .ti^s.' .X".'5a,s:  "k"  •^•^■"•j  »« "«»•"•  8°»»  "•'  "-^  •'■■  "-""M 

latlsfactorily  from  any  bo^  ud  wa  think  yoo  will  emerlenea  great  dlBlculty  they  mnet  haxe  been  o(  Dutch  origiD,  OT  being  only  another  type 

lt^"togetu'i^St™t™^^''ertiwwi™t    Thira'i^hLl.di^lrf  o(  the  HolJemeM ;  belhUas  it  may,  the  Teeswatera"  capabilitj 
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had  suggested  itself  to  the  Brothers  Colling.  And  with  regard 
to  their  intelligence  and  fondness  for  the  art  of  cattle-breeding, 
the  Brothers  Booth  were,  in  a  later  period,  what  the  Brothers 
Ck>lling  were  in  earlier  days.  It  is  likewise  certain  that  no  blood 
has  been  more  widely  spread  than  that  of  cattle  bred  by  the 
Booths  of  Warlaby  and  Eilliby,  these  being  the  names  of  the 
districts  on  which  their  herds  of  improyed  Shorthorns  were 
reared  respectively,  and  throughout  the  United  Kingdom  no 
blood  commanded  a  finer  bull-hiring  trade  ;  and  it  was  from 
Buttercup,  a  daughter  of  Barmpton  Bose,  and  crossed  with 
Booth's  Jeweller  (10,354),  that  Butterfly  sprang,  the  chief  foun- 
dress, with  Frederick  (11,489)  of  the  Towneley  herd,  whose  vic- 
tx>rict  .•  1  the  store  and  fat  shows  combined  are  wholly  without 
parallel. 

For  a  period  of  more  than  twenty  years  previous  to  the  year 
1865  a  laige  number  of  Shorthorn  bulls  were  annually  to  be 
seen  at  the  Dublin  Easter  Show.  The  far  greater  part  of  them 
were  of  Booth  blood.  France  had  been  a  customer  for  several 
years,  and  the  Emperor  had  not  only  hired  bulls  from  Warlaby, 
but  purchased  thirty  females  at  upwards  of  a  hundred  guineas 
each.  Bulls  having  been  gradually  distributed  into  many  de- 
partments of  France,  the  result  of  this  was  noticed  in  the  Bat- 
tersea  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Society  in  1862,  especially  the  eftect 
of  the  Shorthorn  blood  upon  the  cattle  from  Poissy.  G^many 
has  not  given  such  high  prices,  and  has  cared  less  for  the  best 
blood.  The  King  of  WurtemburgVs  agents,  however,  were  in 
the  market  as  far  back  as  1824,  and  the  Emperors  of  Bussia  and 
Austria  in  later  years.  Lately  Sweden  came  out  more  spiritedly 
than  she  had  ever  done  before,  and  Spain  had  bought  some 
of  the  best  Shorthorn  bulls  to  put  better  points  on  the  Anda- 
Insian  cattle.  The  King  of  Sardinia  had  also  been  a  purchaser, 
and  so  had  the  King  of  Holland,  whose  agents  more  especially 
obtained  bulls  from  Yorkshire.  These  observations  apply  to  the 
period  before  1865.  It  was,  however,  to  America  that  breeders 
had  generally  looked  for  their  most  spirited  customers,  and  this 
was  the  case  as  far  back  as  1797,  when  a  Favourite  (252)  cow 
was  sent  over,  and,  returning  at  the  end  of  thirteen  years,  became 
the  foundress  of  the  Cambridge  Hoses.  It  is  also  recorded  that 
the  first  and  second  Grand  Dukes  crossed  the  Atlantic  with 
one  thousand  guineas  on  their  heads,  and  it  was  the  rivalry  of 
American  buyers  which  gave  such  a  fillip  to  prices  at  the  sale  of 
Lord  Ducie*s  cattle  at  Tortworth  in  1853  ;  for  here  the  Americans 
threw  all  previous  speculation,  into  the  shade  by  giving  seven 
hundred  guineas  for  Duchess  66th.  Our  own  colonies  had  not 
been  laggards.  Van  Dieman's  Land  was  the  first  spot  which  gave 
Shorthorns  a  welcome  at  the  antipodes  when  it  imported  bulls 
in  the  year  1831.    The  Boldens  introduced  them  at  Port  Phillip 

nine  years  later. 

(To  be  continned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour, — This  is  still  divided  between  drawing  the  mowing 
machine,  the  tedding  machine,  horse  rake,  dbc,  also  the  carting  of  hay 
to  the  stack,  and  the  odd  horse  or  mu'e,  as  the  case  may  be,  will  work 
the  elevator  at  the  rick.  A  capital  in  plement  is  the  elevator,  which 
saves  the  men  from  the  severest  work  i  Ley  used  to  have  to  perform — 
viz.,  the  unloading  of  hay  from  the  ws  pgons  or  carts  on  to  the  rick, 
especially  when  the  stack  was  above  half  made.  The  other  work, 
which  will  now  be  combined  or  al  term  ted  with  machinery  attendant 
upon  hay-making,  is  the  preparations  for  sowing  the  Turnip  seeds 
or  drilling  the  seed  with  manures ;  but  on  many  farms  we  noticed 
that  the  land  was  very  foul  with  couch  in  the  early  spring,  therefore 
in  various  instances  where  the  seeding  for  Turnips  has  not  yet  been 
done,  much  labour  is  still  required  before  all  the  land  can  be  seeded. 
Stetcbing  and  planting  Cabbages  and  Kohl  Rabi  will  still  be  con- 
tinued, but  should  now  be  finished,  the  sooner  the  better.  Upon  the 
strong  land  farms  much  land  is  still  fonl,  and  requiring  much  severe 
labour  by  steam  culture  or  otherwise  before  it  can  be  called  a  clean 
fallow  for  Wheat ;  and  when  the  horses  cannot  work  on  the  Turnip 
land,  or  after  the  Turnip  lain  has  been  all  seeded,  the  cross  plough- 
ings  may  be  continued  with  advantage.  Should  the  weather  prove 
dry  the  land  should  be  kept  rough,  and  worked  with  Howard's  self- 


lifting  drag  harrow,  so  that  in  case  the  weather  should  continue  dry 
enough  the  land  may  be  thoroughly  aerated,  and  the  couch  and 
weeds  may  die  off  without  further  trouble  or  Labour,  for  we  like  the 
Wheat  fallows  to  remain  rough  if  possible  until  the  season  arrives 
for  sowing.  The  old  plan  of  worlring  down  the  fallows  at  every 
ploughing  in  order  to  vegetate  the  we^  seeds  and  then  to  destroy 
them  is  gone  out  of  fashion  or  usage,  as  the  best  farmers  prefer  to 
keep  the  land  rough,  so  that  at  the  time  of  rideing  for  seeding  it  may 
be  mellow  and  work  kindly.  With  regard  to  tne  weeds  in  the  strong 
soils,  we  are  never  safe  from  their  damaging  presence,  especially 
where  the  land  requires  chalking  or  liming,  unless  the  Wheat  is 
drilled  at  12  inches  apart  between  the  lines,  in  order  that  in  the  spring 
of  the  year  the  land  may  be  deeply  and  effectually  horse-hoed 
between  the  lines.  Instead  of  using  the  horse-hoe  adapted  for  work- 
ing the  same  width  as  the  drill,  we  much  prefer  an  ordinary  strong 
horse-hoe  with  three  stout  shares  like  the  centre  share  in  general 
use,  as  we  find  that  the  land  can  be  moved  deeper  and  the  weeds 
cut  up  better  than  by  the  first-named  plan  of  hoeing  by  the  width 
of  the  drill.  Strong  land  in  the  month  of  March  or  April  after 
the  winter's  rains  is  usually  settled  down  very  close,  and  will  not 
yield  to  the  light  implement  hoes  like  it  does  in  the  hoeing  of  spring- 
sown  corn  ;  besides  which  we  often  find  at  the  end  of  April  or  first 
week  in  May  that  the  Wheat  will  turn  off  a  yellow  and  sickly  colour, 
which  if  left  alone  will  only  produce  a  small  crop,  but  when  the 
Wheat  is  drilled  at  12  Jnches,  and  the  fchree  hoes  are  u»ed  deeply  in 
the  soil,  the  surface  is  broken  sufficiently  to  give  the  Wheat  plants 
a  fresh  start  in  life.  We  have  always  found  this  to  alter  the  colour 
of  the  blade  to  a  deeper  green  and  a  better  crop.  In  all  cases  where 
the  cultivation  of  the  land  is  behind  the  proper  season  the  home 
farmer  should  not  depend  upon  horse  labour  only,  but  in  those  cases 
where  steam  power  is  not  carried  out  by  the  necessary  farm  arrange^ 
ments  it  should  be  hired,  as  it  now  can  be  done  in  almost  every 
district  throughout  the  country. 

Hand  Labour, — ^This  is  now  required  in  connection  with  cartin|f  and 
stacking  the  hay.  Men  should  also  be  employed,  especially  if  the 
weather  is  showery  and  not  fit  for  hoeing  root  crops,  to  use  the  scythe 
in  the  meadows  and  pastures  where  they  have  been  fed  off  by  cattle 
to  mow  down  any  rushes  which  were  refused  by  the  stock.  This 
will  weaken  their  future  growth  very  much  and  allow  the  young  grass 
to  take  their  place.  It  is  desirable  also  to  cut  off  all  the  bunches  of 
grass  refused  by  the  cattle,  as  these  often  encourage  ergot,  so  in- 
jurious to  dairy  cows.  What  we  call  the  bunch  rushes,  and  tufts  of 
coarse  gprass  called  hassocks,  should  not  be  cut  off  with  the  scythe, 
but  be  taken  up  with  the  turf-cutter  or  sharp-cutting  spade  and  be 
burned  into  asnes  ;  this  if  carefully  done  will  weaken  them  much  for 
a  number  of  years  and  allow  the  better  grasses  to  succeed.  The  drop- 
pings of  fatting  cattle  and  dairy  cows  should  also  be  spread  occa- 
sionally, or  otherwise  removed  to  a  heap  of.  earth,  to  be  made  into 
compost  for  dressing  the  pastures. 

Live  Stock, — This  has  been,  and  is  now,  a  fine  season  for  cattle  fat- 
tening in  the  pastures,  as  well  as  the  dairy  cows.  This,  however, 
although  abundance  of  grass  is  available,  should  not  deter  the  home 
farmer  from  giving  both  kinds  of  cattle  not  less  than  4  tbs.  of  cake 
per  day,  for  the  advantage  will  not  only  be  found  in  the  stock,  but  in 
benefit  to  the  pastures  as  well.  We  prefer  the  best  St.  Fetersburgh  oil 
cake  for  the  fatting  beasts,  and  decorticated  cotton  cake  for  the  dairy 
cows.  We  have  recently  inspected  a  farm  which  we  had  seen  three 
years  previously,  and  we  notice  an  extraordinary  improvement  in  the 
pastures  both  as  to  herbage  and  bulk  of  the  crop.  This  is  owing  to 
the  dairy  cows  receiving  cake  daily  throughout  the  year,  and  also  to 
the  application  of  4  cwt.  per  acre  of  bone  superphosphate.  Sheep, 
either  fatting  sheep  or  ewes  and  lambs  (if  the  lambs  are  weaned), 
whether  feeding  on  the  pastures  and  park  lands  or  on  green  crops  or 
grass  on  the  arable  land  in  very  sunny  weather,  gather  together  under 
trees  or  hedges  for  shade,  and  there  they  leave  their  droppings  both 
liquid  and  solid,  which  we  contend  are  entirely  lost.  Our  own  plan 
was  to  fold  the  stock  in  a  dead  fold  from  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning 
until  four  o'clock  in  the  afternoon,  shifting  the  fold  daily  and  giving 
them  whatever  trough  food  they  were  allowed  in  the  fold  ;  we  thus 
saved  the  manure.  But  to  protect  the  animals  against  the  fly  they 
are,  of  course,  to  be  dipped  and  treated  with  fly  powder  and  the  usual 
composition  for  the  purpose.  In  cloudy  or  showery  weather  when 
the  animals  do  not  congregate  they  may  be  allow^  to  roam  on  the 
pastures  and  fields  in  the  day  as  well  as  at  night. 


RIKGDOVES. 

Without  travelling  beyond  our  province  we  think  we  may 
devote  a  column  to  these  pretty  pets.  There  is  often  a  spare 
comer  in  the  pigeonry  which  may  be  wired  off  for  them,  or  ihey 
will  even  live  in  harmony  with  the  Pigeons.  Some  little  manage- 
ment iS|  however,  necessary  to  make  them  do  this,  and  we  should 
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prefer  to  keep  them  apart^  if  in  confiaement,  or  to  let  them  flj  at 
large.  A^  the  term  "  Ringdoye  *'  has  been  yarioosly  applied,  we 
may  as  wuU  saj  at  onoe  that  we  do  not  mean  the  larger  Britiah 
ringed  Turtle  D>Te,  bat  the  little  pinkish  grey  Do7e  with  a 
black  ring  round  its  neck,  otherwise  called  the  collared  Turtle, 
well  known  in  cage  and  aviarj,  but  seldom  seen  at  liberty  in 
this  country.  80  sweet  and  sooUiing  is  their  note,  and  so  elegant 
their  flight,  that  any  true  lover  of  birds  may  well  long  to  have 
them  at  liberty  in  a  garden,  which  is  by  no  means  an  impossibility. 

Our  fancy  for  them  carries  ns  back  many  years  in  recollection. 
We  have  at  intervals  kept  them  under  various  conditions,  and  will 
briefly  give  our  reminiscences  of  them.  We  first  recollect  Ring- 
doves in  the  aviary  of  a  rich  and  eccentric  lady  ;  her  method  of 
keeping  them,  however,  we  do  not  entirely  recommend  to  onr 
readers.  Doubtless  there  had  been  small  beginnings  of  her  fancy, 
but  in  the  days  of  onr  childhood  it  had  somewhat  outgrown  the 
limits  of  reason,  and  we  should  think  of  pleasure  too.  Her  flock 
then  was  supposed  unvaryingly  to  consist  of  three  hundred.  In 
winter  tbey  lived  luxuriously  in  rooms  at  a  bailiffs  honse  ;  towards 
summer  they  were  removed  to  a  gigantic  aviary,  the  construction 
of  which  must  have  cost  a  perfect  fortune.  The  interior  of  it  was 
a  substantial  wooden  house,  fitted  elaboxjitely  with  perches  and 
every  convenience  for  nesting.  The  external  wire  enclosure  was 
of  immense  sise,  not  unlike  several  of  the  western  aviaries  of  the 
Regent's  Park  Gardens  thrown  into  one  ;  it  was  partially  roofed 
and  partially  covered  with  arched  wire  like  a  bird  cage.  Perfect 
groves  of  shrubs  were  planted  in  it,  and  a  bird  flyin?  from  end 
to  end  might  well  believe  itself  at  complete  liberty.  The  spring 
and  autumn  removals  of  the  Doves  were  a  great  event  in  the 
establishment,  for  their  summer  and  winter  quarters  were  distant 
at  least  half  a  mile.  Tbey  were  carried  in  portable  cages  made 
on  purpose,  with  handles  at  each  end  for  the  bearers,  in  palan- 
quin fashion.  Near  at  hand  their  cooing  must  have  been  some- 
what overpowering  ;  we  can  well  remember  that  to  us  more  than 
half  a  mile  from  their  summer  residence  it  sounded  soft  but  some- 
what melancholy.  Of  course  when  the  flock  had  become  so 
numerous  eggs  were  destroyed  in  quantities  to  prevent  its  farther 
increase. 

The  end  of  this  dovecote  was  somewhat  sad.  A  sportsman, 
but  not  a  lover  of  birds,  succeeded  to  the  place  and  property. 
The  aviary  was  required  for  laying  Pheasants.  The  Doves  were 
suddenly  turned  adrift.  Had  only  a  little  kindness  and  care  been 
bestowed  on  them  we  believe  they  might  easily  have  been  accli- 
matised in  the  sheltered  groves  round  their  former  abode,  but 
they  were  left  to  chance.  They  flew  into  the  surrounding  gardens 
and  thence  dispersed  about  the  park,  not  a  small  one,  and  filled 
with  suitable  shelter  for  them  ;  thence  they  wandered  in  search 
of  food  into  the  cornfields  and  country  beyond.  Every  idle 
urchin  hunted  them.  They  were  caught  in  troops,  in  pairs,  and 
singly,  caged  in  thrush  cages,  and  penned  in  rabbit  hutcnes.  For 
a  few  months  they  were  to  be  seen  hung  out  at  many  a  cottage 
door,  and  were  to  be  bought  cheap  of  low  bird-vendors  in  the 
neighbouring  towns.  In  a  year's  time  all  were  gone,  and  the 
country  people  only  talked  of  the  days  of  the  Doves  at  — 
Park.  This  complete  dispersal  was,  of  coarse,  due  to  the  utter 
neglect  of  them,  or  rather  we  believe  to  the  fact  that  their  new 
owner  really  wished  to  be  rid  of  them  entirely.  Far  kinder  it 
would  have  been  to  give  some  away  and  kill  the  rest  that  were 
not  required.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  often  known  them,  as 
the  author  of  the  charming  **  Dovecote  and  Aviaty  "  calls  it,  plav- 
at  liberty  in  gardens.  They  are,  we  believe,  natives  of  North 
Africa,  Asia  Minor,  and  the  southernmost  parts  of  Europe,  and  so 
prefer  a  warmer  and  drier  climate  than  our  own.  We  have  seen 
them  in  perfect  happiness  flitting  about  among  the  exotics  of 
the  Borromean  Islanas  in  the  Lago  Maggiore,  and  in  other  of  the 
famous  Italian  gardens.  In  those  of  the  Vatican  we  fancy  there 
were  some  at  large.  There  certainly  in  the  time  of  the  late 
Pontiff  was  a  large  open  aviary  full  of  them  at  the  entrance  to 
the  poultry  yards.  We  have  seen  them,  too,  in  English  gardens, 
generally  among  Pine  trees.  Once  during  a  visit  near  Bourne- 
mouth in  frost  and  snow  we  used  to  watch  them  flying  about  in 
Serfect  health,  sunning  themselves  in  the  morning  and  coming 
own  for  crumbs  on  to  a  terrace  walk.  Their  only  shelter  was  a 
pole  house. 

Tbey  must  be  gradually  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life.  We 
remember  to  have  seen  them  breeding  well  in  a  Middlesex 
garden.  Tbey  had  been  reared  in  a  well-appointed  aviary,  the 
doors  of  which  were  thrown  open  in  early  summer.  If  this  be 
done  the  risk  of  cats  or  other  vermin  getting  in  is  very  great.  We 
should  prefer  the  plan  that  we  once  adopted.  The  old  favourites 
were  not  turned  out,  but  some  youn?  birds  through  their  first 
moult  were  hung  up  in  a  cage  in  a  Pine  grove.  I^e  top  of  the 
cage  was  covered  with  waterproof  stuff,  and  there  they  lived  till 


quite  accustomed  to  their  surronndings.  Then  the  door  was 
thr  own  open,  and  they  qaieUy  flew  out.  The  Pine  grove  was  in 
an  extensive  poultry  yard,  enclosed  with  netting  6  feet  high.  Th's 
afforded  some  protection  fiom  prowling  vermin.  By  degrees  the 
Doves  became  very  strong  and  fleet  on  uie  wing,  and  though  they 
often  flew  far  beyond  their  enclosure,  they  always  returned  at 
night  to  roost  on  one  Pine  branch. 

There  is  little  difficalty  in  rearing  Djves.  It  should  be  re- 
membered that  if  kept  in  cages  they  require  some  salt,  grit,  and 
mortar  to  help  their  digestion.  So  happy  and  contented  are  they 
that  these  little  necessaries  are  often  forgotten,  simply  because 
they  seem  healthy  without  them,  but  they  wonld  not  be  long- 
lived.  Dixon  speaks  of  one  as  alive  and  well  which  had  been 
caught  eleven  years  before.  We  have  one  which  was  found  ex- 
hausted in  our  garden  eight  years  ago.  The  best  food  for  them 
is  wheat  and  millet ;  occasionally  some  maize  and  hemp  may  be 
given  for  a  change,  and  in  hot  weather  rice  bo<h  raw  and  boiled. 
The  cock  and  hen  sit  by  tarns  on  the  nest,  and  their  eggs  hatch 
in  fourteen  days.  The  young  ones  grow  very  fast,  and  if  their 
abode  be  tolerably  dry  are  hardy  enough.  In  a  damp  place,  or 
in  very  bad  weather,  they  sometimes  fail  at  about  a  week  old. 
Strangely  enough  the  parents  then  often  turn  one  out  of  the  nest 
to  die,  and  give  their  whole  warmth  of  feather  and  affection  to 
the  remaining  one.  We  have  sometimes  been  in  time  to  save  the 
outcast  by  restoring  it  at  a  fire  and  then  returning  it  to  the  nest. 
One  caution  may  be  given— Doves  are  peculiarly  likely  to  be  in- 
bred, they  are  not  of  snf&cient  value  for  people  to  tsJce  trouble 
about  mating  them.  In  the  case  of  such  semi-acclimatised 
foreigners,  in-breeding  is  specially  detrimental  to  hardihood. 
The  fancier  who  wishes  to  succeed  in  having  Doves  at  liberty  in 
his  garden  must  from  time  to  time  make  exchanges  or  purchases 
from  another  stock.  They  are  the  earliest  of  birds,  and  their 
sweet  plaintive  note  is  to  be  heard  at  dawn,  or  occasionally  all 
night  long  when  the  moon  is  bright 
Nearly  allied  to  them  is  a  somewhat  darker  snb-variety,  com- 
•  monly  called  African,  and  a  pure  white  one.  They  will  inter- 
breed, and  their  produce  crossed  is  almost  always  of  the  com- 
moner ringed  type. — C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Blrd*8  Neck  FeatherleM  (C,  A,  /.).— The  canae  is  a  debet  of  wliola- 
Bome  and  green  food.  The  remedy,  good  feeding  and  plenty  of  green  food  ;  at 
the  same  time  mbbing  the  bald  place  with  mercorial  dntment,  and  girlng  a 
flve-gndn  PJammer'a  plU  everv  eeoond  day  for  a  week.  Sepante  the  bird  from 
the  others,  or  they  will  probably  aggravate  the  eril  by  peoUag  at  the  afBscted 
part.  The  Ducks  wtened  to  by  oar  ooneapondent  are  not»  we  think,  ble  own 
property,  but  we  will  endeavour  to  ascertain. 

RaarlDg  Gninaa  Fowl  Chicks  (1*.  8.).  — Ohicki  of  the  Onlnea  Fowl 
reqiiire  food  toon  after  they  are  hatched.  Their  trooghs  sboald  be  oonstantly 
eappUed,  for  Vaey  die  if  kept  without  food  for  three  ot  four  honra.  Have  the 
mother  under  a  coop  in  a  warm  comer  of  the  garden,  and  facing  the  ionth. 
Egg  boiled  hard,  chopped  very  flne^  and  mixed  with  oatmeal  is  Uteir  best  food. 
At  the  end  of  six  weeks,  if  hatched  under  a  Bantam  or  Qame  hen,  ihej  may  be 
allowed  to  range  with  her,  and  be  fed  at  the  same  time  and  on  tbm  wme  flood  as 
other  chickens. 


MBTBOROLOOICAL  OBSEBYATIOHB. 

CAMnaN  Squabi,  Lohdox. 

Lat «!«  M-  40"  N. ;  Long.  O^  8  0*  W. ;  Altltode,  111  test 
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BBMARK8. 

SAth.— lUin  in  early  morning ;  fine,  bright,  and  warm. 

S6th.— Rain  at  noon,  with  slight  thunderstorm  OM  to  09ft  PJf.;  afternoon 

bright,  evening  overcast. 
S7th. — Fine,  bright,  and  warm. 
S8th.— Fine  and  warm. 
SSth.— Overcast,  storm-like,  and  dose. 
30th.— Cloudy  and  cool,  latter  part  of  day  mnch  brighter. 
I8t.>-yei7  fine,  calm,  summer  day ;  lunar  halo  after  11.18  TM. 
A  generally  fine  week ;  temperature  almost  exactly  the  average.— O.  J.  Stm OXS. 
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V  iFTEB  TBiNrrr. 


ONCE  MORE  AMONG  THE  ROSSa 
KFTEIt  travelliog   all  ronnd    tbe   continent  of 
g     Africa,  after  visiting    the    lovely  island  of 

Y  Malta,  pacing  throngh  Eg;pt,  and  HUjing  a 

V  month  in  the  moet  beaatifal  island  in  the 
9     world,  OoyloD  ;  after  Tisiting  the  Antipodes, 

I  and  being  very  glad  indeed  to  get  away  from 

them.  I  find  myself  in  Old  England  just  in  time 

fur  the  Palace  Rose  Show,  amid  mj  old  favoar- 

Ob  1  what  a  lovely  eight  it  was  to  see  the  wetl- 

Kuuwn  green  boxes  of  Messrs.  Cant,  Cranston,  and  Paul, 

filled  with  the  most  gtorions  blooms,  so  fresh  and  so  charming. 

The  Show  itself  has  been  reported,  but  let  me  here  express 
my  sympathy  with  my  old  friend  Mr.  B.  it.  Cant  for  having 
his  fine  colleotion  of  seventy-two  blooms  di^qnalifled.  It  was 
a  hard  case  to  have  a  dnplicate  of  snch  an  inferior  Rose  as 
Madame  Nachury,  one  bloom  of  which  would  mar  any  box,  and 
for  this  Rose,  accidentally  placed,  to  disqualify  snch  a  seventy- 
two  was  indeed  a  misfortune.  Hia  Teas  were  most  lovely,  his 
dark  Rosea  saperb.  Prince  Arthar,  Loab  Van  Hontte,  Xavier 
Olibo — all  the  old  favourites,  were  well  to  the  front.  Bis 
Marie  Van  HoDtte  has  only  once  been  eqoalled  (never  excelled) 
by  my  friend  Mr.  Baker  at  Exeter.  And  this  reminds  me  to 
Bay  how  much  I  regretted  the  absence  of  the  two  great  amatenrs, 
Mr.  Baker  and  Mr.  Jowitt.  The  former  has  lately  snSered 
the  most  severe  domestic  loss,  which  all  rosarians  will,  I  feel 
sure,  deeply  deplore.  Mrs.  Baker  was  each  a  good  judge  of  a 
Rose,  snt^  an  invalnnble  friend  at  staging,  that  I  do  not  know 
when  my  old  friend  will  have  the  heart  to  show  again.  Mr. 
Jowitt  haa  lately  changed  his  residence,  and  now  lives  by  the 
sad  sea  waves  in  remote  Tenby.  A  Rose  show  withont  these 
two  great  rosarians  must  snfier,  and  there  can  be  no  question 
(hat  so  far  as  the  amateurs  were  concerned  there  was  a  great 
falling  off.  Mr.  Orajiston,  though  he  was  placed  second  in 
seventy-two's,  yet  showed  the  most  even  stand  in  the  Show. 
It  was  a  great  pleasure  to  eee  him  and  Messrs.  Panl  and  Cant 
having  snch  a  close  fight.  And  now  to  the  greater  Show — 
the  event  of  the  season  in  the  Rose  world. 

1  think  it  will  be  granted  that  the  metropolitan  Exhibition 
of  the  National  Rose  Society  was  one  of  the  largest  and  moet 
comprehensive  ever  seen.  I  do  not  think  I  caD  add  the  "  finest," 
because  I  have  been  at  shows  where  the  Roses  exhibited  both 
by  nnreerymeQ  and  amalenn  were  superior  to  those  at  the 
Show  in  question  ;  but  still  there  were  points  of  interest  which 
were  novel  and  exceedingly  grati^ng  to  rosanans. 

I  mnet  say  that  the  thanks  and  congratulations  of  all  lovers 
at  the  Rose  are  due  to  the  Committee  of  the  National  Rose 
Society.    It  seems  to  me  that  no  class  of  Rosegiowers  has 


been  omitted.  We  find  both  the  lordly  seventy.two,  distinct, 
of  the  great  nurserymen  and  the  humble  six  of  the  suburban 
rosariuD.  Very  good  indeed  were  these  lust-named  Roses,  as 
were  also  the,  what  I  may  call.  "  compensation  classes,"  be- 
cause the  Committee  gave  prizes  in  a  claas  for  those  who  h;id 
not  previously  won  a  prize,  and  judging  by  their  exhibits  I 
shonld  imagine  that  the  only  reason  why  these  amateurs  have 
not  won  a  prize  before  wag  because  they  had  not  previously 
shown  Roses. 

The  sight  of  the  Show  was  undoubtedly  Mr.  Cant's  seventy- 
two,  and  the  grandest  bloom  of  the  Show,  of  the  year,  and  I 
should  say  also  of  the  century,  was  his  bloom  of  Souvenir 
d'Elise  Vardon  (Tea),  which  occupied  the  place  of  honour  in 
hie  seventy-two,  and  gained  the  prood  position  of  being  the 
premier  Tea  in  the  Show.  Mr.  Cant's  Roses  were  quite  equal, 
and  in  Teas  soperior,  to  his  beautiful  stand  at  the  Palace. 

I  think,  perhaps  the  great  feature  of  this  Show  was  the  dis- 
play of  my  favourite  Teas,  and  here  I  venture  to  think  the 
amatenrs  bore  off  the  palm.  Miss  Watson,  the  clever  fore- 
woman of  Mr.  Prince,  when  gloating  over  her  own  lovely  box 
of  Teas,  would  not  agree  with  me.  But  after  judging  the 
seventy-two  and  forty-eight  trebles  I  had  nothing  to  do  but 
examine  the  Roses,  and  I  gave  great  attention  to  the  Teas  ;  and 
granting  that  Mr.  Prince  and  Hr.  Cant  had  magnificent  stands, 
I  still  think  they  were  equalled  by  some  of  the  amateurs,  while 
the  rest  of  these  amatenrs'  boxes  were  far  superior  in  every 
way  to  the  rank  and  file  of  the  nurserymen's  Teas.  It  really 
was  quite  sad  to  see  so  many  beantifal  stands  passed  over, 
which  in  any  ordinary  show  would  hsve  been  sure  of  a  good 
prize. 

In  the  smatenis'  class  for  twelve  Teas  Mr.  Cuthell,  who  was 
placed  second,  was  in  my  opinion,  and  that  of  a  great  grower 
and  still  greater  judge,  indnbitably  Grst.  I  feel  sorry  for  Mr. 
Cuthell,  and  only  hope  tbathe  will  continue  to  show  such  Roses 
as  he  did  on  Tuesday  for  many  years,  for  he  gave  me  and  many 
others  very  great  delight.  His  Marie  Von  Houtte,  Jean  Ducher, 
and  Other  yellow  Roses  were  superb.  In  one  box  a  lovely 
bloom  of  Amazone  was  to  be  seen,  also  charming  examples  of 
Anna  Ollivier,  Comtesse  de  Nadaitlac,  and  Mods.  Furtado. 
These  weak  growers  are  rarely  seen  in  perfection.  Madame 
Lsmbard  was  represented  in  many  boxes,  and  I  am  glad  to  see 
what  an  excellent  place  this  charming  Tea  is  taking.  The 
gain  to  our  Teas  is  very  great,  as  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  which 
approaches  it  moet  nearly  in  colour,  is  so  difficult  to  grow,  and 
stil!  more  difficult  to  purchase,  that  the  advent  of  a  Rose  of 
similar  features  is  to  be  gratefully  welcomed. 

The  idea  of  giving  a  class  to  the  ladies  for  en  arrangement 
of  Tea  Roses  was  an  excellent  one,  but  how  could  they  hear  to 
cnt  all  thoee  lovely  Teas  for  the  bare  chunce  of  a  prize  ?  Mre, 
Hawtrey,  who  was  not  placed,  had  aome  exquisite  blooms,  in- 
cluding the  only  examples  I  saw  of  Celine  Furestier.  Some 
ladies  showed  forty  or  fifty  Teas,  which  must  have  been  greatly 
missed  at  home.  Among  Hybrid  Ferpetnals  the  Rose  that  has 
advanced  most  in  popalar  favour  since  last  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  writing  on  Boses  is  the  lovely  soft  saUn  pink  Madame 
Qahriel  Luizet.  The  bloom  in  Mr.  Cant's  seventy-two  gained 
the  prize  for  the  premier  Hybrid  Perpetual  of  the  ^ow. 
A.  K.  Williams  was  not  shown  quite  so  fine  as  last  year. 

Those  great  amatenrs,  Mr.  Robert  Baker  and  Mr.  Thomas 
Jowitt,  were  unrepresented  at  head  quartern,  and  their  boxes 
were  much  missed  by  their  sorrowing  friends,  but  in  their 
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absence  many  new  comers  have  deserved  well  of  their  conntry. 
Mr.  Whitwell,  that  plncky  rosarian  from  Darlington,  has  come 
from  the  far  north  and  defeated  as  all,  carryine^  home  in  triumph 
the  valuable  epergne  which  formed  the  chalienee  trophy  for 
thirty-six.  ''  It  will  probably  be  seen  no  more,  said,  with  a 
sigh,  a  well-known  witty  nurseryman ;  *'  it  will  most  likely  ge 
down  some  coal  pit  and  remain  there."  It  strikes  me  that 
when  we  go  over  to  Darlington  we  shall  have  to  look  out  if  we 
are  to  maintain  in  the  absence  of  the  two  gentlemen  before 
named  the  prestige  of  the  south. 

The  writer  of  the  article  on  the  Show  in  the  Standard  seems 
to  be  under  the  impression  that  the  "  young  Societv,"  as  he  calls 
'  it,  has  always  been  connected  with  the  Crystal  Palace,  and 
deplores  the  severance.  Will  he  be  surprised  to  hear  that  we 
are  by  no  means  so  young,  and  that  nearly  a  quarter  of  a 
century  ago  we  held  exhibitions  at  St.  James's  Hall,  at  South 
Kensington  for  many  years,  and  only  twice  held  our  Show  at 
the  Crystal  Palace  ?  For  a  really  good  and  accurate  account  of 
a  Rose  Show  let  me  recommend  your  readers  to  peruse  that 
paper.  The  renorter's  opinion  of  Marie  Baumann,  and  his 
description  of  Marie  Van  Houtte,  are  really  so  good,  and 
will  doubtless  commend  themselves  so  much  to  Mr.  Hinton, 
that  I  trust  that  gentleman  will  at  the  next  election  of  Roses 
send  a  polling  paper  to  the  reporter  of  the  SUmdard. 

Yes,  I  have  seen  Allamanda  Henderson],  Ixoras,  Dipladenias, 
Hibiscus,  growing  like  weeds  in  Ceylon  ;  I  have  seen  the  most 
fi^lorious  tropical  flowers  and  foliage,  but  sweetest  of  all  and 
loveliest  of  ail  in  my  eyes  are  the  Roses  of  Old  England.  Long 
may  the  queen  of  flowers  flourish  i — Wyld  Savaok. 


VINES  AT  LONGLEAT. 

{Concluded  Jr{nn  page  485,  Uut  vo/wm.) 
DISBUDDING   AND    STOPPINO. 

As  BOOQ  as  the  Vines  have  fairly  started  into  growth 
in  the  spring  some  of  the  shootB  will  require  remoyal. 
This  will  cause  them  to  bleed  a  little,  and  I  used  to 
wait  till  some  of  the  leaves  were  full  grown  before 
commencing  this  operation,  when  some  of  the  shoots 
could  be  removed  without  any  bleeding  taking  place  ; 
but  on  the  whole  I  find  there  is  more  lost  than  gained 
by  deferring  it,  and  I  reconmiend  it  to  be  done  as  early 
as  possible  after  growth  has  started.  "With  vigorous 
Vines  the  shoots  should  be  15  to  18  inches  apart  on 
each  side,  and  where  more  than  one  starts  from  the 
same  spur  the  choice  should  be  given  to  the  one 
nearest  the  main  rod  if  it  is  healthy. 

The  next  operation  is  to  remove  some  of  the  bunches 
as  soon  as  they  are  visible.  Two  or  three  will  generally 
show  on  each  shoot  by  the  time  it  is  an  inch  or  two 
in  length,  and  one  of  these  only  should  be  left,  prefer- 
ably the  one  nearest  the  rod  if  it  is  a  good  one. 

A  few  days  later  stopping  the  shoots  becomes  neces- 
sary, the  strongest  first,  leaving  the  weak  ones  to  grow 
unchecked  for  the  present.  But  it  must  be  the  merest 
point  that  is  taken  out,  altogether  not  larger  than  the 
smallest  pea,  and  this  requires  considerable  experience 
to  do  it  nicely.  The  leaves,  excepting  those  at  the 
base,  at  this  time  are  scarcely  large  enough  to  be 
called  leaves,  but  the  experienced  eye  can  count  their 
number,  and  they  should  be  left  according  to  the 
amount  of  space  between  the  rods.  Not  less  than  two 
beyond  the  bunch  is  sufficient,  ai\d  four  is  better  if 
experience  has  taught  there  is  room  for  that  number 
to  develope  without  any  crowding.  Small  shoots  (sub- 
laterals)  will  start  from  the  axils  of  these  bearing 
shoots,  and  they  should  be  stopped  and  kept  to  one 
leaf;  some  of  them  indeed  near  the  upper  end  of  the 
shoot  may  be  removed  altogether  if  the  foliage  is  likely 
to  become  too  much  crowded,  but  two  or  three  nearest 
the  main  rod  must  be  taken  care  of,  or  the  eyes  will 


start  which  are  required  to  remain  dormant  till  another 
year. 

The  next  thing  to  be  decided  is  the  number  of 
bunches  to  be  left  on  each  rod.  At  present  there  is 
one  on  each  bearing  shoot  or  lateral,  and  if  the  Vines 
are  in  tolerably  good  health,  and  there  is  no  prospect 
of  the  fruit  reaching  a  large  size,  say  not  more  than 
an  average  of  three-quarters  of  a  pound  to  the  bunch, 
this  number  will  not  be  too  great ;  on  the  other  hand, 
if  there  is  a  likelihood  that  the  bunches  may  be  made 
to  average  2  lbs.,  one  bunch  to  every  other  lateral  will  be 
sufficient,  but  a  great  deal  depends  on  the  quality  of 
growth  the  Vines  make,  also  on  the  space  there  is  for 
tiie  foliage  to  develope,  and  something  too  on  the 
varieties.  Mrs.  Pince,  which  has  comparatively  thin 
foliage,  requires  a  greater  area  of  it  in  proportion  to 
the  fruit,  while  Alicante,  which  has  leathery-like 
foliage,  is  the  reverse  of  this.  Most  of  the  surplus 
bunches  should  be  removed  before  the  flowers  com- 
mence to  open. 

THINNING  THE  FBUIT. 

From  ten  days  to  a  fortnight  after  the  first  flowers 
open  on  the  Hamburghs  thinning  may  be  commenced. 
All  the  smaller  berries  and  unfertilised  flowers  are  re- 
moved first  from  a  bunch ;  next  the  remaining  berries, 
if  they  are  so  close  that  the  thick  end  of  a  pencil  can- 
not be  pushed  in  between  them,  are  thinned  out  suffi- 
cient for  that,  and  the  whole  crop  is  examined  in  this 
way,  by  which  time  it  can  be  seen  which  are  likely  to 
be  the  best  berries,  and  the  regular  thinning  is  com- 
menced in  earnest.  Preference  is  always  given  to  the 
upper  berries  on  a  branohlet,  and  of  those  on  the  top 
of  the  bunch  nearly  all  are  left ;  others  are  thinned  so 
that  they  average  about  half  an  inch  from  berry  to 
berry.  It  is  not  a  good  plan,  however,  to  insist  on 
their  being  all  at  regular  distances  apart.  The  best 
berries  should  be  chosen,  and  if  sometimes  there  should 
be  an  inch  of  space  and  then  two  or  three  berries  closer 
together,  they  will  as  they  grow  generally  push  one 
another  into  their  proper  places.  I  find  that  with 
young  hands  there  is  a  great  anxiety  to  have  the  berries 
regularly  placed  on  every  bunch,  and  to  secure  this 
many  berries  are  left  which  are  not  likely  to  swell  to 
the  largest  size.  The  bunches  I  thin  myself  often  look 
very  imperfect  at  first,  but  they  alter  before  the  seascm 
is  over.  The  thinning  of  the  late  Grapes  comes  next 
to  the  Hamburghs,  that  of  the  Muscats  being  left  to 
the  last,  and  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  advantage  in 
thinning  them  till  they  reach  the  size  of  a  pea.  Large 
bunches  of  all  varieties  are  tied  out  in  preference  to 
cutting  them  down  to  half  their  size. 

After  all  have  been  gone  over  once  they  will  require 
looking  over  again,  and  nothing  but  practice  will  teach 
exactly  how  much  to  thin  them,  as  some  Vines  will 
make  much  longer  berry-stalks  or  larger  shoulders 
than  others,  at^d  of  course  the  longer  the  footstalks  the 
less  need  of  thinning.  Late  Grapes  which  have  to  be 
kept  till  the  following  spring  are  thinned  considerably 
more  than  those  which  are  to  be  used  in  autumn,  but 
no  bunch  should  ever  be  so  much  thinned  that  when  it 
is  cut  and  laid  on  one  side  the  berries  will  roll  out  of 
their  places. 

SHANKING  AND  ITS  PREVENTION. 

Shanking  is  caused  by  an  imperfect  or  insufficient 
assimilation  of  food  by  the  leaves.    It  may  happen 
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when  the  Vines  dre  growing  in  the  richest  of  borders, 
and  it  may  be  prevented  when  they  are  in  the  poorest. 
The  leaves  of  a  plant  are  not  only  its  respiratory  organs, 
they  are  also  the  organs  by  which  digestion  is  mainly 
effected,  and  it  is  of  no  more  use  to  apply  rich  manure 
to  a  plant,  the  foliage  of  which  is  unhealthy  or  in- 
sufficient, than  it  is  to  feed  a  bedridden  and  dyspeptic 
person  with  turtle  soup.  The  way  to  prevent  shankmg, 
then,  is  to  follow  the  instructions  I  have  given  for  the 
production  and  sustenance  of  healthy  foliage.  If  the 
foliage  suffers  from  scorching  or  the  ravages  of  insects, 
especially  red  spider,  it  cannot  perform  its  work  effi- 
ciently, and  of  course  if  the  soil  in  which  the  roots  are 
working  becomes  too  dry  at  any  time  the  effect  will  be 
similar.  In  mild  cases  of  shanking  the  backwardest 
and  most  imperfect  berries  only  suffer,  but  in  severe 
oases  whole  bunches  will  go  at  once.  There  is  no  cure 
during  the  current  season  for  this,  but  when  it  happens 
the  cause  should  be  sought  out,  and  steps  should  be 
immediately  taken  to  prevent  its  recurrence. 

MILDEW  AND  ITS  CURE. 

As  far  as  I  know  Vines  are  always  liable  to  attacks 
of  mildew.  It  is  not,  like  shanking,  a  trouble  which  we 
create  for  ourselves;  it  is,  however,  most  likely  to  come 
when  the  soil  is  dry  and  the  atmosphere  humid,  and 
these  conditions  favour  its  rapid  development.  A  con- 
stant look-out  must  be  kept  for  it,  and  when  it  does 
appear  an  immediate  check  must  be  given.  It  gene- 
rally comes  first  in  the  shape  of  small  round  mealy- 
looking  spots  little  larger  than  the  head  of  a  pin,  and 
scarcely  visible  to  any  but  the  most  practised  eye,  but 
if  left  unchecked  it  will  in  a  few  days  spread  over  a 
whole  house.  Sulphur  is  the  most  effectual  remedy. 
The  pipes  are  made  hot  while  the  ventilators  are  open ; 
A  wet  rag  is  wiped  along  a  couple  of  yards  at  a  time, 
and  sulphur  is  dusted  on  while  the  pipe  is  wet  from  a 
piece  of  muslin  rag  or  hexagon  netting  doubled.  In 
the  evening,  after  the  sun  heat  is  mostly  gone  and  the 
pipes  have  been  made  as  hot  as  possible,  the  house  is 
closed,  when  a  bluish  mist  may  be  seen  to  rise  from 
the  heated  sulphur,  such  as  will  make  one*s  eyes  smart, 
and  will  in  the  course  of  two  hours  kill  all  the  spores 
of  the  mildew.  It  is  scarcely  safe  to  use  such  a  severe 
measure  before  the  Grapes  have  grown  to  the  size  of 
a  pea,  nor  yet  after  they  are  ripe.  In  these  cases 
sulphur  can  only  be  used  locally  by  dusting  it  on  to  the 
parts  affected ;  but  sulphur  tells  tales,  and  although  I 
am  sometimes  obliged  to  use  it  on  the  pipes,  it  never 
remains  there  more  than  forty-eight  hours. 

KEEPING  THE  FRUIT. 

All  fruit  should  be  cleared  off  the  Vines  by  the 
middle  of  January,  and  the  Vines  should  be  imme- 
diately pruned.  The  conditions  for  keeping  it  after 
cutting  are  the  same  as  those  named  for  keeping  it  on 
the  Vines — ^viz.,  an  even  temperature  with  constant 
ventilation.  About  45**  is  the  temperature  I  generally 
aim  at,  but  in  a  more  northern  latitude  I  should  prefer 
6*^,  or  even  lO*',  lower.  The  best  general  advice  is 
perhaps  to  have  a  little  warmth  and  a  current  of  air 
constantly.  The  stems  should  be  inserted  in  the 
bottles  or  tubes  containing  water  as  quickly  as  possible 
after  they  are  severed  from  the  Vines,  and  they  will  do 
as  well  upside  down  as  any  way.  No  charcoal  is 
needed,  as  the  Vine  stem  itself,  so  lonj  as  it  touches 


the  water,  will  keep  it  perfectly  sweet ;  and  it  is  un- 
necessary to  close  up  the  space  in  the  neck,  for  the 
presence  of  water  is  not  inimical  to  the  keeping  of  the 
fruit  here  any  more  than  in  the  vinery.  A  very  dry 
atmosphere  indeed  should  be  avoided. — Wm.  ^KfuoiE. 


NOTES  ON  THE  AURICULA. 

From  all  qaarten  we  hear  that  the  day  of  the  Aaricnla  has 
coznei  and  that  new  growers  are  taking  it  on  hand  all  over  the 
kingdom.  Much  attention  has  alwajs  been  given  in  this  Journal 
to  these  lovely  spring  flowers,  and  now  that  they  are  more  gene- 
rally grown  and  better  understood  it  is  only  fitting  that  notes 
shoald  be  increased  on  certain  points  in  its  cultivation.  As  one 
g]ad  to  pick  np  hints  by  the  way,  I  am  always  pleased  to  see 
anything  from  experienced  growers ;  and  though  I  can  claim  only 
to  be  a  young  grower,  yet  the  subjoined  notes  may  be  of  interest 
to  some  who  have  been  puzzled  by  conflicting  teachings. 

The  operation  of  potting  is  of  importance  just  now,  as  autumn 
flowering  is  held  by  some  to  be  affected  by  potting  early  in  the 
summer  or  later  on.  Practically  I  do  not  see  that  the  time  of 
potting  has  any  appreciable  effect  on  the  plants  throwing  up 
flower  trusses  in  autumn,  and  when  I  state  the  conditions  of 
growth  of  the  Auricula  this  point  may  be  more  clearly  under- 
stood. With  the  lengthening  of  the  day  in  earliest  spring  the 
Auricula  commences  growth — top  growth  flrst,  and  then  activity 
at  the  roots  commences.  Up  till  Uie  time  the  flowers  are  deve- 
loped the  root-action  is  merely  an  extension  of  the  roots  made 
the  previous  season ;  but  about  the  time  of  flowering,  there  being 
a  noticeable  difference  in  different  varieties,  fresh  roots  are  pro- 
truded from  the  neck  of  the  plant,  and  these  roots  may  be  said 
to  take  on  themselves  the  main  burden  of  the  maintenance  of 
the  plants.  It  is  very  plain  that  if  the  plant  is  to  have  the  full 
benefit  of  the  fresh  soil  the  earlier  it  is  potted  the  better,  for  by 
August  root-action  is  virtually  at  a  standstill,  and  plants  left 
later  than  the  beginning  of  June  do  not  benefit  by  the  repotting 
until  the  following  spring. 

Autumn-flowering,  I  am  much  afraid,  is  greatly  dependant 
upon  the  weather,  and  to  a  great  extent  uncontrollable.  What 
appears  to  me  the  best  means  of  at  least  mitigating  this  evil 
would  be  to  keep  the  plants  as  cool  as  possible  daring  aotumn 
the  season  they  are  so  susceptible  to  a  term  of  genial  weather. 
If  the  winter  is  open,  as  last  was  for  instance,  the  plants  may  be 
kept  very  dry  at  the  roots  without  harm,  and  under  such  treat- 
ment the  trusses  do  not  come  too  early.  From  the  time  growth 
commences  in  spring  until  August,  however,  insuflSc'ent  water  is 
hurtful 

As  compost  I  like  a  good  loam,  with  some  fresh  but  dry  manure 
rubbed  fine,  in  the  proportion  of  one-third  to  one-fourth  of  the 
loam.  I  use  cinders  for  drainage— a  much  better  material  than 
broken  pots.  The  soil  is  pressed  very  firmly ;  in  fact  the  firmer 
the  soil  the  better  the  plants  seem  to  thrive.  The  collar  of 
the  plant  should  be  kept  well  down  in  the  pot.  Tap-roots  1 
find  are  best  dispensed  with.  The  younger  roots  are  the  food- 
purveyors,  and,  believing  that,  we  cut  the  "  taps "  pretty  hard 
in,  and  use  small  pots,  most  of  our  flowering  plants  being  in 
3  and  4-inch  pots,  a  very  few  extra  strong  well-rooted  plants 
being  in  6-inch  pots.  Offsets  are  best  left  on  the  parent  plants 
until  they  are  strong ;  small  offsets  are  easily  enough  brought  on 
with  care,  but  I  consider  it  is  better  to  leave  them  as  a  rule  until 
they  are  fit  to  bear  the  severance  without  hurt.  I  have  just 
turned  out  some  plants  repotted  four  weeks  from  the  time  of 
writing,  and  I  find  them  rapidly  forming  a  ball  of  roots ;  had 
they  been  left  till  now  how  different  the  result  would  have  been  1 

—A  TOUNO  OaOWBB. 


THE  ALEXANDRA  PALACE  ROSE  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  Saturday  last,  and  was  far  from  being 
equal  to  former  exhibitions  held  in  the  same  building;  indeed,  in 
comparison  with  the  National  Rose  Bbow  at  South  Kensington  it 
really  was  disappointing  to  see  such  vacant  spaces  and  such  relatively 
poor  exhibiu.  There  were,  of  course,  exceptions,  for  such  great 
growers  as  Cant,  Cranston,  Paul,  and  Turner  were  represented ;  while 
Mr.  Whitwell  from  Darlington,  Mr.  John  Wakeley,  and  Mr.  Pemberton 
showed  very  fairly :  hut  after  all  it  can  only  be  properly  described  as 
a  ghost  of  a  Rose  show  I  Mr.  Cant  was  again  first  in  seventy -two, 
also  in  forty-eight  trebles  and  twenty-four  singles,  followed  bv 
Messrs.  Cranston  &  Co.,  and  Paul  k  Son  of  Cheshunt.  Mr.  Cantos 
Roses  showed  signs  of  the  inclement  weather  we  have  been  lately 
having,  but  although  they  were  inferior  to  those  shown  by  him  at 
the  National  yet  his  stands  were  very  good.  His  best  bloomii  wero 
A.  K.  Williams,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Niphetos,  Madame  Gabriel 
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Luizet,  and  Marie  Cointet.  Pake  of  Edinburgh  was  shown  exceed- 
inprlj  fine  in  colour  in  the  amateurs'  stands,  being  bright  scarlet ;  Mar^- 
chal  Niel  small  but  yerj  good  in  colour,  and  U^ndral  Jaoquei9tiinot. 
Mr.  Cranston's  Roses  were  inferior  to  those  be  showed  at  Kensington 
and  SjdeTibam,  bad  weather  baring  again  been  the  cause  of  this 
faliing-off.  His  best  blooms  were  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  A.  K.  Wil- 
liams, Anguste  Neumann,  Louis  Van  Houtto,  John  Stuart  Mill,  and 
Charles  Lefebrre.  Messrs.  Paul  &,  Son's  most  noteworthy  blooma 
were  Dncbes^e  de  Momy,  a  most  lovelj  treble  ;  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
A.  K.  Williams.  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Marie  Baumann,  Prince  Arthur, 
and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan.  Mr.  Charles  Turner  also  showed  sonie 
fine  trebles,  including  Senateur  Yaisse,  Lord  Maoaulaj.  Abel  Carrlere, 
Alfred  Colomb,  Madame  Lacharme,  and  that  superb  Rose  A.  K. 
Williams. 

In  the  amateurs'  class  for  thirty-six  Roses  Mr.  Wbitwell  was  the 
premier  exhibitor,  bis  fine  blooms  showing  to  advantage  on  black 
yelyet  stands.  Mr.  Davis  was  second,  and  Mr.  HoUingworth  third 
in  this  class.  Mr.  Whitwell  was  also  in  the  premier  position  with 
twentj-four  trebles.  Mr.  Pemberton  was  first  in  tbe  classes  for 
twent j-four  single  blooms  and  for  twelve  Teas,  followed  in  the  former 
class  bj  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Wakeley,  and  in  the  latter  by  Mr.  Har- 
rin^n.  Mr.  Pemberton  had  a  superb  bloom  of  Belle  de  Bordeaux, 
which  I  suppose  is  hardlj  a  Tea,  also  Perle  de  Lyon,  Madame  Lam- 
bard,  and  Madame  Brayy.  Mr.  John  Wakeley  had  a  grand  stand  of 
twelve  Roses  ;  his  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Duke  of  ^inburgh,  and 
La  France  did  a  great  deal  towards  winning  for  him  the  first  prize. 
Mr.  Pemberton's  excellent  second-prize  box  included  fine  examples 
of  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Horace  Yemet.  and  Fisher  Holmes. 

One  of  the  features  of  the  Show,  and  a  very  pretty  one  too,  was 
tbe  rompetition  for  bouquets.  Prizes  were  given  for  white,  dark  red, 
yellow,  mixed,  and  crimson  Roses.  Mr.  G^rge  Paul  had  the  best 
bouquets.  His  mixed  one  was  so  very  lovely  that  the  remembrance 
of  it  will  linger  with  me  for  a  long  time.  Messrs.  Kinmont  A  Kidd 
were  also  prizewinners. 

The  classes  for  boxes  of  one  colour  were  very  fairly  filled.  Mr. 
Cant  had  a  glorious  box  of  dark  Roses.  The  nurserymen's  Teas  were 
scarcely  up  to  the  mark.  Mr.  Prince  and  Mr.  Mitchell  did  not  ex- 
hibit, but  Messrs.  Paul,  Cant,  and  Turner  did.  Mr.  George  Paul's 
Teas  were  small  but  very  lovely  j  Mr.  Cant's  very  good,  but  not  equal 
to  those  previously  shown  by  him  this  season.  His  Niphetop,  how- 
ever, was  very  fine,  and  his  blooms  of  Mardchal  Niel,  Caroline  Kuster, 
Madame  Lambard,  and  Catherine  Mermet  good.  Mr.  Charles  Turner 
showed  a  superb  bud  of  Madame  Lambard,  which  was  quite  different 
In  colour  to  Mr.  Cant's,  being  more  like  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac  or 
Catherine  Mermet.  This  Rose  is  evidently  very  uncertain  as  to 
colour,  but  is  a  most  welcome  addition  to  our  Tea  Rose  lists.  For 
thirty  trusses  of  white  Roses  the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Cant,  Turner, 
and  Paul. 

There  was  only  one  entry  for  the  modest  class  of  one  thousand 
Roses.  Mr.  George  Paul  did  his  best  to  fulfil  a  most  absurd  demand. 
Some  stands  and  baskets  were  staged  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Sons 
and  other  exhibitors. 

The  weather  was  very  bad,  but  perhaps  it  was  a  good  thing  that 
the  rain  descended  and  the  sun  kept  in  the  background,  as  there  was 
not  the  least  shelter  for  the  Roses  except  the  glass  roof.  Confusion 
was  everywhere.  The  clerk  who  had  to  write  ont  the  list  of  tbe 
prizetakers  was  new  to  the  business,  and  made  many  mistakes.  It 
was  high  noon  before  the  Judges  commenced  their  work.  One  or  at 
most  two  policemen  in  vain  tried  to  prevent  the  general  public  break- 
ing in  during  the  judging,  and  at  one  o'clock  there  was  scarcely  a 
prize  card  placed  upon  a  winning  box.  I  have  endeavoured  to  give 
your  readers  as  fair  a  description  of  the  Show  as  I  could  under  the 
most  difficult  circumstances ;  but  at  tbe  time  of  my  visit  I  wss  under 
the  impression  that  a  reporter  from  the  Journal  office  was  present,  so 
that  writing  from  memory  I  am  unable  to  give  a  complete  list  of  all 
the  prizetakers.— Wyld  Bavagb. 


STRAWBERRIES-MODES  OF  CULTURE—MISTAKES. 

When  my  notes,  published  on  page  1  last  week,  were  penned, 
the  articles  on  page  506,  June  2200,  had  not  appeared,  or  I  should 
not  perhaps  have  felt  it  necessary  to  wriite  on  the  subject  of 
Strawberry  culture.  Your  correspondents,  "  SlNGLK-HAifDED " 
and  Mr.  Bardney  have,  however,  saved  me  some  trouble.  I  in- 
tended in  effect  saying  much  of  what  they  said,  and  I  have  now 
only  to  comment  on  their  remarks,  and  emphasise,  under  certain 
conditions,  the  value  of  tbe  practices  they  have  recooHnended  for 
raising  plants,  referring  also  to  some  methods  of  culture  that  are 
adapted  to  (special  soils  and  districts. 

Against  layering  runners  in  pots  I  have  nothing  to  say,  although 
I  can  grow  Strawberries  quite  well  by  a  simpler  system.  Layer- 
ing in  tuTv&s  as  **  SiNOLE-HANDBD "  observes,  has  objections, 
but  it  also  has  advantages.  When  rightly  managed  turves  do 
not  dry  to  a  serious  extent.  The  pieces  3^  inches  square  placed 
nearly  close  together,  with  leaf  soil  placed  over  them  and  worked 
between  them,  form  splendid  receptacles  for  young  plants,  and 
do  not  need  half  the  watering  that  runners  pegged  in  small  pots 
do.    Your  correspondent,  however,  suggests  the  turf  plan  has 


other  faults.  This  is  quite  true,  and  one  may  be  pointed  out  so 
that  others  may  avoid  a  mistake  that  I  once  maae  in  adopting 
this  system.  There  were  visible  a  few  roots  of  conch  grass,  but 
it  was  thought  all  these  bad  been  drawn  out  of  the  square  pieces 
of  turf.  The  next  season  proved  that  this  was  not  so.  and  tbe 
mixture  of  couch  and  Strawberries  was  not  a  result  to  beproud 
of.  But  worse  than  this,  the  turf  contained  Dandelion  seed,  which 
was  good  of  its  kind,  for  it  germinated  freely,  producing  thou- 
sands of  plants.  Turves  then  certainly  have  **  faults,"  and  it  is 
easy  to  make  a  mistake  in  raising  something  else  besides  Straw- 
berries in  the  fertile  squares  in  question  ;  but  there  is  a  remedy. 

Without  a  charred  heap  of  rubbish,  prepared  annually,  it  if 
certain  that  my  failures  in  fruit  and  plant  culture  would  have 
been  more  numerous  than  they  are.  It  is  the  practioe  to  collect 
rubbish  oi  all  kinds  in  the  autumn — the  refuse  of  the  kitchen 
garden  and  pleasure  grounds — leaves,  weeds,  hedge-trimmings, 
ditch-scouringa,  and  clay.  A  huge  fire  is  made  that  lasts  for 
weeks ;  when  in  lull  glow  it  is  cased  every  night  with  turves, 
which  are  thus  completely  scorched.  These  chaned  turves  form 
tbe  most  valuable  of  all  soil  for  general  potting  purposes.  No- 
thing equals  it,  and  nothing  equals  these  now  weedless  turves  for 
establishing  Strawberries  in,  but  to  have  them  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition  they  must  be  doctored.  This  is  a  very  simple 
process.  They  are  of  course  as  dry  as  dust,  and  there  is  only  one 
way  of  moistening  them  quickly  and  thoroughly,  and  ttiat  is  to 
place  them  in  a  tub  of  water.  And  why  not  mix  a  spadeful  or 
two  of  guano  in  the  water — soak  turves,  in  fact,  in  liquid  manure  t 
Let  anyone  try  this  method,  and  then  say  all  they  can  against  it. 
Let  them  insert  Strawberry  runners  in  such  doctored  turves,  and 
they  will  have  no  weeds  but  splendid  plants,  sturdy  in  growth 
and  of  the  deepest  green.  They  will  admit  then  that  if  the  turf 
system  has  faults  it  also  possesses  advantages. 

This  is  the  best  of  all  modes  I  have  tried  for  raising  Straw- 
berries in  a  dry  district.  In  a  wet  one  the  method  of  cutting  off 
the  runners  as  soon  as  they  show  rootlets  and  dibbing  them  in  a 
rich  bed  of  soil  and  manure,  as  if  provided  for  pricking  out  Celery 
plants,  is  quicker,  simpler,  and  good.  If  anyone  asks  why  this 
latter  plan  is  not  equally  good  for  dry  localities,  he  will  afford 
evidence  that  he  has  not  experienced  the  anxiety  of  waiting  for 
rain  for  weeks,  even  months  together,  watehing  plante  of  all 
kinds  spoiling  because  they  cannot  be  planted,  while  it  would 
be  almost  certain  death  to  tbem  if  disturbed.  In  districte 
where  the  soil  is  thin  and  light  and  periods  of  drought  occur, 
these  square  turves  are  of  enormous  advantage  in  preparing 
Strawberries,  as  the  plants  can  be  kept  growing  in  the  most 
satisfactory  manner  for  weeks  if  needed  unUl  the  weather  is 
favourable  for  planting,  the  turves  being  a i  ranged  in  a  con- 
venient position,  not  packed  clowly  together,  but  the  spaces 
between  filled  with  rich  soil,  and  liquid  manure  will  do  the  rest 
My  advice,  then,  founded  on  experience,  is  that  those  living  in 
cool  districte  where  summer  showers  are  prevalent  may  adopt  the 
plan  advocated  by  *'  Sinolb-handbd  ; "  but  in  dry  localities 
there  is  risk  of  the  plants  being  injured,  either  by  remaining  in 
tbe  nursery  bed  too  long,  or  Icing  removed  in  unsuiteble  weather 
for  planting.  It  may  t>e  urged  the  turf  system  "takes  time." 
Yep,  it  does ;  but  is  not  the  time  of  two  days  well  spent  when 
success  follows?  and  is  not  the  labour  of  less  time  wasted  when 
failure  ensues  7 

Mr.  Bardney  has  advocated  growing  a  few  young,  early,  and 
healthy  planto  in  a  convenient  position,  specially  for  producing 
runners  for  propagation.  Sounder  advice  than  that  was  never 
penned.  Obtaining  runners  in  a  haphazard  manner  from  between 
the  rows  of  bearing  plants,  which  are  more  or  less  exhausted  by 
the  crop,  is  a  bad  beginning  in  Strawberry  culture,  and  the 
initial  cause  of  many  failures.  It  is  important  that  the  plante 
for  producing  runners  be  obteined  from  a  fruitful  stock,  as  seme 
plante  are  essentially  unfruitful,  and  it  is  certein  their  nature  is 
perpetuated  by  propagation.  This  I  have  proved  by  a  careful 
experiment  extending  over  a  period  of  six  years. 

Another  point  of  practical  impoitance  is  to  grow  those  varieties 
that  are  found  to  succeed  best  in  your  own  ganlen.  Strawberries 
are  capricious,  and  this  is  the  sequel  of  the  widely  different  esti- 
mates that  are  given  by  different  cultivators  on  the  same  varieties. 
A  few  years  ago  I  had  a  remarkable  crop  of  President.  Runners 
were  rvquested  by  visitors^,  and  in  due  time  supplied — strong,  fine, 
early  runners,  but  in  two  instences  to  my  knowledge  these  gave 
no  rcsulte,  and  after  a  full  and  disappointing  trial  the  plante  were 
destroyed.  The  soil  was  too  good  for  them.  They  grew  enor- 
mously, but  produced  little  fruit,  and  the  majority  of  this  mal- 
formed. Similarly  I  have  obtained  fnim  an  undoubtedly  fruitful 
htock  plante  of  La  Constente,  Rivera'  Eliza,  Wonderful,  Cockscomb, 
and  Sir  Charles  Napier,  but  by  no  method  of  culture  could  good 
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erope  be  obtained  from  them,  and  daring  a  three-yean  trial  thej 
proved  to  be  camberers  of  the  ground,  and  were  rooted  out. 

I  woold  diflsnade  no  one  from  trying  new  varietie?,  but  it  is 
neoeasary  to  nrge  upon  young  gardeners  especially  the  desirability 
of  ha?ing,  in  addition  to  the  trials,  a  snfficient  number  of  plants 
of  proTed  kinds  for  meeting  the  full  demand  for  fruit  Tempted 
by  glowing  eulogiums,  and  by,  it  may  be,  seeing  a  wonderful  crop 
of  a  new  variety,  many  cultivators  have  made  mistakes  by  plant- 
ing largely  of  the  new,  and  limitedly  of  their  own  proved  useful 
old  sorts.  I  have  been  under  the  spell  of  the  novelty  fascination, 
and  found  myself  a  victim  to  its  charms.  If  Vicomtesse  H^ri- 
carte  de  Thury  thrives  with  you,  keep  it ;  if  President  always 
bears,  do  not  discard  it ;  if  Sir  Joseph  Paxton  affords  good  crops, 
retain  it ;  if  Keens'  Seedling  bears  abundantly,  continue  it~at 
least,  until  you  have  got  the  true  Admiral  Dundas,  and  it  is  found 
to  be  superior.  Try  also  to  make  either  British  Queen  or  Dr.  Hogg 
grow.  The  latter  will  often  succeed  where  the  former  fails,  and 
in  such  a  case  grow  the  best  only.  As  late  sorts  Frogmore  Ijite 
Pine  is  the  best  in  quality— when  it  can  be  had.  Where  it  fails 
the  hardier  varieties  Eleanor  or  Elton  usually  succeed,  and  must 
be  grown  even  if  they  are  acid.  Loxford  Hall  Seedling  I  have 
not  tried.  James  Yeitch  is  large,  but  too  ptfile  and  sour.  A  new 
Yariety  I  have  tried  this  year  (Forman's  Excelsior)  is  very  pro- 
mising. It  is  as  early  as  the  Vicomtesse,  nearly  as  large  again, 
and  good  in  colour ;  yet  some  of  the  fruits  are  hollow,  and  the 
flavour  is,  well—"  not  bad."  Sir  Charles  Napier  is  too  tender  for 
cold  wet  districts. 

With  the  Vicomtesse  (pyn.  Garibaldi),  President,  Sir  Joseph 
Paxton,  Admiral  Dundas,  Dr.  Hogg,  Eleanor,  and  Elton,  and  by 
planting  the  earliest  in  warm  positions  and  the  latest  in  cold 
situations,  I  can  have  an  abnodance  of  acceptable  fruit  over  the 
longest  period  in  a  district  where  the  soil  is  rather  light,  the 
summers  often  dry,  and  the  winters  usually  severe.  In  fact,  in 
my  experience  those  varieties  succeed  almost  anywhere,  except, 
perhaps.  President,  which  sometimes  fails  by  growing  too  exube- 
rantly in  rich  strong  soil. 

I  have  a  little  to  add  about  planting,  but  must  not  add  it  now, 
or  the  Editor  will  do  what  he  has  sometimes  done  before— cut  me 
down.  I,  therefore,  profit  by  experience,  although  I  confess  I  do 
not  like  stopping  when  the  writing  fit  is  on  me,  and  I  certainly 
object  to  start  when  it  is  not^  then  I  much  prefer  digging. — 

A  NOBTHBBN  GABDBNBB. 


II 


CANTERBURY  ROSE  SHOW. 

Although  one  of  the  youngest  of  our  Rose  societies  this  is  one 
of  the  most  vigorous.  Situated  as  the  old  city  is  in  the  midst  of  a 
district  favourable  for  the  growth  of  the  Rose,  and  managed  by 
two  hardworking  Secretaries  backed  by  a  good  Committee,  it  has 
soon  attained  a  position  of  importance,  and  is  most  ably  snpported 
bv  some  of  our  first  roearians.  When  I  say  that  Messrs.  Mitchell, 
C»nt,  and  Prince  exhibited  in  force,  as  well  as  the  Kentish  nursery- 
men, and  that  Messrs.  Haywood  and  Waterton,  the  well-known  Rei- 
nXi  amateurs,  and  the  well-known  Kentish  growers,  the  Messrs. 
Wakeley  of  Rainham,  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  Mr.  Mount,  and  others  in 
the  neighbourhood  entered,  it  may  well  be  imagined  that  an  exhibition 
of  no  ordinary  excellence  was  made.  Then,  of  all  the  rooms  that  I 
know  there  is  none  better  adapted  for  a  show  than  the  Com  Exchange 
at  Canterbury,  while  the  quality  of  the  blooms  was  quite  equal  to  any 
that  I  have  seen  this  season. 

Taking  the  open  classes  first,  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four  was 
taken  by  Mr.  Haywood  of  Woodnatch.  Reigate,  containing  Comtesse 
d'Oxford^ad.  Gabriel  Lnizet,  J.  S.  Mill,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Victor 
Verdier,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  France,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Beauty  of 
Waltham,  Comtesse  de  Choiseul,  Madame  Ijacharme,  Louis  van 
Hontte,  Etienne  Levet,  Mrs.  Baker,  Camille  Bemardin,  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  and  Eugene  FUrst ;  Mr.  Waterton  was  second 
with  a  very  good  box,  amongst  which  was  a  very  remarkable  sport 
from  Comtesse  d'Oxford.  splashed  with  white,  verv  striking ;  and,  as 
it  is  now  I  believe  fixed,  likely  from  its  novelty  to  be  a  favourite.  For 
the  best  thirty-six  for  nurservmen  the  first  prize  was  won  bjr  Mr.  Cant 
with  some  of  his  exquisitely  finished  blooms.  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet, 
Souvenir  de  M.  Boll,  Marguerite  de  St  Amand,  Horace  Vemet,  La 
France,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Charles  Wood,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  an  exaniaiie  bloom ;  Duke  of  Connaught,  Baronne 
de  RothschUd,  Princess  Mary  of  Cambridge,  Oapitaine  Cl^sty,  Beauty 
of  Waltham,  Innocente  Pirola,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  a  grand  bloom  : 
Etienne  Dupuy,  A.  K.  Williams,  Anna  de  Diesbach^  a  fine  bloom  of 
an  old  Rose  very  rarely  seen  \  Madame  Eae^nie  Verdier,  Annie 
Laxton,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Fisher  Hoimes,  Devoniensis,  Ac. 
Two  most  exquisite  boxes  of  twelve  Teas  were  exhibited  by  Messrs. 
Mitchell  and  Cant,  and  there  must  have  been  considerable  difficulty 
in  deciding  between  them.  Mr.  Mitchell's  contained  Devoniensis, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Rubens,  Souvenir  d'Elise  Vardon,  a  grand  bloom  ; 
Madame  WiUermoz,  Anna  OlUvier,  Duo  de  Magenta,  Jean  Pernet, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,   Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mardchal  Niel,  and 


Niphetos ;  in  Mr.  CantVbox  were  some  lovely  blooms,  Souvenir  d'Elise, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Innocente  Pirola,  very  lovely,  and  others. 

The  amateufs'  classes  were  well  filled,  and  some  thoroughly  first- 
class  flowers  were  exhibited.  The  cup  presented  by  the  President, 
Ashby  Dodd,  Esq.,  was  won  by  a  grand  box  of  blooms  exhibited  by 
Mr.  J.  Wakeley  of  Rainham,  containing  La  France,  Etienne  Levet, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Charles  Lefebvre,  J.  S.  Mill,  Camille  de  Rohan, 
A.  K.  Williams,  Oapitaine  Christy,  FrauQois  Michelon,  Xavier  Olibo, 
Marie  Banmann,  and  Henry  Bennett.  This  box  also  seoured  for  the 
exhibitor  the  National  Rose  Society's  silver  medal  as  the  best  box  in 
the  Show.  The  same  exhibitor  obtained  the  first  prize  in  the  class 
for  eighteen  with  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  La  France,  A.  IS-  Williams 
(this  was  a  very  grand  bloom,  and  obtained  the  National  Rose  Society's 
bronze  medal  for  the  best  Rose  in  the  Show),  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Oapitaine  Christy,  Etienne  Levet,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Prince  Arthur,  Comtesse 
d'Oxford,  Dr.  Andry,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Marie  Rady,  Horaoe 
Vemet,  Due  de  Chalus,  Eugene  Fttvst,  and  Prince  Camille  de  Rohan. 
The  first  prize  for  twelve  was  taken  by  Mr.  W.  Wakeley  with  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  Etienne  Levet,  Oapitaine  Christy,  J.  S.  Mill,  Le  Havre, 
La  France.  Eugene  Verdier,  Mad.  Gabriel  Luizet,  Camille  Bemardin, 
John  Bright,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  and  Fisher  Holmes.  In  the  class 
for  twelve  Teas  Captain  Knight  was  first  with  a  good  box,  containing 
Catherine  Mermet,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  Madame  Lambard,  Laurette, 
Madame  Hippoly  te  Jamain,  Marie  Van  Hontte,  Rubens,  Mens.  Fur- 
tado,  Madame  Bravy,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  and 
Jean  Ducher.  In  class  4,  six  variotie-s,  three  ti  usees  of  each,  Mr. 
W.  H.  Wakeley  was  first  with  Henry  Ledechaux,  Ferdinand  de  Lesseps, 
Baronne  de  Rdthschild,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Oapitaine  Christy,  and 
Alfred  Oolomb.  In  class  6,  for  twelve  varieties,  the  first  prize  was 
won  by  Mr.  G.  Mount  with  a  nice  box  containing  Baronne  de  Roth- 
schild, MHrie  Banmann,  Oapitaine  Christy,  Alfred  Oolomb,  Victor 
Verdier,  Mad.  Gabriel  Lniset,  John  S.  Mill,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison, 
Jean  Ducher,  Louis  Van  Hontte,  and  Innocente  Pirola.  The  sanae 
exhibitor  also  took  first  for  the  best  six  Teas — Catherine  Mermet, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron, 
Niphetos,  and  Anna  Ollivier.  Mr.  J.  Wakeley  took  the  first  prize  for 
the  best  six  of  any  one  kind  with  a  fine  box  of  La  France. 

There  were  some  excellent  stands  of  flowers  exhibited,  the  first 
prize  going — as  it  almost  always  does— to  Mrs.  Biron,  with  a  very 
prettily  arranged  stand  in  which  wild  Roses  formed  a  very  distinct 
feature,  and  for  lightness  and  elegance  left  nothing  to  be  desired. 
The  smaller  classes  were  also  well  contested,  and  there  were  really 
very  few  indifferent  boxes.  I  have  only  enumerated  the  flowers  in 
the  first-prize  stands,  but  on  the  trees  exhibited  by  Captain  Lambert, 
Mr.  Bnchanan,  and  others  there  were  manv  excellent  blooms ;  but  it 
would  serve  no  practical  purpose  to  merely  repeat  the  names.  Un- 
fortunately the  day  was  not  so  propitious  as  might  hare  been 
desired,  otherwise  the  Show  was  a  decided  success,  and  I  think  all  who 
have  had  to  do  with  originating  and  sustaining  the  Canterbury  Rose 
Show  may  well  be  proud  of  the  results  of  their  labours. — ^D.,  Deal. 


ECHIUM  ALBICANS. 


In  all  respects  this  is  a  remarkable  and  showy  plant.  It  is 
dwarf  in  habit,  growing  from  9  to  15  inches  high.  Leaves  linear 
lanceolate,  acute,  very  hairy,  in  dense  spreading  tufts.  The  flower 
stems  have  from  six  to  ten  thyrsoid  racemose  branches,  carrying 
numerous  flowers  with  hairy  calyces ;  the  corolla  is  funnel-shaped, 
about  1  inch  long,  less  than  half  an  inch  across,  light  rose-coloured 
at  first,  afterwa^s  changing  to  violet  purple.  It  is  a  native  of 
the  mountains  of  Spain,  occurring  at  elevations  between  2000  and 
5000  feet,  but  it  is  very  scarce  under  cultivation  in  this  country. 
I  have  seen  in  different  collections  more  than  one  species  under 
the  same  name,  one  of  which  was  in  the  late  Mr.  Joad*s  garden  at 
Wimbledon.  It  was  a  very  large  grower,  for  when  I  saw  it,  just 
previous  to  fiowering,  it  was  6  feet  high,  with  a  coarse  branching 
habit,  totally  distinct  from  this  plant  now  described.  It  is  moi^e 
frequently  met  with  on  the  continent,  and  I  think  it  flowered  out- 
side last  year  with  Mr.  Max  Leichtlin  at  Baden  Baden.  There  is 
no  doubt  of  its  hardiness  in  this  country,  but  excessive  wet  during 
the  winter  may  cause  it  to  decay,  to  prevent  which  it  is  advisable 
to  afford  it  protection,  as  it  is  well  worth  it,  for,  as  well  as  being 
extremely  rare,  it  is  very  riiowy.  It  enjoys  a  well-drained  sunny 
position  on  the  rockery  with  a  good  depth  of  rich  soil,  and  must 
be  increased  l^  seed,  as  the  roots  are  not  readily  divided  without 
injury  to  the  plant. — N. 


0MPHAL0DB8  VBRKA. — A  very  useful  old-fashioned  flower,  one  of 
Mr.  Fish's  favourites,  and  nobody  has,  perhaps,  grown  it  better. 
It  is  too  well  known  to  require  description,  except  to  say  it  is  of  dwarf 
habit,  producing  bright  blue  flowers  about  one-third  of  an  inch 
across  very  early  in  the  year — March  to  May.  There  is  also  a  white- 
flowered  variety  known  under  the  name  of  alba,  which  is  a  charming 
companion  to  tne  type.  These  are  both  plants  well  worth  growing  for 
the  rockery  or  border,  and  they  can  also  be  well  utilised  for  the 
spring  garden  decoration,  as  they  are  readily  increased  by  division  of 
the  roots,  which  should  be  done  soon  after  flowering ;  and  for  bedding 
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porposes  the  plants  should  be  liberally  treated  and  placed  in  a  par- 
tially shady  position  in  rich  soil.  It  is  a  natire  of  southern  Europe, 
and  was  introduced  as  early  as  1688.~B. 


I. 


TUNBRIDGE  WELLS  SHOW. 

July  7th. 

Thi  horticultural  credit  of  one  of  the  most  beautiful  districts  of 
favoured  Kent  was  admirably  maintained  at  the  Tunbridge  Wells 
Show  of  last  Friday ;  and  though  on  some  preyious  occasions  the 
entries  in  a  few  of  the  classes  have  been  more  numerous,  yet,  taking 
the  Exhibition  as  a  whole,  perhaps  the  general  quality  has  neyer  been 
surpassed.  Plants,  flowers,  &uit,  and  Te^etables  were  all  well  repre- 
sented, the  classes  devoted  to  flowers  bemg  the  weakest  portion  of 
the  display,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  seyeral  satisfactory  col- 
lections of  Bose  blooms  were  contributed.  The  handsome  Pablic 
Hall  opposite  the  South  Eastern  Company's  railway  station  contained 
the  fruit  and  flowers,  three  large  marquees  In  the  grounds  attached 
to  the  CaWerley  Hotel  being  deyoted  to  the  other  exhibits.  These 
were  arranged  to  the  best  advantage,  and  Mr.  E.  F.  Loof,  the  Secre- 
tary, deserves  much  credit  for  his  methodical  system. 

Btove  and  Greenhouu  Plants. — Several  collections  of  unusual  merit 
were  staged  in  the  open  classes,  but  that  for  which  the  first  prize  was 
deservedly  awarded  m  the  class  for  eight  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
in  flower  is  particularly  worthy  of  note.  These  specimens  were 
staged  by  Mr.  J.  Gilbert,  Springfield  Nursery,  HastiDgs,  and  were 
much  admired  for  their  neatness,  nealth,  and  tleaut^.  The  best  were 
the  following : — Statioe  profusa,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and  bear- 
ing abundance  of  flowers,  was  very  telling  j  AUamanda  cathartica 
and  A.  Hendersoni  were  also  in  superb  conditioUj  though  of  moderate 
size,  the  blooms  being  very  numerous  and  the  foliage  vigorous.  ^  That 
extremely  showy  plant  Ealosanthes  coccinea  superba  was  admirably 
represented  by  a  specimen  of  considerable  size,  bearing  large  trusses 
of  brilliant  flowers.  The  second  position  was  secured  by  Mr.  James 
Bolton,  gardener  to  Wm.  Spottis woods,  Esq.,  Coombe  Bank,  Seven- 
oaks,  who  also  had  specimens  of  considerable  merit,  amongst  them 
being  two  that  deserve  particular  notice — namely,  TabemsBmontana 
coronaria  fl.-pl.,  over  4  feet  in  height  and  most  profusely  flowered,  and 
Glerodendron  fallax,  6  feet  high,  with  twenty  grand  trusses  of  rich 
scarlet  flowers.  Very  rarely  indeed  is  this  attractive  plant  seen  in 
such  fine  condition  at  exhibitions.  Mr.  Samuel  Pope,  gardener  to 
F..  F.  Barrow,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  third  with 
smaller  specimens  but  very  neat, Erica  Bothwelliana  and  Ealosanthes 
coccinea  being  the  beat.  In  the  smaller  class  for  four  plants  Mr. 
Gilbert  was  first  with  similarly  creditable  specimens  to  those  in  the 
other  class,  Dipladenia  amabilis  and  AUamanda  Hendersoni  being  in 
first-rate  condition.  Mr.  Bolton  followed  closely,  having  a  specimen 
of  Clerodendron  fallax  nearly  as  fine  as  the  one  already  noticed.  Mr. 
G.  Fennell,  gardener  to  E.  Cazalet,  Esq.,  Fairlawn  Park,  was  third, 
his  best  specimen  being  a  well-grown  StephanotiB  floribunda.  In  the 
amateurs'  and  gardeners'  class  Mr.  Pope  was  the  most  successful 
exhibitor,  having  Bouffainvlllea  glabra,  Kalosanthes  coccinea,  and 
Statice  profusa  in  ezceilent  form.  Mr.  Bolton  was  a  good  second,  his 
leading  plants  being  a  large  Agapanthus  umbellatus  and  Gleroden- 
dron B&lfourianum. 

Fuchtieu. — These  were  shown  in  most  satisfactory  condition,  the 
plants  being  of  pyramidal  form,  not  too  rigidly  trained,  very  healthy, 
and  extremely  floriferous.  Mr.  F.  Barley,  gardener  to  G.  El.  Brittain, 
Esq.,  Ferndale  House,  Tunbridge  Wells,  won  chief  honours  with  six 
handsome  grandly  flowered  plants,  the  varieties  being  Boss  of  Oas- 
tille.  Sir  Colin  Campbell,  La  Crinoline,  Mont  Blanc,  Peerless,  and 
Arabella.  Mr.  C.  Bhoebndge,  gardener  to  W.  Edwards,  Esq.,  Fern 
Bank,  Tunbridge  Wells,  was  a  close  second,  all  his  plants  being  good, 
but  Bose  of  Castille  especially  so.  Mr.  N.  Turner,  gardener  to  F.  B. 
La  Lacheur,  Esq.,  The  Wilderness,  Tunbridge  Wells,  took  the  third 
position,  the  most  notable  plant  being  Arabella  Improved. 

Achimma, — For  six  specimens  of  these  in  11-inch  pots  Mr.  F. 
SLllan,  gardener  to  G.  Hanbury  Field,  Esq.,  Ashurst  Park,  won  the 
premier  honours  with  beautiful  examples,  which  were  i>articularly 
noteworthy  for  the  great  size  of  the  flowers.  The  specimens  were 
8  to  4  feet  across,  the  foliage  and  growth  healthy  and  vigorous,  with 
most  abundant  blooms.  The  varieties  were  A.  fons:iflora  and  rosea, 
Edmund  Boiesier,  Margaretta,  Mauve  Queen,  and  Ambrolse  Yer- 
schaffelt.  In  general  good  quality  this  was  one  of  the  best  collections 
of  Achimenes  that  has  been  shown  this  year.  Mr.  H.  Scammell, 
gardener  to  C.  Beilly.  Esq.,  The  Priory,  Kevill  Park,  who  took  the 
second  prize,  also  had  well-grown  examples  of  ^ood  varieties. 

Pelargoniums  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Williams,  Shirley  Hall,  Langton,  in  satisfactory  condition,  especially 
in  the  classes  for  show  and  double  Zonal  varieties,  the  latter  being 
represented  by  well-flowered  specimens.  Mr.  Bolton's  collection  of 
Tuberous  Begonias  was  also  noteworthy  for  the  good  condition  of 
the  plants. 

Ftn€'foliap€  Plants. — ^An  important  feature  in  the  Exhibition  were 
the  entries  in  the  classes  for  these  plants,  and,  like  all  the  other  con- 
tributions, they  were  distinguished  by  their  vigorous  health.  In  the 
open  class  for  eight  specimens  Mr.  C.  Bann.  The  Gardens,  Handcross 
Park,  Crawley,  Sussex,  took  the  lead  witn  his  large  examples  of 
Areca  sapida,  Gleichenia  Mendeli,  Cycas  revoluta,  Croton  undulatus, 
and  Thrinax  elegans,  amongst  others  nearly  equally  fine.   Mr.  Gllbttt 


was  adiudged  the  second  prize  for  well-grown  specimens, his  examplea 
of  Dicicsonia  antarctica,  Dasylirion  aerotriebum,  and  Phonmiim 
tenax  yarlegatum  being  large  and  healthy.  Mr.  Pope,  who  was 
placed  third,  had  smaller  but  yery  neat  plants,  Croton  angustifoha 
and  Beauoamea  longifolia  being  the  two  finest  specimens.  In  the 
amateurs'  and  gardeners'  class  Uie  last-named  exhibitor  gained  chiel 
honours  with  excellently  coloured  Crotons,  and  a  fine  Alocasia 
metallioa.  Measis.  Johnston  and  Bolton  followed  in  that  order,  both 
showing  well. 

For  eight  exotic  Ferns  in  the  open  section  Mr.  C.  Bann  was  again 
in  the  principal  position  with  beautiful  fresh  healthy  plants  of 
Dicksonia  squarrosa,  Gleichenia  rupestris  glancescens,  Cvathea 
Smithu,  and  Thamnopteris  nidus.  Mr.  Bolton  had  Goniophlebium 
subauriculatum  and  Davallia  Mooreana  in  fine  order  in  his  second- 

Srize  collection ;  Mr.  Pope  being  third  with  large  Agatheas  and 
^ioksonias.  Mr.  H.  Scammell,  who  took  the  lead  in  the  gardeners' 
class  for  six  Selaginellas  with  beautiful  examples  in  pans,  the 
growths  trailing  freely  over  the  sides.  B.  csMia  was  finely  oolouxed, 
8.  Martensi  variegata,  B.  Lobbi,  and  a  WilldenovU  being  similarlj 
good.  Mr.  Bashford  followed  with  similar  specimens  of  &•  stolont- 
fera,  S.  cesia,  and  S.  apus,  Mr.  Earley  being  a  good  third. 

GfOvpt.—'Riaht  pretty  groupe  were  staged  in  the  gardeners'  class 
for  the  most  effectively  arranged  collection  of  plants  in  a  space  9  feet 


by  6  feet,  and  all  were  distinguished  by  more  than  ordinary  taste. 
Mr.  Fennell  won  premier  honours  with  a  graceful  and  free  but  bright 
collection,  which  comprised  a  background  of  Japanese  Maples,  Boses 
and  Casuarinas,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Feiiis,  Aralias,  Crotons,  and 
Calsdiums  forming  the  chief  of  the  other  fine-foliage  plants  employed ; 
while  abundant  colour  was  supplied  by  Tropwolums,  FranciMseas, 
PeUrgoniums,  and  Gloxinias,  the  margin  oonzisting  of  Panicum 
variegatum.  Mr.  Bashford  won  the  second  nrise,  his  ^up  having  a 
background  of  fine  Humeas,  and  handsome  plants  of  Lilium  auratum, 
Grevilleas,  Petunias,  Abutilons,  Pelargoniums,  Begonias,  Co^ensee, 
and  Caladiums  were  also  freely  employed,  producing  a  very  bright 
effect,  but  slightly  more  formal  than  the  preceding.  Mr.  Bolton  was 
a  good  third,  also  with  a  group  abounding  in  bright  colours,  and 
perhaps  this  was  its  chief  defect— {.e.,  too  great  a  preponderance  of 
such  shades  as  those  afforded  by  Ixoras  and  Clerodendron  fallax,  with 
scarcely  sufficient  foliage  plants  to  subdue  the  brilliancy,  though 
some  neat  little  specimens  of  Phyllanthus  nivosus  were  noteworthy. 
The  margin  of  Adiantums,  Panicnms,  and  Ficus  Paroelli  was  very 
pretty.  Messrs.  Turner,  Pope,  and  Earley  secured  the  other  prizes  hi 
that  order. 

Out  FUnoert^^AB  already  noted  the  principal  exhibits  in  this  section 
were  the  Boses,  several  fine  collections  of  which  were  staged. 
Amongst  the  nurserymen  Messrs.  James  Mitchell  A  Son,  Uckfield, 
showed  particulariy  well,  taking  the  leading  position  with  forty- 
eight  varieties,  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  G.  Bunvard  A  Co.,  Maid- 
atone.  For  twenty-four  varieties  the  positions  of  these  two  firms 
was,  however,  reversed,  the  Maidstone  Koses  in  this  case  being  de- 
cidedly superior  to  the  others  in  form,  substance,  and  colour.  In  the 
former  class  Mr.  F.  Woolard,  Cooksbury,  was  third  with  fresh  but 
small  blooms,  and  in  the  latter  Mr.  G.  W.  Piper,  Uckfield,  obtained  a 
similar  position.  The  most  successful  amateurs  and  gardeners  were 
A.  Slaughter,  Esq.,  Steyning,  and  B.  Burton,  Esq.,  Hurstlei^h,  Tun- 
bridge Wells,  who  contributed  blooms  of  considerable  ment.  One 
interesting  class  was  that  for  a  collection  of  wild  flowers  accurately 
named,  in  which  Miss  Ware  of  Frant  won  leading  honours  with  201 
species  and  varieties  mostly  correctly  and  neatly  labelled,  but  a  few 
slips  like  Sinapsis,  Soochus  oloraceas,  Solannm  Dulcamaria,  and  Digi- 
talis aupurea  were  notable.  Bouquets,  buttonholes,  and  table  deco- 
rations were  all  well  shown,  several  tasteful  designs  being  staged, 
though  the  stands  of  flowers  were  in  most  cases  rather  heavy. 

Fruit.—ln  the  principal  classes  for  fruits  the  competition  was  keen 
and  the  exhibits  of  very  good  quality.  Particularly  noteworthy 
were  the  collections  of  fruit,  which  not  only  included  nne  samnles  of 
culture,  but  were  also  remarkable  for  tasteful  arrangement.  Mr.  A. 
Henderson,  gardener  to  F.  Deacon,  Esq.,  Mabledon  Park,  deservedly 
won  premier  hononrs  with  a  most  excellent  collection  comprising 
fine  bunches  of  Black  Hambnrgh  Grapes,  Cherries,  Strawberries. 
Raspberries,  Gooseberries,  Melons,  Nectarines,  Peaches,  Bed  and 
White  Currants,  and  a  handsome  Pine  Apple.  These  were  arranged 
in  tin  dishes  covered  with  Tine  leaves  and  placed  in  a  square  wooden 
tray  also  covered  with  leaves,  the  margin  being  a  wreath  of  varie- 
gated Holly  leaves.  Mr.  Fennell,  who  was  placed  second,  had  fine 
Black  Hamburgh  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  with  other 
fruits  ofgood  quality  arranged  in  a  square  tray  similar  to  the  first. 
Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  Preston  Hall, 
Aylesford,  was  third  with  a  tasteful  arrangement  of  good  fruits ;  and 
M!r.  J.  Hopgood,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  Goldsmid,  Somerhill,  was  a  close 
fourth. 

Black  Grapes  were  well  represented,  ten  competitors  entering  the 
class  for  three  bunches.  Mr.  Henderson  won  with  grand  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh,  the  berries  large  and  finely  coloured.  Mr.  Lewis 
Barnes,  gardener  to  Lady  Herschell,  Hawkhurst,  was  second  with 
M\8.  Pince's  Muscat,  well  coloured  ;  Messrs.  T.  Hopgood  and  G. 
Fennell  were  third  and  fourth,  both  showing  Black  Hamburgh  in 
fair  condition.  White  Grapes,  though  equally  numerous,  were  not 
so  good  as  the  preceding.  Mr.  W.  Johnston,  however,  had  moderate- 
sized  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria  fairly  ripe  ;  Mr.  C.  Adams, 
gardener  to  W.  H.  Trijo,  Esq.,  Beigate  Hill,  being  placed  second 


with  UiTM  bandiome  bniiclie«  o[  BDokland  Sweetwater  brantifDllr 
coloared.  For  three  banchea  at  diitinct  Tuietles  Ur.  Adaou  woo 
chief  boDoura  with  Bixckland  BireetvBtar,  Ukdmfield  Coart,  and 
Fostei'e  Seedling,  all  well  ripened.  Meain.  Johiutoa  and  Barnea 
followed,  both  ehowisg  fairlj  welt. 

Pine  Apples,  Feachea,  NectaHnca,  and  Helons  were  oootribated  by 
■oeral  eibibitora,  the  aamplaa  of  thja  two  fintataged  being  eepedallj 

Tentablea  and  the  cottagma'  prodnctioiiB  oocupied  a  marqnee  of 
oonaidenible  sixe,  and  the  majori^  □(  the  aihibita  were  diatiogniahed 
bj  their  clean  Fisab  appearanoa.  The  eollecUcma  of  Tegetablea  wera 
«jtremelj  Gbb,  Heaara.  Waterman,  Bamea,  Boltcn,  and  Johnaton 
being  the  priiewinnera  in  the  gardeneia'  daaa. 


Ctmiecaa,  bnt  It  has  been  in  caltivatioii  maeb  longer  than  tbe 
preceding.  We  belieTe  that  it  Bnt  apppated  in  the  Rojal  Oardens, 
Eew,  bnt  it  bas  since  paeaed  into  the  bands  of  Ibe  nunerjmen. 
The  Howei  'rom  which  Uie  woodcnt  was  prepared  wai  from  ons 


TWO  MA8DEVALLIA8. 
From  recent  ImportatiotiB  that  pretty  ipecles  of  MMdevallia 
U.  Bhnttleworthi  u  now  becoming  much  mora  abondaot  in 
gardens ;  and  tboagh  it  cannot  be  oomidered  aa  a  rival  to  nich 
show;  forma  aa  M.  Lindeni  and  M.  Teitchisaa,  atiU  it  deaerrea  to 
rank  amongst  tbe  most  interetting  of  the  amaller- flowered  apectea. 
It  ii  a  natire  of  New  Qrentida,  where  it  was  found  b;  Hr.  Sbnllle- 
worth  when  trarelUQg  in  seanJi  of  plants,  and  it  was  first  intro- 
doced  to  Ur.  W.  Bali's  collection  at  Chelsea  foar  or  fire  jean 
ago.  It  speedily  attracted  the  attention  of  Orchid -growers,  and 
now  few  collections  of  moderate  size  will  be  fotand  without  a  tew 
lepresentatirea.  lake  other  species,  this  is  found  to  vary  in  tiie 
aiie  and  coloimDg  of  tbe  floweit,  some  being  mnch  finer  than 
others.  That  shown  in  the  woodcnt,  Sg.  6,  is  from  Ur.  Dorman's 
garden  at  Bydenham,  and  is  one  of  the  best  we  have  seen,  tboagh 
ue  woodcut  fails  to  convey  aa  accimte  idea  o(  its  beauty.  There 
!■  a  peunlin  delicate  aemi-tnnsparene;  in  the  aepals  which  renders 


,_Upadflval1iA  trUn^rnUj-U. 


of  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams'  plants  at  Upper  Hotloway,  where  it  thriTM 
well  wiUi  tbe  nnmerona  other  species  forming  that  c^leetioa. 


UUSHBOOHS  IN  THE  OPEN  AIR. 
It  ma;  he  nsefnl  to  state  that  tbe  present  is  the  time  to  get  the 
tnannre  tt^etber  sad  commence  turning  for  outdoor,  antamn,  and 
winter  beds.  I  shall  begin  the  latter  end  of  the  week  to  turn  my 
heaps  for  the  first  tieds.  There  is  no  better  method  of  preparing 
tbe  manore  than  that  so  fully  datai tad  in  the  JoDmalof  Uay2(th, 
and  no  one  can  err  if  they  follow  caTefolly  the  instractions  there 

S'ren.  It  may  also  be  well  to  stale  it  those  having  CaenmlMr, 
elon,  OT  Vegetable  Harrow  beds  now  were  to  insert  a  few  pieces 
ol  spawn  ronnd  the  outaldea  they  wonld  probably  find  how  easy  it 
is  to  raise  a  good  ripply  ol  Unsluooms. — J.  F.  Babtkb,  Zanee- 
field  Street,  Barron  Road. 


— UaMlenlUa  BhntUnnTthU. 


winter  from  a  spent  hotbed  on  which  a  frame  was  plaoed.  T^ 
Hoshrooma  wete  prodaced  with  great  freedom  both  inside  and 
cnitfide  the  frame  for  months,  bnt  that,  we  apprehend,  was  In  k 
gnat  meunn  due  to  the  mildness  of  tbe  winter  ;  atit!,  onrexperi- 
(uee  01  many  years  warrants  as  in  recommending  a  trial  of  the 
•imple  method  of  Uoshroom-growiag  referred  to.] 


OXFORD  BOSB  SHOW. 

JrLT  GTB. 

Tbb  Oxford  Bose  Society  was  eatablished  in  1B51,  and  lias  held  an 

•  rnn  nn»».i.  A^t,  — t,.'..!.   ._  iv,!.).!..  .*__-  «».  Bihibitjon  esoh  yoar  witboat  intcrmption  aueceasfallr,  save  In  the 

s  way  purple  dote  which  are  thickly  strewn  ow  ,  weaihSr,  aa  on  several  ociaiona  It  has  bein  very  rainy. 

the  surface  very  noticeable.     It  is  dwarf,  of  easy  onltnre,  sod  B,„teda«an  "amateur"  society  it  maintained  \a  position  as  enoh 

extremely  flonferona,  f„  ,o„e  sixteen  or  seventeen  years,  when  it  waa  felt  desirable  to 

U.  tnangnlans  (fig,  T)  is  another  notable  species  with  small  throw  open  its  show  to  all  oomeTa,  and  a  vair  wise  atep  it  provad, 

flowers,  these  beisgyellowish  dotted  with  pnrple— a  rather  striking      for  tome  ol  ita  shows  sinoe  have  comFsred  favo — '-' '"- 

coDtnat  of  colours.     It  is  also  a  Bonth  American  form  from  e^iihlUons  of  larger  ta 


e  comFsred  favourably  with  many 


At  tba  una  of  ;eu  thg  Bou  ihom 
be  uid  to  be  emptj.    Th«  UaiTsnitj  ,  .         ^ 

citiieDB  get  away  to  the  Bta  or  moiuitaiai  bo  loon  u  tbs  Kodemi 
year  cloaea.    This  fact  renden  it  at  all  tiiaa  a  matter  at 

in  boldiDg  tbi 

■ucceaa.  HappUj  toi  tbem  tie  Tariou  CoUan  gardeni  are  ai  taeir 
diapoial,  and  on  the  6th  at  Julj  the  thirtj-Brst  annual  Show  took 
plaoe  in  tbe  girdena  of  Trinity  College,  lad  it  had  boiin  arracged  lo 
hold  the  Show  nnder  the  leaf;  Tanlt  ol  the  far-famed  "  Lime  Tree 
Walk,"  an  BTenae  of  pollarded  Lima  lome  llOjarda  long,  whose 
bmnches  hate  become  interlaced  as  to  form  a  Gothic-like  groined 
roof.  These  tree*  are  known  ta  be  three  hnndred  jean  old.  To  tbe 
north  of  this  aTGDue  stood  another  STenue  o(  Yews,  some  few  of 
which  are  still  itandins.  Beneath  this  shadj  retreat  the  tabtea  were 
set  and  prepared  to  receive  tbe  boxes  of  Baa«  ;  when,  alai  I  within 
one  boar  of  commencing  the  dnties  of  making  the  awards  rain  fcU 
so  beaTJI;  that  nothiog  short  of  stoat  cauTaa  coald  resist  it,  and  a 

Eeneral  all  hands  to  tbe  pnmpa"  being  called,  tables,  tieulei, 
siie,  cIms  cards,  Ac,  had  to  be  tranaferieif  tn  the  sheller  of  a  larg« 
marquee. 

With  regard  to  the  Bhov,  It  can  be  maintained  that  high  quality 
preTailed  thioneboat,  the  whole  of  the  boze*  oa  Tiew  iMing  filled 
with  flowen  of  large  site,  good  form,  and  of  deep  tone  in  colour.  Tbe 
entries  justified  the  hope  of  a  large  exhibition,  but  the  dar  preTiona 
telegram  after  telegram  annoonced  the  fact  that  aeTeral  large  eihi< 
bltora  had  been  preTeuted,  owing  to  the  storms  then  pteiailing  ;  con- 
sequentl;  bat  (ew  of  the  "  open  to  all  Eugland  "  priies  were  competed 
for.  The  only  larn  tnde  grower  who  pnt  in  an  appeannoe  was  ICr. 
Charles  Turcer,  whose  boiea  were  Tecy  bright  and  well  up  to  the 
exhibition  standard. 

There  waa  no  competition  m  Class  1,  for  forty-eight  triplets,  bat 
in  forty-eight  and  thirtj-six  single  tmues  Mr.  C.  Tomer  gained  tbe 
chief  awards.  His  [ortj-eight  box  contained  Dupuy  Jamain,  Capitaiae 
Christy,  Prince  Camiile  de  Bohaa.  Victor  Verdier,  Lord  MacaoUy, 
Madame  H.  Jamaiti,  Alfred  Colomb,  Francois  UicbeloD ,  MdlJe.  Tb«rb*e 
LcTet,  A.  K.  Williams,  Uarie  Van  HontU,  Baronne  de  Bothichild, 
Senatenr  Vaisse,  Fraa9oi8  Louvat,  La  I>achec*e  de  Uorny,  Catherine 
HenuBt  Margaerite  Brasssc,  Harguerite  de  Bt.  Amand,  Camille  Ber- 
nardin,  Mona.  Noman,  Mons.  E,  T.  Teas.  Blie  Morel,  Ville  do  Lyon, 
Hdlle.  E.  Terdier,  G4n«nil  Jacqueminot,  Paol  Neyron,  aouTenir  d'an 
Ami,  Aagoite  Rigotsrd,  La  Frauce,  Udub.  Gabriel  Toomier  Abel 
Qrand,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  LaursDt,  ConstaDtiu  TretiakoS, 
ATOoat  DTiTivier,  Comteiae  d'Oxford,  DeTcniensis,  Mrs.  Hairy  Tnnier, 
Madame  Lambard,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  Bdouard  If  oiren,  Xeauty  of 
Waltham.  Lonis  Van  Houtte,  Countess  of  Boaeberr^Abel  Cam^re, 
Hadame  Charles  Crapelet,  Uadame  Lacharme,  and  Uuke  of  Bdin- 
bui^b.  The  larietiea  in  the  thirty-six  were  similar,  first  priies  being 
awarded  in  each  class. 

a  the  fore  with 

, ^wson,  Dake  of 

Edinburgh,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Qloiie  de  Dijon,  Uabel  Honiion, 
Lord  Clyde,  Cbarlea  Lefebrre,  Ifarquise  de  Castellans,  La  France, 
Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Frinoe  Camille  de  Bohao,  Belle  LTonnalie,  Dnch- 
esaedeCaylns.TriomphedeBaDnee.IiOTd  Haraolay,  Madame  Cbacles 
Crapelet,  Giniral  Jacqueminot,  Hadame  Victor  Yerdier,  John  Eejnee, 
JlCdUe.  Bcnnaire,  Haiie  Banmann.Jeari  Liabaud,and  Ifadame  Thdrtee 
Leret,  Hr.  Q«orge  Humphries,  Kington  Langley,  Chin>eubam, 
pTOTed  a  good  second  with  freah  and  bngbt  examples  of  the  leading 
Tarieties. 

The  claas  far  tweWe  Hybrid  Ferpetnals,  one  variety,  produced 
HiTeral  fine  seta  of  bloom.  Dr.  Bywater  Ward,  Wameford  Asylum, 
Oxford,  waa  first  with  grandly  formed  and  pore  Hadame  Lacharme  ; 
Hias  Watson-Taylor,  Manor  Honte,  Hesdington,  Oxod,  second  with 
Marie  Baumann  ;  J.  T.  Strange,  Esq.,  AldermaatOD,  Berks,  third  with 
Baronue  de  Bothschild.  For  tweWe  Teas  aeTOial  boxes  were  staged, 
and  these  ot  superior  merit,  Ber.  E.  L.  Fellowea,  Wimpole  Bactory, 
Boystou,  Camhs,  leading  with  splendid  trusses  of  Anna  Ollirier, 
Amazcne,  SouTenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Hadame  Camille,  Comleue  da 
Nadsiilsc,  Catherine  Mermet.  Caroline  Kuster,  Hadame  Willermoi, 
Jean  Ducher,  Bonienir  de  Hadame  Pemet,  Bnbena,  and  Boaquet  d'Or. 
B«T.  E.  P,  Wellingi!,  Stamtord-in-Vale,  was  second  with  charming 
examples.    The  Judges  pronounced  this  a  splendid  ctaas. 

In  the  second  diTiaion,  "  not  growen  for  sale,"  many  good  boxes 
were  staged.  The  first  priie  in  the  class  for  thirty-six  trusses  fell  to 
Hiss  Watson-Taylor  for  very  OTen  blooms,  inclodmg  A.  E.  Williams, 
Annie  Wood,  AuguBteRigotard,Beaaty  of  Waltham.Capitaine  Christy, 
Countess  of  Eoaebery,  DeTienne  Xamy,  Dr.  Andry-Ducheaae  de  Caylus, 
DuchesBe  de  VallombroBa,  Dopn^  Jamain  Klie  Morel,  Ferdinand  de 
Leaaepa.  Franfoia  Michelon,  Hippotyte  Jamain,  John  Stuart  Hill, 
Julius  Finger,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Mdlla.  Marie  Rady,  Hdlle. 
Uarie  Vtrdier,  Marie  Baumann,  Marie  Louise  Peraet,  Marquise  de 
Oastellane,  Niphetoe,  Madame  Qabriel  Lniset,  Mana.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Mona.  Paul  Nejron,  Pierre  Notting,  Senatenr  Vsitse,  Sir  Garnet 
Wolseley,  and  Siar  of  Waltham.  For  twentyfoor  glooms  Bev.  E.  L. 
Fellowes  secnred  the  chief  priie  with  practically  the  same  as  in  tbs 

6 receding  clasaeB.  Mr.  A.  Erana,  Maraton,  Oion,  was  second  ;  and 
[r.  Jos.  Freeman.  Uarket  Street,  Oxford,  third.  For  tweWe  blooms 
Dr.  BywaterWardnas  a  good  firat  with  large  well-formed  examples; 
W.  Wooten-Wooten.  Eaq.,  Headington  House,  Oxton.  aecoadi  and 
Hr.  John  Allin,  Sandford.on-Thames,  third.    In  the  diTision  ""^ ama- 


teniinambenortlteBooletjanlj'  the  claaac 

tested.    For  twenrt-fonr  the  card '  '-  "'-- 

-      —  -sdfo  ■ 


all  cloMlyoon- 

to  Ear.  W.  H.Jackson,  Staga- 

den  Vicarage,  Bedford  :  and  Eer.  B.  P.  WeUinga,  Btanlord  Vicarage, 
FaiingdoD.  For  etghtMn,  Hr.  A.  Erana,  Manton,  flnt ;  Mr.  J. 
Fraeman.  Oxford,  second  ;  Hr.  C.  Taylor,  Headington  Oxon,  third  j 
and  Mr.  W.Narroway,  Headington  Qnarry,Oxon, fourth.  For  twelTO, 
Hr.  A.  Evans  again  firit;  Mr.  Harroway  aeoond ;  and  Re*.  H.  A. 
Pickard,  Canterbnry  Boad,  Oxford,  third.  For  nine,  Mr.  C.  Colcott, 
Holywell,  Oxford,  first ;  Hr.  Thomas  Wheeler,  Kingston  EoBd,  Ox- 
ford, second  ;  and  Hr.  T.  Fcaeman  third.  For  six,  Mr.  Walter  Harm, 
17.  Kingaton  Road,  OxtMd,  first;  Mr.  F.  Harria^ Walton  CrB«)Bn^ 
Oxford,  second  ;  Mr.  R  Collins,  6,  OroTe  Street,  Oxford,  third.  Fot 
twelve  triplets,  Mr.  Joaeph  Freeman  and  Be*.  E.  P.  Wellings  dinded 
tbe  bononrs  ;  while  for  six  triplets,  Hr.  G.  Collcutt  first,  Mr.  ThomM 
Wheeler  aeoond,  and  Eot.  E.  L.  Fellowes  third.  For  six  Lmsssa  o( 
one  rariety  Mr.  A.  BTana  took  tbe  card  with  Baronne  de  Bothschild, 
Hot.  E.  L.  Fellowes  second  with  Catherine  Mermet,  Mr.  C,  Taylor 
third  with  Mario  Baumann,  and  Re*.  W.  H.  Jaokaon  fourth  with 
Ckpltains  Chriaty.  For  one  bloom,  Mr.  C.  Collcutt  waa  first  with  Marie 
BaumaoD.  Mr.  A.  Evans  second  with  Alfred  Colomb,  and  Mr.  W. 
Fieemaa  third  with  Madame  WiUermoi. 


AT  a  Geaeral  Ueeting  ot  the  Botal  Hobticultitral  Socutt 
held  Jaly  11th,  1882,  Geotge  F.  Wilaoo,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  la  the  ch«ir, 
the  following  cftodidatM  were  elected  Fellows — Tii„  Henry  John 
Blagrore,  William  Berifth  Brook,  Hiaa  Agnea  Orainger,  Frad  T. 
Mappin,  M.F.,  James  Pink  (Director  of  the  Botanic  Oatdens, 
Brisbane),  and  LieaL-CoL  B.  F.  Webb. 

Wk  are  dosiredlo  sUte  that  thebloomot  Edonard  Momo, 

which  won  the  National  Roae  Society'!  medal  at  the  BnaATi 
Show,  waa  not  in  Mr.  Haywood's  stand,  but  in  Mr.  Walwlow'a 
Mcond-priie  box  ot  nine  blooms,  which  box  wm  IiudTertcntlf 
credited  in  our  report  to  Mr.  WUklni. 

A  coBBESPONDXttT  writes :— "  For  WTera!  weeks  Chmxa 

QKAJiDiVLO&A  hM  been  one  of  the  moat  striking  plants  in  tbe 
ornamental  honse  of  tbe  Csmbridge  Botanic  Osrden,  Those 
who  know  onr  British  C.  perfoUftU  CMi  imsigiDe  whftt  this  may 
be,  aa  it  ia  only  a  fine  Tsriety.  The  bright  golden  floweia  are 
extremely  showy  smong  other  decorative  plants.  It  sabmits 
readily  to  pot  caltore,  and,  indeed,  seems  to  be  much  finer  nnder 
glass.  Seeds  should  be  sown  early  in  the  antnmn,  so  as  to  pro- 
daoe  stocky  plants  before  winter.  If  sown  too  euly  it  flowen 
weakly  the  sune  sewon." 

"  UHiKiDBTXDLy,"  observes  the  same  writer,  "the  ruasi 

HAIU)T  Watkb  Lilt  is  Nimpoaa  candidibsuca.  Its  Sowers 
measure  S  Inches  serosa,  while  those  ot  tbe  common  N.  alba  grow* 
ing  close  to  it  measuie  only  S  inches.  The  petals,  too,  are  much 
bro&der,  and  the  centre  ia  of  deeper  yellow  colonr.  It  was  oon< 
tribnted  to  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  by  Mr.  Parker." 

Besfbotido  the  obioim  or  MahCchal  Hikl  Bobe,  Dr. 

Penjade  writes  in  tbe  Rene  JI'>rlieult  that  it  waa  raised  by 
H.  Pradel,  a  Qorist  at  MonUuban  In  tbe  Soalh  ot  France.  M. 
Pradel  statei  that  be  raised  it  from  seed  sown  by  himself,  and 
that  having  grafted  many  stocks  with  it,  he  planted  one  of  them 
in  the  garden  of  a  H.  Chateau,  where  it  was  observed  by  M, 
Bapin,  Director  of  the  Begistry  at  Montauban.  U.  Hapin  took 
it  to  an  exhibition  ot  tbe  Horticultural  Society  which  waa  being 
held  at  the  time,  and  on  tbe  3rd  of  May,  1862,  the  Jury,  presided 
over  by  M.  Helye  ot  Paris,  awarded  a  medal  to  H.  Fiadel,  jenne, 
for  the  exhibit  Tbe  Bose  reoeived  the  name  of  Matichal 
Niel  in  compliment  to  the  Mardchal,  who  in  the  month  ot  Jnne 
previOBsly  had  presided  at  the  opening  ot  the  Garden  of  Horti- 
cultare  and  AcclimatisaUoD  ot  Tam-et-Oaronne  at  Montauban. 
The  Base  was  sent  oat  by  M.  Fiadel  in  1863. 


r= 
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SoHB  fine  examples  of  Cabteb*s  LBYiATHAy   Beak 

have  been  sent  to  us.  The  shortest  pod  was  11  inches  in  length, 
and  the  longest  exceeded  a  fo9t.  This  indicates  that  the  variety 
is  an  excellent  one  for  exhibition  porposes.  The  beans  were  also 
of  good  size  and  qnalitj. 

^—  Thb  first  attempt  of  the  Royal  Agricnltoral  Society  at  an 
EXHIBITION  OF  MABKET-OABDEN  PBODUCB  was  not  encouraging 
if  we  may  judge  by  what  was  shown  at  Beading  on  Monday  last. 
In  a  tent  set  apart  for  the  purpose,  and  which  had  a  table  round 
the  two  sides^  we  found  as  many  vegetables  as  would  have  fur- 
nished a  greengrocer's  stall  in  any  good  market  town  in  England. 
There  were  about  a  dosen  half  sieves  of  Potatoes  and  some  Cab- 
bages, a  round  basket  full  of  Cauliflower,  three  baskets  of  Peas,  a 
heap  of  young  Onions,  a  few  more  Cabbage,  and  about  a  couple 
ot  doEen  of  Cabbage  and  Cos  Lettuce.  The  fruit  consisted  of 
three  boxes  of  Apples,  two  baskets  of  Cherries,  one  basket  of  Red 
Currants,  two  of  Black,  and  one  of  Gooseberries.  It  was  a  relief 
to  linger  over  the  splendid  exhibitions  of  seeds  and  roots  that  were 
made  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sonf,  Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  and 
Messrs.  Webb  of  Wordsley. 

We  are  gratified  to  hear  that  His  Grace  the  Dake  of 

Northumberland  has  promoted  Mr.  John  Woodbbidob,  who  has 
for  so  many  years  acted  as  gardener,  to  the  office  of  Steward  of 
the  estate  at  Syon.  This  mark  of  confidence  in  one  who  has  so 
well  fulfilled  his  trust  refiects  great  credit  on  His  Grace,  while  he 
honours  his  faithful  servant.  Mr.  Woodbridge  still  retains  the 
superintendence  of  the  gardens  in  connection  with  bis  new  office* 
which  we  wish  him  long  life  to  enjoy,  for  we  do  not  wish  to  see 
for  many  years  inscribed  on  his  tombstone,  as  there  is  on  that  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hoy,  a  former  gardener  at  Syon,  **  Here  lies  an  honest 
man.** 

An  excellent  sermon  by  the  Rev.  William  Brown  Keer 

of  Heywood,  Wilts,  has  been  sent  to  us.    The  subject  is  *'  The 

Tillage   of   the   Poob."     We   can   appropriately  cite  one 

passage. 

**  By  the  expression '  tillage  of  the  ]>oor,'  we  may  understand  those 
small  holdings,  or  plots  of  ground,  which  in  the  fast  are  cultivated 
as  vineyards  and  Olive  yards,  or  gardens  of  Maize  or  CncnmberB : 
and  among  ourselves  as  gardens  or  allotments  for  the  growth  of 
com,  fruits,  roots,  or  vegetables.  *  I  cannot  afford  to  ^ow  weeds,  I 
have  too  little  land  and  too  many  mouths  to  feed,'  said  a  labourer 
to  me  the  other  day.  when  I  complimented  him  on  the  cleanliness  of 
his  allotment ;  and  ne  added,  '  I  want  all  the  com,  the  roots,  and  the 
vegetables,  and  more  than  I  can  grow.'  He  was  right.  It  is  un- 
profitable, in  more  senses  than  one,  to  ipow  weeds ;  they  exhaust  the 
soil,  choke  the  crop,  and  yield  pernicious  seed.  Two  or  three,  or 
even  four  crops  a  year,  in  well-chosen  succession  may  be  had  in  the 
same  garden  plot,  while  the  large  and  wealthy  farmer  grows  but  one. 
What  farm,  inde^,  on  a  large  scale  can  be  cared  for  half  so  diligently 
or  effectnally  ?  And  then,  what  of  the  resalt  ?  A  rod  or  perch  of 
sronnd,  commonly  called  here  a  *  lug,'  or  the  160th  part  of  an  acre, 
has,  I  am  told,  been  known  to  produce  a  yield  of  nearly  if  not  quite 
half  a  bushel  of  Wheat,  or  at  the  rate  of  very  nearly  twentv  sacks  an 
acre.  Yerily,  'Much  food  is  in  the  tillage  of  the  poor.'  There  is  an 
old  rhyme  to  this  effect — 

*  Plow  deep,  while  slnggards  deep, 
And  thoQ  Bbalt  have  com  to  sell  and  to  keep." 

Nothing  is  said  to  repay  diligent  labour  so  well  as  the  soil.  Here, 
if  anywhere,  the  proverb  Sb  trae,  *  He  becometh  poor  that  dealeth 
with  a  slack  hand ;  but  the  hand  of  the  diligent  maketh  rich.' " 

At  the  National  Rose  Societt*s  Show  held  last  week 

at  South  Kensington,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs,  Lower  Easton,  Bristol,  was 
awarded  an  equal  third  prize  with  Mr.  Evans  in  the  amateurs' 
class  for  twenty-four  blooms,  this  award  not  being  included  in 
our  report  of  the  Exhibition. 

Mb.  James  MoIntosh  has  sent  us  from  Daneevan  fiower- 

ing  sprays  of  the  charming  Rosa  Bbunonil  Now  that  single 
flowers  are  so  popular  for  decorative  purposes  this  Rose  might 
with  advantage  be  more  freely  grown.  Its  white  flowers  are 
pTodnced  in  large  bunches ;  and  a  plant,  or  tree  as  at  Duneevan, 
when  laden  with  flowers  is  very  beantifnl,  and  the  perfume  it 


diffuses  16  delicious.  It  is  classed  as  a  climbing  Rose,  but  it  shows 
to  greater  advantage  when  grown  as  the  wild  Rose  grows  in  the 
hedges,  as  severe  pruning  is  not  promotive  of  free  blooming.  We 
do  not  know  whether  this  Rose  is  hardy  in  the  north  of  England, 
[t  is  a  native  of  Nepal,  whence  it  was  introduced  by  Dr.  Wallich 
in  1822. 

The  tenth  annnal  Show  of  the  Wimbledon  Hobticul- 

tubal  Society,  held  on  the  6th  inst.,  was,  we  are  informed, 
an  excellent  one.  Messrs.  Yeitch  exhibited  a  hundred  Roses 
in  pots  and  splendid  boxes  of  cut  blooms,  the  chief  prizes  in  the 
Rose  classes  being  won  by  Mr.  Wilkins  of  Sutton  and  Mr.  Moor- 
man of  Coombe  Bank,  who  were  respectively  placed  first  with 
twenty-four  and  twelve  varieties.  In  the  open  class  for  miscel- 
laneous groups  of  plants,  open  to  all,  Mr.  Rnnnades,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Schuster,  was  the  premier  winner,  Mr.  Bridger,  gardener  to 
L.  Walker,  Esq.,  bsing  first  in  the  members*  class.  Mr.  Bentley, 
gardener  to  Sir  T.  Gabriel,  was  the  most  successful  exhibitor  in 
the  specimen-plant  classes;  Messrs*  Davis,  Bentley,  Dove,  and 
Cole  were  among  the  chief  prizewinners  in  the  fruit  classes  ;  and 
Messrs.  Star  and  Bentley  were  awarded  first  honours  for  collec- 
tions of  vegetables.  Among  the  several  donors  of  special  prize 
were  Lady  Peek  and  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  and  thus  under  the 
encouragement  that  is  given  the  excellent  character  of  the  horti- 
culture of  the  district  is  likely  to  be  maintained. 

AOONB-BEABINO  branchlet  of  Abies  Webbiaka  has  been 

sent  us,  and  it  is  so  extremely  beautiful  that  it  is  a  pity  this  fine 
Silrer  Fir  is  so  liable  to  injury  by  spring  frosts.  The  cone  is 
large,  cylindrical,  purplish  black  in  colour,  and  contrasts  effec- 
tively with  the  silver  under  surfaces  of  the  foliage.  An  excellent 
and  characteristic  figure  of  a  cone  and  spray  of  this  Conifer  is 
given  on  page  109  of  Messrs.  Yeitch^s  valuable  work  on  the 
Coniferse,  from  which  we  cite  the  following : — "  A.  Webbiana  is 
considered  tender  in  many  parts  of  England ;  it  begins  to  grow 
early  in  spring,  and  this  early  growth  is  often  cut  off  by  frosts 
later  in  the  season ;  but  if  young  plants  are  protected  by  a  slight 
covering  at  the  time  these  frosts  occur — and  so  small  an  amount 
of  trouble  is  well  worth  taking  to  preserve  so  beautiful  a  tree^ 
the  injury  maybe  prevented,  and  as  the  plants  become  established 
by  age  they  also  become  more  acclimatised.  Many  fine  speci- 
mens growing  in  various  parts  of  England  attest^this  ;  the  lower 
branches  of  the  largest  of  these  have  attained  lengths  of  from  15 
to  18  feet,  so  that  in  selecting  a  situation  for  this  tree  a  space 
having  a  radius  greater  than  these  dimensions  should  be  allowed 
for  it.  The  specific  name  was  given  by  Dr.  Wallich  in  compl.'- 
ment  to  Captain  W.  S.  Webb,  *a  distinguished  traveller  and 
zealous  investigator  of  natural  history,*  who  first  discovered  it  in 
the  Himalayas.'*  A  beautiful  violet  dye  is  said  to  be  extracted 
from  the  cones. 

The  circular  appended  has  been  issued  to  the  Fellows 

OF  the  Rotal  Hobticultubal  Society  :— "  In  their  circular 
to  the  Fellows  of  the  27th  March  last,  the  Council  stated  they 
were  endeavouring  to  enter  into  negotiations  with  the  Commis- 
sioners for  the  Exhibition  of  1851,  with  the  object  of  effecting  an 
arrangement  which  would  be  in  strict  accordance  with  the  tiusts 
upon  which  the  Commissioners  hold  their  property,  mutually 
advantageous  to  the  Commissioners  and  the  Society,  and  bene- 
ficial to  the  public.  With  this  view  the  Council  proposed  that  a 
joint  committee  of  the  two  corporations  should  be  formed  to  con- 
sider their  future  relations.  This  proposal  was  accepted  by  the 
Commissioners,  but  the  Committee  which  has  been  appointed 
to  give  effect  to  it  has  not  yet  met,  as  it  was  found  necessary, 
before  such  a  meeting  could  be  usefully  held,  to  settle  terms 
between  the  Society  and  the  Executive  Committee  of  the  Great 
International  Fisheries  Exhibition,  1888,  to  whom  the  Commis- 
sioners had  granted  the  use  of  part  of  the  Sonth  Kensington 
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Gardens  for  the  purpooes  of  their  ExhibitioD,  reBerviuf^  for  them- 
selves that  portion  known  as  the  Ante-Garden,  of  which  they 
intend  to  resume  possession.  The  Council  are  happj  to  report 
that  the  friendly  spirit  in  which  the  Ezecatire  Committee  met 
them  has  enabled  them  to  make  a  satisfactoiy  working  agreement 
with  the  Fisheries,  which,  whether  the  ulterior  negotiations  with 
the  Commissioners  are  successful  or  not,  secures  to  the  Society, 
subject  to  the  user  required  by  the  Fisheries,  the  ornamental  part 
of  the  Gardens  which  lies  to  the  north  of  the  drcnlar  basins,  until 
the  end  of  the  year  1883.  The  Council  are  not  in  a  position  to 
anticipate  the  result  of  these  negotiations,  but  they  belieye  the 
Commissioners  wish  to  act  liberally  towards  the  Society,  and  they 
hare  no  reason  to  anticipate  ihat  its  connection  with  South 
Kensington  will  cease  after  1883.  As  some  further  time  must 
elapse  before  the  negotiations  with  the  Commissioners  can  be 
completed,  the  Council  think  it  right  to  issue  the  foregoing  state- 
ment for  the  information  of  the  Fellows." 

Messrs.  Brookes  k  Co.  of  Manchester,  the  makers  of  the 

tubular  flower  stakes  referred  to  on  page  425  of  our  last  volume, 
send  us  the  following  note :— **  We  observe  that  a  desire  is  ex- 
pressed for  LIGHT  WIRE  FLOWER  STAKES  of  less  than  2  feet  in 
height.  To  meet  this  want  we  have  designed  a  new  wire  stake 
with  a  foot  and  convenient  top,  and  beg  to  send  you  a  specimen 
for  your  examination  and  judgment.  We  have  tested  it  practi- 
cally, and  think  we  find  it  strong,  neat,  stable,  and  certainly  it  will 
be  very  cheap."  These  stakes  will  be  serviceable  to  many.  The 
circular  projection  about  8  inches  from  the  point  will  impart 
stability,  but  the  loop  at  the  top  is  much  too  large,  if  needed  at 
aU. 

We  are  informed  that  Mr.  Sydney  Woods  has  succeeded 

Mr.  Raffill  as  gardener  to  Lord  Tredegar,  Tredegar  Park,  Newport, 
Monmouthshire. 

The  following  pangraph  has  been  sent  to  us,  which  we 

readily  publish  :—<'  It  has  been  proposed  to  hold  a  Carnation 
AND  PiooTSB  Show  at  Oxford,  in  connection  with  the  Ex- 
hibition of  the  Boyal  Oxfordshire  Horticultural  Society,  on 
August  2nd,  the  Show  to  be  regarded  as  supplementary  to  that  of 
the  National  Carnation  and  Picotee  Society,  which  takes  place 
at  South  Kensington  on  July  25th.  ;.We  understand  that  Mr.  B.  S. 
Dodwell  has  been  requested  to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
for  carrying  out  this  proposal,  which  has  our  hearty  concurrence, 
as  it  will  provide,  in  consequence  of  the  later  date,  a  more  favour- 
able meeting  ground  for  northern  and  southern  growers  than  the 
meeting  at  Kensington  will  do.  To  provide  the  necessary  prizes 
it  is  suggested  that  the  two  above-named  Societies  should  each 
Tote  ten  guineas  towards  a  fund  to  be  raised  for  that  purpose,  and 
that  the  remainder,  about  a  similar  sum,  shall  be  raised  by  special 
subscription-Hsay  one-half  from  friends  of  the  Oxford  Society, 
and  one-half  from  friends  of  the  National  Society.  We  cannot 
doubt  the  needful  aid  will  be  forthcoming,  and  we  are  heartily 
glad  that  Mr.  Dodwell's  health  and  strength  has  been  so  much 
recruited  by  his  residence  in  the  country  that  he  is  able  to  under- 
take the  supervision  of  the  arrangements.  Several  donations 
haye  been  already  promised,  and  a  schedule  of  prizes  has  been 
issued.** 

^—  Writing  in  reference  to  border  Auriculas  a  corre- 
spondent of  the  "  Gardener  '*  observes :— "  The  border  Auricula  is 
not  cultivated  to  the  extent  it  should  be.  True  there  are  not 
many  herbaceous  borders  where  samples  of  the  '  Dusty  Miller  * 
are  not  to  be  found.  But  there  is  no  comparison  between  the 
older  and  commoner  kinds  and  the  great,  robust,  rich-coloured 
kinds  that  are  now  to  be  had,  and  we  doubt  if  there  exists 
another  perfectly  hardy  plant  with  so  many  claims.  Less  re- 
fined it  may  be  than  the  edged  show  yarieties,  or  eyen  the  hardier 
named  Alpines,  although  it  is  itself  included  among  the  latter  ; 


but  against  that  there  is  to  be  placed  the  fact  that  a  good  strain 
is  more  robust,  more  fioriferous,  and  possessing  colours  as  rich,  as 
yaiied,  and  as  effective.  Then  it  requires  neither*frame  nor  pots, 
special  situations,  nor  special  soils.  Moreover,  a  stock  can  be  got 
up  with  greater  speed,  or  indeed  be  created.  A  packet  of  seed  if 
from  a  good  strain  will  produce  numbers  of  beautiful  forms,  and 
when  once  a  stock  is  secured  the  road  is  open,  for  then  one  has 
only  got  to  select  what  pleases,  and  seed  from  such,  to  get  any 
number  of  plants  in  a  year  or  two.'* 

A  OORRESFONDENT  writes  US  that  **  the  July  monthly 

meeting  of  the  Tooting  Horticultural  Socistt  was  a  great 
success,  the  members  well  responding  to  Bule  1.  Among  the 
most  noteworthy  exhibits  were  some  grand  Gloxinias  from  Mr, 
Todman,  measuring  upwards  of  2  feet  diameter  and  carrying 
between  eighty  and  ninety  flowers  :  they  received  a  cultural  com- 
mendation. A  fine  Hydrangea  from  Mr.  Bade  was  similarly 
noticed,  as  also  was  a  very  handsome  Melon  called  Prixetaker. 
New  plants  were  represented  by  a  very  fine  and  distinct  dark 
Fuchsia  from  Mr.  Bunby,  the  new  curled  Golden  Feather  sent  by 
Mr.  Gower,  and  a  beautiful  and  most  profusely  flowered  Pelar- 
gonium of  the  decorative  type  from  Mr.  Todman :  these  were 
granted  certificates.  Amongst  cut  flowers  were  good  examples  of 
seedlings  and  hybrids  consisting  of  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Fuchsias, 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  both  single  and  double.  Herbaceous  plants 
were  also  well  shown.** 


WEST  KENT  HORTICULTUBAL  SHOW. 

July  8th. 

For  some  years  the  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society,  held  either 
in  Bickley  or  Chislehnrst,  has  been  especially  distiagushed  by  the 
number,  extent,  and  choiceness  of  the  groups  contributed  by  metro- 
politan nurserymen,  which  have  indeed  formed  one  of  the  principd 
features  of  the  Show.  On  this  ocouion,  however,  notwithstandmg 
the  fact  that  the  pleasantiyjBituated  grounds  of  Camden  House  were 
selected  for  the  site,  there  was  a  considerable  fidling-off  in  this 
respect,  the  marquees  devoted  to  the  exhibits  having  in  consequence 
a  rather  bare  appearance.  Some  compensation  for  this  deficiency 
was.  however,  to  be  found  in  the  excellence  of  the  plants  and  other 
proauctions  staged  in  competition,  for  the  majority  of  the  principal 
classes  were  very  well  represented.  Four  spacious  marquees  were 
devoted  to  the  exhibits,  one  containing  the  table  decorations— always 
abundant  and  good  at  this  Show ;  in  another  the  cut  flowers,  fmit, 
and  vegetables  were  arranged ;  the  third  and  fonrUi  comprising  the 
specimen  plants  and  groups,  which  were  all  carefully  and  effectively 
disposed.  Most  unfortunately,  the  weather  in  the  early  part  of  the 
day  was  extremely  unfavourable,  heavy  showers  of  rain  occurring  at 
short  intervals. 

Plant*, — ^The  principal  class  in  this  section  was  that  for  "  a  coUeo* 
tion  of  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  to  be  staged  with  a  frontage  of 
10  feet/*  as  it  is  rather  vaguely  described  in  the  schedule :  a  further 
clause,  however,  stating  that  the  prises  will  be  awarded  to  those 
"  whicn  are  staged  with  the  greatest  taste  and  symmetry,  at  the 
same  time  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  wUl  receive  careful  considera- 
tion." It  was  quite  evident  from  the  collections  shown  that  the 
exhibitors  had  not  all  taken  the  same  view  of  this  stipulation,  and  in 
consequence  the  awards  of  the  Judges  would  give  dissatisfaction  to 
some.  If  the  Society  really  wishes  for  groups  arranged  for  effect 
why  is  it  not  plainly  stated  ?  None  of  the  groups  sti^d  could  be 
considered  as  remarkable  for  the  taste  displayed  m  the  arrangement, 
but  at  least  two  included  some  well-grown  plants.  The  fint-prise 
collection  from  Mr.  Kent,  gardener  to  F.  Heritage,  Esq.,  O^ington, 
was,  it  is  true,  distinguished  by  a  littie  more  freedom  and  taste  in  the 
disposition  of  the  putnts ;  but  these  were  not  very  sdlect,  nor  were 
they  in  first-rate  condition  generally.  Another  defect  was  the  com- 
parative scarcity  of  flowering  plants,  the  preponderanoe  of  Palms  and 
Ferns  imparting  a  dull  appearance  to  what  might  have  been  easily 
made  an  effective  group.  Mr.  Gibson,  eardener  to  J.  F.  Bumaby- 
Atkins,  Esq.,  Halstead  Flaoe,  was  placea  second,  and  it  is  an  open 

?[uestion  whether  his  collection  was  not  entitied  to  a  higher  position ; 
or  though  the  plants  were  large  for  arranginp^  to  the  bait  advantage, 
and  rather  too  great  a  formadity  characterised  the  group,  yet  the 

Slants  were  of  such  excellent  quality,  so  healthy,  neat,  and  well 
owered,  that  many  could  not  understand  their  secondary  position. 
Mr.  Mitchell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Arbuthnot,  Bridgend,  Bexley,  was 
placed  third,  alio  with  healthy  plants,  but  much  too  large  for  effec- 
tive grouping. 

Stove  and  greenhouse  plants  were  represented  by  several  collections 
of  moderate-sized  specimens,  prominent  amongst  the  best  being  the 
premier  six  from  In.  Gibson^  which  comprised  AUamanda  Hender- 
soni,  Dipladenia  Brearleyana  m  superb  condition,  the  latter  beautiful 
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plaot  being  espedallj  notable  lor  the  abundanoe  of  its  large  and 
richlj  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  Mitchell  followed  doselj  with  six  good 
plants,  Dipladenia  profnsa  beine  Terr  handsome,  Vinca  alba  and 
Allamanda  grandiflora  also  were  fine.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was 
an  excellent  first  with  four  handsome  Fuchsias ;  Hugh  Miller,  Earl  of 
Beaoonsfleld,  and  Display  were  particularly  well  flowered,  though  of 
moderate  size.  Mr.  H.  Cole,  gardener  to  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  The 
Woodlands,  Ohislehurst,  was  a  good  second.  Achimenes  were  well 
shown  by  J.  Scottj  Esq.,  Abbyfield,  Bickley,  who  took  the  principal 
prise  for  six  specimens ;  oocdnea,  Carl  Woolfarth,  and  longiflora 
alba  were  admirably  flowered.  Messrs.  Bridger  and  Kent  were  re- 
Bpectirely  second  and  third  with  collections  of  similar  quality. 
Tuberous  Begonias  were  chiefly  staged  by  Mr.  Bridger,  who  gained 
the  leading  position  with  six  plants  fairly  well  flowered,  but  the 
others  were  rather  thin.  Messrs.  Bcott  and  Bridger  had  the  two  best 
collections  of  Gloxinias— healthy  plants  flowering  most  freely.  The 
second  lot  included  several  (rood  unnamed  seedlings. 

Fine-foliage  plants  and  Ferns,  though  not  of  unusual  size,  were 
generally  of  excellent  quality,  a  most  pleasing  freshness  distinguish- 
ing the  maioritr  of  the  exhibits  in  these  classes.  For  six  fine-foliage 
plants  Mr.  H.  Turner,  gardener  to  A.  Phillips,  Esq.,  Elmstead  Lodge, 
won  the  first  prize  with  yigorons  eren  examples  of  Maranta  Lindeni 
very  fine,  Alocasia  albo-Tiolacea,  Pandanns  Veitchi,  P.  utilis  healthy 
and  large,  and  Golocasia  antiquorum  in  first-rate  condition.  Mr. 
Mitchell  was  a  good  second,  his  best  plant  being  a  fine  Maranta 
bella  ^  and  Mr.  Kent  was  third,  Stevensonia  grandif olia  being  highly 
efiectiye  in  his  collection.  Messrs.  Mitchell  and  Turner  were  also  the 
prizetakers  in  the  class  for  six  exotic  Ferns,  the  first-named  having 
Adiantnm  cuneatum^  A.  macrophvllum,  A.  gracillimum,  and  A.  far- 
leyense  very  fine,  with  a  good  Gymnogp^mma  chrysopbjlla.  Mr. 
Turner  had  a  neat  specimen  of  Lygodium  scandens  and  a  large  healthy 
example  of  Platyoenum  alcicome.  For  a  single  specimen  Fern  Mr. 
Mitchell  took  the  lead  with  one  of  the  finest  specimens  of  Gymno- 
gramma  Wetenhalliana  we  have  seen ;  it  was  about  4  feet  in  diameter, 
and  as  healthy  as  could  be  wished.  Mr.  G.  Grant,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
R.  Johnson,  Kennel  Manor,  Ohislehurst,  was  second  with  a  similarly 
creditable  Adiantnm  farleyense ;  and  Mr.  T.  Spittle,  gardener  to 
W.  A.  Bradford,  Esq.,  Elmhnrst,  was  third  with  a  fine  Adiantum 
cuneatum.  Gala4inms  were  represented  by  plants  of  moderate  size, 
but  healthy  and  well  coloured.  Mr.  Kent  won  the  first  prize  with 
good  examples  of  Belleymei,  Bicolor  splendens,  Chantinii,  Max  Eolb, 
and  HouUetii.  Mr.  W.  Gammon,  gardener  to  C.  Brosey,  Esq.,  Bickley, 
was  awarded  an  equal  first  for  plants  of  similar  quality. 

Cvi  Flowen.—KOBta  were  the  most  abundant  amongst  these, 
Messrs.  B.  B.  Cant,  Colchester ;  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt ;  Rumsey, 
Waltham  Cross  j  G.  Bunjard  &  Co.,  Maidstone ;  and  Laing  &  Co., 
Forest  Hill,  being  the  chief  prizetakers  in  the  nursery men*s  classes, 
while  in  the  amateurs'  division  Mr.  G.  Christy,  Brookhurst  Lodge, 
Westerham,  and  the  Bev.  J.  M.  Fuller.  BexleV  Vicarage,  were  the 
most  successful.  A  class  was  provided  for  the  b^t  collection  of 
hardy  flowers,  number  unlimited,  and  two  very  interesting  and  beau- 
tiful stands  were  contributed.  Mr.  F.  Maynard,  gardener  to  J. 
Whitehead,  Esq.,  Southwood,  Bickley,  was  worthily  adjudged  chief 
honours  for  a  collection  of  over  sixty  choice  and  beautiful  species 
and  varieties.  Mr.  Cole,  eardener  to  T.  A.  Mitchell,  Esq.,  Chislehurst, 
followed  with  a  smaller  but  pretty  collection  of  forty-eight  distinct 
forms. 

Fruit  was  well  shown  by  Messrs.  A.  Watermi^n,  G.  Tucker,  and 
Mitchell,  who  had  the  best  collections.  Grapes  and  Strawberries 
were  of  good  quality  generally.  Vegetables  were  also  represented  by 
several  collections  of  more  than  ordinary  merit. 


alL    The  fruit  of  both  axe  yeij  firm  and  fleahj,  and  the  plants 
have  nndonbtedlj  been  well  cnltirated.] 


CARTER'S  DEDHAM  FAVOURITE  AND  VICE'S 

CRITERION  TOBiATOBS. 

I  SEND  70a  a  sample  dozen  of  Carter's  Dedham  Favourite 
Tomato.  This  is  an  andonbted  acquisition,  being  good  for  crop- 
ping either  in  warm  or  cool  houses,  and  is  useful  f er  pots.  The 
doeen  weigh  4^  lbs.,  and  as  the  fruits  are  not  large  yon  will  see 
what  a  solid  heavy  variety  it  is.  I  am  very  pleasSd  with  it  The 
flavour  is  good,  though  not  equal  to  that  of  Vick's  Criterion,  of 
which  I  send  two  fruits.  Taste  these  two  varieties  in  their  raw 
state  and  yon  will  at  once  perceive  which  is  the  best.  The  taste 
for  Tomatoes,  which  is  doubtless  acquired,  is  fast  increasing.  I 
grow  ten  good  yarieties,  bat  none  equals  Vick's.  Speaking  of  new 
varieties,  I  wonder  how  many  were  *'  bit "  over  President  Garfield. 
I,  for  one,  consider  it  worthless  and  utterly  unworthy  of  its  name. 
Reverting  again  to  Dedham  Fayourite,  it  is  a  yery  moderate 
grower  compared  with  Vick's :  thia  is  worth  knowing.  With  me 
the  latter  requires  no  feeding,  and  is  benefited  by  cutting  a  good 
portion  of  the  leaves  away.— Stxphen  Cabtlb,  West  Lynn 
Vmeyard, 

[The  fruits  of  Dedham  Favourite  are  remarkably  fine.  They 
are  round,  smooth,  solid,  of  the  same  colour  as  Vick's  Criterion, 
and  by  many  persons  would  not  be  considered  inferior  in  flavour 
to  that  variety.  Tastes  vary.  Vick's  is  sprightly  and  sub-acid. 
The  Dedham  Favourite  less  acid,  and  possessing  more  of  the  true 
Tomato  flayonr ;  perhaps  too  much  for  some  palates,  but  not  for 


SUTTON  ROSE  SHOW. 


I  HAyx  to-day  (July  7th)  assisted  at  the  inaugural  Show  of  the 
youngest-bom  child  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  for  I  believe  the 
parentage  to  be  undoubted ;  and  am  glad  to  say  that  it  is  a  most 
promising  infant,  showing  considerable  strength  of  limb,  and  if  I 
mistake  not  likely  to  make  itself  soon  heard  in  the  risine  suburb-«for 
it  is  almost  that  of  our  huge  city — Button,  known  to  all  frequenters 
of  Epsom,  and  in  their  new  and  handsome  Public  Hall  the  first  Exhi- 
bition was  held.  It  had,  of  course,  the  deficiency  of  all  first  shows. 
Persons  who  do  not  know  what  exnibition  Roses  are,  sent  in  boxes 
which  only  provoked  a  smile,  but  there  were  others  there  which 
would  not  disgrace  any  show,  while  I  have  certainly  not  seen  this 
year  anywhere  such  exceptionally  good  baskets  and  stands  of 
Roses  as  were  exhibited  by  the  ladies  of  the  neighbourhood,  who  may 
well  be  congratulated  on  the  great  taste  displa;^ed  in  their  arrange- 
ments. The  indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  Society,  Mr.  E.  Wilkins, 
carried  out  all  the  management,  assisted  by  a  good  working  Com- 
mittee, on  the  lines  laid  down  by  the  National  Rose  Society,  andevery- 
thing  went  smoothly  and  well.  The  orchestra  was  most  tastefully 
arranged  by  local  nurserymen,  and  a  most  charming  effect  it  had,  and 
altogether  the  Show  was  a  great  success.  I  now  p^ve  the  names  of 
the  winning  flowers.  In  Class  l,for  eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  E.  Wilkins 

S lined  the  firet  prize,  given  by  Lady  Lawrence,  with  good  blooms  of 
arie  Finger,  Comtesse  d'Oxford^  Ja  France,  Edouard  Morren,  Alice 
Dureau,  Star  of  Waltham,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Hippolyts  Jamain, 
Dr.  Andr^,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Duxe  of  Edinburgh,  Constantin  Tretia- 
koff,  very  good ;  Marquise  de  Ligneris,  and  Marie  Baumann.  In 
Class  2,  for  twelve  varieties,  the  first  prize  was  gained  by  Mrs. 
Thompson  with  Jean  Cherpin,  Abel  Grand,  Annie  Wood,  Dr.  Andrd^ 
Anrore  Borealis  (a  Rose  I  never  heard  of  before),  Reine  du  Midi 
(another  Ro3e  seldom  seen),  La  France,  Abel  Carri^re,  Ac.  In  Class  8, 
for  nine  blooms,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  took  first  prize  with  an  excellent 
stand  containing  Star  of  Waltham,  Etienne  Levet,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Pierre  Notting,  Madame  Eugenie  Verdier, 
Countess  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Andr6,  and  Marie  Baumann.  In  Class  4, 
for  six  varieties,  Mr.  F.  C.  Poole  was  first  with  Capitaine  Christy, 
Dupny  Jamain,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Abel  Grand,  Le  Havre,  and 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet.  In  Class  5  Mr.  H.  Boulte  was  first.  In 
Class  6,  for  six  Teas  or  Noisettes,  Mr.  Cuthell  was  first  with  excellent 
blooms  of  Catherine  Mermet,  Anna  OUivier,  Marie  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  Lambard,  Perle  des  Jardins,  and  Souvenir  d'un  Ami ;  he  had 
also  an  extra  box,  in  which  was  an  excellent  bloom  of  M.  Nabonnand, 
very  dark  but  rather  thin.  In  Class  8,  eight  varieties,  trebles.  Mr. 
F.  C.  Pawle  of  Reigate  was  first  with  good  blooms  of  Chesnunt 
Hybrid,  Marguerite  de  St.  Amand,  Marauise  de  Castellane,  Victor 
Verdier,  Prince  Arthur,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  and 
Marquise  de  Castellane.  In  Class  9,  four  trebles,  Mr.  E.  Wilkins  was 
first  with  Marie  Finger,  Paul  Neyron,  Etienne  Levet,  and  La  France. 
In  Class  10,  for  six  trusses  of  any  Rose,  Mr.  E.  Mawley  with  Baronne 
de  Rothschild,  and  Mr.  Cuthell  with  Alfred  Colomb,  were  equal  firsts. 
In  Class  11  a  silver  challenge  cup,  given  by  ladies,  the  prize  was  won 
by  Mr.  E.  Wilkins  with  Marie  Baumann,  Star  of  Waltham,  Victor 
Verdier,  Catherine  Mermet,  Prince  Arthur,  and  Marie  Finger ;  this 
also  obtained  the  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the 
best  box  in  the  Show,  and  to  Mr.  Wilkins  was  awarded  also  the  bronze 
medal  for  the  best  bloom,  a  splendid  bloom  of  Marie  Finger. 

As  I  have  said,  devices  were  exceedingly  well  shown.  Miss  Foulger 
obtained  the  first  prize  with  fine  baskets  m  ebonised  stand,  venr  taste- 
fully arranged ;  and  Mrs.  Atkinson  the  second  prize  with  a  handsomely 
arranged  basket,  in  which  were  Roses  and  Adiantum  gracillimum 
gracefully  arranged. 

I  am  glad  to  hear  that  the  Show  was  thoroughly  appreciated,  and 
that  the  room  was  crowded  to  a  late  hour,  and  all  mterested  in  it 
must  be  congratulated  on  a  very  successful  first  venture — ^the  pre- 
cursor, I  hope,  of  many  others. — D.,  DeaL 

ORCHIDS  IN  JULY. 

The  work  of  this  month  will  be  a  continuation  of  that  of  last. 
The  houses  are  yery  attractive  with  the  many  plants  in  bloom. 
Aerides  quinquevulnerum  is  now  bearing  its  compact  pendent 
spikes  of  white  and  purple  flowers,  which  last  for  about  three 
weeks.  Aerides  roseum  is  a  dwarf  plant,  and  yery  pretty  with  its 
fine  spikes  of  rose-coloured  blooms.  We  find  this  does  best  in  a 
basket  hanging  about  a  foot  from  the  glass,  and  requiring  lees 
water  than  the  other  Aerides.  Aerides  affine  is  blooming  well, 
and  somewhat  resembles  A.  roseum,  but  the  flower  spikes  are 
longer  and  in  many  cases  branching.  It  lasts  in  bloom  for  about 
a  month. 

Barkeria  spectabilis  is  opening  its  lovely  rosy  lilac  flowers, 
which  will  remain  in  perfection  for  nearly  three  weeks. 

Cattleya  gigas,  without  doubt  the  finest  of  all  the  known  Cat- 
tleyas,  is  in  good  condition.  It  produces  from  two  to  five  large 
handsome  rose-coloured  flowers  with  deep  purple  lip  on  a  spike, 
five,  however,  being  rather  the  exception  than  the  rule.    There  ia 
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&n  imported  Tariety  sold  luider  the  name  of  0.  gigu  Sandersiana, 
which,  jndgiog  from  the  old  flower  teats,  has  borne  as  many  %i% 
nine  blooms  on  a  spike.  This  will  be  anxiously  looked  for  when 
established  in  this  country.  C.  Harrisoniana  is  producing;  its 
beautiful  rose-coloured  blossoms,  and  is  always  a  welcome  addition 
to  the  Cattleya  house  when  grown  well.  We  find  it  succeeds  best 
with  a  good  drainage  of  chtfcoal  and  crocks,  with  good  knobs  of 
rough  fibrous  peat  placed  on  the  top,  and  grown  in  a  light  posi- 
tion at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house,  wi&  a  moderate  supply 
of  water. 

Lielia  strandis,  with  its  beautiful  nankeen-coloured  flowers 
lasting  a  long  time  in  bloom,  and  Lelia  Schilleriana  bearing 
lovely  flowers  with  rosy  white  sepals  and  petals  and  dark  purple 
lip,  are  blooming  freely.  L.  crispa  is  pushing  its  flowers  up  the 
sheathp,  promising  a  rich  display  shorUy  of  its  large  pure  white 
crimson-lipped  blossoms,  which  are  doubly  inraluable  from  their 
being  delioiously  scented. 

Mazillaria  grandi flora  is  nearly  always  in  bloom.  In  cases 
where  parties  have  a  few  specimens  of  this  beautiful  Orchid  they 
are  banily  ever  without  one  of  its  large  snow-white  purple-lipped 
flowers.  M.  luteo-alba  is  now  handsome  with  its  large  creamy 
white  blossoms.  Mesospinidium  Tulcanicum  is  producing  its  fine 
spikes  of  numerous  pretty  fiery  red  blooms,  and  makes  a  lovely 
basket  plaut. 

The  cool  bouse  is  still  rich  with  the  pure  white  crispy  flowers 
of  OdontoglosAum  Alezandrss,  the  yellow  purple-spotted  blooms 
of  0.  astrantbum,  the  curious  green  and  brown  blossoms  of  O. 
bictoniense,  the  citron-scented  rosy -white  blooms  of  O.  citroamum, 
the  chocolate-barred  greenish-yellow  of  O.  cordatum,  the  brown- 
spotted  delicate  white  of  O.  Ehrenbergii,  the  sweet-scented  p^reen- 
isfa -yellow  and  purple  flowers  of  O.  Iseve,  the  crimson-spnnkled 
pure  white  of  0.  nsevium,  the  snow  white  brown-cloudea  blooms 
of  0.  nebulosum,  the  delicate  rosy  white  of  0.  Pescatorei,  the 
white-lipped  yellow-coloured  blossoms  of  O.  radiatum,  the  fragrant 
milky  white  purple-spotted  flowers  of  0.  Roezlii,  the  lovely  lake- 
carmine  of  6.  roeeum,  the  reddish-coloured  white-lipped  blooms 
of  O.  rnbescens,  the  straw-coloured  O.  Schlieperianum,  and  the 
large  delicate-coloured  flowers  of  O.  vexillarium. 

Promensea  stapelioides. — This  curious  little  Orchid  looks  well 
now  with  its  greenish-yellow  purple-lipped  flowers,  and  does  well 
in  pans  with  sphagnum  and  rough  fibrous  peat^  and  grown  near 
the  glass. 

Thania  alba. — This  free-flowering  plant  is  attractive  with  its 
beautiful  pure  white  blooms,  as  is  also  Thunia  Bensonie  with  its 
large  bright  magenta  blossoms.  These  do  best  in  baskets  with 
sphagnum,  peat,  and  sand,  and  kept  close  to  the  glass,  with  a 
plentiful  supply  of  water. — Obohidibt. 


WEATHER  FORECASTS. 

I  WAS  pleased  to  see  in  the  **  Notes  and  Gleanings"  column  the 
quotation  of  Mr.Fawcett  concerning  the  advisability  of  gratuitous 
weather  forecasts  by  telegraph  to  agriculturists,  because  it  offers 
an  opening  for  a  few  remarks  on  the  subject  As  Mr.  Frtwcett 
evidently  realises,  the  farmers  are  not  alone  interested  in  the 
possible  state  of  the  weather,  but  the  followers  of  other  profes- 
sion?, more  especially  that  of  gardening,  would  be  equally  glad  of 
reliable  information  day  by  day.  Unfortunately  the  weather 
forecasts  as  given  in  the  daily  papers  are  anything  but  reliable. 
Science  is  working  wonders  in  all  directions — more  so,  indeed, 
ihan  many  of  us  realise  ;  but  I  am  afraid  it  will  never  be  suffi- 
ciently advanced  to  forecast  the  weather  in  any  particular  district. 
For  that  reason  I  advise  all  concerned  to  study  the  local  signs  and 
indicators,  and  to  found  their  decisions  on  these  rather  than  to 
rely  upon  those  who  can  only  give  general  information  extending 
over  a  large  area,  such  as  the  "  south-western  counties." 

Thund^vtorms  at  this  time  of  the  year  we  most  dread,  and 
what  can  our  oracles  tell  us  concerning  these  7  Take  for  instance, 
out  of  the  many  I  could  adduce,  the  forecast  for  **  England  S.W. 
and  South  Wales,"  in  which  we  are  included,  on  Monday,  June 
26th.  This  was  "  Southerly  to  south-westerly  winds,  moderate  ; 
cloudy  to  fair."  On  that  date  we  experienced  three  hours'  heavy 
thunder  rain,  while  within  seven  miles  in  one  direction  a  cricket 
match  was  not  hindered  in  the  least,  and  the  same  phenomenon 
occurred  in  various  parts  of  the  country.  The  forecast  in  this 
instance  was  actually  misleading,  and  I  maintain  they  are  gene- 
rally vague  and  unreliable,  comparing  most  unfavourably  with  a 
good  bi^meter.  One  of  these  ought  to  be  seen  in  every  farmer's 
and  gardener's  house,  and  when  thoroughly  understood — I  mean 
with  regard  to  their  indications — would  prove  invaluable.  With 
its  help  the  farmer  would  better  know  what  to  do  with  his  hay 
and  com,  and  the  gardener  at  this  time  of  the  year  whether  to  be 
planting  Celery,  Broccoli,  and  other  plants  throughout  the  day,  or 


to  prepare  for  fmit-picking,  hoeing,  and  similar  work  necessarily 
or  best  performed  on  a  dry  day. 

I  possess  a  **  wheel "  barometer,  and  am  also  provided  with  a 
"cistern"  barometer,  and  seldom  decide  upon  any  important 
work  without  consulting  one  or  both  of  these.  The  former — which 
I  consider  the  most  serviceable,  as  by  tapping  its  movements  are 
anticipated — is  hung  on  the  outside  wall  of  the  liring-room,  and 
in  this  position  it  is  more  sensitive.  No  doubt  this  position  causes 
a  greater  range,  but  this  is  immaterial,  as  I  do  not  trouble  to  con- 
trast the  figures  with  those  given  by  the  qualified  authorities. 
The  cistern  barometer  is  hung  where  barometers  are  generally 
disposed— viz.,  in  the  front  hall ;  bnt  I  best  understand  the  move- 
ments and  indications  of  the  dial-faced  cistern,  and  generally 
depend  upon  that  alone.  Even  in  the  case  of  a  barometer  it  is 
difficult  to  formulate  a  general  rule  for  the  guidance  of  those 
interested,  as  so  much  depends  upon  the  locality.  I  find  a  falling 
barometer  does  not  always  indicate  wet,  or  the  opposite  move- 
ment fair  weather,  as  we  may  experience  heavy  rams  with  the 
indicator  or  mercury,  as  the  case  may  be,  at  29*5  and  much  dull, 
if  dry,  weather  at  30  4.  Last  winter  the  indications  were  remark- 
ably abnormal ;  but,  as  a  rule,  by  smartly  tapping  the  barometer 
in  the  morning  I  can  almost  feel  certain  if  the  weather  will  be 
dull  yet  fine,  showery,  very  wet,  or  clear  and  bright,  and  more 
than  this  I  do  not  believe  science  will  furnish.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  much  has  to  be  determined  by  the  direction  of  the  wind,  and 
it  must  also  be  known  from  what  quarter  the  most  rain  generally 
comes.  Qiven  a  good  barometer,  and  farmers  and  others  need  not 
solicit  any  aid  from  the  Government.  On  July  1st  the  weather 
forecast  reads  "  England  B.W.  and  South  Wales,  north-westerly 
breezes,  light ;  fine."  This  was  right  enough  with  regard  to  the 
direction  of  the  wind,  but  two  hours'  thunder  rain  commencing 
about  1  p.ir.  was  not  agreeable  to  the  haymakers  or  consistent 
with  the  forecast. — ^W.  Ioouldbn,  Mdnton,  Frame, 


THE  BEST  ROSE  IN  THE  SHOW. 

To  look  for  this  is  now  the  concluding  act  at  almost  every  Rose 
show,  and  it  reaches  its  climax  at  the  meetings  of  the  National  Rose 
Association.  To  find  this  on  July  4th  was  no  easy  matter,  as  the 
Roses  were  a  trifie  past  their  best,  and  July  1st  had  perhaps  seen  that 
in  southern  England.  There  was  no  Rose  of  surpassing  excellence 
like  the  A.  K.  Williams  of  1880,  which  settled  the  matter  at  once. 
The  Rev.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain,  as  usual,  was  equal  to  the  occasion, 
and,  assembling  round  him  his  array  of  Judges  in  the  beautiful 
conservatory  of  the  South  Kensington  Gardens,  dispatched  no  less 
than  four  through  the  corridors  on  this  special  errand.  We  agreed 
to  go  two  and  two  by  different  ways  to  note  down  what  we  found, 
and  compare  when  we  met,  and  this  year  the  nurserymen  quite 
beat  the  amateurs.  The  tables  of  the  last  three  years  were  com- 
pletely turned.  The  "  great  twin  brothers  "  of  former  Rose  shows 
were  gone,  and  their  places  were  still  empty.  One  of  them  as  a 
judge  mi(;ht  still  be  seen  flitting  round  the  scene  of  his  former 
triumphs,  but  too  well-known  circumstances  prevented  even  the 
appearance  of  one  other  champion  ;  nor  had  we  even  the  genial 
presence  and  weighty  battalion  of  our  President,  even  though 
he  was  represented  by  his  Vice,  Mr.  George  Baker  of  Reigate. 

When  Mr.  Mount  and  myself  met  Mr.  Cnthell  and  Mr.  Sladden 
both  had  found  the  best  Tea  in  the  Exhibition,  and,  as  might  be  ex- 
pected, it  was  Souvenir  d'Elise  Yardon.  They  were  almost  equal, 
but  Mr.  Cant's  carried  the  day  through  a  graceful  bud  and  better 
foliage.  The  Noisettes  were  again,  as  usual,  not  satisfactoiy.  No 
Marshal  Niel  really  worthy  of  its  name  was  in  the  Exhibition. 
A  wonderfully  good  Narcisse  was  found,  but  what  is  Narcisse 
even  at  its  best  ?  Then  a  singularly  fine  Triomphe  de  Rennes  ap- 
peared in  Mr.  Walker  of  Thame's  box,  and  gained  the  medal, 
though  far  inferior  to  many  of  the  Teas.  A  Catherine  Mermet  in 
Mr.  Cuthell's  prize  box  of  twelve  Teas  and  a  Madame  Lambard 
elsewhere  at  one  time  were  considered  likely. 

Bnt  now  came  the  difficulty  to  find  the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Several  Gabriel  Luizets  claimed  our  attention.  A  very  fine  La 
France  was  discovered  in  the  **  never  won  a  prize  before  "  class, 
where,  I  may  remark,  were  several  boxes  that  might  have  been 
expected  to  do  battle  in  the  open  six,  and  were  quite  out  of  place 
amongst  their  feebler  brethren.  Then  an  Annie  Wood  in  Mr. 
Baker's  box«  and  especially  an  A.  K.  Willianu  in  a  grand  box  of 
twelve,  which  were  shown  in  the  open  class.  One  of  these  and  a 
magnificent  Alfred  Colomb  were  compared  for  five  minutes  with- 
out any  decision.  At  last  we  gravitated  irresistibly  to  the  very 
eighteen  box  of  Mr.  Cant's,  in  which  we  had  found  Souvenir 
d'Elise  (certainly  the  best  eighteen  Roses  together  in  the  Show), 
and  there  was  the  Gabriel  Luizet  we  had  admired,  getting  more 
beautiful  every  moment,  and  fairly  taking  the  honours  of  the 
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pnmionhii)  at  1862.    It  vaij  be  mnembend  thftt  a,  bloom  of  thU  well-knowD  DrnuneDUl  Rod  nsernl  plaotB  !□  f  ftrdeu,  bot  in  n 

nnMCOod  ID  1S81.  Urge  >  family  it  u  not  anrprinns  tbnt  •ome  pnnewiDff  coniider- 

Tbeoomfwtwithwbich  tbe  membew  obtkiued  their  Tie-,  the  able  attritions  (boold  ba  comparatiToly  neglected.    Tbe  plant 

ooolneM  and  space  of  tba  aroadei,  and  the  ezceUent  centre  made  represented  In  tbe  woodcnt  (fig.  8)  appears  to  be  one  ol  thege,  for 

bj  tbe  ooDttrntorj  with  Ita  mao/  other  floral  exhibition  excel-  when  grown  aa  it  ii  at  Mr.  T.  8,  Ware's  nar»er7,  Tottenham,  its 

lender  will  have  made  thia  1M2  Show  mentorable,  did  nothing  effectiTenoss  cannot  fail  to  attract   attention  and  admiration. 

elae  do  so.  In  the  annals  o(  tho  National  fioM  Society,  and  it  is  to  Visitors  to  Kew  mnit  not,  however,  form  an  opinion  o(  the  plant's 

bs  hoped  wiU  deUrmine  ita  future  abode.—!.  C.  adaptability  for  garden  cnltnre  from  the  specimen  in  the  her- 

baceons  gronnds,  at  it  is  mncb  inferior  to  that  from  which  onr 

RIPMIPCTn    TiPrtWifriH     e^j..  j*.     d-  engraTiog  was  taken,  and  it  isoTident  that  a  shallow  light  soil  is 
SEaJEUO  JAP0NICD8,  Bchullz,  Btp.  „^  ^^  %^^  ^^^^  '^^  ^^„  U,^  ^\pyrow>  growth  wlich  tbia 
SUMnB  and  antnmn  bring  a  sneceniou  of  the  nnmeions  mem-  Senecio  makes  nnder  more  farourahle  circnmstance*.    At  Tot- 
ben  of  the  Composite  oidei  loto  notice,  and  many  of  them  are  tenham  ft  attains  tbe  height  of  3  or  1  feet,  its  handsome  p*)- 


Fig.  B^-Smicio 

mately  dirided  leares  having  a  most  distinct  appearance ;  tbe  it  throngh  its  vuions  synonyms  of  ErythrocIuBte  palmatlfida, 

lai^e  orange  yellow  flower-heads  frequently  exceeding  3  inches  i9i«A.  ;t  2i(e0.,  and  of  Kegel's  "QartenSora,"  tab.  492,  toLignlaria 

in  diameter,  being  produced  in  a  corymbose  or  raceme-like  in-  japoaica,  Lrtt.,  we  find,  according  to  Decandolle's  " Prodromns," 

florescence,  which  rise*  a  foot  or  more  above  the  foliage.     As  pan.  vi.,  p.  316,  that  it  is  synonymong  with  Arnica  japonica  of 

» border  plant  in  promineut  positions  it  wonld  be  very  nBefDl,  Thnnberg  and  Linnens.    Under  the  last  generic  name  Thiinberg 

and  though  it  flowers  at  a  time  when  there  are  ahnndant  altrac-  mentions  two  speciea — viK,,  A.  japonica,  which  he  describes  as 

tions  in  the  garden — namely,  during  the  past  aud  present  monthii,  haviog  red  flowers,  and  A.  palmats,  similar  in  most  characters  to 

■till  its  bold  habit  and  striking  foliage  will  nndoabtedly  render  it  the  above,  bnt  with  small  yellow  flowers.    The  Benecio  japonicns, 

ft  favourite.  mentioned  by  the  same  author,  is  quite  a  different  plaot.    In 

It  can  scarcely  claim  to  be  considered  u  a  novelty,  for  tracing  Martyn's  edition  of  Miller's   "Gardeners'   Dictionary"  Arnica 
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japoDicft  is  described,  but  it  is  not  stated  when  it  was  introdaced 
to  cultlTation,  if  it  really  was  grown  then.  The  same  plant  was 
sttbsequentlj  mentioned  by  London,  who  gives  the  close  of  the  last 
century  as  the  time  of  introduction ;  but  the  plant  appears  to  have 
been  lost,  and  again  brought  into  notice  within  the  past  twenty 
years.  Specimens  have  been  in  cultivation  at  Kew  for  some  Tears, 
and  now  Mr.  T.  8.  Ware  has  taken  the  plant  in  hand  it  will  soon 
be  obtainable  by  the  general  public. 


DEATH  OF  DR.  NEWINGTON. 

It  is  with  extreme  regret  that  we  have  to  record  the  death  of 
Dr.  Samuel  Newington,  M.A.,  Oxon.  M.B.C.P.  Lond.,  which  oc- 
curred at  his  residence  at  Ridgeway,  Ticehurst,  on  the  3rd  inst. 
The  disease  to  which  he  fell  a  victim  waf  that  of  the  heart,  which  he 
has  been  troubled  with  more  or  less  for  forty  years,  but  not  until 
three  weeks  from  his  death  was  he  seriously  allected  and  obliged 
to  keep  to  his  room ;  up  to  that  date  he  was  out  daily  wandering 
about  his  gardens,  in  which  he  took  immense  interest.  Since 
October  last  he  had  given  up  professional  duties,  in  which  he  had 
engaged  over  forty  years,  consequently  of  late  had  devoted  most 
of  his  time  to  horticultural  pursuits.  Nor  did  he  work  in  vain. 
Fertile  in  conception  and  prompt  in  action  he  devised  and  con- 
structed amongst  other  things  the  ground  or  curates*  vinery, 
which  in  various  modifications  has  proved  so  useful  for  protective 
purposes;  his  last  invention,  which  has  proved  of  substantial 
valae,  being  the  tree-lifting  implements  figured  on  page  318, 
vol.  iii.,  third  series  of  the  Journal.  He  also  invented  a  dibber, 
which  some  years  ago  had  a  good  reputation  for  planting  Wheat, 
Beans,  and  other  agricultural  crops.  The  structures  in  his  garden 
are  all  of  his  own  design,  and  were  home-made.  The  cylinder 
vineries  are  now  occupied  with  Tea  Roses.  These  are  among 
the  novelties  of  Ridgeway,  but  simplicity,  durability,  and  utili^ 
characterise  the  ordinary  structures.  His  '*  glass  wall  **  for  grow- 
ing Peaches  is  figured  in  our  nineteenth  volume.  It  was  erected 
at  less  cost  than  a  wall  could  have  been,  and  accommodates  two 
rows  of  trees. 

By  his  taste  and  labour  the  gronnds'and  gardens  were  rendered 
h'ghly  picturesque.  The  rockery  is  a  charming  example  of  well- 
directed  labour,  and  glades,  dells,  mounds,  and  fountains  con- 
tribute to  the  attractiveness  of  the  grounds,  in  which  he  employed 
some  twenty-five  men  to  assist  him  in  his  experiments  and  im- 
provements that  were  constantly  in  progress.  He  was  most 
liberal  in  disposition,  and  ever  ready  to  impart  information  that 
might  be  nsef uL  He  was  a  frequent  correspondent  of  the  horti- 
cultural and  agricultural  papers  under  the  signatures  of  "  Sigma  " 
and  "  Obsbbyeb.**  For  years  past— we  can  scarcely  say  how  long 
— he  has  contributed  to  our  pages  much  sound  matter  and  many 
suggestive  hints,  which  have  been  turned  to  profitable  account  by 
many  readers.  With  all  his  knowledge  he  was  modest,  kind  in 
disposition,  and  afEable,  hence  he  was  widely  esteemed,  as  was 
shown  by  the  numbers  that  attended  his  funeral  on  the  6th  inst. 
He  was  sixty-eight  years  of  age. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  11th. 

The  exhibits  were  confined  to  the  Council-room  on  Tuesday  last, 
and  principally  comprised  groups  from  Chiswick  and  Messrs.  Ware 
and  Howard,  with  new  plants  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  dc  Sons,  Chelsea. 

Feuit  Committee.— H.  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  C.  A. 
Pearse,  gardener  to  Sir  T.  Stapleton,  Henley-on-Thames,  exhibited  a 
Melon  adled  Grab's  Court :  Mr.  Allen,  The  Gardens,  Bamsbury 
Manor,  also  exhibited  a  seealing  Melon.  Mr.  Read,  Moat  Mount, 
Mill  Hill,  sent  Read's  New  Life  and  Bead's  Hybrid  Green-flesh  Melon, 
all  of  which  were  inferior  in  qnality.  Mr.  Osman,  Metropolitan 
District  Schools,  Sutton,  sent  a  dish  of  each  Aquedoloe  and  Seville 
Longpod  Beans,  which  received  a  letter  of  thanks.  Mr.  Bonsall, 
Campsmonnt,  Doncaster,  exhibited  a  Pea  called  Bonsairs  Curvilinear, 
and  a  Cauliflower  similar  to  Erfurt.  Messrs.  Yeitch  k  Sons  exhibited 
a  collection  of  thirty-nine  dishes  of  Peas,  all  carefully  named  and 
marked  with  their  height  and  date  of  coming  into  use.  A  cultural 
commendation  was  awarded. 

FiX)RAL  Committee.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  T.  8. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm  Nurseries,  Tottenham,  contributed  a  large  and  very 
beautiful  collection  of  hardy  flowers  very  tastefully  arranged,  neat 
little  brown  earthenware  bottles  being  employed  to  hold  them. 
Amount  the  Lilies  especially  noteworthy  were  the  following:-— The 
deep  nch  red  L.  Thunbereianum  cruentum,  for  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded ;  the  bright  orange  red  L.  crooenm,  the  neat 
shining  yellow  L.  Szovitziannm,  the  peculiar  creamy  yellow  L. 
excelBum,  the  small  and  pretty  yellow  led-spotted  L.  canadense,  the 
dark  purple  small-flowered  but  striking  L.  dalmaticum,  the  showy 
yellow  and  crimson-spotted  L.  Humboldtianum  Bloomehanam,  with 
the  old  white  L.  candidum,  and  the  handsome  L.  longiflorum,  and 


L.  Browni.  Of  other  notable  plants  represented  were  Campanula 
alpina,  with  small  deep  blue  flowers ;  Tritonia  crocata,  orange  red ; 
Papaver  nudioaule,  bright  yellow ;  Gladiolus  Colvflli  The  Biidsu 
white ;  G.  insignis,  salmon  scarlet ;  Adenophora  coroaata,  with  smaU 
Campanula-like  pale  bine  flowen :  Triteleia  Mntimyana  atropurpnrea, 
with  the  umbels  of  deep  purplish  blue  flowers  ;  Armeria  plantaginea 
rosea,  Liatris  spicata,  and  numerous  fine  Pinks.  Carnations,  Calo- 
chorti,  and  other  fiowers.    A  medal  was  awarded  tor  this  group. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Bwanley.  Kent,  exhibited  a  large  collec- 
tion of  Verbenas,  comprising  many  nandsome  varieties.  The  beet 
were  Shakespeare, Fireball, and  Lord  Leigh, scarlet:  Boule  de  Neige, 
white ;  Boy  in  Blue,  deep  purple,  white  centre ;  I^dy  Leigh,  pale 
lavender  purple ;  Mr.  Gladstone,  rose,  large :  Swanley  Strip,  scarlet 
and  white ;  SUrs  and  Stripes,  pale  rose  and  white ;  Blue  Superb, 
purplish  blue  with  white  centre,  larm;  and  Queen  of  Verbenas,  deep 
crimson  with  large  white  centre.  Tlowen  of  the  large  white  (Eno- 
thera  speciosa,  Malva  moschata  alba,  Niootiana  affinis,and  the  double 
white  Campanula  persicifolia  alba  plena  were  also  shown  in  good  con- 
dition, with  a  pretty  selection  of  single  Dahlia*  and  a  fine  deep  purple 
double  Pansy  named  Lord  Waverley,  which  was  certificated.  A 
medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Howard,  Southgate,  for  a  fine  group  of 
Carnations.  Balsams,  Marguerites,  Ferns,  Bhodanthes,  with  Fink  and 
Carnation  bloomSjSome  of  the  latter  being  extremely  fine.  Messrs. 
J.  Carter  k  Co..  High  Holbom,  sent  specimens  of  two  fine  Lilies, 
L.  longiflorum  Wilsoni  and  L.  Thunbergianum  atrosanguineum ;  the 
former  pore  white,  and  the  latter  rich  red. 

A  handsome  group  of  well-grown  Tuberous  Begonias  was  sent  from 
the  Society's  gardens  at  Chiswick,  all  the  plants  being  extremely 
vigorous,  but  compact  and  well  flowered.  Several  attractive  seed- 
lings were  staged ;  three— namely,  A.  F.  Barron,  Mrs.  Stevens,  and 
Thomas  Moore,  being  honoured  with  flrst-class  certificates,  and  are 
described  below.  Of  others  not  so  noticed  the  best  were  the  follow- 
ing : — Gippie,  with  bright  rose  flowers  of  excellent  form,  the  petals 
broad,  round,  and  even.  The  habit  is  very  compact,  and  the  flowers 
are  produced  with  great  freedom.  James  Mcintosh  was  remarkable 
for  the  rich  scarlet  colour  of  the  flowers ;  and  several  seedlings,  only 
designated  by  numbers,  were  noteworthy  also  for  the  deep  colours. 
A  pretty  group  of  Achimenes  and  Ferns  was  also  staged,  the  former 
being  mostly  in  small  pots,  but  bearing  large  and  richly  coloured 
flowers.  A  collection  of  Neriums  occupied  one  corner  of  the  room, 
several  of  the  varieties  certificated  recently  being  represented. 

First-class  certiflcates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  .*— 

Tydeta  Robert  U  Viable  (Veitch}.~A  most  striking  variety,  with 
scarlet  tube  H  inch  long,  limb  If  inch  broad,  similar  gronnd  colour  to 
the  tube,  but  densely  spotted  with  maroon.  Leaves  elliptical,  11  inch 
long.  The  flowers  are  produced  singly  from  the  axils  of  the  leaves 
on  the  upper  part  of  the  stem. 

Otmnnda  japoniea  corymbiftra  (Veitch). — A  dwarf  Fern  with  bipin- 
nate  fronds,  the  pinnules  being  deeply  and  irregularly  cut.  The 
fronds  are  1  foot  or  more  in  length. 

CroUm  aureo-marginatuM  (Veitch). — ^A  showy  form  from  the  South 
Sea  Islands,  with  leaves  1  foot  to  18  inches  long  and  2^  broad,  irregu- 
larly mottled  with  green  and  yellow,  the  latter  predominating. 

Rhododendron  balsami^orum  aureum  (Veitch). — One  of  the  green- 
house hybrid  section,  similar  in  character  to  that  recently  certificated, 
but  with  bright  yellow  double  flowers,  though  not  so  full  as  the  rosy 
coloured  form. 

Rhododendron  bahami/lorum  album  (Veitch).  —  Similar  in  general 
character  to  the  above,  but  with  larger  pure  white  double  flowers  in 
fine  heads  of  ten  or  more  blooms. 

Davallia  UnuifoHa  Veitehxana  (Veitch). — ^Very  graceful,  the  finely 
divided  fronds  Ming  18  inches  or  more  in  length,  oia  plumose  slightly 
drooping  form.  The  reddish  stipes  also  contrast  agreeably  urith  the 
pale  green  pinnules. 

Croton  Dayspring  f Veitch) .~ A  very  distinct  form,  the  lower  leaves 
having  three  parts  of  the  basal  portion  rosy  red,  the  apex  beine  deep 
green,  the  young  leaves  being  bright  yellow  margined  and  tipped  witn 
green. 

Pleooeltit  fotta  (Veitch). — A  curious  Fern,  with  shining  green  fronds, 
lanceolate  in  outlme,  9  inches  long,  and  cut  at  the  margin  into  deep 
narrow  segments  of  irregular  size  and  form. 

Pantg  Lord  Waverley  (Cannell). — A  remarkable  variety,  with 
double  flowers  2  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  deep  purple  nearly  black 
shade.  The  blooms  were  of  extremely  neat  form,  somewhat  sugges- 
tive of  a  double  Ranunculus. 

Lilium  T^tmberyianum  eruentvm  (Ware). — One  of  the  richest 
coloured  Lilies  in  cultivation.  The  petals  are  oval  in  form,  very 
deep  red,  the  lower  portion  spotted  with  black,  and  the  centre 
streaked  with  a  darker  shade.    Very  handsome. 

Chrytanthemum  La  Petite  Marie  (Ware). — A  diminutive  Pompon 
variety,  the  specimens  shown  not  exceedmg  6  inches  in  height,  with 
neat  white  flowers  tinged  with  yellow.  It  will  doubtless  prove 
useful  for  decorative  purposes.    Second-class  certiflcate. 

Godetia  Duchett  of  Albany  (Daniels  Bros.). — A  handsome  form,  with 
large  white  (Enothera-like  flowers,  which  are  produced  in  great 
numbers  near  the  points  of  the  branches. 

Rote  Dvcheu  of  ConnoMght  (Noble). — An  excellent  Hybrid  Per- 
petual Rose,  with  dark  scarlet  blooms  of  good  substance  and  very 
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fn]].    The  half-expanded  buds  were  particnlarlj-  beantifnl  both  in 
form  and  coloar. 

TuhermtM  Beffonia  A.  F.  Barrnn  (Royal  Horticultural  Society).— 
A  handsome  Tarietv,  ^vith  large  bright  scarlet  flowers  8^  inches  in 
diameter,  the  petals  rery  ronnd,  broad,  and  briRht  in  colour.  The 
foliage  is  rery  dark  green,  and  the  habit  compact. 

Scientific  Committee.— Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chair. 

Hollyhock  DiMeat€.—KT.  W.  0.  Smith  exhibited  specimens  of  fruits 
of  the  common  Mallow  with  Puccinia  Malraceamm.  They  were  sent 
by  Mr.  Phillips,  who  gathered  them  near  Shrewsbury.  Their  fruits 
confirmed  the  correctness  of  Mr.  Smith's  obserration— that  the  fnngas- 
infected  fruits  or  seeds  of  the  Malvaces  fall  to  the  ground,  and  are 
then  capable  of  producing  seedlings  diseased  with  Uredo  spores  with- 
ont  an  interrening  .£cidium  condition. 

Hart^M'tongve  Fern  Diteofed. — He  also  showed  a  specimen  of  this 
Fern  attacked  by  Didymium  effusum,  Z,!*.,  new  to  Great  Britain. 
It  occurs  on  both  sides  of  the  frond,  and  grows  over  the  ruptured- 
masses  of  spore  cases  (sori),  and  even  amongst  the  free  spores. 

Dtcarf  Oak.^I>T.  Masters  exhibited  a  spray  of  a  dwarf  Oak,  Quercus 
eucine  (humilis),  from  South  Spain*  It  neyer  attains  a  height  over 
2  feet.    It  was  m  full  fruit. 

Oat  and  Clematis  roots  attacked  with  vibrio  were  also  shown  by  him. 
It  appears  to  be  one  variety  only  of  black  Oat  which  is  affected,  and 
that  to  such  an  extent  as  to  destroy  whole  crops  year  after  year. 

Gardenia  and  Petroleum, — He  exhibited  a  spray  of  Gardenia  treated 
with  petroleum  oil  and  water  (a  wineglass  to  a  gallon)  for  killing 
mealy  bug,  showing  the  very  healthy  character  of  the  plant. 

Thuja  japonica  {Standithii), — Dr.  Masters  showed  specimens  in 
fruit. 

Water  Lily  with  Foliaeeovt  Sepal, — He  also  showed  a  specimen  in 
which  a  leaf  blade  had  developea  on  the  apex  of  a  sepal,  proving  that 
the  sepal,  as  is  usually  the  case,  is  a  petiole  only. 

OoUntred  Pea  Podt, — ^Mr.  Laxton  sent  pods  of  purple  and  white 
Peas,  as  well  as  iK>ds  of  the  former  crossed  by  the  latter,  with  purple 
and  green  intermixed.  From  examination  it  appears  that  the  purple 
colour  overlies  the  chlorophylL 

Antirrhinum  Hender$onu — Mr.  Cannell  exhibited  flowers  of  this 
race,  white  with  a  narrow  crimson  border  to  the  petals.  It  is  an  old 
form  but  rarely  seen,  as  it  will  not  set  seed,  this  being  apparently 
due  to  atrophy  of  the  essential  organs. 

Aerial  Tubers  of  Potato.— The  Bev.  G.  Henslow  exhibited  tubers 
found  in  the  axils  of  leaves. 

Ottnker  in  Pears. — These  were  received  from  Daventry,  where  it 
appears  very  prevalent ;  the  cause  was  unknown. 

Plants  Exhilnted.-*Sedum  Semluovii^  from  the  Caucasus,  by  Dr. 
Masters.  Hoya  lasiantha  having  hairy  petals,  from  Borneo,  by 
Messrs.  Veitch,  as  well  as  Impatiens  Sultani,  with  crimson  flowers, 
from  Zanzibar ;  as  also  a  curious  Aroid,  Lasia  stipitata,  from  Borneo. 
These  three  received  botanical  certificates.  Hesperalbe  yuccafolia, 
from  California,  which  had  been  flowering  ever  since  June,  1881,  was 
also  sent  by  the  same  gentleman. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Fruit  and  Floral  Committees  at  Chiswick  on 
July  the  7th  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  vegetables 
and  plants : — 

Fruit  aed  YsaETABLE  Committee.-^.  E.  Lane,  Esq.,  in  the 
chair.  The  collection  of  Peas  was  examined,  and  first-class  certifi- 
cates awarded  to  the  follQwing  : — 

Lye's  Favourite  (Lye).-^A  tall  round  white  Marrow. 

Gladiator  (Veitch). — A  dwarf  round  blue  Marrow. 

Turner's  Emerald  (Carter). — A  dwarf  white  wrinkled  Marrow. 

Stratagem  (Carter). — A  dwarf  green  wrinkled  Marrow. 

Alfred  the  Great  (Laxton). — A  tall  bloe  wrinkled  Marrow. 

Culverwell's  Telegraph,  Carter's  Telephone,  Calverwell's  Giant 
Marrow,  and  Four-hundredfold  (Bunyard),  were  highly  recommended, 
the  two  former  having  been  previously  certificated. 

Lettnces  were  next  inspected — Green  Unctuous  (Benary),  Paris 
Sugar  (Benary),  being  commended. 

Shallots  were  next  examined,  when  it  was  found  that  only  two 
truly  distinct  varieties  existed  under  the  names  of  No.  1,  Small  White, 
Silver  Grey^  Large  Brown,  Russian ;  Ko.  2,  Large  Bed,  Small  Bed. 
Large  Bussian,  New  Bussian,  Mammoth ;  the  Exhibition  Shallots  of 
Stuart  k  Mein  being  a  somewhat  larger  selection  of  No.  2  ;  the  Jersey 
Giant  Bed  Shallots  and  the  Jersey  Silverskin  Shallots  of  Pond  proving 
to  be  some  species  of  Onion  to  be  subsequently  determined. 

Floral  CoMMiTTBB.--rMr.  B.  S.  Williams  in  the  chair. 
First-class  certificates  iii;ere  awarded  to  the  following  :— 

SINGLE  ZONAL  PBLARGONniMS. 

Lunun  (Pearson). — Plapt  of  dwarf  habit,  the  trusses  very  lar^ ;  the 
individual  flowers  large,  of  fine  rounded  form,  bright  scarlet,  with  dis- 
tinct white  eye. 

£va  (Pearson).^P]ant,of  free  growth;  trusses  large,  borne  well 
above  the  foliage ;  flowers  of  fine  form,  beautiful  magenta  scarlet. 

Miss  BamiUon  (Pearson).-»Plant  of  remarkably  dwaif  habit,  the 


trusses  large  ,*  individual  flowers  large,  of  very  fine  form,  beautiful 
blush  white.    Distinct  and  pretty. 

Kleber  (Lemoine). — ^Yery  free  habit ;  trusses  of  medium  size,  some- 
what loose :  the  fiowers  of  a  beautiful  magenta-shaded  scarlet,  with 
bright  scarlet  blotch  on  lower  petals.    Very  pretty  colour. 

Atala  (Pearson).— Plant  of  dwarf  habit,  very  free-flowering ;  the 
trusses  large  ;  the  individual  pips  large,  of  a  fine  rounded  form,  bright 
orange  scarlet. 

Olive  Oar  re  (Pearson).— Plant  of  vigorous  habit,  free-flowering ;  the 
trusses  yerj  large ;  individual  pips  larse,  of  very  fine  form,  clear 
rosy  pink  with  blotch  of  white  on  the  under  petals.  Very  fine  variety 
for  culture  in  pots. 

D0X7BLB  ZONAL  FBLARGONIT7H8. 

Jf .  /7afd'y3(Lemoine).— Plant  of  dwarf  habit,  the  trusses  of  medium 
size  ;  flowers  large,  semi-double,  delicate  rose  lilac. 

Got  (Lemoine). — Plant  of  very  vigorous  habit,  the  trusses  very 
large  and  full ;  individual  flowers  of  medium  size,  semi-double,  bright 
scarlet    Very  showy. 

Aglaia  (Pearson). — ^Plant  of  very  dwarf  habit,  very  free-flowering  ; 
the  trusses  large,  well  displayed ;  individual  pipe  large  and  double, 
purplish  scarlet. 

Candidissimum  plenum  (Pearson)^ — ^Plant  of  dwarf  growth,  very 
free- flowering :  trusses  of  medium  size ;  individual  pips  of  large  size, 
very  double,  of  a  pure  white  colour.    The  best  white  variety. 

rVT-LEAVBD  PELARGONIUMS. 

Comte  Horace  de  Choiseul  (Lemoine). — Plant  of  free  trailing  g^wth, 
very  free-flowering,  the  trusses  of  medium  size ;  individual  flowers 
large  and  double,  beautiful  rosy  pink  with  streaks  of  white  along  the 
petals.    A  very  pretty  variety. 

Comiesse  Horace  de  Ohoiseul  (Lemoine). — ^Plant  of  trailing  habit, 
free-flowering;  the  flowers  very  large,  semi-double,  beautiful  rose 
centre  shading  to  magenta  towards  mo  edge.  Very  distinct  and 
showy. 

DBOORATIVE   PBLABOONIUMB. 

Belle  de  Jour  (Lemoine). — Plant  of  good  compact  habit,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  flowers  semi-double,  pure  white.  Will  be  a  good  variety 
for  market  purposes. 

Madame  Barmant  (Lemoine).— Plant  of  fine  sturdy  growth,  very 
free-flowering:  the  trusses  large;  individual  flowers  large,  of  fine 
form,  pure  white  slightly  streaked  with  purple  towards  the  eye. 

Gloxinia  Major  Mason  (Royal  Horticultural  Society). — A  very  fine 
erect-flowering  variety ;  the  flowers  very  large,  with  pure  white 
throat,  and  clear  purple  margin  shading  to  paler  purple  towards  the 
edge* 

Lantana  Phosphori  (Lemoine). — ^Plant  of  very  dwarf  habit,  remark- 
ably free-flowermg ;  the  flowers  clear  golden  yellow. 

TUBBROUS  BB60NIA8. 

Mrs.  Stevens  (R.  H.  S.).— A  beautiful  free-flowering  variety :  flowers 
of  fine  substance  and  form,  well  displayed,  beautiful  flesn  colour 
suffused  with  pink. 

Thomas  Moore  (B.  H.  S.). — ^Plant  of  free  growth,  free-flowering ;  the 
flowers  o_f  medium  size,  of  very  fine  rounded  form,  well  displayed 
pale  rosy^scarlet.    A  very  distinct  and  showy  varietj. 

NERrOKS. 

Sceur  Agnes  (Huber  et  Cie.). — Flowers  single,  large,  pnre  white* 
Free-flowering  and  pretty. 

Mons.  Balaguier  (Huber  et  Cie.). — Flowers  single,  well  expanded, 
beautiful  delicate  pink  shaded  towards  the  edge  with  rose.  A  very 
fine  variety. 

Madonni  grandifiorum  fHuber  et  Cie.).  —  A  very  f^«e-flowering 
variety  ;  flowers  with  double  corolla,  creamy  white.    Very  distinct. 

Reseda  odorata  pyramidalis  grandiflora  ^ilmorin  et  Cit), — Plant  of 
fine  dwarf  stubby  growth,  very  branching ;  heads  of  flowers  very 
large,  the  flowers  red.    A  fine  variety  for  pot  culture. 

Beseda  Golden  Q,ueen  (Carter).— Dwarf  habit :  flower  spikes  large, 
of  a  fine  golden  yellow  colour.  This  also  is  a  fine  variety  for  culti- 
vation in  pots.  

THE  PEAR  TREE  SLUG— FRUIT  IN  NEW 

ZEALAND. 

I  WAS  much  interested  by  your  reply  to  a  oorrespondent  in  re- 
ference to  this  insect.  I  do  not  reooltect  having  ever  noticed  it  in 
this  country,  bnt  last  January  whilst  in  New  Zealand  I  was  quite 
astonished  at  the  ravages  wrought  by  it  at  Nelson.  The  Pear 
trees  there  suffered  badly,  but  the  Cherries  far  more  so,  and  I  do 
recollect  seeing  one  Cherry  tree  that  had  not  had  its  leaves 
almost  entirely  devoured  by  this  insect,  which  they  there  call  a 
leech,  and  which  answers  exactly  the  description  yon  give.  The 
quick  hedges  also  suffered  quite  as  much  as  the  Cherry  trees 
from  this  pest^  though  Apricots,  Apples,  Plums,  &o.,  seemed 
unmolested. 
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While  on  the  subject  of  Nelson  frnit,  it  maj  interest  some  of 
your  readers  to  know  that  1  never  before  saw  sacfa  crops  of  Green 
Gages,  Plnms,  and  Apricots.  The  last-named,  as  well  as  Peacbes, 
are  grown  as  orchard  standards,  and  form  fine  trees.  Mulberries 
also  I  never  before  saw  so  plentiful  and  ot  such  a  siee,  while  the 
small  fruits,  more  particularly  Baspberries  and  Strawberries,  thrive 
exceedingly  well.  Figs  were  good.  I  also  noticed  Lemons  doing 
well.  With  regard  to  the  prices  realised,  I  am  afraid  the  crops 
were  not  very  remunerative.  I  saw  Green  Gages  sold  by  auction  m 
AackUnd  at  1^.  and  \^d,  per  lb.,  also  Apricots  at  2{d,  and 
2^.  per  lb.  Peaches  are  finer  and  grow  better  in  Auckland. 
However,  a  better  day  is  possibly  commencing  for  the  Nelson 
growers,  as  while  I  was  &ere  a  jam  factory  bad  commenced 
operations,  and  was  then  daily  taking  some  thousands  of  pounds 
of  fruit. 

Honey  is  everywhere  plentiful,  and  the  people  are  just  begin- 
ning to  give  more  serious  attention  to  bee-keeping,  especially  in 
Canterbury. 

You  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  make  what  use  yon  please  of  these 
few  remarks,  and,  if  desirable,  I  may  return  to  the  subject  on  some 
future  occasion. — W.  H.  Matthews. 

[We  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  yon.] 


POLYGALA  CHAMiEBDXUS. 

This  is  a  dwarf  half-shrubby  plant  from  6  to  9  inches  high, 
with  creeping  roots,  with  ovate  or  obovate  leaves,  rather  leathery 
in  texture.  The  fiowers  are  solitary  or  in  pairs,  axillary,  almost 
Pea-shaped  ;  the  standard  and  wings  white,  while  the  keel 
petal  endosing  the  stamens  is  white  at  the  base,  bright  yellow  at 
the  apex,  deepening  in  colour  as  the  flowers  get  older.  It  is  a 
very  effective  rockery  or  border  plant,  growing  best  in  a  damp 
shady  place  in  peat,  loam,  and  sand,  in  which  it  g^ws  rapidly, 
forming  dense  bushes.  It  may  be  increased  by  divisions,  cuttings, 
or  seeds.  The  cuttings  should  be  taken  young  after  the  plant  had 
been  gently  forced.  It  is  a  native  of  southern  Europe,  and  fiowers 
here  from  May  to  June.  Both  Clusius  and  Jacquin  make  some 
observations  respecting  a  purple-fiowered  variety,  but  which  I 
think  was  unknown  under  cultivation  in  this  country  till  within 
the  last  few  years,  when  it  was  introduced  and  offered  by  Messrs. 
Backhouse  of  York,  and  which  is  named  purpurea.  The  standard 
and  wings  are  bright  magenta  purple  and  the  keel  yellow,  hence 
it  is  a  very  attractive  variety,  and,  according  to  the  description 
given  of  it,  it  appears  to  be  dwarfer  than  the  typical  form,  as  it 
is  described  as  being  from  4  to  6  inches  high,  but  most  likely  it 
will  attain  the  same  proportions  under  cultivation. — T. 


BROCKHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

Thb  village  green  of  Brockham  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  lovely 
in  Surrey,  delightful! j  situated,  encircled  by  picturesque  dwellings, 
and  overshadowed  by  its  Iv j-covered  memorial  church.  Brockham 
is  not  onl]r  happj  in  the  possession  of  a  perfect  village  church,  but  is 
fortunate  in  tne  vicar^  who  earnestly  labours  for  the  welfare  of  all 
entrusted  to  his  ministrations  and  spiritual  guidance.  He  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  Roses,  and  his  zeal  in  the  cause  of  these  flowers  is 
much  appreciated  by  neighbouring  friends,  who  from  time  to  time 
have  placed  their  grounds  at  the  disposal  of  the  Brockham  Rose 
Society  for  their  annual  Show.  This  year,  on  Julj  6th,  the  Exhibi- 
tion took  place  at  Redlands,  the  seat  of  M.  Rhode  Hawkins,  Esq. — 
a  spot  most  admirably  chosen ;  the  grounds  are  laid  out  with  great 
taste,  and  the  surrounding  district  affords  to  the  admirer  of  nature 
scope  for  many  interesting  researches.  He  can  indulge  any  taste  he 
may  possess,  whether  as  a  poet,  a  painter,  a  botanist,  or  geologist— 
indeed,  there  is  here  every  material  that  can  be  desired  to  excite  the 
imagination  or  to  stimulate  a  lingering  fancy.  It  was  near  here  that 
the  good  and  great  John  Evelyn  lived  and  died,  and  the  spirit  of  the 
old  philosopher  and  naturalist  seems  to  hover  round  the  scene. 

There  was  a  splendid  show  of  Roses.  The  exhibits  were  well 
arranged  under  a  large  and  convenient  marquee,  and  too  much  praise 
cannot  be  given  to  Capt  Lang,  the  Rev.  A.  Cheales,  and  other  mem- 
bers of  the  acting  Committee  for  the  excellence  of  all  their  arrange- 
ments to  meet  the  requirements  of  the  exhibitors.  The  attendance  of 
vijiitors  was  smaller  than  on  former  occasions,  and,  unfortunately, 
the  weather  was  most  unpropltious,  the  rain  ceasing  but  at  short 
intervals  during  the  whole  of  the  afternoon. 

The  principal  class  was  for  twenty-four  Roses,  single  trusses.  Four 
collections  were  staged,  the  Rev.  A.  Cheales  securing  the  first  prize 
with  beautiful  blooms  of  great  substance  and  good  colour.  Most  of 
the  varieties  in  this  box  were  splendidly  represented^pecially  Alfred 
Colomb,  a  perfect  flower  in  every  respect ;  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Capi- 
taine  Christy,  Leopold  I.,  and  A.  K.  Williams  were  very  fine.  The 
second  prize  was  awarded  to  C.  E.  Cuthell,  Esq.,  for  an  excellent  col- 
lection :  Mens.  E.  Y.  Teas,  Marie  Rady,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  and 
G^n^ral  JaO|queminot  being  almost  faultless  blooms.  In  the  class  for 
twelve,  distinct,  single  trusses,  which  is  one  that  generally  excites 


much  interest  and  competition,  G.  G.  Stone,  Esq.,  was  first  with 
excellent  blooms  of  good  substance  and  evenness  of  form.  Thomas 
Mills,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  La  Reine,  and  Annie  Wood  were  especially 
fine.  F.  T.  WoUastoUj  Esq.,  was  second  with  a  box  scarcely  mferior, 
and  E.  Home,  Esq.,  third  with  most  creditable  blooms. 

Class  8,  for  six,  distinct,  single  trusses.  Captain  Lang  was  first  and 
Mr.  Thompson  second.  Class  4,  for  four  distinct  varieties,  three 
trusses  each,  G.  G.  Stone,  Esq.,  again  was  first  with  even  blooms 
of  good  substonce,  and  Mr.  F.  T.  Wollaston  second  with  clean,  bright, 
fresh  blooms.  An  extra  prize  was  given  in  this  class  by  C.  E.  Cuthell, 
Esq.,  on  the  recommendation  of  the  Judges,  to  E.  Home,  Esq.,  for  a 
very  well-staged  box  of  good  quality.  Class  5,  for  six  single  trusses, 
any  kind,  the  competition  was  very  great  and  interesting,  two  of  the 
exhibits  being  so  nearly  equal  in  merit  the  Judges  had  some  difficulty 
in  awarding  the  gold  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Bocietv  ;  it  was, 
however,  deservedly  given  to  C.  E.  Cuthell,  Esq.,  for  his  box  of  re- 
markably fine  blooms  of  Annie  Wood.  G.  G.  Stone,  Esq.,  carried  off 
the  first  prize  for  a  box  of  Charles  Lefebvre  of  extraordinarv  fine 
quality.  Mrs.  Mortimer  secured  the  second  prize,  the  Rev.  A.  Cheales 
by  the  rules  of  the  Socie^  not  being  able  to  take  another  prize  with 
his  box  of  Marquise  de  Gastellane. 

Class  6,  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  single  trusses.— In  this 
class  there  were  six  competitors.  The  first  prize  was  given  to  K 
Home,  Esq..  for  a  box  of  very  neat  well-formed  blooms,  the  Rev.  A. 
Cheales  takmg  seoond  with  blooms  of  nearly  equal  merit  C.  E.  Cut- 
hell, Esq.,  exhibited  in  this  class  and  staged  a  box  of  most'  charming 
blooms,  Madame  Lambard  beins  remarkably  fine  in  form,  substance, 
and  colour.  Unfortunately  he  had  placed  a  Hybrid  Tea  in  his  col- 
lection, which  rendered  the  box  disqualified  according  to  the  printed 
notice  in  the  schedule  of  prizes.  Clase»7,  six  Tea  or  Noisette,  distinct, 
single  trusses.— Miss  Barclav  took  first  prise,  and  Mrs.  Thompson 
second.  The  silver  medal  of  the  National  Rose  Society  for  the  beet 
bloom  of  any  kind  was  awarded  to  Rev.  A.  Cheales  for  a  magnificent 
example  of  Alfred  Colomb,  and  the  silver  medal  for  the  best  Tea  was 
taken  by  C.  K  Cuthell,  Esq.,  for  his  charming  and  perfect  bloom  of 
Madame  Lambard. 

Devicei,  in  which  ladies  only  competed.— The  competition  for  the 
dinner-table  decorations  was  great.  Some  beautiful  arrangements  of 
Roses  with  Fems  and  other  foliage  were  staged.  Miss  Fuller  was 
deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize  and  Mrs.  R.  Hawkins  the  second, 
although  all  the  four  exhibits  were  good.  Device  for  Drawing-room 
Table  Decorations.— Here  also  the  specimens  exhibited  displayed 
great  artistic  taste,  and  some  really  elegant  exhibits  were  placed,  so 
equal  in  refinement  and  charm  of  arrangement  as  to  render  it  no  easy 
task  to  determine  which  should  take  first  prize.  Eventually  the 
Judges  considered  Miss  Fuller  first,  Mrs.  R.  Hawkins  second,  and 
recommended  an  extra  prize  to  Miss  Heath.  The  somewhat  novel 
decoration  called  the  Brace  Bouquet  was  introduced,  and  two  very 
chaste  and  lovely  specimens  were  exhibited.  Miss  Fuller  had  the  first 
prize  and  Mrs.  f,  B.  Nicholls  second.  Both  were  most  gracefully  and 
delicately  arranged.  In  the  class  for  button-hole  bouquets.  Rose 
buds  combined  with  foliage  of  flowers  and  exhibited  in  groups  of 
three,  Miss  Fuller  was  first,  Mrs.  Thompson  second,  Mrs.  J.  B.  NiohoUa 
third,  and  Miss  Home  fourth. 

Messrs.  Paul  A  Sons  of  the  Old  Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  contributed  a 
b^kutif ul  collection  of  Tea  Roses,  and  also  a  second  box  of  the  new 
Hybrid  Perpetual  Roses,  representing  Ferdinande  Chaffolte,  Gull* 
laume  Guillemot,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  Lady  Sheffield,  B.  N.  G.  Baker, 
White  Baroness,  George  Baker,  Edward  Moreau.  Duke  of  Teck,  Charles 
Darwin,  and  a  soling  of  charming  colour  wnich  promises  to  be  a 
valuable  and  popular  Rose  for  the  ruture.  Mr.  Appleby  of  the  Box- 
hill  Nurseries  staged  a  most  attractive  box  of  Teas  and  Noisettes, 
which  gained  much  attention  and  were  blooms  of  high  merit.  I  have 
thus  briefly  noticed  the  chief  stands  in  the  Show ;  the  fine  cluuracter 
of  the  blooms  and  foliage  clearly  proved  the  great  attention  and  care 
that  had  been  given  to  the  culture  of  the  plants,  and  the  skilful 
management  bestowed  upon  them.  In  conclusion  I  cannot  omit  to 
mention  the  kind  hospitality  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hawkins,  who  so 

fracioMsly  entertained  the  Committee  and  friends  at  luncheon.    The 
udges  were  Mr.  Greorge  Paul,  Mr.  Appleby,  and  Mr.  G.  Baker. — G.  B. 


PACKING  FRUIT. 


In  commencing  this  subject  I  may  warn  my  readers  not  to  ex- 
pect anything  particularly  novel.  Originality,  according  to  my 
experience,  though  commendable,  is  not  always  a  proof  of  supe- 
riority, nevertheless  I  am  always  prepared  to  accept  fredi 
ideas.  When  I  hear  of  what  presumably  is  a  superior  method  or 
practice,  I  like  to  give  that  method  a  fair  trial,  and  if  its  supe- 
riority is  evident  I  adopt  it,  if  otherwise  we  must  fall  back  upon 
the  old  plans.  As  I  have  before  pointed  out  (page  897)  there  are 
many  methods  of  packing  flowers  for  travelling,  and  it  is  eqnally 
certain  there  are  as  many  methods  of  packing  fniit 

A  young  man  when  learning  the  profession  of  gardening — 
that  is  to  say,  if  he  follows  the  orthodox  mle  of  staying  a  limited 
time  in  each  sitnation,  has  good  opportunities  of  forming  his 
opinion  upon  the  merits  of  several  methods.  Even  then  there 
may  be  methods  he  has  not  seen  in  practice,  and  these  he  may 
learn  from  in  the  horticnltnial  papers  of  the  day.     In  soms 
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instaiices  the  fmit  has  to  be  i>acked,  not  as  the  gardener  would 
lik^  bat  as  a  certain  set  of  boxes  necessitate,  these,  perhaps, 
having  been  made  at  the  instance  of  a  predecessor;  while  in 
many  cases  the  best  has  to  be  made  of  any  boxes  and  packing 
material  forthcoming.  The  latter  happens,  I  should  imagine, 
more  often  when  packing  fruit  is  only  a  casual  occurrence.  Pro- 
bably the  most  expensive,  and  comparatively  the  least  satisfactory, 
is  the  employment  of  tin  boxes  and  trays.  These  are  heavy, 
liable  to  rust,  and,  unless  made  very  strong  or  with  divisions,  are 
more  easily  damaged  than  are  ordinary  deal  boxes.  Divisions 
fbr  any  kind  of  fruit,  including  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Plums, 
Apricots,  Figs,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  Gooseberries,  and  Rasp- 
berries, I  thoroughly  dislike,  yet  where  tin  is  employed,  and  also 
often  in  the  case  of  deal  boxes,  we  find  divisions  the  rule.  Here 
we  have  a  heap  of  such  trays,  these  being  made  to  fit  into  deep 
strong  tin  travelling  boxes.  Those  for  Peaches  allow  every  fruit 
a  space  nearly  4  inches  square  and  4  inches  in  depth.  As  these 
divisions  are  much  too  laree  for  any  but  the  very  laigest  varieties, 
they  require  a  lot  of  packing  material,  and  this  so  arranged  to 
admit  the  fruit  being  drawn  out  b^  it,  or  they  must  be  bruised. 
Besides,  these  heavy  boxes  with  their  comparatively  few  contents 
are  heavily  charged  for  by  the  railway  companies. 

I  prefer  lightly  made  deal  boxes,  and  if  these  have  tin  comer 
plates,  and  the  lids  are  lightly  screwed  down  or  tied  instead  of 
nailing,  and  thereby  spoiling  the  lids,  they  will  last  several  years. 
In  a  box  12  inches  long,  9  inches  wide,  and  4  inches  deep,  we  can, 
as  a  rule,  properly  pack  twelve  fruits.  For  Nectarines^these  also 
answering  for  Apncots,  Plums,  and  the  smaller  Figs— we  have 
boxes  of  the  same  lenglli  and  width,  and  3  inches  deep.  At  one 
time  we  lined  the  bottoms  with  cotton  wool,  then  pulled  some  of 
the  material  into  lengths  about  12  inches  by  6  inches,  giving  these 
a  single  fold  lengthways,  with  the  "  skin  "  outward.  Each  fruit 
was  placed  in  a  half-grown  Vine  leaf,  the  base  of  the  fruit  near 
the  base  of  the  leaf ;  the  cotton  wool  was  wound  tightly  round  the 
fruit,  which  was  packed  in  the  corner,  others  being  closely  added. 
In  this  manner  the  boxes  were  filled,  one  fruit  assisting  to  fix 
others.  More  leaves  were  laid  over  the  fruit,  then  a  folded  strip 
of  cotton  wool  of  the  same  size  as  the  box,  and  on  this  the  lid  was 
tightly  screwed.  Thus  packed  the  fruit  may  be  roughly  shaken 
and  receive  no  harm.  The  Vine  leaves  being  soft  do  not  bruise, 
but  serve  to  keep  the  fruit  fresh,  and  besides  contribute  to  the 
pleasing  appearance  of  the  fruit  when  uncovered — an  advantage 
where  the  employer  or  recipient  request  to  see  it  before  it  is 
unpacked,  or,  again,  when  sent  to  a  market  salesman.  Vines  on 
the  open  walls  supply  our  principal  wants  in  that  respect 

Where,  however,  suitable  moss  is  available  this  will  be  found 
the  most  economical.  We  collect  it  from  walls  and  old  tree 
stumps,  and  after  slightly  drying  it  beat  out  the  dust  and  sift  it 
to  still  further  cleanse  it  When  packing,  the  boxes  are  lightly 
filled  with  the  moss ;  the  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  or  Plums, 
as  the  case  may  be,  are  placed  in  a  leaf,  then  wrapped  in  a  piece 
of  tissue  paper  and  firmly  bedded  in  and  surrounded  by  the  moss. 
The  boxes  hold  the  same  quantity  as  in  the  preceding  method, 
and  the  fmit  is  firmly  but  not  roughly  covered  with  mos^,  on 
which  the  lids  fit  tightly.  Our  Strawberry  boxes  are  12  inches 
long,  9  inches  wide,  and  2  inches  deep,  outside  measurement  this 
induding  the  lid  as  in*  other  instances,  and  a  single  layer  only  is 
packed  in  each.  Either  a  layer  of  moss  or  cotton  wool  is  em- 
ployed for  the  bottom,  placing  on  the  former  a  piece  of  tissue 
paper ;  and  the  Strawb^ries,  each  placed  in  a  portion  of  a  Straw- 
berry leaf  previously  flagged  and  therefore  softened,  are  packed 
flatly  and  closely  together.  On  these  tissue  paper,  more  of  the 
packing  materia),  is  placed  in  quantity  sufficient  to  cause  the  lid 
to  fit  closely.  The  same  boxes  are  available  for  Cherries,  Goose- 
berries, and  Raspberries ;  these,  if  very  ripe  or  choice,  going  in 
single  layers,  but  if  they  will  travel  weU,  in  double  layers.  lUsp* 
berries  are  usually  packed  separately  in  small  softened  leaves, 
but  the  Cherries  and  Gooseberries  seldom  require  this.  Figs  are 
wrapped  in  tissue  paper,  then  in  cotton  wool,  and  laid  closely  in  a 
single  layer  in  shallow  boxes.  These  are  bad  travellers,  and 
should  be  pulled  before  becoming  dead  ripe.  It  is  also  very 
important  in  each  of  the  preceding  cases  that  the  fruit  be  picked 
before  becoming  full  ripe,  and  they  must  also  be  sound  if  expected 
to  travel  well ;  this  rule  to  be  particularly  observed  when  sending 
fmit  to  the  markets. 

It  is  a  curious  fact  we  invariably  have  the  moss  returned  to  us, 
bnt  what  becomes  of  much  of  the  cotton  wool  gardeners  are  con- 
stantly sending  to  their  employers*  houses  ?  I  never  yet  saw  it 
properly  returned,  and  frequent  outlay  is  consequently  necessary. 
Umortunately  moss  is  not  always  available,  neither  is  the  best 
quality  of  paper  shavings.  The  latter  are  particularly  good  for 
packing  Melons,  Pine  Apples,  and  even  Grapes.  These  shavings 
may  sometimes  be  had  of  the  printers,  but  as  a  rule  they  are  sent 


away  to  be  worked  up  afresh.  This,  again,  does  not  return  as  it 
should  do,  and  I  am  now  using  moss  for  the  Melons,  these  being 
first  wrapped  in  paper  and  then  firmly  bedded  in  it  with  the 
stalks  upwards,  in  omer  they  may  be  preserved,  a  Melon  in  my 
estimation  being  incomplete  without  a  footstalk.  Pine  Apples 
are  not  grown  here.  They  are  usually  wrapped  in  paper,  taking 
especial  care  of  the  crown,  as  this  if  bruisea  resembles  imported 
fruit  while  the  fmit  is  well  surrounded  with  cotton  wool.  In 
both  instances  they  should  be  prevented  from  rolling  about,  as 
they  will  easily  be  damaged  and  also  injure  other  occupants  of 
the  box. 

It  will  be  seen  the  practice  I  recommend  with  the  Peaches  and 
other  small  fraits  is  much  the  same  as  that  for  some  time  adopted 
by  Mr.  Coleman  of  Eastnor  Castle,  and  which  contributed  to 
his  success  in  the  recent  competition  for  special  prizes  offered 
for  the  best  methods  of  packing  fruit  for  long  distances.  It  is 
only  fair  to  state  it  was  owing  to  his  writings  on  the  subject  of 
fruit-packing  that  induced  me  to  give  moss  a  trial  as  a  substitute 
for  cotton  wool.  With  regard  to  Grapes,  unless  they  were  fur  the 
market  I  should  not  pack  as  he  does,  simply  because  the  quan- 
tities to  be  sent  are  smaller.  A  basket  or  box  for  market  Grapes 
in  general  use  measures  18  inches  in  length,  12  inches  wide,  and 
9  or  10  inches  deep.  The  bottoms  of  these  are  covered  and  the 
sides  lined  with  cotton  wool,  paper  shavings,  or— as  practised  by 
Mr.  Coleman,  and,  if  I  remember  rightly,  a  previous  winner,  Mr. 
Cramp,  late  of  Blenheim — with  moss  and  tissue  paper.  The 
baskets  are  disposed  in  a  sloping  direction,  and  the  bunches 
packed  point  downwards  as  closely  as  they  can  be  worked  in 
together.  Nothing  is  placed  between  them,  but  a  sheet  of  paper 
is  placed  over  the  whole,  and  the  lid  closing  tightly  on  the  stems 
effectually  prevents  oscillation  and  consequent  injury  from  ex- 
cessive friction.  What  I  believe  to  be  the  next  good  method  is  to 
wrap  each  bunch  in  rather  stout  and  very  smooth  white  paper, 
and  this  is  especially  recommended  when  a  few  bunches  only  are 
packed  in  a  1k>x  not  made  especially  for  Grapes.  For  a  moderate- 
sized  bunch  I  form  a  bag  out  of  a  piece  of  paper  18  inches  by 
12  inches  by  placing  this  lengthways  on  the  bench,  then  taking 
hold  of  the  middle  of  front  edge  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger, 
and  the  nearest  right-hand  corner  with  the  left  hand,  bringing 
this  over  to  the  inside  of  the  farthest  left-hand  corner,  and  finish 
off  by  twisting  the  point  formed  by  the  paper  in  the  right  hand. 
In  shape  it  is  similar  to  the  old-fashionea  sugar  bags,  and  in  this 
is  disposed  the  bunch.  They  are  packed  in  a  sloping  position  on 
and  surrounded  by  either  moss,  cotton  wool,  or  paper  shavings, 
and  when  unpacked  do  not  appear  so  much  rubbea  as  might  be 
anticipated.  By  having  all  the  boxes  made  of  the  samaieuj^th 
and  width  they  are  easily  tied  together  and  dispatched,  or,  better 
still,  may  be  packed  evenly  in  the  vegetable  or  other  hampers 
being  forwarded. — W.  Iqguldbn. 


THE  PRODUCTION  AND  LOSS   OF  NITRATES  IN 

THE  SOIL. 

MB.   WARINGTON'S   LEGTIIRB. 
{Continued  from  page  475,  last  volume.) 

Spbaking  of  the  influence  of  a  crop  on  nitrification,  it  was  two- 
fold. First  of  all,  they  could  not  grow  any  crop  on  the  land  without 
diminiBhine  the  amount  of  drainage.  The  amount  of  evaporation 
from  a  field  under  crop  is  very  much  greater  than  from  a  field  under 
fallow,  and  therefore  the  soil  necessarily  suffered  less  from  drainage. 
The  other  effect  was  that  the  crop  was  eager  to  obtain  nitrates,  and 
therefore  the  nitrates  were  taken  up  by  the  roots  and  turned  into 
insoluble  organic  matter.  He  would  lay  before  them  results  of  some 
determinations  of  the  amount  of  nitrates  present  in  cropped  and 
fallow  land.  In  1878  they  had  at  Rothamsted  a  field  half  in  fallow 
and  half  in  Beans.  After  the  removal  of  the  crop  of  Beans  samples 
were  taken  from  that  land  and  also  from  the  land  under  bare  fallow. 
The  first  18  inches  of  the  soil  that  had  been  bare  fallow  contained 
8G  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  and  that  from  which  the  Beans  had  been 
taken  only  contained  10*5  tt>8.  per  acre.  At  the  same  time  a  similar 
experiment  was  tried  with  lana  under  fallow  and  land  under  Wheat. 
The  land  under  fallow  rielded  83*7  lbs.  of  nitrogen  per  acre,  and 
that  on  which  Wheat  had  been  grown  only  2  6  lbs.  per  acre.  That  was 
a  striking  instance  of  the  ejctremelv  perfect  manner  in  which  the 
removal  of  the  nitrates  from  the  soil  was  carried  out  by  the  Wheat 
crop.  The  drainage  water  from  several  plots  of  the  experimental 
Wheat  field  contamed  in  the  summer  time  no  nitric  add  at  all,  as  it 
was  taken  up  so  completely  by  the  Wheat  crop. 

They  had  now  arrived  at  three  cardinal  points  as  regarded  nitrates 
— 1,  they  were  being  continually  produced  ;  2,  they  were  very  easily 
lost ;  and  8,  that  that  loss  can  be  prevented  by  a  crop.  This  subject 
became  one  of  very  great  agricultural  importance  when  they  saw 
the  considerable  money  value  of  nitrates.  Taking  the  present  price 
of  nitrates  in  the  market,  the  loss  by  drainage  of  44  tbs.  of  nitrates 
per  acre  represented  a  loss  of  87«.  per  acre  per  annum.    That  was  a 
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greet  to«,  and  it  tallowed  Ihat  eDonomiral  fanniiiK  depended  tctj 
much  indeed  oa  the  ecanomieing  oE  tha  nitratea.  Now,  takiog  tha 
BjiBtems  o[  cnltiiatlon,  hare  fallow  icrolTed  the  greatest  riek 
,  com  crops  inrolred  Che  next  greateaC,  roou  came 
a  leaa  Jou,  and  laatlT.  paatnre  inToWed  the  least 
Doeaible  loss  ornitratea.  Whr  wai  this  ?  The;  had  aesn  that  in 
bare  fallow  the  loss  was  caneed  by  the  facility  which  the  abeence  of 
crap  gave  tor  having  Che  nitrates  washed  aw*j.  As  to  ootd  crops, 
their  growing  period  was  practically  limited  to  three  months— April, 
Uay,  and  Jane,  but  the  prooees  of  nitrifiiation  in  the  soil  wonid  go 
on  in  July,  AngusC,  and  September  with  ligoar.  and  the  nitrates 
then  produced  were  freely  lost  in  winter  when  there  was  abandant 
drainage,  and  no  crop  Co  teed  npoD  them.  If  Wheat  was  grown 
after  Wheat  there  might  he  a  coneiderabla  loss  of  nitrogen  from  the 
soil,  from  the  fact  that  Ions  hy  drainage  went  on  daring  a  gr«it  part 
of  the  season  when  the  prodnction  of  nitrates  was  most  actiie,  and 
when  there  was  no  growing  crop  to  retain  them.  When  they  cams 
to  the  root  crop  they  had  growth  going  on  in  June,  July,  August, 
September,  October,  and  up  to  MoTsmMr,  during  the  very  period  of 
the  year  wheo  they  most  wanted  to  saTe  the  nitrates. 

Ur.  {now  Sir  J.  B.)  lAwes  deserred  Che  crediC  of  flrsC  pointing  oot 
that  the  roots  in  a  rotation  were  a  cODserTatire  crop — they  sated  tha 
Ditnites  ia  the  soil ;  when  they  were  fed  off  on  the  land  the  roots  re- 
turned to  the  soil  Che  nitrogen  they  had  sated.  In  pasture  they  had 
the  beat  poesible  conditions  for  saring  the  nitrates,  tor  there  they 
had  Tegetation  on  the  land  all  the  year  round — they  had  Che  largest 
amount  of  eTsporation  and  thesmalleet  amount  of  drainage.  Was  il^ 
then,  possible  to  do  anything  to  diminish  the  loss  of  nitrate*  ?  He 
believed  that  a  part  of  tlia  present  agricnltnral  depression  was  owing 
to  the  extremely  wet  winters  of  the  past  few  yean,  which  had  re- 
sulted in  lowering  the  condition  of  the  soil  by  washing  ont  extra- 
ordinary amounts  of  nitrates.  Could  anything  be  done  to  alter  this  ? 
He  was  not  a  practical  farmer,  and  he  wished  them  U>  take  anything 
he  said  oa  that  part  of  the  matter  as  subject  to  a  much  better  opinion 
than  his  own.  Bnt  he  would  point  out  a  few  things  that  might 
possibly  be  a  help.  For  instance,  in  the  case  of  a  bare  fallow,  the 
good  work  on  the  fallow  was  done  in  the  summer  time ;  that  was 
when  they  got  the  adtantage  of  the  fallow,  and  the  evil  came  in  the 
winter.  A  gentleman  had  told  him  that  he  bad  foand  it  a  good  plan 
'o  get  the  fallows  dean  in  July,  ta  then  sow  Unstard  or  Rape,  and 
^__L_. : ™u„.  .'-<,..  ...__.   .„  plongh  the  Mustard 

„.   ..  ..sw  nothing  at  all  about  nitrates, 

but  he  bad  done  josC  what  he  ought  to  hare  done  if  he  desired  to  sate 
them.  The  Mustard  or  Kape  took  up  the  nitrates,  and  tamed  them 
into  insoluble  organic  matter,  asid  when  it  was  ploughed  into  the  land 
it  slowly  resumed  the  forms  of  nitrates  for  the  nourishment  of  the 
Wheat  plant.  But  for  that  simple  plan  a  great  part  of  the  nitrates 
prodoced  in  snmmer  might  have  been  lost  by  the  drainage  of  the 
winter  months.  Again,  he  thought  there  was  no  doabt— though  ha 
was  awsro  that  there  was  a  great  practical  difficulty  about  this  point 
— that  it  was  not  advisible  to  plough  light  land  in  the  autumn.  By 
ploughing  land  in  the  antamn  tbey  did  their  beet  to  giie  vigour  to 
the  prodncUon  of  nitrates.  They  were  also  destroying  the  weeds, 
ind  in  the  winter  Che  weeds  were  the  farmer's  friends,  for  Cbey  pre- 
vented drainage  to  some  exCecC  j  thev  also  helped  by  taking  up  the 
nitraCea,  and  thus  it  the  farmer  left  the  desCmcCloD  of  the  weeJe  till 
spring,  they  were  more  or  leas  equiralent  to  a  green  manuring.  He 
would  therefore  recommend  that  no  mote  ploogbing  be  done  in  the 
■ntumn  on  light  land  than  was  abeolately  necessary. 

Having  painted  out  the  value  of  long-rooted  crops,  such  as  Rape, 
Mansold,  Clover,  and  Sainfoin,  which  helped  to  bringnp  again  nittatea 
that  had  washed  down  to  a  considerable  depth,  and  thus  make  them 
available  for  plant  food,  he  pasted  on  to  say  a  tew  words  on  nitri- 
fleatlon  in  relatioa  Co  mannres.  Experiments  had  shown,  from 
observaCions  made  on  the  drainage  water  from  a  field  in  which 
ammonium  salts  had  been  applied  to  the  Wheat  crop,  that  the 
ammonium  salts  in  a  very  short  time  became  nitrified,  and  in  one 
.    j:..; — .  ; ,1  _j._! .j  ^^  Craoed  in  the  draii 
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then  before  sowing  tbe  Wheat  in 


water  within  forty  honrs  of  their  application.  In  fact,  as  tar  i 
be  jttdged,  the  whole  of  the  ammonia  applied  might  be  con 
nitrified  in  a  month.    Another  set  of  experiments  showed  t 
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-  )f  soda  resulted  in  a  still  mare  striking  increase 

the  nitrio  acid  draining  from  the  land.  Seeing  that  the  nitrated 
und  their  way  so  quickly  into  the  drainage  water  and  were  lost,  it 
IS  of  the  highest  importanoe  to  the  farmer  that  he  should  noCappty 
e  costly  manures  which  produce  tbe  nitrates  before  the  crop  was 
lie  to  make  use  of  them,  and  if  they  could  only  make  sure  of  the 
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able 


]  to  arrange  their  dressings  accordingly. 
dry  season  they  would  like  to  apply  the 


If  tbey  could  anticipats  a 

manam  in  Che  autnmn,  while  if  the 

spring  application  at  the  mannces  wonld  be  preferable.  In  conclusion, 

the  lecturer  said  a  few  words  on  the  loss  of  nitrates  occasioned  by 

diffusion — vii.,  the  passing  of  salts  through  wet  soil  without  actnal 

drainage  taking  place.  [Applause.] 

The  Principal  in  thanking  Hr.  Warrington  on  behalf  of  Professor 
Kinch,  the  eUS,  and  the  students,  observed  that  the  lecture  had 
conferred  a  benefit  not  only  on  the  College  but  on  the  agriculturists 
of  the  neighbonrhood.  He  also  impressed  on  Mr.  Warrington  thaC  if 
he  would  go  a  little  further  than  he  had  now  gone,  and  give  them  a 
text  book  upon  sobjecta  such  as  that  upon  which  he  had  Tectoied,  he 


OTOTT'S  MOHAECH  RHOBARB. 
Thib  rarietj  ie  not  mnch  known,  bat  it  is  mi  excellent  one, 
kud  in  some  respects  distinct  from  and  Bnpertor  to  any  other. 
Kighteen  months  ago  I  bud  ball  a  doien  small  roots  ot  it  from 
Messrs.  Dicksons  Sc  Co.,  Sdinburgh,  and  these  have  now  gftined 
Urge  proportions.  Lately  we  have  had  stalks  of  it  10  inches  la 
eircnmterehoe  tuid  abotit  21  inchet  in  length.  The  cotonr  ia  a 
bright  green,  and  tbe  flavoor  good.  Booie  of  the  leaves  are 
4^  feet  across,  and  it  has  been  snggested  to  tne  noie  than  once 
that  it  would  make  a  most  eOective  tollage  plant  in  pleMare 


Maei  a  first  sowing  of  White  Haplea  and  Tripoli  Onkoa.  If  largs 
bulbs  are  reqnirsd  the  ground  should  be  well  manured,  siaploying 
thoroughly  decomposed  manmo  ;  and  a  dressing  of  aoot  is  aaefnl  fn 
preventing  the  maggot.  The  first  sowing  of  early  kinds  of  Uabbage 
may  now  be  made.  Among  other  good  varieties  are  Ellam'a  Earlj 
Dwarf,  Dsnning'a  Early,  and  Hill's  looomparahls )  those  preferring 
smaller  kinds  will  find  Atkins'  Hatohleas  and  Little  Pixie  exoellent. 
In  warm  Jooalitiea  the  aowlng  should  be  detcnsd  tor  a  fortnight,  as 
when  sown  too  early  there  is  danger  of  the  plastj  mnning  in  apring 
instead  o(  hearUng. 

The  main  crop  of  Endive  shonld  bs  sown  without  delay.  Bonod- 
leaved  Batavian  and  Ficpus  Orsan  Curled  are  good  sorts-  Hake  ft 
good  sowing  of  Turnips  ;  but  snuU  sowings  ol  Spinach  and  Badishea 
at  short  intervals  will  tor  tbe  present  sulBce,  Lettuce  in  qoantity  to 
afford  a  late  snpply  should  now  be  sown,  and  from  this  sowtng  a  satfi- 
cient  nomber  ot  plants  should  be  transplanted  in  a  position  where 
prot«etlon  can  be  given  in  seven  weather,  or  they  may  be  lifted  and 
placed  in  pits  or  frames.  Uakeaaowing  of  Chervil  in  B  sheltend 
position  for  affording  a  snpply  the  best  part  ot  tha  winter. 

Parsley  which  has  been  transplanted  withstands  the  troet  better 
than  it  allowed  to  remain  In  the  drills  where  sown  ;  and  where  Uus  Is 
in  great  demand  during  irinter  a  snIBcient  quantity  of  plant*  atiould 
be  at  once  transplanted  in  pits,  which  can  have  lights  ploood  ovec 
tliem  and  be  otherwise  protected  in  severe  weather. 

Rosette  Coleworts  will  by  this  time  be  fit  tor  pricking  ont  from 
tbe  seed  bed  preparatory  to  the  fln^  planting,  and  when  the  requiaite 
number  are  withdrawn  thin  the  remainder  to  S  or  B  inches  apart,  and 
they  will  soon  be  ready  for  planting  It  inches  apart  as  gronnd  becomsi 

The  present  ia  a  most  suitable  Ume  for  planting  the  main  crops  at 
Broccoli.  Where  kitchen  gardens  have  been  long  ectabliahed  and 
high  cultivation  practised  the  soil  becomes  very  rich,  in  which  case  it 
is  best  to  pUnt  Broccoli  without  digging  the  ground  ;  this  indnoea 
sturdy  growth,  rendering  the  plants  more  suitable  tor  wichatanding 
severe  weather. 

As  ground  becomes  cleared  of  early  Peas  and  Potatosa  the  apaoe 
shonld  be  re-ooonpied  without  delay  with  Savoys,  Borecole,  and  other 
description  of  winter  greens.  Plant  ont  a  good  breadth  ot  Cauli- 
flowers from  the  late  May  sowing  for  autumn  use  and  for  lifting  under 
■ome  protection.  Attend  well  to  the  requirements  of  Celery  in  water- 
ing,  and  plant  ont  late  crops  in  well-prepared  trenohea,  also  Leeks 
where  these  are  required  blanched.  When  fit  take  up  and  bunch 
Qarlic,  ako  Shallots.  Tomatoes  on  walls  or  trained  to  stakes  shonld 
be  well  attended  to  in  stopping  all  lateral  growths,  and  when  a  snlS- 
ciency  of  shoots  is  set  stop  the  leading  shojU  so  as  to  direct  all  the 
energies  ot  the  plant  to  the  maturation  of  the  fruit.  Peg  oat  the 
growth  of  ridge  CncDmbvi,  keeping  then  moderately  thin  and  atopped 
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as  peqmped,  similar  remarka  applying  to  Yegetable  Marrows,  well 
attending  to  them  with  water  in  dry  weather. 

FRUIT   HOTTSES. 

Ftiiet. — ^Midseason  or  intermediate  crops  of  Grapes  now  about  coloniw 
ing  should  have  a  temperature  of  70°  by  artificial  means  night  and 
day,  and  a  little  air  giren  constantly  and  freely  wheneyer  the  weather 
permits.  If  the  borders  are  in  the  least  dry  gire  a  thorough  soaking 
with  tepid  water  or  weak  Uquid  manure,  and  mulch  with  some  short 
partially  decayed  manure ;  this  watering  will  be  sufficient  to  enable 
the  Yines  to  ripen  their  crops.  Moderate  air-moistnre  is  quite  as 
essential  to  the  Vines  when  finishing  their  crops  as  when  the  fruit  is 
swelling ;  but,  as  before  observed,  the  houses  must  be  freely  renti- 
lated.  Some  kinds,  such  as  the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch  and  Madresfield 
Gourt,  are  apt  to  crack  when  kept  too  moist  at  the  roots,  hence  the 
preceding  remarks  must  be  modified  in  their  case. 

Late  Orapes  should  hare  eyeiy  encouragement  in  the  shape  of  plen- 
tiful supplies  of  water  or  liquid  manure  to  the  borders  in  a  tepid  state, 
keeping  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  available 
surfaces  as  they  become  dry,  more  especially  at  closing  time,  which 
should  be  done  early  with  a  good  sun  heat  at  a  temperature  of  85^, 
admitting  a  little  air  in  half  an  hour  or  so  afterwards.  Commence 
ventilating  on  fine  mornings  when  the  temperature  reaches  75° ;  in- 
crease it  gradually  as  the  sun  increases  in  power,  and  at  85°  ventilate 
fully.  Beduce  the  ventilation  so  as  to  keep  it  from  falling  below  80°, 
having  the  temperature  through  the  day  as  near  as  may  be  at  80°  to 
86°,  employing  artificial  heat  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  70° 
and  75°  by  day.  Scalding  should  be  guarded  against  by  a  warm  con- 
dition of  the  atmosphere  and  abundant  ventilation,  especially  in  the 
early  part  of  the  day. 

Late  hou£es  of  Muscats  require  similar  treatment  to  the  thick- 
skinned  black  late  Grapes ;  those  ripening  should  have  a  little  extra 
fire  heat  and  a  temperature  from  85°  to  90°  as  a  maximum  by  day, 
with  plenty  of  air.  Late  Hamburghs  need  not  be  pushed  forward 
so  rapidly  as  the  kinds  that  are  to  keep  over  the  winter,  but  they 
should  nevertheless  be  assisted  in  dull  cold  weather  with  a  little 
fire  heat  to  maintain  a  night  temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  and  70°  to  75° 
in  the  daytime ;  ventilate  a  little  at  70°  on  fine  mornings,  and  keep 
through  the  day  »t  80^  to  85^  from  sun  heat  with  free  ventilation. 

Laterals  should  be  kept  well  in  hand  by  frequently  pinching  them» 
only  allowing  extension  where  the  Yines  are  weak  or  carrying  heavy 
crops,  and  in  no  case  tolerate  them  if  they  are  likely  to  crowd  or  in 
any  way  interfere  with  the  full  exposure  of  the  principal  foliage  to 
light  and  air. 

Young  Yines  of  this  seasoa's  planting  should  be  allowed  to  grow 
freely,  they  having  to  be  cut  down  at  the  winter  pruning  to  three  or 
four  eyes ;  but  any  supernumeraries  intended  for  fruiting  next  season 
should  have  the  laterals  pinched  at  the  first  leaf,  and  subsequent 
growths  as  made  to  a  length  of  7  or  8  feet,  above  which  the  laterals 
may  remain,  as  they  will  encourage  root-action. 

Yines  in  pots  for  early  fruiting  next  season  have  completed  their 
growth,  and  should  have  free  exposure  to  light  and  air ;  they  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  infested  with  red  spider,  but  be  syringed 
occasionally,  and  though  they  must  not  suffer  by  want  of  water,  an 
overdose  would  be  highly  injurious. 

Grapes  thoroughly  ripe  should  be  shaded  during  prevalence  of 
very  bright  sunshine  to  preserve  their  colour,  bloom,  and  quality 
unimpaired. 

3felont. — ^About  this  time,  should  the  weather  be  warm  and  moist, 
the  blossoms  set  very  indifferently,  especially  in  pits  or  frames  where 
there  is  not  the  same  means  of  expelling  moisture  as  there  Is  in 
houses  heated  with  hot- water  pipes.  In  cases  of  this  description  only 
apply  sufficient  water  at  the  roots  to  prevent  flagging,  and  avoid 
wetting  the  surface  of  the  bed  and  foliage  of  the  plants  more  than 
can  be  helped.  Apply  a  good  lining  to  the  bed,  and  admit  air  con- 
stantly to  allow  the  moisture  to  escape  and  so  prevent  its  deposition, 
as  would  be  the  case  on  the  foliage  and  flowers  were  the  lights  closed. 
Keep  the  growths  thin,  fertilising  the  flowers  as  they  expand,  and  at 
the  same  time  stopping  the  shoots  one  joint  beyond  the  fruit.  Similar 
precaution  will  need  to  be  taken  in  dung-heated  pits  and  frames 


where  the  fruit  is  ripening,  as  in  a  close  moist  atmosphere  it  is  liable 
to  crack  and  be  deteriorated  in  flavour.  Admit  a  little  air  constantly, 
raising  the  fruit  on  inverted  flower  pots.  Maintain  a  good  bottom 
heat  of  85°  to  90^  for  young  growing  crops,  and  a  moist  atmosphere, 
syringing  freely,  except  when  the  fruits  are  setting  or  ripening, 
stopping  the  laterals,  and  prevent  crowding  by  cutting  out  super- 
fluous growth.  It  is  now  important  that  the  late  plants  should  be 
planted  without  delay,  therefore  clear  out  as  soon  as  possible 
those  which  are  exhausted,  and  prepare  for  a  fresh  start  at  the 
earliest  opportunity. 

Cucumben. — Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary  in  very  dull  cold 
weather  to  maintain  a  temperature  artificially  of  70°  to  75° ;  but  in 
the  case  of  making  new  beds  gentle  bottom  heat  either  by  means 
of  hot-water  pipes,  dung,  or  tan  should  be  secured.  If  either  of 
the  latter  is  employed  do  not  plant  out  until  the  heat,  if  it  exceed  90^, 
is  on  the  decline.  Earth  up  from  time  to  time  those  plants  which 
have  been  in  bearing  some  months,  maintaining  a  firm  condition 
about  the  roots.  Apply  liquid  manure  copiously  once  or  twice  a 
week,  and  maintain  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture  in  hot  weather. 
Syringe  freely,  and  close  the  ventilittors  about  4  P.M.  on  fine  days. 
Shade  no  more  than  necessary  to  prevent  flagging.  Fumigate  if 
aphides  appear,  dusting  with  flowers  of  sulphur  against  mildew. 
Use  the  knife  freely,  cutting  out  exhausted  growths  and  bad  foliage 
frequently,  stopping  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruit,  avoiding 
overcrowding  and  overcropping  as  the  greatest  of  evils.  Now  is  a 
good  time  to  sow  a  few  seeds  for  autumn  fruiting ;  and  as  it  will 
take  from  three  to  four  weeks  to  secure  sturdy  plants,  make  the 
necessary  preparations  in  preparing  the  dung,  if  such  be  used  for 
bottom  heat,  and  soil,  thoroughly  cleansing  the  house  in  the  mean- 
time. Continue  to  train  and  earth  up  plants  in  pits  and  frames,  and 
when  warm  rains  prevail  remove  the  lights  for  a  few  hours  in  the 
afternoon.  Keep  the  growths  well  thinned  out  and  stopped,  damping 
the  foliage  at  about  4  P.M.,  closing  at  the  same  time. 

PLANT  H0U8BS. 

5/0 v«. —Assiduous  attention  must  be  given  to  cleansing  plants 
from  mealy  bug  and  scale  by  the  application  of  an  insecticide  with 
brush  or  sponge,  taking  care  not  to  in j  are  the  young  growths  and 
flower  buds.  Red  spider  often  seriously  disflgures  DracsQuas.  The 
best  remedy  is  to  sponge  the  leaves,  especially  on  the  under  side, 
immediately  the  insects  are  detected,  as  if  allowed  to  increase  the 
plants  will  in  a  few  days  be  spoiled  in  appearance.  Thrips  can  be 
kept  under  by  fumigation,  but  to  be  effectual  it  must  be  repeated  on 
two  or  three  consecutive  evenings.  Syringing  should  be  practised 
on  such  plants  as  are  liable  to  be  attacked  with  insects,  directing  the 
water  forcibly  against  the  under  side  of  the  leaves,  and  a  moist  at- 
mosphere should  be  secured  by  damping  available  surfaces  frequently. 
Fire  heat  may  be  dispensed  with,  provided  the  solar  heat  is  sufficient 
to  maintain  by  judicious  closing  a.  minimum  temperature  of  70°  to 
75°.  Allamandas,  Dipladenias,  Bougainvilleas,  and  other  free-grow- 
ing plants  soon  exhaust  the  soil  and  fall  off  in  their  flowering 
towards  autumn  when  most  wanted,  but  when  well  managed  they 
flower  continuously  all  through  the  summer  and  autumn  :  in  order  to 
render  them  timely  assistance  surface-dress  the  soil  with  good  manure, 
and  apply  liquid  manure  liberally. 

Cuttings  of  most  hardwooded  plants  are  now  in  a  half-ripened 
state  and  will  root  freely,  and  where  there  is  not  the  convenience  of 
affording  a  brisk  heat  early  in  the  season  it  will  be  well  to  strike  all 
that  will  be  required  now,  and  keep  them  slowly  g^wing  through 
the  winter.  It  is  best  to  insert  the  cuttings  singly  in  small  pots, 
as  then  there  is  no  check  consequent  on  potting  off  where  several 
cuttings  are  inserted  in  a  pot.  Amongst  flowering  plants  amenable 
for  propagation  now  may  be  mentioned  Gardenias,  Tabemaemon-' 
tanas,  Ixoras,  Medinillas,  Stephanotis,  Dipladenias,  Clerodendron - 
both  the  climbing  and  shrubby  species,  Combretums,  Thunbergias, 
Bondeletias,  Bougainvilleas,  .ffischynanUiuses,  and  others  of  similar 
character. 

/Vttk.— Plants  that  did  not  require  more  root  space  at  the  time  of 
the  general  potting  in  spring  will  now  require  it,  and  if  not  repotted 
thej  will  get  into  a  stunted  state  before  spring.  In  potting  use 
material  of  such  a  character  that  watet  can  percolate  freely  by  em- 
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ploying  a  liberal  admixture  of  charcoal  or  cinders  in  the  soil  and 
thorough  drainage.  Plants  with  creeping  rhizomes,  such  as  Olei- 
cheniaSj  should  nerer  be  allowed  to  suffer  from  haying  the  points  of 
their  creeping  stems  injured  by  want  of  room,  as  would  be  the  case 
if  they  are  allowed  to  extend  orer  the  rim  of  the  pots.  Gleichenias 
must  neyer  be  allowed  to  suffer  by  want  of  water,  for  if  the  young 
fronds  flag  they  never  attain  their  proper  deyelopment.  Tree  Ferns 
suffer  similarly  if  insufficiently  supplied  with  water,  particularly 
Alsophilas  and  Cyatheas,  any  check  to  the  development  of  the  fronds 
causing  their  serious  disfigurement.  Thrips  will  now  be  making 
their  appearance,  and  must  be  kept  under  by  moderate  fumigation 
on  two  or  three  oonsecutire  evenings.  Scale  must  be  kept  under,  for 
if  allowed  to  get  ahead  it  is  almost  impossible  to  get  the  plants 
clean.  Pot  any  seedlings  of  Adiantnms,  Pterises,  in  small  pots, 
as  they  are  useful  in  many  ways  for  decorative  purposes. 

Roses  in  pots  for  winter  flowering  should  be  encouraged  to  make 
all  the  growth  possible.  They  may  be  plunged  in  the  fall  sun  in 
ashes,  not  too  close,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  mulched  with  decayed 
manure,  affording  liquid  manure  twice  a  week.  Do  not  allow  them 
to  suffer  from  the  ravages  of  aphides  or  red  spider,  and  if  such  appear 
promptly  take  measures  for  their  destruction,  as  Roses  for  forcing 
to  insure  their  flowering  well  require  every  attention.  Plants  of 
Echeveria  f  algeus  and  K  retusa  intended  for  winter  flowering  should 
be  potted  and  be  treated  liberally  for  the  next  few  weeks,  as  the 
stronger  the  plants  the  finer  they  will  bloom.  Attend  well  to  Salvias 
for  winter  blooming,  never  allowing  them  to  want  water,  or  they  will 
lose  their  lower  leaves,  and  stop  the  shoots  to  keep  them  in  shape. 
Encourage  Chrysanthemums  with  liquid  manure  as  soon  as  the  roots 
have  fairly  taken  to  the  soil. 


tt.i.!.i.<.|.|.i.i.i.i.i.|.|.t:i.i.i.i.i.i.;  .tt-i  .  h  .  r 
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UNSETTLED  POINTS. 

That  adult  bees  live  on  honey  and  do  not  eat  pollen  at  all  I 
stedfastly  believed  for  more  than  forty  years.  Two  or  three 
years  ago  Mr.  Raitt  stated  in  a  private  letter  to  me  that  a  high- 
land lady  fed  her  bees  on  barley  bannocks,  that  he  had  found  the 
husks  of  pollen  grains  in  the  excrements  of  his  bees,  and  that  such 
excrements  changed  their  colour  if  the  bees  were  fed  on  peameal. 
This  statement  was  quoted  into  the  pages  of  this  Journal.  This 
evidence  appeared  satisfactory  and  conclusive,  and  I  said  so  at 
the  time,  though  I  was  convinced  that  bees  can  live  and  be 
healthy  for  months  on  honey  or  syrup  alone^r,  in  other  words, 
without  pollen  or  meal  of  any  kind.  Other  writers  have  said 
that  pollen  contains  the  nitrogenous  element  necessary  to  main- 
tain the  muscular  strength  of  bees.  Much  has  been  written  and 
spoken  on  this  point  without  giving  facts  to  support  it.  Not  so 
with  Mr.  Raitt,  who  gave  substantial  evidence  for  his  statements. 
Many  hundred  stocks  of  bees  have  died  of  hunger  with  plenty  of 
pollen  around  them,  while  they  have  been  sitting  on  cells  of 
pollen ;  but  whoever  heard  of  bees  dying  of  hunger  with  honey 
beside  them  ? 

I  will  now  quote  a  short  letter  on  this  subject  from  an  American 
periodical :  "  The  bees  that  I  put  into  the  cellar  on  the  21st  day 
of  November  last  had  sugar  syrup  but  no  pollen,  and,  removed  on 
the  19th  of  April,  had  but  one  opportunity  of  flying  about.  They 
had  an  airing  on  the  2nd  of  March.  Now  for  the  result  of  the 
experiment.  They  were  all  in  splendid  condition,  except  two 
hives  that  were  overlooked  and  starved,  and  two  that  were  queen- 
less  but  strong  in  bees  ;  this,  however,  I  consider  no  fault  in  the 
manner  of  wintering,  but  my  own  fault  in  keeping  such  queens. 
I  never  before  had  l^es  winter  without  some  of  the  colonies  show- 
ing signs  of  dysentery.  There  was  not  a  cell  nor  hardly  an  egg 
in  the  seventeen  colonies  left  in  the  cellar.  Their  combs  and  b^ 
were  as  clean  and  bright  as  they  were  last  November.  Now,  if 
they  wintered  last  winter  for  one  hundred  days  and  came  out  in 
good  condition,  why  may  they  not  winter  another  year  ? " 

The  editor  appends  to  this  letter  a  short  note  as  follows :  "Your 
experiment  is  a  valuable  one.  If  yon  had  seventeen  colonies  that 
wintered  without  a  particle  of  brood  until  new  pollen  came  in, 
it  is  almost  impossible  to  believe  that  the  result  was  accidentia, 
and  that  your  ckpriving  of  pollen  had  nothing  to  do  with  it.  We 
have  for  some  years  been  under  the  impression  that  bees  would 


winter  as  well  without  pollen  as  with  it  We  should  not  be  at  all 
surprised  if  your  treatment  would  do  away  with  the  possibilitr  of 
dysentery."  Bees  use  pollen  in  rearing  their  young,  but  this  does 
not  prove  that  adult  bees  eat  it.  This  question,  interesting  to 
bee-keepers,  is  now  open  for  examination  and  further  experiment. 
—A.  Pbttiorkw. 


BEES,  HIVES,  HONEY,  Ac,  AT  THE  ROYAL 
AGRICULTURAL  SHOW. 

Thb  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  wider  the  auspices  of  the 
Royal  Agricultural  Society,  have  arranged  an  excellent  displav  of 
bees,  hives^and  appliances  used  in  the  more  advanced  methods  of  bee- 
keeping. These  annual  apiarian  exhibitions  have  formed  part  of  the 
Roval  Agricultural  Society's  programme  since  the  Eilbum  Show  held 
in  1879,  and  have  increased  in  popularity  in  each  suooeedinff  year. 
The  present  Exhibition  of  bee-keeping  appliances  at  Reading  far  snr- 
passes  any  of  its  predecesson.  The  present  unsettled  state  of  the 
weather  has,  however,  greatly  militated  against  the  production  of 
honey,  and  in  consequence  many  of  the  entries  in  the  honey  classes 
did  not  appear  at  the  Show. 

Observatory  hives  stocked  with  bees  and  their  queen  are  a  great 
feature  in  the  Show.  The  first,  second,  and  third  prizes  in  this  class 
were  all  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  of  Welwyn,  Herts.  Mr.  Blow 
also  gained  first  prizes  for  the  best  collection  of  appliances  adapted 
for  modern  bee-keeping  and  for  comb  foundation,  the  latter  beinff  pre- 
pared by  a  machine  in  the  presence  of  the  Judges.  Messrs.  Meigh- 
Donr  A  Son  of  Regent  Street,  and  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers  of  Southall, 
have  also  an  excellent  display  of  goods  in  the  several  classes,  the 
former  taking  second  and  the  latter  third  prizes  in  the  class  for  the 
best  exhibition  of  hives  and  other  appliances. 

The  classes  for  hives  are  well  filled.  Mr.  Blake  of  Wickham  Market, 
Suffolk,  secures  first  prize  in  the  class  for  the  best  frame  hive,  pnoe 
not  exceeding  lot. ;  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  second,  and  the  R^v.  W.  G.  oor- 
kitt  third.  In  the  class  for  cheap  hives  Mr.  Blow  takes  first  prize, 
Mr.  Blake  second,  and  Messrs.  Aboott  Brothers  third. 

The  weather  on  the  first  day  of  the  Show  was  most  nnfarourable 
for  tbe  manipulations  and  lectures  in  the  bee  tent.  Weather  permit- 
ting, displays  of  driving,  transferring,  dkc.,  will  take  place  every  day 
during  tbe  contiaoance  of  the  Show,which  closes  on  Friday  next. 
The  Kev.  E.  Bartrum,  Rev.  a  R.  Wilkinson,  Mr.  T.  W.  Cowan, 
Mr.  G.  H.  Harris,  and  Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker  acted  as  Judges  in  this 
department. 

LANCASHIRE  AND  CHESHIRE  BEE-KEEPERS' 

ASSOCIATION. 

This  Association  Is  now  in  ooorse  of  formation,  and  I  am 
hopeful  that  it  will  in  time  be  one  of  the  largest  and  best  sup- 
ported branches  of  tbe  parent  Association  in  London.  I  respect- 
fully urge  bee-keepers  of  every  school  in  Lancashire  and  Cheshire 
to  consider  the  desirability  of  joining  this  branch,  and  thus  help 
to  make  it  a  success.  Cheshire  is  an  excellent  district  for  bees, 
and  bee-keepers  are  numerous.  In  tbe  district  of  Bowdon  alone 
there  are  some  able  bee-keepers,  some  of  them  having  from  eight 
to  twelve  stocks  annually :  altogether  above  a  bundled  stocks  are 
kept.  Some  parts  of  Lancashire  are  not  so  good  for  honey,  and 
some  are  equal  to  Cheshire.  Lancashire  is  characteristed  by  many 
large  manufacturing  towns,  successful  merchants,  and  plenty  of 
means  to  support  such  associations.  Mr.  J.  P.  Jackdon,  31,  Jer- 
myn  Street,  rrince's  Road,  Liverpool,  is  the  Hon.  Secretary,  and 
he  is  anxious  to  assist  the  cottage  bee-keepers  in  the  two  counties. 
I  know  Mr.  Jackson  very  well,  and  believe  that  no  effort  on  his 
part  will  be  wanting  to  carry  the  movement  on  to  a  successful 
issue.  Tbe  fee  of  membership  is  only  1«.  per  annum.  Tbe  Asso- 
ciation this  year  will  have  a  bee  and  honey  Show  at  Preston  in 
the  second  week  of  September,  offering  £40  in  prises  besides 
medals.  Various  processes  of  manipulation  will  be  shown  in  the 
bee  tent— A.  Pbttioeew. 


TO  CORRESPONDENTS 


0     0 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  ** 
or  to  ''The  Publisher.*'  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 
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CotreapondenU  ahnDld  not  mix  up  on  the  game  sheet  queetion 
ing  to  GM-denlng  and  thou  on  Poultiy  and  Bee  BQbjec 
■hoold  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  qiiEStioDti  it  one 
utidea  intended  For  insertion  should  be  written  on  one 
tlie  p»pec  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  qnestions  throngh  tl; 
■nd  we  do  not  nndertAka  to  retnm  reiected  comicDnicatioi 
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also  bJt  borderfl  [n  the  open  air, 

Barlr  QladlolaHl  (jl.V.)>— The  whit«  OUdlalu  whicb  jon  bare  hi 
flMttower  DMiksU  l>  Q.  Colvnil  albm :  Tbg  Bride  b  npnted  to  be  ■  Bnpi 

a.  or  which  tliere  an  wnn).     Q 

QihaTeHarlateawenBakedwIthwl 

Lord  AncUaod  a»d  Ke  plasUltmbaie  toes  and  white  flowcn,  uid  LbtIhIi 
Inrignlfl  roay  porple  and  white,  Theaa  are  a  tow  amongat  otliei^  tbat  ore  |i 
The  nrr  iwljr  dark  purple  kind  SOU  elieaplyiii  hvgo  bnnchce  liS.  bfijuitij 


"  lir"^'^ 


noven,  but 
planUtieeljr, 
will  farm  flne  healtb;  plauU 
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specEal] 
mptly  remo 


le  Krowtha.  make  tf 


aowertng       urlb 


n  grown  nnder  gUia,  and  are  largely  employed  lor  (be 


the  trail  wlU  swell  and  aaord  a 
,  Yoo  will  and  (uithcE  iuforma- 
for  tbeWeek." 

re  yon  have  and  la  good»  bat  that 
__  _ . .  ^  _ .  . .  pretorable  to  tbat  from  tlia  boraa  stable  lor 
IJatil  the  plant!  an  eartbad  up— and  we  ihoald  not  vply  the 
Bwn,  bat  initead,  tied  Iham  np  IoohI;  when  tber  *n  large  enough— 
_  Jnd  It  ot  adnuitage  to  maloh  the  gtmud  oTar  the  roots  with  ri<A 
manors.  Tbe  water  (hat  I*  appllad  will  waah  ita  Tlitaet  to  tlia  toot*,  and  (be 
ooTeringwHIpreTsnttheerapoiBtionof  mebtaia.  Eoot  water  gfien  ocoasiooalljr, 
vltb  an  oonce  of  Hit  to  a  fOm^iralleil  pot  or  pall  ol  water,  will  •Unialata  pow^ 
so  Bin  wUl  Uqold  manora  made  tram  oow  and  ilieeii  dona.  An  ounce  or  iaiia> 
phospliate  of  lima  dbaolTsd  In  a  galloa  of  water  la  good  tor  (Men,  but  nothing 
lluit  ws  know  of  make*  it  grow  man  npldl;  than  nitinta  ot  tain  used  at  the 


n  tbs  plistye  oi 


iL  Hybrid  excellent,    Madame  Lombard  le  a  Toluable  vb 

agle  Frrathmma  (Jfo>u-).  —  Your  small  planta  that  produced  one 
r  IKh,  and  "  look  ai  It  they  were  going  to  die."  will  iu  all  probability  pro- 
growthi  from  the  base,  and  form  good  plante  next  year.  Itemore  the 
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Andag  (  HtlifiictarT  dl: 
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POULTRr  AMD   PIQEOH   CHROHICLE. 

THE  SHORTHORNED  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 
{Contitiiied  froM  page  S3.} 
Wa  now  come  to  a  period  within  onr  own  recollection  in  ipeak- 
iag  ot  Shoriboni  cattle  importoi  into  Auetmlia  ;  and  wo  hsTe  a 
vivid  TccollectioD  of  what  wu  called  the  anbeateQ  but),  Matter 
BntterBy.  belonging  to  Colonel  Towaley,  when  he  gained  tbe  first 
prize  for  Shoftbom  bolU  otct  two  yean  old,  at  tbe  meeting  of 
the  Bojal  Agricoltoral  Soctetj  of  Bnglind'a  Show  at  Chelma- 
ford  in  I85fl,  which  aUo  took  the  fint  prize  for  bnlla  under 
two  years  old  at  the  Carliile  Hoyal  Sociely'a  Meeting  in  the 
previona  year.  On  seeing  this  magnificent  ■□imal,  which  waa 
of  a  bright  roan  colour,  of  enonnona  aiie  and  weight,  and  aa 
near  perfection  in  all  hia  points  at  we  bare  reen  any  Shorthorn; 
and  after  looking  at  bim  with  wonder  and  admiration,  and  band- 
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ling  him  with  great  caie  to  ascertain  bj  tonch  hi«  quality  and 
aptitude  to  fatten,  we  thought,  as  we  still  think,  that  his  equal 
may  never  appear  again.  It  is  stated  that  this  most  remarkable 
animal  was  sold  at  this  time  to  a  Mr.  Ward  of  Geelong,  in  Aus- 
tralia, for  twelve  hundred  guineas.  We  were,  however,  very 
sorry  to  hear  of  this  animal's  death  while  travelling  under  the 
influenoe  of  a  hot  sun  to  a  local  cattle  show  in  the  Colony  in  the 
year  1858.  Master  Butterfly  was  the  offspring  of  the  cow  Butter- 
fly, of  whom  we  have  above  related  that  her  showyard  winnings 
were  without  a  parallel.  The  same  cow  subsequently  produced, 
when  mated  with  the  same  bull  Frederick,  another  bull  calf, 
Boyal  Butterfly,  whom  we  saw  as  the  winner  of  the  yearling 
prize  at  the  Royal  Meeting  at  Warwick  in  1859,  and  of  the  first 
prize  for  bulls  above  two  years  old  at  the  Boyal  Meeting  at  Can- 
terbuxy  in  1860.  For  him  also  the  large  sum  of  twelve  hundred 
guineas  was  not  only  offered  but  refused.  Ck>lonel  Townley 
writes  saying,  *'  X  refused  at  Warwick  for  my  present  bull,  own 
brother  to  Master  Butterfly,  twelve  hundred  guineas.'*  We  will 
now  make  our  last  quotation  from  Mr.  Dixon's  prise  essay :  it 
states,  '*  Prioes  may  at  times  have  been  wild  and  fanciful,  and 
250  guineas  may  seem  an  extravagant  bull-hire ;  but  still  there 
is  some  method  in  the  madness  which  would  give  125  guineas  for 
Oxford  11th  as  a  calf,  250  guineas  for  her  as  a  three-years-old, 
and  500  guineas  for  her  as  a  oow,  on  the  only  three  occasions 
that  this  dam  of  Fifth  Duke  of  Oxford— the  first-prize  aged  bull 
at  Chester,  and  a  dOO-guinea  purchase  at  six  months  old—was 
brought  into  the  sale-ring.  When  we  look  back  to  the  calm 
foresight  of  the  Brothers  Colling,  the  coun^^us  confidence  of 
Mason,  the  Bev.  Henry  Berry,  and  Whitaker ;  Tommy  Bates,  and 
all  his  animated  lectures  on  touch  and  form  in  his  pastures,  or  on 
the  showground ;  a  quiet  day  at  Wiseton  ;  the  dashing  cow  and 
lieifer  contests  between  Towneley,  Booth,  and  Douglas  ;  the  vic- 
tories of  Duchess  77th,  and  the  Twins ;  the  dispersion  of  the 
late  Jonas  Webb's  herd  at  the  steady  and  paying  average  of 
£55  10#.  for  145 ;  the  brilliant  gathering  which  appraised  the 
Butterflies ;  £8180  at  Willis's  Booms  for  the  seventeen  grand 
Dukes  and  Duchesses,  and  then  scan  the  result  in  so  many  fairs 
and  pastures,  we  may  well  feel  that  Shorthorns  have  repaid  all 
the  money,  thought,  and  labour  which  have  been  expended  upon 
them." 

Sinoe  the  period  to  which  the  last  observations  refer  there  has 
been  a  continuous  enlargement  of  the  area  to  which  ShorthiO'ns 
have  been  located,  and  a  still  greater,  number  of  annual  sates  of 
the  best  herds  in  the  kingdonit  amongst  whom  we  hope  it  will  not 
be  considered  invidious  to  name  Mr.  Bichard  Stratum  of  Broad 
Hinton,  whose  guiius  and  untiring  efforts  to  maintain  the  value  and 
utility  of  the  Shorthorn  breed  of  cattle  has  proved  highly  advan- 
tageous to  posterity,  because  he  persevered  in  rearing  animals  of 
full  milking  capacity,  as  well  as  perfection  in  type  and  style.  He, 
however,  died  in  1871,  leaving  behind  him  a  great  reputation  and 
a  herd  which  were  reared  and  obtained  extensive  showyard 
honours,  without  sacrificing  its  milking  powers,  which  few  have 
done  in  recent  times  with  the  same  success.  In  fact,  it  is  the 
only  reproach  against  the  Shorthorn  breed,  that  durilig  a  con- 
siderable period  milk  has  not  been  regarded  so  long  as  the  stock 
obtained  the  highest  prizes  at  the  Boyal  and  other  Agricultural 
Societies. 

We  must  now  allude  to  the  opening  of  the  new  departure  or 
era  in  prioes  and  values  set  upon  the  best  animals,  and  this,  like 
many  other  important  epochs  in  agricultural  matters,  commenced 
in  America,  resulting  from  that  which  has  not  unreasonably  been 
termed  the  Bale  of  the  century,  but  more  especially  as  regards  the 
extreme  prices  at  which  the  most  coveted  animals  were  sold. 
Sale  of  the  New  York  Mills  herd,  Oneida  County,  New  York. 
Details  of  this  extraordinary  sale  which  have  reached  this  country 
are  too  voluminous  for  us  to  give  in  their  entiraty  as  published 


in  the  New  York  Tribune.  The  origin  of  the  herd  was  the 
purchase  made  by  Mr.  S.  Thome  of  new  York,  of  several  animals 
of  the  Duchess  tribe  at  the  famous  sale  of  the  Earl  of  Ducie 
in  1853.  After  changing  owners  several  times  the  entire  herd 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  Campbell,  who  disposed  of  them 
for  reasons  not  made  public,  in  1873,  just  twenty  years  after 
Lord  Ducie's  sale.  In  the  New  York  sale  ;  summary — ninety- 
three  cows,  &c.,  sold  for  £70,045,  averaged  £767,  equal  sixteen 
bulls  sold  for  £173,  averaged  £386.  Of  the  thirteen  Duchess 
females  one  was  withdrawn,  and  one  made  only  £90  ;  the  other 
eleven  made  £47,800,  or  £4363  each ;  the  prices  varying  from 
£1140  for  the  twelfth  Duchess  of  Thomdale  to  £8120  for  the 
eighth  Duchess  of  Geneva.  Of  these  Lord  Skelmersdale  bought 
one  for  £6140  ;  Mr.  Pavin  Davies  one  for  £8120  ;  Lord  Bective 
three  for  £7000,  £3060,  and  £2000  respectively ;  and  Mr.  Hol- 
ford  of  Market  Harborough,  one  for  £3140.  The  others  went 
to  Kentucky,  or  were  retained  by  buyers  at  New  York*  In 
analysing  the  sale  it  will  be  seen  that  the  fifteen  descendants 
of  the  three  daughters  (all  full  sisters)  of  Duchess  sixty-sixth 
made  altogether  fifty  thousand  guineas.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
know  that  such  valuable  animals  were  bought  and  added  to 
the  herds  of  this  country,  for  no  doubt  these  animals  have  been 
carefully  managed  so  as  to  preserve  up  to  the  present  time  stock 
of  the  same  untainted  pedigree  as  the  originals.  Since  this  sale 
the  sales  in  this  country  have  continued  unceasingly  of  the  very 
best  stock,  but  prices  have  rather  receded  lately  for  well-bred 
stock,  owing  in  some  measure  to  the  depression  existing  in  agri- 
culture ;  still,  the  best  and  full  pedigree  tribes  make  very  large 
sums,  and  will  without  doubt  continue  to  do  so. 

WORK  ON  THB  HOME  FARM. 

Horte  Labour. — ^This  will  still  consist  of  preparations  for  seeding 
the  land  for  root  crops,  but  especially  for  oommon  Turnips  ;  and  for 
the  main  produce  we  continue  to  advocate  the  Grey  Stone  variety,  as 
they  grow  quickly,  come  a  good  size,  keep  well,  and  maintain  their 
feeding  value  loneer  than  any  except  the  hybrid  sorts.  The  fallows 
for  Wheat  will  stui  require  constant  attention,  chiefly  by  surface  cul- 
tivation, by  which  any  roots  or  bunches  of  couch,  black  bent,  onion 
grass,  and  wild  ^ts  will  be  kept  at  the  top,  and  by  the  constant  use 
of  the  scarifier  and  Howard's  self-lifting  drag  harrow  they  will  for 
the  greater  part  be  lifted  to  the  aurfaoe  by  the  first-named  implement, 
and  any  roots  not  so  lifted  out  of  the  land  will  be  combed  out  and 
left  on  the  surface  to  die.  So  much  is  this  latter  implement  prefened 
at  the  present  time  that  on  most  farms  ^ell  cnldyated  the  old-mahioned 
wooden-framed  drags  are  not  now  to  be  seen.  If  any  land  in  fallow 
for  Wheat  is  clean  we  advise  the  sowing  of  White  Mustard  seed,  not 
for  the  purpose  of  feeding  off  by  sheep,  but  for  ploughing  down  as 
manure.  We  have  often  seen  this  done  with  great  care,  and  the  Mus- 
tud  so  completely  bnried  out  of  sight  under  furrow  that  it  could  not 
be  discovers  by  viewing  the  work  what  crop  bad  been  burled.  We 
were  reoently  on  a  farm  and  viewed  the  result  of  this  plan  of  manur- 
ing, one-halt  of  the  laud  being  sown  after  Muataird  ploughed  in,  the 
other  half  sown  after  bare  faUow  manured  with  farmyard  manure, 
and  we  estimated  the  first-named  half  of  the  field  at  three  sadcs  of 
Wheat  per  acre  more  than  the  bare  fallow-prepared  and  dunged  por- 
tion. It. is  the  practice  on  many  strong  land  farms  to  grow  winter 
an^  summer  vetches,  the  winter-sown  to  be  fed  off  in  early  spring  Tor 
as  soon  as  the  crop  of  green  fodder  is  full)  by  sheep  folded  upon  toe 
land  ;  the  spring-sown  to  follow  these  are  being  fed  off  at  the  present 
time.  As  fast  as  a  portion  of  the  early  crop  is  fed  off  we  like  to 
plough  the  land  carefully,  burying  under  furrow  all  the  unconsnmed 
naulm,  and  seed  the  land  with  white  Mustard.  Now  this  plan  will 
ensure  a  full  crop  of  Wheat  without  any  yard  or  town  manure  being 
required,  and  this  is  especially  worth  the  home  farmer's  attention 
upon  land  lying  wide  from  the  farmyard  and  premises,  for  it  thus 
saves  long  carriage  of  the  manure.  In  case,  however,  of  any  of  the 
outlying  fields  requiring  manure,  guano  at  seed  time  and  nitrate  of 
soda  in  the  spring  are  the  best  suostitutes  for  yard  or  town  dung,  for 
these  also  save  the  heavy  expenses  of  cartage  attached  to  the  use  of 
straw-made  manures. 

We  notice  the  second  cuttings  of  Red  Clover  are  coming  forward, 
and  are  promising  a  heavy  crop  either  of  seed  or  hay,  as  may  be  re- 
quired on  the  farm,  because  under  the  system  of  artificial  drying  of 
hay,  com,  and  seed  crops  the  risk  of  second  growth  of  Clovers,  which 
has  hitherto  been  difficult,  will  now  be  not  only  a  safer  but  an  easier 
process.  This  is  more  especially  the  case  in  some  of  the  northern 
and  Scotch  counties,  for  where  Wheat  does  not  come  to  periection 
Oats  are  usually  grown,  but  in  five  years  out  of  six  it  is  difficult  to 
harvest  the  crop  in  good  condition.  Now  in  the  mountainous  and 
elevated  districts  this  new  system  of  harvesting  will  prove  invaluable, 
not  only  for  hay,  but  for  the  Oats,  Ac,  also. 
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Band  Labour. — Hoeing  Han  golds  and  Tamips  will  require  constant 
attention,  as  also  Carrots,  Cabbage,  ^c,  and  anj  other  vegetable  crops 
which  may  be  cultivated  on  the  home  farm,  and  in  some  cases  the 
crops  are  varied  in  different  wajs,  according  to  the  soil,  climate,  and 
the  requirements  of  the  districts  in  which  the  home  farmer  may  be 
placed. 

Live  Stock, — The  pnichase  of  ewe  sheep  for  breeding  lambs  for  the 
fat  markets  usually  takes  place  to  a  considerable  extent  at  the  early 
fairs  whether  of  Down  sheep  or  Longwools.  In  the  midland  districts 
this  matter  may  be  deferred  for  a  while,  but  in  the  southern  or  home 
counties  the  sooner  the  ewes  are  purchased  the  better.  The  next  fair 
will  take  place  at  Overton,  Hant«,  July  18th;  then  Alresford,  Hants, 
July  27th  :  and  Britford  Fair,  Wilts,  August  12tb.  At  all  these,  and 
various  fairs  in  Dorsetshire  and  Suss^ex,  the  ewes  can  be  bought  soon 
enough  to  be  mated  with  the  best  Down  rams  at  their  new  home  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  from  the  fairs.  The  dairy  cows  where  they  cannot 
have  a  change  of  fresh  grass  should  now  have  a  good  bait  of  Clover 
in  the  racks  at  milking  time  night  and  morning,  otherwise  Italian  Rye 
grass,  water  meadow  grass,  or  other  green  fodder  reserved  on  purpose 
for  them.  If  thev  do  not  get  something  of  this  kind  the  flow  of  milk 
will  diminish,  ana  they  will  go  dry  at  an  earlv  period,  and  thus  prove 
out  of  profit ;  4  lbs.  of  decorticated  cotton  cake,  however,  per  day  will 
go  far  to  maintain  the  supply  of  milk,  besides  improving  the  pastures 
where  the  cows  graze,  batting  bullocks  on  the  pastures  also  will 
require  some  little  assistance  unless  the  pastnrage  is  veir  forcing  and 
plentiful,  but  especially  if  it  is  overstocked  in  numbers  of  cattle.  But 
in  this  case  some  may  now  be  sold  with  advantage,  especially  if  drape 
cows  form  part  of  the  herd,  for  beef  generally  sells  well  through  July 
and  the  early  part  of  August.  Cattle  in  the  boxes  will  now  l^  doing 
well  with  4  ms.  of  the  best  St.  Petersburgh  oil  cake  allowed  them  per 
day  added  to  a  full  quantity  of  green  fodder,  a  succession  of  which 
should  be  considerately  provided  in  order  that  there  may  be  no  defi- 
ciency in  the  supply  at  any  time.  Some  arrangement,  too,  should  be 
made  so  that  the  cake  may  be  given  them  in  the  meal  state,  the  best 
way  being  always  to  hold  over  a  little  Mangold  for  the  purpose,  or 
otherwise  to  provide  some  early  Cabbages  to  be  passed  through 
Gardner's  cntter  twice ;  in  this  way  the  cake  meal  can  be  mixed  with 
the  root  crops  without  waste.  The  breeding  sows  and  also  store  pigs 
may  be  now  doine  well  with  some  green  fodder  strewed  over  well- 
littered  yards  or  large  pens,  receiving  also  a  few  cracked  beans  or 
peas  twice  a  day  in  the  troughs. 


CROSS-BRED  TABLE  POULTRY. 

This  is  no  new  subject ;  we  have  often  given  oar  opinion  on 
particular  crosses.  Of  late,  however,  many  questions  abont  table 
poultry  have  been  put  to  ns,  and  this  is  a  time  of  year  at  which  a 
beginner  can  obtain  well-bred  birds  at  moderate  prices,  so  it  seems 
a  favourable  opportunity  for  collecting  a  few  experiences  on 
crossing.  At  present  we  are  only  concerned  with  the  production 
of.  table  poultry,  though  of  coarse  if  the  pullets  are  also  good 
layers  so  much  the  better. 

At  the  outset  we  may  be  asked  if  we  generally  recommend  pure- 
bred or  cross-bred  birds  for  eating.  Our  answer  is  that  this  must 
depend  on  circumstances.  We  are  fully  penmaded  that  no 
possible  cross  can  be  more  excellent  on  the  table  than  a  pure-bred 
chicken  of  certain  varieties ;  we  should  give  Uie  palm  to  Dorkings, 
Polands,  La  Fl^he,  Cr^ve  Coeurs,  and  Game.  At  the  same  time 
where  the  soil  is  not  suitable  to  poultry,  or  where  tiie  chickens 
are  likely  to  be  too  much  left  to  chance,  or  where  they  are  required 
to  be  reared  in  enormous  numbers,  we  should  without  hesitation 
recommend  first  crosses.  There  is  a  robustness  about  birds  of  a 
first  cross  which  can  seldom  be  got  even  by  constant  introduction 
of  fresh  blood  in  a  pure  breed,  and  which  seems  to  cany  them 
throngh  dangers  of  cold  and  damp  and  tainted  ground  in  a 
wonderful  manner.  There  is  no  risk,  too,  of  interbreeding,  for 
these  crosses  must  be  first  crosses ;  all  experience  shows  that  to 
continue  to  breed  from  cross-bred  birds  leads  to  certain  failure 
Rnd  degeneracy. 

We  do  not  pretend  to  have  tried  a  great  number  of  unions,  the 
number  which  might  be  made  between  the  now  known  varieties 
of  fowls  would  be  prodigious.  It  is  simply  a  question  of  arith- 
metic ;  but  the  knowledge  now  possessed  of  the  characteristics  of 
most  breeds  is  enough  to  show  that  the  majority  of  the  possible 
crosses  would  do  far  more  harm  than  good.  There  are  four 
crosses  from  which  we  have  seen  good  results,  and  which  we  can 
safely  recommend  ;  many  more  may  result  in  hardy  palatable 
chickens,  but  we  have  little  experience  of  them. 

1,  Brahma  and  Dorking.  This  is  probably  the  commonest  and 
best  known  of  all  poultry  crosses.  So  useful  has  it  been  generally 
found  that  early  Brahma-Dorking  pullets  often  command  prices 
almost  of  pure-bred  stock.    The  Dorking  has  long  been  luiown 


in  England  as  the  table  fowl  par  exeellenee,  but  at  the  same  time, 
as  a  delicate  bird.  We  may  observe,  by  the  way,  that  whatever 
modem  poultry  fanciers  have  done  for  the  form  and  size  of  the 
Dorking,  they  certainly  have  made  it  a  far  hardier  bird  than  it 
was.  The  Brahma  when  first  imported  was  found  hardy  and  far 
less  unsightly  on  the  table  than  most  of  the  Asiatic  fowls.  We 
fancy,  nevertheless,  that  its  strength  of  constitution  was  some- 
what over-rated.  What,  however,  more  natural  than  that  the 
old  fowl  of  the  country  should  be  crossed  with  this  new  much- 
lauded  importation?  The  result  proved  generally  satisfactory. 
The  chickens  grew  fast  and  were  hardy ;  the  cockerels  became 
nice  table  birds  at  an  early  age ;  the  pullets  were  precocious 
layers  and  good  mothers.  Thus  the  cross  has  acquired  a  reputa- 
tion simply  because  it  has  been  much  tried  and  succeeded.  We 
do  not  believe  it  to  be  superior  to  other  crosses  which  have  been 
less  tried.  It  is  often  a  question  of  which  variety  the  male  bird 
should  be.  We  do  not  lay  much  stress  upon  the  point,  but  are 
inclined  to  favour  the  union  of  a  Dorking  cock  with  Brahma 
hens,  because  the  latter  are  more  certain  winter  layers.  On  the 
other  hand,  a  Brahma  cock  is  more  likely  to  be  a  certain  father, 
and  will  generally  last  two  or  three  years,  while  we  should  advise 
that  only  a  young  Dorking  chanticleer  should  be  kept,  and  a  fresh 
one  procured  every  year. 

2,  Cr^ve  Coeur  and  Brahma  is  a  cross  not  much  known,  but  a 
very  good  one  all  the  same.  We  cannot  say  much  of  the  beauty 
of  its  offspring,  but  their  sise  is  fine  and  their  constitution  strong. 
Their  appearance  is  sometimes  most  peculiar.  The  b?ard  of  the 
Cr^ve  parent  is  not  reproduced,  but  in  lieu  of  it  huge  whiskers 
appear.  The  Cr^ve,  like  the  Dorking,  is  a  full -breast^  bird,  and 
seems  to  impart  this  desirable  property  to  its  half-bred  offspring. 
They  are  plump  as  well  as  lai^e-framed,  and  the  cockerels  very 
early  fit  for  the  table.  The  pullets  are  capital  layers.  We  know 
a  yard  in  which  they  are  generally  kept  for  winter  and  spring 
laying,  and  are  then  killed  off.  By  this  time  they  make  fine  fowls, 
and  must,  of  oourse,  be  hong  accordingly,  and  not  dressed  like 
spring  chickens  two  or  three  days  after  Uiey  are  killed. — C« 

(To  be  oo&tJnned.) 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Nitrate  of  Sod*  on  Farms  iA  Fancv  Farmer),— Yoax  "fancy"  for 
applying  thbi  powerful  fertflifler  to  land  in  the  aatamn  is  one  that  we  do  not 
approTe  of.  It  is  far  better  in  our  experience  to  apply  it  as  a  top-dit—Ing  to 
crops  in  spring,  when  tbcy  need  some  anistance  to  acoelermte  their  growth. 

Poultry  for  Table  (/.  Webbe).  ^A.9  your  Dorkings  give  you  so  much 
satlsfftctiou,  and  thrive  well  in  your  district  why  do  yon  want  to  change  them 
for  other  breeds  ?  Woald  not  it  bo  wiser  to  add  than  to  substitute  ?  You  can- 
not do  better  than  read  the  article  in  the  present  issue,  and  the  notes  we  shall 
pablish  in  oontinoation  on  the  same  subject. 

Termin  on  Canary  (IT.  /.).— Mr.  Brent  says— *<  The  red  mites  or  cage 
bugs  are  a  spedas  of  Acaris.  They  live  in  the  cracks  and  joining  of  the  cages, 
and  at  night  sally  forth  to  sack  and  annoy  the  birds ;  they  multiply  in  gnat 
numbers  about  the  cage  and  in  the  nests,  tormenting  the  birds,  caosing  the 
death  of  the  young,  and  frequently  of  the  old  birds  likewise.  Some  fanciers 
have  recommended  the  use  of  the  Persian  insect-destroying  powder ;  bat  I  have 
not  tried  it,  finding  that  by  thoroughly  cleaning  the  cages,  satarating  the  oraoki 
with  linseed  oil,  and  then  filling  them  with  flowers  of  snlphor,  and  dnsting 
snlphur  amongst  the  bird's  feathers,  also  by  cleaning  the  nest  and  sprinkling 
powdeored  salphur  in,  that  I  oan  get  rid  of  these  pests." 
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Caxdes  squabb,  LomwH. 
Lat  510  83'  40"  N. ;  Long.  0^  8*  0"  W. ;  AlUtnde,  111  feet 
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REMARKS. 

Snd.— Very  fine,  bright,  warm,  and  calm. 

8rd. — Fine,  with  more  cloud,  and  breezy. 

4th.— Overcast  but  fair ;  sunshine  at  intervals. 

5th.— Bright  early  ;  afterwards  cloudy  with  heayy  showers. 

eth. — Unsettled,  showery,  cool. 

7th. — Stormy  morning,  afterwards  bright  and  fine.  fbright. 

8th.— Showery  in  forenoon ;  hazy  rain  for  short  time  at  0.S6  ;  evening  fine  and 

Owing  to  the  increase  of  clond  the  temperature  has  been  more  equable,  the 

maximum  by  day  have  been  lower  than  in  the  previous  week,  bat  the  mimmam 

by  night  have  been  so  much  higher  (averaging  ii't^)  as  to  render  it  the  warmeat 

week  this  year.— G.  J.  Sthoms. 
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111  i.H.    N»lIon»l  Oiniitf™  ud  Pimte ., 

RoTsI  HorUmltunl  BodMr,  Fruit  Koi  Floral  CoiamlCtegi  at 
NewcMOe-on-Tjns  Sammer  6ho*.    Glaigoi  ^-  -  -      - 


[mdPlnti. 


MIGNONETTE  AT  CHISWICK. 

'  — ■'^■'^^  EW  plants  are  greater  favoDrites  than  the  sweet 
'£>    and  modest  Mignonette,  which  is  grown  in 
'If      vast  qnantities  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Lon- 
'1      don  to  enpply  llie  demand  constantly  existing 
^      for  the  Bowers.    Indeed  the  ctiltare  of  Migno- 
nette is  a  Tery  important  feature  in  many 
eetablishmenle  where  plants  are  largely  grown  for 
market,''and  hundreds  of  thousanda  of  potfols  are 
eetirely^sent  to^Covent  Garden  in  the  course  of  the 
r.    It  isnot,therefore,sarpriBing  tbatsome  attempts 
BhOQid  hare  been  made  to  improTs  so  popular  a  favourite  ;  and 
aa  ihie  conld  onljjbe  done  by  careful  and  continoed  selection 
the  progress  which  has  been  made  is  rather  remarkable,  for 
Beveral  distinct  and  handsome  varieties  are  now  in  cultivation 
vhich  greatly  surpass  the  old  and  commoner  form.    Tbis  ad- 
vance is  admirably  shown  by  the  nnmerous  races  or  vaiietiee 
which  have  been  tried  at  Chiswick  this  year,  all  of  which 
poeeees  some  distingaishing  characters  of  more  or  less  merit, 
and  several  are  marked  by  sncb  excellence  that  they  deserve 
particular  notice.      The  forms  may  be  conveniently  ranked 
nnder  three  types — those  in  which  the  flowers  have  the  petals 
pore  white,  larger,  and  more  prominent  than  usual ;  secondly, 
those  with  the  antherB  large  and  red,  the  petals  not  being  coQ- 
epicnona  ;  and  thirdly,  those  with  similar  anthers  but  yellow. 
When  a  number  of  varieties  are  grown  together  these  dis- 
tingnishing  characters  are  very  noteworthy,  the  heads  having 
respectively  a  white,  red,  or  yellow  appearance. 

Taking  the  types  in  the  order  named  above,  a  few  of  the 
leading  varieties  in  each  may  be  appropriately  noticed,  as  the 
collectioD  affords  an  excellent  opportunity  of  judging  their 
comparative  merits.  Foremost  amongst  the  new  forms  of  the 
first  section  is  Hemaley's  Oiant  White,  a  beautiful  variety 
possessing  several  recommendatione.  In  habit  the  plants  are 
sturdy  and  compact,  the  spikes  are  large,  full,  and  of  great 
length,  the  flowers  very  white,  the  petals  being  large,  and  the 
fragrance  is  poweiful  and  sweet.  It  partakes  of  the  merits  of 
Parson's  White,  a^well-known  variety,  which  attracted  much 
attention  when  first  sent  ont,  and  is,  indeed,  probably  a  seleo- 
tioD  from  that  form .  The  latter  is  also  well  represented,  and 
with  Qarraway's  White,  a  similar  variety,  bearing  handsome 
spikes  of  white  flowers,  wehave  a  trio  of  the  beet  iu  the  section  ; 
to  which  may  be  added  the  grand  form,  Miles's  Hybrid  Spiral, 
for  though  the]  flowers  are  scarcely  so  whil«  as  the  others,  it 
has  spikes  of  great  Bin  and  excellent  form,  which  render  it  one 
of  the  noblest  Mignonettes  in  cnltivation  when  it  is  thoroughly 
wjll  grown.    These  white-flowered  varieties  are  particnlarly 


naefnl  for  cntting,  as  the  spikes  have  not  such  a  dull  appear- 
ance as  some  of  the  otiterB  when  arranged  in  bonquets. 

In  the  "  red  "  section  the  forms  are  numerous,  but  several 
from  different  firms,  though  bearing  diverse  names,  resemble 
each  other  closely.  One  of  the  most  distinct  and  attractive  is 
that  recently  exhibited  and  certificated  as  pyramidalis  grandi- 
flora,  which  was  received  from  both  M.  Yilmorin  et  Cie.  and 
Meesrs.  Barr  &.  Bon.  As  grown  at  Chiawick  this  surpasses  all 
the  others  in  the  size  of  the  spikes  both  in  pots  end  borders, 
and  in  one  bed  some  of  the  spikes  are  6  inches  or  more  in  cir- 
cumference at  the  widest  portion.  They  are  not  of  great 
length,  but  their  surprising  width,  and  fine,  compact,  conical 
form,  render  the  variety  most  striking.  It  is  extremely  vigor- 
ous, with  large  leaves,  but  the  plants  are  of  medium  height ; 
the  anthers  are  reddish,  and  the  flowers  very  fragrant.  Kext 
in  order  of  merit  is  Victoria  (Benary),  which  is  one  of  the 
most  strongly  m&rked  red  forms,  the  anthers  being  large  and 
more  deeply  coloured  than  tiie  majority  of  the  type.  The 
spikes  are  also  of  good  sise,  very  compact,  and  the  habitsturdy. 
Dwarf  Compact  from  Messrs.  Veitch  &  Sons  is  the  counterpart 
o£  the  above,  except  that  it  is  dwarfcr  and  admirably  fitted  for 
culture  in  pots.  Both  these  are  first-rata  varieties.  Pamila 
erecta  and  Diamond  (Benai;),  with  Giant  Red  Pyramidal  of 
Messrs.  Veitch,  Barr,  and  Henderson,  ore  good  forms,  the  first 
two  being  notable  for  their  dwarf  hatnt,  and  the  last-named 
for  the  length  of  the  spikes. 

From  a  number  of  firms,  snch  as  Messrs.  Veitch,  Carter, 
Cannell,  and  Henderson,  a  remarkably  distinct  yellow-flowered 
variety  was  received  as  Golden  Qneen,  and  from  the  continent 
the  same  variety  came  as  ameliorate  aurea,  all  being  precisely 
alike  and  equally  good.  The  Floral  Committee  when  recently 
visiting  Chiswick  signified  their  appreciation  of  this  variety 
by  awarding  a  first-class  certificate  for  it,  and  this  honour  it 
well  deserves,  for  without  doubt  it  is  one  of  the  most  distinct 
Mignonettes  in  culture.  The  habit  is  dwarf,  sturdy,  and  com- 
pact, the  spikes  being  of  moderate  size,  hut  with  flowers  closely 
set  to  form  a  good  head.  The  anthers  are  numerous  and 
marked  by  a  very  notable  yellow  hne,  which  gives  the  spikes  a 
tinge  that  is  very  observable  when  a  unmber  are  grown  to- 
gether. Few  of  the  varieties  represented  have  attracted  more 
attention  from  visitors  than  this  one,  chiefly  owing  to  its 
distinct  colour. 

It  should  be  added  that  all  the  Mignonette  in  pots  has  been 
admirably  grown,  and  very  rarely  has  a  finer  collection  both 
as  regards  culture  and  varieties  been  shown  than  that  exhibited 
at  Kensington  a  few  weeks  since  from  the  Chiswick  Qardeno. 
With  some  few  exceptions  the  plants  have  not  eucceeded  so 
well  in  beds,  but  pyramidalis  grandifloro  must  be  named  as  the 
most  remarkable  of  the  former,  for  in  one  bed  it  is  much  finer 
than  in  pots.  Mignonette  displays  a  strange  partiality  for  par- 
ticular localities  in  this  respect ;  in  one  it  may  thrive  as  well 
as  conld  he  desired,  and  in  another  do  attention  seems  success- 
fnl.  Too  heavy  soil,  or  one  that  quickly  becomea  parched, 
is  unsnited  for  the  plant,  ^e  delicate  rootlets  of  which  are  soon 
injured  either  by  excess  or  insufficiency  of  moisture,  nnd  a 
rather  cool  slightly  shaded  position  is  preferable  to  one  that  is 
fnlly  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  sown  in  a  bordcramnngst 
other  plants  Mignonette  often  does  well,  as  the  slight  protec- 
tion thus  afforded  seems  to  suit  it,  and  in  situations  neni  niitch- 
frequented  walks,  or  in  borders  nnder  windows,  the  fmgrance 
exhaled  by  the  flowera  is  meet  pleasing,  as  all  well  know. 


>— Tw.  T*  THias  aiBin. 
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However,  the  culture  of  Mifrnonette  in  pots  is  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  a  few  hints  upon  the  subject  may  be 
acceptable,  especially  whtre  it  is  desired  to  have  a  supply 
during  winter  or  early  spring,  as  preparations  for  sowing  the 
seed  should  now  be  made.  It  is  during  the  early  months  of 
the  'year  that  Mignonette  is  especially  in  demand,  and  very 
good  prices  are  then  obtained  both  for  plants  in  pots  and 
flowers.  The.latter  are  always  valuable  to  the  bouquetists,  as 
they  supply  a  fragrance  that  is  not  overpowering,  and  at  the 
same  time  the  colour  is  of  a  neutral  tint  that  can  he  arranged 
with  any  other.  All  through  the  year,  however,  the  demand 
is  good,  and  fairly  remunerative  prices  are  obtained,  even  when 
it  is  most  plentiful.  In  most  of  the  large  establishments  near 
London,  where  growing  for  market  is  carried  on  to  a  great  ex- 
tent, a  large  proportion  of  the  stock  of  Mignonette  is  ready  for 
sale  by  Marcn  or  a  little  later,  and  many  thousands  of  pots 
are  sent  to  Govent  Garden  and  other  metropolitan  markets 
frpm  then  onwards  through  the  summer  months.  Seed  is  sown 
towards  the  end  of  the  present  month  or  during  August,  and 
the  plants  are  preferably  grown  in  frames  heated  sufficiently 
to  exclude  frost  and  prevent  an  undue  accumulation  of 
damp,  which  causes  the  ^eatest  injury  to  Mignonette  in 
winter.  But  large  quantities  are  grown  in  cold  frames, 
covering  being  employed  in  severe  weather,  and,  provided 
that  excessive  moisture  can  be  guarded  against,  fine  sturdy 
plants  are  obtained  in  this  way  with  vigorous  spikes  of  flowers. 
One  great  necessity  is  a  free  exposure  of  the  plants  at  all  times 
when  there  is  not  too  much  wet  or  frost,  as  if  the  frames  are 
long  closed  the  plants  soon  draw  up,  become  weakly,  and 
flower  poorly. 

The  compost  to  be  employed  is  an  important  consideration, 
and  perhaps  where  failures  with  Mignonette  occur  they  are 
chiefly  due  to  mistakes  in  this  direction.  A  heavy  soil  that 
would  prove  too  retentive  of  moisture,  or  one  that  is  so  light 
that  it  dries  very  quickly,  must  be  avoided  ;  a  rich  friable  loam 
with  a  good  proportion  of  leaf  soil  and  lime  rubbish,  say  one- 
third,  constitute  a  suitable  compost,  to  which  a  little  sand  may 
be  added  if  there  is  too  great  a  tendency  to  heaviness.  The 
lime  rubbish  is  a  highly  necessary  element,  and  though  fairly 
satisfactory  success  may  be  occasionally  obtained  without  it,  in 
the  majority  of  cases  it  is  indispensable,  and  in  its  absence  the 
best  results  cannot  be  ensured.  A  few  of  the  rough  sif  tings  are 
employed  for  draining  the  pots,  and  they  are  then  filled  with 
the  compost  rather  firmly,  tbe  surface  being  smoothed  for  the 
reception  of  the  seeds,  wnich  are  sown  thinly  but  evenly,  very 
lightly  covered  with  a  little  finely  sifted  soil,  and  watered 
thoroughly  with  a  fine-rose  can.  Some  groweis  leave  an  inch 
or  more  of  space  from  the  surface  of  the  soil  to  the  rim  of  the 
pot  to  allow  of  a  little  rich  compost  being  added  as  the  plants 
are  advancing ;  but  this  is  by  no  means  absolutely  necessary, 
as,  if  any  additional  nutriment  is  needed  beyond  that  nfforded 
by  the  soil,  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  can  be  given, 
though  some  of  the  best  Mignonette  I  have  seen  has  been  grown 
without  any  such  assistance. 

In  sowing  the  seed,  especially  where  large  quantities  of 
plants  are  grown,  some  judgment  is  needed  to  avoid  wasting  it, 
and  at  the  same  time  to  provide  for  a  full  pot.  When  the 
seedlings  are  well  formed — less  than  an  inch  in  height,  thin- 
ning is  necessary,  retaining  eight  or  ten  in  a  48  size  pot,  accord- 
ing to  the  strength  of  the  plants.  Early  thinning  is  advisable, 
as  the  soil  is  then  less  disturbed  in  removing  the  superfluous 
plants,  and  the  others  are  not  so  likely  to  become  drawn. 
During  winter  water  must  be  supplied  very  carefully,  always 
choosing  a  fine  day  for  the  operation,  and  ventilating  the  frame 
88  much  as  possible  afterwards,  removing  the  lights ;  indeed, 
these  should  be  kept  o£E  as  much  as  possible  at  all  times.  A 
cool  moist  base  for  the  pots  to  stand  upon  is  important,  and 
perhaps  nothing  is  better  fitted  for  this  than  a  layer  of  coal 
ashes  or  cinders  an  inch  or  two  in  thickness,  moderately  firm, 
and  well  levelled  with  a  rake. 

Though  frames  are  preferable,  of  course  Mignonette  can  be 
grown  in  any  cool  house  if  the  plants  be  placed  near  the  glass 
and  freely  exposed  to  air,  as  the  great  point  is  to  obtain  sturdy 
growth,  and  it  cannot  be  insured  without  attention  to  these 
matters.  As  a  rule  it  will  be  found  that  market  Mignonette 
greatly  surpasses  that  grown  in  gardens  in  this  respect,  and  it 


is  entirely  due  to  well  hardening  the  plants,  so  that  the  sligh 
supports  supplied  nre  Kcarcely  needed,  and  an  even  potful  of 
vigorous  plants  with  fine  healthy  foliage  and  sturd}^  spikes  of 
flowers  are  secured. — L.  Castlk. 


MUSHROOMS  FOR  THE   MILLION. 

(  Continued  from  page  530^  last  vol.) 
INSERTING  THE   SPAWN. 

It  is  "worthy  of  special  notice  that  those  who  are 
extensively  and  successfully  engaged  in  growing  Mush- 
rooms for  market,  not  only  find  it  to  their  advantage 
to  use  spawn  liberally  but  to  insert  it  in  large  lumps. 
It  is  found  the  best  practice  to  divide  a  brick  into  eight 
portions,  and  insert  these  about  9  inches  apart,  the 
smooth  sides  being  placed  outwards,  and  level  or  nearly 
so  with  the  surface  of  the  ridges.  When  the  work  is 
done  those  portions  are  plainly  visible  and  are  well 
represented  in  the  engraving  (page  468,  last  volume). 
No  holes  are  made  f(^  receiving  the  lumps,  but  the 
manure  is  simply  held  up  with  the  left  hand,  and  they 
are  forcibly  pressed  in  with  the  right.  There  are  then 
no  interstices  between  the  spawn  and  manure  for  the 
accumulation  of  steam,  which  if  allowed  destroys  the 
mycelium.  The  reason  why  small  portions  of  the 
spawn  bricks  are  not  deemed  safe  is  this — if  the  bed 
should  happen  to  be  a  little  too  hot  or  too  wet  it  might 
injure  if  not  kill  the  mycelium  on  the  outside  of  the 
lumps,  and  if  these  were  small  the  danger  of  the  whole 
being  destroyed  would  be  great,  but  being  large  the 
risk  of  this  occurring  is  reduced  to  a  minimum,  as  if 
the  outsides  of  the  lumps  were  damaged,  the  mycelium 
in  the  interior  might  be  as  safe  and  good  as  ever.  The 
wisdom  and  even  economy  of  using  large  pieces  will 
now  be  apparent.  There  is  scarcely  any  doubt  that 
numbers  of  Mushroom  beds  have  been  rendered  effete 
by  breaking  up  the  bricks  into  too  many  and  conse- 
quently too  small  portions  when  using  them.  It  is  far 
better  to  use  large  pieces,  even  if  they  are  inserted  at 
wider  intervals,  than  to  use  small  portions  and  insert 
them  much  nearer  together.  The  somewhat  fancifiil 
practice  of  crushing  the  bricks  almost  to  powder,  and 
spreading  the  particles  on  the  surface  of  a  bed  as  if 
sowing  seed  before  adding  the  soil,  cannot  be  recom- 
mended. It  is  not  adopted  by  growers  of  Mushrooma 
for  market  because  considered  wasteful,  as  if  it  results 
in  anything  at  all  it  is  a  myriad  of  pea-like  heads  that 
are  worse  than  useless,  as  they  are  not  only  worthless 
but  arrest  the  growth  of  finer  Mushrooms  from  the 
s'.ronger  mycelium  in  the  interior  of  the  bed. 

The  time  for  inserting  the  spawn  is  when  the  heat  of 
the  bed  is  decreasing,  but  has  not  fallen  below  80^ 
Fahr.,  an  inch  below  the  surface.  This  proper  tem- 
perature can  be  ascertained  by  placing  a  thermometer 
in  the  bed,  but  it  wiU  not  be  necessary  to  use  it  many 
times.  Growers  of  produce  for  market  judge  of  the 
heat  by  the  hand,  and  when  the  manure  is  a  little 
warmer  than  the  hand  is  when  placed  amongst  it  the 
spawn  is  inserted.  It  is  never  safe  to  do  this  when 
the  heat  is  rising,  as  it  may  afterwards  increase 
and  kill  the  mycelium.  If  the  spawn  is  good  and  the 
bed  in  the  right  condition  the  former  will  commence 
spreading  or  **  running  "  in  three  days.  Then,  and  not 
till  then,  the  bed  is  cased  with  soil.  Previously,  if 
needed,  it  is  covered  with  litter  of  the  thickness  re- 
quisite for  maintaining  the  necessary  heat.  After  being 
soiled  it  is  agatin  covered  with  the  same  object ;  and 
it  may  be  observed  that  so  long  as  the  surface  of  the 
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bed  under  the  litter  is  in  the  slightest  degree  wanner 
than  the  hand  the  temperature  is  right  for  Mnshrooms. 

SOIL  FOB  MUSHROOMS. 

An  opinion  is  somewhat  widely  entertained  that  it  is 
of  no  great  consequence  what  kind  of  soil  is  used  for 
surfacing  Mushroom  beds.  It  is  argued  that  the  crop 
derives  its  support  ixorsx  the  manure,  not  from  the  soil ; 
indeed,  a  scientific  writer  has  stated  that  soil  is  not  neces- 
sary for  Mushrooms,  and  he  therefore  did  not  place  it 
on  his  beds  from  which  he  gathered  what  to  him  were 
satisfactory  crops.  Beyond  doubt  the  material  of 
which  a  Mushroom  bed  is  made  is  of  primary  import- 
ance, and  its  character  exerts  a  great  influence  on  both 
the  quantity  of  Mushrooms  that  are  produced  and 
their  size.  But  the  soil  exercises  an  influence  too,  and, 
all  other  conditions  being  equal,  the  cultivator  who  has 
the  command  of  strong  turfy  loam  will  obtain  the 
greatest  weight  of  produce  from  his  beds.  The  material 
with  which  the  Mushroom  beds  in  the  caves  in  France 
are  covered  is  light  and  poor,  and  the  Mushrooms  are 
small.  The  soil  which  Mr.  Barter  uses  is  heavy  and 
turfy,  just  such  as  a  gardener  would  covet  for  growing 
Boses  and  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  produce  is  large, 
Mushrooms  often  being  cut  weighing  half  a  pound  each. 
Thousands  are  gathered  with  stems  varying  from  1  to 
2  inches  in  diameter,  the  pileus  being  an  inch  and 
upwards  in  thickness.  <<  Too  large,"  possibly  some 
may  say,  especially  those  who  only  grow  small  ones ; 
but  those  who  grow  Mushrooms  for  sale  and  can  sell 
all  they  grow,  are  not  afraid  of  growing  them  too  large. 
For  large  Mushrooms,  provided  they  are  young,  fresh, 
and  only  partially  expanded,  there  is  a  great  demand, 
especially  in  hotels  that  are  patronised  by  foreign 
visitors  to  this  country.  The  French  may  possibly  prefer 
**  buttons  "  at  home ;  but  it  is  certain  they  enjoy  the 
large  fat ''  broilers  "  here,  and  they  seldom  fail  to  ask  for 
the  fine  rich  juicy  specimens  that  they  can  only  find  in 
England.  Now  to  produce  these,  which  are  the  most 
remunerative  to  the  grower,  strong  and  rich  soil  is  essen- 
tial— not  soil  recently  enriched  with  manure,  for  the  use 
of  that  is  a  mistake,  but  soil  that  is  naturally  fertile^ 
such  as  the  top  spit  from  a  pasture  in  which  Buttercups 
are  more  plentiful  than  Daisies,  the  former  indicating 
fertility,  the  latter  sterility,  when  they  are  present  in 
great  numbers.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever  that 
Mushrooms  derive  a  portion  of  their  support  from 
the  soil  with  which  the  beds  are  cased.  There  is  the 
same  difference  in  the  character  of  their  roots  as  there 
is  in  those  of  other  plants — in  light,  poor,  and  sandy 
soil  they  are  small  and  numerous ;  in  strong  rich  soU 
they  are  few  and  large,  and  the  growth  corresponds 
with  the  roots — strong  when  they  are  strong,  weak  when 
they  are  weak. 

The  fact  that  Mushrooms  derive  support  from  the 
soil,  and  in  so  doing  deprive  it  of  a  portion  of  its  con- 
stituents, is  proved  by  the  circumstance  that  if  the  soil 
is  removed  from  a  bed  that  has  produced  heavily,  and 
is  at  once  applied  to  a  portion  of  a  new  bed,  the 
remaining  portion  being  cased  with  fresh  soil,  the  dif- 
ference in  the  weight  of  the  produce  from  the  two 
portions  will  be  very  apparent  and  overwhelmingly  in 
favour  of  the  fresh  soil.  Mr.  Plant,  a  gardener  near 
Manchester,  has  adduced  conclusive  evidence  that 
Mushrooms  are  improved  by  the  soil  with  which  the 
beds  are  covered.  He  says  (page  193,  last  volume), 
"  During  the  long  frost  of  1879-80  we  had  not  suffi- 


cient material  to  soil  a  Mushroom  bed,  everything  being 
frozen,  so  we  turned  a  number  of  old  Chrysanthemums 
out  of  their  pots  and  used  the  soil,  which  had  been  very 
liberally  mixed  with  ground  bones — so  much  so  that 
when  spread  on  the  bed  and  smoothed  over  it  looked 
more  like  an  asphalt  walk  than  a  Mushroom  bed.  The 
result  was  marvellous — such  a  crop  of  large  fleshy 
Mushrooms  as  I  never  saw  before.*'  This  experience 
is  suggestive,  and  those  who  have  only  poor  soil  at 
their  command  for  surfacing  Mushroom  beds  would 
probably  find  it  profitable  to  enrich  it  in  the  manner 
indicated,  or  add  bonemeal  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter 
of  a  peck  to  a  bushel  of  soil,  and  if  light  and  sandy 
also  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  salt,  the  whole  to  be 
well  mixed.  But  as  above  intimated,  it  must  not  be 
enriched  with  ordinary  manure,  or  some  unwelcome 
fungi  might,  and  probably  would,  become  established 
in  the  beds  and  do  serious  injury.  Where  soil  is  good 
for  the  purpose  in  question,  yet  scarce,  it  may  be  care- 
fully removed  from  the  beds,  excluding  all  manurial 
particles,  and  mixed  to  the  extent  of  one-half  with  fresh 
soil,  turned  over  a  few  times  during  the  season,  then 
be  used  again  for  further  crops.  "When  ordinary  gar- 
den soil  is  employed  for  Mushroom  beds  it  is  a  safe 
practice  to  remove  a  few  inches  from  the  surface  that 
may  contain  undecomposed  manure,  and  select  thai 
immediately  below.it,  always  giving  preference  to  strong 
overlight  soil  when  lliere  is  any  choice  in  the  matter ; 
but  never  under  any  circumstances  permit  any  particles 
of  manure  to  be  mixed  with  the  soil  for  surfacing 
Mushroom  beds  if  troublesome,  and  it  may  be  ruinous, 
crops  of  obnoxious  fangi  are  to  be  averted. — J.  Wright. 

<To  be  continued.) 


A  FEW  USEFUL  HARDY  PLANTS. 

• 

Spirjba  UlmariA  flore-pleko. — This  is  the  common  Meadow- 
sweet, with  the  flowers  not  unlike  miniature  white  Bachelors* 
Battens,  in  loose  heads,  on  stems  yarying  from  2^  to  3^  feet  in 
height,  it  is  a  stately  border  plant,  and  it  is  somewhat  surprising 
that  it  has  not  become  a  more  general  favourite.  We  rarely  ^ee 
it  even  in  good  coUections  of  hardy,  plants.  For  gardens  whqre 
the  soil  is  cold  and  heavy  this  plant  is  invaluable.  It  succeeds 
best  in  good  retentive  soili^  but  will  grow  well  in  any  ordinary 
border,  and  it  looks  w^  either  associated  with  the  shmbe  or 
brought  forward  to  the  front  of  the  border  behind  the  lower 
growing  kinds  of  herbaceous  plants.  In  pots  for  a  conservatory 
it  is  very  useful.  If  for  early  forcing  the  plants  should  be  taken 
from  the  reserve  ground  about  January,  potting  them  in  any  good 
compost,  and  placing  them  in  a  cool  house  to  start  them  into 
gentle  growth.  They  can  afterwards  be  introduced  into  a  higher 
temperature,  where  they  can  be  brought  into  flower  without  being 
drawn.  For  blooming  daring  the  summer  months  the  plants 
should  be  potted  any  time  during  early  spring,  and  placsd  either 
in  a  greenhouse,  cold  frame,  or  plunged  out  of  doors.  Propagation 
can  only  be  effected  by  division  of  the  plants,  as  the  flowers  do 
not  produce  seeds.  The  best  time  for  dividing  the  clumps  is  in 
spring  just  before  the  plants  commence  growth.  A  good  piece 
ot  ground  should  be  selected  for  the  purpose,  and  if  in  partial 
shade  so  much  the  better.  After  planting  out  the  divisions  give 
the  bed  a  good  watering,  which  should  be  attended  to  occasion- 
ally afterwards  if  the  weather  bis  dry.  No  further  attention  is 
necessary  except  cutting  off  the  flower  stems  that  may  appear,  as 
this  will  cause  the  young  plants  to  make  stronger  crowns.  The 
variegated  Meadowsweet  is  also  a  very  ornamental  plant,  and 
deserves  more  attentjpn  b9th  as  a  border  planter  for  conservatory 
purposes. 

The  double-flowered  Dropwort,  or  Spirsoa  Filipendula  flore- 
pleno,  is  a  very  old-fashioned  garden  plant,  and  may  often  be 
met  with  in  ql4  cottage  gardens  in  its  best  condition.  The  value 
of  this  plant  seems  to  be  better  known  than  that  of  S.  Ulmaria 
fl.-pl.,  for  it  is  grown  both  in  pots  and  borders,  displaying  its 
beautiful  trusses  of  delicate  bloom  freely.  It  is  much  dwarfer 
than  the  Meadowsweet,  attaining  a  height  only  of  from  15  to 
16  inches.    The  flowers,  which  are  somewhat  lai^er  than  those  of 
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the  preceding,  are  faintlj  tipped  with  red,  a  character  more  notice- 
able in  plants  that  are  grown  out  of  doors.  Thie  ia  taberooa- 
rooted,  and  dividing  the  plant  should  be  attended  to  in  spring, 
when  every  tuber  will  grow  and  make  a  plant. 

COCHLBABIA  ALPiNA.— A  few  years  ago,  when  trayelling  in 
the  hilly  picturesque  country  north  of  Settle  in  Toikshire,  my 
attention  was  attracted  by  a  very  dwarf  and  small-leaved  form 
of  Cochlearia,  which  I  at  once  lifted  carefully  to  cany  home. 
The  plant  in  question  is  very  dwarf,  scarcely  exceeding  2j^  inches 
in  height  The  leaves  are  very  small,  being  under  one-sixth  the 
size  of  those  of  G.  officinalis,  varyiDg  in  shape  from  orbicular  to 
reniform.  The  lobate  leaves  are  few,  which  adds  more  to  its 
beauty.  The  flowers  are  very  small  and  white,  displayed  in  small 
erect  racemep,  only  slightly  exceeding  the  leaves  in  the  early  part 
of  its  flowering  season.  After  a  time,  which  is  when  the  fruits 
have  commenced  forming,  the  stems  elongate  and  become  pro- 
liferous. After  the  seeds  have  ripened  the  flower  stems  can  be 
cut  away ;  there  is  then  left  an  ever-beautiful  cushion  of  dark 
shining  green  leaves  until  its  flowering  season  again  towards  the 
end  of  March,  when  it  becomes  literally  studdid  with  racemes^ 
which  continue  flowering  for  about  three  months.  It  is  of  peren- 
nial duration,  which  adds  greatly  to  its  value  as  a  garden  plant. 
Host  of  the  forms  of  Scurvy-Grass  axe  said  to  be  annual  or  bien- 
nial, but  this  one  clearly  proves  that  there  is  at  any  rate  one 
native  form  which  is  not  so.  The  stems  emit  a  number  of  fine 
roots,  and  it  may  either  be  propagated  by  division  or  by  cuttings. 
I  can  class  it  as  a  gem  amongst  luody  alpines,  and  will  doubtless 
make  a  good  plant  for  capping  the  apices  of  rough  bare  stones  on 
pockwork.  I  exhibited  it  in  a  pan  at  the  late  Hanchester  Show. 
It  was  in  good  condition  then,  but  a  month  previous  to  that  date 
it  was  much  better-looking,  being  not  much  unlike  a  good  mass 
of  lonopsidium  acaule.— T.  Entwistlb,  Didtbury, 


BOYAL  MANCHESTER   AND   NOBTHEBN  COUNTIES 

BOTANICAL  AND  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

July  14th  to  16th. 

Thb  Show  of  the  above  Society  was  held  in  the  large  exhibition 
house  in  the  Botanic  Gardens,  Old  Trafford,  on  the  date  named.  The 
display  of  Roees,  notwithstanding  the  inclemency  of  the  weather, 
was  a  great  succees.  Dark  blooms,  such  as  Prince  Ajrthar,  Horace 
Yernet,  Alfred  Colomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Senateur  Vaisse,  and  others 
of  the  same  type  and  colours  predominated,  and  on  the  whole  were 
models  of  perfection.  The  light  kinds  showed  the  effects  of  the 
weather  to  a  much  greater  extent ;  but  that  useful  Rose  La  France, 
also  Capitaine  Christy,  were  really  splendid  in  some  of  the  boxes. 
The  box  of  Tea  Roses  shown  by  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford  were  very  fine, 
and  staged  in  the  best  style. 

In  the  class  for  seventy-two,  distinct,  single  trusses,  there  were 
four  collections  staged.  The  premier  award  was  deservedly  given  to 
Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  were  closely  followed  bv  Messrs. 
Cranston  A  Co.,  Hereford ;  Messrs.  Davison  A  Co.,  Hereford,  and 
James  Dickson  ^  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries^  Chester,  being  thira  and 
fourth  respectively.  The  first-prize  collection  contained  good  blooms 
of  Senateor  Yaisse,  briffht  and  full ;  Horace  Yernet,  Mrs.  Jowitt, 
Ferdinand  de  Lesseps,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  very  large  and  bright ; 
Charles  Darwin,  neat ;  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  re- 
markably fine ;  La  Rosi^re,  Comtesse  d*Oxford,  Comtesse  de  Serenye, 
Madame  AJphonse  Lavall^,  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  Lady  Sheffield,  neat  and 
of  good  form  :  Souvemr  d*un  Ami,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Prince  Arthur, 
Madame  Mane  Yerdier,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Duke  of  Teck, 
Comte  Raimbaud,  A.  K.  Williams,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Comtesse 
de  Nadaillao.  Messrs.  Cranston  (k  Co.  stased  exoellent  examples  of 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Yerdier,  grand  in  form  and  oolonr :  Camilla  ^ernar- 
din,  Star  of  Waltham,  Mons.  Etienne  Levet,  Ducnesse  de  Yallom- 
brosa,  Duke  of  Teck,  Rojal  Standard,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Sir  G.  Wolseley , 
La  France,  Capitaine  Christy^  MarBuerlte  Brassao,  Jean  Dacher,  and 
Madame  Willermoz.  The  third  ana  fourth  collections  also  contained 
good  blooms  of  many  of  the  above-mentioned  kinds. 

Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co.  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  forty-eight 
triplets,  followed  closely  by  Messrs.  Panl  k  Son,  Cheshunt,  and 
Messrs.  Davison  k  Co.  The  nrst  lot  containing  remarkable  examples 
of  Magna  Charta,  Exposition  de  Brie,  A.  K.  Williams,  Mrs.  Jowitt. 
Constantin  Tretiakoff,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Madame  Gabriel 
Luizet,  Dupny  Jamain.  La  France,  and  Capitaine  Christy.  The  second- 
prise  collection  incluoed  superior  examples  of  Brightness  of  Ches- 
hunt, Dr.  Andry,  Marie  Banmann,  Prince  Arthur,  Kiphetos,  Catherine 
■  Mermet,  and  Annie  Wood.  Messrs.  Davison's  had  been  injured  by  the 
weather,  but  Belle  Lyonnaise  and  Comtesse  de  Serenye  were  extremely 
fine.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four 
triplets,  and  the  blooms  staged  were  unsurpassed  in  the  Exhibition 
for  size,  substance,  or  colour.  Messrs.  Cooling  k  Sons,  Bath,  and 
Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co.  were  the  other  successful  exhibitors.  Mr. 
Prince's  best  blooms  were  Madame  Marie  Yerdier,  Madame  Marie 
Finger,  highly  coloured  ;  Alfred  Colomb,  superb  ;  Catherine  Mermet, 
ime  Lambsrd,  good  ;  Maiie  Yan  Houtte,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Duke 


of  Edinburgh,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Prince  Arthur,  Charles  Lefebvre, 
and  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pemet. 

For  eighteen  distinct  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses  Mr.  Prince  was  again 
well  ahead,  and  staged  in  the  best  of  condition  Madame  Lambard, 
Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Catherine  Mermet  large  and  full;  Amasone, 
Rnbens^grand ;  Anna  Ollivier,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pemet,  Souvenir 
d'Elise  vardon,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  and  President.  Messrs. 
Paul  k  Son  were  second  with  smaller  but  very  neat  blooms,  having 

good  examples  of  Madame  Lambard,  La  Boule  d'Or,  Jean  Ducher, 
ouvenir  d'nn  Ami,  and  Madame  Willermoz. 
In  the  class  for  twelve  new  Roses,  sinsle  trusses,  not  in  commerce 

Srevious  to  1878,  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  k  Sons,  Chester,  were  distinetlv 
rst  with  fresh  well-coloured  flowers  of  Duke  of  Teck,  Pride  of  Wal- 
tham, May  Qaennell,  full ;  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Julius  Finger,  Crown 
Prince,  A.  K.  Williams,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  large  and  good  form  j 
Madame  Ducher,  Edward  Dnfonr,  and  Brightness  of  Cheshunt. 
Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co.  were  second  with  neat  but  smaller  blooms  of 
Masterpiece,  Crown  Prince,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Madame  A.  Dumesnil, 
Gloire  de  Bourg  la  Reine.  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Manion,  Comte  Horace 
de  Choiseul,  and  Barthelemy  Joubert.  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son  were 
third  with  good  blooms  of  R.  K.  G.  Baker,  Mdlle.  Marguerite  Manion, 
and  Pride  of  Waltham.    There  were  five  entries. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  single  blooms  anv  dark  Hybrid  Perpetual, 
Mr.  Prince  was  first  with  grand  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams  ;  Messrs. 
J.  Dickson  k  Sons  second  with  good  Marie  Banmann  ;  and  Messrs. 
Cranston  k  Co.  third  with  smaller  but  good  examples  ef  Alfred 
Colomb,  four  collections  being  staged.  In  the  corresponding  class 
for  twelve  light  Roses  Mr.  Prince  was  again  first  with  La  France, 
Messrs.  Davison  k  Co.  and  J.  Dickson  k  Sons  taking  the  remaining 
prizes  with  the  same  variety. 

AmaUurt*  ClasHt.— The  Roses  in  the  amateurs'  classes,  both  open 
and  local,  were  throughout  good.  Mr.  John  Burrell,  Darlington,  took 
the  lead  with  thirty-six  single  trusses,  followed  closely  by  the  Rev. 
Canon  Hole  with  blooms  equally  good  in  size  and  form  but  scaroelvso 
bright.  In  the  first  collection  Countess  of  Oxford,  Franyois  Miohelon, 
Yictor  Yerdier,  Dupny  Jamain.  Etienne  Levet,  Alfred  Colomb,  and 
Innocente  Pirola  were  all  good.  Canon  Hole  staged  fine  blooms  of 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Duke  of  Wellington,  Madame 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Madame  Caroline  Kuster.  For  eighteen 
triplets  the  last-named  exhibitor  was  first,  the  most  striking  blooms 
bemg  Capitaine  Christy,  Antoine  Ducher,  La  France,  Etienne  Levet, 
Souvenir  d'nn  Ami,  and  Madame  Sophie  Fropot.  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtre^, 
Slough,  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for  twelve  Teas  or  Koi- 
settes,  and  staged  very  creditable  blooms,  for  which  the  first  prize 
was  awarded,  the  best  examples  being  Alba  Rosea,  Archimede, 
Niphetos,  Madame  Lambard,  and  Devoniensis. 

in  the  local  amateurs'  class  for  twenty-four  single  trusses  there 
was  good  competition,  some  even  collections  beine  staged.  W.  Brock- 
bank,  Esq.,  Didsbury,  was  first,  having  exoeUent  blooms  of  the 
standard  varieties  before  mentioned.  W.  L.  Palfrey.  Esq.,  Altrin- 
cham,  was  second ;  and  Mr.  Thomas  Walkden,  Wellington,  third. 
For  twelve  blooms  B.  J.  Thomson,  Esq.,  Timperley,  W.  8.  Palfrey, 
Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  R.  Ward,  Timperley.  were  the  prizetakeo  as  named, 
an  extra  prize  being  awarded  to  Jonn  Davenport,  Esq.,  Altrincbam. 
For  six  blooms  Messrs.  Palfrey,  Thomson,  and  James  Brown,  Heaton 
Mersey,  obtained  the  awards. 

Bouquets. —IvL  the  class  for  three  Mr.  Mason,  Yictoria  Street,  Man- 
chester, was  deservedly  placed  first.  One  was  entirely  composed  of  a 
few  dark  buds  and  the  rest  MarechalNiel  with  a  tasteful  intermixture 
of  foliage ;  the  next  of  a  pink  Tea  and  Niphetos,  the  third  being 
divided  into  four  quarters  by  dark  Rose  buds,  each  quarter  being 
filled  with  various-coloured  Teas  with  small  buds  of  Kiphetos  stand- 
ing well  above  the  rest.  Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co.  were  second  with 
neat  examples,  a  good  number  of  Moss  buds  being  used.  Messrs. 
Davison  k  Co.  third.  In  the  class  for  one  bouquet  the  same  exhi- 
bitors took  the  awards  in  the  order  as  named  for  the  three. 

MUcellaneouM  ExhibiU, — Messrs.  Cole  k  Sons.  Within^ton,  contri- 
buted considerably  to  the  effect  of  the  Exhibition  with  a  choice 
assortment  of  small  stove  and  gremihonse  plants,  including  Ericas, 
Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Palms,  Ferns,  Ixorss,  Gloxinias, and  others:  .also 
stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  in  boxes.  Messrs.  F.  W.  k  H.  Stans- 
field,  nurserymen.  Sale,  Cheshire,  sent  a  collection  of  choice  varieties 
of  hardv  Ferns ;  Messrs.  Dickson,  Brown  k  Tait  boxes  of  cut  Roses 
and  herbaceous  cut  flowers ;  Messrs.  Dickson  k  Robinson  staged  a 
similar  but  larger  display ;  Messrs.  Cooling  k  Sons,  Bath,  staged 
a  large  number  of  cut  Boses  in  boxes  and  baskets.  Mr.  Samuel 
Barlow,  Middleton,  exhibited  a  very  fine  collection  of  Persian  Ranun- 
culus, which  excited  much  attention  and  praise  both  from  the  Judges 
and  public,  and  the  Society's  gold  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Barlow 
for  this  unique  contribution  to  an  excellent  Show. 


Fineei 
Maasi 


Omphalodbs  L0CTLLX.— This  is  a  lovely  alpine,  native  of  Southern 
Europe,  of  very  dwarf  habit,  a  favourite  with  all  oonnoisseun  in 
such  plants.  Leaves  on  short  petioles,  ovate-oblong,  blunt,  very 
glaucous.  Flowers  produced  in  lax  panicles,  about  half  an  inch  across, 
with  8aucer-sha{>ed  corollas  of  a  porcelain  bine  colour  tinged  with 
pink.  Most  distinct  and  pretty,  appearing  throughout  all  the  summer 
months.  It  was  for  a  long  time  considered  a  very  miffy  plant,  and 
is  still  treated  as  such  by  some  growers.  Such  treatment  mine  it, 
as  it  enjoys  full  exposure.     Mr.  Ewbank  onoe  remarked  to  the 
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B,  pUosd  oloM  to  k  ledge  of  atone  ao  that  tbe  puiUilei 
■;  Sat  it  Di»y  »l»o  ba  pWt«d  in  thoborderif  t6o  poii- 

tion  i>  Iboronihly  dnined  and  the  plants  mipplisd  with  verr  tre« 

■dU,  then  it  wiU  Soniuh^H. 


wnuz  leroootinK  thia  plant,  "  It  doea  like  a  weed  in  my  guden  j"      being  diBlriboted  we  shall  probably  heai  more  nniecUiig  its  merits 
iniiao^doea^aad  >n  other  places  beeidee.    The  rockery  u  oertain^      AnotBei  yew.  r  j  i         a 

COTTAGERS'  CROPPING. 
NoncTHO  lut  year  a  aacceeaful  example  of  crapping  on  a  oot- 
tager'a  allotment  I  tliink  it  worth  while  to  record  it.  It  waa 
adjoining  a  main  road,  and  three  good  crops  i^  vegetablea  were 
obtained  with  once  digging  acd  maooring.  This  piece  ol  groood 
(about  12  percbeel  waa  mannr«d  and  dog  in  FebruMy  and  tbe  early 
part  of  March,  and  Myatt'e  Prolific  Potato  planted  in  rowi  2  feet 
asnnder  before  the  last-named  month  waa  out.    In  the  middle  of 


POBMAN'8  EXCELSIOR  STRAWBERRY. 

Labt  yttr  Mr.  Laiton  and  other  cultivatora  wrote  approringly 
of  thin  variety,  of  which  Mr.  Gilbert  has  now  aent  na  fraita.  Two 
of  these,  showing  tbe  cockscomb  (£g.  10)  and  conical  form  (Eg.  11), 
are  represented  in  tbe  annexed  engrarings, 

Mr.  Gilbertwrites  in  reference  to  thia  Btrawberry  : — "Tbisbeiog 
tbe  lint  year  of  thia  variety  fruiting  here  I  cannot  con&ileatly 
Bpeak  of  it  u  I  believe  it  deaerrei ;  neveitbeleaa,  I  may  say  it 
protniMa  remarkably  welL  Forman'a  Bxcelaior  haa  one  really 
good  proper^— it  ripens  the  later  fmit  and  awella  tbem  ofi  in  a 
Temarkable  manner.  Tbe  flavour  ia  all  that  can  be  wished  ;  the 
site  is  alto  latiafactory,  and  tbe  robustness  of  the  plant  is  extra- 
ordinaiy.  Small  plants  tamed  ont  of  small  60-siEed  pots  and 
-'-■-' i  Wd"    ■    ■         ■  ■  ■' 


every  aLtematc  two  rows,  the  hantm  of  the  Potatoes  being  tamed 
Inwards  into  the  furrow  in  which  tbe  Spronla  were  not  plantrf, 
thna  giving  them  more  light  and  air.  Before  the  end  of  Jaly  the 
Potatoes  were  all  forked  out,  thus  leaving  the  rows  of  Brusaela 
Bproats  1  feet  apart.  The  land  when  the  Potatoes  were  cleared 
was  levelled  with  a  fork,  tbe  loose  hanlm  removed,  aod  white 
Tnmip  seed  sown  broadcast  thinly  in  the  4-teet  space,  but  ttot 
clcee  to  tbe  Bpronta,  and  being  ahowery  weather  at  the  time  tbe 
Turnips  made  good  pK^reas,  and  were  in  use  from  Qie  end  of 


It  these  remarks  may  prove  of  some  service.  For  tbe  Brussels 
Sprouts  to  succeed  it  is  esceutial  that  tbe  Potato  haulm  be  turned 
away  from  them  with  tbe  hand  into  the  space  where  none  are 
nlanted.  My  coarse-growing  Potatoes  would  not  be  good  for  this 
kind  of  cropping,  but  the  early  Aahleaf  kinds  are  very  suitable. 


LILIDM  PARDALINUM. 

Mb.  Qboboe  Wilson  of  Heatherbauk,  near  Weybridge,  » 
most  snecessfnl  cnltlvator  of  Lilies,  when  visiting  my  garden  last 
spring  paid  a  great  compliment  to  Lilium  pardalinnra,  which 
were  then  In  an  early  stage  of  growth.  He  said  that  tbey  sur- 
passed in  siie  and  vigour  anything  he  had  been  able  to  produce 
in  Sarrey,  and  I  muet  own  that  I  have  never  seen  them  grow 
•o  fine  anywhere  else :  I  may  venture,  therefore,  to  give  some 
account  of  their  cnltdvatiou. 

L,  pardalinnm  has  an  extensive  native  range  in  the  moun- 
tainous districts  of  the  United  Slates.  Several  local  or  acci- 
dental varieties  have  received  distinct  specifio  namea,  but  inter- 
mediate forms  of  every  gradation  show  them  all  to  belong  to  one 
species.    Mr.  Elwes  in  his  Monograph  of  Lilies  gives  it  tbe  name 


two-year-olda.  I  may  add  tliat  too  mnch  manure  wonld,  in  my 
opinion,  grow  tbe  i^aots  too  strong." 

From  Ut.  Henry  Boothby  of  Loutb,  Lincolnshire,  we  have  re- 
ceived the  following  account  of  Forman's  Eic^ior: — "This 
variety  waa  raised  by  Mr.  Forman  of  Louth  about  eigbt  years  ago. 
Its  progenitor  was  James  Veitch,  and  it  partakes  of  the  quality  of 
its  parent  as  to  early  prodnctiveneag.  Its  historical  career  com- 
menced  in  Jaly,  18TE,  at  the  Nottingham  Arboretnm  Show,  open 
to  all  England,  when  the  Jndgos  awarded  it  a  first  prixe  for  tbe 
beet  new  variety  of  Btiawbarry,  a  good  judge  remarking  at  tbe 
time, '  it  oertainJy  is  Uie  finest  ^it  yet  raised  for  size,  colour,  and 
fiavonr  combined.'  A  cgrrespondent  in  last  week's  Journal  says 
it  is  early  like  Qaribaldi,  ana  as  la^e  again  in  tise,  but  some  of 
the  fmits  are  hollow.  1  have  erown  it  for  rears,  and  must  say  I 
never  saw  any  failing  of  ttiis  kind.  One  thing  is  to  be  avoided 
in  its  culture,  and  that  is  too  rich  soil.  If  this  be  given  the  plant 
makes  growth  to  the  detriment  of  the  fruit  The  weigbl  of  eeveial 
fruits  gathered  thia  week  was  11  oz.,  and  the  aize  8}  inches  in 
eircnmterenoe  each," 

We  aubjoin  a  description  of  the  sample  of  Fonnan's  Bxceluot 
which  Mr,  Oilbert  sent  to  nt.  Fruit  large,  varying  from  a  sym- 
metrical conical  ahape  to  a  wide-spread  cockscomb.  Skin  dark 
red,  of  nnilorm  colour  all  over  its  Bnrtace,  which  is  rather  deeply 
pitted  with  moderately  siaed  seeds.  Flesh  firm,  tinged  )Mln 
•earlet  throughout,  quite  solid,  juicy,  rather  briskly  flavored,  and 
with  a  fine  aroma.  This  la  an  early  Strawberry,  as  large  and  as 
handsome  as  President,  than  which  it  ia  richer  and  latbei  more 
aprighlly  m  flavour. 

This  appears  to  be  a  varied  of  considerable  merit;  and  the 
bollownesa  of  the  froit  whiob  waa  referred  to  last  week,  waa  pro- 
bably due  to  luxuriant  growth  of  the  plants  and  too  generoui 
coltnre,  as  we  observe  that  both  Mr.  Qiibert  and  Mr.  Boothby  in- 
dicate that  rich  soil  is  undesirable  for  a  variety  of  which  tbe  babit 
seema  to  be  natnnUly  robust,    Now  that  Fimnan's  Exoelaittt  i* 


Fig.  II, 
of  the  Gatifomiao  Lily.  The  name  "  califomicnm,"  however,  is 
generally  given  to  a  very  beautiful  and  distinct  varie^,  of  which 
the  growtb  is  less  robust,  but  tbe  flowers  larger  and  deeper  in 
colour,  with  tbe  groond  of  tbe  centre  nearly  white ;  tbey  are  also 
produced  in  smaller  nnmbera — seldom  mora  than  three  or  foul 
on  a  stalk — than  in  tbe  type  of  the  species. 

The  ordinary  L.  pardalmum  grows  to  a  height  of  from  7  to 
9  feet,  sometimes  bearing  as  many  as  fifteen  flowers  on  a  item, 
which  is  more  or  len  tmnched  above  tbe  lowest  flowers.  Another 
dwtinat  Eoim  generally  bean  the  name  of  L.  MicbawUi.  In  tUi 
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variety  the  whorls  are  more  densely  set  with  le&ves,  and  the 
leaves  more  slender  and  pointed  ;  t&e  flowers  are  smaUerj  but 
abundantly  produced  ;  the  general  growth  is  less  robust,  but  the 
increase  very  rapid.  These  three  represent  the  most  distinct 
forms,  but  there  are  many  others  possessing  characters  more  or 
less  marked,  though  perhaps  all  may  be  found  amongst  thoee 
imported  and  cold  nnoer  tha  general  name  of  pardalinnm. 

As  regards  cultivation,  I  believe  that  this  Lily  finds  something 
especially  congenial  in  the  peat  which  I  procure  from  the  hilU 
near  me.  The  beds  are  dug  out  to  a  depth  of  4  feet,  thoroughly 
drained,  and  filled  with  a  mixture  consisting  of  two- thirds  or 
three-fourths,  or  even  more,  chopped  peat.  The  more  peat  the 
better  this  Lily  seems  to  like  the  soil.  As  for  situation,  I  have 
come  to  think  that  in  the  cloudy  and  rainy  climate  of  Cheshire 
they  cannot  have  too  much  sun.  The  surface  of  the  bed  is 
covered  with  Ledums,  Menziesias,  slow-growing  Ericas,  Azalea 
mollis,  and  similar  shrubs.  One  I  formerly  recommended, 
Pemettya  mucronata,  grovrs  too  fast  and  rootq  too  thickly  on  the 
surface,  robbing  the  soil.  Many  of  the  Epimediums  are  good, 
but  E.  pinnatum  I  find  liable  to  the  same  objection  as  the 
Pemettya— making  too  strong  growth.  The  use  of  these  plants 
is  to  keep  the  surface  of  the  soil  cool,  and  to  protect  the  young 
growths  in  spring.  I  do  not  like  the  shrubs  to  be  more  than  a 
foot  high,  or  the  growth  of  the  Lilies  is  apt  to  be  drawn  too  much. 
A  late  spring  is  to  be  desired  for  these  as  well  as  for  other  Lilies. 

L.  pardalinum  has  never  been  killed  by  frost  in  my  g^tfden, 
but  when  they  have  grown  clear  of  the  shrubs  the  point  of  the 
shoot  is  very  Bensiiive  and  easily  destroyed  by  frost  The  more 
advanced  it  is  the  more  tender  it  becomes,  and  every  year  I  have 
several  heads  spoilt  by  late  frosts :  this  year  some  were  killed  at 
the  beginning  of  June.  The  capricious  way  in  which  the  frost 
takes  a  head  in  the  middle  of  a  bunch,  leaving  those  around  it 
quite  unhurt,  is  unaccountable.  With  the  exception  of  L.  Han- 
Boni,  which  forms  its  buds  so  unfortunately  early  that  I  have 
never  yet  been  able  to  make  it  flower  out  of  doors,  L.  parda- 
linum is  the  worst  sufferer  from  late  frosts.  Still  90  per  cent 
of  the  stalks  generally  escape  unhurt,  and  make  a  grand  forest 
of  flowers  about  the  middle  of  July.  The  beds,  however,  have 
to  be  filled  with  upright  iron  rods  from  7  to  9  feet  high,  far 
more  thickly,  in  proportion  to  their  sise,  than  the  poles  in  a 
Hop  yard.  The  stalk  is  so  soft  and  brittle  as  to  require  to  be 
tied  against  every  wind,  even  in  the  most  sheltered  position  I  can 
give,  but  then  my  garden  is  a  windy  place.  All  the  varieties  of 
L.  pardalinum  increase  fast  not  less  m  my  soil  than  threefold 
every  year,  and  I  have  never  left  them  for  more  than  three  years 
in  the  same  spot.  The  bulbs  soon  grow  in  a  cluster  on  the  surface 
of  the  soil,  and  the  heads  become  so  crowded  that  the  flowers 
cannot  expand  properly.  I  have  now  begun  to  plant  them  in  my 
mixed  fiower  beds,  where  they  seem  to  be  doing  pretty  well,  but 
not  so  well  as  in  the  peat ;  but  all  my  flower  beds  are  artificiidly 
drained,  and  consist  of  made  soil,  or  the  stiff  cold  native  clay 
would  make  all  gardening  hopeless. 

Much  has  been  written  about  the  best  time  for  transplanting 
Lilies.  The  question  is  an  important  one,  for  some  Lilies  seem  to 
take  three  years  to  recover  from  transplanting,  and  we  know  that 
the  roots  of  many  kinds  of  Lily  are  in  active  growth  when  there 
is  no  indication  of  growth  above  ground.  Mr.  Wilson  has  told  us 
that  he  has  often  found  Lily  bulbs  grow  and  continue  healthy  for 
years  without  anything  appearing  on  the  surface.  In  all  garden- 
ing operations,  however,  experience  is  better  than  theory,  and  in 
the  case  of  L.  pardalinum  and  most  other  Lilies  I  have  found 
spring  the  worst  and  early  autumn  the  best  time  for  transplanting. 
When  the  tops  begin  to  turn  colour,  but  have  still  life  in  them, 
most  Lilies  are  moved  with  least  cost  to  their  next  year's  growth. 

L.  pardalinum  does  not  suffer  much  from  the  attaclu  of  slugs 
or  other  ground  vermin,  and,  though  the  stalks  are  often  attacked 
with  spot,  that  disease  is  not  so  destructive  as  it  is  to  other  Lilies. 
The  fiowering  of  many  stalks  not  only  of  L.  anratum,  which,  being 
latest,  suffers  worst,  but  of  L.  Humboldti,  L.  canadense,  L.  super- 
bum,  and  others,  is  annually  destroyed  in  my  garden  by  this 
troublesome  atmospheric  blight.  Happily,  though  it  may  be  con- 
tagious, it  is  not  hereditary  or  persistent  for  I  make  a  practice 
of  marking  by  labels  the  worst  cases,  and  not  unfrequently  find 
that  those  very  bulbs  which  are  worst  affected  one  year  are 
amongst  the  finest  and  most  healthy  the  following  year.  L.  par- 
dalinum seldom  shows  signs  of  spot  until  the  flowering  is  nearly 
over,  and  then  not  to  such  an  extent  as  to  kill  the  leaves  and 
stalk  prematurely.  As  far  as  my  experience  of  Lilies  extends 
this  is  far  the  best  of  all  the  American  Lilies  for  general  culti- 
vation in  gardens. — C.  Wolley  Dod. 


Ikdiarubbbr  Plaats.— Mr.  W.  T.  Thiselton  Dyer  recently  brought 
before  the  Liunean  Society  an  important  communication  on  the 


caoutchouc-yielding  Apocynaoea  of  Malaya  and  Tropical  Africa- 
After  giving  a  general  sketch  of  the  structural  and  phvsiological 
conditions  of  the  occurrence  of  caoutchouc  in  plants,  the  author 
pointed  out  that  the  plants  which  appeared  to  vield  it  in  oommercial 
quantity  in  three  widely  separated  regions  all  belonffed  to  one  tribe 
of  Apocynacess,  the  Carissesa.  In  the  Bast  Indies  the ''  gutta  sing- 
garip"  of  the  Mahiy  Peninsula,  the  "  gutta  sooeoo"  of  Borneo,  was 
the  produce  of  a  new  species  Willugbbeia,  W.  BurbidffeL  Many 
other  species  of  this  and  allied  genera  also  seemed  to  produce  caont^ 
chouc  in  quantity  worth  collection.  In  central  Africa  Landolphia, 
which  was  closely  allied  to  Willnghbeia,  but  differed  in  poesessing 
terminal  instead  of  axillary  flowers,  was  the  most  important  source. 
On  the  east  coast  caoutchouc  was  yielded  by  L.  owariensis  and  L. 
florida,  the  latter  a  very  ornamental  plant  As  the  rubber  exuded 
from  the  cut  stems,  it  was  plastered  by  the  collectors  on  the  breast 
and  arms,  and  the  thick  layer  when  peeled  off  and  cut  up  into 
squares  was  called  ^  thimble  rubber."  On  the  west  coast  the  most 
importont  species  was  L.  Kirkii,  the  rubber  of  which  could  be  wound 
off  into  balk  or  small  rolls  from  the  cut  stems,  like  silk  from  a  co- 
coon ;  this  spcKBiee  was  called  '*  Matere."  L.  florida  also  occurred, 
and  was  caUed  **  m'bunga ;"  its  rubber  was  worked  up  into  balls,  but 
was  inferior  in  value.  The  rubber  of  L.  Petersiana  was  of  little 
importance.  In  South  America  Hancoruia  speclosa  yielded  what 
was  called  '*  mangabeiza  rubber." — (Nature.) 

CARDIFF  ROSE  SHOW. 

Thk  second  Exhibition  of  this  flourishine  child  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  was  held  in  the  Drill  Hall,  Oardiff,  on  Wednesday  last, 
and  notwithstanding  the  unfavourable  "skyey"  influences,  which 
have — by  the  constantly  recnrrins  showers — sadly  militated  against 
the  freshness  and  brightness  of  tne  flowers,  was  greatly  in  advance 
of  its  predecessors.  There  were  some  excellent  boxes  of  blooms  and 
some  very  flne  flowers  shown,  but  there  is  still  great  need  for  improve- 
ment amongst  the  local  growers,  many  of  their  exhibits  being  of  an 
inferior  quality,  and  manifesting  a  most  heroic  disregard  of  names. 
Still  there  was  improvement  The  absurdity  of  added  folia^  had 
been  done  away  with:  and  although  some  still  exhibited  in  the 
old  slovenly  style,  yet  I  believe  we  shall  see  here,  as  we  have  seen 
elsewhere,  that  the  presence  of  good  exhibits  showing  the  standard 
which  is  to  be  reached  will  have  its  effect  That  the  Society,  under 
the  able  and  genial  secretaryship  of  Mr.Pettigrew.is  a  flourishing  one 
may  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  two  gold  medals  of  the  National 
Rose  Society  were  given  as  prizes,  and  that  a  very  liberal  schedule 
inducing  growers  from  a  distance  to  compete  was  provided,  in  which, 
as  in  the  parent  Society's  schedule,  provision  was  made  for  all  comers. 
Happily  tne  day  was  nne,  and  a  large  number  of  the  inhabitants  of 
this  basy  place  availed  themselves  of  the  opportuaity  of  enjoving  the 
feast  of  Itoses  and  the  performances  of  a  very  excellent  band. 

The  following  were  the  chief  awards.  Glass  1,  for  forty-eight  dis- 
tinct varieties,  tne  first  prize  was  awarded,  together  with  the  National 
Society's  gold  medal,  to  the  Cranston  Nursery  Co.,  Hereford,  for  a 
fine  stand  containing  the  following  varieties  : — Capitaine  Christy, 
Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Madame  Yidot  good  and  rarely  seen  now  |  Charles 
Darwin,  Marie  Finger,  Oomtesse  d*Ozf  ord,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Mrs. 
Baker,  La  France,  Reynolds  Hole,  Slie  Morel,  Duke  of  Teck,  Oomtesse 
de  Serenye,  Dinff4  Conard,  shown  as  we  never  see  it  by  anyone  else  ; 
Royal  Standard,  fine ;  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame  Lachaime,  Marie 
Rady,  Jean  Ducher,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marquise  de  Oastellane,  Anguate 
Neumann,  Catherine  Mermet,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Marquise  de  Morte- 
mart,  Marie  Baumann,  Lnlia,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Madame  Charles, 
Marguerite  Mandin,  a  Rose  unknown  to  me — ^a  large-petalled  flower ; 
Gto^ral  Jacqueminot,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Horace  Yemet  Duch- 
esse  de  Yallombrosa,  Penelope  Mayo,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami.  Alfred 
Colomb,  Souvenir  de  la  Malmaison,  Mrs.  Jowitt  Princess  Mary  of 
Cambridge,  Jean  Liabaud,  Marie  Yan  Houtte.  John  S.  Mill,  Bouc^uet 
d'Or,  Pierre  Notting,  Marguerite  de  St  Amand,  and  Duke  of  Wellmg- 
ton.  In  the  daas  for  twenty-four  trebles  the  same  flrm  was  again 
first  with  the  stands  containing  a  selection  from  the  above  varieties. 
Thej  were  also  first  in  the  class  for  twenty-four  singles,  and  still 
agam  flrst  for  twent};-four  Teas  a  fine  box  containmg  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Madame  Emilie  Dupuy,  a  Rose  I  did  not  recollect  to  have 
seen  before — a  well-formed  flower  of  the  Gloire  de  Dijon  type ; 
Madame  Manin,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Willermoz,  Marie  Yan  Houtte, 
Catherine  Mermet,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Anna  Ollivier,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
Madame  Brarf,  Adam,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron,  Madame  Larabard, 
Devoniensia,  Madame  Bertot,  Madame  Margottin,  Triomphe  de  Lux- 
embourg, Caroline  Kuster,  Madame  Oaniille,  Marie  Quillot,  Madame 
Furtado,  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain.  In  twenty-four  of  one 
variety  they  were  equal  flrst  with  Mr.  Grant  with  Mn.  Jowitt,  and 
first  for  the  best  twelve  Teas  of  one  kind  with  Niphetos,  thus  truly 
making  a  clean  sweep  of  the  first  prizes.  Messrs.  Davison  were  good 
seconds  in  most  of  these  classes. 

Amongst  amateurs  Mr.  G.  P.  Hawtrey  of  Slough  and  Mr.  W.  Grant 
of  Ledbury  were  the  chief  exhibitors,  showing  excellent  stands  of 
slightly  weathered  flowers,  although  much  less  so  than  might  have 
been  expected.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Mr.  Hawtrey  won  the  firjt 
prize  and  the  National  Society's  gold  medal  with  Cbarles  Darwin, 
Douvenir  d'un  Ami,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Jules  Finger,  Jean  Liabaud, 
Alfred  Colomb,  John  Hopper,  Capitaine  Christy,  Madame  ISoutin, 
Maurice  Bernardin,  Richard  Laxton,  Oomtesse  de  Ohoiseul,  La  France, 
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Hadame  TictoT  Terdier,  Thomai  Uilb,  EtieiiEka  L«Tet,  CoDtcBK  Eiia 
iv.  Pare,  a  good  bloom  of  this  capricious  beauty  [  MonB.  B,  T.  Teas, 
OomteBse  da  Kadaillac,  Tery  lotelr  ;  Dnke  of  Teck,  Bouveoii  de  Paul 
Key FOD.  Ferdinand  de  Lewiepa.  He  also  won  thefint  prize  far  twelve 
Teas,  amongst  which  Marie  Van  Hoatte,  Madame  Hippoljte  Jamain, 
Caroline  Enstcr,  Alba  Bosea,  Niphetos,  Sonvenir  d'nn  Ami,  Sou- 
Tenir  de  Paul  KaTron,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Hadamo  Willermoz 
were  very  fine.  llr.  Grant  was  first  with  eighteen  ttebles,  and  Mr. 
Barriogton  first  with  twelve  of  one  aort  with  a  good  stand  of  I^ 
France,  and  Mr.  Grant  fiist  with  eix  Teas  of  one  aait  with  Bouvenir 
Mr.  A.  Pettigrew  was  first  tor  the  Marqaii  of  Bute's  priie 
-'■  "--i  at  Tork-and-Lanoasler.    These  were  the  principal 


for  the  best  b  __ 

■tands,  and  as  space  ia  limited  I  most  ni 

ingementa  of  the  Siio 


doe  to  Mr.  Pettigrew  and  Mr.  Taylor,  who,  aided  by 
{  Coainiitl«e,  have  managed  to  eataibtish  a  fionriahing 
as  yean  ^  on  will,  I  doubt  not,  be  one  of  the  largest 
it  exhibitiooi. — D.,  Deal. 


MELON  SETTINO— THE  EFFECTS  OF  BOTTOM 
HEAT. 

The  tnining,  the  soil,  the  variety,  the  treatment,  generally  have 
much  to  do  with  &  good  set  of  Meloas  or  the  reverse.     When 
allowed  to  grow  wildly  inBtead  of  having  the  growths  properly 
trained,  regulated,  stopped  in  order  toconcentrate growth,  Melons 
often  fail  to  act.    When  soil  ia  too  poor,  too  light,  or  too  rich,  the 
crop  fails.     ETen  when  properly  trained  and  properly  fed  a 
poor  crop  follows  if  the  vaiiety  grown  is  a  shy  Ktter ;  while 
md  Ire-atoieQt  generally,  canaing  weakly  health,   will  spoil 
avetythiog,  no  matter  how  orthcdoz  the  tniDioSi  bow  good 
the  soil,  or  prolific  the  variety. 

Independent  of  all  these  causes  of  failure  there  Is  another 
which  may  never  have  been  suspected— we  mean  loo  high  a 
temperature  in  the  soil.  That  steady  bottom  beat  ia  of  much 
advantage  nobody  will  den^,  but  when  that  is  overdone  the 
result  is  growth  so  wanting  in  strength  as  to  be  incapable  of 
carrying  a  crop.  I  sm  not  prepared  to  state  what  ia  a  proper 
figure  for  bottom  heat,  but  my  experience  ia  that  70'^  ia  better 
than  90°,  for  the  latter,  while  it  insures  a  rapid  and  even  • 
Tigoroua  growth,  is  against  a  free  set.  With  the  bottom  heat 
at  70°  the  crop  is  larger.  I  am  tree  to  conteas,  however,  that 
witb  the  higher  temperature  superior  trait,  more  especially  in 
flavour,  is  obtained. 

In  my  case  the  heat  cannot  always  be  regalated,  for  three 
compartments  are  heated  from  one  boiler.  When  the  heat  can 
be  regulated  care  ahould  be  taken  not  to  have  a  too  high 
bottom  heat  till  a  full  crop  ia  set.  In  the  caae  of  dung  beds 
tbey  should  he  built  as  narrow  as  possible,  and  even  have  holes 
through  them  should  the  bottom  beat  eioeed  80°.  When  the 
fruit  \»  set  [iaings  can  be  applied  to  keep  the  heat  ttma  declin- 
ing, or  even  to  raise  it,  especially  m  caae  of  crope  ripeniog 
late  in  the  Mason. — Sikolk-eluidei), 


CARNATIONS  FOR  TOWNS. 
In  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  towns  caltivatora  ol  out- 
door flowers  often  ezperienoe  considerable  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing their  favourites  in  satisfactory  condition,  and  rcany  have 
to  lament  gricTona  failures  in  their  attempts  to  add  to  the 
numlier  of  plaata  that  can  be  grown  in  auch  situations.    How 
many  have  endeavoured  to  acclimatise  that  popular  favourite 
the  Bose  within  the  smoke  radius  of  London,  and  how  few  can 
record  evstt  a  moderate  share  of   success  t      For   the   antumn 
we  have  the   Chryaantbsmum  it  ia  true,  and  that  ia  a  host  in 
itself ;  but  for  the  sammer  months  the  nrbau  gardens  are  ren- 
dered bright  uiually  by  a  few  of  the  stereotyped  bedding  plante, 
\  which  scarlet  Zonal  Pelugoninma  are  ftequeatiy  too 


Pcrbapa  there  ts  no  class  of  really  hardy  plants  so  well  ailapted 
to  take  the  place  of  the  Kose  in  city  gardens  aa  the  Carnations 
and  Ficotees,  which  flower  at  the  same  period,  and  wiUi  little  core 
give  farmore  aatisfaction.  Mr,  B.  S.  Dodwell's  aucceas  with  tbeae 
plants,  even  from  a  florist's  point  of  view,  ia  well  known,  and  yet 
the  floweta  which  secured  him  such  high  honours  were  all  grown 
under  what  might  be  considered  very  natavonrabie  circumatance* 
— in  a  densely  populated  district,  and  in  nnpleasant  proximity  to  a 
nulway  where  hundreds  of  trains  passed  daily.  It  would,  how- 
ever, be  difficult  to  find  a  better  example  of  the  excellent  results 
that  can  be  obtained  in  the  cultare  of  Carnations  as  hardy  border 
plant*  in  towns  than  that  afliorded  by  the  collection  in  Messrs. 
J.  Teitch  &,  Sons'  nursery  at  Chelsea,  which  ia  now  in  superb 
condition,  and  will  doublleaa  yet  improve  for  a  week  or  more. 
Several  thousands  of  planta,  which  had  been  grown  in  pots  during 
Miater,  were  placed  oal  In  beds  in  early  spring,  and  with  ordinary 


of  dowers  has  been  obtained  that  conid  not  be  excelled  , , 

one  of  the  firat  points  which  strike  a  visitor  is  the  aatoniahing 
floriferousness  of  the  plants  generally,  and  in  some  varieties  par- 
ticularly. Buds  and  flowers  in  all  stages  are  moat  abundant, 
several  of  the  more  vigorous  sorts  having  over  five  dozen  on  each 
plant.  Neat  and  not  too  conspicuous  at&es  aie  employed,  and  aa 
a  result  some  of  the  beds  present  an  even  mass  of  flowers,  the 
beauty  of  which  either  individually  or  collectively  cannot  bo  over- 
estimated. To  further  improve  and  prolong  their  attractions  a 
light  awning  ia  placed  over  each  bed  at  a  convenient  height,  so 
that  visitors  can  freely  inspect  the  beds  and  yet  injoi^from  beaTj 
rains  or  too  powerfnl  son  is  obviated. 
A  large  number  of  the  best  rarietiea  in  cultiTBtion  are  repre- 


which,  from  their  vigorous  habit,  effective  colours,  and  floriferons- 
ness,  appear  to  be  the  best  suited  for  general  cnltare,  thongh 
some  of  these  would  possibly  be  passed  by  rigid  adherents  to  the 
florist's  standard.  The  Carnations  are  the  Erst  deserving  of  notice ; 
and  it  may  be  here  observed  that,  bMHtifol  and  delicately  coloured 
aa  the  Ficotees  undoubtedly  are,  they  cannot  rank  with  thdl 
rivals  in  brilliance  and  eSectiveneas.  The  self  CamatiDns  in  par- 
ticular are  extremely  showy,  especially  in  la^e  beds,  and  th» 
freedom  witb  which  the;  bloom  is  no  mean  recommendation 


Fig.  12.— Odontjjlossoni  ALeiu 


.    (See  pseelO 


where  flowers  are  largely  in  demand.  Of  the  several  fine  vi 
represented  at  Chelsea  one  that  is  likely  to  attract  very  general 
attention  ia  W.  P.  Milner,  a  moat  promising  novelty,  wil^  pure 
white  blooms  of  good  size,  full  and  even,  and  produced  in  astonish- 
ing namben — four,  five,  or  even  six  dozens  of  blooms  and  buds  by 
each  plant.  Bnch  a  variety  would  poaseas  inestimable  value  to  a 
gardener,  yielding  a  rich  sapply  of  handsome  white  blooms,  which 
are  always  In  request.  Virgo  and  The  Bride  are  two  other  fine 
white-Bowered  varieties  of  great  beauty,  but  not  so  remarkable  as 
the  preceding.  Sulphur  King,  King  of  the  Yellows,  and  Stanstead 
Yellow  are  three  of  the  beet  yellow  selfs,  the  first-named  being 
dwarf  and  free.  A  new  variety  named  Florence  is,  however, 
worthy  of  notice  in  this  section ;  the  bloom*  are  bright  yellow 
with  an  orange  tinge,  they  are  very  large  and  full,  and  are 
produced  in  great  nombers.  Amongst  the  rose  selfa  Mrs.  Teigner, 
with  large  handsome  richly  coloured  blooms,  was  especially 
notable  ;  Gertrude  Teigner,  though  of  paler  colour,  is  also  a 
pleasing  variety,  the  blooms  being  of  good  size  and  freely  pro- 
duced ;  Lothair,  also  pale  rose,  with  the  preceding  forms  an 
excellent  trio.  Purple  selfs  are  very  handsome,  the  two  finest 
beiug  Auctioneer  and  Royal  Purple  ;  the  former  having  blooms  of 
medium  sise,  of  a  rich  purple  tint,  and  produced  in  great  numbers  ; 
the  latter  being  simiur  in  habit,  but  the  flowen  of  a  rather 
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brighter  orlntBon  parple  hoe.  Scarlet  seira  Are  ver;  abnadanF, 
and  all  are  more  or  leu  attractive.  Magoam  Bonnm  deferrei  tbe 
lead  for  ita  dark  icarlet  bloomi  are  not  onlr  of  great  lize  and 
subataoce,  but  tbej  are  k>  abondant  that  thn  plant*  have  an 
exceedingly  »howj  appearance.  Crimson  Pet  is  diitiagnitbed  by 
its  pecallarly  rich  colour— dark  scarlet  muoon.  Coronet  ia  a 
brilliant  acarlet  self,  with  large  well-Ionned  blooms ;  Fireman, 
Dolce  of  Wellington,  Jamci  Wilkin*,  Dan  Oodfrey,  and  Sportsman 
being  all  scarlet  selFs  of  considerable  merit,  varying  slightly  In 
tbe  depth  of  shade,  bnt  similar  in  snbetancB  and  quality  of 

In  the  other  sections  of  Camationa  the  acarlet  and  purple 
flake  Tarieties  are  moat  noteworthy  at  Chelsea  ;  for  though  the 
biiarrcs  are  also  admirably  represented,  they  are  scarcely  so 
effectiTe,  and  that  is  the  point  of  view  in  which  they  are  now 
being  considered.  Of  the  scarlet  flakes  Csndidate,  Adrian,  Lord 
Lyons,  and  William  Mellor  have  large  handgome  flower*,  the  la*t- 
named  being  particularly  One.  The  beat  pnrple  flakes  are  Earl 
of  Stamford,  Captain  Jinks.  Squire  Meyneli,  and  Bellerophos,  all 
richly  colonied.  The  rose  flakea  arc  also  tbij  BttractiTc,  and  Uiey 
are  all  so  good  that  it  ii  difficnlt  to  make  a  selection  ;  however, 
tbe  following  are  noteworthy  for  their  size,  suhatance,  and  clear 
colours :— Lord  Chelmsford,  Mn.  Anderson,  Lord  Beaconafield, 
and  lady  Mandeville.  Amongst  tbe  acailet  biiarre*  Bembranilt, 
Douglas,  Brilliant,  and  George  Rndd,  the  lart  being  an  eitremely 
dark  variety,  are  all  meritoriona ;  while  the  crimson  biiarres 
Rifleman,  Isaac  Wilkinson,  and  Albion's  Pride  are  the  leading 
forms  in  that  Motion, 

Picoteea  are  largely  repreaented,  but  it  ia  noteworthy  that  as 
border  flower*  tbe  moat  suitable  amongat  the*e  are  the  beary- 
edged  varieties,  those  with  the  fine  margioe  being  very  beautiful 
when  cut  and  staged,  bnt  their  attractiyeneaa  is  lo  a  great  ealent 
loHt  when  tbey  are  viewed  at  a  diaUoce.  Edith  Domhraio,  a  heavy 
ro»e-edged  variety,  is  one  of  the  moat  efiectiie,  and  Eliae  is 
another  good  one  of  the  same  type.  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  a  heavy 
purple-edged  form,  i*  veiy  handsome.  Norfolk  Scanty  ia  alao 
a  shovry  variety  of  that  type.  Qaeen  of  Summer  i*  a  new  medinm 
crimson-edped  Picotee,  with  neat  flower",  the  margin  very  richly 
coloured,  Mrs.  Brown  is  a  heavy-edge  form,  of  similar  colour  to 
the  above,  and  vety  striking.  One  other  fine  heavy  crimson- 
edged  variety  need  only  be  noticed— mamely,  Coiewain,  which 
haa  la^e  handsome  flowers  which  Bra  prodnced  with  great 
freedom.  The  best  of  the  light-edged  forma  are  the  following  :— 
Koae  and  red,  Bandmaater,  Mia*  Skinner,  and  Miu  Wood.  Purple 
Cynthia,  Her  Majeaty,  and  Woodie. 


CHRISTLETON  BOSE  SHOW. 

Cbhibtliton  ia  aiCuated  two  milea  out  of  Chwter.  It  ha«  a  Hose 
Show  of  growiag  piet«iuion»,  very  well  managed,  eaav  of  acoBu,  and 
worth  attention  on  the  part  of  aihibitors.  The  Show  this  year  was 
heldm  thereotory  gToondion  Juljllth;and  though  the  afternoon 
tnnied  out  wet  anJ  diminiahed  the  number  of  vititors,  thoce  who 
braved  tbe  elements  found  a  large  tent  full  of  beantifol  Roaoa, 
sopenor  both  m  quality  and  quantity  to  any  seen  in  the  nelghboor- 


tr  firms,  MeaarB.  Jameg  Dickson  &.  Bona,  and  P.  *  A.  Dickson 
»..u  ,jptia ;  the  former  wiuning  with  a  good  boi,  the  best  blooms 
being  Xavier  Olibo  Le  Havre,  and  Engfinio  Terdier  :  the  latter  ibowed 
good  blooms  of  Marie  Banmaon,  ICadame  C.  Wood,  and  Madame 
Dncher.  In  the  sime  section  (twelve  bloom*  of  any  one  light  Koae) 
Meaats.  Jamea  Dickson  took  fii*t  priie  for  a  very  fine  box  of  Uapi- 
tame  Christy,  ran  very  closely  by  tha  Eev.  L.  Qarnett  with  beantifS 
blooms  of  Baronne  de  fiothschild.  The  same  firm  showed  [not  for 
oompttition)  a  grand  box  of  twelve  Maria  Baumann. 

There  were  two  claaaee  (twenty-fonr  and  eighteen  aingle  bloomsl  in 
BecOon  B,  open  to  all  amat^ura  and  tha  competition  in  both  was 
very  close  In  twenty-f  onni  Mr.  C.  J.  Day  waa  fiiat,  cJoaelv  preaaed  bv 
Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  and  the  Rev.  L.  Qamett,  wliilo  Miaa  Maasey  washiablv 
commended.  In  eighteen*  tha  Bev.L.Gamett  waa  first  Mr  T  D  Ball 
second  Mr.  Dsy  third,  with  Mis*  Uaasey  placed  aa  before.  Mr. 
Day*  beat  blooms  were  La  Pranoe,  Louisa  Wood,  Victor  Verdier 
Dupny  Jamam,  Pran^oia  Miohelon,  and  Julia  Tonvaia.  Mr  Hall 
showed  good  example*  of  Marquise  de  Gastellano,  A.  K.  Williams 
Louis  Tan  Houtte,  Mario  Tan  Hontte,  Giniral  Jacqueminot,  wai 
EaginiB  Verdier.  Mr.  GaraeW  had  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Prinoe 
Camilla  de  Rohan,  Etienna  Levet,  Madame  Willermoi,  Annia  Laxton 
and  Mapa  Cbarta.  Miss  Haaaey  showed  a  good  bloom  of  Marie 
Louise  Pemet.  Section  C,  twelve  and  six  single  bloom*,  wa*  in- 
tended for  the  smaller  growers  exhibitors  in  SecUon  B  ^ng  ex- 
cluded. The  competition  In  this  section  was  good,  and  the  Ro«es 
shown  very  creditable  though  of  conree  inferior  to  thoae  in  Beotlon 
B,  which  ware  indeed  the  best  in  the  Show.  For  twelve  single 
blooms  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall  won  the  first  prin ,  Miaa  Humbaraton  Uie 


Facond,  and  Canon  Blomfleld  third.  For  six  blooms  the  first  prise 
went  to  Mr.  F.  H,  Gamett,  Mr.  Hntchinga  being  aecond,  and  Canon 
Blomfield  third.  Borne  very  good  blooma  were  shown  by  Mr.  J.  A. 
Hodgion  in  this  section,  whi(3i  would  undoubtedly  have  carried  off 
tbe  firet  priie,  but  owing  to  an  tntortuality  of  entry  they  were  ex- 
cluded from  competition.  Mr,  Hodgsou'i  Roaea  were  as  oood  as 
anything  In  the  Bbow.  There  were  several  local  classes,  but  tbe 
competition  waa  diaappointfng  and  tbe  Boaes  moderate.  In  Boction  B, 
for  Tea  Rosea,  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  easily  won  firat  priie  with  twelve 
beautiful  blooms,  Mr.  Day  being  aacond.  The  oompstitori  tn  tbls 
class  being  cioluded  from  the  next  (for  six  bloom*),  tie  Eev,  L.  Gar- 
nett  here  was  succesafol,  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall  won  the  second  priie. 

Perhaps  the  most  attractive  feature  in  tha  Bhor  was  a  clasa  for 
hardy  cut  flowers,  not  more  than  twenty-four  varieties.  The  Rev.  L. 
Garnett  won  tha  flrat  priie  with  a  beantifal  atand  of  twenty-four 
varieticE,  oompriaing  Spirsea  palmata,  DelpblnlDm  Cantab,  and  Pom- 
pon Brilliant,  Geranium  pratense  fi.-pl..  Phlox  Lord  Eo^slyn,  lilium 
erocenm,  Campaanla  grandla  and  turbinata,  QlidlolnB  CoMlU  The 
Bride,  Engllah  Iris,  Mimulus  cupreua  Birlliant,  Com  Marigold, 
Lychnis  chaloedonica,  Ac  Mr.  F.  N.  Gamatt  waa  a  good  seoond 
with  Phlox  Mr.  Hauler,  Spirma  Arnncna,  Alatromerla,  Delphlninm 
formoaum  Mr.  Ja*.  Hetme  and  ranancnloides,  Oentanrea  montana. 
Lychnis  Haageana,  ka.  Mr.  Townaand  Inoa  waa  third  with  a  neat 
collection,  and  Miaa  Cnrri*  bigbly  commended.  This  part  of  the 
Show  was  judged  by  the  Rav.  C.  Wolley  Dod  of  Edge  Hall,  Malpaa, 
who  showed  (not  tor  competitioe)  an  extensive  and  most  Interesting 
collection  of  herbaceona  flowers,  chief  among  them  being  a  noat 
magnificent  spike  of  Lilium  glgantenm,  thicker  than  a  man's  wrist, 
bearing  twacty-two  fully  developed  flowara.  This  had  been  grown 
In  the  open  ground,  and  judging  from  ttie  atump  which  we  saw  two 
days  later  most  have  stood  9  feet  high  or  more.  Other  showy  floweti 
in  hia  collection  wen  Ciatna  criapas,  (Enothera  Tonngi,  Geraniiun 
armeninm,  Stiene  armeria,  Francoa  rupeatris,  Centautea  macnraephala 
(greatly  admired),  Rodbeckia  Oalitomica,  Phlox  Lady  Napier  (a  beau- 
tiful pure  white  with  very  larga  pips),  Armeria  cephafolas,  Cyanantha* 
Icbatui,  Ononia  rotund  ifolia.  Orchis  (olioaa.  Inula  birta  and  glandu- 
loaa,  Lycbuis  dioica  a..pl.,  Luinm  pardalinum,  tc.  Tbere  is  no  doubt 
that  tbeea  collections  of  hardy  flower*,  duly  lalMlled  and  arranged 
tor  effect,  ware  greatly  admired  by  tha  vieiton,  and  added  mncb  to  the 
Interest  of  Ih*  Bbow.  Some  very  good  Rose  lioaqDets  were  exhibited, 
the_priiea  being  adjudged  firat  to  Mr.  G.  0.  Day  and  seoond  Xr  "- 

"'    "      s.Miaa  Thomoson'a  beina '■'-'-' ''      " — ■'- 

offered  f(  .     .,.„ 

prise  being  awarded  to  Miaa  GametL, 

Yorke  and  Miaa  Theo.  I^ce  were  highly  commanded.    ' „ 

verdict  upon  the  Roses  waa  that  they  were  inperior  to  those  shown 
last  year,  and  oonsideringtbe  very  imfavoiuable  weather  most  credit- 

.n„  ..  .1—  __i.;i!..._    Ti.i .ngeruenta  made  by  tha  Becretaiie*, 

were  most  complete,  and  we  think 


o  be  well  *atisSed  with 


Measrs.  C.  J.  Day  and  E  Earlam, 

that  botb  exhibitors  and  visitor*  n 

their  reception  at  Cbriatleton,  >nd  are  likely  to  come  again. 
■nT .._.. — .-.  . ..__   _  collection  of  decorative  plants 

.L„_     T..._     «__        _,    ng 

_ — „_  „_._  .Wot, 

Dracnna  Seaforthfi,  Croton  Warreni  and  Queen  Victoria^  NepenUMa 
Hookerii,  Begonias  m  variety,  with  beantiful  Peachaa  and  Tomatoes. 


A  Kbktibh  correspondent  write*  as  followa  rdativ«  to  KAUf 
t-VO  1HBKCT8 :— "The  recent  rain*  have  not  done  so  mneh  good 
aa  I  hoped  they  woald  in  the  way  of  diminlsbing  the  num- 
ben  of  aphides  and  aome  other  specie  that  nnially  dialika  nia. 
During  the  calm  and  pecnliarly  duU  weatber  of  laat  week  tbere 
were  some  curiona  migrations  of  apbides,  followed  by  a  conaideTable 
depotition  of  boneydew.    I  do  not  eee  many  ants  thia  ecMon." 

Mb.  Bitxhs  baa  eent  ns  from  Sawbridgeworth  a  splendid 

specimen  of  tbe  SXA  Eaqlx  Pkach,  a  variety  wbidi  is  not  ex- 
tenaively  known  nor  generally  cultivated.  Tbe  fnit  ia  rery 
large,  11  incbee  in  circnmfeoenoe,  and  3}  Inchea  in  diameter  ; 
ronnd,  witb  a  wide  Entnre,  which  extend*  all  roond  tbe  frait, 
and  terminated  by  a  large  prominent  nipple  ;  skin  with  a  very 
delicate  down,  p*Ie  yellow,  tinged  and  saottled  and  ipeokiod 
more  or  lea*  with  raee  colour,  and  with  a  mottled  thin  cheek  on 
tbe  aide  next  tbe  ran  ;  stalk  very  abort,  embedded  all  tta  length 
In  a  deep  cavi^ ;  Seah  very  delicate  and  juicy,  deep  red  at  the 
atone,  tbe  cobor  extending  in  nyi  well  into  tbe  w  ~ 
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tbe  fleshy  which  is  quite  melting,  sweet,  and  with  a  rioh  flavoar ; 
leares  with  round  glands.  The  frait  sent  to  us  weighed  11^  ozs., 
and  we  piesuxne  it  was  grown  on  a  tree  in  a  pot.  Grown  outdoors 
it  nsnally  ripens  in  September. 

— ^  Majob-Genebal  Milmah,  in  alluding  to  our  reply  to 
a  oonespondent  last  week  on  the  decay  ov  Spruob  Fibs,  states 
that  on  his  estate  in  Berkshire,  and  in  the  neighbourhood 
generally,  there  is  scarcely  a  Spruce,  either  large  or  small,  that 
is  not  inflicted  with  a  sort  of  blight,  which  is  getting  worse 
daily.  The  yitality  of  the  trees,  with  the  exception  of  a  green 
tip  at  the  extremity  of  the  branches,  appears  gone ;  the  leaves 
turn  brown  and  fall.  Some  rery  large  trees  here  have  hardly 
a  leaf  remaining.  This  occurs  not  only  on  the  sandy  and  peaty 
soil  of  this  place,  but  also  on  the  clay  at  an  estate  some  miles 
distant. 

^—  Relative  to  the  new  Golden  Queen  Mignonette 
that  was  recently  certificated  by  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  we  ate  requested  to  state  that  "  it 
was  sent  by  Messrs.  Benaiy,  Garter  k,  Co.,  E.  G.  Henderson  and 
Sons,  and  James  Veitch  k  Sons."  The  official  report  that  was 
sent  to  us  last  week  contained  none  of  these  names,  and  Messrs. 
Carters*  name  was  inserted  because  a  certificate  of  the  variety 
bearing  their  name  alone  came  under  our  notice,  hence  we  con- 
cluded the  name  had  been  accidentally  omitted  from  the  report 

In  allusion  to  our  reply  to  a  correspondent  last  week, 

"  S.  W."  highly  recommends  Fi7Ne:ia  bpathulata  alba,  which 
he  says  is  now  producing  freely  spikes  of  small  blush  white 
flowers,  which  are  of  the  greatest  value  for  vase-decoration,  and 
have  also  quite  a  pretty  effect  on  the  plants  in  the  border. 
The  plant  was  obtained  from  Mr.  Ware  of  Tottenham,  and  its 
spikes  of  flowers  are  not  unlike  the  white  form  of  Dictamnus 
Fraxinella.  Our  correspondent  thinks  this  Fankia  should  be 
more  extensively  grown,  and  says  that  the  spikes  which  are  a 
foot  high  require  no  sticks  to  support  them. 

A  OOBBESPONDENT  ("J.  W.  B.")  writes  to  US  as  follows 

with  reference  to  Clat*s  vebtilibeb  and  Dahlias  :— "Having 
planted  several  single  Dahlias  in  my  garden  where  slugs  abound, 
I  spread  around  the  plants  a  small  portion  of  the  above  f  ertilfser. 
This  has  not  only  prevented  the  plants  being  eaten  by  the  vora- 
cious nocturnal  pests,  but  has  had  such  a  remarkable  effect  in 
accelerating  the  growth  of  the  Dahlias  that  the  circumstance 
should  be  known.  It  changed  the  foliage  from  a  pale  to  a  deep, 
almost  black,  green  in  a  few  days,  and  the  growth  has  been  so 
rapid  that  some  of  the  plants  are  flowering  freely.  The  powder 
is  sprinked  round  the  plants  so  as  to  fairly  cover  the  soil,  and  as 
long  as  it  remains  there  it  forms  an  effective  hairier  against  slugs. 
When  the  rain  washes  it  in  more  is  spread  round  as  often  as  is 
needed,  and  thus  the  slugs  are  completely  baffled,  while  the  plants 
are  as  signally  benefited.  I  consider  this  manure  a  boon  in  my 
suburban  garden,  and  it  forms  undoubtedly  a  valuable  dressing 
for  flower  borders  and  vegetable  ground  where  ordinary  farm- 
yard manure  is  difficult  to  obtain." 

Befsbbino  to  the  Peab  Cebtificated  at  Chiswick 

on  the  7th  inst  and  enumerated  on  page  39  last  week,  a  corre- 
spondent writes  to  us  complainingly  in  the  following  words : — 
^  Were  you  not  able  to  give  a  better  description  of  them  ?  Yon 
state  nothing  definite  about  their  height,  character,  nor  period  of 
use.  Surely  the  date  of  sowing  and  of  gathering,  with  the  height 
the  varieties  attained,  might  have  been  given,  the  same  as  Messrs. 
Veitch  appear  to  have  done  with  a  oollection  that  they  exhibited 
on  the  11th  inst,  and  referred  to  in  the  same  issue  of  your  paper. 
It  is  very  seldom  I  am  disappointed  with  your  descriptions  of  new 
tilings,  but  in  this  instance  you  can  scarcely  regard  my  complaint 
aa  iU-loimded."    The  report  of  the  Committee  meetings  that  were 


held  at  Chiswick  on  the  7th  inst.  was  supplied  to  us  and  our 
contemporaries  officially,  and  we  did  not  curtail  it  in  any  way 
before  publication. 

Mb.  Muib  has  sent  us  from  Margam  a  sample  of  CUL- 

VEBWELL's  Giant  Mabbow  Pea,  which  he  regards  as  the  finest 
variety  in  cultivation.  We  have  never  seen  finer  Peas  than  those 
submitted  to  us.  The  pods  are  of  great  size,  7  inches  long  and 
1^  inch  wide,  curved,  dark  green  in  colour,  and  crowded  witli 
fine  peas.  Mr.  Muir  states  the  variety  is  a  great  cropper,  and 
the  produce  is  of  tbe  first  quality  when  cooked.  He  thus  esteems 
it  as  one  of  the  most  useful  Peas  in  cultivation  as  well  as  one. 
of  the  best  for  purposes  of  exhibition  that  can  be  grown. 

Mb.  Thomas,  late  gardener  to  Sir  Bobert  Peel,  Bart, 

Drayton  Manor,  Tamworth,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to  John 
Corbett,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Impney  Hall,  near  Droitwich.  Mr.  Thomas 
enters  on^his  duties  on  the  22  nd  inst. 

The  following  Htbbid  Obchids  are  now  flowering  in 

Messrs.  Yeitch's  collection  at  Chelsea^Cypripediums  Morgans, 
pycnoptrum,  selligerum,  calanthnm,  porphyrospilum,  superoiliare, 
grande,  euryandrum,  Sedeni,  marmorophyllum,  oenanthum,  albo- 
purpureum,  and  Domini! ;  Dendrobium  rhodostoma ;  Lscllas  cal- 
listoglossa  and  Philbrickiana ;  Zygopetalnm  Sedeni,  and  Mas- 
devallia  Chelsoni. 

—  The  HOBTIGIILTITBAL  EXHIBITION  AND  MABKET,  whlch 

is  to  open  in  the  Agricultural  Hall,  London,  on  the  24th  inst  and 
doses  on  August  6th,  promises  to  be  both  extensive  and  diversified. 
It  is  expected  to  comprise  every  requisite  in  connection  with  the 
garden,  the  following  exhibits  being  enumerated  in  the  prospectus 
before  us:  —  Conservatories,  greenhouses,  frames,  handlights, 
boilers,  heating  apparatus  by  water  and  otherwise,  garden  statu- 
ary and  fountains,  Fern  cases,  aquaria,  window  boxes,  vases, 
flower  pots,  fancy  tiles,  rockeries,  cascades  and  waterfalls ;  sum- 
mer houses,  garden  seats  and  furniture  of  all  kinds ;  lawn-mowers, 
verge-cutters,  garden  hose,  engines,  water  barrows,  watering  cans, 
gardening  tools,  wire  netting,  guards,  Bose  stakes,  dried  flowers 
and  grasses,  artificial  plants,  fiowers,  fruit,  seeds,  bulbs,  rootp, 
plants,  cut  bloom,  manures,  insect-destroyers,  k^.  Thus  an  ex- 
cellent opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  visitors,  and  they  vrill 
doubtless  be  numerous,  of  comparing  the  merits  of  the  different 
articles  exhibited,  and  selecting  those  best  adapted  to  their  pur- 
poses. The  Exhibition,  as  may  be  seen  by  our  advertising  columns, 
will  be  held  under  very  distinguished  patronage. 

— —  The  correspondent  of  an  American  paper  writes  in  glow- 
ing terms  on  BosES  at  New  Obleans.  A  Lamarque  Bose  is 
instanced  as  "  growing  80  feet  long.  The  stem  is  8  inches  through 
in  the  thickest  part  It  was  planted  seventeen  or  eighteen  yean 
ago.  It  is  twined  around  a  verandah,  and  its  gorgeous  clusters  of 
cream-tinted  Boses  are  splendid  to  behold.  Mar^chal  Kiel  Boses 
run  wild.  The  blossoms  grow  in  gorgeous  clusters  of  half  a  dozen 
or  more,  and  the  flowers  are  so  large  that  they  would  more  than 
cover  the  top  of  a  large-sised  coffee  cup.  The  Bose  the  French 
inhabitants  of  New  Orleans  are  fondest  of  for  decoration  is  called 
the  <  (jK>ld  of  Ophir.'  Northern  florists  have  it,  but  it  is  not  com- 
mon. The  bud  is  especially  prised  for  its  beauty.  It  is  a  smaUish 
Bose,  of  a  very  pale  pink,  shading  on  towards  the  heart  in  a  deep 
rich  good  colour.  Faint  streaks  of  crimson  touch  the  outer  petals. 
It  is  one  of  the  loveUest  Boses  I  ever  saw." 


tx 


STBAWBEBBIES— MODES  OF  CULTUBE— MISTAKES. 

Vebt  light  sandy  soils,  and  especially  if  in  a  district  where 
the  annual  rainfall  does  not  exceed  24  inches,  are  perhaps  the 
most  difficult  of  all  on  whidi  to  grow  Strawberries  ;  and  next  to 
them,  and  almost  as  bad,  are  hungry  clays  where  the  rainfall 
averages  50  inches  a  year.  An  important  matter  in  connection 
with  soils  of  the  former  nature  is  to  let  them  alone  as  much  as 
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poisible,  and  to  apply  all  the  mannre  Dear  to  and  on  the  raiface. 
To  buTj  the  manure  deeply  in  sandy  loili  is  to  waste  it ;  even 
when  near  the  surface  its  virtues  are  washed  away  far  too  quickly, 
and  to  place  all  the  dung  a  foot  or  more  deep  is  practically  ma- 
nuring the  drains,  not  the  Strawberries.  If  plentiful  a  layer  may 
be  spread  at  that  depth  and  be  trodden  nrmly,  but  the  bulk 
should  be  placed  above  the  roots. 

The  less  sandy  land  is  worked  the  better,  and  it  cannot  well  be 
too  firm.  Autumn  and  winter  digging  is  a  mistake,  and  late 
spring  and  summer  digging  when  the  weather  is  dry  is  a  greater 
mistake  still.  Such  sou  should  only  be  dug  when  it  is  moist, 
and  it  should  be  made  as  firm  as  possible  as  soon  as  it  is  dry 
enough  to  be  trampled  on,  covering  it  immediately  afterwards 
with  manure  if  possible,  or  any  other  mnlching,  to  prevent  the 
sun  parching  the  surface.  Salt  is  a  valuable  application  to  soil  of 
this  nature,  and  may  with  great  advantage  be  sprinkled  on  the 
surface  at  the  rate  of  an  ounce  per  square  yard  in  the  spring, 
repeating  the  dressing  three  or  four  times  during  the  summer 
between  the  rows  of  Strawberries. 

Close  planting  I  have  found  of  decided  advantage  on  soils  of 
the  nature  indicated,  and  it  is  doubtful  if  such  good  results  can 
be  had  by  any  other  method  than  inserting  the  plants  a  foot 
apart  all  ways.  If  strong  plants  are  inserted  in  July  their  foliage 
will  soon  shade  the  ground,  which  is  an  important  point,  and  a 
fine  crop  of  fruit  may  be  gathered  within  a  year  from  planting. 
It  is  of  the  greatest  possible  advantage,  too—how  great  no  one 
knows  who  has  not  tned  it — to  place  a  handful  or  two  of  fresh  soil 
round  the  roots  when  planting.  Chanred  refuse  of  any  kind,  with 
decayed  vegetable  matter  which  has  been  saturated  with  liquid 
manure,  and  half  a  peck  of  bone  meal  mixed  with  each  barrow- 
ful  of  compost,  gives  the  plants  an  excellent  start,  and  a  good 
start  is  more  than  half  the  battle  in  growing  Strawberries  on 
poor  or  ungenial  soil.  It  is  very  bad  practice  to  plant  with  the 
dibber,  crushing  all  the  roots  together ;  they  should  be  spread  out 
thinly  their  full  length. 

After  the  first  gathering  either  every  alternate  row  can  be  re- 
moved or  every  fourth  row.  By  the  latter  plan  a  series  of  beds 
are  formed  in  which  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  in  a  mass, 
the  runners  not  being  removed  from  the  plants.  If  the  weather 
is  very  hot  and  dry  in  July  I  have  found  this  plan  the  better  of 
the  two.  It  may  be  called  a  lazy  method,  perhaps,  but  a  mere 
term  of  that  kind  can  be  endured  if  we  have  plenty  of  Straw- 
berries. 

When  alternate  rows  are  removed  I  have  never  seen  the  ad- 
vantage of  taking  out  alternate  pUmts  from  the  rows  remaining 
in  soil  of  the  kind  in  question.  In  good  Strawberry-growing 
land  thinning-out  becomes  quite  another  matter  where  the  plants 
have  to  continue  bearing  for  four  or  five  years,  but  in  poor,  light, 
or  very  sandy  soil  it  is  seldom  profitable  to  allow  the  plants  to 
remain  a  third  year.  Two  good,  sometimes  heavy  crops,  can  be 
had,  but  the  third  is  almost  invariably  light  and  not  infrequently 
worthless.  The  system  above  alluded  to  of  occupying  the  wh^e 
surface  of  soils  of  a  light  and  dry  nature  with  Strawberries  is, 
in  my  experience,  and  I  have  tried  other  meUiods  carefully, 
decidedly  preferable  to  planting  in  lines  2  or  3  feet  apart,  and 
occupying  the  space  between  Sie  rows  with  Lettuces  or  other 
moisture-extractmg  crops. 

It  is  scarcely  necessary  to  dwell  at  any  length  on  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Strawberries  in  soils  and  districts  naturally  favourable  to 
their  growth.  Those  who  cannot  produce  good  crops  in  rather 
strong  yet  free-working  fertile  sou  have  missed  tneir  proper 
occupation.  It  may  be  stated,  however,  that  in  such  soil  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  18  inches  apart  in  rows  the  same  distance 
asunder,  and  after  the  fruit  crop  to  remove  every  alternate  row, 
and  afterwards  if  needed  every  Atemate  plant  in  the  rows.  With 
good  after  culture  plants  thus  having  space  to  develope  yield 
prodigious  crops — sometimes  for  six  years ;  in  fact  I  have  known 
highly  productive  Strawberry  beds  ten  yean  old. 

In  a  north-western  county  noted  for  heavy  rainfall  it  was  once 
my  misfortune  to  be  expected  to  grow  Strawberries  on  a  strong 
and  almost  unworkable  soil.  The  garden  men  said  it  was  no  use 
trying  as  the  plants  always  "went  ofE,"  and  judging  by  the 
miserable  beds  there  was  reason  for  that  opinion.  It  was  clear 
the  orthodox  method  of  planting  was  of  no  use  here,  and  ridges 
were  formed  2^  feet  asunder,  and  a  row  planted  on  each  ridge, 
soot  being  liberally  mixed  with  the  soil.  The  plants  grew  well, 
and  a  good  crop  was  produced,  yet  the  method  was  a  mistake. 
By  the  continuous  rains  the  soil  was  washed  away,  leaving  the 
rhizomatous  stems  bare,  and  the  roots  which  issue  from  those 
stems  could  not  take  possession  of  the  soil ;  the  plants  consequently 
lost  vigour,  and  a  severe  winter  following  killed  half  of  them. 
But  no  one  ought  to  fail  without  gaining  valuable  experience,  and 
in  this  case  the  way  to  success  was  pretty  clearly  indicated. 


The  ground  was  next  prepared  as  if  preparing  for  Celery— that 

is  to  say,  ridges  were  formed  3  feet  wide  with  trenches  between 
them.  The  ridges  were  dressed  liberally  with  long  manure,  the 
straw  not  being  half  decayed,  and  soot  in  abundance.  This  is  the 
best  application  that  I  am  acquainted  with  for  rendering  strong 
soil  friable.  The  manure  was  so  littery,  contained  so  much  straw, 
that  it  was  not  easy  to  put  out  of  sight,  but  it  was  of  real  benefit^ 
as  it  always  is  in  soils  of  a  clayey  nature.  Two  rows  of  Straw- 
berries were  planted  zigzag  fashion  on  each  ridge,  the  roots  being 
surrounded  with  light,  rich,  yet  gritty  compost.  Better  crops  of 
Strawberries  I  seldom  had  than  from  those  ridges,  and  the  plants 
continued  bearing  well  for  four  yean. 

I  am  not  enamoured  of  the  practice  of  planting  I^ttnoer, 
Cabbages,  ftc,  between  rows  of  Strawberries.  If  a  crop  most  be 
stolen  I  prefer  such  as  winter  Onions  and  Radishes.  I  once 
adopted  a  precisely  opposite  method  with  good  results.  Having 
observed  how  well  winter  Onions  grew  amongst  Strawberries, 
it  appeared  self-evident  that  Stnwbemes  would  grow  amongst 
spring  Onions.  Rooted  mnnen  were  planted  a  foot  asunder  in 
rows  3  feet  apart  between  the  Onions  in  July  and  well  watered. 
The  Onions  for  a  week  or  two  appeared  to  provide  agreeable 
shade  to  the  young  Strawberry  plants,  and  as  these  required  mora 
light  and  air  the  Onions  werejust  resdy  for  having  their  growths 
bent  down,  these  of  courae  being  laid  from  the  Strawberriea.  In 
due  time  the  Onions  were  cleared  oif  the  ground  and  spread  on 
asphalt  walk  to  dry  ;  the  ground  between  the  Strawberries  was 
hoed  and  then  mulched  with  manure,  and  a  very  productive 
Strawberry  bed  was  the  result  The  soil  was  light  rather  than 
strong,  and  the  weather  was  showery  when  the  Strawberries  were 
planted.  Those  who  have  Strawbeny  mnnen  ready  for  planting 
and  no  vacant  ground  at  disposal  might  try  the  same  method. 
There  is  not  much  to  lose,  and  something  useful  might  be  gained 
by  an  experiment,  which  in  the  case  mentioned  was  certainly  not 
a  '<  mistaxe.'* 

I  wish  correspondents  would  state  what  they  consider  the  best 
early  Strawbeny.  I  have  not  one  that  satisfies  me.  Black  Prince 
is  too  small,  and  Vicomtesse  HMcart  de  Thury  is  too  late.  Par- 
ticnlan  relative  to  really  early  sorts  would,  I  think,  be  accept- 
able to  many  readen  of  the  Journal.— A  Nobthebn  QAia>BNBB. 

MANURING  POTATOES. 

Whbtheb  to  put  the  manure  over  the  Potatoes  or  the  Potatoes 
over  the  manure  seems  to  puzzle  some  of  your  correspondents. 
Generally  speaking  it  is  mucn  better  to  do  neither,  but  to  surround 
the  newly  planted  sets  with  deSin  wholesome  soil,  and  to  have  the 
manure  through  the  body  of  the  soiL  When  this  is  done  the  crop 
turns  out  cleaner  and  often  of  better  quality.  In  dry  seasons 
the  moist  manure  attracts  the  worms,  the  worms  scarify  the  skins 
of  the  Potatoes,  and  scabbing  results.  No  one  wants  scabbed 
Potatoes,  because  there  is  a  loss  in  preparing  such  for  table,  and 
what  should  be  the  driest  and  mealiest  part  of  the  tuber — the 
outside,  is  rendered  watery  and  waxy. 

Bven  idiould  worms  not  attack  the  tnben  through  the  manure 
being  applied  in  the  drills,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  rush  into  shaws, 
whi(^  exnanst  the  manure,  leaving  only  the  residue  for  swelling 
up  the  crops.  When  the  manure  is  diffused  through  the  soil  the 
fint  growth  may  not  be  so  strong,  but  when  the  tubers  swell  there 
is  something  to  fall  back  on,  and  better  crops  of  tubers,  with  leas 
crops  of  8h%ws,  are  the  result.    This  is  not  theory,  it  is  experience. 

There  is  no  rule  in  gardening  absolute,  and  neither  is  this. 
While  the  above  truth  may  be  generally  adhered  to  with  ad- 
vantage, it  may  also  be  sometimes  ignored.  Very  early  crops 
come  more  quickly  when  frem  first  to  last  their  roots  can  run  in 
manure  not  too  rich.  The  same  may  be  said  of  weakly  varieties. 
In  such  cases  it  will  be  found  advantageous  to  turn  the  sets  up- 
side down.  By  this  means  all  the  advantages  of  putting  the  ma- 
nure over  the  sets,  without  the  disadvantage  of  placing  a  body 
which  is  a  non-conductor  of  heat  between  the  sets  and  the  sun, 
is  gained.  At  present  we  are  digging  Potatoes,  part  of  which 
were  planted  eyes  up  and  part  with  eyes  down,  and  the  diiSerence 
in  tiie  crop  is  considerable.  The  variety  is  Beauty  of  Hebron, 
which,  being  a  weak  grower  but  very  early,  requires  treatment 
exactly  opposite  to  what  strong-growing  late  kinds  require. — S. 


0D0NT0GL0SSUM8. 

Perhaps  no  genus  of  Orehids  has  so  rapidly  grown  in  public 
favour  as  those  now  to  be  considered,  and  judging  by  the  large 
importations  that  are  being  continually  announced  the  demand  is 
still  increasing.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  Orehids  that  will 
succeed  in  a  cool  temperature  possess  much  to  recommend  them 
to  notice,  as  they  can  be  grown  at  so  mnch  less  expense  than  their 
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lelatlTM  from  vnimer  regiona,  uid  th«:r  beaotifnl  Sowtn  can  be 
Tieired  witbont  enduring  tba  oppreuivelf  hot  vaA  moist  atmo- 
Bphere  needed  b;  natirei  ol  tropic&l  clioiAtes.  The  tnkjority ,  too, 
are  of  comparatirel;  eaaj  cnltiiatioD,  fljweriug  freely  and  regu- 
larly—recommendatioos  of  ineitimable  lalna.  AmongBt  theie 
cool-bouse  Orchids  Odonbwlosaiini!  hold  aa  important  positjan 
nnmericall;?,  and  for  the  beaaty  dUtingoishing  the  flower*  of 
many  apeciea,  and  in  moat  establish  meats  where  Orchids  are 
especially  encouraged,  the  Odoutoglossum  boaae  is  by  no  means 
the  least  interesting  or  least  atiractive.  Indeed,  in  many  gar- 
dens where  the  tropical  members  of  the  family  receive  little  atleo- 
tion  it  ia  becoming  qiiite  common  to  find  a  small  and  protnbly 


nnpretentioni  honae  deroted  to  the  OJontoglot*  and  some  of  the 
other  Orchids  Uiat  IhriTs  in  their  company.  It  is  true  we 
have  not  the  brilliant  colours  that  mark  the  occupanta  of  the 
South  American  and  East  Indian  houses,  but  it  can  safely  be 
aaserted  that  none  of  those  excel  their  leas  gaudy  relatiiet  in 
delicacy  of  hues,  semi-transparent  or  wax-like  substance,  or  graoe- 
fal  forms.  For  bouquets  or  general  decoratire  pnrpoaea  the 
flowers  of  some  of  the  Odontoglossnms  are  tmrirallea  both  in 
beauty  and  endurance,  and  foremost  amongst  these  moat  be 
named  that  superb  Orchid 

O,  Alemandra,  which  well  deeerrea  first  attention  in  noting  the 
best  forms  of  the  genus.    It  may  be  remembered  by  some  readers 


Bg.  11— ODosToaLotsmi  a 


Uwt  this  is  one  of  tha  Royal  HorilcdtanJ  BocIeh''a  introdnoUoni 
through  tbeir  collector  Mr.  Weir,  who  foand  It  m  the  foteita  of 
Bogota  at  an  elcTation  of  about  9000  feet  above  sea  level,  and  first 
sent  planta  to  this  country  about  1861.  In  the  fallowing  year  at 
tbe  November  meeting  of  the  Society  specimens  were  shown  and 
tnncb  admired,  thoogh  plants  of  O.  Blunti  shown  at  the  same 
time  were  considered  snperior.  It  is  rather  interesting  that  Mr. 
Weir  also  claimed  to  have  found  the  last-named,  having  supplied 
Ur.  Blunt  witb  plants  froin  his  collection.  Unfortanately, 
although  the  name  ot.O.  AleiaudiK  is  still  tba  most  generally 
accepted  one  in  gardens,  the  species  is  ooniidered  to  be  the  same  as 
O.  crispnm,  which  was  known  some  time  previously.  However, 
whatever  name  it  bears,  tha  plant  is  undonbtedly  a  beantiful  one, 
especially  aome  of  the  finer  varietiea  that  have  been  obtained  in 
recent  year*.    A  flower  of  one  of  these  from  Mr.  Warner's  auperb 


collection  at  Chelmsford  ia  shown  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  12,  page  65), 
and  well  indicatea  the  fine  form,  the  breadth  of  sepals  and  petals, 
which  render  several  varieties  so  remarkable.  Some  forms  have 
the  flowers  pure  white  with  very  fen  spots,  and  others  bave  (be 
spots,  blotches,  and  bars  of  reddish-brown  or  crimson  *?ry  large 
and  prominent.  Several  of  the  most  distinct  that  bave  been  im- 
ported have  received  names — as  Trians9,  one  of  the  most  beau- 
tiful ;  guttatum,  Wameri,  and  others — all  possessing  coosidetmble 
attractions,  and  some  are  much  latter  than  the  example  figured. 

0,  floMt.— Very  different  from  the  above,  jet  beautifnl  in  no 
ordinary  degree,  is  O.  Bossi,  a  great  favoorite  with  all  Orchid 
growers,  and  one  of  the  moat  useful  of  the  dwarfer  Odontoglos- 
Bums.  Orowu  upon  blocks  and  suspended  from  the  roof  of  Ibn 
cool  boose  it  prooncea  ila  flowers  with  great  freedom,  and  renders 
the  house  gay  for  several  weeks.    Some  growera,  however,  prefer 
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it  in  pots  or  pans,  as  it  is  found  tbat  plants  upon  blocks  often  be- 
come exhausted  in  a  few  years.  The  block  system  is  much  more 
pleasing  in  appearance  than  the  other,  but  perhaps  the  best  plan 
is  to  have  some  specimens  grown  in  each  way. 

O.  Rossi  is  a  Mexican  species  of  dwarf  habit,  and  was  intro- 
duced to  England  by  Mr.  Barker,  who  obtained  it  from  his  collec- 
tor Mr.  Ross,  after  whom  it' is  named.  The  flowers  are  of  mode- 
rate size,  the  sepals  white  or  greenish  with  brown  or  purplish 
spots ;  the  petals  veiy  much  broker,  frequently  having  the  margin 
fringed,  pure  white  with  a  few  rich  purple  spots  at  the  base,  ^e 
lip  is  large,  often  beautifully  fringed  and  pure  white,  contrasting 
very  strikingly  with  the  darker  sepals.  The  flowers  are  borne 
singly  or  in  pairs  on  short  scapes  which  arise  from  the  base  of  the 
small  psendobulbs.  The  rariety  majus  greatly  surpasses  the  old 
form  in  the  size  and  rich  colouring  of  the  flower^  and  is  very 
similar  to  the  variety  represented  in  the  engraving  (fig.  13),  which 
pourtrays  one  of  those  in  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Garden, 
Dablin.  A  rery  handsome  unnamed  variety  is  also  grown  in  Mr. 
Dorman*s  collection  at  Sydenham,  which  is  even  superior  to  majus 
in  the  richness  of  the  colouring.  When  well  grown  O.  Rossi  and 
its  varieties  are  some  of  the  most  charming  Orchids  in  cultivation, 
and  they  may  be  easily  obtained  in  satisfactory  condition  under 
similar  cool  treatment  to  that  afforded  O.  Alexandne  or  other 
species,  except  as  was  previously  mentioned,  they  should  be 
suspended  from  the  roof  either  in  pans  or  on  blocks. — L.  C. 

(To  be  oontlnoed.) 


HAWKHURST  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY; 

It  is  very  pleasing  to  note  the  progress  made  in  horticulture  in  the 
Hawkhurat  aistrict.  Not  only  is  this  very  apparent  among  gardeners 
and  amateurs,  but  the  cottagers,  which  the  Society  greatly  encourage, 
are  also  giving  abundant  proofs  of  improvement.  At  the  first  few 
shows  it  was  found  necessary  to  induce  well-known  exhibitors  to 
bring  their  specimen  plants  rtom  a  great  distance.  Now,  however, 
the  Committee  is  in  a  position  to  arrange  one  of  the  best  exhibitions 
in  Kent  without  anv  open  classes.  The  leading  inhabitants  of  the 
district  and  at  Hawkhurst,  where  the  Exhibition  is  invariably  held, 
no  difficulty  is  experienced  in  securing  suitable  and  convenient 
grounds  for  the  purpose.  On  this  occasion  the  picturesque  grounds 
of  H.  Haynard,  Rsq.,  Oakfield  House,  were  chosen,  and  the  selection 
was  a  wise  one.  Tne  site  being  elevated  dried  rapidly,  and  to  this 
and  the  almost  unexpected  fine  da^  may  be  partly  attributed  the 
attendance  of  so  manv  appreciative  visitors. 

There  were  six  exhibitors  of  six  fiowering  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants,  all  showing  creditably.  To  Mr.  F.  Hodgkins,  gardener  to 
A.  Oakes,  Esq.,  Sandhurst,  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  his  group 
comprising  a  beautifully  flowered  Bougainvillea  glabra,  a  fine  and 
brightly  flowered  Kalosanthes  ooccinea,  creditable  examples  of  Alla- 
manda  Henderson!  and  Statics  profnsa,  and  rather  poor  plants  of 
Rhynchospermum  jasminoides  and  Imantophyllum  miniatum.  Mr.  F. 
Dean,  garoenerto  W.  F.  Neve,  Esa.j  Cranbrook,  followed  very  closely 
with  a  more  even  fiT^oup,  among  wnich  were  capitally  flowered  plants 
of  Yinca  ocnlata  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  To  Mr.  C.  Nicholls, 
gardener  to  C.  A.  Fisher,  Esq.,  Hawkhurst,  was  awarded  the  third 
prize  for  an  excellent  group,  which  included  a  well-grown  Erica 
ampuUacea  WilliamsL  Mr.  G-.  Rnmmery,  gardener  to  Sir  £.  Hard- 
inge,  Bart.,  Hawkhurst,  was  worthily  awarded  the  fourth  prize.  The 
best  six  fine-foliage  plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  H.  Manktellow,  gar- 
dener to  Dr.  Harris,  Northiam,  these  consisting  of  a  grand  Acalypha 
highly  coloured,  a  good  Phormium  tenax  variegata,  Cvcas  revoluta, 
Maranta  zebrina,  Croton  variegatus,  and  C.  irregularis.  Mr.  J. 
Gilmour,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  G.  J.  Goshen,  Seacox  Heath, 
Hawkhurst,  was  a  good  second,  his  group  including  well-coloured 
examples  of  Acalypha  musaica.  Aspidistra  lurida  variegata,  and  a 
good  specimen  ol  Seaforthia  eiegans.  Mr.  G.  Nicholls  was  placed 
third  in  this  class. 

Mr.  F.  Dean  easily  secured  the  first  prize  for  six  Ferns,  these  com- 
prising well-grown  specimens  of  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla,  Adian- 
turn  farleyense.  A.  cnaeatum,  Pteris  nmbrosa,  Phlebodinm  aureum,  and 
Platycerium  alcicome.  In  Mr.  Gilmour's  praiseworthy  second-prize 
group  were  good  plants  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantum  gracillimum, 
and  Lygodium  scandens.  Mr.  Hodffkins  was  awarded  the  third  prize, 
his  most  noteworthy  plant  being  Davallia  bullata.  Mr.  W.  Tanner, 
gardener  to  H.  Maynara,  Es<^.,  staged  the  best  four  flowering  plsnts, 
among  these  being  good  speomiens  of  Kalosanthes  coocinea  and  Yinca 
rosea.  Mr.  J.  Yaugnan,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Slaughter,  Sandhurst,  was 
a  creditable  second. 

The  Colenses  were  quite  a  feature  in  the  Show,  and  six  beautiful 
even  pyramids  were  staged  by  Mr.  H.  East,  gardener  to  T.  Moilliett, 
Esq.,  Hawkhurst.  Among  these  the  most  conspicuous  were  Harry 
Yeitch,  Lovely,  and  Kentish  Fire.  Mr.  C.  Nicholls  followed  with 
larger  out  less  symmetrical  plants,  and  Mr.  Manktellow  was  a  good 
third.  Mr.  Gilmour  easilv  secured  the  premier  award  for  four  Cala- 
dinms,  these  consisting  of  good  examples  of  Bicolor  splendens,  Chan- 
tinit,  Louis  Daplessis,  and  Bellemeyi.  Messrs.  Hodgkms  and  Nicholls 
took  the  remaining  prizes  in  the  order  named. 

The  first-prize  group  of  Fuchsias  staged  by  Mr.  Nicholls  were 


particularly  fine.  These  included  grand  pyramids  of  Lncy  Mills, 
Improvement,  Lustre,  Avalanche,  and  Wave  of  Life;  Mr.  Tanner 
ana  Mr.  Rummery  also  staged  good  Fuchsias.  Mr.  Nicholls  had  the 
best  Achimenes,  these  comprising  fine  pans  of  Grandiflora,  Sir  Treheme 
Thomas,  Ambroise  Yerscnaffelt,  and  Longiflora  major  ;  Mr.  Tanner 
was  a  good  second.  The  best  Balsams  were  staged  by  Mr.  East, 
Messrs.  Gilmour  and  Barnes  following  in  the  order  named.  Mr. 
Tanner  had  good  Gloxinias,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  bein? 
followed  by  Messrs.  Rumme^  and  Hodskms ;  Messrs.  Tanner  and 
Hodgkins  were  also  successful  with  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

For  a  miscellaneous  group  of  plants  Mr.  Hodgkins  was  awarded  the 
first  prize,  principally  on  account  of  the  Orchids  included.  Of  these 
the  best  were  the  small  pieces  of  Cattleya  MossifB  and  Lsslia  purpurea. 
It  was,  however,  a  moot  point  whether  the  group  sta^d  by  Mr. 
Nicholls  was  not  more  deserving  of  the  premier  award,  this  including 
two  good  half  specimen  Ericas  and  other  choice  plants.  The  best 
single  specimen  plant,  a  well-flowered  example  of  Erica  ferruginea 
major,  was  staged  by  Mr.  Gilmour. 

Several  good  stands  of  cut  flowers  were  staged,  the  prizes  going  in 
one  class  to  Messrs.  Gilmour,  Nicholls,  and  Manktellow:  and  in 
another  to  Messrs.  Yaughan  and  A.  Butler,  gardener  to  D.  N.  Olney, 
Esq.,  Robertsbridge,  in  the  order  named  in  each  instance.  Roses 
were  staged  creditably  by  Captain  Swinney,  Hawkhurst ;  and  Messrs. 
Hodgkins,  Barnes,  and  Butler.     In  the  bouquet  class  the  Judges 

Preferred  a  closely  packed  specimen,  exhibitMl  by  Mr.  Dean,  to  one 
ghter  and  more  elegant  shown  by  Mr.  Gilmour. 

Mr.  L.  Barnes,  gardener  to  liidy  Herschell,  Hawkhurst,  easily 
secured  the  premier  award  for  a  collection  of  fruit,  in  which  were 
good  dishes  of  Gk>lden  Champion  and  Mrs.  Pince*s  Muscat  Grapes, 
the  latter  thoroughly  ripe  and  well  coloured.  Melons,  Apricots,  and 
other  good  hardy  fruits.  Good  collections  were  also  well  shown  by 
Mr.  Tanner  and  others,  the  hardy  fruits  in  each  instante  being  par- 
ticularly good.  Mr.  Barnes'  first-prize  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweet- 
water in  the  class  for  any  white  Grapes  were  most  creditable,  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  B)ack  Hamburgh  in  the  corresponding 
class  for  black  varieties,  staged  by  Mr.  Reeks,  gardener  to  R.  W. 
Smith,  Esq.,  Wadhurst.  Mr.  Barnes  was  second  in  this  class  with 
well-coloured  Mrs.  Pince.  Mr.  Rnmmery  was  first  in  the  class  for 
scarlet-fleshed  Melons  with  an  excellent  fruit  of  Blenheim  Orange : 
Mr.  Gilmour  was  a  close  second.  Green-fleshed  varieties  were  well 
shown.  Mr.  Barnes  sained  an  extra  prize  for  a  well-fruited  pot  Yine, 
the  variety  being  Duke  of  Buocleuch. 

The  collections  of  vegetables  both  by  professional  and  amateur 
gardeners  are  always  particularly  good  at  Hawkhurst,  and  Mr.  Gil- 
monr  in  the  professional  class  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  dean 
well-selected  specimens,  among  which  were  fine  dishes  of  Glamorgan 
Tomatoes,  Ashleaf  Kidney  Potatoes.  Beetroot,  and  Telephone  Peas. 
Mr.  Barnes  followed  closely  with  fine  White  Tripoli  Onions.  Tele- 
graph Peas,  and  Porter's  Excelsior  Potatoes  among  others ;  Mr.  G. 
Rummery  was  worthily  awarded  the  third  prize.  In  the  smaller 
class  Messrs.  A.  Butler,  R.  Titley,  gardener  to  J.  Thompson,  Esq., 
and  J.  Willard  were  the  prizewinners. 

The  ladies'  class  for  vases  for  table  decoration  was  well  filled,  and 
there  were  several  elegant  and  tasteful  arrangements.  The  Judges, 
however,  gave  the  preference  to  three  verjr  stiff  and  formal  arrange- 
ments in  which  moss  and  scarlet  Pelarffoniums  predominated.  Mrs. 
Cook,  Mrs.  Pridgeon,  Mrs.  Cooper,  and  Mrs.  Gilmour  were  idso  success- 
ful with  their  pleasing  arrangements,  those  by  the  latter  being  pre- 
ferred by  many.  Several  very  fine  stands  of  Roses  were  presented 
by  Messrs.  G.  lounyard  A  Co.  of  Maidstone^these  comprising  among 
others  excellent  blooms  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Horace  Yemet,  Dr.  Andr6, 
Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Madame  Eugenie  Yerdier,  A.  Colomb,  Etienne 
Levet,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Sir  G.  Wolseley,  and  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery,  Hybrid  Perpetuals  ;  and  of  Teas,  Jean  Ducher,  Rubens,  Souvenir 
d'un  Ami,  Madame  Bravy,  and  Madame  Lambard.  Mr.  Potten  of  the 
Camden  Nursery,  Sissinghurst,  staged  a  well-selected  group  of  tri- 
color, bronze,  single  and  double  flowering  Pelargoniuoos.  Coleuses 
and  other  plants.  Mr.  Martin,  nurseryman,  Hawkhurst,  also  staged 
a  pretty  group  of  serviceable  plants. 

The  amateurs  of  Hawkhurst  and  district  made  a  grand  display  of 
flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetables,  while  the  cottagers,  from  the  various 
parishes  comprised^  brought  an  extraordinary  large  quantity  of  good 
vegetables  and  fruits  in  season.  Thn  whole  system  and  arrangements 
reflect  the  greatest  credit  on  the  President  Mr.  Cook,  the  Treasurer 
Mr.  Reeves,  and  the  Committee  generally,  and  judgine  from  the  sup- 
port these  receive  from  the  leading  inhabitants  of  the  district,  the 
Hawkhurst  Society  will  long  continue  to  carry  out  its  good  work. 

EARLY  TURNIPS. 

Thk  thanks  of  your  readers  are  due  to  Mr.  LnckhniBt  for  pnb- 
lishing  the  results  of  his  experiments  with  early  Turnips  ;  but  it 
may  not  be  out  of  place  to  point  out  that  Turnips  mn  to  seed 
much  less  readily  when  very  liberally  tzeated,  especially  with 
mannres  which  are  highly  phoaphatic.  Let  anyone  mark  the 
difforenoe  between  Turnips  sown  on  ground  the  soi&ce  of  which 
has  been  forked  full  of  manure,  and  thoae  sown  on  ground  dug 
in  the  ordinary  way,  and  a  very  great  difference  will  be  seen. 
Yigorous  growth  from  the  first  tends  to  retard  the  flowering 
season  of  every  vegetable  from  Turnips  to  Celery,  bat  peihapa 
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more  in  the  ease  of  these  plants  than  any  others.  Certain  it  is 
that  under  the  one  system  a  fair  crop  of  Turnips  may  be  gathered 
before  they  "bolt,"  while,  under  the  other,  seed  stems  will  often 
form  before  the  roots  are  of  any  use. 

Perhaps  there  is  not  any  other  manure  better  fitted  for  producing 
fine  crops  of  rery  early  Turnips  than  nightsoil,  or  rather  ordinary 
manure  saturated  with  nightsoil.  Manure  from  the  poultry  yard 
is  also  very  good,  and  so  is  guano.  As  has  been  said,  the  best  way 
is  to  fork  the  manure  into  the  surface ;  erery  drop  of  rain  will 
cause  it  to  go  down.  This  way  of  applying  manure  is  perhaps 
the  best  for  ererything,  and  few  greater  mistakes  are  made  than 
digging  manure  deep  into  the  earUi  and  throwing  poor  soil  to  tbe 
suT&ce ;  no  pulrerising  with  frost,  fork,  or  hoe  will  turn  such 
into  a  soil  that  will  feed  delicate  seedlings  abundantly.  When 
plants  are  nursed  into  strength  from  tbe  very  first  they  are  not 
much  inclined  to  "  run  to  seed  "  or  succumb  to  insect  attacks. 

Later  crops  of  Turnips  grow  finest  on  poor  soil.  On  rich  soil 
they  grow  coarse,  with  strong  taproots  and  immense  tops.  On 
poor  soil  the  taproots  are  like  mouse  tails,  the  leares  grow  less 
coarse,  and  the  **  bulbs  **  are  better  shaped,  finer,  and  firmer.  When 
poor  soil  is  recommended  it  is,  of  course,  meant  that  the  land  shall 
be  rich  enough  to  maintain  a  steady  growth.  In  most  gardens 
the  soil  is  rich  enough  to  produce  fine  crops  of  late  Turnips  with- 
out manure.  In  the  case  of  very  early  plants  seed  stems  rather 
than  bulbs  are  the  result  of  sowing  on  poor  soil,  and  a  very  rich 
soil  is  a  cure  for  this.  It  is  thus  seen  that  for  the  very  same  crop 
conditions  diametrically  opposite  have  to  be  afforded  at  different 
seasons  in  order  to  secure  the  best  results.— Sinolb-h AN  ded. 


a  plantation  of  Strawberries  in  another  part  of  the  garden,  destroy* 
ing  the  present  bed  and  dressing  the  ground  with  gas  lime.  If 
any  of  our  correspondents  have  had  experience  of  the  kind  indi- 
cated, and  can  submit  a  method  for  extirpating  the  beetles,  we 
shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them  on  the  subject.] 


BEETLES  V.  STRAWBERRIES. 

OUB  Strawberry  beds  were  yery  fine  and  promising  this  spring, 
with  abundance  of  fioweis,  which  set  well.  Early  in  May,  how- 
ever, my  gardener  informed  me  that  he  had  discovered  in  the 
beds  some  of  tbe  beetles  which  two  years  before  had  made  such 
havoc  among  the  Strawberries.  We  tried  all  means  to  arrest  the 
plague,  but  nothing  seemed  of  any  avail.  The  creatures  came  out 
of  the  ground  from  the  depth  of  sometimes  3  or  4  incbep,  swarmed 
in  the  roots  of  the  plsnts,  and  soon  increased  by  tlousands.  They 
only  came  out  at  night,  like  the  blackbeetles  that  swarm  in  some 
kitchens.  In  vain  my  gardener  and  his  men  went  out  night  after 
night  slaughtering  the  insects  by  thousands ;  the  conquering 
army  could  not  be  defeated.  The  Strawberries  have  been  almost 
entirely  devoured,  and  the  fine  crop  that  promised  so  well  has 
entirely  disappeared.  I  enclose  some  of  the  Strawberries  that  you 
may  see  the  way  in  which  the  juices  have  been  sucked  out  of  the 
fruit.  When  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  subject  two  years  ago  your 
answer  implied  that  you  considered  the  beetles  had  only  de- 
stroyed some  other  enemy  of  the  Strawbeny— the  emmets  or  slugs. 
This,  however,  is  certainly  not  the  case.  There  is  not  the  least 
doubt  that  the  beetles  attack  only  the  Strawberries.  Last  season 
we  had  hardly  any  of  them,  owing,  I  suppose,  to  the  severity 
of  the  previous  winter,  and  the  result  was  a  fine  crop  of  fruit. 
A  curious  fact  is,  that  after  devastating  the  Strawberries  the 
beetles  do  not  attack  any  other  fruit  or  vegetables  in  the  garden. 
They  seem  to  subside  ;  and  though  they  are  still  found,  the  g^reat 
army  of  them  disappears.  I  do  not  find  that  any  uf  our  neigh- 
bours suffer  from  the  attacks  of  these  beetles.  Our  soil  is  light 
and  gravelly,  hot,  dry,  and  fiinty.  We  are  on  the  edge  of  the 
chalk  of  the  downs.  The  beetle  is  well  known  to  the  natives,  and 
is  called  by  them  "  the  Black  Bob."  During  the  ten  years  that 
we  have  resided  at  this  place  this  is  the  second  outbreak  we  have 
had  of  this  plague.  I  snali  be  greatly  obliged  if  you  can  suggest 
a  remedy.  Would  dressing  the  ground  wii£  seaweed  be  likely  to 
have  a  good  effect  ?  I  enclose  some  of  the  dead  beetles  for  your 
inspeotion.— E.  D. 

I^e  publish  the  above  letter  as  it  refers  to  a  circumstance 
which,  so  far  as  we  know,  is  a  very  unusual  occurrence.  We  have 
consulted  a  billed  entomologist  on  the  subject,  who  states  the 
insects  belong  to  the  tribe  of  ground  beetles,  sometimes  called 
"  Ga^eners,"  from  their  utility  in  gardens,  this  particular  species 
being  one  of  the  Carabi.  There  is  every  reason  to  suppose  such 
a  ciKumstance  as  their  attacking  fruit  is  of  excessive  rarity,  and 
he  foils  to  find  any  record  of  such  a  thing,  their  wonted  food  being 
otiier  living  creatures.  Still  there  is  no  accounting  for  freaks 
amongst  beings  two,  four,  or  six-legged,  and  possibly  owing  to 
their  great  numbers  the  beetles  have  been  unable  to  obtain  the  re- 
quisite animal  nutriment.  These  Carabi  occasionally  show  them- 
selves in  swarms  in  marshes  near  the  sea.  What  could  have  led  to 
the  establishment  of  this  colony  of  them  in  a  garden  could  only  be 
conjectured  by  a  study  of  the  locality  and  its  surroundings.  We 
cannot  conceive  that  a  dressing  of  seaweed  would  be  of  any  sub- 
stantial benefit  In  eradicating  the  pests.    It  will  be  well  to  make 


WIRRAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

This  Society's  Exhibition  was  held  on  Saturday,  the  16th  lust.,  in 
the  Archery  Grounds^  Birkenhead  Park,  and  is  the  third  that  has 
taken  place,  each  having  been  a  great  success  as  far  as  the  exhibits 
have  been  concerned  :  but  unfortunately  the  weather  has  been  much 
against  their  financial  success.  The  opening  day  has  generally  been 
wet,  which  was  again  the  case  on  the  present  occasion,  but  fortunately 
the  weather  cleared,  and  the  sun  shone  brightly  before  the  Exhibition 
opened  for  the  public.  Tbe  blooms  were  more  numerous  than  last 
year,  and  of  good  quality  throughout,  in  fact  slightly  superior  to 
those  staged  at  Manchester  on  the  previous  day.  The  most  marked 
improvement  this  year  was  observed  amongst  the  open  and  local 
amateurs'  classes,  it  is  objectionable,  as  has  been  noticed  on  previous 
occasions,  that  none  of  the  prize  cards  gave  either  gardeners'  names 
or  the  addresses  of  the  exhibitors. 

In  the  open  class  for  seventv-two  blooms,  distinct,  Messrs.  G.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Messrs.  Cranston  and 
Co.^  Hereford.  These  two  exhibits  gave  tbe  Judges  some  trouble  in 
deciding  which  was  worthy  of  the  premier  award,  but  at  last  the 
matter  was  settled  in  favour  of  the  Cheehunt  collection.  Messre. 
James  Dickson  &  Sons,  Chester,  were  awarded  the  remaining  prize  for 
a  ver^  worthy  collection.  The  Cheshunt  boxes  contained  good  flowers 
of  Marie  Baumann,  Ferdinand  de  Lessepe,  Marie  Finger  (very  fine), 
Madame  Ducher,  Ferdinand  Chaffolte,  Senateur  Yaisse,  Mons.  B.  x . 
Teas,  Niphetos  Qarge  and  good),  Capitaine  Christy,  Beauty  of  Wal- 
tham,  Penelope  Mayo,  Madame  Vidot,  Louis  Dor^  (bright),  Countess 
of  Bosebery,  and  Marie  Rady — all  being  bright  and  fresh.  Messrs. 
Cranston  &  Co.  had  superior  light  flowers  and  Teas — Princess  Bea- 
trice, Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Mdlle.  Engtoie  Yerdier,  La  France, 
Capitaine  Christy,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and 
Pnde  of  Waltham.  The  third  collection  showed  verv  much  the  effects 
of  the  weather  amongst  the  li^ht  flowers,  but  sucn  blooms  as  John 
Hopper,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Sir  G.  WoIseley,and  Comtesse  d'Oxford 
were  superb.  For  thirty-six,  three  blooms  of  each,  there  were  onlv 
two  exhibitors,  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  and  Cranston  dk  Co.  gaining  each 
the  same  position  as  in  the  previous  class.  The  former  had  good 
examples  of  Madame  Lambard,  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Marie  Van  Houtte,  La  France,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  and  Marie  Bau- 
mann (White  Baroness  was  staged  in  this  collection,  but  was  thin 
and  open  in  the  centre) ;  the  latter  having  fine  flowers  of  Prince 
Arthur,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Charles  LefeoTre,  Marguerite  Brassao, 
and  Alfred  Colomb.  Mr.  G.  Prince,  Oxford,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  the  class  for  thirty-six  single  trusses,  his  exhibit  being  worthy  of 
the  first  prize  awarded  him.  His  box  scarcely  contained  a  faulty 
bloom,  and  the  best  were  Prince  Arthur,  Madame  Marie  Yerdier, 
Senateur  Yaisse,  Alfred  Colomb,  Beauty  of  Waltham^Constantin  Tre- 
tiakoff,  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Xavier  Olivo,  A.  K.  WilliamS|Mdl]e. 
Marie  Finger,  and  Madame  Georges  Schwartz,  Marie  Yan  Houtte, 
Rubens,  and  Souvenir  d'EIise.  For  eighteen  triplets  the  same  exhibitor 
was  again  first,  having  no  opposition ;  his  blooms  were  throughout  of 
flrst-rate  quality.  In  the  class  for  twelve  new  Roses  (single  trusses^ 
not  in  commerce  before  1879,  the  lead  was  taken  bv  Messrs.  G.  Paul 
and  Son,  who  staged  very  creditable  blooms  of  Countess  of  Rose- 
bery,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner  (very  bright  in  oolour).  Brightness  of  Ches- 
hunt, Comtesse  de  Sndrie  (a  promising  Rose,  and  good^.  Duchess  of 
Bedford,  Lady  Sheffield,  and  Madame  Montel  (soft  rosy  pmk  in  colour, 
distinct,  but  thin  and  loose).  Messrs.  Cranston  k  Co.  obtained  the 
second  award.  Mr.  Prince  was  the  only  exhibitor  in  the  class  for 
eighteen  Tea  or  Noisette  Roses,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  fine  blooms  of  Madame  Lambard^  Catherine  Mermet,  Rubens, 
Marie  Sisley,  President,  Souvenir  d'Ehse  Yaidon,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac. 

The  amateur  classes  were  well  represented.  In  the  class  for  thirty- 
six  varieties,  single  trusses,  C.  Davies,  Esq.,  was  first  with  a  box  of 
grand  blooms,  having  good  Marguerite  Brassac,  Capitaine  Christy, 
tienne  Levet,  and  Le  Havre.  C.  J.  Day,  Esq.,  was  second,  having 
good  examples  of  John  Hopper,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  Lord  Ma- 
caulay.  Messrs.  T.  B.  Hall  and  Wm.  Stubbs  were  third  and  fourth 
respectively  with  fine  collections,  but  scarcely  so  fiesh  as  the  pre- 
ceding. In  the  class  for  twenty-four  sinele  trusses  the  competition 
was  good.  C.  Davies,  Esq.,  took  the  lead,  followed  closely  by  W.  J. 
Grant,  Esq.,  and  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Pemberton ;  a  special  prize  beinff 
given  to  the  Rev.  L  Gamett  for  a  good  box  containing  a  wonderful 
bloom  of  Harrison  Weir.  The  first  two  named  exhibitors  were  again 
in  similar  positions  for  twelve  triplets,  the  principal  good  blooms 
being  such  as  are  named  in  other  collections.  For  twelve  Tea  or  Noi- 
sette Roses  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  was  well  first,  followed  by  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Pemberton,  whose  blooms  were  rather  too  open.  The  first-prize 
collection  was  remarkably  fine,  and  contained  superb  blooms  of 
Madame  Lambard,  Madame  Willermoz,  Anna  Ollivier,  Madame  Mar- 
gottin,  Perle  de  Lyon,  Jean  Ducher,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain, 
Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  Madame  Caroline  Kuster.  For  six  triplets  Mr. 
Hall  was  again  first,  having  in  his  box  handsome  blooms  of  Madame 
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If aurin  ;  Mr.  C.  D&Ties  was  second,  baying  grand  blooms  of  Catberine 
Hermet ;  and  Mr.  W.  J.  Grant  third.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was 
first  with  six  single  blooms  of  Mrs.  Jowitt.  For  twelve  blooms  of 
anj  dark  Hybrid  Perpetual  C.  DaTies,  Esq.,  first  with  Louis  Van 
Houtte,  a  special  prize  being  awarded  Mr.  Grant  for  a  box  of  Alfred 
Colomb.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  light  Hybrid  Per- 
petuals  Moisn.  T.  Griffiths  and  L.  Gamett  were  first  and  second,  the 
former  showing  Capitaine  Christ j  and  the  latter  La  France. 

The  remaining  sections  of  the  schedule  were  only  open  to  amateurs 
within  the  Hundred  of  Wirral  and  ten  miles  round  the  Liverpool 
exchange.  A  gold  medal  and  pjftte  was  given  as  the  first  prize  for 
twenty-four  single  blooms,  T.  B.  Hall, Esq., being  the  most  successful 
exhibitor,  and  staged  grand  blooms.  A  special  prize  was  given  for 
the  best  Hybrid  Perpetual  bloom  in  this  and  the  following  five  classes, 
Ihe  same  exhibitor  being  successful  with  a  fine  bloom  of  Annie  Wood. 
Messrs.  J.  M.  Hodgson  and  T.  Griffiths  were  second  and  third  for  the 
twenty-four.  For  eighteen  blooms  the  last-named  exhibitor  was 
first,  followed  bj  Mr.  w.  Mease,  gardener  to  C.  W.  Newmann,  Esq., 
Wynoote  Allerton ;  and  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall.  In  the  class  for  eighteen 
single  blooms,  those  competing  In  the  above  two  classes  being  ex- 
cluded, J.  G.  Chnrton,  Esq.,  was  successful,  and  was  awarded  the 
silver  medal  and  plate.  For  twelve  blooms  the  same  exhibitor  was 
again  first.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr. 
Waterman,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq,  was  awarded  the  bronze  medal. 
For  twelve  Tea  or  Noisette  blooms  Mr.  T.  B.  Hall  was  again  success- 
ful, but  staged  rather  smaller  blooms  than  in  his  above-mentioned 
exhibit.  For  nine  blooms,  £.  Claxton,  Esq.,  was  first  with  really  grand 
blooms,  the  best  in  the  Exhibition  of  some  kinds.  A  prize  was  also 
given  for  the  collection  having  the  best  foliage,  as  well  as  for  the 
best  bloom,  this  exhibitor  being  successful  in  each  case,  therefore 
obtaining  three  first  prizes  for  one  box.  The  premier  bloom  was 
Alba  Bosea,  large,  full,  and  good.  For  six  blooms  Mr.  Waterman 
was  first,  staging  gfrand  examples  of  Madame  Lambard  and  Madame 
Willermoz.  Messrs.  Mnlleneanx^  Mercer,  Dod,  and  Edwards  were  the 
principal  prizetaken  in  the  remaining  small  classes.  There  were  four 
classes  devoted  to  cottagers,  which  were  fairly  well  represented. 

The  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  numerous.  Messrs.  James 
Dickson  k  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  staged  a  good  assortment 
of  cut  Roses.  Mr.  G.  Smith,  Dell  Nursery,  Rock  Ferry,  had  a  neat 
collection  of  small  decorative  flowering  and  foliage  plants  ;  and  Mr. 
S.  Johnson,  South  Grove  Nnzsery,  Oxton,  staged  a  similar  collection. 


SOME  SPECIES  OF  PINKS. 

The  genns  Dianthus  includes  some  of  cor  cboiceBt  Alpines, 
border,  and  florists*  flowers.  None  need  mistake  their  beautiful 
salver-shaped  flowers,  almost  invariably  grassy  leaves,  and  jointed 
stems.  Their  flowers  vary  from  white  and  yellow  to  the  deepest 
crimson.  For  horticultural  purposes  Pinks  may  be  divided  into 
three  sections  :  1,  the  truly  Alpine ;  2,  border  kinds,  being  dis- 
tinct species  ;  3,  border  kinds,  being  florists'  flowers. 

The  first  section  contains  some  of  our  most  lovely  rock  plants. 
D.  alpinus  is  a  diminutive  species  found  naturally  on  limestone 
soils,  upon  which  it  retains  its  character  and  succeeds  better,  re- 
quiring a  good  peaty  loam  and  a  sunny  position.  It  dillers  from 
the  other  dwarf  kinds  in  its  sturdy  habit,  half- woody  stems, 
which  become  much  developed  in  age,  and  obtuse,  recurved, 
shining  leathery  leaves.  It  has  rose-coloured  flowers ;  the  ex- 
panded portion  of  the  petals  are  distinctly  wedge-shaped,  and 
have  a  dark  blotch  at  their  base. 

D.  glacialis  naay  be  regarded  as  the  type  of  all  that  is  lovely 
amongst  Alpines.  It  enjoys  a  cool  peaty  loam  entirely  free 
from  lime,  and  succeeds  better,  providing  good  drainage  can  be 
secured,  on  the  general  level  tnan  if  elevated,  becau'^e  a  more 
equable  moist  condition  of  the  soil  can  be  obtained.  To  give  an 
idea  of  my  meaning  I  would  say  the  best  plants  I  have  seen  of 
this  species  had  a  tiny  moss  growing  amongst  its  stems ;  it  also 
enjoys  partial  shade.  The  difference  between  this  and  the  pre- 
vious one  is  that  there  is  scarcely  any  development  of  a  woody 
stem,  and  the  erect,  pointed,  membranous,  dull  green  leaves 
always  appear  to  rise  directly  from  the  ground.  It  has  rose- 
coloured  flowers  almost  circular  in  shape,  supported  on  stems 
about  3  inches  high.  D.  Fischeri  is  a  close  relative  of  the  above 
and  equally  beautiful.    It  requires  similar  treatment. 

D.  neglectus  amongst  choice  Alpine  Pinks  is  the  most  likely 
to  become  popular,  not  being  so  fastidious  as  to  soil,  and  is  more 
robust.  Like  the  Cheddar  Pink  (D.  csesius)  it  rapidly  increases 
by  its  underground  stems.  In  a  sunny  position  in  well-drained 
peaty  loam  it  should  give  entire  satisfaction.  Its  flowers  are  a 
most  lovel}[  rose,  circular  in  shape,  and  although  not  less  beau- 
tiful it  is  quite  noble  in  comparison  with  the  Glacial  Pink.  Its 
flowers  are  not  borne  singly,  as  is  the  case  with  the  two  preceding 
kinds.  I  have  gathered  seeds  of  D.  alpinus,  D.  glacialis,  and  D. 
neglectu?,  but  have  never  been  able  to  rear  plants  from  seed 
sown  the  following  spring.  Of  D.  alpinus  I  have  gathered  seed- 
lings on  dry  limestone  leages,  the  seed  having  fallen  from  plants 
above.    My  impression  consequently  is  that  seed  ^f  these  (and 


perhaps  many  more   Alpines)  ought   to   be  sown  as  toon  as 

^*D.  arenarius  is  a  very  dwarf  kind  with  pointed  grass-like  le*/^ 
Ite  flowers,  pale  rose  and  much  fimbriated,  arc  borne  on  short 
wiry  stems.  It  wiU  grow  in  any  free  soil.  As  there  are  so  naany 
coMscr  and  nearly  allied  kinds  it  is  advisable  to  increase  this  by 
division,  as  seedlings  do  not  come  true.  „    .  ^         j-  i. 

D.  petr»us  is  in  appearance  and  habit  generally  intermediate 
between  D.  neglectus  and  D.  caesius.  It  has  the  beautiful,  though 
not  BO  deep,  rosy  flowers  of  the  former,  and  the  foliage,  but  not  so 
glaucous,  of  the  latter.  It  U  easy  to  grow,  but  should  be  increased 
by  division.  Owing  to  its  varying  so  much  from  seed  I  bad  con- 
siderable difliculty  in  obUining  the  true  species,  and  eventnaUy 
procured  it  from  the  late  Mr.  J.  0.  Niven  of  Hull. 

The  Maiden  Pink  (D.  deltoides)  is  scarcely  choice  enough  for  a 
good  rock  garden.  It  is  certainly  a  very  free  bloomer,  and  its 
crowds  of  tiny  crimson  flowers  (the  petals  of  each  flower  have 
wedge-shaped  dark  blotches  at  their  base)  are  very  telling.  There 
is,  bowevcrTa  very  beautiful  variety  of  this  with  gUucous  foliage 
and  neater  habit,  named  D.  deltoides  glaacus.  Its  flowers  are 
very  pale  rose,  quite  attractive,  with  a  darker  blotch,  as  in 
the  case  of  the  type.  It  increases  freely  from  seed,  but  does  not 
retain  ite  character.    Division  is  the  better  mode  of  propagation^ 

Section  2  includes  kinds  more  adapted  for  a  select  herbaoeoaa 
border  occupying  front  rank.  D.  collinus,  a  very  showy  kind 
with  deep  rosy  flowers,  blooms  late  in  the  summer ;  the  process 
of  flowenng  so  nearly  exhausted  it  for  two  successive  seasons,  that 
only  by  cuttings,  seeds  being  scarce,  did  I  manage  to  keep  up  a 
stock.  It  is  near  the  Sweet  WUliam  (Dianthus  barbatus),  but  has 
more  grass-like  foliage,  much  larger  flowers,  and  cymes  not  ao 
umbellate— what  might  be  termed  fascicled.  ^ 

D.  monspeliacus  is  a  neat  kind,  with  abundant  rosy  fimbri- 
ated flowers.  There  are  many  species  nearly  allied  to  this  usually 
grown  on  rock  gardens,  which  are  equally  adapted  for  the  front 
rank  of  the  border.  D.  monspeliacus,  I  think,  is  the  best  of  the 
group,  which  includes  what  English  nurserymen  sell  as  D. 
corsicuji,  D.  fimbriatus,  D.  floribundus,  D.  fragrans,  D.  pini- 
foliu",  D.  pungens,  D.  sua  vis,  and  D.  Simsii.  None  of  the  above 
can  be  relied  upon  to  come  true  from  seed,  and  should  be  in- 
crea<«d  by  division. 

D.  plumarius  var.  annulatus  is  the  parent,  or  at  least  one  of  the 
parents,  of  the  double  Pinks  ;  the  single  form  is  very  pretty  and 
Interesting. 

D.  tymphrestus  seems  to  be  a  larger  form  of  the  old  Maiden 
Pink  (D.  deltoides\  and  on  that  account  will  be  more  suitable  for 
the  border.    It  sows  itself  freely. 

D.  Seguieri  is  of  recent  introduction.  It  came  to  us  from  Dr. 
Regel  and  Messrs.  Backhouse ;  but,  like  many  other  members 
of  Caryopbyllaccae  and  Cruciferae,  notably  plante  so  long  in 
transit  from  St.  Petersbuigh,  were  dead  when  they  arrived.  It 
has  a  very  neat  appearance  in  summer,  sitting  upon  the  ground 
in  grassy  tufts,  bearing  very  bright  heads  of  comparatively 
large  flowers,  deep  crimson  in  colour.  In  summer  it  might  be 
taken  for  a  large  bright  form  of  the  Alpine  D.  atrorubens,  but 
instead  of  one  common  swollen  rootetock  of  the  latter  it  has  a 
ramifying  underground  growth,  which  is  all,  or  nearly  all,  that 
remains  of  the  plant  in  winter.  D.  atrorubens  remains  giaasy 
above  ground. 

Section  3  includes  what  are  known  as  florlste'  flowers,  such  as 
the  Mule  Pink,  the  various  kinds  of  Carnations,  Picotees,  Indian 
Pinks,  D.  superbus  bybridus,  and  Sweet  Williams.— M.  J.  B. 


FRUIT  PROSPECTS— SLUGS. 

The  fruit  proepecte  in  Gloucestershire  are  being  very  much 
marred  by  the  continual  downpour  of  rain.  Early  in  the  season 
the  Strawberry  crop  was  never  more  promising.  There  was 
plenty  of  bloom  and  plenty  of  fruit  set,  but  in  consequence  of  ao 
much  rain  some  of  the  fruit  fell  off  the  plante  of  the  lai^ger 
varieties,  such  as  Sir  J.  Paxton,  before  they  were  ripe,  and  those 
which  remained  were  not  as  good  as  usual.  There  was  a  good 
crop  on  the  earlier  varieties,  such  as  Keens'  Seedling  and  Yicom- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thuiy,  equal  to  that  of  last  year,  but  many 
berries  have  become  mouldy,  and  at  one  time  the  fruit  was  too 
soft  to  gather.  We  have  had  5  inches  of  rain  to  the  middle  of 
July,  and  2*20  inches  in  one  day.  The  Baspberries  are  a  good 
crop,  but  deflcient  in  flavour,  and  we  have  to  watch  our  oppor- 
tunity to  gather  when  dry.  The  Gooseberry  crop  will  be  seriously 
injured  unless  we  have  a  change  for  the  better  in  a  few  days. 

Planting  out  small  annuals  has  been  rather  heartless  work  this 
summer;  the  slugs  abound,  and  seem  to  have  most  voracious 
appetites.  We  put  out  plants,  and  they  are  soon  eaten  off  ;  we 
plant  again  with  much  the  same  result.    We  use  lime,  but  the 
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effect  ia  BOOH  lost  bj  its  being  washed  >wiy.  Hand-pickiag 
ereiy  night  wai  the  only  way  to  preserve  the  plaata,  and  now 
tbey  ue  not  looking  nearly  as  well  ai  they  ought  to  do  at  this 
•dTBnwd  period  of  the  year.  The  result  of  oor  labonrs  this 
Beaton  baTe  certaioly  not  equalled  the  fsToarable  ezpecti 
tbat  wen  at  one  time  entertained.— Amatbub,  Cirenooter. 


SILKWORMS  AND  SILKWORM  KEABINO.— 12. 

(CviUiiuitd  fron  page  540,  la*t  volvBu.) 
To  wbat  baa  been  already  slated  concerning  the  metbodB  at 
reulDg  the  common  silkvorm  (Bombyx   Mori)  I  wieb  to  add, 
by  way  ot  BDpplement,  an  extract  from  some  observations  upon 
the  subject  appearing   in    the    "  Entomologist "   of  Jnne   last. 
These  interesting  remarks  are  penned  by  Mies  E.  A.  Ormerod, 
a  lady  vho  has  dtatingniahed  henelf  in  the  direction  ot  economic 
entomology  especially,  and  who  ia  now  appointed  honorary  con- 
sulting entomologist  to  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.    It  seems 
that  about  ten  years  ago  Ibis  lady  made  some  experiments  in 
rearing  the  Mulberry  worm,  a  pu^  ol   larrse  received  at  the 
beginning  of  June  being  divided  into  three  companies  or  parties. 
All  were  fed  similarly  upon  Mulberry  sprays,  in  length  from 
12  to  18  inches  or  so,  wbich  were  placed  in  pots  and  boxes  of 
earth,  and  which  were  found  genersJly  to  retain  their  freshness 
until  the  leares  were  almost  stripped.    The  surface  earth  of  tbe 
pots,  upon  which  tbe  excretions  of  tbe  silkworms  fell,  was  occa- 
aionallT  removed.    Little  handling  was  requisite,  and  tbey  bad 
the  adTantage  ot  plenty  ot  air  with  natural  exercise  on  the  twigs. 
One  of  tbe  partiaa  was  reared  in  a  saccession  vinery,  where  the 
air  was  kept  damp,  and  the  temperatare  was  genial  but  not  high, 
varying  aomcnhat   when   the  beat  of  tbe  bud  waa 
admitted.    A  second  party  was  plac^  in  a  room  of 
equable  temperature  (about  62°),  cold  air  being  ex- 
cluded at  night.    To  the  third  was  given  a  home  in  a 
garden  loft,  the  windows  of  which  were  open  at  all 
times,  and  where  occasionally  the  thermometer  fell 
below  6(f,    Then  waa  no  great  mortality  amongst 
any  groQp  out  of  the  three,  but  the  worms  kept  in  the 
vincryalways  appeared  to  be  more  active  and  Bonnah- 
iog  tban  their  brethren  ot  the  room  or  loft ;  also  they 
made  more  rapid  progress,  and  all  their  cocoons  were 
spun  before  the  tardy  worms  in  the  loft  had  completed 
tbeir  growth. 

In  eetimatiiig  tbe  valae  ot  this  experiment,  bow- 
erer,  it  mast  be  remembered  that  these  silkworms 
when  so  distributed  were  not  newly  hatebed.    As  they 
are  stated  to  have  been  from  half  to  three-quarters 
of  an  inch  in  length  they  were  probably  a  fortnight 
old.    Had  worme*  just  out  of  Uie  e^  been  placed  in 
such  a  loft  as  is  described  it  is  likely  many  would 
have  died.    The  vinery,  again,  during  the  very  jave- 
nile  stage,  might  have  had  too  forcing  an  effect,  and 
obviously   the  feeding  upon  branches  ot  Uulbeiry 
inserted  in  pots  could  only  he  carried  out  upon  a  small  scale, 
whatever  advantages  it  might  have.    These  eiperimenls  quite 
confirm  what  has  l)cen  previously  advanced  in  reference  to  tbe 
need  ot  scnipnlaus  cleanliness  and  ventilation  ;   it  is  evident, 
tboDgh,  that  silkwonns  will  live  and  produce  satisfactory  co- 
coons in  an  atmosphere  wbich  varies  greatly  in  temperstnre. 
Nearly  allied  to  Bombyx  or  Attacus  Cynthia,  described  io  our 
last  article,  and  a  species  having  it*  habitat  in  eeveral  districts  of 
florthem  Asia,  is  the  A.  Eioini,  an  Indian  species,  rather  less  in 
aiie.    Bengal  is  the  province  whicb  has  supplied  most  of  the 
examples  of  this  Insect  whicb  have  been  Bent  to  Europe.    As  the 
name  implies,  tbe  food  of  the  caterpillar  or  worm  ia  the  Caator- 
oil   Plant— one  or  more  species  of  Ricinua.     We  might  inter, 
perhaps,  from  this  fact  that  the  leaves  being  somewhat  unctuous, 
silk  yielded  by  the  cocoons  of  A.  Ricini  would  be  rich  and  eloesy. 
It  does  not  seem,  however,  to  have  any  particular  excellence, 
while  tbe  cocoons  present  some  troable  in  the  winding.     Since 
one  Caator-oi[  Plant  can  be  easily  cultivated  in  such  a  climate  as  - 
is  that  et  Southern  Prance,  several  attempts  have  l>eeo  made  to 
induce  farmera  there   to  grow  cropa  of  it,   because   the  seeds 
would  be  marketable  on  account  of   their    oil.      But   as    this 
silkworm  doea  not  promise  much  the  enterprise  is  unlikely  to 
be  fbllowad  np,  aod  it  is  a  serious  drawback  that  the  species  o! 
Bicions  in  question  is  only  annual  in  Europe. 

A  well-known  article  of  Indian  produce  is  tbe  particular  kind 
of  silk  called  Tussor  or  Tussore  silk,  ot  somewhat  coarse  texture, 
yielded  by  the  silkworm  of  an  allied  species,  Attacus  Mylitta,  also 
named  "  Paphia "  in  some  books,  the  latter  being  rather  mis- 
leading. One  or  two  ot  our  British  experimenters  have  been 
anxious  to  get  ttila  apecies  encoaraged  in  these  islands,  on  the 


would  thrive 

lugh  without  shelter  from  the  effects  ot  our  changeable 
climate.  The  silk  can  be  woond  off,  although  it  is  more  luually 
reeled,  and  the  cocoons  exhibit  much  variety  in  size  and  colonr  ; 
though  uBualiy  grey  of  some  shade,  they  are  also  white  or  yellow 
in  other  eiamples.  In  Switzerland  for  fifteen  or  twenty  years  a 
succession  of  these  worms  were  reared  in  the  open  air  by  U.  de 
Obatanues,  bat  sabeeqaontly  tbe  race  died  ont  through  some 
accident,  Tbe  moth  ia  banded,  and  bears  four  eye-like  spots,  aa 
may  be  seen  in  our  figore  (fig.  14) ;  tbe  caterpillar  has  the  cha- 
racteristic of  A.  CyntluB,  ahown  in  onr  preceding  article,  Uiough 

Mr.  Manuel,  Manager  of  the  Wild  Silk  Agency  at  BangocD,  has 
commnnicatsd  sever^  facts  relating  to  the  history  of  the  Tussnr 
ailknorm,  which  is  generally  fed  upon  some  apeoiea  of  Oak.  He 
perceived,  having  bad  large  numbers  under  observation,  that 
they  much  preferred  light  to  darkness,  for  when  the;  were  sup- 
plied with  leaves  in  jars  that  were  covered  by  thin  white  discs, 
the  silkworms  all  endearonred  to  reach  a  spot  in  or  near  these 
while  they  were  reposing.  Not  uncommonly  they  devoured  tbe 
cast-off  skin  after  each  monlt,  making  also  their  first  meal  of  the 
egg-shell  that  they  had  quitted.  He  snggesls  that  these  and  other 
caterpillars  may  occasionally  free  themselves  from  the  old  skin  by 
biting  off  portions.  In  their  attitudes  the  Tussur  worms  vary, 
since  part  of  them  will  moult  with  their  heads  stretched  upwards, 
and  part  with  it  bent  down  ;  the  latter,  as  a  rule,  were  found  to 
moutt  more  readily.  There  has  as  yet  been  a  difSculty  in  getting 
specimens  of  this  insect,  A.  Mylitta,  for  British  experiments,  some 
further  trials  might  advantageously  be  made.  The  remark  applies 
to  all  the  Oak-Ieeding  species  of  silkworm,  that  if  it  is  poasinle  to 


Fig.  It— Moth  of  Attacus  Ujlltti. 

place  tbem  upon  trees  or  shrubs  growing  in  the  usnal  way,  tbe 
worms  do  far  better  tban  when  they  are  living  upon  the  leaves  of 
twigs  out  oS. 

Attacus  Roylei,  the  silkworm  of  the  Himalayan  Oak,  has  been 
tried  both  in  Enrope  and  America,  some  districts  of  Qermanj 
suiting  it  Tery  well,  In  appearance  this  is  more  like  the  celebrated 
silkworm  of  Japan,  called  B.  Yama  Mai  (to  be  hereafter  noticed) 
than  tbe  others  of  its  genos,  and  a  crossing  has  been  tried  between 
this  moth  and  B.  Pemyi.  The  cocoon  of  the  hybrid  is  excellent, 
superior  to  the  natural  cooo<»  ot  A.  Boylei.    The  worm  ia  alao 


Fig.  li.-CocooD  ot  Atttoni  U;Iitta. 

easier  to  rear  ;  though  M,  Wailly  ot  Clapbam  bos  fed  with 
tolerable  sueceas  the  silkworm  of  the  Himalayas  in  that  London 
suburb,  and  obtained  tbe  above  hybrid  aa  well.  During  the 
winter  the  species  ia  in  tbe  pupal  state,  moths  emerge  in  May  or 
Jnne,  and  tne  silkworms  feed  through  tbe  summer.  Upon  the 
ordinary  cocoon  of  A.  Boylei  there  Is  a  tongh  outer  envelope 
which  is  of  no  valne ;  tbe  silk  below  it  ia  therefore  lesa  in  quantity. 
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freel7,  and,  although  not  large  lodJTidiiaUf,  (lie  prolific  crop 
Uftkes  up  lor  that    In  fiavonr  and  in  tendwnaM  it  «■ "— 

«t«ndara  ol  " " 


NATIONAL  ROSE,  PANSY,  AND  PINK  SHOW  AT 
BOTHBBAT. 

A  GRllf  D  BiMbition  of  flowen  mu  hsld  oa  the  l-lth  and  ISth  Init. 
at  RotheaaT  (the  Brighton  of  SootUnd)  within  tha  new  Pablle  Halli. 
We  giTG  a  li<t  of  the  principal  prti«>. 

Rotei. — For  twentr-fonr  hloomi  the  first  prize  (■  i[old  medal)  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  i>ick»on,  Belmont  Nuriery,  Belfast,  who  ttaged 
■plendid  flowers  of  the  following  ;— Uacheas  of  Bedfoid,  La  France, 
Hodame  C.  Wood,  Jnlina  Finger,  Countess  of  Eosebery,  Pride  of  Wal- 
tham,  Madame  Verdier,  Duke  of  Teck,  Madame  Marie  Verdier,  Doke 
of  EdinbDrgh,  Ladv  Sheffield,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb,  Horace 
Temet,  Angnate  Bachner,  Marquise  de  St.  imand,  Roseriste  Jacolw, 
Briahtness  of  Cbeahnct,  Baronne  de  Hothschild,  Mrs.  Harry  Turner, 
Capitaine  Chriaty,  Mrs.  Jowett,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas,  and  Comtesso  de 
Oammonda.  Soeond  priie :  Mr.  T.  Bmith,  Stranraer,  whose  lot  in- 
cluded fine  flowers  of  I*  France,  Capitaine  Christ?.  Marquia  of  Salis- 
bury, MsrqDise  de  CasteUane,  Harrison  Weir,  Alfred  Colomb,  Baronae 
de  Eothschild.CharlsB  Lefebrre,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Madame  Montet, 
Madame  J.  Periere,  and  Camille  Bemardin.  For  twelve  blooms  the 
Brst  prise  (a  silrer  medal)  w»«  won  bj  Mr.  Wm.  Parlane,  gardener, 
Rosefea,  Eow,  with  eicellent  blooms  ;  second  priie,  Mr.  Molntyre, 
jnn.,  gardener,  Blairmore  ;  third,  Mr.  J.  Millar,  Cardross, 

Panjiu.— In  the  class  for  twenty-four  Show  and  twenty-fonr  Fane7 
Pansies  the  first  prize,  a  gold  medal,  was  awarded  Co  Messn.  William 
Paul  A  Son,  Crossflat  Nurseries,  Paisley,  whose  flowers  were  of  ex- 
cellent quality,  the  Judges  pronouncing  the  Show  Pansies  the  finest 
staged  tor  many  years.  The  Tarieties  were :  Shows— Peter  Lyle, 
A,  Watt,  J,  P.  Barbour,  W.  L.  Thomson,  dark  selfs  ;  Mrs.  Galloway, 
while  self  ;  R.  Pollock,  Dr.  LiTingstone,  Wm.  Eobin,  Bailie  Cochrane, 
D.  Dalglisb,  A.  Cameron,  B.  Williamson,  yellow  grounds  ;  Mrs.  Mnir, 
Jeannie  OrieTe,  Miss  Meikle,  Miss  Baird,  Jeannle  Johnstone,  white 
grounds  ;  and  ecTen  seedlings  unnamed.  Fancies — James  Liltie, 
Mrs.  Scott  Plammer,  Mrs.  Berkmyre  Jane  Adair  Martin,  W.  Mcin- 
tosh, Thalia,  A.  Blephen,  Jessie  Budd,  Sir  P.  K.  M array,  Adonis,  E. 
Caird.  L.  7.  Heathcote,  Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  Busselt,  B.  Cowan, 
Mrs,  W.  O.  McCormick,  Mrs.  J.  Watt^  Mrs.  Eobinson.  and  six  on- 
named  seedlings.  Second  prize  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  Victoria  Nur- 
sery, Lenzie,  whose  Fancy  TarieHes  were  much  superior  in  merit  to 
his  show  flowers,  the  following  were  the  most  noteworthy.  Shows — 
Ker.  J.  Morrison,  Mrs.  Cadion,  Matthew  Pollack,  Wm.  Bobin.  Haure 
Queen,  B.  Bums,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Jessie  Foote,  Golden  Circle,  Mm. 
Dobbie.  Fancies— Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  Jamiesou,  Livadia,  Mrs.  J. 
Stewart,  CounlMs  of  Home,  Bobert  Goodwin,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh 
Wm.  Cuthbertson,  Mrs.  FindUy,  Earl  Baaconafield,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and 
L.  V.  Heathcote.  Third  prize  Mr.  W.  Dickson,  Ladybnm  Nuraeij, 
Paisley,  who  had  a  very  neat  collection.  For  twelve  Show  and 
twelve  Fancy  Pansies  the  first  prize,  a  silver  medal,  was  won  by  Mr. 
Wm.  Storrie,  Lenzie,  with  fine  blooms;  second  prijce,  Mr.  B.  Millar, 
Paisley;  third,  Mr.  A.  Irrin.Tighnabruiach. 

Pinki. — For  twelve  blooms,  the  fint  prize,  a  silver  medal,  was 
secured  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  A  Bon,  who  staged  veiy  large  flowers, 
perfect  in  lacing,  of  the  following — Wm.  Paul.  Modesty,  Egeria, 
Adela,  Wm.  Watson,  Wm.  Bmce,  Vanessa,  Oimara,  Dr.  Masters, 
Mary  Auberton,  Ladj;  GoUghUy,  and  Ada  Louise.  Second,  Wm. 
Dickson,  Paisley.    Third,  John  Love,  BoLhesa;. 

Mr.  Dickson,  Belfast,  and  Ut.  Smith,  Stranraer,  eibiblt«d  several 
■tanda  of  magnifioent  Bosea  j  Messrs.  Dobbie  ii  Co.,  Bothesay, 
Phloxes,  Pansies,  Ac.  Among  the  priietakai  in  other  classes  we 
observe  the  names  of  Messrs.  3.  Mackenzie,  Lentie  {  J.  Stewart, 
Caranaie  :  B.  Stewart,  Woodlelea  ;  J.  Constable,  Faisler ;  C.  H. 
I.  Bairhead  ;  J,  Douglas,  Largs  ;  J.  McCrorie,  KilbBrc; 


CARDIFF  CAOTLE  CUCUMBER  AND  MOIH"B 
VBGBTiBLE  MARROW. 

BBOIJI.D  a  Cncnmber  be  prolific  ?  Cardiff  Castle  is  second  to 
□one.  Should  it  be  a  fie«  grower  and  hardy  f  This  also  excels 
in  both  points.  And  if  qnality  and  handsomeness,  apart  from 
mere  balkinen,  be  also  wanted,  this  variety  bas  these  in  an 
eminent  degree.  For  amatenrs,  for  professionals,  for  market 
growers,  for  ezhibitot«,  it  is  alike  salted,  as  whatever  qnalitj  each 
of  tbete  may  look  for  they  will  find  it  in  Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber. 
Yery  high  praise  Ibis,  but  not  more  than  shonld  be  given.  I  have 
not  had  an  opportunity  of  testing  it  as  a  winter  Cucumber,  bat  as 
a  summer  one  I  find  it  just  such  as  1  would  recommend  to  any 
inquirer.  Judging  from  its  free  and  batil;  habit,  I  imagine  it 
must  be  good  for  winter  work  also. 

Hair's  Vegetable  Marrow  has  given  ni  the  first  Marrows  this 
jear,  and  capital  little  Initt*  they  are.    Tbey  are  prodooed  very 


w  highly 


■  Cream.    For  private  lue  it  cannot 


STOPPING  TOMATOES. 
Mb.  Muik  and  Mr,  Iggnlden  have  each  bad  aomethisg  to  My 
on  the  setting  of  Tomatoes,  the  former  contidering  a  dry  atmo- 
sphere Important,  the  aeeond  placing  his  confidence  in  artificial 
fertilisation.  Both  ate  donbtlsM  right  so  tat  at  tbey  go,  bnt  in  ■ 
SQnless  climate  I  find  that  the  method  of  tninlng  and  atopping 
has  much  to  do  with  securing  a  good  tet  of  fmiL 


This  stopping  insures  the  atarting  w  ahoots  fram  the  axils  oi  tb» 
leaves,  which  soon  diow  fmit.  Tb^ae  thoota  are  stopped  at  the 
boQcb  and  are  not  permitted  to  extend  aftenrardi.    Iheae  ahoota 


i  call  spun.    This  rigoroo*  slopping  oaoseia  "aet"  that  is  never 
experienced  when  the  shoots  are  allowed  to  groi*  long. — N.  B. 
[We  preaeme  our  correapondent'a  remits  apply  to    plant* 

grown  nnder  gUM-] 


BARDT  reniT  «ARDU. 

ESAifiiTB  Ois  varioua  kinds  ot  fmit  trees  trained  to  walla,  and 
secure  the  leading  ahoota,  stopping  thoae  desired  Its  forming  span 
to  about  three  leavea  ot  growth,  and  remove  thoae  which  are 
Buperfiuous.  Bee  that  fmit  swelling  off  is  not  injured  by  nails  or 
nndue  pressure  in  any  respect,  but  La  given  room  and  properly  dis- 
posed tor  receiring  light  and  air  for  attaimng  proper  development. 
Such  frnit  trees  on  walls  as  the  Apricot,  Peach,  Ifeotvine,  Plum, 
and  Pear,  which  are  swelling  their  fmit,  should  be  asslBted  by  liberal 
applications  e(  liquid  manure,  and  be  afterwards  malehed  with  alxnt 
mauure.  lAte  Cherries  should  now  be  securely  netted  to  preserve 
tbem  from  birds,  the  leading  shoots  being  nailed  or  tied  in,  while 
the  toreright  shoots  should  be  pinched.  Morelloa  ahoold  have  as 
much  wood  laid  in  a*  there  is  room  for,  and  any  not  reqnired  for 
this  purpose  should  be  removed  or  pinched.  Baspberriss,  to  have 
them  fine  and  prolong  the  season,  shonld  be  well  supplied  with  water 
if  the  weather  be  dry,  and  the  young  canes  ahonld  be  thinned  ont  to 
tour  to  six  to  each  stool,  reaerviog  the  strongest  and  beat  placed. 
The  autumn-bearing  varieties  should  now  be  enoouraged  by  mulch- 
ing and  watering,  and  in  exposed  situations  will  need  to  be  supported 
with  stakes.  Late  kinds  of  Strawberries  will  need  plsntltul  snppUea 
ot  water  if  the  weather  be  dry.  Oonlinne  layering  muDers  of  Straw- 
berries in  pots  as  they  can  be  procured  for  forming  new  plantations 
or  for  forcing. 

PifKt.— Plants  started  into  fruit  at  an  early  period  ot  the  year  will 
be  ripened  off  as  regards  the  early  sorts,  and  those  ot  the  later 
Tarieties  started  at  the  sametime  wiilbeauffidently  advsnoed  to  bear 
removal  to  a  vinery  or  elsewhere  to  finish.  Advantage  shoold  at 
once  be  taken  of  the  additional  space  to  give  the  sncoessional  stock 
more  room.  Avoid  it  possible  making  new  beds  now,  but  if  it  be 
necessary  about  2  feet  of  new  tan  will  be  ample.  Beds  which  had 
a  liberal  supply  ot  new  tan  in  spring  will  scaroely  need  any  now, 
but  will  merely  require  to  be  turned  over  to  a  depth  ot  18  inohee, 
while  thoae  not  so  renewed  with  fresh  material  at  that  time  may,  if 
it  be  necessary,  hate  an  addition  of  fresh  tan  about  1  toot  deep,  «id 
mixed  with  the  old  material  to  a  depth  of  about  13  inohea,  Buder* 
from  the  plants  above  alluded  to  wilt  now  be  fit  for  potting.  Boot- 
less suckers  at  this  season  thrive  best  in  a  close  mMSt  t^t,  having  a 
fermenting  bed  with  a  temperature  ot  about  90°.  In  potting  rant  the 
fibrous  loam  firmly  into  the  pots  and  around  the  base  ot  the  sucker, 
vrater  at  once,  and  plunge  without  delay,  covering  the  snrfaoe  ot  the 
pots  10  as  to  prevent  the  soil  becoming  dry  at  the  suitaoe.    Mom 
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WAter  will  hardly  be  neoessary  until  new  roots  are  formed,  as  with 
effectual  shading  from  powerful  sun,  and  yentilating  a  Uttle  at  about 
85^,  the  suckers  will  root  quickly.  A  slight  syringing  occasionally 
will  be  benefidaL 

Peaches  and  Nectarinet. — ^We  hare  before  urged  the  necessity  of 
removing  the  roof  lights  off  trees  subjected  to  early  forcing  as  soon 
as  the  buds  are  fairly  adTanced,  as  they  will  be  by  this  time,  and  no 
further  delay  should  be  permitted  in  removing  the  lights.  The  night 
dews  hare  a  good  effect  upon  the  trees,  and  they  are  much  refreshed 
by  rains  ;  but  should  these  not  fall  sufficiently  often  to  keep  the  soil 
in  a  moist  condition  artificial  watering  must  be  resorted  to,  for  under 
no  circumstances  must  the  trees  suffer  by  want  of  water  at  the 
roots,  nor  must  red  spider  or  other  iniects  be  allowed  to  obtain 
a  footing  on  the  foliage.  Young  trees  that  have  stronger  wood 
than  older  trees  will  require  a  longer  time  to  mature  the  growth  and 
buds  than  trees  less  vigorous,  and  the  roof  lights  should  not  be  re- 
moved so  early  in  their  case. .  In  the  case  of  young  trees  that  grow 
too  luxuriantly  a  trench  may  be  taken  out  about  one-third  the  dis- 
tance from  the  stem  the  trees  cover  of  trellis,  and  as  deep  as  the  roots, 
which  should  all  be  cut  through  at  the  distance  indicated.  The  time 
to  do  this  is  as  soon  as  the  buds  are  formed  and  the  foliage  still  upon 
the  trees.  The  trench  should  be  filled  in  again  firmly,  a  good  water- 
ing being  given,  and  the  trees  syring^  morning  and  afternoon  for  a 
few  days,  keeping  the  house  rather  close,  and  afterwards  ventilating. 
I  This  process  seldom  fails  to  overcome  the  difficulty  sometimes  ex- 
perienced in  securing  a  good  set  and  the  satisfactory  stoning  of  the 
fruit. 

Where  it  is  contemplated  to  plant  young  trees,  either  in  new  struc- 
tures or  otherwise,  the  borders  for  their  reception  should  now  be  pre- 
pared. They  should  be  well  drained  with  8-inch  pipes,  both  as 
regards  the  inside  and  outside  borders,  and  have  proper  fall  and  outlet 
over  the  drains,  and  the  bottom  of  the  borders  should  be  9  inches  to 
a  foot  depth  of  rubble— coarsest  at  the  bottom  and  smallest  on  the 
top— and  this  should  be  covered  with  a  layer  of  turves  to  prevent  the 
drainage  being  stopped  ;  2  feet  in  depth  of  soil  in  sufficient.  The 
top  3  or  4  inches  of  a  pasture  where  the  soil  is  a  rather  strong 
loam  if  overlying  limestone  it  could  not  be  better,  and  this  being 
chopped  up  roughly  should  be  put  together  firmly.  If  deficient  in 
calcareous  matter  a  tenth  part  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  chalk  broken 
'  up  from  the  size  of  an  egg  down  to  a  hazel  nut  may  be  thoroughly  in- 
corporated with  the  soil.  Failing  the  turfy  loam  any  good  loamy 
garden  soil  inclining  to  be  stiff  will  answer,  adding  about  a  similar 
quantity  of  old  mortar  rubbish  or  chalk  as  advised  for  the  turfy  loam, 
and  this  should  be  put  in  firmly. 

In  planting  young  trees  in  houses  it  is  advisable  to  choose 
such  as  have  been  grown  upon  the  approved  system  of  training 
two  or  three  years,  such  being  grown  in  pots  under  glass,  trees  of 
this  description  being  prepared  by  the  leading  nurserymen,  and 
coming  into  profit  early.  When  trees  of  this  kind  are  forthcoming 
no  time  should  be  lost  in  making  preparation  for  and  planting  them. 
It  is  quite  unnecessary  to  disentangle  the  roots,  but  loosen  the  sides 
of  the  ball  carefully,  make  the  soil  around  as  hard  as  the  original, 
giving  a  good  watering,  and  mulch  with  manure  so  as  to  encourage 
feeders  from  the  stem.  If  planted  before  the  leaves  have  fallen  the 
trees  will  become  established  in  the  borders,  and  may  be  forced  the 
following  season,  the  time  of  starting  being  regulated  by  the  growth 
and  its  maturation  in  the  previous  season. 

For  early  forcing  Alexander,  Hales'  Early,  Early  Grosse  l£ignonne» 
A  Bee,  and  Boyal  (George  Peaches  will  afford  a  succession  of  eight 
to  ten  or  more  weeks'  duration.  Suitable  Nectarines  for  associa- 
tion with  the  above  for  early  forcing  are  Lord  Napier  and  Elruge. 
Of  Peaches  suitable  for  affording  ripe  fruit  by  forcing  in  June  and 
onwards  in  addition  to  Boyal  Qeorge  are  Grosse  Mignonne,  Noblesse* 
Yiolette  HAtive,  Bellegarde,  Harrington,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Late 
Admirable.  The  last  three  along  with  Lord  Palmerston,  Sea  Eagle, 
and  Osprey,  also  Salwey,  are  suitable  for  late  houses.  Midseason 
Nectarines  are  besides  Elruge,  Yiolette  H&tive,  Hardwicke  Seedling, 
Hne  Apple,  Humboldt,  and  Yiotoria. 

PLJIVT  H0T7SES. 

(rreenA^iue.— Early-flowering  Pelargoniums  should  be  placed  out- 


doors in  the  full  sun  without  delay,  so  as  to  thoroughly  ripen  their 
wood  previous  to  cutting  them  down,  just  giving  sufficient  water  to 
prevent  flagging.  Calceolaria  seed  should  be  sown  if  not  already 
done,  the  pan  being  placed  under  a  handlight  in  the  shade,  it  being 
important  that  the  soil  be  kept  regularly  moist  to  insure  the  germina- 
tion of  the  seed,  and  the  young  plants  require  to  be  kept  cool  and 
moist. 

The  early-fiowering  varieties  of  Heaths  that  have  since  blooming 
made  considerable  growth  should  now  be  exposed  to  the  open  air  to 
harden  them  and  insure  free  flowering.  In  removing  Heaths  out  of 
doors  it  is  well  to  place  them  for  a  few  days  at  the  north  side  of  a 
wall  where  they  will  not  at  first  be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun,  as 
when  powerful  it  sometimes  turns  the  leaves  brown.  On  the  sun 
side  of  the  pot  place  a  piece  of  canvas  or  mat  to  prevent  the  sun 
heating  the  pots,  or  the  roots  will  be  destroyed.  The  plants  will 
require  more  water  than  when  under  glass,  and  on  no  account  must 
they  suffer  by  want  of  it.  Young  Heaths  potted  in  the  early  part  of 
the  season  will  be  making  free  growth,  and  must  have  timely  atten- 
tion in  stopping  and  training,  keeping  the  strong  shoots  well  tied 
down,  and  the  weaker  upright  to  induce  equal  vigour  throughout 
the  plants. 

Orchidt. — Many  of  the  early-growing  plants  will  now  have  com- 
pleted their  growth  for  the  season  :  remove  them  to  a  cooler  house 
with  a  temperature  of  60°  without  sun  heat.  Many  Dendrobiums, 
especially  D.  Cambridgeanum,  D.  nobile,  &c.,  frequently  make  a 
second  growth  when  kept  in  their  growing  quarters,  in  which  case 
the  new  growths  seldom  become  well  matured  ;  the  plants,  therefore, 
should  be  placed  in  a  house  less  charged  with  heat  and  moisture,  and 
a  greater  supply  of  air  should  be  afforded  them.  CatUeyas  in  a 
growing  state  should  be  afforded  plenty  of  moisture  to  enable  them 
to  make  plump  pseudo-bulbs.  Afford  Calanthes  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  sponge  the  leaves  frequently  to  keep  them  free  from  scale,  thrips, 
and  red  spider,  using  an  insecticide,  and  afterwards  wash  it  off  with 
clean  water.  Sobralias  being  subject  to  red  spider  should  have  similar 
treatment.  Thnnias  alba  and  BensonisB  flowering  at  this  season 
are  valuable,  and  being  of  easy  culture  should  have  place  in  even 
small  collections.  They  require  similar  treatment  to  Calanthes 
during  the  season  of  growth.  Many  Odontoglossums  and  Masde- 
vallias  will  now  require  a  shift,  especially  those  that  are  growing 
strongly  and  have  filled  their  pots  with  roots.  Keep  the  Odonto- 
glossum  house  as  cool  as  possible,  using  the  syringe  freely,  affording 
water  plentifully  to  those  growing  rapidly.  Fumigate  frequently  to 
keep  down  aphides  and  thrips. 
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PROLONGING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

Db.  Dzi£BZON*s  letter  on  the  above  subject  (page  500,  last 
volume)  contains  some  startling  statements,  which  I  shall  briefly 
notice.  As  the  Doctor's  name  is  far-famed  and  stands  high  on  the 
list  of  authorities  on  bee  questions,  I  regret  that  he  has  written  the 
lettejr  I  am  now  about  to  review.  Mort  of  his  reasoning  and  asser- 
tions in  this  letter  are  based  on  assumption  only.  He  says  first, 
**  That  bees  exhaust  their  strength  and  die  in  about  six  weeks  during 
the  busiest  time  in  spring  and  summer,  whereas  those  reared  late 
in  summer  and  in  autumn  look  as  strong  and  young  on  their  first 
appearance  in  spring,  after  six  months*  rest  during  autumn  and 
winter,  as  if  they  had  only  just  left  their  cells."  This  is  inac- 
curate, for  bees  generally  do  not  exhaust  their  strength  and  die 
in  six  weeks  after  birth  by  reason  of  hard  work.  Every  close- 
observing  apiarian  of  experience  knows  that  during  the  spring 
and  summer  months,  when  weather  is  favourable  and  honey 
abundant,  bees  work  very  hard— as  hard  as  they  can  work— and 
yet  the  death-rate  is  far  short  of  the  birth-rate  ;  for  the  increase 
of  population  in  spring  and  summer  is  enormous,  especially  so 
when  bees  are  working  bard  and  getting  much  honey.  If  hard 
work  exhaust  and  kill  bees  the  population  of  hives  would  be  much 
smaller  in  favourable  seasons  than  in  unfavourable  ones.  But 
this  is  not  the  case.  In  honey  seasons  numerous  colonies  are  sent 
off,  and  colonies  become  strong  in  population,  often  become  parent 
hives  the  same  season. 
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Take  a  stock  hi^e  in  April  containing  20,000  bees.  In  May  its 
population  will  increase  to  40,000 ;  it  swarms  twice  or  thrice,  and 
after  three  months  of  hard  work,  the  bees  numbering  40,000  in 
each  hive,  weighing  8  lbs.  per  swarm,  look  as  fresh  and  healthy  as 
ever  they  did.  Hard  work,  then,  does  not  kill  bees  nor  shorten 
the  lives  of  queens.  What,  then,  causes  the  loss  of  so  many  bees 
in  spring  and  summer  months  ?  Some  that  are  hatched  do  not 
lire  and  labour  long.  Thousands  and  tens  r>f  thousands  of  bees 
die  on  the  very  threshold  of  existence.  They  are  born  with 
industrial  instincts  so  strong  that  they  commence  working  before 
they  are  fit  for  if  ;  they  go  to  the  fields  before  they  are  well  able 
to  fly  or  bear  cold  or  carry  loads.  Again,  thousands  and  tens  of 
thousands  of  adult  bees  inured  to  labour  are  oyertaken  on  the 
wing  by  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  driyen  to  the  ground  and  chilled 
into  a  helpless  condition.  In  both  cases  the  loss  is  caused  by 
misfortune,  not  by  continuous  hard  work.  Hives  are  sometimes 
taken  to  the  moors,  and  there  in  three  weeks  40  Ihs.  or  50  !hs.  of 
honey  are  gathered,  the  hives  coming  back  as  well  filled  with  bees 
as  they  were  when  they  went.  But  if  storms  visit  the  bees  while 
they  are  at  work  on  the  Heather  two-thirds  of  their  pumber  are 
lost.  Hives  containing  9  lbs.  or  10  lbs.  of  bees  have  been  known 
to  lose  7  lbs.  in  three  weeks.  We  thus  learn  that  storms  and 
weather  are  more  destructive  of  bee  life  than  hard  work. 

I  now  come  to  the  notions  of  Dr.  Dzierzon  about  prolonging  the 
lives  of  queen  bees,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they 
are  incorrect.  He  says,  "  The  question  as  to  whether  and  how  the 
life  of  a  queen  may  be  prolonged  was  suggestf>d  to  me  by  a  dis- 
pute which  had  arisen  between  Miss  Titz  of  Lasswitz,  a  great 
Silesian  bee-keeper,  and  a  bee-master  of  the  name  of  St  Miss  Titz, 
on  the  occasion  of  the  Neissen  Meeting,  showed  some  friends  who 
visited  her  apiary  an  Italian  queen  which  she  stated  to  be  six 
years  old,  adding  that  she  had  succeeded  in  keeping  this  valuable 
queen  alive  so  long  by  keeping  her  from  excessive  breeding, 
Mr.  St  was  of  a  different  opinion,  maintaining  that  there  was  no 
doubt  a  young  queen  had  been  raised  unnoticed,  as,  according  to 
his  long  experience,  the  life  of  an  Italian  queen  never  exceeded 
three  years.  He  further  asserted  that  eggs  became  developed  in 
the  ovary  of  the  queen  and  pass  involuntarily,  it  being  impossible 
for  any  influence  to  be  exerted  on  the  ovary.  In  my  opinion 
Mr.  St  is  wrong  on  both  points."  On  both  points  I  think  he  is 
right,  and  the  Doctor  wrong.  A  queen  bee  cannot  alter  the  laws 
of  Nature.  She  cannot  determine  the  number  or  regulate  the 
supply  of  eggs  necessary  for  a  hive.  Among  enlightened  people 
arguments  on  this  subject  are  unnecessary.  When  queen  bees  are 
a  few  days  old  they  are  fertilised  for  life,  and  are,  according  to  Dr. 
Dzierzon,  capable  of  laying  and  distributing  in  the  cells  3000  eggs 
per  day  in  breeding  seasons — ^that  is,  125  eggs  every  hour,  or  two 
every  minute.  An  extensive  experience  and  close  observation  have 
led  me  to  conclusions  very  different  from  those  of  Dr.  Dzierzon. 
I  agree  with  Mr.  St  in  stating  that  after  impregnation  queen 
bees  have  no  power  to  limit  or  increase  the  number  of  eggs, 
neither  have  they  power  to  retain  them  after  they  are  formed. 
The  evidence  of  a  lady  is  not  enough  to  convince  us  that  she 
"  prolonged  the  life  of  a  queen  bee  by  keeping  her  from  excessive 
breeding."  The  word  '*  natural  breeding  "  should  be  here  used  in- 
stead of  "excessive  breeding,"  for  nobody  knows  that  the  breeding 
of  this  queen  was  excessive.  It  is  stated  that  the  queen  that  lived 
six  years  "  was  kept  from  over-exerting  herself."  It  is  really  not 
fair  to  use  such  words  as  over-exertion,  for  who  knows  what  it  is 
or  how  to  prevent  it?  Queens  that  lay  eggs  enough  for  hives 
containing  4000  cnbic  inches  of  space  are  quite  as  healthy  and 
live  as  long  as  those  in  hives  containing  1000  inches  of  space  only. 
The  small  space  given  to  the  one  queen  does  not  prolong  her  life, 
neither  does  the  large  space  given  to  the  other  queen  shorten  her 
days.  In  my  apiary  I  have  had  satisfactory  proof  that  queens 
in  small  hives  lay  as  many  eggs  as  those  in  large  hives,  though 
three-fourths  of  those  laid  in  small  hives  are  not  used.  A  queen 
bee  is  very  productive.  Dr.  Dzierzon  says,  "  An  empty  comb  con- 
taining six  thousand  cells  is  often  found  full  of  eggs  at  the  end 
of  two  days,  which  shows  that  a  queen  is  capable  of  laying  three 
thousand  eggs  a  day."  Something  is  said  in  the  Doctor's  letter 
about  a  queen  being  **able  to  keep  back  a  mature  egg  in  the  ovary 
for  some  time  without  injury  to  herself  or  the  egg."  If  she  lays 
at  the  rate  of  125  eggs  per  hour  she  cannot  keep  tiiem  back  long. 
Often,  very  often,  a  queen  lays  two  eggs  in  a  cell,  and  sometimes 
three  are  dropped  into  one  cell.  In  the  act  of  swarming  a  queen 
has  been  seen  to  drop  eggs  on  the  flight  board.  Even  if  a 
pregnant  queen  is  held  captive  in  the  bee-keeper's  hand  for  a 
short  time  she  lays  eggs  there.  When  more  eggs  are  laid  in  a 
hive  than  are  needed  the  bees  remove  them,  and  some  cells  are 
not  visited  by  the  queen,  the  bees  carry  eggs  to  them.  As  it  is  a 
very  common  occurrence  for  bees  to  set  eggs  and  hatch  young 
queens  to  take  the  place  of  old  ones,  I  think  that  the  qneen  said 


to  be  six  years  old  was  younger,  and  had  been  hatched  nnseen 
and  unknown  by  Miss  titz,  and  that  the  theory  of  prolonging 
the  lives  of  queen  bees  is  without  foundation  in  fact,  and  will  not 
be  seriously  considered  by  practical  apiarians. — K  Pettiqbsw, 
Borcdon, 

Boo  HiATHKR. — In  this  district  there  are  square  miles  of  Heather 
growing  on  bog  land,  which  is  generally  so  wet  that  sphagnum  grows 
plentifully  among  the  Heather  roots.  Is  this  Heather  likely  to  be 
good  for  bees?  Those  who  live  among  it  say  no— that  even  in 
favourable  seasons  bees  can  hardly  live  on  it,  so  little  is  the  honey 
secreted  by  the  flowers.  Have  any  of  your  experts  at  bee-keepine 
any  experience  of  such  Heather  ?  A  few  miles  from  here,  in  the  land 
of  the  Maogregor,  enormous  honey  harvests  are  secured  by  the  rail- 
way officials  and  others ;  but  then  the  Heather  grows  on  dry  land. — 

A  NORTHBRITER.  

TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
Stephen  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare.— Xut  qf  Seeds, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardcninff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questiomt  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  pout, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  oommnnicationa. 

Late  Cacnmbars  (F.  0.)-— Strong  plants  befng  provided,  and  planted 
now  in  firood  soil  in  a  dnng-heated  frame,  will,  with  good  attention  as  regards 
watering,  ventilation,  and  temperature,  produce  abundantly  during  tbe  antnmn 
months. 

Caterpillars  on  Dahlias  (Ator).— Ton  had  better  examine  the  plants 
carefully  and  pick  off  the  d^wedators  daily  oi  nightly.  Syinging  the  plants 
with  quassia  water  might  also  render  them  distasteful  to  the  caterpillars,  and 
if  you  spread  a  ring  of  sharp  Sand  saturated  with  parafBn  round  the  ateax  of 
each  plant  and  a  short  distance  from  it,  it  will  doubtless  form  a  good  bazrier 
against  the  maurauders. 

Andromeda  (Zenobia)  specioaa  yar.  pnlyemlenta  (OUv^).— The 
plant,  of  which  you  send  a  small  sperdmen.  is  an  evergreen  shrub  bearing  the 
above  name,  and  was  introduced  from  North  Carolina  at  the  beginning  of  the 
present  century.  It  is  hardy  in  the  south  of  England,  but  requires  a  specially 
prepared  border,  as  it  prefers  a  compost  of  loam  or  peat,  the  laUer  forming  a 
large  proportion  of  the  mixture. 

Tomatoes  (/.  Doyle).— Secure  the  plants  to  the  wall,  the  main  or  fruit* 
bearing  stems  not  being  closer  than  3  feet.  When  theee  have  prodaoed  foar  or 
five  bunches  of  fruit  stop  the  leading  growths  prc4ucing  them  and  all  other 
growths  both  above  and  below  the  fruit  that  may  be  produced.  Only  the  prin- 
cipal foliage  should  be  allowed  to  develope,  and  this  be  prevented  shading  the 
fruit  denselv.  Supply  the  plants  with  liquid  manure  If  they  need  it»  as  thaj 
require  much  support  when  bearing  heavy  crops. 

Seedling  Raspberry  (Amateur).— The  dates  of  the  two  next  meetings  of 
the  Fruit  Committee  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  are  Joly  Mth  and 
August  8th.  If  the  fruit  is  carefully  packed  and  addressed  to  Mr.  A.  F.  Barron, 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  Gardens,  South  Kensington,  and  a  letter  Is  ad- 
drnsed  to  Mr.  Barron  by  a  previous  post,  giving  particulars  of  the  variety,  the 
mattor  will  be  duly  attended  to.  It  will  be  well  to  send  fruit-bearing  sprays  as 
well  as  a  dish  of  ripe  fruit  of  the  Baspbenry  for  examination  of  the  Committee. 

Exhlhiting  Plants  (JErAifrttor).— Unless  there  is  anv  stipulation  to  the 
contrary  the  plants  mentioned  cannot  be  excluded  from  the  rlesses  quoted,  as 
they  are  undoubtedly  either  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  At  some  exhibitions 
Ferns  are  not  admissible  for  competition  except  in  specified  classes,  and  in 
others  th^  are  allowed  to  form  part  of  a  ooUeotion  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants.  If  the  condition  of  the  class  relative  to  hanging  baskets  is  adhered  to 
wi^  the  greatest  strictness  your  Nepenthes  would  not  be  eligible.  Everything 
in  tills  matter  depends  on  the  object  of  the  committee  in  providing  the  class. 
Nepenthes  are  really  ornsmental-foliaged  plants,  and  most  beautifm  objects  as 
basket  plants.    We  should  exhibit  the  plant. 

Begonias  Unhestlthy  (M.  2).)-— We  do  not  think  that  either  tbrips  or 
mildew  are  the  cause  of  the  discoloration  and  shrivelling  at  the  edges  of  the 
leaves.  The  injury  has  been  caused  by  a  check  which  the  plants  have  received  in 
some  way.  An  excess  of  water  causing  the  roots  to  decay  would  be  followed  by 
the  results  before  us,  and  precisely  the  same  etXecta  would  be  ^>parent  if  the  soil 
had  at  any  time  been  so  dry  as  to  causu  the  roots  to  shriveL  Further,  the  leaves  of 
these  plants  almost  inevitably  shrivel  if  the  plants  have  been  for  a  time  kept  in 
a  rather  close  frame  or  house,  and  then  removed  to  a  structoxe  in  which  the 
atmosphere  is  much  drier.  Many  plants  are  injured  soon  after  their  arrival  from 
nurseries,  because  the  conditions  under  which  they  had  been  grown  were  not 
known  or  followed  as  nearly  as  possible  in  their  new  quarters.  You  do  not 
state  in  what  condition  the  plants  were  when  they  arrived,  nor  the  treatment 
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to  which  th^  haTe  since  been  subjected ;  had  yon  done  so  we  should  have  no 
doubt  been  better  able  to  have  given  a  more  explicit  reply ;  but  we  repeat  the 
injuxv  is  not  caused  by  insects  of  any  kind  nor  mildew.  If  the  planta  were 
healthy  when  yoa  leoeiTed  them  they  have  been  sul^ected  to  some  error  in 


ThQlA  aura*  Drlng  iOulU  ParJty—yf^  regret  extremely  the  loss  of  such 
splendid  specimens.  Onr  opinion  as  to  the  **  probable  cause  of  death  "  is  general 
debility  oonseqnent  on  the  exhaustion  of  the  soil,  and  the  severe  winters  im- 
mediately following.  We  have  known  many  specimens  seriously  injured  and 
some  killed  during  the  past  three  years.  This  was  undoubtedly  due  to  extreme 
frost,  which  specimens  deflciant  in  strength  and  vigour  were  unable  to  resist 
—that  is  to  ssy,  old  examples  succumbed  while  some  younger  and  stronger 
in  the  same  collection  snrvived.  This  Thuia  produces  a  great  mass  of 
fibrous  iDotai  which  do  not  extend  to  any  great  distance^  and  consequently 
after  some  years  of  growth  the  soil  becomes  quite  exhausted.  This  is  the  reason 
why  so  manr  specimens  become  unhealthy  and  portions  commence  dying  after 
a  growth  of  twenty  years,  more  or  less,  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil. 
There  is  only  one  method  of  which  we  are  aware  of  arresting  the  decay  of  such 
spefn'mens,  and  that  is  to  act  promptly  on  the  first  signs  of  exhaustion  by  first 
removing  the  sterile  soU  as  far  as  the  roots  extend ;  then  if  the  soil  is  dry,  as  it 
generally  Is,  saturate  it  with  weak  liquid  manure,  and  next  and  last  adding 
fresh  compost,  such  as  good  loam  and  wood  aafaes  with  a  slight  admixture  of 
bonemeaL  This  will  incite  vigorous  root-action,  the  effects  of  which  and  the 
food  appropriated  wlU  soon  be  visible  in  the  renovated  spedmena.  Occasionally 
healthy  specimens  succumb  to  intense  and  prolonged  frost.  In  Col.  Drummond 
Hay  s  punphtet*  pnbUshed  Ygy  the  Dundee  Horticultuna  AssodaUon.  this  Conifer 
is  included  in  the  list  of  those  that  sustained  injury  by  frost  in  1881. 

Cropping  Vinos  {A.  J.  L ).— It  is  next  to  impoesible  to  say  how  many 
bunches  of  Orspes  may  safely  be  left  on  a  Vine  even  if,  as  in  your  case,  the  length 
of  the  rod  is  stated.  It  ought  to  be  obvious  to  all  that  one  bunch  weighing 
8  ps.  requires  more  loipport  than  tMO  bunches  do  that  weigh  1  lb  each.  Some 
Vines  are  more  heavily  cropped  with  a  weight  of  a  pound  of  ftnit  to  every  foot 
run  of  rod  than  others  that  have  twice  that  weight.  We  never  consider  Vines 
too  heavily  cropped  that  continue  producing  strong  sub-laterals  frroly  beyond 
the  bunches  up  to  the  time  the  fruit  is  ripe.  When  the  production  of  such 
laterals  ceases  when  the  fruit  is  half  grown  it  is  an  indication  that  the  Vines  are 
overweighted  with  ftruit,  however  few  bunches  there  are.  This,  we  submit,  is  a 
simple  teat  for  determining  what  is  a  safe  crop  for  ertablished  Vines  to  carry. 

The  ''Queen  of  Flowers"  {Mrs.  lftZn*r).— The  following  is  perhaps 
the  passage  to  which  yon  allude  relative  to  the  origin  of  the  above  name  **  in 
connection  with  references  to  the  Greeks  and  Hebrews."  It  was  from  the  pen 
of  Mr.  O.  W.  Johnson,  and  first  appeared  in  Uiis  Journal  upwards  of  thirty 
years  ago  :— -  The  Ron  delightful  to  everybody,  so  has  it  been  In  all  ages  and 
inali  conntriea.  It  is  the  BabeUeletk  of  the  Hebrews,  and  among  them  was 
regarded  as  the  most  grateful  of  flowers.  '  Come,  let  us  fill  ourselves  witli  costly 
vines  and  perfumes—let  no  flower  of  the  sinring  pass  us  by— let  us  crown  our- 
selves with  Rose  buds  before  they  are  withered,'  are  the  words  attributed  to  the 
sensualist  in  the  Wisdom  of  Solomon.  It  Is  the  Rodcn  of  the  Greeks,  and,  Uke 
the  Hebrews,  they  chose  it  for  chaplets  at  their  banquets,  and  as  a  gift  most 
acceptaUe  to  those  whom  they  loved.  Anacreon  only  gave  popular  customs  a 
poetic  dress  whan  he  wrote— 

"  '.To  make  the  beverage  divine 
Mingle  sweet  Roses  with  the  wine ;! 
Delicious  will  the  liquor  prove. 
For  Roees  are  the  flowers  of  love ; 
And  while  with  wreaths  of  Roms  crown'd 
Let  laughter  and  the  cup  go  round.' 

"Sappho  joins  In  adulation  of  the  flower,  and  our  readers  will  see  that  the 
trite  ^thet  of  *  the  Queen  of  Flowers,'  was  first  bestowed  upon  the  Rose  by  that 
•Tenth  Muse.' 

"*  Would  Jove  appoint  some  flower  to  reign 
In  matchless  beauty  on  the  plain. 
The  Rose  (mankind  will  all  agree). 
The  Rose  the  queen  of  flowers  should  be ; 
'  The  pride  of  plants,  the  grace  of  bowers, 
The  blush  of  meads,  the  eye  of  flowers ; 
Its  beauties  charm  the  gods  above ; 
Its  fragrance  Is  the  breath  of  love.' " 

Large  Palms  and  Ferns  (R.  8.  Z.).— The  names  of  your  planU  are 
Alsophila  aostralis,  Dioksonla  antarctica,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Phoenix 
dactylifera.  We  know  of  no  other  method  of  disposing  of  them  than  by  adver- 
tising, stating  particulars  reUtive  to  their  siae  and  condition.  There  are  many 
large  planta  for  disposal  now.  If  you  prepare  an  advertisement  and  send  it  to 
the  publisher  he  will  inform  you  of  the  price  for  Its  insertion. 

Watering  Asaleas  CAr&«eH&>r).— Wehave  never  yet  seen  pots  so  crowded 
with  roots  thai  we  conld  not  learn  the  ocmdition  of  the  soil  as  regards  moisture 
by  rapirfng  them  with  the  knuckles  or  a  wooden  mallei  and  we  have  had  plants 
8  feet  high  and  which  bad  occupied  the  same  pots  for  ten  years.  However,  it 
appears  you  cannot  determine  the  matter  by  this  test,  doubtless  because  yon 
have  not  bad  many  years  of  education  in  the  work.  There  is  one  thing  yon 
must  resMmber— namely,  there  Is  far  greater  danger  in  underwatering  than 
overwatering  such  plants  as  yon  describe,  espedallv  during  their  growing 
seasoiu  We  can  asoertaln  whetner  the  soil  in  a  pot  u  dry  or  wet  t^  robbing 
the  pot  with  great  pressure  with  the  finger.  If  the  soil  Is  wet  moisture  will  in  a 
moment  or  two  follow  the  friction  ;  if  dry,  it  will  not  do  so.  It  will  probably 
not  be  safe  for  you  to  rely  on  this  teat  at  once,  but  vou  might  nevertheless  try 
it  ai;d  note  the  results.  The  simplest  method  of  determining  when  to  apply 
water  throughout  tiM  summer  will  be  by  rubbing  your  finger  flrmly  on  the  snr- 
fttoe  of  the  soil.  When  the  soil  Is  not  pasty-that  is,  if  it  crumbles  even  In  the 
slightest  degree,  apply  water  at  once  in  sofflclent  quantity  to  moisten  every 
particle  of  soil  In  the  pot.  If  once  the  soil  becomes  really  dry  such  plants  will 
sustain  Injury  that  may  be  very  serious.  Clear  weak  liquid  manure  given  once 
a  week  would  no  doubt  be  of  great  benefit  to  the  Axaleaa,  but  not  to  the 


Yellow  Sweet  Sultan  (JT.  L.  0.).— This  is  the  popular  name  of  the  plant 
of  which  you  have  enclosed  a  fiower,  Its  botanical  name  being  Centaurea  snaveo- 
lens.  It  Is  an  annoal,  and  grows  freely  In  fertile  garden  soil.  It  is  advisable  to 
row  the  sead  thinly  in  pots  or  boxes  towards  the  end  of  March  or  early  April, 
raising  the  plants  la  a  fhane»  and  when  large  enough  transplanting  them  in 
other  boxes,  and  thus  have  them  strong  and  early  for  planting  out  in  May. 
They  will  grow  equally  well,  however,  but  not  flower  so  early,  if  the  seed  is  sovrn 
In  the  open  ground  at  the  end  of  April  or  the  beginning  of  May.  We  have 
plants  thus  raised  just  commencing  flowering.    The  flowerb  are  very  popuUr  for 


floral  decorations,  and  were  largely  employed  last  year,  as  they  are  this,  in  th^ 
arrangements  of  flowers  for  the  furnishing  of  dinner  tables  and  the  adommen* 
of  rooms. 

Charcoal  as  a  Manure  (ff,  J.  (7.).— Yon  ask  "if  charcoal  is  of  any 
good  for  flowers,  and  if  so  how  ?  "  As  you  do  not  say  whether  the  "  how " 
refers  to  its  action  or  to  the  mode  of  uring,  we  answer  both  quotions  by  a 
citation  from  our  manual  **  Manures  for  the  Many."  **  Charcoal  is  a  most  effi- 
cient manure  to  all  cultivated  plants,  especially  to  those  under  glass.  Heaths, 
Rhododendrons,  Cucumbers,  Onions,  Roses,  Orchidaceous  plants.  Hydrangeas, 
CameHias,  Melons,  and  Pine  Apples  have  been  the  subjects  of  extensive  and 
most  successful  experiments.  We  think  no  cultivated  plant  would  be  un- 
benefited  by  having  charcoal  applied  to  the  soil  in  which  it  Is  rooted.  It  should 
be  broken  into  small  piece<  about  the  sice  of  a  nut,  and,  for  potted  plants,  may 
be  mixed  in  the  proportions  of  one  part  charcoal  to  twenty  parts  earth.  If 
applied  to  the  open  ground  one-fourth  of  a  bushel  may  be  sown  over  a  square 
rod  or  peroh,  and  dug-in  just  before  inserting  thn  orop.  The  reason  of  charcoal 
being  so  useful  as  a  manure  is  very  apparent.  MM.  Sennebier,  Sanasure,  and 
othen  have  demonstrated  that  plants  are  rendered  much  more  luxuriant  and 
productive  by  having  carbonic  add  applied  to  their  roots  than  other  plants  to 
whose  roots  no  such  application  was  made.  Now,  oharooal  kept  moist,  as  when 
buried  in  the  soil,  slowly  combines  with  oxygen,  and  emits  carbonlo  add— in 
fact,  it  slowly  dissolves.  For  drainage  in  flower  pots  none  better  can  be  em- 
ployed than  i  inches  In  depth  of  pieces  of  charcoal  about  the  sixe  of  a  filbert." 

Soot  for  Plants  (/(i<m).— Tour  question  on  this  fertiliser  we  also  ansii-er 
from  the  same  work,  which  can  be  obtained  post  free  for  i^d.  "  Soot  is  one  of 
the  most  powerful  and  permanent  of  manures  if  dug  into  the  soil.  It  ia  the 
volatised  unoonsnmed  portion  of  common  coal.  It  is  thus  constituted  :— Char- 
coal, 37 1  ;  salts  of  ammonia,  436  ;  salts  of  potash  and  soda,  34  ;  oxide  of  iron,  50  ; 
silica,  66  ;  alumina,  SI ;  sulphate  of  lime,  31 ;  carbonate  of  magnesia,  3.  It  is 
an  excellent  manure  for  Peas,  Onions,  Carrots,  and  probably  all  garden  cropp. 
An  excellent  liquid  manure  1ib  soot  mixed  with  rain  water.  In  the  proportion 
of  one  tablespoonful  of  soot  to  a  quart  of  water,  for  plants  in  pots ;  but  for 
Asparagus,  Peas,  &c.,  six  quarts  of  soot  to  hogshead  of  water.  It  must  never 
be  applied  to  plants  in  a  state  of  rest.    It  suits  bulbs  admirably." 

Mites  in  Soil  (/.  i7.)-— They  are  not  the  same  as  those  referred  to,  nor 
nearly  so  injurious ;  in  fact,  unless  In  groat  numben,  they  do  not  appear  to  do 
any  appreciable  injury  to  plants.  They  have  been  Introduced  with  toe  soil,  and 
may  be  extirpated  by  applications  of  clear  lime  water,  or  petroleum  applied  at 
the  strength  of  half  an  ounce  to  a  gidlon  of  soft  water,  and  well  mixed  by  violent 
agitation.  The  condition  of  the  Stephanotis  will  indicate  whether  it  has  sus- 
tained any  injury  or  not.  If  the  plant  Is  healthy  its  non-flowering  is  not  the 
result  of  either  mites  or  maggots.  The  roots  are  healthy,  and  there  ne  no  nodo- 
sities on  those  before  us.  If  there  are  nodcaitieB  on  the  Cucumber  roots  they 
are  the  result  of  Vibrios,  which  ruin  the  plants.  You  will  find  references  to  two 
forms  of  Cucumber  disfssf  on  page  479  o$  our  last  volume,  the  issue  of  June  bth, 
1883.  The  root  disease  is  clearly  illustrated  in  our  Issue  of  November  1st,  1877, 
and  the  number  can  be  had  in  return  for  S^d.  in  stampa.  Numbers  containing 
information  relative  to  the  disease  that  attacks  the  stems  and  fruit  can  also  be 
had  ;  they  are  enumerated  on  the  page  first  quoted.  The  leaves  you  have  sent 
appear  to  have  been  attacked  by  red  spider,  and  are  also  more  or  less  scorched. 
They  are  quite  insnffldent  in  themselves  for  anyone  to  determine  the  precise 
cause  of  thdr  present  condition.  Cannot  yon  make  a  fire  and  scoroh  the  soil 
before  using  it  ?  This  would  destroy  all  animal  life,  and  greatly  improve  the 
fertility  of  the  sdL 

Pmning  Filberts  (8,  M^  yotU).— The  fruit  is  produced  prindpally  on 
the  former  year's  wood,  and  generally  from  compact  side  shoots,  the  produce  of 
leaders  of  a  short-jointed  and  mature  appearance.  Such  latenl  fruit-bearing 
branches  may  be  induced  in  greater  abundance  by  shortening  back  strong 
shoots  of  this  character.  Th{nning-out»  however,  is  one  of  the  principal  matters, 
for  unless  this  be  duly  attended  to  the  bush  will  become  crowded  with  worse 
than  useless  spray ;  it  will  also  obstruct  the  light  from  the  bearing  portions,  as 
well  as  hinder  the  ciroulation  of  air.  A  great  deal  of  small  spny  will  be  pro- 
duced on  the  inner  portions  of  the  branches ;  and  this,  although  of  the  character 
of  bearing  wood.  Is  generally  unfruitful,  and  must  therefore  be  mostly  pruned 
away.  Anyone  who  observes  the  habit  of  the  Nut  closely  will  woaa  see  that  the 
shrubs  are  most  disposed  to  bear  at  the  extremities  of  the  branches,  thus  evln- 
dng  thdr  partiality  to  plenty  of  light  and  air.  These,  then,  are  the  portions  of 
the  tree  where  tho  eye  must  be  directed  as  to  fmit-bearing  properties.  The 
leaders,  however,  must  not  be  encouraged  so  thickly  as  to  cross  each  other,  and 
in  order  to  prevent  the  lower  portion  of  the  head  from  becoming  naked  a  good, 
strong,  well-placed  shoot  may  be  occasionally  encouraged,  heading  it  back  in 
due  time  In  order  to  keep  it  produdng  side  branohes.  After  duly  thinning 
away  superfluous  shoots  the  prindpal  leaders  should  be  all  shortened.  As  a 
general  rule,  we  would  say,  Remove  about  a  quarter  of  the  length.  This  will 
cause  the  tree  to  produce  abundance  of  side  spray,  from  which  in  the  future 
spring  the  fruiting  shoots  may  be  selected. 

Names  of  Fmits  (/.  if.  if.).— It  Is  almost  impossible  to  name  Straw- 
berries from  one  or  two  single  fruits  and  a  leaf,  even  if  the  fruits  arri>e  sound 
and  fresh ;  in  this  case  they  were  almost  shapeless,  and  we  can  only  say  the 
flavour  resembles  that  of  the  variety  Dr.  Hogg. 

Names  of  Plants  (W.  Craruwtck).—!,  Lollum  perenne  (common  Rye 
Grass) ;  3,  Festuca  durinecula  (common  Fescue  Grass) ;  8,  Avena  pratensis 
(Meadow  Oat  Grass)  ;  4,  Triticum  flavescens  (Yellowish  Oat  Grass)  ;  ff,  Fe'ttuca 
gigantea  (Tall  or  Giant  Fescue  Grass) ;  6,  Festuca  pratensis  var.  elatlor  (Tall 
Meadow  Fescue  Grass).  (W.  Alison).^  \,  Gymnogramma  peruviana  argyro- 
phylla ;  3,  Achrophorus  affluis ;  8,  Adiantum  pubescens ;  6,  A.  decorum.  The 
Selaginellas  cannot  be  named  except  better  specimens  arrive  in  a  fresh  state, 
and  piuticnlan  are  supplied  relative  to  the  habits  of  the  pkints.  ( IK.  O.).— 
1,  C!aladlum  esculentom ;  3,  Gymnogramma  chrysophylla :  8,  Caladium  Chan- 
tinii ;  4,  Ananassa  sativa  variegata.  (Keneick).— The  specimen  Is  quite  Insufli- 
dent  for  identification,  as  such  a  scrap  must  neoessarily  be  by  having  been 
wrapped  in  dry  cotton  wool,  and  simply  endosed  in  a  letter.  Wo  have  many 
times  stated  that  that  Is  the  worst  of  all  methods  of  sending  specimenn,  as  the 
dry  wadding  Invariably  extracta  all  the  moisture  from  small  soft  sprays.  We 
shaU  require  a  larger  specimen  to  arrive  fresh  to  enable  us  to  determine  the 
name  of  the  pUnt.  (J.  //.).—!,  Doronionm  pardalianohes ;  3,  Bisyrinchium 
alatum ;  8,  Phlomls  fruticosn ;  4,  Srigeron  glabellnm ;  8,  Coninm  macuUtum. 
(A.  A,  P.).— The  Butteroup-llke  flower  is  Limnanthes  Douglaall.  The  small 
white  flower  we  cannot  determine,  as  it  was  muoh  crushed  in  transit.  (F.  M.), 
—Chrysanthemum  segetnm  (the  Com  Marigold).  ( W.  Z>.).— Erynglum  amethys- 
tinum.    (If.  A.).— Struthlopteris  germanlca. 

Dead  Drone  (C7(/Ton).— The  cause  of  the  iwotruslon  from  the  abdomen  of 
the  dead  drone  found  in  your  garden  cannot  be  traced  or  exph^tned.    A  very 
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MAXIMUM  PRODUCB  OF  FARM  CROPS. 
Wk  bold  the  opinion  that  it  ii  eases^al  to  the  home  futaei 
that  be  sboald  aDderatand  the  limiti  withio  which  Ihs  prodno 
tion  of  Agricaltoral  crop*  are  conflned,  or  in  other  woida  bow 
mach  it  ia  possible  to  grow  o[  tbe  Tarioaa  crops  under  the 
most  faronmble  circnmstances  of  loil,  climate,  cnltivatioQ,  and 
manmjiig.  II  ibis  limit  is  undefined,  tbe  qacation  of  tillage  and 
manoring  must  to  a  certain  extent  be  also  hatardoaa  and  nn- 
certaiD ;  and  altbongh  this  ia  actnallj  the  result  in  Tarioas 
instances,  it  ma;  be  well,  tbrongh  the  lact  ot  certain  crops 
haTing  been  extraordinary  in  those  MaaaDS  when  eTet7thlDg 


hu  been  favonrable,  to  nnderatand  also  as  nearlj  m  possible 
under  what  condition  of  tbe  land  and  other  circnmstancee  sach 
CTope  bare  been  raised,  sach  as  the  sort  and  qnantit;  of  nod 
sown.  Dnlesa  we  are  assured  of  the  Tarlooa  matten  connected 
with  onr  prodoetions  we  cannot  estinutte  bow  mncb  of  the  sooccm 
attending  certain  crops  are  the  resnlt  of  aoeidental  circnmstancej 
over  which  we  may  bave  had  little  or  no  oontrol,  became,  with 
all  the  experience  which  some  of  onr  oldest  agricnltoriita  posaesa, 
we  cannot  always  accept  their  atatementa  as  satisfactory  nnlesa 
we  get  a  full  and  fair  description  and  detail  oonnacted  with  soy 
noosaal  result  in  cropa  offered  to  onr  notice  under  the  bead  ot 
Agricultural  Maxima,  We  therefore  aak  onr  readers  to  consider 
how  far  tbe  greatest  cropa  of  any  rariety  ot  farm  produce  which  we 
may  set  forth  for  their  consideration  exceeds  their  own  crops. 

A  comparison  may  be  made  ot  the  circnmstanoes  attending 
both  the  piodaee  offered  for  notice  as  a  maximum,  and  the 
result  of  practice  under  somewhat  aimllar  conditions  ot  soil, 
clitDSte,  tillage,  manore,  and  rariety  of  production  in  other 
reapects;  and  we  feel  that  under  such  circumstances  benefit  will 
arise  in  Tariooa  ways  wliich  would  never,  or  seldom,  occur  unless 
statements  of  unuinal  cropa  bad^riTetad  attention  to  tbe  aubject. 
We  are  ready  to  admit  tliat  various  great  products  of  the  (arm 
crops  bare  been  generally  owing  to  the  coucnmnce  of  eztn- 
ordinary  natural  circumstances  aoting  on  good  ordinary  Earmlng, 
ratber  Uun  to  any  special  eSort  on  the  part  of  the  cultivator — 
that,  in  fact,  they  have  happened  nther  than  been  sought ;  and 
ws  might  suppose  that  these  instances  of  maximum  cropa  were 
of  litUe  or  no  interest  to  the  home  famer.  But  we  view  this  as  an 
unwarrantable  conclusion  ;  for  although  they  may  frequently 
oome  onsought,  yet  tbey  will  be  found  sometimea  to  be  tbe  resnlt 
of  ellorii  of  a  new  kind  adopted  fay  intelligent,  practical,  and 
persevering  men,  and  it  ia  only  by  examination  of  tbe  circam- 
stancos  out  ot  wbicb  tbey  have  arisen  that  we  aie  likely  to  find 
tbe  causes  of  onr  ordinary  as  well  as  our  extraoidlnaiy  successes. 
Notwithstanding  that  some  partlcalar  inatances  may  at  Snt  sight 
seem  of  little  luting  service,  yet  it  is  clearly  on  the  multiplication 
of  tbem  that  our  expectations  ot  increaajng  agricultural  progress 
are  moat  leaaonabl;  built,  it  ia  also  plainly  observable  that  it 
is  the  good  cultivator  only  who  gives  full  scope  to  the  natnral 
influences  w ben  tbey  happen  to  be  eapeclally  favourable. 

On  the  ground,  then,  of  the  probability  of  tbelr  nsefulness,  we 
shall  proceed  vrith  onr  instances  of  agricultural  maxima.  Tbe 
following  record  we  quote  from  an  essay  published  in  the  Journal 
of  tbe  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  ot  Kogland  ia  1SQ9,  and  given 
by  Mr.  John  C.  Morton,  the  subject  being  "Agricultutal  Maxima." 
The  object  of  tbe  writer  has,  it  is  stated,  been  simply  to  place  on 
record  a  number  of  well-authanticatad  occurrences  of  the  kind, 
whether  expluned  or  not  by  such  history  as  is  given  of  tbem. 
The  first  record  is  a  most  remarkable  history,  which  has  probably 
never  beea  paralleled,  and  may  therefore  be  acoepted  as  a  genuine 
agriealtuial  maximum.  It  relates  to  Uie  year  lSll,andiaaatlioi- 
tlcated  by  tmatworlhy  eye-witnesses.  Mr.  William  Cubitt  of 
Bacton  Abbey,  North  Walaham,  well  known  in  Horfolk  as  an 
energetic  practical  agricultnrls'',  writes  as  follows:  —  "I  now 
send  you  a  short  history  of  an  extraordinary  field  ot  Wheat, 
and  also  a  communication  on  the  aubject  from  the  owner  and 
occupier  of  tbe  land,  George  Wilkinson,  B»q.,  wboae  veracity  may 
be  relied  on — '  Thia  field,  situated  in  tbe  parish  of  Haiaborongb, 
about  four  furlongs  from  tbe  sea,  contains  Sa.  Ir.  SBp.,  and  is  a 
good  loamy  soil  resting  upon  a  strong  subsoil,  bat  anfficlently  porotis 
not  to  require  draining,  sod  suitable  to  every  kind  of  cropping.' 
In  1843  it  was  sown  witb  Peas,  probably  preceded  by  Wheat  In 
the  antnmn  it  was  sown  witb  Spalding  Wheat,  abont  3  bosbeli 
per  acre.  It  came  up  thickly,  and  in  the  following  spring  and 
during  the  summer  it  presented  an  unnanally  luxuriant  appear- 
ance, particularly  so  when  fully  abot  into  ear,  so  mncb  so  that 
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many  bets  were  made  by  practical  men  as  to  its  probable  yield, 
some  estimating  the  prod  ace  at  9  quarters  per  acre.  The  field 
was  harvested  separately,  and  on  threshing  yielded  11  quarters 
2  bashels  per  acre,  imperial  measure.  In  the  same  season  and 
upon  land  almost  adjoining,  bat  occupied  by  another  tenant, 
Mr.  Howes,  10  quarters  per  acre  were  produced.  This  gentleman 
who  had  occupied  land  in  the  parish  for  a  period  of  fifty  years, 
affirmed  that  he  never  before  grew  anything  approaching  to  such 
a  crop,  7  quarters  per  acre  being  the  largest  crop  ever  produced 
previously  to  1844."  We  have  further  notes  from  Mr.  George 
Wilkinson,  that  although  his  crop  of  Wheat  in  1844  gave  22  coombs 
2  bushels  per  acre,  that  he  attributes  this  abundant  crop  to  the 
season,  and  not  to  any  particular  course  of  husbandry,  which  was 
the  Norfolk  or  four-course  system.  He  farther  sends  the  average 
of  his  growth  of  Wheat  and  Barley  on  his  farm  of  400  acres  for 
the  seven  years  commencing  in  1844  to  1850  inclusive,  the  Wheat 
average  being  10c.  lb.  3p.  per  acre,  and  the  average  growth  of 
Barley  for  the  same  period  being  lie.  3p.  per  acre.  It  is  also 
stated  that  on  some  farms,  instead  of  the  strict  four-course  rotation 
of  Wheat,  roots,  Lent  corn,  and  Clover,  the  custom  oftentimes  was 
departed  from  by  taking  a  crop  of  Peas  or  Beans  after  Wheat 
instead  of  roots,  and  then  Wheat  again,  as  was  the  case  in  the 
instance  referred  to. 

Mr.  John  Wilson  of  Edington  Mains,  Berwickshire,  author  of 
the  article  "Agriculture"  in  the  "Encyclopaedia  Britannica," 
and  well  known  at  the  period  to  which  we  are  referring  (1824  and 
1826)  in  the  north  as  a  most  intelligent  agriculturist,  gives  the 
following  instances  of  agricultural  maxima  within  his  knowledge 
or  experience.  He  states  that  **  About  this  period,  although  I 
cannot  exactly  state  the  year,  5  acres  were  measured  oft  in  a  field 
in  this  neighbourhood  of  Hunter^s  White  Wheat ;  and  these  5  acres 
being  selected  as  the  best  portion  of  the  field,  were  found  to  yield 
66  bushels  per  acre — the  highest  yield  that  has  come  within  my 
knowledge."  We  have  to  record  an  instance  of  a  large  Wheat 
crop  of  more  recent  growth — viz.,  in  1880,  near  to  Southampton, 
produced  upon  a  sharp  gravelly  soil  on  a  field  of  3  acres  sown  out 
of  Clover  lea  once  ploughed,  and  sown  with  3  bushels  of  seed 
per  acre,  the  sort  of  Wheat  being  the  Club-head  Bough  Chaff  or 
Velvet  Hull  variety ;  the  produce  was  66  bushels  per  acre,  the 
grain  being  of  the  very  best  quality  and  sold  at  the  highest  market 
price.  The  land  is  in  the  occupation  and  belongs  to  the  Bitteme 
Manor  Honse  estate,  the  property  of  Stewart  Macnaghten,  Esq. 
Another  instance  of  large  produce  occurred  in  1870  upon  land  in 
South  Hants,  the  property  of  Mr.  John  Gater  of  Black  House, 
West  End,  about  five  miles  from  Southampton,  and  in  his  own 
occupation,  in  which  case  the  produce  was  9  qrs.  and  2  bushels 
per  acre  of  a  variety  of  Wheat  called  Morton*s  Bed-strawed 
White.  The  land  is  a  strong  loam  on  clay  but  well-drained,  and 
Wheat  was  drilled  on  small  five-turn  ridges  after  a  summer  fallow 
preparation. 

We  have  to  record  one  more  full  crop  of  Wheat,  and  said  to 
have  been  the  largest  crop  ever  recorded  In  the  district  where  it 
was  grown,  which  contains  some  of  the  most  fertile  land  to  be 
found  in  the  county— yiz.,  the  paiish  of  Titchfield  in  South  Hamp- 
shire near  to  the  tidal  rival  Solent,  the  crop  being  grown  on  Fish 
House  Farm,  in  the  occapation  of  Mr.  George  Gray,  one  of  the 
most  practical  and  best  farmers  of  the  district.  The  soil  on  which 
the  crop  was  grown  is  a  hazel  loam  on  gravel ;  and  the  Wheat, 
which  was  of  the  variety  before  named  called  Dwarf  Club-head 
Bough  Chaff,  was  sown  2|  bushels  per  acre  out  of  Clover  lea,  the 
result  being  a  crop  of  19  sacks  and  2  bushels  per  acre.  This, 
however,  was  in  the  splendid  season,  of  1868,  a  year  of  the  greatest 
general  abundance  we  can  reoollect,  for  the  quality  of  the  Wheat 
and  weight  per  acre  places  this  crop  in  the  first  position  in  our 
estimation,  because  there  is  no  variety  of  Wheat  more  esteemed 
by  the  miller  for  producing  the  highest  class  of  flour  than  the 


Bough  Chaff  White.  We  cannot  help  comparing  this  crop  with 
that  in  the  first  case  we  have  recorded  grown  by  Mr.  G.  Wilkinson ; 
for  although  his  crop  was  22  sacks  and  2  bushels  per  acre  of  Bed 
Spalding  Wheat,  that  is  a  variety  which  we  know  perfectly  well 
gives  a  large  bulk  of  straw,  but  the  grain  is  coarse  and  weighs  light, 
and  is  considered  by  the  millers  quite  a  secondary  class  of  grain. 
We  have  no  desire,  however,  to  detract  from  or  depreciate  any  crop 
more  than  it  deserves,  but  we  are  bound  to  state  the  practical 
truth  in  the  interest  of  and  for  the  information  we  wish  to  impart 
to  the  home  farmer ;  and  must  conclude  with  the  observation  that 
in  the  markets  which  we  usually  attend  the  Spalding  Wheat  is 
not  worth  so  much  by  4/.  per  quarter  as  the  Bough  Chaff  White. 

[On  page  47  last  week,  second  column,  eighth  line,  the  word 
"  equal "  was  inadvertently  inserted ;  and  in  the  following  line 
the  sum  £173  should  read  £6173,  the  most  important  figure 
having  been  accidentally  omitted.]      * 

(To  be  continued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Soru  Labour, — This  has  lately  been  attended  with  much  dis- 
appointment, for  no  sooner  has  the  land  become  dry  enough  for 
beneficial  culture  either  with  the  plouprh  or  scarifier  than  the  heavy 
storms  which  have  prevailed  in  nearly  every  district  of  the  kinEcdom 
have  prevented  sufficient  wrork  being  continued  on  the  fallows, 
whether  in  preparation  for  late  root  crops  or  for  Wheat ;  and  this  is 
a  very  serious  drawback  in  agricultural  pursuits,  as  the  fallow  land 
generally  was  at  the  commencement  of  the  spring  foul  and  encumbered 
with  couch  and  black  grass.  Harvest,  too,  is  fast  approaching,  and 
the  necessary  work  must  be  anticipated  and  provided  for,  such  as 
having  the  reapin|^  machines,  horse  rakes,  and  mowing  tnachines 
examined  and  put  mto  proper  repair.  All  other  implements,  such  as 
the  elevator,  waggons,  and  carts,  must  be  examined  and  made  fit  and 
firm  for  the  work  which  is  now  fast  approaching,  for  in  travelling  in 
a  southern  county  on  the  8th  ultimo  we  noticed  winter  Oats  quite 
ripe  enough  for  cutting,  and  Rye  also  not  far  behind  in  ripeness.  The 
constant  rains  seem  to  have  not  only  prevented  effectual  horse- 
hoeing,  hand-hoeing,  and  singling  of  the  Mangolds,  Carrots,  Cabbaee, 
Swedes,  and  early  Turnips,  but  has  also  wonderfully  increased  the 
growth  of  weeds ;  and  on  noticing  this  we  were  forcibly  reminded  of 
the  difficulties  we  had  to  contend  with  in  some  very  wet  seasons  when 
neither  horse  or  hand-hoeing  could  destroy  the  weeds  in  extremely 
wet  and  sunless  weather,  especially  in  the  years  1858  and  1860,  in 
both  of  which  we  adopted  the  plan  of  women  following  the  hand- 
hoers  closely  and  picking  up  the  weeds  by  hand  and  carrying  them 
in  spread  aprons  to  heaps  at  certain  distances,  where  they  perished  or 
were  removed  when  the  root  crops  were  disposed  of,  either  by  carting 
off  or  feeding  off  bv  sheep.  Having  stated  thus  much  we  are  bound 
to  notice  the  result  of  tnis  practice,  for  in  fact  the  land  was  far 
cleaner  after  being  onoe  hoed  and  hand-picked  than  it  was  where  it 
had  been  band-hoed  three  times  without  hand-picking.  In  the 
ultimate  result,  where  hand-picked  the  land  was  as  nearly  cleansed 
as  possible,  whereas  that  only  hand-hoed  was  covered  with  weeds.  If 
we  recollect  rightly  two  women  followed  each  hoer,  receiving  Is.  per 
day  as  wages.  There  can  in  consequenoe  be  no  question  which  work 
w^B  done  at  the  least  cost.  We  also  remember  that  the  gentleman 
who  wrote  the  essay  in  the  Royal  Society's  Journal  upon  the  farm- 
ing of  the  county  m  which  the  farm  was  situated,  stated  that  it 
was  the  most  successful  practice  of  destrojinp;  weeds  and  cleaning 
the  root  crops  that  he  had  witnessed  during  his  travels.  Unless  th  i 
weather  for  the  harvest  should  prove  very  bad  the  White  Victoria 
Oats  in  the  early  districts  will  soon  be  ripe,  so  that  the  Turnip  seed 
sown  after  them  will  be  got  in  during  the  month  of  July  with  great 
advantage,  if  the  seed  is  sown  daily  on  two-thirds  of  the  land,  as  fast 
as  the  crop  is  cut,  tied,  and  set  upon  on  the  other  third  portion  of  the 
land.  If,  however,  the  Oats  should  have  been  seeaed  with  Red 
Clover  and  grass  in  the  spring,  and  the  com  is  cut  a  little  higher 
than  usual  so  as  to  leave  the  Clover  and  grass  plants  intact,  a  good 
crop  for  cutting  as  green  fodder  may  be  obtained  in  the  autumn 
months,  for  we  recollect  perfectly  well  having  cut  up  full  crops  of 
Clover  for  cattle  and  horses  down  to  as  late  as  the  first  week  in 
November  for  five  consecutive  seasons. 

Hand  Zoiour,— There  is  much  to  be  done  by  manual  labour  properlv 
directed  on  the  farm,  although  hindrance  may  have  occurred  through 
showery  weather,  especially  when  the  ricks  of  hay,  Ac,  are  thatched 
by  one  of  the  farm  labourers,  as  we  venture  to  say  that  they 
ought  to  be.  It  was  always  our  practice  to  retain  a  good  thatcher 
amongst  the  staff  of  labourers  usually  employed  on  the  farm,  in  order 
tiiat  as  soon  as  thatching  is  required  either  of  hay  or  com  ricks  it 
may  be  done  at  once,  instead  of  waiting  the  time  and  leisure  of  a 
journeyman  or  professed  thatcher  ;  and  he  fills  up  his  time  together 
with  other  men  in  drawing  and  piline  straw  in  readiness  for  use 
when  the  weather  may  be  showery  and  ill  adapted  for  other  farm 
work.  This  has  always  been  our  mode  of  management ;  we  can 
recommend  it  to  the  home  farmer  with  great  confidence  as  being  well 
worth  his  attention.    All  the  pastures  or  park  land  upon  which  cattle 
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have  been  fed  shoald  hare  the  tnfts  of  old  grass  now  mown  down, 
which  will  g^reatly  favour  a  regular  growth  of  aftermath. 

Live  Stock.-— AM  kinds  of  sheep  and  young  cattle  are  extremely 
dear,  and  we  must  again  call  attention  to  the  policy  of  rearing  all  the 
cattle  we  require  in  order  that  the  home  farmer  may  have  the  full 
advantage,  not  only  of  cattle  grazing,  but  of  breeding  and  rearing 
likewise.  In  most  cases  the  same  may  be  done  with  sheep  stock. 
There  are,  howerer,  some  exceptions  which  require  notice,  for  we 
think  at  the  present  moment  in  various  midland  districts,  where  a 
great  scarcity  of  sheep  exists  in  consequence  of  the  losses  by  fluke  rot 
during  a  few  years  past,  it  may  be  advisable,  where  the  turf  is  good 
and  where  a  bnllock  can  graze  till  fit  for  slaughter  without  artificial 
food,  it  requires  consideration  as  to  the  advantage  of  feeding  sheep 
as  well  as  cattle  on  the  best  pastures,  for  the  shee])  certainly  will  eat 
out  the  finest  and  choicest  herbage,  such  as  White  Clover,  leaving 
the  longest  and  coarsest  grasses  only  for  the  cattle,  and,  in  our  opinion, 
depreciating  the  ralne  of  the  bullock  food,  and  at  the  same  time  run- 
ning the  risk  of  rotting  the  sheep.  Store  cattle  of  the  one  year  may 
graze  on  the  poorest  pastures  and  be  growing  into  a  condition  for  feeo- 
ing  off  the  best  pastures  for  beef  the  succeeding  year,  and  therefore 
dispense  with  the  feeding  of  sheep  altogether.  Then  if  we  take  the 
marshland  districts  of  certain  eastern  counties  the  question  becomes 
almost  reversed,  for  in  these  the  sheep  may  be  kept  for  grazing 
without  any  bullocks  at  all,  and  ten  or  twelve  sheep  per  acre  may 
be  thus  sold  to  the  butcher  every  year,  because  the  generality 
of  the  marshlands  reclaimed  from  the  sea  originally  do  not  endanger 
the  health  of  the  sheep  by  the  fluke  rot.  Still,  on  those  farms 
not  well  adapted  for  a  breeding  flock  the  best  plan  is  to  buy  lambs 
in  the  autumn  and  put  them  out  to  winter  feeding  on  roots,  Ac, 
in  the  arable  districts,  and  on  farms  in  certain  districts  this  is  done 
b^  a  customary  payment  according  to  the  season,  and  the  lambs 
wintered  on  dry  arable  land  at  so  much  per  head,  returning  to  the 
occupier  of  the  marshland  at  a  stated  time  in  April,  or  as  soon  as  the 
grass  on  the  marshes  is  equal  to  the  maintenance  of  the  stock  in  that 
condition,  which,  after  being  shorn,  they  may  be  sold  in  the  markets 
for  mutton,  but  only  the  long-woolled  breeds  of  sheep  are  used  in 
this  way. 


ROTAL  Agricultural  Socibtt's  SHOw.^Tbe  awards  for  the 
best  cultivated  farms  were  announced  at  the  General  Meeting  of 
members,  when  it  was  found  that  the  first  prize  of  £100  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  J.  J.  Ratcliff,  The  Priory,  Beeoh  HiU,  near  Beading  ;  and  the 
second  prize  of  £50  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Geo.  Adams,  Pidnall  Farm, 
near  Faringdon.  The  Judges  recommend  that  an  extra  prize  of  £26 
shall  be  awarded  to  Mr.  Jenkin  Dariea  of  Wickcrof  t  Farm,  Engle- 
field.  Beading.  We  are  informed  that  all  the  above  competitors  used 
Messrs.  Buttons*  seeds.  The  Prinoe  of  Wales  visited  Messrs.  Buttons' 
trial  grounds  during  the  Show,  and  expressed  the  gratification  that 
the  inspection  had  afforded  him. 


CROSS-BRED  TABLE  POULTRY. 

CoNTiNCiNa  onr  remarks  from  page  48,  we  come  to  the  third 
cross.  The  Dorking-Gkime  cross  has  long  been  known.  Before 
the  days  of  Asiatic  importations  it  was  to  he  seen  in  many  a  fann- 
yard  where  a  thrifty  henwife  had  tried  to  improve  her  stock  ;  the 
hens  were  known  as  excellent  mothers,  ana  generally  layers  of 
larger  egg^  than  either  of  the  parent  races.  The  cross  is  still  a 
common  one,  especially  in  the  establishments  of  country  gentle^ 
men,  where  the  ponltiy  mn  in  the  park  or  the  woodlands  about 
the  gamekeeper's  cottage,  and  where  the  cuisine  is  good.  Dorking- 
Game  chickens  are  very  plump,  and  their  flavour  gamy  and 
excellent.  We  decidedly  recommend  that  the  male  bird  should 
be  of  the  Game  race ;  the  Game  cock  is  the  traditional  model  lord 
of  the  yard,  hardy  and  vigorous,  and  considerate  for  his  wives  ; 
Game  hens  are  quarrelsome  and  spiteful  to  each  other's  families, 
while  Dorkings  are  generally  peaceful.  As  to  the  kind  of  each 
breed  to  be  crossed,  much  depends  upon  the  fancy  of  the  breeder. 
If  he  desires  birds  of  rich  red,  yellow,  and  brown  hues  a  Black  Red 
or  Brown  Red  cook  may  be  crossed  with  Dark  Dorkmg  hens ;  if 
soft  Silvery-Greys,  a  Duckwing  ooek  should  be  procured  and 
Silver-Grey  Doirking  hens  ;  if  pure  white,  a  white  Ckune  cock  and 
white  Dorking  hens,  though  curiously  enough  the  chances  are  that 
their  produce  will  not  be  pure  white,  but  show  dark  feathers  here 
and  there,  and  yellow  or  red  bands  in  the  wing.  One  who  likes 
peculiari^  and  distinctiveness  in  his  poultry  yard  may  gratify  it 
by  crossing  a  Red  Game  cock  with  Cuckoo-Dorking  hens ;  the 
male  produce  are  often  very  handsome,  with  a  kind  of  golden 
cuckoo  hackle.  If  white  legs  are  specially  desired  it  should  not 
be  forgotten  that  both  White  Game  and  Black  Reds  are  procurable 


with  white  legs.  The  latter  are  now  somewhat  rare ;  they  are  the 
old  Enowsley  strain,  which  still  is  prised  by  some  amateurs, 
though  the  exhibitor  would  have  little  chance  of  winning  with 
them.  The  cockerels  of  this  cross  should  be  killed  early,  for  they 
naturally  inherit  some  of  the  spirit  of  their  paternal  ancestors, 
and  terrible  frays  may  occasionally  take  place  among  a  party  of 
them.  The  pullets  prove  the  best  of  mothers,  but  cannot  always  be 
trusted  near  the  chickens  of  another  hen. 

The  Dorking-Poland  cross  is  another  long  known,  but  seldom 
tried  in  these  days.  Whether  there  once  was  a  distinct  lark- 
crested  breed  of  fowls  we  have  before  discussed  ;  however  this 
may  be,  there  certainly  have  long  been  seen  in  well-cared -for 
farmyards  hens  which  show  traces  of  Dorking  blood  in  small 
fifth  claws,  and  of  Poland  in  small  tufts.  They  are  almost 
invariably  good  layers.  Next  to  the  Dorking  we  believe,  possibly 
with  the  exception  of  La  Fl^he,  Polands  to  be  the  best  table  fowls. 
Their  bones  are  small,  their  breasts  round  and  plump,  and  their 
flesh  delicate  ;  they  are,  too,  always  ready  for  killing.  All  these 
good  qualities,  combined  with  greater  size  and  quicker  growth, 
are  to  be  found  in  their  half-bred  produce  when  the  second  parent 
is  a  Dorking.  We  remember  in  the  class  for  table  poultry  at  the 
Birmingham  Dairy  Show  of  last  year  to  have  seen  a  very  pretty 
pen  of  chickens  from  the  Patshull  yards,  a  cross  between  Silver 
Polands  and  Cuckoo-Dorkings.  They  were  short-legged,  round- 
breasted,  and  small -boned,  and  just  such  as  we  should  fancy  for 
the  table ;  they  were  very  pretty  too. 

Any  one  of  thcM  four  crosses  will,  we  believe,  be  found  a  useful 
one.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  for  the  production  of  strong  and 
vigorous  chickens  robust  and  vigorous  parents  are  necessary.  They 
must  not,  too,  be  too  numerous  a  troop.  One  cock  and  four  or  six 
hens  on  a  free  range  will  produce  a  btock  large  enough  for  most 
establishments.  If  the  cock  be  Game,  still  more  bens  may  be 
allotted  to  him.  If,  however,  chickens  for  market  or  a  vezy  Urge 
household  are  required  in  numbers  beyond  the  natural  produce  of 
one  pen,  two  or  more  breeding  pens  should  be  made  up  separately. 
It  is  seldom  advisable  to  let  two  cocks  run  with  a  double  harem 
of  hens. — C. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  HBBTiiro  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  July  12th,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  There  were 
present  Messrs.  S.  Lucas  (in  the  chair),  T.  W.  Anns,  B.  A.  Boissier, 
A.  Comyns,  and  C.  F.  Montresor. 

The  following  new  member  was  elected— Mrs.  Herbert  Philips,  Oak 
House,  Macclesfield. 

Shows  uitdir  Club  Rules.— The  Secretary  reported  that  Leek, 
Wolverhampton,  Otistor,  Hanley,  nnd  Lamberhurst  Shows  are  to  be 
held  under  Poultry  Club  Rules,  'Jid  subscriptions  were  granted  to 
the  funds  of  the  two  first-namea  i^hows. 

The  next  meeting  was  fixed  for  August  4th  at  the  Chiring  Cross 
Hotel  at  2  P.M.— Albx.  Coxtitb,  Hon,  SeCy  Poultry  Chb,  47 ^  Ohamcenf 
Lawy  London^  W,C.    JtUy  ITthj  1882. 


ICBTEOROLOGIOAL  OBSERVATIOKB. 
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BBUABKS. 

Hh^-HesTy  showers,  with  bright  Interrals.* 
lOfch.— Fme  bright  morning,  rery  heavy  showers  in  aftemooo. 
nth.— Bain  dmiog  day*  fine  evening. 
ISth^-Oenetally  fine  and  bright,  shower  at  S.4f  pji. 
18th.— Showery  at  flzst  and  windy,  afterwards  fine  and  bright. 
14thw — Slight  showers  at  first,  afterwards  fine  and  briffht. 
15th.— Wet  morning,  fine  afternoon  and  evening. 
Temperature  again  near  the  average,  rainfall  mndi  in 


.  J.  smovs. 
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Qiwt«tt  Clnb  at  i  rM. 

8IH  SDIIDIT  AFTSB  TBDinT. 

Oilordibln  Bortlmilaml  Bodetj. 


LILIUM  aiGANTEUM. 
^HE  demaod  far  this  grand  Lilj  coDtinues  so 
r     great  that  its  price  is  stil!  beyond  the  meana 
t^     of  the  more  hamble  class  of  gardeners,  other- 
X'     wise  it  mi^t  be  a  common  orDamest  of  cot' 
tage  gardens,  ae  there  is  oolbing  in  its  require- 
ments which  makes  its  cultivation  difficult. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  that  bo  many  geoerationB  of 
seedlings  are  now  in  the  course  of  development, 
;  in  a  few  years  it  will  become  common.    Raising 
piants^of  it  from  seed  to  floweringsize  requires  patience 
— more  patience  than  the  writer  possesses,  as  about  ten  years  is 
said  to  be  required  forthework.    The  process  haa  oftenbeen 
described,  and  I  believe'reqnires  but  little  Bkill,    A  plant  which 
flowered  and  ripened  seed  out  of  doors  last  year  in  my  garden, 
bnt  which  was  [grown  in  a  pot,  produced  eleren  flowers  on  a 
stem  9  feet  high,  and  ripened  eleven  pods  of  seed.    The  aeeds 
are  so  charmingly  arranged  in  rows  for  connting  that  a  very 
easy  process  o£  mnltiplication  gives  the  total,  and  I  distributed 
amongst  friends  who  1  thosght  would  appreciate  them  between 
seven  thousand  and  eight  thousand  seeds  from  this  one  plant. 
The  bnlb  which  has  produced  a  flowering  stem  dies,  as  is  well 
known,  after  flowering,  but  prodnces  about  Sve  or  six  offsets, 
which  ore  from  three  to  four  years,  according  to  circumstances 
before  they  flower.    Early  flowering — I  mean  as  regards  age, 
not  season— is  not  to  be  desired  in  L.  giganteum.    The  more 
that  losuriant  growth  is  enconraged  by  rich  deep  soil  and  by 
spring   watering,  the  longer  deferred  and  the  finer  when  it 
comes  the  flowering  will  be. 

In  the  autnmn  of  1S78  I  bought  what  was  sold  as  a  "  flower- 
ing bnlb"  of  L.  giganteum,  then  about  as  large  as  and  not 
nnlike  a  lerge-siEed  bnlb  of  Amaryllis  Belladonna.  I  planted 
it  at  once  in  a  Lily  bed  made  on  a  raised  terrace,  and  backed 
by  a  wall  at  the  north  end,  containing  good  peat  4  feet  deep 
and  planted  with  Ericas,  Androraedas,  Skimmias,  and  such-like 
dwarf  evergreens.  I  have  dressed  it  annually  with  leaf  soil, 
and  perhaps  a  little  very  old  decayed  mannre,  and  with  soot 
to  keep  oS  the  slogs.  For  three  years  the  leaves  grew  larger 
dying  down  late  in  summer,  bnt  this  year  a  huge  stalk  appeared 
in  April,  being,  I  should  say,  more  than  16  inches  round  at  the 
base,  and  when  it  had  grown  upwards  of  10  feet  high  it  opened 
twenty-three  flowers  the  first  week  in  July,  all  eqnal  in  size. 
One  of  tbeae  was  knocked  off— my  gardener  enggcsted  by  a 
jackdaw  settling  on  it,  bnt  more  likely  by  a  gust  of  wind. 
Five  feet  of  the  elalk  with  the  other  flowers  (as  I  was  only 
at  home  for  one  day)  I  cnt  oil  and  took  to  a  village  flower 
show  near  Chester.  The  cntting  was  no  easy  matter ;  the 
stalk  is  hollow,  but  as  tough  as  a  green  Bamboo,  and  I  had  to 


notch  it  round  wiih  a  large  and  sharp  garden  knife  for  some 
depth  before  it  would  break  off.  I  had  my  keeper  to  carry  it 
at  arm's  length  in  front  of  him,  and  Inckily  there  was  no  wind, 
as  it  would  not  go  inside  a  carriage,  and  of  course  it  produced 
a  sensation  at  the  Show.  The  stalk  is  so  strong  and  the  root- 
ing so  Arm,  that  though  the  westerly  gales  find  out  my  Lily 
beds,  and  I  em  obliged  to  tie  L.  pardalinum  from  the  time  it 
is  a  foot  high  to  the  very  top  of  the  flowerstalk,  I  never  thought 
of  giving  any  support  to  L.  giganteum.  I  have  given  the  his- 
tory of  this  specimen  from  first  to  last,  because  niles  for  the 
general  treatment  of  the  plant  may  be  deduced  from  it. 

I  have  often  heard  of  two  places  in  the  kingdom  where 
L.  giganteum  has  been  established  in  the  shrubberies  in  quan- 
tity, and  grows  almost  without  cultivation.  They  are  Merton 
Hall  in  Norfolk,  belonging  to  Lord  Walsingham,  and  Gordon 
Castle  in  Morayshire,  the  Duke  of  Norfolk's.  On  looking  at 
the  rain  chart  of  Qreat  Britain  it  will  be  seen  that  the  rainfall 
of  both  these  places,  especiaJly  the  former,  is  below  the  general 
average,  and  both  have  well-defined  seasons  and  warm  summers. 
Dry  winters,  late  springs,  and  genial  and  even  sommers  afford 
conditions  favourable  to  the  growth  of  most  Lilies.  These 
conditions,  however,  are  not  to  be  found  in  Cheshire,  where  the 
wet  continues  all  the  year  round,  and  where  a  month  of  winter 
and  of  summer — last  August  and  last  January  for  instance — 
might  often  change  places  without  anything  very  abnormal  in 
the  temperatnre  or  the  rainfall.  Hence  the  cultivation  of 
Lilies  in  the  open  air  in  Cheshire  meets  with  very  partial  sue- 
cess,  and  the  frequent  checks  with  which  the  plants  meet  in 
their  growth  encourage  the  disease  called  "  spot."  Still  in  the 
same  bed  in  which  the  leaves  and  buds  of  L.  auratnm  and 
L.  Humboldti  annually  decay  with  spot  before  flowering, 
L.  giganteum  never  showed  the  slightest  indication  of  spot  at 
any  stage  of  its  growth,  and  never  took  to  any  unkindly  ways. 
I  now  have  a  good  stock  of  offsets  in  different  degrees  of  for- 
wardness, bnt,  as  I  said  above,  I  am  not  anxious  to  hurry  them 
into  flower. 

As  far  as  I  can  judge  no  choice  Lily  seema  to  have  a  better 
constitution  or  to  be  more  easily  managed  than  L.  giganteum, 
provided  it  has  a  rich,  deep,  but  not  too  heavy  soil,  and  a 
sheltered  situation.  Shelter  it  must  have,  or  the  large  fleshy 
leaves  wonld  bo  torn  to  pieces,  and  the  long  petals  of  the 
flowers  broken  off  by  high  winds.  Still,  I  cannot  see  why  the 
plant  should  not  in  time  And  its  way  into  every  cottage  garden 
which  supplies  the  mentioned  conditions.  Judging  &om  what 
I  see  both  in  nnrserica  and  in  private  gardens,  I  believe  there 
are  millions  of  home-grown  seedlings  scattered  over  the  conntry 
in  a  more  or  lees  forward,  state,  and  are  destined  to  produce  a 
new  feature  in  gardening. — C.  WoLU^v  DoD. 


THE  LONGLEAT  VINES. 
Bdt  for  the  Fact  that  nnrabers  of  readers  may  be  expecting 
me  to  say  something  now  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  told  us  so  much 
abont  his  Vines  I  would  not  write  a  single  word,  for  although 
the  Editor  left  the  qnestion  of  whether  it  is  better  ts  restrict 
or  give  latitude  to  young  Vines,  the  subject  under  Mr.  Taylor's 
hand  has  broadened  till  it  embraces  everything  inthecultivation 
of  the  Vine  under  glass.  Under  these  altered  conditions  very 
little  remains  for  me  except  to  compliment  Mr.  Taylor  on  the 
able  way  he  has  acquitted  himself  of  the  self-impoeed  task, 
and  to  congratnlate  the  readers  of  the  Journal  on  the  nature 
of  the  information  which  has  been  placed  at  their  service 
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Not  everyoDe  would  have  so  fearlessly  laid  themselves  so  open 
to  attack  from  critics  inclined  to  be  adverse  and  unmerciinl. 
It  is  very  easy  to  prophesy  after  the  event,  and  even  the  most 
ignorant  could  say,  "  I  could  have  told  you  so  ;"  but  those  who 
have  struck  out  into  "  fresh  fields  and  pastures  new  "  know 
very  well  that  events  not  calculated  on  or  even  dreamed  of 
sometimes  occur.  Those  who  keep  straight  ahead  in  the  beaten 
paths  may  keep  pretty  free  from  blundering,  but  they  will 
nardlv  make  discoveries  or  leave  the  world  wiser  than  they 
found  it.  It  is  difEerent  with  the  seeker  after  better  methods. 
He  will  make  mistakes,  even  though  endowed  with  more  than 
average  intelligence,  and  be  laughed  at  by  those  who  have  less. 
To  make  no  blunder  proves  nothmg  ;  to  make  many  may  prove, 
not  that  the  perpetrator  is  incapable,  but  that  he  is  not  content, 
and  is  desirous  of  marching  a  step  beyond  the  point  reached  by 
others.  To  be  sure,  blundering  is  not  of  itself  a  sign  of  a 
groping  (^er  truth  ;  but  neither  is  it  always  a  sign  of  inca- 
pacity, though  incapables  certainly  blunder  most,  and  are  most 
ready  to  la^  blame  when  only  praise  is  deserved.  This  much 
we  have  said,  not  in  defence  of  Mr.  Taylor,  who  needs  no  such 
defence,  but  rather  for  the  purpose  of  exploding  an  erroneous 
way  some  people  have  of  judging  others. 

That  Mr.  Taylor  did  make  one  or  two  mistakes  is,  in  fact, 
rather  comforting  to  others,  myself  among  the  number,  for 
really  one  is  apt  to  feel  incapacitated  when  mistakes  occur  in 
his  own  hands,  and  when  he  imagines  nobody  else  would  have 
been  so  stupid.  Indeed,  I  am  not  sure  if  greater  profit  would 
not  result  if  we  were  all  to  chronicle  our  mistakes  and  say  less 
about  our  successes.  Mr.  Taylor  has  combined  the  eood  of 
both  systems,  for  he  has  not  only  told  us  when  and  how  he 
failed,  but  also  by  what  means  he  secured  success.  The  con- 
sequence of  this  is  that  a  very  large  number  of  readers  must 
have  derived  no  small  amount  of  benefit  from  what  he  has 
written. 

Months  ago,  just  at  the  outset  of  Mr.  Taylor's  description  of 
the  Vines  at  Longleat,  the  printer  made  one  mistake  by  leaving 
out  at  the  end  of  a  paper  "  to  be  continued,"  and  I  made  another 
by  supposing  Mr.  Taylor  had  said  all  he  intended  to  do,  so  a 
paper  about  my  method  of  manuring  Vines  and  the  reason  why 
was  posted  to  the  office  as  a  finianer  to  what  I  had  before 
written  on  the  subiect  of  Vine  culture.  I  suppose  that,  now 
Mr.  Taylor  has  really  finished,  it  will  see  the  light  when  tiie 
pressure  becomes  less  severe  on  the  space,  and  perhaps  it  will 
oe  found  that,  to  some  extent.  I  have  supplemented  what  has 
appeared.  I  forget  exactly  wnat  I  wrote,  but,  if  not  mistaken, 
there  are  some  analytical  tables  in  it  that  will,  perhaps,  help 
even  Mr.  Taylor,  for  there  cannot  be  any  doubt  but  that  when 
we  know  just  what  Vines  take  up  we  are  guided  in  our  efiEorts 
to  supplv  those  wants. 

Pending  the  publication  of  that  paper  I  will  in  the  mean- 
time confine  myself  to  making  a  few  remarks  in  a  friendly  way 
on  what  Mr.  'utylor  has  written.  To  go  over  a  tithe  of  the 
ground  is  more  than  I  shall  even  attempt,  but  there  are  a  few 
points  tiiat  may  be  profitably  noticed,  and  to  these  attention 
shall  now  be  called. 

The  first  is  the  matter  of  concrete  bottoms.  Like  Mr.  Taylor, 
I  have  oome  to  the  conclusion  that  these  are  really  a  mistake 
doubly,  unless  in  such  special  cases  as  Longleat  for  instance. 
I  also  think  with  him,  tnat  first-rate  Grapes  could  be  ^wn 
on  ordinary  soil  with  very  little  preparation,  and  decidedly 
think  it  a  mistake  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  to  make  artificial 
borders,  as  I  believe  these  are  often  inferior  to  the  natural 
soil.  1  am  also  unable  to  comprehend  how  it  is  impossible 
to  give  Vines  all  thejr  need  from  the  surface  and  to  keep 
them  in  health  indefinitely  by  such  means.  First-rate  culti- 
vators maintain  the  opposite,  and  their  opinions  must  be 
listened  to  with  respect,  but  we  may  be  pardoned  if  we  enter- 
tain doubts,  of  which  the  above  is  one. 

Mr.  Taylor's  preference  for  applying  water  by  cans  in  order 
to  know  ezactty  the  quantity  that  is  applied  is  scarcely 
justifiable,  for  it  is  surely  an  easy  matter  to  calculate  how 
much  water  will  pass  through  any  given  pipe  at  any  given 
pressure  during  any  given  time,  ana  there  is  really  a  great 
difference  between  allowing  water  of  itself  to  run  where  it 
is  wanted,  and  paying  gangs  of  men  to  apply  it.  It  is  to  be 
hoped  that  those  who  contemplate  erecting  ratnges  of  glass 


will  not  be  led  into  thinking  that  pumping  water  is  better 
than  allowing  it  to  run  of  itself.  As  one  whose  arms  have 
ached  with  water-carr}'ing,  I  would  urge  upon  proprietors  to 
save  much  labour,  and  consequently  money,  by  naving  pipes 
and  hose  and  a  proper  supply  of  water  from  a  high  level  if 
possible. 

I  cannot  say  I  am  enamoured  of  Mr.  Taylor's  waste  of 
space  by  having  his  Vines  so  far  from  the  glass.  It  is  a 
mistake  not  to  allow  plenty  of  room  between  the  glass  and 
the  trellis,  but  your  coirespondent  has  ^one  to  the  other  ex- 
treme. As  for  the  advantage  of  air- gi vine,  the  system  of  ad- 
mitting air  at  the  front  only  is,  I  hold,  radically  wrong  ;  it  is 
n.uch  better  to  admit  it  at  as  many  small  openings  as  possible. 
Neither  do  I  think  Mr.  Taylor's  elaborate  system  generally 
applicable.  When  it  can  be  carried  out  as  he  advises  nothing 
can  be  said  against  it,  but  doubtless  hundreds  of  your  readers 
are  quite  unable  to  adopt  any  such  system  of  shutting  and 
opening,  and  opening  ana  shutting,  to  suit  every  passing  cloud. 
Those  who  make  compromises,  and  on  blinking  days  have 
less  ventilation  than  they  would  do  were  the  sun  to  shine 
uninterruptedly,  and  more  than  if  it  were  not  to  appear  at  all, 
find  their  system  answer  very  well,  and  that  a  little  air  left 
on  all  ni^ht  is  a  good  plan,  saving  the  Vines  from  being 
scorched  if  ventilation  should  be  rorgotten  for  an  hour  or 
two  on  a  light  summer  morning.  When  at  least  one  re- 
sponsible person  is  within  running  distance  of  the  vineries, 
closing  when  dull  and  opening  when  bright,  is  right  enough, 
but  another  plan  has  to  be  adopted  under  different  conditions. 

I  fear  Mr.  Taylor  will  look  upon  me  as  a  *'  barbarous  Turk  " 
when  I  tell  him  that  the  last  Vines  I  raised  for  planting  had 
the  points  of  the  strong  roots  deliberately  pinched  off,  and  he 
who  was  so  careful  not  to  trim  one  will  not  ame  with  me 
when  I  say  that  such  is  of  decided  benefit  by  causing  a 
multitude  of  fibrous  roots  to  form  instead  of  one  long  fleshy 
thong  ;  but  if  he  objects,  I  will  question  his  consistency,  for 
he,  too,  objects  to  fleshy  roots,  and  he,  too,  prefers  fibry  ones. 
If  I  err  it  is  in  good  company,  and  more  tiian  one  successful 
man  has  practised  it. 

The  question  of  how  far  young  Vines  should  be  allowed  to 

Sow  in  their  initial  stages  should,  I  think,  be  kept  distinct 
3m  the  one  of  how  much  young  rod  should  be  left  at  pruning 
time,  although  in  the  discussion  which  preceded  Mr.  Taylor's 
papers,  and  also  in  his  papers,  they  were  confounded.  After 
reading  what  Mr.  Taylor  nas  said  and  thinking  the  matter  over, 
I  am  inclined  to  think  that  cutting  down  young  canes  to  within 
a  few  inches  of  the  ground  is  a  mistake — not  for  the  same 
reasons  urged  by  Mr.  Taylor,  however— but  I  am  not  at  all 
convinced  of  the  propriety  of  restricting  their  growth  to  about 
10  feet.  Mj.  Taylor  says,  possibly  with  truUi,  that  growth 
made  late  in  the  season  or  after  July  cannot  be  properly 
ripened.  ^  No  matter  what  date  we  ^x  upon  as  the  proper  time 
for  stopping — we  would  probably  agree  on  Uiat  point — I  sub- 
mit it  IS  only  a  question  of  dates  and  not  of  length  of  Vine 
rod  at  all.  If  I  have  10  feet  of  Vine  rod  made  and  stopped  by 
the  1st  of  July  I  am  unable  to  see  that  it  makes  any  difference 
whether  there  is  another  10  feet  below  that  of  the  same  or  the 
former  year's  erowtfa,  for  each  foot  will  depend  on  the  condi- 
tions to  which  the  whole  is  subjected,  be  the  whole  10  or 
20  feet.  ^  The  difference  consists  in  the  time  lost  or  saved .  As 
for  cutting  down,  perhaps  the  best  rule  would  be  to  leave  as 
much  as  could  be  induced  to  break  into  enough  furnishing 
spurs ;  and,  but  for  the  supernumeraries  in  Mr.  Tyler's  way,  I 
have  read  him  wrongly  if  this,  or  something  like  it,  is  not  what 
he  would  have  practised. 

I  am  quite  at  one  with  Mr.  Taylor  about  the  scraping,  peel- 
ing, and  painting  with  nasty  mixtures  to  which  Vines  are  so 
often  subjected,  because  it  has  been  the  custom  time  out  of 
niind  to  do  so.  There  can  be  no  doubt  of  his  system  of  stop- 
ping and  pinching  being  the  right  one.  Rubbing  off  growths 
that  are  not  wanted  just  as  they  appear,  and  stopping  growths 
by  merely  picking  out  the  smallest  points,  is  veiy  much  to 
be  preferred  to  allowing  growths  to  utilise  sap,  to  half  smother 
permanent  growths  and  leaves,  and  then  to  be  broken  off  by 
the  yard. 

Perhaps  the  most  valuable  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's  experiments 
was  his  attempt  to  do  without  lime.    Far  too  many  try  that. 
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Trne,  they^  apply  plenty  to  begin  with,  but  the  manure  and 
water  applied  naye  the  effect  of  making  what  is  given  very 
quickly  disappear.  If  Mr.  Taylor  has  impressed  on  eyery  Vine- 
grower  in  the  country  that  a  little  lime  must  be  given  periodi- 
cally to  Vine  borders,  or  it  will  be  useless  to  give  anything  else, 
then  he  has  added  tons  of  fruit  to  the  future  annual  produce, 
and  an  incalculable  sum  of  money  from  being  spent  on  new 
borders,  and  saved  many  a  heart  mm  aching. 

Your  correspondent  has  applied  the  best  manure  without 
a  doubt — a  manure  quite  comparable  to  the  generally  em- 
ployed guano ;  and  if  everybody  can  be  made  to  understand 
that,  money  may  be  kept  at  home  instead  of  being  sent  abroad. 
Money  is  araining  away  from  the  country  in  many  directions 
that  there  is  no  necessity  for.  Mr.  Taylor's  example,  and  espe- 
cially the  result  of  the  practice,  will  stop  some  of  it.  '  Until  I 
see  what  is  in  the  paper  which  is  now  m  the  Editor's  hands  I 
will  say  no  more,  but  only  point  out  that,  as  the  main  substances 
in  bones  are  abundantly  present  in  the  manure  used  by  Mr. 
Taylor,  the  bones  may  be  saved.  If  anything  be  wanted  I 
should  say  it  was  potash.  Possibly  the  other  paper  will  make 
that  apparent. 

In  conclusion,  let  me  hope  Mr.  Taylo^  will  not  be  treated 
as  he  has  treated  other  writers.  He  has,  he  says,  never  read 
an  essay  on  Vine  culture,  and  laid  down  the  only  book  he  ever 
took  up  on  the  subject  whenever  he  found  that  he  could  not 
agiee  to  all  that  was  in  it.  Of  all  Mr.  Taylor's  mistakes  this 
was  the  greatest,  and  it  might  be  worth  while  for  him  to  read 
some  even  yet,  if  for  no  other  purpose  than  finding  out  that  he 
is  not  BO  unorthodox  as  he  imagines. — Single-handed. 

I  HAVE  read  with  great  interest  Mr.  Taylor's  history  of  the 
Vines  at  Longleat,  and  now  he  has  finished  it  I  desire  to  thank 
him  most  heartily  for  the  valuable  instruction  I  have  gained 
by  studying  it  from  beginning  to  end .  I  think  we  ought  to 
be  very  grateful  to  him  for  so  much  valuable  information. — 
A  Young  Gardener. 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION. 


Both  in  print  and  to  myself  privately  the  electors  of  1881 
uTgred  the  propriety  of  separatiag  the  Teas  and  Noisettes  from  the 
Hybrid  Perpetuals.  I  promised  that  the  subject  should  be 
attended  to ;  I  therefore  now  put  forward  the  plan  for  this  year's 
election.  ^  As  regards  Teas  ana  Noisettes,  placing  the  lesser  first, 
the  question  I  ask  is  the  following  : — Name  what  you  consider  in 
your  own  experience  of  their  growth  the  best  twenty  Teas  and 
Noisettes  for  exhibition  purposes.  Distinguish  by  some  mark  the 
best  ten. 

As  regards  other  Roses  the  question  is — Name  the  best  forty- 
eight  varieties  of  Roses  (excluding  Teas  and  Noisettes)  for  exhi- 
bition purposes,  as  tested  by  your  own  experience.  Distinguish 
by  some  mark  the  best  and  second  best  twelve. 

This  election  will  be  of  more  importance  than  any  of  its  pre- 
decessors, as  it  will  proceed  strictly  on  the  lines  of  the  catalogue 
of  the  National  Rose  Society.  The  following  Roses  will  therefore 
be  considered  similar,  or  at  any  rate  "  too  much  alike.'*  I,  as 
returning  officer,  will  permit  the  vote  to  be  given  to  either  variety, 
and  will  tabulate  the  results,  but  it  must  be  distinctly  understood 
that  naming  both  will  entail  much  extra  trouble  on  myself,  and 
perhaps  disqualification  on  the  voter. 

It  will  also  save  trouble  to  all  if  intending  voters,  who  must  be 
prizetakers  at  National  Rose  Society  exhibitions  or  frequent  prize- 
winners at  local  meetings,  would  write  to  me  for  a  form  to  fill  up. 


'TOO  MUCH  ALIKE"  ROSES. 
TEAS  AMD  HOISBTTBS. 

f  Mftd«me  Bravy 


( 


f 


Adam 
President 

Chromatena 
Cloth  of  Gold 

Derooleiuris 
Climbing  DeronienBig 

RTBRID  PSBPBTUALB,  &0. 


{Alba  Rosea 
Joflephine  Halton 
Madame  de  Sertol 


Charles  I<efebTi« 
ManBTwrlte  BiaaHM) 

Panl  Jamftin 

Dncbeese  de  Caylos 
Poielope  Mayo 

EoRtole  Terdler 
Marie  Pfnger 

Martehal  Yafllant 
Arocat  DayiTler 


(  Marie  Rady 

( Gomteae  de  Choiwiil 

'  Maarloe  Beroardin 
BxposlUon  de  Brie 
Ferdinand  de  Lessepe 
Sir  Oftrnet  Woteeley 

I  Mons.  Bonoenne 
( Baivn  de  Bonstetten 

( Prince  CamiUe  de  Rohan 
(LaRoei^re 


All  lists  of  votes  must  be  returned  to  me  at  latest  by  the  last 
day  in  August,  and  the  result  of  the  poll  will  appear  in  the 
Journal  of  Hortieultwe  in  October. 

It  is  also  necessary  to  remind  all  electors  that  the  Hybrid  Tea 
Roses  cannot  be  classed  amongst  the  Teas  and  Noisettes.— 
Joseph  Einton,  Warminrier, 


BIRMINGHAM  ROSE  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  on  Thursday  the  18th  of  July  in  the  Aston 
Lower  Gronnds,  about  two  miles  from  the  centre  of  Birmingbam. 
The  public  expected  to  find  a  larger  collection  of  Roses  stageo,  but 
owing  to  the  bad  weather,  which  was  very  general  throuf^hout  the 
south,  west,  east,  and  midland.*,  Messrs.  B.  R.  Cant  and  F.  Cant  of 
Colchester ;  Messrs.  Keynes,  Salisbury ;  Messrs.  DaviBon  A  Co., 
Hereford,  telegraphed  the  previous  afternoon  to  the  effect  that  the 
rain,  and  in  some  of  these  districts  the  hail,  prevented  them  from  finish- 
ing the  cutting  of  their  blooms.  Doubtless,  too,  Manchester  Show 
on  the  following  day,  and  Wirral  on  the  Saturday,  had  something  to 
do  with  the  smallness  of  the  Show.  If,  however,  it  was  a  somewhat 
poor  Show  as  regards  qiiantity^he  public  were  rewarded  bv  the  ex- 
cellent quality  of  the  Iloses.  The  colour  was  excellent,  and  in  size, 
form,  and  enbetance  both  amateurs'  and  nurserymen's  exhibits  were 
good.  It  was  most  interesting  to  see  Roses,  many  of  which  were 
fit  for  any  stand,  grown  within  two  and  three  miles  of  the  centre  of 
Birmingham.  We  have  been  taught  that  it  is  useless  trying  to  grow 
Roses  in  smoke,  but  it  is  not  so.  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Richards  of 
Edgbaston  staged  blooms  of  most  excellent  quality  ;  but  I  must  now 
give  the  results. 

Nurserymen, — For  seventy-two  single  trusses  Messrs.  Paul  dt  Son, 
Cheehunt,  were  first ;  Cranston's  Company  a  very  close  second.  In 
the  first  collection  I  noticed  as  very  good,  Francois  Hichelon, 
Marie  Baumann,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Horace  Yemet,  Madame  Eng^uie  Yerdier,  A.  K.  Williams, 
Annie  Wood,  Le  Havre,  and  a  very  excellent  White  Baroness. 
In  Cranston's  Company's  collection  there  were  superb  blooms 
as  follows :— Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Alfred  Colomb. 
Mrs.  H.  Turner,  glorious  colour ;  Emilie  Hausburg^  and  Royal 
Standard  so  called,  but  without  a  doubt  another  Emilie  Hausburg ; 
Lady  Suffield  exceeding  pretty,  and  A.  E.  Williams.  For  thirty-six 
trebles  Messrs.  Paul  h  Son  were  again  first,  and  Cranston's  Company 
second.  In  Messrs.  Paul's  stand .  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  A.  K.  Williams, 
H.  Yemet,  Duke  of  Teok,  and  Duo  de  Rohan  were  grand.  While  the 
second-prize  stand  had  very  well  represented,  Emilie  Hausburg, 
Charles  Darwin,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Abel  Cairi^re,  magnificent;  Mons. 
Eugene  Delaire,  a  very  distiDct  new  dark  Rose,  not  large  but  colour 
very  good ;  and  Mons.  Noman.  Twenty-four  trebles,  Cranston's 
Company  were  first,  there  being  no  other  entry  in  this  class. 

The  classes  open  only  to  nnrseirmen  residing  in  the  three  shires  of 
Warwick,  Worcester,  and  Stafford,  Messrs.  Perkins  b  Sons  of  Coven- 
try staged  some  very  good  Roses.  In  the  open  classes  they  would 
have  run  the  larger  nurserymen  closely.  In  the  twenty-four  single 
trusses  this  firm  exhibited  a  truss  of  Abel  Carriireoonsisting  of  a  very 
large  and  perfect  bloom  surrounded  by  no  less  than  six  buds.  In 
this  class  Mr.  F.  Perkins  of  Leamington  was  second,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Bryant,  Rugby,  third.  In  the  twelve  trebles  and  twelve  singles  the 
same  order  was  observed. 

Amateurs, — ^For  thirty-six  singles  Mr.  Whitwell  of  Darlington  was 
first  with  a  stand  of  very  superior  blooms  to  that  which  won  the 
challenge  trophy  at  South  Kensington  on  the  4th  inst.  These  thirty- 
six  glorious  blooms  were  in  the  opinion  of  the  Judges  quite  equal  to 
the  stands  staged  in  years  past  by  Messrs.  R.  N.  G.  Baker  and  T. 
Jowitt, "  the  great  twin  brothers."  Certainly  Mr.  Whitwell  is  to  be 
congratulated  upon  his  success ;  every  bloom  was  large,  not  one 
coarse.  If  it  rained  and  hailed  elsewhere  it  could  not  haYe  done  so 
at  Darlington,  for  Mr.  Whitwell's  Madame  Lachanne  was  the  finest 
I  have  seen  lor  many  years.  Where  all  were  so  good  it  seems 
invidious  to  name  the  best,  but  these  were  Annie  Wood,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Capitaine  Christy, 
and  Paul  Neyron,  this  last  quite  round  and  not  coarse.  Mr.  Whit- 
well also  showed  very  good  treble  blooms  of  this  Rose.  His  advice 
is  as  follows  with  regard  to  this  variety,  ^  Cut  young  and  only  from 
cut-backs."  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Salisbury,  was  second  in  this  class,  and 
Mr.  Pamell,  Rugby,  third. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  singles  Mr.  Whitwell  was  again  first, 
Annie  Wood  Annie  Laxton,  Alf  rea  Colomb,  and  Marquise  de  Castel- 
lane  being  his  best  blooms.  He  was  followed  as  before  by  Mr.  Davis 
and  Mr.  Pamell.  Again  in  eighteen  trebles  the  Darlington  hero  was 
to  the  front,  but  he  had  a  close  fight  this  time,  Mr.  Pemberton  of 
Havering-atte-Bower,  Romford,  contesting  point  ^ point,  and  had  it 
not  been  for  a  verjr  bad  treble  indeed  of  Star  of  Waltham  he  would 
have  been  equal  with  Mr.  Whitwell. 

The  local  classes  were  very  well  represented,  the  prizes  being  gene- 
rally divided  between  Mr.  Griffiths  and  Mr.  Richards,  though  Mr. 
Griffiths  had  the  largest  share. 

It  seems  a  pity  that  such  a  central  situation  as  Birmingham  should 
not  be  the  chosen  spot  for  the  National  Rose  Society's  next  pro- 
vincial show ;  bat  a  much  wider  extent  of  energy,  liberality,  and  love 
for  the  Rose  must  exist  there  before  any  really  successful  show  can 
be  held.     Birmingham  used  to  have  an  excellent  show,  and,  as 
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history  repeats  itself,  so  the  time  will  come  again.— J.  A.  W., 
Aldermintter. 

CHISWICK  TRIAL  PEAS. 

In  examining  the  above  many  were  noticed  as  being  far 
behind  the  best  kinds  now  in  commerce ;  in  fact,  a  Pea  must  be 
Tery  good  to  gain  a  place  in  such  company  as  Telephone,  Pride  of 
the  Market,  Stratagem,  John  Bull,  or  James*  Prolific.  There 
seems  little  opening  for  improvement  either  in  dwarf  or  tall 
kinds ;  but  this  was  said  before  the  above  were  sent  out,  and  in  a 
few  years  these  grand  varieties  may  be,  and  we  hope  will  be, 
eclipsed.  From  observation  many  of  those  on  trial  appeared  to 
be  more  like  selections  from  other  kinds  obtained  by  chance  than 
the  results  of  a  carefully  pursued  oourse  of  crossing  with  the  beet 
types  in  commerce. 

There  is  yet  something  to  be  gained  that  will  combine  the  sise 
of  Stratagem  with  the  rich  flavour  of  that  old  gardeners'  friend  in 
need  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  liaclean^s  Premier  is  an  excellent  Pea,  bnt  the 
three  consecutive  bad  harvest  seasons  have  caused  it  to  be  scarce, 
or  this  would  make  a  eood  parent.  Again,  white  Peas  have  very 
little  chance  against  blue  or  green-seeded  Peas,  and  such  must 
sooner  or  later  go  out  of  culture.  Gardeners  are  rapidly  ad- 
vancing in  knowledge  and  appreciation ;  the  Knight's  Marrows 
are  already  things  of  the  past,  and  consumers  are  not,  and  cannot 
be  expected  to  be,  satisfied  with  Blue  Scimetars. 

There  has  been  a  great  advance  in  early  dwarf  wrinkled  Marrow 
Peas ;  but,  except  in  favourable  years  and  in  suitable  situations, 
they  are  not  to  be  depended  on  for  winter  sowings.  What  with 
decaying  in  the  ground,  to  which  round  Peas  seem  least  liable,  and 
the  ravages  of  birds  and  slugs  above  and  mice  below  ground 
--for  they  seem  to  prefer  the  sweeter  foliage  of  the  wrinkled 
kinds— the  rows  are  frequently  scanty ;  and  this  may  account  for 
the  demand  yet  in  vogue  for  Ringleader,  Sangster's  No.  1,  and 
such  small^shot  Peas,  which  after  all  require  less  attention  and  do 
fill  the  basket  and  fill  it  early,  though  they  ought  to  give  place  to 
Emerald  Gem  and  William  the  First.  The  latter  is  not  yet  fixed 
in  character,  but  is  a  very  fine  first  early,  and  the  true  stock 
would  be  a  good  parent  to  work  on  to  obtain  a  first  early  gieen 
round  hardy  Pea.  Dean's  Dwarf  Marrow  and  Turner's  Emerald  are 
really  good  earlies ;  but  American  Wonder  is  so  short  in  the  haulm 
as  to  preclude  its  coming  to  the  fore,  although  it  looks  well  when 
cooked. 

Veitch's  Perfection  is  yet  grand  when  well  grown,  and  is  desir- 
able in  point  of  flavour ;  but  may  yet  be  improved  upon,  for  the 
fault  is  that  this  and  Climax,  Eug^iie,  Day*s  Sunrise,  and  other 
3  to  4-feet  Peas  do  not  give  pods  full  to  the  end,  and  do  not  give  a 
fair  return,  except  under  favourable  circumstances.  Premier 
would  make  a  gooid  cross  with  this  section. 

I  venture,  therefore,  to  indicate  a  few  different  lines  of  work 
for  hybridisers,  and,  as  in  breeding  cattle  or  poultj^  it  would  be 
madness  to  start  with  an  inferior  stud,  let  raisers  get  the  best  to 
start  with.    Bay  try  for 

First,  a  round-seeded  early  green  Pea  with  large  pods— one  that 
will  withstand  our  winters,  and  be  in  advance  of  Dean's  Dwarf 
and  Blue  Peter. 

Second,  a  3  4-feet  Pea  that  shall  combine  the  flavour  and 
appearance  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  with  the  general  habit  and  size  of 
Stratagem. 

Third,  a  Pea  of  the  Veitch's  Perfection  style  and  flavour  that 
shall  fill  out  its  pods  thoroughly. 

Fourth,  a  tall  variety  that  shall  give  the  enormous  peas  of 
Hays'  Blue  Mammoth,  which  rarely  exceed  five  or  six  good  peas 
in  a  pod,  combined  with  the  colour  and  full  pod  of  the  Ne  rlus 
Ultra  race,  say,  with  the  giant  pod  of  Telephone. 

All  these  should  be  blue  or  green  Marrows  and  bear  their  pods 
in  pairs.  At  the  time  the  Ck>mmittee  viewed  the  trial  Peas 
Gulverwell's  Autumn  Giant  was  not  ready,  but  it  was  the  largest 
pod  on  the  ground.  In  conclusion,  all  Pea-raisers  are  reminded 
that  at  Chiswick  they  can  depend  on  a  ftkir  trial  being  made 
under  Mr.  Barron's  capable  management.— G.  B. 

Australian  Bio  Trkbs.- The  Minneapolis  Lumberman  has  an 
article  on  the  gigantic  trees  of  Australia,  of  which  the  following  is  an 
extract :— '*  The  trackless  forests  in  the  west  of  Tasmania  contain 
huge  timber,  and  bnshmen  report  that  they  have  met  with  specimens 
of  Eucalyptus  measuring  200  feet  from  the  ground  to  the  first  bimnch, 
and  fully  860  feet  in  all.  Until  1878  there  was  standing  on  the  eastern 
slope  of  Mount  Wellington,  within  four  miles  of  Hobart  Town,  a 
Eucalyptus  measured  at  86  feet  in  giith  and  more  than  800  feet  in 
height,  and  its  ruined  bole  still  forms  a  grim  chamber  in  which  many 
a  merry  party  have  enjoyed  a  picnic  The  famous  tree  oif  the  Huon 
forest  measures  70  feet  in  girth  6  feet  from  the  ground,  and  is  stated 
to  be  240  feet  high,  but  in  the  deep  gorges  of  this  grand  forest  the 


writer  has  seen  higher  trees  than  this,  though  not  of  (^uite  equal  cir- 
cumference. But  Victoria  now  claims  the  glory  of  holdm|f  the  biggest 
of  idl  the  living  *  big  trees '  in  the  world,  so  far  as  height  is  concerned. 
In  the  Dandenong  district  at  Femshaw  has  recently  been  discovered 
a  specimen  of  Eucalyptus  amvgdalina,  or  Almond-leaf  Gum,  which 
has  been  accurately  measured  as  reaching  the  enormous  height  of 
880  feet  before  throwing  out  a  single  branch,  and  480  feet  to  the  top, 
and  having  a  girth  of  60  feet  at  some  distance  above  the  ground. 
Some  idea  of  what  a  height  of  480  feet  represents  may  be  gained  from 
the  fact  that  this  Gum  Tree,  if  growing  oy  the  side  of  the  Houses  of 
Parliament  at  Westminster,  womd  overtop  the  clock  tower  by  exactly 
100  feet."  

SPIR^A  JAPONICA. 

Thebb  are  few  plants  better  known,  and  none  more  nsefnl, 
than  this ;  but  lately  I  have  been  thinking  that  many  might  have 
it  much  longer  in  bloom  than  is  genenlly  the  case  with  very 
little  extra  labour  and  much  advanti^.  With  us  the  first  flowers 
were  cut  last  December,  and  the  last  at  the  end  of  June.  Daring 
those  seven  months  we  had  spikes  more  or  less  weekly.  The 
plants  which  flowered  flrst  and  on  to  the  month  of  April  were 
forced  in  pots.  Then  those  in  cool  frames  flowered,  and  were 
followed  by  some  on  south  boidaa,  and  the  last  were  a  number 
of  plants  growing  at  the  base  of  a  north  wall.  Here  th^  are 
never  exposed  to  the  sun,  but  they  always  grow  and  flower 
freely,  and  we  have  frequently  cut  flowers  from  them  as  late 
as  the  present  time.  The  roots  for  forcing  flrst  are  grown  fully 
exposea  to  the  sun,  and  are  consequently  matured  early,  and 
from  Christmas  onward  are  easily  brought  into  flower.  Later 
on  they  may  be  brought  forward  more  easily,  and  others  later  still 
bloom  naturally ;  but  it  is  the  plants  near  the  north  wall  which 
keep  up  the  supply  so  long,  and  it  is  to  this  plan  of  growing  a 
few  plants  particular  attention  is  called.  For  all  kinds  of  winter 
floral  decoration  the  flowers  of  tiiis  Spiraea  are  highly  esteemed, 
but  the  spikes  are  never  out  of  season,  and  are  quite  as  much 
valued  in  July  as  January.— J.  Muib. 


CHERRY  HOUSES. 


Pkbhaps  there  is  no  hardy  fruit  crop  grown  in  gardens  that 
causes  so  much  disappointment  as  Cherries,  on  account  of  the 
great  difficulty  that  is  experienced  in  protecting  the  fruit  from 
birds.  When  trees  are  grown  by  the  acre,  as  in  Kent,  there  is 
sufficient  both  for  birds  and  cultivators,  but  it  is  very  different 
where  only  a  few  trees  are  grown.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that 
the  supply  of  Cherries  is  not  only  insufficient  in  the  majority  of 
gardens,  but  the  period  during  which  fruit  might  be  had  is  much 
too  limited.  It  is  somewhat  surprising  that  tb«i  affluent  should 
remain  satisfied  with  this  state  of  things,  especially  biace  a  remedy 
can  be  so  inexpensively  provided.  This  consists  in  providing 
houses  and  growing  trees  in  pots.  The  most  economical  and  satis- 
factory example  of  growing  Cherries  in  pots  under  glass  that  has 
come  under  my  notice  is  in  Messrs.  Rivers*  nurseries  at  Sawbridge- 
worth.  The  Cherry  house  is  a  simple  span-roofed  structure,  in- 
expensively constructed,  and  not  heatea.  The  sides  are  formed 
of  rough  boards  secured  to  stout  posts  that  have  been  affixed  at 
intervals  along  both  sides  of  the  structure,  but  the  sides  are  not 
boarded  up  to  the  glass,  as  a  space  of  about  18  Inches  above  the 
boards  is  simply  covered  with  fine-meshed  wire  netting.  There 
may  possibly  be  a  lid  in  addition  which  may  be  opened  or  closed 
as  UMded,  but  from  the  interior  of  the  house  only  the  netting 
was  visible.  The  root  is  a  fixture,  and  if  there  is  any  provision 
for  ventilation  there  it  will  simply  be  at  each  end  just  over  the 
ridge  board. 

The  sides  of  the  house  do  not  exceed  6  feet  in  height,  nor  the 
height  to  the  ridge  in  the  centre  8  feet.  The  path  runs  under 
this  ridge  with  borders  about  4  feet  wide  on  eadi  side  ;  on  these 
four  rows  of  trees  are  arranged,  and  they  bear  prodigious  crops 
of  splendid  fruit.  In  glazing  the  roofs  of  his  houses  Mr.  Rivers 
uses  no  top  putty,  which  is  considered  worse  than  useless,  but  the 
glass  is  well  bedded  in  putty,  and  made  secure  by  two  sprigs  or 
brads  driven  into  the  sashbars  near  the  bottom  of  each  square, 
the  laps  keeping  the  top  of  the  squares  safe.  The  cost  of  such  a 
house  is  triflmg,  while  the  fruit  that  is  produced  in  it  is  of  un- 
doubted value. 

From  this  plain  yet  essentially  useful  structure  Cherries  of  the 
finest  size  and  quality  are  gathered  during  a  period  of  five 
months.  So  heavily  do  the  treies  in  pots  bear  that  the  fruit  can 
be  gathered  by  handfuls,  and  a  duh  filled  in  two  minutes.  The 
fruit  of  some  of  the  varieties  hangs,  like  Grapes,  for  weeks  after 
it  is  ripe,  and  developes  a  richness  that  is  not  attainable  in  the 
open  air.  Sound  firm  soil  and  attention  in  watering,  with  clean- 
liness, are  the  essentials  for  success  in  growing  Cherries  in  pots, 
and  just  in  proportion  as  these  are  provided  so  will  the  reward 
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be.  In  (be  □ortb  sad  cold  district!  generally  it  woald  be  doubt- 
leu  adviBoble  to  proTJde  the  tneanB  for  affording  a,  litile  aitificlttl 
heat  if  it  weie  needed ;  bat  it  wonld  be  wiw  to  use  it  cnQticinslj, 
ttyc  there  is  danger  of  amatear*  plajing  with  tire  when  thej  have 
the  oppoituaitj  of  doing  to,  and  it  ia  not  beyond  the  bounds  of 
poBsibilily  that  there  may  be  gardeners  addicled  to  the  eame  prac- 
tice. There  ii,  bowerer,  no  fire  in  eonnection  with  the  Cherry 
hoQEe  at  Sawbridgeworib,  bnt  always  ripe  tmit  in  season— Jane 
to  October,  both  moDths  incl naive. 

A  few  Tarietiet  of  Cherries  for  affording  a  supply  of  fine  frnit 
of  the  flret  qnality  over  the  longest  period  aie  the  following  :— 
Bigarreaa  Jabooley,  the  earliest  of  all,  light  red,  a  fi«e  bearer, 
and  of  ioperiot  qnality.  Early  RiTers— this  forms  a  Sne  ine- 
cession  ;  it  ia  a  fplendid  Cherry  with  large  black  frnit,  juicy  aod 
rich.  Qovernor  Wood,  an  American  Cherry,  very  productive,  and 
ol  f-xcellent  qnality  ;  colour  light  red.  Late  Black  BiEBireau,  a 
Tariety  of  well-proved  excellence.  MoDStreneuse  de  Mciel,  the 
largcsl  of  all  tbe  B'sarrean",  l^eshy  nnd  rich  ;  the  two  liitcst  toils 


being  Emperor  F'laods  and  Qnigns  de  Winchal.    Three  or  four 
good  trees  of  each  of  the  above,  well  grown  and  managed,  will 

give  an  abundant  and  lengthy  snpply  of  this  popular  fruit. 


IMPATIEN8  8ULTANI. 

AuoHGBT  teoeutly  introduced  flowcriDg  plnnta  this  Impatiens 


It  is  easily  grown,  is  of  surprisingly  free  babit,  flowering  con- 
linnoualy  for  several  months,  and  the  bright  rony. coloured  blooms 
•re  BO  plcntifolly  prodoced  that  a  few  Bpecimene  have  a  moat 
ahowy  appearance  amongat  foliage  plaints.  It  baa  been  tried  in 
cooler  lemperatnrea,  and  even  out  of  doora  in  a  eheltered  poailioo  ; 
bnt  though  it  grows  and  continues  healthy  under  each  conditions, 
it  doea  not  dower  so  saUifactority,  and  coneeqnently  is  not  so 
alttactive  as  in  a  warm  houFO,  One  great  advantage  it  poseessea 
i?.  that  nftcr  (loicerii'E  the  [ilnat  o»n  te  cut  back  moderately  and 
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fresh  growthlstarted,  which  will  qnitkty  lefnrniBh  tbe  plant  and 
produce  flowera  abundantly,  thus  yielding  prolonged  al  tractions. 

Some  particulars  respecting  the  origin  of  this  Impatiens  were 
recently  published  in  these  pagea,  and  may  be  advantageonsly 
repeat<Kl  now,  "  Its  appearance  at  Kew  waa  dne  to  a  mere  acci- 
dent, and  shows  bow  many  valoable  plants  may  be  lost  by  the 
want  of  a  little  thougblfnl  care,  A  case  of  plonta  had  been  re- 
ceived there  from  Zsjuibar,  and  a  portion  of  the  toil  in  this  was 
turned  out  under  a  atage  in  one  of  tlie  propagating  pits,  where  it 
WAS  nadiaturbed  for  some  time,  wbcD  amongst  tbe  weeds,  which 
generally  appear  plentifully  in  a  short  time,  was  noticed  tbia 
Impatient.  It  was  caiefully  potted  and  grown,  and  when  it 
flowered  its  fall  beauty  waa  revealed.  Jt  waa  at  Srat  believed  to 
be  either  Impatiens  Walleriann  or  a  near  ally  of  liat  epeciea,  bnt 
Sir  Joseph  Hooker  baa  now  determined  it  to  be  an  uudeacribed 
form,  and  has  named  it  in  honour  of  the  Saltan  of  Zsuiibar.  It 
ia  of  very  compact  bashy  habit,  with  narrow,  ovale,  slightly  taper- 
ing leaves,  the  flowera  being  about  1  or  1}  inch  in  diameter,  and 
very  bright  rosy  scarlet  in  coloar,  a  peculiarly  distinct  bnt  most 
effective  hne.  They  are  produced  singly  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves, 
especially  towards  the  anmmit  of  tbe  stems,  hut  so  freely  that  a 
well-grown  ipeciraen  appears  to  be  quite  a  ball  of  floweri?." 


As  regards  the  cultural  requirements  of  tbe  plant  there  is  little 
to  be  said.  Ordinary  rich  ligbl  loamy  ccmpost  suits  it  well,  witli 
abundance  of  water  daring  growth  and  occasional  supplies  of 
liquid  mamure.  At  presentno  plants  have  been  raised  from  seeds, 
as  these  do  not  appear  to  ripen,  but  propagation  can  be  readily 
effected  by  means  of  cuttinga  inserted  in  sandy  soil  in  bottom  hea^ 
almost  any  portion  o(  the  growths  atriking  readily.  The  Sew 
authorities  have  now  distributed  aeveml  planta  to  metropolitan 
nurserymen,  so  that  a  atock  will  aoou  be  obtained.  A  botanical 
certificate  was  swarded  to  this  plant  by  tbe  Scientific  Committee 
of  tbe  Royal  Hoiticultural  Society  on  the  11th  lost. 

NATIONAL  HOSE  SHOW  AT  DARLINGTON. 

JDLT   1 9TB. 

Darlinoton  was  ta  JiU  on  Wednesday,  thousands  of  visitors 
urivins  by  train  from  tba  surrounding  diatrict  to  witneas  the  great 
Hose  Statmr.  The  weather  waa  moat  favourable— a  warm  genial  ann- 
shine  with  a  gentle  breeze  prevailing  alt  day.  The  Show  was  held  in 
Southend  Park,  kindly  granted  for  the  occaaion  by  the  MisMS  Peaw, 
The  Park  is  easy  of  access  and  beautifully  wooded.  It  is  tha  flrst 
time  ttie  Batioual  Rose  Show  hsa  been  held  so  far  north.    This  haa 
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been  mainly  through  the  exertions  of  Mr.  Whitwell,  Barton  Hall, 
along  with  a  few  influential  gentlemen  in  Darlineton  to  assist  him. 
All  maj  congratulate  tbemselyes  on  the  result  of  their  labours,  and 
the  success  achieved  may  be  attributed  considerably  to  the  influence 
of  the  promoters  and  Uie  central  position  Darlington  commands.  We 
hope  this  may  induce  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  to  hold  an  exhi- 
bition yearly,  as  hortieultnre  is  well  represented  in  the  neighbour- 
hood. Beferrinff  to  the  Exhibition,  it  was  considered  by  gentlemen 
well  fitted  to  form  an  opinion  that  it  is  the  best  that  nas  been 
held  this  year,  the  only  one  approaching  it  being  that  held  at 
Kensington  on  the  4th  inst. 

Nurtervmen's  Cloiut, — In  Division  A,  for  forty-eight  Boses,  single 
trusses,  there  were  seven  entries.  The  first  forty-eight  were  far  in 
advance  of  the  others  in  size  of  flower,  colour,  and  form,  these  being 
from  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant,  Colchester,  who  bad  fine  examples  of  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  very  large  and  rich  in  colour,  nearly  6  inches  in  diameter ; 
Marie  Baumann,  Elie  Morel,  Madame  Charles  wood,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Etienne  Levet,  Triomphe  de  Lorraine, 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Countess  of  Bosebery,  A.  K.  Williams,  Com- 
tesse  de  Paris,  and  Mrs.  Harry  Turner.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Old 
Kurseries,  Cheehnnt,  were  second  with  some  fine  blooms  of  Marie 
Baumann,  Pride  of  Waltham,  Madame  Victor  Yerdier,  Beynolds 
Hole,  Exposition  de  Brie,  La  Ducheose  de  Momy,  Duchess  of  Bedford, 
and  Comtesse  de  Choiseul.  The  Cranston  Nursery  and  Seed  Com- 
pany, Hereford,  were  third,  their  best  flowers  being  Constantin  Tretia- 
koff,  A.  E.  Williams,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Countess  of  Bosebery,  Pride 
of  Waltham,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  flowers,  three  trusses,  there  were  also 
seven  competitors.  Mr.  George  Prince,  Oxford,  Messrs.  Cant  and 
Cranston  were  the  respective  winners.  The  first  stand  contained 
good  flowers  of  Baronne  de  Bothschild,  La  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Annie 
Wood,  La  France,  Due  de  Bohan,  Souvenir  de  Madame  Pemet,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Due  de  Boban,  Madame  Marie  Yerdier,  very  fine :  Mdlle. 
Marie  Finger,  Louis  Yan  Houtte.  The  second  lot  contained  Duke  of 
Edinburgh,  La  France,  Madame  Eugenie  Yezdier,  Madame  Marie 
Finger,  Countess  of  Bosebery,  Dupuy  Jamain,  Horace  Yemet,  and 
Fisher  Holmes. 

In  Division  B,  for  thirty-si^  single  trusses,  Messrs.  Davison  &  Co., 
Hereford,  won  chief  honours  with  fine  blooms  of  La  France.  Yictor 
Yerdier,  Eugene  Yerdier,  Mons.  Etienne  Levet,  Mons.  E.  Y.  Teas, 
Duchesse  de  YallombroBa,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Belle  Lyonnaise, 
Ferdinand  de  Leeseps,  Mons.  Noman,  Mm.  Laxton,  Senateur  Yaisse, 
Madame  Charles  Wood,  and  Mdlle.  Th^rese  Levet.  Mr.  John  House, 
Eastgate  Nursery,  Peterborough,  was  second  ;  Mr.  Thomas  Horseman, 
Ukley,  third ;  and  Mr.  Frettingham,  Beeston  Nurseries,  Nottingham, 
was  awarded  an  extra  prize  in  this  class.  For  eighteen  Boses,  three 
trusses  each,  Messrs.  Davison  A  Co.,  Hereford,  were  first,  followed  by 
Messrs.  Frettingham  and  Harkness.  The  former  had  good  blooms  of 
Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb,  Horace 
Yemet,  La  France,  Peach  Blossom,  Louis  Yan  Houtte,  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Mons.  E.  T.  Teas. 

For  twelve  Teas  or  Noisettes,  distinct,  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  and  Mr. 
Prince  were  placed  equal  first.  Mr.  Cant  bad  good  blooms  of  Souvenir 
d'Elise,  splendid:  Gloire  de  Dijon.  Madam  Brown,  President,  Marie 
Yan  Houtte,  Nipnetos,  and  Anna  Ollivier.  Mr.  Prince  had  Catherine 
Mermet,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Bubens,  Anna 
Ollivier,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise,  all  good.  No  second  prize  was  awarded, 
Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  being  third.  A  plant  of  the  new  Noisette  Boss 
William  Allen  Bichardson  was  shown  by  Mr.  John  House,  Peter- 
borough. It  is  of  an  orange-yellow  shaded  saffron  tint,  and  attracted 
much  attention  from  the  northern  Bose-growers. 

AtnttUurt*  Ckuiet. — In  Division  C  Messrs.  Whitwell  and  Burrell 
carried  off  the  principal  prizes.  Both  have  been  already  very  suc- 
cessful this  year  at  all  the  leading  exhibitions  which  have  been  held. 
For  thirtv-siz  single  tmsses  Mr.  £.  B.  Whitwell  was  deservedly  first. 
He  had  large  fresh  blooms  of  La  France,  John  Stuart  Mill,  Marie 
Bad^,  Alfred  Colomb,  Due  de  Boban,  Dr.  Andry,  Marie  Finger, 
Camille  de  Bohan,  Mons.  E.  T.  Teas,  Bouquet  d'Or,  Prince  Arthur, 
Mari«  Baumann,  and  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot.  Mr.  Thomas  Hall ,  Chester, 
and  Mr.  G.  Hawtrey,  Slough,  Bucks,  took  the  second  and  third  prizes, 
both  stands  being  much  inferior  to  the  first  collection.  For  eighteen 
single  tmsses  Mr.  Whitwell  also  secured  the  first  award,  followed  by 
Mr.  Grant,  Ledbury,  the  first-named  showing  excellent  flowers  in 
this  class. 

In  Division  D  Mr.  Burrell  of  Heighing^n,  near  Darlington,  was 
first  for  twentv-four  single  trusses,  showing  very  fine  flowers  of  John 
Stuart  Mill,  Francois  Michelon,  Emilie  Hauaburg,  Marie  Baumann, 
verv  fine ;  Exposition  de  Brie,  Madame  Hippolyte  Jamain,  A.  K. 
Williams,  and  Marie  Bady.  No  second  prize  was  awarded.  For 
eighteen  single  trusses  Mr.  Burrell  was  also  first  with  very  good 
flowers.  In  Division  E  Mr.  Cuthbert  Laws,  Ponteland,  took  first 
honours  for  twelve  single  trusses ;  and  for  six  Mr.  Mawley,  Addis- 
combe.  Croydon  was  first.  In  the  extra  clara  for  nine  Teas  or  Noisettes 
Mr.  Edward  Mawley  was  first.  His  best  blooms  were  Anna  OUivier, 
Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Comtesse  de  Nadaillac,  Mons.  Furtado,  Innocente 
Pirola,  Madame  Bravy,  Souvenir  d'nn  Ami.  Mr.  Thomas  Hall  was 
second.  For  twelve  tmsses  of  any  kind  Hybrid  Perpetual  fdark) 
Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  were  first  with  fine  large  flowers,  even  ana  well 
coloured,  of  the  charming  Bose  A.  K,  Williams,  which  were  deser- 
vedly admired.  Mr.  Prince  was  second  with  Alfred  Colomb,  which 
were  also  superb  in  size.    For  twelve  trusses  Hybrid  Perpetual  Qight) 


Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  was  first  with  Duchesse  de  Momy  ;  Messrs.  Cranston 
and  Co.  second  with  Capitaine  Christy. 

The  marquee  was  decorated  with  plants  for  the  occasion,  which 
were  kindly  lent  by  Mr.  J.  Pease,  Mr.  A.  Pease,  M.P.,  Mr.  H.  J.  Fry, 
M.P.,  Mr.  J.  Hodgkin,  the  Misses  Pease,  and  Mr.  E.  B.  Spenoe,  nur- 
seryman, Darlington.  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitwell  j  the  local  Secretaries- 
Messrs.  Gibson  and  Byers— with  Mr.  Burrell,  Alderman  Shaw,  Mr. 
George  Page,  Mr.  Bousfield,  and  other  gentlemen  who  rendered  their 
assistance,  are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  result  of  their  labours. 
The  Bev.  H.  Hony  wood  Dombrain  and  Mr.  Edward  Mawley.  the  Hon. 
Secretaries  of  the  National  Bose  Show,  were  also  present,  and  rendered 
efficient  service. 


BNOWDBOP  CULTIVATION. 

Thb  majority  of  readers  are  without  doubt  thoroughly  con- 
versant with  the  cultivation  of  this  early-floweriDg  bulb  for  deco- 
rative purposes  in  gardens ;  but  many  are  not  acquainted  with  its 
cultivation  previous  to  passing  into  the  hands  of  the  trade.  The 
object  of  these  notes  is  to  clear  away,  if  possible,  the  vague  notions 
now  entertained  by  many  that  the  bulbs  ready  for  sale  towards 
the  end  of  August  are  of  continental  origin.  I  do  not  intend  to 
assert  that  none  are  imported,  but  the  majority  are  cultiTated  in 
this  country,  and  are  larger  and  better  than  any  I  have  seen  im- 
ported. I  learn  that  the  culture  of  these  bulbs  for  sale  is  profitable, 
although  the  prices  given  to  the  grower  per  thousand  apjiear  small. 
In  these  days  of  depression  the  growth  of  Snowdrops  might  be 
extended  with  much  advantage  and  profit,  as  thousands  of  these 
roots  do  not  occupy  much  land.  In  fact,  many  are  annually  pro- 
duced from  land  planted  with  standard  fruit  trees  and  bush  fruit. 
All  are  not  grown  in  such  positions,  for  they  do  not  develope  quite 
BO  fast  or  make  such  fine  bulbs  as  when  more  liberal  cultivation  ia 
given  them  in  an  open  space ;  but  vast  quantities  are  grown,  and 
I  am  familiar  with  an  orchard  where  thousands  of  roots  have  been 
grown  and  sold  annually  for  the  last  twenty  years  or  more. 
Perhaps  my  first  occupation  in  gardening  was  to  clean,  lift, 
and  select  the  saleable  bulbs  during  my  schoolboy  days,  and  I 
have  periodically  visited  the  neighbourhood  in  which  they  are 
largely  grown  ever  since. 

Lifting  is  done  during  the  month  of  July.  The  bulbs  are  sorted, 
the  largest  being  selected  for  sale,  and  the  others  retained  for 
planting  again.  When  grown  in  the  open  an  early  or  second  early 
crop  of  vegetables  is  taken  from  the  ground.  After  the  bulbs  are 
sorted  at  the  first  opportunity  the  ground  is  dug  and  manured, 
unless  that  operation  has  been  well  performed  for  the  preceding 
crop.  Manure  is  not  really  essential,  as  Snowdrops  will  grow 
almost  anywhere,  but  where  great  success  is  anticipated  manure 
is  given,  as  they  grow  stronger,  and  in  the  end  the  bulbs  are 
larger  and  more  numerous.  The  small  bulbs  are  not  out  of  the 
ground  long,  but  are  planted  at  the  first  opportunity  in  rows 
6  inches  apart  and  about  1  inch  between  the  bulbs  as  the  digging 
of  the  ground  proceeds.  Others  dig  the  ground  first,  and  then 
draw  out  small  drills,  in  which  the  bullM  are  planted.  Some 
plant  closer  than  the  distance  I  have  given  between  the  rows,  but 
they  cause  more  labour  in  keeping  them  dean  when  planted  too 
thickly.  All  that  is  necessary  for  two  years  after  planting  is  run- 
ning the  hoe  amongst  them  occasionally  to  destroy  the  weeds; 
at  the  end  of  two  years  they  are  again  lifted  and  sorted  as  before. 
Those  who  grow  large  quantities  generally  have  two  lots,  so  that 
they  have  bulbs  for  sale  every  year.  The  ground  upon  which  they 
have  been  growing  if  out  in  an  open  space  can  be  utilised  for 
spring  Cabbages,  autumn-sown  Onions,  or  any  such  crop  that  is 
serviceable  to  the  grower.  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that  their  cul- 
tivation for  sale  is  simple,  -and  quite  as  easy  as  growing  them  in 
our  gardens  for  flowering  during  the  spring. 

Perhaps  in  no  county  are  so  many  Snowdrops  grown  for  sale 
as  in  Lincolnshire,  and  especially  in  that  flat  stretch  of  country 
known  as  the  fens.  The  locality  in  which  they  are  most  largely 
grown  is  not  so  liable  to  be  flooded  as  some  other  parts,  but  hun- 
dreds of  thousands  are  grown  within  from  one  to  four  miles  of 
land  that  was  entirely  under  water  two  seasons  ago  and  the  Pota- 
toes never  dug.  In  this  locality  there  certainly  is  a  risk,  as  with 
all  other  crops,  and  in  very  wet  seasons  the  bulbs  are  liable  to 
decay.  This  nappens  occasionally,  but  not  generally,  and,  on  the 
whole,  they  are  more  certain  than  many  crops.  The  ground 
generally  is  fertile  if  it  could  be  drained,  and  will  produce  in  good 
seasons  as  fine  agricultural  crops  as  any  land  in  the  country. 
When  Snowdrops  can  be  grown  to  be  profitable  in  what  would 
appear  an  uncertain  locality,  what  might  be  expected  in  many 
other  more  favourable  parts  ?  There  appears  no  difSculty  in  dis- 
posing of  the  bulbs,  as  the  trade  travellers  visit  the  locality 
annually  and  buy  up  all  they  can  obtain.  It  must  be  understood 
that  many  of  the  former  grow  them  largely  in  spare  comers  of 
their  little  gardens  and  in  positions  where  many  other  plants 
would  not  succeed.    One  cottager  a  short  time  ago  remarked  to 
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me  "that  lot  erows  where  nothing  eUe  w6Qld  grow,  and  the 
labour  I  consiaer  nothing,  and  yon  aee  they  pay  the  rent." 
Although  the  Snowdrop  flonrishes  so  well  they  ao  not  cultiyate 
the  Crocus— at  least  yeiy  few— and  the  reason,  I  am  told,  is  that 
the  gronnd  is  too  wet 

Those  who  only  grow  the  Snowdrop  on  a  limited  scale  for  sale 
at  present  wonld  do  well  to  renlant  their  whole  stock  for  a  few 
seasons  instead  of  disposine  oi  them.  The  demand  for  early 
flowera  appears  more  genenu  than  ever,  and  I  am  of  opinion  that 
it  will  continne  for  some  time  to  come,  and  this  early-flowering 
bnlb  will  be  in  greater  request  for  planting  in  woods  and  other 
suitable  positions  in  the  future  than  it  has  been  in  the  past. — 
W.  Babdhsy. 

A  FINE  CROP  OF  POTATOES. 

Some  Myatt's  Kidney  Potatoes  we  lifted  to-day  were  so  fine, 
considering  the  conditions  under  which  they  were  grown,  that  I 
was  induced  to  ascertain  the  amount  of  crop  and  its  present  value 
per  acre.  I  now  send  yon  the  results  arrived  at.  I  may  premise 
that  we  lifted  a  larger  crop  from  a  south  border  a  fortnight  ago, 
but  these  were  grown  under  more  fayourable  conditions.  I  am 
now  sorry  I  did  not  make  any  note  of  the  weight  of  that  crop. 
Those  now  in  question  were  grown  on  a  border  occupied  per- 
manently with  large  Apple  trees,  and  between  two  main  quarters  in 
the  vegetable  ground.  Turnips  and  such  catch  crops  commonly 
occupied  the  ground,  and  it  was  kept  in  rather  poor  condition  for 
vegetables ;  indeed  it  is  several  years  since  any  manure  was 
allowed  it.  Having  more  "  sets  "  of  Myatt*s  Kidney  than  were  re- 
quired I  had  them  planted  on  this  border,  which  had  been  dag  in 
the  early  part  of  the  preceding  winter.  The  rows  were  2  feet  apart, 
and  the  ^  sets  '*  1  foot  asunder,  so  that  to  the  acre  there  would 
be  21,780  sets.  Every  set  was  furnished  when  planted  with  one 
strong  bud  half  an  inch  in  length.  In  planting,  a  line  4  inches 
deep  was  formed  with  a  spade,  the  ground  being  pointed  merely 
between  the  rows,  and  the  succeeding  row  prepared  for  in  the 
same  manner  as  the  first.  Planting  was  performed  in  the  end  of 
March.  A  dressing  at  tiie  rate  of  6^  cwt.  to  an  acre  of  chemical 
manure  was  applied  along  each  drill  before  the  sets  were  placed 
in,  and,  with  the  exception  of  having  been  once  hoed,  nothing  has 
bc«n  done  to  them. 

In  stating  the  weight  of  the  crop  a  gallon  hamper  was  filled 
with  the  best  Potatoes,  commencing  at  one  end  of  the  row  ;  then 
the  seconds  were  gathered  from  Uie  same  space,  and  lastly  the 
small  ansaleable  tubers.  The  number  of  best  tubers  to  the  gallon 
was  eigbty ;  these  weighed  24  lbs.,  an  average  of  4}  ozs.  each. 
There  were  forty-one  seconds,  weighing  5j^  n>3.,  or  2  ozs.  each  ; 
and  nineteen  small,  slightly  over  1  lb.  The  length  of  the  row 
from  which  these  were  lifted  when  measured  was  exactly  18  feet, 
which  gives  a  weight  per  acre  of  nearly  V6  tons  for  the  best,  and  of 
the  seconds  2  tons  1 7  cwt.  Bather  more  than  three  farthings  per  lb. 
in  quantity  is  received  for  the  best  Potatoes  on  the  ground,  while 
the  seconds  sell  at  exactly  a  halfpenny  per  lb.  Taking  the  price  for 
the  best  at  three  farthings  per  lb.  the  return  per  acre  would  amount 
to  £91  5#.,  while  the  seconds  would  be  £13  5«.  6d^.,  or  a  total  of 
£  104 10«.  6<2.  The  earlier  crop  referred  to  was  a  larger  crop  than  this, 
and  from  50  to  100  per  cent,  more  was  received  per  gallon,  bat  I 
hardly  expect  to  find  the  crop  in  the  main  quarters  any  better,  if  so 
good,  as  this  one  when  I  te^  the  weight  and  amount  The  inter- 
esting point  to  me  regarding  these  Potatoes  is  the  fact  that  I  have 
always  distributed  manures  broadcast  over  the  entire  surface  of 
ground,  but  in  this  case  the  manure  was  sown  along  the  drills 
only.  The  manure  used  was  composed  of  superphosphate  from 
minerals,  chloride  of  potash,  and  sulphate  of  ammonia,  in  the  pro- 
portions of  the  first  as  sixteen,  the  second  as  twelve,  and  the  third 
as  nine.  1  lb.  of  this  manure  in  a  finely  pulverised  condition  was 
put  on  10  yards'  ran  of  the  row. — B. 


LUTON  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 

JULT  19th. 

Whbn  the  Bedfordshire  Ag[rioulturaI  Society  visits  the  straw  plait 
capital,  which  is  about  once  in  four  years,  the  sister  crafts^  Agricul- 
ture and  Horticulture,  shake  hands,  and  a  good  joint  show  is  usually 
the  result.  The  county  town,  Bedford,  having  been  for  some  years 
quite  disfranchised  as  regards  horticultural  exhibitions.  The  Show 
at  Luton  on  Wednesday  last  was  held  in  a  ground  adjoining  and 
communicating  with  the  County  Agricultural  Exhibition,  and  was 
contained  in  two  large  tents,  but  the  canvas  accommodation  was 
much  too  limited,  and  dangerously  so  for  the  numerous  fine  plants 
which  the  liberal  schedule  brought  together. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  or  out 
of  flower,  no  less  than  seven  collections  were  staged.  In  this  class 
Mr.  Tudgey,  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Henwick  Grange, 
Worcester,  was  awarded  the  first  prize,  his  plants  being  all  in  flower, 


Anthurium  Schertzerianum  having  nearly  seventy  spathee  of  a  rich 
colour ;  Dipladenia  amabilis,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Allamanda 
Henderson!,  being  also  grand  specimens.  Mr.  James  Cvpher, 
Cheltenham,  was  second  with  very  fine  plants,  but  aU  in  flower. 
The  best  were  of  Cycas  revolnta,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Ixora 
Fraseri,  and  Erica  Parmentieri.  Mr.  W.  Parker,  Bugby,  was  third, 
having  Bougainvillea  glabra  veij  fine,  Erica  Parmentieri  4  feet  in 
diameter  and  in  full  flower,  and  l^entia  Fosteriana,  a  noble  specimen. 
The  fourth  prise  went  to  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Green- 
field, Esq.,  Beechwood  Park,  Dunstable,  for  a  verv  healthy  collection 
of  smaller  plants.  Mr.  C.  Butters,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gerald  Leigh, 
Luton  Hoo,  also  staged  some  fine  specimens,  but  mosUy  foliage 
plants.  Gh}od  plants  were  also  shown  in  the  open  class  for  six.  as 
well  as  in  the  local  class.  Ferns  were  not  correspondingly  good,  out 
Cibotium  Schiedei  and  Davallia  Mooreana  were  elegant  examples. 

In  the  Ojpen  class  for  forty-eight  Boses,  single  trusses,  tne  only 
class  in  which  Roses  were  efficiently  represented,  Mr.  B.  R.  Cant  of 
Colchester  was  first  with  fine  blooms,  his  best  b^g  Hippolyte 
Jamain,  Marie  Finger,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  good ;  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Ducbesse  de  Momy,  Madame  Nachury,  Marie  Baumann,  A.  E. 
Williams,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  Annie  Wood,  Prince  Arthur,  Penelope 
Mayoj  Horace  Vemet,  Etienne  Levet.  Mons.  E.  T.  Teas,  and  Princess 
Beatrice.  Mr.  W.  Bumsey  of  Waltnam  Cross  was  second,  having 
fine  flowers  of  J.  S.  Mill,  Mdlle.  S.  Fropot,  a  good  cool  season  Rose ; 
Mrs.  Laxton,  Star  of  Waltham,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Paul  Jamain, 
Madame  Chas.  Wood,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  and  Mdlle.  Camille  in 
his  stand.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  who  were  also  showing 
on  the  same  day  at  the  National  Rose  Society's  Show  at  Darlington, 
were  placed  third ;  Madame  Perreire,  a  promising  Rose,  in  the  way 
of  Marie  Yerdier,  but  of  greater  substance :  A.  JS.  Williams,  Chas. 
Lefebvre,  A.  Colomb,  Comte  de  Raimbaud,  Duke  of  Teck,  Harrison 
Weir,  and  White  Baronne  being  noticeable  flowers.  Several  amateurs 
also  entered  the  lists  in  this  class,  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson  of 
Stagsden  Yicarage,  Bedford,  with  a  few  more  blooms,  equal  to  his 
best,  wonld  have  been  no  despicable  antagonist  for  a  Colchester 
champion,  his  A.  E.  Williams,  Chas.  Lefebvre,  Thos.  Mills,  andEmilie 
Hansourg  (rarely  better  than  from  Stagsden)  were  all  fine  blooms. 

Fruit  was  not  largely  shown,  but  a  good  collection  of  eight  kinds 
for  the  first  prize  in  the  open  class  came  from  Mr.  Freeman,  who  had 
richly  coloured  and  finished  Black  Hamburgh  and  Golden  Champion 
Grapes^  Royal  Ascot  Melon,  Yiolette  H&tive  Peaches,  Pine  Apple 
Nectarines,  White  Ischia  Figs,  Bigarreau  Cherries,  and  Czar  Plums. 
Mr.  C.  Pollard,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Ma^le,  Esq.,  Cbildwick  Burr,  Har- 
penden,  took  first  for  black  Grapes  with  highly  coloured  Hamburghs. 
and  Mr.  Butters  was  first  for  white  Grapes  with  gooi  samples  of 
Bnckland  Sweetwater.  Fine  Downton  Nectarines  came  from  Mr. 
Underwood,  gardener  to  C.  R.  Fen  wick,  Esq.,  Harpenden,  deservedly 
secured  the  first  in  this  class.  A  good  early  red  Gooseberry  of  the 
Champagne  type,  and  above  the  ordinary  size  in  earlies,  called  Glory 
of  Oldport,  was  shown. 

Yegetables  were  not  so  good  as  those  usually  shown  in  the  northern 
side  of  the  county,  the  chalky  soil  of  the  Luton  district  not  favour- 
ing their  development  in  exhibition  form ;  and  the  best  collection  of 
twelve  varieties  came  from  Mr.  G.  Yines,  gardener  to  H.  Thornton,' 
Esq.,  Eempston  Grange,  Bedford,  whose  large  red  Tomatoes^  Tele- 
graph Peas,  and  Pride  of  America  Potatoes  well  indicated  his  skill 
as  a  successful  cultivator  of  vegetables. 

Dinner-table  decorations  were  not  remarkable,  but  the  table  of  Mrs. 
Higgins  of  Upper  George  Street,  Luton,  who  was  awarded  the  second 
prize,  was  evidently  more  to  the  popular  taste  than  that  which  was 
placed  first.  A  combination  of  white  Water  Lilies  and  other  white 
flowers  interspersed  with  Adiantums  and  Grapes,  and  based  with 
leaves  of  the  Purple  Beech,  produced  a  pretty  and  not  inelegant 
effect.  Miss  M.  A.  Gardner,  Luton^  was  awarded  first  for  a  com- 
mendable table,  but  of  less  pretentious  appearance.  Wild  flowers 
formed  a  good  feature  of  the  Show,  and  Mr.  J.  Saunders  of  Luton 
showed  a  collection  of  two  hundred  specimens,  160  illustrative  of  the 
flora  of  South  Bedfordshire  and  forty  from  the  New  Forest.  The 
special  point  in  this  collection  was  the  classiflcation  of  the  specimens. 
Each  species  was  separately  placed  in  a  small  vase,  and  to  it  was 
affixed  a  white  card,  on  wmch  were  legibly  written  the  number  in 
H.  C.  Watson's  London  Catalogue,  seventh  edition,  also  the  natural 
order,  genus,  and  species,  the  nomenclature  being  that  of  Hooker's 
"  Student's  Flora."  To  the  divisions  conspicuous  labels  were  placed, 
on  which  in  larger  characters  the  names  Thalamiflors,  &c.,  were 
written.  Commencing  with  the  Ranunculacess,  the  whole  of  the  two 
hundred  specien  were  arranged  in  their  scientiflo  succession,  the  lowest 
natural  order  being  the  Gramines,  as  the  exhibit  was  limited  to  the 
Phsenogams.  Under  these  circumstances  the  affinities  of  the  various 
groups  could  be  traced,  and  the  whole  served  as  an  illustration  of  the 
principles  on  Which  British  classification  is  based.  The  New  Forest 
specimens  included  some  of  our  rarest  British  si>ecies,  as,  for  examples, 
Spiranthes  aestivalis,  from  the  locality  g^iven  in  the  guide  books  as 
near  the  old  Lyndhuist  gate ;  Gladiolus  iUyricus,  Cicendia  filiformis, 
Radiola  millegrana,  Pinguicula  lusitanica,  Utricnlaria  minor;  the 
three  Droseras — rotundifolia,  intermedia,  anglica ;  and  Carex  puli- 
caria.  The  general  effect  was  improved  by  the  specimens  being 
placed  in  dark  glass  vases,  which  were  stood  on  white  paper. 

ECHIUM  RUBBUM. — ^This  is  a  pretty  hardv  plant  well  worth  notice. 
The  flowera  have  hairy  caljcea  ;  the  corolla  is  about  an  inch  long. 
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more  open  and  deeper  cleft  than  £.  albicans,  deep  red  at  first,  chang- 
ing to  pnrplifih  crimson,  presenting  a  very  attractire  appearance,  and 
lasting  a  long  time  in  beantj— Jnne  to  September — and  last  year  it 
ripened  seeds  freely,  especially  tho^ie  flowers  which  expanded  first. 
I  notice  different  authorities  quote  this  as  a  biennial,  but  my  ex- 
perience is  to  the  contrary,  as  after  flowering  the  plant  was  more 
Tigorous,  forming  fresh  tufts  of  foliage,  and  showed  no  signs  of 
decay,  and  it  luissed  the  seTere  winter  of  1880-81  without  any  pro- 
tection. I  received  seed  from  Dr.  Hegel  of  Petersburgh,  from  which 
the  plants  were  raised  in  a  cold  frame  treated  as  ordinary  hardy- 
plant  seeds  generally  are,  and  this  appears  to  be  the  only  method 
of  securing  stock  of  it*  It  requires  a  well-drained  position  with  a 
good  depth  of  soil,  the  rockery  being  the  proper  home  for  it,  and  the 
effect  it  gives  is  very  striking  and  novel. — T.  B. 


DOUBLE-FLOWEBED  DELPHINIUMS. 

The  Delphinium  has  maintained  its  position  in  our  gardens 
after  being  cultivated  for  a  very  long  period  as  a  perfectly  hardy 
plant,  especially  D.  formosum  and  its  varieties  and  congeners. 
Later  on  there  have  been  introduced  several  other  species,  very 
variable,  from  the  tall  deep  blue-flowered  kinds,  whicn,  however, 
are  not  so  showy,  nevertheless  they  are  equally  desirable  in  our 
gardens,  such  as  the  scarlet  D.  cardinale,  which  is  a  strange  diver- 
gence in  coloration  from  those  w-3  have  been  accustomed  to  see,  and 
D.  nudicaule  of  the  same  colour,  but  not  such  a  good  plant.  It 
would  be  grand  if  we  could  get  scarlet-flowered  yarieties  with  the 
robust  and  hardy  characteristics  of  the  D.  formosum  series.  At 
present  we  see  no  chance  of  expecting  such,  therefore  so  far  we 
must  remain  content  with  our  sturdy  blue-flowered  kinds,  which, 
however,  very  materially  vary  in  point  of  colour.  There  are  not 
wanting  indications  in  many  of  the  varieties  of  a  disposition  to 
break  out  into  crimson. 

The  double-flowered  varieties  of  Delphiniums  are  especially 
worthy  the  attention  of  floriculturists,  however  bumble  their  pre- 
tensions ;  these  should  be  well  cultivated.  It  is  insufficient  to 
give  them  such  illiberal  treatment  as  is  frequently  afforded  the 
single  yarieties.  A  good  rich  soil  is  necessary — not  very  sti^  for 
as  a  rule  they  prefer  a  tree  soil.  Deep  digging  is  essential.  In 
planting  these  and  double  Pyretbrums  I  have  tbe  ground  tho- 
roughly dug  two  spits  deep— 1./*.,  when  cultivating  them  in  beds, 
and  a  liberal  supply  of  manure  is  well  worked  in  the  soil,  and  the 
plants  are  arranged  about  3  feet  apart  each  way  ;  or  for  the  flrst 
year  they  may  be  planted  18  inches  apart,  and  when  necessary 
every  alternate  plant  can  be  removed  to  make  room  for  the  proper 
development  of  the  rest.  Before  the  stems  are  yeiy  high  it  is  ad- 
visable to  stake  them,  as  strong  winds  are  apt  to  break  them  down, 
for  the  heads  of  bloom  are  very  heavy.  They  may  be  increased 
soon  after  flawering  by  dividing  the  roots,  which  usually  bud  out 
freely  at  the  crown  of  the  rootstock  at  that  time.  Tbe  stools 
should  be  raised  and  carefully  cut,  leaving  each  division  with  as 
good  a  supply  of  roots  as  possible ;  or  they  may  be  split  up  in  the 
same  way  in  early  spring,  transplanting  the  newly  made  plants  as 
speedily  as  possible  after  the  operation,  well  pressing  the  soil 
about  them.  If  the  roots  arc  split  up  into  very  small  portions  they 
should  be  placed  into  60  or  48-8izea  pots,  and  t)e  transferred  to  a 
cold  frame  until  root-action  is  resum^,  and  thus  re-establish  them, 
when  they  may  without  fear  of  loss  be  planted  out  again  in  beds 
or  borders.  With  border  cultivation  there  is  not  the  convenience 
for  deep  digging  as  in  the  case  of  a  bed,  as  many  other  plants 
might  be  unfairly  disturbed ;  but  at  the  same  time  the  soil  where 
tbe  plant  is  to  be  placed  can  be  deeply  broken  up  and  well  en- 
riched with  manure,  and  if  a  little  trouble  is  incurred  it  is  more 
than  likely  a  good  reward  will  be  obtained.  Double  and  semi- 
donble-flowered  varieties  may  also  be  raised  from  seed,  as  that  is 
the  means  by  which  all  the  beautiful  kinds  at  present  known  to 
us  have  been  obUiincd.  It  is  advisable,  where  good  double  forms 
exist,  to  keep  them  well  sepnrated  from  the  other  yarieties  if  the 
seed  is  required  tn  e ;  and  although  it  is  probable  that  only  semi- 
double  flowers  may  be  obtained  from  the  seedlings,  yet  they  may 
be  novel,  or  at  least  well  worth  growing,  as  they  are  frequently 
very  showy,  producing  large  and  varioui'ly  coloured  flowers.  Seed 
may  be  sown  in  the  open  border  after  it  is  ripe,  where  it  speedily 
germinates,  and  the  yc-ucg  plants  may  in  due  course  be  trans- 
planted where  they  will  bloom  the  ensuing  season.  Or  it  may  be 
raised  in  pans  in  a  cold  frame,  the  seedUngs  being  pricked  out 
when  large  enongh. 

To  those  unacquainted  with  these  flowers  the  following  selection 
of  varieties  may  be  serviceable.  I  have  grown  besides  them  many 
others  perhaps  equally  desirable  ;  in  fact  there  are  a  very  great 
number  of  flrst -clase  k'ndi*-,  and  that  number  is  constantly  increas- 
ing, and,  speaking  generally,  they  are  all  good.  Aniedee  Ilantj 
2^  feet  high  ;  spike  very  full,  with  large  flowers  bright  sky  blue 
with  white  centres,    liarlojvi^  a  very  old  semi-double  kind,  little 


more  than  2  feet  high,  with  flowers  of  a  deep  blue  colour  shaded 
with  bronsy  red.  Barlowi  per/eotvm  is  an  improved  form  of  the 
last,  with  dense  spikes  of  rich  indigo  blue  flowers  shaded  with 
crimson  ;  a  very  effective  and  dwarf  kind,  not  more  than  2  feet 
high,  but  one  mass  of  bloom.  Caire  Qmrant,  4  feet ;  flowers  very 
large  and  double  in  dense  spikes,  bright  sky  blue  throughout ; 
very  free  and  fine.  Orandiflarum, plenum  is  a  scarce  olant,  2  feet 
high,  with  immense  branching  spikes  of  large  double  flowers,  dark 
shining  blue  shaded  with  bronzy  red  ;  a  most  distinct  and  con- 
spicuous variety,  and  when  once  established  it  is  a  most  magni- 
ficent plant.  ExquUitr,  4  feet;  flowers  semi-double,  in  great 
spikes  of  a  rich  cobalt  blue  suffused  with  rosy  lilac  ;  very  large 
and  showy.  Olobet  2  feet ;  a  yery  effective  kind,  with  dense 
spikes  of  very  double  flowers  of  a  rich  lavender  tint,  with  paler 
centres.  Hermann  Stenger,  a  favourite,  4  feet,  with  yery  long 
branching  spikes  of  large  very  double  flowers  ;  outer  petals  bright 
purplish  blue,  centre  ones  rosy  purple  ;  a  most  showy  variety  and 
very  free.  Eughie  Verdier,  3  to  4  feet,  with  dense  spikes  of  yeiy 
double  flowers  like  a  Banunculus  ;  outer  petals  violet  blue,  inner 
ones  blue,  with  white  star-like  centres ;  a  most  distinct  and  novel 
form.  Keteleerit  3  feet,  with  dense  spikes,  freely  branched,  of 
flowers  of  a  rich  lavender  bine  tint  with  white  centres  ;  a  much- 
esteemed  and  free-growing  variety.  M.  Le  Bihan^  3  to  4  feet,  with 
a  large  central  spike  half  as  long  as  the  whole  stem,  deiisely  set 
with  large  semi-double  flowers;  outer  petals  bright  glistening 
blue,  inner  ones  rosy  purple ;  most  conspicuous.  Pompon  Bril- 
lianty  2  feet,  very  robust,  with  long  spikes  densely  packed  with 
large  very  double  flowers,  rich  violet-blue  outside,  with  the  centres 
reddish-purple.  Ranvncvliflitrumf  3  to  4  feet ;  spikes  very  freely 
branching,  and  crowded  with  double  rosette-like  flowers,  with 
the  outer  petals  rosy -purple  edged  with  light  blue,  and  tbe  inner 
ones  paler  in  colour ;  very  effective.  Star^  3  feet,  with  long  pyra- 
midal spikes  of  full  double  flowers,  pale  acure  blue,  with  white 
star-like  centres  ;  a  most  persistent  bloomer.  Triomphe  de  Poiney^ 
3  feet,  with  medium-sised  flowers  on  very  full  spikep,  semi-double, 
shining  sky  blue,  tinted  with  pink  ;  very  free.    Adbert  ParkeTt 

3  to  4  feet,  with  dense  spikes  of  large  very  full  flowers  of  a  clear 
violet  blue  colour ;  a  most  distinct  variety.     Victor Lemmne,  3  to 

4  feet ;  spikes  very  large,  filled  with  large  perfectly  shaped  flowers, 
very  double,  clear  f ky-blue  outside,  with  white  centres. — N. 

LATE  VEGETABLE  CROPS. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  see  to  these.  Many  varieties  of 
vegetables  may  be  sown  now  to  give  supplies  in  late  autumn  and 
throughout  the  winter.  At  these  seasons  abundance  of  good 
vegetables  are  just  as  much  valued  as  any  during  the  early  part 
of  the  season,  and  it  should  be  remembered  that  variety  is  very 
desirable  in  most  cases,  and  as  this  is  more  difficult  to  secure  in 
winter  than  summer  timely  provision  should  be  made  for  it. 

Colewort4,—^^A  of  these  which  come  in  throughout  the  winter 
in  a  form  resembling  young  Cabbage  may  yet  be  sown,  and  the 
seedlings  planted  out  when  large  enough  in  rich  ground.  They  do 
not  grow  very  large,  and  may  stand  18  inches  apart  each  way. 

Winter  Spinaeh.—ThiA  comes  beat  from  the  prickly  variety, 
and  should  be  sown  now  and  again  in  another  month.  Nothing 
is  more  useful  in  the  kitchen  in  winter  than  this,  and  a  good 
supply  of  it  will  compensate  for  many  deficiencies.  Those  who 
think  it  is  a  worthless  vegetable  to  grow  and  valueless  at  the 
table  are  mistaken.  If  it  is  not  grown  so  extensively  as  it  should 
be  it  must  be  because  its  merits  are  not  known.  South  borders 
and  open  sunny  quarters  are  good  positions  for  present  and  subse- 
quent sowings.  The  drills  for  the  seed  should  be  18  inches  apart 
and  2  inches  deep.  Soil  from  which  Potatoes  or  any  other  crop 
has  been  recently  taken  will  be  found  to  suit  Spinach.  Mode- 
rately rich  ground  suits  it  well ;  when  too  rich  it  is  liable  to  grow 
soft  and  not  stand  cold  weather  uninjured,  and  when  too  poor  tbe 
leaves  are  not  so  succulent  as  they  should  be.  A  good  breadth  of 
it  may  be  sown  at  once.  When  the  plants  are  2  or  3  inches  high 
some  should  be  drawn  oat,  and  this  may  be  done  again  until  the 
plants  for  the  permanent  crop  are  8  c>r  10  inches  apart.  After  this 
the  leaves  will  expand  freel}',  and  they  should  be  gathered  before 
they  become  too  old,  only  the  centre  ones  being  left  to  yield  fresh 
supplier,  which  they  will  continue  to  do  until  very  severe  weather 
stops  their  progress.  Autumn-sown  Spinach  plants  do  not  gene- 
rally flower  until  spring,  and  until  then  gathering  may  be  done  as 
sufficient  growth  is  made. 

Carrots. — Varieties  of  the  Early  Horn  section,  if  sown  on  a 
south  border  now,  will  give  some  useful  little  roots  late  in  autumn, 
and  these  are  much  valued.  Large  old  Carrots  are  useful  in 
many  ways  in  winter,  but  thoy  cannot  take  the  place  of  small 
delicate  young  roots,  and  those  may  be  secured  by  attending  to 
these  notes.    In  our  district  the  spring-sown  Carrots  have  been 
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maefa  otUcked  b;  tbe  gmb.  It  thit  ii  tbe  cnee  in  idbdj  piirti 
winter  CnrKtt  mnj  be  scarce,  bat  tbe  deGciencj  maj  still  be 
made  firood  bj  sowing  kt  present.  The  seed  shoald  be  put  in  rows 
aboDt  I  foot  spurt ;  rowing  Carrot  geed  thickly  Sit  &n;  tin:.e  is  not 
a  good  plan.  Id  Angast  sod  Beptcmber  the;  do  not  grow  bo  fast 
as  in  Un;  and  Jane,  bat  as  soon  as  thej  become  close  togetber 
the  smallest  shoDld  be  drawn  oat  to  give  room  to  tbe  hcsi.  At 
the  flrat  thinning  few  may  be  large  enoagh  for  use,  bat  when  tbey 
are  Ihioned  a  second  time  the  roots  tnaj  be  turned  to  scoonnl. 

Tvmipt. — Seed  of  these  toaj  be  sown  at  tbe  same  time  as  tbe 
preceding.  They  shonld  tie  sown  in  rows  18  inches  apart ;  Chirk 
Castle  is  our  faTonrite  kind  for  present  sowing.  It  is  excel- 
lent in  winter,  being  both  most  hardy  and  high-flninnred. 
Tellow  Turnips  are  Tcrj  hardy  too,  bat  the;  do  not  meet  wiih  the 
tame  lavout  as  the  while-fleshed  kinds.  Were  it  not  for  this 
yellow  Tnmlps  might  be  grown  with  profit,  as  they  are  not  so 
likely  to  Sower  as  the  white.  Theircnltare  for  winter  iseasy  if  the 
seed  be  sown  now.  They  most  be  tbinnsd  out  early,  as  crowding 
at  first  is  against  their  treedeTelopment  The  more  hardj  they  can 
be  grown  the  better  will  Ibey  bear  the  serere  weather.  If  safl3- 
cicnt  seed  is  sown  now  fine  nsefnl  roots  may  Im  had  daily  from 
October  nntil  April. 

Late  EidntTi  Beatu  are  worth  growing,  i<s  nnmeroas  dishes 
ms;  be  had  from  a  small  space,  and  when  they  can  be  sown  in 
inch  a  way  that  framea  can  be  plnced  over  them  in  autumn  they 
will  give  a  supply  long  after  those  in  the  open  air  are  orer. 
Ooboms'  Farcing  is  tbe  best  kind  to  sow  now,  to  be  treated  in  the 
manner  we  have  Indicated. 

Jn  many  inatancea  Globe  Artichokes  have  now  snpplied  all  the 
heads  formed  this  spring,  and  if  left  aneared  for  they  mny  not 
prodace  more  this  season ;  bat  by  giving  them  copious  supplies  of 
liquid  manare  now  they  will  be  indaced  to  throw  up  many  fresh 
stems  and  form  heads  so  late  as  November.    It  is  now  too  Inte  to 

Slant  Braseels  Sproals  to  do  any  good  Ibis  antumn,  b::t  Canli> 
ower,  Broccoli,  Savoys,  and  Celery  may  still  be  placed  ont. 
Sa!adiD(r  may  also  bo  placed  ont  in  qcantity,  and  the  seed  of 
winter  Lettuce,  Endive,  and  Kadisb  thoald  be  sown.  Most  of 
the  vegefables  here  mentionrd  have  been  noted  in  these  pages 
before,  but  it  is  so  important  to  have  them  sown  at  tbe  right  lime 
that  I  have  been  induced  to  call  attention  to  them  now.— 
A  ElTCBEH  OABDENF.lt. 


LBEK  BOSE  SHOW. 

I  KHOW  few  lovers  ol  the  Boee  who  are  more  to  bs  commeudcd 
than  those  of  IieeV — rot  for  the  eiooUence  of  their  onltnre  bo  much 
as  for  the  manner  in  which,  under  adverne  circa matanceB,  thcj  maia- 
taiB  their  exhibitions  ;  for  I  have  nsver  been  there  yet  that  there  has 
not  bfen  wet  weather,  if  not  on  the  day  of  the  show,  at  any  rate — 
what  to  a  &ose-grawer  is  nearly  as  bad— on  the  day  befori',  and  ive 
all  know  hovr  to  Bmalt  growers  this  is  a  great  calaoiity.  But  tbey 
have  one  thing  in  their  favour :  they  have  one  or  two  excellent 
groweni  of  plants  in  theii  neighbonrliood,  and  to  Mr.  E.  Qiorer  of 
HighBeld  they  ara  much  indebted  tor  the  libetsl  manner  in  v.liich  hs 
supports  the  Show,  and  for  the  encooragenient  given  by  the  exhibition 
of  bis  beautiful  and  admirably  grown  plants,  which  ate  Bn  well 
managed  by  his  able  gardener  Ur.  Koberts.  I  bad  the  pleasure  of 
being  his  guest,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  going  through  hie  garden, 
and  it  would  be  impoBsible  to  excel  even  at  our  metropolitan  ehows 
some  of  his  stoce  and  greenhouse  plants,  wbila  fruit  is  grown  in  a 
tbaroaghly  excellent  manner.  Sometimes  we  hear  people  say  that 
they  have  left  their  best  chinga  at  home,  or  they  vioald  have  occupied 
a  very  different  position  ;  bat  I  am  bonnd  to  say  tbia  is  true  of  Ur. 
Glover,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  door  of  the  room  where  the 
Bhnw  took  place  was  not  large  enonsb  to  admit  them  I 

We  know  how  much  tha  growers  lor  sale  contribute  to  the  beauty 
of  a  Rose  show  by  their  exhibits,  but  although  liberal  priics  were 
offend  only  one  Snn  responded  to  the  invitation.  It  may  be  that 
the  National  Bose  Society's  Show  at  Darlington  taking  place  on  the 
following  day,  or  the  exceeding  awkwardnesB  of  the  railway  accom- 
modation, may  have  been  the  reason.  Only  one  Btand,  that  ot 
Messrs.  Jas.  Diokaon  k  Sons  ot  Chester,  was  exhibited.  It  was  a 
Kood  stand,  containing  the  following  varieticB  :— A.  K.  WilliimB, 
Usrie  Baumann,  Elie  Uorel,  Usrie  Rady,  Baronne  de  Bothachild 
Exposition  de  Brie,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Cheahunt  Hybrid,  Cbsrlea 
Darwin,  Madame  Ferdinand  Jamain,  Horace  Vernet,  Comtesse  d'Oi- 
ford,  Gabriel  Toornier,  John  Hopper  Sir  Qamet  Wolseley,  Comles.'o 
de  Serenye,  Mi»8  HaAsard,  Oxonian,  a  food  bloom  ;  Iticbard 
Laiton,  Sultan  of  Zaniitiar,  Dr.  Andry,  Fraufoia  H'cheloD,  Benateur 
Vaisse,  Marie  Tardier,  Paul  Neyron,  a  really  good  not  over-laroe 
bloom  i  Sonvenir  de  Victor  Verdier,  very  good;  Duke  ol  Edinbnrgb, 
Etienne  I.evet,  Captain  Lemaire,  verr  good;  Beamy  ot  Walthani, 
Pride  ot  Waltham,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Madame  Hunnebella, 
Pierre  Netting,  La  Franoe,  ConsUntin  Tretiakoff,  very  good  ;  Princf  ss 
Mary  of  Cambridge,  Comtesse  do  Paris,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  John 
Stuart  Mill.  Mr.  Eyre  took  the  fint  nriie  amongst  amateurs,  and 
als«  tbe  National  Society's  silver  medal,  while  the  bronze  medal  for 


de  Castellane,  Usrie  Bsumi 
Victor  Verdier,  Eiienne  Levet,  Madame  Gabriel  Luiiet, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Constantin  Tretiakoff,  which  seems  a  favourite 
flower  in  the  north  ;  DuobeBse  da  Vallombrosa,  The  other  eihibita 
do  not  call  fat  any  particular  remark.  There  is  certilnly  etill  much 
room  for  improvement,  and  I  hope  tUe  amateur  growers  of  Leek  will 
lake  a  friendly  word  from  one  who  wishes  them  well, that  they  would 
rite  to  the  occasion  and  endeavour  to  raise  the  standard  of  tbait 
exhibits. 

Tha  stove  and  greenhonse  plants  of  Hr,  Olover  and  otturs  made  a 
1  tha  room,  and  contained  good  plants  ot  Clerodendron 
m,  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Crotous.  Tinea  rosea  and  alba, 
Kalosanthca,  io,  Sono  fine  Ferns  were  shown  by  Mr.  Holden  and 
Mr.  Kemp,  comprising  Dickscnia  antarctica,  Adiantnm  farleyense, 
Davallia  Uooreana,  and  other  well-known  varieties. 

Tha  Society  has  had  many  changes  in  its  secretsriat,  which  is 
always  a  disadvantage.  Mr.  A.  Johnaou,  who  is  now  fulfilling  the 
duties  at  the  office,  is  most  thoroughly  in  earnest,  and  tbe  arrange- 
ments ot  tha  Show  were  wall  carried  out,  and,  atranTe  to  relate, 
everything  was  ready  for  the  Judges  at  the  appainted  time — a  most 
nnuaaal  circamstauoe.  I  hope  that  daaplte  all  adverse  oircnmstsnoes 
^t  waj  a  pouring  wet  day)  the  Society  may  oontiDne  and  prosper. 
Difficulties  have  not  deterred,  nor  do  I  think  tbey  will  in  the  fatmfl. 
— D.,  Dtal. 


At  a  general  meeting  ot  the  Botal  Hobticitltural  Socibtt, 
beld  on  Tncsday  last  (Jas.  Mcintosh,  Esq.,  in  (be  chair),  the 
following  candidates  were  elected  Fellows;— vis.,  John  H. 
Baffety,  James  Steains,  and  W.  Terrisa. 

Db.  C.  Stuabt  of  Chimside,  N.B.,  sends  ua  a  spike  ot  a 

FoiOLOTE  with  the  following  observations  :—"  When  with  the 
Scottish  Alpine  B:itanical  Club  in  Olen  Lochsie,  near  the  Spittal 
of  Glenshee,  two  years  ago,  I  cut  a  spike  of  a  salmon-coloured 
sport  from  tbe  centre  of  a  plant  ot  the  common  purple  variety,  I 
brought  it  to  the  south,  pnt  it  in  a  bottle  of  water,  and  ripened 
several  of  the  seed  capsules.  The  plants  from  this  seed  were  put 
out  in  the  open  border  a  year  past  in  spring,  and  have  only 
flowered  during  tha  last  month.  To  prove  that  tbe  colour  was 
merely  a  sport  several  purple  speclmeni  have  flowered  from  the 
same  seed  pod.'  I  have,  however,  succeeded  in  perpetuating  the 
variety,  which  is  very  distinct  and  handsome."  Tbe  oolonr  of 
the  flowera  is  »  peculiarly  diatiact  rosy  salmon  ttat,  the  inner 
portion  of  tbe  corolla  being  dotted  with  rose. 

A  TiaiTOB  to  Hampton  Court  observes  that  the   flown 

and  carpet  beds  will,  weather  proting  favonrable,  sbortly  be  in 
fine  condition  and  worthy  of  inspection.  In  the  carpet  beds 
EcHEVEBiA  Pbacocku  is  employed  with  great  effect,  and  im^ 
parts  a  colour  that  is  not  found  in  any  other  plant  Thia  is  by 
far  the  most  attractive  of  all  the  sncculents  for  lices  and  panels, 
and  it  it  likely  to.  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible  by  Ihote 
who  indulge  in  ibis  style  of  garden  decoration. 

Is   the  same  grounds  tbe  Hampton  Cohbt   Cbimbon 

Tbrbe:;A  arrests  attention  by  its  free  growth,  floriferous  natnre, 
fine  (rnieea,  and  rich  colour.  Althongh  the  soil  is  light  and  dry 
this  Titrbcua  grows  as  freely  as  any  other  kind  of  plant  in  the 
garden,  and  remimU  us  of  the  gorgeous  masses  ot  Terbenaa  that 
were  seen  n  quarter  of  a  century  ago.  In  general  appearance  tbe 
Hampton  Court  Crimson  resembles  that  fine  old  bedding  varietj 
Crimson  King,  but  Is  much  larger  and  a  better  grower.  This  is 
a  strong  recommendation,  but  not  too  strong,  as  those  will  Gad 
who  plant  healthy  t>nd  clean  plants  in  ordinarily  fertile  soil. 
This  variety  is  now  in  commerce,  the  stock  having  passed  into 
the  hands  of  Messrs.  Cannell  Ic  Son  of  Bwanley. 
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— —  Ik  one  of  the  shrabbj  borders  the  most  conspicuoaa 
object  is  Spie^a.  Lindlbtana.  There  are  seyeral  specimens 
from  6  to  8  feet  high,  which,  with  the  large  pinnate  leaves  and 
terminal  plnmes  of  white  inflorescence  have  a  remarkable  effect. 
The  specimens  are  not  crowded  bj  other  shmbs,  to  which 
circumstance  their]  present  floriferonsness  is  doubtless  to  be 
attributed. 

During  the  past  week— namely,  from  the  18th  to  the  25th 

inst.,  Messrs.  Cranston  &  Go.  of  Hereford  have  had  an  exhibition 
OF  Rose  blooms  in  the  Boyal  Botanic  Society's  Gardens,  Regent's 
Park,  which  has  attracted  many  yisitors.  About  forty  boxes  were 
staged  in  the  corridor,  the  majority  containing  thirty-six  blooms 
each,  and  thus  there  were  collectively  over  one  thousand  blooms, 
representing  a  laige  number  of  the  best  varieties  in  commerce. 
Fresh  blooms  were  supplied  every  morning  from  the  Hereford 
nurseries,  and  thus  a  fine  display  was  maintained  throughout  the 
week.  Such  well-known  and  much-appreciated  varieties  as  Sena- 
teur  Yaisse,  A.  E.  Williams,  and  Alfred  Colomb  were  especially 
fine,  the  last-named  being  represented  by  particularly  handsome 
blooms.  Duchesse  de  Momy,  Charles  Darwin,  Lady  Sheffield, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Mrs.  Baker,  Xavier  Olibo,  Comtesse  d'Oxford, 
and  Marquise  de  Castellane  were  similarly  good.  But  perhaps 
there  was  not  a  more  attractive  box  in  the  whole  Show  than  that 
filled  with  blooms  of  Crimson  Bedder.  These,  though  not  large, 
were  remarkable  for  their  neatness  of  form  and  rich  scarlet  crimson 
hue,  the  half -opened  buds  being  admirably  suited  for  bouquets  or 
button-holes.  Some  large  trusses  of  buds  and  flowers  well  indi- 
cated the  astonishing  floriferonsness  of  this  useful  variety. 

A  COBBESPONDENT  writes  aS  follows  : — "  POIBON  BEBBIES 

— Mezeeeon. — A  child  in  Maidstone  has  been  seriously  poisoned 
by  eating  the  berries  of  Daphne  Mezereum,  possibly  mistaking 
them  for  Red  Currants.  It  may  be  as  well  to  caution  those  who 
have  these  pretty  spring-flowering  shrubs  in  their  gardens."  The 
Daphnes  are  distinguished  by  possessing  rather  strongly  marked 
acrid,  caustic,  or  purgative  qualities,  which  are  especially  developed 
in  the  fruits  and]  bark.  Some  preparations  have  been  used  in 
medicine,  but  in  ^large  quantities  they  are  iojurious.  Daphne 
Mezereum,  D.  [Gnidinm,  D.  Cneorum,  D.  Laureola,  and  several 
others  possess  similar  properties. 

GABDBNiNa  Appoimthents.— Mr.  £.  Butts,  foreman  at 


the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Tredwell,  Lefgham  Court,  Streatham  ;  and  Mr.  John  Wool- 
ford  succeeds  Mr.  D.  Greig  as  head  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon. 
Earl  of  Bandon,  Castle  Beruard,  Bandon,  Cork,  Ireland. 

—  Cub  correspondent "  Sinole-hanbbd  "  sends  the  follow- 
ing note  relative  to  booting  Stbawbebbt  BtJNNEBS : — "  Nobth- 
ebn  Gabdeneb,"  in'noticiDg  my  method  of  securing  early-rooted 
plants  of  Strawberries,  says  it  is  not  suited  for  a  very  dry  district. 
Now  it  is  just  such  a  district  where  it  is  superior  if,  as  I  recom- 
mended, the  young  runners  are  dibbled  into  frames  kept  close, 
shaded,  and  moist.  If  anyone  with  a  spare  frame  will  try  that 
plan  they  will  go  on  repeating  it  annually.  During  dry  hot 
weather  when  no  frames  are  to  be  had  this  plan  might  not  be  so 
succesEful,  but  even  then  much  might  be  done  by  shading  and 
watering." 

A  SOOTTISH  correspondent  writes :— "  Partly  owing  to  the 

yery  mild  winter  and  spring,  partly  to  the  *  growing  *  weather 
experienced  during  summer  here  *in  the  norih  countrie,*  a  second 
SPBING  is  being  experienced,  and  bouquets  may  be  had  of  Roses 
and  other  July  flowers  mingled  with  Alpine  Auriculas,  Primroses, 
and  other  Primulas.  Some  people  profess  to  be  frightened  at 
these  things,  but  it  is  doubtful  if  any  real  harm  can  come  to  the 
plants  thus  growing  again.  The  summer's  rest  which  many 
things  take  is  often  forced  on  them  by  a  heat  and  drought  that 


paralyses  them  into  inactivity ;  but,  as  *■  only  the  flying  cloud 
changes  and  lightens — only  the  waving  wing  chax\ges  and 
brightens,'  so  only  the  growing  plant  spreads  and  gains  strength 
for  showing  off  its  beauty  in  all  its  fulness.  Instead,  therefore,  of 
moaning  over  untimely  growth  a  rare  opportunity  should  now  be 
seized  for  dividing  many  such  plants  as  we  have  named,  for  the 
warmness  and  moisture  are  just  suited  for  making  them  strike 
root  and  become  established." 

Mb.  C.  V.  RiLET,  writing  in  "  Nature,"  has  the  following 

■respecting  the  utilisation  of  ants  in  hobticultubb  :— *'  Dr 
C.  J.  Macgowan  has  sent  me  from  Han  Chow,  Province  of  Hainan 
China,  a  little  paper  on  the '  Utilisation  of  Ants  as  Insect-destroyen 
in  China.'  It  seems  that  in  many  parts  of  the  province  of  Canton 
the  Orange  trees  are  injured  by  certain  worms,  and  to  rid  them- 
selves from  these  pests  the  inhabitants  import  ants  from  the  neigh- 
bouring hills.  The  hill-people  throughout  the  summer  and  winter 
find  the  nests  of  two  species  of  ants,  red  and  yellow,  suspended 
from  the  branches  of  various  trees.  The  '  Orange  ant-breeders ' 
are  provided  with  pig  or  goat  bladders,  baited  inside  with  lard. 
The  orifices  of  these  they  apply  to  the  entrance  of  the  bag-like 
nests,  when  the  ants  enter  the  bladders,  and,  as  Dr.  Macgowan 
expresses  it,  *  become  a  marketable  commodity  at  the  orangeries.' 
The  trees  are  colonised  by  placing  the  ants  on  their  upper  branches 
and  bamboo  rods  are  stretched  between  the  different  trees,  so  as 
to  give  the  ants  easy  access  to  the  whole  orchard.  This  remedy 
has  been  in  constant  use  at  least  since  1610,  and  probably  dates 
from  a  much  earlier  period.  This  is  certainly  a  new  way  of  utilis- 
ing ants,  which  as  a  rule  are  deservedly  considered  a  nuisance  by 
the  horticulturist.  I  should  like  to  leam  whether  the  facts  com- 
municated have  before  been  known  in  Europe,  and,  if  so,  whether 
the  species  of  ant  has  been  determined." 


Relative  to  Cabteb's  new  Faiby  Queen  Yiboinian 

Stock  a  correspondent  writes: — "This  is  an  acquisition  among 
early-flowering  dwarf  annualp,  its  compact  growth  and  numerous 
richly  coloured  flowers  completely  putting  the  typical  form  of 
the  old  favourite  in  the  shade.  The  flowers  are  variable,  but  the 
majority  are  rosy  crimson,  and  large  flowering  masses  are  sparkling 
cushions  of  brightness,  there  being  at  the  present  time  nothing 
prettier  in  my  garden." 


A  daily  paper  says :— "  Not  a  few  capitalists  in  the 

United  States  are  investing  large  sums  of  money  in  what  promises 
to  be  a  very  profitable  and  lasting  industry — namely,  the  culti- 
vation of  Obanges  in  Flobida.  It  will  scarcely  have  escaped 
the  attention  of  any  middle-aged  man  that  we  in  England  seem 
now-a-days  to  have  Oranges  nearly  all  the  year  round,  whereas 
twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  they  had  their  season,  like  Goose- 
berries. The  reason  is  that  we  are  no  longer  dependant  on  Spain 
or  a  few  tropical  islands  for  our  supply,  but  we  receive  Oranges 
from  many  parts  of  the  world,  and  when  one  crop  is  exhausted 
another  arrives.  Not  many  years  ago  Oranges  at  a  halfpenny  each 
in  the  middle  of  July  would  have  been  deemed  curiosities  ;  but 
so  much  as  a  matter  of  course  is  their  appearance  now  considered 
that  it  is  doubtful  whether  even  those  who  sell  them  can  explain 
how  the  change  has  been  brought  abouL  The  beginnings  of 
several  large  fortunes  have  been  made  by  speculators  who  have 
taken  up  land  in  Florida  and  planted  it  with  Orange  groves. 
Not  many  years  ago  that  State  was  regarded  as  an  unhealthy 
swamp  ;  but  as  a  proof  of  how  little  was  known  of  the  capabilities 
of  the  practically  uninhabited  parts  of  North  America,  Florida 
now  produces  fifty  millions  of  Oranges  per  annum,  and  will  yield 
a  great  many  more  millions  when  the  estates  now  undergoing 
cultivation  are  brought  into  full  bearing  condition." 

In  the  paper  discussing  the  Compabative  Habdinbss  of 

Habd WOODED  Plants  by  Col.  H.  M.  Drnmmond  Hay,  which 
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we  recently  noticed,  occnn  the  following  interesting  passage  on 
the  yariabilitj  of  hardiness :  — 

**  To  show  the  uncertainty  of  plants  ;  some  whicli  have  been  looked 
u]^n  as  hardy,  in  having  previoosly passed  through  many  a  severe 
winter,  yet  snccnmb  to  the  effects  of  some  one  in  particalar,  where 
another  species  not  nsaally  considered  so  hardy  snrTives,  but  ulti- 
mately itself  falls  a  victim  to  some  succeeding  winter,  both  having 
been  grown  under  precisely  similar  conditions.  I  may  instance  the 
Bosemaiy  and  Gum  Cistus  (Cistus  ladannm).  Every  plant  of  the 
former — of  which  there  were  several,  some  of  them  old  and  long- 
established  plants,  one  of  them  having  stood  with  impunity  the 
severe  winter  of  1860-61— was  utterly  destroyed  in  1878-79,  while  the 
Oum  Cistus  was  scarcely  touched,  but  every  plant  was  finally  killed 
in  1880-81.  This  latter  I  veij  much  attribute  to  the  wet  summer  of 
1880  and  the  snowstorm  of  March  1881,  and  I  merely  mention  this  to 
show,  as  I  have  before  said,  how  much  the  hardihood  or  non-hardihood 
of  plants  in  our  climate  depends  on  circumstances,  and  those  mostly 
local,  certainly  not  from  the  degree  of  latitude,  as  many  plants  which 
flourish  in  Devonshire  and  the  southern  counties  of  England  may  be 
found  growing  in  Scotland  and  standinff  the  winters  without  injury, 
while  in  intervening  counties  in  England  they  perish.  This  is  par- 
ticularly to  be  noted  on  our  west  coast,  where  even  such  a  plant  as 
Eucal;^ptns  globulus  attains  a  considerable  size,  and  where  the 
Fuchsia  as  I  have  seen  in  the  Island  of  Arran— which  with  us  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Perth  when  grown  in  the  open  air  and  not  on  a 
waO,  requires  to  be  treated  like  an  herbaceous  plant,  and  cut  down 
every  season — grows  as  a  tree,  with  stems  as  thick  as  a  man's  thigh. 
to  all  appearance  at  least  fifty  years  old— thanks  to  the  influence  of 
the  Gulf  stream.  Then,  again,  on  our  own  east  coast,  and  especially 
in  the  vicinity  of  the  estuary  of  the  Tay— at  Dundee,  Broughty  Ferry, 
Newport,  Ac. — many  plants  will  flourish  and  safely  pass  tnrough  our 
severest  wincers,  which  a  few  miles  further  inland  will  succumb. 
Thus,  the  Laurustinus,  magnificent  bushes  of  which  I  observed  in  fine 
health  and  vigour  at  Scotscraig  towards  the  end  of  the  \vinter  of 
1880-81,  Admiral  Haitland  Dougal  assures  me  have  never  suffered  in 
the  least ;  while  at  Se^gieden,  not  more  than  seventeen  or  eighteen 
miles  furtilier  up  the  nver,  as  a  crow  flies,  every  plant  was  cut  down 
by  the  frost,  and  some  of  them  old  bushes  of  twenty  years'  standing, 
were  entirely  killed,  roots  and  all.  This  difference,  I  think,  may  m 
some  measure  be  attributed  to  the  brackish  water  in  the  estuary, 
which  does  not  reach  so  far  as  Sefcgieden.  The  influence  on  plimts, 
especially  evergreens,  owing  to  the  presence  of  brackish  water  at  the 
month  of  our  larger  rivers,  I  believe  to  be  much  greater  than  is 
generally  supposed,  from  tlie  fact  that  such  water  is  of  a  higher 
temperature  than  either  pure  fresh  water  or  the  sea,  it  being  a  well- 
known  law  in  chemistry  that  when  two  fluids  of  different  densities 
come  in  contact,  the  temperature  of  the  mixture  is  elevated  for  a  time 
in  proportion  to  the  difference  in  density  between  the  two  fluids,  from 
mutual  penetration  and  condensation.  Such  a  mixture  is  constantly 
taking  place  at  the  mouths  of  rivers  that  run  into  the  sea,  and  the 
mixed  water  maintains  a  temperature  two  degrees  warmer  than  that 
of  the  river  or  the  sea — thus,  no  doubt,  in  some  respect  softening  the 
temperature  of  the  air  with  which  it  comes  in  contact,  and  so  have  a 
beneficial  effect  on  vegetatioiu'' 


A  SATURDAY  AFTERNOON  AT  WALTHAM. 

I  SHOULD  like  to  be  able  to  grow  Rosea  of  all  yarieties,  and 
thonsands  of  each ;  but  this  being  impossible,  the  next  best  thing 
is  to  be  able  to  see  them  in  all  their  beauty  under  these  conditions, 
and  having  had  this  privilege  lately  I  want  to  try  to  tell  your 
readers  a  little  of  what  I  saw  in  a  few  hours  in  Messrs.  Pauland 
Son^s  old-established  home  of  the  Rose  at  Waltham  Gross. 

Arrive  at  the  nursery  and  having  found  Mr.  A.  Paul,  our  first 
start  was  to  the  quarters  devoted  to  new  Roses  and  seedlings,  and 
as  we  see  the  magnificent  flowers  that  are  ever  and  again  sent  out, 
we  do  not  wonder  that  varieties  which  our  forefathers  esteemed  so 
highly  disappear  from  the  catalogues  and  the  exhibition  stands. 
To  begin  with  Waltham  Roses,  the  first  to  attract  attention  was 
this  yearns  novelty,  Duke  of  Albany.  At  first  sight  this  looks  like 
Duchess  of  Bedford,  but  upon  closer  inspection  it  is  seen  to  be 
qnite  distinct  from  that  fine  variety.  The  shape  is  different,  and 
the  whole  flower  darker,  each  petal  being  shaded  with  a  beautiful 
velvety  black-^a  splendid  acquisition  in  all  points,  and  I  learn  a 
free  autumnal  bloomer.  Next  came  Pride  of  Waltham,  a  beauty 
of  qnite  another  stamp,  being  an  addition  to  our  light  Roses.  It 
is  something  like  La  France  in  colour,  but  a  larger  flower,  of 
better  form,  and  a  stronger  grower.  Lady  Sheffield  is  of  a  bright 
rosy  colour,  shaded  lighter,  with  fine  glossy  foliage.  Red  Gauntlet, 
a  free-blooming  bright  crimson  rose,  is  sure  to  be  much  In 
request  for  beds  while  Queen  of  Queens,  reserved  for  another 
year,  will  be  bought  by  all  who  remember  and  love  the  true  old 
Maiden*s  Blush,  for  it  is  simply  an  improved  version  of  this  old 
favourite,  having  the  same  perfume,  the  same  continuity  of  bloom- 
ing, with  a  stronger  growth,  finer  foliage,  and  blooms  often  up  to 
exhibition  standara.    Two  very  promising  seedlings  not  yet  sent 


out  are  Lord  Bacon,  a  fine  dark,  and  Oharles  Lamb,  a  good  light 
Rose. 

Passing  to  the  more  general  stock  we  come  to  a  fine  batch  of 
Manettl  maidens,  very  healthy ;  though  not  yet  in  full  beauty, 
still  there  are  plenty  of  blooms  of  A.  E.  Williams,  and  they  are 
magnificent ;  surely  this  is  the  finest  of  all  recent  introductions. 
Constantin  Tretiakoff.  very  fine  indeed ;  Maurice  Bermurdin  is  still 
holding  its  own;  Senatenr  Vaisse  is  also  very  fine.  Capitaine 
Christy  and  Baronne  de  Rothschild  seem  as  good  as  ever,  while 
of  the  firm^s  splendid  1879  introductions,  Duchess  of  Bedford  and 
Countess  of  Rosebery,  the  display  qnite  bears  out  the  statement 
that  they  never  have  enough  plants  to  meet  all  demands ;  and  the 
three  Maries — Banmann,  Bady,  and  Finger — show  that  they  well 
deserve  the  large  space  allotted  to  them.  Apropoi  of  the  last- 
named  and  Eugenie  Yerdier,  disciples  of  the  <' synonymons  *' 
theoiy  will  be  likely  to  have  their  confidence  shaken  if  they  pay 
a  visit  to  this  establishment.  First  comes  Mr.  Paul,  jun.,  with  a 
strong  negative  to  the  statement  of  the  two  being  alike,  and  an 
account  of  a  visit  last  year  to  a  Liverpool  rosarian  who  had 
planted  a  bed  with  one  hundred  plants  of  each  variety,  the 
distinction  being  as  plain  as  if  the  bed  were  divided  by  a  path  ; 
and  really  as  seen  growing  side  by  side  here  they  are  evidently 
quite  distinct,  and  in  point  of  depth  of  colour,  freedom  of  bloom, 
and  vigour  of  growth  Mdlle.  Finger  has  the  best  of  the  contest. 

Quitting  this  quarter  we  next  visited  the  Teas  on  the  De  la 
Grifferaie,  which,  judged  by  the  appearance  of  these  plants,  seems 
to  be  one  of  the  best  of  all  stocks  for  this  class.  There  was  a  good 
number  each  of  all  the  best  varieties,  all  grqyving  like  Vines, 
and  I  was  assured  many  of  the  plants  wonld  be  over  6  feet  high 
before  the  end  of  the  season.  Indeed,  the  shoots  of  that  king  of 
yellows,  Mar^chal  Niel  (which  appears  to  do  better  on  this  stock 
than  any  other),  had  reached  and  exceeded  that  height  already. 
In  very  fine  condition  also  were  Catherine  Mermet,  Niphetos, 
Innooente  Pirola,  and  Madame  Lunbard,  a  grand  addition,  in 
colour  particularly,  to  our  Teas. 

Some  idea  of  the  extent  of  the  Rose  business  (which,  be  it 
remembered,  is  bnt  one  of  many  branches)  of  this  firm  may  be 
gathered  from  the  fact  that  all  the  plants  seen  at  this  nursery  are 
but  a  very  small  selection,  there  being  several  acres  devoted  to 
them  at  Loughton,  and  a  yet  larger  area  of  land  at  Framfield  in 
Sussex. 

From  the  outdoor  quarters  we  adjourned  to  the  houses,  passing 
on  our  way  thereto  a  splendid  collection  of  Camellias  ranging 
from  magnificent  specimena  down  to  small  plants  in  32's,  aU  in 
perfect  health,  maturing  their  wood  and  setting  their  fiower  buds. 
The  first  house  visited  had  the  roof  covered  with  Mar^chal  Niel 
Rose,  which,  having  flowered  when  cut  back,  was  making  fine 
growth  for  the  prodinction  of  blooms  next  year,  the  lower  part  of 
the  house  being  filled  with  smaller  plants  of  Teas  in  pots.  The 
next  house  was  filled  with  Tree  Carnations  to  provide  cut  blooms 
all  the  year  round.  Another  house  was  covered  with  B^ve  d'Or, 
Cheshunt  Hybrid,  and  other  ramblers,  and  yet  other  honses  for 
own-root  Roses,  grafted  plants,  &c. 

In  concluding  these  brief  notes  I  must  say  one  word  as  to  the 
extreme  courtesy  and  kindness  both  of  Mr.  W.  Paul  and  his  son, 
I  had  never  met  either  of  these  gentlemen,  and  I  did  not  go  to 
the  nurseries  with  a  thousand-pound  order  in  my  hand,  I  simply 
went  to  look  at  their  Roses,  and  yet  no  one  could  have  been  more 
warmly  welcomed. 

The  object  of  my  visit  having  been  accomplished,  I  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  fine  horticultural  library,  and  a  walk 
round  the  garden  attached  to  Mr.  Paul's  residence,  which  con- 
tains some  grand  old  Elms,  with  bushes  of  Tork-and-Lancaster, 
Maiden's  Blush,  and  other  really  old  Roses.  Altogether  this 
garden  is  most  enjoyable  ;  my  Saturday  afternoon  at  Waltham 
was  one  of  the  pleasantest  holidays  I  ever  spent  and  one  that 
win  remain  long  in  my  memory. — A  Yisitob. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

July  26th. 

New  plants  were  well  represented  at  this  meeting,  but  general 
exhibits  were  not  abundant  in  the  Council*room,  tnough  several 
interesting  groups  were  staged  in  the  conservatory. 

Fruit  Committbb.— H.  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  One  of  the  most 
remarkable  ezhibito  was  a  grand  collection  of  fourteen  Pine  Apples 
from  Mr.  D.  Wilson,  gardener  to  Earl  Fortescue^  Castle  Hill,  North 
Devon.  They  were  all  Smooth  Cayennes,  varying  in  weight  from 
7  to  9  lbs.,  the  total  weight  being  104  ms.  8  ozs.  They  were  of  great  size, 
even,  and  in  beautiful  condition.  A  silver  gilt  Flora  medal  was  recom- 
mended. Mr,  R.  Phillips,  gardener  to  Captain  Jackson,  The  Deodars, 
Meopham,  Kent,  sent  samples  of  Tomato  Perfection,  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Acme  and  Trophy.    They  were  very  even,  and  of  good  size 
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and  Goloar.  The  Committee  considered  it  very  promiaing,  and  desired 
it  to  be  sent  to  Chiswick  for  trial.  Mr.  0.  Turner,  Slough,  sent  six 
dwarf  standard  Bed  Currant  trees,  bearing  an  abundant  crop  of  large 
bunches  of  fine  fruits.  Mr.  J.  Clarke,  gardener  to  Lord  Trevor. 
Brynkinalb,  Chirk,  Wales,  sent  a  Cucumoer,  said  to  be  the  result  of 
a  cross  between  Blue  Gown  and  Telegraph.  The  fruits  were  of 
moderate  size  and  very  even.  Mr.  G-.  Weedon,  Ealing,  also  sent  six 
fine  fruits  of  Cacumber  Best  of  All,  which  were  considered  promisizijBf, 
and  the  Committee  asked  that  it  should  be  exhibited  again.  Mr. 
Eckford,  The  Gardens,  Sandywell  Park,  Cheltenham,  exhibited 
several  seedling  Peas,  which  are  to  be  tried  at  Chiswick.  Mr.  D. 
Bromrn,  linthorpe,  Middlesborough,  sent  fruits  of  a  seedling  Straw- 
berry named  Ihicheas  of  Edinburgh,  of  conical  form  and  large  sixe. 
Mr.  S.  Castle,  The  Vineyard,  Wett  Lynn,  King's  Lynn,  sent  some 
bunches  of  Gros  Maroc  Grapes  well  coloured.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  and 
Son,  Waltham  Cross,  were  awarded  a  letter  of  thanks  for  a  fine 
collection  of  Gooseberries,  comprising  over  one  hundred  varieties. 
Mr.  B.  Laing,  East  Grinstead,  sent  a  fruit  of  Green  Gage  Melon. 
Mr.  C.  A.  Pearse,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Stapleton,  Bart.,  Grey's  Court, 
Henley-on-Thames,  sent  a  Melon  named  Alexandra,  a  cross  between 
William  Tiller^  and  Victory  of  Bath.  Mr.  T.  Laxton,  Bedford,  sent 
samples  of  Eiohard  L  Pea,  John  Harrison  Long-pod  Bean,  Sir 
Beauchamp  Seymour  Strawberry,  and  I^rly  Orange  Vegetable 
Marrow,  and  Messrs.  J.  Hamlin  &  Co.,  Wood  Grreen,  hM  examples  of 
good  Mushroom  spawn* 

Messrs.  Hooper  &  Co.  offered  prizes  for  the  best  dish  of  Abundance 
Tomato,  which  were  secured  b^  Mr.  Phillips  of  Meopham,  Kent,  and 
Mr.]|S.  Castle,  King's  Lynn,  Norfolk,  in  toat  order,  the  first-named 
having  neat  even  fruits  of  excellent  colour. 

Floral  Committbb.^G.  F.  Wilson,  E^q.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
J.  Veitch  &  SonS,  Chelsea,  exhibited  several  new  plants,  amongst 
which  were  the  two  hybrid  Orchids  Lsslia  callistoglossa  and  Cattleya 
Chamberlainiana,  the  former  obtained  by  crossing  Lselia  purpurata 
with  Cattleya  gigas,  and  the  latter  a  very  attractive  form  with  bright 
rosy  crimson  flowers,  a  cross  between  Cattleya  Leopoldi  and  C.  Dowi- 
ana,  the  first-named  parent's  characteristics  predominating.  Lilium 
auiatnm  platyphyllum,  a  very  large-flowoed  variety  of  this  well- 
known  Lily,  was  also  well  shown  with  the  red-spotted  L.  gloriosioides, 
the  yellow  and  maroon-spotted  L.  Leichtlinii,  and  L.  anratnm  virginale, 
which  was  certificated.  Dendrobium  bigibbum  album  has  long  spikes 
of  siraU  white  flowers ;  Lastrea  prolifera,  a  Japanese  Fern,  has  bi- 
pinnate  dark  shining  green  fronds  6  to  8  inches  long ;  and  Begonia 
ffogoen&is,  a  new  species  from  Sumatra,  was  shown  and  certificated. 
Mr.  J.  C.  Spyers,  gardener  to  Sir  Trevor  Lawrence,  Bart.,  Burford 
Lodge,  Dorking,  exhibited  a  collection  of  choice  Orchids,  several  of 
which  were  certificated,  and  are  described  below.  One,  however,  is 
esp(  c'ally  deserving  of  notice — namely,  Mormodes  luxatum  ebumeum, 
which  has  creamy  white  fragrant  flowers  in  a  dense  spike,  the  lip 
being  hooded,  with  a  central  purple  band.  The  column  is  also  pur- 
plish and  strangely  twisted  sideways  under  the  hood  of  the  lip.  Mr. 
M.  Heims,  gardener  to  F.  A.  PhUbrick,  Esq.,  Q.C.,  Oldfield.  Bickley, 
was  awanled  a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  handsome  basket  of  Aerides 
affine  superbum,  the  plants  bearing  nine  long  spikes  of  rosy  flowers. 

Mr.  C.  Bennett^  Kilmiston  House,  Shepperton,  was  awarded  a  cul- 
tural commendation  for  a  fine  specimen  of  Clianthus  Dampieri,  the 
growths  bearing  four  or  six  trusses  of  flowers  each.  The  plant  was 
in  excellent  condition,  thein-owths  vigorous,  and  the  foliage  healthy. 
Mr.  W.  Williams,  Su^ell  Sail,  Eccles,  showed  a  variety  of  Cattleya 
Eldorado,  having  white  fragrant  flowers  and  an  orange-stained  lip. 
Mr.  G.  Weedon,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Ealing,  exhibited  several  seea- 
ling  Lobelias  with  very  dark  blue  flowers  and  white  centres.  Messrs. 
W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  blooms  of  their  new  Hybrid 
Perpetual  Rose  Queen  of  Queens,  of  good  size,  excellent  form,  and 
clear  pale  rose  tint.  G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge,  was  accorded  a 
vote  of  thanks  for  large  flowers  of  Iris  Kssmpferi,  white  and  purple 
and  very  full.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  Mr.  B.  Dean, 
Ealing,  for  a  collection  of  Antirrhinum  flowers  of  various  colours. 

In  the  conservatory  several  fine  groups  and  collections  were 
staged.  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  magnificent 
collection  of  border  Carnations  ana  Picotees,  comprising  about  three 
hundred  blooms,  and  representing  a  large  number  of  handsome  varie- 
ties in  all  sections.  Messrs.  W.  Paul  &  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  had 
ten  boxes  of  Rose  blooms  representing  some  handsome  varieties ; 
Lady  Sheffield,  Marie  Baumann,  and  others  being  fine.  Two  boxes 
of  twenty  varieties  sent  out  from  Waltham  Cross  were  very  interesting. 
One  box  of  white  Roses  was  also  attractive,  the  varieties  Boule  de 
Neige,  Baronne  de  Maynard,  Madame  Lacharme,  Madame  Koman. 
and  Olga  Marix  were  especially  noteworthy.  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  ana 
Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  exhibited  an  attractive  collection  of  Verbena 
blooms,  comprising  many  fine  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Howard,  Southgate, 
sent  a  collection  of  Carnation  and  Picotee  blooms.  Mr.  H.  Hooper 
had  two  stands  of  handsome  Pansy  blooms.  Mr.  C.  Turner  contri- 
buting forty-eight  grand  Dahlia  blooms,  representing  many  of  the 
best  Show  and  Fancy  varieties.  Handsome  groups  of  Ivy-leaved 
Pelargoniums,  Tuberous  Begonias,  Migpionette,  and  Achimenes  were 
contributed  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  : — 
Begonia  gogocntit  (Veitch). — A  distinct  species  from  Sumatra,  with 
large  peltate  leaves  9  inches  in  diameter,  of  a  peculiar  metallic 
green  colour  on  the  upper  surface,  the  veins  being  of  a  lighter  shade 


and  the  under  surface  bright  red.  The  flowers  are  small  and  white 
or  pinkish,  the  peduncles  andpedioels  being  red. 

Lilium  awatum  virginale  fveitch). — A  beautiful  variety,  with  large 
white  flowers,  streaked  witn  yellow  in  the  centre  of  the  perianth 
divisions. 

Comparettia  maeropUctron  (Heims). — A  pretty  dwarf  Orchid,  with 
elliptical  leaves  6  inches  long  and  2|f  broad.  The  flowers  are  borne 
in  short  drooping  racemes,  three  to  five  blooms  in  each.  The  wpals 
and  petals  are  small,  ovate,  pale  pink  dotted  with  bright  rose.  The 
lip  is  1|  inch  in  diameter,  nearly  circular  in  outline,  but  deeply  cut 
at  the  apex,  pale  pink  veined  with  a  darker  tint.  ^ 

Henanthera  nuUtUina  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence^. — A  species  of  slender 
habit,  with  panicles  of  scarlet  and  orange  nowers  in  panicles  2  feet 
or  more  long,  each  bearing  two  or  three  doien  blooms.  The  sepala 
and  petals  are  narrow,  orange  spotted  with  scarlet  or  crimson. 

GramvuUophyUwn  muU\fiorwm  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  peculiar 
Orchid,  with  long  lanceolate  leathery  leaves  a  foot  long  and  8  inches 
broad.  The  flowers  are  pale  green  heavily  blotched  with  brown,  and 
are  arranged  in  racemes  2  to  8  feet  long. 

CompareUia  falcata  vera  (Sir  Trevor  iiawrence}^— Very  striking  and 
different  from  many  varieties  in  eoltivation,  the  lip  being  very 
large  and  bright  orange-coloured. 

Cattleya  WhiUi  (Low).~This  was  stated  to  have  been  obtained 
from  Brazil,  and  was  provisionally  shown  under  the  above  name.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  about  an  inch  broad,  of  a  dull  purplish  colour ; 
the  lip  being  rich  crimson,  slightly  fringed,  and  bright  yellow  in  the 
throat. 

Phacdia  c€mpanulata  (Mr.  W.  Thompson,  Ipswich).'A  charming 
dwarf  herbaceous  plant.  6  inches  high,  with  heart-shaped  dentate 
leaves  1|  inch  broad,  and  racemes  of  deep  blue  bell-shaped  flowecs 
having  a  white  centre. 

Onctdium  tUUigerum  (Sir  Trevor  Lawrence). — A  distinct  species, 
with  inflorescence  8  to  4  feet  Ions,  having  short  lateral  branches,  each 
bearing  three  to  four  flowers.  The  petals  are  pale  yellow  blotched 
with  brown,  the  lip  being  white,  and  the  base  a  dull  purple  at  the 
uppsr  part. 

Tropaolum  Empreu  of  India  (Messrs.  J.  Carter  k  Co.). — ^A  very 
dwarf  and  useful  variety,  with  small  dark  green  leaves  and  rich  scarlet 
flowers  produced  very  freely. 

Dahlia  Gem  (Turner).— One  of  the  Pompon  section,  with  neat 
rich  scarlet  flowers. 

ROSES  AT  WIRRAL. 

If  ever  Judges  had  their  work  cut  oat  it  was  at  Wirral  on  the 
15th  of  July  in  the  amatenr  claaMS.  It  is  not  often  that  when 
five  boxes  of  twenty-foar  single  trasses  are  staged  the  Jndges  are 
obliged  to  count  the  points  of  each  box  before  deciding  which 
two  are  to  be  set  aside,  and  yet  this  was  the  case  at  Wirral.  The 
Rev.  Lionel  Gamett  had  a  grand  twenty-foar  and  still  he  was 
thrown  out,  but  he  had  the  reward  of  a  special  extra  prize.  His 
Harrison  Weir  alone  was  worth  it.  In  the  thirty-six  singles 
the  Jadges  had  hard  work.  Again  in  the  local  classes  the  com- 
petition was  very  severe  indeed,  so  much  so  that  the  Judges  were 
obliged  to  call  in  the  aid  of  the  President  and  Chief  Secretary  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  in  order  that  the  judging  might  be 
finished  before  the  public  were  admitted.  This  was  my  first  visit 
to  Wirral ;  may  it  not  be  my  last.  Certainly  they  are  very  enthu- 
siastic in  that  quarter.  It  is  all  tiie  Rose,  the  Rose,  the  Rose, 
and  nothing  bat  the  Rose  with  them.  I  ventured  to  mention  that 
my  (Enotheras  Yonngii,  macrocarpa,  and  fratioosa  were  in  good 
bloom  ;  bat  I  was  sent  to  Qoy^ntrj  at  once  for  my  presumption. 
If  only  the  Wirral  Society  would  adopt  the  National  Rose  Society's 
method  with  regard  to  exhibitors*  numbers  and  cards,  and  if  also 
the  Society  wonld  *'just  for  a  change"  invite  exhibitors  when 
their  weather  is  somewhat  fair,  I  think  that  "  k  Birkenhead  " 
would  be  a  very  general  cry  on  the  part  of  idl  amateur  and  pro- 
fessional rosarian  prizefighters. — J.  A.  W. 


RHODODENDRON  BALSAMS FLORUM. 

When  a  cross  was  effected  many  years  ago  between  the  white 
Malaccan  Rhododendron  jasminiflorum  and  the  buff  Javan  species 
R.  javanicum,  it  was  not  anticipated  that  such  remarkable  resolts 
would  follow,  and  that  a  race  of  plants  so  valuable  would  be 
established.  Many  of  these  beantifal  "greenhouse  Rhododen- 
drons **  are  in  commerce,  and  are  deservedly  popular,  while  others 
more  beautiful  still  have  been  exhibited  and  nononred,  but  not 
yet  distributed.  We  allude  now  to  the  single  varieties,  a  typical 
example  of  which  is  R.  Taylori,  figured  on  page  349,  vol.  xxxii., 
of  this  Journal,  the  issue  of  May  10th,  1877. 

During  the  present  season  a  most  distinct  and  remarkable  ad- 
vance has  been  made  in  these  plants,  for  already  three  varieties 
with  double  flowers  have  been  certificated,  these  having  deep 
rose,  rich  yellow,  and  pure  white  flowers  respectively,  and  two 
others  quite  distinct  from  them  have  expanded.  It  is  natural  to 
ask  how  such  a  result  could  have  been  effected,  and  by  what 
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parentsgc  mch  massive  flowers  and  distinct  colonra  coald  hnve 
been  produced  T  Tbe  Boswer  mnst  be  of  a  natare  that  coulil 
turcelj  bo  anticipated,  for  all  these  varieties,  eacb  so  double  and 
80  distinct  in  colour,  were  not  only  obtained  from  one  pod  of  seed, 
but  the  flower  tbat  ptodac«d  Ibe  seed  was  fartilised  witb  its  own 
pollen.  Whence,  (hco,  baie  come  the  colounF  This  opens  an 
interesting  qnestiou— namely,  the  transmission  of  properties  by 
some  mysterious  process  tbat  now  and  tben  asserts  its  esistcnce 
in  a  striking  and  nncxpected  manner.  For  eiAmple,  the  coloar 
of  the  flower  ot  the  yellow  variety  above  referred  to  (R.  balsamtD- 
florum  aurenm)  can  only  be  accotinled  for  by  the  employment  ot 


a  Bornean  species,  II.  Brookeannm  eracJIe,  in  hybridising  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Tlie  pr>leiicy  u(  tfant  cross  hai  been  seen  re- 
peatedly in  the  hnffj,  ornngs  red;,  broni:y  yellow!!,  and  other  tints 
that  have  been  produced  in  severnl  single  forma ;  'int  now  for  the 
firat  time  it  is  reproduced  in  ita  intejtrity  after  a  lapse  ot  years, 
and  in  a  double  flower,  the  parent  of  which  wni  an  nnnamed 
pink  seedling,  fertilised,  as  above  observed,  witb  ita  own  pollen  1 
Sarely  tbia  is  a  strange  result,  and  as  Mr.  Taylor,  the  orieinator 
of  this  race  of  Rhododendronc,  remarks,  "  there  is  much  tu^be 
learned  and  much  lo  be  done  yet  in  hybridiaing."  "i~ 

It  was  a  little  peculiarity  in  the  flower  that  hw  been  so  sinjfo- 


larly  produutire  that  caused  it  to  be  selected  tor  self -fertilisation, 
and  thns  a  ciTcnnwtance  which  the  nuijority  would  probably  have 
passed  as  trivial  hat,  by  being  promptly  and  intelligently  tnmed 
to  account,  produced  what  may  be  termed  a  new  race  of  Sowers, 
of  which  the  specimen  figured,  R.  balaamsflorum  album,  in  a  fair 
typical  example.  The  individual  flowers  range  from  3  to  3  iuchet 
in  diameter,  and  closely  resemble  well-formed  Qardenias,  while 
tbe  trusses  are  very  lai^e  and  appear  to  be  freely  produced. 
Well-qrown  plants  of  these  donbla  Rhododeudrons  must  be  very 
imposing,  and  will  some  day  be  seen  coatribating  with  great 
eflect  to  the  embellish  meot  of  conservatories. 
To  Ur.  Heale,  one  of  Measrs.  Teltcb's  competent  foremen,  the 


UiTMASUBiD  Roses. — If  those  who  did  cot  agree  with  what  I 
wrote  advocating  a  more  sparing  uae  ot  manure  for  Rosea  were  to 
■ee  tboBe  here  unmaaured  for  years,  and  conld  jost  now  compare 
them  witb  otheni  under  precisely  aimilar  circumstances  only  very 
liljerally  manured,  they  would  bo  compelled  to  own  that  for  snch  a 
climate  as  bas  to  be  endured  here  heavy  manuring  is  a  real  and  > 
very  apparent  mistake.  It  is  true  the  season  baa  l>een  very  favour- 
able for  a  vigorouB  growth,  and  apring  found  the  plants  well  fnr- 
oished  with  sooud  wood  and  plenty  of  prominent  and  unstarted  buds. 
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All  these  thingB  have  been  favourable,  and  the  result  is  the  best 
display  of  Boses  ever  seen  here.  So  long  as  such  results  are  attained 
it  would  be  folly  to  go  back  to  the  old  plan  of  heayj  manurings, 
unripened  wood,  and  killed  or  crippled  ooshes  in  consequence.^ 

BlNGLE-HAIfDBD. 


HORTICULTURAL  EXHIBITION  AT  THE 

AGRICULTURAL  HALL.— July  24th  to  August  6th. 

On  Honday  last  an  Exhibition  of  a  novel  character  was  com- 
menced at  tne  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington.  It  is  devoted  to  all 
kinds  of  appliances,  implements,  erections,  heating  apparatus,  dbc, 
not  in  competition,  for  no  prizes,  medals,  or  other  awards  were 
offered,  as  it  was  the  object  of  the  promoters  to  avoid  giving  distinc- 
tions confessedly  dif&cult  to  determine  that  would  render  a  few  exhibits 
unduly  prominent.  Several  trade  exhibitors  entered  into  the  spirit 
of  the  venture,  but  some  large  firms  are  not  represented.  Heating 
apparatus,  including  boilers  of  innumerable  forms,  pipes,  and  valves 
are  largely  represented ;  ornamental,  terra  cotta,  composition,  and 
cast  iron  vases,  fountains,  and  statues  constitute  another  feature  of 
interest,  while  garden  chairs,  tables,  and  summer  houses,  either  of 
plain  or  rustic  designs,  have  also  considerable  space  devoted  to  them. 
Wire  arches,  temples,  and  flower  stands,  houses  illustrating  various 
modes  of  glazing,  implements,  a  few  groups  of  plants,  and  miscel- 
laneous sundries  make  a  diversified  exhibition. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  a  detailed  report  of  all  the  exhibits,  and  we 
can  only  refer  briefly  to  a  few  of  the  most  prominent,  at  tne  same 
time  recommending  all  who  are  interested  m  it  to  pay  the  Hall  a 
visit  before  the  Show  terminates.  As  already  stated,  tne  vases  and 
similar  articles  formed  an  important  feature  ;  but  the  collection  from 
Kr.  J.  Matthews,  Weston-super-Mare,  is  especially  fine,  including 
a  very  large  and  choice  assortment  of  terra  cotta  vases,  flower  pots, 
window  boxes,  baskets,  <fec,  of  rustic  and  most  ornamental  designs. 
The  admirable  taste  and  finish  distinguishing  all  these  attracted  much 
attention  to  the  exhibit.  Mes&rs.  F.  Rosher  &  Co.,  King's  Road, 
Chelsea,  also  have  a  large  collection  of  vases,  statues,  and  edging  tiles, 
the  former  being  composed  of  a  material  similar  in  appearance  to 
Portland  stone,  but  really  a  composition  said  to  be  very  durable. 
Some  of  the  vases  are  of  very  graceful  designs.  Messrs.  Pullham 
and  Son,  Broxboume,  have  a  rockery  very  tastefully  arranged  and 
planted.  Real  stone  and  tufa  are  employed,  the  construction  being 
characterised  by  the  picturei»queness  for  which  the  firm  is  noted. 
Mr.  B.  W.  Warhurst,  83,  Highgate  Road,  has  a  varied  display  and 
one  of  the  most  extensive.  Several  samples  of  patent  boilers  are 
staged,  some  of  which,  such  as  "  Ben's  Boiler  "  and  the  Paxton 
Independent,  have  been  previously  noted  at  Kensington  and  else- 
where. Another  patent  boiler  termed  the  Monarch  is  a  combination 
of  an  upright  tubular  with  a  conical,  the  tubes  being  surrounded 
by  an  outer  iron  casing.  Samples  of  the  Syphon  Hygienic  gas 
or  oil  stoves  are  shown,  and  are  much  recommended  lor  heating 
small  greenhouses  or  halls.  Valves  of  various  approved  designs 
are  also  staged  with  two  small  houses,  one  illustratmg  the  Eclipse 
system  of  glazing  with  lead  bars  without  putty,  and  the  other 
snowing  a  mode  of  glazing  without  top  putty. 

Messrs.  J.  J.  Thomas  4  Co.,  87,  Queen  Victoria  Street,  have  a  large 
collection  of  wire  stands,  baskets,  arches,  <&c.,  of  most  graceful  and 
diversified  designs.  A  number  or  neat  and  well-constructed  garden 
seats  are  also  staged  by  the  same  firm.  Messrs.  W.  Richardson  A  Co., 
Darlington,  have  some  small  models  of  their  wall-protectors,  speci- 
mens of  hooded  tubular  boilers,  portable  frames, and  wooden  Parisian 
greenhouse  blinds,  which  consist  of  thin  laths  arranged  on  metal 
bands,  and  serving  to  effectually  break  the  force  of  the  sun's  rays 
without  rendering  the  interior  of  the  house  dark.  The  Thames  Bank 
Iron  Company,  Upper  Ground  Street,  B.E.,  have  the  largest  exhibit 
of  boilers  and  hot-water-heating  apparatus,  including  valves,  pipes, 
and  other  fittings.  Messrs.  Deane  &  Co.,  46,  King  William  Street,  E.C., 
have  considerable  space  devoted  to  vases,  metal  tables,  garden  chairs, 
metal  barrows,  water  barrows,  and  various  other  appliances,  all  re- 
markable for  Uieir  lightness  and  strength. 

Messrs.  Messenger  &  Co.,  Loughborough,  have  a  large  exhibit  of 
boilers  of  various  approved  patterns,  new  valves,  small  frames  or 
'*  plant  protectors  "  as  they  are  termed,  a  sample  of  the  "  amateurs' 
portable  greenhouse,"  a  neat  span-roofed  structure  well-built  and 
admirably  adapted  for  a  small  establishment,  with  many  other  useful 
articles.  The  Pall  Mall  Lawn-edger  Co.,  15,  Pall  Mall,  had  speci- 
mens of  Adie's  Patent  Lawn-edging  Machines,  which  attracted  much 
attention  from  the  visitors.  Messrs.  F.  Brangwin  &  Co.,  Hackney, 
contributed  a  large  collection  of  well-constructed  park  and  garden 
seats,  ornamental  tables,  and  numerous  other  exhibits. 

Many  firms  besides  those  mentioned  above  also  exhibited  largely, 
but  we  cannot  refer  to  their  contributions  at  length,  though  the 
following  list  will  give  an  idea  of  the  principal  features  :~Mr.  J. 
Trotman,  HoUoway,  rustic  houses,  tables,  and  chairs.  Mr.  J.  Keith, 
Edinburgh  and  Arbroath,  hydraulic  rams  and  patent  boilers.  Messrs. 
Bailey,  regg,  &  Co.,  Bankside,  and  Brierley,  Staffordshire.  Messrs^ 
Appleby  A  Co.,  Chesterfield,  pumps,  boilers,  and  pipes.  Messrs. 
Qrover  &  Co.,  I<ondon,  house  showing  the  simplex  glazing  system, 
with  strips  of  lead  in  the  place  of  putty.  Mr.  J.  T.  Anderson,  Shore- 
ditch,  seed  bags,  cordage,  netting,  &c.  Mr.  Conway  Warne,  Weston- 
super-Mare,  terra  cotta  vases,  pots,  and  baskets.    Messrs.  Smith  and 


Williams,  28.  Farringdon  Road,  E.C.,  teak  Orchid  baskets  of  variona 
forms  and  sues.  Messrs.  Andrew  Handyside  &  Co.,  London  and 
Derby,  a  large  collection  of  ornamental  cast  iron  vases  and  fountains. 
Messrs.  Jeffrey  &  Co.,  samples  of  ornamental  ironwork.  Rose  temples, 
and  flower  stands.  Coalbrookdale  Iron  Company,  ornamental  cast 
iron  vases  and  flower  stands  of  pretty  designs.  Mr.  J.  Lewis,  Stam- 
ford Hill,  examples  of  patent  methods  of  glazing  without  putty. 
Messrs.  T.  H.  P.  Dennis  A  Co.,  Chelmsford,  picturesque  summer 
houses  and  glass  houses.  Mr.  W.  H.  Lascelles,  121,  Bunhill  Bow, 
London,  a  large  span-roofed  house  glazed  without  putty,  and  a  new 
material  for  rookeries.  Messrs.  Ewart  &  Son,  846,  Euston  Boad, 
ornamental  tiles  for  flower  boxes.  Messrs.  Silig,  Sonnenthal,  &  Co., 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  London,  "The  Easy"  lawn  mower,  chiefly 
notable  for  having  open  rollers  of  metal  bars.  Mr.  W.  Wells,  Red- 
hill,  samples  of  his  patent  spray-diffuaer.  Mr.  W.  P.  G.  Phillips, 
Oxford  Street,  a  handsome  collection  of  glass  and  china  vases  and 
sUnds  for  the  table.  Messrs.  Trace^  &  Sons,  Ilford,  a  house  showing 
their  patent  system  of  metal  glazing.  Messrs.  R.  Jenkins  &  Co., 
Rotherham,  the  "  Duplex  Cylinder,"  "  the  Victor,"  and  other  boilers. 
Messrs.  John  Crowley  k  Co.,  Sheffield,  samples  of  "the  Invincible 
Lawn  Mower."  Messrs.  W.  T.  Allen  k  Co.,  Upper  Thames  Street, 
ornamental  iron  ware.  Messrs.  W.  Edgcumbe,  Rendle,  &  Co.,  Victoria 
Street,  London,  houses,  showing  their  patent  method  of  glazing  with- 
out putty ;  and  Mr.  Deverill,  Slough,  exhibits  his  patent  irrigator. 
Messrs.  G.  Neighbour  &  Son,  127,  High  Holborn  and  Regent  Street, 
have  a  most  extensive  and  interesting  collection  of  hives,  sections, 
honey-extractors,  foundations,  bee-feeders,  honey,  and  various  appli- 
ances useful  to  bee-keepers. 

The  two  principal  exhibitors  of  plants  were  Messrs.  Cntbnsh  and 
Son  of  Highgate,  and  Laing  db  Co.  of  Forest  Hill.  The  former  have  a 
very  large  group  of  Laurels,  Palms,  variegated  Maples,  and  small 
Conifers  margined  with  grass,  and  small  specimens  of  Retinosporas, 
variegated  Euonymus,  and  Thnias ;  a  collection  of  Rose  blooms  is 
also  staged  by  the  same  firm.  Messrs.  Laing  4  Co.  have  a  smaller 
collection,  in  which  the  Tuberous  Begonias,  Rose  blooms,  and  black 
Grapes  are  the  most  notable. 

Under  the  superintendenoe  of  Messrs.  John  H.  Raffet^,  Shirley 
Hibberd,  and  W.  H.  Holmes  the  Show  has  been  most  satisfactorily 
arranged,  and  the  very  complete  catalogue  issued  will  be  found 
useful  to  visitors. 

EXHiBrrma— THE  good  old  times. 

"  Oh  for  the  palmy  days  of  Chiswick  !  We  shmll  never  see  the 
like  again.  There  is  no  spirit  now.  The  best  growers  will  not 
exhibit  if  they  cannot  do  so  for  prizes,  and  unless  these  are  large 
showing  does  not  pay."  Who  says  this?  Well,  it  is  said  and 
repeated  almost  wherever  there  is  a  gathering  together  of  old  and 
young  exhibitors,  and  it  is  rather  singular  to  observe  how  much 
the  latter  know  of  the  "  palmy  days  '*  in  question. 

Would  those  who  are  yearning  after  the  impossible — the  return 
of  past  days,  be  surprised  to  learn  that  the  prizes  offered  at  the 
fine  old  shows  in  question  were  less  in  value  than  are  now  pro- 
vided either  in  London  or  at  some  provincial  exhibitions?  If 
my  memory  is  not  at  fault  snch  was  and  is  the  case.  It  is  a  long 
time,  however,  since  I  stood  by  the  side  of  my  exhibits  when  Prince 
Albert  led  his  little  boy,  the  Prince  of  Wales,  by  the  hand,  and 
the  Queen  was  pointing  out  the  beauties  of  the  Show  to  the 
Princess  Royal  or  Prussia,  who  was  not  then  in  her  teens ;  and  I 
cannot,  therefore,  remember  the  exact  amounts  that  were  pro- 
vided in  the  classes,  but  I  feel  sure  those  amounts  are  exceeded 
now  to  a  very  considerable  extent 

I  have  a  recollection,  too,  that  the  prizes  in  those  good  old  times 
were  much  less  in  the  nurserymen's  than  in  the  amateurs'  or  gar- 
deners* classes.  It  is  impressed  on  my  mind,  for  instance,  that 
Messrs.  Yeitch  on  one  occasion,  and  possibly  on  more,  won  the 
first  prize  for  fifteen  Orchids,  which  was  £7,  the  second  prize  in 
the  class  being  £4.  In  the  amateurs'  class  the  prizes  were  larger, 
but  the  aggregate  amount  was  not  equal  to  that  apportioned  in 
similar  clf^ses  now,  yet  eleven  collections  and  nearly  150  plants 
were  staged  at  the  Show  in  question.  In  one  of  the  amateur 
classes  Mr.  Williams,  then  gardener  to  C.  B.  Warner,  Esq ,  of 
Hoddesden,  and  now  the  esteemed  head  of  the  Holloway  Nurse- 
ries, won  a  prize  of  £7  with  twenty  plants ;  and  Mr.  Kinghom, 
then  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Kilmorey,  now  the  genial  proprietor 
of  the  Richmond  Nursery,  secured  a  first  prize  of  £4,  the  lowest 
prize  in  the  same  class  being  £1  15«.  I  am  sorry  to  say  I  have 
not  an  old  schedule  of  the  Chiswick  shows,  but  I  feel  certain  mj 
memory  is  accurate  as  regards  what  I  have  written,  as,  being  in- 
terested in  the  classes  in  question,  several  things  were  rather  deeply 
graven  on  my  memory. 

My  showing  days  are  over,  but  I  often  think  of  past  times  and 
compare  them  with  the  present.  My  views  are  old-fashioned 
perhaps,  but  I  sometimes  fancy  there  was  not  such  a  race  for 
wealth  then  as  now.  I  mean  much  was  done  for  love  then,  that 
will  only  be  done  for  money  now.  Exhibitors  certainly  cannot 
justly  be  blamed  for  this,  for  what  may  be  termed  the  **  paying  " 
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aspect  of  ezhibitinfif  has  not  been  broaght  about  bj  themselyes, 
but  by  the  riyalry  that  has  existed  among  societies.  In  London 
and  the  provinces  a  sort  of  auctioneering  policy  has  been  steadily 
pnrsned  of  late  years,  each  making  an  attempt  to  overbid  the  other, 
until  they  have  almost 'brought  themselves  into  a  state  of  bank- 
ruptcy. Not  a  few  practically  live  on  sufferance.  Some  are  unable 
to  pay  the  prize  money  at  all,  while  others  appear  to  find  it  neces- 
sary to  postpone  payment  for  a  year,  trusting,  it  would  seem,  to  the 
"  takings  "  of  next  year,  with  all  their  uncertainty,  for  paying  the 
debts  of  this  or  last  year  that  have  been  but  too  certainly  incurred. 
I  fail  to  see  the  wisdom  of  pledging  the  future  in  this  manner,  or 
pursuing  a  policy  which  seems  in  principle  essentially  unsound. 

On  what  do  the  managers  of  societies  thus  conducted  base  their 
foundation  ?  llieoretically,  on  the  subscriptions  of  members  no 
doubt ;  and  if  this  principle  were  adopted  in  its  integrity  all 
would  be  well,  but  practically  they  leave  this  solid  foundation  to 
one  weaker  than  sand — water,  for  they  rely  on  the  weather,  and 
the  consequence  is  that  there  have  been  some  narrow  escapes  of 
drowning.  It  is  to  be  feared  that  not  a  few  societies,  and  some 
of  high  standing,  are  in  the  condition  of  a  man  living  above  his 
income,  trusting  to  the  charity  of  friends  to  extricate  him  from 
his  difSculties  that  are  sooner  or  later  certain  to  overtake  him ; 
and  what  is  the  opinion  of  the  prudence  of  a  man  like  that  ? 

There  appears  to  be  too  clear  evidence  that  societies  have,  in 
endeavouring  to  over-reach  each  other,  during  the  past  twenty 
years  over-reached  themselves  ;  and  what  is  the  result  ?  They 
nave  established  a  trade  in  exhibiting  in  which  the  chief  object  of 
the  workers  is  to  make  money.  l%ese  have  a  right  to  earn  ail 
they  can,  and  wages  have  been  kindly  forced  up  for  them.  Accus- 
tomed to  reap  what  has  been  so  generously  sown  they  are  ever 
looking  for  still  higher  remuneration ;  and  if,  by  whatever  cause,  it 
is  found  necessary  to  retrench  and  propose  a  reduction,  those 
engaged  in  this  trade,  workmen-like,  refuse  to  work,  and  fall  in 
with  the  fashion  of  the  times— strike. 

I  sometimes  ask  myself  if  the  inevitable  result  of  this  high* 
pressure  policy  will  not  soon  come  to  pass,  for  it  is  inevitable  in 
all  the  affairs  of  life— a  strong  and  united  effort  for  self-preser- 
vation. At  present  societies  are  living  an  artificial  life ;  the  pace 
is  too  fast.  Already  a  slackening  is  perceptible,  and  a  reaction 
occurring.  For  a  time  the  trade  was  stimulated  by  this  strongly 
advanced,  go-a-head,  and  showy  policy — a  policy  of  big  posters 
and  sensational  programmes.  Not  satisfied  with  steady  progress 
founded  on  an  adherence  to  sound  business  principles,  tbey  have 
hurried  onwards  until  it  is  a  question  if  in  the  race  for  gain,  and 
fame,  and  prestige  they  have  not  at  least  injured  the  goose  that 
lays  the  golden  eggs.  And  where  is  the  gain  from  this  neck-and- 
neck  race?  The  committees  of  the  several  societies  secure  no 
advantage  ;  they  work  hard,  incur  anxiety,  and  at  times  run  the 
risk  of  loss,  and  for  all  their  labours,  given  gratuitously,  they  are 
rewuded  too  often  with  a  measure  more  or  less  large  of  abase, 
as  if  committees  were  made  to  be  grumbled  at.  It  is  quite  certain, 
too,  that  the  owners  of  hundreds  of  private  gardens  do  not  feel 
they  are  benefited  by  those  great  efforts  that  are  made  in  ex- 
hibiting, and  it  is  a  question  if  the  numbers  of  these  are  not 
increasing. 

Not  a  few  are  beginning  to  observe  that  better  all-round  horticul- 
tural work  is  often  to  be  seen  in  establishments  unconnected  with 
shows  and  showing  than  in  many  others  where  exhibiting  would 
appear  to  be  the  chief  object.  The  exhibitors  themselves  benefit, 
if  they  are  successful,  as  they  have  a  right  to  do,  especially  when 
they  grow  their  own  "  stuff,"  instead  of  borrowing  or  buying  it. 
Nurserymen  have  doubtless  benefited  immensely  by  exhibitions, 
not  by  the  value  of  the  prizes  they  have  won — as  these  are  and 
ought  to  be  considered  by  them  a  small  matter — but  by  bringing 
their  products  before  the  public  who  visit  the  shows,  and  to  the 
notice  of  the  thousands  who  do  not  visit  them  through  the  press. 
Perhaps  it  was  this  consideration  that  weighed  with  the  com- 
mittees of  shows  in  the  good  old  times— the  palmy  days,  when 
allocating  the  prizes  and  devoting  the  lion's  share  to  amateurs. 
In  fact  I  think,  but  am  not  quite  certain  on  this  point,  that  no 
money  prizes  at  all  were  given  when  the  Chiswick  Shows  were 
about  tne  zenith  of  their  splendour.  This  was  before  I  was  an 
exhibitor,  but  I  have  a  recollection  of  having  heard  that  such 
was  really  the  case. 

I  have  alluded  to  the  existence  of  a  practice,  that  is  with  pretty 
good  reason  supposed  to  exist,  of  exhibitors  obtaining  prizes  for 
products  which  they  never  grew.  It  is  to  he  hoped  that  such  a 
mode  of  gaining  honour  is  not  very  prevalent ;  but  whether  it  is 
so  or  not,  far  greater  blame  attaches  to  the  societies  than  to  the 
men  who  exhibit  under  their  rules.  Let  us  take  the  schedules  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  and  Royal  Botanic  Societies.  If  I 
interpret  the  rules  and  regulations  correctly  there  is  nothing  to 
prevent  me  going  to  any  of  the  nurseries  and  purchasing  coUec- 


tions  of  plants,  or  to  Covent  Garden  and  obtaining  as  many  dish  j£ 
of  fruit  and  vegetables  as  I  like,  and  winning  prizes  with  them  _ 
my  exhibits  are  the  best  in  competition.  I  may  not  have  grow 
one  plant,  nor  dish  of  fruit,  nor  plate  of  vegetables ;  yet  if  the 
products  staged  were  better  than  those  of  an  ^Lhibitor  who  had 
grown  his  own  "  stuff,"  and  be  was  awarded  the  prize  while  I 
was  disqualified,  the  decision,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  would  be 
illegal,  and  I  believe  that  the  production  of  a  receipt  in  a  court  of 
law  showing  that  I  had  paid  for  my  goods  woula  establish  the 
perfect  legitimacy  of  my  purchased  materials  for  competition  in 
the  show. 

Is  this  as  it  should  be  ?  Is  it  encouraging  horticulture  in  its 
best  and  truest  sense  and  inciting  to  superior  cultivation  7  Is  it 
not  rather  sporting  with  the  products  of  gardens,  with  the  object 
of  what  ? — making  a  show  ;  and  for  what  ?— of  getting  money  for 
pajring  the  prizes  that  were  perhaps  won  a  year  or  more  previously. 
Is  not  this  system  of  management  unsound?  It  appears  like 
trading  in  bills  of  acceptance,  as  is  practised  by  men  of  straw, 
who  yet  contrive  to  make  a  great  display  of  wealth  previous  to 
the  coming  collapse.  Are  important  horticultural  societies  setting 
a  worthy  example  by  opening  their  doors  to  such  sporting  prac- 
tices as  above  referred  to  ?  By  the  present  system  is  there  not  a 
danger  of  flower  shows  becoming  so  frequent^  so  common,  and 
consequently  so  little  appreciated,  as  to  meet  sooner  or  later  the 
fate  of  speUing  bees  and  skating  rinks — namely,  going  out  of 
fashion  7 

Yes,  it  would  be  well  if  the  '*  palmy  days  of  Chiswick  "  could 
return  again.  We  want  more  showing  for  honour  and  less  for 
mere  gain.  Bstimating  the  value  of  garden  products  by  the 
amount  of  money  they  bring  in  prizes  is  a  practice  of  either  sport- 
ing or  trading  which  not  a  few  societies  are  encouraging,  and 
crippling  themselves  in  the  process.  The  result  of  this  is  that 
people  are  getting  tired  of  shows  and  of  showing,  and  if  a  reaction 
once  sets  in  and  becomes  established  it  will  not  be  good  for  horti- 
culture either  as  a  pleasurable  and  salutary  home  pursuit  or  as  an 
important  industry  of  the  country. — A  Veteb^k. 


NATIONAL  CARNATION  AND  PICOTEE   SHOW. 

Thb  annual  southern  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the 
conservatory  at  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  Glardens  on  Tuesday 
last,  and  though  in  some  classes  the  competition  was  not  so  keen  as  it 
has  been  at  some  previous  shows,  yet  the  general  quality  was  ex- 
tremely good.  Indeed,  some  of  the  veteran  growers  consiaered  that 
the  blooms  were  much  above  the  average  of  exhibition  quality.  This 
certainly  applied  to  a  large  proportion  of  those  staged  by  Messrs. 
Bodwellj^ouglaSj  and Tumer^who  shared  the  chief  honours  between 
them  in  all  the  chief  classes.  The  first-named  of  the  trio  was  particu- 
larly successful,  the  aggregate  number  of  prizes  won  by  him  much 
exceeding  the  others.  In  many  cases,  however,  where  the  Oxford, 
Slough,  and  Ilford  blooms  were  staged  together  their  merits  were  so 
nearly  equal  that  much  difficulty  was  experienced  in  determining 
their  relative  positions.  There  was  considerable  falling-off  in  most 
of  the  other  collections  which  took  fourth,  fifth,  or  sixth-rate  places, 
but  all  were  distinguished  by  a  clear  bright  appearance. 

GARNATIONa 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  not  less  than  twelve  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
C.  Turner,  Slough,  gained  chief  honours  with  a  handsome  collection 
of  blooms,  even,  fresh,  and  bright,  the  following  being  especially 
noteworthy : — ^Wm.  Laing,  Rifleman,  Lord  Lewisham,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, James  Macintosh,  John  Keets,  Jupiter,  Squire  Dodwell,  Ad- 
miral Curzon,  Sporting  Lass,  Jessica,  Thomas  Moore,  Matador,  John 
Hines,  John  Ball,  Mrs.  Matthews,  Master  Fred,  and  Rev.  F.  Tymons. 
Mr.  J.  Douglas,  gardener  to  F.  Whitboum,  Es^.,  Loxford  Hall,  Ilford, 
was  a  very  close  second,  though  some  of  his  blooms  were  a  little 
rougher  than  the  preceding.  The  best  were  Robert  Lord,  a  beautiful 
even  bloom  of  good  substance,  which  was  selected  as  the  premier 
Carnation  ;  James  Taylor,  Apollo,  James  Douglas.  Rob  Rov,  William 
Bkirving,  and  Sarah  Payne.  E.  S.  Dodwell,  Esq.,  Stanley  Road, 
Oxford,  was  third  with  a  fresh  collection  of  good  varieties  ;  Mr.  J. 
Hiues,  81,  Bramford  Road,  Ipswich,  was  fourth  ;  and  Mr.  H.  Hooper, 
Bath,  fifth. 

Mr.  Douglas  carried  off  chief  honours  with  twelve  varieties,  having 
fine  blooms  of  William  Bkirving,  Florence  Nightingale,  Dreaanought, 
Earl  of  Stamford.  Sarah  Payne,  Sportsman,  Admiral  Curzon,  John 
Keets,  J.  D.  Hextall,  Annihilator,  a  sport,  and  a  seedling.  Mr.  Dodwell 
followed  closely  with  handsome  examples  of  J.  Douglas,  Ben  Simonite, 
Rifleman,  Henry  Cannell,  Tim  Bobbin,  Master  Fred,  Florence  Night- 
ingale, and  Harry  Matthews.  Mr.  Hines  was  third  :  Dr.  Abercrombie, 
18,  Suffolk  Square,  Cheltenham,  was  fourth  ;  Mr.  J.  Buxton,  27,  Manor 
Street,  Clapham,  fifth  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Cattley,  Bath,  sixth. 

For  six  blooms  Mr.  J.  P.  Sharp,  Perry  Bar  near  Birmingham,  was 
first;  Master  Stanley  Dodwell  second;  and  Mr.  W.  Slack,  Queen 
Street,  Chester6eld,  third,  all  showing  well. 

SiKGLE  Blooms. — ^These  were  largely  and  well  shown,  about  150 
blooms  being  entered  in  all  the  classes.     Scarlet  Bizarret — Mr.  J. 
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Dooglas  first  and  second  with  Admiral  Canon,  and  third  with 
Edward  Adama ;  Mr.  C.  Tamer  fourth  with  Admiral  Curzon,  and 
fifth  with  Bohert  Lord.  Crimson  Bizarret. — Mr.  J.  Donglaa  first  and 
second  with  Rifleman  :  Mr.  C.  Turner  third  with  tbe  same  yarietj  ; 
and  Mr.  £.  8.  Dodwell  fourth  and  fifth  with  H.  K.  Majer.  Ptnk 
Bizarret. — Mr.  J.  Douglas  first  and  second  with  Sarah  Pajne  ;  Mr.  0. 
Turner  third  and  fifui ;  and  Mr.  J.  Hinea  fourth  with  the  same 
yariety.  Purpft  Flakes. — Mr.  J.  Douglas  first  and  third  with  Earl 
of  Stamford,  second  with  James  Douglas,  fourth  and  fifth  with 
Florence  Nightingale.  Scarlet  Flakes, — ^Mr.  J.  Douglas  first,  third, 
and  fifth  wita  Sportsman  ;  Mr.  0.  Turner  second  with  Matador,  and 
Mr.  £.  a  Dodwell  fourth  with  Scarlet  Kcet.  Bose  FkLkes.—l&x.  C. 
Turner  first  with  Jessica  ;  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  second  with  Tim 
Bohhins ;  Mr.  J.  Douglas  third  and  fifth  with  Boh  Boj ;  and  Mr. 
Oorton  fourth  with  the  same  variety. 

PIOOTEES. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  not  lees  than  tweire  yarieties,  Mr.  0. 
Turner  well  won  chief  honours  with  large  blooms  of  good  form.  The 
leading  varieties  were  Mrs.  Chancellor,  J.  B.  Bryant,  Madame  Corbin, 
Baroness  Bnrdett  Coutts,  Louisa,  John  Smith,  Constance  Heron, 
Princess  Dagmar,  Mrs.  Payne,  Her  Majesty,  Queen  of  Summer, 
Muriel,  Evelyn,  Mrs.  Gibbons,  Mrs.  Bower,  Royal  Visit,  Imog^ne, 
and  Portia.  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  took  the  secondjposition  with  very 
creditable  blooms,  a  few  being  a  little  weak.  Tne  best  were  Mrs. 
Wilson,  Dr.  Epps.  Medina,  Tinnie,  Lady  Louise,  John  Smith,  Ethel, 
and  Mrs.  Chancellor.  Mr.  Douglas  was  third,  also  staging  hand- 
some blooms,  amongst  M'hich  was  the  premier  bloom  Mrs.  Payne, 
very  neat  and  even.  Other  good  blooms  in  the  same  collection  were 
Her  Majesty,  Brunette,  Mrs.  Oorton,  Jessie,  and  Norfolk  Beauty. 
Messrs.  Hines  and  Hooper  were  fourth  and  fifth. 

For  twelve  varieties  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  gained  the  chief  award  with 
large  blooms  of  Tinnie,  Mrs.  Payne.  Mrs.  Chancellor,  Clara  Penson, 
Zerlina,  Edith  Dombrain,  Ethel,  Mary,  Medina,  Dr.  Epps,  Esther 
Minnie,  and  Master  Norman.  Mr.  Douglas  followed  closely  with  a 
very  even  collection,  Mr.  J.  Buxton  being  third,  Mr.  Hines  fourth. 
Dr.  Abercrombie  fifth,  and  Mr.  G.  Duffield,  Bramford  Cottage,  Winch- 
more  Hill,  N.,  sixth.    There  were  seven  entries. 

For  six  varieties  Master  Stanley  Dodwell ;  Mr.  W.  Slack,  Queen 
Street,  Chesterfield;  and  Mr.  Sharpe  were  the  prizetakers  in  that 
order  with  neat  blooms. 

SiNOLB  Blooms. — Like  the  single  specimen  class  for  Carnations, 
these  were  well  represented,  lied^  Heavy  Edged,  180  blooms  being 
staged. — Mr.  C.  Turner  first  with  Henry,  Mr.  J.  Douglas  second  and 
fifth  with  Princess  of  Wales,  third  and  fourth  with  Brunette.  Bed, 
Light' Edged.— M.r.  C.  Turner  firf>t  and  fifth  with  Thomas  Williams, 
Mr.  J.  Douglas  second  with  Mrs.  Gorton,  and  third  with  Violet 
Douglas:  and  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  fourth  with  Thomas  Williams. 
Purple,  Jleavv'Edged.'-'iS.r.  C.  Turner  first  with  Muriel,  third  with 
Mrs.  Chancellor, and  fifth  with  Zerlina;  Mr.  J. Douglas  second  with 
Mrs.  Chancellor  and  fourth  with  Alliance.  Purple,  Light-Edged. — 
Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  first,  fourth  and  fifth  with  Mary  ;  Mr.  C.  Turner 
second  and  third  with  Clara  Penson  and  William  Fulton.  Hose  or 
Scarlet,  Jleavy-Edged. — Mr.  J.  Douglas  first  and  second  with  Mrs. 
Payne,  Mr.  C.  Turner  third  and  fourth,  and  Dr.  Abercrombie  fifth 
with  the  same  variety.  Rose  or  Scarlet,  Light-Edged. — Mr.  C.  Turner 
first  and  second  with  Evelyn,  and  fifth  with  Lady  Carrington  ;  Mr. 
J.  Douelas  third  with  Miss  Lee  and  fourth  with  Mrs.  AUcroft.  Yellow 
Ground. — Mr.  J.  Douglas  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  with  Ne  Plus 
Ultra ;  Mr.  H.  Hooper  fifth  with  Six  F.  Roberts. 

Sblfs,  Fancies,  or  Yellow  Grounds. —For  twenty-four  blooms 
of  not  less  than  twelve  varieties  Mr.  C.  Turner  won  chief  honours 
with  superb  blooms  of  Jessica,  Etna,  W.  P.  Milner,  Unexpected,  Sybil, 
Elegante,  Robert  Scott,  Lady  Rosebery,  Gdtint  des  Batailles,  Con- 
stance, Albert,  Duchess  of  Connanght,  Lord  Lewisham,  Fred,  Rosa 
Bonheur,  Lady  Stamford,  Matador,  nnd  Harry  Bertram.  Mr.  J. 
Douglas  was  a  close  second  with  brilliant  blooms,  and  Mr.  H.  Hooper 
was  third. 

For  twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  E.  S.  Dodwell  won  the 
chief  position  with  fine  examples  of  Sarah  Payne,  Mercury,  Dr.  Hogg, 
John  Soper,  and  Purple  King.  Master  Stanley  Dodwell  was  second, 
Mr.  G.  Dufiield  third.  Dr.  Abercrombie  fourth,  Mr.  H.  Cattley  fifth. 

For  twelve  yellow-ground  Picotees  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  placed  fiist 
with  fine  blooms  of  Mr.  Colman,  Ne  Plus  Ultra,  Lightning,  Alice, 
Princess  Beatrice,  Pnnce  of  Orange^  and  Eleanor.  Mr.  H.  Hooper 
was  second,  the  best  in  his  stand  being  Crown  Prince,  Mrs.  Moore, 
Harry,  and  Glow-worm.  Mr.  H.  Cattley  was  third  with  similar 
blooms. 

Plants  in  Pots. — For  twelve  specimens  in  8-inch  pots  Mr.  C.  Turner 
took  the  lead  with  well-grown  plants  bearing  three  to  six  flowers 
each.  The  best  Picotees  were  Her  Majesty,  Miss  Small, Lady  Boston, 
Constance  Heron,  Louisa,  Queen  of  Summer,  Mrs.  A.  Chancellor,  and 
Mrs.  Payne.  The  best  Carnations  were  John  Ball,  Admiral  Curzon, 
and  Jupiter.  Mr.  J.  Douglas  was  second,  his  plants  bearing  more 
flowers  but  rather  smaller  than  the  preceding.  Carnation?  Rose  of 
Stapleford,  Joseph  Crossland,  H.  K.  Ma^er,and  Mayor  of  Nottingham 
were  the  best,  the  finest  Picotees  being  Mrs.  Bonar,  Zerlina,  and 
Brunette. 

New  Varieties.--'There  was  good  competition  with  seedling  Carna- 
tions and  Picotees,  Messrs.  Dodwell  and  Douglas  taking  each  two 
first  and  two  second  prizes  in  the  former,  and  one  first  and  a  certificate 


in  the  latter.  First-class  certificatas  were  awarded  to  the  following 
varieties  :— 

Carnation  Tim  Bobbin  (Dodwell).— A  bright  rosa  flake  of  good 
form  and  substance,  heavily  coloured. 

Carnation  Pterwice.— Twelve  blooms  of  thip  were  shown  by  J.  A. 
Wallington,  Esq.,  Manor  House,  Trowbridge.  It  was  stated  to  be  a 
good  bedding  variety.    It  is  a  buff  yellow  self,  the  blooms  large,  full, 

and  slightly  fring^.  ,  ,   -  .       • 

Carnation  Mrs.  Page  (Duffield).— A  pretty  self  variety,  with  fnnged 

petals  of  a  delicate  pale  pink,  nearly  white  hue.    Very  full  and  of 

good  form. 
Picotee  Mrs.  Gorton  (Douglas).— A  light  red-edged  variety,  bloom 

even  and  full.  ,  ^ 

Picotee  Esther  Minnie  (DodweU).— A  Ught  rose-edged  variety  of 

similar  substance  and  merit  to  the  preceding. 


FERNS  FOB  BASKETS. 

Of  late  yean  moch  attention  has  been  paid  to  Ferns  and  their 
allies  by  plant-collectors,  and  their  exertions  have  enabled  lovers 
of  this  class  of  plants  to  form  extensive  ooliections.  Aooording  to 
Mr.  John  Smith,  ex-curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  the  Fema 
grown  at  Kew  in  1823  numbered  about  forty  hardy  species  and 
about  the  same  number  of  tender  exotics.  Mr.  Smith  states  that 
in  1826  he  arranged  the  tender  Ferns  at  the  end  of  a  lean-to  house, 
tbe  space  they  occupied  being  12  feet  bj  6  feet  Since  that  time 
tbe  collection  has  undeiigone  great  changes,  for  now  they  occupy 
two  houses.  For  the  tropical  species  a  house  of  no  small  dimen- 
sions is  set  apart  for  them,  and  one  of  much  less  sise  is  devoted  to 
the  cooler-growing  kinds.  No  doubt  in  1825  the  Kew  collection 
was  as  rich  in  species  as  any  in  the  country,  and  by  the  aid  of  dif- 
ferent expeditions  and  plant-collectors  despatched  from  Kew  the 
number  has  steadily  increased  since  that  time.  That  we  are  greatly 
indebted  to  the  noted  pteridologist,  Mr.  John  Smith,  none  will  deny 
for  the  introduction  of  many  new  species  of  Ferns,  for  when  he 
was  in  office  as  curator  he  worked  long  and  hard  at  the  science, 
and  was  successful  in  raising  many  new  species  from  spores  that 
he  collected  from  dried  specimens  sent  home  by  different  col- 
lectors from  various  countries. 

Everyone  is  well  aware  of  the  usefulness  of  many  of  the  more 
common  species  of  Ferns.  In  fact,  Ferns  are  indispensable.  As 
a  proof  of  this,  how  few  establishments  in  this  country  do  we  find 
that  have  not  at  least  a  small  collection  of  the  most  useful  and 
ornamental  kin<!s.  For  furnishing  purposes  they  are  extensively 
used.  In  fact,  they  are  indispensable,  and  some  market  growers 
make  them  a  speciality.  I  would  now  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
few  species  that  are  most  suitable  for  hanging-baskets.  I  will 
name  a  few  that  I  have  grown  for  some  time  with  good  effect. 
Some  of  the  species  mentioned  will  be  suitable  for  large  baskets 
and  thrive  in  a  comparatively  cool  house,  whilst  some  of  the  more 
tender  kinds  are  well  adapted  for  smaller  baskets  and  w^armer 
quarters. 

I  have  tried  several  Adiantums,  and  amongst  those  I  like  best  is 
Adiantum  concinnum  var.  latum,  a  variety  that  Mctsri*.  Yeitch  sent 
out  some  years  ago.  It  is,  however,  a  semi-deciduous  Fern,  losing 
a  quantity  of  fronds  through  the  winter  season.  It  is  veiy  useful 
either  for  pots  or  baskets.  The  graceful  manner  in  which  the 
fronds  hang  over  the  sides  of  the  baskets  renders  it  a  desirable 
acquisition  for  either  the  warm  or  cool  stove.  A.  concinnum  latum 
is  a  more  robust  plant  than  the  type.  The  stipes  are  about  12  inches 
long,  shining  and  black.  The  entire  fronds  are  between  2  and 
3  feet  long  and  from  12  to  16  inches  broad.  It  grows  much  better 
in  a  compost  of  sandy  fibry  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil  than  it  does 
in  the  soil  genendly  used  for  Ferns.  %y  nsing  a  stronger  soil  for 
Adiantums  the  pinosB  come  mnch  finer.  The  typical  form  is 
rather  widely  distributed,  and  found  growing  in  tropical  America 
from  Mexico  to  the  West  Indies  southward  to  Peru  and  Brazil. 

A.  Williamsii  is  better  suited  for  baskets  than  pots  on  account 
of  the  rather  slender  arching  stipes,  and  somewhat  resembles 
A.  chilense.  The  candex  is  creeping,  and  soon  travels  to  tbe  side 
of  the  puts.  In  the  event  of  its  habit  being  the  same  in  bat-kets, 
which  in  all  probability  it  will,  this  will  make  one  of  the  best  of 
Adiantums  for  baskets.  As  soon  as  the  rhizomes  travel  to  the 
sides  of  the  basket  they  should  emit  young  fronds,  and  no  doubt 
grow  through  the  sides  and  bottom  of  the  basket  The  yonng 
fronds  as  they  appear,  and  nntil  they  are  fully  developed,  are 
covered  with  a  yellow  sulphur-like  dust ;  as  the  fronds  get  ma- 
tured they  lose  this  character.  This  is  its  first  season  in  a  basket, 
and  so  far  it  has  more  than  realised  my  expectation.  It  thrives 
well  in  a  cool  stove  temperature,  although  it  is  a  native  of  Pern, 
and  found  growing  on  mountains  at  an  elevation  of  12,000  feet. 

A.  peruvianum  is  a  noble  Fern,  and  well  adapted  for  baskets  ; 
it  is  compact  in  habit,  a  very  fine  and  well-marked  species.  It 
is  by  no  means  common  in  collections,  and  richly  deserves  to  be 
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more  ezteDsivelj  grown.  As  the  specific  name  implies  it  is  a 
oatire  of  Pera.  I  find  it  succeeds  remarkably  well  in  a  cool 
store  temperature.  Asplenium  cicutarium  is  an  extremely  band- 
some  Fern  either  for  pots  or  baskets,  and  in  the  opinion  of  many 
is  the  most  handsome  of  the  genus.  In  a  well-grown  plant  the 
fronds  attain  the  length  of  about  15  inches,  and  from  4  to  6  inches 
broad,  with  from  ten  to  fifteen  horizontal  pinnss  on  each  side ; 
the  texture  is  rather  thin,  and  a  very  pleasing  bright  green  colour. 
The  fronds  arch  gracefully  over  the  sides  of  the  basket,  and  is  a 
great  acquisition  to  the  warm  fernery.  It  is  a  native  of  Tropical 
America,  and  delights  in  a  warm  humid  atmosphere. 

Asplenium  longissimnm  is  a  very  useful  Fern  for  baskets,  in 
fact  that  is  the  only  way  in  which  it  can  be  satisfactorily  grown. 
For  lofty  situations  this  is  one  of  the  few  Ferns  that  is  really 
suitable.  The  fronds  droop  immediately  over  the  sides  of  the 
basket,  and  hang  down  to  a  length  of  6  or  7  feet.  This  is  one  of 
the  proliferous  species,  formiog  young  plants  at  the  end  of  each 
frond.  After  the  young  plants  are  formed  the  stock  can  readily 
be  increased  by  taking  the  young  plants  off  with  a  small  portion 
of  the  frond,  and  pegging  them  down  on  a  pot  filled  with  sandy 
soil.  It  is  a  native  of  Java,  Borneo,  Malacca,  and  Mauritius,  and 
grows  best  in  a  cool  stove  temperature,  although  I  have  a  plant 
in  the  greenhouse  doing  fairly  well,  but  not  so  free-growing  as 
the  plants  in  a  higher  temperature. 

A.  furcatum  answers  well  for  a  large  basket  This  is  a  well- 
known  species,  and  common  in  collections  ;  it  is  a  rather  strong- 
growing  species.  The  fronds  grow  to  a  length  of  between  18  inches 
and  2  feet  long,  and  from  4  to  6  inches  broad.  It  is  a  very  accom- 
modatiog  Fern,  and  answers  well  either  in  a  cool  store  or  green- 
house temperature.  A.  fiaccidum  is  another  well-known  species, 
and  a  very  useful  Fern ;  for  basket  work  it  is  am  ngst  the  best 
natives  of  Australia  and  New  Zealand,  and  seems  quite  at  home 
in  a  cool  temperature.  In  a  well-grown  plant  the  fronds  grow  to 
a  length  of  between  2  and  3  feet,  and  from  4  to  8  iocbes  broad. 

D  ivalliaff  are  numerous,  many  of  which  answer  better  in  baskets 
than  pots.  Amongst  the  number  I  have  grown  and  which  do 
remarkably  well  are  the  following  :— First,  which  is  a  great 
favourite  with  most  people,  and  what  is  commonly  known  as  the 
Hare's-foot  Fern,  D.  canaricnsis,  is  too  well  known  to  need  much 
said  in  its  favour.  The  stout  creeping  rhieomes,  which  are  densely 
covered  wlih  pale  brown  linear  scales,  are  very  suggestive  of  a  hare's 
foot,  from  which  character  it  has  its  local  name.  The  rhizomes 
creep  over  the  surface,  sides,  and  bottom  of  the  basket,  sending 
out  at  intervals  its  quadripinnatifid  fronds,  which  are  nearly 
18  inches  long  and  a  foot  broad.  It  is  a  native  of  the  Canary 
Islands,  N.  Abica,  and  Madeira,  and  always  thrives  in  a  rather, 
cool  temperature. 

D.  ciliata  is  a  most  valuable  plant  for  baskets,  and  should  find 
a  place  in  every  collection.  The  rhizomes  are  much  the  same  ae 
D.  canariensis  but  not  so  thick,  and  densely  covered  with  sharp- 
pointed  ferruginous  scales.  The  deeply  cut  lanceolate  fronds 
grow  nearly  2  feet  long,  and  from  6  to  8  inches  broad.  The  rhi- 
zome travels  over  the  surface,  bottom,  and  sides  of  ihe  basket ; 
as  they  extend  they  should  be  pegged  in  close  to  the  basket ;  at 
intervals  they  send  out  fronds  which  look  exceedingly  pretty 
growing  in  different  directions.  Being  a  native  of  the  Philippine 
Islands  it  requires  a  stove  temperature. 

D.  immersa  is  a  handsome  Fern  for  a  basket  or  pot  work. 
Before  the  young  fronds  are  perfectly  developed  they  have  a 
peculiar  brown  tint,  and  to  a  stranger  look  as  though  they  have 
suffered  some  injury.  The  tripinnate  fronds  measure  from  12  to 
18  inches  long  and  6  to  9  inches  broad,  and  are  very  useful  for 
cutting  purposes.  The  rhizome  is  wide,  creeping,  and  peculiar  in 
developing  underneath  the  surface  of  the  soil.  There  arc  several 
other  Davallias  that  are  well  adapted  for  basket  work,  such  as 
D.  chserophylla,  D.  dissecta  elegans,  D.  hirta  cristata,  D.  Moore- 
ana,  and  D.  repens. 

For  large  mixed  baskets  the  Nephrolepis  are  exceedingly  useful, 
N.  exaltata,  N.  acuta,  N.  cordifolia,  and  N.  davallioides  are  all 
worth  growing.  N.  davallioides  var.  furcans  is  a  valuable  Fern, 
and  well  deserves  to  be  grown  in  a  basket ;  the  large  drooping 
fronds  furnished  with  pinnse  of  great  size  and  substance  renders 
it  a  desirable  plant  in  any  collection. 

Polypodium  pectinatum  var.  Paradisess  makes  a  splendid  basket 
Fern,  and  well  suited  for  a  position  where  a  spreading  plant  is 
required.  In  pots  it  appears  out  of  its  element,  for  the  fronds 
with  me  grow  about  4  feet  long,  slender,  and  gracefully  arched  ; 
the  frond  is  cut  down  to  the  rachis  into  close  blunt  horizontal 
pinnss.  This  variety  is  a  much  more  handsome  Fern  than  the 
type ;  it  is  a  native  of  the  West  Indies  and  Mexico,  and  grows 
well  in  a  stove  temperature. 

Polypodium  (Goniophlebium)  subauriculatum  is  amongst  the 
most  suitable  of  all  Ferns  for  baskets.    It  requires  to  be  suspended 


in  a  rather  lofty  position  on  account  of  the  long  pendulous  fronds, 
which  attain  the  length  of  nearly  8  feet  in  a  well-established 
plant.  It  is  a  rapid-growing  Fern,  and  when  once  thoroughly 
established  soon  makes  a  handsome  specimen.  It  has  a  wide 
creeping  rhizome  covered  with  dull  brown  scales.  The  rhizomes 
often  grow  through  the  sides  of  the  basket,  in  time  sending  out 
fronds.  The  pinnae  are  about  4  inches  long  and  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  broad.  It  is  a  native  of  the  East  Indies,  and  widely 
distributed,  therefore  enjoys  a  warm  stove  tem|>erature. 

Woodwardia  radicans  is  a  well-known  species,  and  well  suited 
for  pots  or  baskets.  It  is  a  strong-growing  Fern,  and  when  grow- 
ing likes  copious  supplies  of  water.  For  the  conservatory  or 
greenhouse  it  is  invaluable.  The  fronds  grow  from  4  to  6  feet 
long  and  from  12  to  18  inches  broad.  The  old  fronds  are  pro- 
liferous, producing  young  plants  at  the  points.  If  grown  m  a 
basket  it  should  not  be  "Crippled  for  root  room,  using  good  rich 
soil  for  the  occasion. — Aquilina. 


MILTON  ABBEY,  DORSET. 

Tbb  seat  of  Charles  J.  S.  Hambro,  Esq.,  D.L.,  is  about  seven  miles 
south-east  of  Bland  ford,  and  eleven  miles  north-east  from  Dorchester, 
delightfully  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  spots  sur- 
rounded by  hill  and  dale.  The  road  leading  to  Milton  is  for  the 
most  part  up  hill,  so  that  before  reaching  our  destination  we  had 
risen  to  a  considerable  height.  Turning  which  way  you  might 
every  yard  of  the  road  seemed  to  present  a  fresh  picture,  and  from 
the  top  of  one  of  the  heights  called  Houghton  Hill  the  sea  is 
visible.  After  leaving  this  we  pass  along  an  almost  level  road  to 
the  Abbey  through  the  village.  Turning  sharp  to  the  right  down 
a  steep  declivity  we  are  at  once  attracted  by  the  beautiful  picture. 
The  trees  in  the  background  to  this  beautiful  picture  might  be  said 
to  resemble  a  horsesnoc,  we  entering  at  the  heel  end,  with  the 
lofty  trees  surmounting  the  hills  right  and  left,  and  in  the  distance 
beyond  the  village  in  front. 

As  we  pass  the  village  we  come  more  closely  to  what  has  been  the 
foreground  to  our  picture,  at  the  base  of  which  there  is  a  considerable 
piece  of  water  which  we  leave  to  the  right,  passing  through  the 
lodge  along  the  other  side  of  the  lake  a  considerable  height  above  it, 
along  the  carriage  drive  into  the  open  park,  and  enter  the  garden. 
There  we  were  met  by  the  gardener,  Mr.  Goodall,  and  conducted  into 
one  of  the  houses  which  form  a  group  ;  two  span*roofcd  houses  ex- 
tending north  to  south  forming  the  outer  boundary  to  the  heated 
pits,  span-roofed  Cucumber  and  Melon  houses,  and  span-roofed  stove, 
which  stands  between  them,  facing  the  south. 

Passing  through  a  Peach  house  containing  large  well -furnished 
and  well-fruited  trees,  we  entered  a  greenhouse  filled  with  Camellias, 
Orange  trees.  Ericas,  Epacri^es,  and  other  hardwooded  plants,  also 
some  healthy  well-grown  plants  of  Show  Pelargoniums,  which  were 
bright  with  bloom.  Turning  to  the  heated  pits,  fonr  ranges  in  all, 
in  which  were  growing  some  suitable  plants  for  winter  flowering, 
such  as  Begonia  nitida  alba  and  rubra,  B.  fuchsioides,  Poinsettias, 
and  that  new  favourite  Nicotiana  affinis,  of  which  there  was  a  gooa 
batch.  Cucumber  and  Melon  plants  were  the  principal  occupants 
of  the  remaining.  A  small  span-roofed  house  in  two  divisions  next 
received  attention ;  the  first  division  containing  the  second  batch 
of  Melons  for  this  season,  the  other  was  devoted  to  Stephanotises 
trained  to  the  roof,  Gardenias  in  variety,  Tabernsemontana  coronaria, 
and  others.  A  span-roofed  stove  contains  a  number  of  healthy 
plants.  Covering  part  of  the  roof  is  a  very  large  plant  of  Passiflora 
quadrangularis  l^aring  a  number  of  fruits  as  large  as  full-grown 
fruits  of  Queen  Anne's  Pocket  Melon.  There  were  also  many  other 
kinds  of  climbing  plants,  including  Jasmin um  Sambac,  which  is  a 
great  favourite  thi^re,  and  Allamanda  Hendersoni  grandlv  flowei*ed. 
Noticeable  among  the  other  plants  were  some  large  highly  coloured 
specimens  of  Croton  variegatus,  and  also  a  number  of  smaller  speci- 
mens suitable  for  decoration,  all  equally  well  coloured,  and  including 
many  of  the  newest  kinds;  there  were  also  a  number  of  healthy 
Draceenas.  * 

A  range  of  span-roofed  vineries  on  the  opposite  flank  to  the  Peach 
house  and  greenhouse  is  in  three  compartments,  the  first  containing 
several  kinds,  including  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Madresfield  Court, 
Duke  of  Baccleuch,  well  set ;  and  Waltham  Cross,  also  well  set  and 
bearing  some  enormous  berries.  The  next  division  contains  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  the  third  has  Lady  Downe's,  Trebbiano,  Gros  Col- 
man,  and  Black  Alicante,  all  bearing  large  bunches  and  in  excellent 
health.  The  other  glass  structures  consist  of  three  lean-to  houses, 
two  of  which  are  occupied  with  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  the 
third  with  Figs ;  the  varieties  are  Brown  Turkey  and  Negro  Largo, 
the  latter  a  great  favourite.  At  the  back  of  this  house  Tomatoes 
were  bearing  an  excellent  crop  of  fruits.  The  kitchen  garden,  which 
is  about  four  acres  in  rxtent,  is  in  two  divisions,  and  subdivided  by 
Hornbeam  hedges,  which  form  a  background  to  a  spacious  herbaceous 
border  very  rich  in  rare  and  choice  plants. 

Ileturning  from  the  kitchen  garden  we  cross  the  park  to  the  man- 
sion, a  massive  square  building  of  Portland  stone,  with  a  courtvard 
in  the  centre.  On  one  side  of  this  mansion,  and  between  it  and  the 
Abbey  church,  is  a  very  large  conservatory,  the  roof  of  which  was 
covered  with  Tacsonia  Van- v  olxemi  and  other  climbing  plants,  and 
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bensath  weie  gomo  healUij  wall-groim  Palmj.  Thebeantiful  marble 
stntuarf ,  the  fonntaina,  and  tbe  beantilul  inlaid  stone  floor,  are  quits 
in  keeping  nith  the  general  etjle.  Pauing  on  to  tbe  flower  garden, 
irhere  there  are  lome  very  prettily  filled  b^,  part  ol  which  were  in 
the  Oarpet  ityle,  othon  prettily  flllod  irllh  old  proved  lavonriWs  that 
-e  indiapeDsable  in  every  irarden  ;  one  bed  of  TnberoDa-rooted  Be- 


D  tb«  abrupt  rmng  ground,  before  ui  la  a  Tsry  noticeable  border 
ot  a  rectangular  ibape,  tbe  outer  band  of  which  ia  compoaed  of  Box 
bushes,  then  a  band  of  Ancuba  jsponicn,  and  the  central  portion  is 
Blled  up  with  Mabonia  iaponica  ;  the  whole,  being  cnt  eren  witb  tlie 
knife,  alwaja  looks  well  both  winter  and  samniRr. 

There  ia  a  walk  along  the  top  of  this,  approached  by  means  of  steps 
at  one  end,  and  hidden  from  view  by  the  QTerhaDging  branches  of  a 
tree,  under  which  were  growing  luxuriantly  the  common  Yinca  and 
Scolopendrinm  Tnl^are,  forming  a  carpet.  At  the  top  of  this  elevated 
^und  a  commanding  view  of  the  fiawer  garden  is  obtained.  Follow- 
ing thii  walk  it  erentnally  leads  ns  into  tbe  wild  garden.  Bomantic 
aa  such  places  usually  appear,  it  ia  in  this  case  greatly  improved  by 
being  close  by  the  remains  of  a  Benedictine  monastery.  Blunding  on 
this  oommanding  ground  fine  views  of  the  magniSoenC  bills  clothed 
with  beautiful  woods  are  obtained,  with  glimpses  of  some  cnrions 
old  ruins  in  Ifae  distanoe,  almost  hidden  bj  the  growth  of  Itj. — 
A  TovaisT. 


WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  ROSE  SHOW. 

JuEFT  on  the  eve  of  going  Co  press  we  hare  received  a  report  of  the 
Show  held  at  HelensbarEh  on  the  20tb  inst.,  wbich  for  the  reason  in- 
dicated we  can  only  publish  in  an  abridged  form.  A  novelty  in  this 
year^  Exhibition  was  tbe  introduction  of  Paneiea  and  Pinks,  those 
shown  by  Messni.  W.  Paul  t  Son,  PaUUv,  eliciting  great  admiration. 
Tbe  display  of  Roses  was  magnificent,  Meesrs.  Alei.  Bickson  i  Sons, 
Newtonanfs,  Irelnnd,  securing  tbe  eo!d  medal  for  foi  ty-cight  distinct 
varieties ;  while  Ur.Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  carried  off  the  premier  priie 
for  thirty-six  disUncC  sorts,  Tbe  nnmber  of  Rose  blooms  in  competi- 
tion was  ]*0a.  and  of  Fansies  and  Pinks  168.  For  twelve  blooms  of  Tea 
or  Noisette  Roses,  distinct  sorts,  Mr.  A.  H.  Gray,  Donkeld,  was  first ; 
and  G.  P.  Hawtrey,  £»[.,  Aldin  House,  Siongh,  second.  For  thirty- 
six  blooms  of  Boses,  distinct  varieties,  open  to  Scotch  growers  only, 
Mr.  Wm.  Parlane,  Bow,  secured  the  first  priie.  a  silver  medal  and  £3, 
with  grand  Sowers.  The  same  exhibitor  was  the  most  successful  with 
twenty- four  bloams. 

Paniui.—Thew,  as  already  sMted,  were  largely  shown.  For  twenty- 
four  Fancy  Pansies,  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  William  Panl  &  Bon, 
Crossflat  Nurseries,  Fusley,  were  first,  stacing  large  brilliant  flowers 
of  excellent  varieties.  Mr.  D.  Findlay,  Lennoxtown.  was  second,  also 
with  good  blooms  ;  Hr.  James  Barr,  Paisley,  being  third.  For  twenty- 
tour  Show  Pansies,  distinct  sorts.  Mr.  James  Bare  was  first  with  smaller 
blooms  than  those  in  the  second-priie  stand,  but  of  fine  qnalitv. 
Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  followed  closely.  For  twenty-four  Show 
and  Fancy  Pansies,  distinct  (open  to  gardeners  and  amateurs),  Mr.  D. 
Findlay  was  first  with  fine  flowers  :  Mr.  R.  Millar,  Paialey,  s>:eond  ; 
and  Mr.  D.  Malcolm,  Kirkintilloch,  third. 

For  twelve  Pinks,  distinct  varieties,  Messrs.  W.  Paul  t  Son  and 
W.  Pnrlane  were  the  prizetaken. 


THE  EXPERIMENTAL  GARDEN  AT  GIRTFORD. 

A  Fiw  daye  ago  we  wen  much  interested  in  visiting  Mr. 
Laxton's  Biperimental  Garden  at  Qirtford,  between  Sandy  and 
Blanham.  The  principal  work  carried  on  there  is  the  raising  of  new 
vegeiablea,  fruits,  and  hardy  flowers,  tbe  staple  in  each  department 
consisting  of  Peas,  Strawberries,  and  Rosea,  to  the  cross-breeding  of 
which  Mr.  Lazton  has  for  many  years  given  special  attention.  As 
the  raiser  of  the  Feas  William  I.,  Supreme.  Omega.  Fill  basket.  Marvel, 
and  other  varieties  now  largely  grown  for  market,  Mr.  Laxton's  name 
is  beat  known.  This  class  of  vegetable  is  still  nnder  his  care  with  a 
view  to  improving  the  quality  and  appearance,  as  well  as  increasing 
the  hardiness  and  fertility  of  sorts  suitable  for  market.  The  strains 
•elected  for  working  upon  are  William  I.,  Dr.  Hogg,  Telephone, 
Marvel,  John  Bull,  British  Queen,  and  He  Pins  Ultra,  which  have  all 
been  intercrossed  and  also  crossed  with  various  hardy  and  fertile 
varieties.  The  rcanlts  are  some  new  sorts  of  very  handsome  appear- 
ance, the  pods  being  I^e,  well  filled,  and  o(  an  attractive  deep  green 
colour,  k  new  dwarf  Pea  named  William  Hurst,  although  not  much 
exceeding  a  foot  in  height,  ia  very  early,  and  the  Snelon^  pods  almost 
conceal  tbe  rest  of  the  planL  This  is  considered  a  gre.it  improvement 
upon  Little  Gem.  Altogether  there  appear  to  bo  many  hundreds  of 
varieties  to  select  from,  the  very  best  only  being  retained.  Agricul- 
tural Peas  have  also  been  worked  upon,  and  a  new  early  Maple  or 
Partridge  Pea,  three  weeks  at  least  in  advance  of  the  old  Maple 
variety,  has  been  obtained.  There  are  also  Peas  with  black,  white, 
and  striped  pods,  and  Crown  ot  Mammy  Peaa  with  almost  all  coloured 
fiowera. 

In  Broad  Beans  some  flue  long-podded  varieties,  with  the  pods  well 
filled  and  produced  in  abundance,  have  been  secured  by  crossing  the 
hardj  Maxagan  Bean  with  a  long-podded  but  somewhat  tender  sort 
ot  Mexican  origin  ;  and  handsome  dwarf  sorts  have  been  obtained 


by  breeding  between  the  latter  variety  and  Beck's  Dwarf  Gem. 
Runner  Beans  have  also  been  taken  in  hand,  and  a  ver};  fertile  and 
large-podded  variety  obtained  by  crossing  the  Champion  Scarlet 
Runner  with  a  targe  White  Russian  variety. 

The  Potato  is  now  also  an  object  of  Mr.  laxton's  attention^  with  a 
view  to  raising  varieties  of  higher  qoality  and  early  matnnty,  and 
with  stronger  powers  of  resisting  the  attacks  of  the  Peronoapora,  SO 
destructive  of  late  years  to  the  Potato  crop.  For  this  purpme  the 
Victoria,  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  the  Jersey  Fluke,  and  moat  of  tha 
useful  market  sorts,  have  been  crossed  with  the  Scotch  Champion, 
Magnnm  Bonum,  and  other  woody-stemmed  sorts,  generallv  more 
capable  of  withstanding  tbe  disease.  A  cross  between  the  Victoria 
and  the  Champion  is  especially  noticeable,  as  bearing  out  the  hoped- 
for  results,  llie  early-ripening  English  market  sorts  have  also  been 
intercrossed  with  the  best  of  the  American  varieties,  witb  a  view  to 
obtaining  increased  fertility  combined  itith  the  better  quality  of  the 
English  sorts. 

A  new  early  Yegatable  Harrow,  of  the  biuh  tvpe,  called  BarW 
Orange,  has  been  raised  by  crosamg  the  Costard  with  Hibbodv 
Prolific  Blmbarb  is  being  advanced  by  crossing  the  Monarch, 
Victoria,  and  other  large  late  sorts  with  the  small  but  verv  early 
crimson  scrts,  so  as  to  get  more  siie  combined  with  coloar  in  the  very 
early  Bhnbarh.  Asparagns  ot  the  large  French  type,  and  of  conne, 
in  Bedfordshire,  the  Onion,  are  not  neglecled  bv  Mr.  laxton,  who  has 
some  very  fine  strains  of  both  these  vegetabUa.  Lar^  numbers  of 
seedling  Strawberries  attest  what  Mr.  Laiton  is  doing  m  the  depart- 
ment of  hardy  fruits.  These  are  mostly  the  oflspnng  of  CToasea 
between  Black  Prince,  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thury,  Prewdent.  Sir 
Jos.  PaiMn.Sir  Charles  Napier,  and  British  Queen,  some  ot  them 
being  also  from  crosses  between  these  varieties  and  the  beat  of  the 
American  and  continental  sorts-  Several  seedlings,  nombining 
carliness  with  increased  siie,  quality,  and  fertility,  are  shortly  to  be 
offered  to  the  public.  A  vanety  called  Pioneer,  raised  by  Mr.  Laxton, 
is  now  becoming  much  appreciated  as  a  market  Strawberry. 

The  hardy  American  Vines  are  also  being  crossed  with  the  beat- 
endnring  English  sorts  and  continental  vineyard  Giapes,  with  the 
object  in  view  of  obtaining  new  varietiei  which  it  may  l>e  posaible  to 
ripen  in  the  open  air  in  higher  latitudes  and  in  colder  seasons  than 
has  been  attained  of  late  years  in  England.  Mr.  I^xton,  although 
somewhat  disheartened  by  the  recent  cool  and  sunless  seasons,  is  not 
altogether  discouraged  in  the  hope  of  yet  being  able  to  provide  ■  Omps 
which  may  again  give  us  vineyards  in  England.  A  very  handaome  and 
free-bearing  new  Apple,  named  Bchoolmaater,  and  which  recently 
received  a  first-class  certi&cate  from  the  Fruit  Committse  of  the 
Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  will  shortly  be  issued  from  the  Girttord 
Garden,  and  several  distinct  seedlings  are  being  worked. 

As  a  raiser  of  new  Boses  the  name  of  Mr.  Iiaxton  has  long  been 
familiar  to  Rose-growerx.  The  varieties  Annie  Laiton,  Cborlea 
Darwin,  Mrs.  lAiton,  Empress  of  India,  Emily  I<axton,  Marchioneaa 
of  Exeter,  Mrs.  Hairv  Turner,  and  many  others  of  his  raising  ara 
much  appreciate  both  as  garden  Roses  and  on  the  exhibition  stands. 


t.  Ellwi 


etnUy 
lebest 


All  Mr. 
ind  consequently  he  has  been 
Although  otherwiso 


weL  summers  we  nave  recently  passed  tbrongli,  rendering  a  go 
of  Ubour  in  attempting  to  ripen  seed  futile,  some  fine  seedbn 
taining  tbe  blood  ot  ttat  hardy  variety  Gloire  de  Dijon  inter 
with  Boses  ot  the  dark  Hybrid  Perpetual  race,  will  ahortiT  b 
oomiufi-   Many  minor  matters  in  flowers  have  not  escaped  til.  L 


nglieii  sorts  lo  ( 
ed  in  the  open  ai 
im  the  hardiest 
great  disadvantage,  eapecially  during  the  many  cold  and 
we  have  recently  passed  through,  rendering  a  ^ood  deal 

-- 1  intereroMed 
~  '  be  f  orth- 

attention.  Formerly  the  double  Zonal  Pelargonium 'was  within  the 
scope  of  his  labours,  the  well-known  Dw.irf  Jewel  having,  with  many 
othen!,  been  raised  by  him.  But  latterly  Mr.  Laxton's  object  bos  been 
to  condense  his  work,  and  to  endeavour  only  to  improve  such  horti- 
cultural plants  as  are  of  general  and  Increasing  utility,  and  snch  aa 
are  likely  to  make  experimental  gardening  remunerative  as  well  aa 
interesting.  In  appreciation  of  Mr.  Laxton's  labours  in  cross-breeding, 
the  late  Mr.  Charles  Darwin  was  a  contributor  towards  the  establish- 
ment of  the  garden  at  Qirtford.— (B«i/brili;i in  Tinsi.) 


Whebb  it  ia  desired  to  have  a  supply  of  Lettuces  in  winter  after 
that  outdoor!  is  stopped  by  frost,  a  sowing  should  now  be  made  ia 
frames  or  in  a  ahelleied  position,  so  thai  a  frame  and  lights  when 
neoessary  can  be  placed  over  tbe  plants,  and  such  protective  material 
afforded  as  may  be  deemed  expedient  to  ezolnde  treat ;  but  where  it 
is  imperative  to  have  a  supply  of  Lettuce  in  winter  for  salad  a  heated 
pit  is  neccEsary.    The  seed  shonld  be  sown  where  the  plants  art  to 
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remain.  The  rows  may  be  9  inches  apart  for  the  Cabbage  yarieties, 
of  which  the  best  are  All  the  Year  Bonnd  and  Stanstead  Park.  Of 
the  dwarf  Cabbage  or  Tom  Thnmb  class  Commodore  Nutt  is  an  ex- 
cellent sort,  and  may  be  sown  in  rows  6  inches  apart,  the  plants  being 
thinned  to  that  distance  asunder.  Of  the  Cos  yarieties  Bath  or  Brown 
Sngarloaf  and  HicVs  Hardj  White  stand  well.  These  shoald  be 
sown  in  rows  1  foot  apart,  and  thinned  to  9  inches  asunder.  The  soil 
should  be  rich  and  firm,  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy  habit.  Keep  the 
surface  stirred,  and  dust  well  about  the  plants  with  charcoal  broken 
up  small,  ventilating  whenever  the  temperature  outdoors  is  over  35°. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  French  Beans  when  those  in  the  open 
ground  are  cut  off  by  cold  a  sowing  should  now  be  made  in  a  pit  having 
hot-water  pipes,  so  as  to  maintain  when  necepsary  a  temperature  arti- 
ficially of  66<^  to  C5°.  The  soil  for  these  should  be  rich  and  light,  but 
made  tolerably  firm,  so  as  to  induce  a  sturdy  habit  and  free  bearing. 
The  rows  should  be  18  inches  apart,  and  the  plants  thinned  to  9  inches 
apart,  which  answers  for  such  kinds  as  Osborn's  Forcing  and  Sir 
Joseph  Paxton,  but  Negro  Long-podded  and  Canadian  Wonder  should 
be  given  6  inches  more  distance  between  the  rows.  The  lights  will 
not  be  needed  until  the  close  of  September,  perhaps  not  then  ;  but 
when  the  plants  flower  protection  must  be  given  from  beavy  rains 
and  frosts.    Free  ventilation  is  essential. 

Although  there  are  serious  complaints  about ;bhe  Potatoes  being  in- 
fested with  disease  in  many  localities,  so  far  as  we  have  seen  it  is  that 
form  of  the  disease  known  as  "  the  curl.*'  Any  early  kinds  that  have 
the  skins  set  should,  when  the  disease  manifests  itself  in  the  foliage, 
be  at  onoe  lifted,  sorted,  and  those  required  for  use  kept  in  a  cool  dark 
place,  those  for  seed  having  a  cool  but  light  position.  If  there  be  any 
disease  in  the  tubers  it  will  develope  rapidly  under  exposure.  The 
haulm  should  at  once  be  burned.  Ground  thereby  set  at  liberty 
should  without  delay  be  planted  with  late  Broccoli,  Coleworts,  Bore- 
cole, Savoys,  or  what  may  be  considered  necessary  to  assure  a  good 
supply  for  winter ;  also  late  crops  of  Celery.  Of  the  latter  we  find 
none  to  stand  the  winter  so  well  and  late  in  spring  as  Sandringham 
White  and  Williams'  Matchless  Bed.  Place  out  in  a  sheltered  border 
a  good  breadth  of  Cauliflower  from  the  late  sowing,  which,  if  the  early 
winter  be  favourable,  will  afford  useful  heads,  but  be  chiefly  valuable 
from  affording  heads  of  the  size  of  a  small  teacup  for  lifting  and 
placing  in  pits  or  elsewhere  to  continue  the  succession  through  the 
winter. 

Notwithstanding  that  all  available  space  should  be  occupied  with 
Brassicaa  as  above  indicated,  also  with  Lettuces,  Endive,  &c.,  yet 
ground  must  be  reserved  for  Winter  Spinach  and  Tripoli  Onions. 
This  should  be  prepared  by  manuring  and  digging,  and  where  the  soil 
is  rich  and  light  it  should  be  made  moderately  firm.  Periodical  sow- 
ings will  still  be  needed  of  Mustard  and  Cress,  also  Badishes  at 
intervals,  according  to  the  demand. 

Celery  can  hardly  have  too  much  water  or  too  much  liqaid  manure » 
only  it  must  not  be  given  too  strong.  Early  crops  will  need  to  be 
earthed  as  the  plants  advance,  always  doing  so  when  they  are  dry, 
keeping  the  soil  from  the  centres  of  the  plants,  and  giving,  if  needed, 
a  thorough  watering  before  earthmg.  If  there  is  any  appearance  of 
Celery  fly  remove  the  worst  infested  leaves,  burning  them,  and  whilst 
the  foliage  is  wet  dust  freely  with  soot.  Lettuces  will  need  plentiful 
supplies  of  water,  and  to  ensure  well-blanched  heads  tie  up  the  Cos 
varieties  at  intervals  and  when  dry.  Asparagus,  Seakale,  and  Bhubarb 
can  be  freely  Eupplied  with  liquid  manure  now,  which  will  enable 
them  to  develope  good  crowns.  All  decayed  leaves  and  spent  flower 
stalks  of  Globe  Artichokes  should  be  removed,  and  the  spring-planted 
to  afford  a  late  summer  and  autumn  supply  of  heads  be  well  mulched 
and  supplied  with  moisture.  Where  it  is  contemplated  to  form  new 
plantations  of  Asparagus,  seedlings  of  this  or  last  year  may  now  be 
planted.  It  prefers  a  deep  rich  sandy  soil,  or  one  that  will  allow  of 
the  water  percolating  through  it  freely.  For  ordinary  purposes 
4  feet  beds,  with  three  rows  of  plants  in  each  and  2  feet  alleys 
between  the  beds,  answer  well.  Supply  water  if  the  soil  is  dry,  and 
the  plants  will  be  well  established  before  winter.  They  succeed 
better  than  plants  of  the  same  age  put  out  next  spring.  Indeed, 
spring  planting,  unless  it  be  deferred  until  the  "  grass "  is  grown 
about  an  inch,  is  the  woist  of  all  times  next  to  winter  to  move 
ABparagus. 


FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Vines, — ^Early  houses  from  which  the  Grapes  have  been  cleared 
should  be  kept  cool  and  well  ventilated,  the  border  fairly  moist,  not 
saturated,  nor  on  the  other  hand  allowed  to  become  parchingly  dry. 
An  occasional  syringing  will  be  useful  in  clearing  the  foliage  of  red 
spider  and  dust.  With  a  view  to  the  preservation  of  the  foliage  and 
prevent  undue  development  of  the  fruit  buds  for  next  year's  bearing 
shoots  a  moderate  lateral  growth  may  be  allowed,  otherwise  if  the 
foliage  be  healthy  keep  them  closely  pinched.  It  is  wonderful  to  see 
the  effects  of  a  year's  rest  on  Vines  that  have  been  forced  for  say  ten 
years  to  afford  ripe  fruit  in  May,  but  it  is  more  marked  when  young 
canes  are  trained  to  displace  the  old,  which  is  seen  in  the  season  of 
gprowth  on  the  crop  of  the  season,  and  more  decidedly  in  the  next  by 
the  larger  bunches,  finer  and  better  finished  berries.  This  should 
not  be  done  more  distantly  than  every  ten  years,  but  of  course  where 
the  extension  system  can  be  practised  it  is  not  necessary ;  indeed  by 
cutting  away  long  bare  spurs  and  laying  in  young  wood  much  may 
be  done  to  keep  the  Vines  in  a  satisfactory  condition  over  a  lengthened 
period,  although  the  growth  is  made  when  climatic  conditions  are 
most  unfavourable,  or  from  December  to  May  inclusive.  Generous 
treatment  is  essential.  A  top-dressing  should  annually  be  given,  the 
old  soil  or  mulching  being  removed  down  to  and  picked  out  carefully 
from  amongst  the  roots.  Fresh  turfy  loam  where  it  can  be  obtained 
should  be  supplied  in  place  of  that  removed,  to  which  about  a 
fortieth  part  of  bone  meal  has  been  added.  It  should  be  made  firm» 
and  a  good  watering  given  with  tepid  liquid  manure.  The  best  time 
to  do  this  is  whilst  the  leaves  are  quite  green,  yet  the  buds  must  be 
plump  and  the  wood  ripe,  keeping  the  house  rather  close,  shaded  if 
necessary  (for  the  foliage  must  not  flag),  and  the  Vines  damped 
occasionally.  Where  the  roots  are  poor  and  bare  lifting  must  be 
resorted  to,  and  this  likewise  should  be  done  whilst  the  foliage  is 
green. 

The  following  is  the  best  mode  of  performing  the  operation : — Shade 
the  roof  with  mats  after  closing  the  house,  and  during  the  lifting 
syringe  the  Vines  occasionally  through  the  day.  Commence  remov- 
ing the  soil  of  the  border  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  stems, 
and  remove  the  whole  of  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and 
cover  with  mats  to  keep  them  from  the  air.  Now,  again,  start  at  the 
most  distant  point  from  the  Vines,  and  carefully  remove  the  soil  from 
amongst  the  roots,  which  should  be  laid  aside  and  covered.  In  this 
manner  proceed  to  the  stem  of  the  Vines,  where  great  care  must  be 
taken  not  to  injure  the  roots.  See  that  the  drainage  is  perfect. 
Place  in  a  foot  depth  of  compost  rather  firm,  which  will  be  suitable 
for  the  lowest  tier  of  roots,  spread  out  the  roots  carefully  over  it, 
and  these  should  be  covered  with  about  6  inches  of  compost  also 
made  firm.  Another  tier  of  roots  should  then  be  introduced  and 
covered  with  a  layer  of  soil  6  inches  thick.  Above  this  there  will 
be  no  roots  but  those  of  a  small  fibry  character,  and  these  should 
be  spread  out  carefully,  and  have  some  compost  worked  amongst 
them  with  the  hand,  covering  them  with  about  4  inches  depth  of 
compost,  and  as  they  wiU  be  shorter  than  the  other  roots  the  soil 
should  not  be  taken  out  more  than  a  foot  beyond  their  extension, 
which  will  give  the  border  a  slight  incline  from  the  Vines.  The 
operation  completed,  give  a  thorough  supply  of  water  at  100°,  and 
mulch  the  whole  of  the  surface  with  short  stable  manure  8  inches 
thick.  Syringe  the  Vines  two  or  three  times  a  day,  continuing  the 
shading,  and  ventilate  only  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  above 
90^.  In  the  course  of  ten  days  or  a  fortnight  fresh  rootlets  will  be 
emitted,  which  will  be  evidenced  by  the  foliage  not  flagging  when 
air  is  given  or  the  shading  withdrawn,  and  this  being  the  case  ven- 
tilation should  be  resorted  to  gradually,  and  the  shading  withdrawn 
by  degrees.  Vines  may  be  so  treated  without  prejudice  to  their  fruit- 
ing satisfactorily  next  season.  Turfy  loam,  light  rather  than  heavy, 
is  most  suitable,  adding  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish,  a  twentieth  of 
charcoal,  and  a  fortieth  of  half-inch  bones  or  calcined  oyster  shells, 
the  whole  thoroughly  incorporated.  If  turfy  loam  be  not  obtainable 
garden  soil  of  a  light  loamy  nature  with  the  ingredients  above  indi- 
cated to  keep  it  open  answers  well,  manure  being  best  given  at  the 
surface.  Laterals  may  be  encouraged  as  an  aid  to  root-action  for  a 
short  time,  but  they  should  not  be  given  too  much  freedom,  or  it  will 
impede  the  ripening  of  the  foliage  and  delay  pruning  operations. 
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If  late  Grapes  are  at  all  backward  a  little  assistance  may  be  gi^en 
by  fire  heat,  and  will  be  of  greater  benefit  than  at  a  later  period, 
as  for  the  well-keeping  of  Grapes  it  is  indispensable  that  they  be 
early  and  thoroughly  ripened.  Any  not  yet  commencing  colouring 
should  have  a  night  temperatnre  of  70^,  and  75^  to  80^  in  the  day- 
time artificially,  advancing  with  yentilation  from  75^  to  85°  or  90^, 
or  even  95°  from  snn  heat.  Ventilate  houses  freely  which  contain 
Vines  of  Lady  Downe's  with  a  night  temperatnre  of  70^  to  prevent 
scalding,  from  which  the  berries  are  not  safe  till  colouring  is  com- 
menced. Inside  borders  must  not  lack  moisture,  giving  when  needed 
a  thorough  soaking  of  tepid  weak  liquid  manure  in  the  early  part 
of  the  day,  so  that  superfluous  air  moisture  wUl  pass  off  before 
closing  time.    Do  not  allow  the  laterals  to  become  crowded. 

Melons, — ^The  latest  batch  of  plants  must  be  placed  in  the  Melon 
house.  Plant  on  hillocks  or  ridges  about  1  foot  deep,  making 
the  soil  firm,  maintaining  the  bottom  heat  at  from  80^  to  85**,  top 
heat  1(P  to  75°  artificially,  and  80°  to  90°  from  sun  heat  Secure  to 
the  plants  a  gonial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  by  damping  available 
surfaces  two  or  three  times  a  day,  and  close  at  about  8.80  P.x. ; 
syringing  the  plants  moderately  at  the  same  time.  Attend  to  former 
instructions  as  regards  plants  swelling  their  crops,  also  in  maintain- 
ing a  dry  condition  of  the  atmosphere  and  at  the  roots  to  plants 
setting  or  ripening  their  fruits.  In  pits  and  frames  the  last  batch 
will  soon  be  setting  their  fruits,  at  which  time  be  very  sparing  in  the 
use  of  water  at  the  roots  and  on  the  foliage,  and  keep  the  foliage 
fairly  thin  by  the  removal  of  superfluous  growths.  Fertilise  the 
flowers  daily  when  three  or  four  female  flowers  are  expanded  on  a 
plant,  at  the  same  time  stopping  the  shoots  one  joint  beyond  the 
fruit.  Syringe  freely,  and  afford  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  to  the 
roots  of  those  with  fruits  swelling,  earthing  up  those  plants  that  have 
just  set  their  fruits.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  cracked  fruits,  and 
if  any  appear  cut  the  stems  about  half  way  through  about  6  inch^'S 
below  the  fruit  as  a  preventive  |n  the  others,  keeping  the  soil 
and  atmosphere  dry.  Upon  the  first  appearance  of  canker  rub 
quicklime  into  the  affected  parts. 

Cucumbers. — To  insure  a  free  and  fruitful  growth  pay  close  atten- 
tion to  stopping  and  well  thinning  the  growths,  giving  regular 
attention  to  watering,  shading,  and  ventilating.  Water  copiously 
and  syringe  freely  between  3  and  4  P.M.  Ck>mplete  the  preparations 
for  the  autumn  fruiters,  as  advised  in  our  last  calendar.  Plants 
growing  in  pits  or  frames  must  be  regularly  watered  and  syringed 
and  the  lights  closed  about  4  p.m. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

Steve. — Gardenias  that  flowered  late  may  be  cut  back  if  too  large  ; 
they  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed  of  scale  and  mealy  bug,  the 
plants  bearing  when  cut  back  a  much  stronger  application  of  an 
insecticide  than  when  in  tender  cprowth.  We  use  nicotine  soap  at 
the  rate  of  6  ozs.  to  the  gallon  of  water  at  120°,  dipping  such  as  are 
not  too  large,  and  syringing  ^hers,  repeating  it  in  half  an  hour,  ss 
to  be  effectual  the  work  must  be  thoroughly  done.  When  the  solu- 
tion becomes  dry  syringe  the  plants  thoroughly  with  clear  water  at 
140^.  Stophanotis,  Ixoras,  Dipladenias,  and  similar  plants  liable  to 
be  attacked  with  scale  and  mealy  bug,  should  be  treated  similarly 
after  they  have  flowered.  Young  stocks  of  any  of  the  above  that 
it  is  desirable  to  increase  in  size  should  be  moved  into  larger  pots 
placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  stove,  where  they  can  be  sy tinged 
every  afternoon,  and  encouraged  to  make  growth. 

Euphorbia  jacquinissflora  being  of  straggling  growth  should  have 
the  shoots  stopped,  but  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  August,  after 
which  to  encourage  them  to  make  all  the  strong  growth  possible 
keep  them  near  the  glass,  syringing  every  evening.  AH  winter- 
flowering  plants,  such  as  Aphelandras,  Poinsettias,  Plumbagos, 
Gentropogons,  Eranthemnms,  Sericographis,  and  Luculias,  should  be 
exposed  to  all  the  sun  and  light  they  will  bear  without  scorching, 
and  be  otherwise  encouraged  to  make  firm  sturdy  growth. 

Daring  the  next  two  months  is  a  good  time  to  repot  Anthnriums 
that  have  flowered  early  in  the  season.  Use  light  open  material,  the 
best  fibrous  peat  in  lumps  the  size  of  an  egg,  removing  the  finer 
particles  by  sifting,  adding  an  equal  proportion  of  sphagnum  and 
charcoal  or  crocks  broken  small,  with  about  a  sixth  of  sand.   Remove 


all  the  old  potting  material,  work  the  soil  well  amongst  the  roots, 
and  surface  with  live  sphagnum.  As  the  plants  require  abundant 
supplies  of  water  when  growing  the  drainage  must  be  efficient. 
Stove  climbers  planted  out  should  have  abundant  supplies  of  liquid 
manure,  and  the  free-growing  Passifloras  must  have  their  growths 
frequently  regulated  and  thinned. 

A  first  batch  of  Roman  Hyacinths,  Double  Roman  and  Paper 
White  Narcissus  should  be  potted  without  delay  for  early  flowering. 
Employ  rich  light  soil,  and  plunge  the  pots  or  pans  6  inches 
deep— t^.,  over  the  pots  in  ashes  in  a  cold  frame,  in  which  they 
shonld  remain  until  the  pots  are  filled  with  roots  and  growth  is  being 
made,  when  they  may  be  removed  to  a  house  with  a  temperature 
of  50°,  placing  them  in  a  light  position  to  keep  them  sturdy. 
The  plants  when  withdrawn  from  the  ashes  shonld  be  gradually 
inured  to  light.  When  the  spikes  are  showing  th<*y  may  be  for- 
warded in  a  higher  temperature. 


he^bIe^ceeperTI 
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HEATHER  ON  WET  LAND. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  asks  for  the  statement  of  experience  on  the 
question  of  Heather  growing  on  wet  land  being  less  productive 
of  honey  than  Heather  growing  on  dry  land.  The  question  ia 
important  for  beginners,  for  though  practical  and  experienced 
bee-keepers  have  no  doubt  on  the  matter,  young  apiarians  should 
know  what  others  have  proved  satisfactorily.  In  my  native 
parish  bees  are  extensively  kept  by  working  men  for  profit. 
Heather  is  abundant  on  high-lying  parts  of  the  parish,  and 
in  adjoining  parishes  to  the  north.  The  ground  on  which  the 
Heather  grows  is  wet,  but  not  marshy.  Almost  all  the  bees  of 
the  parish  were  removed  to  these  home  moors  in  my  younger 
days.  Even  then  bees  did  fairly  well,  and  it  was  well  known 
that  bees  placed  among  Heather  hills  did  better.  About  thirty 
years  ago  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Read  of  Carluke  took  some  of  his 
hives  to  Abington,  twenty-four  miles  distant  by  the  Caledonian 
railway,  and  there  on  the  Heather  bis  bees  gathered  far  more 
honey  than  those  of  equal  strength  did  on  the  Carluke  moors. 
For  many  years  afterwards  many  hives  were  annually  sent  to 
Abington,  to  the  moors  near  Tinto  (the  highest  hill  in  the  Low- 
lands of  Scotland),  and  to  the  moors  of  Carwath,  and  in  all  these 
places  the  bees  do  better  than  on  the  moors  in  and  near  Carluke 
parish.  Here  the  practical  bee-keepers  found  it  to  their  advan- 
tage to  remove  the  bees  to  distances  ranging  between  twelve  and 
twenty-four  miles,  though  they  have  Heather  within  the  easy 
distance  of  three  miles,  at  most  four  miles,  in  their  own  parish. 
Carrington  Moss  in  this  county,  three  miles  from  Sale,  is  a  great 
swamp  or  wet  bog  with  Heather  on  it,  which  yields  but  little 
honey  to  bees.  Though  so  near  my  apiary  at  Sale,  Carrington 
Moss  was  disregarded,  my  bees  being  annually  sent  to  the  hills 
of  Derbyshire  above  twenty  miles  distant  For  bees  we  like  the 
pasture  of  rich  warm  land  well  exposed  to  sunlight.  Clover  as 
well  as  Heather  yields  large  crops  of  honey  from  sach  land. — 
A.  Pbttigrew.         

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  ninth  great  annual  Exhibition  of  bees  and  their  produce  with 
hives  and  other  bee-keeping  appliances  will  be  held  at  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Gardens,  South  Elensington,  on  August  did,  4th,  5th, 
7th,  and  8th.  The  Exhibition  thisytar  promises  to  be  of  a  highly 
interesting  character.  The  entries  for  appliances  are  more  numerous 
than  in  any  previous  year,  including  a  grand  display  of  observatory 
hives  stocked  with  bees  of  various  races. 

Yarions  meetings  will  be  held  during  the  Show  week.  On  Thursday, 
August  3rd,  representatives  from  county  associations  will  consult 
with  the  Central  Committee  upon  topics  relating  to  the  development 
of  county  associations.  A  general  meeting  of  the  members  will  be 
held  on  Friday  the  4th,  under  the  presidency  of  the  Baroness  Burdett 
Coutts. 

On  Monday,  August  7th,  an  examination  of  candidates  desirous  of 
obtaining  certificates  of  proficiency  in  bee  management,  qualifying 
them  to  act  as  experts  lor  county  associations,  will  be  held  under 
competent  examiners  appointed  hj  the  Association.  The  rapid 
gp'owth  of  county  bee-keepers*  associations  throughout  England  has 
created  a  large  demand  for  the  services  of  competent  experts  to 
attend  horticultural  and  other  local  shows  for  the  purpose  or  giving 
practical  demonstration  of  the  more  advanced  methods  of  bee  culture. 
Their  services  are  also  in  much  request  in  the  visiting  of  apiaries  and 
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diffoBing  knowledge  of  the  art  in  varions  ways.  The  Central  Oom- 
mittee  haye  wisely  determined  that  Buch  experts  should  hold  certifi- 
cates, and  hare  made  arrangements  for  annual  examinations.  The 
Srizes  gained  hj  the  seTeral  competitors  at  the  South  Kensington 
bow  will  be  distributed  in  the  large  conserTatory  by  H.S.H.  The 
Duke  of  Teck  on  Saturday,  August  5th. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE   RECEIVED. 

Ant.  Boozen  k  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland. — Catalogue 
o/Buibt. 
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(to  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor" 
or  to  *^The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  wUl  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, ai  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  np  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  bo  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Fnmlgatliig  Chrapes  (AnxUnu). — ^We  advise  you  to  proceed  cautiously 
in  fnmfgatiDg  a  vinery  in  which  the  Onpes  are  **  ripe  and  ripnilng."  A  far 
nhr  and  more  elfectnal  method  of  destroying  the  thrips  will  be  to  apply  an 
insecticide  with  a  sponge  or  spray-diBtrlbntor. 

Large  Foxgloves  (F<KrgU>ve).~We  have  never  seen  a  Foxglove  18  feet 
high,  and  we  comdder  your  plant,  which  yon  say  is  8  feet  high  by  8  feet  9  inches 
in  diameter,  and  producing  nearly  flye  hundred  flowers,  a  very  satisfactory 
ezBjnple  of  culture.  Such  well-grown  plants  of  good  varieties  have  a  grand 
effect  in  those  shrubbeiy  borders  where  space  is  afforded  for  their  development. 

r  Orange  Fangas  on  Rose  (O.  0,  £.).~The  leaves  you  have  sent  axe 
seriously  attacked  with  this  fungus.  We  know  of  no  better  remedy  than  spong- 
ing them  with  a  solution  of  sulphate  of  copper  prepared  by  dissolving  2  on.  of 
blue  vitriol  in  a  little  hot  water,  and  then  adding  two  or  three  gallons  of  cold 
water.  If  any  of  onr  readers  can  inform  us  of  a  better  mode  of  destroying  the 
fungus  we  will  readily  make  it  known. 

The  Swan  River  Daisy  (H.  i/:).— We  can  scaroely  plead  guilty  of  causing 
yon  disappointment,  since  your  question  was  answered  on  page  45  of  our  issue  of 
the  ISth  inst. ;  it  is  the  second  reply  on  the  first  column  of  the  page  quoted. 
We  sra  glad  to  Icam  we  hare  been  of  service  to  you  in  the  management  of  bees ; 
it  is  not  aU  apiarians  who  have  the  satisfaction  of  recording  the  taking  of  "  lots 
of  honey  this  year.*' 

Melon*— Old  ▼.  New  Seed  (/*.  C.).— As  a  rule  Melon  plants  raised 
from  seed  many  years  old  grow  less  vigorously  than  those  raised  fnim  new  seed, 
yet  after  all  the  qoestion  of  vigour  is  Tsiy  much  a  question  of  seed  and  treat- 
ment. If  you  pursue  the  method  that  has  previously  given  yon  satisfection 
you  will  doubtless  succeed  sgaiu.  Many  mora  Melons  are  grown  every  year 
xrum  new  than  from  old  seed,  and  over-luzuriance  can  be  checked  by  making 
the  sofl  very  firm,  and  not  having  it  very  rich.  Pure,  fresh,  and  rather  strong 
losm  is  suitabls,  and  if  the  plants  do  not  grow  freely  enough  they  can  be  stimu- 
lated with  liquid  manure. 

Striking  Pansy  Cuttings  (/d«m).— They  may  be  inserted  now,  choosing 
the  young  growths  that  have  not  piodnoed  flowers,  and  which  are  not  hollow. 
Bather  rich  yet  light  gritty  soil  surfaced  with  sea  rand  will  be  suitable,  the 
sand  having  been  for  some  time  exposed  and  washed  by  the  rain  or  artificially. 
We  should  not  use  any  fertiliser,  as  it  might  be  injurious  where  then  are  no 
roots  to  absorb  its  virtues.  Slugs  may  be  kept  in  check  by  dnstings  of  fresh 
lime  or  soot  applied  at  night  when  they  are  moving  and  feeding,  not  in  the  day 
when  tbeysrs  lurking  in  their  haunts.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  a  shaded  position, 
but  not  under  trees. 

Old  Prlmnlas  (/if«iR).— We  have  occasionally  seen  old  Primula  plants 
flower  excellently  a  second  season,  and  many  times  seen  them  faU.  Everything 
depends  on  the  condition  of  the  plants  and  the  treatment  to  which  they  are 
subjected.  If  the  plants  are  healthy  you  may  try  them  by  removing  all  dis- 
coloured foUage  and  premature  flowers,  removing  idso  a  portion  of  the  old  soil 
and  adding  fresh,  rich,  and  gritty  compost.  There  is  great  danger  in  over- 
potting  old  Primulas,  and  possibly  the  pots  your  pbmts  are  in  will  be  large 
enough,  but  yon  afford  us  no  data  for  expressing  a  deflnite  opinion.  Other 
questtons  will  be  answered  in  a  future  issue. 

Banaaaa  (C.  S.).—In  your  sesrch  for  information  yon  have  evidently  over> 
looked  an  article  on  page  4l7  of  our  last  volume,  the  issue  of  May  25th  of  the 
present  year.  Several  species  of  Mmas  are  there  referred  to,  and  the  cardinal 
points  of  euiturs  pointed  out.  If  you  require  fnrther  information,  and  will 
sptdtj  your  wants  and  state  your  conveniences  for  growing  Bananas,  we  shall 
be  glad  if  we  can  aid  you  in  accomplishing  your  object. 

Striped  Pelargoniums  C^.  If.)-— All  varieties  having  striped  flowers  are 
of  a  spcrtive  nature,  and  liable  to  revert  to  the  normal  form,  especially  when 
too  generously  cultivated.  If  the  Zonal  variety,  New  life,  is  planted  out  in 
rich  soil  it  grovra  strongly  and  often  produces  scarlet  flowers,  but  if  grown  in 
a  pot  and  partially  starved  the  flowers  generally  retain  their  peculiarity.  It  is 
undoubtedly  advisable  to  select  growths  Cor  propagating  that  produce  striped 
flowers,  and  the  plants  shonld  not  be  grown  in  large  pots  nor  rich  soil.  The 
same  remarks  apply  to  the  other  variety  of  which  you  have  sent  a  specimen. 
That  is  all  the  **  secret  **  there  is  about  the  matter  that  we  are  aware  of. 


Oniona  Tersus  Beetroot  (Ignoramtu).—la  \  collection  of  ten  sorts  oC 
vegetables  shown  in  July  we  should  prefer  the  white  winter  Onions,  which  you 
state  measured  15  inches  round  and  were  "  very  handsome,"  to  "  coarse  Pine 
Apple  Beet."  Yon  will  find  by  reference  to  previous  issues  of  this  Journal  that 
the  former  are  invariably  included  in  the  premier  prize  collections  staged  at  the 
Loudon  shows,  and  the  judges  aro  generally  disposed  to  favour  Onions  rather 
than  Beet.    Both,  however,  may  well  be  included  in  a  collection  of  ten  sorts. 

Mulching  Rose  Beds  (A.  M,  B.).— In  very  dry  seasons  and  districts  the 
method  yon  propose  might  with  advantsge  be  adopted,  but  it  will  scarcely  be 
necessary  to  mulch  the  beds  now,  as  the  earth  is  moist,  and  Boees  generally  have 
made  good  growths,  heat  being  now  needed  for  their  maturation.  There  is  one 
contingency  that  shonld  not  be  overlooked  in  mulching  beds  with  grass  from  an 
orohard— munely,  the  liability  of  filling  the  ground  with  weeds,  some  of  which 
may  be  very  difficult  to  extirpate. 

Exhibiting  Pelargoniums  (/Sf.y.).— Both  the  classes  to  which  you  direct 
our  attention  appear  clear  enough.  The  first  stipulates  for  twelve  distinct 
single  trusses,  and  more  cannot  be  staged.  In  the  second  the  term  *'  bunchee  " 
has  no  doubt  been  inserted  studiously,  not  accidentally,  and  means  that  several 
individual  trusses  may  be  grouped  together  to  form  the  requisite  number  of 
punches,  and  you  cannot  be  disqualified  by  so  exhibiting  them,  as  yon  would  be 
in  exact  conformity  with  the  schedule.  Size  of  trusses  Is  an  important  property 
in  a  Zonal,  but  much  less  so  in  a  Show  and  Fancy  Pelargonium  ;  hence,  no 
doubt,  i^e  distinction  that  has  been  made,  and  which  is  not  unusual. 

Inaects  on  Plnm  Treea— a  Dilemma  (C.  A,  /.).— We  tear  we  cannot 
tell  you  what  to  do  under  the  droumstanoss,  but  will  give  the  purport  of  your 
letter  in  case  any  of  onr  correspondents  may  be  able  to  suggest  a  remedy.  "  The 
under  sides  of  nearly  evenr  leaf  of  a  standard  Plnm  tree  are  thickly  covered  with 
aphides.  From  its  position  the  tree  cannot  be  syringed,  nor  can  anything  be 
burned  under  it ;  what  can  I  do  ?"  We  repeat,  we  have  no  clear  idea  of  what 
you  can  do  in  such  a  case ;  nor  can  we  tell  yon  how  to  banish  house  flies  from 
your  room,  much  as  wo  desire  to  aid  you  in  obtaining  what  you  long  for—**  a 
few  moments'  peace.'* 

Roaea  Unhealthy  (IT.  Waterfield).— The  leaves  you  have  sent  Indicate 
that  yonr  plants  are  in  a  debilitated  condition,  the  consequence  of  sterile  soil. 
In  such  a  case  they  are  peculiarly  liable  to  be  attacked  by  the  black  fungus.  We 
advise  yon  to  give  very  copious  supplies  of  liquid  manure  at  once,  and  also  at  a 
convenient  time  to  remove  the  soil  from  over  the  roots,  and  as  fer  as  they  ex- 
tend, and  apply  a  heavy  dressing  of  rich  manure.  This  will  stimulate  the  pro- 
duction of  stronger  growths  abd  larger  and  stonter  foliage,  which  will  probably 
not  be  attacked  by  the  fungus.  At  the  same  time  dissolve  8  ozs.  of  soft  soap  in 
a  gallon  of  water,  and  with  this  syringe  or  sponge  the  plants,  dusting  the  leaves 
when  they  are  wet  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  The  stamens  in  the  flowers  of  culti- 
vated plants  vary  considerably,  often  exceeding  the  normal  number,  especially 
when  they  are  voy  vigorous.  Six  stamens  is  the  usual  number  in  the  Ixioli- 
rions  and  other  allied  plants,  and  the  exception  you  have  noticed  was  due  to  the 
cause  mimed  above. 

Tomatoea  (Eortu$).—Th»  proper  mode  of  training  Tomatoes  can  only  bo 
determined  by  circumstances.  Grovm  outdoors  we  do  not  stop  our  plants  until 
they  have  produced  four  or  five  trusses  of  flowers.  The  plants  are  then  topped, 
all  the  axillary  growths  pinched  out,  and  all  subsequent  growths  pinched  as 
fast  as  they  appear.  The  whole  strength  of  the  plant  is  then  directed  to  the 
support  of  the  fruit  and  the  principal  foliage,  and  some  of  this  also  is  removed 
to  prevent  the  fruit  being  too  much  shaded.  The  same  system  may  be  adopted 
under  glass,  but  training  another  growth  that  issues  after  topping  as  a  leader  if 
the  space  to  be  occupied  is  not  covered.  See  also  the  plan  recommended  on 
page  64  of  our  lost  week's  issue.  You  would  find  Mr.  Iggulden's  manual  on  the 
Tomato  useful ;  it  can  be  had  from  this  office  post  free  for  U,  Id. 

Planting  Bulbs  In  Tnrf  (A^arcUnu).—^!!  the  free-growing  Narcissuses 
will  grow  well  in  your  churchyard  if  the  soil  is  moderately  fertile,  together  with 
the  other  bulbs  you  name.  Any  time  from  now  to  the  end  of  September  is  a 
good  time  for  planting ;  but  it  is  not  sufficient  to  make  holes  with  the  dibber 
and  drop  the  bulbs  in  them,  as  tiie  surroundings  are  then  often  so  hard  that  the 
roots  cannot  readily  take  possession  of  the  soil.  The  proper  plan  is  to  take  up  a 
square  of  turf  with  the  qwde  and  dig  up  the  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot,  and 
place  the  bulbs  so  that  when  the  turf  is  replaced  they  are  8  Inches  below  the 
surface.  Thus  treated  they  root  freely  into  the  looeened  soil.  When  the  turves 
are  placed  on  again  they  will  be  slightly  above  the  general  level,  but  will  not 
remain  so  for  long.  If  you  object  to  this  a  little  of  the  soil  can  be  spread  on  the 
grass,  which  it  will  benefit.  Bnowflakes  and  Snowdrops  may  be  planted  8  inches 
deep. 

'Vegetable  Marroira  not  Thriving  (SA^rfrrool:).— The  recent  very  cold 
nights  have  seriously  checked  the  growth  of  Vegetable  Marrows,  especially 
where  they  have  no  artificial  heat  to  the  roots  by  fermenting  materials.  In  all 
probability  your  plants  are  suffering  also  by  the  want  of  support.  Wo  should 
give  them  warm  liquid  manure,  soot  water  being  good  for  them,  and  not  permit 
them  in  their  present  weak  state  to  mature  their  fruit.  If  you  cut  the  fruits 
when  they  aro  4  or  5  inches  long  they  may  be  18  inches  apart,  but  if  you  suffer 
them  to  grow  large  you  must  not  allow  them  to  be  half  so  numerous.  There  is 
nothing  unusual  in  Lilies  of  the  VaUey  producing  seeds,  but  If  these  are  allowed 
to  mature  they  exhaust  the  plants  and  prevent  the  formation  of  strong  crowns 
for  producing  future  flowers. 

Gmba  on  Prlmnlas  (/*.,  AAboume  Hall),— Then  are  the  larvsa  of  one  of 
the  Weevils  (Otiorhynchus  sulcatos),  insects  very  injurious  in  gardens  both  as 
larvae  and  beetles.  Usually  they  enter  the  pupal  stage  before  this  time,  appear- 
ing as  beetles  in  August.  These  attack  the  Vine  and  various  fruit  trees,  par- 
ticularly at  night,  aftent'ards  resorting  to  succulent  plants  to  deposit  their 
eggs  just  below  the  surface  of  the  earth.  They  may  be  searched  for  with  a 
lantern,  and  to  keep  them  off  plants  in  pots  it  has  been  leoommended  to  water 
with  a  clear  solution  of  lime  or  with  soot  water.  We  have  reoently  heard  that  a 
very  diluted  edlution  of  carbolic  acid,  a  few  drops  only  in  a  quart  of  water, 
proves  particularly  distasteful  to  them.  If  eggs  are  deposited,  the  larvn  hatch 
in  September,  hybemate,  and  feed  up  in  the  spring  and  summer,  when  they  do 
the  most  damage. 

Pruning  Espalier  Fmlt  Treea  (/*.  /Z.).->The  best  method  to  pursue 
can  only  be  properly  determined  by  the  condition  of  each  tree.  Assuming  your 
trees  are  established  and  in  a  bearing  state,  at  the  same  time  healthy,  we  may 
say  generally  that  the  plan  followed  by  yonr  gardener  appean  to  be  right  in 

{>rinolple,  and  that  suggested  by  vouraelf  in  a  certain  sense  right  too.  If, 
nstead  of  the  shoots  not  wanted  being  cut  out  entirely  now,  they  had  been  pre- 
vented forming  by  disbudding  in  April,  those  selected  to  remain  would  have 
had  a  better  chance  of  aawnming  a  fruitful  habit.  Still,  it  would  not  be  wise  to 
do  as  you  suggest— namely,  permit  these  to  grow  unrestrictedly.  They  should 
be  shortened  in  June  or  July  to  within  four  or  five  leaves  of  the  base,  the  axil* 
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MAXIMUM  PRODUCE  OF  FABM  CBOPS. 
iQ>ntinvtd  from  page  69.) 

In  the  etra;  preTioasI;  alladed  to  Hr.  J.  C.  HortoD  nji :— "  No 
lilt  of  AgricaltDiBl  Maxinuii  complete  which  omita  the  experience 
of  the  Ber.  B.  Smith  of  Iioi«  Weedon,  NorthamptoiuhlTe.  Hii 
land  in  oqo  field  ia  a  clfty  loam,  and  in  aootber  a  claf  ed  graTelly 
•oil.  It  has  borne  sacceaire  Wheat  crops,  in  the  one  caM  for 
thirteen  jears,  and  in  the  other  for  eight  je»n.  The  crop  io  the 
former  ca«e  hat  arersK^  upward*  of  3B  bosfaeli  per  acre,  and  baa 
gradoallr  Increaied,  lo  that  lattetlf  it  haa  been  more  nearly 
6  qnarters."  What  eipeciallj  diitingniahea  thi*  from  ordliuny 
Bgricnltnral  eipenence  ii,  that  these  crops  are  obtained  withont 
the  addition  of  manure.  The  Loli  Weedon  mode  of  growiog 
Wheat  conilsta  simply  in  the  deep  and  thorongb  coltifatioD  of 
wide  fallowed  interval*  between  adjacent  triplet  rows  a  f  aot  apart 
from  one  another.  These  wide  iaterrali,  a  yard  in  breadth,  are 
at  ODCe  the  feeding  ground  of  this  year's  crop  and  the  teed  bed 
of  the  next,  Thi*  cultivation  a*  condncled  bj  Ur.  Smith  coita 
£7  St.  Od.  per  acre,  including  rent  aod  taies  (£2  it.  Zd.),  and  it 
tesnlt*  ie  obtaining  frotn  nfaat  is  reallj  half  the  land  a  crop  which 
would  generally  be  coniidered  a  good  one  though  takea  frooi  the 
whole  of  it,  and  this  it  yield*  annnallj  and  cooalantly.  At  the 
time  this  experimeDtal  practice  was  carried  out  preTioui  to  1869 
it  attracted  some  attention,  but  principally  on  acconot  ol  no 
manure  being  used,  trusting  to  cultiratiin  to  bring  into  operation 
the  elements  of  production  contained  io  the  eoil.  A*,  boweTer,  we 
have  no  analysis  of  this  toil  we  most  suppose  that  it  was  rich  in 
potash  chiefly,  such  as  we  haie  known  to  exist  in  land  in  a  certain 
district  as  having  produced  full  crops  of  every  kind  onder  ordiDary 
cultivation  withont  mannre  for  opwards  of  fifty  years.  The  Loi* 
Weedon  system  has  since  been  overshadowed  by  the  system  of 
continuous  cropping  and  com-growiog  introduced  to  notice  by 
Sir  J.  B.  Lanes'  experiments,  and  put  into  practioa  with  more  or 
less  success  by  Meaus.  Front  and  Hiddleditcb,  a  tall  accoaat  ot 
whose  practice,  with  our  OWD  oommeota  thereon,  waa  given  in 
this  Joaraal  under  tbe  heading  of  *'  Continaons  Cam-Growing 
and  Clay  Fanning  "  from  tbe  l^nd  ot  September  to  the  13tb  ol 
October,  1861. 

We  wish  now  to  call  attention  to  another  mode  which  has  had 
a  powerful  inBnence  towards  prodncing  maximum  crop*  whov 
tillage  and  manure  has  been  applied  with  judgment  and  experience. 
We  allude  to  tbe  effects  of  selection  called  "pedigree  in  cereals," 
and  as  Ibis  matter  was  introdnced  first  by  Major  Hallett  about 
twenty  years  ago  there  is  no  douht  bat  his  efforts  have  been 
attended  with  succen,  and  that  the  agriculturists  of  this  country 
have  now  a  much  better  class  of  cereals  for  seed  parposes  in  con- 
sequence. We  shall  only  i-h^Ttly  allade  h^re  to  Uajor  Hallett'a 
mode  of  selection,  bat  for  farther  information  refer  the  home 
farmer  to  an  article  in  this  Jonrnal  upon  the  (abject  entitled 
"  Pedigree  in  Cereals,"  dated  June  24th,  1880.  The  qoeetiMi  in- 
TOlves  three  points.  Fint,  that  no  two  grains  ot  any  cereal  will 
produce  plants  prednly  eqoal,  and  that,  therefore,  in  any  given 
qaantity  of  any  cereal,  whether  a  dozen  grainx,  a  pint,  or  a  quarter, 
there  is  one  grain  superior  in  producing  powertoanyof  theothen; 
second,  that  this  superiority  1*  Inheritable  ;  third,  that  it  may,  t^ 
repeated  selection  year  after  year  of  the  best  descendant  grain, 
be  greatly  increased,  and  become  pracUcally  a  fixed  characteristic 
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of  the  plant.  "  To  support  this  theory  we  grow  a  crop  of  Wheat, 
say  of  40  bushels  per  acre.  We  wish  for  mure.  How  is  more  to 
be  obtaiaed  ?  Can  we  grow  more  ears  in  number  7  JEind  if  so,  by 
what  method?  Can  we  sow  more  seed  per  acre?  No;  for  if 
we  do  we  shall  obtain  green  fodder  only,  not  corn.  If  we  drill 
1  bushel  of  seed,  or  broadcast  2  bushels,  per  acre  we  can  only 
obtain  about  one  million  of  ears  per  acre.  The  only  means  of  in- 
crease then  is  by  increasing  the  size  of  the  ear  and  its  contents, 
and  this  I  haye  effected  by  my  system  of  selection."  These  observa- 
tions of  Major  Hallett's  clearly  show  that  the  character  of  the 
grain  will  influence  the  maximum  produce  under  any  system  of 
cropping,  of  soil,  or  manuring. 

We  will  now  refer  to  maximum  crops  of  Oats.  We  have  obtained 
a  statement  through  a  medium  which  may  be  relied  upon  as 
truthful.  It  is,  however,  desired  by  the  grower  that  his  name 
should  not  be  mentioned,  although  the  information  is  freely  given. 
A  field  on  chalk  soil  in  a  well-cultivated  district  near  to  Andever, 
a  town  in  North  Hants,  was  sown,  after  a  crop  of  roots  fed  off  by 
sheep,  with  black  French  Oats  in  the  spring  of  1869,  and  the  produce 
realised  was  16  quarters  per  acre  over  the  whole  field.  Although 
these  French  Oats  are  generally  rather  light  weighers,  and  pro- 
bably not  weighing  over  34  lbs.  per  bushel,  still  this  must  be 
considered  a  crop  of  sufScient  value  to  be  recorded  by  us.  We, 
however,  pass  on  to  furnish  a  record  of  a  large  crop  of  Oats,  and 
which  our  informant  had  an  opportunity  of  viewing  before  they 
were  cut  whilst  almost  ready  for  harvest.  This  occurred  in  the 
year  1828  on  a  farm  called  Hook  Grange,  occupied  by  Mr.  J.  Wil- 
kinson, in  the  parish  of  Titchfield  in  South  Hants,  and  near  the 
seashore.  The  land,  which  was  sown  with  white  Tartarian  Oats 
after  Swedish  Ttzmips  fed  off  by  sheep,  was  about  7  acres,  the 
soil  being  a  deep  hazel  loam  upon  gravel.  The  produce  was 
17(  quarters  per  acre,  with  an  enormous  crop  of  straw,  which  it 
would  be  difficult  to  exceed  in  quantity.  The  drawback  to  this 
crop  was  in  consequence  of  the  light  weight  of  the  grain,  which 
did  not  exceed  33  lbs.  per  bushel,  owing  to  this  sort  of  Oat  grow- 
ing with  very  much  awn  or  beard  at  that  time.  They  have,  how- 
ever, been  much  improved  latterly  by  selection,  but  the  straw  for 
feeding  value  is  excelled  by  none. 

A  remarkable  valuable  crop  of  what  is  called  drege,  being  a 
mixture  of  winter  Oats  and  winter  Vetches  grown  together,  next 
deserves  notice.  This  occurred  in  a  good  agricultural  district  in 
Wiltshire.  We  are,  however,  not  authorised  to  give  the  grower's 
name,  although  we  rely  upon  it  as  truthful  that  the  produce 
per  acre  reached  the  large  quantity  of  thirty-two  sacks  per  acre, 
the  grain  and  pulse  being  of  heavy  weight,  and  the  produce  being 
of  about  equal  quantities  both  of  Oats  and  Vetches. 

We  now  proceed  to  record  crops  of  Barley.  We  first  must 
name  a  full  crop  of  American  Barley  grown  in  a  good  district 
in  North  Hants,  being  on  the  chalk  formation,  and  although  the 
grower  is  a  most  ent^rising  agriculturist,  we  are  not  at  liberty 
to  famish  his  name  in  connection  with  this  statement,  but  it  can 
be  confidently  relied  on  as  being  correct.  This  crop  was  grown 
after  Turnips  fe^  off  in  the  year  1874 ;  the  produce,  9  quarters 
and  2  bushels  per  acre,  of  high  quality  and  heavy  weight.  This 
crop  has,  however,  been  exceeded  by  a  home  farmer  who  is  an 
excellent  manager,  Mr.  Burnett,  on  the  estate  of  the  Misses 
Taunton  at  Ashley,  near  Stockbridge,  Hants.  The  land  is  on 
the  chalk  fonxiation,  and  on  a  field  of  3  acres.  In  the  year  1860, 
after  feeding  off  a  crop  of  roots,  the  land  was  sown  with  what 
Mr.  Burnett  calls  the  Giant  Barley,  which  we  suppose  is  neither 
more  or  less  than  the  long-eared  American  variety.  The  crop 
obtained,  however,  was  extraordinary,  being  sixty-one  sacks,  the 
produce  off  3  acres  of  land,  and  the  grain  of  good  malting  Quality, 
and  it  is  the  more  remarkable  in  consequence  of  the  land  being 
on  a  hill  farm  of  thin  chalk  soiL  We  must  not,  however,  omit 
to  notice  the  record  of  crops  of  Barley  alluded  to  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Cubitt  of  North  Waltham  in  Norfolk,  who  states  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society  in  bis  letter  to  Mr.  J.  0.  Morton, 
that  in  the  year  1844  the  quantity  grown  on  farms  in  that  district 
varied  from  7 J  to  9  quarters  per  acre.  We  have  various  cases 
which  may  be  recordel  of  the  growth  of  8  quarters  of  Barley  per 
acre  of  fine  quality  in  years  long  gone  by,  but  we  do  not  deem  it 
worth  stating  here,  as  they  have  been  entirely  eclipsed  by  several 
well-authenticated  records  as  above  stated. 

The  next  cereal  crop  to  be  named  is  Rye.  The  value  of  straw 
of  this  cereal  is  increasing  year  by  year,  and  is  higher  in  price 
than  that  of  any  other  crop.  We  have  one  record  to  make  of 
a  very  large  crop  of  Rye,  and  that  was  grown  on  a  chalk  soil  in 
a  well-farmed  district  of  Wiltshire ;  it  was  thirty  sacks  per  acre, 
and  the  statement  may  be  fully  relied  on. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Eone  Labour. — Preparation  will  now  be  needed  for  late  sowing  of 
Turnip  seed  after  green  crops  or  early  cereal  crops  such  as  Rye, 
Winter  Oats,  White  Canadian,  and  other  eariy  sorts  of  Oats ;  and 
when  the  heavy  rain  storms  which  have  ptrevailed  of  late  occur  the 
horses  may  be  employed  in  cross-ploughing  the  fallows  on  strong 
land  in  preparation  for  Wheat-seedmg  ;  also  where  it  is  intended  to 
lay  out  farmyard  or  town  dung  for  Wheat,  the  sooner  it  is  done  the 
better.  It  is,  however,  bad  policy  to  draw  bulky  manures  to  distant 
fields,  for  it  is  now  so  well  understood  that  artificial  or  portable 
manures  are  equally  adapted  for  Wheat  crops  as  ordinary  yard  dung, 
and  it  is  only  to  refer  to  these  columns  in  past  seasons  to  ascertain 
the  sorts  and  quantity  of  manures  which  we  have  so  often  advocated 
in  years  gone  by  as  well  adai)ted  for  the  sort  of  Wheat  and  the  nature 
of  the  soil.  At  every  dry  interval  horse-hoeing  and  hand-hoeing 
amount  the  various  root  crops  should  be  continued ;  but  we  notice 
daily  instances  in  different  parts  of  the  country  that  this  work  has 
been  sadly  neglected,  and  wnere  it  has  been  done  in  time  it  does  not 
destroy  the  weeds,  the  weather  continuing  very  showery.  It  will 
be  recollected  that  last  week  we  referred  to  women  picking-up 
weeds  after  the  hoers  as  having  been  a  successful  practice  by 
one  farmer  in  1860  and  other  wet  seasons.  It  is,  however,  now 
very  difficult  to  obtain  female  field  labour;  still  some  substitute 
may  be  found  by  men's  labour,  that  as  fast  as  the  weeds  are  cut  up 
with  the  hoe  they  may  be  collected  with  the  light  iron  garden  rakes 
in  small  heaps  between  the  lines  of  roots,  and  then  removed  at  leisure 
to  larger  heaps  at  certain  distances  with  the  light  five-grained  iron 
forks.  Some  may  think  that  this  would  not  pay  for  doing,  but  it  is 
just  a  question  of  the  loss  of  crop  or  saving  it,  for  continual  hoeing 
will  not  kill  the  weeds,  although  done  at  greater  cost  than  collecting 
them.  The  only  difficulty  we  foresee  is  in  those  outlying  districts  where 
a  sufficiency  of  hand  labour  either  by  women,  lads,  or  men  could  not 
be  obtained. 

Harvest  has  commenced  in  many  of  the  earlv  districts  by  cutting 
early  Peas,  winter  Oats,  Rye,  Ac,  and  this  should  call  the  attention  of 
the  nome  farmer  to  the  reality  of  his  position,  and  therefore  anticipate 
the  arrival  of  the  general  harvest  of  cereal  crops,  and  so  be  prepared 
for  the  work  of  using  the  mower,  also  the  reaping  and  binding  machine, 
in  the  various  kinds  of  works  for  which  each  are  best  adapted ;  and 
likewise  to  make  full  provision  for  all  eventualities  in  connection  with 
harvest  work,  but  especially  the  hiring  of  those  excellent  implements 
which  he  may  not  possess.  We  must  also  remind  him  that  the  harvest 
menth  and  following  few  weeks  is  the  best  period  for  cleansing  foul 
land  in  ordinary  seasons,  and  that  the  ordinary  work  on  the  farm 
usually  done  by  horses  cannot  be  made  available  to  do  sufficient  work 
where  there  is  much  cleansing  of  stubbles  to  be  done,  and  that  steam 
power  alone  can  be  depend^  upon  to  do  the  needful  work,  but  be 
supplemented  by  the  work  of  horses  in  finishing  off ;  and  that  what- 
ever the  expense  and  cost  may  be,  it  will  not  only  prove  the  best 
policy  but  the  cheapest,  because  it  is  done  at  the  right  time  and  with- 
out any  delay  or  hindrance  to  other  valuable  farm  labour  peculiar  to 
the  autumn  period  of  the  year,  such  as  seeding  of  Trifolium,  Vetches, 
winter  Oats,  and  Rye. 

Hand  Labour^— Thia  is  the  busy  period  of  the  home  farmer's  year, 
and  all  possible  diligence  and  foretnought  will  be  required  of  him,  as 
just  on  the  verge  of  harvest  numerous  requirements  crowd  upon  his 
mind,  all  of  which  must  be  considered  in  relation  to  each  other,  and 
also  that  which  may  be  the  most  important  and  requiring  his  first 
attention.  There  is  yet  some  hay  ungathered  in  most  districts,  for  in 
the  early  districts  of  gravel,  sand,  or  chalk  soil  the  first  growth  of 
Glovers  may  have  been  stacked  and  the  meadows  and  parklands  also  ; 
yet  the  second  growth  of  Clovers  and  other  Grasses  will  in  a  few 
days  be  ready  for  cutting  if  more  hay  is  required,  and  unless  it  is 
upon  some  stock  and  breeding  farms  for  sheep  the  Clovers  should  be 
*  cut  for  hay  the  second  time,  or  Ctherwise  for  Seed,  as  these  furni£>h 
items  of  sale  so  much  required  when  com  is  low  in  price ;  besides 
which  the  Clover  roots  will  furnish  a  much  better  preparation  for 
the  Wheat  crop  than  when  they  have  been  fed  dose  by  sheep.  The 
sowing  of  Turnip  seed  after  the  early  Peas  or  Rye,  Ac,  has  been  cut 
should  all  be  done  before  the  crops  are  harvested,  as  there  will  not 
be  time  when  stacking  the  crops  has  commenced.  Our  plan  is  there- 
fore to  sow  the  seeds  every  day  as  fast  as  the  crop  is  cut  between 
the  stocks  or  pooks,  after  which  these  can  be  removed  on  to  the 
seeded  land,  and  the  seeding  be  finished  entirely  before  the  crop  is 
carted  to  the  stack.  Where  the  harvest  is  late  in  some  of  the  western, 
north-western,  and  north  midland  districts  there  will  still  be  some 
work  of  haying  in  hand,  and  this  fact  leads  up  to  the  question  of 
making  the  hay  upon  the  new  system,  and  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously given  some  instructions  as  to  the  working  of  it  in  this 
Journal  of  the  22nd  of  June  last.  The  generalitv  of  farmers  have 
had  no  chance  of  having  satisfactory  proofs  of  its  success,  for 
the  meeting  of  Royal  Agricultural  Society  at  Reading  where  the 
trials  of  the  exhausting-of-heat  system  were  to  have  been  carried 
out,  and  was  looked  forward  to  by  many,  expecting  the  matter  would 
be  decided  upon  the  occasion  as  to  the  value  of  the  system  by  the 
exhibition  of  practical  illustrations  of  the  work  in  all  its  detail.  This 
may  be  done  in  about  two  months'  time,  when  the  ricks  connected 
with  the  trials  may  be  cut  and  the  question  of  the  condition  of  the 
hay  be  decided ;  for  although  the  heat  may  have  been  exhausted  out 
of  the  ricks  the  condition  in  which  they  were  put  together  will  have 
its  influence,  for  the  weather  was  wet  and  unsettled  during  the  early 
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period  of  the  trials  at  Reading  and  interfered  Tery  much  with  the 
trials  as  contemplated.  Let  these  trials  tnm  out  as  they  may,  we  are 
not  to  be  discouraged  in  this  matter,  and  we  advise  the  home  farmer 
to  make  his  own  tnals  upon  com  ricks,  as  well  as  hay  ricks,  under 
the  best  directions  which  are  given  by  the  makers  of  the  fans  for 
exhausting  heat  and  water  from  the  stacks.  In  making  some  obser- 
vations upon  the  subject  we  advise  that  hay  should  be  what  is  called 
half  made  before  stacking,  in  order  when  the  heating  takes  place 
that  the  atmospheric  air  may  pass  into  and  through  the  rick  and  dry 
it  as  fast  as  the  heat  is  witharawn  by  the  fan  ;  ror  at  half  made  the 
hay  may  be  ^ut  together,  although  it  may  have  received  a  shower 
and  is  not  quite  dry  ;  but  if  the  grass  Ib  green  it  will  settle  so  closely 
that  although  the  heat  may  be  drawn  out  the  air  cannot  follow  to 
dry  or  cool  the  hay. 
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PROFrrABLE  POULTRY  IN  CONFINEMENT. 

Encx)UBAOED  by  "  RiSTiBED  OLD  Fabmbb's  *'  remarks  on  the 
above  subject  in  the  Journal  of  a  few  months  ago,  I  decided  to 
try  what  I  could  do  in  the  same  way  myself.  I  have  now  plea- 
sure in  giving  my  experience,  and  hope  it  may  be  of  use  to  some 
of  your  readers. 

Having  a  small  lean-to  shed  which  could  be  spared  I  soon  had  it 
converted  into  a  good  roosting  place,  in  connection  with  which  I 
manufactured  a  run,  8  yards  long  by  2  yards  wide,  with  some 
rough  slabs  of  timber  and  galvanised  wire  which  I  had  by  me. 
On  the  18th  of  March  last  I  bought  twelve  hens  and  a  cock,  two  of 
the  hens  being  pure  Grey  Dorkings,  the  others  mixed  common 
barndoor  fowls,  for  which  I  paid  ll  10«.  l(^d»  From  the  18th 
of  March  to  July  16th  they  have  laid  612  eggs.  Most  of  them 
were  sold  in  the  local  market  (those  nsed  at  home  were  priced 
the  same),  and  realised  £2  1$,  ^^  being  at  the  rate  of  Km.  per 
dosen  as  nearly  as  possible.  I  also  sold  a  broody  hen  for  S#.,  set 
two,  and  have  now  twenty  chickens,  which  I  valne  at  about  14«. 
Sold  a  conple  of  the  oldest  fowl  for  killing  for  4«.  9^.,  being  the 
price  I  gave  for  them  at  first.  The  result  is  that  I  find  I  have 
made  a  profit  in  the  four  months  of  18«.  1^^.,  besides  having  the 
ten  remaining  fowls  for  nothing.    The  account  stands  as  follows  : 


BBTUBKS  FBOM  FOWiS. 

£   *,  d, 

ClSeggs S    1  8 

Broody  hen  sold    0    3  0 

SOchickens 0  14  0 

Oaeconplesold 0    4  9 


£  i,    d. 


£3    S    6 

COST  OF  FOWLS  AND  KXBP  OF  niTTO. 

£    «.    d, 

ISfowlB   110  101 

Light  com  and  maize,  &c 0  14    6 


8    8    3 


£2    5    81 


2    5    8| 


£0  18    \\ 

I  may  say  that  I  had  no  pievions  experience  whatever  in  the 
management  of  fowls,  but  followed  the  Mvice  given  in  your  paper 
as  regards  feeding,  cleanliness,  &c.  Having  removed  my  abode 
the  fowls  have  had  their  liberty  and  the  run  of  a  grass  field 
daring  the  past  month,  with  the  result  that  they  lay  larger  eggs^ 
and  that  it  does  not  cost  half  as  much  to  keep  them. 

I  find  that  the  Dorking  does  not  stitnd  confinement  well.  The 
sort  that  did  the  best  are  here  called  Ouckoo,  and  Cuckoo  and 
Brahma  crossed.— T.  O. 


POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  NOTES. 

Thb  season  which  opened  so  prosperously  for  the  poultry  yard 
has  sadly  changed  for  the  worse.  The  warmth  of  the  winter  an'd 
early  spring  was  most  favourable  to  the  fertility  of  eggs  and  to 
incubation.  We  began  with  splendid  broods,  but,  as  we  sub- 
sequently stated,  a?  the  season  advanced  it  seemed  as  if  the 
parent  birds  were  exhausted.  From  all  directions  we  received 
bad  reports  of  hatching  both  of  Ducks  and  chickens,  though 
we  must  say  that  we  had  little  to  complain  of  in  our  own 
yards.  During  the  last  few  weeks,  however,  dismal  accounts  of 
mysterious  maladies  and  high  mortality  are  almost  universal 
from  our  &ncier  correspondents.  Even  the  most  hardy  kinds 
of  fowls  seem  to  have  suffered  severely,  and  we  have  heard  of 
many  deaths  in  the  yard  of  a  great  Game-brewer,  whose  chickens 
lead  the  most  natural  and  hardy  lives.  It  seems  as  if  the  air  was 
at  times  pervaded  with  influences  hostile  to  feathered  life,  as 
epidemics  sometimes  prevail  among  the  human  race.  Unfortu- 
nately we  are  quite  unable  to  prescribe  any  specific  for  the  pre- 


sent want  of  condition  in  chickens,  for  in  our  own  broods  illness 
has  appeared  in  many  forms — coughs,  colds,  rheumatism,  and 
diarrhoea.  The  latter  malady  has  been  very  destructive,  doubtless 
from  the  excessive  growth  of  rank  vegetation.  We  have  fed  our 
younger  broods  almost  entirely  on  rice,  both  boiled  and  raw, 
and  since  this  rigime  was  started  the  chickens  have  picked  up 
wonderfully.  The  half-grown  birds  have  suffered  from  a  kind 
of  influenza  in  whole  flocks;  not  violent  cold  or  roup,  but  a 
constant  coughing  and  thickness  in  the  throat.  Of  course,  it 
is  impossible  to  administer  medicine  to  each  bird  individually 
where  the  stock  is  large,  so  they  must  be  treated  collectively. 
The  tonic  mixture  which  we  have  often  prescribed  should  be 
given  in  the  water,  and  WiUton's  tonic  paste  dissolved  in  hot 
water  and  mixed  with  the  soft  food  is  a  gentle  and  excellent 
stimulant.  As  long  as  fowls  are  well  and  thriving  we  dislike  all 
stimulants,  but  this  is  just  the  time  for  them,  and  their  judicions 
use  may  change  a  limp  and  dejected  lot  of  young  birds  into  bright 
and  vigorous  specimens.  When  froth  collects  in  the  throat  we 
have  found  perchloride  of  iron  (single  strength)  very  useful.  We 
paint  the  throat  lightly  with  it  with  a  camePs-hair  pencil,  and  the 
growth  of  any  canker  is  at  once  checked,  otherwise  a  frequent 
sequel  to  a  cold  becomes  chronic. 

With  us  the  course  of  the  Pigeon  season  has  been  the  converse 
of  that  of  the  poultry.  It  opened  badly  ;  the  hens  seemed  ex- 
hausted with  the  warm  winter  and  in  many  cases  constant  laying 
during  the  months  of  their  separation  ;  they  laid  irregularly,  and 
the  young  ones  hatched  were  weakly  and  poor.  Since  the  wet 
weather  began  our  own  birds  have  improved  marvellously 
and  are  breeding  rapidly,  while  hardly  a  squab  has  flagged  or 
died.  We  have  always  found  hot  seasons  unfavourable  to  a  large 
increase  of  our  Pigeons  ;  they  dislike  thundery  and  airless 
weather,  which  seems  to  predispose  .them  to  'many  complaints. 
The  rains  we  have  had  have  doubtless  cleared  the  atmosphere, 
which  invigorates  the  birds.  It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  high- 
class  Pigeons  likely  to  be  required  in  autumn  for  the  show  pen 
must  be  parted  early  in  August  We  have  often  let  our  own 
continue  to  breed  into  the  autumn  and  have  always  regretted  it. 
The  feeding  of  successive  pairs  much  exhauBts  the.  parents,  espe- 
cially the  cocks,  and  the  later  young  ones  generally  succumb  to 
a  cold  autumn.  Those  who  have  a  stock  of  feeders  must  look 
out  for  a  pair  nesting  at  the  same  time  as  each  valuable  pair  of 
breeders  to  transfer  the  last  pair  of  eggs  to  them.  These  are 
then  saved,  the  parent  cocks  can  be  left  with  any  squeakers  they 
are  still  feeding  for  a  few  days,  and  the  hens  at  once  put  into  the 
separate  loft  or  apiary  they  are  to  occupy  for  the  winter.  All 
nests  and  all  boxes  suitable  to  nesting  should  be  removed,  other- 
wise encouragement  is  given  to  the  hens  to  keep  on  laying.  By 
this  time  the  sexes  of  early-hatched  young  Pigeons  can  generally 
be  distinguished.  They  should  be  separated  from  the  general 
flock  and  put  respectively  with  the  old  cocks  and  bens. 

Some  extra  classes  and  cups  have  been  added  to  the  schedule 
of  the  Hertfordshire  Show.  Entries  are  to  be  kept  open  till 
Saturday,  29th  inst.— C. 
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16th.— Fine,  bright,  and  warm. 

17tb.— Fine  and  breezy  till  6  PJL,  then  rain. 

18th.— Fine,  bright,  and  breeiy. 

19th. — Fine,  WHrm,  windy. 

SOth.— Very  fine  throughoat. 

Slat.— Fine  and  bright ;  much  wind,  OTercast  afterwards. 

SSnd.— Fine  bnt  overcast^  with  showen 

The  temperature  conUnuee  Teiy  near  the  aTonge,  bat  mote  equable  than 
usual,  the  nights  be^ng  warmer  and  the  days  oouler  than  is  generally  the  case, 
and  owing  to  the  amount  of  wind  and  to  showers  high  mazimiuii  tempefatures 
are  altogether  absent.— G.  J.  Btmohs. 
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orchard  trees  to  fiad  much,  if  not  most,  of  their  food  id  the 
soil,  aod  thiB  they  do  on  f&Tom^ble  orchard  Boils. 

As  we  think  it  neceesaij  to  furnish  most,  if  not  all,  the  food 
needed  by  Vine?  arlificially  without  altering  the  mechanical 
nature  of  the  soil,  we  first  of  all  inquire  what  food  (and  in  what 
proportions)  a  Vine  needs,  and  in  what  form  it  may  be  best 
applied.  The  first  thiogwe  turn  to  is  the  compoBition  of  what 
the  Vine  takes  out  of  the  soil  to  manufacture  sterna,  shoots, 
and  fruits.  To  those  who  have  not  tables  of  aualysis  ready  to 
turn  to  it  may  not  be  out  of  place  to  say  hare  that 
TsB  Ash  of  Tire  Wood  ii 
Potash      


WHY,  WHEN,  AND  HOW  WE  MANURE  OUR  VINES. 
THE  CAPAUITT  OF  S0IL3  FOR  SALTS  AND  GASEa. 

(j*N  order  to  be  fairly  understood  apon  this  im- 
<     portant  subject  it  will  be  necessary  to  go  into 
K     details,  but  at  the  same  time  I  hope  to  be  at 
^     once  clear  and  concise  enough  to  enable  your 
'      readers  to  follow  me  without  eSort  aud  with- 
out weariness.    To  begin  with,  something  must 
be  said  on  the  capacity  of  soils  for  salts  and  gases, 
for  different  soils  need  difEerent  treatment  in 
T  to  secure  approximate  results  with  a  minimum  of 
,  mse  and  of  loss.    All  soils  are  not  equal  either  in 
their  natural  fertility  or  in  their  capacity  for  retaining  plant 
food.     Some  soils,  sands  for  lostaoce,  instead  of  retaining  the 
aalts  and  gases  supplied  in  the  form  of  manures,  aod  instead 
of  only  parting  with  them  to  cultivated  crops,  part  with  them 
to  the  rains  when  these  come  in  snfficient  quantities  to  pass  in 
bulk  through  the  soil.     Others,  agaio,  although  they  are  ad- 
mirably fitted  to  retain  salta  and  gusea,  are  so  very  cloae  and 
adheeive  that  they  are  not  auiled  for  arable  culture,  and  pecu- 
liarly unsuited  to  the  cultivation  of  fruit  trees,  and  eepeciolly 
the  Vine.    Both  kinds  of  soils  are  therefore  avoided  as  far  as 
possible,  or  the  one  is  corrected  by  being  duly  mixed  with  the 
other.     This,  in  many  cases,  might  be  done  with  great  advan- 
tage, and  might,  in  some  instances,  be  even  preferable  to  cart- 
ing medium  loam  from  a  long  diatance,  as  when  one  descrip- 
tion of  soil  is  at  hand  only  a  half,  more  or  less,  of  the  opposite 
description  will  be  needed.    At  all  events  it  ia  necessary,  or  at 
the  very  least  wise,  to  have  a  certain  proportion  of  clay  in  every 
cultivated  soil,  and  much  more  especially  in  a  Vine  border,  for 
according  to  the  proportion  of  clay  in  the  soil  will  be  the 
capacity  for  ratainiog   manures,  whether  applied  aa  liquid 
mannre  to  pass  through,  or  as  top-dressings  to  be  washed  in. 
At  the  same  time  it  is  also  necessary  that  enough  opening  ma- 
terial be  either  naturally  in  the  soil  or  artificially  mixed  with 
it,  for  unless  this  is  the  case  water  will  not  readily  pass  away, 
and  BO  will  become  stagnant  and  destructive.    Neither  will  the 
roots  ramify  freely,  and  unless  the  soil  be  gritty  enough  and 
firm  enough  to  cause  the  roots  to  multiply  and  break  up  into 
numberless  fibres  the  results  will  not  be  first-clasa. 

The  above  remarks  are  only  general,  hut  sufficient  to  convey 
my  meaning.  In  the  case  of  Vine  borders  I  put  more  value 
upon  having  the  soil  mechanically  right  than  chemically  so, 
always  providing,  of  courBe,tbat  it  contains  nothiug  deleterious. 
Ab  reguds  Vines  we  tntst  much  more  to  what  food  is  f  urniHhed 
artificially  than  to  what  the  soil  will  yield  of  itself,  for  that  in 
the  richest  natural  soil  would  not  produce  reeults  to  satisfy  any 
of  us.     With  orchards  it  is  somewhat  diSerent,  for  we  expect 


Uagnmia 

PhoBphorio  acid 
Gulphuric  acid 


Total 


...  lOCKK) 


99-96 


These  tables  approximate  to  all  others  that  I  have  seen, 
although  some  show  slight  differences ;  still  the  above  are 
suEEcient  as  a  guide.  The  wood,  it  ought  to  be  remembered, 
consists  chiefly  of  water,  and  even  after  the  wafer  is  by  evapo- 
ration driven  off,  what  remains  ia  cbiefiy  organic  sabstancee, 
which,  when  burned,  leaves  a  small  per-centage  of  ash.  This 
ash  ia  all  that  is  taken  out  of  the  border,  if  we  except  a  little 
ammonia  or  nitric  acid,  which  is  very  easily  returned,  and  ia 
generally,  in  fact,  applied  in  very  much  greater  quantity  than  is 
necessary.  This  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind.  Of  course  there 
is  the  annual  crop  of  fruit  (as  well  as  shoots)  which  is  annually 
taken  from  the  Vines  ;  but  if  green  Vine  wood  consists  chieSy 
of  water,  what  shall  we  say  of  Grapes,  and  especially  of  those 
not  very  well  cnitivated  ?  The  truth  is  the  total  amount  taken 
out  of  the  border  by  the  annual  crops  is  very  small.  Kever- 
tbelees,  it  is  none  the  worse  to  know  exactly  what  ia  taken  out, 
BO  we,  OS  in  the  case  of  the  wood,  may  just  as  well  state  here 
that 

Tbs  Abb  o»  Qbapib  oortaiks  or 


Uagnetia       

Pbospdoric  aciJ   ...    1 
Sutpfaoric  acid 
Oilda  of  Mangaaese 


16'B9 


98:4 


29-15     . 


99-91 


99-99 


We  have  collected  a  great  number  of  analytical  tables,  but 
tTie  above  are  the  only  ones  to  hand  which  give  the  analysis  of 
the  mineral  matters  found  in  Qrapea ;  and  although  it  might 
have  been  better  to  have  given  one  table  only,  showing  the 
exact  per-centage  of  each  component  of  the  whole  fruit  taken 
together,  still  some  advantage  may  follow  from  having  them 
separate,  for  possibly  such  facts  as  the  o  le  that  Grape  stones 
have  a  greater  per-centage  of  phosphoric  acid  than  not  only 
any  other  part  of  the  fruit  but  of  the  Vine,  may  throw  some 
light  on  the  conditions  necessaty  to  secure  a  free  sot  or  to  do 
away  wilb  atones  altogether.    One  fact  stands  out  above  all 


— Vou  V,  Third  bi 
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others,  and  that  ie  that  foremost  among  the  substances  re- 
quired by  Vines,  whether  to  supply  the  wants  of  the  fruit 
or  of  the  Vines,  is  potash,  and  next  to  potash  lime,  then 
phosphoric  acid. 

MANTJRE3. 

Haying  found  what  Vines  require  as  food  from  the  soil,  and 
what  kind  of  soil  at  once  promotes  the  formation  of  proper 
roots  and  retains  best  the  salts  and  gases  of  the  manures  we 
apply,  we  will  next  inquire  what  is  usually  applied  as  manures. 

Lime, — We  notice  lime  first  because  it  is  most  easily  dis- 
posed of.  Lime  is  universally  applied  to  soils,  and  Vine  borders 
generally  have  their  full  share — at  least  when  these  are  first 
made.  Nevertheless,  it  is  quite  probable,  and  even  tolerably 
certain,  that  not  enough  is  given  afterwards.  Repeated  and 
effectual  waterings  of  the  borders  tend  to  carry  tne  lime  in 
the  borders  out  of  the  soil  and  into  the  drains,  and  so  in  time 
the  soil,  even  soils  naturally  limy,  becomes  deficient  in  this 
essential  plant  food.  Lime,  again,  is  particularly  valuable  in 
keeping  soil  sweet,  or  even  in  purifying  it  when  sourness 
already  exists,  and  there  need  be  no  fear  of  excessive  liming, 
for  even  when  present  in  large  quantities,  comparatively  speak- 
ing, it  will  not  hurt  Vines,  but  the  reverse.  Bearing  this  fact 
in  mind  I  give  lime  to  the  soil  when  making  up  the  borders, 
and  occasionally  afterwards  in  winter  time  sprinkle  a  dusting 
over  the  borders  inside  and  out  to  keep  the  soil  sweet,  and 
that  the  Vines  may  not  lack  lime  in  their  food. 

Phosphoric  Acid, — After  lime  we  place  phosphoric  acid,  not 
because  that  Vines  require  it  in  greater  quantity  than  anything 
else,  or  in  even  so  great  an  abundance,  but  because  the  majority 
treat  their  Vines  as  if  they  did. 

After  lime  bones  are  generally  applied  in  rather  large  quanti- 
ties for  the  reason  often  given,  that  bones  are  a  lasting  manure, 
and  the  fact  of  their  being  lasting  leads  not  a  few  to  make 
bones  the  only  manurial  substance  applied  when  the  borders 
are  made — a  practice  we  are  very  far  fiom  condemning, 
although  their  application  may  altogether  be  dispensed  with 
without  the  border  being  thereby  any  less  fit  to  produce  full 
crops  of  Grapes.  Whether  bones  should  be  applied  either 
when  the  borders  are  made,  or  afterwards  as  top-oressings  of 
bonemeal  annually,  as  some  do,  or  not  at  all,  wholly  depends 
on  the  means  to  be  afterwards  adopted  to  keep  a  proper  supply 
of  phosphoric  acid  within  reach  of  the  roots.  As  we  are  going 
into  details  somewhat  it  may  bo  as  well,  for  the  sake  of  your 
younger  readers,  to  say  that  bones  in  a  fresh  state  are  made  up 
of  phosphate  of  lime  or  bone  earth  and  organic  matter,  which 
is  rich  in  nitrogen,  and  which  when  decaying  in  the  soil  form 
ammonia,  to  the  action  of  which  the  first  efiEect  of  bonemeal, 
when  applied  to  grass  land  or  vegetable  crops,  is  due.  The 
bone  eartn  (it  differs  in  different  animals)  contains  about  40  per 
cent,  of  phosphoric  acid,  generally  55  per  cent,  of  lime  with 
traces  of  magnesia. 

After  Vine  borders  are  made  up  and  the  Vines  growing  and 
bearing  they  are  generally  "  helped  "  with  top -dressings,  but 
more  especially  with  liquid  manure.  It  may  oe  fairly  stated 
that  90  per  cent,  use  guano  alone  in  making  liquid  manure, 
while  not  a  few  use  sheep  and  deer  droppings.  These  waters 
applied  to  plants  that  are  growing  in  exhausted  soil,  but  other- 
wise healthy,  produce  an  instantaneous  and  wonderful  increase 
of  vigour,  which  has  led  many  to  use  such  when  better  material 
was  running  to  waste  at  their  hand.  The  value  of  such  liquid 
manures  depends  very  largely,  their  immediate  effect  almost 
wholly,  on  the  nitrogen  they  contain,  and  after  the  nitrogen  as 
it  exists  in  ammonia  or  nitrates  to  phosphoric  acid,  although 
potash  is  also  present.  Still  guanos  (they  differ  largely),  gene- 
rally speaking,  owe  ttieir  value  chiefly  to  the  bone-earth  and 
nitrogen  they  contain,  so  that  the  use  of  bones  and  guanos 
chiefly,  or  even  largely,  does  not  meet  the  demand  of  the  Vines 
for  porash.  It  is  true  very  fine  Grapes  have  been  grown 
by  the  use  of  these  alone,  but  not  economically,  for  when 
potash  is  supplied  in  suf&cient  quantities  by  the  use  of  guano 
there  must  oe  a  very  great  waste  of  valuable  and  costly  phos- 
phates and  nitrogen. 

With  the  idea  of  furnishing  potash  Xo  the  Vines  wood  ashes 
have  been  very  much  recommended  of  late  years,  and  will  no 
doubt  be  largely  used  by  many.  Potash  as  it  exists  in  wood 
ashes  is  easily  soluble,  and  even  in  good  holding  loam  dis- 


appears rather  quickly  when  only  supplied  in  this  form  when 
the  borders  are  made.  Used  in  moderation  as  top-dressing 
either  annually  or  biennially  they  are  more  likely  to  do  good  ; 
but  I  would  here  remark  that  not  only  is  potash  thus  applied 
,  liable  to  disappear  quickly,  but  it  is  a  popular  fallacy  to 
suppose  that  wood  asnes — unless,  indeed,  it  be  Vine  wood — 
are  particularly  rich  in  potash.  Doubtless  a  few  woods  leave 
ashes  rich  in  potash,  but  a  very  much  greater  number  furnish 
lime  chiefly.  When  we  have  to  apply  100  lbs.  of  ashes  in 
order  to  furnish  6  lbs.,  10  lbs.,  or  even  15  lbs.  of  potash,  there 
is,  I  apprehend,  no  small  danger  of  overloading  the  soil  with 
matters  not  wanted.  At  the  same  time,  while  uttering  this 
warning  note,  I  do  not  condemn  their  use,  for  lime  and  other 
matters  may  be  thus  furnished  economically,  and  it  is  cer- 
tainly better  to  use  the  refuse  of  a  burning  heap  to  furnish  this 
than  to  spend  money  buying  it  elsewhere  and  allowing  that  at 
the  door  to  waste.  Economically  and  safely  it  can  only  be 
applied  in  small  quantities.  When  applied  for  the  sake  of 
the  potash  they  contain  only,  it  is  better  to  wash  the  soluble 
matter  out  and  apply  the  water,  or  to  sprinkle  the  ashes  on 
the  border  and  allow  the  salts  to  be  bleacned  in  with  the  rains 
or  watered-in,  afterwards  removing  the  refuse. 

Top- dressings  generally  consist  of  animal  dropping^s  or  merely 
ordinary  stableyard  manure  half  decayed.  Buch  will  yield  all 
the  different  compounds  the  Vines  require,  including  potash; 
but  as  a  matter  of  fact  most  of  the  mineral  matter  is  in  the 
straw  and  is  removed  with  it,  for  it  is  only  when  the  whole 
becomes  altogether  decayed  that  the  mineral  matter  is  available 
for  food,  and  this  is  the  reason  why  in  farming  one  manuring 
is  found  sufficient  for  a  four  or  a  six-course  rotation.  Top- 
dressings,  as  we  have  said,  are  generally  removed  before  thej 
become  so  decayed  as  to  form  part  of  the  soil,  and  I  think  this 
is  well,  for  nothing  so  speedily  makes  a  healthy  loam  inert  as 
large  quantities  of  decayed  manure  mixed  with  it.  This  evil 
I  believe  exists  in  nine  out  of  every  ten  cases  of  old  Vine 
borders,  and  when  it  happens  the  surface  ought  to  be  bodily 
removed  and  replaced  with  healthy  material.  Top-dressings 
are  in  our  opinion  more  valuable  ss  conservers  of  moisture  and 
for  encouraging  roots  upwards  than  for  the  actual  food  they 
supply. 

We  use  urine  with  a  view  to  maintaining  an  abuudant  supply 
of  potash.    That  from  the  stables  and  cow  houses  supplied  us 
with  an  inexhaustible  store.    Eich  in  potash,  it  is  also  rich  in 
many  other  foods,  and  chie£  among  these  we  may  mention 
nitrogen  compounds.     It  is  this  chiefly  which  makes  guano 
valuable.     Of  course  urine  contains  no  phosphoric  acid,  but  in 
borders  containing  the  usual  amount  of  bones  a  further  supply 
of  phosphoric  acid  is  hardly  needed.    I  used  bones  rather 
sparingly  for  two  good  reasons,  one  being  that  we  have  a  tank 
filled  always  with  sewage  water,  and  that  everybody  knows  is 
peculiarly  rich  in  phosphoric  acid.    This  sewage  water  is  very 
weak,  and  I  consider  it  to  be  of  just  about  the  same  value  of 
equally  weak  guano  water.    In  times  of  drought  we  have  often 
no  other  water,  and  I  never  hesitate  to  use  it  freely  and  with 
first-rate  results.    This  is  used  in  summer,  the  urine  is  used  in 
winter.    One  thousand  pounds  of  cow's  urine  contain  some- 
where about  40  lbs.  of  potash  salts,  say  20  lbs.   of  potash. 
Twenty  pounds  of  potash  is  more  than  an  ordinary  houseful 
of  Vines  will  use  in  a  long  time.    This  quantity  is  contained 
in  half  a  ton  of  pure  urine,  or  from  four  to  five  times  as 
much  as  is  contained  in  half  a  ton  of  ordinary  stableyard  ma- 
nure.   The  reason  it  is  used  in  winter  is  that  it  may  be  applied 
pure  when  the  roots  are  resting  without  injuring  them.    This 
I  have  proved  beyond  the  possibility  of  a  doubt.    The  appli- 
cation of  half  a  ton  of  liquid  manure  to  a  border  is  a  small 
task  compared  with  applying  3  tons,  and  when  applied  in  sum- 
mer it  is  not  even  safe  when  diluted  to  that  extent.    Moreover, 
as  we  have  already  said,  it  occasionally  happens  that  the  only 
water  available  here  in  summer  is  liquid  manure.    But  above 
all,  urine  is  not  fit  for  plant  food  in  a  fresh  state.    The  potash 
is  bound  up  chemically  with  lactic,  hippuric,  and  sulphuric 
acids,  and  these  salts  are  better  when  allowed  to  soak  into 
lumps  of  loam  or  clay,  and  become  changed  into  the  car- 
bonate, in  which  state  the  roots  readily  and  with  benefit  use  it. 
Again,  the  urea  which  is  in  the  urine  also  changes  for  the 
better,  first  to  ammonia  and  then  to  nitric  acid,  in  which  states 
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it  is  readily  used.  By  applying  it  in  winter,  then,  it  gets  pre- 
pared to  do  its  work  jast  when  it  is  required.  Last,  but  by  no 
means  least,  often  urine  cannot  be  had  except  during  winter. 

Among  plant  foods  water  occupies  the  chief  place,  just  as 
water  is  the  chief  item  in  every  bill  of  fare  for  animals.  That 
is  pretty  well  understood,  and  it  would  have  been  hardly  worth 
while  repeating  it  here.  Many  Vines  are  allowed  to  sufEer  by 
want  of  a  proper  supply.  The  amount  of  water  that  a  healthy 
Vine  will  evaporate  is  very  great,  especially  in  hot  weather, 
and  no  matter  what  other  food  is  provided,  unless  water  is 
used  very  freely  first-rate  results  need  not  be  expected.  Those 
who  have  been  most  successful  have  all  used  water  freely.  In 
many  cases  as  much  as  70  or  80  inches  are  given  in  the  course 
of  a  summer  with  advantage. 

On  this  point  I  will  not  further  enlarge,  but  feel  constrained 
to  point  out  that  water  is  Nature's  great  cleanser,  and  that  soils, 
more  especially  those  heavily  manured,  such  as  Vine  borders, 
will  not  long  remain  sweet  and  healthy  unless  water  passes 
through  them  freely.  When  manure  is  always  being  washed 
into  borders  and  none  ever  washed  out  it  must  remain  there, 
and  even  the  best  composed  border  will  become  surcharged  in 
time,  and  that  time  not  a  distant  one,  when  food  much  in  ex- 
cess of  what  the  roots  remove  is  continually  applied.  The 
case  is  very  simple.  No  one  need  fear  the  impoverishment  of 
a  properlv  made  border  by  passing  water  through  it.  Only 
that  whicn  the  clay  cannot  hold  will  pass  away,  while  the  clay 
will  continue  to  hold  an  ample  abundance.  No  border  need 
ever  become  sour  if  enough  lime  and  sufficient  water  be  applied 
—that  is,  if  it  is  well  drained  and  properly  constructed  of 
suitable  materials. 

Such  is  an  outline  of  my  practice  and  the  reasons  for  it,  so 
far  as  the  application  of  food  to  Vines  is  concerned.  The 
results  of  this  I  have  previously  given,  and  they  speak  for 
themselves.  At  the  same  time  the  use  of  proper  materials 
for  forming  borders  and  for  maintaining  them  in  a  state  of  full 
and  healthy  fertility  is  only  one  phase,  although  an  important 
one,  of  successful  Grape  culture.  The  management  of  the 
tops  was  recently  discussed,  no  doubt  with  profit  to  all,  and 
I  then  gave  my  practice,  holding  nothing  bacK.  I  have  done 
the  same  in  this  case,  and  in  whatever  discussion  may  follow 
I  expect  equal  frankness.— Single-handed. 


MUSHROOMS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

{Continued  from  page  61,) 

CASING  THE  BEDS. 

A  SEOTioN  of  the  casing  is  shown  in  the  figure  pre- 
viously referred  to  (page  468,  last  volume).  The  thick- 
ness of  the  soil  on  Mushroom  beds  must  be  governed  by 
its  nature.  If  very  heavy  it  will  only  need  to  be  an  inch 
thick  when  beaten  as  finuly  as  possible ;  if  of  medium 
texture  it  may  be  H  inch  thick ;  if  light  or  of  a  sandy 
nature  2  inches.  When  the  work  of  casing  is  well  done 
it  seals  up  the  heat  in  the  bed  to  a  surprising  extent ;  but 
it  will  not  do  this  effectually  if  the  orthodox  plan  is  fol- 
lowed of  dipping  the  spade  in  water,  and  plastering  the 
soil,  making  it  smooth  as  a  cement  floor.  It  should  be 
made  firm  and  also  smooth,  but  the  soil  must  be  sufi&- 
ciently  moist  for  the  necessary  compression,  and  should 
be  watered  to  make  it  so,  if  needed,  before  being  placed 
on  the  beds.  There  is  a  very  good  reason  for  this 
which  all  who  are  engaged  in  growing  Mushrooms,  or 
trying  to  grow  them,  do  not  fuUy  comprehend.  "When 
the  surface  is  plastered  like  mortar  it  shrinks  sooner 
or  later  and  forms  fissures.  If  these  are  produced 
quickly  the  heat  and  virtues  of  the  bed  escape  through 
them  ;  if  they  do  not  form  for  some  weeks  and  the  soil 
has  become  permeated  with  the  mycelium  the  delicate 
threads  are  broken,  and  when  this  is  the  case  we  have 
no  more  right  to  expect  an  abundance  of  fine  Mush- 
rooms than  we  have  to    expect  that  a  telegraphic 


message  will  be  transmitted  when  the  wires  are  cut. 
It  is  this  cutting  off  the  lines  of  supply  from  the  in- 
terior to  the  surface  of  the  beds  that  is  the  primary 
cause  of  Mushrooms  ceasing  to  grow  after  they  have 
formed,  turning  brown,  and  withering.  The  shrinkage 
of  the  soil  breaks  these  slender  lines  of  communication, 
and  they  are  not  unfrequently  severed  by  the  weight  of  a 
man  being  suddenly  thrown  on  the  bed,  that  weight,  as 
is  common,  resting  on  one  hand  for  the  purpose  of  some 
portion  of  the  bed  being  more  easily  reached  with  the 
other.  It  is  not  the  mere  weight  that  does  the  injury, 
but  the  jerking  manner  in  which  it  is  applied.  This 
may  appear  a  small  matter  to  dwell  on,  but  like  a 
number  of  other  small  matters  it  is  of  more  importance 
than  is  apparent  at  the  first  glance.  The  withering  of 
thousands  of  Mushrooms  have  perplexed  many  culti- 
vators. The  beds  and  house  have  neither  been  too  wet 
nor  too  dry,  too  hot  nor  too  cold,  yet  the  pea-like 
Mushrooms  have  refused  to  move,  except  backwards. 
The  snapping  of  the  extremely  brittle  and  cobweb-like 
mycelium  is  with  much  confidence  submitted  as  the 
chief  cause  of  the  evil,  and  it  is  a  little  surprising  it 
has  not  been  submitted  before. 

TEMPBBATURE  FOR  MUSHROOMS. 

September  being  the  month  in  which  Mushrooms  are 
produced  the  most  bountifully  in  pastures,  the  tem- 
perature of  that  month  will  indicate  their  requirements 
under  cultivation.  It  is  certain  that  not  a  few  failures 
occur  in  Mushroom  houses  by  too  much  heat  accom- 
panied by  an  unduly  dry  atmosphere,  such  as  is  pro- 
duced by  hot-water  pipes  and  a  deficient  supply  of 
moisture.  As  a  rule  those  houses  in  which  Mushrooms 
succeed  the  best  are  kept  at  a  temperature  ranging 
from  55^  to  60^,  a  genial  atmosphere  being  at  the 
same  time  maiatained.  Now,  what  do  we  find  in  the 
open  air  during  the  Mushroom-growing  month — iSeptem- 
ber  ?  Those  who  will  take  the  trouble  to  examine  the 
daily  September  (London)  temperatures  for  the  past  ten 
years  and  will  take  the  means  for  the  whole  period  will 
find  the  maximum  to  be  67'7®  and  the  minimum  48*8*^, 
or  a  general  mean  of  58*2^.  How  far  is  this  from  the 
temperature  of  a  well-managed  Mushroom  house  ? 
**  Rather  too  high,"  perhaps  some  may  say.  Possibly 
it  is.  Neither  is  the  average  quite  fair  as  applied  to 
Mushrooms,  as  the  figures  represent  the  temperature 
at  4  feet  from  the  ground,  and  Mushrooms  do  not  grow 
there,  at  any  rate  in  the  open  air.  On  the  contrary, 
they  nestle  among  the  much  colder  dew-bespangled 
grass,  where  the  mean  minimum  radiation  temperature 
of  the  past  decade  averaged  only  47-1®.  Now  if  we 
take  the  average  between  this,  the  lowest  point,  with 
the  above-mentioned  highest,  we  reduce  the  average  by 
1^ — viz.,  67*2*'.  This  temperature  is  thus  ample  for 
Mushrooms ;  indeed,  it  is  practically  too  high,  as  they 
grow  much  quicker  during  the  colder  air  and  moister 
surroundings  of  night  than  under  the  increased  heat 
and  drier  air  of  the  day.  Still,  were  it  not  for  the  com- 
paratively high  day  temperature  of  nearly  70^,  the 
earth's  heat  would  not  be  retained  at  the  requisite 
degree  for  the  crop ;  and  what  is  this  ?  The  average 
for  the  period  named  is  at  a  foot  below  the  surface 
68-1*' ;  or,  what  is  a  little  curious,  almost  identical  with 
the  average  mean  of  the  air,  58-2°.  As  near,  then,  as 
can  be  ascertained  from  the  book  of  Nature  from  56®  to 
58°  Fahr.  may  be  stated  as  the  proper  temperature  for 
Mushrooms.     That  they  will  endure  more  heat  than 
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represented  is  unquestionable,  and  that  they  will  grow 
freely  under  a  lower  temperature  is  undeniable,  for  this 
the  minimum  grass  radiation  figures  demonstrate.    And 
what  do  these  September  temperatures  suggest  ?  First, 
that  there  is  a  danger  of  keeping  Mushroom  houses  too 
warm ;  and  secondly,  what  is  more  important  for  our 
purpose,  that  the  heat  indicated  can  easily  be  main- 
tained with  a  body  of  fermenting  materials  in  the  open 
air,  and  straw  to  cover  the  beds  and  arrest  radiation. 
On  a  mild  day  in  January  of  the  present  year  the 
radiation  temperature  of  a  bed  that  was  just  commenc- 
ing bearing  heavily  in  the  open  air  was  60°  under  a  layer 
of  9  inches  of  straw.     This  was  a  little  too  high,  as  the 
Mushrooms  were  rather  drawn.     On  a  colder  day  it 
would  have  been  6°  lower,  and  if  it  had  been  16°  colder 
no  harm  would  have  been  done,  only  the  growth  of 
the  Mushrooms    would  have   been   slower,   or  much 
about  that  of  those  in  pastures  when  the  radiation 
temperature  on  grass  is  equally  low  as  it  often  is  in 
September. 

MUSHROOMS  VEBsrrs  FROST. 

Cold  does  no  real  injury  to  Mushroom  bedS)  it  only 
arrests  the  growth  of  the  mycelium— does  not  destroy  it. 
During  the  severe  weather  of  December,  1880,  some 
outdoor  ridges  were  frozen  quite  through,  and  were 
like  a  mass  of  stone,  yet  on  the  return  of  genial  weather 
the  same  beds  produced  abundant  crops.  This  is  a 
very  important  fact,  and  shows  that  the  Mushroom 
is  not  such  a  tender  plant  as  is  generally  imagined, 
and  that  a  failure  is  not  likely  to  follow  if  the 
heat  cannot  be  maintained  at  some  fancy  figure. 
But  it  must  be  stated  that  Mushrooms  already  formed 
are  liable  to  injury  by  extreme  frost.  It  is  only  the 
mycelium  that  can  endure  it  with  impunity ;  but  this 
circumstance  alone  is  gratifying,  and  the  experience 
proves  that  Mushroom-growing  on  outdoor  beds  in 
winter  is  perfectly  safe.  Since  these  notes  were  written 
(in  January)  a  correspondent  of  the  Journal  of  Horti- 
culture communicated  an  article  containing  the  follow- 
ing evidence  bearing  on  this  subject : — **  Two  years  ago 
last  autumn  I  made  two  beds  in  a  cold  s!ied  with  a  north 
aspect.  They  were  spawned  and  soiled  in  the  usual 
way,  and  then  left  all  that  severe  winter.  I  looked  at 
them  sometimes  in  passing,  and  found  them  frozen  as 
hard  as  a  brick  wall.  I  never  expected  to  have  a 
Mushroom  from  either  of  them,  for  I  had  always  been 
taught  that  if  a  bed  became  frozen  it  would  never 
bear  any  Mushrooms.  In  the  spring  I  told  the  men 
to  wheel  both  beds  into  the  garden  for  manure,  I 
happened  to  be  present  when  the  men  started,  and  the 
first  spadeful  that  was  taken  up  showed  that  spawn  had 
worked  all  over  the  bed  like  a  network.  I  immediately 
stopped  all  operations  and  had  the  beds  covered  with 
litter,  and  they  turned  out  two  of  the  best  beds  of 
Mushrooms  I  ever  saw." 

That  a  low  temperature  is  not  fatal  to  the  growth  of 
Mushrooms  is  apparent  from  the  fact  of  their  presence 
at  the  base  of  hotbeds  late  in  the  autumn  ;  indeed,  fine 
examples  have  been  gathered  which  were  pushing  their 
way  through  a  covering  of  snow.  This  no  doubt  was 
exceptional,  and  was  without  question  the  effect  of  very 
strong  mycelium  produced  direct  from  the  spores,  as 
previously  alluded  to.  While  such  low  temperatures 
must  not  be  sought  for,  it  may  still  be  asserted  with 
much  confidence  that  a  high  temperature  and  dry 
atmosphere    are    inimical    to   Mushrooms,    and    the 


cause  of   many  failures   and    unsatisfactory  beds. — 
J.  Wright. 

(To  be  continued.) 


C0MTES8E  DE  SERENYE   ROSE. 

^  I  SHOULD  be  glad  to  have  information  on  the  following  qaes- 
tions  : — Does  Comteese  de  Serenye  open  best  on  the  seedling  Briar 
or  the  Manetti  ?  I  only  have  one  plant,  which  is  yeiy  Tigorons, 
bat  it  has  not  opened  a  flower  dariug  the  last  three  jeara  ;  it 
is  on  the  Manetti.  Soil,  well-manured  good  clay.  It  is  now 
covered  with  fine  buds,  but  none  are  opening.  Other  Roses  do 
well  in  the  same  place. 

Which  stock,  tne  seedling  Briar  or  Manetti)  is  considered  the 
best  for  bad-opening  Roses  ? 

I  should  like  to  have  the  names  of  about  a  dozen  of  the  TCiy 
darkest  and  the  same  number  of  the  yeiy  lightest  coloured  Roses 
that  are  aUowed  to  be  the  best  1 

VLj  small  stock  consists  principally  of  such  coloured  varieties 
as  Marie  Baumann  and  Alfred  Colomb.  I  have  the  catalogues 
of  all  the  principal  nurserymen,  bat  it  is  difficult  for  a  person 
like  myselz  who  has  seen  no  large  exhibition  of  them  to  select 
from  them,  as  they  are  all  described  either  as  superb,  magnificent, 
grand,  splendid,  or  similar  superlative  terms. — Novice. 


WEST  OF  SCOTLAND  PANfcSY  SOCIETY. 

Thb  third  annual  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  in  the  City 
Hall,  Glasgow,  on  the  2i>th  ult.,  and  was  a  decided  success.  There 
was  a  splendid  diftplaj  of  Roee?,  Pinks,  and  Pansies,  the  latter  form- 
ing the  major  portion  of  the  Show.  The  competition  for  Show  and 
Fancy  Pansies  m  the  nurserymen's  class  was  very  strongly  contested, 
the  nrst  prizes  being  secured  by  Messrs.  Wm.  raul  &  Son,  Paisley, 
with  large  well-defined  blooms  of  splendid  quality.  The  same  firm 
won  the  first  prize  in  the  nurserymen's  competition  for  twenty-four 
Pinks  with  large  double  flowers  perfectlv  laced.  In  the  nurserymen^ 
class  for  Roses  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson,  Belfast,  and  Messrs.  A.  Dickson 
and  Sons,Newtownards.  divided  the  honours  with  well-formed  blooms 
in  splendid  condition.  The  competition  for  twelve  hardy  herbaceous 
blooms  brought  a  good  number  forward,  Mr.  Peter  Sinclair  of  Camp- 
sie  gaining  the  silver  medal  with  beautiful  specimens.  We  give  the 
principal  awards. 

TANSIES. 

NururymefCt  Classes, — ^Twentv-four  Show  Pansies,  distinct  varie- 
ties. First  (timepiece)  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  &  Son,  Croasflat  Nurseries, 
Paisley,  with  D.  Malcolm,  Artemis, Peter  Lyle  (seedling),  Jas.  Clelland 
(seedling),  W.  Shearer,  dark  selfs  ;  Mr.  Galloway  (seedling),  Mrs. 
Dobbie,  white  selfs ;  Golden  Queen,  yellow  self ;  R.  Pollock,  D. 
Robertson,  Bailie  Cochran,  R.  Donaldson,  Try  Me  Oh  (seedling), 
yellow  grounds  ;  Fair  Maid,  Mrs.  D.  Wallace,  Mrs.  Muir,  Mrs.  J.  G. 
Paul  (sidling),  Tickler,  Jeannie  Grieve,  Sweetness  (seedling),  white 
grounds,  and  several  seedlings.  Second  Mr.  John  Sutherland,  nur- 
seryman, Leozie.  Third  Mr.  Wm.  Dickson,  Ladyburn  Nursery, 
Pawley.  Twenty-four  Fancy  Pansies,  distinct  varieties.  First  (silver 
medalT  Messrs.  Wm.  Paul  <St  Son  with  large  gorgeous-coloured  blooms 
of  H.  li.  Blacklaw,  Mrs.  H.  Hunter,  James  Garaner,  Catherine  Agnes, 
Thalia,  Livadia,  Wm.  Windle,  Sir  P.  K.-  Murray,  R.  Goodwin,  Tom 
McComb,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  John  Taylor,  Mrs.  Russell,  Earl  Beacons- 
field,  Schoolmaster,  Hecla,  Sultana,  R.  K.  Mitchell,  Wm.  Stewart, 
and  seedlings.    Second  Mr.  W.  Dickson  ;  third  Mr.  J.  Sutherland. 

Gardeners*  Classes. — Twenty-four  Show  Pansies,  distinct  varieties. 
First  (silver  medal)  Mr.  Hugh  Stewart,  Ayr,  with  weJl-Rrown  flowers 
of  J.  P.  Barbour,  Robert  Black,  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  Golden  Circle, 
Mrs.  Dobbie,  Silverlight,  Miss  Baird,  Miss  Ritchie,  Fair  Maid,  W. 
Robin,  A.  Cameron,  Bailie  Cochran,  D.  McUutchison,  and  seedlings. 
Second  Mr.  D.  Find  lay,  Campsie.  Third  Mr.  R.  Stewart,  Lenzie. 
Twenty-four  Fancy  Pansies,  distinct  vai  ioties.  First  (silver  medal) 
Mr.  R,  Stewart  with  large  blooms  of  Mrs.  E.  H.  Wood,  Mrs.  Findlay, 
Mrs.  Jamieson,  Hecla,  Countess  of  Home,  Mrs.  Scott  Plummer,  W. 
Mcintosh,  Mrs.  Russell,  W.  Windle.  Ringleader,  Jane  Adair  Mardn, 
Catherine  Agnes,  G.  Nettleship,  Earl  Beaconsfield,  Mrs.  J.  Watt, 
Hugh  Paton,  Mrs.  Taylor,  and  seedlings.  Second  Mr.  D.  Findlay ; 
Third  Mr.  A.  Duncan,  t*aisley. 

Amateun*  Classes. — Eighteen  Show  Pansies,  distinct  varieties. 
First  (silver  medal)  Mr.  D.  Malcolm,  Kirkintilloch,  with  lovely  blooms 
of  Alex.  Watt,  Rev.  J.  Morrison,  Crossbill  Gem,  Mrs.  Cadzow,  Gomer, 
Mrs.  Dobbie,  Mrs.  Muir,  Mrs.  Ritchie,  Mrs.  Arthur,  Miss  Ritchie,  R. 
Bums,  J.  B.  Robertson,  and  peedlings.  Second  Mr.  John  Stewart, 
Campsie.  Third  Mr.  J.  S.  Ritchie,  Dennv.  Eighteen  Fancy  Pansies, 
distinct  varieties.  First  (silver  medal)  "Mr.  D.  Malcolm  with  grand 
blooms  of  Mrs.  Forrester,  Catherine  Agnes,  Mrs.  Jamieson,  Alex. 
Stephen,  Master  Dan,  R.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Russell,  Earl  Beaconsfield, 
Sir  P.  K.  Murray,  Ringleader.  Mrs.  J.  Stewart,  Perfection,  Mrs.  E.  H. 
Wood,  Lady  Falmouth,  D.  Wallace,  and  seedlings.  Second  Mr.  J. 
Stewart ;  third  Mr.  Jas.  Black,  East  Calder. 

Open  Classes. — Twenty-four  Show  Pansies,  distinct  varieties.    First- 
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(silyer  medal)  ])fr.  William  Storrie,  Lenzie  Junction,  the  most  note- 
■wrorthv  blooma  being  J.  P.  Barbour,  J.  Dalziel,  Alexander  Watt,  D. 
Malcolm,  Qt,  McMillan,  W.  Crockhart,  Snowball,  Mrs.  Cadzow,  Mrs. 
Bitcbie,  Mrs.  B.  Wallace,  Miss  Ritchie,  Captain  S^irs,  Jeannie  Grieye, 
E.  Pollock,  Marj  M'Comb.  Second  Messrs.  William  Paul  k  Son. 
Twenty-four  Fancj  Pansies,  distinct  varieties.  First  (silver  medal) 
Mr,  William  Stome  with  magnificent  flowers  of  W.  Mcintosh,  James 
Beid,  Catherine  Aggies,  A.  Stephen,  Mrs.  Scott  Plummer,  Mrs.  Barrie, 
Mrs.  Kidd,  B.  Goodwin,  Mrs.  Taylor,  Earl  Beaconsfield,  Mrs.  McTag- 


and  W.  Dickson.    Second  Mr.  John  Stewart,  third  Mr.  A.  Duncan. 

PINKS. 

Nurservmen's  Olasies, — ^Twenty-four  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  First 
Messrs.  William  Paul  &  Son  with  Wm.  Paul,  W.  Murray,  D.  Saunders, 
Premier,  W.  Bruce,  Dr.  Masters,  Henry  Gannell,  Col.  Holms,  Emme- 
line,  Bertram,  Egeria,  Nelly,  Modesty,  Emily,  Captivation,  William 
Kilgonr  (seedling),  and  eight  seedlings.  Second  Mr.  W.  Dickson, 
third  Messrs.  Dicksons  &  Co.,  Edinburgh. 

Gardeners*  Okuses. — ^Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  First  Mr. 
A.  Duncan  with  Wm.  Paul,  W.  Murray,  Bertram^Tottie,  Modesty, 
Enid,  Mrs.  G.  Dickson,  Dr.  McLean,  A.da  Louise,  W.  Bruce,  Egeria, 
Teaser.    Second  Mr.  J.  Stewart,  third  Mr.  J.  T.  M*Crorie,  Eilbarchan. 

Amateurs*  Classes. — Twelve  blooms,  distinct  varieties.  First  Mr. 
W.  Mcintosh,  Glasgow,  with  Wm.  Paul,  Oimara,  Adela,  Ada  Louise, 
Wm.  Edmiston,  J.  Carswell,  Kittiwake,  John  Facer,  Fireman,  Mary 
Anberton,  John  Ball,  Bertram.  Second  Mr.  A.  Borrowman,  Glasgow  ; 
third  Mr.  D.  Dalglish,  Glasgow. 

BosBS. — As  before  mentioned,  Mr.  Hugh  Dickson  and  Messrs.  A. 
Dickson  &  Sons  secured  the  chief  honours  in  the  nurserymen's  class, 
the  former  being  placed  first  in  the  class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  the 
latter  having  the  premier  i)osition  with  twenty- four  blooms.  In  the 
gardeners'  classes  the  prizes  were  secured  by  Messrs.  Wm.  Parlane, 
Bow  ;  John  M'Coll,  Bow  ;  and  John  Stewart,  Campsie.  In  the  ama- 
teurs' classes  the  successful  competitors  were  Messrs.  D.  Wallace, 
Bothesay  ;  D.  Black,  Blairmore  :  and  John  Kidd,  Bothesay.  In  the 
class  for  twelve  blooms  Tea  or  Noisette  Boses,  distinct  varieties,  Mr. 
A.  H.  Gray,  Dunkeld,  was  first  with  beautiful  flowers ;  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Parlane  second. 

Hardy  Hbbbacbous  Flowbrs.— For  twelve  distinct,  first  (silver 
medal)  Mr.  Peter  Sinclair,  Campsie,  with  large  spikes  and  trusses  of 
Linaria  purpurea,  Actsea  spicata,  Stenactis  speoiosa,  Achillea  ser- 
rata,  Alstromeria  aurea,  Potentilla  Wm.  Bollissonj  Coreopsis  lan- 
oeolata.  Lychnis  chalcedonica  fl.-pl.,  Gaillardia  Admiration,  Mimulus 
cardinalis,  and  Lychnis  dioica  alba  fl.-pl.  Second  Mr.  D.  Findlay, 
third  Mr.  J.  Stewart. 


THE    GARDENERS'    ROYAL    BENEVOLENT 
INSTITUTION— A  GABDBNEB*S  APPEAL. 

The  Committee  of  the  Gardeners'  Boyal  Benevolent  InBtitution 
have  made  another  praiseworthy  effort  to  augment  the  pension 
fond,  and  it  is  hoped  the  money  required  will  be  secured.  There 
are  many  gardeners  not  in  a  position  to  do  much.  Several  have 
large  families,  some  with  a  heavy  doctor's  bill,  almost  yearly ; 
others  assist  in  maintaining  an  aged  father  or  mother,  perhaps 
both  ;  some  have  an  invalid  brother  or  sister ;  education  for  the 
children  and  periodicals  for  himself  that  he  may  know  what  is 
going  on  in  the  gardening  world  have  to  be  provided,  all  of  which 
prevent  a  man  from  doing  what  he  would  in  other  matters. 

Whether  In  spring,  summer,  autumn,  or  winter  a  gardener's 
work  is  never  done.  He  must  face  all  weathers — hail,  rain, 
storm,  and  tempest,  beats  and  cold  :  no  wonder  so  many  of  the 
craft  suffer  so  much  with  rheumatism,  &c. 

There  are  many  pleasures  in  gardening  and  many  disappoint- 
mentp,  great  responsibility,  and  many  enemies  to  contend  with. 
No  one  bnt  the  gardener  himself  knows  the  hundreds  of  jobs 
which  are  daily  staring  him  in  the  face,  many  of  which  he  knows 
can  never  be  done,  and  others  are  hurried  over  too  quickly  to 
bis  liking.  Ae  gaxdeuen  have  contributed  much  pleasure  and 
information  to  the  masses,  I  tiiink  it  would  be  a  good  thing  if  all 
the  gardeners  in  the  United  Kingdom  were  to  ask  their  employers 
to  allow  their  gardens  to  be  open  to  the  public  for  one  half  day. 
I  believe  most  if  not  all  would  agree  to  the  same  if  it  was  put 
fairly  before  them. 

There  are  upwards  of  2300  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  seats 
in  this  country,  and  the  sums  obtained  by  admission  fees  would 
be  from  £1  to  £50  according  to  the  size  of  the  grounds.  Supposing 
it  averaged  the  low  snm  of  £5  all  round,  it  wonld  come  to  the 
handsome  amount  of  £11,500 ;  or  should  it  reach  £10  on  the 
average,  it  would  be  £23,000  (I  hope  I  am  not  building  castles  in 
the  air).  This  would,  as  all  will  agree,  put  the  institution  on  a 
good  sound  footing,  and  would  make  the  pensions  £25  for  old 
gardeners  and  £20  for  their  widows. 


I  wonld  suggest  that  as  many  gardens  as  possible  should  be 
open  on  bank  holidays  ;  if  not  convenient  to  the  proprietor  on 
those  days,  then  any  time  'n  May,  June,  July,  Angnst^  or  September. 
No  two  gardens  within  ten  miles  of  each  other  should  be  open  on 
the  same  day. 

There  are  plenty  of  people  who  would  gladly  pay  their  shilling 
to  look  round  a  large  garden,  many  for  the  sake  of  information, 
which  would,  therefore,  pay  in  a  twofold  way. 

I  would  propose  the  admission  fees  to  be  Is.  from  1  to  4  p.m., 
and  6d,  from  4  to  8  p.m.  ;  children  nnder  twelve  half  price,  and 
the  village  school  children  free.  Non-alcoholic  drinks  (tea,  cofEee, 
&c.)  should  be  provided  at  cost  price,  gfurdeners  to  get  all  tickets 
and  bills  printed,  the  latter  to  be  well  posted  two  or  three  weeks 
before  the  event,  and  well  advertised  in  the  local  papers.  Music 
I  think  will  be  indispensable,  as  flowers  and  music  always  blend 
well.  Flags  can  often  be  borrowed  or  hired  for  a  trifle.  Lawn 
tennis,  cricket,  and  summer  games  for  the  youngsters  would  make 
up  a  good  afternoon's  amusement.  In  agricultural  districts  it  will 
be  advisable  to  have  what  I  wiU  call  "  the  grand  f^te  *'  either 
before  or  after  harvest. 

All  gardeners  who  will  be  able  to  send  up  to  headquarters  the 
sum  of  £10  lO^.and  upwards  to  be  qualified  for  such  sum  as  a  life 
subscriber  with  all  its  privileges  from  the  date  on  which  the  above 
sum  was  paid. 

And  now,  as  a  start,  I  have  asked  my  noble  employers  Lord 
and  Lady  Henniker  to  comply  with  this  project,  and  their  answer 
was,  *'  Yes,  with  very  great  pleasure." 

We  hope  to  have  our  half-day  the  early  part  of  September,  or  as 
soon  after  harvest  as  possible. 

I  feel  sure  my  brother  gardeners  will  do  their  best  for  a  good 
cause,  and  I  hope  by  the  end  of  September,  1883,  the  worthy 
secretary,  Mr.  Cutler,  will  be  able  to  give  a  very  satisfactory 
report— John  Perkins,  The  Gardens,  ITiomham  BaUy  JS^e, 
Suffolk, 

[We  commend  this  excellent  suggestion  to  all  owners  of  gardens 
and  their  gardeners.  The  object  for  which  support  is  needed  is  so 
worthy  and  the  method  of  increasing  the  funds  so  appropriate, 
and  further  the  pleasure  that  thousands  would  derive  by  a  visit  to 
the  best  gardens  in  their  districts  would  be  so  great,  that  on  every 
good  ground  the  project  is  deserving  of  encouragement.  In  the 
meantime  Lord  and  Lady  Henniker  with  their  excellent  gardener 
Mr.  Perkins  deserve  a  hearty  vote  of  thanks  from  the  entire  g^ar- 
dening  community  for  their  willingness  to  inaugurate  a  scheme 
which,  if  it  can  be  well  and  systematically  carried  out,  will  be 
fraught  with  pleasure  to  the  healthy  and  substantial  benefit  to  the 
afliicted  and  infirm  who  have  been  prevented  making  provision 
for  their  needs  when  their  strength  fails  them.  We  shall  await 
with  interest  the  results  of  the  experiment  at  Thomham  Hall.] 


LILIUMS  AND  HYACINTHUS  CANDICANS  IN  POTS. 

I  DESIRE  the  advice  of  some  of  your  contributors  as  to  what 
is  best  to  be  done  with  Lilies,  such  as  the  L.  lancifolium,  L.  umbel- 
latum  and  others,  when  they  have  been  forced  in  pots  so  as  to 
make  them  available  for  another  year. 

Hyacinthus  candicans  aUas^  I  believe,  Galtonia,  is  well  worth 
pot  culture,  three  bulbs  in  a  7  or  8-inch  pot.  I  have  never  grown 
it  before  this  year,  but  it  has  done  very  well  with  me,  and  pro- 
duced tall  free-flowering  spikes  from  3  to  4  feet  high,  which  do 
well  as  a  centre  to  other  plants.  I  wish  to  know  whether  the  same 
bulbs  are  of  any  use  for  blooming  another  year,  or  whether  it  is 
better,  as  with  other  Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  &c.,  to  plant  them 
out  in  a  perennial  border  to  make  fresh  bulbs  to  bloom  in  another 
two  years  or  so,— C.  P.  P. 


PLAGIARISM. 


I  BEG  to  direct  your  attention  to  an  article  on  page  69  of  the 
Garden  of  the  22nd  ult.  on  the  Culture  of  Allamandas,  written 
by  some  needy  individual  signing  himself  "  D.  D.,  Nash  Courts 
FlaversJumif  Xent"  Almost  the  whole  of  this  article  has  been 
stolen  from  my  article  under  the  same  heading  that  appeared  in 
the  Journal  of  ffortieulture^  August  7th,  1879,  page  101.  This 
certainly  is  one  of  the  most  glaring  examples  of  plagiarising  I 
have  seen  for  some  time.  Ton  will  observe  that  '*  D.  D."  has 
altered  a  word  or  two  here  and  there,  shortened  a  few  sentences,  and 
transposed  others ;  but  no  one  can  doubt  that  he  has  substantially 
copied  my  article,  and  palmed  it  on  the  public  as  his  own.  For 
my  own  justification  in  preferring  a  charge  so  discreditable  as 
this  is  I  must  request  that  you  publish  the  two  articles  in  parallel 
columns.  I  question  if  a  more  flagrant  exam  pie  of  literary  pilfer- 
ing or  a  more  clumsy  attempt  at  altering  has  ever  been  seen.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  if  this  is  the  first  attempt  of  "  D.  D.'* 
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in  work  of  ibis  nature  ;  bnt  be  that  as  it  maj,  it  is  to  be  bopei 
it  will  be  the  last— Wm.  Babdnet. 


Culture  of  Allamahdas. 

Jammed  of  HorlieuUurtt  Angtwt  7tb, 
\ffti :— **  AlUmaadas  are  not  only  or- 
namental but  oaefal  for  a  variety  of 
purpoaei,  either  grown  as  cUmberB  np 
the  roof  of  a  store,  or  for  the  decora- 
tion of  the  conservatory  during  the 
latter  part  of  the  summer.  For  the 
purposes  named  the  plants  produce  a 
fine  effect  when  well  grown,  and  to 
aocompUdi  this  end  they  should  be 
tnated  liberally.  Allanumdas  are 
capable  of  producing  flowers  for  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve;  they  are 
easy  to  grow,  and  do  not  require  so 
long  a  season  of  rest  as  many  people 
■appose.  Seven  or  eight  weeks'  rest 
isfafflcient.  Neither  is  bottom  heat 
neoesaary  in  any  stage.  They  succeed 
w«U  either  in  pots  or  planted  out.  We 
would  recommend  large  pots  in  pre- 
fecence  to  planting-out,  as  water  cim 
then  be  given  and  withheld  at  will, 
and  the  soil  partially  removed  and 
renewed  at  the  proper  season. 

<*  Propagation  is  effected  by  means 
of  cuttings  fnnn  the  young  shoots 
taken  olt  close  to  the  wood  of  the  pre- 
vious year ;  they  should  be  inserted  in 
small  pots  singly  and  placed  in  a 
Melon  house,  and  must  be  shaded  from 
the  sun.  They  are  not  particular  as 
to  soil  in  this  early  stage.  We  employ 
light  turfy  loam  with  a  dash  of  sand  in 
the  centre  of  the  pot  for  the  base  of  the 
cattlBgs  to  rest  on.  We  may  here  say 
that  the  lovely  species  A.  grandiflora 
is  best  managed  by  being  grafted  on 
■ny  of  the  stronger  species,  such  as 
Sohottii  or  Wardleyana.  In  grafting 
it  is  important  that  the  wood  be  ripe, 
both  of  the  stock  and  the  spray  that 
is  to  be  emploved  for  the  scion.  They 
can  be  inarched  similarly  to  Vines. 
Supposing  the  stock  is  in  a  8  or 
4-tnch  pot  It  should  be  shortened 
well  back  to  within  8  or  4  inches  of 
the  soil ;  any  of  the  ordinary  modes 
of  gimfUng  employed  for  Roses,  young 
fruit  trees,  8tc^  will  answer  well. 
The  piece  employed  for  the  scion 
shosld  contain  two  or  three  buds, 
■nd  after  carefully  fitting  the  two 
together  they  must  be  made  secure 
with  worsted  where  the  union  is  to 
take  plac^  and  be  then  well  rubbed 
over  with  clay  or  grafting  wax.  This 
being  done  they  must  be  placed  in  the 
propagating  frame,  where  they  can  be 
carefully  attended  to  until  growth  has 
oommenced  and  the  union  is  complete. 
When  root-action  is  becoming  vigorous 
they  should  be  transferred  into  larger 
pots.  This  species  grows  much  slower 
than  any  of  tbe  others,  but  its  flowers 
■re  produced  veiy  freely. 

**  Allamanda  nobilis,  A.  Schottli,  and 
the  old  A.  cathartica  are  all  worth 
growing  where  a  collection  is  the 
ol^ject.  A.  grandiflora  and  A.  Ward- 
leyana are  tbe  two  most  worthy  of  a 
]^u».  We  recommend  Mr.  Wardle's, 
which  is  named  after  him,  and  very 
frequently  seen  under  tbe  name  of 
*  Hendersonii.'  It  will  produce  nearly 
double  the  number  of  flowers  that 
A.  Schottil  will ;  the  flowers  are  as 
large  or  larger  in  size  with  as  much 
substance,  and  the  brown  markings 
are  more  prominent  iu  tbe  throat  or 
tube  than  in  its  parent  Schottii, 
while  it  possesses  tbe  light  mark- 
ings of  its  other  parent  cathartica. 
Tbe  young  plants  must  be  grown  on 
rafiidly.  We  might  here  say  that  the 
AUamanda  can  be  grown  too  strongly 
aad  robustly  the  first  or  second  season. 
To  guard  against  this  the  wood  must 
have  light,  sunshine,  and  air  when  de- 
veloping its  growth  rapidly  to  solidify 
the  wood.  Another  important  item 
is  that  veiy  firm  potting  is  required. 
Tba  plant  will  then  rest,  and  when 
cat  back  and  again  started  in  January 
or  Februaiy  it  will  grow  freely.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  if  not  firm  and  ripe 
when  pruned  it  often  dies  back. 

**  The  young  plants  when  well  rooted 
in  S-inch  pots  must  be  transferred  into 
S-inch  pots,  using  this  time  loam,  sand, 
a  seventh  of  manure,  and  a  little  leaf 
soil,  which  will  assist  them  to  start 
freely  into  growth.  After  this  potting 
the  compost  we  find  most  suitable  is 
rich  flfafl^  loam,  a  seventh  of  manure, 


CULTUBI  OF  ALLAMISDAS. 

The  Garden,  July  S9nd,  1881  :~ 
^'Allamandas  are.  as  is  well  known, 
useful  both  in  pots  and  as  roof  climb- 
ers in  oonservatcrles  during  the  latter 
part  of  the  summer.  Thus  used,  if 
well  grown,  they  produce  a  fine  effect. 
For  this  purpose  they  should  be  treated 
liberally,  and  if  healthy  and  vigo- 
rous will  keep  in  flower  at  least  eight 
months  out  of  the  twelve ;  they  are 
easy  to  grow  and  do  not  require  so 
long  a  season  of  rest  as  many  people 
suppose ;  eight  or  nine  weeks'  rest  will 
be  quite  sufficient.  They  will  succeed 
without  bottom  beat,  but  are  much 
benefited  bv  it  when  making  their 
growth.  I  like  large  pots  better  than 
planting  out,  as  in  that  case  water 
can  be  given  and  withheld  at  any 
time,  and  the  soil  can  be  partially 
removed  and  renewed  when  required. 

**  In  propagating  use  cuttings  made 
of  the  young  shoots  taken  off  dose  to 
the  wood  of  the  previous  year.  They 
should  be  inserted  in  small  pots  singly, 
and  placed  in  the  propagating  house 
or  pit,  and  shaded  from  bright  sun- 
shine. In  their  early  stage  AUamandas 
are  not  particular  as  to  soil.  We  em- 
ploy light  turfy  loam,  with  a  small 
portion  of  sand  in  the  centre  of  the 
pot  for  the  base  of  the  cuttings  to  rest 
on,  and  then  place  them  in  a  bottom 
heat  from  SO*"  to  85"  with  bellglasses 
over  them.  I  should  add  that  A. 
grandiflora  does  best  grafted  on  some 
of  the  stronger  species,  such  as  A. 
Schotti  or  A.  Wsrdiana.  In  grafting 
it  is  important  that  the  wood  be  ripe 
enough  both  as  regards  stock  and 
scion.  AUamandas  may  also  be  in- 
arched similar  to  Vines.  Let  us  sup- 
pose thAt  the  stock,  in  the  case  of 
plants  to  be  grafted,  is  in  a  4-in.  or 
5-in.  pot :  it  should  be  shortened 
back  to  within  S  in.  or  4  in.  of 
the  son.  The  soion  should  contain 
three  or  four  buds,  and  after  carefully 
fitting  the  two  together,  as  in  Eoee  or 
fruit-tree  grafting,  they  must  be  made 
secure  with  matting  where  the  union 
is  to  take  place,  and  be  then  well  rub- 
bed over  with  grafting  wax.  This 
done  they  must  be  placed  in  a  pro- 
pagating pit,  where  they  can  be  care- 
fully attended  to  until  prrowth  has 
commenced  and  the  union  has  become 
completed.  When  root-action  is  get- 
ting vigorous  they  should  be  shifted 
into  large  pots.  A.  grandiflora  grows 
much  weaker  than  any  of  the  others, 
but  its  flowers  are  produced  very  freely. 
A.  nobilis  and  A.  Schotti  are  both 
worth  growing  where  a  collection  Is 
the  object,  but  A.  grandiflora  and  A. 
Wardiana  are  tbe  two  besL  Tbe  latter 
will  produce  double  the  amount  of 
flowers  that  Schotti  will,  and  the 
flowers  are  equally  large,  and  even 
larger  in  siie,  equally  good  in  sub- 
stance, and  with  more  prominent 
markings  in  the  throat  or  tube.  Tbe 
treatment  that  applies  to  the  one  will 
also  suit  the  oUier,  but  grandiflora 
requires  more  careful  cultivation.  A. 
Wardiana  should  be  propagated  early, 
and  the  young  plants  must  be  grown 
on  rapidly,  but  not  so  npldly  as  to 
cause  weak  growth.  To  guard  against 
this  the  wood  must  have  light,  sun- 
shine, and  air  to  ripen  it.  Another 
important  point  is  firm  potting ;  the 
plants  will  then  rest,  and  when  cut 
back  and  again  started  in  January  or 
February  will  grow  freely,  while,  on 
the  other  hand,  if  not  potted  firmly 
and  the  wood  is  not  ripe,  the  shoots 
often  die  back  when  pruned.  On 
plants  in  16-in.  pots,  and  treated  as 
has  just  been  recommended,  wo  have 
had  thousands  of  fully  expanded  bloe- 
Bom9  and  buds. 

**  Young  plants  when  well  rooted  in 
8-in.  pots  should  be  transferred  to 
7-in.  ones,  using  this  time  loam, 
sand,  and  a  sixth  part  of  sheep  ma- 
nure which  will  assist  them  to  start 
freely  into  growth.  After  this  the 
compost  which  we  find  most  suitable 
is  rich  fibry  loam  and  one-third  sheep 
manure.  In  this  the  young  plants 
grow  rapidly,  and  should  be  moved 
into  IS-in.  pots  the  first  season.  The 
leading    shoots  when    about    1    ft. 


From  the  JoumtU  tif  ffonteuUure-^ 
oontinaed' 

and  sufficient  ooaTse  sand  to  make  the 
whole  porous.  The  young  plants  will 
extend  rapidly,  and  can  be  shifted  into 
18-inch  pots  the  first  season.  The 
leading  shoot  .when  about  1  foot 
in  length  should  have  tbe  point 
taken  out  and  two  shoots  allowed 
to  grow  instead  of  one.  No  better 
plaoe  to  train  them  can  be  found  than 
under  the  roof  of  a  stove,  in  an  upright 
position.  By  the  end  of  tbe  season  the 
two  shoots  will  be  strong ;  they  should 
be  well  ripened  and  receiTc  a  good  rest. 
Our  mode  of  resting  is  to  withhold 
water  when  the  wood  is  ripe  until  the 
foliage  flags.  Very  little  water  is  given 
afterwards,  only  safficient  to  keep  the 
wood  plump. 

"  The  cultivator  in  pruning  must  be 
guided  by  the  condition  of  the  wood 
and  the  distance  the  shoots  can  be  laid 
to  the  right  and  left  of  the  pot.  If 
thoroughly  matured  a  yard  on  each 
side  can  be  left.  Tbe  ball  of  the  plant 
if  very  dry  should  be  partially  shaken 
out  aud  steeped  in  tepid  water.  After 
being  thoroughly  soaked  and  the  water 
well  drained  from  the  soil  tlie  plant 
can  be  placed  in  a  pot  either  the  same 
siae  or  larger,  the  latter  will  be  the 
best,  using  the  compost  recommended, 
and  the  soil  must  be  rammed  firmly 
into  the  pot. 

"  Allamandas  can  be  potted  as  soon 
as  pruned  back,  but  we  prefer  leaving 
them  a  time  to  rest  after  the  final  prun- 
ing. No  attempt  is  made  to  wait  until 
the  plant  breaks  into  growth  befbre  the 
operation  is  carried  out.  Very  little 
water  is  needed  at  the  root  untU  root- 
action  and  leaf -growth  have  well  com- 
menced. If  the  wood  at  the  pruning 
time  was  well  ripened  bloom  will  be 
produced  when  the  young  shoots  are 
about  18  inches  in  length.  The  second 
season  a  good  quantity  of  bloom  will 
be  produced.  The  plants  will  continue 
bnuaching  and  fiowering  until  late  in 
the  season,  when  rest  to  a  large  extent 
has  to  be  forced  on  them.  With  two 
batches  of  plants,  one  started  early 
and  the  other  late,  Allamanda  blooms 
m«y  be  had  all  the  year. 

*'If  desirable  to  extend  the  plant 
two  shoots,  one  on  either  side,  should 
again  be  left  at  pruning  time  a  yard 
or  more  long  and  trained  horizontally 
as  before  ;  the  other  shoots  should  be 
pruned  back  to  one  or  two  eyes  like 
Vines  on  the  spur  system.  Plants  can 
in  thid  way  be  extended  until  they  fill 
the  whole  side  of  a  house.  The  syringe 
is  sometimes  necessary  if  the  small 
yellow  thrips  makes  its  appearance  in 
the  points  of  the  shoots,  which  if 
allo^red  to  remain  soon  does  much 
damage.  Nothing  is  better  than  the 
Vringe  to  keep  down  tliis  insect,  it 
does  not  like  water.  With  plenty  of 
moisture  in  the  atmosphere  and  tlie 
plants  growing  rapidly  there  is  little 
fear  of  its  attacks.  In  our  mode  of 
treatment  the  syringe  is  seldom  used 
— never  after  the  fint  flowers  make 
their  appearance. 

*'The  Allamanda  while  growing  ve- 
quires  liberal  applications  of  water, 
and  is  much  benefited  w^ith  liquid 
manure  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots. 
It  is  something  wonderful  what  a  large 
amount  of  growth  the  plants  can  sup- 
port with  limited  root  room,  provided 
tbey  are  liberally  supplied  with  water 
and  their  wants  attended  to  in  other 
respects.— Wm.  Bardnbt." 

[We  cannot  properly  refuse  to  comply  with  Mr.  Bardney's  re- 
quest, and  we  have  the  less  hesitation  in  reprinting  the  article 
since  it  is  a  record  of  sound  and  successful  practice  that  will  be 
useful  to  new  readers.  The  article  was  originally  written  by  out 
special  desire  after  having  seen  the  admirable  manner  in  which 
AUamandas  were  grown  by  Mr.  Bardney,  and  possibly  our  com- 
mendatoTy  note  at  tbe  foot  of  the  paper  influenced  *'  D.  D.,  Ifash 
Court,  Faverthamt^  in  tbe  selection  of  a  subject  for  pilfering  pur- 
poses. We  may  add  that  this  is  by  no  means  the  first  instance 
that  has  been  brought  to  our  notice  of  the  alleged  concoction  of 
articles  from  our  pages.  Unscrupulous  writers  who  impose  on 
editors  in  this  manner  can  only  be  characterised  as  literary  para- 
sites, and  when  discovered  should  no  longer  be  permitted  to 
"adorn"  the  pages  of  public  journals.  We  have  ourselves  been 
victimised  once,  and  the  writer  was  informed  that  no  further  oom- 
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in  length  should  have  their  points 
nipped  out,  and  two  shoots  should  be 
allowed  to  grow  instead  of  one.  No 
better  place  to  train  them  can  bo 
found  toan  under  VbA  toxA  of  a  stove 
in  an  upright  position.  By  the  end  oC 
the  seaaon  the  two  shoots  will  be  wtil 
ripened  and  should  receive  a  good  rest. 
Our  mode  of  resting  is  to  withhold 
water  when  the  wood  is  ripe  until  the 
foliage  flags,  and  very  little  is  given 
afterwards  — only  jiut  sufficient  to 
keep  the  wood  plump.  The  pruning 
before  starting  into  growth  must  be 
in  accordance  with  the  condition  of 
the  wood  and  the  distance  the  shoots 
can  be  laid  to  the  right  and  leftof  the 
pot ;  if  thoroughly  matored,  a  yard  oA 
each  side  may  be  left.  Tbe  ball  of 
earth,  if  very  dry,  should  be  partly 
shaken  out  and  steeped  in  tepid  water. 
After  being  thoroughly  soaked  and  the 
water  well  drained  frum  the  soil,  the 
plant  can  be  placed  in  a  pot  the  saan 
size  or  a  little  larger  than  that  it  was 
in,  using  the  compost  recommended, 
which  must  be  rammed  firmly  into  the 
pots.    As  soon  as  pruned  back  the 

{>lants  may  be  potted,  but  I  prate 
eaving  them  for  a  time  for  rest  after 
the  final  pruning,  but  the  plants 
should  not  be  allowed  to  break  into 
growth  before  they  are  potted.  Very 
little  water  iM  needed  at  the  roots 
until  root -action  and  leaf -growth 
have  well  commenced.  If  at  the  prun- 
ing time  the  wood  was  well  ripened, 
blooms  will  be  produced  when  the 
young  shoots  are  about  18  in.  in  length. 
**  The  second  season  a  good  qnantttj 
of  blooou  will  be  secured,  and  the 
plants  will  continue  branching  and 
flowering  until  late  in  the  season, 
when  they  should  be  allowed  to  rest. 
With  two  batches  of  plants,  one 
started  early  and  the  other  later, 
Allamanda  bljoms  may  be  had  all  the 
year  round.  If  it  is  desired  to  extend 
the  plants,  two  shoots,  one  on  each 
side,  should  again  be  left  at  pruning 
time  a  yard  or  more  long,  and  trained 
horisoutally  as  before:  tbe  other 
shoots  should  be  pruned  back  to  one 
or  two  eyes  like  Vines  on  the  spur 
system.  Plants  thus  managed  may  be 
extended  until  they  fill  the  whole  aide 
of  a  house.  Syringing  will  be  neces- 
sary if  the  small  yellow  thrips  makes 
its  appearance  on  the  points  of  the 
alioots,  for,  if  allowed  to  remain,  it 
soon  does  much  damage ;  nothing  is 
better  than  qrringing  to  keep  down 
this  insect.  It  dislikes  water.  How- 
ever, with  plenty  of  moisture  in  the 
atmosphere  and  the  plants  growing 
rapidly,  little  fear  need  be  entertained 
of  its  attack.  Under  our  mode  of 
treatment  the  syringe  is  seldom  used 
— never  after  the  first  flowers  make 
their  appearance.  Allamandas  while 
growing  rapidly  require  liberal  appli- 
cations of  water  three  or  four  times 
daily,  and  are  much  benefited  by  appli- 
cations of  liquid  manure  when  the 
pots  are  full  of  roots.  It  is  wonder- 
ful what  a  large  amount  of  growth 
these  plants  can  support  with  but 
limited  root  room,  provided  they  are 
liberally  supplied  with  water,  and 
their  wants  in  other  respects  are 
attended  to.  — D.  D.,  Nash  Court, 
FavenMam,  Kent.'* 
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mnnicatlons  conld  be  accepted  from  him  mider  any  circnmstances. 
Had  we  acted  otherwiBe  we  should  have  become  parties  to  a  prac- 
tice that  cannot  be  too  strongly  condemned.  We  should  like  to 
know  who  the  present  plagiarist  is.  Unless  there  has  been  any 
change  since  the  '<  Directoiy  "  was  published  he  is  not  the  gar- 
dener at  Naah  Oonrt^  bat  tins  is  a  matter  that  can  be  explained ; 
at  any  rate  "  D.  D."  has  made  himself  notorious  as  a  mere  scribbler 
and  copyist,  and  we  must  express  our  conyiction  that  such  indi- 
viduals should  not  be  encouraged  to  act  as  ''  instructors  **  (?)  to 
the  gardeners  of  this  country.  We  haye  taken  a  few  introductoiy 
lines  from  both  the  articles,  and  a  few  sentences  from  Mr.  Biud- 
ney*8,  but  have  not  altered  those  remaining,  nor  have  we 
expunged  a  word  from  or  altered  a  sentence  in  the  citation  from 
our  contemporary.  Impartial  readers  can  now  form  an  opinion 
on  the  whole  matter.] 

VINE  CULTURE  AT  LONGLEAT. 

Ab  Mr.  Taylor  has  now  finished  his  articles  on  this  subject,  per- 
haps yon  will  allow  me  to  make  the  following  obserrations  on 
some  of  his  statements  thereto.  As  Mr.  Taylor's  success  as  a  Grape 
grower  has  been  brought  about  by  a  system  of  culture  which 
others,  including  myseif,  have  advocated  in  the  case  of  both  the 
Tine  and  the  Peach  and  other  fruits  before  Mr.  Taylor  had  a  word 
to  say  on  the  subject  (I  mean  '<  extension  "  v,  temperatures,  the 
main  features  of  his  essay),  it  can  afford  them  nothing  but  gratifi- 
cation to  hear  of  that  success ;  but  \i-hen  he  tells  your  readers  that 
he  had  "  never  yet  read  an  eseay  on  Vhie  evlture"  that  his  system 
of  culture  is  "  the  plan  me  theuld  prohably  foVUm  if  we  had  never 
heard  ef  any  other"  and  that  "  tluU  n-ill  probably  aoeount/or  kU 
following  it"  I  think  he  is  taxing  the  credulity  of  his  readers  a 
little  too  far.  To  speak  plainly,  had  he  not  made  these  declara- 
tions I  should  have  concluded  that  he  was  perfectly  familiar  with 
every  essay  that  had  been  previously  written  on  the  Yioe,  for  his 
articles  contain  what  to  anyone  would  appear  conclusive  eridence 
of  the  fact ;  and  when  I  came  on  the  following  passage  of  his  I 
think  I  might  well  luive  been  excused  for  thinking  that  he  had 
read  a  certain  essay  of  my  own,  published  in  a  contemporary  about 
two  yean  ago.    I  put  the  passages  in  opposite  columns. 


Mr.  Taylor's  yetBion. 

"  Cutting  down  the  stem  of  a 
Vine  does  not  add  to  the  vigour  qf 
the  growth  produced  in  the  same 
way  or  in  the  same  proportion  as 
cutting  back  does  in  the  case  of 
the  Apple,  Peach,  or  other  fruit 
tree.  The  euperiority  of  the  thoot 
made  when  a  young  Vine  is  cut 
down  which  has  ample  roots  to 
sustain  a  large  amount  of  ^tem 
and  foliage  is  more  apparent  than 
real,  sua  may  be  seen  afterwards 
when  it  comes  to  ripen.  .  .  . 
The  growth  at  the  tfulqfayoung 
healthy  Vine  left  12  feet  long  wUl 
not  compare  unfavourably  even  at 
Parting  time  with  that  of  a  similar 
Vine  which  is  cut  down  to  the 
ground,** 


My  yersfon. 

The  (7ar<2ei»,  August  14. 1880  : 
"Neither  do  X  belieye  that  the 
mere  cutting  hack  of  a  Vine  induces 
a  permanently  stronger  growth,  or 
adds  in  any  way  to  the  vigour  of 
the  Vine.  How  can  it  ?  The  re- 
bound that  a  cut'back  Vine  rod 
makes  when  it  begins  to  grow  again 
is  more  apparent  than  realf  out  it 
is  certain  that  the  Vine  which  is 
allowed  to  make  Uie  most  growth 
and  pruned  the  least  lavs  on  timber 
fastest  and  thickest.  / or  example^ 
a  Vine  that  makes  20  feet  of  cane 
the  first  year,  if  left  tka;t  lenath  at 

fruning  time,  will,  proviaed  it 
reaks  all  its  buds  regularly,  make 
just  as  good  a  Vine  in  the  end  as 
one  which  is  cut  back  annually** 


I  think  the  similarity  of  these  two  passages  and  the  order  of 
the  words  and  ideas  would  strike  an  expert  in  such  matters,  as 
to  my  knowledge  they  have  struck  others  of  your  readers  besides 
myself  as  exceedingly  singular  coming  from  one  who  has  never 
r«id  any  essay  but  his  own.  In  the  same  chapter  from  which 
these  remarks  of  mine  are  taken  I  also  discuss  the  merits  of  young 
Vine  rods  12  feet  and  60  feet  long,  and  in  his  chapter  Mr.  Taylor 
doee  the  same,  reasoning  to  the  same  effect  upon  them  ;  while, 
according  to  his  own  statements,  it  does  not  appear  that  he  ever 
had  young  Vines  either  12  feet  or  60  feet  long,  while  I  have  had 
both,  and  haye  described  them  accurately  more  than  once.  That 
portion  of  his  remarks  cannot  apply  to  his  Vines  at  Longleat,  but 
must  have  been  taken  for  granted,  I  imagine,  from  the  experience 
of  others.— J.  S,  W.  

As  a  reader  of  the  Journal  I  haye  been  very  much  interested  in 
the  papers  contributed  by  Mr.  Taylor  on  the  culture  of  Vines  at 
Longleat.  Permit  me,  therefore,  to  ask  if  the  papers  will  be 
published  in  book  form,  and  if  so  when,  also  where  it  may  be  ob- 
tained and  at  what  cost.  If  you  would  kindly  impart  this  know- 
ledge through  the  Journal  I  doubt  not  it  will  be  seryiceable  to 
others,  and  it  wiU  oblige— C.  K. 

[It  is  the  intention  of  Mr.  Taylor  to  have  his  articles  published 
in  the  form  of  a  cheap  manual.  This  is  now  being  prepared,  and 
the  particulars  requested  will  shortly  be  announced.} 


At  page  32,  in  my  notes  on  the  Longleat  Vines,  there  oocnn  an 
error  that  may  have  puszled  not  a  few,  and  I  hasten  to  put  it 
right.  I  am  made  to  say :  "  As  for  the  advantage  of  air-giving, 
the  system  of  giving  air  at  the  front  only  is,  I  hold,  radically 
wrong.'*  Instead  of  "the  front"  it  should  have  been  "two 
points  "—namely,  top  and  bottom. — SiNaLB-HAMDKD. 


NOTES  ON  VEGETABLES. 

WHBELER'S    IMPERIAL    CABBAGB. 

Althotioh  this  has  been  in  commerce  some  years,  it  does  not 
as  yet  appear  to  be  so  well  known  as  it  deseryes  to  be,  and  for 
what  reasons  I  am  unable  to  say.  This  much,  howeyer,  I  can 
freely  assert — yiz.,  as  an  earlv  spring  and  summer  Cabbage  I 
know  of  none  to  equal  it,  and  on  this  account  I  would  strongly 
commend  it  to  the  notice  of  those  with  whom  it  is  a  stranger. 
Its  character  may  briefly  be  described  thus — Medium  size,  conical 
in  diape,  wonderfully  crisp  and  of  excellent  flayour,  with  heads 
at  this  time  of  the  year  as  hard  as  a  bullet.  It  may  be  as  well  to 
state  that  it  was  raised  and  sent  out  by  that  yeteran  florist,  the 
late  Mr.  George  Wheeler  of  Warminster ;  and  to  make  sure  of  obtain- 
ing the  true  yariety  I  would  recommend  those  who  wish  to  grow 
it  to  procure  a  packet  of  seed  from  the  present  representative  of 
the  firm,  Mr.  James  Wheeler. 

LBTTUCB. 

By  what  particular  name  a  variety  which  was  sent  me  for  trial 
some  time  ago  is  going  to  be  sent  out  under,  I  know  not.  Still, 
I  think  it  will  not  be  any  breach  of  confidence  to  state,  for  the 
information  of  your  readers,  that  a  packet  of  seed  was  sent  me 
by  Messrs.  GooHng  of  Bath,  with  a  request  that  I  should  give  it  a 
fair  trial  and  report  to  them  accordingly  in  due  course,  it  being 
at  the  time  stated  to  be  a  selected  variety  from  that  general 
favourite  Bath  Cos,  and  of  which,  it  may  be  added,  there  are  so 
many  types.  Respecting  the  particular  yariety  under  notice,  I 
can  honestly  say  that  it  is  a  decided  improvement  on  the  original 
Bath  Cos,  being  much  broader  in  the  leaf,  more  crisp,  and  of 
larger  sise,  and  last,  though  not  least,  of  sufficient  hardiness  to 
stand  through  the  winter.  That  it  will  be  extensively  grown 
when  its  merits  are  well  known  and  when  it  is  distributed  there 
cannot  be  a  doubt,  but  as  to  when  it  will  find  its  way  into  com- 
merce I  am  not  in  a  position  to  state.  Of  novelties  which  are  of 
sterling  merit,  enormous  quantities  of  seeds  or  plants,  as  the  case 
may  be,  are  required  to  meet  the  trade  and  retail  demand,  and 
under  these  circumstances  the  public  may  have  to  wait  some 
time  before  they  will  have  an  opportunity  of  yerifying  for  them- 
selves what  is  stated  above, 

PEAfi. 

Of  these  there  are  so  many  varieties,  that  to  those  who  are  not 
perfectly  acquainted  with  each  it  becomes  a  somewhat  difficult 
task  to  make  their  selections  when  scanning  through  the  cata- 
logues of  some  of  our  leading  firms.  The  following  varieties  may 
be  depended  upon,  and,  I  might  almost  say,  would  give  satisfaction 
to  the  most  fastidious  of  critics — yiz ,  William  1.  for  very  early 
supplies.  Telegraph,  Stratagem,  Veitch's  Perfection,  Marvel,  and 
Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Giyen  these  six  sorts,  a  continuous  supply  of  finest 
flayoured  Peas  may  be  had  from  the  end  of  May  to  October. 

TtTENIPS. 

Early  Munich  is  an  acquisition  and  a  valuable  friend  early  in 
the  spring.  It  has  quite  superseded  our  old  fayourite  Early  Stone 
and  other  well-known  yarieties.  Where  Turnips  are  in  demand 
eyery  day  in  the  year,  as  they  are  here,  the  above  and  Chirk 
Castle  are  the   only  sorts  I  find  it  necessary  to  grow.— Bt 

CiBTSBA.  

GENOTHEBAS. 

Amonost  (Enotheras,  which  are  generally  hardy  in  the  un- 
kindly climate  of  Cheshire,  perhaps  the  most  useful  for  mixed 
border  decoration  is  (E.  fruticosa  or  (E.  Fraseri,  for  I  am  unable 
to  make  any  constant  or  well-defined  difference  between  the 
two.  In  spite  of  its  name  it  seldom  assumes  a  shrubby  habit, 
being  generally  truly  herbaceous,  and  certainly  doing  best  when 
starting  fresh  from  the  ground  in  spring.  It  has  a  very  long 
flowering  period,  lasting  for  two  or  three  months  from  early 
summer.  It  does  not  spread  much  in  breadth,  but  the  shoots  soon 
become  so  densely  crowded  on  the  crown  that  they  cannot  be 
properly  deyeloped,  and  the  plants  ought  to  be  pulled  to  pieoes 
and  replanted  every  third  year.  It  grows  from  2  to  3  feet  high, 
but  needs  supports. 

CE.  Youngi  has  decidedly  larger  and  handsomer  flowers,  but  is 
more  straggling  and  less  upright  in  growth,  though  it  comes  very 
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Dear  the  last  species.  If  caref  oUj  tied  and  well  managed  it  ia 
superior  to  CK.  fruticoea,  having  nearly  the  same  flowering  period. 
It  does  not  increase  oearlj  so  £st  at  the  root  and  grows  l^t  from 
cuttings,  which  strike  readily  at  any  time.  It  seems  by  nature  to 
be  a  prostrate  plant. 

(E.  marginata  has  the  most  beautiful  flowers  of  any  of  the 
genus,  bat  they  last  ^  very  short  time.  It  is  a  dwarf  rapidly 
spreading  kind  with  very  large  fragrant  white  flowers,  which  tarn 

Sink  before  they  fade.  It  requires  a  rich  open  soil,  and  produces 
owers  in  rapid  succession  from  the  middle  of  June  till  August. 
I  find  it  best  to  confine  it  in  an  earthenware  hoop  12  inches  in 
diameter  sunk  to  the  upper  rim  in  the  soil.  This  keeps  it  in  a 
compact  mass,  so  that  the  flowers  produce  a  better  effect. 

(E.  tarazacifolia  is  often  treated  as  a  biennial,  being  liable  to 
die  in  severe  winters  after  flowering.  It  is  easily  preserved  by 
cuttings  kept  in  a  cold  frame  during  winter.  It  does  not  run,  but 
its  prostrate  branches  cover  a  good  deal  of  ground.  The  flowers 
are  large,  white,  and  handsome,  though  smaller  than  those  of  the 
last  species,  with  which  it  vies  in  showiness. 

(E.  macrocarpa  or  missourienais  is  a  well-known  old  favourite, 
easily  raised  from  seed,  and  having  a  similar  habit  to  the  preceding 
species.  Like  that  kind  it  does  not  spread  its  rootstock,  but  is 
perfectly  hardy  and  lasts  for  many  years.  It  is  usef  al  for  growing 
with  tall  planto,  at  the  base  of  wMch  it  trails,  seeming  to  delight 
in  the  shelter  they  give. 

(E.  speciosii  hardly  deserves  its  name.  It  has  an  upright  growth 
of  about  2  feet.  The  flowers  are  moderate  in  sise  and  of  a  dull 
white,  and  the  general  appearance  of  the  plant  is  rather  shabby 
and  common.  It  is  a  most  tiresome  runner,  and  if  not  confined 
to  one  spot  will  come  up  everywhere  but  where  it  is  wanted. 
Still,  it  is  very  distinct  from  all  other  (Enotheras  and  should  be 
tried. 

(E.  riparia  is  a  prostrate  and  very  floriferous  plant,  increased 
easily  by  cuttingp,  but  sometimes  killed  by  severe  winters.  The 
flowers  are  small  and  the  leaves  slender,  but  it  is  one  of  the  neatest 
of  the  (Enotheras  for  positions  near  the  edge  of  a  border  or  for  a 
rockery.  I  always  keep  a  panful  in  a  cold  frame  throagh  winter 
to  avoid  losing  it^ 

(E.  pumila  is  a  neat  dwarf  plant,  with  small  yellow  flowers 
about  the  size  of  those  of  the  common  Willowherb. — C.  W.  DOD. 


JROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Thk  following  reports  of  exhibits  at  South  Kensington  on  the 
25th  alt.  did  not  reach  us  in  time  for  insertion  last  we^  : — Late  in 
the  afternoon,  after  the  meeting  had  dispersed,  a  very  interesting 
consignment  was  received  from  M.  Girardin-OoUas,  Horticulteur,  Ar- 
genteuil,  comprising  two  baskets  of  very  fine  fruits  of  the  Figues 
Blanches  d'Argenteuil,  which  seems  to  he  the  same  as  what  is  known 
in  this  country  as  White  Marseilles,  also  bearing  shoots  of  the  same 
variety,  and  violette  Dauphin  clustered  with  large  and  fine  fraits ; 
a  haaket  of  Apricots  Plem-Yent  d'Argenteuil,  very  large  and  fine, 
with  a  deep  rosy  red  hue,  almost  unknown  in  this  country,  remark- 
ably beautiful ;  a  basket  of  roots  of  the  Cerfeuil  Bnlheax  (Tuberous 
Chervil),  about  the  size  of  Early  Horn  Carrots  ;  and  several  examples 
of  the  one-year-old  Asparagus  plants,  particularly  strong,  Asparagus 
caltare  being  a  great  speciality  of  H.  Grirardin-Ck>lla8. 

SciiNTiFio  COMMITTJU.— Sir  J.  D.  Hooker  in  the  chair. 

Rcutetia  laeerata. — ^Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  showed  specimens  of  the 
common  Hawthorn  hadly  attacked  by  this  fungus. 

ffffbrid  Tactonia. — He  also  showed  a  blossom  of  a  plant,  the  result 
of  crossing  T.  exoniensis,  itself  a  hybrid,  with  T.  Van  Yolxeml  He 
will  report  farther  upon  it. 

Rhoaodendron  camelliaeflorum, — Mr.  Mangles  exhibited  a  spray  of 
this  late-flowerine  species,  having  but  one  flower  instead  of  two  as 
described  by  Hooker.  It  is  a  native  of  Sikkim,  growing  in  a  pendulous 
way  from  trees  and  rocks.  The  foliage  agrees  with  the  so-called 
R.  Maddeni.  Mr.  Mangles  thought  it  might  oe  identical  with  B.  spar- 
siflorum,  Booths  of  Bhootan. 

Diseased  Rhododendron  Leaf, — He  also  brought  a  leaf  spotted  with 
black  as  if  by  a  fungus.  It  was  referred  to  Mr.  Smith  for  examina- 
tion and  report. 

Hollyhock  Diseau.—MT.  W.  G.  Smith  gave  an  account  of  his  plant- 
ing healthy  seeds  of  Hollyhock  and  others  affected  by  Fuccinia.  He 
sowed  twenty  tainted  seeds.  One  survived  of  two  only  which  germi- 
nated. This  one  appears  to  be  unaffected.  Of  fifty  healthy  seeds  all 
germinated.  After  the  third  week  leaves  of  common  Mallow  affected 
with  Fuccinia  were  scattered  amongst  them ;  in  less  than  a  week 
forty-six  of  the  seedlings  died  of  the  same  disease.  M.  Du  Port  of 
Mattishall  writes  to  say  he  has  also  found  the  leaves  of  seedlings  of 
Hollyhock  to  be  covered  with  the  disease. 

Rhododendron  Hybrids, — Mr.  Veitch  sent  cut  flowers  illustrating 
his  seedling  hybrids  just  raised.  A  flower  of  a  hybrid  of  unknown 
parenta^,  showing  a  slight  tendency  to  be  double,  was  artificially 
self-fertilised.  Of  this  several  seedlings  were  obtained,  five  having 
lately  flowered— a  deep  rose  (balsamseflomm),  a  double  white,  a  semi- 
donble  yellow,  a  salmon,  and  a  semi-double  rose.     A  remarkable 


feature  in  these  seedlings  is  that  crossing  white  with  orange  a  pink 
is  the  result,  and  that  a  calyx  is  begun  to  be  developed,  that  organ 
being  wanting  in  R.  jasminiflorum  from  which  they  arc  descended. 
Mr.  Henslow  remarked  on  the  general  tendency  to  suppress  the  calyx 
in  flowers  which  are  small  and  massed  together  as  in  Kubiacese,  Capri- 
foliaceae,  UmbellifersBj  Ac,  and  suggested  that  its  return  was  due  to 
those  seedlings  acquiring  a  larger  size  of  flower,  and  there  being  fewer 
in  the  truss  than  in  R.  jasminiflorum. 


STRAWBERRIES  EATEN  BY  BEETLES. 

We  are  apt  to  imagine  that  our  experience  is  that  of  others, 
and  it  was  therefore  with  some  surprise  that  I  read  the  editorial 
comment  on  *'  E.  D.*s  "  communication  at  page  61  of  the  Journal, 
hot  I  could  certainly  not  call  to  mind  a  recorded  instance  of 
damage  inflicted  on  Strawberries  by  black  beetles.  For  years  we 
have  had  to  contend  against  \h%  attacks  of  these  insects ;  and 
though  I  cannot  boast  of  much  success  in  reducing  their  number<i, 
I  do  not  now  fear  them,  and  if  my  experience  is  of  any  use 
to  your  correspondent  I  willingly  place  it  at  his  service.  It 
appears  that  only  one  species  of  beetle  troubles  "  B.  D.,"  but  here 
we  have  several,  all,  I  l^lieve,  closely  allied,  one  of  which  is  very 
small,  but  is  destructive  out  of  all  proportion  to  its  size.  Our 
knowledge  of  the  love  of  beetles  for  Strawberries  was  dearly 
bought,  for  it  was  on  the  forced  fruit  that  they  commenced  their 
attacks,  and  I  well  remember  how  mystified  we  were  at  Adding 
every  morning  a  number  of  fine  berries  spoilt  and  could  not  dis- 
cover an  enemy.  The  Strawbenies  in  question  were  planted  out 
in  a  bed  of  soil,  and  for  some  time  the  only  discoverable  living 
creatures  were  some  frogs  which  were,  I  am  now  ashamed  to  say, 
accused  and  convicted  on  no  g^reater  evidence  than  their  presence 
in  considerable  numbers.  Bat  the  banishment  and  execution  of 
these  inoffensive  creatures  did  not  stay  the  mischief,  and  then  we 
took  to  bribing  the  nocturnal  enemy  with  breadcrumbs  strewed 
thickly  over  the  bed,  all  of  which  disappeared ;  but  no  matter 
whether  in  the  daytime  or  evening,  the  consumers  of  this  whole- 
some repast  were  never  visible,  but  the  fruit  did  not  suffer  so 
much— in  fact  by  the  aid  of  many  quartern  loaves  the  crop  was 
saved.  Little  by  little,  however,  the  truth  dawned  upon  us,  and 
after  many  trials  we  defeated  the  thieves  by  simply  propping  up 
the  fruit  on  twiggy  birch,  and  have  never  since  suffered  when  we 
have  adopted  timely  precautions.  We  grow  here  a  considerable 
quantity  of  Strawberries  for  market,  but  we  could  not  do  so  did 
we  not  set  every  fruit  up  from  the  ground,  for  I  really  believe  that 
a  place  more  infested  with  beetles  does  not  exist  in  the  whole 
world  ;  and  I  am  certain  that  if  the  berries  laid  on  the  soil,  quite 
90  per  cent  of  them  would  be  eaten  or  so  disfigured  as  to  be 
rendered  unsaleable. 

What  is  curious  about  these  insects  is,  that  althoQgh  they  climb 
up  walls  when  confined  in  a  dwelling  or  in  frames  they  scarcely 
ever  attack  a  fruit  if  it  simply  rests  on  a  piece  of  tile  or  on  a  brick  ; 
indeed  we  found  that  even  placing  them  on  so  thin  a  material  as 
glass  sufficed  to  preserve  them.  From  what  I  have  observed  these 
beetles  love  concealment,  and  endeavour  to  barrow  in  the  soQ 
underneath  the  Strawberry  before  attacking  it,  so  that  in  a  general 
way  the  under  portion  of  the  berry  suffers.  My  advice  would  be 
to  make  a  practice  of  raising  the  fruit  off  the  ground  as  soon  as 
it  is  formed,  using  some  of  the  manufactured  Strawberry  supports, 
tiles,  or  twiggy  birch,  in  the  forks  of  which  the  berries  will  rest 
quite  safely.  There  is  no  need  to  tie  the  flower  stalks,  and  if  the 
birch  is  used  green  it  is  easily  cut  up — an  employment  for  wet 
winter  days ;  and  if  drawn  out  as  soon  as  the  crop  is  over  and 
stored  away  in  a  dry  place  will  last  several  years. 

As  the  outcome  of  experience,  I  will  give  *•  E.  D."  a  hint  which 
may  prove  useful  to  him.  We  have  found  that  when  the  plants 
are  thickly  set  together  the  foliage,  intercrossing  as  it  grows,  in  a 
great  measure  supports  the  frait,  so  that  but  little  of  it  touches 
the  soil ;  and  we  do'  not  then  find  the  beetles  do  much  damage, 
especially  if  the  surface  is  made  flrm  and  kept  free  from  littery 
material,  for  the  more  mulch  the  more  beetles.  A  top-dressing 
with  Clay*s  manure  when  the  plants  start  into  growth  will  give 
all  the  nourishment  they  need ;  and  as  the  sun  cannot  penetrate 
the  thick  screen  of  foliage  to  parch  the  roots  beneath  it,  Uie  neces- 
sity for  mulching  is  done  away  with.— J.  Cornhill,  Byfieet, 


I  CA.N  assure  your  correspondent  "  B.  D.,"  in  the  Journal  of 
July  the  20th,  that  his  is  no  solitary  case,  for  I  have  been  troubled 
with  the  beetles  for  several  years  past,  and  some  of  my  brother 
gardeners  have  suffered  in  the  same  way.  At  first  I  thought  it 
was  mice  that  caused  the  mischief,  for  the  beetles  nibble  the 
seeds  of  the  Strawberry  the  same  as  mice.  I  do  not  think  any- 
thing in  the  way  of  dressing  will  destroy  them  ;  I  make  a  point 
of  killing  every  one  I  see.    Toads  will  eat  them,  and  so  will 
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FLOWEBING  SUHDBS. 
_  SpUNfl  U  the  flowering  season  of  most  of  our  best  shrub?,  and 
it  id  theo  that  onr  |^i>lens  usame  tbeir  gHyeat,  briijbleat  Rspect ; 
»ni!  when  "  Bbododendron  time "  is  over  and  sumncer  cornea 
■wifely  onwards,  its  lengtbeninR  days  and  increaGJng  heat  bring 
wilb  them  very  few  fioweni  beaideg  Rosea  among  the  Ehruba^  and 
a  comparative  dnilneBB  prevaila  where  bat  a  ebort  time  before  all 
was  brightness  and  beanty,  AU  eammer-flowering  shrubs  ftnd 
plants  Guitnble  to  associate  with  them  are  welcomed  and  chi:rished 
with  loTiog  care ;  bat  after  all  has  been  done  we  have  no  subatltuEa 
for  oni  best  spring  beauties,  and  where  space  can  he  had  it  is  a 
good  plan  to  plant  bold  masses  of  bedding  plants  in  front  o(  the 
•hmbs,  which  then  receiTe  and  impart  beauty  to  the  flowers  by 
the  force  of  contrast  and  the  reliel  and  softness  which  the  varied 
shades  of  green  foliage  impart  to  the  bright  coloun". 

Not  unireqnentlj  a  fringe  of  hardy  perennials  is  fonnd  in  shmb- 
beries,  especially  In  old  ones  where  Lanrel,  Bo»,  Yew,  and  Holly 
predominate ;  bnt  I  do  not  like  an  unbrolteo  flower  bolder  in  snch 
a  position,  for  although  we  have  nothing  approaching  the  peerless 
beanty  of  the  Bhododendnm  among  lale-flowering  shrubs,  yet 


T\s,  tt.— OdantaglosaDm  Ptwktorel  TeltclilL    <See  pie«  107,) 

then)  are  many  possessing  attractiTe  features — so  attractife  that 
by  the  ezereise  of  skill  and  good  taste  shrub  groups  may  be 
pleasant  throughout  the  year,  offering  ns  some  special  attraction 
peculiar  to  each  teasoti,  and  thus  adding  that  charm  of  Tariety 
which  every  featnre  of  a  garden  should  possess  in  addition  to 
intrinsic  worth  and  beauty.  Let  it  not,  however,  be  supposed  that 
tfaa  writer  wonld  rigoronaly  exclude  perennials  from  sbrubtMries, 
bx  there  are  a  select  few  quite  equal  in  effect  to  many  of  our 
ehoicMt  abnibA.  Take  foi  example  Spirsa  palmata,  which  in 
good  soil  so  quickly  makes  large  clumpi,  with  an  nniiual  growth 
4  to  5  feet  high  and  quite  as  much  in  diameter  ;  what  shrub  csil 
mpasB  it  when  its  lovely  pink  flowers  are  at  their  best  1  Or  the 
carlier-Sowerina;  Dielytra  spectabilis,  which  assumes  even  larger 
dimensions  ander  favourablu  conditions?  Then,  too,  there  are 
bardy  Fuchsias,  objects  of  exceeding  beauty,  sometimes  to  be  seen 
ia  specially  favoured  gardens  from  6  to  10  feet  high  ;  ?xonias. 
Phloxes,  the  tall  (Eootheras,  many  Lilies,  the  white  Japanese 
Anemone,  and  such  faronrites  as  the  stately  Bocconia  cordata, 
the  Acanthoses,  Centaurea  aorea,  Delpbininm  cardinale,  Dictam- 
nos  Fiaiinello,  the  curious  Eremurua  robostus,  Ferula  communis, 
Helianthus  major,  the  Himalayan  Poppy  (Meconopsia  nepaiensis), 
utd  Papaver  orientalis,  which  is  so  striking  that  I  have  often 
known  mnch  admiration  called  forth  at  the  sight  of  one  of  its 
huge  scarlet  flower*,  with  a  couple  of  its  curious  flower  buds  cut 
off  and  put  in  a  vase.  Planted  at  intervals  singly  in  nooks 
reserved  for  them  along  the  margin  of  the  shrubs,  snch  stately 
plants  are  far  more  ornamental  than  they  ever  can  be  in  a  crewded 
perennial  border,  standing  alone  as  they  then  do,  distinct  from 
and  yet  in  perfect  barmooy  with  their  surroundings. 

Retnrtiing  now  to  the  shrabs,  let  ns  see  what  comparison  t 

ible  sections  bear  to  <     '     "  '  '      ■■-■-'-    —  -- 

Spring. — Here  of  o 


others.  In  making  selections  care  should  be  taken  not  only  to 
secnre  favourite  colours  and  fine  flowers,  but  also  good  succesaional 
flowers  in  order  to  prolong  the  season.  Thus  every  garden  should 
possess  at  least  one  specimen  of  such  early- flowerinB  varieties  aa 
Broughtonianum,  all  the  varieties  of  Nobleanum,  Cunningham's 
White,  sometimes  called  caucasicum  albom,  altaclerense,  and 
Victoria.  Of  intermediate  sorts  to  be  regarded  as  indispensable 
there  are  Mrs.  John  Ctotton,  Lady  Eleanor  Cathcart,  Bsrclayannm, 
Alarm,  Brayonum,  Lady  Lopes,  geranioides,  atro-sangainanm, 
William  Downing  ;  and  of  later  kinds  Blar  of  Ascot,  John 
Spencer,  and  John  Waterer,  the  opening  flowers  of  which  aSord 
a  sure  indication  that  the  end  of  "Rhododendron  time"  is  draw- 
ing nigh.  Upon  the  lovely  Azaleas  I  need  not  dwell  further  than 
to  plead  for  space  for  a  group  of  A.  pontica,  so  delicioosly  fragrant 
as  it  is  ;  to  claim  a  sheltered  nook  for  a  few  varieties  of  the  early- 
Bowering  mollis  ;  to  once  mare  note  the  singular  beauty  of 
A.  amcena  as  single  specimens  in  rock  beds,  and  that  mixed  groups 
are  here  found  to  altercate  admirably  with  others  consisting 
entirely  of  Kalmia  latifolia,  the  evergreen  habit  of  the  Kalmia 
atoning  somewhat  for  the  bareness  of  the  deciduous  Azaleas  in 
winter.  All  the  other  Kalmias  are  found  to  answer  beat  mixed 
with  Andromedas,  Qaultheriss,  Menziesias,  and  other  dwarf 
shrubs.  Next  among  our  best  spring  shrubs  come  Berbcris 
Darwinii,  B.  dulois,  B.  stenophylla,  B.  japonica,  and  Hahonia 
aquifolia  ;  Escallonia  macrantlia  more  beautitnl  this  year  than  1 
have  ever  before  seen  it ;  Garrya  elliptica ;  doable  Oorse,  good  only 
for  Ave  or  six  years :  whits  and  yellow  Broom,  Cratcgus  pink 
and  white,  Lahumam,  which,  with  Lilac,  Guelder  Rose,  Weigela, 
and  Syringe,  link  b^^er  spring  and  early  sammer.  Let  me  here 
note  the  great  beauty  of  the  large-flowered  Syringa  (Philadelpbns 
grandifloros),  which  answers  well  both  in  sunshine  and  partial 
shade,  and  is  planted  in  both  positions  to  prolong  its  flowering 
season  ;  Forsythia  viridissimn,  a  mass  of  golden  flowers  this  year ; 
Bnddlea  glolMsa,  Maguotia  stellats,  Bib^  Deutsia  gracilis,  Xan- 
thoceras  sorbilolium,  Siberian  Crab,  and  Tree  Pseonias. 

Bummer.— Roses  trained  to  pillars,  especially  Oloire  de  Dijon, 
tell  well  among  shrnbs,  and  the  single  Japanese  Rose  takes  high 
rank  among  slimbs  of  handsome  bushy  growth,  Deutiia  crenata 
flore-pleno  is  one  of  our  beat  early  summer  beauties.  The  shmbby 
^pirieas,  too,  are  more  valuable  from  the  succession  of  bloom 
which  one  variety  after  another  affords.  Two  or  three  fine  speci- 
mens of  tl.  callosa  alba  are  now  very  full  of  bloom  ;  bat  the  mos( 
beautiful  white-flowered  variety  is  undoubtedly  8.  arisetolia,  just 
now  passing  out  of  bloom,  \7hen  thoreughly  established  it 
throws  up  sturdy  shoots  T  or  3  feet  high,  upon  which  its  lan^ 
soft  white  feathery  plumes  show  to  great  advantage.  The  pink- 
spiked  species  S.  Lindlevana  and  S.  Nobleana  have  still  many  qq- 
opcned  flowers  ;  so,  too,  has  the  lovely  S.  Douglasli.  Then  there  ore 
the  varieties  of  Hibiscus  syriacus ;  the  yellow  Spanish  Broom ; 
Ligustrum  japonioam,  queen  of  all  the  Privets  ;  Desfontainia 
Bpinosa,  a  veritable  gem  ;  Oum  Cistus,  with  its  chaste  yet  fleeting 
beauty  ;  Veronica  salicifolia,  with  lovely  pink  Sower  spikes  ; 
iCsculus  laciniatus,  not  half  so  much  grown  as  it  deserves  to  he ; 
Desmodium  penduliflomm,  which,  like  all  Japanese  ahrabs,  has 
peculiar  and  distinct  cbaiacters  as  well  aa  mnch  beauty.  Hydran- 
gea bortensis  and  H.  pauiculala  grandiflora,  which,  although 
highly  valued  for  its  handsome  clusters  of  white  flowera,  has  not 
answered  my  eipeclations,  for  the  first  flowers  that  I  saw  of  it 
were  grown  in  Cornwall,  and  all  of  them  had  red  blotches  ;  bat 
I  have  not  seen  it  so  dnrly  marked  since.  Babus  f  mtJcosos  albo- 
pleno,  B.  fruticosui  roseo-pleno,  and  R.  laciniatus,  the  Qrst  two  for 
their  charming  doable  flowers,  and  the  last  for  both  flowers  and 
fruit.  Kerria  japonica,  Leycesteria  formosa,  Potentilla  fruticowi, 
Diplopappus  chrysopbyllus,  somewhat  dull-looking  now  it  is  in 
bloom,  but  valuable  for  its  yellow  stems  and  leaves  ;  nor  must  I 
omit  ttie  n-ild  Olive  (Bhas  Cotinus).  that  is  so  beautiful  with  its 
soft  purple  flower  piumes.  It  will  thus  be  seen  that  we  have  a 
considerable  number  of  really  good  sammer- flowering  shrobs, 
which  are  turned  to  good  account  and  form  an  admirable  fringe 
to  bold  masses  of  Rhododendron'. 

Autumn  and  winter  derive  brightness,  the  one  from  changing 
foliage  such  as  we  have  in  the  Liqnidambet  and  Ampelopsia 
japonica  and  the  silvery  plames  of  Pampas  Grass  ;  and  the  other 
from  the  bright-hued  berriee  of  the  Holly,  Arbatus,  Skimmia, 
and  Benthamia,  where  it  is  found  to  answer.  Our  only  good 
winter- flowering  shrub  is  Lanmstinus,  bat  this  will  not  answer 
in  low-lyiog  damp  situations. — Edwabd  Lvcxhubst. 


WEST  OF  SCOTLAND   BOSARIAN  SOCIETY. 
HERE  is  no  place,  even  in  more  soutbem  counties,  where  there  is 
"- '-  "- " ^  --"-ibition  of  the  Base,  or 
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log  pUoe  on  the  Cljde.  It  has  Un&yi  a  gnat  lDt«nat  for  me,  not 
Oiuj  because  of  the'heart;  and  cordUl  welcome  which  alvajB  gleets 
me,  but  alio  becanse  it  does  mj  jndi^g  credft,  of  which  I  aaairhaTC 
aa  Tunal  more  to  eaj  bj-ind-br.  The  Eihibition  wa<  held,  aa  it  baa 
been  of  late  jean,  in  a  tent  in  Weetwood  Park,  bnt  here  aa  elaeirhera 
the  cr;  ie  for  eome  coreced  ball,  where  oeither  the  Boaea  car  the 
companj  are  expoaed  to  the  Tioiaaitadea  ol  oar  larjing  clioiate. 
Theflowera  were  arranged  on  the  long  atagea  prorldod  b^the  So- 
cietj,  and  each  exhibitor  haa  to  take  his  Rosea  oat  of  their  own  atand 
and  place  them  on  these  stagei.  All  thua  are  docbtleaa  on  the  aama 
leTel ;  and  alChongh  the  appearance  ia  certainlj  marred  by  the  vellow 
character  of  the  moee,  there  baa  been  a  ler;  conaidecable  adranco 
amoDgBt  the  local  exhibitors  ;  and  althongh  some  stands  of  inferior 

anaJitj  were  ahown  there  waa  a  rery  decided  general  advance,  while 
le  Messrs.  Dickson  of  Belfast  and  Newtownarda  showed  anch  admir- 
able atsods  that  we  regret  tbij  much  they  cannot  enter  into 
eompetition  with  some  ol  onr  noted  English  growers,  tor  I  am  qnita 
anre  that  the;  would  be  ilctorions  in  man;  a  contest  it  they  did  so  ; 
bnt  it  is  a  "  tar  cry  "  to  Belfast,  and  It  would  hardlj  be  poaaible  to 
get  the  Bose*  sulBoiently  freah  to  enable  tbem  faurly  to  compete. 
Faoaiea  were  well  ahowD  also,  but  of  conrse  the  great  interest  was 
centred  in  the  Boees.  I  waa  much  amused  at  the  rapid  manner  in 
which  the  Rosea  were  told  by  auction  after  the  Show  was  OTer.  It 
was  not  only  the  proverbial  '  caipence"  that  disappeared,  bnt  half- 
crowns  for  bonqaets,  and  altogether  a  sam  of  upwards  of  £5  was 
added  to  the  fnnds  by  this  novel  method.  I  was  amnsed  at  the  wit 
and  humonr  shown  by  the  auctioneer  and  appreciated  by  the  crowd, 
CTidentlj  disproving  Sydney  Smith's  dispanging  remarks  on  the 
difflculty  of  getting  a  Scotchman  to  understand  a  joke.— D.,  Deal, 


Wb  Bie  requeited  to  state  that  the  PELiBnoKiou  SociBTi'a 
Annual  MBBrtiNO  will  be  held  in  tlie  aattunii,  and  Uie  mem- 
ben  will  have  timely  notice  of  the  date. 

As  EXBIBinOH  OF  PiHKS,  we  axe  intormed,  ia  in  proceaa 

ol  oTganiaation  tor  next  aeaacoi.  Fenona  who  are  willing  to  aub- 
■cribs  5(.  each  to  form  a  prise  fund  are  desired  to  communicate 
with  Ht.  Bbiilej  Hibberd,  who  hat  taken  char^  of  tbe  mattei  for 
the  pitaent, 

A  Bbistoi  eorrespondent  sends  ub  the  following  nolo  lela- 

tire  to  a  great  hailstobii  hkab  Bristol  :—"  On  the  eTening 
of  tbe  2Bth  nit  this  neighbourhood  was  Tisited  ij  one  ol  the 
most  extraordinary  hoilgtonns  eTer  witnessed,  the  ground  being 
coveied  with  hail,  which  remained  in  many  places  the  whole 
of  the  night,  for  on  Wednesday  moming  we  measnied  some 
where  it  bad  loUed  into  a  heap  6}  inches  deep  at  aeven  o'clock. 
We  have  not  a  flower  left  ontaide,  and  1  fear  tender  plants  inch  aa 
Altemantheras  and  Colcna  are  pennanently  injared,  as  they  were 
covered  up  for  some  time  in  hailatonea,  and  now  they  have  the 
appearance  of  having  been  tioien.  Eveiything  is  more  or  leas 
damaget*.  Beet  especially  lo." 

Mb.  J.  BUTTHB,  the  well-known  horticnltural  sundries- 
man  of  Drury  Lane,  baa  sent  na  blooms  of  bis  new  beedliho 
CabhAtiok  Uabt  Mobkib,  grown  in  hii  garden  at  Forest  Hill. 
Mary  Uorrltisasalf  of  a  rich  glowing  rose  colour  faintly  suffused 
with  salmon,  the  Bower*  being  laige  and  full.  Aa  tbe  Tariety  is 
a  good  grower  and  free  bloomei — Hr.  Smythe  having  cat  sixty- 
eight  bloom*  from  one  plant — it  will  prove  valuable  tor  garden 
deooratlon  and  for  affording  ■  supply  of  cat  flower*  of  a  ooloui 
that  few  can  tail  to  appreciate.  Uary  Horria  waa  commended 
by  the  Judges  at  the  National  CamatioQ  Show  last  week,  pi«- 
Bumably  as  a  decorative  variety,  and  beyond  doubt  large  masse* 
of  it  would  have  an  excellent  effect  in  gardens. 

Eelatite  to  the  note  on  page  80  on  raising   Btraw- 

BBBBIEB  IN  rnAHES,  our  correspondent,  "  A  Nohthess 
Oabdeheb,"  write*:— "It  ' SIHOLK-HAMDED '  would  read  more 
attentively  hi*  criticism  would   be  more  effectual.      When   the 


plant*  are  raised  in  ftames  I  «ald,  '  In  dry  localities  there  i*  risk 
of  the  plants  being  injured  by  remaining  crowded  in  the  nursery 
beds  too  long,  or  removing  them  la  anaaitable  weather.'  I  never 
■uggMted  they  could  not  be  established  in  frame* ;  tbe  question 
was  one  of  removal,  I  have  been  in  a  dilemma  more  than  once — ■ 
the  plants  spoiled  if  they  remained,  and  were  injured  if  removed, 
when  the  sky  wa*  cloudless  tor  week*  and  the  *oil  like  a  bed  of 
hot  ashe*.  1  wrote  from  eiperienoe,  which  it  1*  quite  erident 
your  correjpondent  lacks  under  the'  same  conditions.  The  plan 
he  advocate*  It  an  excellent  one  when  planting  can  be  done  at 
tbe  proper  time,  but  it  has  failed  with  me,  a*  it  mntt  taU,  during 
a  hot  and  dry  lecson." 

A  cobrebfondkht  writes  as  follows  respeotiog  sufaLi 

Dahlias—"  Lovers  of  elegant  flowers  who  have  commenced  the 
cnltivaUon  of  tingle  Dahlia*  will  not  regret  the  step.  Plentiful 
at  flowers  are  just  now,  there  it  not  another  that  conld  be  named 
aa  a  *ubttitnte  for  these,  and  thoa*  who  have  not  yet  indolged  in 
tingle  Dahlias  have  still  an  nntaated  pleatore  in  store.  Our* 
were  raised  from  seed  town  in  Febrnaiy  in  heat,  and  the 
■eedtings  afterwards  united  on  in  pots,  and  finally  planted  out 
at  the  end  ot  Uay,  and  now,  July  2Ut,  they  are  in  full  bloom.  It 
will  thot  be  seen  that  they  may  be  very  easily  obtained.  Thoao 
who  have  no  means  for  forwarding  seedlings  in  spring  on  buy 
halt  a  doten,  or  at  many  more  as  they  have  room  for,  and  if 
planted  on  fairly  goad  khI  and  treated  like  other  Dabliat  a  rich 
reward  will  be  reaped." 

The  same  writer  also  sends  the  following  upon  wild 

BosBS— "  Some  of  our  wild  flowers  are  unsarpaaied  tor  beauty 
and  elegance,  and  firtt  among  them  are  wild  Botes.  They  are 
just  ai  worthy  of  cultivation  as  are  single  Dahlias,  and  for  home 
decoration  there  is  hardly  anything  to  equal  them.  All  round 
my  district  there  are  wUd  Roses  in  plenty,  yet  in  halt  s  doaen 
old  nooks  and  coraera  I  have  planted  wild  Botes,  and  I  use  their 
blooms  when  they  are  in  flower  for  dinner-table  decoration,  and 
find  employers  and  vitltort  eqnaUy  delighted.  They  would  pas* 
these  veiy  blooms  on  tbe  roadside  ;  but  whenever,  instead  ot 
the  ordinary  garden  flowers,  wild  Botes  are  used  everybody  i* 
delighted  beyond  meatore.  3uat  let  thoee  who  have  hitherto 
despited  tnch  do  bo  no  longer,  but  pat  in  a  plant  or  two  and  tee 
if  the  laboar  it  misspent" 

^—  Wb  have  received  an  intimation  of  the  death  ot  DB. 
Carl  EddABD  LrcAB,  Boyal  Qarden  Inspector,  Prt^rietor,  and 
Director  of  tbe  Pomological  Institute  of  Reutlingen  in  Bavaria. 
He  died  on  the  moming  of  the  !4th  July,  between  nine  and 
ten  o'clock.  Dr.  Locas  has  been  long  known^throoghont  Germany 
at  an  aocomplisbed  pomolcgitt  and  an  indefatigable  worker  in 
the  pursuit  of  pomology.  His  labours  have  been  inceesant,  and 
aie  fully  recorded  in  the  eight  volumes  of  the  lUiutrirtes  Band- 
iuch  der  Obtthvnde,  to  which  he  was  a  contributor  under  the 
editorship  of  Oberdieck.  In  conjunction  with  the  same  author  he 
produced  the  Pmn/iL/gUetie  Xonatthefte,  which  appeared  for  twelve 
years.  Of  his  independent  works  the  moat  important  are  Aiu- 
irahltrerlkvoller  Obtttorlen,  PoniAegitolie  Tttfelmmat  Settimme* 
der  Ohtttorten.  Besides  these  there  are  a  score  of  smaller  tr««- 
tises  on  various  pomological  subjects,  and  his  last  work  waa 
Enleitiing  in  del  Studium  der  PonwUigic. 

QABDBNiKa   Appointjiknt.  —  Mr.  Eobert   Parker,  lata 

gaidener  to  Mrs.  Bertwhistie,  Rockwood,  Skipton,  succeed*  Mr. 
Brown  as  head  gardener  to  C.  F.  Taylor,  E*q.,  Wintley,  Bipley. 


C "  F.  W.  B."  ohiervet  in  the  last  issue  of  the  "  Qardener  " 

that  "  the  qaestion  of  PBUNINO  Obcbids  is  as  yet  far  from  setUed, 
and  much  depends  on  the  way  in  which  it  is  petformed.  We  often 
differ  in  opinion  from  each  other  simply  because  our  local  snr- 
roundings  are  different,  and  not  so  much  because  we  realty  think 
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a  certain  practice  to  be  right  or  wrong  in  a  general  waj.  I  knew 
an  old  exhibitor  of  stove  and  greenhonse  plants  in  Torkdhire  who 
grew  Bendrobinm  nobile  better  than  I  ever  saw  it  elsewhere,  and 
he  always  cat  awaj  the  old  pseudo-bulbs — t.^.,  some  of  the  three 
and  all  the  four-year-old  ones — ^when  he  dressed  up  his  plants  for 
the  shows.  We  have  all  been  brought  up  to  the  dogma  that  the  old 
pseudo-bulbs  of  Orchids  are  reservoirs  of  nutriment — savings- 
hanks,  as  it  were,  of  superflaons  sap.  This  may  be  true,  wholly 
or  in  part,  as  the  case  may  be.  In  a  state  of  nature  every  pro- 
vision is  no  doubt  the  actual  outcome  of  absolute  necessity,  but 
what  is  necessaiy  to  a  plant  growing  fully  exposed  to  all  the  vicis- 
iitndes  of  nature  may  be  very  unnecessary  when  the  plant  is  placed 
in  artificial  circumstances,  and  receives  regular  cultural  attention 
80  Ear  as  heat  and  moisture  are  concerned.  If  it  be  true  that  the 
young  growths  of  Orchids  draw  on  the  old  pseudo-bulbs  during 
the  early  and  rootless  stages  of  their  existence,  as  seems  probable, 
it  is  also  equally  true  that  the  shrivelled  and  rootless  old  bulbs 
plump  themselves  up  only  at  the  expense  of  the  young  growth, 
and  mainly  just  at  the  time  that  it  attains  its  full  development. 
It  must  be  self-evident  that  rootless  old  pseudo-bulbs  have  no 
power  of  acquiring  anything  from  the  compost." 

At  the  Notts  Agricultural  Show  we  are  informed  that  the 

Mbadow  Foundry  Company  had  a  splendid  collection  of 
designs  in  double,  ornamental,  and  single  coil  pipes  and  cases  for 
heating  halls,  public  rooms,  &c.,  while  the  garden  vases  and 
pedestals  were  above  the  average  in  workmanship  and  design. 
The  large  fountain  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  open  square  was 
much  admired.  A  Portland  tubular  hot- water  boiler  capable  of 
heating  a  mile  of  4-inch  piping,  for  heating  public  buildings, 
conservatories,  &c.,  was  inspected  by  many  with  curiosity,  being 
the  second  boiler  of  its  kind  manufactured. 

— -  FIB3T-CLA8S  Certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following 
new  varieties  at  the  National  Cabnation  and  Picotee 
8ociiETT*8  SocTHEBN  SHOW  held  at  Kensington  on  the  26th  ult., 
in  addition  to  those  noted  in  our  report  :~Camations,  Alfred 
Hudson,  a  scariet  bizarre  of  good  form  and  rich  colour ;  W.  H. 
Hewitt  (Douglas),  a  crimson  bizarre  sport  from  the  rose-flake 
James  Merryweather,  a  beautiful  and  finely  coloured  variety 
William  Skirving  (Gorton),  a  handsome  pink  and  purple  bizarre 
staged  by  Mr.  Doagla«,  the  blooms  large  and  even. 

r Undeb  the  heading  of  "Great  Companies  and  Trading 


such  a  case,  when  the  latter  can  sell  at  the  low  price  mentioned, 
could  have  been  the  original  price  that  the  cultivator  obtained  ? 
Certainly  not  three  farthings  a  pound." 


Firms,"  the  nurseries  of  Messbs.  William  Paul  &  Son  of 
Waltham  Cross  are  described  in  an  entertainingly  written  article 
in  Colbum's  new  monthly  magazine  for  July  (E.  W.  Allen,  4,  Ave 
Maria  lAue,  London).  The  cross  of  Waltham  which  marks  the 
spot  where  the  body  of  Qaeen  Eleanor  rested  is  thus  referred  to— 
"  Time,  that  insidious  iconoclast,  has  dealt  gently  with  this  beauti- 
ful memorial  of  marital  affection,  for  the  regular  features  of  the 
Queen  are  still  distinct,  and  the  tracery  has  suffered  but  slightly 
from  six  hundred  years'  ceaseless  wooing  of  wind  and  rough 
weather."  It  is  not  necessary  to  cite  anything  about  the  nurseries, 
as  they  were  described  by  a  correspondent  in  our  columns  last 
week« 

A  "  CiTT  MAN,"  referring  to  the  fine  cbop  of  Po- 
tatoes mentioned  on  page  77  last  week,  observes  :— "  While  the 
results  achieved  by  '  B.'  are  excellent  and  his  experience  valuable, 
his  prices  for  Potatoes  are  too  high,  as  any  quantity  of  Potatoes  of 
undeniable  quality  can  be  purchased  from  costermongers'  barrows 
in  London  and  in  greengrocers'  shops  for  a  halfpenny  a  pound. 
There  must  have  been  two  profits  at  least  obtained,  and  possibly 
three,  before  the  last-named  vendors  made  their  trifle.  First  the 
grower's  profit,  next  the  salesman's  (commission),  then  the 
merchant  (purchasing  by  the  ton  from  salesmen),  and  lastly  the 
noall  retailers  who  purchase  from  the  merchants.     What  in 


-f^-  The  following  is  submitted  as  a  characteristic  example  of 
American  satirical  humour : — **  Those  who  have  been  pestered  to 
death  by  the  irrepressible  Dandelion  on  their  lawns  may  now 
take  heart  The  pest  will  pester  them  no  more.  Eastern  markets 
have  begun  to  utilise  them  for  greens,  so  that  gardeners  cultivate 
them  for  sale.  The  plant  having  thus  become  useful  the  bugs  will 
eat  it  off  above  ground,  the  grub  will  saw  its  roots  in  two,  the  sun 
will  parch  it  to  death,  the  rains  will  drown  it  out,  the  rain  will 
thrash  it  to  strips,  and  the  boys  will  dig  it  out  and  steal  it.  Thus 
the  Dandelion,  which  has  been  among  the  first  of  the  weeds  to 
coax  its  way  into  human  favour  in  the  spring  by  throwing  out  its 
golden  blossom,  will  retire  from  the  field  and  the  lawn  to  the 
seclusion  of  the  guarded  greenhouse.'* 


Mb.  Clabk,  The  Gardens,  Tedfold  Lodge,  Sussex,  states 

that  he  obtained  1  lt>.  of  White  Elephant  Potatoes  from 
Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  of  High  Holborn,  and  planted  them  in  the 
spring,  and  although  he  had  to  lift  the  crop  some  time  before 
growth  ceased,  as  he  wanted  the  ground  urgently,  yet  the  produce 
was  174  lbs.  of  very  large  tubers.  White  Elephant  is  a  new 
American  variety,  and  has  the  reputation  of  being  highly  pro* 
ductive,  a  great  disease-resister,  and  a  good  keeper.  Mr.  Clark 
will  in  due  time  be  able  to  speak  of  the  quality  of  this  variety, 
which  he  does  not  appear  to  have  tested. 

"  X."  writes :— "  Very  showy  just  now  in  some  herbaceous 

borders  are  the  forms  of  Ltthbum  Salicabia,  especially  roseum 
and  grandiflorum,  which  are  not  unlike  another  common  plant — 
the  Narrow-leaved  WlUowherb  (Bpilobium  angnstifolium),  and  are 
equally  free  in  flowering.  The  two  varieties  of  Loosestrife  named 
above  have  larger  and  more  brightly  coloured  flowers  than  the 
type,  and  with  me  they  are  rather  dwarfer  than  it.  They  succeed 
well  in  any  moist  situation,  and  their  stems  thickly  clothed  with 
rosy  flowers  have  a  very  pleasing  appearance.  The  Bpilobium, 
also  mentioned  above,  should  not  be  despised  because  it  is  common, 
for  a  patch,  of  it  in  a  comer  of  the  garden  that  would  perhaps  be 
otherwise  unoccupied  is  veiy  welcome." 

In  his  report  upon  the  trade  and  commerce  of  La  Rochelle 

far  th3  past  year  Mr.  Vice-Consul  Sadler  draws  attention  to  the 
havoc  of  the  Phtlloxbba  in  French  vineyards.  The  phylloxera 
commenced  its  ravages  in  the  Department  of  the  Gard  in  1863, 
and  is  believed  to  have  been  introdaced  into  Europe  by  Vines 
imported  from  America.  In  1881, 104,536  hectares  of  Vines,  or 
258,395  acres,  were  destroyed  in  France,  against  37,000  hectares, 
or  91,450  acres,  in  1880,  and  the  malady  has  since  made  its 
appearance  in  five  fresh  arrondissements.  The  State  is  doing 
what  it  can  to  check  the  disease,  and  the  proprietors  are  joining 
associations  of  mutual  defence,  but  not  much  headway  has  been 
made  as  yet.  Nothing  can  make  up  to  the  cultivators  of  the 
Vine  for  its  loss.  The  land  where  Vines  are  destroyed  is  scarcely 
worth  one-third  of  its  former  value,  and  could  not  easily  be  dis- 
posed of  at  any  price.  The  depreciation  in  landed  property  due 
to  the  ravages  of  the  phylloxera  is  already  estimated  at  £12,000,000 
in  a  single  department. 

In  an  interesting  article  by  Mr.  Grant  Allen  in  Nature 

upon  the  coloubs  oir  flowbbs,  many  curious  facts  in  regard 

to  the  changeability  of  colour  are  noticed.    He  says — 

''AH  flowers,  it  would  seem,  were  in  their  earliest  form  yellow, 
then  some  of  them  became  white ;  after  that  a  few  of  them  grew  to 
he  red  or  purple ;  and,  finally,  a  comparatirely  small  number  acquired 
various  shades  of  lilac,  mauve,  violet,  or  bine.  Some  hints  of  a  pro- 
gressive law  in  the  direction  of  a  colour-change  from  yellow  to  olae 
are  sometimes  afforded  us  even  by  the  successive  stages  of  a  single 
flower.    For  example,  one  of  our  common  little  English  Forget-me- 


not«,  Mjoiotif  Tersioolor,  is  pale  yellow  when  it  fint  openi,  bot  u 
it  grows  older  it  becomes  faintly  pinkish,  and  ends  by  being  blue 
like  the  others  of  its  race.  Now,  this  sort  of  colonr-change  is  by  no 
means  nncommon,  and  in  almost  all  known  cases  it  is  always  in  the 
same  direction,  from  yellow  or  white,  through  pink,  orange,  or  red, 
to  purple  or  blue.  The  common  Vir^nia  Stock  of  our  gardens  (Mai- 
oolmia)  often  opens  of  a  pale  yellowish  green,  then  becomes  faintly 
pink ;  afterwards  deepens  into  bright  red,  and  fades  away  at  last  into 
mauTe  or  blue.  Fritz  Hiiller  noticed  in  South  America  a  Lantana, 
which  is  yellow  on  its  first  day,  orange  on  the  second,  and  purple  on 
the  third.  The  whole  family  of  BoraginacesB  begin  by  oeing  pinlc,  and 
end  by  being  blue.  In  all  these  and  many  other  cases  the  general 
direction  of  the  changes  is  the  same.  They  are  usually  set  down  as 
due  to  Tarying  degrees  of  oxidation  in  the  pigmentary  matter.'* 


SEEDLING  CARNATIONS  AND  PICOTEES. 

The  above  are  indispensable  in  all  gardens  where  quantities  of 
flowers  are  in  daily  request  for  catting.  No  matter  at  what  season 
of  the  year  their  blooms  are  produced,  they  are  always  welcome  and 
more  engerly  sought  after  than  those  of  any  other  hardy  plants,  the 
Rose  excepted.  This  is  the  case  whether  the  plants  are  grown  in 
pots  and  forced  into  bloom  during  winter  and  spring,  or  when 
flowering  outside  naturally.  Beds  filled  with  Camations,  either 
of  one  colour  or  a  number  of  varieties  together,  are  useful  and 
attractive,  and  these  plants  when  in  flower  have  a  gay  appearance 
that  would,  independently  of  their  fragrance,  commend  them  to  all. 
When  planting  them  in  beds  or  borders  no  better  position  can  be 
chosen  than  amongst  dwarf  Roses.  The  latter  should  be  planted 
Bufliciently  far  apart  that  the  Camations  or  Picotees  can  be 
planted  alternately  with  theln.  For  example,  a  bed  of  Roses  in 
tbree  rows  can  have  a  row  of  Camations  planted  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  line  of  Roses.  A  bed  of  La  France  Roses  with  any  daik- 
flowered  Carnation  will  be  charming  through  the  whole  season. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  generally  known  that  these  plants  thrive 
admirably  in  the  smoky  neighbourhood  of  towns.  Here  they 
grow  luxuriantly,  especially  seedlings,  although  the  air  is  con- 
taminated with  chemical  vapours.  Whatever  florists  may  urge 
in  favour  of  named  varieties,  they  are  not  so  useful  as  seedlings. 
The  leauty  of  form  and  markings  of  many  of  the  flowers  of  the 
named  kinds  are  all  that  can  l^  desired,  but  many  of  them  are 
bad  growers  and  only  produce  a  few  flowers,  which  are  soon  over. 
Many  named  kinds  do  not  produce  more  than  a  dozen  flowers 
from  a  single  plant,  which  are  all  past  in  a  few  weeks,  especially 
if  the  weather  is  hot  and  dry.  Such  Camations  and  Picotees  are 
but  little  use  for  the  gardeners  who  require  a  continuous  supply 
either  for  packing  or  filling  vases  at  home.  Perpetual  seedlingd 
of  both  Camations  and  Picotees  should  be  grown  for  this  purpose  ; 
they  are  robust  in  habit,  and  profuse  and  continuous  flowerers ;  in 
fact  many  of  them  commence  flowering  before  the  named  kinds, 
and  produce  abundance  until  stopped  by  frost.  I  have  at  the 
present  time  plants  with  over  two  hundred  flowers  and  buds  upon 
them,  and  these  from  single  plants  layered  in  August  last.  These 
seedlings  do  not  only  produce  a  few  flovvering  stems  from  the 
centre  early  in  the  season,  but  continue  to  produce  in  rapid  suc- 
cession flowering  shoots  from  the  base.  Some  of  these  attain  a 
height  of  3  feet  6  inches  to  4  feet  in  length,  and  form  strong 
lateral  shoots  nearly  the  whole  of  that  length. 

Last  August  I  had  layered  a  number  of  late- flowering  shoots 
into  6-inch  pots,  the  pots  being  plunged  into  the  soil  until  the 
plants  were  well  rooted,  which  were  severed  from  the  parents 
just  before  the  approach  of  frost  and  placed  under  cover. 
Quantities  of  blooms  were  produced  from  these  plants  during  the 
winter,  and  I  intend  to  adopt  this  practice  on  a  much  larger 
scale,  and  do  not  doubt  a  succession  of  flowers  will  be  produced 
through  the  whole  winter  and  spring. 

The  present  is  a  good  time  to  sow  seed  for  obtaining  a  stock, 
but  the  sooner  it  is  done  the  better.  If  sowing  is  delayed  until 
spring  many  of  the  plants  raised  wilfnot  flower  the  same  season. 
This  entails  labour  in  carrying  out  the  operation  of  layering  before 
there  is  any  chance  of  determining  whether  the  plants  will  have 
single  or  double  flowers ;  but  when  sown  now,  or  better  still  if 
sown  about  the  month  of  June,  and  established  and  wintered  in 
3-inch  pots,  and  then  the  whole  planted  out  in  nursery  beds  in 
early  spring,  they  will  flower  towards  the  end  of  July,  the  best 
can  then  be  layered  and  the  worthless  ones  thrown  away.  If  tbe 
seedling  plants  are  moderately  strong  from  seed  sown  during  the 
month  of  June  1  do  not  hesitate  to  plant  them  out  in  early 
autumn,  as  these  are  perfectly  hardy,  and  satisfactoiy  results  may 
be  relied  upon ;  but  when  sown  late  the  young  plants  during 
winter  should  have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame,  or  better  still 
if  they  can  have  a  position  where  they  can  grow  slowly  during 
the  winter,  for  the  greater  progress  they  make  the  earlier  they 


will  flower  tbe  following  seaaon.  Some  of  the  seedllDgs  may  have 
single  flowers.  The  showiest  of  these  make  grand  border  plants  ; 
but  I  have  always  been  fortunate,  and  always  had  a  greater  per- 
centage of  double  than  single  flowers,  and  many  of  them  of 
superior  quality. 

The  seed  should  be  sown  in  pans,  ntlDg  a  light  oompoat  of  loan^ 
leaf  soil,  and  sand.  The  seed  must  only  be  lightly  covered  and 
then  well  watered  with  a  fine-rose  can.  The  pan  may  be  placed 
in  heat  and  covered  with  glass  until  the  seed  germinates.  It  is  a 
good  pUn  to  cover  the  glass  with  moss  until  the  seedlings  *PP^* 
when  it  must  at  once  be  removed  and  light  and  air  gradually 
admitted  to  the  young  plants.  The  only  object  in  raising  them 
under  glass  or  placing  the  seed  in  heat  is  to  bring  on  the  plants 
more  rapidly  than  if  the  pans  or  boxes  in  which  the  seed  is  sown 
was  placed  in  a  shady  place  ontdde.  Amateurs  having  neither 
greenhouses  or  frames  may  be  very  snocesafnl  in  adopting  the 
latter  method.  If  the  glass  is  kept  close  over  the  plants  after  the 
Feedlings  appear  they  are  liable  to  suffer  from  damp.  When 
large  enough  the  young  plants  should  be  potted  singly  in  the 
sized  pots  already  named,  which  la  preferable  to  pricking  them 
off  into  other  pans  or  boxes.  After  potting,  and  as  soon  as  root- 
action  has  fairly  commenced,  they  should  have  a  cooler  poeiUon, 
where  more  ventilation  can  be  given,  which  will  prevent  them 
drawing  up  weakly.  When  well  hardened  the  young  plants  can 
be  plunged  outeide  or  planted  out,  but  if  small  at  the  approach  of 
cold  weather  it  is  best  to  keep  them  in  frames. 

Those  that  have  not  raised  seedling  Camations  and  Picotees  for 
purposes  of  cutting,  as  well  as  the  embellishment  of  beds  and 
borders,  and  have  hitherto  relied  upon  named  varieties,  would 
not  be  disappointed  with  the  result  for  the  time  and  labour 
required  in  raising  a  stock  of  these  useful  plants  from  seed. — 
W.  Bardnet. 


THE   INFLUENCE  OF  SOIL  IN  MATURING  CROPS. 

It  will  be  found  that  an  abundance  of  manure  will  bring  forward 
young  Turnips,  Carrots,  Radishes,  Cabbages,  and  weakly-growing 
but  very  early  Potatoes,  and  many  other  vegetables;  but  (and 
this  is  especially  true  in  cold,  wet,  dull  seasons)  it  has  exactly  the 
opposite  effect  on  Peas,  Canlifiowers,  Strawberries,  &c  Here  tbe 
season  has  been  such  as  is  favourable  to  a  great  development  of 
leaf,  and  tbe  consequence  is  that  Strawberries  in  thorougnly  good 
soil  have  made  such  growth  as  has  had  the  effect  of  hiding  the 
enormous  crops  of  fmit  under  a  leafy  screen,  where  the  slugs  can 
hide  and  feast  unseen,  and  where  the  shade  is  such  as  canaea  the 
fruit  to  ripen  veiy  slowly  indeed.  None  of  our  Strawberry  plots 
are  in  really  poor  condition,  but  the  poorest  and  oldest,  though 
once  far  less  promising,  are  much  more  satisfactory  than  are  those 
younger  and  on  better  soil.  Had  the  season  been  hot  and  dry  the 
opposite  would  have  been  the  case ;  but  as  it  is,  onr  earliest  and 
best  fmit  have  come  from  the  plots  where  the  soil  is  thinnest  and 
the  plants  weakest. 

A  foitnight  before  we  had  any  Strawberries  a  market  grower  in 
the  neighbourhood  had  plenty,  and  the  variety  was  the  same  as 
our  own  earliest—namely,  Vicomtcsse  Hericart  de  Thnry ;  but 
his  were  in  poor  soil,  and  the  plants  were  making  little  growth — 
the  fruit  was  being  forwarded  by  starvation. 

It  is  the  same  with  Peas.  The  earliest  Peas  hare  were  from  a 
row  sown  on  rather  poor  soil.  From  this  row  two  or  three  dishes 
were  obtained  before  as  many  pods  were  filled  on  the  bulk  of  the 
other  batch,  although  the  later  ones  were  in  a  more  favourable 
situation  than  the  others.  The  only  difference  that  conld  cause 
such  a  result  was  the  extra  manuring  the  later  rows  received,  for 
they  were  sown  in  land  liberally  manured  and  trenched  for  Straw- 
berries, which  we  expect  to  plant  immediately. 

With  our  Cauliflowers  it  is  the  same.  Even  yet  the  Dwarf 
Erf  urts  that  were  kept  over  winter  are  hardly  exhausted,  but  ihej 
are  on  the  same  soil  as  the  Peas.  Even  now  spring-sown  Eclipse 
is  plentiful,  but  the  heads  are  only  turning  in  from  plants  that 
from  some  cause  or  another  have  not  grown  very  well.  The 
stronger  the  plants  the  later  is  the  produce,  but  in  all  cases  is 
finer.  The  late  heads  of  the  Erfurt  Cauliflower  are  quite  out  of 
character,  they  are  so  large.  In  the  case  of  Uie  Peas  the  latrr 
crops  are  also  very  heavy. 

Onions  on  moderately  rich  soil  are  growing  fairly  and  promise 
a  return  of  useful  bulbs  ;  those  on  verv  rich  soil  are  growing  fast, 
but  should  the  weather  not  become  brighter,  warmer,  and  drier,  they 
will  be  so  late  as  to  be  useless.  It  r^ly  is  a  question  of  eariiness 
r.  lateness,  for  a  quantity  that",  were  pushed  forward  in  spring 
and  transplanted  in  May,  altHbugh  growing  strongly,  are  for 
the  most  part  bulbing  satisfactorily,  some  being  now  (July  21st) 
4  inches  in  diameter.  But  for  the  artificial  forwaiding  it  la 
doubtful  if,  in  snch  a  season,  they  would  have  bulbed  at  all ;  as 
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it  )H  it  will  t&ke  tliem  iome  time  to  matnra.  Tbe  otben  not  k 
forwuded  will  be  too  Imte ;  thoM  forwuded  by  atMTfttioa  will 
alio  be  ID  time. 

To  woe  extent  a  Icnowledge  of  theaa  facts  msj  help  ns,  still  it 
is  10  mQch  a  qnettioD  o(  climate  we  hardlj  know  when  preparioK 
the  Boil  wbat  to  do.  I  piepaied  for  a  bot  dry  inmmer,  for  till 
DOW  tocb,  in  mj  experience,  has  always  followed  a  mild  winter. 
Tb«  coDwqnenqe  is  moet  ot  my  crop*,  Peas  etpecially,  are  to 
sliong  that  tbongh  I  grow  only  medium  wrta  I  can  bsrdly 
keep  them  np.  Outdoor  Tomatoes  an  jost  the  same  ;  Ihey  grow 
stn^gly  but  tbe  produce  ia  rery  late.  I  Boppose  eTelyone  koows 
that  poTerty  canoes  precocity  in  Tomatoea. 

Now,  if  someone  coald  tdl  me  a  year  before  the  erent  wbat 
the  weather  was  to  be  I  wonld  know  bow  to  act.  Eren  as  it  is 
the  knowledge  gained  will  not  be  lost,  and  these  remarks 


introdnced  by  Messrs.  J.  Veitch  k  Sons  of  Chelsea,  who  flrst  ex- 
hibited it  at  Kensington  on  March  2Sth  of  tbe  present  veai. 

0.  Cervantai.—A.  Mexican  species  of  dwarf  habit  that  thriTei 
admirably  in  small  pans  or  ahallow  pots  suspended  from  the  roof 
o(  the  coot  hoQse,  where  it  blooms  freely  in  spring  and  early 
summer.  Like  to  many  other  Orchids  sexeral  TaiieliM  have  now 
been  obtained  that  greatly  mrpaas  the  old  fotnu,  and  in  a  gar- 
dener's Tiew  the  difference  between  a  poor  form  and  inch  a  superb 
variety  as  O.  Cervanteti  decorum  ii  greater  than  exists  between 
many  species  as  far  as  external  form  is  concerned.  The  last- 
named  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  and  as  the  accompanyinit 
woodcut  (fig.  19)  shows  it  is  moet  pecoliarly  bat  prettily  marked. 
Tbe  sepals  and  petals  are  white,  oC  semi-traospamit  nibstance, 


needed  this  year,  except  in  a  few  instances,  such  as  for  giving 
CanliBowets  a  start  before  they  take  on  a  stunted  habit  and 
"  batton."     In  ordinary  years  theae  practices  will  make  amends 


ODONTOGLOSSDMS. 
(Cmtimed  from  page  80.) 
In  SO  lar^  a  genus  as  that  now  under  consideration  it  wonld 
be  nnnecessary  to  give  descriptive  notes  of  all  tbe  fpecies  in  cul- 
tivation, though  the  majority  possess  attractions  that  well  eotille 
them  to  notice.  In  few,  however,  besides  the  collectiong  at  very 
large  private  establishments,  at  nurseiiea  where  Orcb  ids  constitute 
a  speciality,  and  in  some  botanic  gardens,  will  a  large  number  of 
species  be  found,  and  there  is  an  increasing  tendency  to  grow  a 
□amber  of  plants  each  ot  a  few  really  nsefnl  and  beautiful  species 
In  preference  to  one  or  two  specimens  ot  a  great  many  distinct 
forms.    In  a  strictly  practical  point  of  vi 


a  say,  where 


an  excellent  one,  particalaily  if  the  accommodation  for  such  as 
need  different  treatment  is  mach  limited. 

Besuming  tbe  review  of  the  chief  species,  one  that  now  deserves 

0.  Petcat^n.—i.  charming  New  Grenadan  Orchid,  which 
when  in  good  condition  is  surTMSsed  by  few  members  of  the  genoa. 
This  is  especially  the  case  with  some  of  the  heat  varieties  now  in 
cnltivation,  which  are  greatly  superior  to  the  older  type  in  the 
form,  nie,  and  colour  of  the  flowera.  Undoubtedly,  bowever,  that 
ot  which  a  flower  is  represented  in  fig.  18,  p.  103— Tii,  O.  Pescatoiei 


Fie.  10.— OdDDtoekatnm  HilU  nlgronL 

Q|>on  which  tbe  concentric  lines  and  bars  ol  roey  pnrpte  or  deep 
crimson  stand  out  most  distinctly.  The  margins  of  the  petals  an 
usually  slightly   waved,  and  this   adds  rather  to  the  pleasing 


Fig.  11,-OdonUclou 

Veitcbii,  is  the  finest  that  has  yet  been  introduced,  and  the  fact 
that  certificates  have  been  awarded  for  it  by  the  Eojal  Horticul- 
toral  and  Botanic  Societies  dnring  the  present  year  is  a  good 
indication  of  its  distinctness  and  merits.  In  tbe  ordiuaiy  forms 
tbe  sepals  and  petals  are  white  with  a  tinge  of  rose,  the  lip  being 
while  with  Kwe  and  yellow,  but  in  the  one  now  being  noticed  the 
floweia  are  ot  beautiful  form,  the  sepals  and  petals  broad  and 
heatily  barred  with  rich  pnrple,  presenting  qnite  a  uniqna  appear- 
ance in  comparison  with  tbe  otber  forms  of  this  species.    It  was 


large  as  some  others  it  was  specially  remarkable  for  the  rich 
colouring  at  the  lower  part  of  the  floral  divisions. 

0.  i/a/fi—Qnitediffuient  from  tbe  last  is  O.  Halli,  whicbforma 
with  a  few  others,  such  a9  O.  luteo-pnrpureum,  a  distinct  section 
ot  the  genus  in  a  horlicultural  point  of  view.  Its  long  racemes  ot 
large  Qowers  render  it  very  prominent  in  a  mixed  collection,  and 
the  dark-coloured  varieties  are  especially  remarkable  when 
arranged  with  the  lighter-tinted  Odontoglots.  Early  in  tbe  pie- 
sent  summer,  when  Mr.  W.  Bull's  collection  of  cool  Orchids  at 
Chelsea  was  io  good  condition,  the  Odontcglossums,  and  particn- 
larly  gome  very  dark  forms  of  O.  Halli,  were  very  noticeable.  Of 
the  latter  the  darkest  by  far  was  that  appropriately  named 
O.  Halli  niginm,  of  which  a  flower  is  represented  in  fig.  20.  This 
is  an  extremeW  handsome  Orchid  ot  bold  8i^)earance,  the  racemes 
long  and  the  flowers  large.  The  petals  have  a  buff  yellow  ground 
being  heavily  spotted  with  dark  reddish  browo  almost  blsick,  the 
sepala  are  brownish  towards  the  upper  half,  and  marked  similarly 
to  the  petals  at  the  base.  The  lip  naa  somewhat  of  purple  in  the 
spots,  the  ground  being  yellowish,  inclining  to  white  at  the  base  ; 
it  is  deeply  but  neatly  fringed,  and  the  waved  margins  ot  tbe 
sepals  and  petals  ore  also  very  pleasing. — L.  C. 

NEWCiSTLE  FLOWER  SHOW. 

Thb  Durham,  Northumberland,  and  Newcistle-apon-Tyne  Incor- 
porated BoUnical  and  Horticultural  Society  held  their  annual  Bihi- 
bition  on  WEdnesday.  TtiTrBdaT,  and  Friday  the  36th,  27Ui,  and  ZSth 
of  July,  ia  the  Leaiea  Park,  Newcai tie-on -Tvne.  This  is  one  ot  the 
oldest  Bocietees  in  England,  and  in  the  last  lew  years  baa  been  im- 
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proved  bo  aa  to  rank  among  one  of  the  best  also.  It  it  unneoessaij 
to  mention  the  suitability  of  Leazes  Park  for  an  exhibition  of  this 
kind,  its  commanding  view  of  the  Tjne  and  the  rale  of  the  Derwent. 
The  exhibits  were  staged  in  a  series  of  tents  arranged  ridge-and- 
fnrrow  fashion,  with  one  central  division,  and  covered  an  area  of 
24,700  square  feet.  The  entries  in  some  classes  were  not  as  numerous 
as  in  former  years,  but  the  exhibits  were  senerally  superior.  Many 
of  the  prizes  went  to  local  exhibitors,  Mr.  Watson.  Tanfield,  gaining 
first  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants.  The  Darlington  contingent 
of  exhibitors  was  strong,  showed  well,  and  generallV  victoriously. 
The  first  day  was  excellent  for  weather,  the  second  bad,  and  the 
third  good;  but  the  receipts  are  reported  to  be  good,  which  we 
hope  will  help  the  Society  to  hold  their  autumnal  exhibition  another 
year. 

Referring  now  to  the  classes,  we  will  give  the  results  of  the  compe- 
tition. In  the  Division  A,  open  to  all,  the  Society  offered  £26, 
apportioned  in  prizes  of  £12,  £8,  £4,  and  £2,  in  the  class  for  eight 
plants  in  bloom  ;  only  three  competitors  staged.  Mr.  Letts,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  Marske-by-the-Sea,  was  easily  first ;  nia  plants 
were  fresh,  well  flowered.  He  had  an  Anthurinm  Schertzerianum 
over  6  feet  in  diameter  with  one  hundred  flowers,  the  spathes  of 
which  were  6  inches  long:  Phcenocoma  prolifera  ^as  over  5  feet 
through,  fine  in  shape,  and  profusely  flowered ;  Erica  ampuUacea, 
Statice  profusa,  Erica  oblata,  Xzora  Williamsii,  and  Dipladenia  ama- 
bilis.  All  possessed  more  than  average  merit.  Mr.  Adams,  Swalwell, 
was  second  with  much  smaller  plants,  his  best  being  Phoenocoma  pro- 
lifera  Barnesi,  a  good  Erica  Bothwelliana,and  aDracophyllum  gracile. 
Mr.  Noble,  gardener  to  Theo.  Fry,  Esq.,  Woodbum,  Darlington,  was 
third. 

For  eight  foliage  plants  in  this  section  the  Society  offered  £18. 
Mr.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bray  ton  Hall,  Car- 
lisle, was  first  with  a  fine  collection,  including  Latania  borbonica 
10  feet  hiffh,  Groton  pictus  9  feet  hign,  Phceniz  rupicola,  Encepha- 
lartos  Tiliosus,  Dasylirion  glaucum,  and  others.  Mr.  Noble  was 
second  with  good  examples  of  Stevensonia  ((randifolia,  £entia  Fos- 
teriana,  Gycas  revolnta,  and  Dasylirion  serratifolia. 

The  Society  offered  £20  for  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  20  feet 
by  10  feet,  arranged  for  effect.  This  brought  four  competitors.  It 
was  one  of  the  most  striking  and  important  features  of  the  Show, 
and  helped  to  make  up  for  the  deficiency  of  the  table  decorations. 
Mr.  Mclntyre  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gnmey  Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington, 
was  first  with  a  well-arranged  group,  comprising  new  Anthuriams, 
Crotons.  and  Begonias,  a  background  of  tall  plants,  all  freely  and 
tastefully  arranged,  being  suitably  toned  with  Ferns  and  Lycopods. 
Mr.  Hammond  was  second  also  with  a  tasteful  group,  in  which 
Acalyphas  were  artistically  encircled  with  Ferns.  This  was  a  really 
superb  arrangement,  and  close  in  merit  to  the  preceding.  Messrs. 
Clark  Brothers,  Carlisle,  were  third;  and  Mr.  Noble  fourth,  both 
arrangements  being  good. 

For  six  Ferns  Mr.  Noble  was  first  with  a  good  DaTallia  Mooreana, 
Gleichenia  Mendeli,  G-.  SpeluncsB,  and  Asplenium  Belangeri.  Mr. 
Hammond  was  second,  and  Mr.  Methven  third.  In  the  corresponding 
B  Division,  for  gentlemen's  gardeners  only.  Mr.  Noble  was  also  first 
with  a  corresponding  lot  of  Ferns ;  Mr.  Bullock,  gardener  to  Charles 
Wilson.  Esq.,  Sfaotley  Bridge,  being  second,  and  Mr.  Watson,  Tanfield 
Hall,  third.  For  twelve  hardy  Ferns  in  tne  A  division  Mr.  Bullock 
was  first,  followed  by  Mr.  Saunders.  The  former  had  fine  examples 
of  Athyrium  Filix-foemina,  Hymenophyllum  unilaterale,  Scolopen- 
drium  bimarginatum  cordatnm,  and  Athyrium  Filix-fcemina  crispum. 

For  three  Crotons  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  first  with  fine  coloured  ex- 
amples of  Majeeticns,  Qneen  Victoria,  and  Andreanns,  all  well  coloured. 
For  four  Ericas  Mr.  Letts  was  first  with  good  plants  of  Erica  lemula, 
coronata,  tricolor  Wilsoni,  and  tricolor  elegans  :  Mr.  Methven  being 
second.  In  the  division  B  for  six  foliage  plants  Mr.  Letts  was 
deservedly  first  with  a  fine  Cbamerops  humilis,  Dasylirion  acro- 
trichum,  Dion  edale,and  Croton  Jobannis  well  coloured ;  Mr.  Hammond 
was  second  with  a  good  Croton  Disraeli,  Macrozamia  Fraseri,  Bona- 
partea  juncea,  and  Yucca  filamentosa.  In  this  division  the  entries  in 
the  class  for  six  plants  in  bloom  were  excellent.  Mr.  Watson,  Tanfield 
Hall,  was  awarded  the  first  prize  for  a  handsome  Stephanotis  flori- 
bunda,  AUaTianda  Wardleyana,  and  A.nobilis,Tery  flne ;  Clerodendron 
Balfourianum,  and  IxoraWillliamsii.  Mr.  Adams  was  second  with 
fresh  examples  of  Bougainvillea  glabra,  Allamanda  Wardleyana, 
Statice  profusa,  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Mr.  Methren  was 
third  with  flne  plants  in  very  satisfactory  condition.  These  formed 
one  of  the  most  important  features  of  the  Show. 

Out  Flowers. — The  epergnes,  hand  and  bridal  bouquets,  and  button- 
holes were  not  so  numerously  shown  as  in  previous  years.  The  table 
decorations  were  greatly  missed  in  this  department.  In  the  open  class 
for  an  epergne  of  cut  flowers  Mr.  T.  Butherford,  Durham,  was  first 
with  a  neatly  arranged  Marsh  glass,  the  top  containing  Everlasting 
Flowers,  Oncidinm  flexuosum,  Gloxinias,  Oleanders,  Stephanotis,  and 
Eucharis.  The  base  contained  Anthuriums,  Allamandas,  and  Izoras 
fringed  with  Davallia  Mooreana.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  gar- 
deners Mr.  Baynes,  Sunderland,  was  first.  The  same  exhibitor  also  took 
first  for  bridal  and  hand  bouquets.  Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to  E.  Walker, 
Esq.,  Shot  Tower,  Newcastle,  was  first  with  table  plants.  For  stove  and 
greenhouse  cut  flowers  Mr.  Mclndoe  showed  a  very  flne  collection, 
including  spikes  of  Cypripedium  Lowii,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  An- 
thurinm Andreanum,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Odontoglossum  Boezlii, 
and  several  Ericas.    Mr.  Black,  gardener  to  Misses  Pease,  Sou^end, 


Darlington,  was  second  with  beautiful  examples  of  Yanda  euaris. 
Pancratium  fragrans,  Swainsonia  grandiflora,  and  Dendrobium  densi- 
florum.  In  the  B  division  Mr.  Black  also  gained  the  chief  prize 
with  Yanda  suavis,  Allamanda  Hendersoni,  Lapageria  rosea,  Ixora 
javanica,  and  Erica  jubata  rubra.  Herbaceous  flowers  were  very 
good ;  Mr.  Battersby,  Hagg  Hill,  Blaydon,  taking  first  with  a  good 
collection. 
In  the  Division  B,  for  twelve  pots  of  alpine  or  rock  plants,  Mr.  Larke, 

gardener  to  the  Ber.  W.  Wheeler.  Whitby,  was  the  principal  ex- 
ibitor,  winning  chief  honours  with  Armaria  Pink  Beaut:^*  Achilles 
ageratoides.  G^eranium  argentenm,  C.  tnrbinata  pelviformis,  Linaria 
pallida,  Engeron  mncronatam.  and  other  plants.  The  same  ex- 
hibitor was  also  first  with  bedding  plants,  which  were  very  good. 
For  twelve  pots  of  hardy  succulents  Messrs.  Clark  Bros,  were  first 
with  a  good  collection,  including  Sempervivum  Laggerii,  S.  hirtum, 
and  S.  arboreum  variegatum.  For  four  Orchids  Mr.  Greorge  Hankin, 
Haviston,  Stockton,  was  first,  sta^ag  Epidendrum  nemorale,  Dendro- 
bium formosum,  Cypripedium  Panshii,  and  Odontoglossum  Alexandras 
in  fair  condition.  Mr.  Noble  was  first  in  the  corresponding  class  of 
Division  B.  For  six  Tuberous  Begonias  Mr.  Noble  was  first  with 
well-flowered  plants,  Mr.  Mclntyre  second,  and  Mr.  Garret,  New- 
castle, third. 

The  Society  offer  special  prizes  for  window  plants,  which  were 
well  competed,  Fuchsias  being  strongly  represented.  In  the  division 
C,  which  is  open  to  amateurs  only,  some  excellent  plants  were  staged. 
iZoiM.'These  were  extensirely  and  well  shown.  For  forty-eight 
Boses,  twenty-four  rarieties,  there  were  seven  stands,  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant, 
Colchester,  being  flrst ;  Messrs.  Mack  &  Son,  Catterick  Nurseries. 
York,  were  good  seconds.  The  former  had  fine  blooms  of  Alfred 
Colomb,  Due  d'Edinburgh,  Souyenir  d'Elise,  Annie  Wood,  Marie 
Banmann,  A.  £.  Williams,  Countess  of  Rosebery,  Innocente  Pirola, 
Fisher  Holmes,  Comtesse  de  Paris,  Baron  Gonella,  Exposition  de  Brie. 
The  best  of  Messrs.  Mack's  blooms  were  Marie  Baumann,  Paul  Neyron. 
ConsUntin  Tretiakoff,  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshunt,  were  third.  For  thirty-six  blooms,  not  less  than 
eighteen  varieties,  Mr.  Whi  twell.  Barton  Hall,  Darlington ,  was  first  with 
fresh  bright  blooms  of  Beauty  of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb,  Comtesse 
de  Serenye,  Duchesse  deMorny.  Marie  Baumann,  Alfred  Colomb, 
Thomas  Mills,  Dupuy  Jamain,  tf  he  Morol,  John  Stnart  Mill.  These 
were  yery  fine  and  attracted  much  admiration.  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  was 
second,  and  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  third.  Mr.  Cant*s  stand  contained 
excellent  blooms  of  Eugene  Yerdier,  Duke  of  Teck,  Madame  Marie 
Finger,  and  Alfred  K.  Williams.  For  twelve  Tea  Roses  Mr.  B.  B. 
Cant  took  the  first  place  with  splendid  blooms,  including  Madame 
Hippoly te  Jamain,  Niphetos,  Souvenir  d*un  Ami,  and  Souvenir  d'Elise. 
Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  also  took  first  for  twelve  blooms  of  any  variety  with 
Marie  Banmann.  For  twelve  yellow  Roses  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son  were 
first  with  Bouquet  d'Or.  This  Rose  was  much  admired,  it  has  the 
habit  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  with  the  colour  of  Mar^chal  Neil.  In  the 
other  classes,  Messrs.  Burrel,  Heighington,  and  Laws,  Ponteland, 
were  the  principal  prizetakers. 

Fruit. — ^The  excellence  of  the  fruit  has  been  at  all  times  remark- 
able at  the  Newcastle  Show,  and  the  last  Exhibition  was  no  exception 
to  the  rule,  indeed  many  well-known  exhibitors  were  not  discontent 
with  being  placed  third.  For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes  £8  and  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society's  bronze  Knightian  medal  were  offered. 
There  were  four  competitors.  Mr.  Edmonds,  gardener  to  His  Grace 
the  Duke  of  St.  Albins,  gained  first  prize  with  good  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh.  An  excellent  Qneen 
Pine  was  shown  nearly  4  tbs.  in  weight.  Royal  George  Peaches  and 
Elruge  Nectarines  were  good,  and  a  dish  of  Ma^  Duke  Cherries  was 
also  noteworthy.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  second  with  Duchess  of  Buc- 
cleuch  and  Madresfield  Court  Grapes,  Fitmaston  Orange  Nectarines, 
Barrington  Peaches,  James  Yeitch  Strawberries,  and  Mclndoe's 
Scarlet-flesh  Melon.  Mr.  H.  A.  Mann,  Grantham,  was  third  ;  his 
best  dishes  were  Brown  Turk^  Figs,  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  Mr.  Jowsev,  The  Gardens,  Ledbury  Park, 
was  fourth  with  even  specimens.  For  four  dishes  of  fruit.  Pines 
excluded,  Mr.  Edmonds  again  secured  the  first  prise  with  similar 
samples  to  those  in  the  first-named  collection.  Mr.  H.  Johnson, 
gardener  to  H.  Mumis,  Esq.,  Castle  Eden,  was  second  with  good 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Melon,  and  Royal  George  Peaches ;  Mr. 
A.  Mackie  being  third.  The  best  Pine  was  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Edmonds,  who  had  a  good  Queen  4  tbs.  in  weight.  For  buncnes  of 
Grapes  Mr.  Hammond  was  first  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Bnckland 
Sweetwater  Grapes,  the  former  yery  fine.  Mr.  £.  Douglass  followed 
with  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  both  very  good  ; 
Mr.  Larke,  Whitby  Park,  being  third.  For  two  bunches  of  Muscat 
four  lots  were  staged.  Mr.  Douglass  was  first  with  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, well  coloured  and  large  in  berry.  For  two  bunches  of  white 
Grapes  Mr.  Hammond  was  first  with  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  very 
large  in  ber^ ;  Mr.  Black  was  second.  There  were  five  entries  in 
this  class.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  Hammond 
was  also  first.  For  two  bunches  of  Black  Grapes  Mr.  Matthew 
Larke,  gardener  to  Rev.  M.  Wheeler,  Whitby  Park,  was  first  with 
Madresfield  Court,  Mr.  Westcott  following. 

For  green-fleshed  and  scarlet  Melons  Mr.  Jenkins  and  Mr.  Larke 
were  first  respectively  with  William  Tillery  and  B'enheim  Orange. 
Mr.  Mackie  had  the  best  dish  of  Peaches  (fine  examples  of  Noblesse), 
Mr.  Edmonds  being  second  with  Chancellor.  Mr.  Mclntyre  was  third 
with  Exquisite,  which  were  also  good.     For  the  best  Nectarines 
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Hr.  Vf.  Jenkins,  gardener  to  W.  Brodie  Cochrane,  Esq..  Dnrbam, 
was  first  with  superior  frnit  nnnamed ;  Mr.  Black  second  with  Elruge. 
Figs,  Cherries,  Strawberries,  and  Tomatoes  were  also  well  shown. 

Miscellaneous. — Amongst  the  exhibits  not  in  competition  were  a 
stand  of  Gladiolus  and  Dahlias,  both  of  which  were  good,  exhibited 
bj  Messrs.  Harkness  A  Sons,  Bedale,  Yorkshire.  These  WiBre  gene- 
rally admired,  as  in  the  north  snch  fine  blooms  are  rarelj  seen  so 
early.  Messrs.  Thompson  &  Son,  Newcastle,  showed  a  fine  stand  of 
named  Phloxes.  Messrs.  Stuart  &  Mein  exhibited  some  fine  Petu- 
nias. Messrs.  Little  dk  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  contributed  Roses.  Mr. 
Sibbald,^  nurseryman,  BishopAuckland,  had  a  fine  stand  of  cut  blooms 
of  seedling  Begonias.  Mr.  William  Joseph  Watson  had  a  fine  collec- 
tion of  Conifers  and  alpine  plants.  Messrs.  Fell  A  Co.,  Hexham, 
Wentworth  Nurseries,  contributed  a  similar  collection.  The  centre 
of  attraction,  howcTer/was  the  group  from  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams, 
Upper  HoUoway,  London,  which  comprised  a  superb  collection  of 
new  plants  that  were  mncn  admired  by  the  Tisitors  each  da]r* 

The  Committee,  along  with  the  Secretary,  were  Indefatigable  in 
Becuring  the  comfort  of  Tisitors  and  exhibitors. 


ERODIUMS  (Hebon's  Bills). 

This  interesting  group  of  plants  belongs  to  the  family  Gcra- 
niacesB,  and  the  common  appellation  of  Heron's  Bill  is  a  precise 
rendering  of  the  scientific  name,  which  is  not  so  frequently  the 
case  as  one  would  wish.  Erodinm  is  taken  from  erodioSf  a 
heron,  on  accoont  of  the  carpels  when  nnited  to  the  column  re- 
flembling  the  head  and  beak  of  that  creatore.  Superficially  there 
JB  mnch  similarity  between  them  and  the  Geraniums ;  they  are 
rather  different  in  the  mode  of  growth  in  most  instances,  but  still 
there  is  a  great  family  likeness,  and  structurally  there  is  much 
leeemblance  between  Uie  two  genera.  The  distinctive  character- 
istics of  the  Erodinms  are  the  sterility  of  five  out  of  the  ten 
stamens,  the  hairiness  of  the  inside  of  the  carpel  tails,  and  the 
spiral  manner  in  which  the  latter  coil  up  when  separated  from 
the  column — a  characteristic  which  is  yery  striking  in  E.  roma- 
num.  In  Geraniums  the  carpel  tails  merely  recurve  when  split 
away.  They  are  numerous  and  very  widely  distributed,  consisting 
of  annual  and  perennial  species,  the  majority  of  them  perennial. 
Southern  Europe  and  the  countries  bordering  on  eacn  side  of 
the  Mediterranean  are  their  headquarters.  Three  species  are 
British,  all  of  annual  duration,  whUe  about  the  same  number  are 
found  in  Asiatic  Russia^  and  one  or  two  occur  at  the  Cape  which 
are  not  hardy  in  this  country.  They  are  mostly  mountain  plants, 
found  at  moderate  elevations,  and  for  the  majority  of  them  the 
rock  garden  is  the  only  place  to  cultivate  them  successfully,  about 
which,  however,  there  is  no  difiSculty.  They  are  dwarf  and  com- 
pact growers,  and  by  no  means  disposed  to  require  a  large  amount 
of  spaoe  until  they  are  thoroughly  established  and  two  or  three 
years  old,  by  which  time  they  will  prove  themselves  worthy  of  it. 
E.  Manescavi  is  an  exception,  as  it  is  a  much  stronger  grower  than 
any  of  the  others,  but  it  is  a  plant  worthy  of  a  position  of  any 
extent,  as  it  is  very  showy  and  perfectly  hardy.  They  possess  the 
advantage  of  not  overrunning  all  their  neighbours,  as  many 
alpines  ere  wont  to  do ;  but  they  are  neat  in  appearance,  ever- 
green, with  elegant  foliage  and  pretty  flowers,  enjoying  a  sunny 
and  dry  position  but  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  growing 
season,  although  they  do  not  suffer  so  quickly  from  drought  as 
some  plants.  They  are  not  particular  as  to  soil,  thriving  in  ordi- 
nary garden  soil,  a  rich  loamy  sandy  compost  suiting  them  well. 
For  the  choicer  kinds  I  have  employed  a  mixture  of  loam,  leaf 
soil,  sand,  and  pieces  of  brick  or  limestone  broken  up  finely,  and 
found  them  do  remarkably  well  in  it,  and  any  little  trouble  taken 
in  this  way  with  plants  deserving  it  is  not  lost,  but  amply  re- 
warded in  the  extra  progress  they  make  and  their  greater 
fioriferousness. 

They  are  increased  in  yarious  ways.  Some  of  them  will  divide, 
but  this  is  not  a  very  quick  method  of  securing  stock,  as  in  the 
case  of  one  group  the  rootstock  is  large  and  fleshy,  and  in  the 
other  there  are  woody  stems  or  branches.  To  successfully  divide 
the  latter  they  should  be  planted  deeply,  so  that  the  branches  may 
root,  when  it  can  be  accomplished  without  any  fear  of  loss.  Well- 
ripened  cuttings  inserted  in  pots  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  adding  a 
liberal  amount  of  coarse  sand  with  the  soil,  will  nearly  all  root, 
although  they  are  rather  slow.  They  are  also  easily  raised  from 
seed,  which  most  of  them  produce  in  the  southern  counties,  also 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  London.  The  seed  may  either  be  sown 
as  soon  as  it  ripens  or  be  kept  until  the  following  spring,  April 
being  a  good  month  to  sow  in  pots,  which  may  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  or  a  cool  greenhouse,  keeping  the  soil  fairly  moist  and 
have  the  pots  well  drained,  and  in  three  or  four  weeks  the  young 
plants  will  appear,  which  should  be  potted  singly  into  small  pots, 
when  they  can  be  handled  and  kept  in  them  until  they  are  well 
established,  when  they  should  be  planted  out,  with  the  exception 


of  two  or  three  plants,  which  should  be  kept  in  reserve  in  the 
event  of  loss  from  any  cause.  Especially  is  this  commendable  in 
the  case  of  the  rarer  kinds.  I  should  imagine  they  would  readily 
increase  by  means  of  root-cuttings  made  from  the  principal  roots, 
cut  into  lengths  about  an  inch  long ;  and  although  I  have  not  tried 
this  method,  most  likely  the  end  of  summer  would  be  the  best 
time  to  make  the  experiment,  and  those  interested  might  try  it 
in  a  small  way.  The  cuttings  should  be  dibbled  in  pots  of  sandy 
soil  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame. 

The  species  enumerated  below  are  all  hardy,  and  there  are 
other  yery  pretty  kinds  in  cultivation,  which,  howeyer,  will 
not  endure  our  winters  outside.  I  well  remember  seeing  one 
such  in  the  collection  of  the  late  Mr.  Joad  of  Wimbledon  Park 
under  the  name  of  E.  pelargonifolinm,  which  was  yery  showy, 
flowering  all  the  summer  in  one  of  his  alpine  houses,  which  had 
not  any  artificial  heat.  B.  mauritanicum,  which  I  have  lost  in 
ordinary  vrinters,  flourished  remarkably  in  the  same  house.  It 
has  occurred  to  me  that  some  of  the  bmliant  colours  of  the  Gera- 
niums might  be  infused  into  some  of  the  species  by  cross-breeding 
without  the  issue  being  too  tender  to  withstand  our  winters,  and  I 
made  a  limited  number  of  experiments  in  this  direction,  but 
through  unfortunate  ciroumstances  they  wero  not  carried  through. 
Perhaps  some  of  our  enthusiastic  amateur  cultivators  will  thSik 
the  matter  worthy  of  consideration. 

R  abnnthoides. — A  yery  dwKrt  close- growing  species,  not  more 
than  4  inches  high,  with  very  finely  diyided  light  green  foliage, 
oblong  in  outline.  Flowers  in  umbels  on  stalks  raised  slighUy 
above  the  foliage,  half  to  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across ;  the  two 
upper  petals  rosy  purple  with  blackish  blotches,  the  lower  ones 
rather  light  rosy  purple  distinctly  veined.  It  flowers  very  freely 
through  all  the  summer  months  from  May.  It  is  a  native  of 
Spain,  and  is  apparently  very  scarce  in  cultivation.  I  have 
noticed  it  at  Eew  and  one  or  two  other  places. 

JE.  cheUanthifolium, — A  recently  introduced  species  from  the 
mountains  of  Spain,  with  silvery  groy  foliage,  very  flnely  divided 
and  Fern-like ;  taller-growing  than  the  last.  Flowers  in  umbels 
most  freely  produced,  nearly  an  inch  across,  rather  deeper  in 
colour  than  those  of  the  last,  and  but  slightly  blotched.  This  is  a 
yery  rare  and  lovely  species  sent  out  by  Froebel  &  Co.  of  Zurich, 
and  it  requires  a  dry  position  in  light  sandy  soil.  It  is  yery 
free-fljwering,  continuing  from  June  through  all  the  summer 
months. 

B.  ehrysanthwfi, — This  is  also  an  extremely  scarce  species, 
native  of  the  mountains  of  Greece,  and  sent  out  about  three  years 
since  by  Froebel  &  Co.  It  grows  about  6  inches  high,  with  finely 
divided  foliage  of  a  silvery  grey  colour,  the  blade  portion  shorter  and 
narrower  than  that  of  the  last.  Flowers  in  umbels  borne  on  erect 
stalks  just  aboye  the  foliage,  about  1  inch  across,  of  a  soft  yellow 
colour ;  most  distinct  and  charming.  It  requires  the  same  treat- 
ment as  the  last,  and  to  insure  against  the  loss  of  such  a  gem  it 
would  be  commendable  to  afford  it  some  protection  during  the 
winter  until  a  sufllcient  stock  is  secured,  so  that  one  or  more 
plants  might  be  risked.  This  applies  to  our  colder  counties.  In 
the  south  it  is  quite  hardy,  and  I  have  kept  it  near  London.  In 
flower  from  June  to  August. 

JE.  hymen4}de9. — Quite  distinct  from  all  the  species  here  de- 
scribed. It  has  a  short  gouty  stem.  Leaves  simple,  roundish- 
cordate,  conspicuously  lobed  or  serrated.  Flowers  in  three  to 
six-flowered  umbels  ;  the  two  upper  petals  light  rose  marked  with 
crimson  blotches,  the  lower  ones  lighter  in  colour,  pale  rose.  The 
flowers  measure  half  an  inch  or  ra&er  more  across.  It  is  a  pretty 
little  plant,  resembling  a  miniature  Pelargonium  in  appearance, 
and  it  thrives  well  in  a  sunny  dry  situation,  flowering  in  July  and 
August  It  is  a  native  of  Northern  Africa,  and  the  same  precau- 
tion is  necessary  as  advised  for  the  last. 

E.  Mancsoavi. — A  much  more  robust-grown  species,  forming 
large  tufts  of  pleasing  green  foliage  a  foot  or  more  high.  Leaves 
9  to  12  inches  long,  idtemately  pinnate  the  greater  portion  of 
their  length ;  leaflets  deeply  cut.  Flowers  numerous,  in  large 
umbels  borne  well  above  the  foliage,  1  to  1}  inch  across,  of  a 
bright  purplish  red  colour  freely  veined  with  crimson.  It  is  a 
most  conspicuous  plant  when  in  flower,  which  is  during  the 
greater  part  of  the  summer— from  June  to  October — very  free, 
and  is  suited  either  for  the  embellishment  of  the  rockery  or  the 
border.  Plenty  of  space  is  necessary  for  it,  but  on  the  rockery  it 
is  a  very  telling  plant,  and  in  the  border  it  makes  a  grand  show. 
It  produces  seeds  freely. 

B.  maerodenium  (E.  glandulosum). — A  dwarf;  species,  forming 
tufts  of  elegant  flnely  divided  foliage,  similar  to  E.  absinthoides, 
but  the  leaves  are  longer  and  not  so  freely  divided  as  those  of 
that  species.  Flower  stems  about  6  inches  high,  umbellate. 
Flowers  three-quarters  of  an  inch  across  ;  upper  petals  i)ale  rose 
with  black  blotches,  lower  ones  flesh-coloured  ana  conspicuously 
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veined  with  purple.  It  flowers  very  freely  during  the  summer 
month*,  formmg  a  very  pretty  plant.    Natiye  of  Spain. 

E,  romanum, — A  pretty  little  species,  resembling  a  miniature 
K.  Mnnescavi.  It  grows  in  tufts.  Leaves  alternately  pinnate ; 
leaflets  ovate-oblong,  serrated,  hairy.  Peduncle  6  inches  high, 
uiubeJlate.  Flowerfc  half  an  inch  or  rather  more  in  diameter,  bright 
picik.  This  is  a  biennial  species,  rarely  lasting  more  than  two 
peasuus ;  but  it  is  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  it  readily  esta- 
blitibes  itself  where  introduced.  It  is  a  native  of  Italy,  and 
Linnaeus,  who  fir&t  described  it  under  the  name  of  Geranium 
romanum,  states  that  it  was  frequently  found  in  the  streets  of 
Rome. 

IS.  Reiohardi  (E.  chamsedryoides). — This  is  the  dwarfest  of  all 
the  species  here  enumerated — not  more  than  2  to  3  inches  high. 
Leaves  roundish-cordate,  variously  lobed,  half  to  three-quarters  of 
an  inch  across,  on  very  slender  petioles.  Flowers  solitary,  on 
Flender  stalks,  very  freely  produced,  half  an  inch  across,  white 
with  radiating  pink  lines,  with  regular  ovate  petals.  It  thrives  well 
on  the  rockery,  forming  compact  tufts  clinging  close  to  the  soil, 
flowering  from  June  through  the  summer  months.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  island  of  Minorca,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  into 
France  by  a  gentleman  named  Reichard,  in  honour  of  whom 
Professor  Murray  named  it.  It  is  still  a  scarce  plant,  although  it 
was  cultivated  by  nurserymen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London 
a  century  back  under  the  name  of  Qeranium  acanle,  and  a  figure 
of  it  appears  in  the  "Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  18,  under  the 
name  of  G.  Beichardi.— N. 


REVIEW   OF  BOOK. 


ItepoH  of  the  Proceedings  of  the  Svmcx  Aisociation  for  the  Iin- 
provenwfU  of  Agriculture.    Sctuon^  ISSl, 

Dogmatism  in  things  scientific  is  not  worth  indulging  in,  for 
what  is  accepted  as  fact  to-day  is  to-morrow  shown  to  be 
fallacious.  A  year  or  two  ago  phosphates  in  manures  were 
reckoned  as  of  little  or  no  value,  and  only  acid -treated  phosphates 
considered  of  use  for  plants.  The  Aberdeenshire  experiments, 
conducted  by  an  able  and  original  chemist,  Mr.  Thomas  Jamieson, 
dealt  the  first  blow  to  the  old  theory — for  it  never  was  more  than 
a  theory,  though  universally  accepted  as  proved  fact,  and  acted 
on  as  such.  The  most  recent  work  on  the  use  and  manufacture 
of  artificial  manures  places  dissolved  phosphate  at  4.t.  G^.,  and 
undissolved  mineral  phosphate  at  1/.  Space  will  not  permit  us*,  in 
the  present  instance,  to  give  even  a  short  risunU  of  the  Aberdeen- 
shire experiments,  but  the  one  thing  they  proved  above  everything 
else  was  that  undissolved  phosphate  is,  for  the  crop  to  which  it  is 
applied,  very  nearly  equal  to  dissolved,  and  in  certain  circum- 
stances even  quite  equal,  and  not  a  whit  behind  over  a  rotation  ; 
while  the  continual  use  of  phosphates  treated  with  sulphuric  acid 
had  a  tendency  to  produce  disease,  so  that  on  the  whole  undis- 
solved phospluite  is  preferable  to  dissolved,  independent  of  its 
greater  cheapness. 

The  report  before  us  bears  out  in  a  wonderful  manner  the 
Aberdeenshire  experiments.  Some  doubted,  many  denied  that 
the  Aberdeen  experiments  were  conclusive ;  but  here  in  Sussex, 
in  a  different  climate,  in  different  soils,  Uie  self-same  answers  are 
given  to  the  same  questions.  Here,  too,  the  manufacturing 
chemists  have  been  shown  to  be  in  error  and  it  has  been  shown 
that  much  money  is  being  annually  thrown  away. 

From  the  animated  discussion  lately  conducted  in  these  columns 
on  the  subject  of  artificial  manures,  we  feel  assured  that  our 
readers  will  be  interested  in  a  few  of  the  main  facts  brought  to 
the  surface  by  the  Sussex  investigations.  Indeed  the  matter  is  of 
national  importance,  as  is  shown  by  the  following  quotation  :— 
"  Of  roots  only,  not  taking  into  account  the  Wheat  crop,  there 
were  about  71,000  acres  in  Sussex,  and  assuming  that  out  of  SOf. 
an  acre  one-third,  or  10«.  an  acre,  could  be  saved  "  (that  is  by  the 
use  of  the  cheaper  or  undissolved  phosphate),  "  the  saving  to 
Sussex  would  be  £35,000  annually."  If  this  sum  be  multiplied 
by  every  such  county  in  the  kingdom  the  importance  of  the 
subject  becomes  evident  at  once. 

One  of  the  ascertained  benefits  resulting  from  the  use  of  dis- 
solved phosphate  over  undissolved  is  that  it  gives  the  plants  the 
advantage  of  a  quicker  start  where  only  chemical  manures  are 
used.  Although  this  is  the  case  it  is  shown  in  the  report  before 
us  that  dissolved  phosphate  has  a  tendency  to  fail  towards  the 
close  of  the  season,  while  the  undissolved  holds  on,  and  in  the  end 
gives  equal  and  in  some  instances  even  superior  results.  For 
Turnips  it  was  found  that  the  manure  that  gave  the  best  results 
was  steamed  bone  powder  and  ground  coprolite.  At  Preston 
the  unman ured  portion  gave  a  crop  of  9  tons  14  cwts.  With  pure 
dissolved  bones  costing  63«.  9^.,  11  tons  4  cwts.  resulted.  Dis- 
solved coprolite  of  equal  value  gave  9  tons  19  cwts. ;  undissolved 


coprolite  costing  33#.  9<?.  gave  very  nearly  equal  results,  while  a 
mixture  of  undissolved  coprolite  mixed  with  sulphate  of  lime 
gave  12  tons  8  cwts.  The  only  two  of  these  that  can  be  compared 
are  the  first  and  the  last,  and  under  the  old  system  of  valuing  the 
last  would  be  considered  next  to  useless,  yet  it  proved  superior. 

In  some  instances  the  manures  were  tested  along  with  a  pre- 
cautionary mixture.  In  such  cases — ^and  these  give  the  most 
reliable  results — the  economy  of  using  undissolved  phosohates  is 
brought  out.  To  produce  14  tons  7  cwts.  100*.  Id,  worth  of  ma- 
nure was  needed  when  dissolved  coprolite  was  used,  but  when 
undissolved  coprolite  and  bone  flour  was  substituted — the  mixture 
costing  57*.  9/f.— the  result  was  14  tons  2  cwts.,  or  very  nearly 
the  same. 

The  experiments  show  that  artificial  manures  alone  do  not 
prove  so  suitable  as  when  coupled  with  farmyard  manure  ;  thaf^ 
valuable  as  they  undoubtedly  are,  they  are  more  to  be  r^ied  on 
as  auxiliaries  than  when  employed  by  themselves,  especially  in 
seasons  of  drought.  At  Preston  25  tons  of  farmyard  manure  gave 
15  tons  5  cwts.  of  Swedish  Turnips,  while  12J  gave  13  tons  17  cwts. 
Four  portions  were  partially  dressed  with  farmyard  manure  at 
the  rate  of  12J  tons,  each  further  fertilised  with  different  artifi- 
cials. One  plot,  in  addition  to  the  farmyard  manure,  was  treated 
with  commereial  dissolved  bones,  costing  45*.,  and  the  result  was 
14  tons  2  cwts.  With  ground  coproUtep,  bone  flour,  and  sulphate 
of  lime,  costing  28*.  8/1.,  the  result  was  17  tons  5  cwts.— a  very 
great  difference  in  cost  and  in  results.  When  to  this  latter  mix- 
ture was  added  potash  and  magnesia  19  tons  16  cwts.  was  the 
result,  proving  that  it  is  not  always  safe  to  assume  that  there  is 
enough  of  these  substances  in  even  fertile  soils ;  yet  this  it,  just 
what  is  almost  always  done.  At  the  same  time  only  a  moderate 
allowance  should  be  made  to  begin  with,  and  cautiously  increased, 
for  too  much  may  do  mischief,  as  is  proved  by  the  fact  that  when 
more  potash  and  magnesia  was  added  to  the  above  the  produce 
was  reduced  1  ton  10  cwts.— not  a  paying  experiment. 

All  the  soils  operated  on  were  poor,  but  that  at  HassocVs  Gate 
was  a  sheer  sand  containing  hardly  any  traces  of  any  plant  food 
after  the  black  surface  had  i^ecn  removed.  On  this  startling  and 
exceedingly  instructive  results  wore  obtained — results  at  once 
proving  the  necessity  of  everything  being  added  to  some  soils, 
and  that  phosphates  by  no  means  require  to  be  rendered  soluble. 
When  no  manure  was  applied  the  seeds  germinated  but  made  no 
progress  whatever.  When  everything  except  phosphorus  was 
given  the  result  was  hudly  different,  the  produce  hardly  amount- 
ing to  half  a  ton  per  acre.  When  phosphate — even  as  ground  copro- 
lite— was  added  the  produce  at  once  went  up  to  20  tons  an  acre : 
truly  a  wonderful  result,  and  such  as  must  convince  everyone  of 
the  value  of  undissolved  mineral  phosphate.  As  Mr.  Jamieson 
remarks,  anyone  who  still  persists  in  doubting,  ^  the  doubt  must 
be  an  integi^  and  inseparaole  part  of  his  constitution.  If  those 
who  have  little  or  no  difficulty  in  accepting  the  fact  nevertheless 
lean  to  soluble  phosphate  as  a  superior  form,  they  will  be  confirmed 
in  their  belief  by  these  experiments,  but  they  will  see  that  the 
superiority  is^  not  one  to  lay  much  store  by.  If  we  were  to  ven- 
ture on  prediction,  based  on  former  experiments,  we  should  say 
that  as  time  passes  the  superiority  will  decrease  and  disappear, 
and  that  the  nosh  at  the  outset  will  give  place  to  disease  in  the 
end." 

Some  interesting  facts  are  brought  out  by  the  experiments  with 
potash  salts,  and  one  discovery  has  been  made.  With  eveiything 
applied  except  potash  the  average  weight  frem  each  plot  was 
38-59  lbs. ;  when  the  carbonate  was  applied  only  3650  was  the 
result,  thus  confirming  the  former  experiments  of  several  chemists, 
and  once  more  proving  that  the  value  put  upon  the  carbonate  of 
potash  (as  found  in  wood  ashes)  by  gardeners  to  be  not  well 
founded.  When  potassic  phosphate  was  added  the  result  was 
40  52  lbs. ;  potassic  sulphate  gave  40  69  lbs.,  or  a  little  more  than 
the  phosphate ;  potassic  nitrate  gave  72  94  Its.,  a  great  increase 
due  to  the  presence  of  the  nitric  acid  doubtless,  but  once  more 
confirming  the  value  of  potassic  nitrate  (nitre).  With  potassic 
chloride  the  produce  was  nil— it  killed  the  plants.  The  results  of 
this  particular  set  of  experiments  go  to  prove  that  Turnips  on 
fertile  soil  do  not  want  potash,  for  even  wnen  its  presence  could 
hardly  be  detected  a  good  crop  resulted  even  when  it  was  with- 
held. As  its  addition  on  other  plots  gave  an  increase  we  may 
suppose  that  its  use  on  particularly  barren  sands  might  be  repaid. 

The  destructive  effect  of  potassic  chloride  when  applied  to  land 
deficient  in  organic  remains  was  well  illustrated  on  all  the  plots 
to  which  it  was  applied  at  Hassock's  Gate.  We  will  give  the 
result  in  Mr.  Jamieson's  own  words.  •*  *  There  is  something  wrong 
with  No.  9,'  said  the  superintendent.  *Is  it  not  No.  12?'  *No.' 
*Nor  No.  8?'  'No,  it's  No.  9.'  I  had  expected  No.  12  (no 
potash)  to  be  backward  ;  No.  8  (sulphate)  turning  out  ill  would 
not  have  surprised  me.    I  had  doubts  about  No.  6  (carbonate), 


but  lh«t  No.  9  Bhoold  be  so  ve/y  backward— the  chloride  to  gene- 
rally tsvoored— myBcK  no  exoeution  in  the  belief,  waa  unaccouiit- 
kble. 

"  On  arriTing  at  the  «t»tion  the  fcnr  chloride  plots  were  Tieible 
at  a  dietanoe  ;  the  planti  were  not  only  small  and  sickly  bat 
almost  blanched  or  chlorinated,  if  I  may  use  the  term,  tor  ihe 
well-known  bleaching  action  of  chlorine  appeared  evident.  The 
two  plota  of  Peas  and  two  at  Tnmipi  were  all  Bufferinc  Blmilarly, 
while  the  neighbouring  plots  were  all  healthy.  .  .  ,  'iHlking  the 
matter  orer  while  on  a  Tisit  to  Hassock's  Gale  with  a  member  of 
the  Aberdeenshire  Association,  Mr.  Macdonald,  factor  on  ihe 
Clnny  estates,  he  suggested  our  repeating-  the  experiment  on  the 
adjoining  black  sandy  soil  oveilying  the  white  sand  in  which  the 
injurioDs  action  was  eiperieneed,  Allhongh  the  season  was  far 
advanced  I  carried  this  out.  Six  plots  were  opened  up."  It  may 
be  explained  here  that  this  black  sand  was  the  Eurfaca  mould 
which  had  been  removed  in  the  case  of  the  other  eiperiments— 
black  becaoM  o£  the  decayed  vegetable  matter  contained  in  it. 
For  comparison  some  were  treated  with  sulphate,  others  with 
chloriJe,  others  had  no  polish.  The  result  at  the  end  of  ihe 
■eason  was  4  tons  i  cwts,  where  no  potash  was  applied,  6  tons 
16  cwts.  where  the  chloride  was  given,  and  C  tons  6  cwts,  where 
snlpbate  was  given. 

"  To  what  was  this  difference  due  ?  The  surface  sand  was 
derived  from  the  aand  below  ;  the  one  was  black  the  other  white — 
in  other  words,  the  one  contained  decaying  organic  matter,  the 
other  none  or  ooly  traces.  Chemical  analysis  revealed  no  other 
difference,  except  that   the  food   ingredients  were  rather  less 

Frem  this  Mr.  Jamieeon  conclndes  that  the  chloride  of  potash 
may  be  naed  with  Mfety  on  land  rich  in  organic  remains.  He 
also  coniiders  that  the  lit  effects  may  be  neutralised  by  the  em- 
plOTment  of  nitrate  of  soda.  He  says—"  But  we  had  heavy  crops 
cf  healthy  Turnips  in  the  phosphafe  series  on  the  while  sand. 
What  form  ot  potash  was  used  ?  It  may  be  difficult  to  realise 
that  it  was  the  chloride."  The  nitrogen  in  this  cose  was  supplied 
by  nitrate  of  soda,  in  ihe  other  by  bone.  Mr.  Jamieson  considers 
tbat  in  this  case  the  soda  seized  the  u^blorine,  forming  common 
salt  We  have  seen  Mr.  Jamieson'sconclasiong  termed  hypothesis, 
but  the  facts  are  these  :— When  chloride  of  potash  was  applied  to 
soil  containing  no  orgaoic  matters  the  effect  was  disastrous  ;  when 
organic  mstter  was  present  it  proved  harmless.  The  same 
bappened  when  along  with  the  potassic  chloride  sodic  nitrate  was 
Kiven. 

Tba  effect  ot  notash  on  Peas  was  more  marked  than  on  Turnips. 
The  plots  treated  with  carbonate  produced  nearly  one-third  moreot 
total  produce,  and  fully  a  third  more  ot  Peas  than  the  no-potadi 

K'  >tB.  The  snlpbate  gave  much  more  straw  than  the  carbonale, 
t  the  yield  in  Peas  was  a  fonrth  leas  ;  in  this  it  was  equal  to  the 
nitrate,  bot  the  latter  produced  still  more  straw.  The  phosphate 
fcave  Bbont  the  same  amoont  of  straw  as  the  sulphate,  but  the 
yield  of  Peaa  was  aclnatly  leas  than  wbeu  no  potash  salt  at  all 
was  ^iven,  while,  as  before  stated,  the  chloride  gave  nothing  ex- 
cept iQstmctiMl.  It  ought  to  be  stated,  however,  that  rooks  spoilt 
a  portion  of  the  Peas,  so  that  the  experiments  can  hardly  be  con- 
•ideied  reliable.  • 


the  experiments  with  Oats.  As  in  the  case  with  Certain  of  tbe 
Tnraip  plots,  plots  were  dressed  with  a  mixture  containing  every 
essential ;  while  others,  for  comparison,  had  one  kept  out  from 
each  plot.  The  result  proves  so  far  that  no  one  ingredient  can 
be  withheld  without  the  plant  thereby  suffering.  When  all  was 
withheld  the  produce  over  the  series  was  92  Its,,  when  nothing 
was  withheld  it  amonnted  to  118  lbs.  Curiously  enough,  when  no 
phosphate  was  given  the  gross  weight  was  I191bs.,  a  fact  hardly 
according  with  the  ideas  held  of  pbosohales  tor  cereals.  The 
produce  ot  the  grain  was  rather  less,  however,  conSrming  the 
opinion  that  phosphates  SU  the  ear.  The  withholding,  however, 
ot  potash)  magneaia,  and  nitrogen  seemed  to  be  more  felt  by  the 
pluils  than  the  withholding  of  phosphate.  It  would  thus  seem 
that  nilroften  alone  for  ceruUs  and  pDosphates  alone  tor  Tnniips 
is  a  mistake. 

The  per-centage  of  water  In  Turnips  is  often  greatly  altered  by 
tbe  kind  of  manure  applied.  Dissolved  phosphates  and  nitrogen 
tend  graatly  to  increase  it,  and  it  has  tieen  found  that  the  increase 
cansed  1^  the  employment  of  the  latter  is  only  water,  the  dry 
wodnce  remaining  the  same.  As  lolid  Turnips  keep  much  better 
Omu  wktery  ones  the  use  of  nitrogen  may  thus  preve  a  double 
loss,  fint  tbe  money  spent,  secondly  the  Turnips  lost. 

It  haa  been  asserted  that  chloride  salts,  magnesia  especially, 
poNess  the  power  of  producing  watery  Potatoes.  Possibly  they 
may  hate  aimilai  effects  on  Tnmipa.     Ur.  Jamieson  seems  just 


tbe  right  man  in  the  right  place  for  ascertaining  whether  there 
be  any  truth  in  such  an  assertion,  and  of  showing  whether  part 
ot  the  effect  attributed  to  dissolved  phosphate  and  nitrogen  may 
net  be  due  to  the  chloride  of  potash.  We  would  suggest  the 
desirability  of  clearing  ap  this  point ;  for,  having  showo  that  we 
may  now  employ  chloride  of  potash  freely  in  rich  garden  soils 
without  fear  ot  mischief,  it  would  be  of  much  valae  to  know  what 
form  of  potash  is  most  favourable  not  only  for  producing  large 
crops  of  PotHtoea  hut  good  tutiers. 

The  main  facts  worth  remembering  are  that  1  ton  of  ground 
coprnlitc  and  bone  flour,  which  cost  about  the  eame  as  a  ton  of 
superphoipbate,  is  yet  worth  twice  as  much  ultimately,  though 
hardly  so  effective  at  the  flret  growth.  That  superphosphate  tends 
to  produce  disease.  That  chloride  of  potash  is  not  quite  fale  on 
land  very  deficient  in  organic  matter,  but  when  that  is  present,  or 
when  used  along  with  nitrale  of  soda,  it  may  be  used  without  fear 
(some  say  newly  slaked  lime  makes  it  safe).  That  artifieisl  ma- 
nures may  take  the  place  of  farmyard  manure,  but  are  better  when 
naed  along  with  it.  That  on  very  poor  soils  all  ihe  essentials  had 
better  be  supplied,  thus  confirming  the  opinions  ot  the  older 
chemiela.  That  the  best  way  to  analyse  soil  is  to  eiperimeot  with 
manures  (properly  compounded)  containing  every  essential,  and 
to  compare  the  results  with  other  manures  from  which  each  one 
in  turn  is  excluded,  By  this  means  we  may  soon  find  out  whether 
we  can  dispense  with  phosphates,  or  potash,  nitrogen,  tulphur, 
magnesia,  &c.,  in  onr  own  particular  case,  or  whether  we  can  dis- 
pense with  any.  In  this  way  we  may  all  become  chemists  and 
arrive  at  results  not  attainable  in  the  laboratory.  What  we  want 
now  is  not  so  much  experiments  there,  but  experiments  in  the 
field  and  the  garden.  We  need  hardly  recommend  agricultural 
eiperiroents.  The  country  is  getting  alive  to  their  importance. 
What  man,  or  body  ot  men,  with  means  sufficient  wilt  do  for  hpr- 
ticuUare  what  onr  Jamiesons  are  doing  for  agriculture  1 


GAUDBII. 

Sow  Cabbage  seed  for  the  main  crop  atiout  the  6th  to  the  8th  of 
An gUBt^ui table  kinds  being  Etlam's  Early  Dwarf,  Hill's  lacompar. 
able,  and  Nonpareil  Improved,  which  are  sufficiently  targe  for  private 
gatdens  ;  but  if  larger  varieties  are  required  for  market  En  field  Market 
and  Batlersea  or  Fulham  are  suitable.  See  that  the  earlier-sown 
Cabbage  do  not  lack  the  needful  attention  in  thinning  and  pricking- 
out  as  iDon  as  they  an  Bt,  the  time  occupied  in  that  operation  t>eing 
compensated  for  by  the  stnrdiar  condition  of  the  plants.  Sowing 
Tripoli  Onions  should  be  attended  to  about  the  lOth  of  August,  giving 
them  rich  soil  well  firmed  in  an  open  situation.  Winter  or  Piickly 
Spinach  should  be  attended  to  in  sawing  at  tbe  same  date,  giving 
this  esteemed  winter  vegetable  a  distance  of  13  inches  between  the 
rows,  so  that  it  can  develope  and  be  cleaned  and  gathered  without 
injury. 

Where  CaiTDta  are  grown  outside  tor  use  in  spring  now  is  the  time 
to  BOW  tbe  seed,  the  Horn  or  Intermediate  section  being  ths  best  for 
this  purpose,  sowing  in  drills  about  9  inches  apart  in  a  sheltered 
position  where  the  soil  U  oE  a  friable  chancter,  giving  a  good  dressing 

A  breadth  ot  Tnmip  seed  should  now  lie  sown  for  winter  and 
spring  use, choosing  an  open  situation  and  lioh  firm  soil,  suitable  sorts 
beingTeitch's  Bed  Globe,OrangeJelly,and  Chirk  Castle  Black  Stone. 

Apricots  will  in  most  loealities  be  ripening,  and  will  need  to  be 
protected  against  predatory  vermin.  Ants  are  generally  the  most 
tronbtesome,  the  remedy  for  which  is  drawing  a  line  of  gas  tar  at  the 
base  of  tba  wall  and  renewing  it  when  it  becomes  dry.  Qoano  sprinkled 
over  their  nests  and  haunts  will  cause  them  to  migrate.  Wasps 
should  be  trapped  in  soda-water  bottles  about  a  third  filled  with 
sweetened  beer,  or  hexagon  netting  may  be  suspended  in  front  of  the 
trees  so  as  to  exclude  them.  Plums  ot  the  early  varieties,  such  as 
Early  Prolific,  Ciar,  July  Oreeu  Ga|ce,  and  Soltan,  are  ripening,  and 
most  also  be  protected  from  insects  and  small  birds.     The  early 
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yarieties  of  Peacliefl  are  advanced  (Early  Beatrice  beings  npe),  and 
"will  need  daily  attention  in  gathering  the  ripening  fruit,  which 
Bhonld  always  be  done  before  it  falls  from  the  trees,  as  they  are 
benefited  rather  than  otherwise  by  being  allowed  to  lie  for  a  day  or 
two  in  the  fruit  room.  In  gathering  the  Apricots  and  Peaches  great 
care  shoald  be  exercised,  as  the  slightest  undue  pressure  is  sufficient 
to  injure  the  tender  tissue,  decay  commencing  and  spreading  rapidly. 
Gooseberries,  Cherries,  Raspberries,  and  all  soft  fruits  should  not  be 
gathered  until  they  are  required.  Morello  Cherries  must  be  protected 
from  birds,  and  after  hanging  a  time  these  Cherries  form  excellent 
table  fruit,  esteemed  highly  by  some  persona.  In  order  to  the  preser- 
vation of  the  fruit  to  a  late  period  a  few  bushes  of  Bed  Warrington 
or  other  late  sorts  of  Gooseberry,  together  with  Bed  and  White  Cur- 
rants, should  be  covered  with  nets  to  preserve  the  frait  to  a  late 
period.  Hexagon  netting  should  be  used  in  preference  to  mats.  The 
latter  ought  never  to  be  used,  as  they  exclude  air  and  light,  engen- 
dering damp,  which  altogether  very  soon  deteriorate  the  flavour  of 
the  fruit. 

Mildew  sometimes  appears  on  the  foliage  of  the  Apricot,  especially 
Boyal,  Blenheim,  or  Shipley,  and  should  be  oombatted  by  thoroaghly 
dusting  the  trees  with  flowers  of  sulphur.  Grape  Vines  on  walls  will 
need  similar  attention,  likewise  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  Continue  to 
regulate  the  shoots  of  Vines,  removing  all  superfluous  growths,  keep- 
ing them  as  close  to  the  wall  as  possible  without  touching,  and  the 
berries  on  each  bunch  should  be  carefully  thinned.  Keep  the  leading 
shoots  of  wall-trained  trees  of  all  sorts  carefully  and  closely  nailed  or 
tied  in,  and  continue  to  remove  or  stop  superfluous  or  foreright 
shoots,  in  order  that  the  young  wood  retained  may  become  thoroughly 
ripened. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Figt, — ^The  fruit  on  the  earliest-forced  Fig  trees  in  pots,  if  a  second 
cro^  was  taken,  will  be  ripe ;  and  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  gathered  the 
foliage  should  be  thoroughly  cleansed,  dressing  the  trees  if  red  spider 
be  present  with  a  solution  of  4  ozs.  of  soft  soap  to  a  gallon  of  water. 
A  free  circulation  of  dry  warm  air  will  need  to  be  maintained  in  the 
house  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripened  and  the  leaves  give  indi- 
cations of  maturity,  when  the  trees  may  be  placed  outdoors  in  a 
warm  situation  and  be  plunged  in  ashes  to  the  rim  of  the  pots,  which 
will  induce  their  resting  quickly ;  but  when  there  is  any  doubt  about 
the  maturity  of  the  wood  they  should  be  kept  under  glass  and  the 
house  freely  ventilated,  lessening  the  supply  of  water,  only  giving  a 
little  to  prevent  the  foliage  becoming  limp  and  falling  prematurely. 
The  second  crop  on  early-forced  planted-out  trees  will  be  ripening 
fast,  and  syringing  must  cease,  and  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air 
should  be  maintained  constantly  to  secure  well-coloured  highly 
flavoured  fruit.  After  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  an  occasional  syring- 
ing may  be  given  to  cleanse  the  foliage  of  red  spider  and  dust.  Trees 
that  ripened  their  first  crop  in  June  will  now  have  a  second  crop 
swelling,  and  must  be  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure  at  the 
roots  and  have  the  mulching  kept  wet  to  encourage  surface-rooting, 
syringing  them  daily  to  keep  red  spider  in  check. 

Cherry  Horue. — The  roof- lights  can  now  be  removed  to  give  the 
trees  the  benefit  of  full  exposure,  which  is  essential  to  arrest  prema- 
ture growth,  to  which  Cherry  trees,  with  other  stone  fruit  subjected 
to  early  forcing  year  after  year  successively,  are  peculiarly  liable. 
Although  the  leaves  are  not  now  particularly  inviting  to  red  spider 
its  progress  must  be  checked  by  a  good  washing  occasionally,  and  if 
there  be  any  black  aphides  destroy  them  by  the  prompt  application 
of  tobacco  water  or  other  insecticide.  See  that  the  border  is  suffi- 
ciently moist,  for  it  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry,  supplying 
liquid  manure  if  the  trees  are  not  too  vigorous.  Trees  in  pots  should 
be  regularly  attended  to,  and  the  foliage  maintained  in  a  healthy 
oondition  as  long  as  possible. 

Feachei  and  Nectarines. — ^The  trees  in  the  late  succession  houses 
should  receive  every  attention  as  regards  syringing  to  keep  led  spider 
in  check,  and  watering  the  inside  borders  whenever  they  become  dry. 
To  assist  the  swelling  of  the  fruit  to  a  good  size  close  the  house  early 
in  the  afternoon,  with  plenty  of  atmospheric  moisture,  and  allow  the 
temperature  to  rise  to  86°,  admitting  a  little  air  before  nightfall,  and 
ventilate  early  in  the  day  to  prevent  the  foliage  being  scorched.  To 
assist  in  the  p^ect  oolouring  and  ripening  of  the  fruit  it  should  be 


exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  the  influenoe  of  the  sun  and  air  by 
removing  some  of  the  foliage ;  and  where  the  fruit  is  on  the  under  side 
of  the  trellis  the  shoots  should  be  untied,  and  the  fruit  brought  up  to 
the  light,  being  kept  in  position  by  laths  placed  acioss  the  wires.  Tie 
and  regulate  the  shoots,  keeping  the  laterals  closely  pinched  to  one 
joint  of  growth. 

FLOWBB  OABDBN. 

Flower  beds  now  require  frequent  attention  to  remove  dead  or 
decayed  leaves  and  flowers.  Seed  pods  of  Pelargoniums,  Verbenas, 
and  indeed  all  kinds  of  bedding  plants,  should  be  removed  immediately 
the  petals  fall,  as  the  production  of  seed,  besides  giving  the  beds  a 
shabby  appearance,  tends  grreatly  to  the  exhaustion  of  the  plant. 
Verbenas  should  be  frequently  examined  and  kept  well  thinned,  so  as 
to  bring  up  fresh  shoots  and  insure  continuity  of  flowering.  Calceo- 
larias, Violas,  Lobelias,  Verbenas,  and  similar  plants  must  have  an 
abundant  supply  of  water  in  dry  weather,  but  the  flrst-named  should 
not  be  watered  overhead  or  the  flowers  will  be  filled  with  water  and 
fall  off.  Free-growing  plants,  such  as  Mesembryanthemum  cordifollum 
Variegatum,  Stellarea  graminea  aurea,  and  others  employed  for 
carpet  bedding,  soon  encroach  on  others  of  less  growth  if  not  fre* 
quently  trimmed.  The  marginal  and  other  lines  forming  the  dif- 
ferent patterns  should  be  kept  clear  and  diatinct,  or  the  efl^t  is 
greatly  marred. 

Continue  the  sowing  and  pricking-out  of  hardy  perennials,  snoh  as 
Carnations,  Picotees,  Wallflowers,  and  Brompton  Stocks,  as  soon  as 
large  enough  to  handle.  Stocks,  Asters,  Marigolds,  and  Zinnias  should 
be  well  supplied  with  water  or  plentiful  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 
Dahlias  and  Hollyhocks  will  need  to  be  securely  staked  and  be  well 
supplied  with  liquid  manure.  Continue  to  stake  and  tie  the  various 
border  flowers  as  they  advance  in  growth,  and  remove  dead  flowen 
and  seed  pods  from  such  as  are  going  out  of  bloom.  Pipings  of 
Pinks  may  still  be  inserted,  and  any  that  are  rooted  should  now  be 
planted  out  where  they  are  intended  to  bloom.  Carnations  and  Pico- 
tees  if  not  yet  layered  should  at  once  be  attended  to.  The  summer 
bloom  of  Boses  is  now  nearly  over,  and  all  straggling  shoots  should 
at  once  be  cut  in,  and  every  encouragement  given  the  plants  to  make 
young  wood  for  autumn  blooming. 

PLANT  BOUSES. 

Greenhotue, — ^The  removal  of  the  specimen  hardwcoded  plants  out- 
doors will  allow  more  room  to  the  young  growing  stock,  which  are 
usually  kept  during  the  early  part  of  the  season  in  pits  with  brick 
sides,  which  does  not  allow  of  sufficient  light  reaching  the  lower 
branches ;  hence  they  should  now  be  removed  to  the  more  open 
situation  occupied  by  the  larger  plants  previous  to  the  latter  being 
placed  outside.  They  should  be  raised  near  to  the  glass  and  be 
placed  thinly  so  as  to  be  exposed  to  all  the  air  and  light  necessary  to 
mature  their  growth,  ventilating  freely  both  day  and  night 

Camellias, — ^The  general  stock  of  plants  are  now  setting  their 
flower  buds,  and  this  is  unquestionably  the  best  time  for  repotting, 
as  there  is  not  the  danger  of  giving  a  check,  as  is  the  case  in  spring, 
by  disturbing  che  roots  when  they  are  starting  into  growth ;  but  in 
carrying  out  the  repotting  now — i.e.,  after  the  buds  are  set.  It  is 
imperative  that  it  be  done  befoze  these  are  larger  than  a  small 
pea,  for  if  deferred  longer  it  is  likely  the  buds  will  drop  from  the 
effects  of  moving.  As  to  soil,  we  prefer  turfy  loam  taken  off  a  couple 
of  inches  thick  where  the  soil  is  inclined  to  be  light  and  full  of  fibre, 
but  where  this  cannot  be  had  fibrous  peat  should  be  used.  It  should 
not  be  stacked  longer  than  to  destroy  the  grass,  or  it  may  be  em- 
ployed fresh,  as  when  much  decomposed  it  is  no  better  than  ordinary 
soil,  and  certainly  not  equal  to  leaf  soil.  Do  not  break  the  turf  very 
fine,  and  do  not  interfere  with  the  roots  more  than  is  necessary  in 
removing  the  crocks  and  any  portions  of  the  ball  not  occupied  with 
roots,  making  the  new  soil  as  firm  as  the  existing  ball.  Gk)od  drain- 
age is  essential,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  soil  open.  Avoid 
overpotting. 

Primulas  from  seed  sown  in  spring  should  now  be  sufficiently 
advanced  for  moving  into  larger  pots.  Good  fibrous  loam  three  parts, 
and  a  part  each  leaf  soil  and  well-decayed  manure  with  a  sprinkling 
of  sand,  will  suit  them  well.  A  light  pit,  where  abundance  of  air 
can  be  given  and  a  thin  shade  afforded  from  powerful  sun,  is  the 
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most  suitable  place  for  them.    For  general  porposes  6-inch  pots  aie 
quite  large  enough. 

Cinerarias  for  winter  and  early  spring-flowering,  seed  of  which  was 
sown  early,  should  be  shifted  into  6-inch  pots  for  general  pnrpoees, 
and  7  or  8-inch  pots  when  large  plants  are  required.  The  soil  advised 
for  Primulas  suits  them.  They  should  be  stood  on  a  bed  of  ashes 
in  a  pit  or  frame,  as  Ihey  do  not  thrive  in  a  dry  medium,  and 
should  be  near  the  glass.  It  is  important  that  they  be  kept  free 
from  aphides  by  moderate  fumigation  or  dipping  in  or  syringing  with 
tobacco  water.    Shade  should  be  given  them  from  powerful  sun. 

Fuchsias  that  flowered  early  and  been  rested  may  now  have  the 
shoots  shortened  back  a  little,  have  the  surface  soil  removed  to  the 
depth  of  an  inch  or  two,  supplying  fresh,  cleansing  the  foliage  with 
an  insecticide,  and  afterwards  remove  them  to  a  house  or  pit  where 
they  can  be  kept  a  little  close  and  moist  by  syringing  overhead 
morning  and  evening.  They  will  break  freely  and  come  into  flower 
in  about  six  weeks,  and,  being  assisted  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
will  continue  to  do  so  until  autumn  is  far  advanced.  Young  Fuchsias 
are  much  to  be  preferred  to  old  plants.  Cuttings  of  free  growth 
should  be  inserted  now  and  kept  close  and  moist  until  rooted,  after- 
wards as  soon  as  rooted  shifting  them  into  8-inch  or  4-inch  pots. 
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DRIVING  STOCKS. 

PlbASB  to  inform  me  through  the  Journal  when  will  be  the 
best  time  to  drive  stocks  of  b^s.  I  artificially  swarmed  them 
during  the  latter  part  of  May  and  the  early  part  of  June.  My 
intention  was  to  drive  them  on  the  twenty-first  day  after  swarm- 
ing, but  they  were  so  dreadfully  light  at  that  time  they  were  not 
worth  the  trouble.  I  am  afraid  the  honey  harvest  will  soon  be 
over  here,  the  Limes  and  white  Clover  are  the  chief  pasture  now. 
What  I  want  to  know  is  when  I  may  expect  to  find  the  least 
unhatched  bxood.^DBBBT. 

P.  8.— We  have  only  had  eight  days  without  rain,  more  or  less, 
finoe  the  Srd  of  June. 

[If  your  hives  are  full  of  bees  and  brood  now  we  would  advise 
yon  to  drive  three-fourths  of  the  bees  into  empty  hives  and 
vigorously  feed  them  as  swarms ;  the  other  fourth  of  the  bees 
should  be  left  to  hatch  the  brood,  and  at  the  end  of  three  weeks 
give  all  the  bees  to  the  swarms.  Thus  hives  extra  strong  would 
be  obtained.  The  feeding  of  the  swarms  would  enable  them  to 
build  combs  rapidly  and  fill  them  with  brood.  This  plan  is,  we 
think,  the  best  to  get  strong  stocks  for  winter  and  next  year.  If 
the  hives  are  not  strong  enough  to  stand  this  treatment  the  bees 
should  be  encouraged  to  breed  by  feeding  for  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks,  and  thus  made  strong  enough.  Another  plan  is  to  let  them 
go  on  as  they  are  doing  till  September  or  till  all  the  brood  is 
hatched,  and  then  drive  all  the  bees  at  once  into  empty  hives  and 
feed  them  into  stocks.  This  plan  is  more  extensively  practised 
than  the  other,  but  we  prefer  the  former  for  creating  good  stocks, 
the  latter  for  a  chance  of  a  late  harvest  of  honey.  In  September 
queens  naturally  cease  laying,  and  artificial  feeding  then  does 
not  cause  so  large  hatches  of  brood  as  it  does  in  July  and  August. 
This  advice  is  giren  on  the  assumption  that  the  honey  season  is 
nearly  over  this  year.— A.  P.] 

PROLONGING  THE  LIFE  OF  THE  QUEEN  BEE. 

I  CAimoT  help  protesting  against  the  assumptions  of  Mr.  Petti- 
grew  (page  65)  in  regard  to  the  duration  of  lire  of  the  queen  and 
worker  bee.  x^ot  a  jot  of  the  evidence  he  adduces  meets  the  case. 
Had  he  worked  with  bar-frame  hives  and  Ligurian  bees  be  must 
long  ago  have  given  up  his  theories  as  untenable.  The  now  common 
operation  of  introducing  a  yellow  queen  into  a  black  stock  proves 
to  a  certainty  that  the  whole  population  of  a  hive  is  changed  in 
from  four  to  six  weeks  in  summer,  and  from  six  to  eight  months 
in  the  resting  season.  If  the  proper  deduction  from  this  fact  is 
not  that  work  exhausts  bees  I  cannot  conceive  any  other.  There 
is  a  difference,  however,  between  outdoor  and  indoor  work,  my  ex- 
perience being  that  the  latter — viz.,  comb-building  and  brood- 
rearing,  are  by  far  more  exhaustive  than  outdoor  labour.  The 
extended  existence  of  a  queenless  stock  proves  this. 

There  are,  however,  other  elements  at  work  in  reducing  the 


population  of  hives  even  at  midsummer.  I  have  reports  from 
several  districts  in  Scotland  before  me  to  the  effect  that  during 
May  and  June  of  this  year  strong  hives  loet  bo  many  thousands  of 
bees  (mostly  young  bees  too)  that  they  dwindled  rapidly,  and 
were  rendered  useless  as  8U))er-producing  stocks  for  the  present 
season.  In  these  cases  the  symptoms  were  exactly  such  as  I  have 
formerly  described  as  the  result  of  feeding  on  boneydew  off  cer- 
tain trees.  The  bees  young  and  old  were  found  running  helplessly 
about  in  front  of  the  hives.  They  could  not  fiy,  and  though  lifted 
on  to  the  fioorboard  refused  to  re-enter  their  hives.  On  being 
dissected  their  honey  bags  were  found  full  of  a  sticky  snbstance 
like  glue,  probably  boneydew.  But  these  are  exceptional  causes 
of  depopulation,  the  main  fact  standing  much  as  Dr.  Dzierson  ex- 
presses it.  The  practical  value  of  the  facts  lead  all  advanced  bee- 
keepers to  guard  aprainst  any  cessation  of  breeding  in  the  early 
autumn  months.  We  do  not  double  stocks  to  ensure  strong 
populations  as  the  disciples  of  Mr.  Pettigrew  wastefully  do.  We 
only  stimulate  by  gentle  feeding  during  the  early  months  of 
autumn  and  spring,  and  thus  get  at  little  expense  a  fresh  hatch  of 
young  bees,  1  lb.  of  which  in  August  are  worth  6  lbs.  of  driven 
bees  at  a  later  date. 

As  to  queens,  I  am  also  constrained  to  differ  from  our  venerable 
friend  of  skeps.  Mr.  Pettigrew  seems  to  teach  that  nothing  the 
bee-keeper  can  do  has  any  effect  on  the  number  of  eggs  laid  by  a 
queen ;  that,  in  fact,  there  is  no  such  thing  possible  as  stimu- 
lation, and  that  consequently  every  queen  bee  should  live  out  her 
full  term  of  four  years  or  more.  Now,  it  is  somewhat  extra- 
ordinary that  though  I  never  kill  a  queen  that  is  doing  well, 
especially  if  she  is  an  Italian,  I  have  not  in  an  apiary  of  nearly 
forty  hives  one  queen  over  two  years  old.  Careful  observa- 
tion leads  me  to  conclude  that  the  bees  quieUy  supersede  queens 
that  are  failing  far  oftener  than  we  generally  suppose.  Only 
three  weeks  ago  I  found  the  last  of  my  three-year-old  queens 
laying  on  a  comb  alongside  of  a  princess  a  few  days  old ;  in  a 
few  days  more  I  found  the  dead  body  of  my  old  favourite  in  front 
of  the  hive,  and  I  have  every  reason  to  believe  that  other  four  or 
five  of  my  oldest  queens  were  thus  superseded  during  this  summer. 
Bee-keepers  generally  do  not  take  means  of  identifying  their 
queens,  all  are  alike  to  them,  consequently  an  old  queen  may  be 
superseded  and  the  young  one  get  the  credit  of  all  her  years 
added  to  its  own.  Thus  we  hear  of  queens  seven  years  old,  the 
proof  being  that  the  stock  never  swarmed  all  that  time  ! 

Others,  however,  like  myself,  know  almost  every  queen  by  sight. 
We  see  them  frequently  and  note  their  differences  in  shape,  size, 
or  colour.  Mixed  apiaries  of  black  and  Italian  bees  soon  come 
to  have  queens  with  different  characteristics  ;  and  this  is  useful, 
especially  at  swarming  time,  for  we  can  separate  a  mass  of  bees 
composed  of  two  or  three  swarms  and  return  each  queen  to  her 
own  hive  if  desired.  One  is  pure  black,  another  is  a  dark  Italian, 
a  third  is  yellow  to  the  tip,  the  fourth  has  a  very  yellow  body 
with  a  black  tip,  and  so  on.  Thus  we  are  able  to  some  extent  to 
follow  out  the  history  of  our  queens  and  to  certify  their  age ; 
others,  not  content  with  natural  marks,  dye  or  punch  the  queen's 
wing<i,  or  clip  off  certain  portions  of  them  each  year  in  order  to 
be  able  at  a  glance  to  tell  her  age.  I  have  all  valuable  queens 
clipped,  not  only  to  mark  their  age  but  to  prevent  loss  of  swarms. 
I  mention  these  things  to  show  that  we  do  not  speak  without  book 
when  we  mention  the  ages  of  our  queens. 

Now,  I  may  state  it  as  a  fact  that  before  the  advent  of  comb 
foundation  it  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception  for  my  queens 
to  live  from  three  to  four  years.  Now,  however,  they  are  so  fre- 
quently superscKled  by  the  bees,  or  fail  otherwise  before  they  are 
three  years  old,  that  I  never  ]udge  it  safe  to  keep  one  over  two 
years.  Comb  foundation,  combined  with  stimulative  feeding 
perhaps,  has  shortened  the  life  of  queens  by  a  year.  And  this  is 
now  it  happens.  Instead  of  wintering  a  stock  on  all  its  combs  we 
remove  all  that  are  not  crowded  with  bees.  In  spring  we  insert, 
as  fast  as  the  bees  get  crowded,  sheets  of  foundation  in  the  centre 
of  the  brood  nest.  We  use  these  rather  than  the  old  combs, 
because  we  get  nearly  twice  as  many  eggs  laid  in  them.  The 
bees,  seconded  by  the  queen,  use  every  endeavour  to  occupy  the 
hiatus,  and  often  in  twenty-four  hours  there  are  from  three  thou- 
sand to  four  thousand  eggs  laid  in  these  sheets.  We  know  this  is 
hard  on  the  queen,  and  only  by  great  care  do  we  prevent  a  per- 
manent separation  of  the  brood  nest  into  two.  Now  if  the  queen 
has  no  power  over  the  production  of  eggs  it  seems  strange  that  a 
good  queen  so  nearly  lays  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  bees. 
DoubUess,  occasionally  she  will  lay  three  or  more  eggs  in  a  cell, 
but  not  if  she  have  room  otherwise  within  the  clust^.  This  does 
not  prove  any  inability  on  the  part  of  the  queen,  but  only  her 
uncommon  prolificness,  and  the  necessity  for  supplying  her  either 
with  more  bees  or  with  empty  cells. 

Leaving  facts  and  venturing  on  theory,  I  should  say  that  it  seems 
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to  me  that  a  qaeen  bee  can  only  lay  a  limited  number  of  fertile 
eggs  daring  life.  The  number  may  be  millions,  but  it  has  a  limit, 
and  that  limit  is  generally  reached  when  the  contents  of  her 
spermatheca  are  exhausted.  So  far  as  I  can  learn  spermatozoa 
are  not  reproductive  in  the  spermatheca  of  the  queen.  Their 
number  is  being  reduced  with  every  egg  that  is  laid,  and  an  end 
of  them  comes  at  last.  The  queen  may  still  be  capable  of  laying 
thousands  of  eggs,  though,  as  we  know,  these  being  unfertilised, 
produce  drones  only.  8he  herself  does  not  realise  this,  for  she 
lays  them  still  in  worker  cells.  The  wonderful  instincta  of  the 
b^  lead  them  generally  to  anticipate  this  failure  and  to  raise  a 
successor.  Bat  the  fact  remains  that  the  queen,  apparently  per- 
fectly healthy,  has  laid  her  last  fertile  egg.  We  cannot  say  she 
herself  is  exhausted,  for  it  is  rarely  that  the  queen  dies  of  old  age  ; 
she  is  superseded  and  killed  because  her  spermatheca  is  empty. 

Dzierzon's  theory  of  tbe  fertilisation  of  queens  has  withstood 
all  opposition  for  years.  Tbe  views  he  now  endorses  regarding 
the  possibility  of  prolonging  their  life  are  in  perfect  accordance 
with  his  former  abundantly  proved  theories.  They  only  need  the 
experience  of  advanced  bee-keepers  to  verify  or  refute  them,  and 
I  must  say  that  I,  for  one,  not  only  endorse  them  but  have  acted 
according  to  them  for  yeara.— William  Raitt,  Blairgowrie, 


BERKS  AND  BUCKS  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION'S 

SHOW. 

This  Association  held  its  third  annual  Exhibition  of  hives,  honey, 
<bc.,  at  Buckingham,  on  Tuesday,  the  25th  of  July,  in  connection  with 
the  Show  of  the  Horticultural  Society.  A  remarkably  fine  day,  to- 
gether with  the  numerous  attractions  of  the  flowers,  vegetables,  dead 
poultry,  eggs,  fruit,  hives,  honey,  bee*driving,  Ac,  drew  together  a 
large  concourse,  not  only  of  the  middle  and  lower  classes,  but  of  the 
nobility  and  gentry  of  tbe  town  and  county^  the  clergy  being  espe- 
cially conspicuous  by  their  numbers.  This  is  as  it  should  be,  and 
some  other  counties  may  well  take  a  lesson  from  the  Bucks  and  Berks 
Association  in  this  respect,  and  by  patronising  similar  associations 
help  forward  a  work  pregnant  with  untold  benefits  to  their  poorer 
neighbours  and  dependants.  To  say  that  the  Rev.  H.  R.  Peel,  the 
indefatigable  Secretary  of  the  British  Bee-keepers*  Association,  was 
the  manager  of  the  apiarian  department  and  the  giver  of  various 
prizes,  is  simply  to  announce  its  success.  Wherever  this  gentleman 
goes  he  appears  to  galvanise  life  into  bee-keeping,  and  we  trust  that 
Buckinghamshire  may  canyon  into  remote  years  tne  Impetus  already 
given.  The  county,  physically  speaking,  is  indeed  worthy  of  the 
effort,  for  its  rural  scenery,  varied  by  wood  and  dale,  and  its  rich 
pasture  land,  covered  at  the  present  time  by  the  most  luxuriant  crops 
of  white  Glover,  cannot  fail  to  render  it  one  of  the  most  prolific  honey- 
producing  counties  in  the  land. 

The  exhibits  and  the  successful  exhibitors  we  cannot  find  space  to 
particularise.  In  addition  to  the  prize  list,  which  we  give  below, 
suffice  it  to  say  that  tbe  well-known  names  of  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers 
of  Southall  and  Mr.  Blow  of  Welwyn,  Herts,  were  conspicuous  on  the 

Srize  list  and  for  tbe  variety  and  quality  of  the  specimens  displayed, 
'he  Rev.  George  Raynor  of  Hazeleigh  Rectory,  Essex,  performed  the 
office  of  Judge.    We  give  the  list  of  the  prizetakers  : — 

For  tbe  best  obeervatory  hive  stocked  with  bees  and  their  qneen,  the  bees  to 
be  in  confinement.— First,  £1,  T.  B.  Blow,  Welwyn  ;  second,  10«.,  B.  H.  Stonhill, 
Btewkley. 

For  the  best  moveable  oomb  hire  for  ReneziU  use,  price  to  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration.—FizBt,  £1,  T.  B.  Blow;  second,  Id*  ,  Abbott  Bros.,  Southall. 

For  the  best  moveable  oomb  hive  for  a  cottager's  use,  price  not  to  exceed  1 0«.— 
First,  10«.,  Abbott  Bros.,  S?onthall. 

For  the  best  straw  blve  adapted  to  modem  bee-keeping,  price  not  to  exceed 
S«.— Firsts  7».  6d^  W.  Martin,  High  Wycombe ;  extra,  fl«.,  Abbott  Bros. 

For  the  best  and  most  complete  collection  of  bee  furniture.— First,  £1  10«., 
T.  B.  Blow ;  second,  £1,  Abbott  Bros. 

Special  class,  open  to  the  members  of  the  Berks  and  Bucks  Bee- keepers*  Asso- 
ciation only.  For  the  best  twenty-one  1-tb.  sections  of  oomb  honey.— First  prize 
(silver  medal  given  by  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Asf'ociation)  W.  Carter,  Clewer, 
Windsor. 

For  the  best  display  of  oomb  honey  in  sections  no  section  to  be  more  than 
S  lbs.  in  weight  (prises  given  by  the  Rev.  H.  B.  Peel).— Firsts  16«.,  K.  Hunt, 
Addlngton ;  second.  10«.,  J.  E.  Filbee,  Nap  Hill,  High  Wycombe ;  third,  6<., 
G.  B.  Lacev,  High  Wycombe. 

For  the  best  super  of  honey,  not  sectional.— First  (a  special  prise  given  by  Mr. 
Welham  CHarke,  a  bar-frame  hive  value  lis.)  G.  B.  Laoey  ;  second,  7«.  6<f., 
W.  l£artin  ;  second,  7t.  Sd.,  J.  K.  Filbee. 

For  the  largest  and  best  exhibition  of  run  or  extracted  honey  in  glass  jars  or 
bottles,  quality  chiefly  considered.— First,  10^.,  W.  Martin ;  second,  7«.  6(/.,  J.  K. 
Fllbee. 

For  the  best  sample  of  pure  beeswax  not  less  than  S  lbs.  in  weight  obtained 
from  combe  made  by  the  exhibitor's  own  bees.— First,  7«.  Sd,  Abbott  Broo. ; 
second,  6#.,  W.  Martin  ;  third,  2t.  6d.,  J.  E.  Filbee. 

Driving  competition. — For  the  competitor  who  shall  in  the  neatest,  quickest, 
and  most  complete  manner  drive  out  the  bees  from  a  straw  skep,  capture  and 
exhibit  the  queen.— First,  £1,  K.  Rtonhlll  (4  min.  30  sec)  ;  second,  10«.,  J.  E. 
Filbee  (8  min.  80  sec.)  ;  third,  5«.,  W.  Mai  tin  (8  min.  85  sec.). 


Committee  have  arranged  to  conduct  an  examination  of  candidatea 
who  are  desirous  of  gaining  certificates  of  proficiency  in  the  art 
of  hee-keeping.  Eighteen  candidates  have  ejitered  for  such  an 
examination,  amongst  the  number  being  several  schoolmasters. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

T.  H.  P.  Dennis  &  Co.,  Mansion  House  Buildings,  London,  £.€« 
LiMt  of  Greenhoutety  Frame*.  4c.  {illuttrated), 
L.  Spiith,  Berlin.— Lw^  o/Buiba, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


%*  All  correipondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  " 
or  to  "Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  Wa 
request  that  no  one  will  write  priratelj  to  an^  of  our  oorrespon« 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat* 
ing  to  Oardenine  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AU 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  oommunicatioDB. 

Budding  Briars  (AoMn).— It  is  certainly  not  too  late  to  insert  bods 
proTided  tbe  bark  separates  from  the  wood  of  tbe  stocks  freely.  We  ooosider 
therefore  that  you  have  been  misinformed  on  that  point.  Kor  do  we  ooosider 
yon  have  been  well  advised  to  shorten  the  Briar  shoots  nearly  dose  to  tbe  bads 
when  the  latter  are  inserted.  We  do  not  shorten  them  at  all  at  that  time^  and 
it  is  very  rarely  indeed  that  we  have  inserted  a  bud  that  has  failed  to  grow. 

Chrysanthemnms  and  Grapes  (Z>r.  J/oclM'nriff).— The  flowers  are  forms 
of  Chrysanthemum  carinatum  and  are  very  good  Indeed,  tbe  oolonrs  being  very 
bright  and  rich.  Varietal  names  are  given  to  some  of  the  most  distinct  by 
seedsmen  ;  the  darkest  flower  you  have  sent  resembling  a  variety  named  Locd 
Beaconsfield.  The  fieed  that  has  produced  your  plants  has  evidently  been 
obtained  from  a  good  strain  or  collection.  It  is  by  no  means  easy  to  determlna 
the  name  of  a  Grape  from  half  a  dosen  imperfect  berries,  and  we  can  only  aay 
that  we  think  your  variety  la  Royal  Muscadine ;  it  is  cerudnly  not  Bnokland 
Sweetwater. 


British  Bee-Keepers'  Association.— The  annual  great  motro- 
politan  Show  of  bees,  hives,  honey,  Ac,  opens  this  day  (Thursday). 
Upwards  of  three  hundred  entries  hare  been  made.  The  Exhibition 
promises  to  be  a  most  successful  and  memorable  one^  inasmuch  as  tbe 


Raspberries  (Z).  £ai:«).— We  have  never  transplantei  Raspbecry  oanes  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  nor  do  we  snppone  we  shall,  for  the  sufficient  reaaon  that 
we  can  attain  our  object  without  trying  such  an  experiment.  We  have  planted 
youug  suckers  in  showery  weather  in  the  spring  when  th^  were  from  6  to 
9  Inches  high,  as  when  of  that  sise  many  of  them  have  prodnced  roots.  The 
suckers  so  transplanted  made  excellent  canes  the  same  season.  By  all  means 
remove  tbe  old  canes  now,  or  as  soon  as  you  have  gathered  all  the  fruit,  and  yon 
may  with  advantage  remove  some  of  the  young  growths  also  If  tbey  an  crowdad, 
but  do  not  Injure  the  foliage  of  those  remaining.  The  best  canes  thus  thinly 
disposed  will  mature  and  assume  a  very  fruitful  character.  Your  fruit  b«lng 
dry  and  small  is  due  either  to  powty  of  soil,  overcrowded  and  consequently 
weak  and  immature  canes,  or  an  inferior  variety. 

Mealy  Bug  on  Vines  (/n^ airer).— As  the  Grapes  axe  cut  yon  will  be  able 
to  keep  the  Insects  in  check  by  violent  syringings  or  anoccarfonal  wadding  with 
a  garden  engine.  Merely  wetting  the  foliage  is  of  no  nae,  as  the  meal  of  the 
Insect  is  impervious  to  water  thus  applied ;  but  forcible  and  oontinnons  syrlng" 
ings  are  useful.  If  immediately  after  a  washing  of  this  kind  you  syringe  the 
Vines  with  a  solution  of  paraffin  and  soft  soap  at  the  rate  of  half  a  wbieglassful 
of  the  former  to  S  oss.  of  the  latter  to  each  gallon  of  water,  i^jplying'at  a  tem- 
perature of  130^,  you  will  not  injure  the  Vines,  while  it  will  deatvoy  many  insects 
if  the  work  is  well  done.  A  correspondent,  **  A.  C,"  published  a  useful  hint  in 
our  columns  in  lb80.  He  did  not  permit  the  leaves  to  fall,  but  as  soon  as  they 
turned  yellow  removed  and  burned  them.  On  placing  the  leaves  and  pmnings 
on  a  sheet  he  found  hundreds  of  insects  that  would  otherwise  have  found 
shelter  in  the  house.  The  Vines  sustained  no  injury  by  the  early  removal  of  the 
foliage,  as  the  Grapes  were  better  in  the  fbllowing  year.  Yon  will  find  the 
article  referred  to  on  page  163,  August  19th,  1880.  You  had  better  also  read  an 
article  on  page  63,  July  S3nd,  1880.  If  you  do  not  possess  these  numbers  they 
can  be  had  in  return  for  Id.  In  stamps  sent  to  the  publisher  with  the  request 
that  he  send  you  Kos.  4  and  8,  Third  Series. 

Kaloaanthes  (B.  i).,  Torit).— The  shoots  that  have  flowered  this  year  will 
not  flower  next  season,  but  the  young  growth*  If  sufficiently  strong  and  are 
matured  under  full  exposure  to  the  sun  will  form  flower  beads.  Yon  had  better 
cut  down  tbe  shoots  that  have  flowered  and  encourage  the  others.  If  the  latter 
are  not  numerous  or  not  sufficient  for  producing  a  satisfactory  dJqday  It  will  be 
well  to  cut  down  the  plants  entirely.  You  will  then  ensure  numerous  and 
r^ularly  disposed  growths,  and  with  good  culture  flne  flowering  plants  In  1884. 
Some  cultivators  have  two  sets  of  plants,  which  they  flower  and  cut  down  alter- 
nately,  and  by  no  other  method  can  such  satisfactory  resnlta  be  secored.  The 
plants  should  be  kept  rather  dry  \n  the  winter,  but  not  dust  dry  by  any  means, 
or  their  vigour  will  be  impaired. 

Balsams  {Hender  Jb  Amu).— Although  the  blooms  were  much  bruised  and 
shaken  on  account  of  the  box  not  having  been  quite  fllled,  we  are  able  to  say 
they  are  excellent.  They  are  very  double,  some  of  them  being  quite  fllled  to  the 
centre  like  a  Camellia ;  and  the  colours  represented  are  pure  white,  blush,  rosy 
lilac,  ccarlet  and  purple,  some  of  the  petals  being  marbled.  There  must,  we 
imagine,  be  some  difficulty  in  obtaining  seed  from  such  flowers  as  thoae  before 
us ;  in  fact  some  of  them  could  not  produce  seeds,  as  all  the  stamens,  Ac,  have 
beoi  transformed  into  petals. 
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JOURNAL   OF  HORTICULTURE  AND   COTTAGE  GARDENER. 
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POULTRY  AMD   PIOEON   CHROHICU. 


ilAilMOM  PRODUCE  OF  FARM  CROPS. 
^Continved  from  page  flJ.) 

Is  continiiBtion  ot  the  subject  vre  intoQd  to  record  the  growth 
of  a  crop  q(  winter  Oat«  grown  after  Wheat  on  a  fine  sand;  loam 
■oil  00  the  Manor  Farm,  Dnrley,  in  the  North  Hants  diTJaion  of 
Uie  Goontj,  occDpied  bj  Mr.  Edward  Waters,  who  infonas  lu  that 
in  18S8  he  grew  a  crop  of  winter  Oats,  which  reached  9  quarteis 
and  e  biubels  per  acre  of  fine  quality.  This,  a«  compared  wilh 
the  common  rarieties  of  spring-sown  Oats,  does  not  seem  ver; 
remarkable ;  it  is,  boweTer,  well  luiown  that  winter  Oats  never 
yield  so  ranch  in  proportion  to  the  balk  ot  itraw,  bnt  we  in- 
troduce this  oop  as  the  largest  we  have  known  in  onr  own  ex- 
perience ot  this  variety. 

Having  Snished  the  principal  records  we  have  obtained  ot 
the  ditFerent  cereal  crops,  we  shsll  now  refer  to  poise  crops  and 
seeds.  TakiDg  lirst  a  crop  ot  common  Scotch  Beans  grown  by 
Mr.  John  Wilson  ot  Berwickshire,  who  states  that  be  grew  some 
years  previous  to  1824,  bat  cannot  give  (he  year,  a  field  at  11  acres, 
which  yielded  600  bushels.  This  information  we  quote  from  bis 
letter  to  J,  C.  Morton,  Esq.,  and  giren  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Agricnltnial  Society  in  1869.  Our  next  record  comes  from  the 
otberendof  thekiDgdom,  andwBSgiven  toueinlB27by  aMr.  B. 
Hickley,  who  fanned  his  own  property  at  Bacsledon  near  South- 
ampton. Ha  stated  that  be  grew  in  the  year  1813,  on  a  Seld  of 
7  acres,  the  land  being  a  very  strong  clay  loam  with  a  sooth 
aspect,  a  crop  ot  the  common  sort  ot  horse  Bean  of  the  period,  of 
20  sacks  per  acre  on  the  average,  bot  that  upon  a  measored  aero 
the  prodace  reached  26  sacks,  and  this  upon  land  which  had 
never  been  manoied  for  a  period  of  sixty  years,  bot  farmed  npon 
the  ancient  system— a  fallow  every  fourth  year,  followed  hy  Wheat, 
Lent  com,  and  poise  or  Clover.  We  have,  however,  now  to 
notice  a  remarkable  record  of  a  Bean  crop  grown  in  the  same 
year,  1812,  in  a  fleld  within  sight  ot  the  land  just  named,  and  at 
that  time  larmed  by  the  owner,  Mr.  Qeorge  Cleverly,  it  being  a 
field  of  1  acres  suiromided  hy  woodlands,  with  a  nortb-west 


aspect^  and  the  soil  of  an  exceedingly  stroug  potty-like  clay 
We  do  not  know  what  was  the  previous  crop,  bat  the  htrnm  were 
•own  broadcast,  and  the  crop  never  boed  or  cleaned  in  any  way, 
and  onr  informant  stat«d  that  the  Thistles  which  went  to  seed 
were  nearly  as  thick  as  the  Bean  stalks,  and  yet  the  prndooe 
was  2S  sacks  per  acre  on  the  average.  This  Information  was 
obtained  from  vsxioos  persons  ia  the  neigbbooriiood,  bnt  espe- 
cially from  a  laboorer  of  the  district,  who  elated  that  when  be 
was  a  lad  he  assisted  his  father  in  the  threshing  bf  flail  and 
winnowing  of  the  crop.  A  most  carious  circumstance,  however, 
is,  that  the  land  was  never  afterwaids  cultivated,  and  to  this 
day  Is  run  to  waste  and  woodland. 

We  have  now  to  notice  Peu  as  a  farm  crop,  althoogh  they  are 
generally  very  uncertain.  We  aball  give  the  only  record  we 
have  of  a  crop  <A  Bloe  Imperial  Peas  grown  by  Mr.  Davis,  the 
tenant  of  a  farm  called  Otterwood  in  the  New  Forest  district 
This  occorred,  as  our  informant  stated,  in  the  year  1871,  There 
was,  however,  no  special^management  relating  to  the  cultivation 
of  the  land,  which  was  a  strong  day-like  gravel.  The  prodace 
was  7  qaarters  per  acre  and  a  very  bulky  crop  ot  T'""'",  which 
was  unlike  Pea  hanlm  in  general,  the  singular  cironmatance  being 
that  the  cattle  woold  not  eat  it  although  well  harvested.  This 
was  certainly  a  large  produce  when  we  consider  that  from  6  to 
<t  qaarters  is  generally  the  oalside  produce  ot  the  ordinary  field 
Peas,  soch  as  the£ar]y  Don,  Harlboroogh  Qrey,  and  the  Maple  oi 
Partridge. 

A  full  crop  ot  winter  Vetches  grown  a  chalk  soil  in  the  district 
of  Andover  in  Korth  Hauts  in  the  year  1874  next  deserves  notioe. 
Oar  informant  stated  that  he  was  not  authorised  to  give  the 
grower's  name,  but  the  fsols  coold  be  well  substantiated.  The 
prodace  was  12  sacks  per  acre,  irrespacUve  of  any  special  or 
particolar  coltivation  or  manoring.  In  the  same  district^  and 
by  the  tame  informant^  we  get  the  produce  ot  a  yield  of  cow 
gnss  seed,  which  was  verified  as  12  boshels  per  acre.  The  same 
gentleman  also  gave  a  record  of  9  bushels  of  Brood  Clover  seed 
grown  in  the  same  district 

We,  however,  have  an  interesting  accoaat  famished  of  the 
growth  of  a  crop  of  12  bushels  per  acre  of  red  Clover  seed  of  the 
old  English  varied  as  far  back  as  the  year  1816,  and  grown  on 
the  same  field  which  produced  the  large  crop  of  Beans  in  1812, 
as  stated  by  Mr.  Bichard  Hickley,  at  Burtledon  near  Soutbamp. 
ton.  Now,  when  we  consider  that  the  ordinary  crop  of  red 
Clover  has  not  amounted  to  more  than  3  or  1  bushels  per  acie 
averse  dnriag  the  past  ten  or  fifteen  years,  these  three  sacks  per 
acre  is  an  enormous  crop,  and  as  it  was  sold  to  the  late  Mr.  C. 
Lipscombe,  seedsman  of  Alton,  Hants,  at  It.  per  lb.,  the  value  ot 
the  crop  almost  reached  the  tee  simple  of  the  land.  Then  Is, 
however,  a  point  to  which  we  desire  attention  being  given— that, 
in  point  of  tact,  it  is  very  rare  now  to  find  a  sample  ot  old 
English  red  Clover,  foroign^rown  seed  has  been  so  mnch  sought 
for ;  but  this  foreign  seed  is  much  smaller  than  the  old-fashioned 
English  sort,  and  gives  but  a  poor  second  growth  either  for  hay 

Now  we  are  considering  tbe  subject  ot  seeds  we  will  notice  a 
crop  of  Mangold  seed  as  s  ate  i  i^i  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society,  to  lavo  tieen  grown  by  Mr.  John  Buih  <A 
Long  Button  in  Lincolns'iir^,  in  1S~'!',  who  grew  92  bushels  of 
Mangold  seed  upon  3  roods  o  land,  ir  equal  to  .120  boshels 
per  acre.  This  is  selected  as  ''  e  yield  possible,  no  history  having 
been  given  in  connection  with  it  as  to  soil,  lea.  We  have  now 
to  refer  to  green  fodder  crops.  There  is  mentioned  also  in  the 
Boyal  Agricnltaral  Society  ot  England's  Joomal  oi  18B9  the 
extraordinary  growth  of  Italian  Bye  Orass  obtained  from  a  poor 
sandy  soil  at  Canning  Park  Farm,  in  the  neighbonrhcod  of 
Ayr  in  Scotland,  when  by  the  ose  of  3  or  4  cwt.  ot  gnano,  Ac, 
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per  acre  after  each  cnttiDg,  washed  in  by  100  tons  of  water  mixed 
with  liquid  manure  from  the  cow  stalls,  three  or  fonr  cnttings 
were  obtained  bj  the  end  of  the  month  of  October,  weighing 
from  40  to  60  tons  of  green  fodder  per  acre. 

The  late  Mr.  Dickenson  of  New  Park,  in  the  Kew  Forest,  gave 
his  statement  of  the  growth,  cultivation,  and  produce  of  Italian 
Rye  Grass,  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Botley  and  South  Hants 
Farmers*  Club  in  1856,  whereby  upon  his  system  of  irrigation 
with  liquid  manure  he  obtained  in  1848  seren  cuttings  in  the 
year,  commencing  with  the  month  of  ^arch  and  finishing  in 
October,  the  average  weight  of  grass  being  10  tons  each  time,  or 
70  tons  per  acre  in  the  year.  He  said  any  retentive  soil  suited 
for  Beans,  Wheats  or  Oats  if  in  high  condition  is  suitable  for  this 
crop.  Ammonia  being  the  food  for  this  grass,  urine  and  water 
stand  first,  guano  in  wet  seasons,  nitrate  of  soda  in  hot  dry 
seasons.  He  further  stated  that  by  artificial  drying  the  grass  in 
lofts  19  cwts.  of  grass  yielded  6  cwts.  of  hay. 

Mr.  Simpson  of  Teawig  near  Beauly,  Inverness-shire,  gives  the 
following  particulars  of  an  extraordinary  crop  of  Potatoes,  as 
published  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton's  essay  in  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society's  Journal  in  1859.  The  crop  grown  was  of  the  variety 
called  Flukes,  which  produced  9^  tons  per  acre,  the  manure  used 
being  Peruvian  guano.  This  sort  of  Potatoes  are  considered  of 
the  finest  quality.  We  have  to  record  another  instance  of  the 
value  of  a  Potato  crop  grown  in  Scotland,  although  we  cannot 
record  the  quantity  grown  per  acre.  Mr.  Buttar,  who  farms  six 
hundred  acres  of  land,  grew  in  1879,  58  acres  of  the  Champion 
Potato  chiefly,  and  sold  them  for  £36  per  acre.  We  have  also  to 
record,  as  reported  in  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton's  essay  as  above  named, 
"  a  crop  of  Carrots  grown  by  Mr.  Blundell  of  Bursiedon,  South- 
ampton,, an  active  member  of  the  Botley  Farmers'  Club,  and 
frequently  a  Judge  at  the  meetings  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society,  who  informs  me  that  in  1857,  on  a  field  of  light  loamy 
soil  in  his  occupation,  he  grew  an  extraordinary  crop  of  the 
White  Belgian  Carrot,  of  which  the  following  particulars  give  the 
history.  Fallow  preparation  :  soil,  sandy  loam  ;  seed,  White  Bel- 
gian Carrot,  6  tbs.  per  acre,  drilled  May  14th,  16  inches  apart 
between  the  rows ;  manure,  2  cwts.  superphosphate  of  lime  and 
25  bushels  of  ashes  per  acre  ;  the  crop  fiat-hoed  between  the 
rows  ;  the  rows  thinned  by  hand-pulling,  which  afforded  14  tons 
per  acre  of  excellent  food  for  cattle  from  1st  of  August  to  14th 
September.  The  roots  we  raised  in  the  second  week  of  November 
weighed  24  tons,  18  cwts.,  2  qrs.  per  acre,  there  being  348  roots 
per  pole  ;  the  tops  weighed  by  estimate  7  tons  5  cwts.  per  acre. 
The  total  weight  of  crop  per  acre  46  ton?,  3  cwts.,  2  qrs.  On  a 
pait  of  the  same  field  the  crop  not  thinned  in  the  rows  raised 
at  the  same  time  weighed  31  tons,  2  cwts.,  3  qrs.  per  acre,  there 
being  980  plants  per  pole,  the  tops  weighing  by  estimate  6  tons 
10  cwts.  per  acre ;  total  weight  of  crop  per  acre  37  tons,  12  cwts., 
3  qrs.  With  reference  to  these  figures  Mr.  Blundell  says  that 
neither  the  thinnings  of  the  crop  nor  the  greens  were  weighed,  but 
that  having  often  weighed  the  greens  from  his  Carrot  crop  up  to 
9  tons  per  acre,  he  is  confident  in  the  accuracy  of  his  estimate. 
The  main  crop  of  roots  was  actually  weighed." 

We  have  next  to  record  a  crop  of  Yellow  Globe  Mangolds 
grown  upon  land  in  the  occupation  of  Stewart  Macnaghten,  E<:q. 
of  Bitteme  Manor  House,  near  Southampton,  in  the  year  1859. 
The  crop  being  carefully  weighed  proved  to  be  65  tons  per  acre, 
and  grown  upon  land  ad]oining  the  seashore,  but  to  which  artificial 
manures  only  were  applied.  Again,  we  quote  from  Mr.  Morton's 
essay  the  evidence  of  Mr.  J.  Innes,  Colonel  North's  agent,  "  That 
in  1858  they  grew  a  crop  of  Long  Mangolds  on  the  ridge,  farm- 
yard dung  being  applied,  and  also  2  cwts.  guano,  2  cwts.  Proctor 
and  Ryland's  l&ogold  manure,  and  2  cwts.  of  rait  per  acte.  This 
was  upon  the  Wroxton  Abbey  Farm  near  Banbury.  On  the  25th 
of  October  the  Judges  of  the  Banbury  Agricultural  Association 
weighed  a  square  n^,  and  found  the  average  weight  of  the  field 
to  be  63^  tons  per  acre."  We  must  now  conclude  with  the  record 
of  a  crop  of  Yellow  Mangolds  gtown  by  Mr.  Burnett  of  Ashley, 
Hants,  when  he  farmed  in  Ireland  in  1851,  and  which  he  states 
as  fairly  weighed,  and  proved  the  produce  to  be  66  tons  per  acre. 
In  quitting  our  subject  for  the  present,  we  say  in  conclusion  that 
we  propose  to  retnni  to  it  on  some  future  occasion. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hcrte  Labour, — ^This  has  been  much  delayed  lately,  not  only  in 
consequence  of  the  horses  being  required  in  carting  the  hay  to  the 
stack  from  the  water  meadows  in  the  early  districts,  and  the  general 
crop  from  the  pastures  of  the  midland  and  northern  districts,  but 
horse  labour  on  the  fallows  has  been  seriously  interfered  with  lately. 
Every  opportunity  should  now,  however,  be  taken  to  cross-plough 
the  fallows  intended  for  next  year's  Wheat  land.  Horse-hoeing  the 
root  crops  has  unfortunately  been  very  ineffective,  owing  to  the  con- 
tinued stormy  weather  which  has  prevailed.    The  weather  has  been 


adapted  for  the  planting  of  Cabbage,  Thousand-headed  Kale,  and 
Kohl  Rabi,  and  in  those  cases  where  the  Mangold  plants  are  deficient 
it  is  well  to  plant  some  Ozheart  sort  of  Cabbage,  which  variety  forms 
heads  very  quickly.  They  will  furnish  useful  sound  heads  at  the 
time  the  Mangolds  are  raised  for  storing,  and  especially  if  the  plants 
have  been  set  mth  the  spade,  as  tins  opens  the  lana  and  leaves  it 
loose  and  favourable  for  the  young  plants  to  root  in.  When  the 
horses  cannot  be  worked  on  the  land,  earth-carting  to  heap  ready  for 
use  in  the  cattle  boxes,  pig  pens,  Ac,  may  be  done.  The  odd  home  or 
mule  for  carting  Clover  ana  other  green  fodder  for  cattle  and  horses 
will  now  have  full  employment,  and  it  has  always  been  our  custom 
for  the  odd  horse  or  horses  to  cart  the  green  food  for  the  farm 
horses.  We  do  not  like  the  plan  which  is  too  often  adopted  for  the 
carters  or  teamsmen  to  cut  and  cart  the  grass  required  for  their 
horses.  This  work  prevents  them  being  able  to  carry  out  a  longer 
day's  work  than  usual  in  -a  busy  time,  especially  in  the  hay  and  com 
harvest.  It  is  yet  too  early  for  the  returns  as  to  the  quauty  of  hay 
stacked  under  the  new  system  of  exhausting  the  heat  by  the  fan, 
although  various  farmers  we  know  have  tried  the  plan ;  but  we 
must  not  expect  to  hear  of  the  success  of  their  endeavours  or  other- 
wise until  the  ricks  are  cut,  and  the  quality  and  condition  of  the  hay 
proved  by  appearance.  We  think  that  the  new  system  is  quite  as 
well  adapted  for  corn  as  for  hay,  especially  in  those  cases  where  the 
Clover  has  become  rank  and  strong  m  the  Barley  crops,  and  alf^o  for 
the  crops  of  Oats  in  the  lake  and  mountainous  districts  of  the 
north  of  England,  and  particularly  in  the  elevated  highlands  of 
Scotland. 

Hand  Labour, — ^We  have  recently  mown  over  the  pasture  lands 
which  have  been  fed  by  the  cattle,  and  the  coarsest  grasses  refused 
by  the  cattle  have  been  made  into  rough  cow  hay  suitable  for  young 
daily  cattle  to  eat  with  roots  in  the  winter ;  for  we  find  that  it  is 
desirable  to  get  rid  of  the  grass  refused,  as  it  improves  the  after 
growth,  and  at  the  same  time  lessens  the  probability  of  the  formation 
of  ergot  on  the  grass  seed  heads.  It  has  been  quite  impossible  in 
those  districts  where  the  rains  have  been  the  heaviest  and  most  con- 
tinued to  destroy  weeds  in  the  root  crops  by  either  horse  or  hand- 
hoeing  ;  it  remains  therefore  to  be  considered  as  to  the  propriety  of 
hand-picking  the  weeds  after  hand-hoeing  or  of  sacrificing  the  pro- 
spects of  a  crop.  Our  early  white  Oats  have  been  ripe  for  some  few 
days  on  gravelly  soil,  and  we  began  cutting  and  tying  them  on 
Friday  the  21st  ult.  This  kind  of  Oat  is  of  very  delicate  nature,  and 
when  ripe  will  fall  out  with  the  slightest  wind  ;  we  find  therefore  the 
only  chance  to  save  the  grain  and  the  straw  in  the  best  condition  as 
fodder  is  to  cut  the  crop  Iwfore  it  is  quite  ripe,  and  our  Victoria  White 
Oats  are  so  stout  and  long,  and  much  laid  also,  that  the  mowing  and 
reaping  machine  could  not  cut,  or  cut  and  bind  tne  crop,  without  serious 
waste  and  loss  in  the  process ;  we  have  theiefore  resorted  to  the 
old  practice,  fagging  and  tying,  as  the  best  means  of  sesnring  the 
crop  without  waste. 

Thus  far  the  root  crops  where  hoed  in  time  have  not  suffered 
much  from  the  continued  rains,  and  the  price  of  both  sheep  and 
cattle  is  very  high  indeed.  The  home  farmer  may  feel  assured  that  if 
this  continues  he  has  no  right  to  expect  large  profits  from  stock-feed- 
ing this  year,  and  should  therefore  wait  before  buying,  and  even  then 
buy  sparingly,  and  only  to  supply  actual  necessities.  Should  the  roots 
and  grass  continue  their  prosperous  growth  stock  can  be  no  dearer  ; 
on  the  other  hand,  should  the  season  continue  to  be  a  wet  one  the 
price  of  sheep  will  be  lower,  as  it  will  injure  the  healthy  growth 
of  root  crops  ;  and  we  have  noticed  in  former  seasons  like  1853, 
1860,  and  1879  that  the  sheep  became  much  lower  as  the  rainy  season 
advanced.  There  is  another  very  important  matter  to  be  considered 
in  the  case  of  continuance  of  wet  weather,  that  the  ?heep  will  he  sure 
to  suffer  from  the  fluke  rot,  coathe,  or  bane  as  it  is  called  j  in  fact, 
the  serious  losses  of  sheep  in  the  several  years  of  1878, 1879,  and  1880 
is  one  of  the  causes  of  the  pcarcity  of  the  sheep  stock  throughout 
England  at  the  present  time,  but  more  particularly  in  certain  grazing 
districts  of  the  kingdom. 

Live  Stock.— -ThR  management  of  both  sheep  and  cattle  especially 
on  low-lying  meadows  is  most  important  at  this  time,  for  if  sheep  are 
trusted  in  meadows,  or  even  upland  parks,  they  would  be  much  better 
and  safer  to  have  night  quarters  provided  for  them  upon  the  arable 
land,  and  receive  the  produce  of  it  either  as  aftermath.  Clorer, 
Sainfoin,  Italian  Rye  Grass,  or  Summer  Vetches,  Rape,  and  Mustard, 
however,  will  be  very  suitable,  and  this  mode  of  management  will  go 
far  to  keep  them  sound  and  healthy,  particularly  if  they  receive  half 
a  pound  of  linseed  or  cotton  cake  per  day.  We  have  never  known 
sheep  rot  where  they  have  been  treated  thus,  although  it  is  well 
understood  that  in  case  they  had  remained  night  and  day  on  the 
pastures  in  a  wet  season  they  would  have  taken  the  fluke.  Some  of 
these  observations  apply  to  cattle  as  well  as  sheep  ;  for  although  they 
would  not  suffer  from  the  fluke  so  surely  as  the  sheep  because  they 
do  not  bite  the  grass  so  close  to  the  ground,  yet  they  are  very  liable, 
especially  if  heifers  or  heifer  calves,  to  suffer  from  the  quarter-ill  if 
they  are  allowed  to  remain  entirely  on  pasture  land  at  night  as  well 
as  by  day,  but  especially  in  low-lying  grass  land  subject  to  night 
fogs,  and  particularly  as  the  season  advances  from  this  time  until 
when  the  nights  get  longer.  Even  fatting  bullocks  where  they  are 
fast  proceeding  towards  good  beef,  if  the  wet  weather  continues,  they 
will  pay  well  for  receiving  about  3  tbs.  of  linseed  cake  and  2  lbs.  of 
cracked  beans  per  day  ;  and  if  placed  upon  drier  soils  at  night  time 
they  would  still  receive  further  benefit,  for  some  of  the  best  grazing 
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districts  actually  lie  below  the  fog  leyel,  which  does  not  make  a  good 
night  lair  for  them. 


Bath  and  Wbst  op  Enqlakd  Society  and  Southern  Coun- 
ties AssooiATioir. — At  the  Council  meeting  held  at  Bristol  on  the 
25th  nit.,  Lord  Brooke,  M.P.  (President),  in  the  chair,  Mr.  Charles 
Edwards  (as  Chairman  of  the  Finance  Committee)  brought  up  the 
quarterly  statement  of  accounts,  and  reported  that  all  prizes  in  con- 
nection with  the  Cardiff  Show  had  been  paid,  and  that  after  meeting 
the  liabilities  of  the  year  a  balance  of  from  £700  to  £800  in  favour  of 
the  Society  was  anticipated.  Letters  strongly  advocating  the  choice 
of  Maidstone  as  the  place  of  meeting  were  read  from  the  Mayor  of 
that  town.  Sir  J.  F.  Lennard,  Bart.,  and  Mr.  Brassey,  M.P.,  and  it 
was  unanimously  resolved  that  the  Secretary  do  inform  the  Mayor 
that  the  Council  will  bo  prepared  to  visit  Maidstone  in  1884,  on  con- 
dition that  the  requirements  of  the  Society  are  complied  with. 


EARLY  CHICKEN  SHOWS. 

The  season  has  come  round  at  which  we  observe  one  or  more 
classes  for  chickens  in  all  the  many  schedules  of  forthcoming 
poultry  shows  which  are  sent  to  us.  Doubtless,  many  a  beginner 
and  would-be  prizetaker  is  much  interested  m  these.  He  or  she 
may  have  bought  a  high-priced  prize  pen  at  one  of  last  year's 
autumnal  shows,  and  longs  a<)  soon  as  possible  to  test  the  merit  uf 
their  prodnoe.  Success  or  failure  at  a  first  attempt  brings  much 
elation  or  disappointment  with  it  in  graver  matters  than  ponltry- 
showing.  In  this  particular  pursuit  we  have  often  seen  the  great 
mistake  made  of  supposing  that  a  victory  with  an  early  chicken 
at  some  small  diows  must  inevitably  lead  to  a  series  of  triumphs 
all  through  the  season.  On  the  other  hand,  we  have  known  a 
young  exhibitor,  whose  Geese  of  course  are  all  Swans,  utterly  dis- 
gusted because  some  in  his  eyes  perfect  bird  has  been  beaten  by 
another  of  a  totally  different  kind  at  an  early  show,  at  once 
denounce  all  shows  and  judging  as  unfair,  and  never  again  exhibit 
a  bird  whidi  when  more  developed  and  shown  against  others  of 
its  own  breed  where  classification  is  more  complete  could  not  fail 
to  become  a  winner. 

It  seems  to  us  the  time  to  say  a  little  about  these  early  shows, 
which  are  in  our  opinion  by  no  means  an  unmixed  source  of  good 
to  poultry-breeding  in  general.  Like  other  things  they  have  their 
use  and  abuse,  though  we  are  inclined  to  fear  that  the  latter  some- 
what preponderates  over  the  former.  At  any  rate,  it  is  well  to 
consider  what  each  is.    To  take  their  disadvantages  first 

1.  The  number  of  very  early  birds  which  are  now  fit  to  show  and 
likely  to  be  entered  is  necessarily  small,  consequently  the  pro- 
moters of  exhibitions  cannot  afford  to  give  separate  classes  and 
prizes  for  each  variety,  much  less  can  they  do  so  for  the  different 
sub-varieties ;  the  result  is  that  several  breeds  are  shown  together. 
Three  or  four  schedules  are  now  lying  before  us  which  offer  very 
fair  classification  for  adult  poultry,  but  in  which  there  are  but  two 
classes  for  birds  of  this  year— viz.,  one  for  *'  the  best  cockerel  and 
pullet,  Cochin,  Brahma,  or  Dorking ; "  the  other  for  the  "  best 
cockerel  or  pullet  of  any  other  variety.*'  Imagine  the  difficulty 
— we  might  say  the  impossibility—- of  satisfactorily  judging  in 
such  classes.  We  need  not  dilate  upon  the  number  of  classes  into 
which  each  of  these  would  be  expanded  at  one  of  the  later  and 
better  shows.  The  fact  is  self-evident  that  the  choice  of  prize- 
winners in  a  large  and  good  collection  of  such  a  miscellaneous  lot 
of  varieties  must  under  an  indifferent  judge  go  much  by  chance, 
and  under  a  good  one  mu<^h  by  his  individual  fancy.  This  is 
extremely  unsatisfactory,  and  frequently  leads,  as  we  have  already 
said,  to  false  hopes  on  the  one  hand,  or  toTunnecessary  disappoint- 
ment on  the  other. 

2.  We  have  so  often  written  against  the  forcing  of  chickens  by 
overfeeding  and  stimulants  that  we  are  not  now  going  to  repeat 
our  remarks  on  this  head.  For  the  perpetuation  of  a  vigorous  and 
hardy  race  vigorous  and  hardy  birds  are  necessary,  and  only  those 
are  such  which  have  been  reared  in  a  natural  way.  But  to  take 
the  fancy  of  a  judge  and  to  command  success  in  a  large  and  mis- 
cellaneous class  it  is  almost  absolutely  necessary  that  a  young 
pair  of  birds  should  be  precocious  in  plumage,  with  bright  and 
well-developed  combs — the  very  pointe  which  those  destined  to  be 
eventually  first-rate  ought  not  at  this  period  to  have.  Of  course 
an  exhibitor  wishes  to  win,  and  so  is  tempted  to  force  on  his 
young  stock— no  difficult  thing  to  do  with  a  fortnight's  high  feed- 
ing— to  a  state  of  blooming  condition  which  commands  attention. 
Now  and  then  a  very  careful  judge  tries  rather  to  descry  the  signs 


of  ultimate  merit  in  undeveloped  chicken-like  birds  than  to  pick 
out  those  at  present  the  largest  and  most  forward.  This,  however, 
is  very  exceptional  discernment,  and  indeed  we  think  on  the  whole 
that  prizes  should  be  given  for  birds  as  they  are,  and  not  as  they 
might  be. 

3.  These  early  chicken  shows  offer  some  temptation  to  the  un- 
scrupulous to  exhibit  late  birds  of  the  past  year.  To  what  extent 
this  deception  is  practised  we  have  no  means  of  judging ;  but, 
unless  we  have  been  much  misinformed,  there  have  been  yards  in 
which  Asiatics  have  systematically  been  hatched  in  October  and 
November  to  win  as  chickens  at  the  following  summer's  shows. 
We  lemember  the  dry  remark  of  a  sharp  and  clever  poultiyman 
standing  before  a  stupendous  prize  Brahma  cockerel  at  an  early 
show  :  *^  Ah,  he  has  eaten  a  good  Christmas  dinner ! "  On  the 
other  hand,  these  early  shows  have  their  purpose  and  their  use. 
It  is  well  to  know  what  it  is.  To  produce  really  fine  table  poultry 
by  midsummer  much  care  and  some  skill  is  necessaiy.  We  live 
in  an  age  of  competition,  and  those  who  take  the  pains  to  do  any- 
thing well  are  not  satisfied  now-a-days  with  the  bare  result :  thej 
expect  to  display  it  to  their  neighbours.  These  classes,  then,  are 
useful  as  showing  the  results  of  care  and  judgnaent  in  the  rearing 
of  spring  chickens.  We  should  be  veiy  much  inclined  to  confine 
them  to  table  poultry  and  to  pullets  destined  for  early  laying.  It 
is  something  to  know  what  breed  or  what  cross  between  two 
breeds  is  specially  adapted  for  hatohing  in  winter.  Really  early 
spring  chickens  will  always  command  an  extravagant  price  in  the 
markete  of  London  and  Uuige  provincial  towns.  Many  a  cottager 
might  pay  his  rent  by  the  proauction  of  a  few  broods,  and  many 
a  farmer  might  manage  to  tide  over  hard  limes  who  would  take 
the  trouble  to  rear  three  or  four  hundred  spring  chickens.  Some 
breeds  and  some  crosses  are  adapted  to  this  business,  and  some 
are  not.  A  good  early  show  of  chickens  suitable  for  the  table  is 
a  great  help  to  one  who  wishes  to  select  a  profitable  breed  for  the 
purpose.  Again,  eggs  in  the  late  summer,  antnnm,  and  early 
winter  are  scarce  and  command  a  high  price.  There  is  conse- 
quently some  use  in  learning  from  what  breeds  strong  and  early 
pullets  ready  to  lay  are  obtainable.  In  both  cases  these  birds  are 
not  destined  to  be  used  as  breeding  stock  ;  in  the  one  they  are  killed 
off  as  soon  as  fit,  and  their  runs  left  to  freshen  up  for  another 
year  ;  in  the  other  they  are  kept  for  the  production  of  eggs  alone, 
and  are  probably  killed  subsequently.  There  is,  therefore,  no 
harm  done  by  foreing  them  on. 

Breeders  of  exhibition  poultry,  on  the  other  hand,  we  advise,  as 
a  general  rule,  to  eschew  these  early  shows ;  the  birds  which  win 
at  them  seldom  win  afterwards,  when  laurels  are  far  more  Tain- 
able,  and  if  kept  for  breeding  stock  generally  disappoint  their 
owners  or  purehasers.  There  are,  of  course,  some  ardent  fancten 
who  breed  both  for  early  and  for  late  showing,  and  are  not  satis- 
fied unless  they  win  all  the  year  round.  Thoae  who  have  space 
and  time  thus  to  indulge  their  hobby  may  well  do  so,  but  we 
would  remind  them  not  to  expect  too  much  from  early  success,  or 
to  be  disheartened  with  early  failure.  We  have  known  several 
Ciystal  Palace  and  Birmingham  cup-winners  which  had  failed  to 
carry  home  a  card  from  a  village  show  in  summer. — C. 
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28rd.— Blight  sbowei's  in  morning,  afterwards  fine  and  bright  with  much  wind. 

S4tb.— Heavy  showers  in  forenoon  ;  fine  afternoon  and  evening,  bat  oooL 

35th.— Very  dark  in  west  all  the  early  part  of  day ;  showery  In  evening. 

26  tb. — Fine  and  bright ;  windy  at  first ;  calm  evening. 

S7th.— Homing  fine  and  bright ;  afternoon  cloady. 

S8th.— Overcast ;  very  dnil  and  c^ipreadTe;  fog  in  eveolng. 

89th.— Fog  in  early  morning ;  fine  and  bright  daring  day ;  thick  again  in 
evening. 

Temperature  much  the  same  aa  last  week,  bat  air  damper.— O.  J.  STMOVB. 
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GLASS  COPINGS  FOR  GARDEN   WALL?. 

>  HE  nails  anrTonadiDg  tlie  kitchen  garden  here 
t     are  particalarly  good,  being  goneraLly  about 
^    12  feet  high,  very  Bubstantial,  and,  considering 
p      their  age,  eiacOy  a  century,  are  in  excellent 
'      preservatioQ.       Altogether,    reckoning    both 
"*     sides,  a  length  of  1060  yards  are  ndlised  for 
fmit  trees ;  but  of  this  extent  of  walls  no  aspect 
or  space  occupied  proves  half  so  remuuerative  as 
36  yards  devoted  to  Apricots.     This  is  entirely 
owing  to  a  glass  coping  with  the  nsaal  blinds  or  cur- 
tains b^g  afBzed.     There  is  no  mistaking  this  fact,  as  on  the 
same  south  wall,  the  warmest  in  the  garden,  there  is  a  large 
tree  unprotected  as  far  as  copings  are  concerned,  and  other 
good  trees  on  south-east  and  western  aspects,  which  only  ocoa- 
aionally  produce  fniit,  while  those  under  the  coping  have  never 
failed  since  it  waB  affixed  fire  years  ago. 

The  great  value  of  the  coping  lies  not  so  nmob  in  the  fact 
of  its  being  a  sure  protection  at  the  blooming  period,  as  it  is 
quit*  possible  to  protect  nearly  as  well  during  an  average  ppring 
with  doubled  fish  nets,  mats,  hay  or  straw  bands,  Spmce  Fir 
branches,  or  other  available  material,  but  in  the  almost  certain 
ripening  of  the  growth.  We  mnst  first  secnre  the  bloom,  and 
then  protection  is  a  simple  matter.  How  many  employen  or 
gardeners  could  during  last  season,  without  the  aid  of  glass, 
boast  of  having  gathered  bnshels  of  £ne  Apricots  ?  The  same 
thing  occurred  with  a  few  branches  of  the  tree  before  mentioned 
as  adjoining  the  protected  trees,  these  extending  about  4  feet 
onder  the  coping.  On  these  protected  branches  were  developed 
more  blooms,  and  eventually  more  fruits,  than  all  the  reet  of 
the  tree — by  no  means  a  small  specimen. 

I  may  be  in  error  in  ascribing  the  superior  fioriferootness  of 
the  protected  trees  to  the  more  perfect  ripening  of  the  growth, 
as  it  is  qoite  possible  the  protection  afforded  during  the  winter 
by  the  coping  may  have  resulted  in  the  tiansformation  of  many 
wood  bnds  into  fruit  bads.  If  this  is  possible,  as  su^ested  by 
"  laiSH  EECToa"  (page  442,  last  volume)  in  the  case  of  Plums 
and  other  fruits,  it  is  equally  possible  and  extremely  probable 
in  the  case  of  Apricots,  During  the  whole  of  the  winter  of 
1860  and  1881  the  glass  was  not  removed  from  the  iron  frame- 
work, but  last  antnmn  I  had  it  all  taken  down  and  packed  in 
the  cases  provided  for  that  purpose.  This  spring  we  had 
ftbundance  of  blooms  on  the  trees  under  the  coping,  bnt  the 
blooms  were  equally  as  plentiful  on  all  the  unprotected  trees. 
The  winter  being  unusually  mild  it  is  very  probable  the  glass, 
had  it  not  been  removed,  would  not  have  materially  affected 
the  bnds,  bnt  next  winter  I  hope  to  test  the  adi-isability  of 
removing  or  retaining  the  glass.    Unfortunately  its  retention 


is  apt  to  encourage  red  spider  during  the  autumn  and  to  ward 
off  the  rain  from  the  border  at  the  base  of  the  wall.  It  is  here 
where  many  nnprolected  fruit  trees  suffer,  as  it  is  seldom  suffi- 
cient moisture  reaches  this  position  ;  and  when  it  is  stated  tiie 
coping  in  onr  case  abuts  3  feet  from  the  wall  it  will  be  easily 
understood  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  continue  to  water  the 
trees  till  late  in  the  season  or  remove  the  glasa.  Thanks  to 
onr  improved  arrangements  for  a  good  water  supply,  we  can 
and  do  easily  administer  it  whenever  required,  and  the  engine 
after  the  fruit  is  picked  will  check  the  red  spider.  At  the 
same  time  I  should  greatly  prefer  the  latest  invention  in  the 
way  of  copings.  In  this  case  the  glass  is  fixed  to  a  revolving 
framework,  thus  rendering  it  an  easy  matter  to  admit  or  ex- 
clude moietare,  being  in  addition  a  most  undoubted  improve- 
ment on  the  laborious  practice  of  taking  out  and  storing  and 
returning  the  glass,  and  removes  the  only  objection  I  have 
ever  beard  nrged  against  glass  copings. 

Another  advantage  attending  the  use  of  copings,  and  this  is 
very  apparent  at  the  present  time,  is  the  effect  it  has  upon  the 
ripening  and  quality  of  the  fruit.  Directly  tinder  the  coping  ' 
wepickonr  earliest  fmiUand  this  season.offiag  to  the  absence 
of  sunshine,  they  are  dearer  in  colonr  and  altogether  better 
than  the  rest  of  the  tree.  According  to  my  experience  a  mini- 
mum amount  of  snnshine  doee  not  resnlt  io  absence  of  colour 
in  Apricots  or  Peaches  ;  on  the  contrary,  the  former  are  nn- 
ninally  red,  while  the  Peaches  onder  glass  were  never  better 
coloured  than  during  this  season.  Given  plen^  of  light  and 
faeat,  the  latter  artiSdal  if  yon  will,  and  highly  yet  naturally 
coloured  well-Savoured  frnit  can  he  insnred.  This  brings  me 
to  another  part  of  my  subject.  The  question  has  been  asked 
before,  and  I  repeat  it.  Why  build  expensive  brick  or  stone 
garden  walls  when  it  is  possible  to  secure  more  satisfactory 
returns  at  a  less  expense  ?  These  great  expensive  walls  after 
all  will  not  insure  crops  of  fruit,  whereas  if  &  few  heated  or 
nnheated  glass  booses  were  built,  or  even  "gloss  walls  "  with 
copings  were  substituted,  valuable  crops  of  fruit  of  the  niost 
delicious  {[uality  could  almost  of  a  certainty  be  relied  on. 
Take  Pears,  for  instance.  How  often  does  onr  climate  greatly 
assist  in  the  production  of  frnit  of  the  best  quality  on  the  open 
walls?  Last  autumn  I  saw  and  tasted  a  considerable  number 
of  Pears,  these  being  grown  in  presumably  favoured  districts, 
bnt  in  no  one  ease  did  I  discover  any  fruit  to  equal  either  iu 
appearance  or  quality  thoee  grown  by  an  enthusiastic  pomolo- 
gist  on  pyramids  in  an  unhealed  span-roofed  glass  stmoture. 
It  is  true  trees  of  any  description  grown  entirely  under  glass 
must  receive  almost  unlimited  supplies  of  water,  and  which  is 
not  forthcoming  in  many  gardens.  At  the  same  time  there 
are  hundreds  of  places  where  the  employers,  by  a  moderate 
original  outlay,  could  easily  overcome  this  difficulty. 

I  am  not  in  a  position  to  contrast  the  respective  coats  of 
walls  or  houses,  bnt  I  may  safely  assert  the  latter  is  the  least 
costly.  To  baild  a  substantial  wall  of  the  neceesary  h«gbt— 
not  8  or  9  feet  high,  as  is  too  often  the  case,  but  nearer  12  feet 
— owing  to  the  amoant  of  labour  involved,  is  a  very  expensive 
affair;  whereaain  this  ageof  machinery  and  competition  glass 
structuree  can  be  cheaply  and  yet  well  built.  The  lights  conld 
be  made  to  nnhinge,  revolve,  or  slide  off,  according  to  the 
design  of  the  honse,  this  insuring  a  moist  border  and  clean 
foliage  at  a.  time  when  the  reverse  is  often  the  case — viz.,  after 
the  crops  are  perfected.  The  lights  being  replaced  the  house, 
whether  heated  or  unhealed,  conld  be  ntilised  for  various  pur- 
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poses  daring  the  winter  months.  I  can  fancy  some  of  mj 
readers  saying,  "  All  this  looks  very  well  on  paper,  but  is  it 
practicable?"  and  again,  "What  is  to  shelter  our  vegetable 
quarters  if  we  dispense  with  garden  walls  ?"  I  can  confidently 
assert  the  theory  (not  mine  alone,  remember)  looks  still  better 
when  reduced  to  practice,  and  this  there  are  several  who  could, 
if  they  would,  indisputably  substantiate.  With  regard  to  the 
vegetable  quarters,  it  has  yet  to  be  proved  that  they  really  re- 
quire so  much  protection ;  in  fact,  it  is  my  firm  belief  they 
would  be  much  better  without  it.  Why,  and  also  my  ideas  as 
to  the  best  arrangements  of  hardy  common  fruit  trees,  I  must 
at  present  leave. 

if,  however,  a  wall  must  be  had,  why  not  make  it  principally 
of  glass,  this  to  include  a  good  revolving  coping  ?  Scarcity  of 
water  cannot  be  urged  against  this  already  adopted  idea.  Dr. 
Parker  of  Bath  has,  I  am  credibly  informed,  for  several  years 
advocated  glass  walls,  and  I  also  am  assured  Mr.  White  of 
Crediton,  Devon,  has  arranged  several,  and  of  which  after  nine 
years'  experience  he  can  speak  most  highly.  In  this  case  the 
garden  is  divided  by  six  of  these  glass  walls,  which  are  con- 
structed as  follows : — A  brick  waU  is  built  about  18  inches 
high,  and  on  this  is  fixed  the  framework,  this  being  about  6  feet 
high  with  a  coping  added.  Whether  the  framework  is  made 
of  wood  or  iron  I  do  not  know,  neither  does  it  much  matter, 
but  most  probably  it  is  of  iron,  as  Mr.  White  is  a  blacksmith. 
Wires  are  strained  on  which  to  train  the  trees^  and  these  Dr. 
Parker  holds  *'  conduct  the  electric  fluid  that  is  naturally  in 
the  atmosphere  to  their  nourishment."  Mr.  White's  glass  walls 
run  from  east  to  west,  the  south  front  being  occupied  by  Apri- 
cots and  Peaches,  while  on  the  other  side  can  be  grown  Pears, 
Plums,  and  other  fruits.  The  advantage  of  substituting  glass 
for  bricks  is  most  apparent  in  the  case  of  the  trees  on  the  north 
side,  these  getting  the  benefit  of  a  greater  amount  of  sunshine 
and  light.  Sqeh  dividing  glass  walls  could  be  disposed  any 
distance  apart,  and  in  the  protected  compartments  thus  formed 
can  be  grown  vegetables  or  hardy  small  fruits. 

The  best  substitutes  for  a  brick  wall  I  have  yet  seen  are  the 
nnheated  hovses  designed  and  erected  by  the  late  Dr.  Newing- 
ton  of  Tioehurst,  Sussex.  These  have  been  fully  described 
and  illustrated  in  the  Journal  of  HorUcuUure^  and  as  managed 
by  Mr.  Salcombe,  the  highly  respected  and  experienced  gar- 
dener in  charge,  are  most  profitable. — W.  Ioouldxn. 


TUBEBOUS  BEGONIAS  AS  BORDER  FLOWERS. 

Fob  seresal  yean  Tuberous  Begonias  have  been  planted  in  beds 
and  mixed  bordars  here  to  a  considerable  extent,  and  this  season 
more  extenrively  than  in  any  former  year,  there  being  sixteen 
beds  of  them  in  various  gardens.  Not  excepting  any  other  species 
or  variety  d  pUmt  tender  ot  hardy — not  evoi  Violas— -these 
Begonias  are  tne  only  plants  that  have  really  done  well  this 
season  of  remarkable  wet  and  absence  of  sunshine.  The  month 
of  July  alone  gave  us  nearly  9  inches  of  rain  (there  being  only 
two  wholly  fair  days  in  the  month),  yet  the  more  it  rains  the 
fresher  and  the  brighter  Begonias  look  ;  and  at  the  present  date 
XAugtkst  1st)  amid  torrents  of  rain  they  are  a  mass  of  bloom, 
white  Idl  \amj  and  tender-fiowering  plants  look  very  poor,  and 
vegetables  bcdng  spoilt  with  wet.  Begonias  must  therefore  be- 
regarded  as  very  well  adapted  for  wet  localities,  and  we  also 
found  them  do  exceedingly  well  in  the  (here)  cby  and  warm 
sommer  of  1880.  On  this  accoont  they  are  superseding  Pelar- 
goninms,  and  can  be  managed  with  much  less  labour,  as  a  pinch 
of  seed  sown  in  spring  with  proper  treatment  gives  plants  large 
enough  for  beds  and  borders  the  (ame  season.  Then  the  tubm 
can  be  lifted,  potted  in  damp  soil,  and  placed  in  any  cool  shed 
till  March,  when  they  can  be  remoyed  to  cold  frames,  and  from 
thence  into  the  borders  without  being  potted.**-^.  I&oiiBON. 


THE  LONGLBAT  VINES. 

So  "J.  8.  W.'*  would  give  me  the  honour  of  being  one  of  his 
disciples  in  the  matter  of  training  and  pruning,  and  quotes  direc« 
tions  which  he  gave  two  years  ago  on  the  subject.  He  farther 
says  "it  can  fSord  them*' — t.d.,  himself  and  his  co-workers, 
"  nothing  but  gratification  to  hear  of  that  success  **  which  has 
followed  the  carrying-out  of  his  system.  Now  all  this  would  be 
very  flattering  to  me,  only  it  so  happens  that  in  my  essay  I  was 
describing  what  took  place  in  1871,  and  his  directions  appeared 
nine  years  later.    My  essay  was  written  entirely  without  refer- 


ences with  the  exception  of  two  or  three  back  numbers  of  thi 
Jonmal  containing  my  writings,  and  I  am  not  aware  that  I  ever 
saw  the  passsges  in  question  written  by  '*  J.  S.  W.,'*  whom  I  may 
be  permitted  to  refer  to  as  Mr.  J.  Simpson  of  Wortley  Gardens, 
ShefiQeld,  till  he  sent  me  a  note  on  the  subject  through  the  medium 
of  the  Editor.  That  similar  ideas  should  be  found  here  and  tbere 
to  those  which  other  people  have  written  is  not  very  marvellous, 
bat  I  wonder  which  Mr.  Simpson  would  think  is  the  most  trou- 
blesome to  one  who  like  myself  may  claim  to  be  both  a  practical 
writer  and  practical  worker — to  garble  the  passages  written  by 
another,  or  to  write  off-hand  my  own  ideas  and  experiences. 

That  I  should  "  discuss  the  merits  of  yoang  Vine  rods  12  feet 
long  "  is  not  to  be  wondered  at,  when  it  will  ^  seen  on  reference 
to  the  preceding  chapters  I  have  distinctly  stated  that  the  arrange- 
ment ''  left  not  more  than  12  feet  for  the  younger  Vines  to  run 
without  overlapping  their  elder  brethren,"  and  in  the  Journal  of 
March  2nd  I  state  that  the  young  Vines  were  cut  to  "about 
12  feet."  That  I  should  mention  60  feet  is  also  not  very  mar- 
vellous when  it  is  remembered  that  two  of  the  compartments 
are  each  80  by  30  feet,  and  l^at  then  is  a  Vine  near  each  comer 
running  generally  half  the  length  of  the  compartment,  and  then 
partly  or  wholly  across  it. 

My  practice  is  to  do  all  composition  in  shorthand,  which  enables 
me  to  write  nearly  as  fast  as  I  can  think,  and  makes  me  altogether 
independent  of  Mr.  Simpson  or  any  other  writer  when  I  am  simply 
describing  my  own  work  and  expressing  my  own  ideas.  These 
shorthand  notes  are  preserved,  and  are  pr(>duceable.  They  can 
be  made  out  by  an  expert  in  Pitman's  style,  and,  with  the 
exception  of  a  few  corrections  made  daring  transposition,  are 
woio  for  word  the  same  as  have  appeared  in  the  Journal. 

It  appears  to  me  that  Mr.  Simpson  is  one  of  those  unfortunate 
people  who  imagine  they  have  Invented  and  described  everything 
that  is  good,  and  that  every  other  person  is  incapable  of  doing 
anything  higher  than  copying  or  imitating  them.  This  form  of 
hallacination  almost  amounts  to  a  disease,  and  those  afflicted  with 
it  are  much  to  be  pitied. 

By  his  opening  remarks  I  gather  that  he  lays  daim  to  having 
introduced  what  is  called  the  extension  system  of  growing  Vines 
and  other  fruit-bearing  plants.  Now  as  this  is  the  most  natural 
system  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it  is  the  most  ancient  one,  end 
I  may  tell  him  as  an  indisputable  fact  that  it  was  nractiBed  long 
before  he  was  bom — even,  I  have  no  doubt,  at  Wortley. 

At  parallel  columns  your  correspondent  is  certainly  an  adept, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  were  Mr.  Barnnm  to  write  an  essay  on 
rearing  elephants  Mr.  Simpson  would  be  able  to  find  some  passages 
which  had  been  borrowed  from  his  own  writings,  especiiuly  if  he 
depended  on  such  an  everyday  term  as  *'more  apparent  than 
real.**  But  seriously,  these  paper  parallels  are  becoming  rather 
stale,  and  I  propose  a  change  to  parallels  in  practice  by  suggest- 
ing that  three  Grape-growers  of  puolic  repute  be  chosen — ana  that 
Mr.  Simpson  shall  have  a  good  cnance  and  not  be  placed  at  a  dis- 
advantage, he  may  choose  them  hi m^ielf— these  tnree  gentlemen 
to  carefully  examine  the  Vines  at  Wortley  and  at  Longleat,  and 
the  grower  of  the  second  best  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the  judges. 
This,  it  appears  to  me,  would  be  more  intoresting  to  the  public 
than  mere  strings  of  words  however  cleverly  arranged. 

If  from  a  feeling  of  modesty  Mr.  Simpson  should  hesitate  to 
select  the  adjudicators  as  I  have  suggested,  I  am  quite  willing 
that  they  be  nominated  by  the  Editor  of  this  Journal. 

It  is  not  in  consonance  with  my  feelings  to  issue  a  challenge  of 
this  kind,  and  I  would  much  prefer  the  more  obscure  work  of 
steady  improvement  in  Grape  culture ;  yet  Mr.  Simpson  is  so  per- 
sistent in  his  own  peculiar  paper  method^s  that  I  feel  driven  to 
propose  an  alternative  plan.  I  now  respectfully  ask  that  he  cor- 
aially  concur  in  the  proposed  arrangement  or  what  he  may  say 
can  have  no  weight,  and  his  tiresome  accusations  will  not  be 
heeded. 

The  shorthand  text  of  my  essay  is  at  the  disposal  of  the  Editor. 
— Wm.  Taylob.  

YouB  correspondent,  Mr.  Taylor,  must  by  this  time  have  ceased 
to  wonder  at  Job's  reflection,  "  Oh  1  that  mine  adversary  had 
written  a  book  T*  He  will  not  get  much  thanks  for  his  trouble, 
and  even  I  must  have  my  little  '*  peck  ^  at  him.  The  part  df  his 
treatise  on  Vine  cultivation  which  has  astonished  my  incredulous 
mind  is  the  advice  which  he  gives  on  manuring  a  Vine  border. 
He  states  that  his  plan  consists  in  the  main  of  giving  it  "soil 
passed  through  dry  closets,  and  also  some  from  a  diy-earth  urinal, 
with  which  is  mixed  a  little  wood  ashes,  and  occasionally  a  few 
half-inch  bones.** 

Now,  I  am  a  firm  believer  in  the  fertilising  effects  of  human 
excreta,  bat  I  cannot  blind  my  eyes  to  the  fact  that  Voelcker*s 
opinion  of  the  trifling  value  of  earth-closet  manure  is  substantially 
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correct,  and  if  you  will  allow  me  I  should  like  to  place  before  your 
readers,  in  his  own  words,  what  this  opinion  is.  They  are  taken 
from  his  report  on  the  "  Composition  and  Agricnltural  Value  of 
Earth-closet  Manure,"  published  in  yoI.  yiii.,  ss.,  part  1,  of  the 
'*  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agricnltural  Society  of  Engliuid.** 

His  first  analysis  is  of  a  sample  of  earth  "  which  had  been  used 
four  times  in  succession,  and  been  dried  each  time  after  remoyal 
from  the  earth  doeet."  **  It  contained  about  IJ  per  cent,  of  bone 
phosphate,  but  only  0*39  i>er  cent,  of  nitrogen — equal  to  not  quite 
half  per  cent,  of  ammonia,  and  consequently  was  not  of  great 
fertilising  yalue.'* 

As  this  sample  had  been  dried  with  fire  heat,  which  might  have 
caused  loss  of  ammonia,  Dr.  Yoelcker  an^ysed  another  sample 
which  had  been  used  five  times,  and  had  not  been  dried  the  last 
time  by  fire  heat,  but  "  it  scarcely  contained  more  nitrogen  than 
the  preceding  sample,  and  somewhat  less  phosphate  of  lime  and 
potash."  As  the  results  of  the  precedOuDg  analysifr  were  disappoint- 
ing from  the  agricultural  point  of  view,  and  "  as  he  was  loth  to 
arrive  at  too  unfavourable  a  view  "  in  itA%  respect,  he  "  thought 
it  well  to  institute  further  inquiries  before  expressing  a  definite 
opinion." 

He  first  analysed  the  dry  earth  used  in  the  closets  of  the  Wake- 
field Prison,  and  found  it  to  be  "  of  Uie  composition  of  rich  garden 
mould,"  and  then  analysed  the  same  earth  after  it  had  been  used 
in  the  closets  once,  twice,  and  thrice.  Used  once  the  soil  gained 
only  0  06  per  cent,  of  nitrogen,  and  twice  it  gained  Oil  per  cent, 
and  three  times  020  per  cent. ;  and  " after  the  soU  had  been  used 
three  times  over  the  total  increase  of  nitrogen  amounted  to  only 
two-thirds  of  the  small  quantity  originally  present  in  tiie  soil." 
The  proportionate  increase  of  phosphoric  acia  in  the  three  samples 
of  earth  manure  was,  as  might  have  been  expected,  rather  larger 
than  that  of  the  nitrogen  ;  but,  *'  after  all,  the  soil  in  a  perfectly 
dry  state,  after  having  been  used  Uiree  times,  contained  only 
half  per  cent,  of  phosphoric  acid."  '*  Half  a  cwt  of  bone  dust  would 
supply  all  the  phosphoric  acid  which  was  contained  in  1  ton  of 
dry  soil  after  it  had  passed  "  (not  once,  as  Mr.  Taylor's  soil  had 
bc^n  apparently,  but)  "  three  times  through  the  closet." 

Dr.  Yoelcker  next  refers  to  some  trials  by  Dr.  Gilbert,  which 
fully  confirmed  his  own  results.  "  After  using  twice,"  Dr.  Gilbert 
observes,  *'  the  soil  was  not  richer  than  good  garden  mould."  "  If," 
says  Dr.  Yoelcker, ''  the  agricultural  value  of  earth-closet  manure 
is  really  so  low  as  stated  by  me,  how  does  it  happen,  it  may  be 
asked  naturally,  that  market  gardeners  and  others  who  have  made 
trials  with  this  description  of  manure  put  a  value  upon  it  varying 
from  £1  to  £3  a  ton  ?  In  reply  to  this  very  pertinent  question, 
I  would  say  that  the  high  estimate  of  the  value  of  earth-cloeet 
manure  does  not  rest  on  any  solid  foundation." 

It  is  true  that  Mr.  Taylor  further  supplements  his  supposed 
efficacy  of  earth-closet  manure  (to  which  a  little  wood  ashes  and 
occasionally  a  few  half -inch  bones  have  been  added)^  with  half 
a  pound  of  Standen*s  manure  to  10  square  yards  at  the  time  of 
flowering,  but  I  must  be  permitted  to  doubt  whether,  even  with 
this  help,  a  better  system  of  manuring  may  not  be  employed  for 
Yine  borders.    What  does  "  Single-handed  "  say  7^Ihquibxb, 


NOTES  ON  BOSES. 


As  the  soil  in  the  earden  of  *<  KOYlca  **  is  a  good  clay,  in  all 
probability  Boses  would  succeed  better  if  budded  on  the  seedling 
Briar,  as  this  stock  delights  in  a  cool  moist  soil.  The  reason  why 
Madame  Gomtesse  de  Serenye  Bose  has  not  opened  a  flower 
during  the  last  three  years  in  the  garden  of  "Noyicb"  is 
because  his  good  clay  soil  has  been  well  manured.  All  Boses 
that  produce  flowers  very  large  and  full  of  petals  which  are  thin 
and  flimsy,  are  forced  by  over-culture  to  put  forth  such  large 
buds  that  the  slightest  moisture,  even  a  heavy  dew,  will  cause 
the  outer  petals  to  stick  together  so  firmlr  that  the  buds  cannot 
open.  There  are  several  Boses  which  have  this  bad  habit- 
namely  Gomtesse  de  Serenye,  Gapitaine  Ghristy,  Duchesse  de 
Yallombrosa,  Madame  Marie  Finger,  Princess  Beatrice,  Madame 
Lacfaarme,  and  Souvenir  de  la  Mslmaison.  With  the  exception 
of  Madame  Lacharme  all  these  Boses  will  open  here  during  wet 
weather  if  they  have  not  been  manured  with  stable  manure.  My 
gardener  knows  their  weaknesses  far  too  well  to  give  them  any- 
thing that  would  injure  their  health. 

Three  years  ago  Gapitaine  Ghristy  manured  scarcely  opened 
a  flower ;  this  year,  after  having  been  left  unmanured  for  two 
years,  this  Bose  opened  well  several  grand  flowers,  two  of  which 
remained  open  a  week  and  endured  two  days  of  continuous  heavy 
rain  with  scazcely  any  injury.  My  gardener  gives  them  a  Po- 
tato manure  prepared  by  a  London  Go-operative  Society,  and 
occasionally  some  weak  liquid  manure,  and  these  are  quite  suffi- 
cient to  preserve  them  in  health.    ''Noyicb"  is  perhaps  not 


aware  that  the  very  darkest  Boses  fade  very  soon,  almost  before 
they  are  fcdly  expanded,  and  both  sun  and  moisture  seem  to 
injure  their  blooms.  The  very  best  very  dark  Bose  is,  I  think,  an 
old  Bose,  which  has  been  struck  out  of  the  catalogues  of  late 
years,  but  which  was  known  by  the  name  of  Deuil  de  Dr.  Jamain. 
I  grow  this  Bose  nearly  opposite  to  Monsieur  Boncenne,  and  I 
consider  that,  though  this  latter  Bose  gives  a  larger  bloom,  it  is 
surpassed  in  every  other  point  by  the  former. 

Prince  Gamille  de  Bohan  and  Pierre  Netting  are  very  dark 
Boses,  but  they  are  disappointing.  I  should  raefer  to  grow,  be- 
sides Marie  Baumann  and  Alfred  Golomb,  A.  K.  Williams,  Annie 
Wood,  Gharles  Lefebvre,  Gountess  of  Bosebery,  Fiaher  Holmes,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  Harrison  Weir,  Francois  litcharme,  Mons.  B.  Y. 
Teas,  Lord  Macaulay,  Mdlle.  Marie  Bady,  Mons.  Etienne  Levet, 
Louis  Yan  Houtte,  and  Senateur  Yaisse ;  and  for  light-coloured 
varieties — Gapitaine  Ghristy,  Mabel  Morrison,  Mdlle.  Bonnaire, 
Baronne  de  Bothschild,  Madame  Eug^ie  Yerdier,  La  France, 
Boule  de  Neige,  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  Princess  Mary  of  Gam- 
bridge,  and  Louise  Darzen,  and  not  omitting  that  exquisite  sum- 
mer Bose,  Bose  Gelestial,  and  the  Bourbon  Emotion. — G.  M. 


NEWPOBT  AND  COUNTY  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

August  8bj). 

Thb  eighth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  popular  and  deserving 
Society  was  held  in  the  King's  Hill  ^elds,  and  was  in  every  wav  a 
decided  success,  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  being  superior  to  anythmg 
shown  in  previous  years,  while  the  weather  was  all  that  could  be 
desired.  Three  large  tents  were  set  apart  for  the  plants,  fruits,  and 
flowers  staged  in  competition,  and  the  whole  of  the  arrangements 
were  admirably  carried  out  by  the  Committee  and  Messrs.  Cox  and 
Payne,  the  Honorary  Secretaries. 

8twe  and  Greenhouse  Plant*  in  Fhwer. — In  this  class  the  competi- 
tion for  first  prixe  lay  between  the  exhibits  of  Mr.  R.  Wattie,  gardener 
to  J.  Cordes,  Bsq.,  Brynglas  near  Newport,  and  Mr.  J.  Cypher  of 
Cheltenham,  and  notwithstanding  that  the  latter  has  carried  all 
before  him  both  in  London  and  tue  provinces,  he  was  defeated  by 
Mr.  Wattie,  who  staged  a  grand  collection  of  the  following  :~Alla- 
manda  Schottii,  covered  with  bloom ;  Stephanods  floribunda,  very 
fine ;  Glerodendron  Balfourianum,  Staticeprofnsa,  Dipladenia  Brpar- 
leyana,  magnificently  bloomed  ^  a  grand  E^losanthes  coccinea,  Alla- 
manda  nobilis,  and  a  superb  Enca  retorta  major  about  7  feet  throuich, 
one  mass  of  bloom.  Mr.  Cypher  staged  handsome  plants,  but  smaller 
than  Mr.  Cordes',  and  took  second  prize  with  Erica  Irbyana,  Ixora 
Williamsii  finely  bloomed,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  Erica  Aitoniana, 
Glerodendron  Balfourianum  very  good,  Allamanda  nobilis,  Anthu- 
rium  Sohertzerianum,  and  Erica  CandoUeana.  In  the  amatenra'  class 
Mr.  Cordes  was  awarded  first  prize  with  fine  specimens  of  Dipladenia 
amabilis  very  good,  Eucharis  amazonica,  Statice  imbricata,  and  a 
seedling  Dipladenia  named  Wattiana.  It  is  of  a  blush-white  tint. 
Mr.  J.  Watts,  gardener  to  E.  J.  Grice.  Esq.,  was  placed  second. 

Fine-foliage  Plants. — In  this  class  tnere  was  a  dose  contest  for  first 
honours,  and  so  even  were  the  plants  from  Mr.  Cordes  and  Mr.  Cypher 
that  the  Judges  were  a  long  time  before  they  'could  make  their 
award,  and  even  then  they  could  not  do  so  without  oalliug  in  a  third. 
At  last,  however,  they  gave  the  preference  to  Mr.  Cypher's.  He 
had  fine  examples  of  C^cas  revoluta,  Croton  Sanset,  Pritchardia 

Cbcifica,  Croton  Queen  Yictoria,  Eentia  Fosteriana,  Gordyline  indivisa. 
r.  Cordes'  collection  included  Croton  auflnistifolius.  Hyophorbe 
Yerschaffeltii,  Gleichenia  dicarpa,  Cocos  Weadelliana,  iLatania  bor- 
bonica,  and  Croton  Weismannii. 

Mr.  Cordes  secured  the  first  prize  for  six  exotic  Ferns:  H.  J.  Davis, 
Esq.,  took  the  first  prize  for  well-grown  Lyoopods.  Fuchsias  were 
well  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Evans  and  Mr.  H.  J.  Uam$,  There  was  a 
splendid  show  of  Boses  in  the  open  class,  J.  Pulley,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Here- 
ford, being  first ;  and  Mr.  W.  Earle,  Farmwood  Nuzseries,  second. 

Fruit  was  also  well  shown  by  Bur  G.  Smythe,  J.  A.  Bolls,  Esq.,MJ*., 
J.  Oordes,  Esq.,  and  G.  Bailey,  Esq. 


SUCCESSFUL  HYBBIDISING. 

PABSiNa  through  the  houses  in  the  nursery  at  Messrs.  Yeitch 
and  Sons  at  GhfJsea,  and  observing  that  many  plants  were  re- 
ferred to  as  "  Seden*s,"  it  occurred  to  me  that  if  a  list  of  all  the 
plsoits  raised  by  this  hybridiser  was  obtained  it  would  show  an 
excellent  record,  and  it  has.  Workers  such  as  Mr.  Seden  should 
not  iJways  labour  in  obscurity,  but  should  have,  as  they  justly 
merit,  some  public  recognition.  Prices  are  provided  now-a-days 
most  prodigally  for  cultivators,  and  there  appear  to  be  no  honours 
at  disposal  for  creators  of  plants ;  but  the  raisers,  it  must  be 
remembered,  are  cultivators  too,  or  they  could  not  guide  their 
seedlings  to  maturity,  and  far  greater  skill  and  closer  attention, 
with  much  greater  and  prolonged  watchfulness,  are  necessary  in 
growing,  say  Orchids,  from  the  germination  of  the  seeds  to  the 
flowering  of  the  plants,  than  are  requisite  in  producing  fine  speci-. 
mens  for  exhibition  after  the  plants  have  been  established.  Yet 
for  the  workers  in  horticulture  flrst  lef erred  to^delicate  mani- 


pnlaton  and  skilled  cnltiyaton— public  awaids  are  not  bestowed 
nearly  so  generonslj  as  it  appears  meet  thej  fhonld  be.  Pro- 
bably, howeyer,  this  is  because  the  magnitude  of  their  work  is 
not  appreciated  because  not  seen  in  the  aggregate,  or  in  the  form 
in  which  the  labours  of  one  worker  will  now  be  presented. 

BEEDLIN03   BAISBD   BY   KB.   JOHN   SBDSN   AT   MSSSBS.   JAMES 
VBITCH  &  SONS'  NTJBSBBIES,  CHELSEA,  FROM  1866  TO  1881. 
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•OatU^ya  Cbamberlaiull 
•GUanthe  Sedeail 
•Chyiis  Chelionil 

SedenU 
*Qjpirlpedlam  Sedenll 
a^Sentt 
Manhallinun 
^Sdliffemm 
*ma]or 
enzyandnuii 
teradlatam 
poipbyrBum 
*CBiiaDtbam 
*fapercl]iare 
•mannorophyllcnn 
*albopiir|nueiuii 
^porphyieam 
^calanUinm 
yernlzlum 
porphyitMpiltuii 
•Moisaiite 
^ORlnnim 
*gTande 
altena 
pyoDoptmm 
lucldum 
mlorochilam 
Dendxobium  endoebaris 
rhodoetcnna 
^splendidiMimam 

Lnlla  oalllstogloeaa 
•flammea 
Sedenll 
•PhilbrlcUaxia 
MaedevaUIa  GbelKmii 
Fhalui  Inoratas  pnipn- 

rene 
^Qmpetalom  SedenU 
•Nepenthes  Sedenll 

*Chel8onll 
•Alocasia  SedenU 
Chelwonll 
•Intermedia 
hybrida  magniflca 
•Oaladlnm  CbelMmtt 
•AmaryUia  BrUllaat 

•ChelflooU 

•Beffonla  SedenU 
*lntarmedU 
•ChelMonU 
•Stella 
•VeeuTins 
•Bxoelalor 
•Model 
•Acme 
•Monarch 

•Mn.  Cbarlei  Soorar 
•Emperor 
KalUsta 
•yiaooontess  DoneraOe 


O.  LeopoldU 
O.VdtohU 
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Limmlnghi 
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longifoUnm 

▼enTastom  pardlnmn 

barbatom 


Hariifllanam 

barbatom 

Hookem 

SchlimU 

BoeilU 

Uflomm 
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LowU 

YeitchU 

longifoUom 

BoedU 

yUlotom 

Tonnetum 

Tlllosmn 

nirenm 
D.  japonicnm 

Hnttonil 

heterocarpnm 

Wardlannm 
Ii.  puiporata 

dnnabarina 
Gattleya  raperfea 

AcIaodUB 
M.  amaWlie 

P.  grandlfoUiu 
Z.maxiUare 
N.  dlBtUlatoria 

DominU 
A.  LowU 

maororhiaa 

longifolia 

LowU 
C.  WightU 


C.  Dowiana 
0.  Tortita 
G.  anxea 

braoteioenfl 
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LowU 

DnuyU 

D.  heterooaipnm 

•anguinolentam 

macrophyUnm 

Utoiflomm 
Gattleya  gigas 
LnUaPUeherU 

DeTonlensIs 

elegaaa 
M.  YeitchU 

Calanthe  Testita 
Z.MaokayU 
N.  gpeciei^ 
fiookem 
A.metaUioa 

YeitchU 

G.Ghan'ttnU 
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B.  ipeciee 
YeitchU 
SedenU 
Yeitohtt 
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oianabariiia 
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Monarch 

•Qoeen  of  Whitee  Interarairing  of  light  Tarietki  of  B.  xtMnflora 
Admiration  exoeliior  DavisU 

rosea  superba  roneOon  Seedlimr 

•Miii  Constance  Yeitoh        DaTiaU  .. 

•Mrs.  A.  Potts  «  '* 

Mrs.  Bennett  .  ** 

•Bohereria  glanca  metal- 

Uca  B.  ascnnda  B.  metaUioa 

To  the  aboye  must  be  added  the  following  OlozlnlaB  from  the  paientaoe  of 
Magnet,  Sir  Hugo,  and  Madame  de  Smet— Gloxinia  Games,  •Prince  Leopold. 
1M»^^**  ®'  ^*"*' J!*^'-  Haines,  •Miss  Hannah  de  RothschUd,  Madame  PatlT 
Prinoe  Arthur,  The  Hon.  Mn.  York,  ♦Aurora,  •Magnet  ImpcomU  •Sunshine. 

Mr.  Seden  is  thus  the  originator  of  eighty-eight  plants,  fifty  of 
which,  as  indicated  by  asterisks,  hare  been  honoured  with  first- 
olaas  certificates,  while  in  addition  silrer  medals  hare  been 
granted  for  Begonia  Sedeni  and  Alocasia  Sedeni,  and  a  gold 
medal  to  A.  intermedia.  The  question  naturally  arises,  If  the 
plants  are  worthy  of  the  above  high  marks  of  recognition,  surely 
the  raiser  of  them  ought  not  to  remain  ignored  by,  say,  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society,  whose  object  is  the  promotion  of  horti- 


culture by  a  system  of  awards  to  those  who  are  worthy  of  re- 
cognition. But  if  the  practice  is  considered  of  rewarding  raisers 
and  introducers  of  plants,  the  Council  will  ask  where  they  are 
to  commence  and  where  to  stop.  On  this  point  it  may  be  sub- 
mitted that  they  will  not  be  frittering  away  their  resources  if 
they  commence  at  the  granting  of  fifty  first-class  certificates,  and 
neyer  stop  granting  medals  to  those  who  accomplish  that  proud 
feat  In  horticulture.— J.  Weight. 


NOTES  ON  PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS 

A  PBBIOD  has  arrired  when  the  propagation  of  many  outdoor 
deooratiye  plants  calls  for  attention,  and  though  little  that  is  fresh 
can  be  enunciated  on  a  subject  which  has  been  the  familiar  work 
of  gardeners  for  many  years,  a  few  practical  notea  mav  not  be 
unacceptable  to  your  younger  readers.  Beginning  with  Pelar- 
goniums, I  may  leneat  the  old  lesson  that  the  earlier  in  August 
the  cuttings  are  tasen  the  better.  Howerer,  to  those  who,  like 
myself,  are  hindered  from  interfering  with  the  beds  until  Sep- 
tember, when  the  certainty  with  which  a  strike  is  secured  in 
August  is  liable  to  a  considerable  discount  from  losses  unless  a 
different  process  is  followed,  a  statement  of  the  means  we  find 
necessary  to  root  the  cuttings  successfully  at  that  time  may  be 
of  use.  There  are  two  main  particulars  rig[idly  followed.  One 
is  to  employ  large  cuttings,  the  other  to  haye  lights  ready  to  place 
oyer  the  stock  at  any  time  necessary  to  do  so.  Both  of  these 
requirements  are  not  always  ayailable.  At  one  time  I  could  com- 
mand neither,  but  an  effort  procured  me  the  first,  and  time  brought 
the  other.  I  haye  been  laughed  at  on  account  of  these  lairge 
cuttings  and  the  large  plants  in  5-inch  pots  the  following  spring  ; 
but  the  laugh  was  on  my  side  when  the  plants  came  to  oe  put 
out,  and  later  on  when  the  beds  were  filled  with  plants  in  flower 
when  others  were  just  beginning  to  make  growth,  and,  especially 
when  the  recurring  season  of  propagation  came  round,  when  I 
could  without  fear  of  destroymg  the  effect  of  the  beds  secure 
my  large  cuttings  at  a  time  when  others  had  to  be  cont^it  with 
the  tips  of  the  shoots  and  obliged  to  mutilate  the  whole  bed. 
In  taking  the  cuttings  they  are  selected  so  as  to  thin  out  the 
plants,  the  cuttings  themselyes  being  cut  bdow  a  joint  so  as  to 
saye  any  further  work  in  preparation,  and  as  a  matter  of  course 
the  base  of  the  cutting  is  considerably  hardened.  A  day  is 
allowed  to  interrene  between  tiUcing  the  cuttings  and  dibbling 
them  into  boxes.  This  is  of  importance,  as  the  bMC  of  the  cutting 
is  so  Hx  dried  as  to  strike  almost  surely  under  conditions  where 
otherwise  losses  would  occur.    A  cool,  not  too  aiiy  shed  is  a  good 

Slaoe  to  keep  them  at  this  time.  If  the  boxes  are  kept  for  a  few 
ays  ir.  the  same  place  before  standing  out  it  is  of  adyantage. 
One  good  watering  must  be  giyen  when  the  boxes  are  pUu^ 
outdoors  in  a  sunny  position ;  but  until  roots  are  formed  water 
does  harm. 

There  are  two  ways  of  wintering  the  plants— the  one  to  keep 
the  soil  in  a  dry  condition  and  the  temperature  low  enough  to 
stop  all  growth ;  the  other  to  keep  the  plants  slowly  growing. 
Little  water  at  the  roots  is  reqnii^  for  this,  and  a  yery  slightly 
higher  temperature  than  in  the  other  case.  If  it  is  necessary  to 
keep  the  green-leayed  section  in  a  condition  at  rest,  the  yarie- 
gated  kinds  at  least  should  be  kept  growing.  Coleuses,  Iresines, 
and  Altemantheras  we  prefer  from  cuttings  struck  now.  The 
first-mentioned  is  struck  in  small  pots  and  wintered  therein,  the 
others  in  boxes.  The  Iresine  roots  well  enough  in  an  ordinary 
frame  kept  close,  the  others  require  a  little  heat ;  they  winter  best 
kept  slowly  growing.  Verbenas,  Ageratums,  and  others  of  that 
class  do  well  in  boxes  placed  in  frames  shaded  from  sunshine.  If 
left  till  September  it  is  adyisable  to  employ  heat  in  order  to  haye 
them  thoroughly  established  before  winter.  Verbenas  in  parti- 
cular require  to  be  kept  growing  all  through  the  winter,  in  order 
to  haye  them  strong  and  healthy,  and  capable  of  producing  good 
cuttings  when  wanted  in  spring. 

It  is  not  a  good  plan  to  raise  Lobelias  from  cuttings  at  this 
time,  a  few  plants  sayed  through  the  summer  b^g  by  far  the 
most  satisfactory  way  of  continuing  the  stock.  Howeyer,  if  cut- 
tings must  be  depended  on  means  should  be  taken  to  induce 
young  growths  to  push  up,  and  if  possible  to  form  roots  before 
taking  them  off.  Unless  young  and  healthy,  Lobelias  will  not 
strike  root  just  now.  The  easily  cultiyated  Violas,  if  produced 
from  cuttings,  should  be  inserted  at  once,  so  as  to  haye  roots 
before  winter.  Plants  over  a  twelvemonth  old  produce  many 
young  growths,  which  may  be  removed  later  on  with  roots  at- 
tached. Last  November  we  propagated  a  large  number  by  taking 
up  old  plants,  pulling  them  into  single  slips  of  young  growth,  and 
dibbling  them  into  cold  frames  thickly  in  a  soil  made  of  decayed 
leaves.  Pentstemons  make  grand  plants  for  the  flower  garden  if 
properly  managed.    The  cuttings  should  be  taken  in  July,  but 


they  will  «ncc«ed  eren  jet,  tJiongli  no  time  U  to  be  loat  dow,  u  Ute 

cDtUnga  sametimes  do  not  root  until  tbe  foUowiDg  ipring.  The 
difference  between  the  two  modes  o(  caltiTsting  when  the  pliuitfl 
ue  seen  together  u  aorprimng.  We  dibble  them  into  tnunee,  and 
when  Tooted  pot  them,  uid  winter  them  planged  in  cold  fnunes. 
Calceolariu  we  never  in«ert  before  Norember.  A  Ujer  ot  deotjed 
mannre  is  placed  on  %  hard  bottom,  3  inches  o(  toil  ftboTe  that, 
the  pl&ntj  dibbled  in,  aad  the  sashea  kept  close  antil  roots  are 
fumed  ;  the  lights  are  then  kept  ofE  in  ^I  faroiirable  weather. 
By  tbe  begmning  of  April  the  rooted  plants  are  transferred  to 
their  quarters  in  tbe  garden,  and  fomjiug  good  flowering  plants 
hy  the  beginning  of  Julj  or  earlier.— A  HOB'-EAffraa. 


BILKWOBMS  AND  SILKWOEM  REABlNa.— 13. 
(Omttmud /rem  page  83.) 

Abottt  thirty-fiie  ycara  ago,   when  a  "Chinese  Jnnk"  fliat 
had  arrived  safely  in  the  port  of  London  was  for  the  time  an 
object  of  general  interest,  the  many  rlsitora  thereto  were  solicited 
to  hoy  a  tariety  of  Chinese  articlei,  some  of  which  had  crossed 
the  ocean  in  «ie  jnok,  but  some  in  all  probability  had  not 
Amongst  the  articlea  offered  thete  were  five  hundred  glass  cases 
ofinaecta  (more  or  leas)  containing  belterfliea,  beetles,  and  s  few 
insects  of  other  tribes  :  many  of  the  eases  had  apeclmens  ot  the 
lantern  fly.     Host  of  tbe  cases  had  a  doable  layer  ot  Insecle,  bnt- 
tetfliei  or  motha  tonning  the  lower  one.    Above  these  were  species, 
beetles,  flies,  &c.,  upon  tall  pins,  which  were  not  nnfreqaently 
barbaroosly  run  through  the  wings  of  the  plumaged  insects.    A 
laige  proportion  ot  the  cases  had  as  their  centre  a  pair  of  hnge 
moths,  concerning  which  at  that  time  very  little 
was  known  in  Britain.    Some  colleotoTB,  indeed, 
Tegarded  these  as  well  worth  the  St.  charged  then 
for  tbe  eaaea  and  contents.     Bince,  similar  show- 
oasea  of  Chinese  insects  have  occasionally  arrived 
here,  but  of  late  I  hare  not  seen  any  offered  tor  sale, 
nnless  second-hand. 

The  insect  in  question,  now  familiar  to  natnral- 
ists  by  the  name  of  Attacns  AUas,  belongs  to  the 
group  of  moths  referred  to  in  our  preceding  article, 
I  believe  it  may  claim  to  be   the  largest 


in  some  area  ot  France  where  its  conditions  of  life  woald  tiare 
resembled  thoae  of  its  Asiatic  home.  Lady  Gilbert,  an  Indian 
rendent,  seems  to  have  luen  the  first  naturalist  who  reared  du« 
ot  the  caterpillan  to  maturity  during  the  autumn  ot  1826. 

The  egg  ot  A.  Athu  is  not  so  large  as  one  might  expect  It  is 
prettily  granulated,  and  white  clonded  with  pnrpush-biown. 
When  first  out  of  the  egg  the  young  silkwonn  is  black  and  givj, 
having  conspicnoos  tubOTolee  of  white.  There  are  flre  tnotdU, 
A.  Atlas  having  thns  one  more  moult  than  is  general  amongst  the 
silkwonuB.  At  each  whUe  in  captivity  they  deronr  the  whole  or 
the  greater  part  of  the  cast«ff  skin.  After  the  second  moult  the 
■ilkworm,  until  tnll-giown,  is  clothed  with  a  farina  or  dost,  which 
may  be  blown  olt  tne  akin.  Having  passed  the  last  monlt  the 
silkworm  appean  ot  a  delicate  pea-green,  almost  white  in  some 
examples,  tiw  tnbenka  bloisli,  liere  and  then  tipped  with  bloe- 
black.  In  spinning  the  cocoon  one  ot  theae  aUkworma  aeeka  tor 
seretal  leaves  which  can  be  diawn  together  so  as  to  form  a  con< 
venient  hollow.  The  cocoon  is  usually  aecnred  to  a  footstalk  by  a 
cord  ot  silk.  In  length  it  varies  from  2  to  8  inches  ;  tiie  colour  of 
the  silk  is  eome  shade  of  brown. 


Ur,  Qoese  npon  Sallow  or  Willow.  He  arranged  tor  his  newly 
hatched  worms  a  sancer  with  tbe  leaves  of  nine  di&eient  planto 
stuck  into  damp  sand,  and   found  that  although  they  nibbled 


which  hare  wings  that  expand  nearly  II  inches, 
and  a  smaller  race  averting  two-thirds  the  siie. 
Bach  has  its  locality.    Tbe  Himalayan  Uonntaina 
have  sapplied  os  with  examples  of  the  larger  form 
of  Atlas.    The  otber  has  been  brought  from  the 
vicinity  of  Bangalore.     Both  doubtless  occni  in 
very  varied  Asiatic  district)!,  notably  in  China,  be- 
sides India,  also  in  tbe  ialea  of  the  Archipelago. 
Oar  Hgnre  shows  a  moderate-sized  specimen  of  the 
smaller  race  ;  scarcely  a  species  belonging  to  the 
group  la  so  remarkable  for  tbe  beauty  ot  tbe  singnlai 
"aide windows"  witLin  the  wings^than  is  A.  Atlas. 
It  does  not  appear  that,  allied  though  this  species 
is  to  A.  Cynthia  and  to  A,  Mylitta  (the  Tossur  silkworm),  the  silk 
prodnced  by  it  hag  been  much  utilised  in  its  native  conntries ;  bat 
at  the  penod  ot  tbe  temporary  failure  ot  car  old  friend  B.  Mori, 
this  Inwct,  amongst  others,  attracted  tbe  notice  of  those  who  were 
inteetigalhig  the  silk-yielding  caterpillars.    Dr.  Charannes,  who 
made  some  suggestions  concerning  the  introduction  of  new  species 
IntoFnuice,examiDedcocoonBof  A.  Attasinl955,  and  commended 
the  silk  as  being  stronger  and  thicker  even  th"*!  that  of  tbe  Mul- 
berry worm.    He  believed  that  the  cocoon  was  formed  of  one 
thrsad,  which  could  probably  be  wound  oS ;  but  tbe  quantity  of 
floss  or  loose  silk  is  considerable,  aud  this  belongs,  like  A.  Cynthia, 
to  the  class  of  open  cocoons.    Hence  tbe  moth  extricates  itself 
wlthoat  tither  damaging  or  wetting  the  abode  ot  the  pu 


Bxperiments  ij 
r.n>aipH.Qo 


rearing  A.  Atlas  have  been  made  ii 


Britain  by 


r  seveial  years  devoted  himself  to  the  rearing  of  a  well- 
selected  variety  ot  the  silkworms  new  to  Britain.  Tbe  results  of 
tbeir  experiments,  so  far  as  they  cent,  have  been  published  in  the 
"  Entomologist,"  where  also  reference  has  been  made  to  tbe  energy 
and  peneveraoce  previously  shown  by  M.  Braine  of  Arras  in 
France.  He  batched  ont  hisfiist  brood  of  these  silkworms  during 
June,  1869,  feeding  them  successfully  upon  tbe  common  Barberry 
Bipoaed  to  the  snnshine  in  tbe  open  air.  Cocoons  of  A.  Atlas 
were  shown  by  U.  Braine  at  the  Exposition  des  Insectes  of  1BT2, 
His  success  in  rearing  was  snch  as  to  encourage  him  to  make 
sereial  plantations  of  Barberries ;  but  tbe  war  of  1870  and  other 
ciicnmstaneea  prevented  him  from  proaecnting  silk  culture  in  this 
direction,  else  it  is  likely  tbe  jpeciei  might  bare  been  acclimBtised 


between  these  two,  but  he  also  lost  a  part,  and  this  does  not  seem 
to  be  a  species  easy  to  rear  with  na.  Sprinkling  tbeir  food  with 
fine  drops  of  watte  has  been  proposed  as  likely  to  be  beneficial, 
and  also  forcing  the  popte  sligntly,  so  as  to  get  egga  rather  early 
in  the  summer,  tor  the  winter  is  passed  by  the  species  in  the  pupu 
state.  Another  notewortby  fact  is  that  while  yonng  these  sUk- 
worms  are  apt  to  turn  cannibals  when  near  each  oUer.  On  tbe 
whole  it  may  be  concluded  that  in  Britain  this  handsome  moth 
and  its  silkworm  are  rather  to  be  esteemed  as  a  curiosity  than  of 
practical  ralue,  bnt  it  might  be  turned  to  better  aooonnt  in  China 
and  India. 

Bombyx  or  Attacns  Cecropia  is  a  large  species  allied  to  A.  Atlas, 
and  one  which  has  this  fact  in  its  &vour,  that  the  worms  teed 
npon  a  variety  ef  plants  readily.  It  is  a  native  of  North  America, 
bearing  some  resemblance  to  the  insect  just  described,  bat  it  ia  of 
smaller  dimenaious.  We  cannot  beatow  aipon  it  a  high  place  npon 
the  liat  of  American  ailkworms.  Tbe  silk  is  apparently  only  to  be 
had  by  carding,  and  the  cocoon  belongs  to  the  group  of  tbe  open- 
constructed,  a  good  deal  of  floss  outside,  and  within  tayeri  of  strut 
silk.  The  motha  come  forth  in  June  or  July,  the  worms  hatch  in 
a  few  weeks  after,  and  spin  np  during  tbe  aotnmn.  From  black 
at  infancy  they  pass  to  orange,  then  to  blue,  being  at  length  blue 
and  greenish  yellow,  with  an  array  ot  tubercles  or  spines  yellowish 
on  the  back  and  white  on  the  sides  of  the  body.  Specimens  of 
the  cocoon  of  A.  Cecropia  have  been  exhibited  whicD  had  been 
obtained  in  England,  Belglnn,  France,  Qermany,  Aostria,  and 
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Portiigal.  These  worms  haye  been  found  to  thrlTe  npon  either 
Willow  or  Poplar,  and  they  are  very  well  satisfied  with  the  leayes 
of  seyeral  fnut  trees — Plum,  Apple,  &c.  Maple  or  Elm  are  less 
acceptable.  A  quantity  of  fertile  females  were  liberated  in  a 
wood  near  London  f oar  years  ago,  bat  a  colony  of  worms  was  not 
established.— J.  B.  S.  C. 


MYRTLES. 

Trough  so  well  known  and  admired,  Myrtles  are  not  so  gene- 
rally caltivated  as  they  should  be.  Sometimes  they  are  grown  as 
window  plants,  and  they  are  yalaable  in  the  greenhouse  and 
conseryatory,  and  in  the  open  air  bushes  are  always  admixed. 
Here  there  are  some  good  specimens  in  tbe  open,  seteral  plants 
being  20  feet  or  more  against  walls,  and  their  large  branches 
project  far  out,  as,  although  they  are  mostly  grown  against  walls 
for  shelter,  they  are  seldom  trained  on  the  rigid  wall-tree  system. 
It  is  only  in  yery  seyere  winters  they  require  any  protection  here, 
and  in  most  other  parts  of  the  country  I  am  sare  the  weather  in 
spring,  sammer,  ana  autumn  would  agree  with  them  well,  protec- 
tion only  being  needed  in  winter,  and  then  only  when  the  tem- 
perature fell  below  32**.  Plants  which  are  now  becoming  too 
large  for  pots  or  boxes  might  be  placed  out  in  spring  or  about 
bedding-out  time.  Preyious  to  planting  out  they  would  haye  to 
be  gradually  hardened,  otherwise  they  might  look  sickly  for  a 
time.  A  moderately  rich  open  soil  suits  them  well,  and  when 
once  they  begin  growing  they  push  rapidly  on,  and  soon  coyer  a 
large  space.  In  dry  summer  weather  we  often  supply  Myrtles  out 
doors  with  liquid  manure,  but  this  only  in  the  case  of  established 
plants.  Indoors  they  should  only  be  treated  as  cool  greenhouse 
plants. 

Cuttings  may  be  rooted  freely  now ;  a  sandy  soil  and  a  little  bottom 
heat  is  needed  to  do  this.  In  potting  them  good  drainage  must 
be  giyen,  and  the  compost  for  both  young  and  old  plants  should 
consist  of  loam,  a  little  decayed  manure,  and  plenty  of  sand.  Peat 
we  neyer  use  in  potting,  as  we  find  them  do  equally  as  well  in 
loam.  In  making  their  growth  they  should  be  frequently  syringed, 
as  thrips  and  red  spider  are  yery  likely  to  attack  them,  and  this  dis- 
colours the  leayes  and  sometimes  causes  them  to  fall.  Established 
plants,  although  grown  for  the  greenhouse,  may  be  placed  in  the 
open  air  for  seyenl  months  in  the  summer,  when  their  space  may 
be  giyen  up  inside  to  softwooded  plants  of  yarious  kinds. 

Ab  Myrtles  when  properly  treated  grow  fast,  they  may  be 
trained  into  almost  any  shape ;  but  a  free-growing  bush  showing 
no  trace  of  cutting  or  training  is  as  pleasing  as  any  form,  but 
cutting  need  not  be  objected  to  if  it  is  done  with  the  obiect  of 
securing  choice  green  sprays  for  mixing  with  cut  fiowers,  and  for 
this  purpose  alone  Myrtles  are  well  worth  cultiyating.  M.  com- 
munis is  the  best  known,  and  M.  angustif olia,  M.  latifolia,  M.  flore- 
pleno,  M.  tenuifolia,  and  seyeral  others  compose  a  good  selection. 
—J.  MuiB. 

HERBACEOUS  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER. 

SiNCB  writing  my  notes  on  the  aboye  subject  (page  14)  so  many 
other  plants  haye  come  into  fiower  that  I  am  again  tempted  to 
contribute  a  few  notes  respecting  them.  Many  species  that  were 
mentioned  preyiously  are  still  fresh  and  in  good  condition,  thus 
preying  the  yalue  of  a  good  selection  of  hardy  plants.  They  are 
not  only  yalaable  for  outdoor  decoration,  but  where  cut  flowers 
are  in  great  demand  they  are  also  useful  and  well  adapted  for 
cutting,  and  many  last  long  in  that  state. 

The  genus  Statice  may  be  mentioned  as  one  of  those  that  last 
a  considerable  time  after  being  cut.  There  are  now  seyeral 
sj^ies  in  flower,  and  amongst  the  most  showy  are  Statice  Limo« 
mum  or  Sea  Xjayender.  The  flowers  yary  oonsiderably  in  colour, 
being  light  purple  or  white.  This  is  a  yery  free-fiowering  plant, 
and  desenres  to  be  more  extensiyely  grown.  S.  dahurica  is  a 
much  dwarfer  plant  than  the  latter,  not  exceeding  18  inches  high, 
and  produces  flowers  of  a  light  pink  colour.  It  is  a  plant  yery 
suitable  for  nesr  the  front  row  of  the  border.  S.  elata  is  a  yery 
handsome  species  from  Siberia,  with  bright  green  glabrous  foliage. 
The  flowers  are  blue,  and  last  nearly  two  months  in  perfection. 
S.  densiflora,  S.  occidentalls,  and  S.  latifolia  are  all  worth  a  place. 

Many  of  the  Labiates  are  now  at  their  best,  although  the  heayy 
rains  that  we  haye  experienced  lately  haye  not  improyed  them  ; 
but  still  there  are  plenty  in  flower,  and  will  doubtless  remain  in 
perfection  for  some  time.  The  dwarf  free-flowering  Betonica 
officinale  and  the  yariety  flore-albo  should  certainly  find  a  place, 
as  also  should  B.  hirsuta  with  its  dark  purple  flowers.  Prunella 
ynlgaris  should  certainly  be  planted  ;  laige  tufts  when  well 
flowered  are  yery  showy.  P.  Webbiana  is  dwarfer,  producing 
flower  heads  of  great  size.  P.  grandiflora  and  P.  grandiflora 
T  ar.  laciniata  are  desirable  plants,  the  foliage  of  the  latter  being 


finely  cut  and  showing  off  the  dark  pnrple  fiowers  to  better 
advantage.  Nepeta  grandifiora  is  now  fiowering  profusely,  and 
should  find  a  place  in  the  second  or  third  row  in  the  border.  It 
grows  about  3  feet  high,  and  has  yery  showy  light  purple  Aowot. 
N.  macrantha  and  N.  longiflora  are  worth  consideration  if  sufll- 
cient  space  is  at  hand. 

The  Sage  family  is  now  well  represented.  Many  of  the  plants 
are  extremely  showy  and  well  suited  for  the  herbaceous  borders. 
The  genus  Salyia  is  said  to  contain  about  four  hundred  species, 
being  found  in  most  temperate  and  tropical  countries,  many  of 
these  being  strictly  tropical,  and  numbers  being  not  worth  culti- 
yating except  in  botanic  gardens.  S.  sylyestris  attains  the  height 
of  4  feet,  and  is  of  bushy  habit ;  it  is  a  yery  handsome  plant 
when  in  flower.  S.  Sclarea  and  S.  Sclarea  yar.  bracteata  are 
amongst  the  most  showy  of  the  hardy  species,  the  bracts  being 
the  most  conspicuous  part.  8.  glutinosa  is  a  hardy  European 
species  about  3  feet  high  ;  the  younger  parts  are  clothed  with 
glandular  yiscid  haiis.  S.  sylyestris  forms  a  bush  between  4  and 
5  feet  high ;  Uie  flower  spikes  ayerage  a  foot  long.  S.  Horminum 
is  a  yery  showy  plant,  and  well  suited  for  a  position  near  the 
edge  of  the  border.  The  flowers  are  inconspicuous ;  the  most 
showy  part  is  the  dark  purple  bracts  clustered  at  the  top  of  the 
flower  spikes.  Thymus  Serpyllum  yar.  citriodorus  is  now  one 
mass  of  flowers,  and  although  common  is  extremely  ornamental 
when  in  flower. 

Amongst  ornamental-foliage  and  flowering  plants  combined  the 
genus  Acanthus  deseryes  special  mention.  The  leayes  are  armed 
with  sharp  spines,  flowers  in  leafy  spikes  terminating  the  stem. 
A.  spinosus  has  deeply  cut  foliage,  which,  with  the  bracts,  are  yery 
prickly  ;  the  flowera  are  purplish  and  white,  attaining  the  height 
of  about  3  feet.  A.  lucidus  is  well  worth  cultiyating,  and  has 
bold  foliage  and  large  flower  spikes.  A.  mollis  is  a  similar  plant 
to  the  two  preceding,  but  the  teeth  of  the  plant,  though  acute,  are 
not  prickly.  Of  the  latter  there  are  two  or  three  well-marked 
yarieties  differing  from  the  type  chiefly  in  the  oolour  of  the 
flowers. 

In  my  preyious  notes  I  mentioned  two  or  three  species  of 
Veronica  that  were  then  in  flower.  Since  then,  however,  other 
species  have  come  into  flower  that  are  perhaps  more  ornamental. 
The  species  here  mentioned  cannot  fail  to  give  satisfaction  to  all 
who  grow  them.  The  pleasing  bright  blue  spikes  of  flowers  are 
exce^ngly  useful  for  cutting.  V.  longifolia  is  a  tall  yariable 
plant,  producing  long  dense  terminal  racemes  of  blue  flowers. 
V.  longifolia  yar.  rosea  with  rose-coloured  flowers,  and  V.  longi- 
folia elegans  has  pure  white  flowers,  the  latter  being  remarkably 
fine.  V.  incana  yar.  neglecta  is  a  very  dwarf-growing  species, 
not  exceeding  4  inches  high,  and  produces  upright  spikes  of 
fiowers  a  foot  or  more  long.  V.  yirginica,  or  Calvers  Boot,  attains 
the  height  of  4  to  6  feet ;  the  fiowers  are  pure  white  with  con- 
spicuous yellow  anthers.  Y.  corymbosa  is  a  useful  plant,  being 
intermediate  in  size,  growing  about  18  inches  high,  and  producing 
spikes  of  purple  flowers  a  foot  or  more  long.  Y.  spicata  is  another 
yariable  plant;  the  typicsl  species  produces  flower  stems  from 
1  to  2  feet  high,  and  terminated  by  racemes  of  bright  blue  flowers. 
There  are  some  well-marked  yarieties  producing  rose-coloured 
and  white  flowers. 

Pentstemons  are  too  weU  known  and  appreciated  to  need  much 
comment.  There  are  three  or  four  soecies,  however,  that  may 
here  be  mentioned,  such  as  P.  glandulosum,  which  grows  about 
3  feet  high  and  produces  flowers  of  good  sise.  P.  gentianoides  is 
a  very  beautiful  species  from  the  higher  mountains  of  Mexico ;  it 
grows  about  3  or  4  feet  high,  bearing  long  leafy  panicles  of  bright 
violet-blue  or  scarlet  and  white  flowers.  The  latter  is  very  dis- 
tinct, the  tube  being  much  longer  than  in  most  of  the  other 
species.  P.  perfoliatum  grows  about  4  feet  high,  and  bean  flowera 
luiko  and  white.  P.  Digitalis  is  a  very  distinct  tall-growing 
species,  producing  pure  white  flowers,  contrasting  favourably  with 
some  of  the  other  species  witii  more  highly  coloured  flowers. 

The  Yerbascums  are  now  finely  in  flower,  and  are  very  efEective 
if  judiciously  planted  in  the  shrubbery  and  herbaceous  borden. 
They  may  be  considered  by  some  as  coarse  common  plants,  but  if 
care  be  taken  in  selecting  suitable  positions  they  are  by  no  means 
to  be  despised ;  if  planted  in  the  shrubbeiy  they  are  very  effective, 
reaching  6  or  8  feet  in  height.  Y.  phlomoides  and  Y.  macrum 
produce  the  largest  and  showiest  flowen.  There  are  other  species 
that  are  not  so  rank-growing,  and  are  more  suitable  for  the  herba- 
ceous border  proper. 

One  of  the  prettiest  plants  now  in  flower  in  the  herbaceous 
border  is  Omphalodes  Ludliss ;  it  has  glaucous  foliage,  and  the 
flowers  in  shape  are  much  in  the  way  of  the  Forget-me-not,  but 
luger.  This  should  have  a  place  in  every  border.  The  Borages 
are  common,  but  for  a  yariety  one  or  two  plants  would  not  be 
oat  of  pUoOi    B.  officinalis  is  the  most  showy  ;  it  is  indeed  a  yery 
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distinct  plants  with  broad  leayes  and  lai^  blae  flowen  with  con* 
BpicnoQS  black  anthexB.  The  Symphytams  come  Tery  near  the 
latter,  S.  officinale  being  the  most  showy.  There  is  a  yery  fine 
Taiiegated  fonn  that  is  well  worth  growing  if  only  for  the  foliaee. 
Gilia  achilleaofblia  and  G.  capitata  deserve  a  little  attention,  &e 
latter  being  nsefol  for  catting  purposes,  prodadng  light  purple 
heads  of  flowers. 

Of  late  years  mnch  attention  has  been  paid  to  the  Phloxes,  and 
well  they  deserve  it,  for  what  border  wonld  be  complete  withoat 
some  varieties  of  P.  panicnlata  ?  This  handsome  species  varies  in 
the  colours  of  its  flowers  from  lilao,  pink,  or  purple  to  white, 
and  being  crossed  with  P.  macnlata  bAs  given  mrth  to  the 
nomerons  flne  varieties  now  in  cultivation.  Gentiana  asdepiadea 
is  a  remarkably  handsome  plant,  and  may  be  considered  as  one 
of  the  best  for  bordere  and  general  cultivation.  The  flowers  are 
large  and  dark  blue ;  it  attains  the  height  of  about  18  inches. 
There  is  a  variety  wiUi  white  flowers  that  is  also  worth  growing. 
ErythisBa  difEosa,  with  its  Silene-like  flowers,  is  a  little  gem,  and 
is  useful  for  the  front  line ;  the  flowers  are  rosy  pink,  showing 
well  above  the  foliage.  Asdepias  tnberosa  should  be  grown,  for 
it  produces  its  brilliant  flowen  nearly  all  the  summer,  thus  in- 
creasing its  value.  A.  Comuti  is  also  worth  a  place ;  this  is  a 
robust-growing  plant  3  or  4  feet  high.  The  flowers  are  fragrant, 
dull  purple,  and  larger  than  the  flrst-named  species. 

We  have  now  reached  one  of  the  most  showy  and  important 
genera  of  herbaceous  plants — ^viz.,  Campanula.  There  are  many 
species  in  flower,  and  some  are  now  about  their  best.  0.  pusilla 
is  of  dwarf  habit,  not  exceeding  6  inches  high,  producing  white 
flowers.  It  is  very  suitable  for  the  froDt  of  the  border ;  being 
pure  white  is  a  desirable  species.  G.  cnrpatica  is  another  desir- 
able form,  and  considered  to  be  one  of  the  best  of  the  dwarf  sec- 
tion. It  produces  large  open  flowers,  and  being  variable  many 
fine  varieties  are  produced  with  blue,  blue  and  white,  and  some 
with  pure  white  flowers.  0.  persicifolia  is  one  of  the  handsomest, 
induaing  some  very  showy  aouble-flowered  varieties.  If  grown 
in  good  rich  soil  it  attains  the  height  df  3  feet^  and  continues  to 
bloom  from  June  lill  September.  0.  ooronata  grows  between 
3  and  4  feet,  with  purple  flowers,  and  shodd  be  induded  in  tiie  list. 
C  sarmatica  is  a  species  well  worth  a  place ;  it  grows  between 
3  and  4  feet  high,  and  is  of  free  habit.  G.  nulla  is  a  little  gem. 
It  is  of  spreading  habit,  not  exceeding  8  or  4  inches  high,  pn^nc- 
ing  single  flowers  fredy,  which  rise  a  few  inches  above  the  foliage. 
Ofiier  spedes  that  may  be  recommended  are  G.  rotundifolia,  G, 
lAtifdia,  G.  Uirbinata,  G.  glomeiata,  G.  garganica,  and  G.  repun- 
cnloides. 

Anemone  japonica  is  one  of  the  most  neefnl  and  effective  plants 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  herbaceous  border.  The  flowen  are  large 
rose  or  white,  and  last  long  in  perfection.  A  plant  known  as 
Anemone  Honorine  Jobert  is  a  good  and  distinct  variety  of 
A.  japonica.  Tunica  Saxifraga  is  a  very  effective  plant  when  in 
flower,  and  is  now  about  its  best ;  it  dosdy  approaches  Dianthus, 
but  is  v^uable  for  its  free-floweriog  property.  The  bright  pink 
flowen  are  small,  but  being  produced  in  great  profusion  and  con- 
tinuing to  flower  throughout  the  summer  months,  should  be  appre- 
ciated by  all.  Dianthus  ISeguieri  is  free-flowering,  growing  about 
18  inches  high.  It  is  especially  noteworthy  for  the  fact  that  it 
flowen  at  a  time  when  uie  greater  part  of  the  other  species  of 
Dianthus  are  over  for  the  season.  Severel  species  of  Hypericum 
are  in  flower,  some  of  which  are  great  acquisitions,  the  biest  being 
H.  olympicum,  H.  calycinum,  H.  tomentosum,  H.  asperum,  H.  per- 
foretum,  and  H.  Androsssmum.  Galandrinia  umbellata  must  not 
be  fbigotten ;  it  grows  about  6  inches  high,  the  crimson  flowen 
being  borne  in  the  form  of  an  umbel. 

The  lialvas  indnde  several  showy  and  ornamental  plants,  and 
are  admirable  subjects  for  the  shrubbery  as  wdl  as  the  herbaceous 
harden  proper.  Mdope  triflda  and  the  var.  flore-albo  are  showy 
plants  about  3  feet  high.  Kitaibdia  vitifolia  is  a  tall-growing 
plant  with  handsome  foliage,  producing  the  rose  or  white  flowen 
from  the  axils  of  ih&  upper  leaves  the  greater  part  of  the  summer. 
Althsea  rosea  (Hollyhock)  needs  no  comment.  A.  officinalis 
(Manh  Mallow)  is  a  capital  plant  for  single  spedmens ;  plants 
about  6  feet  high  and  as  far  through  are  noble  objects.  Lydinis 
▼iscaria  is  now  very  handsome^  and  when  seen  in  masses  is  most 
striking.  L.  chalcedonica,  although  like  the  last  an  old  garden 
plants  must  not  be  left  out,  as  for  some  time  past  has-been  one  of 
the  greatest  ornaments  of  our  borders.  There  are  several  varieties 
of  this  valuable  plant,  some  with  white  and  rose  flowers,  also 
double  varieties.  Silene  Armeria  is  a  very  conspicuous  plant 
when  grown  in  masses,  averaging  about  18  inches  high.  Sevenl 
spedes  of  Linum  are  now  yery  flne.  L.  grandifloram  is  one  of 
toe  handsomest  annual  species ;  it  grows  about  18  inches  high, 
and  lias  beautiful  crimson  flowen.  L.  lutenm  should  be  grown 
for  yariety,  and  L,  narbonnense  should  also  And  a  place ;  it  has 


light  purple  flowen  over  ah  inch  across,  and  when  seen  flowering 
in  ouantity  is  really  a  telling  plant  The  several  varieties  A 
Lythrum  salicaria  are  preat  ornaments,  and  have  been  all  aglow 
for  some  time  past  with  their  rosy  purple  flowers.  The  vara, 
known  as  roseum  and  ^randiflorum  are  extremdy  showy,  par- 
ticdarly  the  latter,  as  it  produces  finer  spikes  of  flowen  than 
the  othen  ;  they  dso  prove  very  useful  for  cutting. 

Many  other  good  plants  might  be  mentioned,  such  as  the  Sca- 
bious, Qodetia,  Bpilobiums,  Sweet  Peas,  Glar^as,  kxi,  I  have 
not  mentioned  any  of  the  Gomposites  in  this  paper,  although 
there  are  many  that  deserve  a  word  of  praise,  but  peiliaps  a  litUe 
later  in  the  season  I  may  contribute  a  few  notes  respecting  them. 
— W.K.  

A  GOOD  CROP  OF  POTATOES. 

"  A  GiTT  Man  *'  is  right  in  inferring  that  at  least  two  or  three 
profits  had  to  be  obtained  for  the  Potatoes.  I  referred  to  page  77, 
out  he  is  wrong  in  supposing  the  price  quoted  is  Um)  high, 
Sin^e  I  have  been  oblig^a  to  market  produce  no  fact  has  been 
more  fordbly  impressed  on  me  than  this  one — that  in  order  to 
succeed  the  best  must  be  done  to  have  your  produce  fine.  It  not 
only  makes  a  difference  as  to  price,  but  in  a  crowded  market  it 
means  a  sale  or  no  sale.  For  example — the  last  consignment  of 
Potatoes  sent  to  market  brought  exactly  double  the  price  of  most 
of  the  othere  in  for  sale.  A  different  class  of  purohasen  was  to 
be  had  for  oun,  and  they  were  willing  to  pay  so  much  more.  To 
satisfy  your  correspondent  that  I  have  not  exaggented  as  to  price, 
I  wrote  to  the  salesman  who  acts  for  me  to  return  the  receipts 
for  the  week  I  referred  to.  I  now  send  them  on  to  you.  xou 
will  see  there  were  seventy  gallons  marketed,  and  the  returns, 
dear  of  any  drawback,  were  £5  5«.  The  gallon  in  question  con- 
tains twelve  imperial  quarts,  and  is  therefore  two  and  two-thirds 
of  a  bushd,  or  21  lbs.  in  weight ;  but  we  find  that  the  g^lon 
always  contains  over  that  weight,  so  that  these  seventy  rallons 
would  be  more  likdy  to  weigh  15  cwt.  than  the  statute  wdght  of 
13|  cwt.  I  may  say  that  from  a  crop  lifted  later  we  secured  a 
gallon  off  every  6  to  7  yards,  exclusive  of  seconds  and  those  kept 
for  seed.  All  our  Potato  ground  is  again  under  crop,  from  which 
I  expect  a  further  £30  to  the  acre  before  the  end  of  the  twdve 
months  from  planting  the  Potatoes. — B. 

[We  do  not  think  "A  Gnr  Man"  doubted  the  accuracy  of 
your  statement,  but  considered  the  returns  unusually  high  m 
comparison  with  London  prices.] 


TWO-DAYS  ROSE  SHOWS. 

It  is  always  an  tmpleasant  thing  to  bring  charges  of  disloyalty 
against  those  with  whom  one  has  been  acting  and  to  point  out 
flagrant  inoonsistendes ;  but  I  have  always  thought  it  best  to  sav 
distinctly  what  I  mean,  while,  I  hope,  endeavonnng  to  do  so  witli 
all  courtesy,  and  I  must  therefore  say  that  I  have  beheld  with  some 
amazement  the  prise  lists  of  the  Manchester  and  Birmingham  Bose 
Shows.  When  I  see  there  the  names  of  the  President  and  many 
membem  of  Gommittee  of  the  National  Bose  Society,  and  when  I 
recollect  the  whole  history  of  the  Society,  the  resolations  it  has 
paraed  and  Uie  rules  it  has  laid  down,  I  must  confess  to  a  sense  of 
utter  amasement  at  the  inconsistencies  of  which  some  persons  can  be 
guilty,  with  a  light  heart  too. 

When,  now  some  years  ago,  the  circular  was  issued  to  which  is 
owing  the  present  ezlstenoe  of  the  Society,  it  was  distinctly  stated 
in  it  that  one  great  reason  for  the  need  ox  such  a  Sodety  was  the 
existence  of  two-days  shows,  and  one  of  the  resolutions  proposed  to 
the  meeting  was  that  of  discouraging  by  every  means  in  their  power 
two-days  shows.  We  know  what  was  the  condition  of  Boee-showing 
then  and  we  know  what  it  is  now.  I  remember  well  that  one  or  two 
persons  said  they  would  not  give  a  pledge  on  such  matters  as  two- 
days  shows,  but  that  they  would  do  their  best  to  disooorage  it. 
Since  then  several  circumstances  have  occurred  in  connection  with 
the  subject  which  ought  to  be  recorded.  When  the  lessees  of  the 
Alexandra  Palace  proposed  in  1880  a  two-days  show  very  strong 
remonstrances  were  made  by  the  Secretaries  of  the  National  Bose 
Sodety  and  by  some  of  our  prominent  growere  against  it ;  and  the 
readt  was  that  they,  with  a  laudable  desire  to  meet  the  objections, 
abandoned  their  idea  and  confined  it  to  one  day. 

When,  again,  the  authorities  at  Manchester  wished  the  National 
Bose  Society  to  hdd  their  Exhibition  there,  a  hitch  occurred  because 
the  GommiUee  insist^^d  on  its  being  confined  to  one  da^.  It  was  said 
it  must  be  a  failure  if  this  was  insisted  on.  However  it  vras,  and  the 
result  was  a  dear  gain  of  £400.  When,  again,  last  year  proposals 
were  made  about  holding  the  Show  at  Sooth  Kensington  the  bitch 
arose,  not  from  nnwillingness  to  hold  it  there,  but  because  their  Bose 
shows  had  been  for  two  days,  and  the  Gommittee  of  the  National 
Bose  Sodety  would  not  alter  tiieir  rule.  And  lastly,  when  the  regu- 
lations were  drawn  up  afresh  with  regard  to  affiliated  societies,  it  was 
laid  down  as  a  rule  that  no  Sodety  which  held  a  two-days  Bose 
show  be  affiliated ;   yet  many  of  those  who  assisted  in  all  these 


cases,  who  Toted  in  thk  matter,  are  found,  as  far  w  I  know, 
without  any  remonstrance  quietly  helping  to  swell  the  exhibition 
tables  of  two-days  shows. 

Now  I  hold  that  this  is  disloyal  to  the  Rose  and  to  the  National 
Bose  Society,  and  against  the  interests,  if  they  would  only  see  it,  of 
those  who  are  the  chief  offenders — t.e.,  the  growers  for  sale.  Disloyal 
I  say  to  the  Bose.  Has  anyone  ever  seen  a  box  of  Roses  on  the 
second  day  without  mourning  oyer  its  draggled  and  miserable  con- 
dition?— not  a  trace  of  the  beauty  which  so  charmed  us  the  day 
before,  and  instead  of  the  delicate  and  delicious  fragrance  a  faint  and 
sickly  odour  of  decay.  Nay^  does  not  one  call  to  mind  some  of  those 
who  haye  thus  offended  f nmmg  and  fretting  because  the  judging  was 
a  quarter  of  an  hour  late,  and  declaring  that  their  flowers  would  not 
be  fit  to  be  seen?  And  yet — well,  the  inconsistency  of  *' human 
natur  "  is  yery  wonderful.  It  is  disloyal  to  the  Society,  for  it  stulti- 
fies its  yery  foundation,  it  makes  its  resolutions  a  farce,  and  leads  to 
the  question,  If  one  rule  may  be  broken  why  not  others  ? 

Then,  amin,  it  is  against,  as  I  haye  said,  the  interests  of  the 
growers.  If  all  haye  benefited  by  the  establishment  of  the  National 
Rose  Society,  assuredly  the  growers  for  sale  haye  most  done 
so.  Let  us  teke  the  demand  for  Roses  now  and  compare  it  with  that 
which  existed  before  the  Society  was  established,  or  let  us  see  how 
the  culture  of  the  Rose  has  penetrated  into  districts  where  it  was 
unknown  before,  and  the  trutn  of  this  must  be  acknowledge.  But 
I  wonder  who  eyer  reoeiyed  orders  from  a  box  of  Roses  two  dajrs 
old  ;  and  must  it  not  be  seen  that  to  let  fiowers  for  which  a  sale  is 
expected  be  seen  in  this  condition  is  "  a  mocd^ery,  delusion,  and  a 
snare  ?"  Let  me  put  one  question  :  Would  any  of  our  growers  who 
haye  a  seedling  wnich  they  wish  to  sell  cut  it  and  expose  it  to  the 
light,  and  then  at  the  end  of  the  second  day  let  it  be  seen  ? 

I  haye  thus  pointedly  alluded  to  the  growers  for  sale,  not  because 
I  think  the^  are  greater  offenders  than  the  amateurs— all  who  haye 
taken  part  m  it  are  "  tarred  with  the  same  brush,"— but  because  I 
belieye  firmly  the  remedy  lies  with  them.  If  those  whom  we  can 
count  on  the  fingers  of  one  hand  were  to  put  their  foot  down  and  say, 
"  No,  we  cannot  consistently  show  at  a  two-days  exhibition,"  the 
thing  would  be  settled.  Much  as  amateurs  haye  done  and  are  doing 
to  make  our  shows  a  success,  it  cannot  be  doubted  that  if  the  long 
array  of  boxes  which  are  exnibited  in  the  nurserymen's  classes  were 
absent  many  shows  would  be  a  failure  ;  and  I  am  sure  that  had  they 
done  so  in  both  of  the  instances  to  which  I  haye  alluded  this  year 
they  would  haye  gained  their  point  and  sayed  their  oonsisteno]^- 

I  haye  not  alluded  to  another  reason,  although  to  some  it  is  a 
matter  of  no  little  importance.  I  mean  the  additional  expense  that 
is  entailed  by  it.  Instead  of  being  able  to  get  away  the  same  night 
they  must  remain  for  another,  or  else  leaye  a  man  or  haye  their  boxes 
forwarded.  Now  when  an  exhibitor  has  taken  a  goodly  amount 
of  prices  this  is  all  yery  well ;  but  when  one  has  been  unsuooessful 
or  only  gained  some  of  the  smaller  prizes,  *'  the  gilt  is  taken  off  the 

S'  igerbread  "  when  another  day's  sojourn  is  inyolyed  or  when  boxes 
ye  to  be  forwarded  afterwards. 

I  haye  thus  pointed  out  the  disease  and  sugg^ted  the  remedy. 
I  haye  done  so  in  the  interest  of  the  Rose  and  without  any 
personal  feeling.  I  haye  striyen  **  naught  to  extenuate  or  set  down 
aught  in  malice,"  and  I  can  only  hop^  these  obseryations  I  baye 
made  may  be  taken  in  the  same  spirit  in  which  they  are  offered. 
— D.,  Deal, 

NOTES  ON  8TRAWBEBBIBS. 

Shortly  after  Strawberries  commenced  ripening  this  year 
much  fruit  was  noticed  lying  on  the  ground  under  the  plants, 
and  on  examination  it  was  apparent  that  mice  had  cnt  off  the 
fruit  for  the  sake  of  the  seeos  which  they  had  nibbled  out,  the 
fleshy  portion  being  left  nntoucbed.  Gorionsly  enough  the  only 
sort  injured  was  President. 

I  may  say  that  our  most  satisfactory  yarieties  are  President  and 
Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thary.  I  haye  tried  many  kinds  of  late 
years,  and  generally  with  much  dissatisfaction  resulting.  Helena 
Oloede  I  intend  to  giye  a  further  trial.  It  has  been  in  crop  three 
seasons,  and  although  not  yery  satisfactory,  another  opportunity 
of  judging  its  merits  will  be  giyen.  Elton  Pine,' an  old  late  sort 
which  was  discarded,  I  am  going  to  try  again,  a  crop  of  it  I  saw 
last  year  in  another  garden  being  one  of  the  finest.  Pioneer  was 
discarded  last  year,  and  Lozford  Hall  Seedling  this ;  I  haye  been 
unable  to  get  either  to  ripen  here.  Dr.  Llyingstone  has  been  so 
strongly  pressed  on  me  as  a  grand  yariety  that  a  trial  will  be  made 
of  it  for  the  first  time. 

We  haye  been  busy  planting  out  strong-rooted  runners  lately. 
This  plan  I  haye  followed  so  successfully  that  I  may  refer  to  it 
again.  I  send  a  plant  with  the  soil  shaken  from  the  roots  to 
show  the  kind  of  thing  we  obtain  by  the  simple  method  of  root- 
ing the  plants  between  the  lines.  They  are  lifted  with  balls 
6  inches  across,  a  mass  of  roots,  and  are  transferred  at  once 
to  the  quarter  set  apart  for  them,  being  set  out  in  rows  3  feet 
apart  and  2  feet  from  plant  to  plant  iRie 'ground  is  just  cleued 
of  a  crop  of  Potatoes,  the  only  preparation  for  the  Strawberries 
being  leyelling  it  down  with  forks.  Half  an  onnoe  of  chemical 
manure  suitable  for  the  Strawbeny  is  worked  in  round  each  plant 


as  it  is  put  out.  I  may  say  that  I  wonld  prefer  **  Szholv- 
hAKDSD's  "  plan  were  we  planting  on  a  small  scale,  and  wonld 
strongly  recommend  those  who  set  ont  a  few  hundreds  to  follow 
his  adyioe. 

One-fifth  of  an  acre  is  being  planted  with  Strawberries,  and 
notwithstanding  the  protest  of  *<  A  Nobthbbn  Oabdbneb  "  the 
other  week,  I  do  not  find  that  it  would  be  adyantageons  to  stop 
intercropping.  Turnips  are  not  a  suitable  cropt  as  they  require 
the  same  dominating  manure  as  do  Strawberries,  but  proyided 
the  Turnips  are  drawn  young  no  harm  is  done.  Lettuces,  Endiye, 
Onions,  or  Spinach  do  practically  no  harm.  A  yery  slight  dressing 
of  nitrate  of  soda  and  sulphate  of  ammonia  mixed  in  equal  pro- 
portions applied  to  either  of  the  four  yegetablee  will  ensure  a  good 
crop.  I  am  taking  my  latest  crop  of  Lettuces  from  this  quarter, 
and  intend  taking  the  earliest  crop  of  the  same  yegetable  from 
the  same  ground  next  spring. — B. 

[Such  strong-rooted  runners  as  the  example  sent,  planted  in 
July  and  well  attended  to,  will  produce  an  excellent  crop  the  first 
season.]  

CHEAP  FLOWERS. 

Aftbb  a  day  spent  among  pleasant  sights  and  objects  of  great 
beauty,  some  fine  statuaiy,  an  exhibition  of  water-colour  paintings, 
an  extensive  collection  of  rare  works  of  art,  a  public  garden  rich 
in  fine  trees,  gay  flower  borders  and  elaborate  carpet  beds,  the 
brightest  sight  of  all  clinging  to  the  memory  with  a  freshness  bom 
of  itself  was  a  row  of  common  Tropnolums  growing  in  a  cottage 
garden  which  I  passed  on  my  way  home.    The  guden  was  at  an 
angle  of  the  road  enclosed  by  a  low  fence,  along  the  inner  side 
of  which  seed  of  the  Tropsoolum  had  eyidentiy  been  sown  in 
spring  ;  and  with  the  exception  of  keeping  down  weeds  and  slugs, 
no  care  or  culture  had  been  necessary  to  bring  to  perfection  a 
fringe  of  floral  beauty  fit  to  grace  the  garden  of  a  palace.   Foliage 
was  most  abundant,  forming  a  background  and  setting  to  the 
blossom  that  much  enhanced  its  beauty,  while  both  clustered 
charmingly  around  the  neat  white  paling.     Mine  was  only  a 
passing  glance,  taking  in  the  general  effect  and  dwelling  upon 
no  colour  in  particular,  and  a  closer  inspection  might  haye  shown 
little  yariety ;  yet  [  may  remind  your  readers  that  we  now  haye 
shades  of  scarlet,  yellow,  crimson,  rose,  peach,  and  white,  some  ten 
or  twelye  in  number,  all  to  be  had  in  a  3<{.  packet  of  seeds^no 
slight  boon  where  space  under  glass  cannot  be  had  for  wintering 
beading  plants.    Let  not  the  hint  be  thought  untimely  because  of 
no  ayau  for  this  year ;  now  is  the  time  to  gain  many  a  similar 
scrap  of  knowledge  worth  keeping  for  future  use. 

A  packet  of  Belgian  Pansy  seed  purchased  for  a  shilling  and 
town  last  year  afforded  me  some  aosens  of  plants — enough,  in 
fact,  to  plant  a  narrow  border  of  Tea  Roses  along  one  side  of  my 
house,  up  which  the  Roses  are  trained.  The  plants  grew  freelyi 
and  had  some  flowers  last  year.  This  year  they  soon  flUed  the 
entire  border,  and  for  months  haye  been  one  mass  of  fiowers— all 
beautiful,  and  considerably  yaried  in  colours.  An  enthusiastic 
florist  who  came  to  see  the  Rhododendrons  in  full  beauty  declared 
that  the  Pansy  border  alone  was  worthy  of  a  special  visit,  and  was 
rewarded  as  he  deseryed  by  haying  cuttings  of  all  of  them.  It 
must  not,  howeyer,  be  thought  that  the  flowers  are  florist's  flowers 
worthy  of  a  place  in  an  exhibition  stand ;  hardly  any  of  the 
markings  were  sufiScientiy  regular  for  that,  but  they  are  undeni- 
ably ri<3i,  yaried,  and  curious. 

A  row  of  Sweet  Peas  upwards  of  100  feet  long  sown  last 
autumn  in  light  rich  soil  came  into  bloom  in  April,  and  continued 
in  full  beauty  till  the  middle  of  July.  They  grew  7  feet  high  and 
were  quite  an  imposing  sight,  all  the  more  enjoyable  from  being 
near  to  a  path.  The  hedge  of  sweet  flowers  fliled  the  surrounding 
air  with  its  fragrance,  and  afforded  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
cut  flowers,  of  which  huge  bowlfuls  were  used  for  corridors  and 
other  similar  places.  It  would,  of  course,  proye  somewhat  expen- 
■iye  to  purchase  enough  seed  for  such  a  row,  but  I  haye  been 
gradually  extending  the  length  of  such  rows  for  some  years,  and 
haye  now  enough  seed  hanging  upon  thif  first  row  alone  to  sow 
some  dosens  of  similar  ones.  Those  who  haye  only  seen  Sweet 
Peas  in  the  ordinary  littie  clumps  can  hardly  form  a  true  con- 
ception of  the  striking  effect  of  a  nedge  of  them,  and  eyery  garden 
might  afford  space  for  something  of  &b  kind. 

A  mixed  packet  of  Chinese  Pink  (Dianthus  sinensis)  sown  upon 
a  slight  hotbed  in  March  afforded  enough  plants  for  two  small 
beds,  which  are  now  coming  into  bloom,  large,  rich,  yaried  in 
colour,  and  abundant.  The  effect  is  charming,  and  tells  well 
among  surrounding  beds  of  the  ordinary  bedding  type.  The  seed 
bed  was  a  yeiy  rude  contriyance — a  heap  of  leayes  a  yard  high, 
four  9-inch  boards  nailed  together  for  the  sides,  soil  put  in  to 
within  an  inch  of  the  top,  the  seed  sown  in  rowsi  and  a  glass  light 


Iftidorerit  Among  tbeflowenionited  this  rear  I  maytiieatioQ 
Carnatioiu,  Ficoteea-— thoEe  lo  raised  last  jeax  are  oow  in  bloom — 
&  oolIectioQ  of  Ereilastings,  moat  of  nhich  hare  pioduced  Hoirera, 
which  are  now  cutanddried  (or  winter— PolyanthuseB,  Pjrethrums, 
Potentilta?,  oF  a!l  trhicb  there  is  an  ample  stock  of  seedlingB ; 
Zinnias,  both  single  and  double ;  Larkipnrs,  Asters,  Nigellax,  rare 
kinds  of  Paparer,  Scabions,  jast  now  opening  tbeir  ficst  Sowers, 
and  otber  familiar  annaaln  and  perenniala,  The  heat  derired 
from  the  bed  of  leaves  is  so  little  that  no  importance  is  attached 
to  it :  rather  is  it  important  to  sow  io  soil  raised  2  or  3  Teet  upon  a 
anitable  base,  well  drained,  coTorad  b;  a  glass  light,  and  sheltered 
from  cold  winds.  The  adTSntages  of  the  plan  ate  abundance  at 
light  and  air,  indneiug  robnit  health  and  sturdy  growth. 

Need  I  point  the  moral  1  Will  it  be  thought  heresy  it  I  assert 
that  gardens  maj  be  bright  with  seasonable  Bowers  the  year  round 
without  the  aid  of  coatlj  glaw  hoiuei  T  AborderGlIed  withchoice 
atrains  of  Aqnilegias,  Campanalas.  Sweet  'William^  Antirrhinums, 
Canterbury  BeUs,  Polyanthusei,  Delphiniums,  Lapins,  WallQowers, 
Stocks,  Asters,  Phloxes,  (Enotherss,  Pentatemons,  Mignonette, 
Larkspurs,  Hollyhocka,  Pinks,  and  Carnations,  all  coming  under 
the  category  of  cheap  flowers,  easily  raised  from  seed,  and  all 
answering  well  under  the  adrantages  of  a  generons  soil  and  care- 
ful tending,  often  prores  more  attractiTe  than  the  most  cosily 
ribbon  border.  Hy  faTOutitea  may  well  eaough  be  termed  "  old- 
faihioned ;"  but  does  not  our  heart  warm  to  the  term,  and  the 
mind  iorolootarily  waader  back  to  scenes  of  youth  and  to  familiar 
objects  cherished,  now,  alas  I  but  too  often  in  memory  alone  1 — 
Bdwabd  Lcckhdbbt. 


An  Ebsat  ok  thb  Pxlaboohiuk  and  its  Cultivation 
lead  by  Mr.  C.  B,  Pearson  of  Cbilwell  before  the  members  of 
the  Nottinghamshire  HorUcnltoial  and  Botanical  Society  on 
Jane  12th  of  the  present  year,  has  been  issued  in  pamphlet  form. 
Attention  is  chieflr  giTen  to  the  Zonal  Tarieties,  the  culture  of 
which  is  folly  described,  but  short  select  lists  of  Show,  Fancy, 
and  iTj-lesTed  Tarieties  ara  also  included.  Beferring  to  the 
name  of  the  genns,  Hr.  Pearson  obaeires:— "There  has  been  a 
good  deal  ot  confusion  amongst  non-botanical  people  between 
Pelargonium  and  Geranium,  in  consequence  of  these  plants  being 
c*lled  icailet  Geraniums,  bedding  Qeraninms,  &c. ;  the  fact  is, 
they  an  not  Qeraninms,  but  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  though  belong- 
to  the  Qeraninm  family.  Host  ol  the  Qeraniums  are  hardy 
herbaceous  plants,  dying  down  in  winter,  several  ot  tbem  being 
amongst  our  natlTO  wild  Bowers.  The  best  known,  perhaps,  are 
the  blue  Qaraniam  (bund  in  moist  meadows  (Oeranium  pntense), 
and  the  small  pink  one  which  is  found  in  every  hedgerow,  Gera- 
nium Bobertiannm,  or,  as  it  is  commonly  called,  the  BUnking 
Craneabill.  The  easiest  method  of  distinguishing  the  two  families 
is  hy  the  flowers ;  in  the  Pelargonium  the  parts  of  the  calyx  unite 
to  form  a  tube,  easily  found  by  cutting  through  the  flower-stalk. 
If  the  Geranium  be  treated  in  the  same  way  it  will  be  found 
to  be  solid." 

Ah  Kihibition  hai  just  been  held  in  Sherwood  Park  of 

ttte  Frabt  Cottaokbs'  Abbociatiok.  This  organisation,  we 
ate  informed,  has  been  ttl  great  bene&t  for  those  tor  whom  it  was 
established,  and  that  the  Bhows  are  appreciated  is  evident  from 
tlie  fact  that  at  the  one  In  qtiestion  there  were  Bve  hundred  eom- 
petltoTS.  Upwards  ot  360  prizes  were  provided  for  flowers,  fmits, 
Teftetables,  neatest  cott^e  gardens  (in  parishes,  districts,  and  on 
estates),  poultry,  pigeons,  geese,  tnikeys,  rabbits,  canaries,  cats, 
bees,  needlework,  darning,  bread-making,  butter- making,  and 
wtiting.  We  an  glad  to  see  the  Society  is  supported  by  the 
resident  gentir ;  and  the  Committee  and  Hr.  Ware,  the  Secretary, 
are  to  be  complimented  on  their  labours  in  a  work  that  is  cal- 
culated to  improve  the  condition  of  the  industrial  classes  in  those 
districts  in  which  it  is  carried  out. 


HebBBs.  J.  CABTKR  Ic  Co.,  High  Bolbom,  hare  now  a 

magnlfieent  display  ot  PEtmaAS  at  Psbst  Hill,  comprising 
over  fourteen  thousand  plants,  and  representing  a  large  number 
of  beautiful  vsrietieB  both  single  and  double.  The  colours  are 
extremely  varied ;  from  the  richest  crimson  to  the  most  delicate 
rose  and  pure  white  there  is  ever?  gradatioDi  In  form,  too, 
there  is  great  varied,  some  being  scolloped  or  fringed  at  the 
margioB,  others  are  quite  even  and  regular.  The  markings  also 
differ  considerably,  and  there  are  several  vet?  distinct  types. 
Some  have  a  clearly  deflned  white  centre,  the  other  portion  oi 
the  corolla  being  coloured ;  some  are  evenly  striped,  and  others 
are  irregularly  streaked  and  blotched.  The  double  flowers  are 
remarkable  for  their  great  size  and  fulness,  while  all  the  plants 
are  characterised  by  a  dwarf,  compact,  jet  Tigorous  habit  that 
is  most  satisfactory. 

A  coBKBapoHDEST  writes  as  follows  respecting  Salvia 

PABXNOSA  :— "This  is  a  most  beautiful  blue-flowered  species,  the 
spikes  of  which  when  cat  continue  to  open  flowers  (or  a  long  time. 
It  is  not  hardy,  but  is  very  useful  for  planting  in  borders  during 
the  summer  months.  In  habit  the  plant  is  erect,  with  ovate-lan- 
csolate  leaves,  and  its  flowers  in  terminal  spikes  are  ot  the  brightest 
lavender  blue.  Another  rare  species  flowered  recently  in  the 
greenhouse,  but  of  the  same  tint  as  8.  patens.  It  is  called  S.  eba- 
m»dritolia,  and  makes  a  well-formed  pot  plant,  freely  flowering 
in  neat  spikes  during  summer  when  variety  is  often  much  wanted. 
Both  these  are  grown  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden,  where  a 
large  number  of  the  tender  species  are  cultivated.'' 

One  ot  OUT  prettiest  British  species  of  St,  John's  Wort  is 

Hypsbicdu  VHDULATtm  (some  regard  it  as  a  variety  of  H. 
qnadrangnlum).  It  Is  8  inches  or  a  foot  high,  with  erect  stems 
bearing  small  leaves,  and  is  rendered  extremely  elegant  by  the 
numerous  red  buds,  which  are  intermixed  with  bright  yellow 
flowers.  It  to  well  worth  a  place  in  the  garden.  It  is  found  grow- 
ing wild  near  Plymouth  and  in  Cornwall. 

-  "J.  B.  8.  C."  writes  :— "I  read  with  special  Interest  the 
communications  in  the  last  issue  of  the  Journal  anent  the 
Stbawbebry-BATIKQ  BESTLEB.  H;  entomological  friends  can- 
not make  it  out  at  all ;  it  u  quite  contrary  to  all  theories  that 
Carabi  should  act  thus,  unless  their  natural  food  run  short,  which 
CO  uld  not  be  the  case  this  season.  However,  the  fact  seems  tfbll 
authenticated.  Hr.  ComhiU  of  Bjfleel  speaks  of  several  species 
being  noticed,  allied  to  each  otber  he  thinks.  I  should  like  to 
see  samples  ot  the  smaller  beetles  he  mentions,  perhaps  not  a 
Carabna  but  an  Otioibynchns.  The  weevils  of  that  genns  have 
been  taken  about  Strawberry  beds." 

Mbssbs.  H.  Cahkell  li  Bona,  Swanle;,  have  sent  ua  soma  . 

very  handsome  blooms  ot  PKNTSIBMOHs,  extremely  varied  and 
bright  in  colour,  of  great  size,  and  good  form.  Scarlet  ot  various 
shades,  crimson,  pnrple,  rose,  and  white  are  represented,  some  of 
the  bnu  being  particulariy  brilliant.  In  several  cases  the  blooms 
are  quite  bell-shaped,  and  even  in  outline  su^estive  of  small 
Gloxinias ;  some  ^so  have  a  white  throat,  with  the  outside  of  the 
tube  purple  or  crimson,  the  same  colour  forming  a  regular  margin 
round  the  lobes  of  the  corolla ;  in  others  the  throat  is  heavily 
streaked  with  colonr.  They  indicate  a  strain  of  coiuidenble 
merit  obtained  by  carefnl  selection,  > 

"  B.  B,"  writes  :— "  Now  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  finished  his' 

history  of  the  Vines  at  Lokqlxai  I  desire  to  tender  him  my  best 
thanks  for  the  moat  valuable  information  he  has  given  from  begu- 
iling to  end,    I  have  gained  mnch  valoable  instruction." 

■ Om  the  opening  day  of  the  BriUsh  Bee-keepers'  Associa- 
tion's Exhibition  at  Booth  Eendngton  last  week  Hessts.  J.  Carter 
and  Co.,  Eolbom,  contributed  a  large  collkotion  op  ToMATOta 
n  ikktb,  M[aesenttng  man^  excellent  varistiee.     Abont  three 
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dozen  plants  weie  staged  in  pots  10  inches  in  diameteri  and  some 
of  the  specimens  were  bearing  good  crops  of  froit.  Bach  well- 
known  yarieties  as  Hathaway's  Excelsior  and  Trophy  were  par- 
ticularly good,  other  noteworthy  Tarieties  being  Dedham  Fa* 
Tonrite,  Abundance,  Nisbett's  Victoria,  Boyal  Cluster,  and  Bed 
Currant. 

At  the  same  Exhibition  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons*  special 

PHIZES  FOB  Meloks  AND  CucuMBEBS  Were  Competed  for.  Two 
collections  were  staged,  the  premier  award  being  secured  by  Mr. 
G.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  Tonbridge,  who  staged  fine  fruits  of 
the  Melon  Snttons'  Hero  of  Lockinge  well  coloured  and  beau- 
tifully netted,  and  Buttons*  Hero  of  Bath  also  in  good  condition. 
The  Cucumbers  were  Buttons*  ImproTed  Telegraph  and  Marquis 
of  Lome,  even  and  fresh.  Mr.  G.  Steggles,  gardener  to  A.  W. 
Green,  Esq.,  Faulkner's  House,  Hadlow,  Tonbridge,  was  placed 
second  with  good  examples  of  Hero  of  Lockinge  and  Victory  of 
Bristol  Melons,  Duke  of  Connanght  and  Improred  Telegraph 
being  the  Cucumbers  shown  in  the  same  collection. 

-— ^  A  CHABMIVO  little  red-fruited  shrub  is  BiBES  OPULi- 
FOLIUM.  It  forms  a  dense  round  shrub  of  moderate  growth  with 
pretty  foliage,  and  is  coYcred  all  oyer  with  berries  in  short 
racemes,  in  colour  deeper  than  the  Bed  Currant,  and  as  orna- 
mental as  those  of  the  Mezereum.  They  are  quite  insipid,  and  of 
no  value  for  culinary  purposes. 

A  COBBESPONBENT  informs  us  that  *^  The  Nobthenden 

Floral  and  Hobticultubal  Sogiett's  Exhibition  held  last 
Saturday  in  Wythenshawe  Park,  was  a  great  success,  all  the 
classes  being  well  represented,  though  the  majority  were  only 
confined  to  gardeners  and  amateurs  in  the  district  Mr.  W. 
Neild,  gardener  to  W.  Tatton,  Esq. ;  Mr.  G.  Coulson,  gardener  to 
H.  Schill,  Esq. ;  Mr.  Jackson,  gardener  to  the  Bev.  E.  L.  Y 
Deacle,  were  some  of  the  leading  prisetakers.  A  collection  of 
thirty-nine  species  and  yaiieties  of  grasses  collected  in  the 
district,  neatly  labelled  and  tastefully  airanged,  deservedly 
secured  Mr.  T.  Bntwistle  of  Didsbnry  the  first  prize  in  that 
class,  and^were  much  admired.** 

Mb.  Bobebt  Wabnbb,  Broomfleld,  Chelmsford,  writes  :— 

"  In  the  spring  of  this  year  for  several  weeks  your  paper  contained 
articles  on  wasps,  one  stating  that  when  many  queen  wasps  were 
seen  early  or  in  springtime  such  a  circumstance  did  not  prove  that 
there  would  be  many  wasps  in  the  autumn.  My  gardeners  state 
they  never  knew  so  many  queen  wasps  in  spring  and  such  a  dearth 
of  wasps  now.  Gooseberries  are  over,  plenty  of  Plums  are  ready 
for  them,  and  yet  at  present  not  a  single  wasp  has  been  seen* 
Will  your  readers  kindly  state  in  your  paper  their  experience  this 
year?'* 

Mb.  W.  Connelly,  The  Gardens,  Leagram  Hall,  near 

Preston,  writes :— "  The  eablt  Potato  cbop  is  unusually  good 
here  this  season,  especially  the  kidneys.  We  have  large,  clean, 
smooth  tubers,  and  plenty  of  them,  but  the  disease  is  spreading 
very  rapidly.  I  have  dishaulmed  all  those  that  are  not  quite  ready 
for  lifting^-a  remedy  that  goes  a  long  way  to  save  the  crop  if  done 
before  the  disease  reaches  the  tubers.  The  late  kinds  are  also 
looking  well,  particularly  the  Magnum  Bonums,  and  as  yet  quite 
free  from  the  disease ;  but  I  am  afraid  they  will  not  be  free  long, 
especially  if  the  heavy  rains  which  we  have  had  lately  continue 
much  longer." 

We  are  requested  to  note  that  on  the  2nd  inst  the  firm 

of  Thomas  Gbeen  k,  Son  (Limited),  Smithfield  Ironworks, 
Leeds,  held  the  third  annual  meeting  of  the  Shareholders  at  the 
offices  of  the  Company,  96,  North  Street,  Leeds,  Mr.  Green, 
Governing  Director,  nominating  Mr.  W.  Baxter  to  the  chair.  The 
Chairman,  in  moving  the  adoption  of  the  last  balance  sheet,  said 
that  during  the  three  years  the  Company  had  been  in  existence 


they  had  paid  a  dividend  of  26  per  cent.,  in  addition  to  which 
they  had  written  off  nearly  £6000  by  way  of  depreciation  of 
plant  and  freehold.  They  had  every  prospect  of  an  equally  suc- 
cessful year.  He  also  stated  that  the  Company  were  now 
removing  from  their  old  premises  in  Blackfriars  Boad,  London, 
the  lease  of  which  expires  next  year,  to  those  larger  and  more 
commodious  premises  formerly  known  as  the  Surrey  Chapel. 
After  some  further  observations  the  Chairman  proposed  that  a 
dividend  at  the  rate  of  10  per  cent,  for  the  year  1881  be  declared 
upon  the  capital  of  the  Company,  to  be  paid  on  the  1st  of  Sep- 
tember, free  of  income  tax.  This  was  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  W. 
Green,  and  carried.  Messrs.  T.  B.  Jones  k  Co.  of  Albion  Place, 
Leeds,  were  re-appointed  auditors.  The  Chairman  proposed  the 
re-election  of  Mr.  Hebblethwaite  as  a  Director  on  his  retirement 
by  rotation.  Mr.  Thos.  Green  seconded  it,  and  it  was  cairied. 
The  meeting  then  terminated. 


LILIUMS. 

TOUB  correspondent  '<  C.  P.  P.  **  in  last  week's  Journal 
to  know  the  management  of  Lilinm  lancifolium  and  L.  umbel- 
latum  after  flowering  in  pots.  We  do  not  grow  L.  nmbellatnm, 
bat  have  succeeded  very  well  with  L.  lancifolium  and  others.  The 
way  they  are  treated  is  as  follows  :~-After  flowering  they  are  placed 
outside  on  an  ash  border  till  the  bulbs  are  ripe,  water  being  gra- 
dually withheld.  The  bulbs  are  then  taken  out  of  the  pots,  all 
decayed  matter  picked  off  them,  and  repotted.  The  soil  used  is 
loam  and  sand,  with  a  little  leaf  soil  added.  If  the  pots  are  the 
same  size  as  we  use^namely,  8  inches  and  10  inches,  a  space  of 
about  2^  inches  or  3  inches  should  be  left  for  top-dressing  with 
loam  and  cowdung  in  the  summer.  When  potted  they  may  be 
placed  in  their  winter  quarters  at  once,  which  is  any  convenient 
Dorder  where  they  can  be  covered  with  8  inches  depth  of  ashes. 
They  aie  left  there  till  March  or  April,  when  the  bulbs  will  com- 
mence growing,  and  may  be  taken  to  a  greenhouse  or  shed  safe 
from  frost.  When  taken  to  the  f onner  they  could  be  placed  in  a 
row  on  the  floor,  the  side  which  is  least  exposed  to  the  sun,  as, 
in  case  any  of  them  have  commenced  growing  in  the  ashes,  the 
sun*s  powerful  rays  would  blacken  their  bleached  stems.  They 
then  could  be  taken  for  forcing  as  required,  of  course  taking  the 
most  forward  first,  and  leaving  the  others  for  later  batches. — 
A.  B.  P.  

BOYAL  HOBTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

August  8th« 

Sbvbral  features  of  especial  interest  distinguished  this  meetingi 
but  the  most  important  were  the  fruit  trees  from  Messrs.  J.  Yeifcchi 
the  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Kelway,  and  the  Tomatoes  and  Petunias 
from  Messrs.  J.  Carter.  The  two  last-named  gronps  were  arranpied 
on  tables  in  the  vestibule,  the  Petunias  being  particularly  attractive. 
Though  not  crowded  the  Council-room  was  well  filled  wiui  exhibits. 

Fbuit  Committeb.-^H.  J.  Yeitoh,  Bsq.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  J. 
Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  a  collection  of  seventeen  varieties  of 
Apples,  including  Lord  Suffield,  Ecklinville  Seedling,  and  Hawthorn- 
den,  very  fine.  They  also  sent  four  plants  of  Negro  Largo  Fig  in 
pots,  together  with  some  well-ripened  fruits  of  the  same  variety,  for 
which  a  certificate  was  awarded.  When  fully  ripe  the  fruits  are  of 
even  turbinate  form,  3  or  4  inches  long,  and  diurk  orown  or  black.  A 
silver  Knightian  medal  was  also  awarded  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  for  a 
collection  of  fruit  trees  in  pots ;  Pears.  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and 
Apples  being  represented  by  specimens  bearing  very  eood  crops  of 
fine  fruits.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Gilbert. 
Burffhley,  for  a  collection  of  twelve  varieties  of  very  fine  Potatoes,  ot 
good  eiae,  even,  and  neat.  Mr.  H.  Eckford,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey, 
Boreatton  Park,  Shrewsbury,  sent  a  collection  of  eight  varieties  of 
Peas,  which  were  characterised  by  the  Committee  as  very  promising. 
Mr.  J.  Broadfoot,  gardener  to  Col.  Miller,  Shotover  (hardens,  Whatley, 
sent  some  fine  Late  Admirable  Peaches.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  k  Sons, 
Crawley,  Sussex,  sent  fruits  of  Barly  Lowfield  Apple,  which  was»  how- 
ever, considered  inferior  to  other  varieties  in  cultivation.  A  bronze 
medal  was  awarded  to  Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.,  High  Holbom,  for 
a  large  collection  of  Tomatoes  in  pots,  including  about  sixty  speci- 
mens and  nearly  as  many  varieties.  Some  of  the  plants  were  bearing 
large  and  handsome  fruits. 

Floral  Committke .—Bev.  H.  Harpnr-Crewe  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
Kelway  k  Sons,  Lan^port,  Somerset,  exhibited  a  handsome  collection 
of  Glflbdioli,  comprising  sixty  spikes  of  excellent  varieties,  several 
being  new,  and  were  honoured  with  certificates.  The  flowers  were  of 
great  size,  the  spikes  being  long,  massive,  and  compact.  Some  of  the 
best  varieties,  exclusive  of  those  that  were  certificated,  were  the 
following :— Belgica,  pale  mauve  streaked  with  crimson ;  Argus,  rich 
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scarlet  with  white  streaks ;  Sir  0.  Kares,  rose  streaked  with  crimson  ; 
Lord  AlliDgton,  yei j  bright  salmon  scarlet ;  Mr.  Derrj,  pale  rosy 
purple ;  Shaksroare,  white,  with  a  crimson  stripe  in  lower  petal ; 
Dachess  of  Westminster,  blush,  very  delicate  ;  Agricola,  white, 
suffused  with  rose  and  streaked  with  crimson.  A  collection  of  single 
P^ethrum  blooms  was  also  staged  by  the  same  firm,  most  of  them 
being  lar^e  and  bright.  A  medal  was  awarded  for  this  collection. 
Mr.  Francis  Bmith,  West  Dulwich,  contributed  a  collection  of  doable 
Balsams  in  pots  representing  extremely  Tarie4  colours,  the  flowers 
large,  full,  and  of  good  form.    A  rote  of  thanks  was  awarded. 

Messrs.  H.  Gannell  A  Sons,  Swanley,  contributed  stands  of  hand- 
some Show,  Fancy,  and  single  Dahlia  blooms,  the  two  first-named 
being  distinguished  by  their  size,  substance,  ana  good  form,  while  the 
latter  were  noteworthy  for  the  brilliancy  of  the  scarlet,  crimson,  and 
maroon  tints.  Some  fine  blooms  of  Salpielossis  were  also  staged, 
several  of  a  crimson  tint  streaked  with  yellow  being  very  distmct 
and  attractive.  Mr.  T.  Ware,  Tottenham,  contributed  a  large  collec- 
tion of  single  Dahlias,  for  which  a  vote  of  thanks  was  awuded.  A 
number  of  the  be^t  varieties  were  represented,  together  with  several 
handsome  unnamed  seedlings.  A  collection  of  varieties  of  Phlox 
decnssata  was  also  staged,  and  some  fine  blooms  of  the  white  Clove 
Carnation  Gloire  de  Nancy.  Mr.  H.  G.  Smythe,  17a,  Coal  Yard, 
Drury  Lane,  sent  blooms  of  the  new  Carnation  Mary  Morris,  a  charm- 
ing rose-coloured  self  of  great  merit.  A  desire  was  expressed  that  a 
plant  be  shown.  A  collection  of  blooms  of  Carnation  Chiswick  Bed 
was  also  sent  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  It  is  particu- 
larly remarkable  for  deep  scarlet  red  of  the  blooms,  which  are,  how- 
ever, rather  small.  The  General  Horticultural  Company,  Melbourne 
Nurseij,  Anerley,  sent  plants  of  the  glossy  red-leaved  Caladium 
Frederick  Bause  and  Nepenthes  superba  and  Hookerse,  the  former 
bearing  about  two  dozen  pitchers,  and  the  latter  having  large  richly 
blotched  pitchers. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  t  Sons,  Chel- 
seik  for  a  most  interesting  collection  of  flowers  of  ornamental  shrubs 
and  trees  from  their  Coombe  Wood  Nurseries,  Ceanothuses,  Hyperi- 
cums, Veronicas,  Ac,  beinff  largely  represented.  Many  very  choice 
shrubs  were  also  included,  one  very  noticeable  being  Eucryphia 
pinnatifida  with  rich  green  leaves  and  white  flowers.  Mr.  H.  Eck- 
ford,  gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey,  Boreatton  Park,  Shrewsbury,  sent  a 
collection  of  Sweet  Peas,  amongst  which  were  several  fine  varieties, 
especially  one  named  Bronze  Prince,  of  a  rich  purple  hue,  the  stan- 
dard being  of  a  reddish  bronze  tint.  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest 
Hill,  sent  a  plant  of  a  particularly  handsome  Tuberous  Begonia 
named  Dr.  Masters,  the  flowers  being  bright  scarlet,  very  large,  the 
petals  broad  and  rounded.  Mr.  W.  Howard,  Southgate,  vras  awarded 
a  vote  of  thanks  for  a  fine  collection  of  Carnation  blooms. 

A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holborn,  for  an  extensive  and  handsome  group  of  single  and  double 
Petunias,  which  formed  a  highly  attractive  display  in  the  vestibule. 
The  plants  were  very  dwarf  and  well  flowered,  the  blooms  large,  richly 
and  diversely  coloured,  and  very  fragrant.  Of  the  single  varieties 
the  most  noteworthy  were  Queen  of  Boses,  White  Pearl,  Purple 
Prince,  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  King  Crimson.  The  best  doubles 
being  Double  Bosett^,  Bridesmaid,  A.  F.  Barron.  Prince  George,  Iris, 
Elaine,  Cetewayo,  Yiolet  Beale,  and  Mrs.  Hathom.  A  pretty  and 
interesting  group  of  Gresneraceous  plants  was  sent  from  Chiswick, 
some  well-grown  Achimenes,  Tydseas,  Plectopomas,  Bosonowias, 
Eucodonias,  and  Scheerias  being  represented. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following. 
Gladwlut  Bono  (Kelwav). — ^Flowers  large  in  a  close  spike,  rich,  dark 
scarlet,  the  lower  petals  being  tinged  with  rosy  purple. 

Oladkiui  Jamei  Mcintosh  (Kelway).  —  Flowers  very  large,  the 
petals  broad,  salmon  scarlet  streaked  with  a  darker  shade ;  lower 
petals  crimson  at  the  base ;  spike  massive. 

Gladlolut  Ala  (Kelway). — A  charming  variety,  rich  rose,  the  base 
and  centre  of  the  petals  white. 

Gladwiut  A,  F,  Barron  (Kelway). — ^Yeij  bright  scarlet,  long  well- 
formed  spike,  neat  flowers,  the  petals  bemg  streaked  in  the  centre 
with  white. 

Godetia  Satin  Rote  (Carter). — An  extremely  handsome  variety  with 
large,  rich,  rosy  flowers,  possessing  a  satiny  gloss  that  is  ver^  pleasing. 
The  plant  is  of  dwarf  habit  and  exceedingly  floriferous,  being  one  of 
the  most  showy  we  have  seen. 

Phalanoptit  violacea  Schraderi  (Ballantine). — ^A  beautiful  and  dis- 
tinct variety,  with  large  flowers  of  a  uniform  brieht  purple  colour, 
the  petals  being  broad  and  rounded.  It  was  shown  by  Mr.  ballantine, 
gardener  to  Baron  Schr^er,  The  Dell,  Egham. 

Poivpodium  mdaare  eomvbieMe  Fowleri  (Stansfield). — ^A  graceful 
dwarf  variety  with  finely  divided  fronds  6  or  6  inches  long,  and  some- 
what suggestive  in  general  texture  and  appearance  of  some  of  the 
slender  'mchomanes. 

^  Seolopendriufn  mdgare  eriipum  mtUtifidum  (Stansfield). — ^A  bold  dis- 
tinct Fern  with  rich  green  fronds,  the  margin  very  strongly  undulated, 
thA  apex  being  divided  and  crested. 

Lattrea  numtana  coronant  (Stansfield).— A  slender  graceful  Fern 
with  pinnate  fronds  1  foot  to  18  inches  long,  the  pinnse  being  neatly 
arisped  at  the  apex. 

&ceet  Pea  Bronze  Prince  ^ckford). — A  very  distinct  variety  with 
large  flowers,  the  keel  and  wmgs  rich  purple,  the  standard  broad,  and 
of  a  peculiar  bronzy  red  hue. 


Petttnta  Afrt.  Dunnett  (Carter). — ^Blooms  very  large  and  full,  white, 
rich  crimson  in  the  centre.    Very  fragrant  ana  handsome. 


WHY,  WHEN,  AND  HOW  WE  MANURE  OUR 

VINES. 

Thsbe  are  two  statements  in  the  article  by  **  Single-handed  " 
on  the  above  subject,  given  in  your  last  number  at  page  95,  which 
are  to  my  mind  somewhat  misleading  if  not  qualified.  I  should 
gather  from  his  words  (for  so  he  states)  tha^  *'  of  course,  urine 
[whether  of  human  beings  or  animals,  whether  of  horses  or  cows 
or  swine]  contains  no  phosphoric  acid."  Again,  he  says,  **  I  used 
bones  very  sparingly  tor  two  reasons,  one  being  that  we  have  a 
tank  always  filled  with  sewage  water,  and  t?uit  everybody  hnoroi 
(the  italics  are  mine^  is  particularly  rich  in  phosphoric  acid  J'*  1 
find,  however,  that  although  the  urine  of  horses  and  cattle  is  prac- 
tically deficient  in  phosphoric  acid,  yet  the  urine  of  sheep  con- 
tains 7  grains  of  pnospnoric  acid  to  the  gallon ;  that  of  swine 
contains  49  grains  ;  and  the  urine  of  man  no  less  than  119  grains 
per  gallon  (these  quantities  are  deduced  from  Wolfs  tables) ; 
whereas  sewage  water  contains  only  from  1  to  1'75  grain  per 
gallon,  and  "  Single-handed  "  mentions  that  the  sewage  water 
he  used  was  "  very  weak."  "  Sinqlb-handbd  "  informs  us  that 
in  times  of  drought  he  had  no  other  water  than  sewage  water,  and 
that  he  "  never  hesitated  to  use  it  freely,  with  first-rate  results." 
Few  will  doubt  this,  but  many,  and  I  among  the  number,  should 
be  inclined  to  attribute  these  first-rate  results  rather  to  the  water 
than  to  the  phosphoric  acid  it  contains,  more  especially  as  on  read- 
ing further  we  learn  that  in  the  opinion  of  ^'  Single-handed  " 
"  among  plant  foods  water  occupies  the  chief  place,  just  as  water 
is  the  chief  item  in  every  bUl  of  fare  for  animals."  .  .  .  *'  No 
matter  what  other  food  is  provided,  unless  water  is  used  very 
freely  first-rate  results  need  not  be  expected ;"  and,  again,  "Those 
who  have  been  most  successful  have  all  used  water  freely."  I 
should  like  to  know  whether  **  Single-handed  "  does  not  really 
think  as  I  do  in  this  matter,  although  his  words  might  seem  to 
imply  differently. — Inquibsb. 


ARRANGEMENT  OF  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

HOWBYBB  well  plants  may  be  grown  for  this  purpose,  we  often 
find  them  crowded  together  so  ao  to  have  as  much  bloom  as 
possible  within  a  moderate  space.  This  is  a  great  failing  with 
many  young  men,  who  evidenUy  think  that  the  more  planto  they 
can  place  on  a  stage  the  greater  is  the  display,  and  it  is  often 
difiScult  to  induce  them  to  follow  a  different  course.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  quickly  acquire  the  art  of  arranging  plants  effectively. 
Where  small  decorative  plants  are  grown  they  are  often  placed  so 
as  to  form  an  even  bank  which  has  the  appearance  of  being  clipped 
into  shape  with  the  shears.  This  ideal  arrangement  is  carried  to 
excess  in  many  establishments  ;  we  cannot  blame  young  men  for 
ideas  which  they  have  gained  from  others  whom  they  have  been 
accustomed  to  regard  as  authorities. 

In  some  gardens  there  is  but  little  opportunity  of  displaying 
well-grown  plants  to  advantage.  The  stages  are  often  far  from 
suitable,  and  the  houses  too  small.  To  see  flowering  plants  to 
the  greatest  advantage  it  is  absolutely  necessary  that  they  be 
either  arranged  on  the  floor  or  on  low  stages  so  that  the  whole 
can  be  looked  down  upon.  Where  the  stages  are  ill  constructed, 
even  if  the  greatest  care  and  taste  are  employed,  well-grown  plants 
cannot  be  shown  in  half  their  real'  beauty.  Stages  should  not 
exceed  7  to  8  inches  in  height  above  the  path,  and  should  be  from 
2  feet  6  inches  to  3  feet  wide,  then  elegant  arrangements  can  be 
carried  out  with  ease.  It  is  essential  that  the  glass  be  within  a 
short  distance  of  the  stage,  as  with  abundance  of  light  amongst  the 
plants  the  flowers  last  longer.  Some  may  say,  If  any  arrange* 
ment  sloping  towards  the  centre  of  the  house  were  adopted,  tiie 
pots  in  the  back  row  and  those  employed  for  elevating  any 
plants  that  require  it  could  be  seen  from  the  outside  and  would 
prove  objectionable.  By  frosting  the  glass  to  1  foot  or  14  inches 
above  the  brickwork  this  disadvantage  will  be  overcome,  yet 
abundance  of  light  would  be  admitted. 

Light  and  elegant  designs  can  easily  be  carried  out  where 
fine-foliage  and  lowering  plants  are  associated.  To  my  mind 
Palms,  Dracssnas,  and  similar  plants  add  a  beauty  and  distinctive 
character  to  the  whole  which  can  scarcely  be  achieved  when  they 
are  excluded,  though  flowering  plants  may  be  employed  if  some 
of  very  distinct  and  elegant  habit  are  included.  To  attain  real 
sncoess  crowding  must  be  carefully  avoided.  At  the  same  time  there 
should  be  no  approach  to  scantiness.  Each  plant  should  be 
placed  so  that  its  particular  attractions  are  well  displayed,  and 
some  should  be  elevated  so  as  to  vary  the  general  outline. 

Bpacrises  f  op  light  arrangements  during  winter  and  spring  are 
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inTftluable ;  their  long  slender  Btems  bearing  yarionsly  coloured 
flowers  rise  well  above  the  more  sturdy  growers.  By  growing  a 
number  of  plants  a  long  succession  can  be  maintained.  Celosias 
with  their  various  shades  of  rich  crimson  and  yellow  combioed 
with  their  lasting  properties  command  for  them  a  foremost  place 
during  the  iii  inter  when  grown  in  5  and  6-inch  pots.  Kuj  borbia 
jacquiniasflora  should  be  grown  in  numbers  in  small  pots,  their 
slender  stems  and  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  gracefully  arching 
above  other  plants  have  a  most  elegant  effect.  Amaryllises  are 
very  handsome;  A.  Johnsonii  and  its  varieties  are  moderately 
cheap,  and  strong  bulbs  never  fail  to  produce  two  and  often  three 
spikes  of  flowers.  With  this  variety  the  flowers  are  produced 
before  the  foliage  is  developed,  and  are  on  this  account  even  more 
serviceable.  Tbey  can  be  grown  in  5  and  6-inch  pots  providing 
they  are  liberally  supplied  with  liquid  manure  while  growing. 

Begonia  manicata  and  B.  herscleifolia  are  amongst  the  most 
useful  plants  we  possess.  The  flowei^jng  season  can  be  greatly 
prolonged  by  retarding  some  and  bringing  forward  others  in  heat 
until  their  flowers  are  about  to  open,  when  they  will  stand  con* 
servatory  treatment  providing  the  temperature  ranges  from  45°  to 
50^,  and  the  flowers  will  last  longer  than  would  be  the  case  if 
retained  in  heat.  Tlese  are  not  grown  in  large  numbers  now,  but 
they  are  worth  any  care,  and  their  flowers  are  also  very  useful  in 
a  cut  state  for  vases.  Young  plants  are  best  annually  produced, 
and  I  consider  a  good  batch  of  the  utmost  importance  either  in 
the  stove  or  conservatory.  Lilium  longifolium  is  also  useful,  and 
if  grown  in  pots  for  a  season  or  two  can  be  had  in  flower  very 
early  in  the  season.  This  Lilium  I  consider  the  best  of  all  for 
decoration  in  small  pots,  and  should  be  grown  in  every  garden. 

Pruous  sinensis  flore-pleno  is  scarcely,  excelled  for  the  purpose 
mentioned.  Plants  in  small  pots  with  from  two  to  six  shoots  are 
preferable  to  those  of  larger  size.  Their  slender  shoots  can  be 
had  in  a  season  nearly  2  feet  6  inches  in  length,  and  if  well 
ripened  will  be  laden  with  snow-white  double  flowers  at  this 
season  of  the  year. 

Many  Orchids  are  charming  for  this  purpose,  but  I  will  only 
mention  one,  Odontoglossum  Alexandre.  Its  delicate  flowers  are 
produced  on  a  graceful  arching  spike,  and  when  the  plants  are 
judiciously  associated  with  other  flowering  plants  they  add  con- 
siderably to  the  effect. 

It  will  clearly  be  seen  from  the  above  that  formal  arrangements 
are  by  no  means  advocated.  When  plants  are  staged  for  effect  it 
is  important  that  they  be  disposed  so  as  to  present  a  varied  as 
well  as  pleasing  and  striking  appearance.  This  is  readily  accom- 
plished by  the  exercise  of  taste  and  judgment,  and  a  knowledge  of 
what  plants  are  fuitable  for  the  purpose. — ^W.  Bardnet. 


(ENOTHERAS. 


On  my  return  from  visiting  several  gardens  in  Surrey  famous 
for  their  collections  of  hardy  plants,  I  see  no  reason  to  change  my 
opinion  about  the  best  hardy  CEnotheras  expressed  on  page  101. 
I  saw  nothing  to  induce  me  to  add  to  or  detract  from  the  list  there 
given,  but  I  find  a  want  of  agreement  about  the  names.  With 
respect  to  one  which  I  received  and  described  as  CE.  riparia,  I 
believe  the  name  is  incorrect;  it  is  more  commonly  named 
(E.  coespitosa  or  (E,  linearis,  the  latter  being  the  name  given  to  it 
in  the  garden  at  Kew.  The  true  (E.  riparia  is  not  unlike  (E.  fruti- 
oosa  or  (E.  Fraseri,  but  inferior  to  them,  and  as  it  flowers  at  the 
flame  time  is  not  often  grown.  With  respect  to  the  two  last- 
named  I  find  a  want  of  agreement,  and  by  gardeners  they  may 
be  taken  as  one ;  but  I  find  that  some  plants  divide  the  stalk 
and  prolong  the  flowering  part  of  it,  the  other  being  generally 
simple-stalked  and  producing  more  of  an  umbel  of  flowers. 
jUrter  consulting  **  Loudon's  Encyclopssdia,"  I  conclude  that  the 
latter  is  (£.  Fraseri,  and  the  former  (E.  fruticosa.  He  gives 
3  feet  as  the  height  of  fruticosa,  and  1^  foot  of  Fraseri,  but 
both  exceed  these  heights  in  my  soil  according  to  situation  ; 
the  branching  species  is,  however,  the  taller.  Some  variation 
exists  in  the  naming  of  the  species  I  described  as  (E.  mar- 
ginata,  a  synonym  being  CE.  eximea  :  but  the  former  name, 
though  sometimes  applied  to  a  species  with  smaller  flowers,  is 
adopted  at  Kew  for  the  kind  with  the  large  white  flowers.  A 
species  sent  to  me  as  CE.  prostrata  and  (£.  acaulis  with  incised 
leaves  and  medium-sized  pale  yellow  flowers  is  here  a  rank  weed. 

— C.  WOLLKY  DOD. 


^  EXTBNDVD  BLOOif INO  OF  PELARGONIUMS.— I  am  HOW  referring  to 
the  Show,  Fancy,  and  Re.^^al  varietieB.  I  have  often  heard  different 
growers  complain  of  the  short  time  those  keep  in  flower,  especially 
the  Show  and  Fancy  types.  Some  blame  the  narseryman,  and,  I  hare 
always  thought,  most  unfairly.  Hine  are  ncfw  most  beautifully  in 
bloom,  but  I  nave  always  n^aintained  this  is  dependent  on  the  systeaai 


of  treatment.  Cool  treatment  and  partial  shade  from  the  strong  rays 
of  the  sun  are  the  secrets  of  extended  bloom.  To  this  I  might  add 
small  pots  but  rich  compost  and  occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure. 
W.  J.  M.,  Clonmel, 

BENECIO  PULCHEB. 

The  Groundsels  or  Senecios  are  a  very  extensive  family,  num- 
bering nearly  one  thousand  species,  very  variable  in  form  and 
size ;  so  remarkable  are  they  in  this  respect  that  there  is  a  gradual 
passage  from  small  fleshy  annuals  to  tall  arborescent  perennials. 
They  occur  in  almost  every  latitude,  but  are  particularly  abun- 
dant  in  temperate  regions  ;  very  strong  in  Southern  Africa,  not 
less  than  two  hundred  species  finding  a  home  there,  and  they  are 
very  plentiful  in  temperate  South  America.  In  this  country  they 
are  represented  by  several  species,  of  which  the  common  Groundsel 
(S.  vulgaris)  and  the  Rag-weed  (S.  Jaeobsea)  are  perhaps  the 
most  common ;  and  if  we  were  to  judge  the  merits  of  the  family  for 
decorative  uses  by  the  former  standara  we  should  ceaae  to  enter- 
tain anything  like  friendly  feelings  towards  them.  Happily, 
however,  many  of  them  are  extremely  showy,  both  hardy  and 
tender  kinds ;  many  of  the  alpine  spedes  are  very  pretty  rock 
plants,  and  by  no  means  common.  Of  all  the  introduced  hardy 
kinds  perhaps  the  subject  of  these  remarks  is  the  showiest.  It  is 
a  vigorous-growing  perennial  with  large  fleshy  or  almost  leathery 
leaves  of  a  deep  green  colour  and  shining ;  the  radical  or  root 
leaves  are  variously  dentated  and  lobed,  while  those  on  the  stem 
are  ragged  and  irregularly  cut  The  flower  stems  are  from  2  to 
3  feet  high,  very  stout,  freely  branching  at  the  top,  and  supporting 
numerous  flowers  wiUi  the  rays  of  a  brilliant  purplish-crimson 
colour,  and  the  disk  or  centre  golden  yellow,  measuring  3  inches 
or  more  in  diameter,  and  lasting  a  considerable  time  in  beauty. 
It  flowers  during  the  late  autumn  months,  when  it  is  of  special 
interest  and  very  welcome  ;  and  when  well  cultivated  it  is  a  most 
attractive  plant— indeed  so  effective  is  it  that  there  is  no  pUmt  in 
flower  with  the  same  coloration  comparable  to  it.  S.  speciosus, 
more  recently  introduced,  is  also  a  bnlliant-flowered  species,  but  I 
am  much  afraid  that  it  will  not  prove  hardy  with  us,  otherwise  it 
would  be  an  invaluable  addition  to  our  boroers. 

Cullivation.^lt  is  one  of  those  plants  which  may  readily  be 
cultivated  in  ordinary  borders  and  with  similar  treatment,  but 
especially  does  it  thrive  in  rich  loamy  aoil  in  a  damp  situation,  as 
it  enjoys  plenty  of  moisture  during  the  summer  months.  Some 
plants  last  season  planted  in  almost  a  swampy  place  developed 
remarkably  and  flowered  very  freely;  in  fact  a  conooisseur  of 
such  plants  stated  he  had  never  seen  the  species  in  finer  condition. 
Some  of  the  fiowers  measured  4^  inches  across,  and  the  rays  were 
proportionately  broad,  which  I  consider  was  entirely  due  to  the 
circumstances  under  which  the  plants  were  grown.  As  regards 
the  pot  culture  of  this  plant,  there  is  no  difficulty  in  securing  good 
flowering  plants  by  that  treatment  in,  say,  5  or  6-inch  pots,  using 
as  soil  go^  yellow  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  well-decayed  cow  manure 
with  some  wood  ashes  and  sand,  or  in  lieu  of  the  ashes  fine  nodules 
of  charcoal :  the  latter  is  of  decided  advantage  in  growing  the 
plant  Perfect  drainage  is  also  esaentia],  and  an  abundance  of 
moisture  during  the  growing  season  ;  and  it  would  be  advisable  to 
plunge  the  pots  in  some  material  such  as  spent  hops  or  ashes, 
which  would  greatly  assist  to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist.  The 
advantages  of  pot  culture  would  be  great^  especially  in  the  case  of 
very  late-fiowering  plants,  which  are  liable  to  be  mined  by  the 
earlier  frosts,  as  they  could  then  be  easily  placed  under  shelter, 
and  would  be  useful  for  the  decoration  of  the  conservatory,  being 
well  adapted  for  arranging  with  groupe  of  plants  on  the  floor. 
As  the  stems  are  tall  the  flowers  would  in  that  position  be  seen  to 
greater  advantage,  and  would  certainly  be  most  effective.  If  the 
flowers  are  very  late  and  it  is  desirable  to  secure  them  from  the 
frost  it  will  be  necessary  to  protect  them  during  the  night  with  a 
mat  or  some  covering,  as  I  have  found  it  difficult  to  move  the 
plants  when  established  in  the  soil  owing  to  the  absence  of  flbrous 
roots  to  keep  the  soil  together.  The  plimt  is  liable  to  the  attack 
of  a  rusty-looking  fuogus,  which  frequently  affects  every  part  of 
the  foliage ;  this  I  think  is  mainly  due  in  many  instances  to 
stagnant  soil,  and  charcoal  added  to  the  soil  appears  of  great 
benefit,  or  flowers  of  sulphur  dusted  on  the  foliage  is  prejudicial 
to  its  development. 

Propagation. — When  we  possess  such  a  valuable  plant  it  is  of 
great  interest  to  know  the  b^st  way  to  increase  it  and  contribute 
in  every  possible  way  to  its  rapid  distribution.  It  is  not  readily 
increased  by  division,  but  there  are  still  two  other  methods  by 
which  the  stock  can  be  multiplied — viz.,  by  seed  and  root-cuttings. 
The  first  plan  is  not  to  be  encouraged,  as,  to  begin  with,  the  seed 
is  very  expensive  and  very  slow  in  germination,  which  to  the 
amateur  frequently  cause  great  disappointment.  The  other 
method — viz.,  by  root-cuttings,  is  most  expeditious  though  not 
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gencrallj  kDOim,  ther^tfon  I  shftll  describe  it  in  detsil.  Wheo 
the  plant  is  well  eetabliBbed  large  flesb;  roots  are  freely  produced 
about  tbe  thickness  of  straw  ;  these  ma;  be  takeo  from  Uie  pUnt 
ADj  time  from  early  Bpring  till  autumn,  and,  ot  coone,  it  U  onlj 
adrisable  to  remoTe  as  manj  roots  at  necesMrjto  secare  sufficient 
atock,  or  the  plant  nill  suffer  severely.  The  roots  should  be  cat 
into  pieces  an  inch  or  more  long  with  a  sharp  knife,  and  dibbled 
thicUy  in  pots  of  toil  and  covered  with  sbsrp  silver  sand,  so  that 
the  upper  end  of  the  cnttiog  is  juit  level  with  the  surface  of  Ibe 
toil,  which  should  be  made  op  ot  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  nith 
tbe  pots  thOTOugblj  drained  ;  and  when  filled  with  the  root-cut- 
tinga  the  pots  should  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  and  kept  close  and 


if  the  cuttioKs  will  be  well  csllosed  in  a  lew  d&js,  and  a  bud  o 
buds  will  be  formed,  while  the  lower  end  emila  roots ;  and  in  dne 
course  young  plants  will  be  f ally  formed,  which  should  be' care- 
fally  potted  in  the  ume  kind  of  rail  with  some  pieces  of  char- 
coal finely  broken,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame  kept  close  until 
thej^  are  quite  established,  when  they  may  be  exposed  or  planted 
out  in  the  open  ground.  It  kept  in  pots  it  is  adrisable  to  plangs 
tbe  pots  in  some  suitable  material.  By  this  means  there  is  no 
difficulty  in  propagating  tbe  plant  by  Uie  thousand  if  required. 
To  begin  with,  it  is  preferable  to  purchaM  plants  rather  than  aeeds, 
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it  Tciy  well,  but  occasional  supplies  ot  weak  liquid  aannre  will 
prore  benedcial  when  growth  is  advancing.  The  rtoot«  mnst  be 
trained  in  a  position  where  they  will  be  well  exposed  to  light,  and 
it  is  advisable  to  allow  some  ot  the  young  growths  to  hang  free, 
H  the  plant  then  has  a  more  gracefol  appearance.  Care  is  needed 
to  keep  the  plant  clean,  m  insects,  snch  as  scale  or  mealy  bug, 
ate  tieqaently  rather  trooblosome.  During  winter  comparatively 
little  water  is  needed,  giving  only  sofficicat  to  keep  the  soil 
modentely  moist. 

CHLOHA  I'BRFOLIATA  QRANDIFLOBA. 
Tbib  was  the  name  under  which  tbe  late  Mr.  O.  Joad,  who  was 

k  good  botanist,  used  to  grow  tbe  brilliant  biennial,  mentioned  by 


yonr  coneapoadent  on  page  32  as  being  so  oinamenUI  m  the  plan  t 
house  in  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge,    Hr.Joad  told  me 

that  he  did  not  know  its  origin,  but  that  he  believed  it  to  be  a 
variety  of  the  wild  British  plant  C.  perfoliata.  Tbe  large- flowered 
soQthem  natural  varieties  of  some  native  species,  with  their  many 
variations  in  form,  are  so  deceptive  that  it  is  seldom  sate  to  dia- 
believo  in  identity  because  of  differanoe  in  appearance.  We  are 
told  that  the  grandifiora  forms  ot  Pmoella  are  nothing  but  con- 
tinental forma  ot  P.  vulgaris  ;  and  our  common  wild  Bluebell 
(C.  rotundif  olia)  is  sold  uodet  at  least  a  doien  different  names,  some 
of  them  being  giant  alpine  forms,  but  several  ot  them  found  on 
English  and  Welsh  mountaioi.  Bat  many  of  us  woald  like  to 
know  the  history  ot  this  Chlora,  which  is  not  yet  common  in  seed 
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catalognes.  It  certainly  is  far  less  hardy  than  our  native  plant, 
for  I  had  two  pans  of  healthy  seedlings  killed  by  frost  in  a  frame 
in  the  winter  of  1880. 

I  am  not  one  of  those  who  think  that  Natare  is  the  best  guide  in 
gardening  operations,  where  plants  cannot  always  have  their  natural 
conditions  supplied  to  them  ;  but  with  regard  to  the  time  of  sow- 
ing plants  which  are  biennial  in  nature,  I  think  the  right  time  is 
always  as  soon  as  the  seed  is  ripe.  If  seedlings  are  allowed  to  be 
crowded  in  pans,  and  are  ill  supplied  with  food  and  water,  they 
are  spoilt ;  but  this  Cblora,  like  sll  other  biennials,  should  be  trans- 
planted early,  and  have  plenty  of  room  to  grow.  I  have  grown  it 
for  three  years  in  large  quantity  both  in  pots  under  glass  and 
planted  out  on  sunny  rockeries  and  in  sunny  beds,  and  when  the 
sun  is  out  it  neyer  fails  to  attract  admiration  ;  but,  like  most  of 
the  Gentian  tribe,  it  closes  when  the  sun  is  off.  It  is  too  slender 
to  stand  against  high  wind,  and  it  looks  best  in  a  mass  skilfully 
pegged  down.  I  plant  it  out  in  May,  and  it  flowers  through  July 
and  August,  ripening  seed  during  the  latter  month.  Can  no  one 
tell  us  its  real  history  ?— C.  W.  D. 


LIVERPOOL  SHOW. 

August  5th. 

Septon  Park  in  which  the  Exhibition  was  held  is  without  doubt 
the  most  beantif ol  public  park  in  the  provinces,  and  b^  the  admirable 
manner  in  which  it  is  kept  by  Itr.  Herbert  is  certainly  one  of  the 
most  enjoyable.  The  Exhibition  under  notice  was  not  only  the  best 
that  has  ever  been  held  in  the  Park,  but  beyond  question  the  finest 
early  autumn  show  that  has  been  seen  in  England  this  year.  It  is 
not  too  much  to  say  that  the  specimen  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
were  magnificent,  and  not  a  few  of  them  nniaue ;  and  it  is  the  more 
creditable  to  the  caldvators  of  the  district  that  the  chief  prizes  in 
all  the  open  classes  in  this  section  were  won  by  local  competitors. 
Mr.  Mease  was  the  premier  exhibitor,  and  the  splendid  quality  of  his 
products  entitle  him  to  a  high  place  of  honour  amongst  British 
gardeners.  Fruit  was  of  great  excellence.  Black  Grapes  especially 
being  superb,  and  Muscats  fine ;  Peaches  large,  and  many  of  them 
remarkably  well  coloured.  Nectarines  were  similarly  fine ;  a  dish  of 
Pine  Apple  staged  by  the  exhibitor  named  being  the  richest  in  colour 
we  have  ever  seen,  and  of  the  first  size.  Pines  were  admirably  repre-' 
sented,  but  Melons  were  rather  small.  Yegetables,  excepting  the 
Peas  and  Potatoes,  were  perhaps  the  weakest  part  of  the  Show ;  still 
the  winning  collections  included  superior  dishes,  notably  the  cup 
collection  of  the  redoubtable  Mr.  Mease.  Cat  flowers  were  of  great 
excellence,  there  being  some  good  stands  of  Roses  notwithstanding 
the  late  inclement  weather,  while  the  collections  of  exotic  and  hardy 
flowers  were  of  the  first  order  of  merit.  Miscellaneous  groups  of 
plants  were  attractive,  and  some  of  them  tastefully  arranged,  but 
although  decided  progress  has  been  made  in  this  section  there  is  still 
room  for  improvement.  Bouquets  on  the  whole  were  not  of  high- 
class  quality,  and  we  should  not  give  a  faithful  record  of  the  Show  if 
we  did  not  say  the  epergnes  were  decidedly  bad.  Collections  of  orna* 
mental  trees  and  Conifers  were  of  great  magnitude  and  merit ;  but 
the  award  of  the  gold  medal  by  no  means  met  with  general  approval, 
and  Messrs.  Ker  &  Son  were  regarded  by  the  public  as  the  premier 
exhibitors.  Having  given  a  general  idea  of  the  Show  we  will  refer  to 
the  principal  classes,  making  no  pretence  to  notice  all  the  exhibits  in 
the  three  large  marquees — one  of  them  a  hundred  yards  in  length. 

PLANTS. 
Stove  and  Greenhouse  Plants. — In  the  open  class  for  twelve  speci- 
mens Mr.  Mease,  gardener  to  F.  Neumann,  Esq.,  Wyncote,  AUerton, 
was  first  with  such  specimens  as  are  seldom  seen,  droton  varientus 
was  9  feet  in  diameter,  excellent  in  colour,  and  faultless  in  form. 
C.  Queen  Yictoria  was  grand  :  7  to  8  feet  in  diameter,  and,  so  far  as 
we  know,  unequalled.  The  other  plants  were  Ericas  retorta  major 
and  Parmenteriana  rosea,  neat ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum  and  Alla- 
manda  Hendersonii,  fresh  ,•  Latania  borbonica,  Gleichenia  Mendelli, 
Croton  angustifolins,  and  Ixora  coccinea.  Mr.  Pears,  gardener  to 
R.  R.  Radnor,  Esq.,  Hillside,  AUerton,  was  a  good  second,  bis  notable 
plants  being  a  fresh  and  fine  Clerodendron,  Croton  Queen  Yictoria  in 
superb  health  and  colour,  C.  Disraeli ;  fine  and  most  creditable  examples 
of  Calamus  cilians,  Latania  borbonica,  AUamanda  Hendersoni,  and  a 
fine  Dicksonia  antarctica.  In  the  open  class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Mease 
was  again  first  with,  amongst  others,  AUamanda  grandifiora,  a  really 
grand  and  fine  Btephanotis,  with  Yinca  alba  and  an  Ixora,  both  good ; 
Messrs.  Caldwell  A  Sons,  Enutsford,  and  Mr.  Faulkner,  gardener  to 
F.  R.Leyland,Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  securing  the  remaining  prises  with 
exceUent  plants.  In  the  local  class  for  ten  plants  Mr.  Leadbeater, 
gardener  to  T.  S.  Timmis,  Esq.,  Grasendale,  secured  the  foremost 
position,  his  Stephanotis  being  of  rare  merit ;  Ixora  Dixiana  with  a 
hundred  bright  trusses,  AUamanda  Hendersoni,  and  Croton  Queen 
Yictoria  remarkablv  fine.  Mr.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq., 
Wavertree,  followed,  his  best  plants  being  Alocasia  macrorhiza  varie- 
gata  and  Ealosanthes  Dr.  G.  Regel  attracting  special  attention.  For 
four  plants  the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Pears  and  Cromwell.  The  best 
specimen  stove  plant  was  Anthurium  Andreanum  with  seven  spathes 
5  by  4  inches  in  diameter,  and  foliage  14  inches  long  by  9  inches  wide. 


He  had  also  the  best  greenhouse  nlant — Ealosanthes  miniata,  a  semi- 
globe  nearly  4  feet  across,  like  a  nuge  bouquet  of  rosy  flowers.  The 
best  Ericas  were  staged  by  Mr.  CromweU,  the  plants  exceeding  8  feet 
in  diameter  and  well  flowered. 

Fine-/olia§e  Plants.^Jn  the  open  class  for  eight  plants  there  was 
excellent  competition,  Mr.  Faulkner  securing  the  chief  position  with 
admimble  examples  of  Areca  Baueri^  Alocasia  Lowi,  Pritchardia 
pacifica  fine,  Kentia  australis  splendid,  Croton  Weismannl  7  by 
6  feet,  C.  Queen  Yictoria  exceUent,  Latania  borbonica,  and  Cocos 
revoluta.  Mr.  Cromwell,  gardener  to  T.  Moss,  Esq.,  Aisburth,  was  a 
good  second,  his  prominent  plants  being  Anthurium  Warroqueanum 
with  five  leaves  from  8  to  4  feet  long,  A.  eristalinum  remarkably  fine, 
and  Kentia  Fosteriana.  Messrs.  Caldwell  dt  Sons  were  third.  In  the 
class  for  six  plants  Mr.  Mease  was  first  with  plants  of  extraordinary 
merit.  The  beautiful  Croton  Prince  of  Wales,  4  feet  in  diameter  at 
the  base  and  6  feet  high,  is  with  little  doubt  the  finest  plant  in  the 
country,  as  it  was  tbe  gem  of  the  Show ;  C.  Weismanni,  a  grand  bush 
8  feet  in  diameter,  and  C.  interruptus,  9  feet  across,  were  the  striking 

Slants  in  this  group.  Mr.  Leadbeater  was  second,  staging  Davallia 
[ooreana  9  feet  across,  and  Alocasia  metallica  6  to  7  feet.  Mr.  Mercer, 
fardener  to  Mrs.  Crossfield,  Aigburth,  foUowed,  Phyllanthus  nivosus 
eing  seldom  seen  in  such  fine  condition. 

Ferns. — Mr.  Faulkner  distanced  all  competitors  in  the  class  for 
ei£|ht  plants.  Adiantum  lunulatum  6  inches  high  and  6  feet  across 
being  quite  unique,  and  was  excellently  matched  with  a  similar  mass 
of  Davallia  humata  Tyermanni,  whUe  NephrolepiB  davallioides  fur- 
cans  we  have  never  seen  so  large  and  fine,  the  plant  being  6  feet  in 
diameter,  with  grand  arching  fronds.  Mr.  Pears  was  second  in  this 
class,  Davallia  polyantba  being  admirably  grown ;  and  Mr.  Gore, 
gardener  to  T.  Holder,  Esq.,  Prince's  Park,  third.  Mr.  Whitfield,  gar- 
dener to  J.  T.  Cross,  Esq.,  Aigburth,  had  the  best  specimen  Fern, 
Goniophlebium  subauricnlatum,  4  feet  through,  with  drooping  fronds 
6  feet  lon^.  For  six  plants  Mr.  CromweU  was  first,  Lomana  zami- 
folia,  Pteris  scaberula,  and  Gymnogramma  peruviana  argjrophylla 
being  in  superior  condition.  Mr.  Stevenson,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
HorsfaU,  was  second,  his  group  including  a  most  meritorious  ex- 
ample of  Adiantum  exdsum  4  to  6  feet  in  diameter,  aU  the  rest 
being  |[ood.  Mr.  Foster,  gardener  to  J.  Branker,  Esq.,  Wavertree, 
had  third  honours,  his  notable  plant  being  Todea  superba,  really 
superb.  In  the  class  for  ten  hardy  Ferns  Mr.  Faulkner  was  again 
decidedly  in  advance  with  plants  of  great  exceUence,  foUowed  by 
Mr.  Gore. 

Orchids. — Only  two  classes  were  provided  for  these,  bat  the  com- 
petition and  quality  of  the  plants  exhibited  were  superior  to  any 
staged  at  the  Society's  previous  exhibitions.  In  the  class  tor  four 
plants  Mr.  W.  Sherwin,  gardener  to  Morton  Spark,  Esq.,  Huyton, 
was  weU  ahead  with  a  grand  variety  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus 
with  two  large  spikes,  Cattleva  lieopoldii  with  eighteen  flowers, 
Odontoglossum  Alexandrss  with  one  large  spike,  eo^  variety,  with 
flowers  nearly  8  inches  across  ;  and  a  large  pan  of  well-grown  Disa 
mndiflora  with  fully  forty  flowers.  Mr.  Eawards,  gardener  to  Dr. 
Walker,  Liverpool,  was  a  good  second  with  Cattleya  crispa,  Odonto- 

flossum  Pescatorei,  Oncidium  Lanceanum  (three  spikes),  and  a  good 
accolabium  Blumei  majus  with  three  spikes ;  Mr.  Bostock,  gardener 
to  E.  Harvey,  Esq.,  being  third.  For  one  plant  Mr.  E.  Smith,  gar- 
dener to  R.  D.  Holt,  £s(^.,  Sefton  Park,  was  nrst  with  Aeridee  suavis- 
simum  with  six  grand  spikes ;  Mr.  Lander,  gardener  to  Mrs.  H.  Banner, 
Birkenhead,  second  with  Oncidium  Lanceanum  with  six  spikes  ;  and 
Mr.  Sherwin  third  with  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus  with  four  spikes. 
There  were  eight  entries  in  this  class. 

Conifers. — ^Tbree  very  fine  £n^ups  of  these  were  arranged — two, 
one  on  each  side  of  the  entrance  to  the  grounds,  and  tbe  other  some 
distance  in  the  srounds  near  the  fruit  and  vegetable  tent  The 
Society's  gold  medal  was  given  for  the  best  collection  of  hardy  trees 
and  shrubs,  and  the  Judges  pronounced  in  favour  of  Messrs.  Cald- 
well A  Sons'  collection.  That  belonging  to  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  and 
Son  included  a  eood  assortment  of  choice  ornamental  trees.  Hollies, 
and  Conifers.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  A  Son  also  staged  a  good  choice 
group. 

Fuchsias  were  on  the  whole  far  superior  to  any  that  have  been 
seen  at  previous  shows  of  the  Society,  the  plants  in  the  winning 
classes  ranging  from  6  to  7  feet  high  and  S  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base.  The  most  succesful  competitors  were  from  Aigburth — namely, 
Messrs.  Butler^  gardener  to  T.  Drysdale, Esq. [Lei^beater ;  Evans, 
gardener  to  Mjs.  Lockettj  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Bowring,  Esq.  j 
and  Wright,  gardener  to  £.  Lawrence,  Esq. 

Begonias  formed  a  brilliant  feature  of  toe  Show,  and  it  is  question- 
able if  such  a  large  number  of  huge  specimens  have  ever  been  seen 
together  before.  The  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  John  Laiog  A  Co. 
were  won  by  Messrs.  Hurst  and  Evans  with  comparatively  new  varie- 
ties, and  consequently  the  plants  were  not  large— about  2  feet  in 
diameter,  but  those  older  forms  in  competition  for  the  Society's  prises 
were  wonderful  by  their  size  and  exceUenoe.  Mr.  Mease's  single 
specimen  of  Yesnvius  was  6  bv  6  feet  and  crowded  with  brilliant 
flowers,  and  the  second  and  third-prize  plants  of  Messrs.  Wright 
fEmperor)  and  Leadbeater  (Yesnvius)  were  Uttle  inferior.  The  col- 
lections of  six  plants  from  Messrs.  Stevenson  and  Evans  were  simi- 
larly remarkable  b^  their  size  and  quaUty,  as  were  those  of  Messrs. 
Hurst  and  Wright  in  the  classes  for  three  plants.  The  competition 
was  spirited,  there  being  dosens  of  plants  8  to  4  feet  in  diameter 
densely  covered  with  daszling  flowers. 


Petnnias  were  m  fine  as  the  Begonias,  and  that  is  saying  a  ^eat 
deal ;  indeed  we  never  saw  any  to  eqnal  those  with  which  Mr.  Little- 
more,  gardener  to  A.  Wilkinson,  JSaq^  Aigbnrth,  won  the  first  prize 
in  the  class  for  six  plants.  The  specimens  were  dense  bushes  abont 
8  feet  high^  and  exceeding  that  in  diameter,  the  blooms  being  as 
re^lar  as  if  arranged  in  bonqnets,  and  large  and  of  bright  colour 
withal.  Mi.  Sterenson  followed  with  smaller  but  very  fresh  and 
fine  plants  ;  in  fact  the  majority  of  the  plants  staged  were  yery  far 
above  the  arerage  in  which  tetanias  are  seen  in  pots. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums,  although  not  equal  to  tne  grand  specimens 
exhibited  at  the  York  and  Leeds  Shows^  yet  showed  great  improye- 
ment,  and  those  in  the  winning  collections  were  most  creditable  to 
the  cultiyatoTS.  The  pyramids  of  Messrs.  Whitfield  and  Evans  were 
8  to  4  feet  high,  having  a  basal  diameter  of  2  feet,  fine  in  foliage  and 
trusses ;  and  the  dwarf  bushes  of  Messrs.  Stevenson,  Littlemore  and 
Finnigan,  were  as  good  as  plants  of  the  size  could  be  desired — 3  feet 
in  diameter. 

Galadiums  were  grandly  shown  by  Messrs.  Mease,  Mercer,  and 
Warring^n^  several  of  the  plants  being  6  feet  in  diameter,  admirably 
furnished  with  large  well-coloured  leaves  of  a  foot  and  more  across. 
The  best  Colenses  were  staged  by  tibie  last-named  exhibitor,  4  feet 
bushes  of  the  best  varieties  in  excellent  colour.  The  best  Lycopods, 
very  fresh  and  good,  were  staged  by  Messis.  Mercer,  Wright,  ana 
Hurst. 

Gloxinias  were  an  attractire  feature,  and  added  materially  to  the 
beauty  of  the  Show,  the  plants  being  well  bloomed  and  the  flowers 
bright  and  of  good  quality.  Mr.  Gowan  took  the  lead  with  grand 
plants  18  inches  in  diameter,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Mease  and  Mr. 
W.  Bvans.  Cockscombs  were  rery  effective,  bemg  dwarf  and  well- 
shaped.  Mr.  T.  GN>wan  was  placed  first,  Mr.  Leadbeater  second,  and 
Mr.  Mease  third. 

Table  plants  were  admirably  shown,  of  the  right  size  and  in  good 
colour  and  condition,  the  prizes  going  to  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons, 
Shrewsbury;  G.  Park,  gardener  to  B.  A.  Harrington,  Esq.;  and 
T.  &  Tlmmis,  Esq. 

Grovpi. — ^These  occupied  the  centre  of  two  large  tents,  the  one 
being  devoted  to  the  open  class  and  the  other  to  the  class  provided 
for  local  exhibitors.  The  groups  were  circular,  and  arranged  for 
effect,  space  not  to  exceed  150  souare  feet.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  took  the 
lead  in  the  local  class  with  the  lightest  arrangement  in  the  whole, 
the  centre  being  occupied  with  a  large  plant  of  Dracsena  Baptisti, 
while  others  of  various  sizes  and  varie^  were  dotted  here  and  there, 
such  as  Crotons  Weismanni,  Johannis,  Disraeli,  and  Qvperus  altemi- 
folius  variegatus,  the  groundwork  of  dwarf  Ferns,  Goleuses,  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  Celosias,  and  Gloxinias.  Mr.  W.  Mease  followed 
closely  with  cnoice  plants,  but  their  appearance  was  rather  too  heavy. 
Mr.  G.  Leadbeater  followed  closelv,  and  was  awarded  the  remaining 
prize.  The  groups  in  the  open  class  were  also  circular,  but  not  to 
exceed  a  space  of  260  square  feet,  the  premier  honour  being  given 
the  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  (John  Cowan).  The  group 
contained  many  valuable  plants  of  new  Crotons^  Dracenas,  and 
others  freely  intermixed  with  Orchids,  Stephanotis,  Gloxinias,  Be- 
gonias, and  other  flowering  plants,  the  arrangement  being  rather 
too  close  and  heav^.  Messrs.  B.  P.  Eer  and  Son,  Aigbnrth  Kursery, 
also  staged  a  choice  collection  of  plants  similar  in  every  respect, 
for  which  they  were  placed  second.  As  examples  of  good  taste 
the  gardeners'  arrangements  certainly  surpassed  those  of  the  nursery- 
men, bat  none  were  equal  to  the  best  groups  at  southern  exhibitions. 

Certificated  P2ante.— The  following  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  B.  S. 
Williams  for  the  first  time  in  Liverpool,  and  were  awarded  certi- 
ficates. Asparagus  plumosus  nanus  ana  A.  virg^tus;  Nepenthes 
Lawrenciana.  N.  Wuliamsii,  and  N.  Stewartii  ;  Capsicum  Little 
Ctem.a  valnaole  decorative  variety ;  Aralia  Chabrieri :  Arecalutescens 
gracilis ;  and  Amaryllis  Mrs.  Garfield,  a  distinct  and  beautiful  variety 
with  blush  flowers  veined  rose,  and  the  distinct  leaf  midrib  of  one 
of  its  parents  A.  reticulata.  To  Messrs.  Eer  A  Son  for  Dracmna 
Lindeni ;  Croton  Eingianus  with  leayes  17  by  9  inches ;  C.  flammens, 
somewhat  resembling  C.  majesticus,  but  richer  in  colour ;  C.  Duchess, 
with  leaves  an  inch  wide  and  18  inches  long,  deep  jellow;  and 
for  a  bedding  Pelargonium  named  Silver  6km,  dense  m  habit  and 
does  not  flower.  It  is  presumably  of  continental  origin,  and  we 
think  was  sent  to  Mr.  Cannell  under  its  continental  name.  Messrs. 
Eelway  &  Sons  had  similar  awards  for  the  following  new  and  very 
fine  Amaryllises :— Gheimus,  lilac,  boldljr  flaked  with  rose,  purple 
spot,  very  fine ;  Lady  Derby,  white,  bright  purple  spot,  chaste ; 
Amrntas,  white,  flaked  rose,  very  broad  petals;  Appianus,  white 
with  rose  spot,  a  smooth  and  charming  flower ;  Lord  Ssfton,  salmon 
heavily  flaked  with  crimson,  distinct;  Aquinus,  lilac  blazed  with 
rose,  effective. 

CUT  FLOWBBS. 

The  classes  deyoted  to  these  were  admirably  flUed,  especially  those 
devoted  to  stoye  and  greenhouse  and  herbaceous  cut  flowers.  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons.  Coventry,  were  the  successful  exhibitors  in  the  open 
class  for  f or^-eight  Boses,  distinct,  single  trusses :  Messrs.  James  Dick- 
son A  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  were  good  second ;  and  Mr.  B. 
Mack,  Catterick  Bridge,  Yorkshire,  secured  the  remaining  prize.  There 
was  only  one  exhibitor  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  triplets,  and 
Hr.  Gittens,  gardener  to  T.  B.  BaII,  Esq.,  Bock  Ferry,  was  awarded  the 
first  prize.  In  the  local  class  for  twenty-four  single  blooms  the  same 
exhibitor  was  again  first  vrith  fresh  examples.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  also  successful  for  twelve  tingle  blooms  very  fresh  and  bright ; 


second  Mr.  W.  Mease,  and  third  Mr.  B.  Brownhill.  There  were  seven 
entries.  Messrs.  B.  Dickson  A  Sons  and  B.  Mack  were  the  only' ex- 
hibitors for  twelve  blooms  of  any  dark  Bose,  and  obtained  the  prizesjn 
the  order  as  named,  both  showing  well  Alfred  Colomb.  In  the  corre- 
sponding class  for  twelve  light  Boees  Hr.  B.  Mack  took  the  lead  with 
Comtesse  de  Serenye.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  A  Sons  second  with  Elie 
Morel,  there  being  only  one  point  between  them :  and  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son  third  with  Capitaine  Christy.  T.  B.  Hall,  Esq.,  was  first  for 
the  best  and  most  tastefully  arranged  box  of  Biioses,  not  less  than 
twelve  varieties.  The  box  contained  a  good  number  of  Tea  blooms, 
which  were  freely  intermixed  with  Adiantum  cuneatum.  Mr.  B.  G. 
Waterman,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  Woolton,  was  placed  second 
with  a  neat  box. 

For  eighteen  varieties  of  stove  and  greenhouse  cut  flowers  Mr. 
Faulkner  staged  a  wonderful  collection,  the  bunches  being  large 
and  neat,  which  gained  for  him  the  premier  position  by  one  or  two 

goints.  Mr.  Faulkner's  box  contained  Ealosanthes  Madame  Wynes, 
olanum  jasminoides.  Ixora  Williamsii  and  Prince  of  Orange,  Lapa* 
geria  rosea  and  alba,  Gloriosa  superba,  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
tatice  profusa,  Dipladenia  boliviensis,  Erica  Aitonii,  E.  tricolor 
Wilsoni,  E.  t.  profusa,  and  Miltonia  spectabilis.  Mr.  Mease's  stand 
contained  a  grand  spike  of  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  and  the 
remaining  bunches  were  of  great  excellence.  The  last-named  ex- 
hibitor was  first  for  twenty-four  varieties  of  herbaceous  cut  flowers 
fopen).  The  collection,  a  remarkably  flne  one,  contained  Phlox 
Oberon,  a  grand  dark  variety :  Lilium  auratum,  fine ;  Gladiolus 
brenchleyensis,  Phlox  Le  Luon,  Alstromeria  aurea,  Achillea  Ptarmica 
flore-pleno,  Pentstemon  Ethel,  Lilium  longiflorum,  Galega  officinalis 
alba,  Agrostemma  coronaria,  OElnotbera  Youngii,  and  Dahlia  Juarezii. 
Mr.  J.  Bostock,  gardener  to  £.  Harvey,  Esq.,  Biversdale,  Aigburth, 
was  a  very  close  second.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  third  with  a  handsome 
collection.  In  the  local  class  for  twelve  Mr.  Mease  was  again  first ; 
Mr.  W.  Bastard,  gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  second :  and  m.t.  A.  B. 
Cox  third.  Bouquets  were  not  numerous  nor  of  superior  quality.  The 
prizetakers  for  two  in  the  open  class  were  Messrs.  Jones  i  Sons, 
Shrewsbury ;  G.  Downs,  Prince's  Park,  Liverpool ;  and  Colebrook, 
Dingle  Head.  For  one  the  second-named  exhibitor  was  first,  Messrs. 
Jones  &  Sons  second,  and  the  same  exhibitor  third  as  in  the  previous 
class.  In  the  local  class  Messrs.  J.  A.  Williamson,  Colebrook,  and 
J.  Agnew,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Watts,  were  the  prizetakers.  Mr.  J. 
Phythan,  gardener  to  D.  Walker.  Esq.,  West  Derby,  was  placed  first 
for  an  epergne,  and  needs  no  f urtlier  comment.  Carnations  were  neat 
but  small,  Mr.  B.  Brownhill  being  first  for  twenty-four  blooms,  and 
Mr.  W.  H.  Watts  second. 

FBT7IT 

Fruit  was  of  superior  quality,  and  the  competition  keen  in  nearly 
all  the  classes.  The  Grape  classes  were  especially  well  filled,  and 
some  wonderful  examples  of  Black  Hamburghs  and  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes  were  staged.  The  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Pines  were 
also  yery  fine—in  fact,  it  is  seldom  that  such  specimens  of  high  quality 
and  in  such  quantity  are  seen  at  any  provincial  exhibition. 

CoUectiant, — In  the  class  for  eight  dishes  of  fruit,  distinot  kinds,  not 
more  than  two  varieties  of  Grapes,  Mr.  Joseph  Ward,  gardener  to 
T.  H.  Cakes,  Esq.,  Shropshire,  took  the  lead,  followed  closely'  by  Mr. 
Faulkner,  gardener  to  F.  B.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  Liverpool, 
and  Mr.  Edwards,  Nottingham.  The  nrst  collection  contained 
well-finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Esperione  Grapes, 
Eggleston  Hybrid  Melon,  Queen  Pine,  Bellegarde  Peaches,  Yiolette 
H&tive  Nectarines,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  and  a  good  dish  of  Plums. 
Mr.  Faulkner  staged  good  examples  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  large  Princess  of  Wales  Peaches,  and  well- 
coloured  for  that  variety ;  Bivers'  Orange  Nectarine,  Brown  Ischia 


corresponding 

dishes  Mr.  Wt  Mease  was  well  ahead  with  a  grand  collection,  com* 
prising  fine  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  both 
being  large  in  bunch,  berry,  and  remarkably  well  finished  ;  Hero  of 
Lockinge  Melon,  grandly  netted  ;  Yiolette  H^tive  Peach,  well- 
coloured  ;  Moorpark  Apricots,  and  the  best  dish  of  Pine  Apple 
Nectarine  in  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Elsworthy,  gardener  to  A.  B. 
Gladstone,  Esq.,  Court  Hey,  Liverpool,  was  a  close  second  with  good 
Grapes  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Dickson's 
Exquisite  Melon,  Pine  Apple  Nectarine,  and  remarkably  flne  examples 
of  Bellegarde  Peaches.     The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  Fnrgerson, 

Sirdener  to  Mrs.  Paterson,  Bock  Ferry,  who  staged  good  Black 
amburgh  Grapes,  Boyal  G^rge  Peaches,  and  Best  of  All  Melon. 

PtTie^.— In  the  class  for  two  Pine  Apples  the  competition  was  ^ood, 
and  the  premier  award  was  deservedly  obtained  by  Mr.  Edge,  Cringle 
House,  Gheadle,  for  really  fine  fruits,  of  large  size,  and  well-swelled 
pips.  Mr.  J.  H.  Groodacre,  gardener  to  Earl  of  Harrington,  Elvaston 
Castle,  Derbyshire,  was  a  dose  second,  and  Mr.  F.  Fau&ner  followed 
closely.  For  one  Pine  the  last-named  exhibitor  was  first  with  a 
superior  Queen,  followed  by  Mr.  S.  Whitfield,  gardener  to  J.  T. 
Cross,  Esq.,  Beechwood,  Aigburth.   Fifteen  fruits  were  staged. 

Grapes. — In  the  class  for  four  bunches  of  Grapes,  two  white  and 
two  black  (distinct  varieties),  there  were  eleven  entries,  and  all 
remarkably  good.  Mr.  C.  Young,  gardener  to  J.  Evans,  Esa.,  Hurst 
House,  Prescot,  was  awarded  the  premier  award  with  large  bunches 
of  Madresfield  Court,  good  in  shape  and  berry,  but  slightly  under- 
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colonred  ;  grand  Black  Hambnrfirh,  with  fine  berries ;  good  Muscat 
of  Alexandria,  and  Foster's  Seedling,  weighing  fnlly  seyen  pounds. 
2Ir.  J.  Ward  was  second  with  smaller  bunchesi  but  superbly  finished 
examples  of  Bnckland  Sweetwater,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black 
Hamburgh,  g^od  berry,  but  slightly  rubbed,  and  good  Madresfield 
Court.  Third  Mr.  R.  Brownhill,  gardener  to  Mr.  Hargravcs,  Rock 
Ferry,  with  superb  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  There  were 
ten  entries  in  toe  class  for  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grrapes, 
which  caused  the  Judges  considerable  trouble  in  deciding ;  but  Mr.  J. 
Stephenson,  gardener  to  Major  Pilkington,  Windle  Hall,  was  accorded 
the  premier  honour  for  superb  bunches,  not  the  largest,  but  remark- 
ably even  well-staged  bunches,  with  berries  of  large  size,  good  in 
bloom  and  colour.  Mr.  I.  Barker,  gardener  to  Alderman  Raynes, 
Rock  Ferry,  was  second  with  buncnes  equally  good  in  all  respects 
except  the  berries,  which  wore  a  trifle  smaller.  Mr.  Washington, 
gardener  to  I.  John,  Esq.,  Rock  Ferry,  took  the  remaining  prize  with 
large  bunches,  well  coloured,  but  a  little  rubbed  in  travelling.  Mr.  T. 
Furgerson  was  also  awarded  an  extra  third  prize  for  good  bunches. 
There  was  the  same  number  of  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  two  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr.  Wm.  Blomily,  Oaklands,  Aigburth, 
took  the  lead  with  grand  examples,  well  finished,  followed  closely  by 
Mr.  Mease,  the  bunches  having  larger  berries  but  not  such  a  fine 
amber  colour.  Mr.  R.  Brownhill,  was  third.  For  two  bunches  of 
blank  Grapes  Mr.  Mease  was  first  with  large  bunches  of  Alicante, 
grand  berries,  and  superbly  finished,  Mr.  Young  staging  Madresfield 
uourt,  which  was  all  that  could  be  desired  in  bunch  and  beny,  but 
scarcely  ripe  ;  Mr.  Furgerson  being  third  with  Black  Hamburgh. 
Mr.  Finnigan,  gardener  to  W.  Bumyeat,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  for  two 
bunches  of  white  Grapes  with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  remarkably 
fine  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Blomily  second  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  and  Mr. 
Mease  third  with  the  same  variety.    There  being  nine  entries. 

Peaches  and  Nectarinef, — Peaches,  as  before  said,  were  of  superior 
quality,  and  Mr.  Elsworthy  took  the  lead  in  the  open  class  with 
Bellegarde,  which  were  the  finest  in  the  Show.  Mr.  J.  Del  worth, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Holland.  New  Brighton,  second  with  the  same 
variety,  but  not  so  well  coloured.  Mr.  J.  Pears  took  the  remaining 
prize  with  large  fruits  of  the  pale-coloured  Princess  of  Wales.  In  the 
corresponding  class  the  same  exhibitor  was  again  first  with  the  same 
variety,  followed  by  Mr.  F.  Roberts,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq., 
Sandfield  Park,  West  Derby,  with  large  well-coloured  Violette  H&tive, 
and  Mr.  J.  Pears  again  third  with  the  same  variety  as  in  the  preced- 
ing class.  Mr.  J.  Wallis,  gardener  to  Rev.  W.  Sneyd,  was  first  in  the 
open  class  for  a  dish  of  Nectarines  with  well-coloured  Elruge  :  Mr. 
Elsworthy  second  with  Pine  Apple,  and  Mr.  Furgerson  third.  In  the 
local  class  Messrs.  J.  Hurst,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Bowering,  Esq.,  and 
J.  Webster  were  the  prizetakers. 

Melons. — ^These  were  not  numerous  nor  of  superior  quality.  Mr. 
Wm.  Mease  took  the  lead  for  a  green-fleshed  kind,  followed  by  Mr.  J. 
Stephenson  and  Mr.  G.  Mease,  gardener  to  W.  Nichol,  Esq.,  St. 
Michael  Mount.  For  a  scarlet-flesh  the  same  exhibitor  was  again 
first  with  Hero  of  Lockinge.  Mr.  Foster,  gardener  to  Mr.  Barker, 
and  J.  Stephenson  were  second  and  third  respectively.  Messrs.  W. 
Mease  and  Fllsworthy  were  the  only  exhibitors  for  Strawberries,  and 
took  the  prizes  as  named.  Mr.  Hanann,  gardener  to  R.  C.  Naylor, 
Esq.,  Hooton  Hall,  Cheshire,  was  first  for  Cherries  with  White  Heart, 
Mr.  Dallachie,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Zwelchnrbart,  Aigburth,  and  Mr.  W. 
Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lockett,  second  and  third.  Mr.  Hanagan 
took  tne  lead  for  six  dishes  of  hardy  fruits,  which  was  not  shown  in 
large  quantities  or  of  extra  quality,  his  best  dishes  being  White 
Heart  Cherries,  Early  Orleans  Plum,  Moorpark  Apricots,  and  Citron 
des  Carmes  Pears.  Mr.  W.  Mease  and  Mr.  J.  Lambert,  gardener  to 
CoL  Wingfield,  Shrewsbury,  took  the  remaining  awards. 

VEGETABLES. 

On  the  whole  we  cannot  speak  favourably  of  the  vegetables,  neither 
do  the  exhibitors  stage  them  to  the  best  advantage,  the  Peas  and 
Potatoes  being  an  exception.  The  former  were  shown  in  large  num- 
bers and  in  good  condition,  while  the  latter  were  clean  and  nume- 
rously shown,  but  too  large.  The  cup  collection  for  twenty-four 
dishes,  distinct  varieties,  not  less  than  twelve  kinds,  given  by  Mr.  D. 
Cnthbert,  seedsman,  Clayton  Square,  Liverpool,  and  won  by  that 
successful  exhibitor  Mr.  Wm.  Mease,  were  really  the  only  vege- 
tables worthy  of  special  mention  with  the  exception  of  those  alluded 
to  above.  The  best  dishes  in  the  collection  being  Orange  Jelly  and 
Snowball  Turnips ;  Leicester  Red  Celery ;  Intermediate  and  Early 
Horn  Carrots ;  Model  and  Telegraph  Cucumbers ;  PoUtoes  Wood- 
stock and  Schoolmaster ;  Laxton's  Supreme  and  Telephone  Peas ; 
Onions.  Giant  Rocca  and  White  Italian  ;  Scarlet  Runner  and  Cana- 
dian Wonder  Beans :  excellent  Mushrooms  j  good  large  red  Tomatoes; 
Longpod  Beans,  and  Globe  Artichokee.  Mr.  J.  Richardson,  Boston, 
was  first  for  the  collection  of  twelve  dishes  (m  the  open  class)  with 

food  Ne  Plus  Ultra  Pea,  large   Tomatoee,  and  Favourite  Potato, 
'here  was  no  name  to  the  second  collection,  the  Tomatoes  and 
Schoolmaster  Potatoes  being  good:  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  third,  having  a 

good  dish  of  Dedham  Favourite  Tomato  and  Telegraph  Peas.  The 
ist-named  exhibitor,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  was  first  in 
the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  dishes;  his  best  dishes  were 
Model  Cucumber,  Hathaway's  Excelsior  Tomato,  Canadian  Wonder 
Beans,  Defiance  Red  Celery,  and  Fingland  Yellow  Turnip.  Mr. 
Faulkner  and  Mr.  Elsworthy  being  the  remaining  prizetakers.  Nine 
entries. 


Peas  were  of  first-rate  quality  and  well  filled  considering  the  un- 
favourable season.  For  six  dishes  in  the  open  class  Mr.  L.  F. 
Turner,  gardener  to  D.  Mclver,  Esq.,  Bromborough,  took  the  lead 
with  Carter's  Pride  of  the  Market,  Telegraph,  Baron,  Laxton's 
Supreme,  Telephone,  and  Dr.  McLean.  Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston 
Castle,  second  with  Stratagem,  Criterion,  Telephone,  Williams' 
Emperor  of  Marrows,  and  Walkers*  Perpetual.  Third,  Mr.  J.  Richard- 
son, Boston,  having  Triumph  good.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  took  the  lead  for 
four  dishes,  showing  well  Culverwell's  Giant  Marrow,  The  Baron. 
Telegraph,  and  Telephone.  Messrs.  Turner  and  W.  Mease  second  ana 
third  with  much  the  same  kinds.    There  were  eleven  entries. 

Potatoes  were  clean,  and  the  classes  devoted  to  them  were  well 
filled.  Mr.  Hanagan  took  the  lead  in  the  open  class  for  six  dishes 
(three  round  and  three  kidnevs)  with  Woodstock  Kidney,  White 
Kemps,  Schoolmaster,  Mvatt^s  Prolific,  Grampian  (good),  and 
InternationaL  Mr.  J.  Richardson  followed,  having  good  Lye's 
Favourite  and  Breadfruit.  In  the  local  class  for  six  dishes  Mr.  Dal- 
lachie took  the  lead  with  good  dishes  of  Early  Vermont  and  Porter's 
Excelsior,  other  kinds  being  such  as  already  enumerated.  Mr.  T.  W. 
Green  and  Mr.  L.  F.  Turner  second  and  third  respectively ;  the  former 
having  good  Covent  Garden  Perfection,  and  the  latter  Beauty  of 
Hebron. 

For  three  dishes  of  Tomatoes  Mr.  G.  Conden,  gardener  to  Wm. 
Chambers,  Esq.,  Wallasey,  was  first  with  good  examples  of  Wal- 
lasey Surprise,  a  grand  corrugated  variety ;  Orangefield  and  Con- 
?ueror.  Mr.  C.  Finnigan  followed  with  Stamfordian,  Trophy,  and 
'resident  Garfield,  very  large  corrugated  fruit.  Mr.  Ward,  Shrop- 
shire, third.  For  one  dish  Messrs.  Bherwin,  Conden,  and  Finnigan 
were  the  prizetakers.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  first  for  a  brace  of 
Cucumbers  with  Model.  Mr.  Buttler,  gardener  to  T.  Drysdale,  Esq., 
second  with  Baldwin's  Perfection ;  and  Mr.  Stephenson  third  wiui 
Defiance. 

MisceiUneout  Exh^Us.—ilLr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  and  Paradise 
Nursery,  contributed  a  large  and  varied  assortment  of  choice  plants, 
including  all  the  Hollo  way  novelties.  Messrs.  R.  P.  Ker  it  Son  a 
similar  group,  including  some  remarkably  fine  Crotons  and  Gloire 
de  Dijon  Roses  in  8-inch  pots,  with  growths  fully  12  feet  in  length. 
The  Liverpool  Horticultural  Company  (John  Cowan)  also  staged  a 
very  interesting  group  of  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage 
plants.  Vines  in  pots,  and  a  beautiful  circuliu  group  of  clean  healthy 
Tea  Roses  in  6  and  8-inchpots,  which  added  materuilly  to  the  beauty 
of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Hooley,  Edglev  Road,  was  awarded  a  certifi- 
cate of  excellence  for  a  group  of  well-grown  Bouvardias.  Similar 
awards  beins:  gpranted  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  London, 
for  a  superior  collection  of  Tuberous  Begonias;  and  to  Messrs. 
Cannell  a  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  for  a  handsome  collection  of  cut 
flowers,  including  double  and  single  Petunias,  Pelargoniums,  an 
excellent  assortment  of  Verbenas,  and  his  new  double  Pansy  Lord 
Waveney,  which  was  certificated.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons  had 
a  number  of  well-grown  pot  Vines  and  baskets  of  Figs,  Osbom's 
Prolific  fruiting  freely  in  G-inch  pots.  Messrs.  Dickson  &  Robin- 
son contributed  boxes  of  cut  Roses.  Mr.  James  Tynden.  Liverpool, 
staged  a  box  of  Gladiolus  The  Bride,  which  was  mucn  admired. 
Messrs.  Kelway  dk  Sons,  Lang^porc,  had  a  wonderful  collection  of 
Gladioli  remarkable  in  colour,  size  of  spikes,  and  flowers,  also  a  grand 
assortment  of  single  Pyrethrums  which  arrested  much  attention. 
Mr.  Amos  Ledsham,  market  gardener,  Wallasey,  Cheshire,  submitted 
an  extraordinary  example  of  fasciation  in  the  Cucumber;  the 
flattened  stem  exceeding  8  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  the  space 
of  8  inches  a  remarkable  cluster  of  thirteen  average  fruits  were 
produced. 

Implements. — ^The  following  were  highly  commended  by  the  Judges. 
Messrs.  Messenger  <fe  Co.,  Loushborougb,  for  garden  chair  and 
Loughborouffh  boiler  ;  Messrs.  J.  Webster  &  Co.,  Wavertree,  for 
garden  handlights  ;  Mr.  R.  Rushton  for  edge-clipping  macnine : 
Messrs.  Halliday  A  Co.,  Middleton,  Manchester,  for  horticultuiai 
buildings  ;  and  Mr.  F.  Mee,  Wood  Street,  Liverpool,  for  boilers  and 
general  work. 


GBCHIDS  IN  AUGUST. 


The  majority  of  Orchids  are  now  ceasing  floweriDg,  and  it  is 
a  good  time  to  attend  to  the  Lselias  and  Cattleyas.  These  will 
only  require  a  top-dressing  of  fresh  material  if  the  plants  look 
healthy  and  fresh,  as  they  are  impatient  of  repotting,  but  where 
they  seem  shrivelled  and  sickly  it  is  better  to  repot  them  at  once. 
It  will  be  advisable  also  to  look  for  white  scale  that  appears  with 
the  young  growths,  which  should  be  carefully  sponged  with  tepid 
water  and  sof  tsoap.  .?«a 

Amongst  the  plants  now  in  bloom  may  be  noticed  Brassia 
Lawrenceana,  which  is  at  its  best,  bearing  its  deliciously  scented 
pale  yellow,  brown-spotted  flowers,  and  Brassia  Wrayae  with  its 
yellowish  green,  brown-spotted  blooms,  lasting  a  long  time  in 
perfection.  These  though  not  very  showy  are  still  acceptable,  as 
they  fill  up  the  gap  between  the  summer  and  winter-flowerinff 
Orchids.  The  spikes  are  very  suitable  for  filling  vases  and 
epergnes,  and  a  fine  specimen  well  flowered  is  by  no  means  on- 
ornamental  ;  they  are  of  easy  culture,  and  do  well  in  an  ordinaiy 
stove  where  room  is  no  object.    When  they  have  flowered  they 
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should  be  kept  somewhat  dry,  hut  not  allowed  to  shrivel,  nntil 
the  new  growths  produce  roots,  when  water  should  be  given  more 
freely. 

Cattleya  crispa  with  itsbeaatifnl  large  flowers  is  exceedingly  fine, 
as  is  also  Cattleya  crispa  snperba,  a  superior  variety  of  the  former, 
being  larger,  and  the  lip  of  a  deeper  crimson  colour.  C.  Eldorado 
and  its  varieties  bearing  flowers  from  a  pure  white  with  orange 
throat  and  white  lip,  to  a  deep  rose  with  yellow  throat  and  purple 
lip,  are  now  blooming  finely.  C.  guttata  Leopoldl  is  exhaling  a 
powerful  clove-like  odour  from  its  lovely  brownish  yellow,  purple- 
spotted  blooms  with  velvety  purple  lip.  C.  labiata  picta — this 
oeautifhl  variety  of  labiata  is  now  producing  its  bluso-coloured 
flowers  with  crimson  lip  elegantly  margined,  and  remains  a  long 
time  in  perfection. 

Disa  pandiflora  with  its  brilliant  vermilion,  green,  and  yellow 
flowers  18  exceeding  attractive.  Maxillaria  vennsta  is  bearing  its 
charming  pure  white  yellow-lipped  flowers  which  are  very  fra- 
grant, while  Maxillaria  nigrescens  is  producing  its  dark  port-wine- 
coloured  flowers,  exhaling  a  Melon-like  odour.  Oocidium  in- 
cnrvum  with  its  numerous  pale  lilac  and  white  flowers  is  now  in 
grand  condition. 

Saccolabium  Blumei  is  pretty  with  its  arching  spikes  of  numerous 
white,  rose-stained  blooms,  which  remain  in  beauty  for  about 
three  weeks. 

Stanhopea  insignis,  8.  ocnlata,  and  S.  tigrina  are  all  bearing 
their  charmingly  sweet-scented  flowers ;  the  latter  being  the 
Uugest  and  most  richly  coloured  of  the  genus.  Tridiiopilia  picta, 
with  its  yellowish-green  blooms  and  creamy-white  lip  spotted 
with  rose,  is  also  in  flower. — Orchidist. 


REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 


Sepwt  of  the  EstperimenU  on  the  Cultivation  of  Different  Varie- 
ties  qf  the  Potato.  By  THOMiJS  Cabboll,  Esq.,  Superin- 
tendent of  the  Agricultural  Department, 

Ths  experiments  made  at  the  farm  of  the'Huaster  Agricultural 
and  Dairy  School  under  the  superintendence  of  a  Committee  of  the 
County  of  Cork  Agricultural  Society  and  embodied  in  the  Beport 
before  us  were  undertaken  (1)  to  compare  a  number  of  the  Potatoes 
generally  cultivated,  in  order  to  discover  what  kind  or  kinds  would 
best  resist  disease  and  produce  the  largest  amount  of  food,  and  (2)  to 
test  the  merits  of  potash  salts,  phosphates,  and  nitrogen  both  in  the 
'*  hydrogenised  or  ammonia  form,  and  in  the  oxidised  or  nitrate  form." 
We  are  told  that  since  the  reading  of  a  paper  calling  attention  to  the 
necessity  of  improved  methods  of  cnltivation  by  P.  W.  Ogilvie— 
a  Scotchman  evidently,  as  well  as  the  Chairman— tnat  a  great  change 
for  the  better  has  taken  place  both  in  the  quality  and  quantity  of 
Potatoes  in  the  south  of  Ireland.  It  would  have  been  interesting  to 
know  in  whnt  way  such  a  revolution  has  been  brought  about,  for 
'*  a  great  change  for  the  better  "  is  exactly  what  the  agriculturists  of 
the  whole  world  want.  On  this  head  nothing  further  is  stated,  but 
in  the  report  that  follows  many  valuable  hints  are  to  be  found,  and 
to  a  few  of  these  we  would  specially  direct  attention. 

A  number  of  French  and  (German  varieties  were  grown  along  with 
American  and  home  kinds.  Some  of  the  Americans  did  well,  but  the 
French  and  German  kinds  for  the  most  part  did  very  badly;  the 
oro^  were  small,  and  even  that  small  quantity  was  much  diseased. 
Curiously  Beading  Abbey,  a  kind  sent  out  as  a  disease-resister,  proved 
the  worst.  We  in  a  very  different  climate  have  found  the  same  thing. 
Yictoria,  at  one  time  tlie  foremost  among  disease-resisting  kinds,  also 
fared  v^  badly.  As  some  varieties  escaped  disease,  although  pprow- 
ing  beside  badly  affected  varieties,  the  reporter  considers  the  disease 
as^  non-oontagious  .'*  Nothin  g  bu t  a  profound  ignorance  of  the  nature 
of  the  disease  could  have  led  to  such  a  conclusion.  The  fact  proved 
seems  to  be,  not  that  the  disease  is  not  contagious^  but  that  **  disease- 
resisting''  is  a  proper  epithet  to  apply  to  such  varieties  as  escaped. 

As  showing  the  influence  of  good  or  inferior  seed  on  the  ultimate 
yield,  it  is  curious  to  observe  that  seed  from  one  firm  manured  with 
ordinary  farmyard  manure  at  the  rate  of  80  tons  per  acre  produced 
in  one  instance  18  tons  16  cwts.  per  acre,  and  in  anotner  14  tons,  while 
that  from  a  different  firm  under  precisely  the  same  conditions  gave 
only  11  tons  18  cwts.  Under  the  same  conditions  American  Chili 
gave  14  tons  1  cwt ;  Brown  Bock,  14  tons  2  cwts. ;  and  White  Bock, 
11  tons  16  cwts.,  with  very  little  (in  one  instance  no)  disease ;  so  that 
Champion  ^Carter's),  which  gave  11  tons  8  cwts.,  with  11  cwts.  of 
diseased,  is  by  no  means  unique  either  in  its  yield  or  disease-resisting 

Sowers.  Indeed,  in  this  experiment  Magnum,  Prince  Frederick  Charles, 
lack  Apple,  Bedskin  Flonrball,  Brown  Blsck,  (Moray  Blue.  Brink- 
worth's  rortyfold,  White  Bock,  and  Skerry  Blue  are  before  it,  for  they 
were  ouite  free  from  disease.  IJnfortunately  not  a  word  is  said  about 
the  table  quality  of  any  of  these  kinds,  some  of  which,  in  one  district 
at  least,  are  hardly  fit  for  pigs. 

In  the  experiments  with  special  manure  Scotch  Champion  was  the 
variety  fixed  on.  Nothing  can  be  naid  against  the  confining  of  the 
experiments  to  one  variety,  but  when  that  variety  is  perhaps  the  most 
robust  in  general  cnltivation  it  does  not  follow  that  the  results  can 
be  trusted.  Msny  excellent  Potatoes  require  a  strong  start  to  enable 
them  to  "  forage "  with  effect,  whereas  the  Champion,  in  common 


with  a  few  others,  poesesses,  as  we  have  said,  an  extremely  robust 
habit  and  unequalled  foraging  powers ;  so  mucn  so,  in  fact,  as  to  make 
it  an  exterminator  of  most  ordinary  kinds  of  vegetation,  and  an 
effectual  impoverlsber  of  any  but  the  richest  soils.  Should  the  same 
experiments  be  repeated  with  weaker  kinds  it  is  just  possible  that 
very  different  results  might  be  the  consequence. 

Unless  we  were  to  reproduce  the  tables  it  would  be  impossible  for 
us  to  go  over  the  ground  indicated  in  the  Beport.  In  the  case  of  siU- 
phate  of  ammonia  alone  we  find  that  2  cwts.  produced  7  tons  15  cwts., 
but  that  4  cwts.  only  gave  6  tons  17  cwts.  Although  it  is  not  stated, 
we  suppose  the  extra  application  had  caused  a  too  great  growth  of 
haulm,  which  often  detracts  from  the  underground  produce.  It  was 
the  same  with  nitrate  of  soda ;  2  cwts.  produced  9  tons  8  cwts.,  while 
4  gave  only  6  tons  17  cwts.  When  the  ammonia  salt  and  the  nitrate 
were  combined  the  same  result  followed — ^too  much  reduced  the  crop. 
We  ourselves  by  sheer  dint  of  heavy  manurine  have  produced  Cham- 
pion shaws  6  reet  high  with  hardly  any  produce.  Sulphate  of  am- 
monia and  kainit  gave  12  tons  10  cwts.,  and  kaiuit  combined  with 
the  nitrate  gave  11  tons  19  cwts.  Phos]^hates  without  potash  salts 
gave  good  results.  Sulphate  of  ammonia  and  alta  vela  phosphate 
gave  10  tons  6  cwts. ;  but  with  bone  superphosphate  the  result  was 
only  8  tons  19  cwts.,  or  more  than  a  ton  under  the  yield  when  no 
manure  at  all  was  given — ^rather  a  blow  to  the  manufacturere  and 
manufacturing  chemists  who  put  bone  higher  than  mineral,  and  dis- 
solved higher  than  undissolved  phosphate.  With  nitrate  of  soda, 
however,  rather  a  different  story  is  told.  Possibly  the  excess  of  acid 
might  be  neutralised  by  the  soda  liberated  from  the  nitrate  of  soda, 
just  as  Mr.  Jamieson  found  nitrate  of  soda  neutralise  the  evil  effects 
of  chloride  of  potash.  When  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  given  the 
evil  would  be  increased,  hence  the  very  small  crop. 

In  all  the  other  experiments  with  phosphates  sulphate  of  ammonia 
gave  better  results  than  nitrate  of  soda,  thus  showing  that  the  mis- 
chief must  be  attributed  to  the  acid  in  the  superphosphate.  Not  a 
word  18  said  on  the  subject  in  the  Beport,  which  is  rather  disappoint- 
ing, for  it  surely  came  within  the  scope  of  the  Superintendent  s  duty 
to  find  oat  the  cause  and  explain  sucn  results.  It  is  rather  bewilder- 
ing to  find,  too,  that  while  sulphate  of  ammonia  and  bone  superphos- 
phate ^ve  such  poor  results,  bone  superphosphate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia  gave  11  tons  19  cwts. — a  fact  which  needs  an  explanation, 
which  is  not  vouchsafed.    Bone  superphosphate  and  kainit  gave 

18  tons  19  cwts.,  while  kainit  with  mmeral  superphosphate  gave 
14  tons  18  cwts. — a  large  yield,  but  exceeded  by  kainit  and  alta  vela 
phosphate,  which  gave  15  tons^    Kainit  alone  (2  cwts.)  gave  18  tons 

19  cwts. ;  double  the  amount,  14  tons  6  cwts.  Kainit  and  curacoa 
phosphates  gave  15  tons  19  cwts. — ^a  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that 
nitrogen  may  be  dispensed  with,  although  we  think  it  a  pit^  that 
nitrogen  should  not  have  been  given  along  with  both  kainit  and 
phosphates.  Farmyard  manure  collected  in  the  ordinary  way  and 
appked  at  the  rate  of  80  tons  an  acre  (we  presume)  gave  18  tons  15  cwts. 
The  same  amount  collected  under  cover  produced  16  tons  18  cwts. 
This  is  a  lesson  that  should  be  taken  to  heart,  for  less  material 
lA  required  to  produce  a  given  amount  of  manure  in  covered  sheds, 
the  rain  washing  the  very  best  away  from  that  which  is  exposed.  As 
sulphate  of  ammonia  along  with  kainit  did  not  increase  the  crop 
very  much,  we  hardly  know  whether  to  attribute  such  a  remarkable 
increase  in  the  produce  to  the  greater  amount  of  nitrogen  in  the 
manure^  or  the  greater  amount  of  potash  salts  in  which  urine  is  known 
to  be  nch,  or  to  both ;  but  taking  into  consideration  the  effect  of 
kainit,  possibly  the  potash  had  most  to  do  with  it.  As,  however, 
kainit  itself  is  a  complicated  compound,  such  reasoning  is  not  safe, 
even  though  the  chemist  employed  by  the  Association  tells  us  that 
the  other  matters  have  "  no  disturbiug  influence."  This  we  know  to 
be  a  mistake,  as  proved  by  the  falling-off  in  the  crops  in  the  case  of 
the  highly  scientific  experiments  under  the  auspices  of  the  Sussex 
Association,  when  magnesia,  for  instance,  was  withheld.  Kainit,  we 
are  told,  was  chosen  because  of  its  cheapness.  Scientifically  this  was 
a  blunder— different  forms  of  pure  potash  salts  should  have  been  used 
if  the  object  was  to  ascertain  the  value  of  potash  for  Potatoes. 
Practically  the  blunder  was  a  happy  one  if  anything  approaching  the 
results  gained  at  Munster  Farm  can  be  secured  generally  with  such  a 
cheap  compound  as  kainit  is. 

One  of  the  things  insisted  on  in  the  Beport  need  hardly  have  found 
a  place  because  of  its  fallaciousness  and  because  of  its  oeing  unlver^ 
sally  followed.  We  refer  to  changing  the  seed.  That  when  Potatoes 
are  badly  cultivated  and  the  tubers  selected  for  seed  are  carelessly 
selected  a  change  is  beneficial  we  will  not  seek  to  deny,  and  if  we 
did  would  be  speedily  and  successfully  controverted.  But  we  have 
repeatedly  proved,  and  anyone  may  profitably  prove  it,  that  when 
Potatoes  are  really  well  grown,  the  seed  carefully  selected  and  pre- 
served, improvement  and  not  degeneracy  results.  To  our  loss  we 
have  found  a  change  of  seed  under  such  circumstances  not  an  advan- 
tage. Even  in  the  Cork  experiments  different  samples  from  different 
sources  gave  very  different  results,  pointing  not  so  much  to  the 
necessity  for  change  in  seed  as  for  auality  in  iL  This  view  we  know 
to  be  exactly  the  reverse  of  orthoaox,  but  it  is  hardly  a  matter  for 
opinion  seeing  anyone  can  test  the  matter  for  himself. 

Space  forbids  us  either  quoting  or  further  noticing  more,  but  we 
recommend  the  Beport  as  well  worthy  a  perusal  from  which  many 
fruitful  hints  may  be  gathered.  If  we  have  sometimes  in  our  short 
notices  pointed  out  what,  in  our  opinion,  has  been  done  too  much  in 
a  haphazard  way  we  hope  to  be  pardoned,  for  our  object  is  to  do  a 
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little  towards  making  «ncli  eiperimanti  more  eiact,  mors  sdeatiflc, 
and  therefoiB  tnoie  aBsfnl,  and  the  nsnlts  raoia  geuii&ll;  applicable. 
Oat  of  tlie  masi  of  facts  that  are  being  patieatlj  nnearthed  we  ought 
bj-and-bf  to  b«  able  to  Bather  BOmething  that  will  laiae  our  agricnl- 
tnre  to  a  higher  pedeetaland  plant  it  on  a  secorsr  loimdatioi). 


BTBAWBBBSlEa  IN  FOTa 

T&ESf  ibopld  apv  ^  traiufened  to  their  large  pots,  aa  it  is  beat 
pMormed  wbm  the  numers  have  filled  the  imall  pot*  with  roots. 
Tot  early  foreing  5-fn(th  pots  ue  moat  enitable,  as  the  kinds  adapted 
tor  this  pnrpoie  are  moderate  growere,  and  tor  the  socceagional  crops 
6-inch  pots  itfe  ample,  whitet  for  Ute  forcing  and  for  atrong-gro wing 
aorta  7-iDch  pot*  ma;  be  need.  Ths  pots  ahoold  be  efBcientl;  drained, 
and  the  sail  Can  hardly  be  made  too  firm.  Bafficient  ipsce  ahonld  be 
left  for  watering,. H  oopiooa  anppliea  are  reqniied.  The  plants ahonld 
be  placed  in-  an  epm  aitaation,  being  on  a  bed  of  asbei  or  otber 
material  iiriperTlons  to  worms.  Aroid  crowding  the  plants.  Each 
shontd  haTe  snffioitnt  space  for  development.  Good  tnrf;  rathel 
strong loami  is  thd  most  snitable  material  for  potting,  with  abonta 
fifth  of  well-decked  Duuinr«  incorporated.  Banners  layered  into 
Yaxgi  pots  UBy,  now  thej  hare  become  well  established,  be  detached 
from  the  parent  plant,  and  removed  to  a  sitnaUon  where  Ihey  can  be 
nore  conveniently  watered.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds,  and  re- 
move bU  nnnere  aa  they  appear.  When  the  plants  have  filled  the 
pots  with  TOoU  liqnid  manure  may  be  advantageooslj'  applied,  as 
the  finer  the  crowns  the  stronger  will  be  the  tmaaes  of  bloom. 

ntciT  EODBxa. 
PifMt.— The  iDckers,  which  wen  prodnoed  by  the  early  snmmer 
fruiting  plants, 'will  now  be  started.  The  treatment  most  snitable  to 
each  plaDte  wfs  indicated  in  onr  last  calendar  nnder  this  head, 
which  should  be  continaed  nntil  growth  in  the  plaaU  U  percep- 
tible, when  shading  shonld  be  gradnally  discontinned  and  more 
TentUalion  given  on  all  favonrabte  occaaioni.  Fine  plants  in  all 
stages  of  growth  will  now  advance  rapidly,  providing  they  have  the 
neoeesary  attention.  Bee  to.  the  etata  of  those  bede  which  have  been 
npeet  or  renewed  by  the  removal  of  the  termenting  beds  and  ib' 
placing  of  plants,  not  suSeriBg  the  heal  at  the  roots  to  exceed  9&<i 
without  at  once  ralaing  the  pots,  and  placing  a  piece  of  slate  beneath 
them  so  that  they  may  stand  clear  of  the  material  of  which  the  bed 
ia  composed,  as  the  conieqnenosB  resulting  from  inattention  to  this 
matter  wonld  be  moet  disastrons,  espeiually  in  the  case  of  fmiting 
plants.  Shading,  which  ia  advisable  in  booses  oi  ints  where  the 
plants  ar«  grown  near  the  glass,  particnlatly  those  bavhig  large 
panes,  for  an  hour  or  two  at  mid-day  when  the  sub  is  po-iverfnl,  ia 
highly  baneBdal  to  both  plants  and  fmit  daring  May,  Jane,  and 
Inly ;  bat  tbia  should  now  be  disoontlnned,  and  the  plants  eipoeed 
to  every  ray  of  light,  with  a  plentiful  supply  of  air  when  the  tempe- 
rature in  the  honse  standa  at  from  85°  to  96°.  Fmlticg  plants  must 
have  a  night  temperature  of  IV  to  lb",  and  socceaalonal  stock  06° 
to  70=. 

Find. — Hnacata,  Lady  Sowne's,  and  other  late  Grapes,  to  inanre 
thdi  keeping  fresh  and  plump  tbrongh  the  winter,  shonld  be  ripe  and 
well  finished  off  by  the  second  or  third  week  in  September.  To 
effect  this  a  little  fire  heat  will  be  neceasary  to  maintain  a  maximum 
temperature  o(  86°,  and  a  minimum  temperature  of  TO",  with  a  steady 
eircDlation  of  air  day  aud  night.  Aasaming  that  tha  roots  were 
well  supplied  with  water  and  mulchings  during  the  swelling  period, 
healthy  Vines  under  this  treatment  will  be  oertatn  to  afford  aatis- 
tactory  results ;  but  where  there  has  been  any  n^ect  daring  Uie 
swelling  prooess  it  may  be  expected  to  show  itself  during  the  ripen- 
ing in  Imperfect  colouring  and  shanking.  Keep  the  laterals  well 
stopped ;  and  although  Muscats  cannot  endure  the  direct  rays  of 
the  sun  through  large  panes  of  glass,  they  must  have  plen^  of  light 
to  ensnm  the  golden  oolour  characteristic  of  good  flnish.    ~ 


the  botden  lnsid(Cand>at,  and  if  at'all  dry  soak  well  wUh  tepid 
water.  Bed  spider  is  nnnaually  troublesoms^  and  it  is  necessary  to 
dreaa  the  pipes  with  sulphur  upon  its  first  appearanoe. 

I^te  Hamburgha  will  only  require  fires  to  maintain  a  n^ht  tem- 
perature of  60°  to  66°,  and  70°  to  76°  in  the  daytime,  advanoing  to 
Sfi°  from  eon  heat,  ventilating  from  75°,  and  freely  between  80°  and 
BS°.  See  that  there  is  no  deficiency  of  mcdstnie  in  the  borders,  and  if 
neoMsary  afford  tepid  water  or  liquid  nianuta  at  B0°  liberally. 
ICoderate  extension  of  the  laterals  may  be  allowed  where  tha  Tines 
are  ciirrring  heavy  crops  of  fruit,  and  espedally  when  the  Tines  are 
weakly,  otherwise  keep  the  laterals  well  stopped.  Hooaes  with  the 
Qrapes  colouring  ahould  have  a  rather  dry  warm  dronlation  of  ab 
day  and  night,  giving  what  air  motstursii  needed  by  daminng  the 
borden  in  the  early  part  of  the  day, 

Tery  early  Tine*  having  the  wood  fully  ripe  may  now  have  the 
laterals  cut  back  olose,  and  in  ■  few  days  some  of  the  longest  ahoots 
oan  be  ahortened  back,  but  deter  the  final  pruning  nntil  the  leaves 
are  all  or  nearly  all  down.  The  outside  border  should  be  protected 
vrith  some  waterproof  material  to  ward  off  heavy  rains,  aa  a  latn- 
rated  condition  of  the  soil  is  not  condndve  to  early  and  oomplete  rest. 
The  borden  of  early  houses  must  be  renovated,  as  it  i*  always  desir- 
able to  keep  the  roots  of  the  Vines  near  the  snrfaoe.  Benove  the  old 
snrfaoe  aoil  witliont  Injuring  the  roots  ;  Supply  good  loam,  with 
which  has  been  inoorpocated  a  small  proportion  of  crushed  bonea, 
wood  ashes,  and  charooal. 

Tines  In  pots  intended  for  very  early  forcing  now  have  the  wood 
ripe,  and  will  net  all  the  sooner  it  moved  into  the  open  air  and  placed 
at  the  south  side  of  a  wall  or  fence,  to  which  the  canes  should  be 
secured  to  protect  them  against  injnry  from  wind.  Proviaiou  should 
also  be  made  to  protect  the  roots  from  heavy  rains,  which  would 
prove  iujurlous  by  destroying  the  roots,  and  overdiyness  is  equally 
so,  hence  extremes  should  be  avoided.  It  by  any  means  the  canes 
are  not  ripening  well  fire  heat  should  be  applied  forthwith,  and  bs 
aocompanied-with  abundance  of  ahr.  All  attempts  at  laters]  growth 
shonld  be  checked  by  pinching,  bnt  all  the  old  foliage  should  be 
retained  and  allowed  io  fall  naturally.  Bipe  Gtapea  will  require 
frequent  examining  for  the  removal  of  shanked  or  decayed  berries. 

JfiJoM.— Place  the  last  batch  of  plants  ont  at  onoe,  and  maintain  a 
moist  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  with  a  temperature  of  TC 
at  night,  and  76°  to  86°  or  9CP  in  the  day,  with  ventilation  upon  all 
favourable  occasions,  seeking  by  a  firm  oondition  of  the  soil  and  not 
too  moist  a  con£tion  of  the  soil  and  atmosphere  a  ahort-jointed, 
sturdy,  solidified  growth.  Bemove  every  alternate  lateral  as  soons 
they  appear,  and  stiip  thb  primary  growths  when  they  hare  extended 
two-thirds  acTDiB  the  trellis,  pinching  the  laterals  at  the  second  ji^I 
itt^y  do  not  show  fruit  at  that  on  the  firtt  laterals.  Oommenoe 
fertilising  tha  blosBom  when  three  or  four  on  a  plant  are  expanded, 
and  do  bo  daily  nntil  about  halt  a  doien  fruit  on  a  plant  are  set  and 
swelling,  when  all  above  that  number  should  be  removed.  If  the 
plants  are  weakly  about  three  or  four  fruits  to  a  plant  will  be  suffl- 
cieut.  Keep  the  laterals  closely  pinched  and  well  tMnned,  so  as  to 
give  the  prindpal  foliage  the  full  benefit  of  svn  and  air.  Sarth  up 
the  loots  after  giving  a  good  watering  when  the  fruit  is  fairly  swell- 
ing. Dispense  with  fire  heat  aa  long  as  poaaible  by  the  husbauding 
of  a  good  son  heat,  closing  the  ventilators  sariy  in  houses  with  grow- 
ij^  crape,  maintaining  a  moist  Btmos[^re  to  all  plants  not  setting 
or  ripening  the  froiL  Shade  no  more  than  is  absolutely  necessary  to 
preveut  flagging  and  scorching. 

Ciicwnkrf.— Plant  the  autnmn  fruiters  on  raised  hillocks  or  ridges 
made  moderately  firm.  Where  autumn-fruiting  plants  are  not  grown, 
seed  to  raise  plants  for  winter  fruiting  should  be  sown,  so  that  the 
plants  may  be  stuidy  and  fit  to  place  Ont  not  later  than  the  middle 
of  September.  Telegraph  is  one  of  the  most  reliable  sorta.  Let  the 
work  of  trimming  plants  every  week  be  regularly  attended  to,  to- 
moving  the  exhausted  growths  to  make  room  for  young  bearing 
wood.  Maintain  a  healthy  root-action,  not  allowing  to  become  dry 
at  the  roots,  supplying  liquid  mannre.  Shade  only  to  prevent  fiag- 
^g  and  scorching.  Syringe  freely  as  earl;  in  the  afternoon  as  the 
brightness  of  the  sun  will  penult,  closing  tha  ventUatois  tor  an  bom 
or  two,  and  attervnirdi  reopen  them  tor  a  short  time  to  alio*  ol  the 
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eecape  of  rank  steam  and  moifitare,  it  being  essential  that  the  foliage 
be  dzy  before  night* 

PLAKT  HOUSES. 

iStove.— G^esnexaa  of  the  zebrina  section  mast  not  be  placed  under 
the  shade  of  other  plants,  but  mnst  have  a  light  position  to  induce 
stout  short  growth,  which  is  essential  to  their  ftee  flowering  and 
the  deyelopment  of  their  handsome  foliage.  They  should  have 
weak  liquid  manure  occasionally,  and  not  be  too  freely  watered,  nor 
must  the  foliage  be  allowed  to  flag.  G.  Oooperi  and  G-.  Donckelaari 
will,  if  well  attended  to,  throw  up  second  flowering  shoots,  and 
bloom  well  if  ^oouraged  with  liquid  manure  and  kept  in  a  light 
position. 

Gardenias  from  cuttings  struck  in  spring  and  grown  on  for  winter 
flowering  should  be  well  attended  to,  not  allowing  them  to  become 
root-bound,  but  shifting  into  the  blooming  pots — 6  or  7-inch— at  once, 
so  as  to  get  them  well  established  before  the  short  days.  Every  care 
should  be  taken  to  keep  them  free  of  mealy  bug  and  other  insect 
pests.  They  should  be  grown  in  plenty  of  light,  so  as  to  harden  the 
growth  and  induce  free-flowering. 

Pancratinms  caribbeum,  fragrans,  and  ovatum  bear  large  umbels 
of  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  from  June  to  AuguBt ;  the  flowers,  of 
lighter  appearance  and  greater  elegance  than  Eucharis,  and  expanding 
suooessionally,  are  very  useful  for  cutting,  being  very  chaste  for 
bouquets.  They  are  of  easy  culture,  and  should  have  a  place  in 
every  stove.  Turfy  yellow  loam  with  a  fifth  of  leaf  soil  or  well- 
decayed  manure  and  a  slight  admixture  of  sand  suits  them  perfectly. 
Plants  that  have  flowered  will  be  starting  into  growth,  and  should  be 
well  supplied  with  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
feeding  occasionally  with  liquid  manure,  as  the  finer  the  growth  and 
bulbs  the  stronger  they  will  throw  for  bloom.  A  position  near  the 
glass  should  be  given  them  to  insure  thick  leathery  foliage.  Being 
evergreen  they  ought  not  to  be  dried  off,  but  have  the  soil  always 
moist ;  lessened  supplies  of  water,  however,  being  necessary  when  at 
rest  than  during  growth.  Amaryllises  having  completed  their  growth 
should  have  a  light  airy  position,  or  may  be  stood  in  a  pit  and  have 
water  to  maintain  the  foliage  in  good  condition  to  the  last,  keeping 
them  free  from  red  spider  by  syringing,  or  the  leaves  should  be 
sponged  with  soapy  water  occasionally.  A  little  weak  liquid  manure 
occasionally  will  assist  in  developing  fine  bulbs,  which  invariably 
throw  the  finest  flower  scapes. 

The  earliest-flowered  Gloxinias  may  now  be  gradually  dried  off,  not 
withholding  water  altogether,  but  giving  sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage 
from  flagging.  Any  choice  varieties  may  have  the  leaves  inserted  in 
sandy  loam  around  the  sides  of  a  6-inch  pot ;  and  kept  close,  moist, 
and  shaded  from  bright  sun  in  gentle  heat,  they  will  soon  form  a 
bulbous  callosity,  and  be  available  for  next  year's  flowering. 

Toxicophlsea  spectabiHs  and  T.  Thunbergi  are  well  worth  growing 
for  their  odour,  a  few  flowers  scenting  a  house.  The  flowers  are 
white,  borne  in  corymbs  (not  unlike  an  Ixora)  from  the  points  of  the 
shoots  and  axils  of  the  leaves.  They  do  best  in  an  intermediate  tem- 
perature or  cool  stove,  and  do  not  require  a  great  amount  of  root 
space,  thriving  in  sandy  peat.  Jasminum  gracillimum  promises  to  be 
one  of  the  finest  of  winter-flowering  plants  for  decorative  purposes 
and  for  cutting  from.  It  is  of  free  growth,  and  blooms  profusely,  the 
flowers  beiiig  borne  in  a  cluster,  pure  white  and  very  fragrant.  It  is 
of  very  easy  culture,  doing  well  in  sandy  loam  with  a  little  leaf  soil. 
It  should  be  now  placed  in  plenty  of  light  to  harden  up  the  growth, 
and  it  will  flower  in  October  through  the  winter.  Plants  well  bloomed 
in  6-inch  pots  are  flue  for  table  decoration,  its  graceful  habit  pecu- 
liarly fitting  it  for  that  purpose. 

Climbers  trained  to  the  rafters  improve  the  appearance  of  the  house, 
and  where  cut  fiowers  are  in  request  in  quantity  it  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary to  have  such  plants  as  Olerodendron  Balf  ourianum,  Bougainvillea 
glabra,  Allamandas  Hendeisoni,  nobilis,  and  cathartica,  along  with 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana  and  the  indispensable  Stephanotis  floribunda, 
are  better  planted  out,  but  if  allowed  to  become  too  large  they  do 
serious  injury  to  the  plants  beneath  by  excluding  the  necessary  light. 
Climbers  in  restricted  borders  should  be  well  supplied  with  liquid 
manure. 
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AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  STOCKS. 

Thb  present  season  from  its  beginning  till  now  (August  5th) 
has  been  unfavourable  for  bees  and  most  discouraging  to  young 
apiarians.  Owing  to  last  winter  being  open  and  warm,  bees,  gene- 
rally speaking,  consumed  most  of  their  stores,  and  therefore  their 
hives  were  unusually  light  in  spring,  and  in  most  cases  and  places 
have  been  during  the  spring  and  summer  months  at  the  doors  of 
poverty.  With  scant  supplies  in  side  hives  and  gloomy  skies  above 
them  bees  are  discouraged,  and  wisely  or  instinctively  abstain  from 
extensive  breeding.  In  such  circumstances  bees  make  little  pro- 
gress, and  move  slowly  up  to  the  swarming  point.  This  season 
has  been  a  remarkable  one  for  slow  growth,  drone-killing,  late 
swarming,  and  unwillingness  to  swarm  at  all.  In  some  hives  that 
were  heavy  in  autumn  the  bees  have  neither  felt  nor  feared  the 
approach  of  poverty,  and  have  done  better.  Bee-keepers  of  ex- 
perience know  that  hives  with  sufficient  stores  in  them  are  less 
affected  by  unfavourable  weather,  and  continue  to  multiply  their 
numbers  often,  while  weaker  hives  abandon  breeding  and  cast  out 
their  drones.  Bee-keepers  have  had  abundant  evidence  of  this 
during  the  last  few  years,  and  every  year's  experience  strengthens 
and  deepens  our  convictions  on  the  subject.  In  September  at 
latest  bees  f  hould  have  stores  enough  laid  up  to  keep  them  till  the 
end  of  the  March  following,  so  that  feeding  is  unnecessary  during 
winter  and  early  spring.  About  15  lbs.  of  honey  or  syrup  keep 
a  large  swarm  or  stock  from  September  till  March.  A  straw 
hive  and  board  weigh  about  10  or  12  lbs. ;  bees  from  5  to  8  tbs. ; 
oombs-farina  about  7  lbs.,  15  lbs.  of  honey,  thus  making  a  good 
stock  about  40  lbs.  in  weight.  Boxes  and  bar-frame  hives  are 
considerably  heavier  than  straw,  and  therefore  their  weight  in 
September  should  be  rather  more. 

In  apiaries  kept  for  profit  autumn  treatment  is  considered  a 
point  of  the  greatest  importance.  Hives  properly  treated  in 
August  and  September  need  but  little  attention  in  winter  and 
spring,  cause  no  anxiety  or  fear,  but  foster  hopes  of  a  successful 
future.  To  have  strong  hives  in  autunm  should  be  the  aim  of 
every  bee-keeper.  The  great  secret  of  success  lies  here,  and  there- 
fore let  us  here  notice  some  points  of  importance  in  autumn  treat- 
ment At  the  end  of  the  season,  when  hives  begin  to  lose  weight, 
one  of  the  first  things  to  be  done  is  to  select  hives  for  keeping 
another  year.  The  l^t  for  this  purpose  are  those  that  are  full,  or 
nearly  full,  of  young  sweet  combs  straightiy  built,  the  central 
combs  well  filled  with  brood  and  without  many  drone  cells.  The 
longer  we  practise  bee-keeping  the  more  clearly  do  we  see  the  im- 
portance of  having  the  apiary  filled  with  stocks  with  young  combe. 
This  statement  hiu  been  often  repeated,  because  it  cannot  be  too 
well  or  widely  known.  Old  combs  are  objectionable  from  every 
point  of  view.  The  central  and  greater  ^arts  of  the  combs  of 
every  hive  are  filled  with  brood  several  times  every  year,  and 
every  cell  becomes  less  by  the  cocoon  or  skin  of  every  bee  reared 
in  it.  The  walls  of  the  cells  become  thicker,  and  in  this  way  the 
cells  are  contracted  and  give  less  space  for  the  development  of 
brood  and  for  the  storing  of  honey.  Old  combs  often  become 
filled  with  pollen,  and  are  then  worse  than  useless,  for  they  occupy 
space  and  cannot  be  used  for  either  breeding  or  storing  purposes. 
Foul  brood,  the  scourge  of  many  an  apiary,  is  very  rarely 
found  in  young  combs ;  and  if  the  practice  of  changing  stocks 
every  season  be  followed  foul  brood  will  never  do  much  harm  and 
need  not  be  feared.  Hives,  then,  with  young  combs  are  to  be 
preferred  for  stocks. — A.  P£TTiaBEW. 

(To  be  oontinoed.) 


FORECASTS  OF  VARIOUS  KINDS. 

THE  BPFBOTS  OP  COLD— POLLEN-GATHBBING— INPBBTILE  QUEENS, 

The  milder  the  winter  is  the  more  complete  will  be  the  repose 
of  the  bees,  and  the  lower  will  they  be  able  to  allow  the  temi^era- 
ture  to  become  even  when  they  have  their  winter  quarters,  whilst 
increasing  cold  stimulates  them  to  breathe  more  frequently  and 
to  consume  more  food ;  in  other  words,  it  stimulates  their  vital 
powers  to  greater  activity  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer  the  necessary 
resistance  to  the  cold.  It  will  be  seen  from  this  whether  it  is 
advisable  to  keep  bees  exposed  to  the  cold  in  winter.  Theory  and 
experience,  as  well  as  the  last  mild  winter,  demonstrate  to  us 
practically  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  Exposure  of  the  bees  to 
extreme  cold  certainly  causes  them  to  crowd  together  into  as  thick 
a  cluster  as  possible,  but  it  does  not  send  them  into  a  sleep-like 
state  of  repose.   On  the  contrary,  it  starties  them  out  of  their  rest, 
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compelling  tbcm  to  hum  more  loudly,  while  preriously  they  were 
in  perfectly  silent  repose.  Nor  does  severe  cold  preTeot  premature 
breeding.  There  is  generally  more  brood  tu  be  found  in  the  hive 
in  January  and  February,  when  the  weather  is  very  cold  or  after 
the  temperature  has  been  very  low,  than  during  a  continuance  of 
mild  weather.  Dr.  Krasicke  acknowledges  this  fact,  but  expUias 
it  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  saying  that  because  bees  consume  more 
food  when  the  temperature  is  low,  the  production  of  chyle  would 
also  be  greater.  But  it  is  a  known  fact  that  in  order  to  create  a 
higher  degree  of  temperature  bees  consume  a  large  quantity  of 
honey  only.  The  latter,  however,  only  supplies  an  increased 
quantity  of  excrementitious  matter  as  secondary  product,  but  no 
cbyle.  The  presence  of  much  excrementitious  matter  in  their 
bodies,  on  the  contrary,  renders  the  bees  more  incapable  of  pro- 
ducing chyle.  It  is  the  disturbance  of  their  rest  and  incitement 
to  activity  in  order  to  raise  the  temperature  which  also  directly 
affects  the  queen,  inducing  her  to  deposit  eggs  sooner  than  she 
would  have  done  if  the  weather  had  continued  mild.  The 
principal  cause  of  early  breeding,  however,  is  the  presence  of 
much  moisture,  which  forms  inside  the  hive  when  the  temperature 
outside  is  lower ;  water,  as  is  well  known,  forming  by  far  the 
largest  constituent  of  the  food  of  the  brood,  and  want  of  water 
prcTcnts  or  restricts  breeding. 

During  mild  weather,  when  the  difference  in  the  temperature 
of  the  air  inside  and  outside  the  hive  is  but  insignificant,  little  or 
no  moisture  is  precipitated,  just  as  the  windows  of  our  rooms 
condense  no  moisture  then.  At  such  a  time  the  bees  may  be 
suffering  from  want  of  moisture,  but  as  long  as  the  suffering  does 
not  become  acute  it  does  no  harm.  It  has  rather  the  advantage 
that  it  keeps  the  bees  back  from  breeding  until  they  are  able  to 
fetch  in  sufficient  quantity  the  water  which  is  indispensable  in  the 
preparation  of  chyle.  It  is  best  that  breeding  should  be  delayed 
till  such  a  time  when  the  bees  are  able  to  gather  fresh  pollen  in 
considerable  quantity,  as  many  colonies,  especially  young  stocka, 
possess  but  a  small  stock  or  none  at  all  of  this  material,  which 
cannot  be  dispensed  with  when  food  is  to  be  prepared  for  the 
brood.  This  is  generally  the  case  at  the  time  of  flowering  of  the 
Alder  tree,  so  that  bagfuls  might  be  collected  from  many  trees, 
especially  from  those  in  isolated  positions,  and  the  bees  might 
supply  themselves  from  this  source  with  pollen  for  the  whole  year. 
If  favoured  by  the  weather  they  could  take  full  advantage  of  the 
Alder  flowers,  which  mostly  make  their  appearance  in  March. 
Unfortunately,  however,  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
weather  at  that  time  of  the  year,  the  pollen  harvest  is  frequently 
a  complete  failure  ;  and  should  the  weather  happen  to  be  favour- 
able, the  flowering  time  of  the  Alder  passes  too  quickly  to  be  fully 
utilised.  The  flowering  season  of  the  Alder  might  be  artificially 
prolonged  if  branches  with  plenty  of  flower-buds  were  cut  off  and 
xept  in  a  cool  and  shady  place  until  the  flowering  time  was  coming 
to  an  end,  when  they  might  be  put  into  the  ground  in  a  sunny 
spot  near  the  apiary.  But  on  account  of  the  uncertainty  of  the 
bees  being  able  to  fully  utilise  these  flowers,  even  if  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  the  apiary,  we  might  render  them  a  far  greater 
serrice  if  we  took  the  trouble  at  the  time  of  falling  of  tfae  Alder 
flowers  to  collect  the  pollen  which  Nature  offers  in  such  abundance 
in  order  to  supply  the  bees  with  it.  We  might  perhaps  moisteu  it 
with  honey  and  squeeze  it  into  the  cells. 

I  haye  taken  this  trouble  in  former  years,  but  found  it  rather  a 
tedious  and  troublesome  labour,  and  I  have  often  asked  myself  the 
question  whether  it  would  not  be  possible  to  obtain  the  yaluable 
substances  which  pollen  contains — viz.,  the  nitrogen,  the  essential 
oils,  the  ferments  and  salts  from  the  entire  buds,  if  these  were 
collected  before  the  pollen  became  scattered  abroad  by  the  wind, 
either  by  a  process  of  drying  or  roasting,  by  pulverisation,  or 
dissolved  as  a  kind  of  tea,  and  to  make  them  palatable  to  the  bees 
by  mixing  them  with  honey.  The  solution  of  this  question  would 
be  a  worthy  and  most  commendable  task  for  bee-masters  who  at 
the  same  time  are  thorough  chemists. 

It  would  certainly  be  better  if  the  various  artificial  contrivances 
to  keep  our  bees  supplied  with  the  snbstances  their  economy  re- 
quires were  not  needed.  The  weather  late  in  last  summer  and  in 
the  autumn  was  most  un propitious  for  the  impregnation  of  queens, 
and  in  this  district  at  least  rendered  it  altogether  impossible.  In 
former  years  it  was  a  rare  exception  in  my  apiary  to  find  queens 
remaining  unfertilised  even  if  reared  late  in  the  8ea.<«on.  Even 
about  Michaelmas,  when  one  would  naturally  expect  all  drones  to 
have  disappeared,  my  queens  still  became  fertile  if  only  a  few 
really  fine  days  intervened  to  allow  them  to  fly  out  again  and 
again,  and  often  far  away  from  their  hive.  la  the  year  1867  the 
weather  during  the  whole  month  of  September  was  inclement  and 
cheerless,  and  not  one  young  queen  became  fertile,  but  on  the 
8th  of  October  a  calm,  warm,  and  sunny  day  followed.  After  the 
bees  had  been  playing  joyfully  I  examined  several  hives  with 


young  queens  in  the  afternoon,  and  found  that  eight  of  them  ex- 
hibited the  sign  of  impregnation  ;  in  fact.,  all  my  queens  quali- 
fied for  impregnated  became  fertile,  although  the  number  of  drones 
in  my  apiary  scarcely  amounted  to  a  hundred. 

All  the  young  queens  which  had  not  become  impregnated  at 
the  time  of  our  meeting  at  Erfurt  last  year  remained  unfertile,  and 
had  finally  to  be  thrown  away  as  worthless.  Warned  by  this  ex- 
perience I  examined  afterwards  five  parent  hivee,  in  which  I 
certainly  did  not  expect  a  change  of  queen  to  have  taken  place, 
and  discovered  either  no  queen  at  all  or  a  virgin  queen,  and  was 
obliged  to  unite  these  stocks  with  smaller  colonies,  as  I  had  no 
longer  any  spare  queens  at  my  disposal.  In  this  respect  the  mild 
weather  which  prevailed  late  in  the  autumn,  and  even  this  winter, 
was  also  very  welcome,  as  it  enabled  operations  to  be  performed 
which  in  colder  weather  could  not  very  well  have  been  attended 
to.— Dr.  DziebzoN,  CarUmarkt,  llth  Jannary^  1882,— (^From  the 
Bienenzeitung,  No,  4,  15th  February,  1882,  Communicated  by 
Mr,  Alfred  Neighbour,) 


British  Bee-Ekspsrs'  Association.— The  annual  Exhibition  of 
this  Association  was  held  in  the  east  and  west  quadrants  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  from  Thursday  the  8rd  instant  to 
Tuesday  the  8th.  Exhibits  were  numerous,  hives  of  all  the  most 
approved  forms,  samples  of  honey,  extractors,  sections,  artificial 
foundations,  and  other  appliances  useful  to  the  bee-keeper  being 
largely  represented.  A  tent  was  also  provided,  in  which  demonstra- 
tions of  the  chief  operations  in  connection  vrith  the  apiary  were 
frequently  given. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Wm.  Cutbnsh  t  Son,  Highgate  and  Bamet.— Cotoibotic  of  Bulbs, 
Wm.  Paul  &,  Son,  Waltham  CtoB8,—C€Ualogut  qf  Btdbt. 


(  TO  CORRESPONDENTS.) 


\*  All  corrcMBDondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  " 
or  to  **Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  an^  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questiom*  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Seedling  Achimenes  (O.  /?.)•— The  majority  of  the  flowers  had  fallen  off 
the  specimen  you  sent,  but  from  what  remained  it  appears  to  be  a  pretty  and 
distinct  variety,  though  the  blooms  are  small.  We  doubt  if  it  would  possess  any 
trade  value,  however,  as  there  are  many  more  showy  varietiea  in  cultivation.  Its 
dwarf  free  habit  is  a  recommendation,  and  you  should  oertaiuly  give  it  a  good 
trial  before  discarding  it. 

Exhlbittng  (A  jRAKier).— According  to  the  tenns  of  the  schednle,  if  the 
garde&era  you  name  showed  produce  grown  in  their  employers'  gardens  they 
dionld  certainly  have  been  dtequalifled,  but  of  oonrse  in  any  proceedings  that 
mar  be  taken  it  will  be  nec^sary  to  prove  that  point,  and  possibly  this  may  be 
rather  diiBcnlt.  It  is  manifestly  unfair  and  contrary  to  the  spirit  of  the  ngai»r 
tions  in  the  schedule  that  the  two  classes  of  exhlUton  which  yon  term  A  and 
B  should  be  allowed  to  compete  together,  as  the  latter  would  have  greatly  the 
advantage.  Have  you  directed  the  attention  of  the  Secretary  and  Committee  to 
the  matter  ?    If  not,  that  course  would  be  advisable  bef<»e  proceeding  further. 

Raspberry  Canes  Dying  (/.  jff.).— The  most  common  cause  of  the  canes 
dying  is  the  wood  being  gross  in  the  previous  season,  and  consequently  not  well 
ripened.  Such  growths  usually  fail  in  the  early  part  of  summer  during  the 
prevalence  of  east  winds  or  shajrp  frosts.  There  is  no  remedy  except  a  less  rich 
and  firm  condition  of  the  soil,  so  as  to  induce  shorter-jointod  and  more  solidified 
fnrowth,  leaving  sufllcient  space  between  the  stools  to  admit  Ifght  and  air  freely. 
The  canes  soruetimes  die  through  being  pruned  and  tied  during  frosty  weather, 
which  injnroi  their  tissue. 

lAte  Strawberry  (/<ln»).— Helena  Gloede  is  larger  and  later  than  Frog- 
more  Late  Pine,  and  in  every  way  superior.  It  does  best  on  heavy  land,  being 
on  light  soils  much  subject  to  mildew.  Loxford  Hall  SeeJIiug  is  a  very  fine 
variety ;  it  succeeds  well  in  heavy  soil,  and  for  travelling  is  one  of  the  best. 
Pioneer  is  a  flue  early  kind,  and  succeeds  well  in  heavy  soil. 

Elateriom  (C.  L.,  Surrey).— The  drug  bearing  this  name  is  obtained  from 
a  plant  related  to  the  Cucumhicr,  Ecballum  agreste,  or  Squirting  Cucumber,  which 
is  as  you  state  cultivated  at  Mitcham.  The  fruit  is  like  a  small  oval  Cucumber, 
about  an  inch  and  a  half  long  and  an  inch  in  diameter,  and  is  covered  with 
stiff  hairs  or  prickles.  When  full3'  ripe  it  separates  from  the  stalk,  and  throws 
out  its  juice  and  seed  with  considerable  force  through  an  opening  at  the  base, 
where  it  was  united  to  the  stalk ;  it  is  from  this  circumstance  that  Uie  name  is 


J 


derived.  Wben  the]  fruit  ia  sliced  and  placed  upon  a  sieve  a  perfectly  limpid 
and  colonrlcfls  jnlce  flows  oat»  wbich  after  a  short  time  becomes  tarbid,  and  in 
the  oonrse  of  a  few  hours  begins  to  deposit  a  sediment.  This,  when  collected 
and  carefully  dried*  ia  very  liffbt  and  pulverulent,  of  a  ydlowish-white  colour 
slightly  tinged  with  green ;  and  this  is  genuine  elaterium,  which  will  purge 
violently  in  the  dose  of  one-eighth  of  a  grain.  The  mode  in  which  it  is  obtained 
at  Mitcham  is  to  slice  the  fruit  longitudinally  in  halves,  and  then  press  it  with 
considerable  force,  wrapped  in  a  hempen  cloth,  with  a  common  screw-prsss. 
The  juice  is  then  strained  through  a  hair  or  wire  sieve  and  set  aside  to  deposit, 
which  usually  is  completed  in  three  or  four  hours.  The  liquor  is  then  carefully 
poured  off,  the  deposit  is  placed  on  calico  cloths  resting  on  hair  sieves,  and 
allowed  to  dxain  for  about  twelve  houra,  after  which  it  is  removed  with  a  knife, 
spread  over  small  cloths,  and  dried  on  canvas  frames  in  a  drying  stove.  About 
half  an  ounce  of  elaterium  is  obtained  from  40  lbs.  of  the  fruit. 

LaamlBff  GardMilnff  (Wild  Aoie).— There  is  a  great  difference  between 
what  you  fiaid  in  your  previous  letter  and  in  the  one  now  before  us.  There  are 
many,  we  fear,  who  have  not  so  much  time  for  study  as  is  desirable ;  still  by 
utiliinDg  even  odd  momenta  diligently  an  earnest  man  will  not  fail.  You  had 
better  work  perseveringly  in  a  small  place  for  a  vear  or  two,  not  attempting  what 
is  beyond  the  resources  of  the  garden,  but  whatever  yon  undertake  do  welL 
First  experiment  with  such  free-growing  plants  as  Coleuses,  Fuchsias,  Chryaan- 
tbemnms,  PelargoninnM,  Balsams ;  then  as  you  succeed  with  these  you  will  be 
gathering  knowledge  that  will  enable  you  to  grow  such  other  plants  as  are 
within  your  means.  Vine  culture  is  easily  learned.  AVe  do  not  advise  at  first  to 
procora  the  expensive  work  referred  to,  but  get  the  **  Cottage  Gardener's  Dio- 
tionary"  (price  7i.  6tf.)*  our  "Garden  Manual"  (prioe  1«.  6<{.),  our  *'Yine 
ICannal "  (price  9t.),  •*  Pearson  on  the  Vine  **  (price  I*.),  our  « Window 
Oardanlng''  Qulce  M.),  and  "Greenhouse  Mannal"  (price  9<f.).  You  will 
thus  at  a  trimng  outlay  have  a  small  gardening  library  of  great  value.  But 
apart  teom  the  information  contained  in  these  works  you  must  study  current 
gardwlng  literatare.  Bead  the  Journal  c/  HortieuUurt  regularly  and  atten- 
tively, and  never  a  week  will  pass  that  you  will  not  obtain  knowledge  that  will 
bring  yon  neaier  the  goal  yon  vjpgeBX  to  be  laudably  deslrona  of  attaining. 

Onuumvntal  Caoortilto  (XorrJMorf).—- Several  membera  of  the  family 

Cucurbitaoese,  excluaive  of  the  large 
Gourds,  are  ornamental  when  well 
grown,  iuch  as  Gncnmls  peiennia 
with  globular  green  fruits  stxeaked 
with  white;  Cucumia  metuliferaa 
witii  lemon-shaped  3  ellow  or  scarlet 
fruits  covered  with  abort  thick 
protuberanoea ;  Gncumia  dipaaoena 
with  buff  or  bright  green  fruita. 
But  one  of  the  prettiest  ia  (hicnr- 
bita  melopepo  depressa,  shown  in 
flg.S4.  Of  this  the  fruits  are  bright 
yellow,  regularly  striped  with  gieen 
from  base  to  apex.  ▲  charming 
little  plant  of  this  cla«8,  when  well 
grown,  is  Cuoumis  prophetanun* 
also  known  as  C.  grossularioldeay 
the  Oooaeberxy  Gourd,  aa  It  ia 
popnlarlv  temied  from  the  reaem- 
blance  the  fmita  bear  to  Qooae- 
berriea.  They  are  freely  produced 
in  pairs  from  the  axUa  of  the  leaves* 
and  axe  very  evenly  streaked  firom 
apex  to  base  with  dark  green  and 
yellow  alternately.  An  excellent 
illustration  of  tiiis  species  was 
given  in  this  Journal,  page  181, 
voL  iU,  new  aertoa.  The  aeeda  of  all  ancfa  planta  ahould  be  sown  in  heat,  afcer- 
warda  aft(»ding  them  almilar  treatment  to  Cucumbeis— namely,  a  good  tempe- 
latore  and  abundance  of  water. 

Cl«mattMft  In  Pots  (/.  i?.).— The  following  partlcnlara  respecting  the 
cnltme  of  (Sematiaea  in  pots  were  given  by  Mr.  Bardney  on  page  M9  in  No.  49, 
vol.  11.,  new  aeries  :— If  the  plante  are  in  6-lnch  pota  when  obtained,  and  are 
well  rooted,  they  ahould  be  transferred  to  7-inch  pots.  The  pots  ahould  be  well 
drained,  the  old  drainage  being  removed  and  the  roota  diaentangled.  Thia  ope- 
ration will  canae  no  injury,  aa  they  are  strong-rooting  plants.  Potting  ia  beat 
done  a  ahort  time  before  the  planta  are  started  into  growth.  A  shift  into  a 
larger  pot  every  year,  according  to  the  progress  they  have  made,  is  sufficient 
until  they  are  placed  into  10  or  18-inch  pota,  which  are  large  enough  for  deoora- 
tive  purpoaea.  When  in  the  laat-named  size  annual  potting  is  still  recommended 
—that  is,  by  removing  a  portion  of  the  old  exhausted  soil,  renewing  the  drainage, 
and  again  plaoing  them  in  the  same  sised  pot  with  fresh  soil.  The  soil  cannot 
be  too  rich ;  good  rich  loam,  a  third  of  decayed  manure,  and  coarse  sand  to 
render  the  whole  porous  will  aolt  them  well.  While  growing  Glematiaea  require 
Ubeml  applicaUona  of  water  at  the  roots,  and  in  no  atage  ahould  the  aoil  be 
allowed  to  become  very  dry.  When  the  pots  are  full  of  roota  atimulants  can  be 
UberaUy  aopplled.  After  potting,  if  the  planta  are  pUoed  in  a  temperature  of 
4»*  to  80°,  they  soon  commence  growing.  When  the  wood  is  nearly  mature  the 
shoot  can  be  tied  to  atakea  and  the  plants  placed  outside,  where  they  may  be 
allowed  to  xemain  until  the  approach  of  frost,  and  then  be  protected  in  a  cold 
frame  or  house.  The  earliest-blooming  varieties  of  the  Patens  section,  of  which 
Lady  Londcebacougfa  is  the  type— one  of  the  freest,  earliest,  and  best  for  forcing 
—will,  if  gently  started  at  the  commencement  of  the  year,  produce  a  few  flowers 
In  the  spring.  This  aection  furnishes  the  moat  varieties  suitable  for  pot  cul- 
taxre,  eapeoially  for  eariy  flowering  during  February,  March,  and  April.  Moat  of 
the  varietlaa  flower  profusely  and  require  no  pruning,  aa  the  flowera  are  pro- 
duced on  the  previous  year'a  wood.  There  Is  but  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
planta  to  flower  early ;  one  or  two  seasons'  early  starting  is  sufficient.    Our 

i>lanta  commence  growth  in  a  cold  frame  towards  the  end  of  November.  The 
following  varieties  are  arranged  in  the  order  they  flower :— LBdvLondesborough, 
Standiahii,  Hisa  Bateman,  Albert  Victor,  Lord  Londesborough,  The  Queen,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolaeley,  Fair  Boeamond,  and  Sophie  flore-pleno.  Some  further  parti- 
cnlaxa  axe  alao  given  in  the  same  article  upon  propagating  COematisea. 

lAT«riBS  Canuktioiis  (A  Toung  (7anim<T).— Layering  ahould  be  done  aa 
aoon  aa  povible  after  the  ahoota  are  long  enough  to  be  pegged  down  easUy,  and  in 
the  following  manner  ^aa  detailed  in  our  manual  *'Flori8ta'  Flowera  for  the 
Many."  A  layer  is  a  branch  or  shoot  brought  down  to  the  ground,  and  when 
tooted  separated  from  Ita  parent.  The  materiala  wanted  for  layering  are  a  sharp 
small  knife,  a  quantity  of  hooked  pegs  (the  fronds  of  the  common  Brake  or  Fern 
are  tbe  beet,  though  the  pegs  may  be  made  of  Birch  or  Haxel),  and  aome  finely 
sifted  BoU.  When  the  ahoota  round  each  plant  have  made  five  or  aiz  jofntB  or 
pairs  of  leaves,  choose  a  dull  cloudy  day  on  which  to  perform  the  work ;  or,  if 


Fig.  M.— Oacurblta  melopepo  depreasa. 


the  plants  are  in  pots  under  an  elevated  awning,  they  may  be  layered  in  any 
weather.  Commence  by  trimming  off  the  leaves  from  the  bottom  of  a  shoot, 
leaving  the  two  uppermost  on  and  entire.  Trim  off  the  lower  leaves  on  every 
shoot  before  layering  one,  because  when  a  layer  is  tongued  it  is  easily  broken 
off.  When  this  is  done  take  hold  of  the  shoot,  turn  it  up,  and  pass  the  knife 
blade  through  the  third  joint  upwards,  commencing  the  cut  just  below  it ;  then 
reach  a  hooked  peg,  thrust  it  into  the  soil,  catching  hold  by  its  hook  of  the 
layer  as  it  descends,  and  press  it  gently  dovm  to  the  soil.  Do  the  next  in  the 
same  manner,  and  so  on  till  every  shoot  is  layered,  then  cover  them  all  with  the 
sifted  mould  about  three-quarters  of  on  inch  deep,  and  that  pot  or  plant  is  com- 
pleted ;  then  give  a  slight  watering,  and  the  layers  want  no  further  care  till 
they  are  rooted,  which  will  be  in  about  a  month  or  six  weeks.  Examine  them 
occasionally,  and  as  soon  as  roots  are  emitted  pot  them  off  into  5-inch  pots,  a 
pair  in  each  ;  or,  if  your  space  ia  limited  and  the  layers  amall,  three  maj  be  put 
into  each  pot.  After  they  are  potted  they  should  be  placed  under  glass  in  a 
cold  frame  or  pit,  plenty  of  air  being  given  in  mUd  weather  and  shelter  from 
severe  frost  when  it  occurs.  Very  little  water  is  required  through  the  winter 
months,  and  the  air  in  the  frame  should  be  kept  aa  dry  aa  powible.  Should 
damp  prevail,  the  plants  some  fine  day  should  be  taken  out  and  fine  dry  ooal 
ashes  spread  on  the  surface.    The  plants  should  be  replaced  in  the  pit. 

Rliyncliospermnm  jasminoides  not  Tlowvriag  (W^  Chelmtford), 
— Overpotting  is  probably  the  chief  cause  of  your  plant  net  flowering.  Small 
pots,  well-ripened  wood,  and  a  moderate  temperature  are  three  important  points 
in  the  culture  of  this  plant.  Take  your  plant  out  of  the  hothonae  at  once  to  a 
sunny  airy  position  in  a  greenhouse  or  orchard  honae,  give  only  enough  water 
firom  the  present  time  tiU  March  u>  keep  the  foliage  healthy,  and  keep  the  plant 
in  the  greenhouse  where  the  usual  winter  temperature  of  40^  to  45°  ia  main- 
tained, thus  letting  the  vrinter  be  a  period  of  complete  rest.  In  March  cut  off 
any  bare  old  growth  and  thin  any  that  is  crowded,  shortening  the  remainder  to 
Induce  a  plentiful  growth  of  young  shoots,  at  the  ends  of  which  the  flowers 
ahould  appear.  Just  as  growth  begins  shake  out  the  plant  from  ite  large  pot 
and  examine  the  rooto ;  if  they  are  crowded  in  Uie  soil  and  the  drainage  is  good 
replace  in  the  same  pot,  but  if  there  is  much  soil  without  roote  then  remove  it 
and  repot  in  a  size  or  two  less,  picking  aa  much  of  the  old  aonr  aoil  from  among 
the  roote  as  possible,  ramming  hard  some  fresh  sweet  soil  around  the  ball.  As 
the  growth  makes  progress  grive  more  water,  but  do  not  remove  the  plant  from 
the  greenhouse  till  the  flowers  fade,  then  turn  it  out  of  doors,  standing  the  pot 
upon  a  bed  of  coal  ashes  in  any  open  yet  shaded  nook,  and  keep  it  there  till  the 
aatomn. 

The  Oherry  Plnm  (J.  V,  Tf .).— The  fruit  you  send  ia  known  by  the  above 
name.  It  la  also  known  as  Early  Scariet,  Miser  Plum,  Myrobalan,  and  Virginian 
Cherry.  It  may  be  used  in  the  dessert  more  as  an  ornamental  variety  than  for 
ita  flavour,  but  it  makes  excellent  terts.  BIpe  in  the  beginning  and  middle  of 
Auguat.  The  young  shooto  are  smooth,  s'ender,  and  thickly  set  with  buds. 
Thu  is  the  Pmnua  myrobalana  of  Linnaeus.  It  is  fiequently  grown  in  shrub- 
beries and  clumps  as  an  ornamental  tree,  where  in  spring  ita  profusion  of  white 
flowers  render  it  an  attractive  object. 

Names  of  Plants  (Corutant  Reader),— VTe  do  not  undertake  to  name 
varieties  of  0)leuaes.  (X  L.),—l,  Fuchsia  graoilla;  8,  Hemiaria  glabra;  3, 
Sacallonia  macrantha.  ( W.  R.  S.).-~l,  Pteris  quadrianrita ;  3,  Adiantum  tene- 
mm  ;  S,  Asplenium  dcutarium ;  4,  Selaginella  Martensii.  (R,,  Tork). — 1,  Beti- 
noqxna  obtusa ;  S,  Cupresaua  Lawaoniana ;  S,  (^ueroua  oerrls ;  4,  Thuia  orienUlis. 
iH,  J7.).— Bhu»  Cotinus. 


Removing  Snpers  from  Hives  (J.  IfcilTaff).— This  is  the  easiest  and 
most  pleasant  work  of  the  apiary.  First  cut  the  super  from  the  hive  by  drawing 
a  piece  of  brass  wire  or  twine  between  them.  If  any  nails  or  impediment  pre- 
vent the  wire  from  cutting  them  asunder  Ube  a  thin  table  knife.  Then  raise,  by 
using  wedges  of  wood  or  slate,  the  super  about  three-eighths  of  an  inch  atwve 
the  hive,  so  that  the  bees  will  clean  out  the  honey  from  the  broken  cells.  This 
they  will  do  well  in  about  an  hour.  Then  get  aome  raga  or  brown  paper  dipped 
in  a  aolutlon-— weak  solution— of  saltpetre  and  dried.  A  few  puffs  of  the  smoke 
and  smell  of  this  saltpetre  blown  in  at  the  top  of  the  super  will  cauae  all  the  beea 
to  leave  the  super  and  run  downward  into  the  hive  witn  all  poesible  speed.  In 
wooden  supers  a  gimlet  hole  answers  for  the  admission  of  the  smoke.  In  glass 
globea  without  holes  in  their  crowns  let  the  amoke  play  on  the  beea  by  some 
means,  and  the  bees  will  fly  out  quickly.  It  is  very  desirable  to  get  the  bees 
out  of  supers  aa  soon  as  poesible,  so  that  their  combe  remain  pure  and  unspotted, 
and  nothing  can  answer  for  this  better  than  using  saltpetre. 


OOVBNT  GARDXlf  MABEBT.— AuausT  9TH. 
Thb  market  is  still  quiet,  owing  to  the  holidays,  scarcely  any  business  of  note 
being  transacted 
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YEGSTABIBS. 


Artlehokea dozen 

Aaparagua bundle 

Beana.  Kidney ....         lOO 

Beet, Red dozen 

Broeooli bundle 

Brussels  Sproute. .    i  sieve 

Cabbage dozen 

Capsicums i<w 

Carrou    bunch 

Cauli  flower  H dozen 

Celery bundle 

Cole  worts. . .  .doa.  bunches 
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POULTRY  AND   PIOEOH   CHRONICLE. 


THE  NOBFOLK  OH  FODR-COnRSE  SYSTEM  OF 

CBOPPINQ. 
Tbis  mode  ot  CQltnra  and  ciopplog,  which  km  tbe  ngeoeriitioii 
of  West  Norfolk,  was  introdaced  bj  Mr.  Coke,  af terwudi  oraated 
Eatl  of  Leicester,  aod  whote  Bpirited  fatminK  and  developmeiit 
of  shecp-breediDg  and  wlDter-feediDg  ot  cattle  on  an  eilenaiTe 
acale,  and  the  expenditore  of  £400,000  in  the  erection  of  snperioi 
farm  buildinga  on  bis  estate,  which,  together  with  permanent 
tmproTementB  !n  the  use  of  manoies,  the  use  of  oil  cake,  and  the 
liberal  BjBtem  of  geneni  improTcmente  in  onltiTation,  induced 
the  farmers  of  tbe  period  to  boa«t  that  this  sjetem  had  coDTCrted 
West  Norfolk  from  a  Bye-growing  into  a  Wheat-growing  district. 
We  have  chosen  to  intradoce  this  Enbject  to  the  notice  of  the  home 
farmer  at  this  partlcolar  time  ot  year,  becanso  as  fast  as  the  crops 
of  this  year's  barreat  are  cleared  from  the  land  it  it  notoriously 
the  beat  period  for  arranging  or  re-arranging  any  lyrtem  of  oropr 
ping  which  may  be  deemed  adriaable  to  be  carried  oat  in  the 
immediate  fntnis.  In  consequence  ot  tbe  change  ot  ciicnm- 
stancei  which  hare  prevailed  for  a  tew  yean  past,  it  wilt  ot 
necessity  oblige  the  home  tanner  to  connder  his  position  nndei 
the  altered  character  of  agricnltnie,  and  induce  him  to  foreca«t 
any  changes  which  may  he  desirable  in  the  system  of  cropping 
beat  calculated  to  yield  a  profit,  instead  of  acting  entirely  nnder 
the  inSnence  of  former  traditions.  One  great  point  in  hii  faionr 
fs  that  be  is  a  free  agent,  more  particularly  if  his  employer  does 
not  interfere  or  recommend  any  special  mode  ot  condncting  the 
business  ot  the  home  farm  as  regards  the  cattle  and  general  stock 
ot  the  farm,  inclnding  the  rotation  ot  cropping.  It  is  frequently 
made  a  point  that  the  land  shall  be  managed  nptm  the  fonnMorse 
or  Norfolk  rotation  of  cropping,  simply  because  it  ia  w  easy  to  be 
conducted  under  a  course  of  cropping  laid  down,  whether  it  is  the 
four-course  or  any  otlieT.  The  four-conrse,  howeTer,  ia  the  easiest 
and  moat  re^ar  mode  ot  conducting  the  home  farm,  because  the 
OToppiDg  is  filed ;  and  there  is  then  only  the  simple  and  practical 
details  of  the  eveiyday  duties  to  be  oonsideied,  inch  as  the  culti- 
Tfttion,  seeding,  harrerting,  hay-making,  and  manuring  in  connec- 
tion with  the  rotation  proper.  Thet«  ia,  boweTer,  apart  from 
the  course  of  cropping,  the  kind  ot  stock  to  be  kept,  the  further 
influence  ot  climate  on  the  cultiTation  of  the  land,  and  the 
adaptation  of  certain  cereals  and  seeds  snitable  to  tbe  nature  of 
the  soil  as  well  aa  climate. 

We  will  first  allude  to  tbe  Norfolk  eontse  of  cropping  a*  it  waa 
known  upon  its  &nt  introduction  at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth 
oentnry,  the  rotation  being  (l;  fallow  for  roots  to  be  fed  oS  on 
the  land  in  part,  and  part  ted  ofi  by  bnliocks  at  the  homestead ; 
(2)  Barley  or  Oata ;  (S)  Olovers  alternated  i  <4)  Wheat  after  one 
plonghing  and  manuring  with  yard  dung,  the  roota  being  manured 
entirely  with  artificial  and  portable  manures.  In  eatimating  tbe 
■drantages  of  the  tonr-courBe  system,  it  must  be  coniidered  when 
properly  conducted  as  an  tmproring  system  ;  for  we  know  that  in 
certain  parts  ot  Norfolk,  Lincolnshire,  and  some  other  counties 
the  land  is  of  a  very  thin,  sandy,  and  flinty  nature,  resting  upon 
chalk,  and  in  Tarions  districts  was  originally  merely  rabbit  warrens, 
or  at  the  best  poor  sheep  walks,  or  downs  as  they  are  sometlmea 
called.  By  the  adoption,  howeter,  of  the  four-oouiae  rotation, 
the  roots  being  consumed  by  sheep  on  the  land,  and  in  part  by 
bullocks  in  the  boxes,  these  Ught  and  originally  worthless  tracts 


have  been  raised  into  valuable  farms  tor  the  keeping  ot  both 
sheep  and  bullocks  in  the  winter  months,  and  tbe  growth  ot  good 
crops  ot  com  alio,  especially  in  those  instanoea  aftar  IwTing  been 
clayed  or  marled.  In  fact  when  Bariey  is  grown  under  tbe  four- 
course  rotation  it  is  nearly  sure  to  produce  a  good  malting  sample. 
Of  roots  we  most  state  that  they  are  TOry  nue  to  produce 
abundantly,  except  in  eome  seTcrely  hot  Bommers,  and  even  then 
the  common  varieties  ot  Tumipa  will  produce  fair  crops  if  sown 
late,  for  the  autumn  rains  npon  such  soils  have  a  very  forcing 
effect ;  in  fact  fine  crops  of  stubble  Turnips  an  often  grown  after 
the  Bye  crop  or  early  white  Oats  on  that  part  of  the  root-lain 
intended  tar  Mangolds  in  the  next  season  on  the  root-lain. 

After  being  farmed  as  nearly  as  may  be  possible  on  the  Norfolk 
rotation,  the  land  will  gradually  improve  in  letting  value  aa  time 
goes  on  if  the  feeding  of  sheep  and  bullocks  is  carried  ont  with 
judgment  Now  this  being  the  ease  is  the  easie  of  this  course 
being  in  most  oases  adopted  as  the  rotation  to  be  carried  out  In 
the  last  two  years  of  a  lease,  for  its  dmpllcity  and  its  easily  defined 
rotation  is  sure  to  leave  the  land  in  a  fair  state  aa  regards  crop- 
ping to  be  entered  upon  by  an  incoming  tenant  This  latter 
point  is  also  ot  some  consequence  in  the  event  of  a  home  farm 
being  leased  or  let  off  to  an  occupying  tenant  Bo  tar  as  the 
home  farmer  is  concerned  in  the  management  of  such  soils  as  we 
have  named,  the  system  is  adapted  to  his  portion,  for  we  hare 
nnmeroDS  instances  in  the  competition  tor  prises  for  tbe  beet- 
managed  farms  given  by  tbe  Eoyal  Agrlcnitural  Society  ot  England. 
The  Jonmal  of  tbe  Bociety  fnmi^ing  particnlars  ot  their  manage- 
ment in  several  inslances,  states  that  the  prise  tmztai  were  conducted 
npon  the  four-course  or  Norfolk  rotation  ot  cropping,  and  at  the 
same  time  remarking  that  the  stocking  with  both  sheep  and 
bullocks  and  their  feeding  also  was  in  aocoidance  with  the  old 
Norfolk  system,  whereby  tbe  former  consumed  the  roota  on  the 
land,  but  the  latter  nnder  cover,  and  mostly  upon  the  box  system, 
both,  however,  having  liberal  allowances  ot  cake  and  com  io  ad- 
dition to  hay  and  roots  ;  Utus  exhibiting  the  force  ot  our  pre- 
vious obaerralion,  that  when  properly  carried  oat  tbe  Norfolk 
system  is  an  improving  one,  and  certainly  calculated  to  add  to  tbe 
letting  value. 

We  aie  still  alloding  to  light  thin  soils,  and  there  was  originally, 
and  before  the  four-courae  came  into  practice,  the  flve-courae  pre- 
vailed in  the  north-east  part  ot  Norfolk  ;  and  we  find  that  Hr.  C. 
8.  Bead,  who  is  a  great  antborlty  upon  all  agricultural  mattera, 
but  more  particularly  in  the  county  of  Norfolk,  itatee — "lu  tbe 
second  year  the  seeds  were  broken  up  in  July,  and  make  a  bastard 
fallow  for  Wheat  One  could  imagine  no  worK  preparation  for 
Wheat  on  such  lands.  The  groond  could  not  be  consolidated, 
and  every  facili^  was  given  for  the  swarms  of  winter  annuals 
which  infest  such  soils  to  spring  up  and  smothei  the  jjaat  Tbe 
farm  manure  waa  wanted  for  Tumipa,  and  a  ona-yeai  ley  left  to 
its  own  resources  grew  but  little  Wheat,"  The  improved  system  is 
to  use  artificial  manures  for  tbe  root  crop,  and  to  apply  the  farm- 
yard dung  one  half  to  the  Clover  seeds  in  winter  or  early  spring, 
and  the  other  halt  on  the  one-year  ley,  plooghirg  it  once  tor 
Wheat ;  and  by  using  the  pressor  at  the  same  time  theee  light 
soils  become  firm,  and  once  plon  )  iug  only  breeds  no  weeds.  In 
connection  with  this  practice  it  should  be  considered  aa  to  the 
necessity  of  sowing  broadest  after  the  preeaer  in  preference  to 
working  the  land  and  drilling,  tor  upon  these  light  soila,  which 
an  so  apt  to  shrink  after  frosty  weather  throwing  the  Wheat 
plant  out  of  the  land,  it  is  preferable  to  aow  after  the  prasser, 
because,  not  only  do  the  plants  retain  a  better  bold  upon  ttie 
soil,  but  in  the  event  of  a  dry  summer  tbt^  withstand  drought 
better,  the  roots  being  in  contact  with  the  moist  sabtoil. 

Although  the  four-oonrse  system  originated  in  the  oonnty  ot 
Norfolk,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that  it  is  continued  as  a  system 
adapted  tor  the  better  and  loamy  soils,  and  to  illustrate  this  we 
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cannot  do  better  than  qaote  from  a  letter  in  the  Jotinial  of  the 
Boyal  Agricnltoral  Society  for  1859  from  Mr.  Wm.  Cabbit  of 
North  Waltham  to  Mr.  J.  C.  Morton,  wherein  he  states—*'  The 
land  I  occnpy  is  of  the  finest  quality,  and  I  have  come  to  the 
conclosion  that  to  farm  it  onnsually  high,  and  stick  to  the  usual 
four-course  system,  is  occasionally  attended  with  great  loss  and 
disappointment.  My  plan  of  late  years  has  been  to  pursue  no 
particular  course,  but  to  crop  close  and  extend  the  rotation,  as 
for  instance,  thus — First,  Turnips  or  Mangold  Wnrtzel ;  second. 
Wheat  or  Oats ;  third,  Barley ;  fourth,  Closer  or  other  seeds  or 
Beans ;  fifth.  Wheat ;  which  is  a  kind  of  five-course  shift,  care 
being  taken  not  to  lay  down  more  land  in  seeds  than  is  required 
for  the  use  of  my  horses.  After  Barley,  therefore,  I  usually  grow 
a  field  or  two  of  Beans,  but  always  grow  as  large  a  shift  of  roots 
as  possible,  being  generally  well  paid  by  the  winter  graziug  of 
sheep  and  cattle,  and  also  by  the  means  thus  afforded  of  getting 
the  straw  made  into  good  manure." 

This  Norfolk  fonr-oonise  system  is  still  continued  on  the  strong 
lands,  generally  on  medium  or  small-sized  holdings,  in  the  county 
WB  are  told ;  but  it  is  difficult  to  see  how  it  can  be  practically 
tamed  to  acooont  as  a  profitable  rotation,  for  the  leading  point 
in  the  system  is  the  growth  of  oue-fourth  of  the  arable  land  in 
*roots  to  be  fed  off  by  sheep,  but  this  cannot  be  done  on  cold 
strong  land  in  the  winter  months,  or  at  spring  in  time  for  sowing 
the  land  with  Lent  com.  It  may,  however,  be  done  by  the  removal 
of  the  main  crop  of  roots  off  the  land  for  bullock-feeding  under 
cover ;  but  this  is,  if  not  a  departure  from  Norfolk  system,  calcu- 
lated to  incur  great  expenses. 

(To  be  oontiniMd.) 

WORK  ON  THB  HOME  FAEM. 

Boru  LaJbcwr  is  now  of  more  importance  than  in  almost  any  other 
month  of  the  year,  because  they  will  not  only  be  required  in  such 
work  as  is  usual  during  the  use  of  the  mowing  machine,  as  well  as  the 
reaping  and  binding  machine  ;  for,  besides  this  work,  as  fast  as  the 
com  is  cat  and  tied  the  land  may  be  ploughed  every  day  between 
the  stocks  of  com,  such  as  Bye,  especially  of  that  which  has  now 
been  cut  for  some  little  Ume,  and  some  of  it  carted.  AH  the  early 
sorts  of  com,  such  as  winter  Oats,  White  Victoria  Oats,  Bye,  and 
Wheat  in  the  early  districts  of  the  southern  and  home  counties 
toother  with  winter  Beans  and  forward  Peas,  were  conmienoed 
bemff  cat  on  the  24th  of  July,  and  in  all  such  cases  where  enough 
han<u  were  employed,  the  com  or  pnUe  may  have  been  placed 
either  in  stock  or  in  pook,  in  such  a  position  as  to  leave  two-thirds 
of  the  land  vacant  and  ready  for  ploughing,  working  down  and 
drilling  Tamip  seed  every  evening  after  four  o'clock.  In  this  way 
we  for  many  years  secured  fine  crops  of  common  Turnips  forward 
enough  to  be  fed  by  sheep  in  the  month  of  November  following ; 
when,  however,  in  the  absence  of  Turnips  being  required  for  use 
grown  in  this  way  there  ia  still  a  sufficient  reason  why  the  land  if 
encumbered  with  couch,  black  gras^,  or  other  weeds  should  be  scari- 
fied and  worked  with  Howard's  self-lifting  drag  harrow,  as  the 
cheapest  and  earliest  mode  of  commencing  operations  for  an  autumn 
fallow.  In  fact,  throughout  the  harvest  we  contend  that  as  fast  as 
the  crops  of  com  uid  pulse  are  cleared  all  the  horses  not  required  in 
carting  com  should  be  oonstantly  employed  in  cleaning  the  surface 
of  all  those  fields  intended  for  crops  next  year  where  a  fallow'  is 
necessary.  Not  only  is  it  necessary  to  do  this  work  with  the  horses 
during  the  harvest  period,  but  steam  power  should  be  employed 
also  m  the  deeper  stirring  of  the  soil,  so  that  the  horses  nomy 
follow  after  with  Howard's  excellent  implement  and  complete  the 
work  of  surface-cleaning.  Nor  is  mere  any  other  period  of  the  year 
when  so  much  can  be  done  with  sncb  beneficial  effect  in  a  given 
time  as  during  and  just  after  the  harvest,  nor  is  it  any  use  for  the 
home  farmer  to  teU  us  that  his  horae  power  and  steam  is  not  equal  to 
do  this.  We  answer  that  he  is  not  farming  on  commercial  principles, 
nor  has  he  any  reason  for  complHini!  g  of  his  land  being  fool  if  he 
loses  the  opportunities  we  have  Jnst  described.  It  is  not,  however, 
the  only  loss  which  he  must  expect,  for  if  he  neglects  the  first  op- 
portnnity  it  may  not  and  does  not  occur  again  in  some  seasons,  and 
the  crops  intended  to  be  sown  are  delayed. 

Hand  Labour, — It  is  very  rare  that  farmers  commence  catting  their 
crope  too  soon,  and  should  they  do  so  in  some  respects,  yet  in  others 
they  have  the  advantage,  for  the  com  of  every  kind  when  cut  early  if 
wet  weather  succeeds  taxes  less  injury  when  cut  and  set  up  in  stock 
than  it  does  if  it  takes  bad  weather  before  cutting.  If  loss  occurs  it 
is  the  worst  com  or  pulse  which  is  lost,  whereas  losses  occurring 
before  the  crops  are  cut  it  applies  to  the  best  of  the  grain  ;  the  straw 
too  is  more  valuable  as  fodder  when  cut  early.  It  is  jnst  the  same 
with  Beans  or  Peas.    The  haulm  is  more  valuable  if  cut  early,  and 


the  pods  are  not  likely  to  open  and  waste  the  grain  if  wet  weather 
follows.  It  is  frequently  stated  that  Bean  haium  is  of  little  value, 
but  if  so  it  arises  from  not  being  cut  soon  enough.  We  know  from 
experience  that  if  the  eye  of  the  bean  is  turned  bStck  the  crop  should 
be  cut ;  the  haulm  then  will  if  harvested  in  a  proper  manner  be  fit 
for  cutting  into  chaff  and  pulping,  so  as  to  form  part  of  a  valuable 
food  in  admixture  with  roots.  It  is  only  in  this  way  that  the  feed- 
ing value  as  shown  by  analysis  of  Bean  haulm  can  be  made  available 
as  nutritious  food,  and  the  calculation  of  feeding  value  compared 
with  straw,  as  shown  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  can  be  obtained.  It  is  now 
time  to  consider  where  the  com  ricks  are  to  be  placed,  and  we 
contend  that  much  time  is  often  wasted  by  carrying  com  to  a  rick 
yard,  especially  when  it  is  intended  to  sell  the  straw,  for  in  that  case 
the  ricks  can  be  threshed  and  the  straw  stacked  with  as  much  advan- 
tage nearly  as  though  it  was  corn,  because  straw  is  and  will  be  very 
dear  in  the  future  in  all  districts,  but  especially  near  towns  and  rail- 
way stations  where  carriage  is  easily  obtained. 

L\9e  Stock. — We  must  not  forget  our  sheep  stock  and  our  cattle 
during  harvest,  nor  can  the  shepherd  take  part  in  harvest  work  if  he 
has  a  flock  of  breeding  ewes,  especially  on  the  large  outlying  hill 
farms.  To  the  dairyman  on  the  large  dairy  farms,  the  harvesting 
of  com  is  nothing ;  his  only  care  is  for  the  hay^  but  for  this  it  is 
seldom  that  he  can  find  time  for  assisting  at  haym^  time,  especially 
if  he  has  a  large  herd  of  covrs^but  still  more  so  if  in  addition  he 
has  to  look  to  bullocks  fattening  on  the  pastures,  which  should 
have  their  cotton  cake  about  4  lbs.  each  daily,  and  if  it  is  given  with 
2  lbs.  of  bean  meal  so  much  the  better,  especially  if  the  food  is  given 
in  mixture  with  cut  Cabbage  or  Mangolds  held  over  for  the  purposes. 
It  is  essential  for  every  bullock  to  have  its  proper  share  of  food,  and 
there  va  no  better  plan  than  havinff  iron  skeps,  which  hold  a  little 
over  a  bushel,  each  skep  receiving  the  food  for  one  bullock.  In  this 
way  they  can  all  feed  separately  without  difficulty.  Jast  in  the  same 
way  yearlings  and  stores  of  any  age  may  be  fed  with  advantage  with- 
ont  some  having  the  lion's  share  and  others  getting  little  or  none  of 
the  trough  food.  With  respect  to  the  health  of  all  our  live  stock, 
it  is  often  the  case  that  the  most  in  quantity  and  the  best  in  qnality 
of  the  grass  in  the  pastures  is  found  in  those  which  lie  the  lowest  and 
on  the  sides  of  brooks  and  rivulets ;  this  land  lies  below  the  level  of 
night  fo&rs.  Now  as  the  autumn  advances  this  is  an  important  matter 
for  consideration,  as  young  animals  frequently  suffer  from  quarter-Hi 
(especially  heifers  in  fine  condition)  unless  they  are  removed  to  higher 
ana  drier  pastures  for  night-lying. 


THE  FATTENING  OF  FOWLS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

OUB  subjects  are  often  suggested  to  ns  by  the  inquiries  of 
correspondents.  We  have  this  week  had  a  question  put  to  us  as 
to  tiie  best  kind  of  fattening  coop,  which  reminds  ns  that  fatten- 
ing is  at  this  time  of  year  an  important  operation  in  many  poultry 
yards,  and  that  some  notes  on  the  whole  subject  would  not  be 
out  of  place.  We  have  before  now  stated  that  generally  speaking 
we  do  not  tiiink  any  artificial  fattening  necessaiy,  that  well-kept 
chickens  of  good  kinds  should  always  be  ready  to  kill,  and  that 
we  do  not  ounelves  pen  up  chickens  to  fatten,  though  we  are 
often  complimented  on  the  figure  and  flayour  of  ours  on  the 
table.  There  are,  however,  exceptions  to  all  rales,  and  in  this 
case  there  may  be  many  good  reasons  for  exceptions  to  our 
.fule— ^.y.,  where  circumstances  compel  young  and  old  fowls  to 
be  kept  on  one  ran,  and  that  not  a  rery  large  one,  an  old  cock 
will  so  bully  cockerels  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  put  on 
any  fiesh ;  or  in  farmyards  and  otner  places  where  there  nre 
necessarily  impurities  about,  it  is  sometimes  fonnd  that  the  flesh 
of  chickens  which  have  access  to  them  has  a  disagreeable  flavour. 
Again,  there  are  some  people  who  think  fattened  fowls,  such  as 
ate  sold  in  the  London  and  Parisian  markets,  alone  palatable. 

We  have  written  often  enough  about  table  poultry  to  give  our 
readers  some  idea  of  the  breeds  of  fowls  crossed  or  pure  which 
are  suitable  for  fattening.  It  is  worse  than  useless  to  attempt  to 
improve  the  condition  of  narrow,  breastless,  long-legged  mon- 
grels. Such  we  have  often  seen  imported  from  ill-managed  farm- 
yards into  gentlemen's  establishments,  crowded  into  a  wretched 
pen  in  a  back  yard,  fed  on  oats  or  other  grain— a  diet  perfectly 
unfit  for  a  creature  which  takes  no  exercise,  and  then  we  have 
hcaM  the  family  wonder  why  the  chickens  are  so  unpleasant  on 
the  table. 

1.  To  begin.  A  chicken  which  is  to  be  fattened  must  have  a 
plump  frame  and  apt  to  carry  fat  on  the  breast,  it  must  also  be 
a  perfectly  healthy  bird  ;  chickens  which  hare  only  jast  been 
kept  alive  by  care  are  not  in  a  fit  state  to  be  fattened.  Given  a 
suitable  .lot  of  young  birds,  the  methods  of  fattening  them  are 
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two.  The  first  consists  in  simply  restricting  their  liberty  to  a 
certain  extent,  and  giving  them  food  which  improves  the  quality 
of  their  flesh ;  the  second  in  closely  confining  them,  and  towards 
the  end  of  the  time  cramming  them  forcibly  if  needs  be.  We  have 
occasionally  snccessf ully  improved  chickens  by  the  first  method. 
A  number  of  fine  young  bii^s  of  one  age  should  be  selected,  put 
in  a  clean  enclosed  grass  run,  with  access  to  a  dust  bath^  to  keep 
\  their  plumage  clean,  and  a  heap  of  gravel  to  help  their  digestion. 
The  partial  confinement  and  freedom  from  old  tormentors  pre- 
vent their  running  the  flesh  off  their  bones,  and  companionship 
tempts  them  to  eat  well.  All  the  food  of  fattening  fowls  should 
be  soft.  When  first  they  are  put  up  starve  them  for  twelve  hours, 
and  if  ever  they  get  dainty  and  do  not  seem  really  eager  for  their 
meals  repeat  the  fast.  This  will  not  often  be  necessary,  and  as 
long  as  they  are  happy  and  hungry  give  them  as  much  as  they 
will  take  three  times  a  day.  It  is  needless  to  say  that  their  house 
and  run  must  be  kept  scrupulously  clean ;  in  a  confined  space 
any  poultry  left  in  dirt  and  discomfort  soon  show  its  ill  effects 
by  loss  of  appetite.  Their  diet  diould  consist  of  various  meals 
mixed  into  the  crumbly  state  we  have  often  described,  but  with 
milk  instead  of  water,  and  rice  boiled  in  milk.  The  best  kinds 
of  meal  are  barleymeaJ,  Indian  meal,  and  buckwheat  meal.  The 
latter  is  largely  used  in  France,  and  we  believe  the  delicious 
flavour  of  first-rate  Parisian  chickens  is  attributable  to  it.  After 
three  weeks  of  this  regime  any  chickens  of  good  race  should  be  in 
perfection. 

2,  For  those  who  wish  to  attempt  more  systematic  fattening  we 
will  describe  the  method  which  we  oelieve  the  best  from  a  common- 
sense  point  of  view  and  from  observing  it  in  the  establishments  of 
our  friends,  though  beyond  an  occasional  experiment,  as  we  have 
said,  we  have  not  found  it  necessary  to  put  it  in  practice. 
The  long  coops  inio  which  we  have  formerly  seen  dozens  of 
chickens  crammed  are  nearly  exploded  ;  if  any  exist  we  beg  our 
readers  to  burn  them — their  nse  is  absolute  cruelty.  The  poor 
stupid  birds  in  them  invariably  crowd  to  one  eud,  the  strong 
trample  on  the  weak,  and  the  violent  scalp  the  timid.  The  exist- 
ence of  a  bullied  bird  for  weeks  in  such  a  purgatory  is  horrible  to 
think  of.  How  could  it  possibly  do  otherwise  than  waste  away  7 
If  chickens  are  to  be  put  into  dose  confinement  to  improve  their 
flesh  each  one  must  have  a  separate  cell.  Some  of  the  ingenious 
contrivers  of  poultry  appliances  sell  such  pens  singly  and  in  rows, 
both  of  wood  and  galvanised  zinc.  They  are,  however,  veiy  dear, 
and  a  few  hints  may  help  a  clever  carpenter  to  construct  some  at 
a  much  less  cost.  Bach  pen  diould  be  about  1  foot  wide,  1}  foot 
deep,  and  2  feet  high.  They  should  be  closed  above,  at  the  back 
and  sides,  and  be  l»rred  in  front  and  at  the  bottom.  Some  bars 
in  front  ^ould  push  up  to  form  a  door,  and  a  sliding  tray  should 
run  under  the  barred  bottom.  It  should  be  covered  with  dry  earth 
for  deodorising  purposes,  and  cleaned  daily.  Of  course,  if  a  row 
of  such  pens  are  constructed  together  one  long  drawer  will  suffice 
for  many.  Two  little  earthenware  pans  shonld  be  placed  on  ledges 
in  front  of  each  pen,  the  one  for  water,  the  other  n>r  food.  These 
are  far  better  than  wooden  troughs,  inasmuch  as  they  can  be  fre- 
quently put  into  hot  water.  Milk  much  improves  the  flavour  of 
cnickens,  and  every  vessel  into  which  milk  is  placed  requires  scald- 
ing. The  system  of  feeding  shonld  be  the  same  as  that  for  ohickesi 
in  a  semi  state  of  confinement,  save  that  their  progress  is  advanced 
by  keeping  them  in  the  dark  while  digesting  each  meal.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  time  ciamming  may  be  resorted  to  if  the  mon 
natural  method  is  not  found  sufficient.  This,  however,  requires 
much  care  and  practice,  and  we  are  strongly  averse  to  it  our- 
selves. For  those  who  are  inclined  to  try  it  we  will  in  another 
article  translate  some  passages  from  a  French  authority  on  the 
sabject — C. 

THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 

A  VEETiNa  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel  on  Friday,  the  4th  Inst.,  at  2  P.H.    There  were 

S resent  Meesrs.  R.  A.  Boissier  (in  the  chair),  T.  W.  Anns,  and 
.  Lucas. 

A  oommunication  from  the  Secretary  of  Nottingham  Show,  as  to 
holding  the  same  under  Club  rules,  was  read,  and  a  subscription  of 
two  guineas  was  granted  in  aid  of  the  funds  ot  the  Show. 

The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  on  the  first  or 
second  days  of  the  Dairy  Show,  the  exaot  time  and  place  of  meeting 
to  be  fixed  by  the  Secretary,  who  was  also  empowered  to  summon  a 
special  meeting  in  the  meantime  should  he  think  it  desirable. — 
Albx.  Comyks,  Hon.  8tc.^47,  Chancery  Lane,  W,0.jAugtut  8th,  1882. 


put  on  their  trial  at  Warwick  Assizes  before  Mr.  Justice  Grove  for 
obtaining  money  by  false  pretences,  and  for  conspiracy  to  obtain 
the  same.  The  circumstances  of  the  case,  to  which  we  shortly 
referred  at  the  time  it  occurred,  were  as  follows : — Grontage,  the 
principal  offender,  in  the  month  of  April  last  advertised  and  issued 
schedules  of  prizes  for  a  show  of  poultry,  Pigeons,  and  dogs  to  be 
held  at  Warwick  on  the  10th  and  11th  Hay.  The  prizes  offered  were 
liberal,  there  being  for  poultry  sixty-two  classes,  with  £2,  lbs,,  10«,, 
and  bt,  prize  money  in  each  class,  besides  a  few  cups.  Pigeons  were 
to  have  thirty  classes,  and  dogs  forty-seven.  We  have  not  the 
Wolverhampton  schedule  by  us,  but  speaking  from  memory  we 
should  say  that  with  tibe  necessary  alteration  of  dates,  Judges.  Com- 
mittee. Ac,  the  whole  schedule  was  taken  bodily  from  an  old  schedule 
of  Wolverhampton  Show.  Grontage  announced  himself  as  Secretary 
under  the  pseudonym  of  James  Wynn,  and  took  for  address  that  of 
his  brother-in-law  the  prisoner  CockeriU.  The  Show  was  announced 
to  be  held  under  Poultry  Club  and  Kennel  Club  rules,  and  the  Corn 
Exchange  was  named  as  the  site.  A  Committee  of  eiffht  completed 
the  schedule.  Unfortunately  for  Mr.  Groutage  sevend  of  the  War- 
wick police  are  fanciers,  and  among  these  Sergeant  Hall  and  one  or 
two  others  were  inclined  to  exhibit  at  the  Show.  As  a  preliminary, 
however,  the  sergeant  made  a  few  inquiries,  and^  the  result  of  these 
was  that  he  took  up  the  matter  in  his  capacity  of  police  officer  instead 
of  as  a  fancier.  The  result  of  his  investigations  was  that  Groutage 
and  Cockerill  were  arretted  just  as  the  former  had  completed  his 
arrangements  for  emigrating  with  his  family,  and  tlie  sum  of  £200 
obtained  for  entry  fees.  It  appeared  from  the  evidence  given  on 
Saturday  that  the  prisoner  Groutage  had  made  no  arrangement  with 
the  authorities  of  the  Com  Exchange  as  to  holding  the  Show  there, 
that  he  had  not  oommunicated  with  the  Poultry  Club  or  Kennel  Club  as 
to  holding  the  Show  under  their  rules :  that  entry  fees  to  the  amount 
of  over  £200  in  cheques  and  post  office  orders  had  been  received, 
and  that  Cockerill  having  a  banking  account  had  changed  the  most 
of  the  cheques  and  post-office  orders  into  cash.  Evidence  was  also 
adduced  that  before  the  entries  closed  Groutage  was  in  communica- 
tion with  Messrs.  Allan  Brothers,  Liverpool,  as  to  securing  passages 
for  himself  and  family  to  Canada  on  the  11th  May.  The  trial  occu- 
pied the  entire  day  on  Saturday,  and  the  Jury  returned  a  verdict  of 
guilty  of  both  charges  in  the  case  of  Groutage,  and  of  guilty  of  con- 
spiracy only  in  the  case  of  CockerilL  The  latter  nnsoner  was  strongly 
recommended  to  mercy.  Sentence  was  deferred.  We  may  mention 
that  through  the  action  of  Sergeant  Hall  in  sending  timely  notice  to 
all  exhibitors  only  one  or  two  exhibits  were  actually  sent  to  Warwick 
for  the  Show.  It  has  been  suggested  that  the  services  rendered  by 
the  Sergeant  throughout  the  case  are  worthv  of  reoognition,  and  we 
entirely  concur  in  this  view.  He  has  rendered  a  great  service  to 
exhibitors  by  bringing  these  defaulters  to  justioe.—- A.  C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Fowl  Coops  (O.  &).-~We  beUsre  that  coops  toe  latSeain«  fowls  an  rap  - 

gied  by  Christy  &  Oo.,inoabator  maaafadozen,  IM.  Fenchmeh  Stnet.  London, 
C  auo  by  Beynoldi^  maaateotorer  of  varloiu  pooltcy  aDpUanoei*  ComptoB 
Btreet»  Boho.  The  article  on  fattening  fowls  on  page  141  Is  a  general  answer 
to  yoor  question. 
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THE  WARWICK  SHOW  FRAUD. 

Jambs  Wtvn  alias  Groutage,  thirty -six,  described  as  a  cleric,  and 
William  Cockerill,  thirty-three,  oil  merchant,  were  on  ISaturday  last 


HHMAKKa 

80th.— Fine,  bright,  and  warm ;  erening  okmdy ;  slight  showsr  9il  PJf . 
Slst.-— Homing  rerj  bright  and  wirrn ;  overcait  in  afternoon ;  sprinkle  ot  rain 

8P.]f. 
Ist— Fair  but  clondy ;  very  bright  sonaet. 
Snd.— Bright  warm  morning,  much  wind  and  dost;  afternoon  cloudy,  rain 

between  4  and  6  P.1C. ;  fine  eyening. 
Srd. — Fine,  much  cloud,  and  cooler. 
4th.— Fine  and  bright. 

6th.— Cloudy  and  not  much  sunshine;  finer  in  evening. 
▲  maoh  finer  week,  temparature  sUghtiy  above  the  avenge^  sad  scaroely  any 
lain.— G.  J.  SZMOHB. 
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T0BER0U3  BEGONIAa 
3  HE  improvement  of  plants  daring  the  past  half 
Y     century  haa    very  deservedly  received  mnoh 
1^     atlentioQ  from  horticnltariats,  and  the  grand 
f     advancen  that  have  been  made  in  manygenera 
afioid  abundant  evidence  of  Uie  anccess  which 
has  attended  well-directed  efiorts:     Carefal 
caltivatioD,  jodicions  crosaicg,  and  thonghtf  nl  per- 
severing eeleclion  have  fielded  most  satisfactory 
Its,  the  number  of  nsefnlly  ornamental  plants  being 
■   largely  increased  and  their  beauty  greatly  diveraified. 
Uuiy  instances  of  this  could  be  given,  bnt  a,  few  will  soffice, 
one  of  the  meet  striking,  perbspe,  being  the  Clematisee,  the 
progroes  of  which  was  noted  a  short  time  since  in  theee  pages. 
Pelargomnme,  especially  the  decorative  and  Zonal  sections, 
have  also  advanced  greatly  ;  while  amongst  fine-foliage  plants 
may  be  instanced  the  Dractenas,  Crotons,  and  Colenses,  all  of 
which  have  pragrasaed  eetwiderably  in  recent  years.    There  is, 
however,  another  genns  of  flowering  plants — the  Begonia,  that 
has  profitably  employed  the  attention  of  hybridisers  ;  hiit  it  is  in 
one'section  alone — namely,  that  inclading  the Tuberons  species 
and  varietJes,  that  the  most  astonishing  resalta  have  been  ob- 
tained, and  to  a  consideration  of  the  means  by  which  such 
inccess  has  been  achieved  the  following  notes  are  devoted. 

All  wbo  have  visited  the  Boyal  Horticnltural  Society's  Qar- 
dens  at  Chiswiok  daring  the  past  and  present  months  have 
been  greatly  attracted  by  the  display  of  Tuberous  Begonias 
there  provided,  which  well  illustrate  the  excellence  that  has 
been  attained  with  these  plante.  Visitors  to  Messrs.  J.  Laing 
and  Co. 'a  nurseries  at  Forest  Hill  have  been  similarly  eorprised, 
not  only  at  the  briUiancy  of  the  coIooib  and  the  abundance  of 
flowers,  but  also  at  the  great  siee  of  the  individnal  blooms,  the 
breadth  of  the  petals,  and  the  symmetrical  form  which  dis- 
tiDgnisb  so  many  handsome  varieties.  ContrastiDg  these  with 
the  narrow-petalled  earlier  forms  shows  at  a  glance  the  pro- 
gress that  has  been  made,  and  reminds  ns  forcibly  of  the 
similar  difference  between  the  early  Zonal  and  bedding  Pelar- 
goniums and  those  finely  formed  varreties  at  present  in  cnlti- 
vation.  Attention  has  further  been  paid  to  the  habit  of  these 
Begonias,  and  there  are  now  two  well-marked  groups — namely, 
those  of  erect  growth  and  those  with  slightly  drooping  stems, 
thoogh  gradations  may  be  foaed  between  the  extremes.  The 
flist-named  may  be  again  aabdivided,  according  to  the  height 
of  the  plants,  into  tall,  medium,  and  dwarf  varieties,  all  having 
their  particolar  advantages  and  uses.  Some  advance  has  also 
been  made  in  obtaining  a  race  with  ornamental  foliage,  though 
at  present  this  is  chiefly  confined  to  the  Pearcei  type  ntih 
yellow  or  buff  flowers,  yet  greater  soccess  is  confidently  ex- 


pected, and  will  doubtlessly  be  attained.  Hundreds  of  VBri«- 
tiee,  all  more  or  less  distinct  and  beaatifnl,  have  received 
names  and  been  sent  out  by  nurserymen  ;  but  it  is  now  fonnd 
that  seed  saved  hma  a  good  strain  yields  so  many  excellent 
varieties  thftt  sraie  firms  have  discontinned  naming  ^tese  plants, 
their  efforts  being  directed  to  rendering  the  strain  generally  as 
meritorioos  as  possible.  So  that  now  the  pnrchaseT  of  a  packet 
of  seed  can  rely  npon  obUining  varieties  quite  eqoal  to  some 
of  the-best  named  forms,  and  there  is  the  poesibility  even  that 
something  superior  may  be  secured.  At  the  Forest  Hill  nar- 
seriu  many  thoosands  of  seedlings  are  raised  every  year,  and 
these  are  planted  out  in  prepared  beds  for  trial,  all  that  are 
really  worthless  being  discarded.  In  the  aQtnmu  the  young 
plants  are  lifted,  the  small  tubers  being  dried  and  sold  like 
other  tnberons  or  bulbous  plants.  A  great  demand  exists  for 
these,  as  they  come  within  the  means  of  many  who  cannot 
afford  the  higher-priced  novelties. 

Having  conudered  the  present  characterisUcs  of  Tuberons 
Begonias,  it  may  be  veil  to  briefly  allude  to  the  means  by 
which  so  high  a  degree  of  merit  has  been  attained,  (Ud  the 
original  forms  that  have  been  employed  by  hybridisers  in  pro- 
dncing  such  satisfactory  reenlls.  Althongh  the  varieties  and 
hybrids  are  so  numerous,  the  species  that  have  oontribnted  to 
their  formation  are  comparatively  few,  and,  moreover,  are 
nearly  all  of  recent  introdaction.  The  lofty  Andes  of  Soaih 
America  is  the  chief  home  of  these  Begonias,  distingnished  by 
posaeeaing  a  tuberons  rootstook  and  herbaceous  fleshy  stems  ; 
but  one  of  the  lateatintroduced,B.BOOotrana,  which  also  shares 
these  characters  to  some  extent,  is,  however,  as  the  specific 
name  signifies,  a  native  of  Socotra.  Thongh  this  will  doubt- 
less play  an  important  part  in  future  attempts  to  improve  or 
vary  the  Tuberous  Begonias,  it  has  at  present  been  in  this 
countiy  too  short  a  time  (about  two  years)  for  any  results  to 
have  been  obtained  in  that  direction.  The  other  species — 
namely,  B.  octopetala,  B.  boliviensis,  B.  Veitchii,  B.  Pearcei, 
B.  rosasflora,  B.  Clarkei,  B.  geraniifolia,  B.  Davisi,  B.  Fnebeli, 
ttnd  B.  cinnabarina,  are  found  on  the  Andes  of  Peru,  ESouador, 
or  Bolivia  at  high  elevations,  frequently  np  to  10,000  feel 
above  sea  level.  The  oldest  of  these  is  the  greenish  while- 
flowered  ^scies  B.  octopetala,  which  appeora  to  have  been 
introdnoed  from  Peru  aboat  1836,  bnt  was  subseqnently  lost 
and  reintrodnced  by  H.  Boezl.  This  is  chiefly  Interesting  as 
one  of  the  eldest  of  the  section,  for  it  has  not  been  of  great 
service  to  hybridisers.  Next  in  order  of  introduction  is  another 
rather  onimportant  species,  B.  cinnabarina,  a  native  of  Bolivia, 
with  vermilion  fiowera,  which  made  its  appearance  about  ten 
years  later  than  the  preceding.  B.  boliviensis  is  well  known, 
and  has  been  largely  employed  in  doesing  with  other  forms. 
It  is  a  Bolivian  species,  and  was  originally  found  by  Hr, 
Weddell,  bnt  not  introduced  nntil  some  years  after — namely 
about  1857, 

B.  Pearcei,  a  comparatively  dwarf  form  with  large  yellow 
flowers,  dark  green  velvety  leaves,  veined  with  a  lighter  hue, 
and  reddish  on  the  under  surf  ooe,  is  also  a  Bolivian  species, 
for  which  English  cultivators  are  indebted  to  Messrs.  J.  Veitch 
and  Sons  of  Chelsea,  by  whom  it  was  sent  out  seventeen  years 
ago.  It  was  fonnd  by  the  traveller  Mr.  Pearce,  whose  name 
it  bears.  Most  of  the  yellow-flowered  varieties  owe  their 
origin  to  this  species.  B.  Veitchii,  also  a  dwarf  form,  has 
bright  scarlet  flowers,  which  are  produced  freely,  and  it  has 
been  very  useful  in  giving  rise  to  a  race  of  dwarf  bnt  vigorous 
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habit.  The  petals  are  rouDded,  im parting  a  Bymmetrical  ap- 
pearance to  the  blooms ;  the  leaves  are  bright  green,  broad, 
and  rounded  in  outline.  This  was  foand  in  Cnzco,  Peru,  at 
the  great  elevation  of  12,000  feet,  whence  it  was  introduced 
bv  Messrs.  Veitch  about  1867.  Two  other  pretty  species 
allied  to  the  preceding,  and  resembling  it  in  habit  and  form  of 
flowers,  are  B.  Clarkei  and  B.  rosseflora,  both  from  Peru  ;  but 
the  B .  Clarkei  inhabits  rather  warmer  regions  than  B.  Veitchii, 
though  B.  rosseflora  is  found  at  a  similar  altitude.  The  last- 
named  has  large  rounded  flowers  of  a  fine  clear  rose  colour, 
and  its  parent!^  may  be  traced  in  many  of  the  varieties  that 
are  now  grown  with  flowers  of  a  like  tint.  B.  Clarkei,  which 
is  named  in  honour  of  Colonel  Clarke,  who  first  brought  it  into 
general  notice,  has  large  scarlet  flowers,  but  not  quite  so  bril- 
liant as  B.  Veitchii.  Both  these  appeared  in  England  about 
the  same  time^namely  in  1866  or  1867.  Later  still — ^namely 
from  1874  to  1876,  B.  Froebeli  and  B.  Davisi  were  added  to 
the  list  of  species  in  this  section,  and  both  have  contributed  to 
some  extent  to  the  improvement  of  varieties  and  hybrids.  B. 
Froebeli  is  of  compact  habit  and  somewhat  related  to  B.  cinna- 
barina,  having  scarlet  flowers  freely  produced.  It  was  intro- 
duced by  M.  Froebel  &  Co.  of  Zurich  fiom  Ecuador.  B  Davisi 
is  a  charming  dwarf  species,  having  neat  light  green  leaves, 
red  on  the  under  surface,  and  rich  scarlet  flowers  of  moderate 
size,  but  ^ood  form  and  extremely  abundant.  Small  plants  of 
this  are  highly  ornamental  for  cultivation  in  pots,  ana  the  fine 
double  form  obtained  a  short  time  since  is  also  a  most  valuable 
plant. 

The  intercrossing  of  these  species  and  careful  selection  from 
the  numerous  seedlings  raised  have  produced  with  surprising 
rapidity  the  handsome  race  of  plants  which  are  now  becoming 
such  general  favourites  for  decorative  purposes  either  in  pots, 
baskets.  Or  for  beddin^-out,  and  their  popularity  is  still  increas- 
ing.   Selections  of  vaneties  have  been  frequently  given  in  these 
pages,  and  it  is  not  necessary  to  repeat  these  now,  but  a  glance 
may  be  given  to  the  earliest  of  the  hybrids  obtained,  thoue:h  it 
would  be  almost  impossible  to  trace  the  parentage  of  ell  wose 
cultivated  at  present.    One  of  the  first  hybrios  secured  and 
certainly  the  best  was  B.  Sedeni,  which  was  obtained  at  Messrs. 
Veitch 's  Chelsea  nurseiy  by  Mr.  Seden  as  the  result  of  a  cross 
between  B.  boliviensis  and  an  unnamed  species.    This  was 
subsequently  employed  as  a  parent  with  JB.  boliviensis,  B. 
Veitchii,  B.  Clarkei,  and  B,  Pearcei,  giving  rise  to  B.  Chelsoni, 
B.  Stella,  B.  Vesuvius,  B.  Model,  and  B.  Chambersi  respec- 
tively, the  last  two  resulting  from  two  crosses  with  B.  Pearcei, 
all  improvements  of  more  or  less  value.    B.  Veitchii  crossed 
with  B.  boliviensiB  resulted  in  the  production  of  B.  Chelaoni, 
and  this  with  B.  Sedeni  produced  the  variety  Acme.    Thus 
the  first  hybrids  raised  have  been  repeatedly  utilised  by  inter- 
crossing with  each  other,  the  diversity  and  excellence  of  the 
rarogeny  being  steadily  and  satisfactorily  increased.    Much  is 
due  to  Messrs.  Veitch 's  initiatory  efEorts,  but  other  workers  in 
the  same  field  have  also  produced  very  creditable  results  both 
in  England  and  on  the  continent.    Messrs.  J.  Laing  St  Co. 
have  already  been  mentiened  as  having  contributed  large  num- 
bers of  handsome  single  and  double  varieties  to  the  list  of  cul- 
tivated forms,  and  M.  Lemoine  also  deserves  a  word  of  praise 
for  the  many  beautiful  forms  he  has  raised.    In  the  last  year 
or  two  the  double  varieties  have  received  much  attention,  and 
some  of  considerable  excellence  have  been  obtained,  but  the 
majority  are  inferior  in  an  ornamental  point  of  view  to  the 
leading  single  varieties. — L.  Castle. 


THE  CHOICE  OF   SEEDS— SELECTION  OF  PEAS. 

TiiE  plan  which  meet  of  our  nurserymen  now  adopt  of  offering 
at  a  cheaper  rate  a  large  assortment  of  seeds  selected  by  them- 
selves has  involved  me  this  year  in  some  difficulty.  For  some 
time  past  I  bad  purchased  a  two-guinea  selection  of  one  of  the 
great  advertising  houses,  and  need  scarcely  say  tiiat  the  seeds  were 
good.  I  found,  however,  that  in  this  way  I  became  a  mere  creature 
of  the  firm  from  which  I  had  purchased,  and  if  I  was  asked  the 
name  of  a  special  Pea,  Lettuce,  or  any  other  vegetable  I  could 
only  give  the  title  of  the  firm,  prefixed,  as  seems  now  the  general 
rule.  On  ^electing  for  myself  this  year  my  bill  exceeded  four 
guioeas,  chiefiy  because  more  seeds  were  sent  in  each  packet  than 
were  required.  What  is  my  remedy?  Should  I  order  bv  the 
ounce,  or  what  should  I  do  ?    Perhaps  you  will  tell  me  that  I 


must  pay  for  exercising  my  right  of  private  judgment,  but  the 
difference  in  the  cost  seems  to  me  excessive.  Another  year  I 
hope  to  induce  my  gardeners  not  to  sow  so  thickly,  but  on  this 
pomt  it  is  almost  useless  to  contend  with  them,  particularly  as 
they  do  not  pay  the  bill. 

Some  of  your  correspondents  who  are  learned  in  Peas  may  like 
to  criticise  the  list  I  enclose,  and  if  so  I  shall  be  obliged.  I  have 
tried  the  following  :—8ang8ter*s  No.  1,  Bingleader,  William  I., 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Hundredfold,  Dr.  Maclean,  Lucton*s  Fillbasket, 
Veitch's  Perfection,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  My  early  Peas  were  a 
great  success,  but  I  complain  of  Hundredfold  that  the  quality  is 
not  equal  to  that  of  many  others.  As  a  boy  I  was  accustomed 
to  what  were  called  Marrowfats  after  the  early  Peas  were  over, 
and  expect  my  gardeners  now  to  provide  Peas  of  fiHt-rate  qua- 
lity, otherwise  I  may  just  as  well  do  without  a  garden.  What 
these  Marrowfats  were  I  cannot  explain,  but  possibly  some  of 
your  readers  can,  as  I  believe  the  name  was  a  common  one ;  their 
quality  at  any  rate  was  excellent  The  list  above  is  probably 
too  varied,  and  certainly  can  be  improved,  particularly  in  point 
of  quality.— E.  Babtbum,  BerkhamptUad,  Herti, 


HARDY  AND  OUTDOOR  FLOWERS-SELECTION 
NBOESSABT  TO  SUCCESS. 

It  is  common  to  hear  hardy  flowers,  especially  strong  herbaceous 
growers,  described  as  weedy,  fugacious,  and  mere  rubbish.  I  fear 
uiere  has  been  an  excuse  for  this  the  present  season  with  two 
months  of  almost  continual  showers.  I  have  on  several  occasions 
advocated  the  extended  culture  of  hardy  flowers,  but  without  pre- 
jndioe  to  the  oidinaiy  summer  bedders,  carpet-bedding  and  foliage 
plants  included.  Tastes  are  so  different.  Situations  are  often  suit- 
able for  one  class  of  plants  that  will  not  do  well  for  others  ;  and 
lastly,  even  with  comparatively  unlimited  command  of  money  many 
gudeners  and  amateurs  cannot  get  what  they  would  prefer. 
Reasons  like  those  might  be  multiplied  why  no  haid-and-ffwt  line 
can  be  drawn.  Then,  again,  most  people  have  beds  and  borders 
where  no  one  would  think  of  maldng  a  carpet  bed  or  putting 
their  choioe  tricolor  Pelargoniums  or  their  Tuberous  B^;onias, 
whidh  are  even  more  adaptable.  No ;  the  back  beds  and  borders, 
especially  if  shaded,  answer  admirably  for  tall  {>lant8,  and  the 
shade  in  summer  is  just  what  suits  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Pansies, 
k/^ ;  and  if  a  wall  is  convenient,  to  which  Hollyhocks,  tall  Phloxes, 
Lychnises,  Helianthemums,  Asters,  Campanulas,  Aconitnms,  Del- 
phiniums, Aquilegias,  Rockets,  Pseonies,  and  Lilies  can  be  easily 
secured,  then  those  plants  are  just  where  they  ought  to  be.  In 
central  beds,  open,  and  under  the  full  influence  of  the  sunshine, 
those  and  doiens  of  others  not  so  generally  known  would  be  out 
of  place. 

i  have  twenty  beds  and  some  borders  that  I  tiy  to  have  showy 
and  gay  for  about  ten  months  out  of  every  twelve  with  aU  I  am 
able  to  procure  of  those  flowers.  From  thoee  I  can  cut  a  bouquet 
for  any  visitor  or  to  send  to  a  sick  person  almost  any  day  in  the 
year.  Now  this  is  the  grand  line  of  demarcatioii  between  those 
who  confine  themselves  to  bedding  and  carpet  plants  and  those 
who  grow  hardy  and  herbaceous  phmts.  What  can  equal  for  bril- 
liancy, colouring,  and  sweetness  a  bouquet  of  the  queen  of  flowers 
(the  Rose)  alone  or  when  taken  in  variety  f  For  showiness  and 
sweetness  combined  in  spring  you  can  make  a  selection  from 
Hyacinths,  Auriculas,  Pansies,  Tulips,  the  Anemones,  Narcissuses, 
Irises,  Polyanthuses,  and  others  eoually  well  known.  The  varie- 
ties of  any  one  of  those  would  make  a  varied  bouquet  Later  in 
the  season  and  during  the  summer  months,  as  already  mentioned, 

?re-eminently  stands  the  Rose ;  and  if  you  want  white  for  variety 
should  recommend  Achillea  Ptarmica,  Campanula  persicifolia 
alba  (I  do  not  mean  what  is  commonly  sold  under  that  name,  but 
the  variety  perfiectiy  double  and  as  full  as  a  white  Camellia,  1}  inch 
across  the  flowers  on  the  spike),  and  Matricaria  inodora,  all  three 
very  double,  blooming  a  long  time,  and  exceedingly  useful  for 
cutting.  The  last  has  been  blooming  the  past  two  weeks,  and 
will  continue  into  autumn.  I  should  select  other  colours  in  the 
same  way,  and  manage  so  as  to  have  them  come  in  soocestion. 
Orsnted  that  some  perennial  Lupins,  Potentillas,  Geums,  and  Sca- 
bious^ especially  singles,  as  illustrations  of  common  perennials, 
are  not  worth  the  space  they  occupy ;  but  selected  double  varieties, 
especially  of  the  three  las^  have  been  bloondng  six  week^  and 
wul  continue  yet  some  time. 

But  let  me  look  at  other  beds,  and  consider  how  they  promise 
now,  always  keeping  in  mind  how  small  and  limited  my  collection 
is,  and  I  see  opening  the  first  blooms  of  Kelway*8  Gladioli  con- 
siderably behind  in  another  bed  being  two  dosen  others  French- 
raised.  I  do  not  remember  a  better  season  for  this  favour  te 
flower.  I  cannot  complain  so  far  of  losses,  as  I  only  notice  a  few 
withered  out  of  two  hundred,  while  Sir  Stafford  Northcote  and 
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ViconteMe  OlentwDith  an  the  onlj  two  certill»t«d  wedling*  that 
M«  Dot  likely  to  bloom.  One  of  the  showiest  beds  I  have  oam- 
priaea  mim  of  the  hardier  tall-growiiuf  FoeheiM,  nieh  «b  Lye's, 
obtained  trom  Mr.  Oumell,  SwiuileT  HntBeriet,  two  years  auice, 
and  left  ont  last  year.  Not  one  was  lost  by  oold.  I  ihoold  hsTe 
perlondymeDtloiwd  two  of  my  hronrites,  to  which  I  haTe  deroted 
oonildenble  space—Fyrethmnu  and  Dahlias.  Except  for  rariety 
lam  not  tnfBcieDtly  esthetic  to  prefer  single  to  double  Pyrethmms. 
Onee  grown  I  cannot  imagine  any  flower  lover  to  be  withont  the 
latter.  I  bare  a  lelectian  of  show,  fancy,  siiigle,  booqnet,  and 
the  better  kinds  of  dooble  Dahlias,  tot  the  next  three  months  I 
expect  mneh  aatistactlon  from  seventy  TarietlsB  of  these.  Next 
coBMsawkc^bBdot  the  white  Japan  Anemone — I  say  a  "whole" 
bed,  and  this  is  the  best  way  of  growiDB  it  It  will  "  kill "  any 
edging  vt  lOhtz  flower ;  bat  who  that  knows  it  bnt  will  say  ft 
dfierTM  trmj  space  and  attention  r  The  first  bloom  opurad 
nMutly;  tlie  last  will  come  next  Korember.  I  do  not  eechew 
sonals,  for  one  of  my  most  interesting  beds  is  flf^  seedlings,  seem- 
ingly all  dilbnnt.  Passing  over  othen,  lastly  come  thiee  beds 
of  mj  especial  taTonrites,  Tabeioiis  Begimiaa  in  Tarietj.  Briefly 
I  may  mj  I  (trow  them  moch  as  I  wonld  Potatoes,  and  they  need 
Teiy  littte  more  care  in  winter,  ezoept  that  in  fatnre  for  bedding 
I  intend  to  start  them  earlier  in  a  mild  hotbed  in  Febnan  to  bave 
blooms  in  Hay.  When  I  with  limited  means,  limited  tacilitiea, 
and  mnltitarions  other  duties  to  attend  to  can  have  flowers  in  tiiis 
way  tor  sncb  a  large  portion  of  the  year,  what  excuse  is  there 
for  others  to  complain  of  growing  weeds  or  rubbish  who  liave  no 
snoh  difflcnlties  r— W.  J.  H.,  CUmneL 


to  grow  a  mater  tarie^  of  plants.  A  slope  from  comparative 
dry  gronnd,  say  where  Uiat  part  of  the  rock  garden  termiaatea 
on  the  genual  level  to  a  basin-like  hollow  irregnlar  in  sIu^n^  if 
the  BnlMoil  be  retentive,  you  can  here  grow  iwamj)  plants,  snoh  a« 
Henyanthes  trifoliate,  Comarum  palnsize,  Hottooia  palnrtris,  and 
many  otbeiB.  I  have  seen  handsome  specimens  of  Fiimnla 
japtmica  growing  in  sncb  places,  also  Helonias  bullata  and  Pin- 
gnicnla  grandlflora.  By  adopting  an  irregular  curve  and  a 
yon  will  be  enabled  to  And  all  conditions  o'  ■  ■  -  -  = 
partial  shade.— U.  J. 


EDTOCi  VISCIDA. 

Betebal  of  tbose  attractive  little  hardy  allies  of  the  lTemo> 

philas,  the  Batocas,  are  grown  in  sardens,  the  best  being  B.  *is- 

cida,   B.  Franklin),  and  E.  multiOora,  hardy  North  American 

annnala.    All  these  are  pietty,  bnt  being  of  dwarf  growUt  thgy 


THE  BOO  GARDEN. 
A  wnJr-lUDB  bog  garden  is  an  Inseparable  adjunct  to  the  rock 
garden  ;  no  well-arranpied  garden  where  bardy  plants  are  made  a 
Speciality  should  be  withont  one.  Where  natwJ  conditions  do 
not  admit,  some  special  arrangements  should  be  made.  It  too 
often  has  been  my  experience  to  see  moistnre-loTing  plants  grown 
indisdiminafely  amongst  alplnes ;  no  worse  mistake  can  be  made, 
for  some  of  the  best  planls  are  thns  never  seen  to  advantage.  It 
Is  nnadvisaUe  to  be  hasty  in  discarding  plants  nnUl  given  i 


thorough  trial  and  their  risbt  place  be  foond, except  in  caai 
where  they  are  really  woruiless.  I  have  seen  sucb  plants  as 
Cardamine  trifoliate  grown  amongst  alpinee  generally,  hot  never 
so  Inznriantly  as  in  the  more  elevatea  parts  of  the  bog,  where, 
tbongh  not  satomted,  there  is  always  an  miderstratum  of  mois- 
ture. Astiantias,  which  seldom  give  satislactifm  in  the  ordinary 
border  mdei  ccBditiona  such  as  thoae  just  mentioned,  will  be  seen 
in  their  tzne  chataotei  and  be  m<»e  aoceptable.     Some  {tf  the 


gmeially  looked  upon  as  biennials,  bnt  in  the  drier  parts  of  the 
bog  become  perennial.  Bryanthus  erectns  and  Kpigiea  repena, 
two  of  the  he«t  American  nnder-ahrubs,  never  do  well  planted 
amongst  Oidinary  alplnes.  Special  preparation  may  be  made  for 
tbem,  giving  pea^  soil ;  but  that  will  not  fumUi  them  with  the 
Indispensable  nndentratnm  of  moistnie.  Some  of  the  moistnre- 
loving  8a^&agM-~5.  Fortnnei,  8.  repanda,  8.  Hiroulus— and  a 
great  many  more  could  be  mentioned  to  show  the  necessity  of 
iH«n«g  special  provision  for  moistnre-loving  plants. 

It  has  Klntdy  been  said  the  alpine  and  hog  garden  are  insepa- 
lable,  and  tbey  are  better  made  together  and  plumed  to  haimonise. 
If,  however,  as  is  very  often  the  case,  an  alpine  garden  already 
exlst^  wliaterer  be  ite  qnalltles  or  defects,  it  most  be  taken  into 
oonsidentian — Its  contonr  studied.  Simplicity  is  the  order,  and 
let  noQiing  alalKnate  be  attempted, 

A  bog  garden  may  oWst  of  a  small  irregular  bed  at  the  base 
of  the  alpine  garden,  or  a  more  extensive  one  at  a  lower  end  in 
oonnectiou  wfih  a  p«id  or  miniatnre  lake.  In  the  latter  case  it 
sbonld  be  Irregnlar  and  bave  an  nndalating  surface.  If  a  natural 
■tnam  Ol  water  can  be  turned  so  as  to  take  a  winding  course,  so 
mnoh  the  better,  I  have,  as  I  write,  in  my  memory  a  piece  of 
water  tot  gennhie  aquatios  and  a  bog  in  connection,  through 
which  a  nabnal  stream  runs.  It  is  an  interesting  oomer,  and  a 
[daoe  to  which  I  direct  my  steps  almost  daily  to  wateh  the  pro- 
gress of  w  attend  in  some  way  to  the  planto  there  growing.  It 
niatteis  little  what  flie  snbsoU  oonrists  of  in  places  where  plenty 
of  water  is  at  hsnd.  I  have  made  bog  gardens  on  a  most  reten- 
tive day  and  also  upon  gravel,  and  have  always  found  the  desired 
condition  as  to  moisture  can beobtained  with  a  little  maaipnlation. 
In  the  case  of  a  deficiency  of  water  a  clayey  tubsoil  would  be 
'™m'H«',  and  it  a  bog  guden  consists  of  a  small  irregular  bed 
some  artifioal  means  ought  to  be  adopted  for  flooding  it  in  diy 
I  have  seen  &is  done  by  a  small  leaden  pipe  carried 
By  elevaticg  the  solace  in  places  yon  are  enabled 


ng. ».— Batoca  vlwdda. 

are  chiefly  adapted  tor  small  beds  or  near  the  margins  of  borders, 
as  oth^wise  tn^  appeei  to  little  advantage  crowded  with  the 
taller  stronger>growuig  perennials.  They  are  not  particular  as  to 
soiL  any  moderately  light  ordinary  garden  soil  smting  them,  and 
pemapt  the  best  wav  to  obtain  theoi  in  good  condition  is  to  sow 
the  seeds  in  the  borders  in  autumn.  Some  may  also  be  sown  In 
early  spring,  however,  and  the  plants  so  obtained  will  form  a 
succession  to  the  others. 

Tbe  species  repraeented  In  the  woodcut  (fig.  26)— B,  viscida— 
is  one  ol  the  prettiest  and  best  known.  The  Bowers  have  very 
deep  rich  blue  five-lolied  corollas,  with  a  circular  rod  blotch  in 
the  centre,  and  thoy  are  borne  in  curved  racemes,  several  blooms 
being  open  at  one  time.  The  leaves  are  somewhat  heart-shaped, 
but  irr^olarly  cut  at  the  margin,  and  the  surfaoe  of  the  plant 
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genenllj  Ib  coyered  with  bain,  the  points  of  which  each  bear  a 
yiscid  secretion,  and  to  this  character  it  owes  its  specific  name. 
Tbe  bright  bine  tint  is  veiy  pleasing,  and  the  flowers  moreoYer 
last  a  considerable  time  if  cnt  with  a  good  length  of  stem  and 
placed  in  water,  thns  rendering  them  valuable  for  vases.  It  was 
found  by  Mr.  Douglas  in  Oeilifomia,  and  from  the  seeds  he  sent 
to  tbe  London  Horticultural  Society  plants  were  raised,  which 
first  fiowcred  in  the  summer  of  1835. 

Eutoca  mnltifiora  is  also  a  charming  specie?,  with  very  abun- 
dant rosy  purple  flowers  and  pinnatiSd  leaves.  Like  the  pre- 
ceding this  was  introduced  by  Mr.  Douglas,  who  found  it  growing 
in  sandy  places  in  North  America.  E.  Franklini  has  small  light 
blue  flowers  in  short  close  racemes.  Tbe  leaves  are  pinnatifid, 
with  more  divisions  than  the  preceding,  and  it  was  first  found  by 
Dr.  Bichazdson  on  tbe  banks  of  the  Mississippi.  B.  Wrangeliana 
has  entire  ovate  leaves,  very  large  purplish-blue  flowers,  and  is 
one  of  tbe  most  handsome  species  m  tbe  genus.  It  was  discovered 
in  the  Russian  colony  of  Koss,  New  California,  and  seeds  were 
first  sent  to  St.  Petersburgb. 


WHITE  CLASS. 


dirtn.  grt. 


NATIONAL  GOOSEBERRY  SHOW. 

This  was  held  in  the  Roval  Botanical  Gktrdens,  Old  Tiafford,  Han- 
chesteTj  on  the  7th  inat.  Tne  respective  prizewinners  with  the  names 
and  weights  of  the  varieties  are  as  follow : — 

dwts. 

John  Boot  Premier  prize  red       Seedling  Jambo    29 

John  Torkington  ...        „  „    yellow  Hip^h  Sheriff    ...    27 

George  Beckett „  „    green    British  Oak 28 

Benjamin  Cheadle...        «,  „    white    Antagonist  27 

Edmund  Salsbury  ...  Red  Stewards*  Prize   Lord  Derby 27 


James  Carter Yellow 

James  Bower Green 

James  Warburton ...  White 

James  SaUbury Red 

Daniel  Bower Yellow 

James  C.  Minshall...  Green 

William  Heath  White 

Hamlet  Foden Red 

Charles  Leicester  ...  Yellow 
Alfred  Tomkinson...  Green 

William  Harper White 

Bradley  Bradley Red 

Faithful  Jameson  ...  Yellow 

John  Fisher Green 

Charles  Buckley White 
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n 
11 


n 
n 
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n 
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Leveller   25 

Shiner  26 

Transparent    ...  26 

Bobby  25 

Thatcher 28 

Stockwell 25 

Faithful  25 

Talfourd 25 

Seedling  Share  All  28 

Plunder    24 

Succeed 24 

Blncher   28 

Drill 22 

Matchless    28 

Hero  of  the  Nile  21 


RED  CLASS. 


TKLLOW  CLA88. 

John  Torkington Leveller  26 

Edmund  Salsbary Oldham    26 

William  Heath High  Sheriff  26 


Benjamin  Chiadle    Lady  Houghton. 

Benjamin  Cheadle    Australia 

Edward  Salsbory Ringer 

Faithful  Jameson Drill 

John  Boot Mount  Pleasant. 

James  Warburton Pretender    

Charles  Leicester Thatcher 

Charles  Leicester ^ Bagslate  Hero    . 

James  Warburton Catherina    


26 
25 
24 
28 
28 
22 
28 
28 
22 


OaSBH  CLAB& 

John  Boot Plunder  

George  Beckett Surprise  

George  Beckett British  Oak 

James  SaUbury Hospool 

Daniel  Bower Stockwell    

Faithful  Jameson My  Beauty 

John  Fisher  Shiner 

John  Boot Telegraph   

Faithful  Jameson Diadem 

Hamlet  Foden  Matchless    

Daniel  B«)wer SoiHer  Johnny  

Charles  Leicester Seedling  Sir  Warren... 


gn. 

4 

0 

4 

10 

18 

18 

16 

11 

14 

17 

0 

10 

2 

6 

8 

10 

10 

22 

12 

17 


John  Boot Lord  Derby 28  0 

John  Torkinffton Bobby 27  17 

Edmund  Salsbury Macaroni 26  6 

George  Beckett London    25  19 

John  Boot Seedling  CoUis  Lane...  26  18 

James  Warburton Blncher    25  5 

George  Beckett Plonghboy  24  18 

B.  Cheadle EskenderBey 24  10 

Edmund  Salsbury Clayton    25  2 

Faithful  Jameson Talfourd 28  14 

Charles  Leicester Rover  28  12 

William  Heath Governor 22  10 


16 
12 
8 
4 
2 
4 
0 
2 
17 
2 
0 
8 


27  7 
26  19 
26  18 
26  4 
26  0 
24  2 

28  4 
22  0 
21  21 
21  14 
21  18 
21  7 


Transparent   27 

Antagonist 27 

Succeed   26 

Faithful   25 


6 

0 

14 

0 

10 

6 

22 

11 

16 

8 

6 

20 


21 
18 
15 
15 


George  Beckett 

Daniel  Bower 

George  Beckett 

John  Boot 

John  Boot Princess  Royal  24 

James  Warburton    Careless  24 

John  Torkington Fascination    22 

Faithful  Jameson Apology  21 

Hamlet  Foden  Overseer 20 

John  Torkington Peto 20 

John  Fisher   Alice 20 

Faithful  Jameson Freedom  19 

TWIKS,  TWO  ON  OICB  STEM. 

Daniel  Bower Red Clayton •«..••  48 

James  Warburton Yellow  Leveller 41 

James  Bower Green Stockwell 86 

Faithful  Jameson White    Fascination 86 

PLAT!  OF  TWELVE  BERRIES. 
BED. 

J.  Boot Lord  Derby 

George  Beckett Lord  Derby 

Charles  Leicester Seedling  Negro 

Daniel  Bower Seedling 

James  Threlfall Lord  Derby 

TELLOW. 

John  Boot Leveller 

James  Bower Leveller 

Daniel  Bower Ringer 

James  Threlfall Ringer 

Faithful  Jameson Drill 

GREEN. 

John  Boot Plunder 

Daniel  Bower. Stockwell 

Faithful  Jameson Telegraph 

Charles  Leicester British  Oak 

James  Bower Shiner 

WHITE. 

James  Warburton   Transparent 

George  Beckett.. ., Transparent 

Daniel  Bower Antagonist 

John  Boot Transparent 

Faithful  Jameson Transparent 

Mr.  James  Threlfall,  Greenhale,  is  the  Chairman,  and  Mr.  Charles 
Leicester,  nurseryman,  Macclesfield,  is  the  Secretary  of  the  Society. 


TWO  GOOD  BRITISH  PLANTS. 

Among  the  great  number  of  British  and  exotio  plaati  grown 
by  an  enthusiastic  and  experienced  botanist  and  cmltivator,  Dr. 
llanh,  Egford,  near  Fxome,  there  are  two  which  are  strikingly 
superior — ^vis.,  a  Com  Marigold  and  a  Bcolopendxinm.  ^e 
former  (Chiysanthemnm  segetnm)  was  selectea  during  one  of 
the  Doctor*s  botanical  rambles,  and  as  now  grown  by  him  quite 
anrpasses  all  the  Marguerites.  The  seed,  I  am  infonned,  will  not 
germinate  in  heat,  but  does  so  readily  in  the  open  ground,  and 
rapidly  crows  to  about  2  feet  in  height.  Tbe  blooms  are  freelv 
produced,  from  2  to  3  inches  in  diameter,  and  in  colour  are  rich 
vellow.  They  are  much  admired  by  the  ladies,  and  the  flowara 
last  well  when  placed  in  water,  some  having  been  kept  in  oool 
weather  upwards  of  a  month. 

The  Scolopendrium  alluded  to,  a  remarkably  broad  wavy- 
leaved  varied,  was  also  discovered  by  Dr.  Marsh  and  is  named 
MarshiL  I  have  frequently  heard  of  this  form,  and  am  pleased 
to  say  rumour  for  once  did  not  exaggerate  its  beauty.  Several 
fine  crested  Scolopendrinms  are  also  grown,  but  these  are  more 
noteworthy  as  being  curiosities,  while  Marshii  moat  be  dassed  aa 
a  really  ornamental  Fern. — W.  I. 


A  Colossal  Fsrh^— Beoently  a  huge  Feni,Todea  barbarea,  writes 
Baron  Yon  Mueller,  was  brought  away  from  ita  seclusion  in  the 
Dandenong  Baages,  near  Port  Philip.  "  After  the  removal  of  its 
hundreds  of  fronds,  the  stump-like  trunk  weired  2900  flte.  It  re- 
quired to  be  dragiped  by  a  train  of  oxen  out  of  its  recess,  where  it 
may  have  grown  for  more  than  a  century  to  accumulate  the  sub- 
stance of  its  massive  stem.  The  monster  Fern  is  to  be  placed  in  the 
conservatory  of  Melbourne,  where  the  mycologist.  Be  v.  Heinrich 
Tode,  so  long  laboured  for  tbe  Church  and  for  science  also,  and 
where  his  mortal  remains  are  buried.    A  brisk  teade  in  huge  Todeas 
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onght  to  arise,  as  the  marvellons  specimen  at  Eew  most  have  at- 
tracted the  attention  of  professional  and  amatenr  horticnltnrists  for 
many  years  after  its  removal  thence  from  the  Melbonme  Botanic 
Garden.  Giant  Todeas  maj  he  ohtained  from  South  Australia 
^onnt  Lofty  Banges),  various  places  in  Yictoria,  Tasmania.  New 
Sonth  Wales,  and  Queensland,  but  specimens  weighing  over  naif  a 
ton  (without  fronds)  are  rare.  This  colossal  Fern  has  also  the  re- 
commendation of  bearing  a  considerable  amount  of  frost,  so  that  in 
temperatures  like  that  of  Arran  it  could  be  grown  in  the  open  air. 
In  South  Africa  it  seems  never  to  attain  to  the  enormous  weijrht  of 
extra  large  Australian  specimens.*' — {American  Gardenerg^  Monthly,) 


AN  HOUB  AT  THE  PRESCOT  NURSERIES. 

CUCUMBER-GROWING. 

It  is  not  my  intention  to  attempt  any  description  of  this  esta- 
blishment that  has  been  referred  to  again  and  again  in  the  pages 
of  the  Journal,  but  to  point  out  some  of  the  cultural  details  in 
Cacnmber-growing  and  the  production  of  plants  for  market  with- 
out ventilation. 

Gardeners  visiting  the  neighbourhood  of  Liverpool  should  not 
fail  to  inspect  this  establishment  daring  the  Cacumber  season,  for 
many  nsei ol  and  profitable  lessons  may  be  learned.  I  have  before 
stated  the  '*  express  '*  system,  as  it  has  been  termed,  is  practised, 
not  in  one  or  two  houses,  but  in  thirty  or  more,  varyinp^  from 
60  to  nearly  200  yards  in  length.  When  I  alluded  to  this  esta- 
blishment on  page  857  last  volume  I  estimated  the  weight  of 
traits  cut  at  about  3  tons  per  week,  but  should  have  been  nearer 
light  if  I  had  written  5  tons.  I  also  asked  if  it  were  possible  for 
the  plants  onder  this  heavy  cropping  and  non-ventilating  system 
to  libBt  as  long  as  those  more  judiciously  cropped  and  brought  for- 
ward more  slowly.  I  am  now  convinced  they  last  equally  as  long, 
and  will  produce  a  greater  weight  of  fruit.  For  instance,  plants 
from  which  Mr.  Whittaker  commenced  cutting  daring  the  month 
of  November  were  only  pulled  out  at  the  end  of  May.  At  that 
time  several  dozens  of  saleable  fruit  were  hanging.  These  plants 
had  been  in  bearing  for  at  least  seven  months,  and  could  not  have 
been  expected  to  last  much  longer  under  the  system  generally 
practised.  Ihere  need  remain  no  doubt  about  the  crop  being 
heavy,  or  the  plants  would  have  been  removed  long  before.  I  do 
not  doubt  if  Mr.  Whittaker  had  removed  all  the  fruits  and  cut 
back  the  plants  they  would  soon  have  pushed  growth  and  con- 
tinued fruiting  for  a  long  time,  but  preference  was  given  to  clear- 
ing out  the  whole  and  starting  again  with  young  plants. 

It  is  generally  believed  that  small  houses  are  the  best  for  the 
earliest  crop,  and  frequently  kuch  are  built  or  used  for  the  purpose 
in  private  gardens.  We  have  seen  this  recommended  repeatedly. 
Mr.  Whittaker  has,  however,  found  from  experience  that  this  is 
really  a  delusion,  and  that  be  can  cut  fruit  in  his  large  house 
(nearly  200  yards  in  length)  earlier  from  plants  placed  out  in 
February  than  in  any  house  he  has  of  a  smaller  size.  During  the 
past  two  years  the  plants  in  bis  large  house  and  a  number  of 
smaller  ones  were  all  raised  from  the  same  batch  of  seed  to  test 
this  point.  The  plants  in  the  large  house  have  produced  fruits  for 
cutting  before  those  in  the  smaller  houses,  which  from  all  appear- 
ance are  equally  as  suitable  as  far  sis  heat  and  position  are  concerned. 
The  idea  that  small  houses  can  be  kept  warmer  than  those  of  a 
larger  size  has  long  since  beeu  abandoned  by  many  practical  men. 
Small  houses  are  more  variable  in  temperature,  while  those  of  a 
larger  size  are  more  uniform  and  a  certain  temperature  is  more 
readily  maintained.  Regularity  is  a  great  point  to  be  aimed  at, 
not  only  in  producing  early  Cacumbers,  but  plants  as  well  as  early 
fruits. 

How  frequently  do  we  see  advised  that  syringing  is  to  be  done 
early  in  the  afternoon  for  the  foliage  to  be  dry  before  night. 
However  beneficial  this  may  be  to  plants  and  fruit  trees  gene- 
rally grown  inside,  it  should  not  apply  to  Cucumbers.  Those  who 
recommend  it,  if  they  saw  the  2-iDch  hose  with  a  large  rose 
secured  to  the  end  at  the  Prescot  Nurseries  playing  amongst  the 
Cucumbers  and  thoroughly  saturating  the  house  after  eight 
o*clock  P.M.  would  at  once  abandon  the  practice  of  early  syring- 
ing. The  hose  to  which  I  allude  is  worked  by  two  men.  Oae 
directs  the  nozzle,  giring  the  whole  house  and  soil  in  which  the 
Cucumbers  are  growing  a  thorough  drenching,  while  the  other 
supplies  the  water  by  means  of  a  patent  hydraulic  pump  from 
wells  simk  into  the  earth  and  at  certain  distances  along  the 
centre  path.  Wells  of  this  description  rudely  constructed  are  in 
all  the  houses.  The  ordinary  syringe  is  not  in  use  in  this  establish- 
ment ;  it  was  found  much  too  laborious  an  operation,  besides  the 
instrument  being  continually  out  of  order.  In  my  previous  article 
I  omitted  to  say  a  little  shade  is  used  on  the  west  side  of  the 
houses. 

To  achieve  real  success  the  principal  object  appears  to  be 
in  the  selection  of  a  suitable  variety  when  grown  onder  the 


'^  express  **  system.  The  majority  of  kinds  are  worthless ;  on 
some  the  frnits  are  inclined  to  damp  in  their  early  stages,  others 
are  not  free  enough,  while  other  varieties  produce  too  long  neoks, 
and  so  on.  This  year  there  is  a  house  full  of  a  Cucumber  grown 
well  by  Mr.  Harrison,  Enowsley  Gardens ;  it  fruits  abundantly 
under  this  close  system,  but  is  not  so  good  for  the  market  as  Mr. 
Whittaker*s  variety. 

PLANTS   GROWING   WITHOUT  VENTILATION. 

Although  Cucumbers  are  so  largely  grown  in  this  establish- 
ment)  attention  is  paid  to  the  production  of  plants  in  laige 
numbers  and  cot  flowers  for  the  market.  The  plants  generally 
occupy  the  houses  daring  the  winter  and  spring  months  before 
the  Cacumbers  are  planted ;  in  fact  large  quantities  are  grown 
under  the  Cacumbers  ontil  they  diade  the  roof  of  the  house  too 
mach.  The  above  heading  may  stutie  some  cultivators,  who 
attach  so  much  importance  to  the  admission  of  air  to  their  plants 
grown  onder  glass.  It  is  generally  believed  that  ventilation  is 
of  vital  importanoe  to  the  production  of  a  stordy  compact  growth ; 
but  it  is  nevertheless  a  fact  that  thousands  are  prodaced  in  this 
establishment  without  any  ventilation  except  what  is  provided  by 
the  spaces  between  the  panes  of  glass  and  when  the  doors  are 
open^.  There  are  no  ventilators,  and  the  doors  are  only  opened 
when  passing  in  or  out.  The  plants  subject  to  this  close  confine- 
ment are  generally  those  to  which  the  majority  of  us  give  abun- 
dance of  air  to  keep  them  dwarf  and  compact  But  1  can  assare 
all  who  read  this  that  the  plants  grown  on  the  non-ventilating 
system  are  sturdy  and  compact,  in  fact  equal  in  appearance  to 
any  treated  in  the  ordinary  way.  Harrison's  new  Musk  is  grown 
early  in  the  season  by  tens  of  thousands,  and  has  a  ready  sale  in 
the  market.  These  are  all  grown  in  the  Cucumber  houses  in 
6-inch  pots.  Of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Vesuvius  and  Wonderful 
are  most  largely  represented,  and  these  are  produced  for  market 
in  enormous  quantities.  Happy  Thought  is  also  grown  in  quan- 
tity, and  is  sturdy  and  luxuriant.  A  large  number  of  both  single 
and  double  Pelargoniums  are  included,  but  those  mentioned 
appear  general  favourites.  The  doubles  at  the  time  of  mv  visit 
occupied  a  large  cool  house.  These  doubles  are  principally  for 
supplying  cut  flowers.  Fuchsias,  Coleuses,  and  other  plants  are 
grown  under  exactly  the  same  close  conditions.  In  one  house  I 
noticed  a  number  of  healthy  Eacharises  and  two  or  three  half- 
specimen  plants  of  Bousainvillea  glabra  profusely  flowered,  the 
blooms  being  of  a  remarkably  rich  colour. 

Chrysanthemums  are  cultivated  in  considerable  numbers.  Half 
an  acre  of  ground  is  planted  with  them,  and  they  will  be  lifted 
in  autumn  to  flower  inside.  Thousands  are  grown  in  pot^,  but 
these  appear  to  be  principally  Elaine.  Some  small  plants  of 
Mrs.  Dixon  were  flowering,  and  Mr.  Whittaker  said  they  had 
scarcely  been  without  flowers  since  last  autumn.  The  young  plants, 
although  pushed  forward  in  a  close  house,  were  strong  m  the 
spring,  but  are  now  standing  outside. 

The  outside  grounds  are  devoted  to  plantations  of  Asters,  Rhu- 
barb, Mint,  Sage,  and  other  herbs ;  the  second  and  third  named 
are  largely  forced,  while  whole  houses  are  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  small  salads  during  winter  and  spring ;  but  in  this  branch  of 
horticulture  the  palm  must  be  given  to  our  southern  friends  at 
the  present  Toung  plants  of  Tomatoes  occupied  one  house  and 
were  setting  fruit  freely .-^W.  B. 


LONICERA  SEMPERVIREN8  MINOR. 

When  at  Messrs.  Veitch's  Chelsea  nurseries  about  this  time  last 
year  this  Honeysuckle  was  pointed  out  as  being  a  first -class  con- 
servatory climber.  Having  previously  heard  it  well  spoken  of,  I 
decided  to  give  it  a  trial  as  a  substitute  for  Habrothamnus  elegans. 
I  did  not  much  like  cutting  away  two  plants  of  the  latter,  as  this 
Habrothamnus  is  decidedly  a  most  useful  climber,  whether  for 
supplying  cut  blooms  or  the  enlivenment  of  the  house  for  several 
months  of  the  year.  Unforiunately  they  were  badly  infested  with 
our  greatest  enemy — mealy  bug,  and  were  besides  rather  too  coarse 
for  the  position.  However,  I  had  long  since  been  well  satisfied 
with  the  substitute.  Planted  out  from  6-inch  pots  into  the  ordi- 
nary loamy  soil  of  the  conservatory  bed  they  qnickly  commenced 
running,  and  at  the  present  time  nearly  cover  two  light  archways 
about  16  feet  high. 

The  plant  is  always  flowering,  and  we  frequently  cut  handful s 
of  the  sprays  of  bloom  for  vases  or  packing,  as  the  case  may  be. 
The  growth  is  wiry,  yet  sufficiently  strong  to  support  the  beautiful 
sprays  of  trumpet-shaped  reddish-yellow  flowers.  It  is,  in  fact, 
much  more  elegant  and  serviceable  than  the  heavy,  drooping,  and 
weakly-stemmed  sprays  of  Habrothamnus.  Cutting  increases  the 
floriferousness,  as  eveiy  lateral,  which  the  running  growths  pro- 
duce very  evenly,  will  bear  a  spray  of  flowers  from  the  axil  of 
each  leaf. 
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Thripi  appear  to  be  particalarlj  fond  of  it,  and  as  famigation 
if  ont  of  the  question  in  our  conserratory  wa  had  reoonzse  on  one 
ocoaiion  to  a  deooction  of  quassia  chips  and  soft  soap.  This  was 
made  bj  steadilj  boiling  half  a  ponna  of  the  former  and  1  lb.  of 
soft  soap  in  a  gallon  of  water  for  abont  an  hour,  and  nsed  at  the 
rate  of  a  pint  to  a  3-gallon  can  of  water,  the  plants  being 
thoroughlv  wetted  with  the  aid  of  a  syringe.  This  effectnallj 
ohecked  the  thrips,  bat  also  mnch  damaged  the  apparently  Tery 
S!isoe|>tible  foliage.  This  season  we  tried  panUBn  <m  or  petroleam 
at  the  rate  of  2  ocs.  to  the  gallon  of  hot  water,  adding  to  a  S-gallon 
can  a  Inmp  of  soft  soap  about  the  size  of  a  hen's  egg.  The  latter 
was  added  to  assist  in  the  diflftcalt  matter  of  mixing  the  oil  with 
the  water,  and  besides  this  it  is  always  necessaiy  to  either  forcibly 
xetnm  each  alternate  syringefol  into  the  can  or  to  have  a  second 
irriage  constantly  stirring.  The  water  Is  employed  heated  to 
aboat  120^,  and  the  miztnre  Is  syringed  off  in  the  course  of  half 
an  honr.  It  is  safest  applied  in  the  eTcning  and  daring  doll 
weather,  as  bright  sunshine  is  apt  to  injariouuy  affect  the  plant 
operated  upon.  I  give  this  well-known  recipe,  not  becaase  I 
belieTc  it  so  effective  as  a  thrips  and  green  fly-destroyer  as  either 
the  deooction  of  qoassia  chips  or  tobacco  water,  bat  simply  be- 
caase I  find  it  inyalnable  as  a  destroyer  of  mealy  bag.  This  mix- 
tore  again  damaged  the  older  leaves  of  the  Lonicera,  and  for  the 
fatoxe  we  shall  employ  the  deooction  of  qoassia  chips  and  soft 
soap  more  dilated. 

rbelieve  Lonicera  sempervirens  minor  Is  commonly  called  the 
Japanese  Trnmpet  Honeyindkle,  bat  I  have  searched  in  Tain  for  a 
dsscription  or  history  of  it— W.  Igouldd. 


THE  MUl^STEB  SCHOOL  POTATO  EXPEBIMENTa 

The  following  remark  occurs  in  the  interesting  review  which 
appeared  in  your  issue  of  last  week  (page  136)  on  the  experiments 
made  on  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato  at  the  farm  of  the  Munster 
Agricultural  and  Daiiy  School :— **Kainit  and  cura^oa  phosphates 
gave  15  tons  19  cwts.,  a  fact  which  seems  to  prove  that  nitrogen 
may  be  dispensed  with,  although  we  think  it  a  pity  that  nitrogen 
shoidd  not  have  been  given  along  with  both  kainit  and  phoiphatak** 

No  doubt  there  are  soils  to  be  found  so  ridi  in  mtrogen  as  to 
meet  the  wants  of  the  Potato  or  any  other  crop  without  an  addi- 
tional supply,  but  this  can  scarcely  be  so  common  as  to  render  it 
prudent  to  dispense  with  this  element  in  manures  for  ordinary 
cases.  Unfortunately  the  composition  of  the  soil  at  Monster  ui 
not  indicated  in  your  review  (perhaps  it  is  not  given  in  the  report), 
but  the  following  table  taken  from  ViUe's  interesting  work  may 
keep  some  of  your  readers  from  being  misled  by  these  experiments 
in  so  vital  a  point  as  the  value  of  nitrogen  in  the  cultivation  of  the 
Potato.  The  table  not  only  shows  the  results  which  mav  follow 
fhxn  the  elimination  of  nitrogen  from  the  manure  us^t  not  how 
moch  its  value  is  infloenoed  by  the  presence  of  potash : — 


Batult  per  sere. 

issf.  iser. 

Normal  mannre lltoni  t|  owti.  S  tons  Iflt  owti. 

Manure  wlthoDt  nitrogen  ....Sm14       m  8w4» 

»  w       phosphate   .,  J   ^     t       «  —    »    —       ■ 

w  w       poUtih ^M     4       »  ^    »     4       M 

WlUumt  any  manure  ........  twllw  taOa 


The  suppression  of  potash  caused  the  crop  to  diminish  from  9  tons 
16)  cwts.  to  4  tons  4  cwts.,  the  soil  without  manure  yielding  only 
3  tons,  and  as  Yille  remarks--"  But  this  is  not  all.  Tou  will  see 
by  the  preceding  table  that  by  reducing  the  proportion  of  nitrogen 
in  the  normal  manure  from  103  to  67  lbs.  per  acre  ^or  these  were 
the  quantities  of  that  element  used  in  1866  and  186?  respectively] 
we  only  obtain  with  108  lbs.  of  nitrogen  11  tons  3^  cwts,  tubercles 
per  acre ;  with  67  lbs.  of  nitrogen  9  tons  16)  cwts.  tubercles  per 
acre.  By  suppressing  the  potash  in  the  two  manures  the  results 
became  equal.  The  excess  of  nitrogenous  matter  was  altogether 
oaeless,  and  no  loofer  exercised  any  action."  *<  When  the  dose  of 
potssh  was  doubledf  the  result  was — ^normal  manure  with  103  lbs. 
of  nitrogen  11  tons  3^  cwts. ;  manure  without  phosphate,  7  tons 
8  owts. ;  ditto,  but  with  double  dose  of  potash,  11  tons  4  cwts.** 
*<  A  remarkable  instance,**  says  ViUe,  '*of  the  preponderant  action 
of  the  dominant  constituent.*'  These  crucial  expoiments  appear 
to  me  to  pot  the  whole  case  in  a  striking  and  dear  light.  As  viUe 
truly  remarks,  they  are  of  "  exceptionid  interest  by  reason  of  the 
ill  cttects  that  attend  insufficient  or  badly  composed  manure  **  in 
growing  Potatoes.— Imquibeb. 


PljlKTs  15  PoTS^LiLiBS.— At  this  time  of  the  year  gardeners  are 
very  busy,  and  when  plants  have  bloomed  it  is  but  too  common  to 
see  them  placed  out  of  the  way,  often  fnlly  exposed  to  the  snn,  which 
treatment,  excepting  perhaps  lor  Pelargoniums  and  a  few  others  that 


require  ripening,  usually  causes  great  injury  to  the  roots.  Often 
Qrclamens,  Begonias,  and  many  others  sufler  in  this  way;  but  I 
principally  wish  to  urge  more  careful  after  treatment  for  Lilies  when 
grown  hi  pots,  especially  L.  auratum.  Too  frequentiy  they  are  said 
to  be  good  the  first  year  after  importation  and  gone  the  third.  This 
is  oftm  the  cause  of  failure,  and  importers  are  not  to  blame.  Be- 
move  the  seed  pods  when  the  flowers  fUl,  and  grow  them  carefnllv 
on  with  plenty  of  water  until  the  stem  becomes  yellow  and  withered. 
— W.J.M.,  (TfemiM^ 

TALL  SUMMER  PERENNIALS. 

Bbiko  often  asked  to  recommend  tall  and  showy  peienniab  for 
border  decoration  to  flower  late  in  summer  "  when  the  ftoiily  are 
down,**  I  mention  a  few  which  are  in  full  flower  here  now  on  the 
12th  of  August,  reminding  the  readers  that  Cheshire  is  from  a 
week  to  a  f  ortni^t  later  than  counties  to  the  sooth  of  Londoo. 
I  include  nothing  which  does  not  grow  more  than  8  leet  high. 

OampanvXa  pyramUdMt,-'-QttQm%  6  feet  high ;  coloor  blue  or 
white.  Requires  a  strong  moist  soil  to  flower  well  ooi  of  doon, 
and  does  best  treated  as  a  biennial  from  seed  sown  eariy  the  firfl 
year ;  but  if  the  bed  in  which  the  seedlings  are  planted  is  kepi 
undistnrbed,  fiesh  plants  keep  coming  up  from  frsgments  of  rooli^ 
which  may  be  i^anted  in  the  Darders  in  spring  to  tiSwer  in  antomn. 
A  showy  plant  where  it  thrives. 

Verhoiewii  ni^rtrm.— This,  though  a  common  native  in  the  sooth 
of  England,  is  a  good  border  plant  for  any  soil,  to  flower  in  Jnly 
and  August  If  divided  in  eariy  spring  the  size  of  the  flower 
spikes  is  larger  in  proportion  to  the  leaves,  and  the  height  is  less. 
Roots  may  be  divided  in  automn,  and  are  better  for  it  The 
white  variety  is  a  very  beantifol  plant,,  but  reqnirea  a  little  more 
attention  than  the  common  form,  or  it  may  be  lost 

F.  6%ai0i.— Though  V.  nignim  is  often  sent  from  nnxKries  by 
this  name,  the  true  V.  Ghmxi,  called  also  V.  orientale,  is  an 
oriental  form  of  V.  nigrum,  and  is  quite  distinct  in  form  and 
habit  The  leaves  are  broader,  the  flowers  larger,  and  the  stem, 
which  is  5  or  6  feet  high,  being  branched  for  its  whole  length.  It 
is  a  very  good  plant  I  have  never  seen  a  white  variety  ^  1^ 
those  entered  in  catalognes  as  V.  Chaixi  albom  being  always 
v.  nigrom  slbom. 

Monarda  didyma, — ^In  a  moist  soil  and  a  sheltered  bot  not  too 
shady  position  this  is  a  troly  grand  August  plant  It  should  be 
replanted  annoally  in  a  fresh  spot,  two  or  three  shoots  in  spring 
being  soffident  to  make  a  flne  plant  if  the  soil  is  rich.  Wiui  ma 
it  grows  6  feet  high  in  the  best  positions.  I  have  nevttr  eeen  a 
white  M.  didyma,  those  advertised  being  always  M.  flstolosai  ft 
very  infoior  plant  with  dosty  white  flowers. 

X«^jpM»i00itf.— Alaige-flowered,  free-flowering,  maove  or  slate- 
colouzea  early  Michadmas  Daisy  6  fiset  high,  having  two  or  three 
distinct  varieties  and  more  names.  I  took  great  pains  to  set  it 
rightiy  named,  and  hope  I  succeeded.  It  is  a  good  bacK-row 
plant,  but  requires  freouent  division  to  enable  the  floweriieada 
to  be  properly  developed. 

Veroniea  vertioUlata,  alias  iTir^t^a.— A  tall  oprk^ht  species 
6  feet  high  or  more,  with  stiil  slender  stems,  brancbed^ vertically, 
and  flowers  nearly  white.  Leaves  in  regular  whorls,  distinct  and 
elesant  taking  littie  room,  and  not  parronlar  about  sitoation. 

Veroniita  ipiaata  rar,  longjfolia. — ^I  ventoxe  to  name  a  large 
class  of  Veronicas  in  this  comprehensive  way,  as  I  am  convinced 
that  no  distinctive  line  can  oe  drawn  to  separate  them.  The 
finest  is  a  well-known  variety  called  sobsessili%  growing  aboot 
4  feet  high  when  the  plant  is  toN»  years  old,  bot  being  more 
elegant  and  ornamental  when  grown  from  an  eariy  spring  cot- 
ting,  when  the  proportion  of  flower  to  leaves  is  larger.  Of 
other  forms  there  are  bine,  white,  and  rose-coloored  varieties^ 
ranging  from  2  feet  to  4  leet  in  height  With  rsgard  to  the 
distinction  between  these  very  variable  and  confosed  species^  it 
is  ge  erally  thooght  that  the  large  forms  with  deeply  serrated 
leaves  endlong  petioles  belong  to  longifolia ;  hot  two  years  ago 
I  carefully  saved  the  seed  from  a  dwarf  native  pUnt  of  v.  spicata 
not  more  than  6  inches  high.  The  seed  proanoed  every  form 
from  the  dwarfest  spicata  to  the  largest  longilolia  4  Heet  h^ 
with  serrated  long-stalked  leaves. 

Juitilbe  rUmlaru.—lL  coarse  plenty  and  less  elegant  than  Spirssft 
Amncus^  thoueh  flowering  a  month  later,  and  in  the  same  style. 
The  form  of  the  flower  spike  is  handsome,  and  the  flowers  ouU 
white ;  but  it  is  a  robb«  of  the  soil,  and  spreads  mnch  at  the 
root 

Stenaeti*  ipteuua.^JJpwtadB  of  4  ttnt  high,  extremely  free- 
flowering,  continuing  in  full  flower  for  at  least  two  months ;  like 
a  Michadmas  Daisy,  with  very  large  lavender-coloured  heads. 

Malva  Alcea, — Five  feet  high,  with  abundant  flowers  of  dear 
pale  rose  of  good  substance. 

M,  mof^Aato.— Both  the  rose-coloured  and  the  white  forms  are 
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worth  cnltivatiogy  crowiog  4  feet  high  in  cnltiration,  and  oon- 
tinaing  in  flower  all  July  and  Angost.  Both  oome  tme  to  colonr 
from  seed,  and  may  be  considered  fall  grown  at  two  years  old. 

M.  MorekU, — The  strongest  in  growth  of  all  the  Mallows,  ex- 
ceeding 6  feet  in  height,  and  producing  larger  flowers  of  a  deeper 
rose  than  the  others.  It  ripens  seed  plentifully,  flowering  well 
the  first  year. 

Aoonuwn  2fapeUtu,'—Amo'ngBt  the  many  names  under  which 
the  Aconite  is  sold,  none,  with  the  exception  perhaps  of  A.  antnm- 
nale,  a  yery  late  flowerer,  surpasses  the  old  type.  A.  N.  bioolor 
with  dark  blue  and  white  flowers  is  now  veiy  handsome.  One, 
•old  as  A.  K,  album,  has  pale  dull  ydlow  flowers,  but  not  white ; 
it  grows  upwards  of  6  feet  high. 

Zeucanthemmm  laetuire.^-OYer  6  feet  high,  with  smooth  glossy 
leaves,  and  flowers  resembling  those  of  an  Qs-eye  Daisy,  but  much 
laiger  and  of  more  substance.  It  is  a  first-rate  back-row  plant, 
though  its  flowers  are  far  inferior  to  those  of  L.  atratum,  a  plant 
with  far  lazger  flowers,  but  not  growing  half  the  height,  and, 
therefore,  not  to  be  admitted  in  this  list. 

Matricaria  inodura  Jlore-jplenc.— Grown  fully  4  feet  high,  and 
produces  white  double  flowers  without  end.  Strikes  readily  from 
any  part  of  the  stalk ;  and  though  it  must  be  renewed  annually 
requires  no  shelter  to  strike  it,  and  makes  a  good  show  with  litUe 
trouble. 

Centaurea  aicrM.— A  tall  free-flowering  plant,  with  leaves  like 
those  of  C.  montana,  but  flowers  like  those  of  a  large  yellow  Thistle 
The  flowering  period  is  long,  and  the  habit  of  the  plant  good. 

JUimuiw  cardindlu.'^'ImeQ  distinct  colours  of  this,  aU  of  them 

4  feet  high,  and  producing  a  dense  mass  of  flowers,  are  grown  here. 
The  strongest  has  rich  crimson  flowerp,  sud  is  known  as  Crimson 
King.  Another  has  rose-coloured  flowers.  The  third  is  tiie  c^d 
type  with  scarlet  flowers. 

AohiUea  Ptarmieaflore^leno, — ^A  decidedly  useful  plant  either 
ton  show  in  the  border  as  a  white  flower  or  for  cutting.  It  in- 
creases last  by  nndetgroDod  runners,  and  should  be  planted  on 
that  account,  conflned  bv  an  earthenware  ring,  a  plan  which  I  fhid 
to  succeed  very  well  witn  such  plants. 

(ShMthera  fiuticoia,-^ThJB  grows  4  feet  high,  and  flowers  all 
through  the  summer.  It  requires  to  be  fteqoently  divided  to  keep 
it  in  a  condition  to  make  the  best  show. 

XfHmaehia  eiliata, — ^The  flowers  of  this  plant,  which  grows 
about  4  feet  high,  are  of  ftpale  yeUow  and  freely  produced. 

Cmtamam^  Msni20a.*-Tfais  grows  about  4  feet  high,  and  bean 
a  Icog  succession  of  pretty  flowers.  The  plants  flower  the  same 
year  they  are  sown,  and  are  perennial.  The  variety  called  '*  bi- 
Golor"  with  white  flowers  and  purple  centre  should  also  be 
grown. 

Stohaa  pyrpwea^^-Thig,  too,  if  sown  early  flowers  the  same 
year.  It  has  leaves  like  a  Thistle,  and  large  flowers  in  outline 
somewhat  resembling  those  of  a  Passion-flower ;  colour  dull  white 
tinged  with  purple,  borne  from  within  a  foot  of  the  ground  to  the 
tops  of  the  stalks,  which  are  over  3  feet  high.  It  is  a  novel  and 
distinct  plant 

The  most  showy  yellow  Ck>mposites  now  in  full  flower  and  ex- 
ceeding 8  feet  h]|^  being  all  perennial  and  hardy,  are  BeliaiUkms 
(or  Hupalinm}  rigidiui,  6  feet.  It  requires  a  warm  dry  soil,  or 
the  flower-staUcs  damp  off.  Sirlianthtu  jntie»eeni,  very  free- 
flowering,  and  second  only  to  the  last-named,  to  which  the  flowers 
bear  a  smt  resemblance,  but  are  rether  later,    ff,  deeapetaltu 

5  feet ;  flowers  smaller,  but  very  abundant  ff.  nvuUifiorui,  double 
and  single,  5  ttet,  Hdenium  autumnate,  4  to  6  feet  high,  varying 
in  sin  and  habit  of  flowering.  A  dwarf  form  called  fi.  pumilum 
is  excellent^  but  does  not  exceed  2  feet.  Inula  maerieephala, 
8  feeti  rather  a  disappointing  plant,  as  the  beds  seem  as  if  the 
flowers  meant  to  be  much  luger  than  they  ue,  but  the  bright 
sold  colonr  is  ffood.  i.  EelefUumf  6  to  8  feet  high ;  a  grand  plant 
m  a  moist  liiSi  soil,  if  only  for  its  foliage.  Ihlekea  oordxfolin 
at  spteioio,  4  feet  h%b,  large  deep  yellow  disks  with  drooping 
lone  rays.  iS^pAit(«i  jpirfoUatum,  6  feet  high,  handsome  foluige, 
and  distinct  in  style.  Budbeekia  laeiniata  or  difUata,  8  feet 
high,  and  veiy  showy  and  free-flowering,  though  a  ooarw  plant 
A  eal^emida,  quite  distinct  from  the  last  having  downy  un- 
divided leaves ;  flowere  fewer,  but  much  laiger  and  deeper  in 
colour,  height  seldom  exceeding  6  feet  A  splendid  back-row 
plant  Thrn  are  many  other  taU  yellow  late  Composites,  but  for 
Aagust-floweving  theae  are  amongst  the  best — C.  Woluet  Dod. 


TAUNTON  DEANB  HOBTIGULTURAL  SOCIETT. 

Tn  oounty  town  of  Somerset,  pleasant  in  itself  and  pleasant  in  its 
suzronndings  (for  there  can  hardly  be  a  more  lovely  valley  for  rich- 
ness and  wealth  of  foliage  than  the  Yale  of  Taunton),  was  again  the 
soene  of  one  of  those  snocessfnl  flower  shows  (for  which  it  has  become 
famous)  on  Thursday  last ;  and  whether  one  has  regard  to  the  quan- 


tity and  quality  of  the  exhibits,  the  admirable  character  of  the  arrange- 
ment, or  the  hearty  manner  in  which  it  was  taken  up  by  the  town  and 
neighbourhood,  an  example  was  famished  of  what  can  be  done  when 
people  put  their  shoulder  to  the  wheel ;  and  if  it  be  true  that  fortune 
tavours  the  brave,  it  was  eminently  so  with  the  Committee  of  the 
Taunton  Show.  A  fine  day  (although  the  morning  had  been  threaten- 
ing) tended,  of  conrse.  largely  to  its  sncccf  p,  and  daring  the  afternoon 
most  of  the  leading  lamilieB  in  the  neigbbourhood  attended.  How 
different  this  is  from  those  parts  where  h^ly  one  would  even  attempt 
to  put  in  an  appearance— would  perhaps  subscribe  to  its  funds,  but 
never  use  their  tickets  t  The  Exhibition  was  arranged  in  tents,  one 
containing  the  open  classes,  one  that  for  amateurs,  one  for  fruit  and 
vegetables,  another  for  cottagers,  and  the  fifth  for  t^ble  decorations 
and  bouquets :  and  all  were  well  filled,  the  amateurs'  tent  perhaps 
not  so  well  as  I  have  seen  it.  The  outdoor  fruits,  as  might  have  been 
expected  in  such  ar  season  as  this,  fell  short ;  but  in  all  other  classes 
the  entries  were  numerous — the  vegetables  especially  good. 

I  think  it  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  a  finer  collection  of  plants  at 
this  season  of  the  year  was  never  shown  than  those  exhibited  by 
Mr.  Lawless  of  Exeter  (whose  gardener,  Kr.  Georse  Cole,  is  one  of  the 
renowned  Manchester  firm)  and  Mr.  James  Qypher  of  Cheltenham. 
The  plants  in  Mr.  Lawless' collection  were  Lapageria  rosea  and  alba 
trained  on  balloon  trellises ;  Ixora  Prince  of  Orange  and  Frsseri, 
Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  &ica  asmula  and  Mamockiana,  Stephanotia 
floribnnda:  and  Allamaada  nobilis,  A.  Hendersoni,  A.  grandiflora, 
and  Cleroaendron  Balfonrianum.  Where  all  were  good  it  is  diffi- 
cult to  particularise,  but  I  think  it  was  impossible  to  imagine  any- 
thing more  remarkable  in  culture  than  the  two  plants  of  Heaths ; 
they  were  covered  with  blooms,  and  in  the  very  highest  perfection. 
Mr.  Cypher's  plants,  hardly  behind  his  competitor's,  were  Ixora 
Pilg^mi  (very  like  Fraseri)  and  Ixora  Duffii  (a  remarkable  though 
somewhat  coarse-looking  plant,  reminding  one  rather  of  Clerodendron 
fallaxj  but  likely  to  be  useful  as  an  exhibition  plant) ;  Ixora  Wil- 
liamsii,  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Erica  Irbyana,  E.  Oandolleaaa,  and 
S.  Austiniana :  Allamanda  nobilis,  Stephanotis  floribnnda,  Anthu- 
rium  Qchertzenanum,  and  Erica  ssmula.  For  six  plants  Mr.  Cjph^ 
was  first  with  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Hssmanthus  magnifious,  JBrioa 
SBmula  and  E.  Maruockiana,  Allamanda  grandifiora,  and  Clerodendron 
Balfonrianum.  In  the  class  for  foliage  plants  the  same  competitors 
were  first  and  second,  Mr.  Cypher  in  this  instance  beating  his  oppo- 
nent He  had  at  the  back  three  grand  Palms — Thrinax  elegans,  Areoa 
lutescens,  and  Latania  borbonica  ;  while  in  front  were  fine  plants  of 
Cordyline  indivisa,  Croton  angustif  olius,  C.  Disraeli,  and  C.  Sunset ;  and 
although  the  first  of  these  Crotons  is  an  old  plant,  what  can  be  more 
lovely  than  it  is  when  it  is  well  grown  ?  Mr.  Lawless'  collection 
contained  Latania  borbonica,  Croton  Disraeli,  Anthnrium  Yeitchii,  Ac 

The  Fuchsias,  as  usual  in  these  western  shows,  were  remarkably 
good,  the  two  best  collections  being  so  evenly  balanoed  that  the 
Judges  were  compelled  to  place  them  equal.  Ferns  were  not  so  well 
shown  as  usual,  but  there  were  some  fine  specimens  of  Adiantum 
fsrleyense  and  other  good  kinds.  Amongst  the  new  plants  exhibited 
were  Anthnrium  Andreannm  and  a  very  remarkable  Disa  by  Mr. 
Cypher  of  Cheltenham.  This  came  up  in  an  imported  clump  and 
would  seem  to  be  a  seedling.  It  is  totally  distinct  in  colour  from 
Disa  nrandifiore,  having  a  white  labellum  and  creamy-coloured  sepals. 
Its  habit  is  the  same,  and  it  would  therefore  appear  either  to  be  a 
natural  hybrid  or  sport,  more  probably  the  latter,  as  there  are  flower- 
ing stems  of  the  type  in  bloom  in  the  same  pan. 

As  usual  there  was  a  good  display  of  cut  flowers,  although  Mr. 
Eeynes  ^d  not  exhibit  either  in  Boses  or  Gladioli.  Boses  were  not 
(as  ti^ey  seldom  sre  in  August)  very  good.  The  best  both  in  twelve 
trebles  and  twenty-foura  were  exhu>ited  by  Messrs.  Cooling  A  Sen  of 
Bath.  The  best  of  their  blooms  were  Xavier  OUbo,  Jules  Finser, 
Senateur  Yaisse,  Comtesse  de  Serenje,  Madame  Eosine  Yermer. 
Madame  FUlion.  Baron  Haussm&nn,  Baroness  Bothschild,  Madame 
Hunnebelle.  Bicnard  Laxton,  Lealia,  Bobert  Marnock,  Pierre  Netting, 
Yicomte  Yigier,  Bevnolds  Hole,  Star  of  Waltham,  Alfred  Colomb, 
and  Duchess  of  Yaliombrosa.  Dahlias  were  exhibited  br  Mr.  Latin 
and  Mr.  Harkness  of  Bedale  in  Yorkshire.  Some  of  the  best  blooms 
in  the  ilrst-prire  ooUeetion  (Mr.  Latin's)  wwe  Ovid,  Yice-President, 
Flag  of  Trace,  Mardiioness  of  Bath,  Indv  Gladys  Herbert,  Alex. 
Cramond,  James  Service,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Bev.  J.  Fielding,  and 
John  Bennett 

Gladioli  were  well  exhibited.  Mr.  Eel  way  sent  a  fine  stand  mainly 
composed  of  his  own  seedlings,  which  made  a  fine  exhibition  at  the 
end  of  the  tent  The  two  competing  collections  were  those  of  Mr. 
Dobree,  who  for  so  many  yean  has  successfully  oonmeted  here,  and 
Mr.  Harkness,  who  grows  them  so  well  in  far-off  Yorkshire.  Mr. 
Dobree  had  fine  spikes  of  Adolphe  Brongniart,  Horace  Yemet,  Amal- 
thie,  Qymbal,  Faur  Maid  of  Taunton,  vagrant,  Ac,  Mr.  Harkness's 
collection  was  remarkable  for  some  fine  spikes,  but  more  especially 
for  the  excellent  manner  in  which  soine  of  the  very  old  varieties 
were  shown,  such  as  Penelope.  Yelleda,  Mcryerbeer,  and  Ninon  de 
I'Enclos.  He  had  besides  fine  spikes  of  Amalthie,  Adolphe  Bronniart 
Orph^  Leander,  Ac  I  cannot  omit  mentioning  here  a  splendid 
stand  of  anew  white  Clove,  The  Governor,  about  which  there  has 
been  some  controversy ;  but  about  the  exoeilenee  of  which,  I  think 
there  can  be  no  doubt  It  is  large  and  well  formed,  and  there  is  no 
fear  of  the  pod  bursting  as  in  Souveair  de  la  Malmaison. 

It  need  hardly  be  said  that  the  table  arrengement  of  Mr.  Qypher 
left  littie  to  be  desired  in  tasteful  arrangement  and  effect    A  FAlm 
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t  Angut  17,  im. 


in  the  centra  BprisginK  out  of  a  flaweFj  bu«,  *nd  two  glus  ataadi 
M  tha  ends,  tonther  with  Epsdmen  glosMs  cmtnll;  placed,  con- 
■titnUd  *.  mott  MMitif  nl  ■mngetiient.    It  wu  to  be  regratted  ch&t 


D,  and  Uiii,  thongb  a  little 


only  one  competitor  appeared  againat  I; 
OTsrdODe,  waa  Terr  good. 

Nothing  coDld  bare  l>een  better  than  tba  manner  Id  which  the 
aTTangemente  were  carried  oat,  and  maoh  credit  ia  due  to  Hr. 
Samaoa  the  iodBtatigable  Secretary  for  the  maaner  in  wbicb  all  waa 
dooa.— D.,  DbH.  ___^^ 


I 


RBLATtTE  to  the  flagrant  example  of  FLAOURIBX  which  wh 
eobmitted  on  pagea  99-100,  we  bire  receired  the  following  lettei 
from  Mr.  Oeorge  Hnmpbie;,  bead  gardenei  kt  N'aili  Court  near 
FaTeraham : — 

"  Tom  iaaua  of  Angnat  Srd  oontaini  artiolea  on  *  Allamanda  Culture.' 
B^dJj  allow  me  thJrongb  ytrat  calninDB  to  inform  Hr.  Baidnej  and 
nj  many  fiieodH,  and  the  hOT^cnltarml-rBading  public  in  general, 
tllat  my  handa  are  clean  of  the  whole  abir,  and  I  tbiak  I  may 
Tentnre  to  uy  that  tboae  who  know  me  aUo  know  that  I  oonld  not 
be  guiltj  of  aueb  a  discreditable  act  ai  my  foreman,  '  S.  D.,'  ia 
charged  with.    Hy  foreman's  name  ia  Daniel  Dowdeawell.'' 

Daniel  Dowdeawell  tuu,  io  ao  eicatpatoTT  puagtaph  in  the 
paper  in  which  the  abetTMted  utiola  appeand,  stated  that  he 
"aiinplf  Mcotded  hia  own  ezpeiieiioe."  We  obeerre  he  doea 
not  deiqr  the  charge  agkinat  biiA  of  oopjrlDg  Mr.  Bardney'a  article 
and  folrting  it  on  Uie  public  u  hia  own.  Daniel  Dowdeawell 
haa  made  hinieeU  noloriona,  ftnd  tiM  shown  that  he  hai  no  claim 
to  liletwy  ability,  and  be  had  better  hare  left  tlie  record  of  bia 
"own  experience  "  to  someone  elae. 

Thk  ikjtbiohs  effects  of  bbiok  kuks  oh  veobta- 

TioN  are,  aa  we  have  wen  more  than  oooe,  of  a  tctj  aerioni 
nature,  and  ocoMJonally  lead  to  litigation.  At  the  Qlonoeiter 
Aniie*  a  caae  wai  decided  in  favour  of  Mr.  Foeter,  naraerymao, 
•gainat  Mr.  Harper,  a  proprietor  of  brick  kilna.  The  trace  and 
ihrabi  of  the  plaintiff  had  anatained  damage  by  the  anlpbnroDi 
vapour  from  the  defendant'a  kilna,  which  were  some  160  yardi 
from  the  annery.  The  case  waa  tried  before  Lord  Jostice  Bowen 
and  aapecial  joiy  on  the  eth  inst  The  jary  adopted  the  very 
pnustic*!  coone  of  Tiaiting  the  nnraeiy  and  aeeing  the  damage 
that  bad  been  done.  The  qneation  in  dispute  was  ezhaustif  ely 
argned  from  a  legal  standpoint^  bat  bis  lordahip  "put  the  matter 
very  dearly  when  he  ohaerred — "Suppoee  fire  conies  from  the 
chimney  of  the  blast  foniace  and  sets  fire  to  a  crop  near.  Wbat 
is  the  difference  between  the  aparka  of  fire  falling  and  bominfc  it 
and  the  fumes  of  acid  gas  coming  tuid  bnrning  it  ? "  The  injnry 
being  admitted  a  verdict  of  £60  dan-agei  waa  recorded  for 
the  plaintiS.  The  next  morning  Mr.  Matthews  aaked  for  jadg- 
ment  for  £50,  with  costa,  and  an  injunction.  The  Judge  granted 
an  Injunction,  and  said  the  defendant  wonld  not  be  restrained 
from  bnrning  bricks,  bnt  from  buiuing  tbem  so  as  to  cause 


The  forty-third  anniTersaiy  meeting  of  the  Botal  Bo- 
tanic SOCIBTT  was  held  on  Thursday  last  at  the  Oardena,  Regent's 
Park,  Dr.  H.  A.  Pitman  in  the  chair.  The  annual  reports  gare  a 
sstiafactory  account  of  the  flnanceH  of  the  Society,  the  reeeipta  for 
the  year  having  exceeded  the  expenditnre  by  over  £306.  The 
number  of  Eubaeribers  joiningdnringtheyear— 118,  exactly  cone* 
eponded  with  that  of  laat  year,  and  was  above  the  average  of  the 
last  twenty  jetn.  In  addition  to  the  usual  flower  shows,  exbi- 
bitiona  of  apecial  groups  or  classes  of  plants  had  been  undertaken. 
These  were  thought  useful,  as  enabling  amateurs  to  compare  in 
one  view  the  many  varieties  of  ooe  class  of  plants,  Atrave  £B0O 
bad  been  awarded  at  the  exhibitions  in  prizes  for  the  encourage- 


ment of  the  cultivation  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit,  and  so  large 
waa  the  collection  of  exhibits  sent  in  competition  for  tbeae  priaes 
that  much  difficulty  waa  experienced  in  finding  suitable  accoumo- 
dation  for  them.  Medioal  and  other  students,  artirts,  and  those 
whose  pursuits  hod  any  connection  with  the  vegetable  kingdom, 
had  been  granted  free-admission  tickets.  The  distribution  of  cut 
specimens  was  so  highly  valued  that  BZ7  tickets  had  been  applied 
for  and  Isened,  and  nearly  87,000  cut  specimens  distributed. 

Un.  T.  B.  WARE  of  Tottenham  sends  blooma  o(  a  v«zy 

promising  white  Clove  CABKATIOM  named  Qlotbedh  Nakct,  re- 
specting which  be  observes :— "The  white  ia  very  pure,  and  the 
scent  true  clove ;  its  grass  and  habit  are  identical  with  the  old 
Clove,  and  it  haa  every  appearance  of  growing  equally  aa  fiee.  T 
know  of  no  variety  so  well  suited  for  outdoor  growth,  and  feel 
sue  it  will,  when  known  as  a  white  Clove,  eclipse  the  popularity 
the  old  Clove  has  gdned."  The  bloonu  are  of  good  size,  extremely 
fragrant,  artd  are  freely  pioduoed— reoommendations  of  conaldar- 
able  valne,  which  will  rapidly  Mng  it  into  general  favour  as  a 
border  plant 

De.  C.  Btuabt,  Hillside,  Chimside,  N.B.,  vmtes  :— "In 

the  endeavour  to  cnltivate  single  flowers  anoh  aa  Pyrethrums, 
Dahlias,  ka.,  I  send  yon  a  bouquet  ol  Sihqle  Quilled  Daisies 
which  I  have  raised  thia  season.  They  may  not  be  worth  mndi, 
bnt  are  very  much  admired  by  tbe  ladies  for  cutting  for  the 
glasses  as  aomethiog  new  in  colour  at  this  season,"  We  can 
readily  understand  that  such  flowers  would  be  admired  by  ladiea, 
for  th^  are  extremely  bright  and  pretty,  and  somewhat  angges- 
tive  at  flist  glance  of  the  small  Erigerona.  The  floreta  are  neatiy 
quilled,  deep  or  pale  rose  and  white,  and  would  ondonbtedly 
have  a  charming  efleet  arranged  with  other  flowers. 

A  OOBREBPOHDBHT  is  desirous  to    know  who  was  the 

niaer  of  Fox's  Eablt  Potato.  It  is  a  variety  which  has 
become  of  late  years  very  acaroe,  but  forty  ytars  ago  It  was  a 
favourite  early  variety.  We  And  it  mentioned  by  Mr.  T.  A. 
Knight  htlSlO. 

-  Mk,  O.  Steooleb,  The  Oardena,  Faulkner'a  House,  Ton- 
bridge,  writes  as  follows  : — "Tomato  ABDHDANCBisanew  variety 
sent  out  this  season,  and  in  my  opinion  is  the  Quest  in  cultivation. 
It  grows  to  a  large  size.  I  have  cut  fmita  from  half  a  pound  to 
IJIb.  in  weight  each.  Some  of  the  fruits  are  corrugated  and 
some  round,  smooth,  and  veiy  handsome.  The  flesh  is  solid  and 
vet;  agreeably  flavoured.  It  is  a  free  setter  and  rather  a  vigor- 
ous grower.  Those  who  have  not  grown  this  kind  will  do  well  to 
add  it  to  their  collection,  and  I  think  they  will  not  l>e  disappointed." 

We  have  received  proepectuees  and  r^ulations  of  the 

Ibtebrational  Fibhebies  ExHifiiTiOM  to  be  held  in  Londcn 
In  ISS3  under  tlw  palxonage  of  the  Qneen  and  the  preaideot^  of 
the  Prince  of  Wales.  Tbe  Uxhibition,  it  is  stated,  will  be  opened 
on  Hay  Ist,  and  continue  open  for  six  months,  the  exhibits  to 
"  include  apecimena  of  all  kinds  of  fish  life,  and  to  illustrate  all 
the  modes  by  which  the  marine  and  fresh-water  »nim^i«  of 
economic  value  are  captured  and  utilised,  together  with  the  com- 
mercial, scientific,  social,  historic,  and  legislative  aspects  of  such 
flaheries."  Medals  in  gold,  silver,  and  bronze,  with  diplomas  of 
honour,  will  be  awarded  to  tbe  exhibitors.  Ail  particular^  with 
forms  of  application,  &e.,  can  lie  obtained  from  Qie  Secretary, 
24,  Haymarket,  London,  8.W. 

WBTTINa  on  HOirSEFLIES''J.C.B."  observes:— "lean 

promise  ' C.  A.  J.' not  only  'a  few  moments'  peace,'  bnt  entire 
immnni^  from  the  attacks  of  these  insects,  if  he  were  to  procure 
a  box  of  Myocom  Fly  Onm,  and  use  it  according  to  the  directions 
given  with  it.  Strings  coated  with  the  gum  are  suspended  from 
the  ceiling,  and  the  fly  that  settles  thereon  is  doomed,  acting  also 
OS  a  decoy  to  the  rest,  so  that  in  the  course  of  a  few  days  the 


room  la  cleared  gf  them.  With  lespect  to  the  objections  that 
have  been  made  to  the  nae  of  this  gum,  I  may  state  that  there  is 
no  need  to  let  the  flies  linger  and  die,  as  the  strings  may  be  taken 
down  daily  and  the  insects  killed." 

The  fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Wakbfibld  Cabnatiok 

AND  PicoTKB  Socfi£TT,  which  was  held  last  week,  exceeded  all 
previous  exhibitions.  The  prizetakers  in  the  chief  classes  were 
Messrs.  J.  Madock,  H,  Gill,  G.  Lamb,  W.  Wilson,  A.  Spurr,  W. 
MeUar,  J.  Battersby,  J.  Hardwick,  J.  Steel,  and  J.  Netherwood. 
The  premier  Carnation  was  Admiral  Cunon,  exhibited  by  Mr.  H. 
Gill ;  and  the  premier  Picotee  Lady  Holmesdale,  staged  by  Mr.  T. 
Madock.  Mr.  George  Badd  of  Bradford  was  the  competent  Judge 
of  the  Exhibition. 

Mr.  F.  Bbzaitt,  The  Rectory  Gardens,  Aversham,  sends 

ns  the  following  note  :— « I  send  you  an  Apple  of  D.  T.  Fish  from 
a  pyramid  tree  which  I  planted  two  years  ago  last  October.  It  is 
a  strong  grower  and  good  cropper  here,  with  very  fine  even-fruit. 
The  Apple  measures  llj  inches  round,  and  I  recommend  all 
growers  to  give  this  variety  a  trial,  as  it  is  an  excellent  kitchen 
Apple."  Without  doubt  the  variety  is  worthy  of  extended  culture, 
and  probably  not  a  few  of  our  readers  have  "  D.  T.  Pish  "  without 
knowing  it  under  its  right  name— Warner's  King. 

CONGEBNiKO  semi-double  Zonal  Pelabgoniums  Mr. 

Iggulden  writes :— "  We  have  now  a  great,  and  I  may  say  bewQder- 
ing,  variety  of  these  to  select  from ;  and  seeing  how  extremely 
serviceable  many  of  them  are  for  flowering  in  large  or  small  pots 
under  favourable  circnmstanoes  nearly  all  the  year  round,  they 
deserve  to  be  more  generally  grown.  Single-flowering  varieties 
may  be  the  most  showy,  but  for  cutting  and  various  decorative 
purposes  are  less  valuable  than  the  semi-doubles.  One  of  the 
most  successful  propagators  of,  and  a  good  authority  on  Pehur- 
goniums,  recently  kindly  fiivoured  me  with  what  he  considers  a 
good  well-varied  selection  of  semi-donbles.  The  selection  consists 
of  Hcteranthe,  orange  scarlet ;  Victor  Emanuel,  salmon ;  F.  V. 
Baspail,  deep  scarlet,  very  fine ;  Henry  Cannell,  bright  crimson ; 
Gambetta,  rosy  scarlet ;  Jean  Dolfus,  magenta  ;  Madame  Thibaut, 
pink  ;  Madame  Thiers,  white ;  Nymphe,  white  ;  and  Guillon  Man- 
gilli,  crimson." 

^—  An  American  contemporary  has  the  following  note : — 
"  Important  in  reference  to  their  value  in  rural  economy  are  the 
Acacia  Fabmesiana,  which  produce  the  fragrant  flowers  so  much 
used  in  perfumery,  and  the  A.  homalophylla,  the  wood  of  which 
is  highly  prized  and  dearly  paid  for  by  manufacturers  of  fans.  In 
every  Moorish  garden  in  North  Africa  there  can  be  seen  a  few 
trees  of  the  A.  Famesiana,  of  which  the  flowers  are  gathered  by 
women  and  children  for  family  use ;  whilst  in  France  and  Italy 
it  furnishes  a  not  unimportant  article  of  commerce.  In  the  dis- 
trict of  Cannes  alone  about  36,000  lbs.  of  flowers  are  yearly  pro- 
duced, for  which  the  perfumers  pay  from  60  to  75  cents,  per 
pound,  which  would  amount  to  about  45,000  dols.  One  tree  fur- 
nishes, according  to  age,  from  one  to  five  or  more  pounds  ;  and 
one  acre  planted  with  about  eight  hundred  trees  would  produce  in 
a  few  years  a  notable  increase  of  income  to  many  of  our  farmers, 
some  pin  money  to  their  wives,  besides  making  farm  work  and 
farm  life  both  pleasant  and  profitable  to  their  children.  But  this 
pleasant  prospect  cannot  be  realised  as  long  as  the  extraction  of 
perfumes  is  not  undertaken,  because  the  Acacia  flowers,  like  most 
of  those  flowers  whose  perfume  is  extracted,  must  be  treated  while 
fresh  and  on  the  spot." 

A  WRITBR  in  the  "Gardener"  has  the  following  upon 

AQUILE6IA  CUBYSANTHA :— "This  is  one  of  the  aristocrats  among 
hardy  flowers.  The  whole  family  is  attractive,  but  there  is  a 
dignity,  grace,  and  refinement  about  this  one  that  makes  it  a 
favourite  wherever  it  is  seen,  and  as  it  is  easily  come  by,  and  a 


free  grower  and  bloomer,  it  is  an  *  everybody's '  fiower.  It  may 
be  divided,  but  is  very  much  better  raised  from  seed,  from  whidi 
it  comes  perfectly  true.  Possibly  the  best  time  to  sow  is  in  spring, 
either  in  a  particularly  favoured  spot  or  under  a  handglass  in  light 
rich  soil.  As  soon  as  the  plants  have  made  three  or  four  leaves 
they  should  be  pricked  out  in  half  loam,  half  well-rotted  manure^ 
and  watered  should  the  weather  prove  dry.  Under  such  con- 
ditions the  plants  will  be  strong  by  midsummer,  when,  during 
showery  weather,  they  should  be  planted  in  the  places  fhey  are 
destined  to  occupy.  Transplanting  should  be  done  carefully,  for 
it  resents  careless  handling.  As  old  plants  fail  it  is  best  always  to 
have  a  young  batch  coming  on.    For  cut  flowers  it  is  a  gem." 


WASPS. 

Replying  to  Mr.  Robert  Warner's  letter  in  your  impression  of 
the  10th  inst.,  I  would  inform  you  that  we  had  an  abnormal 
number  of  queen  wasps  make  their  appearance  early  this  spring, 
and  fearing  for  the  fruit  crop  we  paid  2d,  each  for  them  up  to  the 
middle  of  June.  In  spite  of  the  great  quantity  of  rain,  which 
frequently  injures  the  nests,  the  young  injects  have  appeared  in 
great  numbers,  and  fully  a  fortnight  earlier  than  usual.  We  have 
already  destroyed  four  large  nests,  and  my  men  inform  me  ^t 
they  know  of  fourteen  more.  I  would  add  that  our  situation  is 
about  ten  miles  nearly  due  north  from  London. — ^Winchmoeb. 

My  experience  at  the  present  time  is  just  the  reverse  of  Mr. 
Warner's.  I  think  I  never  saw  so  many  queen  wasps  in  the 
spring— certainly  not  for  many  years  past.  During  April  I  de- 
stroyed two  small  nests,  each  with  eleven  maggots  in  them ;  these 
were  in  some  Rhubarb  roots  which  were  put  in  a  cold  frame. 
After  that  I  did  not  see  a  wasp  until  about  three  weeks  ago.  On 
the  6th  inst.  I  destroyed  the  first  nest.  Since  then  I  have  de- 
stroyed fourteen  within  an  area  of  400  square  yards.  This  is 
considerably  more  than  I  have  ever  known  in  such  a  short  time 
and  so  near  each  other,  for  as  a  rule  there  are  not  many  wasps  in 
this  neighbourhood — not  a  quarter  as  many  as  Uiere  are  in  some 
of  the  midland  and  northern  counties.  Although  the  nests  are 
very  strong  in  numbers  I  do  not  know  what  the  wasps  live  upon, 
for  I  have  not  seen  one  on  any  of  the  fruits,  either  Grapes,  Goose- 
berries, Plums,  or  Currants.—  D.  Walkeb,  The  Gardens,  Dunorlan^ 
Tvnhridge  Wells, 

WHY,  WHEN,  AND  HOW  WE  MANURE  OUR  VINEa 

When  I  wrote  "  Of  course  urine  contains  no  phosphoric  acid  " 
I  referred  to  what  is  to  be  had  at  the  stables,  for  sheep  urine  is 
hardly  ever  to  be  obtained,  or  that  from  swine  either,  and  human 
urine  is  generally  disposed  of  as  quicldy  as  possible.  When  tbe 
words  *'  very  weak  "  were  used  in  regard  to  the  water  from  the 
sewage  tank,  it  was  more  with  reference  to  the  usual  strength  of 
liquid  manures  than  to  the  usual  strength  of  sewage  water.  As 
that  referred  to  is  mixed  only  with  the  water  which  comes  from 
the  closets,  kept  distinct  from  what  comes  from  bath-rooms,  lava- 
tories, pantries,  sculleries,  laundries,  and  so  forth,  it  is  not  to  be 
compared  with  ordinary  sewage  water.  The  sewage  from  towns 
is  mixed  with  all  these  and  much  more,  and  is  comparatively 
valueless  compared  with  what  we  use  here.  Although  a  weak 
liquid  manure  as  gardeners  would  view  it,  it  is  quite  as  strong  as 
such  waters  ever  should  be  used  when  large  quaLti  iia  are  re- 
quired. As  to  how  many  grains  of  phosphoric  acid  it  contains 
per  gallon  I  cannot  even  hazard  an  opinion  ;  but  applied  to  all 
sorts  of  vegetables  and  plants,  including  those  in  pots,  its  action 
is  very  satisfactory  indeed.  For  giving  small  plants  a  start 
nothing  can  be  better. 

When  I  said  that  in  seasons  of  drought  its  application  to  Vines 
was  very  satisfactory  I  did  not  intend  to  mean  that  the  applica- 
tions were  made  to  plants  suffering  from  drought.  Under  such 
circumstances  the  mistake  might  be  made  of  attributing  to  mann- 
rial  matter  effects  brought  alx)ut  by  the  water  alone.  What  was 
meant  was  that  here  in  seasons  of  drought  the  water  supply  is 
apt  to  fail,  and  the  garden  supply  has  to  be  brought  from  a  dis- 
tance. To  give  Vines  nothing  bat  liquid  manure  for  a  whole 
summer  might  look  like  excess  ;  but  having  tested  such  as  is  used 
here  against  pure  water,  or  as  pure  as  is  generally  found  in  canals, 
the  results  are  in  favour  of  the  sewage  water.  Such  results,  we 
think,  may  be  fairly  attributed  to  the  manurial  matter  contained 
in  it,  and  we  may  safely  conclude  that  four  or  fire  thousand 
gallons  contain  more — very  much  more — phosphates  aad  nitrogen 
than  an  ordinary  house  of  Vines  can  possibly  want  in  a  season. 
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Potash  ifl  amply  pioyided  aa  well,  and  if  not,  the  annual  applica* 
tion  of  mine  '<  miaka  aiccar." 

I  study  economy,  and  <<take  that  which  lieth  neaiest*'  if 
reasoDably  certain  that  the  best  xesnlts  can  be  thereby  attained. 
For  this  reason  I  think  Mr.  Taylor  errs,  not  in  nsing  closet 
manure,  bat  in  using  such  an  extremely  costly  manure  as 
Btanden's.  So  far  as  that  is  concerned,  I  certainly  think  a  better 
system  of  manuring  Yines  could  be  adopted.  It  is  perfectly 
certain  that  £10  properly  spent  will  go  as  mr,  if  indeed  not  much 
farther,  than  £100  spent  on  any  of  the  foncy  manures  which  are 
put  up  in  small  pacnsts.  When  gardeners  generally  get  to  know 
what  plants  really  want,  and  the  sources  of  plant  f(xid,  we  may 
expect  a  big  national  saying  under  this  head. 

As  for  the  closet  manure  and  its  real  yalue,  yery  much  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  earth  with  whidi  it  is  diluted.  Earth  from 
those  modem  oontriTancea,  when  large  quantities  of  screened 
ashes  are  used,  may  be  yezy  well  from  a  sanato^  point  of  yiew, 
but  they  render  the  excreta  dear  for  the  carriage  if  the  distance 
is  great  When  properly  dried  surface  soil  from  loamy  or  clay 
land  is  used,  and  only  sparingly  so,  not  only  is  a  pofect  state  of 
sanitation  reached,  but  the  resulting  manure  is  of  real  yalue.  When, 
as  is  the  case  here,  it  comes  from  public  works,  where  earth  is 
yeiy  sparingly  used,  where  the  sanatoiy  aixmngements  are  indeed 
so  bad  that  no  earth  at  all  is  used  cjten,  the  manure  is  of  the 
most  yaluable  character,  and  ia  worth  certoinly  three  times  as 
much  as  oxdinary  stableyard  manure  for  many  crops.  Here  a 
piece  of  land  was  recently  endoaed  that  was  so  thin  and  poor,  and 
with  a  subsoil  so  hard  as  to  be  nearly  impenetrable,  that  Oats 
would  scarcely  grow.  Although  not  more  than  6  inches  deep, 
yet  dressed  at  the  rate  of  25  tons  an  acre  with  such  manure 
as  we  haye  described,  it  has  produced  enormous  crops  of  Cauli- 
flowers, &e.  Hany  of  the  Cauliflowers  haye  been  oyer  a  foot  in 
diameter,  and  of  fine  appearance  and  quality.  Brussels  Sprouts 
and  Sayoys  haye  indeed  grown  much  too  strongly.  It  is  obIj  fair 
to  say  that  the  season  has  been  yeiy  fayourable,  as  the  sou  has 
neyer  been  anything  but  moist.  In  addition  all  our  short  grass 
was  used  as  a  mulch,  for  we  dreaded  the  results  that  would  in 
such  a  soil  haye  followed  drought.  Next  year  Potatoes  will  be 
planted  with  no  farther  manuring,  and  experience  leads  us  to 
expect  a  flrst-rate  crop.  As  to  what  yalue  should  be  placed  on 
manure  from  earth  dosets,  then,  it  is  difficult  to  say. 

As  for  the  best  way  of  manuring  Vines  I  think,  for  reasons 
giyen  before,  no  better  plan  exists  than  utilising  sewage  and 
urine  in  some  such  way  as  we  do  here ;  the  one  contains  all  the 
potash,  the  other  the  ^osphates,  and  between  them  eyeiything 
else  plants  of  any  description  require.  When  such  can  be  had  no 
more  economicsl  or  sausfactoiy  plan  can  be  pursued ;  all  else 
that  is  needed  is  occasionally  a  little  lime  and  plenty  of  water. 
When  neither  can  be  had  I  should  employ  bones,  or,  perhaps, 
better  because  mote  economical  and  likely  to  be  equally  efllca- 
dous,  mineral  phosphate,  or  other  cheap  phosphate  to  supply 
phosphoric  acid.  Where  wood  ashes  were  to  be  had  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  rely  on  them  for  famishing  potash,  magnefda,  and 
lime.  Failmg  that  I  would  employ  kalnii  or  a  cheap  source  of 
potash,  and  apply  quicklime  spuingly.  As  for  nitrogen,  so  long 
as  we  haye  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  that  need 
bother  none  of  us.  Possibly  combination  manure  might  proye 
more  suitable  and  in  the  end  more  cheap.  For  inn».^n^^  guano 
contains  plenty  of  eyerything  except  potash  perhaps.  Then  such 
manures  as  "Fimus"  might  go  far  to  solye  the  problem.  The 
fact  is  there  are  a  hundred  ways  whereby  Vines  might  be  cheaply 
supplied,  but  few,  yery  few,  <«  us  are  m  a  position  to  do  more 
than  glance  at  the  subject  I  wish  the  horticultaral  world  could 
induce  the  Goyemment  to  grant  a  few  thousand  pounds  to  esta- 
blish a  garden  where  these  problems  could  be  solyed  by  someone 
haying  at  once  a  knowledge  of  gardening  and  science  to  enable 
him  to  conduct  such  experiments  to  a  successful  issue.  Some 
people  might  consider  this  a  waste  of  mon^,  but  it  would  in  the 
end  undoubtedly  lead  to  an  enormous  saying.  At  the  worst  it 
would  only  cost  the  price  of  a  few  pu£b  of  gunpowder,  and  one 
or  two  shells  more  or  less.  It  is  tantalising  to  see  how  such  pro- 
blems could  be  solyed  and  yet  be  unable  to  moye  towards  their 
solution^— SurOLX^HAKDKD. 
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A  WEEK  IN  LONDON. 

IH  some  departments  of  art  Loudon  may  be  riyalled,  but  in  horti- 
culture it  stands  pre-eminent  among  gardeners.  The  parks,  nurseries, 
priyate  gardens,  market  e[ardens,as  weU  as  the  great  markets,  form  a 
^llectiye  body  of  gardening  attractions  not  to  be  found  elsewhere. 
Under  such  oirenmstances  it  is  not  surprising  that  country  gardeners 
should  look  towards  this  great  metropolis  for  improyements  in  their 
art,  and  no  one  who  is  obeeryant  can  spend  a  few  days  there  without 
gaining  knowledge  which  must  be  of  the  utmost  adyantage  to  him. 


In  summer  flower  garden  decoration  the  parks  afford  a  wide  field  of 
obserration  both  in  design  and  the  nlants  employed,  and  as  much 
skill  is  devoted  to  arraugement  and  enect  by  the  intelligent  superin- 
tendents new  ideas  are  put  into  practical  shape  annually.  To  describe 
all  that  is  worth  seeing  would  require  far  more  time  and  space  than 
can  be  given  here,  but  no  gardener  who  visits  London  should  leave 
again  without  inspecting  the  parks.  Battersea,  Hyde,  Victoria, 
and  Begent's  are  the  best,  and  apart  from  their  flower  iptfden  interest 
capital  ideas  of  effective  plantmg  may  be  gained  in  all  of  them; 
indeed,  it  would  be  most  difficult  to  fina  a  more  intersstinffor  beau- 
tif cd  park  in  any  part  of  the  countxy  than  the  one  at  battersea. 
The  freshness  distmguishing  it  is  surprising,  as  the  air  is  pure 
and  the  trees  quite  free  from  the  discoloration  which  generally  dis- 
figures many  about  towns.  Blue  and  white  is  a  favourite  combina- 
tion of  colours  at  Battersea.  White  variegated  Pelargoniums  and 
blue  Lobelias  are  very  pretty,  and  Acer  Neeundo  and  blue  Delphin- 
iums are  more  noble  and  equally  beautiful.  Borne  trellises  about 
6  feet  hi  height  covered  with  the  fine  free-flowering  Clematis  Jack- 
manni  have  a  flne  effect,  as  the  plants  are  not  spoiled  by  being  Ued- 
in  too  closely.  The  fine  specimeDS  of  Ferns  and  Palms  which  are 
arranged  in  the  sheltered  delh  of  the  subtropical  garden  have  a 
charming  effect  Pandanus  Veitchii  is  renrded  by  most  of  us  as  a 
tender  stove  plant,  but  daring  the  latter  naif  of  July  we  saw  it  In 
some  of  the  beds  in  this  Park  in  good  condition.  Colenses  are 
much  more  sparingly  used  in  the  London  parks  now  than  they  were 
a  few  yean  ago ;  m  fact,  they  seem  to  be  on  their  last  trial,  as  they 
appear  dull  against  the  Altemantheras,  which  famish  the  bright 
colours  in  most  of  the  foliage  beds.  In  Begent's  Park  we  thought 
the  Golden  Feather  Pyrethmm  was  too  abundant,  but  this  may  have 
been  more  from  oompulskm  than  choice,  as  all  plants  appear  to 
suffer  more  there  than  in  any  of  the  other  parks. 

Booking  at  the  Victoria  Station  for  Clapham  Junction,  changing 
there,  imd  proceeding  to  Hampton  Court,  aives  a  prospect  of  a  poorly 
fanned  district ;  but  the  termination  of  the  journey  is  most  satisfao- 
toiy,  as  of  all  the  parks  about  London  Hampton  Court  is  the  most 
enjoyable.  The  Palace  itself  is  a  uniqae  structure,  and  the  fiower 
garden  has  of  late  years  gained  considerable  fame.  The  carpet  beds 
are  perfect  in  arrangement  and  condition,  and  reflect  the  highest 
credit  on  Mr.  Graham.  The  beds  flUed  with  flowering  plants  there 
are  also  grand  examples  of  their  kind.  John  Gibbons  Pelamoninm, 
which  was  the  pet  seedling  of  my  lamented  friend  Mr.  J.  R.  Pearson, 
is  the  best  of  all  the  scarlet  vsrieties  grown.  In  number  and  size  of 
trusses  and  deepness  of  colour  it  must  command  the  attention  of  all. 
Combinarions  oi  scarlet  and  white  were  most  effective  there.  One  bed 
planted  with  dwarf  specimens  of  Acer  Negnndo  yariegata  and  a 
splendid  scarlet  seedling  Verbena  was  charming.  The  Acer  branches 
were  pegged  down,  and  the  white  leaves  and  tne  scarlet  flowen  com- 
bined most  happily.  A  flne  collection  of  all  the  best  herbaoeons 
plants  is  an  attractive  and  new  feature.  In  the  earden  where  the 
large  Vine  is  situated  improvements  are  visible  sinoe  Mr.  Stirling  became 
Superintendent.  The  Vine  itself  has  now  something  more  genial  than 
a  bard  road  over  the  principal  roots^d  as  we  knew  Mr.  Stirline  as 
a  good  Grape-grower  when  at  Park  Wera  with  Sir  H.  H.  Vivian  this 
historic  Vine  is  not  likely  to  suffer  in  his  hands.  This  year  it  is 
bearing  about  1200  bunches,  which  ate  very  evenly  distributed  over 
the  house,  and  will  weigh  aibont  1  lb.  each.  The  idea  that  this  Vine 
owes  its  extent  and  existence  to  its  roots  feeding  in  the  Biver  Thames 
is  not  oonflrmed  by  a  personal  inspection  of  the  ground  or  situation. 
A  long  row  of  Orange  trees  which  line  one  side  of  the  walk  leading 
to  tiie  vinery  appear  as  if  they  would  be  benefited  by  frequent  apph- 
cations  of  liquid  manure. 

From  Hampton  Court  to  Kew  is  not  a  great  distance,  and  this  is 
the  only  way  those  interested  in  plants  and  flowers  should  return  to 
London.  Since  we  last  saw  Kew  some  twelve  years  ago  the  outdoor 
trees  and  shmbs  have  made  good  progress,  many  of  them  have 
now  gained  the  proportions  of  line  STOdLmens,  and  theii  health  is  all 
that  could  be  desired.  The  new  rocrwork  is  a  valuable  addition  to 
the  many  attractions.  The  flower  beds  in  front  of  the  lar^  Palm 
house  and  those  along  each  side  of  the  long  broad  walk  which  form 
the  flower  garden  part  of  Kew,  ate  tastefully  filled.  Under  glass  the 
plants  were  in  excellent  health,  and  altogetner  Kew  is  in  most  satis- 
factory condition.  As  a  public  place  of  resort  Mr.  Smith,  the  able 
and  courteous  Curator,  assured  me  it  is  becoming  annually  more 
popular. 

Chiswiok,  *^  dear  old  Chiswick,"  as  it  has  been  lovingly  termed  by 
Mr.  W.  Taylor  and  others  who  have  gained  much  knowledge  there, 
is  only  some  two  miles  Londonwards  from  Kew,  uid  if  I  were  asked 
which  garden  is  most  worth  seeing  about  London  I  should  have  no 
hesitation  in  answering  Chiswick.  llie  collections  of  planta|  fruits, 
and  vegetables  are  extensive,  and,  what  is  of  equal  or  more  import- 
ance, everything  is  well  cultivated.  The  Tufc^us  Begonias  were 
fine.  I  have  seen  ooUecUoiis  of  these  at  our  horti<mHnnkl  and  a^- 
cultural  shows,  but  the  Chiswick  plants  overshadow  them  aU  in  smw, 
bloom,  and  general  finish.  The  single  and  double  Pelargoniuma 
were  surprisingly  fine,  the  plants  being  most  profusely  bloomed. 
The  Grapes  in  several  of  the  vineries  are  in  excellent  condition. 
Considennff  the  season  Pears  and  Apples  are  a  good  crop,  and  small 
fruits  are  abundant.  In  the  vegetable  quarter  the  Pea  crop  inter- 
ested me  much,  as  there  were  numerous  varieties  on  trial :  but  after 
inspecting  them  my  oninion  was  that  if  all  the  newest  and  best  Peas 
in  the  country  were  tnere  nothing  much  superior  to  what  is  now  in 
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oommeree  will  be  offered  for  jean  to  oome.  as  I  taw  none  to  equal 
Bevenl  of  Cnlrenreirs  Tazieties.  OolTerwell's  Giant  Harrow  as  seen 
at  Chiswick  is  poor,  and  bears  little  resemblanoe  to  the  grand  originaL 

Visittng  Hampton  Court,  Kew,  and  Chiswick  is  a  oomfortable  and 
instructiye  day's  work.  Another  may  be  moetprofitablj  spent  among 
the  nnrseries  of  Messrs.  Yeitoh,  Bml,  and  Williams.  The  name  of 
**  Teitch's  **  is  as  well  known  to  all  ffardenera  as  the  word  ^  London/' 
and  it  will  hardly  be  necessary  to  aayise  any  to  yiEit  this  excellently 
managed  establishment.  The  Chelsea  nurseries  are  some  6  acres  in 
ezten^  and  4  of  these  axe  eoyered  with  glass  houses.  The  inmates 
of  these  inchida  every  kind  of  plant  worth  growing,  from  the  choicest 
Orchid  to  the  most  common  bedding  plant.  Seyenteen  houses  are 
deyoted  to  Orchids,  and  the  collection  is  not  more  wonderful  in  ez« 
tent  than  health.  In  fact  this  expression  may  be  applied  to  all 
plants  in  this  nursery.  The  Pitcher-plants  axe  astonishing  in  yarie^, 
sise,  and  numbers. 

At  the  time  of  my  yiiit  the  ooUeotion  of  Orchids  in  bloom  in  Mr. 
Bull's  nuxseiy  was  yerv  grand,  and  as  liliums  of  l^e  anratum  section 
were  arranged  with  them  the  odour  was  most  pleasing.  In  other 
houses  were  thousands  of  small  Orchids,  and  the  demand  for  these 
plants  must  be  greatly  on  the  increase. 

At  a  greater  distance  from  London  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  Charles 
Turner  of  Slough,  and  Messrs.  Cannell  of  Bwanley.  Kent,  should  be 
included  in  the  week's  work.  The  former  has  high  fame  for  Carna- 
tions, and  all  kinds  of  choice  haxdy  and  florists'  flowers,  while  the 
establishment  of  Messrs.  Cannell  is  unique.  It  has  been  named  **  The 
Home  for  nowen,"  and  it  really  is  so.  Coyent  Garden  Market  must 
not  be  left  out  of  the  programme,  but  a  few  hours  from  6  a.k.  will 
Bui&ce.  As  a  rule  country  gardeners  are  led  to  belieye  that  market 
growers  are  far  in  adyance  m  the  production  of  yegetables,  and  that 
we  haye  only  to  yisit  Coyent  Garden  to  get  our  eyes  opened,  and  they 
will  be  opened  too,  but  not  in  the  adjmration  of  the  quauly.  The 
quantity  is  certainly  astoniBhing,  and  this  is  all  that  can  be  said  about 
ft.  I  Imow  many  gardeners  who  would  blush  to  send  such  Peas, 
Potatoes,  Cauliflowers.  Beans,  Yegetable  Marrows,  Jcc.,  to  the  kitchen 
as  those  which  formea  the  bulk  of  the  produce  in  Coyent  Garden  on 
two  market  memings  in  July  last.  PlantB  in  pots  are  well  grown, 
and  fruit,  especially  Grapes,  yery  good. 

The  large  seed  shops  are  also  worth  yisiting,  also  the  market 
gaidens.  The  manner  in  which  oropinng  is  carried  on  in  those  places 
Is  yeiy  sussestiye.  Vacant  spaces  are  not  tolerated,  crop  follows 
crop  in  ra^  succession,  and  manure  is  applied  nnstintingly.  This  is 
one  of  the  secrets  of  successful  cnltiyation  in  market  and  piiyate 
gardens  alike. 

Apart  from  Durely  horUcultural  subjects  there  is  always  something 
occurring  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  to  iaterest  strangers.  In 
the  second  week  of  July  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Bhow  was  held  at 
Beading.  Interesting  as  this  show  lUways  is,  it  was  doubly  so  this 
time,  as  the  celebrated  grounds  of  Messrs.  Sutton  k  Sons  aro  close  to 
Beading,  and  they  offend  attractions  which  few  shows  ezoeL  Tube- 
rous Begonias  and  Gloxinias  wero  their  principal  flowers  during  the 
zpyal  show  week,  and  those  were  to  be  seen  in  great  numbers  and  of 
excellent  quality.  The  Gloxinias  especially  were  far  in  adyance  of 
any  I  haye  yet  seen.  Following  dose  upon  this  came  the  Wimbledon 
meeting ;  and  although  at  first  sight  this  may  appear  to  haye  no  con- 
nection with  gaidening  it  really  mu,  as  no  one  can  yisit  **  the  camp  " 
without  beinff  brought  dose  to  many  cdebrated  gardens  about  tue 
Common,  and  the  way  chdoe  plants  and  showy  flowers  are  used  to 
decorate  the  open  spaces  in  front  and  around  many  of  the  tents  gives 
one  an  excellent  idea  of  temporary  flower  gardening.  This  season 
the  part  set  apart  for  the  Canadians  was  tiie  most  effwtiye.  Most  of 
the  plants  wero  arranged  in  different-shaped  beds,  and  the  pots  were 
all  concealed  under  a  coyoring  of  cocoa-nut  fibre.  In  private  gardens 
beds  might  be  formed  and  material  of  the  kind  might  be  used  with 
advantage  in  many  parts  on  any  special  occasion. 

I  must  condude^  as  these  notes  will  occupy  much  of  your  valuable 
space,  but  a  hint  may  yet  begiven  to  intenflung  visitors.  Bo  not  be 
smid  to  ask  queetions.  At  "Pitch's,  for  instance,  it  may  be  remarked 
"What  litde  pots  those  fine  Orohid  plants  are  in  I "  and  the  answer 
is  ^  Yes,  those  allow  us  to  give  them  great  quantities  of  water  wiUi- 
ont  any  danger  of  stagnation  at  ^  root,"  and  it  is  from  being  in  too 
large  pots  that  so  many  Orohids  fail  to  succeed.  The  compost  is  im- 
portant in  the  cultivation  of  all  pUmts,  and  an  instance  of  good 
I»Uuit-growing  should  never  be  lUlowed  to  pass  without  asking  par- 
ticulany^about  this  and  otiier  ftivourable  oonditions.  In  this  way  a 
week  in  London  may  not  only  give  pleasant  impressions  at  the  time, 
but  much  informaticai  may  be  secured  which  may  be  useful  in  years 
to  oomer-J.  MriBy  Mar§mn. 


PRIDE  OF  THE  MARKET  PEA. 
Wa  have  from  time  to  time  seen  and  heard  much  in  favour  of 
Mean.  Carter's  fine  dwarf  Pea  Stratagem,  but  little  of  its  twin 
rival  Pride  of  the  Market  It  is  questionable  if  the  latter  is  not 
the  better  Pea  of  tiie  two.  It  is  trae  the  pods  are  not  quite  so 
large  as  those  of  Stratagem,  but  th^  are  large  enough  and  fill 
wdl,  while  the  peas  are  of  a  deeper  green  ana  are  sweeter  than 
the  other.  The  plants  also  bear  witti  greater  freedom— in  fact 
Ptide  of  the  Market  is,  in  my  opinion,  the  meet  profitable  of  dwarf 
Peae.    I  had  the  two  sown  m  one  row,  10  yards  in  length,  of  each 


variety,  and  while  both  are  undoubtedly  good.  Pride  of  the  Market 
bears  the  palm.  Others  may  have  formed  a  different  estimate, 
but  still  I  am  sanguine  of  not  being  alone  in  arriving  at  the 
yerdiot  now  record^.— W.  P.  L. 


GARDEN  FAVOURITBS. 


Violet  DwonienHs. — This  nroves  a  great  aoauisition,  coming 
into  bloom  early  in  July,  and  becoming  more  ana  more  floriferoas 
as  autumn  approaches.  Its  deep  purpto  and  very  fragiant  flowers 
have  long  stalks,  which  admit  of  their  being  made  up  into  large 
bunches,  a  few  of  whidi  mixed  with  Mar^chal  Nid  Roses  make  a 
stand  of  cut  flowers  for  a  sittins^-room  table  that  finds  fitvour  witii 
everybody.  I  regard  this  Yidet  and  the  old  Rusiian  as  quite 
indispensable  for  every  garden* 

Salvia  tricolor, — ^This  makes  a  charming  pot  plants  not  as  a 
dwarf  bush,  but  with  two  or  three  shoots  left  to  srow  on* 
shortened.  It  then  attains  a  height  of  about  4  feet,  wim  f diage 
of  a  livdy  green  hue,  remarkably  handscmie,  and,  indnding  ii» 
leafstalk,  fmly  10  inches  long.  Badi  leaf  eorves  graondly 
downwards,  and  has  a  lateral  snoot  sprini^ing  from  its  aadl,  im* 
parting  to  the  plant  an  air  of  fulness  witiiont  crowding,  which 
is  very  pleasing,  especially  while  it  is  in  bloom.  Bach  leading 
shoot  IS  crowned  by  a  flower  spike  about  9  indies  in  lensth,  tfaiddy 
set  with  its  bright  puiplish  pink  flowers,  not  of  a  dedded  self 
odour,  but  delicatdy  shadins  to  a  lighter  tone  upon  the  lower 
part  of  the  flower,  and  with  mite  lips.  I  have  not  yet  tried  it  in 
an  open  border,  but  believe  it  assumes  a  dwarf  bushy  habit  there, 
which  in  its  way  is  equally  attraetivei 

Arundo  eonmiowk.-^X  large  plant  of  this  handsome  New  Zea- 
land  Reed  had  its  plumes  foQy  devdoped  early  in  July.  They  are 
fully  10  feet  high,  out  are  not  so  abundant  as  usual.  I  had  this 
plant  from  Messrs.  Ydtdi  four  years  ago,  a  smaU  healthy  plant 
of  the  usual  sice  that  we  recdve  snoh  thio^  from  a  nurseiy,and 
its  drooping  foliage  now  coyers  a  drde  9  feet  in  diameter,  which 
cannot  oe  an  extraordinary  size,  for  it  is  in  ordinary  soil  and  has 
had  no  special  treatment.  A  lesiding  place  must  be  given  it  among 
our  best  hardy  plants,  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  worth,  but  for  the 
earliness  of  its  flowering.  In  proof  of  its  hardiness  I  may  add 
that  it  sustained  no  harm  in  the  cold  winters  of  1879-80,  which 
proved  fatd  to  a  Itfge  plant  of  A.  Donax  growing  near  it* 

Oomui  nunovla  variegaia.-^lM  a  perfect  picture  in  miniature 
during  summer,  but  its  ddioate  fdiage  is  liable  to  sufEer  from  - 
fluctuations  of  temperature,  and  a  sudden  burst  of  hot  sunshine 
after  dull  weather  destroys  the  broad  yellow  margin  of  the  leaves, 
but  does  no  harm  to  the  green  centres,  whidi  remain  intact  with 
brown  shrivdled  edges  that  are  most  unsighUy.  In  fitvoorable 
seasons  when  the  fdUige  sustains  no  damage  it  is  in  its  best  from 
June  till  autumn,  for  when  the  midsummer  growth  appears  dothed 
with  its  bright  yellow  and  green  foliage  the  ydlow  maivins  of  the 
spring  leaves  have  changed  to  a  pink  noe  that  blends  dbarmingl^ 
with  the  brighter  odours.  Its  slender  dwarf  growth  renders  it 
unfit  for  a  crowded  border  or  shrub  bed,  but  it  isprecisdy  one  of 
those  pretty  little  knioknacks  that  find  a  suitable  home  in  a  oosey 
nook  of  a  rock  bed,  and  hdp  to  render  it  attractive. 

BerberidopiU  eoraUhuhr^QUd  am  I  to  say  that  these  have 
fully  rec>jyered  from  the  baneful  efBects  of  the  ezoeedinsly  cold 
weather  of  the  two  winters  preceding  the  late  mild  one,  both  the 
large  plants  here  being  just  now  in  full  beau^  of  foliage  and 
blossom.  The  flowers  are  unusually  abundant,  and  although  so 
quiet  in  tone  are  so  striking  as  to  at  onoe  attract  attention,  and 
one  is  repeatedly  asked  for  the  name  of  ''that  lovdy  dimber." 
The  growth  is  wonderfully  robust,  eroeeding  the  bounds  assigned 
it  by  many  yards,  and  has  encroached  upon  its  ndghbours, 
ming^g  with  them  in  a  half -wild  manner  that  is  by  no  means 
unpleasmg.  What  is  the  correct  colour  of  the  flowers  f  I  have 
termed  it  a  deep  ooral,  but  am  tdd  I  am  wrong,  and  that  rose- 
pink  is  the  true  shade. 

Dovhle  Arrowhead  (SofUiaria  ta^fUtifdUa  ^tf^j^no).— This 
lovdy  aquatic  is  now  in  great  beauty.  I  counted  fourteen 
expanded  flowers  upon  one  stem  a  day  or  two  ago,  each  of  them  a 
pure  white  fleepy  ball  some  2  inches  m  diameter  growing  loosdy 
m  tiers  upon  stout  stems  rising  about  20  inches  above  the  surface 
of  the  water  among  the  large  green  arrowhead  foliage.  Its  culture 
is  yeiT  simple.  It  is  an  annual,  reprodudng  itself  by  a  bdbons 
giowu,  whidi  is  found  in  autumn  in  the  ibrm  of  a  small  egg 
laying  in  the  mnd  at  the  bottom  of  the  pond.  Half  a  doaen  of 
the  bulbs  have  oiUy  to  be  thrust  into  the  mud  a  foot  apart  any 
time  during  winter  in  about  a  foot  or  two  of  water  to  prodnoe  at 
this  season  of  the  year  a  group  that^  for  freshness,  puri^  of  odour, 
and  much  intrinsic  beauty,  has  few  equals.  Once  established  it 
requires  no  subaequent  care  otitier  than  an  annual  thinning  of  the 
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bnlbs  after  the  growth  dies  in  aatamD,  for  if  this  is  neglected  the 
growth  becomes  crowded  and  weak. 

A  few  of  the  tall-growing  aquatics  tell  well  among  a  collection. 
Nymphseas,  Naphan,  YillarsiaSi  and  Aponogetons  are  all  good, 
but  none  of  them  rise  mnch  aboye  the  surface  of  the  water,  and 
have  rather  a  tame  appearance  alone.  It  is  well,  therefore,  to 
introduce  among  them  with  tiie  Airowhead  a  few  plants  or 
groups  of  Typha,  Bichardia,  Ranunculus,  Bntomus,  and  Ly thrum. 
One  frequently  sees  Lythrum  roseum  superbum  strongly  recom- 
mended for  ditches  and  pond  margins,  and  it  is  so  brilliaot  as 
to  be  worthy  of  a  conspicuous  pliMA  in  any  moist  ground.  I 
have  it  just  now  most  beautiful  mingled  with  Typha  minima  in  a 
•hallow  stream ;  but  L.  Salicaria  answers  well  in  a  foot  of  water, 
and  either  of  them  may  be  lifted  with  impunity  when  in  full 
bloom  and  dropped  carefully  in  any  part  of  a  pond  that  is  not 
OTer  20  inches  deep.  Typha  minima  answers  beit  in  the  moist 
banks  of  the  stream ;  planted  out  in  a  foot  or  two  of  water  it 
becomes  so  coarse  and  yigorous  as  to  lose  much  of  its  beauty. 
This  is  a  matter  worthy  of  our  best  attention,  not  only  in  its 
relation  to  this  particular  plant,  but  as  affecting  all  others  worthy 
of  culture.  As  an  illustration  I  may  mention  a  bold  mass  of 
Calla  palustris  clustering  cosily  at  the  fbot  of  a  vigorous  clump 
of  Iris  pseud-acorus.  The  Iris  quite  fills  the  channel  of  the  stream 
which  supplies  the  aquatic  plant  pond  with  water,  and  the  GalU 
spreads  outwards  from  it  to  a  soft  semicircular  outline  jast  far 
enough  into  the  pond  to  fill  with  its  pretty  greenery  what  would 
otherwise  be  an  unsighUy  angle. — Bdwabd  Lttokhubst. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BOTANY  OF  HONG  KONG. 

THE  botanical  aspect  of  Hong  Kong  is  much  more  interesting 
than  the  *  horticultural  aspect.  The  total  number  of  species 
enumerated  in  Bentham*s  "  Flora  Hongkongensis  "  is  1056,  but 
the  discoveries  since  that  work  was  published  has  added  Dearly 
200  additional  species,  76  of  which  are  enumerated  in  Dr.  Hance^s 
Supplement  to  the  Flora.  The  remainder  have  been  described 
when  the  species  were  new,  chiefly  in  the  **  Joumid  of  Botany." 
Everf  year  adds  something  to  the  already  wonderfully  rich  flora, 
and,  judging  from  the  number  of  additional  species  which  have 
been  discovered  of  late  in  localities  which  had  been  well  ransacked 
by  botanists,  we  may  expect  many  more  interesting  "  finds." 
recently  I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  discoyering  a  new  Otanthera, 
which  has  been  named  by  Dr.  Hance  Fordii ;  a  new  Sonerila, 
Asplenium  lunulatnm,  and  two  or  three  other  species  which 
are  not  yet  accurately  identified.  The  chief  botanical  con- 
nections with  other  countries  are  with  Japan,  a  few  with  Aus- 
tralia, and  many  with  Assam,  Sikkim,  and  Nepaul,  and  the  Khasia 
Mountains  in  eastern  Bengal.  When  the  opposite  mainland  of 
China  becomes  better  known  doubtless  such  plants  as  those  which 
are  exceedingly  rare  and  only  known  in  Hong  Kong  will  be  dis- 
covered. Amongst  these  interesting  plants  peculiar  to  Hong  Kong 
are  the  beautiful  Bhododendron  Ghampioni,  Bhodoleia  Cbampioni, 
and  Symplocos  decora,  and  the  interesting  Woodwardia  Harlandi ; 
Ainslsea  Walkeri,  several  species  of  Calamus,  and  many  others. 
There  are  nearly  a  dozen  species  of  Oaks  and  several  Hollies,  some 
of  them  ornamental  evergreens,  but  none  with  spiny  leaves  like 
the  favourite  English  species  of  the  genus  Ilex.  Of  Fems  there 
are  about  a  hundred  species,  and  about  the  same  number  of  Grasses, 
a  large  number  of  which  are  yery  common  and  numerous  in 
individuals,  besides  being  extremely  beautiful. 

To  return  to  the  Oaks,  I  might  mention  that  the  acorns  of  one, 
Quercns  cornea,  are  edible,  and  when  once  extracted  from  their 
shell,  which  is  extremely  hard  and  about  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
thick,  are  very  sweet  and  palatable. 

Hong  Kong  furnishes  but  few  edible  plants  amongst  its  nume- 
rous indigenous  ones.  The  fruit  of  the  Myrtaceous  Rhodomyrtus 
tomentosns  is  tolerably  good  and  enjoyed  by  the  natives ;  it  is 
hunted  for  like  the  Blackberries  in  England,  chiefly  by  the  boys. 
Then,  sgain,  the  fruit  of  an  Anonaceous  plant  called  Uvaria 

Surpurea,  although  it  contains  man^  seeds,  is  by  no  means  to  be 
espised,  and  has  sometimes  supplied  me  with  refreshment  when 
I  have  been  botanising  in  the  woods  on  the  south  side  of  the 
island.  The  bunch  of  fruit  looks  more  like  a  small  bunch  of 
Bananas  than  anything  else  I  can  think  of. 

A  very  large  number  of  plants  are  used  in  medicine  by  Chinese, 
herbalists'  shops  abounding  in  every  part  of  the  town.  Perhaps 
the  most  sought  for  is  China-root,  Bmilax  sp.  A  great  namber 
of  plants  are  used  in  fever  cases  and  other  diseases,  but  in  a  great 
many  instances  with  very  doubtful  results. 

Besides  medicinal  plants  Hong  Kong  yields  but  little  for  econo- 
mical purposes  if  we  except  the  grass  growing  on  the  hills, 
chiefly  Spodiopogon  oblique vaivis,  which,  when  full  grown,  is 
industriously  cut  by  women  and  used  for  fuel.    The  iSlls  have 


a  very  tredess  appearance  in  most  places,  which  defect^  however, 
is  now  rapidly  and  happily  being  overcome  by  the  large  planta- 
tions annually  made.  I  have  just  completed  the  plan  of  forest 
operations  for  1881,  which  will  enable  us  to  plant  upwards  of 
800,000  trees,  covering  an  area  of  about  six  hundred  acres.  The 
tree  chiefly  used  for  this  purpose  is  Pinus  sinensis,  which  grows 
rapidly  and  stands  exposure  well.  For  the  great  strides  in 
afiforestation  in  Hong  Kong,  we  have  more  particularly  to  thank 
the  present  GoyeTnor,  Sir  John  Pope  Hennessy,  who,  when  he 
arrived  here,  was  so  enlightened  as  to  see  at  onoe  the  great 
importance  of  tree-planting,  and  to  obtain  the  necessary  funds 
for  carrying  out  an  effective  scheme  for  that  object.— C.  Fobd, 
Botanic  GardenSf  Hong  Kong, 


TWO  NATIVE  GEMS. 


TH08B  who  are  fond  of  native  plants  should  not  neglect  to 
cultivate  two  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest,  which  I  mention  to- 
gether, because  the  same  conditions  salt  both,  and  because  in 
North  WflJes  they  often  grow  mixed  up  in  the  same  sod.  The 
names  are  Anagallis  tenella  (Bog  Pimpernel)  and  Campanula 
hederacea  (Ivy-leaved  Bellfiower).  On  leaving  Conwav  station 
in  the  direction  of  Bangor  you  pass  two  or  three  hundred  acres  of 
level  uncultivated  ground,  lying  between  the  railway  and  the  sea, 
known  as  Conway  Marsh.  The  soil  is  sea  sand  mixed  with  fine 
humus,  and  its  very  small  elevation  above  the  sea  level  secures  con- 
stant moisture  rising  from  the  subsoil,  though  water  never  stands 
on  the  snrfiuse.  Over  a  great  part  of  this  the  ground  is  quite  full  of 
these  two  plants  growing  amonest  the  fine  grass.  They  flower 
together  through  the  month  of  July.  Unless  examined  the  flowers 
are  so  similar  in  size  and  form  that  they  might  be  taken  for  diffe- 
rent colours  of  the  same  flower.  The  colour  of  the  Pimpernel 
varies  from  clear  rose  to  pinkish  white  ;  that  of  the  Campanula  is 
more  constant,  being  very  pale  blue.  The  Bog  Pimpernel  is 
found  in  most  parts  of  England,  but  I  have  nowhere  seen  it  so 
abundant  as  it  is  in  all  suitable  spots  in  North  Wales  ;  and  I 
lately  crossed  some  old  pasture  fields  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Holyhead  where  it  literally  covered  the  ground  in  such  a  way  as 
to  give  the  prevailing  colour  to  the  surface.  These  fields  could 
not  be  callea  boggy,  being  apparently  dry,  and  were  situated  on  a 
hill  side ;  but  probably  the  subsoil  contained  water  at  a  small 
depth.  The  Ivy-leaved  Campanula  is  more  local,  and  is  often 
found  in  drier  spots  than  the  Pimpernel ;  but  it  likes  a  moist 
climate,  and  is  tolerably  common  in  Wales  and  the  west  of  Eng- 
land. I  have  seen  and  will  mention  several  ways  of  cultivating 
these  plants,  and  I  have  had  both  of  them  growing  in  my  garden 
for  two  or  three  years.  A  plan  which  suggests  itself  to  the  inex- 
perienced— to  dig  up  a  sod  containing  roots  of  both  the  plants  and 
transfer  it  to  a  moist  part  of  the  garden — generally  fails.  The 
fine  grass  becomes  coarse,  hidden  weeds  spring  up,  and  the  delica'e 
plants  are  hopelessly  smothered.  It  is,  however,  difficult  to  extri- 
cate the  fine  roots  and  delicate  hair-like  stems  of  the  Campanula ; 
the  operation  requires  clever  fingers  and  patience.  When  it  has 
been  performed  the  plants  should  be  carefully  planted  in  small 
pots  of  sandy  peat  soil  and  kept  under  a  handglass,  and  well 
watered.  When  you  see  that  they  are  growing  chooee  a  moist 
sunny  spot.  Fine  sandy  soil  which  neither  cakes  nor  dries  up  is 
indispensable.  The  edge  of  a  tank,  where  the  Anagallis  is  grown 
at  Kew,  is  a  good  place  ;  the  base  of  a  rockeiy  where  watering  is 
not  neglected  is  also  good ;  but  if  there  is  an  exposed  bog  bed  in 
the  garden,  that  is  the  best  of  all.  Lay  a  few  stones  about  the 
size  of  hsJf  bricks,  and  raise  the  surface  a  few  inches  with  riddled 
peat  «oil  and  sand,  and  both  plants  will  grow  luxuriantly  in  it, 
and  will  make  a  show  which  you  may  safely  take  yonr  most 
fastidious  gardening  friends  to  see.  I  found  the  Campanula  hard 
to  establish,  but  when  once  that  is  accomplished  it  lasts.  Both 
plants  may  be  grown  in  pots  standing  in  a  tub  of  water  to  within 
3  inches  of  the  rim.  I  have  seen  the  Anagallis  doing  well  in 
this  way  at  Kew,  but  I  think  the  Campanula  is  not  grown  there. 

—0.  WOLLBY  DOD. 


PHALiENOPSIS  VIOL  ACE  A. 

Though  one  of  the  small-flowered  species  of  this  beautiful 
genus  P.  violacea  possesses  considerable  attractions  for  culture  in 
baskets,  for  its  violet  purple-tinted  flowers  are  produced  very 
freely,  the  neat  bright  green  leaves  and  dwarf  habit  also  being 
additional  recommendations.  In  shape  and  size  the  flowers  are 
rather  suggestive  of  P.  Luddemanniana,  though  liiey  have  not  the 
distinctive  markings  of  that  species,  the  sep^s  and  petsJs  being 
oval  in  form,  whitish  towards  the  tips,  but  deep  violet  purple  at 
the  base,  the  column  being  of  a  similar  tint.  They  are  borne 
several  together  on  short  racemes,  but  the  latter  are  produced  so 
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frMiT  tbat  thi  plant  hM  a  rerj  pleadoK  appetrano 
in  •  bMket  (uspended  boin  the  roof  ol  tbe  Orcbid  I 
introdnoed  abtnit  twenly  yeara  ag:o,  bat  wft»  onlj  oertiflcated  lait 
jew  when  Bhown  by  Hann.  J.  Veitch  Ic  Soot  of  ChelBe*  at  the 
meetmg  at  the  Boya)  Horticnltnial  Society,  Jnna  28th.  A  rery 
dliUnot  and  t>eantifal  variety  was  exhibited  at  the  ia«t  meeting 
of  the  abore  Society,  Angnit  8th,  bj  Hr.  Ballantlne,  gudener  to 
Baron  BcbtSder,  The  Dell,  Bgham.  This  was  named  P.  vioUcea 
SebKedeti,  and  the  Floral  Ccimmittee  awarded  a  flrat-clftH  certifi- 
cate for  it    It  ia  dietingaiBhed  (tem  the  typical  form  by  the 


when  grown      flowers  being  of  a  nnifonn  bright  pnrpliib  tint,  the  petals  not 
.nuK.    Tt  wiB      being  whitiah  at  the  pointa  as  in  the  species.    Another  pretty 

variety,  P.  t,  Hortimiana,  fs  also  known,  a  yelljw  boe  being 

largely  present  in  the  blooma. 


ANDB08ACES. 

This  is  a  ohanaing  little  group  of  Alpine  flowers  belooging  to 

the   Primnla  family,  the    floral  stntctuie  beiug  veiy  liniliar  to 

that  of  the  genn*  l^imala,  bet  differs  in  the  corolla  month,  which 


rig.  to.— Pmi.xxorBis  t 


!a  Tei7  mnch  contracted  in  AndiOBftce.  There  is  a  number  of 
specie),  especially  if  we  inclnde  the  eab^gcnus  Arelia.  KegardlcH 
(u  them,  howeTer,  the  species  of  the  genus  proper  are  □umcron?, 
inhabiting  the  moaatainous  regions  ol  Europe,  mure  particularly 
extending  from  Siberia  to  tbe  Pyrenees,  while  a  few  occai  io  the 
Qpper  ports  of  the  Himalayas  ;  indeed,  there  may  be  eeveral 
indigenons  to  the  latter  part  yet  ondiscoTered,  aa  Ibe  flora  of 
those  regions  la  by  no  means  felly  worked  oat.  There  is  nothiog 
in  these  plants  conspiccoosly  attractire,  bnt  their  veiy  simplicity 
is  quite  snfBcient  to  interest  all  lovers  of  Alpine  plants.  A.  sar- 
menlora  ia  certainly  pretty,  and  it  baa  been  received  well  by  the 
florieoltaial  world  generally,  bnt  the  other  species  are  only  known 


to  specialiats,  which  are  comparatively  few  in  tbls  country.  Tbe 
reasons  for  this  are  manifold,  the  primary  one  being,  perhaps, 
that  there  has  not  been  sufflcient  care  bestowed  upon  them  under 
cultivation,  tbe  result  of  which  has  been  frequent  lots.  In 
tbe  cultivation  of  Alpine  plants,  it  must  be  coufeEiBcd  we  are 
far  in  tbe  rear  of  oar  continental  brethren,  and  I  do  not  forget 
tbat  tbeir  climate  generally  is  more  conducive  to  tbe  well-being 
of  such  plants,  and  amongst  English  gordeoers  as  n  whole  there 
is  a  great  lack  of  knowledge  respecting  tbem.  Tbey  are  most 
stndiously  cultivated  by  many  on  tbe  continent  absolutely  for 
tbe  love  of  Uiem,  and,  in  my  opinion,  tbe  hbsencti  of  such  en- 
thnsiasm  ia  tbe  chief  cause  wby  so  many  of  our  Alpines  have  been^ 
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and  are  being,  lost  More  intelligent  work  is  needed  among  tfaeie 
plants  than  has  been  exercised  daring  the  last  half  century. 

As  regards  the  cultivation  of  Androsaoes,  they  require  the  rock 
garden  as  a  home,  and  to  be  planted  in  well-drained  partially  shaded 
positions,  so  as  not  to  leoelve  sunlight  durins  tiie  hottest  part  of 
the  day,  with  a  good  depth  of  soil  to  root  mto.  The  followinff 
compost  I  have  found  salts  them  when  snitably  prepared— good 
turfy  loam,  leaf  soil,  sand,  and  broken  limestone  in  equal  parts, 
the  latter  broken  up  finely  and  well  mixed  with  ttie  other  parts. 
When  planting  press  the  soil  firmly  about  Uie  plants  and  cover  the 
surface  round  about  tbem  with  smul  nodules  and  fragments  of  lime- 
stone to  keep  the  roots  cool  and  moist^  as  that  will  greatly  prevent 
evaporation.  They  may  be  fully  exposed  during  all  the  year  except 
the  winter  months,  when  they  should  receive  a  slight  protection, 
not  necessarily  against  the  cold,  which  they  can  endure  with  im« 
puni^,  but  against  superfluous  moisture  when  at  rest,  which  is 
positively  injurious,  causing  decay,  especially  in  the  case  of  the 
woolly  varieties.  This  can  be  effected  by  a  liellglass  tilted  so  that 
there  is  free  access  of  air,  or  a  sheet  of  glass  so  placed  that  the 
rain  can  pass  off.  This  answers  a  simiUur  purpose  as  the  coating  of 
snow  they  receive  under  natural  circumstances.  It  is  necessary  to 
keep  a  sharp  look-out  for  slugs,  as  they  are  very  partial  to  them, 
and  in  makmg  a  good  meal  would  greatly  reduce  the  size  of  a  good 
established  plant  The  different  species  are  increased  in  various 
wavs.  Some  can  readily  be  divided,  which  should  be  done  carefully ; 
and  in  the  case  of  those  kinds  which  emit  runners,  the  latter  should 
be  pegged  down,  when  they  will  readily  root,  after  which  they  may 
be  separated  from  the  parent  Several  kinds  are  easily  increased 
by  cuttings,  which  should  be  taken  when  the  wood  is  ripe,  in- 
serted in  well-drained  pots  of  very  sandy  soil,  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame  in  a  shady  poation,  watering  carefully.  They  are  slow  in 
striking,  but  there  Is  no  difficulty  in  the  matter.  They  are  also 
easily  raised  from  seed,  which  should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe,  as 
the  longer  it  is  kept  the  slower  it  is  in  germination,  like  most  of 
the  Primulaoeous  seeds.  It  is  best  to  raise  the  seed  in  pots  filled 
with  carefully  prepared  soil,  and  place  the  pots  in  a  cold  fnme  or 
cool  peenhouse,  standing  them  upon  a  cool  bottom.  Cover  the 
seed  lightly,  and  cover  the  top  of  die  pots  with  a  suitable  pane  of 
glass,  so  as  to  prevent  evaporation  and  reduce  to  a  minimum  the 
neoessi^  of  watering.  Let  the  youog  plants  remain  in  the  seed 
pots  until  they  are  well  established  rather  than  pricking  them  off 
young.  Finally,  plant  them  out  on  the  rockeiy  in  batches  so  as 
to  form  a  clump  quickly. 

Old  cultivators  of  these  flowers  grew  them  in  pots,  when  they 
were  given  the  protection  of  a  frame  during  the  winter,  or  were 
covered  with  such  protecting  material  as  bracken  fronds.  This 
plan  is  to  be  encouraged,  especially  where  it  is  not  practicable  for 
want  of  material  with  which  to  construct  a  rookery,  and  they  are 
easily  managed  this  way.  This  method  of  culture  is  largely  prac* 
tised  on  the  continent^  where,  however,  they  have  not  only  dimatal 
advantage,  but  cultivators  are  frequently  collectors.  Many  young 
gardeners  enjoy  their  short  holiday  with  an  alpine  excursion 
in  seardi  of  their  favourites,  which  are  taken  home  and  care- 
fully cultivated  in  pots.  A  few  of  the  best  species  are  briefly 
described  below,  and  it  is  difficult  to  find  many  others  in  cultiva- 
tion with  us,  although  several  others  are  offered  by  some  alpine 
plant-cnltivators  in  Austria  and  other  parts  of  southern  Europe. 

A,  (farnea,'~YeTy  free-growing ;  leaves  in  fiattish  rosettes,  linear, 
smooth  ;  flower  stems  4  to  6  inches  high,  forked  ;  flowers  bright 
pink.  It  flowers  very  early  in  the  year,  being  one  of  the  flrst 
flowers  to  open,  and  is  extremely  pretty.  Very  gritty  soil  Is 
most  suitable  for  it  It  is  a  native  of  the  Swiss  Alps,  and  was 
introduced  into  this  countir  more  than  a  century  ago,  and  was 
cultivated  by  Mr.  Miller  in  the  Chelsea  Botanic  Gardens. 

A.  Chanu^oime, — A  veiy  small  species,  forming  under  favoor- 
able  conditions  dense  cuuions.  Leaves  less  than  an  inch  long, 
linear  lanceolate,  hairy,  in  roundish  rosettes  ;  scape  1  to  2  inches 
high,  supporting  a  small  umbel  of  white  flowers  about  one-quarter 
of  an  inch  across  with  yellow  eyes,  or  rarely  of  a  light  pink  colour. 
It  is  a  little  gem,  very  free-flowering,  and  the  flowen  last  some 
time,  appearing  in  June.  It  is  found  on  the  mountains  of  southern 
Burope  generally,  where  it  forms  very  large  mnsscfl,  and  was 
introduced  about  the  same  time  as  the  last 

A.  eUiata,^k  small  tufted  species,  with  light  green,  linear, 
ciliated  leaves ;  flowers  in  tiny  nmbels,  very  freely  produced, 
bright  pink  with  nale  yellow  eyes.  A  very  close  and  free-growing 
kind,  enjoying  a  damp  situation.  Native  of  Ansteia,  flowerii^  in 
May  and  June. 

A.  ffladalit.—X  veiy  dwarf  species  with  sub-trailing  branches, 
slender,  and  rather  fleshy ;  leaves  linear,  blunt,  smooth,  3  to  4  lines 
long ;  flowers  produced  at  the  ends  of  the  branches,  almost  sessile, 
pink,  about  4  lines  across.  A  veiy  curious  little  species,  somewhat 
resembling  some  of  the  Stonecrope.    It  enjoys  a  well-drained  posi* 


tion,  with  a  free  admixture  of  limestone  ommbs,  where  it  thrives 
well.    Native  of  the  Swiss  and  Austrian  Alps. 

A,  laotea,^A  free-growhig  species  with  fiatteaed  rosettes ;  leaves 
1  to  2  inches  long,  linear  acute,  smooth,  light  green ;  flower  steins 
4  to  9  inches  high,  divided  at  the  top,  bearinff  several  flowers  about 
4  lines  across,  pure  white.  This  requires  adry  positioD  during  tfaa 
winter,  as  it  is  very  liable  to  decay  without  some  eovering.  II 
that  is  afforded  it  is  perfectly  safe,  multiplying  itMlf  by  runnei% 
which  should  be  carefully  pegged  down.  It  flowers  in  June  and 
July.  Native  of  the  Austrian  moimiains,  and  appears  to  have 
been  cultivated  by  Miller. 

ii.Xd^^0ri.—11iis  is  also  a  tufted  species,  very  dwarf ;  branches 
sprouting,  thicklv  covered  with  small  subulate  leaves  3  to  4  lines 
long,  rather  prickly ;  nmbels  near  the  extremities  of  the  branches 
one  to  three-flowered  ;  flowers  bright  pink  with  veUow  centre,  the 
corolla  limb  flve-lobed.  This  is  a  little  gem,  ana  does  veiy  freely 
in  a  moist  position  in  plenty  of  leaf  soil  and  sand.  I  have  also 
known  it  to  thrive  well  in  a  small  bog  bed,  and  well  remember 
seeing  a  splendid  little  patch  of  it  in  snch  a  bed  in  Mr.  White- 
head's garden  at  Bickley.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  comes 
from  southern  Burope. 

A,  lamtffinoitk.'^L  verr  distinct  trailing  species,  with  long  red* 
dish  branches  covered  with  white  silky  hiurs ;  leaves  ovate  lanceo- 
late, 1  inch  or  more  long,  thickly  covered  with  silvery  down ; 
umbels  axillary,  copiously  produced,  many-flowered ;  flowers  3  to 
4  lines  across,  white  shaded  with  lilac,  with  conspicuous  yellow 
centres.  This  is  a  most  desirable  plant  for  the  rockery,  the  flower 
umbels  blending  so  charmingly  with  the  silvery-gr^  foUage,  while 
the  growth  is  so  disposed  as  to  render  it  a  capital  rock  plant,  and 
it  should  be  so  arranged  it  can  ramble  over  the  ledges  of  the  stones. 
It  enjoys  thorough  teinage  in  very  free  soil,  and  the  cuttings  will 
root  freely  if  treated  carenilly  in  a  cold  frame.  It  flowers  nearly 
all  the  summer,  and  is  a  native  of  Asia  Minor. 

A.  obtus^olia.-~A  dwarf  dense^^rowing  kind,  with  roundish 
rosettes  of  linear,  acute,  rery  hairy  uaves,  resembling  some  of  the 
Drabas,  ^  to  1  inch  long ;  flowers  in  nmbels,  pink,  8  lines  across. 
This  is  perhaps  not  more  than  a  biennial,  as  it  dies  away  very 
frequently  ;  but  it  seeds  freely,  and  is  eadly  raised,  flowering  in 
April  ana  May.    Southern  Burepe. 

A,  ^vrenaio»,—A  very  dwarf  tufted  species,  resemblinff  soma 
of  the  dwarf  Saxifragas  of  the  aretioides  section ;  brancnes  not 
more  than  1  inch  high,  erect,  oovoed  with  small  narrow  blunt 
leaves ;  flowen  axiUtty,  usually  solitary,  pink,  very  smaU,  but 
freely  produced.  It  requires  a  well-drainea  flssure  in  loam  and 
coarse  sand,  surrounding  it  with  pieces  of  limestone.  It  is  not  so 
showy  as  the  others,  but  it  is  veiy  distinct,  and  should  be  grown, 
coming  from  the  Pyrenees. 

A,  Minfitffifosa.— A  very  handsome  spedes  from  the  Himalayas 
of  comparatively  recent  introduction,  forming  large  oomnaofc 
rosettes ;  leaves  2  to  3  inches  long,  stzap-shaped,  hairy,  falling 
away  at  the  end  of  summer,  leaving  dense  woolly  rosettes ;  flower 
stems  6  to  9  inches  hi^h,  umbellate,  with  several  flowers  5  to  6  lines 
across,  bright  rosy-pink  with  white  centres.    This  is  a  very  free- 

S owing  kind,  eacn  rosette  producing  several  runners,  which 
ould  be  pegged  down,  when  a  little  colony  may  soon  be  fbnned, 
and  it  is  a  very  handsome  plant,  cowing  in  a  comparatively  short 
time  a  good  patch,  flowering  in  June  and  July,  or  even  later.  I 
have  known  plants  to  vary  much  in  the  time  of  flowering. 

A,  9eptentriondlu,—A  verr  free-^wing  annual,  or,  at  the  most^ 
biennial  species,  none  the  less,  however,  worthy  of  cultivatioik 
Leaves  linear  lanceolate,  distantly  serrated,  in  flattish  rosettss ; 
flower  steins  6  inches  high,  forked  at  the  top,  several-flowered ; 
flowen  pure  white,  4  lines  across,  very  pretty.  It  flowen  as  early 
as  Maron,  frequently  when  the  ground  is  covered  with  snow,  con- 
tinuing in  a  mass  till  the  end  of  May,  when  it  seeds  freely,  which 
falls  to  the  soil  and  readily  germinates,  and  a  batch  of  young  plants 
take  the  place  of  the  old  ones,  so  there  is  little  trouble  with  &,and 
it  is  charming  during  the  long  blooming  period.  Native  of  Bussia. 

A.  viUo»a.—'A  very  compact-growing  dwarf  kind ;  leaves  in 
close  roundish  rosettes  (  to  {  of  an  Inch  long,  linear,  acute^ 
covered  with  white  silky  hain ;  scape  1  to  2  inches  high,  with 
small  umbels  of  flowers,  white  with  yellow  ^es,  or  light  pink, 
very  freely  produced.  This  is  a  beautifnl  little  plant  in  any  state, 
enjoying  a  soil  composed  of  csnshed  limestone  and  sand,  with  a 
little  loam  added,  when  it  roots  freely,  the  rosettes  producing  a 
number  of  tiny  runners,  which  freely  establish  themsefves.  I  have 
also  taken  these  runnen  off  and  rooted  them  in  a  cold  frame,  and 
planted  a  colony  of  them  on  the  rockery,  where  they  thrived 
admirably.  Native  of  the  Pyrenees,  flowering  here  during  May 
and  June. — N. 

Passiflora  cjerulba  in  Irxland.— For  the  past  month  this 
beautiful  Passion-flower  has  been  blooming  here  against  a  southern 


wan.  I  thonght  I  had  loBt  it  in  the  seyere  winter  of  1878,  and  until 
this  year  had  not  snfRcientlj  recovered  to  bloom  again.  Hearing  it 
described  as  perfectly  hardy  I  did  not  in  any  way  protect  it,  but  shall 
do  so  with  bracken  or  hay  in  future.  This  will  preyent  the  stems 
being^  killed.  To  bloom  continuously  during  the  summer  months 
oooasional  supplies  of  liquid  manurejjrall  exposure,  and  severe  pruning 
and  thinning  must  be  resorted  to.— W.  J.  K^  OkmmtL 

THE  GATSHEAD  APPLE. 

Ukdkb  the  above  name  we  have  aa  old  Apple  tree  that  never 
fails  to  bear  good  crops  of  very  large  tnnU  We  have  planted 
many  modem  varieties  during  tiie  last  fifteen  Tears,  but  not  one 
of  them  is  so  really  useful  as  this.  The  fruit  is  of  excellent  quality 
when  cooked— is^  Indeed,  one  of  our  best  kitchen  Apples  for  winter 
use.  A  local  nurseryman  has  told  us  the  proper  name  of  our 
Apple  is  the  Oostard,  but  it  has  been  known  as  the  Oatshead  by 
fluee  generations  of  the  familv.  Whatever  its  true  name  may  be^ 
it  is  one  of  the  best  of  orchard  Apples,  and  ought  not  to  be  lost— 

NOBTH  LlHOOLH. 

PThe  Gatshead  is  one  of  our  oldest  and  best  culinary  Apples. 
It  is  in  use  from  October  to  January.  The  tree  is  a  strong  and 
vigorous  grower,  and  attains  the  largest  sixe  ;  and  though  not  an 
abundant  bearer  during  the  early  period  of  its  growth,  it  is  much 
more  productive  as  it  becomes  aged.  In  the  Horticultural  Society's 
Catalogue  of  Fruits,  and  also  in  Lindley^s  "  Guide  to  the  Orchard," 
this  is  made  synonymous  with  the  Costard  of  Bay,  which  is  un- 
doubtedly an  error,  the  Costard  being  a  distinct  variebr.  The 
Gatshead  was  always  highly  esteemed  for  its  great  sise.  Phillips, 
in  his  poem  on  Qyder,  says  :— 


«  Why  ahonld  ws  alng  the  Thrift* 


I 


OodUog  or  Pomrqy,  or  of  pimpled  ooat 
The  BoMBt,  or  the  Oatt-Hmd^i  weighty  orb^ 
Bnormocis  In  tti  growth,  lor  vnfooe  nee 
Tho'  theee  are  meet,  tho'  after  full  repeet» 
Are  oft  required,  and  crown  the  rich  dcBMrt'* 

In  Ellis's  << Modem  Husbandman "  he  says  the  Gatshead  is  "a 
veiy  useful  Apple  to  the  fiurmer,  because  one  of  them  pued  and 
wrapped  up  in  dough  serves  with  little  trouble  for  making  an 
Apple  dumpling,  so  much  in  request  with  the  Kentish  fanner 
for  being  part  of  a  ready  meal  that  in  the  cheapest  manner 
satiates  the  keen  appetite  of  the  hungiy  i^oughman  both  at  home 
and  in  the  fields,  and,  therefore,  has  now  got  Into  such  reputation 
in  Hertfordshire  and  some  other  counties,  that  it  is  become  the 
most  common  food  with  a  piece  of  bacon  or  pickle  pork  for 
flunUies."]  

ST.  WSQSSTB,  GRANTHAM. 

T&ATXLLnro  a  short  time  ago  on  the  main  line  between  York  and 
London  I  determined,  as  I  neaied  Grantham,  to  visit  the  above 
establishment,  which  is  easily  recognised  by  the  spire  that  rises  from 
the  mansion.  It  is  the  home  of  Mrs.  E.  Homsbv,  widow  of  the  late 
E.  Homsby,  Esq.,  senior  partner  of  the  extensive  firm  which  has 
long  been  famous  for  the  various  agricultural  implements  made  by 
them.  These,  however,  have  not  Men  the  means  of  brineing  tlie 
8t^  Vincent  gardens  prominently  before  the  horticultural  public,  but 
the  excellent  exhibits  staged  by  Mr.  Mann  at  the  London  and  other 
novinclal  exhibitions  during  recent  years.  I  have  had  several  oppor- 
nmities  of  seeing  his  successful  exhibits,  and  this  tempted  me  to 
break  my  journey  and  again  visit  the  gardens  that  I  had  seen,  over 
ei^t  yean  ago,  prior  to  Mr.  Mann  taking  charge.  The  improve- 
ments since  tnen  have  been  considerable,  and  the  trees  and  shrubs 
which  were  then  compaiativelv  young  have  grown  with  such  rapidity 
and  so  many  glass  structures  have  been  eret^ed  that  I  could  scarcely 
recognise  it  as  the  St.  Vincent's  once  familiar  to  me. 

The  garden  is  situated  on  the  side  of  a  hill,  and  much  excavating 
has  betti  necessary  where  the  glass  houses  have  been  erected.  The 
drive  is  of  moderate  length,  gradually  curving  and  rising  from  the 
entrance  to  the  mansion.  To  the  front  on  each  side  are  grand  pyra* 
midal  specimens  of  Golden  Yews,  varying  ftom  6  to  8  feet  in  height, 
and  every  pUmt  Ib  well  proportioned.  At  intervals  Thuja  elegantis- 
sima,  ahiout  the  same  heignt,  are  like  pillars  of  gold.  These  are 
also  neely  employed  about  the  grounds,  and  evidently  do  romarkably 
well,  for  I  do  not  remember  ever  seeing  tins  beautiful  Conifer  in 
better  condition.  In  the  background  is  a  row  of  young  standard 
limes  with  beautiful  round  heads :  the  trees  are  planted  sufficiently 
far  apart  to  develope  naturally.  Between  these,  and  rising  out  of  the 
above-named  shrubs,  aro  Irish  Yews,  which  show  to  advantage  by  the 
Hght  young  foUage  of  the  limes  and  the  pillars  of  gold  surrounding 
them.  I  have  not  seen  any  planting  moro  effective,  and  have  always 
regarded  the  Irish  Yew  as  only  fit  for  churchyards  as  it  is  seen  in 
many  gardens;  but  as  employed  at  St  Vincent's,  with  taste  and 
Judgment,  nothing  could  nave  been  moro  appropriate.  In  every 
Instance  the  shrubs  Imve  been  planted  a  good  distance  apart,  or  have 
been  timely  transplanted  to  auow  each  individual  specimen  room  to 
'slope  without  encroaching  upon  its  neighbour,  in  few  places  is 
le  wise  plan  carried  out  so  well. 


Although  each  specimen  has  plenty  of  room  there  appears  no  thin- 
ness in  the  borders,  for  the  spaces  between  them  are  occupied  with 
many  hardv  flowering  plants.  In  such  places  herbaceous  plants  are 
shown  to  advantage,  and  not  only  afford  abundance  of  flowers  for  cut- 
ting, but  brighten  the  shrubbery  borders.  The  most  striking  in  flower 
were  quantities  of  Intermediate  Stocks  of  various  colours,  which 
were  one  mass  of  bloom,  grand  for  borders  as  well  as  pots  during  the 
spring.  GkxKl  patches  of  Pansies,  Narcissus  poeticus  and  its  pnro 
white  double  form  albus  plenns,  were  conspicuous,  and  should  be 
grown  in  every  garden  where  quantities  of  cut  flowers  are  in  request. 
Iberis  in  large  clumps  were  showy,  and  Pyrethmms,  Irises,  Peonies, 
and  Aquilegias.  These  will  be  followed  by  Phloxes,  Delphiniums, 
and  many  others. 

Leaving  the  drive  before  reaching  the  mansion  we  traverse  what  is 
known  as  the  Serpentine  Walk,  which  curves  through  a  large  belt  of 
choice  Conifers  and  ornamental  trees.  On  each  ride  of  th&B  and  other 
walks  are  grand  Hollies— standards  of  the  weeping  kinds,  with  their 
branches  sweeping  the  nound,  and  in  the  but  of  healtn  and  con- 
dition. Many  silver,  golden,  and  green  varieties  are  seen  in  various 
parts  of  the  grounds,  and  in  every  instance  are  perfect  pyramids.  The 
quantity  of  bloom  many  of  them  were  producing  rendered  them 
attractive  at  the  time  of  my  visit :  this  applies  to  the  former  as  well 
as  the  latter,  the  silver  kinds  being  so  laden  with  bloom  that  they 
were  perfectlv  white,  and  added  materially  to  the  beautyof  the 
plants.  I  also  noticed  a  fine  young  specimen  of  the  Weeping 
wellingtonia  doing  well,  and  in  its  true  character.    Large  patches  of 


Serpentine  Walk  leads  into  another  walk  running  almost  parallel 
with  the  drive,and  by  which  the  mansion  and  flower  garden  is  reached, 
the  latter  lyin^  in  close  proximity  to  the  former  on  the  south  side, 
with  a  fountain  in  the  centre  and  the  flower  beds  cut  out  in  the 
turf.  Although  Mr.  Mann  admires  and  makes  provision  for  haidy 
plants  he  also  appreciates  summer  bedding,  and  I  am  informed  he 

The  glass  is  extensive,  and,  as  already  noted,  much  excavating  has 
been  necessary  before  building  the  vineries  and  Peach  houses,  for  the 
ground  behind  is  almost  level  with  the  tops  of  the  houses.  The  first 
and  early  vinery  is  especially  noteworthy  on  account  of  some  experi- 
ments conducted  by  Mr.  Mann,  and  which  may  prove  of  interest  to 
many  readers.  The  Vines  are  sixteen  yean  old,  and  consist  of  Blaok 
Hamburghs  and  one  Eoyal  Vineyard.  The  former  was  ripe  towards 
the  end  of  Maroh,  and  were  well  finished  ;  while  the  latter  was  far 
from  rhSb^  but  had  set  as  well  as  would  be  expected  of  Foster's  Seed- 
ling. Fromihis  Boval  Vineyard  two  canes  have  been  laid  horizontally. 
Black  Hamburghs  being  worked  upon  it ;  and  two  or  three  canes  have 
extended  three  parts  of  the  way  up  the  rafters,  and  are  carrying  large 
bunches  and  bold  foliage.  The  Grapes  on  tiiese  marohed  vines  were 
commencing  colouring  nearly  two  months  later  than  those  on  their 
own  roots  and  in  the  same  house,  and  subject  to  the  same  treatment. 
The  object  to  be  attained  byusing  the  Eoyal  Vineyard  as  a  stock  was, 
if  possible,  to  produce  the  Slack  Hamburgh  in  good  condition  until 
Much  instead  of  January.  If  grown  in  a  late  house  this  useful 
variety  will  not  keep  much  after  the  latter  date,  but  by  working  it  on 
the  stock  alluded  to  there  appean  fevery  chance  of  Mr.  Mann  succeed- 
ing in  his  object.  It  is  reaoiiy  seen  from  the  experiment  in  the  earlv 
house  that  this  stock  has  a  great  influence  in  keeping  the  Black 
Hamburgh  late.  This  is  to  be  further  tested,  as  a  number  of  Boyal 
Vineyard  stocks  are  in  readiness  for  working,  and  a  house  is  to  be 
planted  with  them. 

The  extension  system  of  Vine-growing  Ib  practised  in  the  next 
house,  whidi  is  being  filled  with  Alnwidc  Seedling  that  has  been 
planted  three  yean,  and  has  seven  canes  nearly  to  the  top  of  the 
nouse,  wiUi  othen  extending  horisontally,  from  which  the  remaining 
canes  required  will  be  taken.  In  this  house  I  noticed  some  Plum 
trees  in  tubs  bearing  fruit  fast  approaching  ripeness.  The  next  is  a 
large  vinery  wi^  alK>ut  twenty-nine  canes  m  it,  some  Vines  with  two 
ana  othen  three  canes ;  they  have  been  planted  five  yean,  and 
consist  of  Alicantes,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Gros  Colman,  Gros 
Gnillaume,  Black  Morocco,  and  Gtolden  Queen,  a  great  favourite  here. 
Waltham  Cross  is  another  variety  much  appreciated  as  a  late  Grape, 
and  produces  long  tapering  bunches  from  the  young  wood,  but  is 
very  shy  ftom.  the  old  spurs.  To  grow  this  Gnpe  well  no  doubt  the 
long-rod  principle  would  be  most  suitable.  The  border  is  partitioned 
into  as  many  compartments  as  there  are  Vines  by  4i-inch  brick  walls, 
so  that  any  one  Yme  can  be  taken  out  without  disturbing  the  roots 
of  its  neighboure.  Where  a  number  of  varieties  are  |[rown  in  one 
house  thte  is  an  admirable  plan,  as  anythat  may  require  it  can  be 
kept  drier  at  the  roots  while  ripening.  jDryness  at  the  roots  is  found 
here  to  be  the  secret  of  success  with  Golden  Queen,  and  perhaps 
Mr.  Mann's  success  with  Black  Morocco  may  be  attributed  to  the 
same  cause,  as  it  sets  well  and  the  fruits  do  not  cnck.  These  Vines 
had  been  grown  up  to  the  time  of  my  visit  without  fire  heat,  and  were 
veiy  healthy.  ,     ^ 

Another  nouse  of  similar  length  has  been  recently  planted.  The 
old  Vines  planted  previous  to  fir.  Mann's  charge  were  never  good, 
the  fruit  always  shanking  badlv.  The  border  was  4  feet  deep,  and 
the  roots  had  passed  into  the  clay.  The  new  border  is  made  on  the 
old  one,  and  provision  is  made  to  keep  the  roots  from  unsuitable 
material.  Black  Hamburghs  fill  the  next  compartment:  they  had 
been  planted  five  yean  and- were  carrying  a  good  crop  of  fair-sized 
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bnncbeSi  which  had  jast  commenced  oolonring.  This  border  is  only 
18  inches  deep,  and  has  been  made  on  the  gradual  BTstem.  The  next 
and  last  rinerj  that  I  shall  notice  is  filled  with  Muscats,  which  are 
carrying  a  good  crop  of  well-set  bunches.  These  Vines  used  to  shank 
from  the  cause  aboTe  alluded  to,  but  have  been  lifted  and  their  roots 
brought  nearer  the  surface.  One  of  the  Vines  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
has  been  worked  on  Muscat  Trov^ren,  and  not  onlj  grows  more 
luxuriantly  than  the  rest,  but  produces  larger  bunches  and  berries, 
this  difference  being  readily  obserred  in  their  present  stage.  Another 
is  on  the  Madresfield  Court,  but  the  growth  is  rather  weak,  and  no 
p«rceptible  difference  can  be  seen  in  the  fruit  either  now  or  when 
ripe  from  the  fruit  of  those  on  their  own  roots. 

Four  or  fi^e  houses  are  dcToted  to  the  cultivation  of  Peaches  and 
Nectarines.  The  trees  throughout  are  clean,  healthy,  and  are  carrying 
good  crops  of  fruit.  The  yonns  shoots  are  thinly  trained,  so  as  to 
admit  abundance  of  light  and  air  amongst  the  branches,  which  is  the 
secret  of  havine  thoroughly  ripened  wood,  plump  buds,  and  fine 
fruit  the  following  season,  other  conditions  being  faTourable.  The 
Tarieties  principally  grown  are  Peaches — Royal  George.  Barrington, 
and  Violette  Hfttive.  Nectarines — Elruge,  Victoria,  Vlolette  H&tiye, 
and  Stan  wick :  the  last-named  craclcs  badly  in  some  places,  but 
shows  none  of  its  faults  at  St.  Vincent's. 

Melons  are  grown  in  sereral  useful  span-roofed  structures,  and 
Mann's  Hybrid  Green-flesh  is  seen  true.  It  is  a  handsome  fruit, 
round,  nets  well,  and  may  be  termed  a  small  Melon.  The  one  that 
attracted  my  attention  most  is  a  seedling  named  Sir  G.  Wolseley, 
and  which  if  I  remember  rightly  was  exhibited  at  South  Kensington 
last  year.  It  was  growing  by  the  side  of  Eastnor  Castle,  Read's 
Scarlet-flesh,  Hero  of  Lockinee,  William  Tillery,  and  others,  all 
having  been  raised  and  planted  at  the  same  time.  The  fruits  oi  the 
]a»t-named  had  commenced  swelling,  while  the  seedling  would  have 
its  fruit  fully  ripe  in  three  weeks  from  the  time  of  my  visit.  This 
Melon  is  round,  of  small  size,  nets  splendidly,  and  from  all  ap- 
pearance is  a  good  earlT  variety.  The  Melons  are  planted  closely, 
and  have  about  two  or  three  fruits  each  on  the  first  latemls. 

Plants  are  grown  as  well  as  fruit,  but  not  on  such  an  extensive 
scale,  being  principally  in  small  pots,  and  of  a  suitable  size  for  deco- 
rative purposes.  Ferns  are  in  special  request,  and  a  large  house  is 
filled  with  them  as  well  as  a  rockwork  fernery,  with  the  Ferns  planted 
out  amongst  the  rocks  and  round  small  pools  of  water.  In  one  of 
the  plant  houses  I  noticed  a  new  Coleus.  a  sport  from  Magic  but 
much  superior  to  that  variety.  It  has  light  yellow  leaves,  which 
possess  a  transparency  which  will  g^ve  it  an  effective  appearance  by 
gaslight.  Round  the  stem  and  at  the  axils  of  the  leaves  are  deep 
crimson  markings,  which  render  it  the  more  effective. 

In  thanking  Mr.  Mann  for  his  kindness,  it  is  only  fair  to  say  the 
^rdens  were  in  good  order,  and  cleanliness  prevailea  everywhere. — 
Visitor. 

THE  INFLUENCE  OF  FORESTS  UPON  CLIMATE. 

The  following  remarks  upon  the  above  subject  by  Dr.  R. 
Scbomburgk  are  appended  to  his  report  of  the  Adelaide  Botanic 
Garden  and  Government  Plantations  in  South  Australia  for  1881. 

Whether  or  not  forests  are  of  importance  to  climate  is  a  question 
pretty  freely  ventilated  of  late  by  science  ;  but  how  important  they 
are  in  the  household  of  Nature,  and  how  closely  connected  with  them 
is  civilisation,  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove.  The  green  leaves  and 
young  branches  of  trees  derive  a  great  deal  from  the  atmosphere  by 
binding  the  carbon  of  the  carbonic  acid  for  the  purpose  of  producing 
woodj  substance,  amylon,  fibre,  Ac,  Likewise  tne  soil  gets  the 
benefit  by  the  dropping  of  the  leaves,  which,  decomposing,  return  to 
it  partially  the  material  taken  out  of  the  ground  by  the  roots.  But 
what  is  equally  important,  the  leaves  also  cover  the  surface  when 
decaying  with  a  rich  layer  of  humus,  the  shadows  of  the  trees  keep 
the  ground  moist,  so  a  constant  decomposition  takes  place.  Now  we 
know  that  water  is  necessary  for  the  existence  of  plants,  for  without 
water  no  diffusion — without  diffusion,  no  vitality.  If  on  one  side  the 
forests  absorb  a  great  deal  of  water  out  of  the  atmosphere,  they  also 
on  the  other  side  exhale  humidity  on  a  large  scale.  As  a  rule, 
humidity  surrounds  them,  rain  falls,  and  dew.  The  forests  attract 
and  draw  down  the  rain  clouds,  which  benefit  themselves  and  like- 
wise the  neighbouring  agricultural  land.  We  therefore,  as  a  conse- 
3uence,  always  find  good  affrioultural  land  near  forests.  Without 
onbt  we  are  all  acquainted  of  the  fact  that  plants  are  not  only 
nourished  by  their  roots  but  also  by  their  leaves,  which  are  the 
lungs,  and  by  their  inhaling  and  exhaling  purify  the  air  in  a  great 
measure.  It  is  perfectly  understood  that  dew  is  nothing  else  but  a 
deposit  of  mist  or  rapour  on  the  surface  of  the  earth,  which  can  only 
be  generated  by  having  been  exhaled  or  evaporated  from  the  surface 
of  the  earth :  but  the  dry  sand  and  naked  rock  cannot  exhale  any 
humidity,  therefore  dew  very  seldom  falls  on  them,  and  only  in  con- 
sequence of  attraction  by  a  neighbouring  forest.  The  forest  itself, 
presenting  a  very  large  surface  for  evaporation,  returns  tkt  loss  of 
the  soil  in  the  shape  of  a  refreshing  dew,  which  falls  on  it  in  abun- 
dance. If  we  find  that  very  little  dew  falls  on  the  soil  of  a  very 
dense  forest,  the  reason  is  the  rays  of  the  sun  cannot  penetrate  deep 
enough  and  convey  heat  thither,  conseouently  very  little  evaporation 
can  take  place  and  produce  radiation  oi  heat. 

It  is  perfectly  well  known  that  most  of  the  rivers  spring  from 
wooded  mountains.    The  forests  conserve  the  water  of  a  country. 


and  thus  nourish  the  rivers  and  springs.  In  a  desert  the  rivers  gene- 
rally dry  up.  All  those  magnificent  and  powerful  rivers  of  North 
America  spring  from  primitive  mountainous  forests ;  but  I  doubt  if  they 
will  continue  to  discnurge  the  same  quantities  of  water  into  the  sea 
in  the  future,  when  their  mother  forests  are  gone.  We  already  hear 
that  the  Mississippi  is  getting  perceptibly  lower  since  the  last  decen- 
nium.  We  also  know  tiiat  when  during  the  winter,  when  snow  and 
ioe  melt,  great  bodies  of  water  suddenly  gather  in  the  mountains,  and 
come  rushing  down  with  disastrous  effect.  But  eren  here  we  pa> 
ceive  a  great  difference  in  the  manner  the  waters  are  drained  off. 
For  instanoe,  if  such  a  stream  springs  from  a  dense  forest  a  great 
deal  of  ioe,  snow,  and  water,  are  retained  by  the  layer  of  humus 
acting  like  a  sponge,  and  consequently  the  water  is  dramed  off  gently 
and  with  much  lf«s  danger.  But  when  once  the  forests  of  a  country 
are  gone  there  is  nothing  to  check  the  wild  impulse  of  the  waters, 
and  very  destructive  inundations  take  place.  With  reference  to  thia 
I  wish  10  point  out,  as  one  instance  only,  the  fearful  inundationa 
caused  every  year  by  the  Rhone  in  France. 

No  doubt  some  countries  at  the  present  time  bearing  the  character 
of  a  hopeless  desert  were  always  so— for  instance,  the^  Saharjy  but 
other  countries  now  in  a  similar  plight  were  formerly  in  a  different 
condition.  All  those  vast  and  almost  endless  savannahs  or  plains 
and  prairies  of  Australand,  South  Asia,  were  once  heavily  timbered ; 
Diodorus  of  Sicily,  at  least,  mentions  the  ttxistenoe  of  immense  forests 
destroyed  by  fire.  According  to  Caesar  and  other  lAtin  authora, 
Germany  was  covered  with  immense  forests ;  and  according  to  Hero- 
dotus and  Thucydides  the  same  was  the  same  with  Greece,  Italy. 
Spain,  France,  and  England.  If  we  believe  in  the  testimony  of 
Diodorus,  the  forests  of  Spain  were  devastated  to  a  large  extent. 
We  know  that  this  country,  when  subjugated  by  the  Romans,  was 
covered  with  large  forests,  especially  its  southern  provinces  ;  but  at 
the  present  time  only  her  coast  retains  the  f orests^nd  the  interior 
presents  the  aspect  of  a  vast  plain  covered  with  Heath,  Ia vender, 
and  Rosemary.  The  forests  of  the  Peloponnesus  were  burnt  down 
by  Ali  PashL  and  in  consequence  there  came  famine  and  drought. 
Likewise  a  Russian  general,  in  modem  times,  rendered  his  name 
infamous  for  ever  by  burning  and  destroying  wholesale  the  forests  of 
the  Caucasus  for  the  purpose  of  routing  out  and  starving  the  brave 
Tsherkessians.  The  name  of  the  man  is  Dibitsch  Balkansky.  Since 
the  destruction  of  these  forests  the  climate  has  entirely  changed ;  the 
country  has  become  barren,  droughts  and  famine  set  in.  In  the 
islands  of  Mauritius,  Jamaica,  and  the  JLMoim^  in  the  two  former,  for 
the  purpose  of  extending  the  sugar  cnltiTation,  where  the  forests 
have  been  cut  down,  so  that  some  parts  of  these  islands  are  now 
totally  denuded  of  trees,  the  results  are  felt  most  alarmingly.  The 
rain  has  become  less  every  year ;  springs  and  rivulets  which  before 
flowed  uninterruptedly  have  now  ceased  to  flow.  The  respective 
governments  of  those  islands,  convinced  of  the  injury  done  to  the 
oountry,  have  taken  steps  to  replant  the  forests ;  especially  in  Mau- 
ritius the  replantinff  has  begun  in  full  earnest,  and  our  Gam  trees 
are  partly  used  for  the  purpose. 

If  anyone  still  feels  inclined  to  donbt  the  influence  of  forests  on 
the  climate  of  a  country  I  beg  to  give  several  instances  of  modem 
times.  The  Delta  of  Egypt,  well  known  for  its  dry  climate  after  the 
destruction  of  its  forests,  OUve,  and  other  plantations,  had  about  six 


-_  forty  days  annually. 
Mehemet  Ali,  bad  planted  on  the  Delta  twenty  millions  of  trees. 
These  results  are  confirmed  by  renowned  travellers  in  Egypt,  but 
especially  by  Mons.  Pouchet.  Many  milllonH  of  trees  have  been 
planted  in  the  barren  and  swampy  districts  of  Franoe,  also  thousands 
of  acres  of  the  desert  of  Algiers  have  been  transformed  into  forests 
with  trees  suitable  to  the  climate,  and  with  surprising  results.  By 
the  last  accounts  these  plantations^  especially  of  the  Australian 
species,  hare  already  reaoncd  the  height  of  30  to  40  feet,  and  with 
their  rapid  growth  a  great  cbanee  of  the  climate  is  observable,  and 
twice  more  rain  and  dew  has  fallen  in  the  neighbourhood  of  these 
forests  than  before.  More  than  sixteen  geographical  square  miles  of 
the  swampy  and  unhealthy  countir  along  the  coast  of  the  Bay  of 
Biscay,  in  tfae  Department  of  Lands,  where  swamp  fever  prevailed, 
have  been  planted  with  millions  of  trees,  especially  the  Cork  Oak  and 
Swamp  Pine  (Pinns  maritimus),  with  a  surprising  beneficial  result. 
Not  alone  that  the  tiees  have  drained  the  land,  but  have  changed  it 
into  a  healthy  country  with  fine  forests. 

In  1866  Messrs.  Bequerel  (father  and  son)  in  France  published  a 
series  of  observations  on  the  importance  of  forests  on  climate,  and 
the  great  influence  they  have  in  rejg^rd  to  rain  and  temperature,  and 
showed  at  the  same  time  the  injurious  effects  on  the  climate  by  cut- 
ting down  the  forests.  In  consequence,  to  test  those  observations, 
the  French  Government  ordered  a  series  of  meteorological  observa- 
tions in  the  neighbourhood  of  forests  and  also  in  plains  denuded  of 
trees  to  be  made  by  the  Forest  Academy  at  Nancy.  These  observa- 
tions were  read  some  time  ago  before  the  Academy  of  Science  at 
Paris,  and  the  result  showed  that  during  the  time  the  investigations 
had  been  made  one-quarter  more  rain  fell  annually  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  forests  than  in  plains  denuded  of  trees.  It  is  further  stated, 
in  regard  to  the  temperature  near  forests,  "The  forest  effects  the 
same  equal  temperature  as  the  sea  does  along  the  coast,  and  that  a 
great  contrast  in  this  respect  was  found  in  the  temperature  of  plains." 
Since  Messrs.  Bequerel's,  most  important  observations  have  been 
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mad*  in  TnDce  \sj  Meesnt.  L.  Fantrsit  and  A.  Sartiani,  which  were 
eonHnued  oyer  x  period  of  three  years  in  the  torwts  ot  Hallate, 
hsTinfr  an  eitcDt  of  surface  of  6000  hectares.  Itis  an  eatahlished  fact 
that  of  the  rain  which  falls  over  a  norinal  forest  only  abont  half  of 
the  quantity  reaches  the  ground,  the  other  parts  remaining  on  tlie 
loBveB,  branches,  and  tmnks  of  the  trees.  Mr.  Faatrat,  therefore, 
etected  a  platform  which  reached  2  metres  higher  above  the  tops  of 
an  Oak  and  Becdi  forest  of  twenty-aii  yuan  atandine-  The  f  ouow- 
ing  meteorola{(ie*l  iostrcmenCs  were  fiied  on  the  platform— tii.,  rain 
gnage,  psychrometar,  maximam  and  minimum  thermometer,  and  an 
eraporometer,  to  learn  th$  eiact  qnantiCy  of  rain  falling  over  the 
forest,  the  d^iee  of  the  moisture,  the  temperature  of  the  air,  and  tba 
evaporation  ot  the  water.  Three  hundred  metres  from  the  forest,  on 
a  plain  denuded  of  trees,  another  platform  of  the  same  height  vroa 
*    -'■'-"  "-      Theobserrati ■••-_'*_..;_ 


ftnytbing  else  will  grow  this  free,  hardy,  and  niefnl  plant  will 
Qourish. — A  CiTT  MAN. 

[The  plant  is  no  donbt  Veronica  spicato,  ol  which  we  submit 
a  sketch,  and  vre  know  it  grows  freely  in  town  gardeae,] 


erected,  with  the  st 


moncha,  from  Fehniarj  to  July,  the  rain  which  fell  over  the  forest 
was  7'678  in-  and  over  the  plam  (800  metree  distant  from  the  forest) 
«™,cfl.o«!,„    orOfilOin.leea  than  that  which  fell  over  tbo  forest. 


le  hygromi 
MS  a  large 


1  observations  proved  that  above  the  tops  of  the 
....  large  portion  of  vapour  exists,  which  does  not  appear  on  the 
plain.  From  the  lat  ot  March  Ul!  the  ist  of  Deoerober  tbo  average 
of  the  damp  atmosphere  was  6G°,  and  over  the  plain  61.72°.  An  inter- 
eatJDg  fact  waa  observed— that  tbe  highest  degree  of  vapoar  in  the 
foreat  exists  daring  tbe  spring,  when  £e  young  growth  of  the  trees 
■ppean,  and  when  the  trees  exhale  tbe  greatest  anantit;  ol  carbon, 
lliese  Taponrt  Me  beneficial  tor  the  cnltivatad  lands  swroanding  tbe 
forest ;  they  spread  over  the  neighboorins  ground,  and  fall  during 
night  »•  a  ferllliaing  dew.  Ur.  Faotrat,  after  his  obserraldona  in  the 
Hallate  foiMt,  made  similar  obserratdona  in  Uie  ]KnB  forest  of  Ermenl- 
ville,  to  ascerl^D  if  a  Pine  forest  has  the  same  condensing  property 
as  a  deeidnona  forest.  Similar  platforms  like  thoee  in  the  foreat  ot 
Hallate  and  the  same  met«<wologlcal  Instmments  were  used.  The 
other  was  erected  in  a  treeless  sandy  plain  near  by,  The  result  of 
these  observations  daring  fourteen  months  was — vii.,  tbe  fall  of  rain 
over  the  Fins  forest  waa  S3D98  la,  and  in  the  pl^n  29882  in.  Mr. 
Fantrat  also  came  to  the  eonclasion  that  the  Pine  forests  poseeaa  still 
a  greater  oandMSaCion  inflaence  than  the  deeidnona  forests.  Tbe 
hygrometrioal  observations  aboned  that  tbe  average  humidity  was 


VEGETATION  IN  CEYLON  AND  INDIA. 

A  WBLL-KKOWN  continental  naturalist.  Professor  Haeckel,  baa 
recently  returned  from  an  expedition  to  Ceylon  and  India,  and 
baa  published  a  series  of  letters  in  the  BevUche  Randtchiui, 
recounting  the  chief  features  ot  iDlerest  he  observed  there ;  and 
as  he  girea  some  notes  upon  the  vegetation,  an  abstract  of  tbia 
portion,  recently  published  in  Nature,  may  be  intareating  to  Bome 
readers  ot  the  Journal. 

Dnring  one  portion  of  hia  stay  he  visited  the  Island  of  Ele- 
phaQta,  and  after  deacribing  its  inteieating  rock  temple,  he  goea 
on  to  mention  tbe  impression  made  on  him  by  the  tropical 

"  In  another  way  this  excursion  to  Elephantawaa  ot  the  greatest 
Interest  and  never  to  be  forgotten,  for  this  day,  the  9Ui  of  November, 
was  the  Snt  on  which  I  saw  tbe  marie  of  the  tropic  flora  in  all  the 
freedom  of  Nature.  I  had  oocnpied  the  afternoon  of  the  previona 
day  in  visiting  the  Tictoiia  Garden,  which  is  a  floe  though  not  very 
^.1 '..—•-.!  i-..-^ioal  ^rdan      -  *    '--'■- ' 


carefully  onltrvated  botanical  ^rden.  It  cannot  indeed 
in  riobness  and  arrangement  with  other  botanical  gardi 
butstillltwaa  there  that  I  saw  for  tbe  fli  '      


□mber  of  the 


important  and  characteristic  Indian  plants  growing  wild  in  an  nn- 
arlificial  state,  with  a  Inioriance  impoasibla  to  a  limited  garden. 
There  cliaging  creepers  and  climbing  Ferna  clothed  the  mighty 
trunks  of  the  Teak  trees  j  there  the  noble  Cocoa  Nat  Palm  benda  iU 
slender  trunk  and  splendid  feathery  glittering  crown  above  the  ac 
shors,  which  is  bordered  by  bnahea  of  the  Panda 


°,and  that  ot  the  plaii.  __   ,   , 

b  macb  quicker  than  that  of  another  forest. 


A  GOOD  TOWN  PLANT. 


Fig.t 


It  has  n  amberlesa  spikes  of  blue  Bowers  IS  inches  long,  eeveral 
of  them  branching  freely.  The  stems  are  S  feet  high,  the  Icavea 
•omowhat  like  thoee  of  Willows,  and  rather  deeply  toothed.  C 
have  several  plaota  which  hare  aSorded  an  abnndance  of  flowers 
for  months,  and  the  spikes  are  most  agreeable  for  arranging  in 
TMee  in  rooms.  One  plant  producea  white  Bowers,  which  are 
great  favouritea  with  my  family.  I  first  aaw  the  plants  growing 
Ul  a  London,  not  a  suburban  gaden,  quite  surronnded  by  baild- 
inga,  and  nearly  always  uader  a  clond  of  smoke,  and  they  seemed 
H  it  they  liked  it  rather  than  otherwise.  Tbej  certainly  grow 
with  great  fieedom,  in  thia  respect  quite  equaUiug  Chryaan- 
themnma  as  town  flowera.  I  mention  the  circamstaQce  for  the 
beueflt  of  thoee  who  attempt  Qower-growins  under  difficnltlea, 
and  am  difposed  to  venture  the  aaa^tion  tfaat  where  seaicel; 


Fandanus,  andseoored  by 

„ ^  —      walls  of  Mangroves  rooted  in  tbe  water:  there  big  parasite  Figi, 

yporation  ol  the  Pine  forest  Oonvolvnlus,  and  other  olimbine  plants,  with  large  (fay  flowera,  rnn 
Dp  the  straight  black  atems  of  the  mighty  Palmyra  I^lms,  the  proud 
summits  ot  which,  with  their  fan-shaped  leaves,  are  alio  covered  with 
the  climbing  flowera.  And  there  rise  noble  examplee  of  the  sacred 
Banyan  ;  their  mighty  tmnka  are  divided  into  an  actual  network  of 
great  rooLi,  while  from  among  the  dark  green  leaves  of  the  stont 
branches  above  ban^  a  mass  of  air  roots,  many  of  which  reach  the 
ground,  and,  taking  root,  form  new  supports  for  the  mother  crown. 
And  look  there  1  a  gigantic  (trangler  (parasite  Fig]  smothers  a  noble 
Palm  with  its  network  of  twigs,  and  a  few  steps  farther  stands  a 
brother  of  this  strangler,  like  a  hollow  cylindrical  pillar  without 
leaves,  tor  the  Palm  it  had  embraced  had  died  and  decayed,  and  the 
croel  mnrderer  now  suSera  the  same  fate.  Tbe  pretty  Bamboo  forms 
targe  bonqnets;  Bananas  and  8trelitiiaa  spread  their  fresh  green 
leaves:  large  gay  flowera  unfold  their  scented  cupa  ;  feathery  Aeaciaa 
form  shady  roots,  and  prickly  Cactns-like  Enphorhias  are  woven  into 
thick  hedgek.  Hare  I  saw  in  concrete  reality  a  number  of  the  most 
remarkable  and  loveliest  forms  of  the  tropic  flora  of  which  I  had 
read  and  dreamed  for  thirty  years ;  and  in  the  sunny  air  sported 
thousands  of  the  moat  beautiful  butterflies ;  great  golden  beetles 
darted  throngh  the  bushes;  hundrede  ot  swift  lizards  and  snakes 
glided  among  the  leaves  :  noisy  flocks  of  splendidly  feathered  birds 
flaw  from  tree  to  tree — all  new  forms  which  I  had  never  seen  alive, 
and  rat  seemed  old  acqnaintance.  T  snatched  at  everything  like  a 
child,  and  laid  my  hands  apon  tbe  tmnks  of  the  Palm  and  Bamboos 
to  convince  myself  that  all  waa  not  a  dream  of  fairy-huid  I " 

In  Ceylon  the  Cocoa-nut  and  other  Falmi  especially  attracied 
hia  attention.    He  saya — 

"  The  number  ot  Cocoa  Palms  on  the  island  is  calcnUted  at 
40,000,000,  each  Palm  yielding  from  eighty  to  a  hundred  nnla  (eight 
to  tea  quarts  of  oil).  It  is  not  found  is  the  northern  half  of  the 
island,  nor  on  a  great  part  of  the  eastern  coast.  Its  place  is  here 
supplied  by  tbe  not  less  useful  Palmyra  Palm  (Borassua  flabellif oralis). 
This  ia  the  same  which  coven  the  hot  and  dry  districts  of  Eindostan, 
growing  In  great  profusion  near  Bombay.  Sven  from  a  distance  the 
ai  sjrtcata.  two  Palms  varr  greatly.    The  Falmjra  IS  a  Fan  Palm,  with  a  atrong, 

very  etralght  black  stem,  topped  by  a  thick  bunch  ot  fan-shaped 
leavF?,  The  Cocoa,  on  the  other  hand,  is  a  Feather  Palm  ;  its  slender 
white  stem,  SO  to  SO  feet  high,  ia  graoefally  curved  and  adorned  with 
a  buahy  crown  of  feathery  leavea.  The  lovely  Areca  Palm  (Arec* 
catechu)  has  similar  but  stiSer  and  smaller  leaves,  end  a  tapering 
reed-like  stem  ;  It  is  an  invariable  teatnre  ot  a  Singhalese  garden, 
carefully  tended  for  tbe  sake  ot  the  nut,  which,  being  chewed  to- 
gether with  the  leaf  ot  the  Betel  Pepper,  colours  the  teeth  and 
aslira  red.  Another  Palm,  the  Eitool  jCaryota  urenaj  is  cultivated 
chiefly  on  account  ot  its  abundant  sugar-sap,  from  which  palm-sugar 
(Djaggeri)  and  Palm  wine  (Toddy)  are  prepared.  Its  etift  strong 
stem  supports  a  crown  of  double-feathered  leavea  reBembling  tboae 
of  the  Sfaidenbair  Pern  (Adiantum  Capillns-Teneris.)  After  the 
Palma  the  most  important  trece  in  the  little  gardens  of  tbe  Sicgba- 
leae  are  the  Breadfruit  and  the  Mango.  Ot  the  former  there  are  two 
kinds,  the  ordinary  Breadfruit  (Artocarpua  incisa),  and  the  Jak  Tree 


(Artoosrpn>  Integrifolla),  growing  eTei;wh«ra  In  gnat  profnsioD. 
Anotber  tru  freqiwntlj  onltiTated  bj  tba  oatiTM  U  tlie  cnriotu 
Cotton  Tree  (Bombai^  Minted  iritfc  tbws  loond  the  BiaKtaltM 
hnta  ii  the  beaatiftil  Bwwn*  or  PilMlg  Tne,  w»U  deMrring  the 
"   i'  (UuK  BkpieDtam).    Iti  beaatifal  fellow 

'-•- ^  -'"-if  r»w  or  oooked,  u  here 

'    iQtlo  light 
OTsrhiDg 

_lly  of  IhB 

, , ig  the  CM* 

nith  the  Huiiho^  wIUi  it«  lordj  elMten  of  lund-thftped  letTei 
(belongiog  to  the  EnphoituxceB)." 


A  lutifB  gwden  U  tliiu  dweribed ;~ 


"The  gmrdanof  WU»t  Bangmlow  bu  bean  ooiiTartcd,  bf  the  cub 
BOd  tHt«  of  tta  proprietor,  into  ■  veritkbls  esithlj  pwa^M,  oontun- 
ingeikmplea  at  ainott  erery  tutiTe  pUnt  of  importuioa,  snd  thna 


dellghtf nl  plcMore  guden.  On  the  tbi;  Gnt  monung  of  my  itay, 
•1 1  wuidsrad  in  nptoront  delight  under  the  ihade  of  Pklma  *iu 
Fig  Treea,  Baomnu,  Bnd  Acuiu,  I  nined  »  Tery  ooDMebenilTe 
idok  of  the  flon  of  mt  pleine.  Em  t£e  noble  P»bn  in  all  iti  TmrietT 
of  foliage  and  bnlt  rtmn  ita  ttatelj  «^ann« ;  Ooco*  and  Talipat, 
Aieca  and  Boraiana,  Caiyota  and  Pafmyia ;  here  the  Banana  apreada 


Elck'a  Hardj  Whiu,  and  BeUi  or  Brown  Blaok-aeeded,  an  pretanble. 
If  these  can  be  sown  where  tbej  an  to  remain  It  will  be  an  adnui* 
tage,  BOwing  in  drilla  aboat  a  foot  apart,  and  tblnning  to  about 
6  Inche*  for  the  Cabbage  aorta  and  9  inohea  for  the  Oos,  ao  at  t« 
allow  of  BT«r7  alMmata  plant  being  drawn  for  earl;  nae.  A  mode- 
rately ahaltered  border  ahoold  be  choaan,  and  the  atril  ahonld  be 
rich,  and  where  light  mado  moderately  firm,  which  wHl  chaok  the 
tandenoy  to  a  groaa  growth,  keeping  the  planta  atnrdy  and  better 
able  to  withitond  aenre  weather.  The  thinningB  wQl  be  atailable 
for  planting  out  later  on  ■•  aaitable  poaldona  become  Taoant. 

Badiahea  for  winter  nae  may  now  be  aown,  China  Boae  being  pro- 
bably the  beat,  bnt  Black  Bpaniah  and  Califomian  Kamuoth  are 
exoellent.  The  aead  ahoold  be  aown  in  rich  light  *oU  bi  a  aheltand 
pcaidon,  and  not  too  thickly,  aa  when  grown  well  tbay  fcnn  large 
roota,  which  are  oriap,  tender,  and  good  in  winter,  keeiung  aatla- 
(aotorily  in  damp  aand  when  the  weather  pTeclndea  ttwir  being  had 
from  the  open  groand.  Badiahea  of  the  anrnmer  Und*  alionld  be 
aown  at  Interrmla  of  abont  three  weeka   to  ban  them  in    good 


tta  great  feaUiery  learea  to  the  wind,  and  diepUya  Ita  olnaten  i 
ptttdona  golden  (ratt.  Aa  well  a*  Tatloaa  kind*  of  the  common 
T**"*"*  (HDaa  aapientitB]},  a  Sne  example  of  tbe  TraTeller'a  Tree  of 
Hadagaacar  may  iMire  be  aeen  (Urania  apedcaa).  It  atandt  Jtut  at 
tlM  diTiaian  of  Uia  prindpal  walk,  from  whieh  the  path  to  Iha  right 
leada  to  tba  bnualow,  Hid  Ibatto  theleft  brinanatoamanilkent 
apedmcn  of  the  Baoyan  or  aaorad  Kg  Tree  (nona  MngalenA),  Kmning, 
wUh  ita  hanging  ur-ioota  and  nnmerona  atama,  a  very  •triking  ob- 
ject i  beantifnl  OotUo  arahea  open  oot  among  Oie  note  which,  pUlar- 
wla«,  tamort  Uie  main  atrncture  of  tbe  tree.  Other  traea  of  rariona 
gnnpa  pfermlnallt,  Laotela,  If  ntlea,  Ironwood  Tnae,  Btwdtcni^  Ac) 
ai*  orergrown  and  Inteitwliied  with  thoae  lofoly  creeping  and  elimb- 
tag  planti  wUeb  pl^  ao  Important  •  part  in  the  flora  of  Oeylon. 
Tuae  belong  to  the  moat  varfod  AuniUaa,  for  Id  the  danae  foreeta  of 
thia  magic  laland,  and  nndet  tbe  favonnUe  inflaaneea  of  molatnre 
and  warmth,  a  oonntlaaa  nnltltnde  of  oUuUng  planta  atrira  and 
eUng,  and  gnMp  thdr  way  apward  to  the  I^bt  and  air. 

"  Among  the  ohanoa  of  tua  moat  loraly  garden  moat  be  Included 
the  lanv-leaTed  Oalla  planta  or  Anddcae,  and  the  gnoefnl  feathery 
Femt,  two  nmpt  of  plants,  whloh,  both  by  their  indlTldnal  maaa 
and  M  ttie  beai^  ana  dte  of  tbeir  development,  ooonpy  an  impor- 
tant flaoe  in  ttie  lower  flora  of  Oeylon.  Boattered  among  them  are 
many  of  the  flnaat  ahrabe  and  Oowerlag  plant*  of  the  tropica,  partly 
Indigenona,  partly  Introdaoad  from  other  Bopioal  regiona,  eapecUllj 
bom  8o«th  AmaHoa,  bat  all  perfectly  at  home  here.  Among  thaae 
riaaa  the  atately  Hlbiaeoa,  with  CTMt  yollow  or  red  flowara ;  the 
flune  Trae  or  Aoaoia,  a  maaa  ofaplandid  flamaKKdoared  oloatot* 
(CMaalpinia) ;  reDanble  laouulnd*  with  thrir  aromatlo  bloaaoma ; 
while  nom  avety  btaaoh  hang  ollngiag  OanTolrali  with  glnntio 
betl-ah^ied  flowen,  and  Ariatoloeblaa,  yellow  and  brown.  Babi- 
•oaoaa  planta,  anch  aa  Uliea,  Oiehlda,  Ac.,  bcaic  extnotdinarily  large 
and  beaatitiil  blcaaoma," 


KiTCHn  eAKDnr. 

Bow  Oanllflowai  teed  to  raiae  planta  for  pricking  ant  Into  band- 
lighti  and  bamea  to  aaoara  a  aapply  of  baoda  in  early  anmmer.  A 
light  open  aitnaUon  ahonld  be  choaen,  and  the  aeed  not  aown  too 
thickly,  io  aa  to  inanra  a  atnrdy  growth  in  the  aeedlingi ;  tbe  loil  alao 
ahonld  be  noduatelj  firm.  Teitch'a  Eitrn  Early  Dwarf  Forcing, 
fr(^  Ita  pceotding  other  TarieUe*  by  a  tortnigbt,  i>  Toy  ralnable, 
and  being  of  dwaij  growth  la  anitafale  for  plantbig  in  [dta  at  a  dla- 
tanee  of  IS  to  IS  inohea  apart.  Froet  being  eieloded,  and  air  admitted 
fnaly  npon  all  favonnble  occaaiona,  eloae  headi  of  paaify  whiteneat 
may  be  out  early  in  Ifay.  Baily  London  and  Walcheren  are  ei- 
oellont  anoMaiional  TMiatiee. 

Lettnoe  leed  ahonld  now  be  aown  to  ralee  plants  for  placing  ont 
In  late  anmmer  or  early  antnmn  to  gire  a  anpply  of  heada  for  aalada 
in  ipring  and  early  anrnmer.  SCanatead  Park  and  Haidy  White 
Sntdi  an  the  bMt  of  the  Oabtaage  Tarietiaa,  and  the  Oca  Tarietlea 


Continne  to  plant  Lettncea  and  Endive,  and  wbtn  Qie  latter  ia  In 
demand  proTiaion  muat  be  made  accordingly  by  pladng  ont  a  good 
bnadth  from  the  main  crop  or  Jnly  aowing.  A  laat  aowing  can  be 
made  at  onoe  where  it  la  In  nqneet  in  epring,  trantplantlng  to  the 
toot  of  BonUi  walla  next  month  or  Into  pita.  Tie  np  Ooa  .I«ttacaB 
and  water  oo^ualy  in  dry  weather,  ao  aa  to  hate  them  ciiap  and 
well  blanched. 

Early  Celery  will  need  earthing  np,  watering  If  neoeaaaiy  befcm 
doing  ao,  kaeidng  the  soil  tram  the  centre  of  the  planta  by  drawing 
the  laaTca  together,  and  firming  the  aoil  well  abont  the  heoda. 
Later  planta  ahonld  have  very  moderate  earthing!,  aa  they  grow  beat 
without  mneb  toil  over  the  roota,  and  ahoold  be  well  anppliad  with 
water  or  liquid  manore.  Any  likely  defideney  in  the  anpply  of 
green  vegatablea  in  winter  and  ij^g  ahonld  b«  provided  againat 
at  ODoe  by  planting  Boiwolea,  Coleworii,  Ac,  Chnliftower  planta 
toay  yet  b«  plaoed  ont,  ehooaing  a  aheltMtd  aiCnation,  and  it  the 
antamn  be  faronrable  oaefnl  heada  wQl  be  obtained,  and  for  lifting 
to  eontinae  the  aupplj  in  fraioea  after  the  aapply  ia  atopped  ontatde 
by  aevere  weather.  t«te  Peaa  and  Dwarf  ajid  Ennner  Beona  will 
need  plenUfnl  snpidiea  of  water  in  dry  weather,  and  the  poda  ahonld 
be  picked  aa  they  become  fit  for  nae. 

Keep  weeda  well  nnder  by  freqoently  atirring  the  aoIl  betwMO 
growing  oropa,  and  where  this  ia  not  practicable  their  nanoval  hy 
hand  mnat  be  attended  to  io  good  time.  Bnbtdsh  will  now  aoonmn- 
late  rapidly,  and  ahonld  be  thrown  Into  a  heap  and  mixed  with  a 
Utile  lime  and  a  i prinkling  of  aalt.  This  la  very  valnable  aa  mannre 
for  many  oropa. 

racn  HOQBH. 

Piaekei  and  NfMriim. — Borne  of  the  learea  of  the  treea  In  the 
earlieat  forced  hoose  will  be  beginning  to  change  and  taH,  which 
ahonld  not  be  aooeieratad,  aa  la  aometinei  done,  by  brns hing  over  the 
tmee ;  bnt,  on  the  other  hand,  endeaTonr  by  oooadoikal  ayrlnging  to 
keep  the  leavea  healthy  nntJl  they  Ul  naturally.  The  roof  lighta 
b^g  withdrawn  the  wind  will  bring  the  leavea  down  qnlte  aa  last  mt 
they  matura ;  and  the  foliage  having  fallen  Is  not,  aa  ia  too  often 
oonclnded,  a  sign  of  tbe  matnrity  of  the  wood,  bnt  rather  indlcatiTe 
of  the  ripening  of  the  foliage  being  aooalerated  h 
moiatnie  at  the  roota  and  the  preoenoe  of  inaecta. 
of  the  leavea  on  the  Ireea  will  tei^  to  prevent  the  prematare  awelling 
of  the  bud*. 

In  the  bonae  atarted  early  in  the  year,  and  from  which  the  bnit 
waa  removed  in  June  or  early  Jnly,  the  b«ea  will  now  have  the  wood 
ripened  and  the  bnda  well  plumped,  in  whldi  eaae  the  roof  lighta 
ahonld  be  Mmoved ;  bnt  if  the  treea  are  very  vlgorooa  the  lighta  mnat 
not  be  removed  ao  soon  by  thne  vreeka  or  a  month  aa  la  neceaaary 
for  older  treea  having  leas  vlgorona  wood  ;  but  aa  long  aa  tbe  lighta 
ore  kepi  over  them  fnll  ventilatioD  mnat  be  given  day  and  night. 
Any  tnea  that  are  unduly  vlgorona  and  do  not  net  thdt  fmit  wall 
ahonld  have  the  root^ction  checked  by  jndicianaly  shortening  the 
roota  as  adviaed  in  this  calendar  tor  July  lOth.  The  Peach  Mala 
aomatlmee  attack  the  tnee  about  the  ripening  period,  and  aa  tho 
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applicfttion  of  an  ixiBectioide  then  wonld  have  an  in jnrione  effect  npon 
the  frnit  it  is  often  delajred  nntil  the  fniit  is  gathered.  Of  approved 
Inaeetlddes  the  cheapest  is  petroleum,  but  it  is  necessary  that  the  oil 
be  well  mixed  with  the  water.  We  nse  a  flnid  ounce  to  a  8-^allon 
pot  oi  water  at  a  temperature  of  120<^.  ICany  insecticides  owe  much 
of  their  potency  to  the  temperature  at  which  they  are  applied.  Even 
water  at  1$0^  will  destroy  most  insects,  and  is  quite  safe  for  plants 
that  have  the  wood  and  foliage  mature. 

The  trees  in  the  house  started  in  Pebruary  will  be  cleared  of  the 
fruit  They  should  be  examined  and  all  the  shoots  that  have  borne 
fruit,  not  being  extensions,  may  be  cut  away  to  those  that  have  been 
trained  in  at  their  base  as  bearing  wood  for  next  season,  and  where 
the  shoots  are  too  crowded  they  must  be  thinned.  Thoroughly 
deanse  the  foliage  of  red  spider  by  the  forcible  application  of  water 
firom  the  garden  engine  or  where  there  is  sufficient  pressure  with  the 
hose.  If  there  be  any  doubt  as  to  the  ripeness  of  the  wood  allow 
the  temperature  to  rise  to  80^  or  85^  by  day,  without,  however,  keep- 
ing the  house  dosed,  and  yentilate  fully  at  night,  but  do  not  allow 
the  trsee  to  suffer  from  insufBdenoy  of  water  at  the  roots.  Weakly 
trees  can  be  assisted  to  plump  their  buds  by  the  application  of  a  little 
liquid  manure. 

In  the  late  snooession  houses  with  the  fruits  ripening  syringing 
must  be  confined  to  damping  the  surface  of  the  borders  occasionally ; 
at  the  same  time  a  very  moist  oondition  of  the  soil  is  not  desirable, 
as  it  sometimes,  particularly  with  vigorous  trees,  causes  the  fruit  to 
split  at  the  stone.  Trees  with  fruit  swdling  should  be  well  supplied 
with  water,  and  be  syringed  twice  daily  in  sunny  weather  until 
xipenSng  oommenoes.  Fruit  on  the  under  side  of  the  trdlis  should  be 
raised  to  the  light  so  as  to  colour  it  evenly.  Keep  the  shoots  tied 
and  regulated,  and  pinch  laterals  to  one  joint  of  growth  as  made. . 

FLOWXR  6AILDBV. 

Flower  beds  are  now  at  their  best,  and  every  effort  should  be  made 
to  keep  them  as  perfect  as  possible  by  removing  any  dead  or  decayed 
leaves  or  flowen,  regulating  the  growth  of  such  plants  as  Yerbenas, 
Petunias,  and  Tropnolnms.  Seed  vessels  should  be  removed  imme- 
diately they  are  formed,  for  if  allowed  to  remain  they  greatly  exhaust 
the  plant  and  check  the  formation  of  bloom.  Beds  showing  signs 
of  exhaustion  must  be  assisted  with  liquid  manure.  Pelargoniums, 
except  sudi  as  are  grown  for  the  beauty  of  their  foliage,  should  be 
rather  sparingly  watered.  In  aU  cases  when  water  is  given  it  should 
be  in  sndi  quantity  as  to  soak  the  whole  of  the  soil  as  deep  as  the 
roots  penetrate.  No  time  should  be  lost  In  raisiag  a  stock  of  the 
dilteent  vaarieties  of  Pelargoniums,  so  as  to  allow  time  to  get  them 
thoroughly  established  before  winter.  In  taking  cuttings  it  is  neces« 
sary  to  exercise  some  care  to  avoid  making  gape  and  spoiling  the 
eifect  of  the  beds  and  borders,  judicious  thinning  when  the  growth 
is  crowded  being  an  improvement,  and  the  flowering  is  thereby 
prolonged. 

Phloxes  have  been  and  are  unusually  fine.  They  should  be  well 
supplied  with  water  whilst  developing  tbdr  heads  of  bloom;  indeed, 
good  rich  moiit  soil  ii  essential  to  the  successful  cultivation  of  these 
plants.  Chdce  varieties  may  now  be  propagated  dther  by  cuttings 
or  divinon.  Polyanthuses,  Auriculas,  Primroses,  Myosotises,  Gentians, 
and  Daisies  may  still  be  increased  by  division,  and  considering  the 
great  beauty  of  these  plants  in  the  spring  and  early  summer  months 
it  is  remarlnble  they  do  not  recdve  more  attention.  Their  cultiva- 
tion ought  to  become  general  in  all  gardens. 

Boses  promise  a  fine  display  of  bloom  in  autumn,  but  mildew  is 
ytgej  prevalent.  Sulphur  and  soot  dusted  over  the  foliage  in  the 
early  morning,  and  syringing  off  at  eventide  so  as  to  thoroughly 
deanse  the  foliage,  is  an  effectual  remedy.  Liberal  supplies  of  liquid 
manure  in  diy  weather  will  be  necessary  to  enable  them  to  make  free 
growth.  Climbing  varieties,  such  as  Kartehal  Kiel,  Gloire  de  Dijon, 
and  Cloth  of  Gold  should  have  all  the  old  flowering  wood  cut  ont, 
and  the  young  shoots  of  the  present  year's  growth  laid  in  to  replacb 
them  for  flowering  next  season.  Climbing  Boses  flower  much  better 
when  not  spurred  or  pruned  too  dosdy.  All  climbers  must  be 
examined  frequently,  tied  or  nailed  in,  and  the  growth  thinned  out 
and  regulated. 
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AUTUMN  TREATMENT  OF  STOCKS. 
(^Ckmtinudd  from  page  137,) 

Another  point  to  notice  is  the  extent  of  brood  in  hives  at  the 
end  of  the  season,  or  say  in  the  month  of  Ausust.  If  six  or  dght 
of  the  central  combs  of  a  hive  contain  their  &rge  sheets  of  brood 
the  hatch  of  young  bees  will  make  it  a  pretty  good  one  for  keep- 
ing ;  but  if  hatches  of  yonne  bees  from  honey  hives  be  united  to 
them  the  hive  wiU  be  douUy  strong,  swarm  earlier,  and  do  far 
more  work  next  year.  We  have  ever  found  and  often  laid  it 
down  as  an  axiom  in  bee  culture,  that  the  stronger  hives  are 
in  population  in  autumn  the  safer  they  are  in  winter,  the 
more  valuable  they  are  to  the  bee-keeper.  Mr.  Baitt  has  said 
latdy  that  Mr.  Pettigrew*s  diadples  wastefnlly  nse  bees  in  imiting 
swarms  in  autumn,  but  the  practice  we  recommend  is  now  exten- 
sivdy  followed  with  ever-increasing  confidence  and  satisfaction. 
We  have  no  hedtation  in  asserting  that  no  other  practice  or  dis- 
covery in  apiculture  is  more  important  and  valuable  than  the  one 
now  recommended — ^viz.,  by  mi^ng  Uves  strong  by  uniting 
swarms  in  autumn.  We  believe  witii  Mr.  Baitt  in  stimulating 
feeding  when  necessary,  but  this  is  more  oostiy  and  troublesome 
and  less  successful. 

On  selecting  hives  for  stodcs  the  bees  of  the  condemned  hives 
should  be  shaken  or  driven  into  empty  hives  with  a  view  to  unite 
them  to  those  selected  for  stock,  when  hives  are  light  and  easily 
handled  the  bees  are  more  ^Molj  shaken  out  than  by  the  slower 
process  of  drumming  or  driving.  When  vidting  a  bee-keeper  in 
Bowdon  the  other  day  I  f ouna  he  had  two  hives  he  wished  to 
unite,  but  drmded  ^e  work.  He  was  adced  to  find  an  emj^^ 
hive,  and  when  be  brought  one  to  the  garden  I  took  the  old  hive 
in  my  hands  and  shook  all  the  bees  into  the  empty  hivie  and 
united  them  to  the  other  in  less  than  three  minutes  without 
losing  a  bee.  Mr.  Brierl^,  the  owner  of  the  hives,  said  he  had 
read  of  this  process  in  the  "  Handy  Book  of  Bees,**  bnt  could 
not  bdieve  it  could  be  so  done.  Thouffh  he  said  It  is  ''most 
astonishing,**  this  process  is  dmple  and  easily  performed.  In 
uniting  swarms  the  oldest  queens  are  destroyed,  and  it  is  wise  to 
take  uie  precaution  of  giving  both  swarms  some  highly  scented 
syrup  half  an  honr  before  the  onion  is  n^e.  This  mup  serves 
two  purposte :  it  puts  all  the  bees  in  good  temper,  ana  partijr  de- 
stroys the  peculiar  smell  of  each  swarm.  Such  unions  should  be 
made  late  in  the  afternoon  or  evening  when  the  other  hives  in 
the  gttden  are  not  flying  about,  otherwise  they  might  smdl  the 
syrup  and  gain  access  to  it  during  the  oonfudon  of  the  union. 
The  day  after  the  union  the  bees  will  defend  their  hive  against 
allcomers. 

If  the  xmited  swarms  have  not  food  enough  in  their  hive  they 
should  be  fed  up  to  a  safe-keeping  weight,  and  such  feeding  if 
done  in  August  or  early  part  of  ^ptember  will  probably  cause 
the  bees  to  recommence  breeding,  and  a  good  batch  of  bees  may 
be  added  to  the  community  late  in  the  season,  and  thus  the  hive 
would  be  made  stronger  still  and  more  valuable.  But  young  bee* 
keepers  should  know  and  remember  that  hives  so  strong  in  bees 
require  more  food  than  hives  with  less  numerous  populations. 
Autumn  feeding  should  be  done  both  as  soon  and  as  rapidly  as 
posdble  for  two  reasoi!s— first,  that  the  breeding  and  hatching  of 
brood  may  be  over  before  frosty  weather  come ;  and  secondly,  in 
order  that  the  bees  may  setUe  down  into  a  quiet  state  before 
winter.  In  honey  seasons  when  hives  become  too  heavr  for  stocks 
what  should  be  done  ?  In  such  seasons  we  drive  the  bees  out  of 
all  the  hives,  take  all  the  honer,  unite  the  swarms  in  empty  hives, 
and  feed  all  into  stocks.  In  this  way  a  large  harvest  of  honey  is 
obtained,  and  excellent  stocks  for  keeping.  Such  s^rup-fed  stocks 
invariably  do  wdl,  none  do  better.  Thej  are  easily  created  and 
thrive  uncommonly  fast. 

As  to  the  best  modes  of  feeding  stocks  and  swarms  we  have 
nothing  to  say,  every  bee-keeper  has  a  way  of  his  own  whidi  he 
finds  to  answer  wdl  enough.  The  best  time  to  administer  food  is 
about  sunset,  and  not  to  give  more  than  the  bees  can  take  up 
before  the  bees  of  the  otiier  hives  begin  to  stir  in  the  morning. 
Feeding  during  the  day  attracts  robbers. 

In  the  creation  of  stocks  by  feeding  there  is  one  point  to  be 
conddered— viz.,  the  use  of  artificial  comb  foundations.  Thisyear 
we  have  tried  swarms  with  and  without  these  foundations.  What 
are  called  the  thick  or  brood  foundations  cost  2«.  6d,  per  lb.,  and 
this  is  what  is  used  in  creatine  stocks ;  about  five  dieets  of  these, 
bar-frame  size,  wdgh  1  lb.  Ten  sheets  costing  6#.  would  fill  an 
ordinaiy-sised  iMur-firame  hive.    The  question  I  wish  to  see  ven- 
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tllated  is  this,  Axe  tbey  worth  the  6«.  in  the  practice  of  creAting 
stocks  ?  For  5«.  we  can  buy  20  lbs.  of  good  sagar ;  40  lbs.  or 
thereabonts  of  good  symp  can  be  made  from  20  lbs.  of  sugar,  and 
from  40  lbs.  of  syrap  a  large  bar-frame  or  other  hive  can  be  filled 
with  natural  combe  m  warm  weather.  From  the  experiments  we 
made  this  year  with  the  artificial  foundations  for  brood  combs  we 
haTC  come  to  the  condnsion  that  they  are  not  economical,  and 
for  snmmer  use  in  such  work  they  are  not  worth  tiie  money  they 
cost.  I^et  others  try  the  experiment  of  patting  two  swarms 
separately  into  empty  hives,  l/et  one  of  the  hires  have  1  lb.  of 
the  brood  foundations,  and  the  other  10  lbs.  of  sugar  made  into 
symp.  Let  all  the  syrup  be  given  to  the  hive  in  seven  days. 
!nien  examine  both  and  see  which  is  the  better,  which  has  most 
perfect  comb,  which  the  heavier  of  the  two.  The  sooner  this 
question  comes  to  the  front  and  is  fully  and  widely  discussed  the 
better  will  it  be  for  bee-keepers  and  bee-keeping.  Artificial  comb 
foundations  for  supering  answer  well.  They  are  made  much 
thinner ;  eleven  or  twelve  sheets  of  them,  same  size,  weigh  1  lb., 
and  cost  d«.  Thus  we  see  that  of  a  sheet  foundation  for  brood 
cost  6<i.,  and  a  sheet  (same  sise),  for  supering  cost  only  M,  Fur 
the  present  we  shall  leave  this  important  question  for  others  to 
answer  and  discuss,  with  the  hope  tnat  tbey  will  ati^tp^h^  it  care- 
fully and  discuss  it  temperately.— A.  Pbttigbbw. 


GLASS  VERSUS  "TIN." 

It  certainly  is  the  dnty^  of  every  bee-keeper  to  scrupulously  refrain 
from  any  action  or  practice  whereby  the  purily  of  honey  might  be 
impaized.  Now,  I  contend,  on  chemical  principles,  that  leaving  noney 
in  contact  for  a  certain  length  of  time  with  tin  so-called  onunarily, 
but  properly  speaking  with  the  alloy  of  tin  and  lead,  as  is  the  case 
when  honey  is  filled  mto  tin  pails  for  the  retail  sale,  or  filled  into  tin 
tanks  for  maturing  it,  or  permitted  to  stay  for  some  time  in  the 
extractors,  mast  expose  it  to  contamination  with  lead. 

Many  of  the  readers  of  the  "  Bee  Journal "  will  know  that  the 
ordinary  sheet-tin  is  in  reality  sheet-iron  coated  with  a  thin  film  of  an 
alloy  of  tin  and  lead.  For  hygienic  considerations  it  would  be 
desirable  that  this  film  should  consist  of  pure  tin.  But,  unluckily, 
pure  tin  does  adhere  only  with  the  greatest  difficulty  and  rather 
imperfectly  to  iron.  Thus  the  manufacturers  of  sheet-tin  are  com- 
pelled to  use  an  alloy  of  tin  and  lead.  Nearly  everybody  knows  the 
mjurious  effects  of  l^ad,  in  all  its  chemical  combinations,  and  even  in 
the  minutest  quantities,  if  long  continued,  upon  the  human  system. 
It  is  contended  that  a  small  amount  of  lead  alloyed  with  tin  is  so 
thoronghly  held  by  the  latter  that  it  cannot  be  attadced  and  dissolved 
by  the  sugars  and  acids,  and  thus  cannot  enter  into  our  articles  of 
food.  Granted.  But,  as  far  as  I  know,  hygiene  has  never  solved  the 
question — ^with  the  assistance  of  analytical  chemistry — ^how  great 
the  amount  of  lead  may  be  in  the  alloy  without  incurring  the  risk  of 
injury  to  the  human  system.  The  great  difference  in  the  prices  of 
tin  and  lead  is  a  standing  inducement  for  the  manufacmirers  to 
increase  the  proportions  of  lead  enormously,  and  to  an  injurious 
extent. 

Some  time  ago  I  analysed,  for  my  own  satisfaction,  a  sample  of 
canned  Tomatoes  and  one  of  canned  Peaches.  The  first,  against  my 
expectation,  did  not  contain  any  lead ;  but  the  latter  did  to  a  con- 
siderable extent.  Whether  the  tin  (so-called)  of  the  Tomato-can 
contained  less  lead  proportionately  than  the  other  can,  or  whether 
the  suear  in  the  Peaches  could  exert  a  greater  action  upon  the  lead 
than  the  acid  in  the  Tomatoes,  I  cannot  decide.  In  the  honey  the 
saccharine  and  add  principles  must  attack  the  lead  in  the  so-called 
tin  vessels.  I  could  observe  that,  a  couple  of  years  ago,  my  extractor 
was  considerably  corroded  by  the  honey  that  was,  by  mistake,  allowed 
to  stay  for  some  time. 

The  French  Government  has,  some  time  ago,  taken  measures  aeainst 
the  indiscriminate  use  of  tin  vessels  jfor  holdmg  preserved  food  con- 
taining acid  and  saccharine  substances.  And  I  think  bee-keepers 
ought  to  store  their  honey  in  ^lass  or  wood  (how  would  paper  kegs 
impregnated  with  paraffin  do  ?)  as  long  as  no  discrimination  is  made 
in  the  trade  between  tin  (rich  in  lead)  for  roofing  purposes  and  tin  for 
holding  articles  of  food.— Louis  Knorr,  M.D.  (in  The  American  Bee 
Journal.) 


Equalibissg  Colohibs.— For  the  best  results  it  Is  necessary  that 
all  colonies  be  made  strong  by  the  time  the  honey  harvest  begioR. 
The  frames  of  comb  should  be  well  filled  with  brood,  and  the  hives 
full  of  bees.  With  only  a  few  colonies,  all  seeminglv  in  the  same 
condition,  we  find  some  will  far  outstrip  others  in  brood-rearing. 
Frames  of  brood  should  be  taken  from  the  strongest  and  given  to  the 
weakest,  and  in  this  way  equaliee  the  colonies  before  harvest  com- 
mences. It  will  not  perceptibly  injure  the  strong  colony,  and  will 
soon  put  the  weaker  one  in  working  condition.  In  building  up  weak 
colonies  by  this  method  it  is  better  to  do  the  work  in  the  middle  of 
the  day,  when  the  bees  adhering  to  the  combs  can  also  be  added,  as 
they  will  nearly  all  be  young  bees,  and  will  stay  where  put.  In  all 
manipulations  of  this  Kind  first  ascertain  the  whereabouts  of  the 
queen,  so  as  not  to  transfer  her  with  the  combs. — {Indiana  Farmer.) 


(  TO  COBRESPONDENTS.) 


%*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  '* 
or  to  "Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Ghtrdeninff  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  throni^  the  poet, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  rejected  oommnnioations. 

Myrtles  (C.  r.).— The  writer  of  the  article  to  which  yon  refer  resides  in 
Booth  Wslflik 

PlantlBff  Bnlbe  In  Graaa  (ifafcteiu).— The  bulbs  msy  be  pUatod  any 
time  during  the  aatomn  whoi  the  ground  is  not  too  wet,  but  it  hid  better  be 
done  befoie  aevere  frost  is  erperienoed.  Those  named  are  suitable,  but  yon  might 
add  Leiioojnm  veinum  and  Oalanthns  nivalis  with  a  few  clumps  of  Ckoooses  of 
diilSrent  colours.  Be  careful  not  to  plant  tbe  bulbs  too  deeply,  especially  in  the 
case  ot  tbe  small  ones ;  just  covering  the  crowns  wUl  be  sulBdeat. 


▲  SeodUnff  Raapbenry  iF.  il.).— The  fruit  arrived  in  a  very  nnsatisfso- 
tory  condition,  but  as  far  as  we  could  see  the  variety  appears  interim  to  many 
others  In  cultivation.  The  lateness  of  its  frutUng,  too,  Is  no  recommendation,  as 
tbe  autumn-fruiting  or  double-bearing  varieties  as  tbey  are  tenned  are  now 
coming  in,  and  all  these  axe  greatly  superior  in  size  and  quality  to  that  yon 
sent. 

Anonymnes  (C.  71  ^.).— Under  ordinary  circanutances  we  would  not  have 
departed  from  our  invariable  custom,  and  should  have  expunged  the  portiou 
of  tbe  commanication  you  refer  to ;  but  in  this  case  there  was  no  secrecy,  as 
tbe  parties  had  corresponded  with  each  other  through  this  oi&ce  in  their  proper 
names.  We  had  the  lea  hesitation  in  publishing  the  name  in  full,  as  tbe 
writer,  in  a  case  of  this  kind,  very  puroperly  makes  no  secret  of  his  individuality. 
But  for  this  your  remarks  are  ver}-  just  and  meet  with  our  approval. 

Treatment  of  Ireslne  Herbstl  (A,  B.).~To  obtain  a  stock  in  spring 
two  methods  may  be  adopted— namely,  striking  a  few  buadreda  of  cattings  now 
and  keeping  them  in  btore  pots  during  the  winter,  and  by  preserving  the  old 
plants  lifted  from  the  borders  and  pottml .  A  stove  temperature  is  required,  and 
a  light  position,  preferably  a  shelf  near  tbe  glass,  is  also  needed  to  ensure  their 
success.  Sufficient  water  most  be  given  to  prevent  the  foliage  flagging,  but  it 
is  best  not  to  be  too  liberal  in  the  supply  of  molstnxe  until  spring,  when  growth 
may  be  freely  encouraged,  and  cuttings  can  be  then  obtained  in  abundance. 
Both  for  the  old  plants  and  the  autumn  cuttings  a  saudy  soil  is  best.  Inserted 
in  moderate  bottom  beat  the  shoots  strike  leadfly. 

Climbers  for  a  Oonservatory  (F.  J.).—Y<m  do  not  state  the  size  of 
the  conservatory  or  the  number  of  plants  required,  both  of  which  points  should 
be  considered  in  making  a  selection.  If  you  have  plenty  of  space  and  desire  to 
have  a  diversified  collection  of  free-flowering  plants,  all  the  following  are  suit- 
able :—Berberidopois  corallina,  Bignonia  spociosa,  Bomarea  Garderi,  Bongain- 
villea  glabrix.  Clematis  indivisa  lobata,  Cliaathiis  puuioeus,  Goboea  scandens 
▼ariegato,  Centrum  aurantiacum,  Hudenbergia  Comptonlano,  Habrothamnus 
fascicttlaris,  Hibbertia  volubilis,  Jasmluum  grandiflorum,  Ecnnedya  Marryatti^ 
Lapagcria  rosea  and  alba,  Lonlcera  sempervirens,  Manderilla  suaveolens,  Passi- 
flora  racemosacsBTulea,  Plumbago  capensis,  Rhodochiton  volubile,  Rhynchosper- 
mum  jasminoldes,  Sollya  beterophylla,  Solaunm  jasmlnoides,  and  Tataonia  Tan 
Yolxcmi.  If  a  less  number  are  required  select  from  the  above,  giving  preference 
to  the  Bongainvilleo,  CiMnatis,  Habrothamnus,  Jasminum,  Lonicera,  and 
Plumbaga 

Select  Border  Plants  (Idem).— In  Mr.  Luckhnrst's  article  upon  "  Cb/eep 
Flowers,"  page  126,  last  issue,  you  will  find  a  list  of  useful  hardy  plants  such  as 
yon  appear  to  require,  and  in  addition  to  these  the  following  will  be  found  use- 
ful :— Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  Agrostemma  Flos-Jovis,  Anemone  japonica 
Honorine  Jobert,  A.  stellata  fulgens.  Coreopsis  grandiflora,  Campanula  persici- 
folia  alba  plena.  Chrysanthemum  frutesoens  varieties,  Dahlias  of  tbe  single  and 
Pompon  sections,  Erigeron  alpiuus,  Geam  coccineum  plenum,  Hesperis  matro- 
nalls  alba  and  purpurea  plena.  Lathyrus  latifolius,  Malva  moschata  alba, 
Matricaria  inodora  fl.-pl.,  Myosotis  disdtiflora  and  M.  palustris  semperflorens, 
Orobus  vernus,  Pentstemons,  Primula  cortusoides,  P.  acaulis  fl.-pl.,  P.  rosea, 
Ranunculus  amplexicaulis,  R.  aconlUfolins  plenus,  R.'acris  fl.-pU  Seneoio 
pulcher,  Splnca  Filipendula  fl.-pl.,  S.  Ulmaria  fl.-pl.,  Statice  Limonium,  and 
Violets,  llie  bulbs  you  mention  should  not  be  lifted  until  the  foliage  has 
decayed. 

Goavas  (X  r.).— These  plants  are  produced  by  several  species  of  Psidfum, 
a  genus  allied  to  the  Myrtle.  They  are  grown  in  many  of  the  chief  botan.c 
gardens,  and  at  Kew  specimens  may  be  occasionally  seen  fruiting.  The  common 
Guava  is  Ptddium  pyriferum.  a  tree  10  to  SO  feet  high,  producing  fruit  of  a  pear 
shape,  and  grown  extensively  in  the  West  Indies ;  and  this  is  also  known  as  tbe 
White  Guava,  in  contradistinction  to  the  fruit  of  P.  pomiferum  or  Red  Ouava, 
which  has  a  red  flesh,  very  acid,  and  much  mferior  to  the  wbite.  The  oommua 
or  White  Guava  is  about  as  large  as  a  tennis  ball,  the  rind  of  a  russet  colour, 
tinged  with  red.  The  pulp  is  sweet,  aromatic,  of  an  agreeable  flavour,  and  inter- 
spersed with  numerous  small  white  seeds.  The  fruit  is  very  extensively  eaten 
in  the  West  Indies,  both  by  tbe  natives  and  by  the  Europeans,  either  raw  or  in 
the  state  of  jelly ;  but  it  possesses  great  astringency.  and  Is  not  suited  to  those 
of  costive  habits.  Tbe  rind,  when  stewed,  is  eaten  with  milk,  and  is  preferred 
to  any  other  stewed  fruit.  From  the  same  part  marmalade  is  made  :  and  the 
whole  fruit  prepared  with  sugar  fuinishes  the  celebrated  Guava  jelly.  Tbe 
buds  of  Guava  boiled  with  barley  and  liquorice  produce  on  excellent  drink  for 
diarrhoeas,  and  even  dysentery*  when  not  too  inveterate.  The  wood  furnishes 
excellent  fuel,  bums  with  a  bright  heat,  and  lasts  a  long  time.  The  Cmit  of 
P.  Cattleianum  is  about  the  size  of  a  small  walnut,  nearly  round,  of  a  deep  purple 
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t  li  thloner.    The         fed  u  needed  u 
It  bat»miiiB  pulo         from  tke  hiTe  n 


ms  irf  Che  best  or  the  Gdbtos,  BDd  li  II  till  tire  of  China,  whence  It  tau  been  iDtro- 
noed  to  Bmll.  ud  dov  it  Is  grown  exteulTely  la  botti  comitrieH. 

Tha  Oharrr  Plntn  (/.  «.>^nM  dncrfptbm  o(  Uis  Cherry  Plmn  glTon  on 
».«.  iM -u  ..v™— I.  ..  *..  ..  I.  — t,  mud  w»  TOfflotont  for  the  pnrpcBe  o(  oar 
medlDDi-alied.MTdate,  lonKiwhiiC  SatCenod 
m  Wk  muJlnlppli^  wUch  beui apoa  It 


-.  .  v.  ir.>^-Tb«  nuuuni  ;on  hsTe  (Imdi  kdopted 

pmmotliig  he^lh}' growth  1  tX  the  iBiDa  tisw  we  re 

*  —  —  —  -Mip  jD  ■  g^lon  of  wmter,  mlxtaB 

IpLiir,  and  ■jtlnge  the  tnu  wltb 

, .    — 1  will  chsck  the  growth  o(  the  mL 

'de(tKiTH«It«t«tber.  We  r ■-■ ' •- 

Nlootin '  "-■-- 


budTnl  ot  aowen  at  n 


Bmliig  Uie  boder.  ud  It  w&l  ptobtbljr )»  idTlnble  to  ^itDge  tbe  Tinea  next 
JM  ulai  ttw  trolt  ha  nt. 

lUhMM  not  BattlBC  C  (7.)-— H  li  bj  no  shu  sht  Iniu  to ilKta  the 
en»  o(  jonr  billing  bill  V*  preniiw  itwmtd  not  be  dlfflcnlt  to  detatmino  tbe 
pglat  If  m  omld  He  the  pimnti.  The  nukll  ila  of  the  floven  Endlcatta  that 
th«  pluitJ  bftT*  noelTed  ■  check.  Ihli  may  biTeresnlEed  from  temiunrj  dry- 
uatof  tha  mota,  or  hi  eiceia  of  llqold  omnan;  end  ■suln,  Uie  atnioipben  of 
thaboaMM  ie  sot  onlnquaitlT  the  sue,  may  have  been  too  wet  ortaadir, 
■Dd  In  dtbv  emt  the  Unit  would  not  eet.  li*  hoCtom  beet  of  If  to  s£° 
voald  ntta*  if  the  beatment  wen  right  tn  Mbei  laqMOl* ;  bat  yon  do  not 
nunUoa  Uw  top  beat  or  tanvamtare  ot  the  booie,  lAlch  li  a  moet  important 
— tar,    Tha  nalght  toelUi  la  not  the  caoa*  ot  tba  aril ;  itlU  the  growtbi  ata 

..Jitoitortnptoewofofahonae.andr'— -'— • — ■•--->—    "■ ' 

aaj^e  being  of  do  hnportanc*  whuanr.   ' 


A  madia  CCenunon  QnaUnff  On 


h  Tar!«ated  loarea  li  Trade*- 
IT.  n.  i/r^i^li  and  M,  Alra 
a  (lleadow  Boft  QnMi) ;  V, 
1«  flnitani  (Floitl- 


tmiM.B.D.i.-6etiii 
wsus  D»iiKmTs  bow  ran  could  have  nude  it 

ani  the  iwarm  an  of  fau  laengl 

tamMr.  wa  aboald  dtlva  tba  b«e> 

feed  tliem  liberally  at  once.    The  awaiDi  alnady  In  the 


bee)  work  acUnly.    Ai  iwuda  th 


-nenttal  i»irticc_ 

\  retec  ii  a  dlifcienl  radety  aUogctbei,  and  probably 

[R  J.J.— TbeyonngihooleihouHbytinMlyatten- 
tliBlotntBlBsbakeptfRaitwlDJngrDiuidtbairfm.aiid  be  tralned-ln  mode- 
—*-*-"■' Mtosipoeethemhaa^  to  light  and  air, thereby  eolliiljlng  the 

w^nli 

d  ba  mfned-lii  t 


greatly  Mien  off  within  the  jait 


rnlng-ln  ilionld  be  cut  back  io  a  conple  <a  lointe  of  growth, 

'     Indoce  the  fcnnatloii  at  tpnn.    The  Tonng 

h.11  i_«i.  ^  . qiacB  iannlt«,aod  be 


wlU 


Cob*.."! 
QiwaebarTli 


Pearl, k iieiiin  !!       do: 
^ae  Apiilei,  bgUth 


aniTKldney.,..         IW  1 
et,Red doien  \ 


d  Ewing'i  mildew  compoaltlon  ai 

..-„ K  ITaoterlDaa  M  Fcmi  HiU  Ilmdir)^-^ 

.,  w  Bwrij  n  It  woald  not  be  late  to  apply  any  itrong  ii 

damnliu  the  psta;  bnt  by  ilolent  ayrin^g*  yon  ooald  dlilodga  tham  bom 
Qxlr  imBag  jmem,  and  than  pianM  them  aaeaiillng  tbe  waU  ag^  t^  ft 
banlaiot  coal  tarqneadat  or  near  tba  bottom  ot  the  wall,  with  co<*—  —  ' 
vrnnd  nnnd  tbe  atami  ot  the  (nee  tlto  mearad  with  tar.  Tbe  li 
AnU  can  fly  oral  the  barrleB,  bnt  that  la  not  ' 

when  In  qnBt  of  food-    If  yon  idaceaUUla ._  _. 

to  be  laid  along  the  bottom  id  the  wall,  and  ei , , 

~g,  Jtn  may  deaboy  nmnbera  ot  tanrigi.    Out  plan  la  to  ahak*  them  hito 

IT  tlM boiling  polntaapoaitblailuthlaway  webaTeUUedtbonaaDda 

--"y,  hence  pafnlmly. 

[A  £.).— It  yon  perotdTa  any  alngle  floweia  that  hara 
cbooae  thcae  tot  jndwilDg  leed,  nmorlog  tbe  othfo,  and 
Itave  Blaise  pepcanEage  of  dODbledowon;  [f  yon  bare  no 
do  not  let  too  many  podi  matore  on  tbe  eaae  plant,  and 
Ton  may  tbcn  hope  tor  good  naslla  U  the  plaoti  an 
M  i4)anlng  tha  aeed. 


baavfly,  and  It  fa  not  anoominon  for  yanng  Tlnaa  with  mnoi  axtaoalon  grawtb 
bayoDd  the  bancha  to  Ul  to  matnn  aa&taatorlly  the  whole  ot  the  bnriB. 
tJndoaUadly  tba  nd  apldac  wonU  Impair  Uta  aoJOBrtng  ptPOMa,  cming*  tbe 
TlnB  heB?lly  after  the  froit  li  cot,  and  meb  tba  Inaeda  off  tbe  foliage.  V* 
tidnk  va  wwned  yon  agalnat  keeping  tbe  tdd  qilder-lnfeated  Cncnmber  plante. 
and  yon  are  now  p^rliW  the  peniuty  of  harlng  foUowed  what  yon  conaliund  a 
batter  plao  than  ddti.  Had  yen  carrlol  aotoor  eoggeatlona  yon  would  bare 
had  man  CnomnbRa.  leaa  lad  tplder,  cleana  Vinaa,  and  bettca  Snpaa.  We  wQI 
*~  glra  yon  all  tbe  aid  we  can  at  any  time.  Ton  ban  dme  right  t 
£ebcr' -■-"■ " ■ ' ■-  "' 
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THE  NOBFOLK  OR  FOUB-COUESE  SYSTEM  OF 

CROPPINO. 

(^CatUiniied  from  pag»  HI.") 

AB  W«  lutTB  lyrerioiulj  stated  all  tbat  con  be  vXA  fn  txtata  of 
thli  iTiteni  of  cropping  on  light,  tbla,  and  poor  soils,  we  will  now 
refer  to  the  system  when  carried  ont  upon  the  mixed  uid  better 
toils  in  TMiona  parts  ot  the  kingdom,  and  the  difficulties  and 
disadvantages  In  coDnectirai  with  its  adoptiou  tharson.  In  tbe 
management  of  tha  Norfolk  course  proper — viz.,  Wheat,  loots^ 
Lent  com,  and  CIotgt,  there  is  bnt  littla  opportunity  for  cleaning 
the  land  if  the  nason  should  prove  wet  and  nnfavonrable  when 
making  the  fallows  for  roots.  From  sowing  the  Lent  com  there 
is  no  time  oi  opportonilj  for  oleaiing  the  land  of  coach  or  twitch 
aa  it  is  called,  ontil  after  the  Wheat  crop  is  cleared  o9,  a  period  of 
something  like  twBntr>eight  monthj,  wilhoot  breaking  in  upon 
the  rotation  and  sTstem  ot  Btoeking,  which  bj  its  advocates  is 
claimed  as  important,  and  mnet  be  rigidly  observed  and  perCormed, 
eapecially  the  stock  of  sheep  and  cattle. 

The  provision  for  sheep,  especially  for  breeding  ewes,  forbids 
the  ploaghing  of  the  Wheat  stubbles  in  the  antamn  in  order  to 
forward  the  tallow  land  in  the  spring,  beeanse  these  stnbblcs 
afford  the  only  ma  for  the  In-lamb  ewea  nndl  the  land  is  fallow- 
ploughed  in  the  month  of  December,  It  is  especially  valnable 
for  this  pnrpoee  when  Italian  Bya  grass  has  been  sown  in  tlie 
Wheat  for  antnmn-feeding,  for  we  hare  known  the  stnbblea  folded 
off  tor  sheep  three  times  between  harvest  and  Ohristmas  when 
ItAlian  Bye  grass  has  been  grown  for  the  purpose.  Some  farmers 
feed  [heir  sheep  mi  Clover  in  the  Lent-com  stnbblee  in  the  antnmn, 
bnt  this  practice  often  rains  the  plant  ol  Clover;  the  Clover 
plants  die  from  this  cause  dming  Qie  winter  months,  and  in 


conaeqaenoe  the  land  is  called  Glover-sick.  If  the  Clover  had 
been  allowed  to  remain  without  feeding  the  sheep  on  them  except 
slightly  in  SeptembeTi  the  antnmn  leaf  produced  would  have  pro- 
tected the  crowns  of  the  plants  from  frost  dnring  the  whole  of 
the  winter  months,  and  have  given  an  impulse  to  the  early  spring 
growth  of  the  Clover  crop.  Again,  however,  advisable  it  may  be  to 
have  the  stubbles  of  the  Wheat  land  seeded,  it  must  be  remembered 
that  Italian  Bye  grass  unless  specially  prepared  by  the  seedsman 
often  contains  the  seeds  of  couch  and  Black  grass,  entailing 
further  difficulties  in  making  the  fallows  in  the  spring  before  the 
seeding  for  root  crops.  As  the  fidlow  for  roots  is  the  foundation  of 
the  cleaning  process,  enabling  the  four-course  to  be  carried  out,  it 
prevents  autumn  cultivation  as  well  as  green  crops  being  seeded 
in  the  autumn,  such  as  Trifolium,  Vetches,  and  Bye.  It  prevents 
the  land  being  autumn-fallowed,  but  also  makes  the  land  un- 
kindly for  the  seeding  of  root  crops  after  the  fodder  crops  are 
disposed  of ;  at  the  same  time  it  often  proves  fatal  to  root  crops  of 
heavy  weight,  owing  to  the  delay  of  the  seed  time.  This  is  one  of 
the  objectionable  points  in  the  four-course  system,  because  the 
Allowing  for  roots  must  not  under  any  pretext  be  deferred  or 
interfered  with,  particularly  upon  the  mixed  soils  and  farms 
where  conch  and  Black  grass  prevail,  llany  valuable  corn-pro- 
ducing soils  are  so  liable  to  encourage  these  grasses,  especially 
when  they  are  highly  farmed  or  are  deficient  in  chalk,  lime,  and 
marl,  for  when  these  important  substances  are  absent  from  the 
land  it  fovours  the  growth  of  conch  in  an  extraordinary  degree. 

We  must  now  look  to  the  effect  of  a  wet  season  upon  the  fallow 
break,  such  as  those  of  1853, 1860, 1879,  and  others,  causing  more 
or  less  difficulty ;  for  in  those  we  have  named  it  was  found  totally 
impossible  to  clean  the  land  during  the  period  usually  available 
for  that  purpose— namely,  from  the  Ist  of  March  to  the  1st  of  June. 
The  root  seed  must  be  sown,  whether  the  land  is  as  dean  as 
it  ought  to  be  or  not,  between  the  Ist  of  June  and  the  Ist  of 
August,  which  is  the  only  period  for  seeding  which  can  be  attended 
with  success  and  furnish  full  crops  of  roots;  in  fact,  in  the 
northern  counties  we  must  add  the  month  of  May  to  the  seeding 
time.  It  is  very  clear  that  in  case  the  land  cannot  be  seeded 
within  the  above-named  period  the  root  crops  must  be  abandoned 
and  the  land  lie  fallow  until  August  and  September,  and  the 
process  of  cleaning  the  land  be  continned  during  the  autumn.  In 
that  case  the  land  will  be  laid  up  for  the  winter,  ready  to  receive 
the  Lent  com  seed  without  spring  ploughing.  Although  this  may 
not  be  unfavourable  for  the  crops  of  Lent  com  whether  of  Barley 
or  Oats  if  early  sown  and  properly  manured,  yet  it  baa  proved 
fatal  to  the  growth  of  roots  by  which  the  sheep  and  cattle  are  to 
be  maintained,  and  upon  which  so  much  value  is  placed  and 
attributed  by  ibe  advocates  of  the  Korfolk  system  of  croppiug. 

It  is  worth  consideration  what  can  be  done  to  assist  in  cleaning 
the  land  when  the  fallow  in  untoward  seasons  has  been  a  failure 
to  a  certain  extent  in  completing  the  preparation,  because  under 
such  circumstances  it  is  frequently  found  that  when  the  roots  are 
ready  for  the  sheep,  or  fit  for  carrying  away  to  store  heaps  for 
bullock-feeding,  conch  will  still  be  found  prevailing.  When  this 
happens  it  is  imperative  that  these  bunches  of  conch,  however 
smiall,  should  be  forked  out  previous  to  the  sheep  entering  upon 
the  folding  and  feeding,  because  there  will  be  no  other  opportunity 
to  attack  the  couch  or  black  bent  grasses,  until  the  end  of  the 
four-course  rotation  has  been  carried  out — ^a  period  of  twenty- 
eight  months.  If  we  delay  forking-out  the  grass  from  the  root 
crop,  and  prefer  to  try  and  clean  the  land  in  the  spring  by  horse 
labour  and  cultivation,  we  are  met  with  the  serious  objection  that 
it  cannot  be  done  thus  without  delaying  the  seed  time,  besides 
incurring  expensive  horse  tillage,  which  together  will  prove  fatal 
to  the  profit  and  benefit  generally  expected  in  the  growth  of 
Lent  com. 

We  must  also  remember  that  on  the  mixed  soils  and  vale  land 


after  the  root  crops  have  been  fed  off  by  sheep  eating  cake,  com, 
and  hay,  that  the  bulk  of  straw  in  the  Lent  com  will  be  great, 
especially  that  of  Barley,  which  frequentiy  becomes  laid,  injuring 
the  grain,  and  likewise  destroying  the  young  Clover  plants.  This 
is  not,  however,  so  much  the  case  when  spring  Wheat  or  Oats  are 
sown  after  the  root  crops  fed  off ;  still,  wherever  the  Iom  of  the 
Clover  plant  occurs  the  mischief  is  not  confined  to  the  loss  of  the 
Clover  intended  for  hay,  but  is  extended  into  the  next  course. 
It  is  sure  to  injure  the  prospect  for  a  Wheat  crop,  because  in  the 
Norfolk  system  the  Clover  roots  have  always  been  considered  the 
basis  of  a  good  Wheat  crop,  and  so  it  will  prove  upon  any  light 
soil  when  neither  of  the  spring-sown  crops  grown  are  stout 
enough  to  injure  the  Clover  plant  Upon  the  home  farm  where 
the  Clover  hay  crop  may  be  sold  off  the  land,  and  also  upon 
farms  where  the  lease  allows  of  its  sale,  the  loss  of  the  crop  is 
irreparable,  for  the  substitutes  under  the  Norfolk  system  are  not 
attexided  with  advantage  unless  the  growth  of  Beans  or  Peas  are 
covenanted  for ;  the  only  crop  to  be  taken  is  a  green  fodder  one 
for  feeding  sheep,  such  as  Vetches  or  Trifolium,  or  Mustard,  to 
be  either  fed  off  or  ploughed  in  as  manure.  The  management  of 
the  Clover  crop  and  the  mixtures  of  seed  are  of  the  highest  im- 
portance, for  broad  or  red  Clover  cannot  be  taken  with  any  safety 
oftener  than  once  in  eight  years,  therefore  the  alternation  must 
be  carefully  considered.  We  know  no  mixtures  better  than  red 
Clover  and  Giant  Sainfoin  alternated  with  white  Dutch  and 
Alsike  Clover,  both  to  be  grown  without  Bye  grass,  as  this  pre- 
judices the  crop  of  all  cereals,  and  in  lien  of  it  we  introduce 
Giant  Sainfoin  in  red  Clover  to  facilitate  the  making  of  the  hay 
in  the  absence  of  Bye  grass,  and  it  is  frequently  advisable  to 
grow  it  also  in  admixture  with  the  white  Dutch  for  the  same 
purpose. 

The  next  point  we  have  to  consider  is  the  disposal  of  the  Clover 
crop.  It  is  a  common  practice  to  cut  the  first  growth  for  hay 
and  feed  sheep  on  the  latter-math ;  but  our  experience  is  that 
the  second  growth  should  be  cut  for  hay  or  for  seed,  because  of 
the  v^ue  of  the  Clover  roots  as  manure  for  the  Wheat,  for  the 
weight  of  roots  is  much  larger  after  two  cuttings  than  with 
one  cutting  and  one  folding  with  sheep.  We  have  sometimes 
known  where  the  Clover  lain  has  proved  foul  with  oonch  that 
attempts  have  been  made  to  clean  the  land  by  what  is  called  a 
bastard  fallow  after  the  first  cutting  of  Clover  has  been  taken  for 
hay.  This  in  our  opinion  is  often  fatal  to  the  Wheat  crop^  for 
it  not  only  destroys  the  Clover  roots  so  valuable  in  the  ordinary 
once  ploughing  for  Wheat,  but  the  attempt  at  fallowing  proves 
injurious  to  the  Wheat  plant,  as  it  becomes  root-false,  and  breaks 
down  previous  to  harvest,  and  seriously  reduces  the  yield  of  grain. 
We  shall  now  refer  to  a  very  important  point  for  the  home  farmer 
to  consider  In  connection  with  the  four-course  rotation  upon  the 
mixed  soils  or  vale  farms,  because  he  is  not  obliged  to  grow 
Turnips  to  any  such  extent  as  one-fourth  of  the  land,  unless  the 
stock  of  sheep  and  cattie  fed  on  the  pastures  and  paiklands 
during  the  summer  months  render  it  necessary  to  ensure  a  large 
provision  for  them  in  the  winter  months.  We  do  not  object  to 
the  fallowing  relating  to  the  cultivation  for  Tumips,  as  that  pre- 
pares the  land  for  future  crops,  but  it  frequentiy  oocuzs  that  in 
feeding  and  folding  the  Tumps  by  sheep  in  wet  seasons  the  land 
is  trodden  and  sodden,  by  which  it  becomes  unkind  both  for  the 
com  and  Clover  plants  to  follow.  We  therefore  state  that  not 
only  has  the  crop  of  Tumipp,  to  which  we  have  never  seen  an 
exception,  when  passed  through  the  cutter  and  ploughed  in  proved 
most  beneficial  to  the  following  future  crops,  but  even  better  than 
when  the  roots  have  been  fed  off  by  sheep  eating  cake  and  hay 
in  addition.  A  few  days  ago  we  noticed  when  passing  over  a 
farm  that  one-half  of  a  field  of  Tumips  had  been  f ed  oil^  the 
stock  eating  cake,  on  the  other  half  the  roots  had  been  carefully 
reduced  and  ploughed  in ;  the  latter  we  estimated  at  two  quarters 
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per  more  of  grain,  the  crop  being  white  Oats,  than  the  half  fed 
gS.  by  sheep,  nor  hare  we  eyer  seen  an  exception  to  this  resnlfe 
when  the  roots  have  been  properly  ploughed  in.  We  shall,  however, 
letum  to  the  consideration  ef  this  matter  on  a  fature  occasion, 
and  now  conclude  oar  subject  by  observing  upon  one  of  the  most 
serious  evils  of  the  Norfolk  rotation — ^that  is,  when  sustaining 
losses  by  adverse  seasons,  there  is  no  opportunity  to  retrieve  them 
by  change  of  cropping ;  all  losses  are  therefore  permanent 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Hcrte  Lahovr* — ^Harvest  work  being  now  the  chief  employment  of 
both  men  and  horses,  large  areas  of  oom  have  been  cut  and  stacked 
in  gt>od  condition  in  all  the  early  districts  of  the  kingdom,  especially 
in  we  southern,  eastern,  and  home  counties.  We  must  ask  the  home 
farmer  to  remember  the  harvest  of  last  year,  for  the  only  com  got 
together  in  good  condition  was  previous  to  the  rains,  which  com- 
menced on  the  10th  of  Au^st,  and  adverse  weather  continued,  with 
little  opportunity  for  cartmg  in  fair  condition,  until  the  end  of 
September.  The  question  to  be  considered  is  this— some  farmers  got 
up  all  their  Wheat  in  the  southern  and  eastern  counties  and  some  of 
their  Barley  and  early  White  Oats  before  the  rain  set  in,  whilst  other 
farmers  having  equally  early  crops  had  carted  no  Wheat  and  but 
little  else,  except  Peas  and  White  Oats,  up  to  the  10th  of  August. 
In  consequence  of  this  dilatory  conduct  thousands  of  acres  of  Wneat 
were  seriously  damaged,  and  much  of  it  rendered  unsaleable,  and  was 
actually  nseo  for  the  feeding  of  fatting  cattle  and  milch  cows.  This 
circumstance  looks  very  like  bad  farming,  which  might  have  arisen 
from  ignorance  as  to  when  com  in  sheaf  was  fit  for  stacking  or 
from  carelessness :  and  it  is  a  point  worth  consultation  amongst 
farmers,  What  indications  are  there  noticeable  which  should  decide 
the  matter  as  to  when  Wheat  in  sheaf  is  fit  to  carry  to  the  rick  or 
bam? 

,  At  the  early  stages  of  harvest  the  straw  of  Wheat  may  be  ripe  as 
to  colour,  but  the  knots  in  the  straw  will  be  soft,  and  the  gp^in  soft 
enough  to  yield  on  pressure  between  the  thumb  and  finger ;  and  when 
it  is  in  that  condition  it  should  remain  in  shock  or  stock  for  some 
days,  although  the  weather  may  be  fine.  Even  then  there  may  be 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  the  sheaves  will  be  dry  enough  not  to  neat 
in  the  stack,  simpl}^  because  grass  or  weeds  may  prevail  in  the  com 
when  cut,  which  will  render  the  question  of  fitness  for  carting  doubt- 
ful. If,  however,  the  straw  is  free  from  weeds  at  the  time  of  cutting, 
and  the  weather  fine,  the  less  time  the  com  remains  in  the  field  the 
better,  for  we  have  always  found  the  point  to  be  decided  is,  Will  it 
heat  or  not  ?  for  that  is  the  turning  point  of  the  whole  matter  of 
securing  com  of  every  sort  and  pulse  of  every  kind.  When  we  have 
felt  assured  that  it  would  not  heat  in  the  stack  or  bam,  the  best  of 
grain  has  been  the  result ;  the  less  the  com  is  left  to  the  effects  of 
the  sun  and  wind  the  better,  for  it  certainly  is  the  best  grain  which 
ripens  into  condition  in  the  stack  if  it  does  not  heat.  But  this  is  now 
a  question  to  be  decided  under  the  system  of  exhausting  heat  by  the 
fan  from  the  rick,  and  it  has  been  pointed  out  as  to  how  far  com 
stacks  can  be  allowed  to  heat  without  tainting  the  grain  as  to  smell 
and  taste,  and  it  is  stated  that  80^  of  heat  may  be  allowed  in  com 
ricks  with  safety  to  the  value  of  the  grain.  We  are  not  sure  of  this, 
and  the  circumstances  connected  with  the  management  at  harvest 
work  by  different  farmers  are  various,  and  we  do  not  consider  this 
matter  will  be  decided  so  that  a  safe  and  uniform  practice  under  the 
action  of  the  exhausting-of-heat  process  can  be  relied  on  until  farther 
experience  in  its  use  will  justify  a  decided  opinion. 

The  home  farmer  will  do  well  to  be  provided  with  the  exhans^fan 
and  tackle  connected  therewith,  and  the  time  will  come  when  he  will 
reap  the  benefit  of  his  own  care  and  detail  in  conducting  its  operations, 
for  we  feel  thoroughly  convinced  that  this  system  of  saving  hay  and 
com  as  practised  by  Messrs.  Neilson  ft  Snowies  is  destined  to 
become  general,  and  enable  the  home  farmer  to  conduct  his  harvest 
both  of  nay  and  oom  with  far  greater  advantage  in  difficult  and 
uncertain  weather  than  has  ever  heretofore  been  possible.  But  when- 
ever the  Gueetion  of  details  of  thq  system  has  been  mastered  and 
become  fully  known  and  set  forth,  it  wul  require  the  strictest  attention 
to  carry  out  the  detail  in  all  its  necessities,  otherwise  failure  will 
follow  as  certainly  as  that  machinery  must  stop  if  one  cog  in  a  wheel 
is  absent.  Some  horses  will  be  continually  employed  in  using  the 
reaping  and  binding  machine,  and  we  recommend  its  being  used  for 
Baney  as  well  as  wheat  and  Oats ;  for  when  Barley  is  cut  and  tied  it 
cannot  all  be  stained  if  the  weather  should  prove  wet  and  stormy, 
but  especially  when  the  Clover  is  strong  and  rank  amongst  it,  if  not 
tied  it  must  lie  on  the  ground  until  the  Clover  \b  dried  sufficientlv  to 
prevent  heat  in  the  stack  or  bam,  and  before  it  is  ready  if  rain  occurs 
the  Barley  will  be  seriously  stained  and  unfit  for  malting  purposes. 
The  steam  cultivalbr  we  have  seen  at  work  since  the  harvest  began, 
and  land  enough  has  already  been  cleared  of  its  crop  of  Wheat,  so 
that  the  cultivator  may  work  with  advantage ;  and  as  the  weatner 
has  been  fine  for  the  most  part,  we  notice  that  the  steam-cultivated 
land  has  received  benefit  far  beyond  any  horse  labour,  even  if  the 
horses  can  be  spared  to  do  such  work.  But  these  have  ploughing 
and  seeding  with  Turnip  seed  to  do  daUy,  by  drilling  every  evening, 
and  thus  finishing  off  the  land  daily  as  fast  as  ploughed  whilst  the 
ground  is  moist,  and  the  seed  sure  to  vegetate— a  matter  of  great 


importance  at  all  times,  but  especially  when  drilling  Tumip  seed  in 
the  harvest,  for  every  day  is  of  importance. 

-  Hand  Labtmr, — In  order  that  the  ricks  may  be  thatched  as  fast  as 
made,  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  thatcher  attached  to  the  staff  of 
labourers  on  the  farm.  Straw  has  been  very  dear  and  scarce,  and  it 
will  in  consequence  be  well  to  thrash  Wheat  in  the  fi^d  in  oraer  that 
the  straw  may  be  available  for  immediate  use. 

lAfe  Stock. — Since  the  first  day  of  this  month  the  sheep  have 
required  constant  attention,  especially  the  Iambs,  for  the  weather 
having  been  hot  the  flies  have  been  verv  busy ;  and  where  the  sheep 
have  not  been  dipped  or  coloured  with  fly  powders,  the  animals  have 
been  much  injured  in  their  fleeces.  All  the  lambs  intended  for  winter- 
ing may  be  snom  with  great  advantage,  for  they  winter  much  better, 
and  we  find  that  this  should  be  done  by  the  middle  of  this  month ;  but 
we  do  not  wash  them.  The  hogs  when  sold  will  tiben  realise  from  seven 
to  6«.  to  8t.  each  more  than  if  they  had  beNsn  fattened  without  shearing. 
This  hot  weather  will  render  different  management  necessary  for  the 
dairy  cows,  as  they  should  come  into  the  pens  at  daytime  from 
10  until  4  o'clock  to  avoid  the  flies,  which  disturb  them  greatly,  and 
shorten  the  quantity  of  milk  and  the  milking  period  also.  If,  how- 
ever, they  get  a  quiet  lair  during  sunny  diiys  with  a  bait  of  second 
cutting  of  Clover  in  their  racks,  it  will  not  only  serve  to  increase  the 
milk,  but  enable  them  to  continue  yielding  a  supply  for  a  longer 
period,  and  this  we  consider  one  of  the  most  important  points  in  the 
management  of  dairy  cows. 


FATTENING  FOWLS  FOR  THE  TABLE. 

We  gave  in  our  last  article  the  most  simple  methods  of  improv- 
ing the  condition  of  poultry  for  the  table.  As  was  said,  we  believe 
them  to  be  sufficient  for  the  production  of  delicious  birds.  It  is, 
however,  a  well-known  fact  that  the  best  fowls  procurable  in  the 
French  markets  are  superior  to,  or  at  least  carry  a  much  greater 
amoant  of  white  flesh  than  those  which  we  are  nsed  to  see  on 
Eoglish  dinner  tables ;  we  will  therefore  fulfil  our  promise  of 
translating  some  passages  from  a  French  author  on  the  methods 
pursued  by  French  poultry  growers.  There  are  two  systems  in 
France  of  artificial  fattening — ^the  one  consists  in  the  forcible 
cramming  of  the  fowls  by  hiuid  with  balls  of  meal,  in  much  the 
same  way  as  they  are  crammed  in  England ;  the  other  in  cram- 
ming them  through  funnels  with  farinaceous  food  in  a  more 
liquid  state.    We  will  first  speak  of  the  former. 

The  deaJers  and  small  farmers  who  pursue  the  trade  in  the  La 
Fl^he  district  bny  in  the  markets  ana  from  their  neighbours  the 
finest  pullets  and  cockerels  which  have  never  bred  ;  these  are  not 
caponised,  but  they  take  a  little  longer  to  fatten  than  the  pullets. 
The  finest  pullets  are  got  up  to  9  lbs.  weight  or  more,  the  cockerels 
to  13  lbs.,  and  sometimes  more.  ''They  fat  (to  translate  at 
length  the  words  of  a  great  authority,  from  whose  writings  on 
this  subject  extracts  have  already  been  made  in  the  pages  of  the 
Journal)  from  fifty  to  eighty  and  a  hundred  at  a  time.  The 
work  begins  in  October,  and  goes  on  till  the  ordinary  carnival 
time.  For  it  they  begin  by  setting  np  all  round,  and  on  the  floor 
of  some  room  or  other  suitable  place,  small  coops  made  of  stakes 
or  the  roughest  wood  that  can  serve  for  sides  and  divisions. 
These  rade  contrivances  are  made  by  the  fatteners,  and  cost,  so  to 
speak,  nothing  bnt  the  labour  and  price  of  a  few  nails.  Their 
height  should  be  from  18  to  22  inches ;  their  length  is  oi>tional, 
provided  that  tiie  longest  do  not  hold  more  than  six  chickens, 
and  give  each  bird  room  enough  to  be  comfortable  without  walk- 
ing about.  All  light  coming  directly  from  outside  is  excluded, 
and  all  chinks  in  the  doors  and  windows  of  the  apartment  are 
fastened-up  to  prevent  too  free  entiy  of  external  air.  To  accus- 
tom the  chickens  to  the  ajstem  of  forced  feeding  and  seclusion 
to  which  they  are  destined  for  the  first  eight  days  they  are  con- 
fined in  a  somewhat  dark  place,  and  have  no  food  but  a  moist 
rather  thick  dough  of  the  saine  kind  of  meal  as  the  fattening 
bj^s,  mixed  with  a  third  part  or  half  bran.  During  thia  prelimi- 
nary triiJ  they  are  allowed  to  eat  and  drink  at  pleasure.  The 
mixture  which  serves  for  the  feeding  balls  is  generally  made  in 
the  following  propc^ions  : — viz.,  half  buckwheat,  a  third  barley, 
and  a  sixth  oats  (the  coarse  husk  is  taken  out).  Every  day 
enough  of  this  meal  is  mixed  in  either  new  or  sour  milk  to  suffice 
for  two  feeds,  one  in  the  evening  and  the  other  the  next  morning. 
Some  add  a  little  hog^s  lard  to  the  ingredients  of  this  dough,  speci- 
ally towards  the  end  of  the  process.  The  meal  must  neither  be 
too  stiff  or  too  thin,  and  rolled  out  into  pieces  like  an  olive  in 
shape,  half  an  inch  thick  and  2  inches  long.  At  the  feeding  timew, 
which  should  be  very  regular,  the  poultryman  or  feeder  takes 
three  chickens  at  a  time,  ties  them  all  three  together  by  the  legs, 


puts  them  on  his  kneeB,  and  by  the  light  of  •  lamp  begins  by 
making  them  swallow  a  spoonful  of  water  or  whey — some  do 
not  giye  them  anything  to  orink— then  he  pats  a  ball  of  meal  into 
the  mouth  of  each  chidten  by  turn,  and  to  aid  its  passage  into  the 
crop  slides  his  thumb  and  two  first  fin^rs  gently  down  from  the 
neck  to  the  crop,  and  so  prerents  its  rejection. 
^  "  By  thus  attending  to  three  chickens  at  once  they  give  them 
time  enoueh  for  digestion,  and  the  birds  are  taken  in  proper  and 
regular  oraer.  During  the  early  days  of  cramming  they  think  it 
enough  to  fill  partially  the  crop  of  each  chicken,  but  by  degrees 
they  increase  tne  quantity  of  balls  till  they  give  them  tweWe  or 
even  fifteen  at  each  feed.  OThey  must  be  dipped  in  water  before 
they  are  administered  to  help  them  down  the  throat.  There  is 
no  fixed  duration  for  the  process  of  fiittening,  it  depends  upon 
the  disposition  of  the  bira  and  its  strength.  Some  chickens 
cannot  be  raised  to  perfection  without  danger  of  accidents ;  the 
experienced  feeder  knows  the  moment  when  to  stop.  No  one 
can  entirely  escape  losses ;  they  say  that  in  spite  of  knowledge 
and  pains  there  is  such  a  thing  as  good  and  oad  luck,  seasons 
more  or  less  &vourable,  the  causes  of  which  cannot  be  explained. 
Those  who  have  for  many  years  successfully  carried  on  tiie 
process  in  one  place  experience  heavy  losses  in  another,  though 
they  pursue  the  same  method,  from  being  unable  to  bring  their 
chickens  to  perfection.  Some  fowls  are  quite  &t  at  the  end  of 
six  weeks,  others  at  two  months.  Sometimes  if  a  bird  still  seems 
to  take  its  food  with  avidity  they  continue  to  administer  it  as 
long  as  possible,  and  so  attain  marvels  of  weight.  They  calculate 
that  some  chickens  consume  2^  gallons  of  meal,  some  as  much 
as3|.*' 

The  author  proceeds  to  say  that  during  this  process  no  litter 
is  placed  under  them  and  their  pens  are  never  cleaned,  and  that 
though  the  odours  consequent  on  this  are  necessary  (I)  for  the 
fattening  process  they  are  often  baneful  to  the  fiitteners,  who 
spend  aU  tneir  days  and  parts  of  the  night  in  the  places,  the  first 
meal  beginning  at  4  ajc.,  and  barelv  terminating  at  noon  ;  the 
second  l^ginning  towards  3  P.M.,  and  finishing  towards  11.  We 
should  strongly  object  to  this  state  of  dirt,  equaUv  for  the  fowls 
and  their  breeders;  however,  as  "the  proof  of  uie  pudding  is 
in  the  eating,"  so  we  suppose  must  the  im>of  of  the  fowl  be. 
T  He  continues,  **  To  conclude,  when  tiie  feeder  takes  his  chickens 
from  the  coop,  he  himself  performs  the  work  of  bleeding  and 
plucking  them,  and  before  uiey  are  cold  presses  them  on  their 
back  on  a  fiat  board,  and  shapes  them  in  the  desired  fashion  by 
means  of  pieces  of  wood  or  stone  to  keep  them  in  place;  lie 
then  puts  entirely  over  each  a  little  damp  linen  doth  to  refine 
the  fat"  To  sum  up,  the  principal  points  to  be  observed  in 
fattening  are — 

"  1.  The  finest  young  cocks  and  pullets  of  the  year  must  be 
chosen,  showing  lul  the  above-named  good  qualities. 

**  2.  They  must  not  be  caponised,  as  is  the  common  practice  in 
some  places. 

'*  3.  A  dark  place  must  be  got  ready  where  the  air  chaages  as 
little  as  possible,  and  where  the  chickens  can  be  confined  in  thdr 
coop  witDout  being  too  much  cramped. 

'*  4.  The  coops  must  not  be  deaned  during  the  whole  time  of 
fattening. 

"6.  The  chickens  must  be  accustomed  to  fordble  feeding  for 
from  eight  to  ten  days  before  the  regular  system  is  begun. 

'*  6.  They  must  be  carefully  and  quickly  made  to  swallow  the 
balls  of  food. 

**  7.  They  must  have  two  feeds  at  r^^ular  times  in  the  twenty- 
four  hours. 

"  8,  They  must  not  be  made  to  take  a  fixed  number  of  balls,  all 
alike ;  it  must  depend  upon  an  examination  of  their  crops,  which 
during  the  early  aays  should  be  partially  filled,  and  later  on  quite 
filled,  but  never  gorged. 

"  9.  The  food  described  must  be  their  sole  diet^  without  any 
change,  save  as  to  the  proportion  of  the  ingredients,  which  may 
be  varied  according  to  circumstances. 

"  10.  Discernment  is  necessary  as  to  the  time  when  fattening  is 
finished,  and  watchfulness  as  to  birds  which  require  to  be  re- 
moved before  they  go  off  or  die.  If  all  these  points  are  carefully 
observed  the  result  must  be  good.** 

Such  is  one  of  the  French  methods  of  artificial  fattening.  We 
will  endeayour  soon  to  give  the  other  method — ^vis.,  that  of 
funnel-feeding. — C. 


HERTFORD  POULTRY  SHOW. 

Thb  first  Exhibition  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  and  dogs  took  place 
at  Hertford  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  9th  and  10th,  and 
was  a  dedded  success  in  every  way,  the  arraugements  were  periect 
and  Uie  weather  fine.    There  was  a  most  excellent  Oommittee,  all 


worked  harmoniously,  and  the  attendance  was  large.  The  Kennel 
Club  and  Poultry  Club  rules  were  in  force.  The  Judges  for  Dogs 
were  Edsar  Hanbury,  Esq.,  Bev.  G.  L.  Hodson,  Harry  Jones,  Esq., 
0.  S.  LindBett,  Esa .,  F.  Bedmond,  Esq.,  J.  H.  Salter,  Esq.  The  Judges 
for  poultry  were  Messrs.  T.  Coke,  Bnmell,  and  IL  Leno.  Esqs.  For 
Pigeons  F.  Esquilant,  Esq..  who  was  assisted  by  Major-€}eneral 
Hassard,  C3.  We  were  glad  to  see  this  old  and  weil-known  fander 
before  the  public  again. 

There  were  686  entries  for  the  dog  show,  and  777  for  poultry 
and  Pigeons.  The  pieces  of  plate  for  the  prizes  were  in  g^ood  taste, 
and  the  cards  to  be  sent  to  each  noticed  exhibitor  well  prepared. 
Messrs.  Durrant  and  Mather  were  Secretaries  for  the  Dog  Show, 
and  Messrs.  Breeze  and  Brett  for  poultry,  and  Mr.  Billett  pro- 
vided the  necessary  poultry  and  Pigeon  pens.  The  dogs  were  ex- 
ceedingly good,  and  fox  terriers  formed  a  yerv  large  class.  Space 
will  not  alfow  our  going  into  partioalars  of  each  daas.  The  pomtry 
and  Pigeons  were  very  nuMnor.  We  partiouU^y  noticed  a  white 
Cochin  cock  shown  by  Mr.  Darby,  the  grandest  White  we  have  seen. 
There  were  some  very  good  Blacks,  and  the  Buffs  were  excellent. 
In  the  Poland  classes  Mr.  Beldon's  second  prise  delighted  us,  as  a 
Chamois  Poland  is  a  thins  of  tiie  past,  and  we  are  glad  to  see  it  is 
not  quite  lost,  the  crest  of  the  cook  was  quite  equal  to  the  drawings 
in  the  poultry  books. 

Messrs.  Fowlor  showed  Ducks  well  as  usual.  When  we  say  Messrs. 
Fulton  and  Hammock  were  among  the  Pigeon  exhibitors  nothing 
more  need  be  said  as  to  the  quality.  Mr.  Fulton  winning  the  cup  for 
best  bird  in  Show,  except  in  Claases  70  and  71,  which  was  won  by 
Mr.  A.  Alien.  The  county  of  Hertford  has  had  such  an  anspidous 
beginning,  we  hope  the  Show  will  be  continued  annually. 


Ths  Warwick  Show  Fraud.— The  sentences  passed  in  this  case, 
the  particulars  of  which  we  gave  last  week,  were  as  follows : — 
Groutage  fifteen  months  imprisonment,  and  Cockerill  four  months 
imprisonment.  The  Judge  intimated  his  readiness  to  make  an  order 
for  the  restitution  of  the  proceeds  of  the  fraud  to  the  rightful  owners. 


STAFrORDSHiRR  AoRiouLTURAL  SooiiTT.— We  would  call  the 
attention  of  our  readers  to  the  postponement  of  tiie  date  of  the 
poultry  Show  to  be  held  at  Lidineld  in  connection  with  the  Exhi- 
bition of  the  Staffordshire  Agricultural  Society  on  September  26th 
and  27th,  instead  of  the  12th  and  18th  of  that  month  as  previously 
arranged.  , 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Fowl's  Tan  Crooked  iF,  G,).  —  The  ootMlltton  of  jour  Mid  indloatei 
that  it  is  saiBering  from  spinal  corratore  which  osoms  the  tall  to  be  carried 
constantly  on  one  side.  It  fraqoenUy  arises  from  oTer-growth  when  young, 
caosed  nroally  hv  too  high  feeding  and  too  much  oonflneniBnt.  Nonnshing 
but  not  animal  food,  a  good  run,  and  abundance  of  green  food,  an  In  wadb 
cases  the  best  preventlTes.  It  is  somettmes  also  the  lesnlt  of  too  modi  in- 
bteeding  or  inherited.   Booh  birds  should  be  UUed. 
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Sth.— Fine,  bright,  hot  day ;  bright  starlight  night. 
7th.— Cloudy  fint  part  of  day,  afterwards  ilne  and  warm ;  doody  evening. 
8th.— Very  dull  at  first,  afterwards  fine  and  bright ;  cTening  starlight  and  oooL 
•th.-^londy  morning,  afterwards  fine  and  bright ;  warm  misty  evening. 
10th.— Dull  and  overcast  throughout,  very  slight  rain  after  9  p  JC 
11th.— Generslly  cloudy,  but  bright  In  the  latter  part  of  the  day ;  many  shoot- 
ing stars  at  night. 
ISth.— Fog  in  early  morning,  fine,  hot,  but  rather  oppressive  day ;  lightning 
and  a  slight  shower  in  late  evening. 
Temperature  about  the  average,  and  a  little  below  that  of  the  preceding  week. 
The  barometer  continued  high,  and,  as  is  frequently  the  case  with  a  high 
barometer,  the  weather  was  inclined  to  be  cloudy  and  dull,  though  no  measunble 
quantity  of  rain  felL— O.  J.  8TM0SS. 
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JOURNAL  OF  BORTWULTURE  AND  COTTAOE  OARDENMR. 


i»  ot  Datcb  Bolts  M  Ut.  SMmu^  RiHtai,  Coccot  Gordan. 


HENOVATINQ  PEACH  AND  NECTARINE  TREE&- 
THE  "YELLOWS." 

tAHQED   and    «e]l- managed    Peach 

are  both  a  sonrce  of  much  pleasare 

ifit.    The  houaeB  need  not  necesBarily 

^n^iro  in  constrnction,  thej  make  bat 

fference  to  the  coke  bill  in  a  garden 

ther  honses  are  being  constantly  heatedi 

lilioD,  can  be  ntitised  for  Tariona  other 

It  is  not  my  intention  at  present  to 

the  beat  etjie  of  honae  for  Peach  cnl- 

•uio  Buu  ui»i,  yitifitable  method  of  arraDgiitg  the  treesi 

fiirther  than  eipreeaing  the  opinion  that  the  honaee  thonld  be 

eonatmcted  to  admit  of  a  doable  row  of  trees — one  on  the  back 

wall  and  the  other  on  a  semicircalar  trellia  in  front,  rather 

than  train  the  tieea  to  a  trellis  near  the  gloss,  somewhat  after 

the  manner  of  Vines.    The  former  ia  the  method  adopted  here, 

and  which  I  should  be  aorry  to  see  altered,  especially  aa  onr 

back  wall  is  12  feet  high.     The  fosition  of  our  houses  is  also 

particularly  favourable,  and  the  range  is  lOO  feet  long,  divided 

into  three  oompartmente,  two  being  heated  and  one  anheated. 

I  found  it  fnmiahed  with  well-formed  trees,  comprising  eeveral 

sorts  worth   growing,  and   not  merely  aa  many  as  could   be 

crowded  in  ;  there  are  a  few,  however,  which  are  doomed. 

Unfortunately  the  trees  were  in  an  unaatiafactory  condition, 
being  afBicted  in  many  inatances  with  the  "  yellows  " — that  is 
to  say,  the  points  of  the  jonng  growths  were  yellow  instead  of 
a  dark  healthy  green  colour.  This  may  be  thought  a  rather 
singular  name  for  a  complaint,  hut  those  who  are  acquainted 
irith  the  symptoms  know  the  crops  obtained  from  auch  treea 
ar«  of  comparatively  little  valne  till  these  same  "  yellows  "  ere 
prevuited.  The  trees  when  in  this  condition,  nnlesa  too  far  gone, 
flower  freely  and  set  good  cropa  of  fruit,  which  appear  to  stone 
well,  but  the  majority  drop  when  apparently  near  perfection. 
If  fruits  drop  before  they  are  qnite  ripe  they  are  not  Bt  to  eat, 
Bttd  when  thin  dropping  occura  there  iaof  a  certainty  something 
radically  wrong  with  the  roots  of  the  trees.  It  is  true  over- 
drynera  or  overcropping  may  resnlt  somewhat  similarly,  bnt 
ID  the  latter  case  especially,  I  think,  we  more  often  err  in  not 
cropping  heavy  enough,  always  supposing  we  have  healthy 
vigorona  trees.  A  fruit  to  every  sqnare  foot  of  tree  surface 
might  do  for  older  generations,  bat  it  will  not  satisfy  either 
"  gardenera' greed  "  or  employers' demands  of  the  present  time, 
and  twice  that  qnantity  have  to  be  grown  of  kinds  which  bear 
moderate-aiied  fmit. 

An  over-cropped  tree,  and  which,  perhaps,  has  not  had  suffi- 
cient moistnre  supplied  to  it  above  and  below  ground,  will,  aa 
a  rale,  be  plentifully  covered  vrith  insects,  such  as  red  spider 


and  aphides.  Now,  I  found  treea  afflicted  with  tiie  "  yellows  " 
were  not  infested  with  Uiose  peats,  probably  becanae  of  the 
abaence  of  the  food  they  prefer.  This,  however,  waa  poor 
compensation,  and  draatio  remedies  hod  to  be  applied.  It 
must  be  noderstood  the  "  yellows  "  are  caused  by  too  deep  root- 
actioD,  this  being  the  result  of  either  an  insafficieDt  supply  of 
moistnre  or  poverty  of  anrface  soil,  or  both.  If  no  meana  are 
taken  to  keep  the  roota  of  Peacfa,  or  indeed  of  any  fruit  trees, 
near  the  surface  they  will  inevitably  strike  downwards  in 
search  of  the  necessary  food,  and  thia,  it  is  almost  needleea  to 
aay,  marks  the  commencement  of  the  trees'  decay.  The  roota 
afaould  be  near  the  surface  to  anch  an  extent  as  to  render  it 
impossible  to  lightly  point  up  the  soil  wilhont  detaching  bunches 
of  them .  In  this  position  they  derive  mach  benefit  from  the 
warm  atmoephere,  the  aoakings  of  liquid  manure,  and  any  fer- 
tilising top-dressings  that  may  be  applied,  all  of  which  are 
wasted  on  borders  containing  deep  fibreleas  roots.  Last  year 
at  this  time  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  find  any  roots,  but 
■uckera  were  remarkably  ahaudant.  Thia  has  been  completely 
changed,  and  as  a  consequence  valuable  crops  of  fruit  have 
been  and  are  being  aecnred.  The  remedy  for  treea  in  the  con- 
dition described  ia  aimple,  and  conaiata  of  either  partial  or 
wholly  lifting,  and  placing  the  roota  near  the  sarfaoe  in  freeh 
soil.  Good  tnrf,  nearly  or  qaife  fresh,  a  sprinkling  of  lime 
rnbbish  and  wood  ashes,  form  an  excellent  compost,  asing  also 
B  little  decayed  manare. 

We  commenced  operationa  early  in  September,  and  com- 
pleted the  late  honae  by  the  end  of  the  month.  In  each  in- 
atance  the  growtli  was  ripened  and  the  buds  plnmped,  this  being 
long  before  the  leaves  dropped.  At  thia  time  the  root-action 
is  most  brisk,  and  it  follows  if  many  of  the  roota  are  carefully 
lifted  and  placed  in  fresh  soil  numbers  of  rootlets  form  long 
before  the  foliage  falls.  By  these  meana  a  good  foundation  is 
laid  for  an  early  start  the  following  seaaou. 

In  the  early  honae  one  tree  waa  too  far  gone  for  renovation - 
This  was  rsmaved,  the  soil  being  cleared  away  to  a  depth  of 
aboat  2  feet,  and  a  width  each  way  of  6  feet  Frah  aoil  was 
introduced,  and  afterwards  occupied  with  an  overcrowded  tree 
from  the  anocessional  house.  This  transplanting  was  no  easy 
matter,  oa  the  tree  was  disposed  behind  a  double  row  of  hot- 
water  pipea  in  front  of  the  houae,  and  aa  it  would  have  to  be 
similarly  placed  in  the  fresh  position  not  mnch  earth  could  be 
moved  with  it.  In  moving  we  first  cut  a  circular  trench  as  far 
o&  the  stems  as  we  safely  coold  without  injuring  the  adjoining 
trees  to  a  depth  of  about  30  inches,  and  then  gradually  forked 
away  the  soil  from  the  roots,  carsfnlly  preserving  tiieee  till 
within  18  inches  ot  the  stem.  The  ball  thus  retained  was  then 
partially  nndermined  and  reduced  to  a  manageable  aize,  after 
which  the  tree  was  loosened  and  gradually  brought  down  to  the 
ground,  while  the  earth  and  roota  were  drawn  out  from  under 
the  pipea.  It  was  then  worked  through  the  doorway  into  the 
next  compartment  and  replanted.  Mach  of  the  foliage  was 
unavoidably  broken,  but  by  carefully  ahading  from  bright  sun- 
shine and  frequently  syringing  at  times  doling  the  day  we  suc- 
ceeded in  preserving  the  majority  of  the  healthy  leaves.  Prior 
to  removal  the  tree  was  in  a  bad  condition,  but  this  season, 
although  forced,  it  has  improved  wonderfully,  and  during;june 
ripened  five  dozen  excellent  fruit,  besides  forming  abandance 
•f  medium-sized  well-ripened  growths,  ranging  from  18  to 
30  inches  in  length.  The  variety  is  the  Bariy  Oroase  Mig- 
nonoe,  and  the  tree  covera  a  space  of  about  12  feet  by  8  feet. 
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I  have  assisted  in  transplanting  much  larger  trees  from  a 
Tinery,  these  beint  carried  a  considerable  distance,  disposed 
against  a  high  wall  and  a  house  built  orer  them.  In  every 
case  the  trees  the  following  season  were  more  or  less  forced, 
carried  fair  crops  of  fruit,  and  formed  excellent  growth. 

It  is  alwa;^B  of  importance  in  lifting  to  preserve  as  many 
roots  as  possible,  this  being  best  attained  by  opening  a  deep 
trench  as  far  ofE  the  stem  as  circumstances  will  admit  or  the 
size  of  the  tree  necessitates,  and  when  forking  the  soil  from 
the  roots  to  keep  it  thrown  out  of  the  trench.  In  fact,  unless 
this  is  strictly  practised  il  will  be  impossible  to  properly  under- 
mine the  tree  so  as  to  admit  of  ita  being  placed  on  a  board  or 
a  flat  hand-barrow,  with  which  it  is  necessary  to  carry  the 
great  weight  sometimes  secured.  If  left  to  themselves  the 
men  are  apt  to  neglect  keeping  the  trench  open  and  then 
roughly  drag  out  the  trees.  This  will  not  do.  Neither  should 
a  very  large  ball  of  earth  be  taken,  or  there  will  be  danger 
of  large  pieces  falling  off,  carrying  away  many  valuable  roots 
at  the  same  time.  A  moderate-sized  ball  made  flat  underneath 
and  all  unoccupied  surface  soil  pricked  off  prior  to  the  trees' 
removal  will  be  found  the  best  plan.  The  soil  should  be  moist 
when  used,  and  kept  in  that  state  afterwards. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  are  so  accommodating  in  disposition 
that  young  trees  can  be  readily  prepared  for  the  forcing  houses 
either  in  the  open  air,  or,  better  still,  in  a  late  house.  To  plant 
a  tree  newly  received  from  a  nursery  direct  into  a  foicing 
house  is,  as  a  rule,  a  mistake,  being  both  injurious  to  the  tree 
and  wasteful  of  house  space.  I  prefer  to  have  the  young  trees 
in  a  bearing  state  and  under  my  own  care  prior  to  planting  in 
early  or  second-early  houses,  as  this  admits  of  fruiting  the  old 
trees  to  the  last,  and  the  young  trees  being  moved  in  full  leaf 
can  then  be  safely  forced  and  fruited  at  once.  After  planting 
a  tree  with  foliage  intact  the  house  may  be  kept  somewhat 
close  for  a  week  without  injuring  the  older  occupants,  and  by 
carefully  shading  and  syringing  the  tree  operated  on,  it  soon 
recovers. 

In  the  case  of  the  "  yellows  "  it  is  not  necessaiy  to  completely 
lift  the  trees  to  restore  them,  but  a  trench  should  be  cut  as  if  for 
removing,  and  the  old  soil  being  picked  away  from  the  roots  to 
within  3  feet  of  the  stem  of  a  moaerate-sized  tree,  which  covers, 
pay,  a  space  12  feet  by  8  feet.  If  new  soil  is  scarce  much  of 
the  old  surface  soil  may  be  disposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole 
made,  allowing  a  depth  of  18  inches  for  the  fresh  compost,  the 
latter,  if  possible,  to  consist  of  turfy  loam,  or,  failing  this,  the 
best  clayey  loam  procurable,  adding  to  every  four  barrowloads 
one  of  short  stable  manure,  half  a  barrowful  of  old  mortar 
rubbish,  not  throwing  out  the  small  brick  ends,  wood  ashes  to 
be  dusted  about  the  roots  as  they  are  beins;  covered.  Charred 
refuse  may  with  advantage  be  mixed  wii  some  soil,  but  it 
must  always  be  remembered  that  neither  Peach,  Nectarine,  nor 
any  other  fruit  trees  should  be  planted  in  a  very  loose  com- 
post. Firmness  should  always  be  insured  from  the  bottom  to 
the  top  of  the  border. 

After  the  roots  are  trimmed  always  didpose  them  in  a  flat  or 
horizontal  position  exactly  as  they  start  from  the  stems,  the 
bottona  tier  to  be  covered  with  moderately  fine  compost ;  the 
next  tier  should  be  disposed  on  this,  and  so  on  till  the  whole 
are  buried,  the  topmost  tier  being  brought  to  within  about 
2  inches  of  the  surface.  In  this  manner  the  roots  are  evenly 
disposed  throughout  the  fertile  soil,  and  will  form  rootlets 
more  readily  than  if  matted  together  as  they  sometimes  are 
when  the  soil  is  thrown  in  promiscuously.  If  property  attended 
to  in  watering  and  syringings  the  trees  will  be  able  during  the 
following  season  to  perfect  heavy  crops  of  superior  fruit,  and 
will  also  form  growth  of  the  best  possible  quality.  Those  in 
charge  of  them  will  never  regret  having  taken  some  trouble 
with  the  trees,  and  will  probably  take  every  precaution  to  keep 
the  roots  nearer  the  surface  in  the  future  than  they  have  been 
in  the  past. 

Trees  on  the  onen  walls  would  continue  fruitful  much  longer 
if  treated  similarly,  as  the  growth  formed  under  more  favour- 
able conditions  is  healthier  and  ripens  more  certainly,  and  is 
consequently  less  liable  to  injury  by  severe  frosts.  There  is 
no  doubt  the  uncertainty  attending  open-air  culture  of  Peaches 
has  led  many  to  wisely  provide  houses  for  them,  but  I  still 
think  it  possible  to  grow  good  crops  on  the  open  walls  over  a 


wide  district  of  the  country,  provided  there  is  sufficient  labour 
for  keeping  the  trees  healthy  by  lifting  them  as  frequently  as 
may  be  needed,  and  the  essentials  are  provided  for  protecting 
them  in  spring.  The  Peach  crop  on  the  open  walls  at  Frog- 
more  I  believe  seldom  fails. 

In  concluding  these  notes  I  wish  to  point  out  emphatically 
that  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  cannot  be  lifted  too  soon 
after  the  cropa  are  gathered,  as  then,  if  the  foliage  is  kept 
fresh  by  shading  and  syringine,  the  trees  become  esteblished 
before  winter,  and  will  bear  freely  the  following  season. — 
W.  Iqguldkn. 


MUSHROOMS  FOB  THE  MILLION. 

(Continued  from  page  98.^ 
INTELLIGENT  SUPERVISION. 
This  consists  chiefly  in  covering  the  beds  so  as  to 
maintain  a  steady  and  equable  temperatare,  also  in 
watering  them  at  the  proper  time  and  in  the  right  man- 
ner.   As  previously  mentioned,  su£Eicient  straw  can  be 
shaken  from  the  manure  on  its  arrival  from  the  stables 
for  the  purpose  of  covering  the  beds.     There  can  be  no 
better  material  than  this — ^indeed,  no  other  is  so  good 
for  placing  in  immediate  contact  with  the  surface  of  a 
Mushroom  bed.     If  during  unusually  severe  weather 
clean  straw  or  fern  must  be  used,  it  should  always  be 
placed  on  the  other  covering,  never  on  the  soil  under 
it,  as  it  is  somewhat  strange  to  observe  that  when  this 
has  been  done  after  Mushrooms  have  commenced  grow- 
ing considerable  injury  has  resulted  to  the  crop.    The 
long  litter  shaken  out  from  the  manure  is  placed  in  a 
large  heap  and  heats  more  or  less ;  it  should,  however, 
not  be  turned,  but  be  allowed  to  heat  itself  dry,  and  it 
will  then  be  in  the  best  possible  condition  for  use.    Its 
peculiar  nature  and  smeU  appear  to  be  precisely  suit- 
able for  Mushrooms ;  at  any  rate  they  are  produced 
far  more  freely  under  such  a  covering  than  under  a 
layer  of  sweet  clean  straw  or  hay.    A  sufficiency  of  this 
litter  should  therefore  be  secured  if  possible,  and  it  can 
usually  be  obtained  if  the  manure  is  collected,  long 
and  ^ort  together,  just  as  comes  from  the  stables. 
There  is  a  danger  in  gathering  the  manure  that  the  long 
may  be  refused,  under  the  impression  that  it  will  not 
decay  sufficiently  for  use  in  the  beds.    It  certainly  will 
not  decay  to  that  extent,  but  it  is  of  the  greatest  service 
nevertheless,  for  it  is  important  to  remember  that,  how- 
ever suitable  the  decayed  portion  may  be  and  strong 
the  spawn,  if  the  beds  are  not  thickly  covered  with 
proper  material  satisfactory  crops  of  Mushrooms  can- 
not be  produced. 

The  proper  degree  of  thickness  of  the  covering  can 
only  be  determined  by  the  heat  in  the  beds  and  the 
weather.  If  the  weather  is  mild  and  the  bed  compara- 
tively new  a  covering  of  6  inches  of  litter  will  suffice. 
If  the  bed  is  old  and  the  temperature  of  the  air  remains 
still  mild,  the  covering  must  be  twice  that  thickness ; 
while  during  severe  and  prolonged  frost  2  feet  or  more 
in  depth  of  straw,  protected  with  mats,  canvas,  or  some 
such  material,  will  be  absolutely  necessary,  and  some- 
times the  beds  are  covered  8  feet  thick.  Beginners, 
however,  should  endeavour  to  have  beds  to  come  in 
bearing  in  October  or  April,  as  Mushrooms  grow  with 
freedom  then,  and  experience  would  be  gained  for  ex- 
tending the  period  of  gathering  when  greater  care  is 
needed.  The  proper  temperature  of  a  bed  can  be  deter- 
mined by  the  hand.  If  when  it  is  placed  on  the  surface 
under  the  straw  and  the  slightest  possible  warmth  is 
felt,  that  will  suffice ;  or,  for  the  sake  of  greater  accu- 
racy, if  a  thermometer  is  laid  on  the  soil  at  night,  and 
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in  the  morning  when  the  straw  is  removed  the  tempe- 
rature is  neither  many  degrees  below  or  above  GO'',  it 
will  be  safe.  The  inatroment  ia  no  doubt  a  useful 
guide  for  the  experienced,  but  it  is  certain  to  be  dis- 
pensed with  after  a  few  crops  have  been  gathered. 
MuehroomB  will  form  and  grow  at  a  temperature  of 
40°  when  the  bed  is  permeated  with  strong  spawn ; 
but  their  movement  is  slow,  and  a  mean  rsjiging  from 
10°  or  15"  higher  should,  if  possible,  be  maintained. 

WATEBIKGHUBHEOOM  BEDS. 
During  bright  weather  in  autumn,  spring,  and  espe- 
cially early  sunomer,  when  the  beds  need  little  cover- 
ing, they  often  require,  especially  those  that  axe  bear- 
ing heavily,  frequent  supplies  of  water.  It  is  of  the 
greatest  importance  that  Uie  soil  is  never  permitted  to 
become  dry,  and  water  must  be  given  as  often  as  is 
needed  in  quantity  sufficient  to  prevent  this.  The 
time  chosen  for  applying  water  should  be  early  in  the 
afternoon  of  a  sunny  day.  The  covering  on  the  beds 
will  be  then  quite  warm,  and  on  this,  not  under  it,  the 
water  mnst  be  sprinkled  in  sufficient  qusjitity  to  per- 
colate through  it  and  gradually  moisten  the  soil.  Imme- 
diately after  watering  the  beds  they  should  be  covered 
with  mats  to  prevent  the  moisture  evaporating,  and 
the  vapour  that  will  be  generated  will  result  in  a  cool 
humid  atmosphere  under  the  mats  and  straw  precisely 
conducive  to  the  growth  of  Mushrooms,  the  mats  to  be 
removed  in  the  morning.  Those  who  are  not  experi- 
enced in  the  method  of  culture  in  question  cannot 
nnderstand^that  Mushrooms  can  be  produced  in  summer 
on  account  of  the  heat,  forgetting  that  by  using  sufficient 
straw,  and  sprinkling  it,  permitting  at  the  same  time 
free  evaporation,  that  the  beds  may  even  be  made  too 
cold  for  the  crop,  on  the  same  principle  that  ice-cold 
water  can  be  produced  under  a  tropical  snn  by  envelop- 
ing the  porous  vessels  in  which  it  is  stored  with  a 
medium  that  can  be  kept  moist  when  the  constant 
evaporation,  with  the  ever-attendant  lowering  of  tem- 
perature, produces  the  effect  desired ;  still,  as  a  rale, 
the  crops  are  not  profitable  after  the  middle  of  June,  as 
the  Mushrooms,  owing  to  the  nitrogen  they  contain, 
speedily  decay  after  being  gathered  in  hot  weather, 
and  they  can  then  no  more  be  eaten  vrith  safety  than 
meat  can  that  is  in  a  state  of  decomposition.  If  this 
simple  fact  were  impressed  on  the  minds  of  those 
Mushroom- con  Bumers  who  do  not  always  think  before 
they  eat  there  would  be  fewer  records  of  injury  result- 
ing from  partaking  too  freely  of  this  esculent. 

EXHAUSTED  BBDS.  '    ' 

Mnshroom  beds  partially  exhausted  by  heavy  and 
continuous  bearing  may  be  in  some  measure  renovated 
by  a  free  application  of  liquid  manure,  sufficient  being 
given  at  a  temperature  of  100°  to  penetrate  the  entire 
mass  of  manure.  The  drainings  from  a  manure  heap 
are  good  for  this  purpose  diluted  until  the  liquid  is  of 
the  colour  of  pale  ale,  1  or  2  ozs.  of  common  salt 
being  added  to  each  gallon.  When  the  above  tank 
liquid  manure  cannot  be  had  perfectly  clear  soot  water 
of  the  colour  indicated,  with  salt  as  directed,  may  be 
advantageously  applied,  or  an  ounce  of  aulphate  of 
ammonia  dissolved  in  four  gallons  of  water  wiU  be 
found  equally  beneficial.  These  stimulants  are  often 
of  great  value  to  beds  in  private  gardens  where  a  steady 
and  prolonged  supply  of  Mushrooms  hEis  to  be  main- 
tained ;  but  when  beds  in  the  open  air  are  once  fairly 


exhausted  by  heavy  bearing  they  can  seldom  be  profit- 
ably renovated  by  the  ase  of  stimulants. 

Bait  has  been  recommended,  and  lest  there  be  any 
timid  readers  who  may  fear  to  use  it  at  the  strength 
named,  they  may  take  courage  from  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Barter  regularlv  uses  it  at  the  rate  of  a  quarter  of  a 
pound  to  a  gallon  of  water,  but  applied,  be  it  remem- 
bered, over  the  straw  covering.  Bo  beneficial  is  salt  to 
Mushroom  beds  that  it  is  used  regularly  whenever 
bearing  beds  require  watering,  and  it  was  found  just 
as  the  quantity  was  increased  so  the  crops  were 
improved,  and  the  Mushrooms  were  rendered  more 
white  and  fleshy. 

OATEEBINQ.  MOSHBOOUa 
Different  opinions  are  held  by  cultivators  relative  to 
the  best  method  of  gathering  Mushrooms.  Some  advo- 
cate and  practise  cutting  them,  removing  the  stems  a 
few  days  aiterwarda  when  they  can  be  withdrawn  easily; 
others  pull  them  up,  but  usually  do  it  in  a  very  cantious 
manner  as  if  afraid  of  disturbing  the  beds  and  arrest- 
ing the  growth  of  further  produce.    When  the  writer 


received  his  first  lessons  in  Mushroom  culture  thirty- 
five  years  ago  it  was  regarded  as  little  short  of  criminal 
to  pull  Mushrooms,  the  orthodox  plan  being  to  cut 
them.  If  the  old  practitioners  who  gathered  the  crops 
BO  tenderly  and  almost  in  fear  and  trembling  lest  no 
others  should  follow,  could  see  the  manner  in  which 
Mushrooms  are  gathered  for  market  they  would  scarcely 
believe  their  own  eyes.  Not  only  are  they  torn 
ruthlessly  from  the  beds,  but  the  roots  are  dug  out  if 
they  are  not  sufficiently  broken  in  the  process  of  pull- 
ing. It  is  usual  to  have  two  baskets,  the  large 
Mushrooms  being  placed  in  one  and  the  "  buttons"  in 
the  other,  the  soil  being  knocked  off  the  roots  as  the 
work  proceeds.  When  the  stems  are  separated,  as 
many  are,  close  on  the  surface  of  the  bed,  leaving  the 
stump  undisturbed  in  the  soil,  this  stump  is  at  once 
scooped  out  with  a  knife,  leaving  a  round  open  cavity 
in  which  a  walnut  might  be  placed.  This  to  the  un- 
initiated appears  barbarous  work ;  it  looks  like  spoiling 
the  beds  and  preventing  the  production  of  sncceseionnd 
crops.  That  it  has  not  that  effect  is  certain,  or  those 
to  whom  every  pound  of  Mushrooms  is  an  object  would 
Bot  adopt  it.  The  result  of  the  digging-out  process  is 
the  direct  opposite  of  that  indicated.   Instead  of  impair- 


ing  the  productiveness  of  the  beds  it  increases  it,  and 
for  a  very  good  reason  that  is,  however,  not  very  easy 
to  make  intelligible  to  all.  If  the  lines  of  communica- 
tion— the  threads  of  the  mycelium — from  the  interior 
to  the  surface  of  the  beds  which  terminate  in  clusters 
of  Mushrooms  are  not  broken  the  strength  of  the  beds 
— the  Mushroom-producing  force,  is  expended  on  the 
old  stumps,  and  very  frequently,  indeed  almost  invari- 
ably, finds  expression  in  masses  of  fluff  of  a  cauliflower- 
like appearance,  or  a  gigantic  mass  of  mould  or  fungus. 
These  masses  if  permitted  speedily  attain  the  size  of 
dinner  plates,  and  no  more  marketable  Mushrooms  are 
produced  where  they  occur;  but  on  tibe  other  hand,  when 
the  stumps  are  scooped  out  and  the  mycelium  lines 
are  severed,  small  tubercles  form  at  the  end  of  each  and 
speedily  develope  into  Mushrooms.  The  effect  of  this 
is  that  rings  of  fine  produce  form  round  each  cavity, 
and  thus  the  productiveness  of  the  beds  is  prolonged 
and  increased.  Hundreds  of  gardeners  know  nothing 
of  this,  and  there  are  few  probably  who  dare  practise 
it  boldly  at  first ;  but  if  they  were  to  see  the  thousands 
of  indentures  or  cavities  made  in  a  Mushroom  ridge  in 
removing  the  crop,  and  a  week  hence  see  the  fine  rings 
of  Mushrooms  springing  round  each  cavity,  they  would 
at  once  perceive  the  soundness  of  the  practice  of  dig- 
ging out  the  roots  ;  and  if  for  the  saJce  of  experiment 
some  stumps  were  left  imdisturbed,  and  they  could  also 
see  the  result — the  great  masses  of  mould  and  no 
Mushrooms — they  would  be  still  further  convinced  that 
the  skilled  market  growers  have  excellent  reasons  for 
the  practice  described. 

Endeavour  has  been  made  to  show  as  faithfully  as 
possible  in  the  accompanying  engraving  examples  of 
digging  and  non-digging  the  stumps  out  of  Mushroom 
beds  at  the  time  of  gathering  the  crop^  and  the  effects 
in  one  part  of  Mushrooms  springing  round  the  inden- 
tures are  apparent,  while  in  the  other,  where  the 
stumps  were  not  disturbed,  there  is  a  large  white  mass 
of  mould  and  no  Mushrooms, 

It  may  be  urged  against  this  system  of  gathering  the 
crops  that  beds  have  continued  bearing  when  a  different 
method  has  been  pursued.  This  may  be  the  fact,  as  it 
is  equally  a  fact  that  one  man  has  travelled  over  the 
Falls  of  Niagara  on  a  tight  rope,  and  another  crossed 
the  channel  in  a  balloon,  but  these  are  neither  safe  nor 
sure  modes  of  transit  for  others  to  attempt.  And  in 
the  subject  in  hand — obtaining  the  greatest  quantity  of 
Mushrooms  from  prepared  beds — ^the  object  is  to  point 
out  a  path  that  shall  be  the  safest  and  the  best  for  all 
to  traverse  who  may  engage  in  the  work. 

(To  to  contlnntd.) 


STANDARD  ROSES. 


There  is  a  cry  recently  raised  against  standard  Roses  which 
I  Yentnre  to  think  has  been  taken  up  and  pushed  beyond  the 
bounds  of  reason  and  common  sense,  as  many  a  cry  has  been  in 
times  gone  by.  If  I  were  asked,  "  Whence  this  cir  ? "  I  should 
answer  that  it  has  apparently  been  started  by  those  who  are 
innocent  of  this  particular  form  of  the  Rose  while  abounding 
in  dwarfs,  I  cannot  understand  why  standard  Roses,  which 
in  the  past  have  been  admitted  on  the  highest  authority  indis- 
pensable in  the  composition  of  garden  scenery  and  otherwise 
desirable  in  both  large  and  small  gardens,  should  be  altogether 
undesirable  now.  Is  not  the  cry  an  exemplification  of  the  old 
fable  of  the  "Fox  and  the  Grapes ? "  Neyertheless,  I  am  free  to 
admit  that  the  former  popularity  of  the  name,  and  the  matchless 
splendour  of  the  objects  both  as  indiyidnals  and  in  groups,  haye 
led  people  deficient  in  taste  to  place  them  in  unsuitable  positions. 
But  this  surely  tells  no  more  against  their  proper  employment 


than  the  trayeller^s  tale  of  the  savage's  use  of  an  Englishman's 
wardrobe  does  against  the  proper  employment  by  the  owner  of 
any  special  article  of  civilised  dress. 

One  great  use  of  standard  Roses  in  large  gardens  is  the  elevated 
masses  of  colour  they  present  to  the  eye  both  in  near  and  distant 
views,  while  in  small  gardens  the  avenue  of  standards  is  often 
one  of  its  prettiest  features.  Then  what  is  more  beautiful  in  the 
conservatory  than  standard  Tea-scented  Roses  ?  Without  follow- 
ing out  all  the  use6  to  which  they  may  be  advantageously  applied, 
I  venture  to  predict  that  they  who  discard  them  from  their 
gardens  now  will  miss  them  greatly  in  the  future,  and  seek 
in  vain  for  something  that  will  satisfactorily  fill  their  places. 
With  greater  reason  might  a  cry  have  been  raised  against  the 
sorts  of  Roses  that  have  been,  nnd  still  are,  in  some  instances 
grown  as  standards.  Here,  indeed,  is  the  modicum  of  truth  in 
the  cry  which  gives  it  a  temporary  hold  on  the  public  mind,  ana 
renders  the  matter  worthy  of  investigation. 

It  is  beyond  controversy  that  the  natural  term  of  life  of  certain 
sorts  of  Roses  when  grown  as  standards  is  three  years,  two  years,  or 
even  one  year  only,  as  that  of  man  is  threescore  years  and  ten, 
and  that  a  prolongation  of  this  term  carries  with  it  all  the  accom- 
paniments of  old  age.  What  will  the  uninitiated  say  when  thry 
are  told  that  certain  sorts  of  Roses  seen  at  the  Rose  shows  are 
budded  yearly  by  the  exhibitors,  and  never  cared  for  after  they 
have  given  their  first  year's  blooms?  But  it  may  here  be  asked 
"  Why  does  the  Rose-gro<Ver*  bring  such  ephemeral  goods  into 
the  market?"    His  reply  prolm^ly  would  be,  "Why  does  the 

Eublic  persist  in  purchasing  them  ? "  and  add  that  it  is  not  his 
usiness  to  dictate  to  his  customers  what  they  shall  buy,  but  to  be 
prepared  to  supply  what  they  demand.  The  remedy  on  the  part 
of  the  purchaser  would  be  to  choose  his  sorts  from  trees  teen 
growing  in  nurseries  or  gardens,  and  in  doing  so  inquire  (if  the 
fact  is  not  apparent  on  the  surface  by  the  age  of  the  tree  or  other- 
wise) whether  the  sort  has  a  good  constitution  and  habit  as  well 
as  a  handsome  flower.  There  is  one  special  advantage  in  growing 
Roses  as  standards  which  was  suggested  to  me  by  an  old  friend, 
a  distinguished  horticulturist,  when  discussing  the  subject  the 
other  day,  and  I  will  put  it  in  his  words — "  I  agree  ?rith  all  you 
say,  and  will  add  one  reason  more  ;  in  growing  Roses  as  standards 
the  flowers  are  brought  near  to  our  eyes  and  noses,  and  those  who, 
like  you  and  I,  are  growing  old  have  not  to  bend  the  back  or  go 
on  all  fours  to  see  and  smell  them."— WILLIAM  Paul,  PavTs 
JfurserieSf  Waltham  Crou. 


A  COTTAGER'S  PEAS. 


It  is  very  gratifying  to  observe  how  great  is  the  interest  that 
many  hardworking  sons  of  toil — the  agricultural  labourers,  in 
some  rural  districts — take  in  the  cultivation  of  their  gardens,  and 
how  fine  are  the  crops  they  produce.  Local  exhibitions  of  garden 
produce  have  stimulated,  not  to  superior  culture  only,  but  to  the 
acquisition  of  new  varieties,  which  it  might  be  imagined  could 
only  be  obtained  by  the  affluent ;  but  when  a  man,  however 
humble  his  position  may  be,  has  a  strong  and  firm  desire  to  excel 
and  distance  his  neighbours  in  the  rarity  or  excellence  of  his  crops 
he  will  soon  find  a  way  to  procure  the  best  varieties  obtainable 
"  regardless  of  price."  At  the  first  glance  it  is  not  improbable 
that  there  may  be  some  excellent  individuals  who  are  animated 
with  the  best  possible  motives,  and  earnestly  desirous  of  seeing 
their  humbler  friends  prosperous,  who  may  deem  it  highly  impru- 
dent for  a  man  earning  not  more  than  2«.  6d.  per  day  to  give 
more  than  that  sum  for  a  small  packet  of  Peas  or  a  pound  of  Pota- 
toes. But  it  by  no  means  follows  that  the  man  who  does  that  is 
imprudent ;  on  the  contrary,  it  is  evidence  of  thoughtfulness  and 
enterprise,  which  not  infrequently  brings  a  reward. 

Recently  in  my  travels  I  was  surprimd  to  find  in  the  garden  of 
a  labourer  one  of  the  finest  examples  of  Pea  culture  I  have  seen. 
The  occupant  of  this  garden  had  been  a  prisewinner  in  some 
cottagers*  classes  at  a  local  show.  He  there  saw  some  of  the 
newer  varieties  of  Peas,  and  resolved  to  have  them  and  grow  them 
as  well  or  better  than  those  that  had  arrested  his  attention.  He 
purchased  the  new  varieties  in  small  quantities,  grew  them  well, 
and  saved  the  seed.  The  surplus  of  this  he  selle  locally,  and  more 
than  recoups  himself  for  his  original  outlay,  and  has  extremely 
fine  and  very  profitable  rows  of  Peas  into  the  bargain. 

Like  a  wise  man  he  does  not  sow  his  Peas  in  parallel  rows  a 
few  feet  apart — that  is  to  say,  instead  of  having  five  rows  10  yards 
long  each,  side  by  side,  he  has  one  row  60  y^s  in  length.  He 
prefers  the  row  at  the  side  of  ,a  walk  as  economising  space,  the 
ground  on  the  other  side  being  planted  with  early  Potatoes,  which 
do  not  exclude  the  light  and  air  from  the  Peas,  hence  the  haulm 
is  sturdy,  strong,  and  fruitful. 

The  ground  is  prepared  as  if  for  a  row  of  Celery  to  be  grown 
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for  a  prize,  and  the  trencb  is  not  quite  filled  when  the  Peas  are 
sown  and  coyeied.  Provision  is  tbus  made  for  applying  liquid 
manure  quickly  and  in  large  quantity  as  may  be  needed.  Thin 
Fowiu^  is  practised,  as  saving  seed,  vvhich  is  costly,  and  the  seed 
so  saved  pays  for  the  manure  that  is  used  to  make  the  rows  so 
vigorous  and  the  crop  so  fine. 

The  varieties  grown  freely  by  this  cottager  this  year  are  Tele- 
graph, Telephone,  Culverweirs  Giant  Marrow,  Stratagem,  and 
Pride  of  the  Market.  A  correspondent  on  page  163  last  week 
gave  the  preference  to  the  last-named  variety  over  Stratagem ; 
the  cottager  is  exactly  of  the  same  opinion.  He  regards  both  as 
Teij»  good,  but  says  Pride  of  the  Market  is  a  "  better  bearer  and 
better  eater."  As  to  Telegraph  and  Telephone,  the  former  he 
esteems  the  most  productive  and  generally  useful  '*  for  such  folk 
as  me,"  but  the  fatter  is  the  sweeter,  and  thinks  it  will  "  make 
a  good  parson^s  Pea ; "  but  he  says  "  Culverweirs  Giant  is  the 
biggest  of  all,"  and  he  shall  g^w  '*  a  lot  of  it."  Considering  it  is 
snch  a  new  Pea  he  has  "a  lot "  already,  and  as  he  has  tried  it  and 
found  it  <'  first-rate  "  when  cooked,  he  says  he  shall  "  go  in  "  for 
a  lot  more,  and  he  knows  he  can  sell  every  seed  at  a  "  long  figure." 
Certainly  the  crop  was  a  splendid  one,  the  row  7  feet  high  being 
laden  with  huge  well-filled  pods,  some  containing  thirteen  peas. 

Here,  then,  we  have  a  farm  labourer  purchasing  Peas  at  prices 
that  well-to-do  people  fear  to  give,  or  they  cannot  indulge  in  "  such 
extravagance ;"  but  when  a  man  gets,  as  this  man  easily  will  do, 
much  more  than  100  per  cent,  for  his  outlay,  growing  new  and 
dear  Peas  indicates  good  judgment  and  commendable  prudence, 
for  those  new  Peas  are  decidedly  the  most  profitable  crop  in  this 
working  man's  garden.  It  is  not  enough,  however,  to  buy  the 
Peas,  sow  them  without  special  care,  and  leave  them  to  take  their 
chance.  They  must,  as  the  man  says,  "  be  forced— make  a  show 
and  a  noise  to  cause  a  sensation,  then  eyerybody  who  sees  them 
wants  a  pint."  Perhaps  this  little  record  of  facts  may  be  sug- 
gestive to  some  readers  of  the  Journal  who  have  a  prejadice 
against,  or  think  tiiey  cannot  afford  to  parchase  "  new  Peas." — 
A  Travelleb. 

THE  COLOURS  OF  FLOWERS. 

On  pages  105  and  106  yon  notice  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  Tiews  on 
the  colours  cf  flowers.  It  seems  to  me  that  there  are  many  phe- 
nomena which  militate  against  his  conclusions,  and  which  should 
be  explained  before  these  can  be  accepted.  Mr.  Grant  Allen's 
theory  is  that  all  flowers  were  in  their  earliest  form  yellow ;  then 
some  of  them  became  white,  after  that  a  few  of  them  grew  to  be 
red  or  purple,  and  finally  a  oomparatiTely  small  number  acquired 
Taiioos  shades  of  lilac,  manye,  violet,  or  blue.  I  understand  his 
■zgnments  to  be,  1,  That  yellow  and  white  flowers  are  the  com- 
monest and  bine  the  rarest.  2,  That  stamens  aro  commonly 
yellow  ;  that  petals  are  modified  stamens ;  therefore  that  petals 
were  yellow  until  some  circumstance  arose  to  change  them. 
3,  That  the  smallest,  simplest,  and  most  regular  flowers  are  yellow 
or  white  ;  and  Uiat  as  flowers  advance  in  complexity  to  inegnlar 
petals,  to  a  united  corolla,  and  lastly  to  an  irregular  united  corolla, 
the  red  and  blue  shades  become  more  frequent.  4,  That  colours 
change  is  by  no  means  uncommon,  and  that  it  is  always — (I  am 
commenting  on  the  article  in  the  January  ComkiU ;  I  see  that 
your  quotation  is  **  in  almost  all  known  cases,"  so  perhaps  this  is 
somewhat  modified)~in  the  same  direction,  from  yellow  or  white, 
through  pink,  orange,  or  red,  to  purple  or  blue.  5,  That  the 
colours  of  flowers  are  liable  to  sport  back  to  those  of  their  ancestors, 
and  hence  white  specimens  are  common  in  the  red,  and  red, 
white,  or  purple  in  the  normally  blue  kinds. 

Now  to  take  these  in  order.  The  first  may  be  admitted ;  it  is, 
however,  no  proof  that  the  blue  flowers  hare  passed  through  other 
ttBgeB.  The  second  is  perhaps  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  strongest  argu- 
ment. It  is,  however,  merely  a  reasoning  from  the  probable. 
Many  botanists,  indeed,  suppose  petals  to  be  modifications  of  the 
leayes,  not  of  the  stamens  at  all  ;  and  in  the  yery  instances 
adduced  to  prove  the  contrary — the  staminodes  of  the  white  Water 
Lily,  the  rays  of  the  Mesembryanthemum,  the  extra  petals  of  tho 
double  Rose,  the  petaloid  filaments  of  the  Star  of  Bethlehem— 
the  modified  organs  take  from  the  very  first  the  colour  of  the 
outer  row  of  petiUs.  Was  a  case  eyer  known  of  a  double  flower  in 
which  the  extra  petals  retained  the  colour  of  the  stamens  instead 
of  adopting  that  of  the  corolla  7 

Mr.  Grant  AUen  shows,  no  doubt,  that  many  irregular  flowers 
are  coloured  blue  ;  and  he  quotes  the  Composites,  the  Labiates, 
the  Snapdragons,  and  the  Orchids  as  the  most  profoundly  modified 
of  all  existing  flowers,  and  also  those  in  which  blue  and  purple 
flowers  are  commonest ;  but  if  the  doctrine  of  regular  procession 
be  true,  it  seems  to  me  that  blue,  the  colour  of  the  fourth  stage, 
should  preyail  here,  not  purple  and  blue,  the  third  and  fourth 
taken  together.    Now,  if  we  were  asked  in  what  families  blue 


colour  is  most  prevalent,  I  think  we  should  mention  the  Flaxes, 
in  which  the  petals  are  regular  and  separate ;  the  Violets  and 
Spiderworts,  in  which  they  are  irregular  and  separate ;  the  Bell- 
flowers,  Gentians,  Nemophilas,  and  Borages,  in  which  they  are 
regular  and  combined.  Perhaps  we  might  add  Labiates,  though 
the  blues  of  the  order  seem  to  be  decidedly  outnumbered  by  the 
purples.  But  of  Mr.  Grant  Allen's  other  types  blue  is  by  no 
means  a  common  colour  in  the  Snapdragon  family.  The  Speed- 
wells are  our  only  native  examples  ;  and  in  the  Orohids,  the  most 
remarkably  developed  of  all  flowers,  I  believe  that  a  really  blue 
colour  is  unknown.  There  remain  the  Composites,  among  which, 
considering  the  vast  number  of  species,  the  small  number  of  blue 
flowers  is  very  remarkable ;  while  such  as  there  are  belong  chiefly, 
as  the  Succory,  Endive,  and  foreign  Lettuces,  to  the  Dandelion 
group,  which  Mr.  Grant  Allen  considers  the  least  advanced  in 
tiie  order,  and  which  is  certainly  characterised  by  the  enormous 
majority  of  yellow  flowers.  It  must  be  a  puzzle  for  the  theory  to 
account  for  the  small  number  of  intermediates  between  the  yellows 
and  the  blues* 

As  to  colour  change,  Mr.  Grant  Allen  quotes  one  instance— a 
Forget-me-not — of  passage  from  pale  yellow  through  pink  to  blue. 
I  doubt  if  he  could  name  a  second,  and  even  here  the  white  stage 
is  omitted.  Changes  from  white  or  pale  pink  to  crimson  are  no 
doubt  frequent.  Quisqualis  indica  might  have  been  added  to  the 
list,  and  the  Rose  which  we  call  Archduke  Charles.  But  there 
certainly  are  many  instances  of  change  in  the  reyerse  direction. 
Brunsfelsia  americana  changes  from  pure  white  to  primrose.  I 
believe  that  Solandra  grandiflora  does  much  the  same.  Mr.  Grant 
Allen  himself  describes  a  Wallflower  which  has  a  white  stage 
before  the  citron  yellow.  Again,  Ipomaea  rubro-ccomlea  fades 
from  azure  blue  to  reddish ;  an  arboreous  Solannm,  I  belieye 
S.  macranthum,  is  violet  the  first  day,  pale  lilac  the  second,  and 
silver  white  the  third,  while  the  changes  of  Francisoea  are  in  the 
same  direction.  1  should  draw  the  inference  that  white  and  blue 
flowers  often  change,  yellow  and  red  scarcely  eyer,  and  that  the 
cause  is  in  all  proUibility  merely  chemical  and  quite  unconnected 
with  heredity. 

Lastly,  the  sports  quoted  by  Mr.  Grant  AUen  are  admitted ; 
but  who  ever  heard  of  those  flowers  sporting  back  lo  yellow  7  It 
appears  to  me  that  this  alone  is  almost  conclusive  against  bine 
and  purple  flowers  having  passed  through  a  yellow  sti^e  as  well 
as  a  white  one.— William  Watebfield. 


THE  best:  MANURE. 


I  MAKE  no  pretence  to  a  knowledge  of  chemistry,  and  there- 
fore cannot  say  whether  Professor  Voelcker  (see  page  121)  is 
right  or  vm>ng  in  his  analysis  of  earth-closet  manure,  but  I  am 
prepared  to  say,  and  to  prove  if  necessary,  that  the  estimate  he 
places  on  it,  supposing  him  to  be  correctly  quoted  by  **Inquibeb," 
u  far  too  low,  and  that  most  fruits,  vegetables,  and  flowers  can 
be  grown  by  its  aid  alone  quite  as  satisfactorily  as  they  can  be 

E reduced  by  any  other  fertiliser,  either  natural  or  artificial.  I 
aye  often  wondered  why  the  earth-closet  system  has  not  been 
adopted  to  a  greater  extent.  It  seems  that  we  have  now  the  key 
to  the  mystery,  and  that  the  chemists  are  responsible  for  it. 
I  do  not  deny  the  valuable  aid  which  chemistry  has  rendered  to 
agriculture  and  horticulture,  but  it  would  be  madness  on  our  part, 
when  a  certain  manure  has  proved  practically  to  be  of  the  greate&t 

Cible  yalue,  to  throw  it  aside  simply  because  a  professor, 
ever  eminent,  cannot  find  the  fertilising  ingredients  in  it. 

"Inquirer"  seems  to  have  an  idea  that  chemists  are  infallible, 
and  that  we  are  bound  to  take  as  proven  everything  they  tell  ns. 
I  hope  the  chemists  themselves  do  not  think  so,  and,  indeed,  I 
know  they  cannot,  for  eyery  now  and  then  there  are  startling 
discoveries  which  in  a  great  measure  upset  their  former  theories, 
and  must  have  the  effect  of  foroing  them  sometimes  to  reconsider 
what  have  been  supposed  to  be  facts.  That  chemistry  has  a 
bright  future  before  it  I  am  certain,  but  what  is  wanted  is  original 
research  by  persons  unfettered  with  old  notions.  That  there  are 
such  in  the  &ld,  and  that  we  are  on  the  eve  of  great  discoyeries, 
may  be  gathered  from  one  or  two  papers  which  have  appeared 
in  this  Journal  of  late,  and  with  which  I  have  been  much  inter- 
ested, notably  the  review  on  the  *<  Report  of  the  Sussex  Associa- 
tion for  the  Improvement  of  Agriculture,"  which  was  published 
in  the  number  for  August  3rd. 

I  would  humbly  suggest  to  Professor  Voelcker,  or  any  other 
chemist  who  may  be  disposed  to  analyse  soil  from  an  earth  closet, 
that  he  obtains  bis  sample  elsewhere  than  from  a  prison  or  work- 
house, for  possibly  the  diet  and  exereise  enjoyed  by  the  inmates 
of  such  institutions  are  not  such  as  are  best  calculated  to  produce 
the  most  fertilising  material.  It  may  appear  presumptuous,  but 
I  altogether  object  to  the  statement  attributed  to  Dr.  Voelcker 
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''  that  the  high  estimate  of  the  yalae  of  earth-closet  manure  does 
not  rest  on  any  solid  fonndation/'  for  even  Dr.  Voelcker  himself, 
I  imagine,  does  not  denj  that  pnre  night  soil  contains  high  ma- 
nnrial  properties ;  and  granted  this  much,  I  wonld  ask,  What 
becomes  of  the  nitrogen,  &c.,  when  simple  dry  earth  is  mixed 
with  it  f  We  who  know  the  value  of  eiuth-closet  manure  take 
care  that  there  is  nothing  used  for  deodorising  which  can  have 
the  effect  of  driving  away  the  ammonia,  also  that  the  soil  is  in 
the  best  possible  condition  for  absorbing  it,  so  that  only  a  small 
quantity  is  needed.  To  dry  the  soil  after  it  has  used  by  the 
aid  of  strong  fire  heat  must  have  the  effect  of  driving  off  a  great 
deal  that  is  valuable,  and  the  practice  can  only  be  defended  where 
soil  is  more  valuable  than  manure — certainly  it  ought  not  to  be 
tolerated  in  any  but  our  largest  cities. 

"  Inquireb  "  must  remember  that  my  statements  rested  on 
something  more  than  theory.  I  was  simply  telling  my  readers 
what  had  been  used  for  the  production  of  vines  and  Grapes,  of 
which  a  well-known  writer  and  good  gardener  said  in  this  Journal 
last  October,  that  ''a  similar  example  of  culture  had  not  been 
attained  in  the  time  in  the  Queen's  dominions  ;"  and  as  nothing 
else  has  been  used  besides  what  was  described,  I  would  ask  "  IN- 
QUiBBB"  to  suggest  where  the  stimulant  came  from.  That  the 
small  quantity  of  SCanden's  manure  used  did  not  produce  it  I 
have  bad  proof  this  season,  which  I  will  partly  describe.  The 
earth-closet  manure  was  used  on  some  of  the  Vines,  and  as  there 
was  not  sufficient  for  all  it  was  used  on  those  which  were  supposed 
to  be  most  in  need  of  it,  an  extra  dressing  of  Standen's  manure 
being  given  to  those  which  had  none  of  the  favourite  mixture, 
and  the  difference  is  so  very  remarkable  that  I  am  now  prepared 
to  agree  with  "  SDraLE-HANDBD  "  that  I  make  a  mistake  in  using 
Standen's  manure  for  this  purpose.  I  have  used  it  hitherto  be- 
cause in  a  trial  with  several  other  concentrated  manures  a  few 
years  ago  I  found  it  to  be  the  most  satisfactory,  but  I  have  my 
doubts  whether  the  quality  is  of  so  high  a  standard  now  as  it 
once  was. 

I  wifh  to  tender  my  thanks  to  "  8ivolb-hakded  "  for  his 
papers  on  manuring.  I  hope  your  readers  will  turn  his  advice  to 
good  account— William  Taylor. 


FORGET-ME-NOTS. 


In  simple  unobtrusive  beauty  what  hardy  flowers  can  equal  the 
Forget-me-nots  7  Whether  they  be  growing  in  native  luxuriance 
near  some  shady  brook  or  stream,  in  the  most  humble  or  most 
elaborate  garden,  in  the  conservatory,  or  whether  we  see  the 
flowers  alone  in  vases  or  bouquets,  they  are  invariably  admired 
and  can  claim  a  position  amongst  the  most  general  favourites. 
Now  spring  bedding  is  so  fast  growing  in  popularity  increasing 
attention  is  being  paid  to  these  plants,  for  few  beds  are  more  effec- 
tive than  a  well-fllled  one  of  Forget-me-nots  with  some  suitable 
margin,  say  lines  of  red  and  white  Daisies.  Their  cultivation  in 
pots  also  is  being  greatly  extended,  and  many  growers  send  large 
quantities  to  market  in  spring  and  early  summer,  while  in  suit- 
able localities,  particularly  under  the  shade  of  fruit  trees,  acres  of 
these  plants  are  grown  to  afford  flowers  for  cutting.  Such 
evidence  of  the  demand  existing  for  them  is  sufficient  apology,  if 
any  be  needed,  for  devoting  a  little  attention  to  these  charming 
plants,  especially  as  the  present  season  is  a  suitable  one  for  seed- 
sowing  to  obtain  a  stock  in  spring. 

Names  to  many  persons  possess  considerable  interest,  and  few 
plant  names  are  invested  with  more  romance  than  the  Forgei-me- 
not.  Everyone  knows  the  German  legend  of  the  unfortunate  but 
devoted  lover  whose  exclamation  as  he  threw  the  flower  to  his  lady 
on  the  river  bank  is  said  to  have  given  it  the  popular  title  which 
it  still  bears.  It  is  not,  however,  so  generuly  known,  as  Dr. 
Prior  has  pointed  out,  that  quite  a  different  plant  was  long  desig- 
nated Forget-me-not  both  in  England  and  on  the  continent  The 
old  writers,  Oerarde,  Parkinson,  and  many  others,  all  bestow  this 
title  upon  the  Ajuga  Cbamsepitys,  not  on  account  of  its  beauty  or 
from  any  similar  romantic  associations  to  those  connected  with 
the  Myosotis  palustris,  but  from  its  possessing  a  nauseous  flavour 
which  is  likely  to  dwell  in  the  memory  of  those  who  have 
tasted  the  plant.  Veronica  Chamaedrys  has  also  been  so  named 
in  Denmark  and  elsewhere,  while  it  appears  to  have  been  bestowed 
upon  some  plant  in  the  middle  ages  which  cannot  be  now 
recognised.  The  English  name  of  Scorpion  Grass  refers  to  the 
inflorescence,  which  is  considered  to  resemble  the  tail  of  a  scorpion. 
As  a  popular  name,  however,  Forget-me-not  is  much  preferable, 
and  is  often  adopted  now  for  the  whole  genu?,  though  originally 
restricted  to  one  species.  The  botanical  title  Myosotis  is  an  old 
classical  name,  having  been  employed  by  Pliny  and  others,  and 
signifies  Mouse-ear^  in  reference  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves. 

The  species  of  Myosotis  are  rather  numerous.  Between  fifty  and 


sixty  are  known  besides  some  varietiefl ;  but  few  are  in  general 
cultivation  even  in  large  collections  of  hardy  plants,  and  more 
than  half  a  dozen  species  are  rarely  seen  in  any  but  botanic  gardens. 
Of  so  large  a  numoer  it  may  be  readily  imagined  that  many  are 
unfitted  for  general  cultivation,  being  wanting  in  the  richness  of 
colour  or  size  of  blooms  which  characterise  the  best  of  thbse  now 
grown.  The  true  Forget-me-not  (Myosdtis  palustris)  is  Uie  most 
common,  and  for  gener^  garden  culture  is  very  useful,  especially 
in  rather  moist  situations  ;  and  its  free  growth,  abundant  bright 
blue  fiowers,  and  long-continued  beauty  are  its  great  recommenda- 
tions. One  variety  named  semperflorens  continues  blooming:  very 
late  in  the  season.  As  this  is  a  perennial  plant,  when  once  altock 
is  obtained  it  is  little  trouble  afterwards,  but,  like  other  specils  of 
the  same  type,  it  is  benefited  by  oocasic^  lifting,  the  soil  being 
freshened  by  the  addition  of  a  little  light  rich  compost  It  can 
be  increased  by  division  of  the  plants,  buttings,  or  seeds. 

M.  sylvatica  (the  Wood  Forget-me-not)  is  also  well  known  and 
thrives  well  in  beds  and  borders,  but  appears  best  when  grown  in 
dense  clumps.  Though  preferring  a  somewhat  damp  and  sh^dy 
situation,  this  will  succeed  in  drier  positions  than  the  preceding, 
and  its  bright  blue  flowers  are  always  welcome. 

M.  dissiti flora  is  an  acknowledged  favourite  with  all ;  the  early 
season  at  which  it  blooms  and  the  great  size  of  the  flowers  well 
entitling  it  to  its  popularity.  This  has  proved  invaluable  for  spring 
bedding,  and  for  culture  in  pots  to  afford  a  supply  of  flowers  early 
in  the  season  it  is  also  greatly  appreciated.  The  size  and  clear 
blue  colour  of  the  flowers  admirably  adapt  them  for  bouquets, 
buttonholes,  or  floral  decoration  generally,  especially  as  they  are 
obtainable  at  a  season  when  such  are  most  in  demand.  A  plen- 
tiful stock  can  be  raised  from  seed  sown  at  the  present  time  in 
prepared  beds  outside  or  in  pans  or  pots  for  forcing.  A  compost 
of  light  loam,  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  little  well- 
decayed  manure  and  sand,  suit  it  well,  water  being  liberally  sup- 
plied in  dry  weather  to  beds  outside  and  to  plants  in  pots.  Most 
forms  of  Myosotis,  in  fact,  except  the  alpines,  require  abundance 
of  water,  but  they  are  impatient  of  any  approach  to  stagnation, 
particularly  when  grown  in  pots.  Varieties  have  been  obtained 
with  flowers  greatly  snrpassmg  the  ordinary  type  in  size,  two 
named  splenctena  and  graadiflora  being  sinularly  good  in  this 
respeot 

M.  azorica,  a  compact-growing  species  of  branching  habit,  often 
not  exceeding  6  incneii  in  height,  is  one  of  the  best  for  pot  culture ; 
and  though  its  flowers  are  not  so  brilliantly  blue  as  some  of  its 
allies,  they  are  so  freely  produced  that  a  well-grown  plant  appears 
to  be  literally  a  mass  of  blooms.  It  is  on  this  account  that  the 
Azorean  Forget-me-not  is  prized  for  pots,  and  when  arranged  in 
the  marginal  rows  of  groups  or  on  stipes  the  plants  have  a  most 
pleasing  effect.  A  white-flowered  variety  has  been  obtained,  and 
IS  grown  as  a  companion  to  thifk 

M.  rupioola  is  a  charming  little  alpine  plant  that  is  more  at 
home  on  the  rockery  than  in  open  beas,  and  if  a  suitable  nook  be 
assigned  it,  moderately  sheltered  and  not  too  dry,  it  will  thrive 
and  flower  as  well  as  could  be  desired.  In  pots  also  it  is  extremely 
pretty,  but  a  little  attention  is  needed  to  ensure  its  success  under 
that  method  of  cultivation.  It  is  extremely  dwarf,  2  or  3  inchea 
high,  of  tufted  habit,  and  the  bright  blue  flowers  are  abundantly 
produced,  possessing,  moreover,  an  additional  recommendation^ 
a  slight  but  agreeable  fragrance.  It  may  be  readily  increased  by 
seed,  cuttings,  or  division  of  the  plants. 

Of  the  varieties  grown,  in  adaition  to  those  mentioned  above 
Myosotis  Weirleigh  Surprise  must  by  no  means  be  omitted,  its 
pretty  blue  and  white-striped  flowersboingso  distinct  in  appearance 
from  all  others  in  the  genus.  M.  Imi^ratrice  Elizabeth,  with 
purplish  blue  flowers  and  of  dwarf  habi^  well  suiting  it  for  pots, 
IS  also  a  useful  variety,  and  to  these  may  be  added  the  variegated 
form  M.  elegantissima,  which  is  so  well  adapted  for  the  margins 
of  sping  beds  or  as  clumps  in  the  mixed  border.  Many  more 
species  might  be  enumerated,  all  possessing  some  attractions,  but 
tne  above  will  be  found  sufficient  in  most  gardens,  and  a  few 
particulars  regarding  the  general  cultivation  may  now  be  given. 

The  quickest  mode  of  raising  a  stock  of  Forget-me-nots,  even  of 
the  perennialf*,  is  by  seeds,  which  most  produce  very  freely,  and 
as  these  readily  germinate,  abundance  of  plants  can  thus  be  soon 
obtained.  When  preparing  for  a  display  next  spring  the  seed 
should  be  sown  at  once,  either  in  prepared  beds  of  light  mode- 
rately rich  soil,  from  which  the  young  plsmts  can  be  f3terwards 
tran^erred  to  the  positions  where  they  are  required,  or  the  seed 
can  be  sown  in  the  allotted  beds  and  the  plants  remain  without 
being  transplanted.  Wherever  there  is  much  demand  for  flowers 
it  is  well  to  have  a  bed  in  a  shady  position,  where  the  supply  can 
be  prolonged  until  autumn.  For  culture  in  pots  similar  treatment 
may  be  afforded — namely,  the  seeds  can  be  either  sown  in  the  pots, 
or  the  young  plants  raised  in  beds  can  be  pricked  out  when  large 
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enough  either  into  60  or  48-flize  according  to  their  size.  Incieas- 
ing  tbe  stock  bj  cuttings  or  division  of  the  plants  is  best  attended 
to  in  spring,  the  first-named  being  inserted  in  light  sandy  soil,  and 
the  dirisions  need  meielj  to  be  tnmsplanted  and  well  supplied 
with  water. — h,  0. 
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COLLECTIONS  OF  SEEDS. 

Mr.  Babtbum  on  page  114  has,  it  appears  to  me,  no  substan- 
tial cause  of  complamt.  He  admits  the  seeds  he  obtained  in 
"  collections  "  were  good,  and  does  not  deny  the  collections  were 
cheap.  This  bein^  so,  why  should  he  object  to  the  names  of  the 
firms  which  supplied  the  seeds  being  piefized  to  the  Tarieties  7 
If  any  seedsman  introduces  a  new  and  distinct  "  Pea,  Lettuce,  or 
any  other  vegetable,*'  he  has  a  perfect  right  to  have  his  name 
attached  to  it,  and  it  is  obviously  the  same  as  regards  a  firm.  If 
the  vegetable  is  not  new  but  in  eeneral  cultivation  the  name 
of  any  particular  firm  prefixed  to  it  is  of  no  moment,  and  Mr. 
Bartrum  will  do  no  one  an  injustice  by  not  naming  the  firm,  for 
tbe  variety  wiU  be  the  same  by  whomsoever  supplied ;  and  in 
such  a  case  how  can  a  purchaser  properly  regara  himself  as  a 
**  creature  "  of  the  firm  who  supplied  the  seeds  ? 
^  Mr.  Bartrum  also  complains  of  "  paying  too  dearly  for  exer- 
cising his  right  of  private  judgment"  in  one  sentence,  and  in 
another  he  states  the  additional  cost  was  incurred  "  because  more 
seeds  were  sent  in  each  packet  than  he  required."  No  doubt 
the  quantities  ordered  were  sent,  and  a  seedsman  can  hardly  be 
blamed  for  executing  an  order  correctly.  The  "  judRment "  of  the 
purchaser  appears  to  have  been  at  fault.  In  seeking  a  remedy 
your  correspondent  asks  if  he  shouM  "order  by  the  ounce." 
Order  what  ?  An  ounce  of  Celery  seetl,  for  instance,  might  be  too 
much,  and  an  ounce  of  Onion  seed  not  sufficient  for  his  garden 
and  for  raising  produce  for  his  family.  It  appears  to  me  as  a 
gardener  that  Mr.  Bartrum  has  either  said  too  much  or  not  enough 
on  the  question  which  perplexes  him.  There  are  many,  no  doubt, 
willing  to  help  him,  but  it  is  not  easy  for  them  to  do  so  effectively 
as  the  matter  now  stands. 

For  many  years  I  have  had  to  supply  a  family  of  twenty 
persons  with  vegetables,  and  it  has  been  incumbent  on  me  to  do 
so  as  economically  as  possible.  I  have  twice  purchased  collections 
of  seeds,  but  good  as  they  were  they  did  not  satisfy  me.  There 
were  too  much  of  some  and  not  enough  of  other  seeds.  I  have 
found  the  best  results  from  making  my  own  selection :  and  by 
having  regard  to  the  price  of  the  different  varieties,  and  knowing 
exactly  what  were  required  of  each,  the  aggregate  cost  has  not 
been  appreciably  greater,  while  the  returns  have  been  decidedly 
better  than  by  relying  on  "collections,"  and  being  troubled  with 
the  consequent  waste  of  surplus  seeds  on  the  one  hand  and  short- 
comings on  the  other.  It  would  have  been  perfectly  easy  for  me 
to  have  spent  four  guineas  instead  of  two  and  have  no  more  seeds 
nor  useful  crops,  but  exercising  my  right  of  "  private  judgment " 
nothing  of  this  kind  occurred,  or  most  certainly  the  rector  would 
have  deemed  my  judgment  faulty. 

No  one  can  well  select  seeds  for  another,  at  least  it  would  be 
impossible  for  anyone  to  select  them  in  my  case,  for  the  simple 
reason  that  some  things  are  scarcely  wanted  to  which  others 
attach  importance  ;  but  on  knowing  the  extent  of  ground  and 
number  of  persons  to  supply  with  vegetable?,  an  approximate 
idea  can  be  formed  of  the  quantity  of  seeds  that  will  be  needed. 

My  vegetable  seed  bill  has  never  exceeded  £3.  When  I  tried 
a  two-guinea  "collection'*  it  was  quite  insufficient,  and  a  three- 
guinea  one  did  not  greatly  improve  matters,  as  there  was  so  much 
seed  that  could  not  be  utilised,  and  the  varieties  of  Peas,  for  instance, 
were  not  satisfactory.  I  now  leave  the  "collections  "  for  amateurs 
who  are  not  acquainted  with  the  varieties  that  are  sent,  or  are 
not  particular  about  them  so  long  as  they,  can  get  as  much  as 
possible  for  their  money.  For  such  persons  the  ready-made 
packages  are  both  cheap  and  useful. 

The  question  of  Peas,  as  submitted  by  Mr.  Bartrum,  is  very 
much  a  question  of  soU.  In  the  soil  at  my  disposal  Yeitch's 
Perfection  does  not  fiourish,  nor  are  any  dwarf  Peas  profitable. 
With  three  varieties— William  L,  Champion  of  England,  and  Ne 
Plus  Ultra — I  can  have  Peas  as  long  as  they  are  procurable,  and 
I  think  as  good  in  quality  as  is  producible.  It  is  quite  certain 
I  could  not  obtain  an  equally  satisfactory  supply  from  the  varie- 
ties Mr.  Bartrum  has  submitted.  Hundredfold  is  very  productive 
and  good  in  colour,  but  so  inferior  in  quality  that  I  have  long 
sinoe  discarded  it  I  fail  also  to  see  the  exercise  of  sound 
judgment  in  having  three  varieties  of  early  Peas  if  a  supply  of 
the  best  quality  is  the  only  object. 

Another  word.  Mr.  Bartrum  speaks  about  his  gardeners.  If  I 
were  in  the  fortunate  position  of  a  gentleman  keeping  gardeners, 
1  should  expect  one  of  them  at  least  to  be  competent  to  select 
seeds  to  the  best  advantage  both  in  an  economical  and  alimentary 


point  of  view  for  stocking  my  garden.  My  rector  once,  with  the 
object  of  reducing  expenditure,  made  his  own  selection  of  seeds, 
but  it  only  ended  in  reducing  tiie  supply  of  good  vegetables.  He 
has  sinoe  left  the  selection  to  myself,  reserving  to  himself  his 
undoubted  right,  with  which  I  most  cheerfully  comply,  of  dis- 
cussing the  list  with  me  before  the  order  is  transmitted.  It  is 
thus,  we  think,  we  get  the  best  return  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
I  have  always  felt  it  my  duty  to  strive  as  earnestly  as  my  em- 
ployer to  "keep  the  bills  down,"  and  this  has  proved  sound  policy, 
for  since  adopting  it  I  have  been  encouraged  by  a  "  double  rise  *' 
in  wages  without  the  payer  of  them,  I  trust,  being  a  penny  the 
poorer.— A  Pabson's  Gabdeneb. 


ON  BUDDING  AND  GRAFTING :  or  THE  INFLUENCE 

OF  THE  STOCK  UPON  THE  SCION  AND  VICE  VERSA, 

[Bead  at  a  meeting  of  the  North  of  Scotland  HorUcnltnnl  ABMCiation 
at  Aberdeen  on  August  18th,  188S.] 

In  presenting  this  paper  to  the  members  of  the  North  of  Scotland 
Horticultural  Association,  I  would  observe  that  I  do  so  with  some 
diffidence.  It  must  not  be  considered  by  any  means  to  be  original 
or  even  exhaustive;  the  subject  is  so  vast,  so  full  of  interest,  and  so 
imperfectly  understood,  that  I  can  only  skim  over  the  surface  by  a 
recitation  of  some  £eietB  that  have  come  under  my  own  observation 
and  that  of  others  from  time  to  time,  leaving  it  with  you  for  general 
discussion.  I  have  selected  this  subject  mainly  with  a  det^ire  to 
direct  the  attention,  especially  of  the  younger  members  of  your 
Association,  to  the  great  importance  of  correct  observation  and 
research,  with  a  careful  noting  of  facts  as  they  may  occur.  It  is  in 
this  way,  and  in  this  way  only,  that  the  great  truths  of  Nature  can 
be  elucidated,  and  in  our  search  after  the  why  and  the  wherefore 
some  rays  of  light  may  appear.  This  subject  is  one — if  ever  it  will  be 
thoroughly  imderstood,  will  only  be  so  by  the  careful  accumulation 
of  facts,  and  in  this  way  everyone  may  aid.  It  is  a  subject  in 
which  I  have  not  been  altogether  idle,  and  one  in  which  I  have  for 
many  years  taken  a  great  amount  of  interest. 

The  art  of  grafting  seems  to  have  been  known  from  the  very 
earliest  times.  We  read  in  Scripture,  in  the  eleventh  chapter  of 
St  Paul's  Epistle  to  the  Bomans,  twen^-fourth  verse,  **For  if  thou 
wort  cut  out  of  the  Olive  tree  which  is  wild  by  nature,  and  were 
graffed  contrary  to  nature  into  a  good  Olive  tree,  how  much  more 
shall  these,  which  be  the  natural  branches,  be  graffed  into  their 
own  Olive  tree."  Pliny,  Aristotle,  and  others  of  the  ancient  philo- 
sophers also  speak  of  grafting ;  but  as  far  as  can  be  gleaned  the 
principles  appear  to  have  been  very  imperfectly  understood.  The 
practice  seems  to  have  been  to  engraft  the  wild  into  the  garden 
tree  to  promote  firuitfulness,  &c.  '^e  also  read  in  old  books  absurd 
stories  of  Boses  becoming  black  by  being  grafted  on  the  Black  Cur- 
rant (this  is  even  vouched  for  by  eome  to  the  present  time),  and 
that  the  blood-red  Oranges  derive  their  colour  through  being 
grafted  on  the  Pomegranate  *,  and  Virgil  it  is  that  spedcs  of  Plum 
trees  bearing  Cornels,  and  Apples,  Pears,  &c.,  and  in  Columella  it  is 
asserted  that  the  Vine  may  be  grafted  on  the  Fig — a  declaration  the 
impossibility  of  which  had  to  be  formally  proved  in  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes,  Paris,  by  the  Director,  M.  Thouin,  not  a  great  many 
years  ago. 

It  is  a  imiversal  law  of  Nature  that  no  plants  will  engraft  on  each 
other  which  do  not  belong  to  the  same  natural  order.  Even  species 
which  are  distantly  related  cannot  be  united  to  each  o'her.  We 
cannot  graft  an  Apple  on  a  Plum  or  a  Bose  upon  a  Thorn.  For  any 
organic  union  to  take  place  there  must  be  a  great  similarity  in  the 
organisation  and  secretions  of  the  plants  to  be  united.  That  similarity 
exists  between  the  Apple  and  the  Crab  and  between  the  Peach 
and  Plum,  consequently  they  take  on  each  other.  It  does  not  exist 
between  the  Apple  and  Plum.  If,  then,  there  is  this  physiological 
impossibility  of  uniting  plants  of  the  same  natural  order,  the  belong- 
ing to  which  necessarily  implies  a  great  similarity  of  structure  and 
constitution,  how  can  it  be  possible  in  the  case  of  plants  of  different 
natural  orders,  which  necessarily  implies  a  great  dissimilarity  of 
structure,  &c.  P  Mistletoe,  being  a  parasite,  is  an  exception.  Animals 
of  different  species  mix  not  together,  and  what  is  true  of  animals  is 
true  of  plants. 

The  merely  mechanical  operations  of  budding  and  grafting  need 
not  be  here  discussed — ^the  physiological  principles  to  Be  studied  are 
the  same.  The  cutting,  or  portion  cut  off,  forms  the  bud  or  scion, 
as  the  case  may  be,  and  the  rooted  plant  on  which  it  is  worked  the 
stock.  The  operations  in  both  budding  and  grafting  are  performed 
whilst  the  sap  is  in  motion,  or,  in  other  words,  when  the  tissues  are 
in  a  forming  state.  It  is  these  tissues  which  are  formed  by  the  cells 
of  the  cambium,  which  lies  between  the  surface  of  the  alburnum 
and  the  inner  bark  coming  in  contact  that  effect  the  union.  In 
grafting,  he  it  noted  that  wood  will  not  join  to  wood  however  care- 
fully fitted,  neither  will  bark  to  bark,  the  bark  being  a  part  already 
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farmod ;  not  even  the  innt  r  bark,  although  nearly  all  gardening 
books  that  treat  of  the  subject  say  '*  it  i$  on  the  junction  of  the  inner 
barks  that  Buccess  depends."  This  is  tiU')  only  to  the  ex  toot,  that  if 
the  inner  barks  are  fitted  the  substances  immediately  below  will  be 
also  in  contact. 

PLANTS  MAY  BE  GRAFTED  ON  BOOTS  OR  PIECE3  OF  ROOTS. 

Grafting  may  also  be  performed  on  the  roots  of  plants,  pieces 
'  of  the  roots  being  used,  for  that  wliich  hinders  the  grovth  of 

Sieces  of  root  into  young  branches  is  merely  the  want  of  bud^i.   The 
ifference  between  ihc  internal  organisation  of  a  root  and  a  branch 
is  very  trifling. 

Mr.  Knight  was  the  first  physiologist  who  showed  the  possi- 
bility of  grafting  on  roots,  an  account  of  which  was  given  to  the 
Horticultural  i^ociety  in  1811,  and  he  at  the  same  time  suggested 
the  possibility  of  the  practice  being  applied  to  scarce  herbaceous 
plants,  Dahlias,  &c.  It  is  now  much  practised  for  Clematis, 
Boses,  PsBonias,  and  similar  plants. 

THE  OBJEOTS  OF  BT7DDINQ  AND  GRAFTING. 

The  direct  object  of  either  budding  or  grafting  is — sec  Lindley's 
"  Theory  of  Horticulture,"  which  should  bo  carefully  studied  by 
every  gardener — to  multiply  a  given  species  or  variety  more  readily 
than  it  could  be  done  by  any  outer  means.  I  f  this,  however,  were 
the  only  purpose  of  the  cultivator  the  stock  that  is  most  readily  pro- 
curable would  be  obviously  the  best.  Thus  it  was  the  ordinary  prac- 
tice of  nurseryir.en  to  take  the  common  Plum  as  a  stock  for  Peaches 
and  Apiicots,  the  wild  Pear  and  the  Crab  for  Pears  and  Apples,  and 
so  on.  Mere  propagation  is,  however,  not  the  only  object  of  the 
grafter ;  it  is  to  secure  a  permanent  union  between  the  stock  and  the 
scion,  BO  that  the  new  plant  way  grow  as  freely  as  if  it  wore  on  its 
own  roots  undtr  the  most  favourable  circumstances. 

THE  STOCK  INFLUENCES  THE  SCION. 
ITS  COXRSQUKITT  IMPORTASCE. 

The  influence  of  the  stock  upon  the  scion  is  manifested  in  a  great 
variety  of  ways,  arising  chiefly,  but  not  entirely  so,  from  the  stock 
supplying  a  greater  or  less  amount  of  vigour  to  the  scion  than  it 
would  obtain  en  its  own  roots. 

Many  plants,  such  as  the  Apple  and  Pear,  bud  or  graft  freely,  bat 
are  difficult  to  strike  from  cuttings.  Others,  also,  that  are  naturally 
delicate  become  strong  by  being  worked  on  robust  stocks.  The 
choice  of  stocks  whereon  to  graft  a  given  plant  is  therefore  one  of 
conriderable  importance,  and  the  propagation  of  stocks  for  specific 
purposes  is  now,  instead  of  being  left  to  chance,  a  speciality  of  many 
nurseries.  The  time  has  gone  by  for  using  promiscuous  stocks  for 
our  fruit  trees,  and  the  planter  now — with  the  knowledge  there  is 
of  st'  cks,  and  the  enormous  influence  they  exercise — ^should  be 
particular  in  obtaining  thoso  that  are  most  suitable  for  his  require- 
ments. Some  pomologists,  no* ably  in  America,  maintain  that 
grafting  has  to  a  certain  extent  extended  the  varieties  of  our  fruits, 
and  is  made  to  account  for  the  great  variations  that  are  so  observable 
in  some  varieties. 

Bearing  on  this  part  of  the  subject  I  have  collected  from  various 
sources  well- authenticated  examples,  or  records  of  certain  influences 
as  illustrations. 

A.— STOCKS  INDUCE  EARLY  FLOWERING— «.<•,  IMPART  A  TENDENCY 

TO  FLOWER  SOON. 

1.  In  1878  I  grafted  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  corresponding 
stocks  of  the  French  Paradise,  Doucin,  and  Crab  Apple  stocks 
with  Blenheim  Orange  Apple.  The  following  year  tbce  on  the 
French  Paradise  and  l)oucin  flowered  freely,  and  every  succeeding 
year.  Those  on  the  Crab  did  not  flower  until  the  third  year.  In 
the  four  years  the  number  of  flowers  on  the  French  Paradise  was 
189,  on  the  Doucin  2.54*  and  on  the  Crab  23.  There  were  two 
examples  of  each,  and  all  in  very  good  health. 

2.  Fears  grafted  on  the  Quince  flower  much  sooner  than  do  those 
on  the  Pear  stock. 

3.  Seedling  fruit  trees,  which  frequently  grow  to  a  great  size  and 
are  years  old  before  fruiting,  come  into  bearing  much  earlier  by 
being  grafted  than  if  allowe<l  to  do  so  on  their  own  root*.  Mr. 
Rivers  was  thus  enabled  to  fruit  his  many  seedlings  much  earlier 
than  he  would  otherwise  have  done. 

4.  A  scion  taken  from  a  young  tree  and  grafted  on  a  mature  tree 
bears  sooner  than  if  left  to  itself. 

6.  The  Catillac  Pear  always  bears  more  profusely  grafted  on  a 
branch  of  a  largo  tree  than  by  itself. 

B.— STOCKS  RETARD  FLOWERING. 

1.  Grafting  the  Pear  on  the  Mountain  Ash  is  practised  in  Nassau, 
and  is  laid  to  retard  the  blossoming  of  the  trees,  thus  enabling  them 
to  escape  spring  frosts.  On  the  other  hand,  Dr.  Lindley  states  that 
on  the  Mountain  Ash  the  Pear  bears  earlier. 


2.  The  Court  Pendu  Pl&t  Apple,  which  is  so  well  known  for  its 
late- flowering  habit,  is  recommended  by  many  as  likely  to  prove  an 
excellent  stock  for  retarding  the  fiowcnng  of  Apples  in  spring. 

C.-STOCKS  ALTER  THE  CHARACTER  AND  THE  QUALITY  OF 

THE  FRUIT. 

1.  Pears  grafted  on  the  Quince  and  on  the  Thorn  are  often  very 
different  inequality  to  those  worked  on  the  Pear  stock.  Generally 
more  gritty  and  drier  in  ti-xture. 

2.  There  are  cases  reported  where  a  different  kind  of  Apple  has 
started  from  a  grafted  tree. 

3.  A  gardener  at  Grenoble  grafted  the  Pears  Deux  Yeux  and  St. 
Pierre  on  the  common  Hawthorn.  The  fruit  proved  very  similar  to 
Haws. 

4.  Mr.  Knight  mentions  two  trees  of  the  Acton  Scott  Peach,  the 
one  growing  upon  the  native  stock,  the  other  upon  the  Plum.  That 
growing  upon  the  Plum  produced  fruit  much  larger  in  size,  redder 
in  colour,  with  coarser  pulp,  and  of  superior  quality  to  that  of  the 
others. 

6.  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape  grafted  by  myself  on  a  coarse  late 
Spanish  variety  produced  fruit  so  entirely  different  and  inferior  to 
the  original  variety  that  the  member*  of  the  Fruit  Committee  were 
unable  to  recognise  it.     It  still  maintains  the  same  character. 

6.  Black  Hamburgh  Grape  grafved  by  myself  on  a  small  variety 
named  Blussard  Noir  produced  small  bunches  and  berries  similar  to 
the  stock — very  inferior. 

7.  Gros  GuiJlaume  Grape  grafted  at  Chiswick  on  the  Frankenthal 
produced  bunches  and  berries  so  large  and  so  resembling  Franken- 
thal as  to  be  mistaken  for  that  variety.  This  influence  is  not 
continued. 

8.  Mr.  Thomson,  Druralanrig,  records  that  the  Gros  Guillaume 
Grape  grafted  on  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria  bears  berries  superior 
and  fruits  more  freely  than  those  grafted  on  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

9.  Mr.  Fenn,  late  of  Woodstock,  grafted  Kibston  Pippin  Apples 
upon  Blenheim  Orange.  The  fruit  produced  was,  both  in  quality 
and  appearance,  intermediate  between  the  two  varieties  as  exhibited 
before  the  Fruit  Committee.  I  procured  grafts,  worked  them  at 
Chiswick,  and  submitted  the  produce  to  the  Fruit  Committee  again, 
when  the  minute  recorded  was  **  Distinct,  but  inferior  to  both  stock 
and  scion.'' 

10.  In  the  "Theory  of  Horticulture"  it  is  recorded  of  a  Mr. 
BiUington  that  he  budded  a  Bergamot  and  a  Swan's  Egg  Pear  on  a 
Jargonnlle,  which  produced  fruit  much  larger  and  better  in  quality 
than  he  had  ever  before  seen  it.  Those  budded  on  the  Hawthorn 
produced  fruit  not  half  the  size,  and  quite  gritty. 

11.  Joseph  Bailey  of  Dedham,  U.S.A.,  states  that  if  he  wanti  a 
pleasant  Porter  Apple  he  grafts  on  a  sweet  variety.  The  Porter  is 
a  sour  Apple. 

D.--STOCKS  PROMOTE  A  GREATER  HARDINESS  AND  VIGOUR. 

1.  The  Muscat  Hamburgh  Grape  has  been  found  to  fruit  and 
grow  more  freely,  with  a  less  tendency  to  shank,  &c.,  when  grafted 
on  the  Black  Hamburgh. 

2.  The  Apricot  succeeds  better  on  its  own  roots  or  upon  seedling 
Apricot  stocks  than  when  worked  on  the  Plum. 

3.  Peaches  worked  on  the  Plum  arc  far  more  hardy  and  vigorous 
than  those  worked  on  the  Almond ;  the  latter  suffer  from  the  cold, 
and  have  that  affection  termed  "the  yellows.*' — A.  F.  Bar&on, 
ChitnicJt, 

(To  be  continned.) 


LOBELIA  CARDINALI8. 


This  is  a  very  old  plant,  having  been  known  in  this  country 
for  over  250  yearii,  and  the  first  account  we  have  of  if  is  in 
Parkinson's  ^'  Paradisus,"  where  he  says  he  "  received  plants  of  it 
from  France  for  bis  garden,  and  that  it  groweth  neere  the  river 
of  Canada  where  the  French  plantation  in  America  is  seated ; " 
and  in  1795  a  figure  was  given  of  it  in  **Cnrtis's  Botanical 
Magazine."  This  plant  was  then,  as  now,  highly  esteemed,  as 
Parkinson  calls  it  **  the  grand  rich  crimson  Cairdinal's  Flower  ;'*  and 
this  is  no  meaningless  epithet,  for  the  plant  is  a  most  brilliant  one, 
and  well  adapted  for  border  cultivation,  quite  hardy  in  many  parts 
of  this  country,  and  only  requires  a  sheltered  place  in  the  colder 
part?,  and  when  in  a  proper  poeition  as  to  soil  and  moisture  it  is 
extremely  showy  and  desirable,  not  only  on  account  of  the  high 
colouring  of  the  flowers,  but  their  persistency  and  the  freenesB 
in  which  they  are  produced.  It  frequently  happens  that  sub- 
stitutes are  sent  out  for  the  true  plant  in  the  form  of  varieties 
with  high-coloured  leaves,  probably  some  variety  of  L.  fnlgens 
which  are  not  hardy  with  us  ;  hence  we  frequently  hear  that 
L.  cardinalis  is  not  hardy,  when  in  reality  the  tme  form  was  not 
under  treatment 
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It  is  a  hardj  herbaceous  perennial,  growing  3  or  4  feet  high 
under  fflTOumblo  eirenmet»Dces,  wilh  largs  coarse  broaiUy  lanceo- 
late learea  with  serrated  edges,  green  ;  wbereae  the  foliage  of 
the  plaut  often  eoM  for  L.  cardinalia  ie  deep  crimson.  The  stemt 
are  terminated  with  the  Howet  ipike,  with  flowera  abont  I J  inch 
long  from  tip  to  tip  of  a  peculiar  form,  and  intensely  deep  red 
colonrs ;  laterml  flower  tpikes  are  also  prodnced,  nhicb  greatly 
lengthen  the  blooming  period.  The  flowers  appear  from  J0I7  to 
October,  and  tbe  plant  is  a  natire  of  Ihe  northern  and  eastern 
United  States,  being  diatribnted  over  a  very  wide  area. 

It  should  be  planted  in  a  damp  situation  in  good  rich  loamT 
soil,  ralber  »tiS,  as  it  speedily  dies  in  positions  at  all  di7  and 
loose.  It  does  well  in  the  b<^  garden.  I  hare  seen  it  flaer 
in  such  than  in  any  position,  and  by  the  margins  of  lakes  and 
pon !» it  thrives  well.  This  plant  is  easily  propagated  by  striking 
tbe  j-onng  shouts  in  spring,  or  by  cuttings  freely  produced  in  tbe 
leaf  nxila  dnriog  summer,  and  struck  in  a  cold  frame,  01  from  seed, 
which  being  small  should  be  carefully  sown  during  May  or  Juno 
in  pats  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame.  I  have  raised  seedlings 
fairly  wcli,  observing  the  following  items :  Fill  the  pols  with  soil 
and  water  it  freely,  sprinkle  tbe  seed  upon  the  surface,  slightly 
cover  it  witb  silver  sand,  and  place  some  fresh  moas  upon  Ibe 
surface,  which  keeps  the  seed  moist  and  shaded,  removing  the 
moss  directly  after  gcrminatioQ.— N. 


Trb  big  Gooseberry  season  being  over,  we  are  threatened 
by  an  incursion  of  Colobado  beetles.  A,  Colorado  beetle  having 
been  fonnd  on  board  the  Onion  steamer  "  Wisconsin "  from 
New  York,  tbe  Piivy  Cooncil  were  communicated  with,  and  gave 
orders  tbat  the  insect  should  at  once  be  killed  and  forwarded  to 
Whitehall. 

We  are  informed  tbat  the  popular  work,   "THE  FEBN 

Would,"  by  Ur.  Francis  Qeorge  Heath,  author  of  "  Autumnal 
Leaves,"  bas  just  reached  its  seventh  edition. 

Mb.  S.  L.  BotJBcniBK,  Crosby,  near  Liverpool,  writes  ;— 

"  Mr.  Iggalden  in  his  interesting  note  on  iwcblb  Zonal  Pblab- 
OONIUMB  has  omitted  tbe  best  ol  all— namely,  Charles  Darwin, 
very  deep  rich  purple,  with  orange  shade  in  upper  petals ;  Gne 
form  and  size,  habit  and  freedom  of  blooming  equal  to  any  single. 
Candidissima  plena  Is  much  the  best  white,  as  under  no  circum- 
stances is  it  ever  even  faintly  tinged  pink." 

A  COBBE3P0ND&KT  Writes  respecting  Alliuu  baccdi.1- 

VEBUH  as  follows  : — "  Tbis  is  an  extremely  pretty  pink-Sowered 
specie?,  received  in  the  Cambridge  Botanic  Garden  from  Dr.  Rege!. 
The  heads  are  perfectly  globular  and  dense,  and  a  number  to- 
gether form  an  attractiTe  tuft  afoot  high.  The  leaves  about  eqoal 
tbe  lioirers  in  height,  and  are  slender  and  graceful.  A  pare  white 
varioly  has  come  from  seed,  and  Is  being  attended  to.  The  bulb 
of  Ibis  species  is  long  and  narrow.  It  appears  to  be  rare  in  gar- 
dens. In  tbe  same  garden  the  beautiful  Liliam  longiflorum  is 
one  of  tbe  most  suitable  Lilies  for  the  dry  soil.  No  other  kind 
docs  better,  and  this  without  any  pieparation  succeeds  well." 

Thb  achedole  ol  tbe  Sotjth  Shibldb  CHETBiMTHBMDM 

ASD  WiSTKB  Flowbb  Show  slates  that  the  Exhibition  of  the 
present  year  will  be  held  in  the  Public  Library  Hall,  South 
Shields,  on  November  29th  and  30tb,  when  prises  will  bs  offered 
in  thirty  classes  for  Chrysanthemums,  both  specimens  and  cut 
blooms,  miscellaneous  plants,  and  Grapes.  Tn  one  of  tbe  regnla- 
tions  relating  to  tbe  Cbrysantbemum  portion  of  the  schedule  it  is 
stated  that  "  for  tbe  guidance  of  exhibitors  Cannell's  catalogue 
will  be  tbe  standard." 


claimed  to  be  "  the  best  flavoured  in  cultivation."  The  pods  were 
not  particularly  attractive,  and  were  fully  too  old  for  couking,  tho 
beans  showing  prominently  ;  yet,  notwithstanding  their  apparent 
want  of  crispnees,  they  were  when  prepared  for  table  of  excellent 
quality— tender,  buttery,  and  possessing  a  flavour  tbat  is  not 
possessed  by  all  Dwarf  Kidney  Beans,  and  vf  hich  Is  highly  agree- 
able. Judging  by  the  sample  sent  this  is  not  a  show  variety,  and 
we  know  nothing  relative  to  the  habit  and  prodactiveness  of  the 

Febhaps  nowliei«  is  what  may  be  termed  DOMESTIC 

FLOBICULTUBE  practised  more  earnestly  than  in  tbe  suburbs  of 
London,  and  local  societies  are  established  to  give  enconrageuent 
to  window  gardening,  and  to  render  the  surroundings  of  homes 
enjoyable.  One  of  the  best-conducted  of  these  that  vie  have 
seen  is  the  SHAFTicsBUBv  Pabk  Gabdeh  Impuotehisnt  So- 
ciety, the  annual  Show  of  which  was  held  last  Saturday.  Be- 
sides tbe  competition  in  the  classes,  valuable  contributions  of 
plants  were  kindly  and  generously  sent  by  Messrs.  Yeitcb  k  Sons, 
J.  Laing  &  Co.,  and  of  cut  flowers  by  Messrs.  C.  Tomer  of  Slongh 
and  Cannell  &  Son  of  Swanley,  The  single  Dahlias  from  Slongh 
were  particularly  handsome,  and  being  arranged  on  stands  with 
foliage  and  buds  as  cut  they  had  a  much  better  effect  than 
when  staged  in  the  usual  manner.  The  Swanley  Petunias 
commanded  much  attention.  Messrs.  Yeitcb's  plants  included 
specimens  of  a  number  of  their  novelties,  forming  an  important 
portion  of  the  Show.  The  prizes  consisted  of  varions  well-selected 
articles  of  a  useful  or  ornamental  character. 

Me.  Gbobqe  Boothbt,  writing  from  Louth,  states :— "  Mr. 

Lnckbarst  does  not  speak  a  word  too  much  in  praise  of  VIOLET 
DETONlENBia.  Here  in  Bast  Lincolnshire,  whilst  the  rest  of  Ibe 
kingdom  bas  been  complaining  tor  some  weeks  past  of  an  excess 
of  rain,  we  have  been  almost  suffering  from  a  want  of  it ;  conse- 
quently such  plants  as  antamn-blooming  Violets  are  not  in  a  very 
Qoriferens  state  at  present,  bnt  V.  Deroniensis  is  in  full  bloom  as 
usual.  I  generally  And  it  and  a  seedling  of  mine,  V.  Floribnnda, 
the  Gist  to  bloom,  and  New  York  has  sometimes  been  as  early." 

Mb.  William  Cohhelly,  Leagrim,  writes :— "  I  wa?  glad 

to  see  the  old  favourite  Catshbad  Apple  brought  nnder  notice, 
and  can  fully  endorse  all  tbat  has  been  said  in  its  favour  on 
page  1E7.  I  have  known  it  as  long  as  I  have  known  what  an 
Apple  was.  It  is  a  genenil  favourite  in  Herefordshire,  so  much 
BO  that  if  a  true  old  Herefordian  had  a  dozen  trees  in  his  gnflen 
and  one  of  them  was  a  Catsbead,  he  would  prize  it  more  than  all 
tbe  rest  on  acconnt  of  its  large  size  and  good  keeping  qualities. 
It  is  principally  used  by  tbe  farmers  and  cottagers  in  country 
districts  for  making  Apple  dumpliqgs  and  Apple  bobs.  An  Apple 
bob  is  made  exactly  the  same  as  a  dumpling,  only  it  is  baked 
instead  of  boiled ;  and  in  establishments  vrbere  kitchen  Apples 
are  in  great  demand  this  good  old  varied  should  be  cultivated." 

Belative  to  the  Hop  Habtest,  Mr,  E.  Doust,  Hop- 
factor,  bas  stated  in  a  daily  paper  that  "  There  has  not  been  a 
year  in  the  memory  of  any  living  man  in  which  a  iess  quantity 
of  Hops  was  grown  than  is  likely  to  be  grown  tbis  year.  It 
is  certain  that  there  are  thousands  of  acres  that  never  will  be 
picked  at  all ;  whole  plantations  can  bring  nothing  but  ruin  on 
the  luckless  planters.  Almost  the  only  exception  to  tbis  dreary 
aspect  is  where  the  planters  have  thoroughly  washed  to  death 
the  insect  pests  ;  and  even  tbis  effort,  where  it  has  not  been 
efficiently  done,  has  proved  a  failure,  and,  what  is  more,  just  now 
wcare  compelled  to  hear  tbat  the  mould  has  set  in  even  upon  many 
of  those  plantations  where  the  insect  pests  had  been  destroyed." 

A   COBBESPDKDEliT  has  given  the    following  brief  but 

dismal  account  of  the  Ibish  cbops  ;— "  In  the  north-west  of 
Ireland  the  crops  are  in  a  frightful  condition,  hay  lying  cut  in 


the  fieldB  soaked  in  water.  Potatoes  are  suffering  from  blight. 
It  is  feared  that  unless  there  is  diy  weather  shortly  a  famine 
will  occnr  this  year.  The  moautainous  parts  are  in  a  worse 
condition  than  the  lowlands.** 

« B.  L.  B.,"  referring  to  Mr.  WoUey  Dod*s  article,  says 

"  It  is  no  wonder  he  should  speak  of  Campanula  hedb&acea 
as  a  native  gem.  I  purchased  a  small  plant  and  placed  it  in  a 
rockezy,  where  it  died ;  but  the  following  year  the  Campanula 
was  seen  in  our  lawn,  where  it  spreads  yearly  and  is  lovely.  My 
only  trouble  is  the  scythe — no  gardener  can  recollect  that  this 
portion  of  the  lawn  is  not  to  be  mown  after  June.  It  grew  on 
a  damp  lawn,  but  this  year  appears  plentifully  in  the  driest  part 
over  a  fine,  and  flowers  in  a  dwarfer  state.  Sibthorpia  europiea 
has  naturalised  itself  on  the  same  lawn,  though  only  on  the  damp 
part.  It  never  flowers  there.  I  am  unacquainted  with  the  Ana- 
gallis  named,  but  shall  add  it  to  the  above.  Where  can  seed  be 
procured  of  the  Chrysanthemum  segetum  as  improved  by  Dr. 
Marsh,  and  named  on  page  146  ?** 

— ^  Relative  to  our  report  of  the  bbick-kiln  case  on 
page  160  Mr.  Foster,  the  complainant,  informs  us  that  "  the  jury 
stopped  the  case,  consequently  my  witnesses,  Mr.  Pennell,  Mr. 
Barron,  two  from  the  Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester, 
and  several  from  this  neighbourhood,  were  not  called.  The 
chemical  evidence  we  had  would  have  proved  that  10  tons  of 
sulphur  was  burnt  out  of  the  clay  used  in  a  year  in  making 
bricks  in  the  defendant*s  brickyard.  It  may  not  have  had  any 
influence  on  the  verdict,  but  it  would  have  been  an  interesting  piece 
of  evidence.**  It  would  not  only  have  been  interesting  but  im- 
portant. The  noxious  fumes  from  brick-kilns  are  beyond  question 
most  injurious,  and  even  deadly,  to  trees  and  shrubs  near  them, 
and  Mr.  Foster  has  done  good  service  in  persevering,  even  though 
a  former  verdict  was  against  him,  and  winning  his  case.  An  ex- 
periment that  we  suggested  of  applying  dilute  sulphuric  acid  to 
the  foliage  prodoced  the  same  results  as  the  acid  deposited  on  the 
leaves  from  the  kilns.  One  part  of  acid  to  forty  parts  of  water 
.  killed  the  specimens.  One  part  acid  to  one  hundred  of  water  ap- 
plied to  one  specimen,  and  one  part  acid  to  150  water  sprinkled 
on  another,  produced  at  once  effect  exactly  similar  to  those  pro- 
duced more  slowly,  but  not  less  certainly,  by  acid  from  the  kilns. 
Mr.  Matthews,  the  complainants  counsel,  stated 

"  Both  the  clay  and  the  coal  when  burnt  gave  off  sulphur,  and  the 
effect  of  the  burning  was  to  cause  the  sulfur  to  combine  with  the 
oxygen  of  the  air,  and  then  it  formed  two  very  virulent  acid  eases, 
one  called  sulphuric  add,  and  the  other  sulphurous  acid,  the  differ- 
ence being  that  the  sulphuric  acid  had  one  more  atom  of  oxygen  than 
the  other.  Sulphuric  acid  was  commonly  known  as  oil  of  vitriol, 
and  was  highly  corrosive.  When  the  wind  carried  this  amiable  gas, 
particularly  in  damp  weather,  it  became  deposited  on  the  plants, 
which  were  burnt  into  holes,  just  as  oil  of  vitriol  would  bum  a  coat 
sleeve.  Repeated  doses  of  tnese  fumes  coming  horn,  the  brick  kilns 
injured  the  plants  so  as  ultimately  to  kill  them.  Some  trees  are  more 
susceptible  than  others,  and  some  would  die  while  others  would  not. 
The  Conif ersB,  he  believed,  were  the  most  susceptible,  and  the  Laurels 
suffered  veiy  severely.  There  were  very  large  quantities  of  plants  in 
a  nursery  eround,  and  in  1881  there  were  180,000  bedded  Ijarch,  of 
which  number  no  less  than  40,000  were  so  damaged  as  to  be  unsale- 
able. Red  Carrants,  Laurel,  Limes,  Austrian  Pines,  Cherries,  Roses, 
and  so  on  were  injured  in  large  numbers,  and  the  damage  amounted 
to  no  less  than  £200  in  that  one  year." 

We  congratulate  Mr.  Foster  on  the  results  of  the  litigation. 

— —  We  regret  to  have  to  record  the  death  of  Major  Abram 
BABS,  which  occurred  at  his  residence.  Moat  Bank,  Burton-on- 
Trent,  on  the  15th  instant  Mr.  Bass  was  a  most  estimable  and 
benevolent  man,  and  the  products  of  his  garden,  which  were 
always  of  superior  quality,  have  graced  the  tables  of  his  acquaint- 
ances and  been  of  benefit  in  humbler  homes,  where  such  delicacies 
as  it  was  in  his  power  and  disposition  to  give  are  so  welcome 
during  periods  of  sickness.  A  description  of  Mr.  Bass*s  garden 
appeared  in  our  issue  of  February  10th,  1876.  The  pride  of  the 
garden  was  the  orcharl  house,  and  the  pride  of  the  house  the 


Apples  grown  in  pots,  which  in  appearance  and  quality  have  pro- 
bably never  been  surpassed.  In  the  condition  of  this  house  Mr. 
Bass,  previous  to  the  days  of  his  infirmity,  took  active  interest, 
and  had  a  great  measure  of  success  in  the  production  of  choice 
fruit ;  in  other  respects,  too,  his  garden  was  most  enjoyable,  and 
its  pleasures  were  shared  by  many  friends.  He  was  78  years 
of  age. 

CABBAGES,  AND  HOW  TO  GROW  THEM. 

Thb  avenge  "  Britisher  **  is  very  slow  at  improving  upon  any- 
thing. If  there  is  work  to  be  done  he  is  the  man  to  do  it ;  but  in 
the  matter  of  "  notions  *'  he  is  considerably  behind  his  go-ahead 
transatlantic  cousin.  These  thoughts  occurred  to  me  on  reading 
an  interesting  work  bearing  the  above  title,  and  the  further 
thought  occurred  that  by  pointing  out  some  of  the  more  prominent 
''notions'*  contained  therein  help  might  be  afforded  to  those  who 
have  an  opportunity  of  adopting  some  similar  ideas. 

The  author*s  description  of  what  constitutes  a  Cabbage  may  be 
passed  over,  but  it  may  be  profitable  to  notice  and  make  a  running 
commentary  on  most  of  the  other  points,  and  just  as  they  are  set 
down  in  the  littie  work  before  us. 

The  first  thing  is  the  selection  of  the  soil,  and  onr  author  prefers 
to  follow  Nature  by  either  choosing  a  limy  soil  or  making  it  so. 
At  the  same  time  he  can  grow  Cabbages  on  any  soil,  but  prefers 
that  which  is  heavy.  Wet  undrain^  land,  he  says,  produces 
'*  stump  foot**  When  a  choice  can  be  made  small-growing  kinds 
are  planted  when  the  soil  is  thin,  and  any  deep  spot  is  kept  for 
big-growing  Drumheads.  As  the  author  refers  only  to  field  culti- 
vation, possibly  he  may  be  better  worth  listening  to  than  if  he 
were  d«ding  with  the  garden,  especially  since  farmers  are  looking 
around  for  fresh  openings. 

"  Should  the  soil  be  a  heavy  clay  a  deep  fall  ploughing  is  best^ 
that  the  frosts  of  winter  may  disintegrate  it ;  and  should  the  plan 
be  to  raise  an  early  crop,  this  end  will  be  promoted  by  early 
ploughing  in  any  soil,  as  the  land  will  thereby  be  made  drier  in 
early  spring.**  It  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  this  advice  is 
given  to  Americans,  and  may  not  be  suitable  for  us.  To  plough 
or  dig  up  heavy  clay  in  many  districts  in  this  country  would  have 
ezacUy  the  opposite  effect  from  that  described  by  Mr.  Gregory, 
the  author  of  the  book.  The  subject  is  introduced  here,  as  it  is 
one  that  might  be  debated  profitably,  for  many  are  of  opinion 
that  very  great  mistakes  are  made  just  in  the  season  of  digging, 
and  much  loss  occasioned  thereby.  In  America,  when  the  frost 
sets  in  in  the  **  fidl  **  and  continues  till  spring,  there  cannot  be 
any  doubt  about  the  correctness  of  autumn  turning  of  the  soil, 
and  the  same  may  be  said  of  any  place  where  the  frost  is  con- 
tinuous during  winter,  or  the  rainudl  little,  bnt  under  different 
conditions  it  is  a  mistake. 

"Any  manure  but  hog  manure  for  Cabbage.  Bam  manure, 
rotten  kelp,  night  soil,  guano,  phosphates,  wood  ashes,  fish,  salt, 
glue  waste,  hen  manure,  slaughter-house  refuse — I  have  used  all 
tiiese,  and  found  them  all  good  when  properly  applied.  If  pure 
hog  manure  be  used  it  is  apt  to  produce  that  corpulent  enlarge- 
ment of  the  roots  known  in  different  localities  as  '  stump-foot,* 
'  underground-head,*  and  '  finger-and-thumb.*  **  Has  the  use  of 
this  kind  of  manure  been  succeeded  by  like  results  in  this  country, 
or  has  the  fact  been  overlooked  ?  Often  club-foot  is  to  be  seen, 
greatly  to  the  chagrin,  loss,  and  mystification  of  the  cultivator. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  such  apparently  inadequate  causes  may 
have  been  entirely  overlooked,  and  if  so,  readers  who  have  been 
afflicted  may  hereby  find  a  clue.  Recently  a  writer  in  this  Journal 
related  his  success  in  preventing  this  troublesome  disease  by  using 
lime  rubbish  freely.  Mr.  Gregory  mentions  several  instances  of  a 
free  use  of  lime  and  also  wood  ashes  being  a  preventive,  and 
specially  notices  the  fact  that  in  cottage  gardens  constontiy 
treated  with  soapsuds  Cabbages  have  been  grown  for  many  years 
quite  free  from  "stump-foot**  He  considen  that  the  alkalies 
present  in  the  suds  are  the  cause  of  this  ;  but  on  a  large  scale  the 
only  safeguard  is  to  plant  yearly  on  a  fresh  spot,  otherwise 
clubbing  almost  invariably  follows.  Considering  that  Cabbages 
naturally  affect  calcareous  soil  near  the  sea,  we  should  be  inclined 
to  think  that  liberal  applications  of  lime  and  common  salt  would 
be  certain  to  keep  off  the  pest  Certainly  such  applications  are  of 
decided  advantage  to  Cabbage  of  all  kinds,  and  Mr.  Gregory's 
evidence  inclines  us  to  think  that  either  or  both  would  be  found 
specifics. 

The  best  manure  for  growing  the  largest  and  best  Cabbages  was 
a  mixture  of  farmyard  manare  and  night  soil.  This  is  quite  in 
accordance  with  my  experience,  and  attention  is  drawn  to  this 
fact,  as  in  many  densely  populated  districts  such  is  to  be  had 
mudi  below  its  real  value.    For  many  things  it  is  too  strong  and 
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caases  too  rank  a  growth ;  bat  that  can  never  be  the  case  with 
ordinaiy  Cabbages.  The  author  sometimes  ploughs  in  his  manure, 
sometimes  puts  it  on  the  soil  and  harrows  it  in,  and,  especially 
when  the  supply  is  short,  applies  it  "  in  the  hill.*'  In  this  country 
"  plowing-in  '^  is  the  usual  course,  but  we  question  its  being  equal 
to  either  of  the  other  two  plans,  especially  when  autumn  digging 
is  practised.  In  the  first  pla^,  even  when  ordinary  digging  is  prac- 
tised, the  manure  is  put  down  too  deep,  and  eveiy  drop  of  rain  that 
passes  through  the  soil  carries  it  deeper  or  perhaps  away  altogether. 
Ijlyen  under  fayourable  circumstances  seedlmgs  or  even  strong  plimts 
may,  and  often  do,  languish  and  lose  the  season  before  the  roots 
reach  the  manure.  On  the  other  hand,  when  manure  is  spread,  pre- 
ferably in  frosty  weather,  over  dug  ground,  and  left  there  till  the 
soil  is  dry  and  mixed  with  the  upper  few  inches,  the  results  are 
greatly  djfkrent.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  such  concen- 
trated manure  as  niffht  soil,  which  by  surface-manuring  and  fork- 
ing afterwards  are  thoroughly  distributed,  instead  of  being  buried 
in  lumps  so  concentrated  that  only  after  the  rains  have  dissipated 
their  qualities  can  plant  roots  live  near  them,  while  the  boay  of 
the  soU  suffers  poverty  and  affords  nottiing.  The  other  plan  of 
applying  the  manure  "  in  the  hill "  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised, 
especially  when  the  supply  is  ''from  hand  to  mouth,'*  as  the 
saying  is.  It  was  from  an  old  Irish  labourer  that  I  learned  the 
lesson,  and  it  certainly  is  worthy  the  attention  of  those  short  of 
manure. 

In  America  it  appears  the  seed  is  usually  sown  where  the  crop 
is  to  grow,  although  sometimes  the  seed  is  sown  in  beds,  and  the 
plants  nursed  on  and  afterwards  transplanted.  Sowing  late 
Cabbages,  Brussels  Sprouts,  &c.,  where  they  are  to  remain  is  a 
practice  not  altogether  unknown  in  this  country ;  but  is  not  very 
widely  practised,  so  far  as  I  am  aware.  Mr.  Gregory  considers 
sowing  the  seed  where  the  plants  are  to  remain  a  much  superior 
plan  to  nursing  and  transplanting.  America,  however,  is  not 
England,  far  less  Scotland,  in  the  matter  of  climate ;  and  while 
with  such  usually  spring-sown  vegetables  as  Sprouts,  Broccoli,  or 
even  Savoys,  the  system  may  be  wortti  recommending  and  a  fair 
trial,  our  summers  are  too  short  to  allow  of  its  being  practised 
with  the  larger-growing  Savoys  and  Drumhead  Cabbages,  and  it 
is  to  the  system  of  growing,  preserving,  and  marketing  these  in 
America  that  I  wish  chiefly  to  refer. 

Readers  are  informed  that  an  ounce  of  seed  *'  contains  ten  thou- 
sand seeds,  but  should  not  be  relied  upon  to  produce  over  two 
thousand  pUmts."  Tins  is  a  better  guiae  to  novices  than  telling 
them  that  so  much  seed  will  be  sufficient  for  sowing  a  bed  so 
many  feet  square.  We  are  also  informed  that  Cabbage  seed  will 
keep  good  for  four  or  five  years,  and  that  old  gardeners  prefer  seed 
two  or  three  years  old. 

In  sowing  the  seed  in  beds  the  advice  is  to  use  very  rich  soil  and 
to  prick  out  the  plants.  This  is  sound  advice.  The  difference 
between  plants  raised  on  rich  soil — I  refer,  of  course,  to  spring- 
reared  plants— is  often  in  the  ultimate  results  equal  to  what  follows 
a  very  heavy  manuring,  compared  with  what  results  from  starva- 
tion. Generous  nursing  of  plants  and  animals  pays  well:  the 
opposite  never  does. 

Planting  under  hot  sunshine  is  condemned,  and  when  it  becomes 
absolutely  necessary  to  plant  during  drv  weather  the  making  of 
deep  holes  to  be  filled  with  water,  which,  by  capillary  attraction, 
pervades  the  body  of  the  soil  without  the  danger  of  rapid  evapor- 
ation, is  recommended.  Planting  is  also  advised  to  be  done 
towards  sunset. 

Attacks  of  the  "  fly  "  are  warded  off  by  dustings  of  wood  ashes 
or  quicklime ;  the  "  cutworm "  is  only  kept  at  bay  by  being 
searched  for  and  killed,  or  kept  off  by  a  funnel  of  paper  round  the 
stem  of  each  plant,  or  by  dropping  a  little  wood  ash  round  each — 
all  rather  tedious  processes,  and  hardly  applicable  on  the  largo  scale. 
For  the  "louse  " — aphis,  I  presume — there  appears  to  be  no  cure 
except  thoroughly  good  cultivation,  irrigating  if  need  be,  and  if 
possible.  Caterpillars  are  to  be  disposed  of  by  picking  off  the 
infested  leaves  and  crushing  the  insects  with  the  feet. 

Summer  cultivation  consists  of  thoroughly  hoeing,  and  should 
any  heart-up  prematurely  "starting"  is  recommended — that  is, 
loosening  each  plant  with  the  fork.  This  is  said  to  prevent  hard- 
headed  Cabbages  bursting.  As  frequent  loss  occurs  to  market 
growers  from  this  cause  *•  starting  "  may  be  worthy  attention  ; 
but  I  may  be  pardoned  for  refusing  to  put  much  faith  in  a  process 
that  has  faUea  with  us. 

It  is  not  necessary  to  say  anything  about  the  early  spring  or 
summer  crop,  as  it  is  doubtful  if  anything  is  to  be  learned  by  our 
own  growers  in  that  direction  ;  but  there  is  something  in  the  way 
they  in  America  have  of  keeping  up  a  winter  and  having  a  very 
early  spring  supply  well  wortn  dwelling  on,  for  had  the  American 
practice  been  common  here,  instead  of  a  famine  of  vegetables 
such  as  was  experienced  during  some  of  our  more  recent  winters. 


an  abundance^f  Cabbages,  at  least — would  have  been  forth- 
coming; and,  instead  of  market  gardeners  and  farmers  losing 
heavily  through  the  destruction  of  their  winter  vegetables  by 
frost,  fortunes  might  have  been  begun  if  not  made. 

The  plan  to  which  I  refer  is  to  have  a  regular  crop  of  solid 
heads  late  in  autumn,  and  to  store  these  where  they  can  be  kept 
at  once  dry  and  free  from  frost.  Drumheads  are  chosen  for  this 
purpose,  but  not  the  Drumheads  common  in  this  country.  These, 
it  is  said,  are  at  once  too  coarse,  and  do  not  produce  heads  of 
keeping  quality.  Among  the  sorts  that  are  favourable  for  storing 
I  may  notice  that  Premium  Flat  Dutch,  Stonemason,  Marblehead 
Mammoth  Drumhead  (said  to  grow  to  the  weight  of  60  lbs.  and  to 
produce  60  tons  an  acre  1)  Fottler's  Karly  Drumhead,  and  Cannon- 
ball.    Among  Savoys,  Improved  American* 

The  manner  of  keeping  is  varied  according  to  the  climate.  Far 
south  wet  has  to  be  guarded  against,  and  consequently  waterproof 
sheds  are  provided,  mside  of  which  the  hard  heads  are  packed 
closely  after  all  loose  leaves  have  been  removed,  but  the  roots 
retained.  In  the  north,  where  frost  is  the  enemy,  furrows  are 
made  with  the  plough,  and  the  Cabbages  are  stood  heads  down, 
stumps  up,  and  covered  over  with  earth,  straw  being  added  if 
necessary.  On  a  smaller  scale  the  heads  are  placed  in  pits  some- 
thing in  the  way  Potatoes  are  kept  in  this  country.  These  sup- 
plies are  drawn  upon  during  the  winter  or  kept  till  spring,  as  best 
suits  the  market.  Even  Cabbages  that  are  not  headed  in  autumn 
may  be  turned  to  good  account.  It  seems  that  when  placed  head 
up  so  deeply  in  tl^  ground  that  the  points  of  the  leaves  are  level 
with  the  sur^ce,  so  that  no  frost  can  reach  the  stems,  and  the 
tops  protected,  heads  will  form  which  in  America  sell  wholesale 
at  4  cents  (2^.)  a  pound.  A  few  tons  of  Cabbages  at  that  price 
would  represent  a  good  sum.  "These  refuse  Cabbages  realise 
10  cents  a  piece,"  says  Mr.  Gregory.  The  hard  heads  usually  sell 
at  from  8  to  26  dollars  per  hundred.  A  shilling  a-piece  for  Cab- 
bages is  enough  to  make  a  market  gardener's  mouth  water  I 

There  are  many  more  points  in  the  book,  and  all  interested 
should  refer  to  it  for  further  information.  The  book  is  posted  in 
America  for  15  cents,  and  may  be  had  from  James  J.  H.  Gregory, 
Marblehead,  Massachusetts,  U.S.A.  To  cover  postage  to  this 
country  an   extra  cent  or   two  may  be  necessary.—  Singls- 

HANDKD.  

ROYAL  HORTIOULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

FLORAL  COMMITTEE  MEETING  AT  OHISWICK. 

August  16th,  1882. 

Thb  Committee  (G.  F.  Wilfion,  Esq.,  FJL.S.,  in  the  chair),  inspected 
the  collections  of  Achimenes,  Tydeas,  Verbenas,  Heliotropes,  dro., 
when  the  following  awards  were  made.  The  names  of  those  varie- 
ties that  are  printed  in  italics  were  granted  first-olaas  certificates,  the 
others,  not  in  italics,  being  recommended  as  worthy  of  culture. 

YEBBBNAS. 

Phiox  (Caanell  <b  Sons).— Plant  of  fine  vigorous  growth,  very  free- 
flowering  ;  the  trusses  of  medium  size ;  flowers  large,  rosy  crimson, 
with  mauve  ring  round  distinct  white  eye. 

August  Reuz  (Oannell  <b  Sons).— Free  habit^  free-flowering;  the 
trusses  of  medium  size  ;  flowers  rosy  scarlet  with  distinct  yellowish 
eye.    A  showy  variety. 

Kentish  Beauty  (Caunell  &  Sons).— Plant  of  vigorous  nowth,  free- 
flowering  ;  trusses  and  flowers  large,  well  displayed,  of  a  beautiful 
rosy  claret  with  pure  white  eye. 

AGEBATTTM. 
Malvern  Beauty  (Cannell  A  Sons).— Close  compact  growth,  free- 
flowering  ;  the  flowers  well  displayed,  "pale  blue.    A  fine  variety. 

IVY-LlLiVBD  PRULRGOinTTlC. 

Bottini  (Lemoine).— A  free-mrowinff  variety.  Stem  short- jointed ; 
the  trusses  of  medium  size ;  individual  flowers  very  large,  of  a  beauti- 
ful magenta  scarlet.    A  very  fine  addition  to  the  single-flowered 

section. 

HELIOTBOPES. 

Bouquet  Perfume  (Lemoine).— A  dwarf  and  compact  free-flowering 
variety  j  the  trusses  large,  well  displayed  j  flowers  dark  lilac  blue. 
A  good  variety  for  pot  culture. 

Madame  P.  Athlet  (Lemoine).— Vigorous  habit,  f ree-flowering ;  the 
trasses  large  and  well  displayed.    Dark  blue. 

PENTSTBMON. 
Virginale  (Lemoine).— A  variety  of  fine  free  habit  with  pure  white 

fiowers. 

TROPJEOLXTM. 

Bedfont  Rival  (Dean).— A  fine  free-flowering  variety,  with  flowers  of 
an  intense  orange-scarlet  colour. 

ACHIMENES. 
The  collection  includes  about  a  hundred  sorts,  from  which  the 


fo'lowing  were  selected  as  the  beet  in  their  respective  classes,  and 
received  three  marks  of  merit : — 

Margarittsa  (Vallerand). — Futs  white,  fine,  large-flowered.  Good 
habit. 

Mauve  Qoeen  (Yallerand). — Maure,  with  orange-spotted  eje  ;  tube 
shaded  orange. 

Longiflora  macrantha  (Yallerand). — Pale  blue ;  tube  shaded  orange ; 
large  showj  flowers. 

Longiflora  (Vallerand). — Blue ;  more  compact  in  habit  than  the 
above  ;  leaves  reddish  beneath. 

Mauve  Perfection  (Yallerand  and  Yan  Houtte). — Mauve  purple, 
reined  with  crimson  ;  fine  large  flowers ;  very  free.  This  was  re- 
ceired  from  Yan  Houtte  under  the  names  of  Cassiop^  and  Mauve 
Perfection. 

Ambroise  Yerschaffelt  (Yallerand). — ^White.  shaded  mauve,  deeply 
TPinpd  with  purple ;  lemon  eye.  From  Yan  Houtte  under  the  name 
of  Diamond. 

Sir  Treherne  Thomas  (Yallerand  and  Yan  Houtte).— Bosy  purple, 
with  orange-spotted  eye  :  leaves  reddish  beneath. 

Floribunda  (Yallerand). — Deep  violet  purple.    Yery  dwarf. 

CarlWolfarth  (Yan  Houtte  and  Yallerand).— Yiolet  purple  ;  pale 
yellow  eye,  spotted  with  red;  very  free-flowering.  Prau  Schiller 
(Yan  Houtte),  Pink  Perfection  (Yan  Houtte),  and  Baumanni  (Yan 
Houtte),  are  the  same  as  the  above. 

Diadem  (Yallerand).— Bright  rosy  scarlet ;  yellow  eye  ;  lobes  of 
flower  serrated. 

Unioue  (Yallerand).— Bright  magenta  ;  orange-spotted  eye. 

Firefly  (YaUerand).— Bright  scarlet,  with  orange  eye. 

The  following  received  two  murks  of  merit : — 

Celestial  (Yallerand).— White,' «ligh'tly  veined  with  mauve  ;  mauve 
eye. 

Ohemb  (Yallerand).— White,  with  mauve  eye ;  dwarf  habit ;  leaves 
brownish  beneath. 

Dentonia  (Yallerand). — ^Pale  mauve  with  purple  yeins. 

Lon^flora  picta. — Rosy  lilac  ;  large  flowers. 

Tubiflora  (Yallerand). — Copper  red,  with  orange  centre;  long 
orange  tube. 

(^eorgiana  (Yan  Houtte).— Bright  scarlet ;  orange  throat ;  long 
open  tube,  and  small  lobes. 

Dr.  Hopft  (Yallerand).— White,  with  mauve  centre.  Dwarf  and 
very  free-flowering.  ""^^  ^-..^^ 

Ami  Yan  Houtte  (Yalleiand  and  Yan  Houtte).— Deep  violet  blue  ; 
throat  yellow,  with  dark  spots ;  leaves  pale  green. 

Liebmanni  (Yan  Houtte).— Mauve  purple,  shaded  with  white  in 
centre. 

Grandiflora  (Yallerand}.— Bosy  lilac,  white  centre. 

Mastenieoe  (YaUerand  and  van  Houtte).- Yiolet  purple ;  white 
throat  I  large  brownish  leaves. 

Admiration  (Yallerand  and  Yan  Hontte)^— Bosy  purple ;  whitish 
throat ;  rough  brown  leaves. 

Hof gartuer  Neuner  (Yan  Houtte).— Magenta  roee ;  orange-spotted 
eye. 

Danle  (YaUerand).— Bright  orange  scarlet ;  smaU  yellow  eye. 

Hofgartner  Wendscanch  (Yallerand  and  Yan  Houtte).— Yiolet 
purple ;  small  flowers ;  compact  habit. 

TTDJBAS. 

CybiU  (YaUerand).— Soft  rosy  carmine ;  lobes  spotted  and  striped 
with  crimson. 

Magicien  (YaUerand).  —  Deep  orange  scarlet ;  lobes  spotted  and 
striped  with  deep  crimson. 

Chiron  (YaUerand).— Bright  scarlet ;  lobes  spotted  find  striped  with 
crimcon. 

Harlequin  (Vallerand). — Tube  purple;  lobes  greenish  yellow, 
heavUy  spotted  with  purple. 

Yenosa  (Van  Houtte). — ^Tube  red  ^  lobes  soft  carmine,  spotted  and 
striped  with  red. 

The  two  foUowing  Gesneriaceous  plants  were  also  regarded  as 
meritorious : 

Bosonowia  omata  (Yan  Houtte).— Creamy  white  covered  with  roee 
lines  on  the  tube  and  on  the  two  superior  lobes ;  interior  striped  with 
purple. 

Gesnena  macrantha  (Yan'Houtte). 


Markkt  GARDKiriKG  AHD  FBUIT-0R0WI50.— Market  gardening 
for  farmers  has  been  strongly  advocated  as  a  partial  remedy  for  the 
present  distress ;  and  within  certain  limits,  ana  upon  the  better  class 
of  soils,  this  may  prove  a  great  auxiliary.  But  the  danger  of  relying 
too  much  upon  the  production  of  ve^tables  has  been  shown  by  the 
aucumn  of  1880,  when  it  was  impossible  to  dispose  of  the  produce  at 
anything  like  remunerative  prices.  The  perishable  nature  of  the 
goods  and  heavy  carriage  are  very  much  agahist  the  success  of  the 
enterprise,  when  attempted  to  be  carried  on  in  places  remote  from 
the  centres  of  consumption.  But  in  the  direction  of  fruit-growing 
there  is  boundless  scope  for  the  farmer.  Home-grown  produce, 
coming  fresh  into  the  market,  has  always  carried  away  the  prize 
when  opposed  to  the  dried-up  American  Apples,  Jersey  Grapes,  and 
the  indifferent  Plums  of  Germany  and  tne  Netherlands.  Black 
Currants,  Baspberries,  Gk>oseberries,  and  some  other  fruits  make 
immediate  returns,  and  it  does  not  require  a  very  long  lease  to  reap 


the  benefit  of  Plums  of  aU  kinds  planted  in  hedgerows  and  in  selected 
epots  or  odd  corners  of  tho  farm. — {The  Agricultural  Depression,  and 
How  to  Meet  If.)  

REVIEW  OF  BOOK. 

A  Dictionary  of  Economic  Plants.  By  John  Smith,  A.L.S. 
Demy-Svo.  London,  MacmiUan  &  Ck>. 
The  veteran  ex-Curator  of  the  Royal  Gardens,  Kew,  has  added 
another  work  to  those  which  have  already  gained  him  conwder- 
able  fame  as  an  author,  and  it  appears  probable  that  hi«  latest 
production  will  become  even  more  popular.  The  study  of  econo- 
mic botany  has  bf»cn  greatly  eztenaed  in  recent  years,  as  it  is  a 
division  of  the  science  which  interests  a  far  larger  proportion  of 
persons  than  structural  or  systematic  botany.  In  fact,  a  know- 
ledge of  the  uses  and  properties  of  plants,  or  the  sources  of  the 
numerous  vegetable  products  employed  in  this  countiy,  has 
become  an  important  part  of  general  education  ;  and  to  persons 
engaged  in  commercial  pursuits,  particularly  in  connection  with 
the  importation  of  colonial  and  other  produce,  it  is  almost  indis- 
pensable. The  works,  however,  that  are  available  and  suitable  for 
consultation  generally  are  by  no  means  numerous,  and  it  was  on 
this  account  that  the  **  Domestic  Botany  "  published  by  Mr.  John 
Smith  in  1871  was  well  received,  as  it  gave  in  a  popular,  concise, 
but  clear  form  a  description  of  the  principal  plants  notable  for 
their  uses.  This  work  principally  comprised  a  portion  of  the 
materials  collected  by  the  late  Mr.  Alexander  Smith,  m  the  basis 
for  an  exhaustive  treatise  on  economic  and  commercial  botany, 
the  completion  of  which  was  prevented  by  his  early  decease. 
Such  of  these  as  were  deemed  suitable  for  a  popular  work  were 
selected  by  his  father,  and,  together  with  a  brief  review  of  the 
structural  characters  of  the  vegetable  world,  were  published,  as 
before  stated,  under  the  title  of  "Domestic  Botany.'*  The  lapse 
of  ten  years  renden»d  a  revision  necessary ;  bnt  instead  of  issuing 
another  edition  of  the  original  work  it  was  decided  to  give  it  a 
different  form,  arranging  the  various  products  for  convenience  of 
reference  under  their  popular  names  in  alphabetical  order,  instead 
of  in  the  natural  families,  as  had  been  |)reviously  adopted.  As  a 
result  we  have  the  work  now  being  noticed,  which  in  449  pages 
contains  descriptions  and  references  to  about  1600  subjects  in- 
cluded in  1163  genera,  thus  comprising  by  far  the  greater  portion 
of  the  most  important  plants  that  poasess  really  useful  properties. 
Though  no  elaborate  research  has  been  attemi>ted,  a  large  amount 
of  information  is  conveyed  in  clear  but  concise  language,  and  a 
most  commendable  aoeuracji  both  as  regards  facts  ^d  nomen- 
datore,  distinguishes  the  whole  work.  As  examples  of  the  method 
adopt^  we  submit  the  foUowing  quotations : — 

Cbakbbrrt  (Vaccinium  Oxvcoocus  and  V.  macrocarpum),  slender 
trailing-stemmed,  smaU-leaved  shrubs,  belon^g  to  the  Cranberry 
famUy  (Yacciniaoesd).  Thev  are  natives  of  this  country  and  North 
America,  growing  in  boggy  heaths.  The  fruits  are  hemes  about  the 
size  of  Currants,  which  are  collected  for  preserving  and  for  making 
tarts,  y .  macrocarpum  has  the  largest  fruit,  and  is  imported  from  Korth 
America,  where  it  is  extensively  cultivated,  especially  near  Berlin, 
Wisconsm,  where  about  one-fourth  of  750  acres  of  marsh  is  under 
cultivation.  It  is  flooded  during  winter ;  in  the  spring  the  water  is 
drained  off,  and  in  October  picking  commences.  Sometimes  there 
are  as  many  as  three  thousand  pickers  employed.  The  ground  is  so 
marshy  that  a  wooden  raUway  is  laid  from  the  centre  of  the  opera- 
tions to  convey  the  berries  in  trucks  to  the  warehouse,  where  they 
are  laid  on  the  up[»er  floor,  and  on  the  lower  are  large  fanning  mills, 
to  which  the  berries  are  let  down  in  hoppers,  and  are  thus  cleaned 
from  leaves  and  other  impurities.  85,000  bushels  are  sometimes  col- 
lected from  this  spot  in  one  season,  the  greatest  quantity  of  which  is 
sent  to  the  Chicago  market.  This  quantity  is  far  surpassed  in  New 
Jersey,  where  in  favourable  seasons  125,000  bushels  are  collected, 
valued  at  £60,000. 

Indian  Fig.— Opuntia  Tuna  and  0.  Ficus-indica  and  other  species 
of  the  Cactus  family  (Cactaceie)  have  received  the  names  of  Indian 
Figs  or  Pricklv  Pears.  Thev  are  common  throughout  the  tropical 
and  subtropical  countries  of  America,  and  since  the  discovery  of  that 
continent  they  have  become  naturalised  in  southern  Europe,  many 
countries  of  Africa  and  Asia,  even  growins  on  the  old  walls  of  Jeru- 
salem. Their  stems  when  young  are  fleshy  and  nearly  flat,  but  in 
age  they  become  cylindrical,  hard,  and  branched ;  the  branches  con- 
sist of  oblong  fleshy  joints  superposed  upon  one  another,  smooth,  or 
more  generally  furnished  vrith  strong  spines.  They  seldom  exceed  a 
height  of  10  to  12  feet,  but  Humboldt  says  he  saw  at  Cumana  *'  erect 
CactiB  fCerons)  and  Opuntias  80  to  40  feet  high,  4  feet  9  inches  in 
circumierenoe,  and  covered  with  lichens,  and  the  wood  becomes  so 
hard  from  a^  that  it  resists  for  centuries  both  heat  and  moisture." 
They  make  impenetrable  hedges.  Their  fruits  are  pear  or  egg-shaped, 
flat  at  the  top,  2  to  8  inches  in  length,  covered  with  tufts  of  small 
spines,  and  are  of  a  green,  yeUow,  or  red  colour ;  they  aro  wholesome, 
and  are  esteemed  for  their  cooling  juice.  They  abound  on  the  lava 
slopes  of  Mount  Etna,  and  are  the  pioneers  of  cultivation,  their  roots 
penetrating  and  breaking  up  the  lava.    They  naturally  decay  in  time, 


formiDg  a  rich  vegeUble  mould  on  which  Vines  are  planted.  The 
frnit  «  collected  and  sold  in  large  quantitiea  in  the  market*,  forming 
an  eiten^iTe  article  of  food  to  the  inhabitants.  Thej  contain  saccha- 
rine  maitcr  j  their  juice  is  nsed  for  colouring  coafeotionery,  and  in 
Ueiico  a  drink  called  colinche  is  prepared  from  them.  The  pinnta 
grow  abunilanilj  in  other  )>arts  o[  South  Enrope  and  in  Algeria,  from 

.       1 
eotal  ai 

Bici  Paper. — It  migbt  be  supposed  chat  the  beaotiful  subntanca 
called  rice  paper  was  made  of  some  part  of  the  Rice  plant,  but  such 
JB  Dot  the  case ;  the  name  ia  quite  raieleading.  It  was  earlf  ascer- 
tained to  be  a  TCgstable  substance,  bnt  tbe  plant  producing  it  was 
long  unknown  to  botanists,  and  on  inquiry  being  made  respecting  it, 
fanciful  figuica  and  descriptions  were  gnen  o(  it  by  the  Chinese. 
Kot  long  after  the  commerce  of  China  was  opened  to  Europe  ic  was 
aacertained  that  it  came  from  the  Island  of  Formosa,  which  led  Sir 
John  Bowring,  then  GoTemor  of  Hong-Kong,  to  obtain  plants  of  it 
from  that  island,  one  of  which  arrived  safely  at  Eew  in  185S,  and 
flowered  in  18S5.  From  this  it  waa  proved  to  be  Atalia  papyrifera, 
now  known  as  Fatsia  papyrifera.  It  is  a  small  tree  of  tba  Ivy  family 
(Aialiacen),  attaining  a  height  of  10  to  13  feet,  witb  a  stem  8  to 
i  inchea  in  diameter,  the  interior  being  full  of  white  pith  like  Ibat  of 
tbe  Elder.  It  haa  soft  downy  palmate  learea,  something  like  those 
of  the  Plane  tree,  growing  on  long  footstalks,  and  produces  a  some- 
what erect  panicled  raceme  of  small  flowers.  The  tree  is  cut  down 
in  order  Co  obtain  the  pith,  which  averages,  according  to  aiie,  about 
1  inch  in  diameter.  It  is  divided  into  pieces  about  8  inches  in  Ungtb, 
and  by  the  aid  of  a  lath  and  tbe  use  of  a  sharp  instrument  is  cut  into 
Tery  Uiin  rolls,  and  then  becomes  rice  paper.  It  is  extensively  used 
by  the  Chineaa  for  drawing  figures  of  plants  and  animals,  and  also 
for  making  artificial  flowen.  The  plant  requires  the  protection  o(  a 
greenhouse  in  this  oonnCry,  and  propa^tea  freely  from  snckere.    It 

It 
printed  on^good'paper,  and  neatly  bound 

THE  LIVERPOOL    HOBTICULTUBAL  COMPANY'S 
GROUNDS  (.lOHK   COWAS,  LiHITED.) 

Host  persons  have  heard  of  The  Tineyatd  at  Oarston,  formed  by 
ICr.  Meredith  and  long  carried  on  by  him  iuccessfully,  but  which 

aome  Ume  aince  was  bouBht  bv  Mr.  Cowan,  and  af ^-  - 

pany  was  formed  b;, 
new.  The  nursery  is 
the  Mersey,  and  I  was  surprised  to  find  quite  Vtowc  of  glass.  I 
think  there  are  thirty-sii  bouHu,  besides  pits  and  frames,  bouses  from 
50  to  2*0  feet  long.  I  cannot  trespass  on  Che  pages  of  the  Journal  of 
.Bbrticubure  to  gire  details  of  every  house,  but  may  remark  that 
Grape-grovriug  is  not  so  largely  followed  now  as  formerly,  mora 
attention  being  paid  to  plant- growing.  Still,  one  of  the  first  house* 
I  went  into  was  a  lon^  lean-to  with  a  dirision  in  the  centre,  and 

S 'anted  with  one  UadresGeld  Court  Yine,  which  was  bearing  fine 
rapes  not  fully  ripe  but  swelling  welL  This  one  Vine  filled  the 
two  divisions,  and  by  turning  on  the  heat  at  one  end  first  it  caused 


pannla.     fo  few  know 


the  Gri 


pea  ti 


noticed  a  6ne  lot  of  plants  of  the  Chimney 

how  to  do  these  well  in  the  present  d.iy.yeC  heie  tl.ey  weie  8  a 
10  feet  high,  with  several  stems,  and  white,  blue,  and  lilac  fiowers. 
Solanuma  are  largely  grown,  also  Bouvardia  Alfr.-il  Ntuner,  Tuberons 
Begonias,Facbsias.Fclargoniums(ShawandIteg>il),Zoiia1s  for  winter 
blooming,  Atalia  Sieboldii.with  other  table  and  foliage  plants. 

I  waa  especially  pleaded  with  the  packing  shed ;  it  is,  in  fact,  a 
conservatory  with  platform  all  round,  with  a  pluc!  for  everjlbing, 


In  the  w 


1  they  hare 


frames  tbe  Company  ad'  .  ^ 

large  orders  in  for  glasa  houses.  I  also  visited  thv  nun  uuimj,  fuuid 
fifteen  acres,  at  Gateacie,  about  four  miles  dislanC  'Ihis  land  waa 
only  obtained  eleven  months  since,  but  seteral  houses  have  been 
erected,  ia  whicli  the  jUnls  are  looking  well.  Mojt  of  the  grounds 
are  planted,  and  the  walks  were  wide  eDOOgh  for  a  carriage  drive. 
To  describe  in  detail  all  I  saw  would  be  too  wearisome,  but  from  the 
above  notes  it  will  be  seen  that  The  Vineyatd  Nursery  is  a  large  one, 
and  all  gardeners  who  may  visit  Liverpool  should  not  emit  a  Call  at 
Garslon.— N.  J.  D, 


THE  MOUNTAIN  ROSE. 

UsDEB  tbia  rather  pretty  yet  very  appropriate  nsme  rf  the  Old 
boUuists,  the  attractive  biuil;  ahrnb  Bhododendun  Linutom  ia 


r  common  in  Aostralia  and  o1 

.  only;  be  further  added  that  the  work  is  eicdicntlj 


other  end  v 

some  magnificent  banchea  of  G  roe  Cuillsume,  the  true  vs 
out  in  1860  from  Stratford -on-A von.  It  ia  most  distinct 
variety  I  often  meet  with  under  that  name.  In  other 
wen  some  good  Unseats  and  Black  Hambutghs,  while  ' 
■re  growing  in  large  tiumbeie — strong  healthy  plants  i  ana  e  leei 
high.  In  the  famous  large  house,  240  U-et  long  by  25  feet  wide,  were 
three  thousand  fine  young  Vines  ;  some  Foster'a  Beedlinga  were  show- 
ing fine  bcinchea  of  fruit  on  the  laterals.  On  the  north  side  of  these 
Tinea  I  observed  two  men  potting  some  thousands  of  seedling  Ferns 
— Pteria  aermlata— one  would  think  enough  to  supply  the  whole  of 
the  eoimtry.  My  guide  informed  me  this  Fern  is  in  great  demand  in 
tha  Uverpool  market.  There  were  also  two  new  honsea  about 
160  feet  long  each,  with  glass  sides  over  6  feet  high,  built  eipresaly 
forgrowing  young  Vines. 

Within  the  last  year  and  half  attention  has  been  paid  to  Boses, 
eapedally  Teas  ;  bouse  after  house  ia  filled  with  all  tUe  beat  kinds. 
To  give  some  idea  of  the  fine  |;rowth  they  are  making  I  may  mention 
that  some  young  Gloire  de  Dijons  worked  last  spring  were  over  10  feet 
high,  and  amidst  the  man;  thousands  of  plants  not  one  speck  of 
mildew  was  visible  i  but  the  foliage  waa  freah,  clean,  and  vigorous 
young  shoots  breaking  up  from  Che  bottom  thick  and  firm,  with  large 
clustera  of  bnds~-iust  such  growth  as  one  would  eipect  to  see  in  the 
south  or  west  of  England.  Hundreds  of  Ericas  and  Cytisuses  were 
powing  outdoors  just  as  well  sa  in  London.  In  other  houses  were 
Uioasands  of  Palms,  and  in  one  of  the  propagating  houses  were 
lereral  thousand  Hydrangea  cuttings  ia  a  bed,  and  al  the  end  of  the 
honse  a  number  of  fine  young  planta  in  B-inch  pots.  Some  were 
Sincbes  high,  with  a  stout  stem,  the  joints  about  three-quarters  of  an 
inch  apart,  the  leaves  9  inchea  from  tbe  stem  to  tbe  tip  and  fi  inches 
aerosa,  witji  large  buda  close,  hard,  and  green,  like  small  CauliBowers. 

'  ■' "-T  men  employed  an  extra  quan- 

d  advertised  by  tbe  Company, 
n  for  their  Orchids.    1 


Fig.  IS,— lUuidoJendron  hiimtam. 

acarcely  knnwn  now.  It  ia  n  native  of  Ihe  Alpiof  .S  jrilierlau'I, 
and  is  found  near  the  snmmlb!  of  lofty  mountnins.  When  densely 
covered  with  Ita  rofy  scarlet  flowera  it  has  a  glowiap  effect.  The 
popoUr  name  is  thus  very  expre'siv?,  both  as  n>j>ar>1s  thd  habitat 
ot  tbe  plant  and  ita  appearau.'c  whcu  ai)vrering  in  its  mountain 

For  plantingonlargG  rockeries  this  RhodoJenilron  is  ndmlrftbly 
Adapted,  its  spreading  yet  compact  habit  rendering  it  very  suitable 
fot  BDcli  sites ;  and  even  when  not  Qowering  ita  dense  bright  green 
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foliage  imparts  to  the  monnda  an  agreeable  appearance,  while 
when  in  flower  dwart  bashes  of  seyer^  feet  in  diameter  are  yery 
beautiful.  It  also  grows  well  in  beds  and  borders,  and  sncceeds 
in  soil  in  which  Hhododendrons  flourish.  In  some  gardens  this 
Rhododendron  is  plentiful,  and,  in  good  condition,  neyer  fails  to 
contribute  to  their  attractiveness  during  May  and  June ;  but  in 
others  it  is  not  represented.  It  is  a  distinct  and  good  old  flower- 
ing shrub,  and  ought  to  be  grown  everywhere,  being  extremely 
hardy,  and  always  admired  when  coyered  with  its  small  bright 
flowers.  It  has  been  tried  as  a  forcing  plant  for  the  conseryatory, 
but  does  not  appear  to  like  a  high  artilicial  temperature. 

The  woodcut  (fig.  29)  is  a  reduced  representation  of  a  small 
spray,  and  wdl  in(Ucates  the  floriferous  habit  of  the  plant. 


SHREWSBURY  HORTICULTURAL  SHOW. 
August  16th  and  17th. 

The  abore  Society  is  one  of  the  most  flourishing  in  the  kingdom, 
and  the  finances  have  enabled  the  Committee  to  greatly  improve  the 
Quarry  Grounds,  in  which  the  Exhibition  is  held.  It  is  now  a  pleasant 
situation  for  a  summer  show,  and  the  inhabitants  of  the  town  and 
neighbourhood  indicate  their  appreciation  by  visitine  the  grounds  in 
thousands.  The  days  of  the  Exhibition  are  regarded  as  a  general 
holiday,  and  the  chief  approaches  are  festooned  and  draped  with  flags 
and  banners.  The  Show,  like  the  grounds,  has  steadily  improved  each 
year,  while  the  one  opened  on  Wednesday  was  considerably  the  best 
yet  seen  at  Shrewsbury.  Three  years  ago  it  was  mentioned  that  an 
improyement  was  necessary  in  placing  on  the  prize  cards  ;  and  this 
year  the  South  Kensington  system  was  adopted,  and  the  whole  was 
done  without  hurry  or  confusion.  The  plants  were  of  superior  quality 
in  the  open  classes  except  the  Tuberous  Begonias  and  Achimenes, 
which  were  poor.  The  amateurs'  classes  showed  a  marked  improve- 
ment in  the  quality  of  the  exhibits,  while  the  groups  arranged  for 
effect  were  very  attractive.  The  fruit  was  good,  except  the  Muscat 
Grapes,  many  of  them  beinsy  far  from  ripe  but  good  in  other  respects. 
The  cue  flowers  were  superb,  especially  the  Dahlias  and  Gladiolus. 
Vegetables  were  of  satisfactoiy  quality,  and  shown  in  large  quantities. 

Stove  and  Greenhouse  Flowering  ana  Foliaae  Plantt. — In  the  class 
for  twenty  plants,  not  less  than  ten  in  bloom,  there  were  three 
entries.  Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  took  the  lead^ollowed  closely 
by  Mr.  Tudgey^  gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  £sc[.,  Henwick  Grange, 
Worcester.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mould,  Pcwsey,  Wilts,  third  with  an  uneven 
collection  of  much  smaller  size.  The  first-prixe  collection  contained 
grand  examples  of  Ixora  Pilgrimii,  AUamanda  nobilis,  Lapageria 
rosea,  very  good ;  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Ixora  Duffii,  a  very 
fine  plant  with  twenty  large  trusses,  some  more  than  10  inches  in 
diameter ;  Ixora  Williamsii  well  bloomed,  Bougainvillea  glabra.  Erica 
eemnia  and  E.  Austiniana,  neat  and  in  the  best  of  health.  The  prin- 
cipal fine-foliage  plants  were  Croton  Disraeli,  C.  majesticus,  Thrinax 
elegans,  Cjcas  revolnta,  Latania  borbonica,  Dasylirion  acrotrichnm, 
Gleichenia  fiabellata,  and  Cordyline  indiyisa  ;  while  Mr.  Tndgey 
staged  good  well-grown  plants  of  Croton  Queen  Victoria,  C.  Andre- 
anus,  0.  Johannis,  Diplaaenia  amabilis  well  flowered,  Ixora  amabilis, 
Anthuriam  Schertzeriauum,  a  lar^  specimen  and  a  very  fine  variety ; 
Gleichenia  rupestris,  Cycas  circinalis  and  C.  revoluta.  Dipladenia 
hvbrida.  Erica  Fairrieana  and  E.  ampullacea.  Mr.  Mould's  best 
plants  were  Dracsena  Goldieana,  Statice  profusa  and  S.  Bntcherii.  In 
the  corresponding  class  for  nine  plants,  not  less  than  five  in  bloom, 
there  were  six  entries.  Mr.  C.  Roberts,  gardener  to  B.  Cliffe  Glover, 
Esq.,  Highfield  Hall,  Staffordshire,  took  the  lead  with  a  good  Ixora 
Williamsii,  Allamanda  Henderson i,  Eucharis  amasonica  4  feet  in 
diameter  and  remarkably  well  flowered,  Croton  majesticus,  and 
Clerodendron  Balfourianum.  Mr.  W.  Pratt,  gardener  to  Lord  Hill, 
Hawkstone,  Salop,  followed  closely,  showing  a  good  Alocasia  metal- 
lica  and  Nepenthes  Hookerii.  Mr.  Purser,  gardener  to  J.  Watson, 
Esq.,  was  the  other  successful  exhibitor,  and  staged  a  good  Vinca 
alba.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  six  plants,  not  less  than  four  in 
bloom,  H.  Owen,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Shrewsbury ^as  flrst,  hayins 
amongst  others  a  good  Begonia  metallica.  Mrs.  Wace  and  L.  Burd, 
Esq..  were  second  and  third  respectively. 

Er\ca$4 — ^These  were  not  shown  in  large  numbers,  as  the  schedule 
only  provided  one  class,  which  brought  out  three  competitors — 
Messrs.  Cypher,  Tudgey,  and  Mould.  Those  shown  by  the  first- 
named  exhibitor  were  neat,  healthy,  and  profusely  flowered  plants. 
The  varieties  were  E.  Mamockiana,  E.  McNabiana,  E.  TumbuUii, 
E.  ssmula,  E.  Austiniana,  and  E.  Maidstoniensis.  Mr.  Tudgey's  were 
rather  smaller  but  very  fresh,  E.  Lindleyana,  E.  insignis,  and  R  tri- 
color Wilsoni  being  good  ;  while  Mr.  Mould  staged  a  grand  E.  cerin- 
thoides  coronata. 

Palmt. — There  were  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  six  tall  Palms, 
and  the  plants  staged  were  large,  well  furnished,  and  in  admirable 
condition.  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  with  Pritchardia  pacifica,  Kentia 
Fosteriana,  good  j  Thrinax  elegans,  Kentia  australis,  and  Verschaf- 
feltia  splendida.  Mr.  Tudgey  second  with  rather  smaller  plants ; 
Geonoma  gracilis  and  Thrinax  elegans  were  very  fine.  Mr.  C.  Roberts 
was  third  wiih  much  smaller  plants. 

Dracanat. — There  were  only  three  collections  staged  in  the  class 
for  six  plants,  which  were  of  good  quality  but  not  large,  being  dwarf 
and  well  coloured.     Messrs.  Pratt,  Purser,  and  Roberts  were  the 


prizetakers  in  the  order  named.  The  first-prize  collection  did  not 
contain  a  faulty  plant,  the  varieties  being  Leopoldi,  ReginsB,  good ; 
Mooreana,  very  fine  j  Baptistii,  Berkeleyi,  and  Frascri.  Mr.  Purser 
staged  grand  plants  of  splendens  and  hybrida.  while  the  third  col- 
lection included  good  examples  of  Willsii  and  Elizabethee. 

Caladiums  this  year  showed  a  marked  improvement,  and  the  first 
and  second  collections  were  very  creditable.  The  prizetakers  were 
Messrs.  Pritchard  A  Sons,  Shrewsbury ;  Mr.  J.  C.  Slater,  gardener  to 
G.  D.  Lees,  Esq. ;  and  Mr.  Farrant,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Juson. 

Coleuses  were  well  represented,  and  all  of  pyramidal  shape,  as 
stipulated  in  the  schedule.  In  tne  dass  for  six  distinct  varieties 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Purser  were  very  neat.  The  plante  were  about 
6  feet  high  and  perfect  in  shape,  while  the  bright  colours  of  the 
foliage  were  aU  that  could  be  desired.  His  plant  of  Lady  Burrell  had 
not  a  sportive  leaf  upon  it,  while  Mrs.  G.  Simpson,  Zanzibar,  Ajax, 
Soliel,  and  Smart  were  very  fine.  Mr.  J.  Morris,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Shuker,  and  Mr.  G.  Pearson,  gardener  to  Lord  Berwick,  were  second 
and  third  with  good  plants,  but  not  so  neat  aa  the  first  collection. 
Mrs.  Wace,  B.  Surd,  JBsq.,  and  H.  Owen,  Esq.,  were  the  successful 
exhibitors  m  the  amateurs'  class  for  three  plants. 

Fuchtiat  were  also  in  better  condition  than  last  year ;  the  plants 
were  considerably  lareer  and  much  more  profusely  flowered,  although 
there  is  still  room  for  improvement.  For  six  plants,  distinct  varieties. 
Messrs.  Pritchard  A  Sons  weie  first  with  creditable  plants  well 
flowered,  the  best  being  Blushing  Bride,  Charming,  and  Crimson 
Globe.  Messrs.  R.  J.  Niven  and  A.  Myers  were  second  and  third. 
The  plants  in  the  amateun'  class  for  three  were  even  and  better 
flowered  than  in  the  preceding  class.  Mr.  H.  Owen  first  with  good 
examples  of  Avalanche  and  Rose  of  Castile,  Mrs.  Wace  second  with 
smaller  but  neat  plants,  while  Mr.  L.  Burd  was  second  with  larger 
but  poorly  flowered  examples. 

Begonias,  Balsams,  Achimenes,  and  Gloxinias  were  of  inferior 
quality,  and  need  no  further  remark,  except  those  in  the  amateurs' 
cUss,  which  were  much  the  best  flowered. 

TaNe  P^nte^These  are  always  good  at  Shrewsbury,  the  plants 
generally  being  of  smidl  size,  neat,  and  well-coloured.    Messrs.  Jones 


elegantissima.  Mr.  Farrant  was  a  ^ood  second,  and  staged  a  beauti- 
ful Croton  Johannis,  Geonoma  gracilis,  and  Yucca  filamentosa  varie* 
gata.  Mr.  W.  Pratt  followed  closely  with  neat  and  even  plants. 
There  were  six  competitors,  all  staging  well. 

(rrovpf.— These  occupied  the  left  hand  side  of  the  large  plant  ten^ 
and  created  considerable  interest,  as  the  competition  was  good  and 
keen,  seven  or  eight  groups  being  staged.  They  were  arranged  for 
effect  on  a  space  not  exceeding  100  square  feet,  and  were  on  the 
whole  more  tastefully  disposed  than  we  have  seen  them  at  this 
Society's  previous  exhibitions.  Mr.  Pratt  won  chief  honoura  with 
a  light  and  effective  group  of  choice  plants.  Most  of  the  groups 
contained  a  number  of  flowering  plants,  but  in  Mr.  Pratt's  there  was 
none.  The  principal  objects  of  the  group  were  Crotons,  Thomsonii 
grandly  coloured,  Disraeli,  Johannis,  Andreanus,  and  £vansianus; 
Aralias,  Palms,  and  Dracaenas  rising  oat  of  a  groundwork  of  Ferns, 
small  Crotons,  Coleuses,  Caladiums,  and  edged  with  Panicum  varie- 

Sktum,  Sonerilas,  and  a  number  of  well-Mrried  Kertera  depressa. 
essrs.  Pritchard  A  Sons,  Frenkwell  Nurseries,  were  second  with  a 
rather  heavier  group,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Pritchard,  68,  New  Street,  third. 
In  the  class  for  fifty  miscellaneous  plants  grown  in  5-inch  pots,  not 
less  than  thirty  in  bloom,  there  were  four  competitors ;  the  ex- 
hibits were  arranged  on  narrow  stages,  and  added  materially  to  the 
effect  of  the  large  tent  Messrs.  Jones  &  Sons  took  the  lead,  having 
a  number  of  Odontoglossums,  Dendrobiums.  and  Cattlejas :  seyeral 
Rhododendron  Princess  Royal  were  also  in  flower.  Messrs.  Pritchard 
and  Sons  were  second  with  a  erand  assortment  of  well-grown  small 
plants,  and  would,  but  for  the  few  Orchids  in  the  first-prize  collectioB, 
nave  had  a  higher  position.  Mr.  H.  Purser  was  awarded  the  remain- 
ing prize. 

Zonal  Felargoniumt. — ^These  constituted  an  imposing  feature  in  the 
large  tent,  the  plants  being  of  moderate  size  and  fresh,  with  very 
large  trusses  of  flowers.  In  the  class  for  six  doubles  Messrs.  Oldroyd 
and  Co.  were  first  with  well-fiowered  examples  of  Madame  Thibaut, 
Prince  Noir,  Adelaide  de  Blanche.  Wonderful,  and  Asa  Giey.  Messrs. 
Pritchard  &  Sons  were  second,  having  a  good  Sylvia  and  Victor  Lemoine. 
Mr.  J.  R.  Jones  third  with  larger  but  not  such  well-flowered  plants. 
In  the  corresponding  amateurs'  class  for  three  plants,  Messrs.  L.  B. 
Burd  and  H.  Owen  were  the  prizetakers,  both  staging  very  neat 
plants.  For  six  singles  Messrs.  Oldroyd  &  Co.  were  again  first,  show- 
ing Hettie,  Mrs.  Vickers,  Pirate,  Lady  Sheffield,  Ellen,  and  Turner's 
Bnde,  all  good.  Mr.  J.  R.  Jones  was  second,  having  a  good  John 
Gibbons  and  Arthur  Rogers,  Messrs.  Pritchard  &,  Sons  were  third. 
There  were  four  entries.  Tor  three  plants  H.  H.  Treasure,  Esq.,  first 
with  good  plants  not  named ;  Mr.  H.  Owen  second,  haying  a  grand 
plant  of  White  Vesuvius :  Mr.  L.  Burd  followed,  having  a  ^esh  wcU- 
flowered  plant  of  Henry  Jacoby. 

Femi. — Though  not  extensively  shown  the  plants  were  large  in  the 
open  classes  and  in  excellent  condition.  For  nine  exotic  Ferns  Mr. 
Cfypher  staged  large  well-grown  specimens  of  Woodwardia  radicans 
cristata,  Gleichenia  flabellata,  6  feet  through  j  Dicksonia  antarctica, 
Microlepia  hirta  cristata,  very  flue ;  Gleichenia  Speluncse.  Cibotium 
princeps,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  a  grand  Adiantum  trapezif orme.  Mr. 
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Tadgej  was  the  on]y  other  exhibitor,  and  was  placed  second,  hayioe 
large  well-grown  plants  of  Adiantom  cnneatum,  A.  decorum,  and 
Hymenophyllnm  demissum.  For  six  plants  Mr.  Farrant  took  the 
lead  with  Adiantum  pedatum,  A.  formosum,  A.  Tennstnm,  and 
Dayallia  Mooreana,  all  good.  Mr.  W.  Pratt  was  second  with  a  large 
Adiantnm  gracillimum  and  Asplenium  bulbiferam ;  and  Mrs.  B.  8. 
Burton  was  third.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  four  plants  there  were 
seyen  entries,  the  prizetakers  being  Messrs.  H.  Ovren,  B.  Cooper,  and 
H.  H.  Treasure ;  for  hardy  Ferns  Messrs.  Pritchard  A  Sons,  Harrison, 
and  J.  B.  Jones  in  the  order  as  named,  staging  yerj  creditable 
specimens. 

Cut  Flo^^tbrs.— -The  competition  was  keen  in  the  yarious  classes 
deyoted  to  these.  Boses  were  not  shown  in  large  numbers,  but  the 
blooms  were  of  first-rate  quality.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  single 
trusses  Messrs.  Perkins  A  Sons,  Coyentry,  were  awarded  the  premier 
position,  haying  good  blooms  of  Marie  Banmann,  Beauty  of  Waltham, 
Belle  Lyonnaise,  Madame  Marie  Yerdier,  Henry  Eaton,  Mdlle.  Annie 
Wood,  and  Dupny-Jamain.  Messrs.  James  Dickson  A  Sons,  Newton 
Nurseries,  Chester,  were  closely  second  with  fine  flowers  of  Mdlle. 
Marie  Bady,  Mrs.  Jowitt,  Duchess  of  Bedford,  Louis  Van  Houtte, 
and  Lord  Beaconsfield.  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  obtained  the 
remaining  prize  with  much  smaller  blooms.  Messrs.  C.  M.  Campbell, 
G.  Townsend,  and  £.  W.  Pritchard  were  the  principal  prizetakers  in 
the  smaller  Sk)se  classes. 

Dahlias  were  of  fine  quality^  the  blooms  being  of  large  size,  fresh, 
and  good  colour.  For  thirty-six  distinct  blooms  there  were  only  two 
exhibitoiB,  Mr.  Shaw  being  easily  first.  His  most  striking  blooms 
were  John  Bennett,'Bey.  J.  M.  B.  Camm,  Burgundy,  Egyptian  Prince, 
Mr.  Bnnn,  Henry  Bond,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Peacock,  Prince  Bis- 
marck, J.  C.  Quennell,  General  Boberts,  John  McPherson,  John 
Wyatt,  Jolm  Greenaway,  Pioneer  (fine  dark  flower),  Woman  in 
White,  and  Countess  of  Pembroke,  no  prize  being  awarded  the  other 
collection.  In  the  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  the  same  exhibitor 
was  again  first  with  eyen  and  finer  blooms  than  his  thirty-six.  For 
nine  blooms  Messrs.  B.  J.  Niyen,  Campbell,  and  Bey.  J.  H.  Charter 
wer^  the  successful  exhibitors. 

For  thirt;^-six  single  Gladiolus  spikes  Messrs.  Kelway  k  Sons  took 
the  lead  with  splendidly  arranged  examples,  eyen  finer  than  gene- 
rally seen  from  that  firm.  Mr.  Shaw  was  second  with  a  yery  credit- 
able collection,  but  far  behind  those  to  which  the  first  prize  was 
awarded.  A  few  of  Messrs.  Kelway  &  Sons'  best  were  Agnus,  salmon 
pink ;  Beauty  of  England,  Astrsea,  Bethcar,  Cassino,  Lady  Brid- 
port,  Marcianufl,  Mrs.  J.  Eyton,  Mrs.  Laxton,  Mrs.  Beynolifs  Hole, 
Parsonii,  Plautus,  Ptolemy,  Queen  Mary,  and  Bhamnes.  Mr.  Lam- 
bert, gardener  to  Col.  Wingfield,  took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  eighteen 
spikes,  followed  by  Messrs.  Pritchard  k  Sons  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Pritchard. 

Asters  were  numerous,  but  not  up  to  the  usual  standard.  In  the 
class  for  twenty-four,  not  less  than  twelye  yarieties,  Messrs.  A. 
Myers,  W.  Shaw,  and  J.  Bowen  Jones  were  the  successful  competitors. 
In  the  amateurs'  class  for  the  same  number,  but  not  less  than  six 
yarieties,  Messrs.  J.  B.  Jones,  Harrison,  and  Shuker  took  the  lead 
in  the  order  as  named. 

Mr.  Pratt  was  successful  in  the  class  for  twelye  trusses  of  stoye 
and  greenhouse  cut  flowers ;  second  Messrs.  Pritchard  «&  Sons ;  and 
third  Mr.  J.  C.  Salter,  gardener  to  G.  D.  Lees^  Esq.  There  were 
fiFe  entries.  Mr.  Pratt^  best  bunches  were  Lapageria  rosea  and 
alba,  Ixora  ooccinea,  Allamanda  Wardleyana,  Dendrobium  chrysan- 
thum,  and  Stephanotis  floribunda.  For  twelye  trusses  of  herbaceous 
cut  flowers  Mr.  G.  Townsend,  Uffington,  was  first  with  a  neat  collec- 
tion of  fair-sized  bunches  ;  Mr.  J.  B.  Jones  second ;  and  Mr.  B.  W. 
O.  Withers  third,  the  last-named  collection  being  yery  uneyen.  In 
the  class  for  twelve  spikes  of  herbaceous  Phloxes  there  were  thirteen 
competitors.  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  and  A.  Myers  were  the  fortu- 
nate exhibitors.  For  six  Messrs.  Harrison,  Campbell,  and  Crump. 
The  principal  prizetakers  for  Ten-week  Stocks  were  Messrs.  Town- 
send,  Cooper,  E.  W.  Pritchard,  Jones  &,  Sons,  and  Shuker.  Miss 
Brooks  took  the  lead  for  twelve  French  Marigolds;  and  Mr.  J. 
Mitchell  for  the  same  number  of  African  Marigolds,  with  splendidly 
shaped  flowers. 

Mr.  Budge,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Eyton,  Esq.,  was  first  for  twelve 
trusses  of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  the  collection  being  even  and  neat. 
Messrs.  Pritcdutrd  k  Sons,  and  Oldroyd  A  Co.  second  and  third.  For 
twelve  bunches  of  Show  or  Fancy  Pelargoniums  Mr.  F.  Perkins, 
Leamington,  was  well  first  with  large  trusses  of  Captain  Baikes, 
Madame  Thibaut,  Illuminator,  Boyalty,  Beauty  of  Oxton,  Emperor 
of  Bussia,  Ed.  Perkins,  Delves  Broughton,  Dr.  Masters,  and  Yolontd 
Nationale ;  Messrs.  Pritchard  &  Sons  second  with  grand  Dr.  Andry, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  Lucy  Lemoine.  Messrs.  Jones  k  Sons  were 
awarded  the  remaining  prize.  Trusses  of  Verbenas  were  good, 
and  Messrs.  Pritchard  k  Sons,  J.  W.  Pritchard,  and  W.  Shaw  were 
successful  exhibitors. 

Bouquets  were  not  numerous,  but  good.  Mr.  Cypher  was  first  for 
one  ball  or  hand  bouquet,  which  was  neat,  and  composed  of  Encharis, 
QattlOTas,  Lapageria  alba,  and  a  few  flowers  of  Ixora  and  Bhododen- 
dron  Princess  Boyal.  Mr.  F.  Perkins  was  second,  his  being  composed 
of  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  Tea  Bose  buds.  Messrs.  Jones  h  Sons  were 
third.  For  one  bridal  bouquet  Mr.  F,  Perkins  was  first,  followed  by 
Mr.  Cypher  and  Mr.  Herbert  Jones,  all  being  remarkably  good. 
Mr.  Cypher  was  first  for  button-hole  bouquets,  and  Mr.  Tud^ey  for  a 
stand  of  cut  flowers  for  table  decoration,  the  arrangement  being  very 
'light  and  effective.  Mr.  Cypher  was  second,  and  Messrs.  Jones  and 
Sonstlurd. 


FU17IT. — In  the  open  class  for  twelve  dishes  Mr.  Pratt  was  well 
firdt  with  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
Queen  Pine,  Conijueror  of  Europe  Melon,  Bro^-n  Turkey  Figs,  Moor- 

gArk  Apricots,  Irish  Peach  Apples,  Pine  Apple  Nectarine.  Bellegarde 
caches,  and  a  good  dish  of  Cherries  and  Plums.  Mr.  B.  Milner,  gar- 
dener to  J.  D.  Corbett,  Esq.,  was  second,  having  fine  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria Grapes,  Peaches,  and  a  good  Pine.  Mr.  Hannagan,  the  remain- 
ing exhibitor,  was  thrown  out  for  having  two  dishes  of  Apples.  The 
schedule  merely  specifies  *'  distinct,"  and  can  be  read  **  for  distinct 
kinds  or  varieties.''  In  the  corresponding  class  for  nine  dishes.  Pine 
excluded,  open  to  the  counties  of  Montgomery  and  Shropshire,  Mr. 
Purser  was  the  successful  exhibitor,  and  staged  fair  Grapes  but 
rather  small,  good  Prince  of  Wales  Nectarines,  Grosse  Mignonne 
Peaches,  and  a  good  Melon.  Mr.  Lamb^t  was  a  close  second  with 
fine  Grapes  but  scarcely  ripe,  and  good  dishes  of  Grosse  Mignonne 
Peaches  and  Early  Orange  Apricots.  Mr.  G.  Pearson  obtained  the 
other  prize.  For  six  bunches  of  Black  Grapes,  three  varieties,  Mr.  W. 
Pratt  was  successful  with  neat  well-finished  bunches  of  Madresfield 
Court,  good  in  berry  and  colour;  Black  Hamburgh,  fine  in  every 
respect  except  that  the  berries  were  rather  undersized ;  and  well- 
finished  Lady  Downe's.  Mr.  B.  Milner  was  second  with  larger  but 
looser  bunches  of  the  same  kinds,  except  Alicante  in  the  place  of 
Madresfield  Court.  Mr.  Goodhill,  gardener  to  B.  T.  W.  Wood^Esq., 
was  third  with  good  bunches  but  rather  defective  in  colour.  There 
were  five  entries.  For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  open  to  the  two 
counties  above  referred  to,  Mr.  J.  Lambert  took  the  lead  with  Black 
Hamburgh,  good  in  berry  and  colour,  although  the  bunches  were  not 
large  ;  Mr.  Purser  second  ;  and  Mr.  C.  Davies,  gardener  to  F.  S.  B. 
Bladen,  Esq.,  third  with  very  fair  Grapes  cut  from  Vines  over  seventy 
years  of  age.  Mr.  B.  Milner  was  first  for  four  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
with  good  Buckland  Sweetwater  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes, 
the  latter  scarcely  finished  ;  Mr.  W.  Pratt  second  with  Trebbiano  and 
rather  small  Muscats ;  and  Mr.  Purser  third.  The  remaining  two 
Grape  classes  were  devoted  to  amateurs.  Mr.  Lea,  Whitchurch,  took 
the  lead  with  well-finished  Black  Hamburghs,  the  berries  being  rather 
small.  Messrs.  Watson,  Lea,  and  Charter  were  first  and  second  for 
two  bunches  of  white  Grapes. 

Messrs.  Bain,  gardener  to  B.  Broughton,  Esq. ;  Hannagan ;  and 
J.  Edwards,  gardener  to  Sir  F.  Smythe,  were  the  prizetakers  for 
Peaches.  For  a  dish  of  Nectarines  Mr.  C.  Dawes  was  first  with 
Elruge  ;  Mr.  J.  Bain  second  with  Pitmaston  Orange.  For  Apricots 
Mr.  Dawes  took  the  lead  ;  and  Mr.  S.  Jones,  gardener  to  W.  Mazel- 
dine,  Esq.,  for  Plums.  Mr.  Farrant  was  first  for  a  green-flesh  Melon 
with  Eastnor  Castle  ;  Mr.  Owen  second.  Mr.  Shutte  flrst  for  a  scarlet- 
flesh  with  Hero  of  Bath  ;  Mr.  Farrant  second  with  Bead's  Hybrid 
Scarlet  Flesh  ;  and  Mr.  Lambert  third.  Mr.  Hawkesford,  gardener  to 
Sir  V.  B.  Corbett,  for  Cherries,  which  were  very  fine. 

Vegetables. — These  were  yery  numerous  and  of  fine  quality.  The 
competition  was  close,  there  being  from  seven  to  fifteen  exhibitors  in 
each  of  the  fourteen  classes  devoted  to  vegetables.  Mr.  B.  Milner  took 
the  lead  for  the  collection  of  twelve  dishes,  followed  by  Mr.  Parser 
and  Mr.  Pratt.  The  first  collection  contained  fir&t-rate  examples  of 
Webb's  Crimson  Beet,  Beading  Onions,  Canadian  Wonder  Beans, 
Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers,  Beading  Busset  Potatoes,  Telegraph 
Peas,  Manchester  Bed  Celery  very  fine.  Intermediate  Carrots,  and  a 
dish  of  good  Leeks.  Messrs.  A.  Myers,  B.  Milner,  and  H.  Purser  were 
the  prizetakers  for  six  distinct  dishes  of  Potatoes.  The  tubers,  with 
the  exception  of  one  or  two  collections,  were  clean,  even,  and  of  suit- 
able size.  Mr.  Myers  staged  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Schoolmaster,  Bector 
of  Woodstock,  and  Vicar  of  Laleham.  In  the  class  for  three  dishes 
Mr.  B.  Milner  was  first,  staging  grand  examples  of  International 
Kidney  and  Beading  Busset ;  Mr.  Purser  had  nne  tubers  of  Webb's 
Surprise,  Mr.  C.  Dawes  took  the  remaining  prize.  Mr.  Hannagan, 
Hooton  Hall,  took  the  lead  for  Tomatoes  with  large  shapely  fruits  of 
Stamfordian,  followed  by  Mr.  Myers  and  Mr.  G.  Goodhill.  For  one 
dish  of  Peas  Mr.  Laurence,  gardener  to  H.  M.  Hey  wood,  Esq.,  first 
with  Stratagem,  Mr.  Hawksford  second  with  Telephone,  and  Mr.  J. 
Bain  third.  Messrs.  W.  Dow,  Lambert,  and  Pearson  were  the  prize- 
takers  for  spring  Onions,  which  were  remarkably  fine ;  while  ^lessrs. 
Myers,  Pearson,  and  Hannagan  were  succes&f al  for  autumn  Onions, 
which  were  of  considerable  size.  Cauliflowers  were  rather  coarse, 
those  shown  by  Mr.  Lambert  excepted.  Cucumbers  were  all  that 
could  be  desired,  and  the  same  exnibitor  was  again  first,  Mr.  H. 
Purser  second,  and  Mr.  W.  Budge  third.  Celery  was  good  consider- 
ing the  earliness  of  the  season,  and  the  prizes  were  won  by  Messrs. 
B.  Milner,  H.  Purser,  and  Bev.  A.  W.  Brooke.  Mr.  Pratt  was  first 
for  French  Beans  with  Canadian  Wonder,  Mr.  Hannagan  second  with 
Pale  Dun,  and  Mr.  Lambert  third.  Parsnips  were  clean  and  straight, 
and  the  same  applies  to  the  Carrots,  Mr.  Dawes  taking  the  lead  for  the 
former,  and  Mr.  Dow,  gardener  to  J.  Phillips,  Esq.,  for  the  latter. 
Mr.  Purser  took  the  lead  for  Turnips,  which  were  superb. 

Mitcellaneoui  Exhibits. — Messrs.  Oldroyd  &  Co.  exhibited  a  group 
of  choice  Conifers,  which  were  arranged  near  the  main  entrance  to 
the  grounds,  also  a  number  of  well-flowered  single  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums. Messrs.  J.  Dickson  A  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  had 
small  Fig  trees  in  6-inch  pots  fruiting  freely,  and  a  choice  collection 
of  stove  foliage  plants,  principally  of  a  decorative  size.  Messrs. 
Perkins  &  Sons,  Coventry,  several  boxes  of  Boses,  which  contained 
many  very  good  blooms.  Mr.  F.  Perkins,  Leamington,  had  a  similar 
collection.  Messrs.  Eelway  &  Sons,  Lann)ort,  showed  single  Pyreth- 
rums  and  Gladioli,  which  were  very  much  admired.  Messrs.  F.  and 
A.  Dickson  &  Sons,  The  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester,  contributed  largely 
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to  the  BiUbiUon  wiUi  a  T»ried  collection  of  "tore,  grecnhouBe  plants, 
heib&ceans  plants, and  bidbII  choice  Conifen.  all  neatly  and  tastefully 
airanqed,  auo  Tines  in  pota  and  Fi(^  ;  the  latWr  vere  rer;  fins  from 
ovea  tbia  aeiuon.  and  now  in  8-inch  pola,  canyinit  from  twenty  to 
thirty  fmila.     Hoars.  Jonet  A  Bona  also  eibibited  Canifara  and 

OoUa^ri'  SmiJiiM.— The  schodnlo  providoa  Boma  thirty-nino  claases 
for  these  ezhibiHra — tIi.,  twanty-ane  foi  vegetablea,  seven  tor  fmita, 
and  clereD  for  plants  and  cnt  flovars.  The  priiea  offered  were  well 
conteaUd,  and  the  eihibita  filled  a  large  tent  nearly  160  feet  Ions 
and  proportion ately  wide,  with  a  stage  down  tha  centre  and  on  each 
aide.  The  Tegetsbte  eihibita  were  especially  noteworthy.  Potatoes, 
Beans,  Peas,  Onioas,  Cairots,  Farsnips,  Celery,  and  othan  being 
temarkably  fine.    The  whole  of  tha  Tninipe  and  C^nliflowsrs  were 


too  large,  and  in  conieqaence  cosrie.  The  managers  of  other  large 
prorinoial  aooietles  will  do  well  to  follow  the  worthy  siample  set 
them  by  the  Committee  of  tiie  Bhrewsbnry  Society,  and  make  liberal 
proTision  in  tbeir  scbednles  for  these  clacees  of  eibibitora,  wbicb  an 
worthy  of  encouragement. 


8ILKW0BHB  AND  SILKWORM  BEABING.— U. 

l^Continved  from  page  123.) 

MOKB  Talnable  ia  regard  to  its  silk,  tmd  appareutly  ean«r  to 

rear  tban   ths  Attacos  Cecropia  already  mentioned,  is  aootber 

speciea  also  of  North  American  peientage,  A.  (or  Telea)  Foly- 

phemns  (fig.  SO),  thongb  I  conteas  I  aee  no  good  leuon  why  it  should 


Fig.  i<).-iioTn 

b:  named  after  tbe  one-eyed  giant  of  mytbologio  lore.  In JeeJ,  so 
bighlj  is  this  estimated  by  severdl  of  those  Datoralists  who  hate 
made  a  special  stuly  of  the  9 ilk-spinners,  that  although  there  are 
balf-a-dozen  or  more  belonging  to  this  tribe  of  moths  which  bave 
been  reared  in  the  bope  of  turning  their  silk  to  nsetol  acconot, 
Polypbemas  has  began  Ut  rehire  the  title  ol  tlie  Americsn  Silt- 
worm.  Tbe  cocoon  of  tbe  npecies  resembles  that  of  the  common 
silkworm,  that  of  Yama  Mai,  and  ntben  allied  to  it,  in  being  closed 
at  both  enda.  In  shape  this  ia  oval  and  compact,  the  fibre  of  tbe 
silk,  which  ia  nearly  while,  being  very  strong  and  glosay. 

To  Mr.  L.  Trouvelot,  of  Boston,  U.S.A.,  belongs  the  credit,  so 
WB  are  informed,  of  euggesting  that  A.  Polyphemus  might  ba 
"  tamed  "  and  utilised,  at  the  time  when  people  were  inqniring 
into  the  merits  or  demerits  of  American  silkworms.  Prerione  to 
1860  scarcely  a  specimen  of  this  worm  bad  been  reared  in  captivity, 
and  its  habits  were  onkoown.  This  gentleman  at  once  resolred 
to  take  «p  tbe  matter  practically,  and  prore,  if  he  conid,  tbe 
theory  be  bad  pat  forth.  "  At  first,"  he  writes,  "  tbe  undertaking 
seemed  vei7  simple,  but  who  will  ever  know  tbe  difficnities,  tbe 
tiRTdshlps,  and  discouragements  whicb  I  encountered  7 "  Tbe 
insect  not  being  abundant,  there  was  an  ansToidable  deUy,  owing 


to  the  de-ith  of  some  of  the  earlier  caterpIUara  bred  and  the  long 
searches  requisite  to  produce  more.  In  spite  o(  care  bestowed  it 
was  not  until  I8G5  that  a  really  satisfactory  result  was  attained, 
and  Mr.  Trourelot  had  tbat  season  nearly  600,000  of  the  worms 
distribnted  over  a  patch  of  woodland  fire  acres  in  extent,  the 
buabes  upon  which  Uiey  fed  being  enclosed  with  nets.  I  belisTe 
it  was  about  three  years  after  that  date  when  British  specimens  of 
tbia  silkworm  were  first  oblained. 

Both  in  Britain  and  in  America  the  insect  is  single-brooded  in 
the  ordinary  way,  but  should  the  cocoons  be  kept  at  too  high  a 
temperature  soon  after  tbey  have  been  spun,  the  moths  they  con- 
tain will  sometimes  emel^e  towards  the  end  of  autumn.  If  eggs 
are  obtained  from  these  tbey  are  likely,  under  tbe  circumstances, 
to  turn  out  nnprodnctire.  Tbe  proper  aeason  for  the  motbs  to 
appear  Is  tbe  months  of  June  and  July,  when  each  female  deposits 
about  three  hundred  eggs,  which  hatch  in  twelre  or  fourteen  days 
after.  Belecting  from  a  number  of  trees  upon  the  leaves  of  which 
tbe  worms  have  been  reared,  it  may  be  noted  that  A.  Polyphemus 
bas  grown  well  when  supplied  witb  Bircb,  Beech,  Chestnut,  Elm, 
Hazel,  Maple,  Oak,  and  Willow.  In  this,  as  in  some  other  species,  • 
there  is  tbe  CDrioiu  circDDuUnce  that  the  young  eilkworm  njakea 


the  coiDmcnciDg  meal  off  its  egg*Bbell.  There  are  four  changes  of 
fckiii,  tlic8e  changes  or  moults  usually  occurring  at  the  same  hour 
of  the  day,  with  an  interval  of  ten  or  twelve  days  between  them. 
Each  tirao,  as  Mr.  Trouvelot  has  observed,  the  silkworm  spins  a 
little  pad  upon  a  leaf  to  keep  its  position  firm  during  the  operation. 
He  also  noticed  that  after  a  moult  each  worm  examined  the  body 
carefully,  feeling  especially  at  the  openings  of  the  spiracles  or 
breathing  tubes,  eyidently  to  remove  any  fragments  of  the  old 
»kin  that  might  chance  to  be  left.  After  the  last  moult  the  growth 
is  more  rapid,  the  whole  life  of  the  silkworm  varying  from  two 
months  to  ten  weeks  ;  it  is  thus  longer  iu  attaining  maturity  than 
are  some  of  the  silkworms.  When  adult  the  caterpillar  of 
A,  Polyphemus,  as  may  be  seen  in  the  figure,  is  a  striking  object, 
the  delicate  green  ground  colour  being  studded  oyer  with  pink 
spines.  In  addition  to  these  it  has  about  fifty  metallic  spots ; 
roost  of  these  are  silvery,  but  eight  of  them  situated  on  the  front 
(Cements  are  of  a  golden  hue. 

The  silk  of  the  cocoon  of  A.  Polyphemus  is  so  tightly  compacted 
and  gummed  together,  that  the  perfect  insect  requires  the  aid  of 
a  solvent  in  order  to  eifect  its  extrication.  This  is  discharged 
upon  the  fibres  by  the  moth  some  hours  before  it  begins  its 
struggle  to  make  an  opening,  and  this  task  is  then  facilitated  by 
the  acid  which  the  fluid  contains.  From  this  fact  it  follows  that 
if  the  cocoons  are  to  be  utilised  for  their  silk,  the  chiysalids  or 
pnpse  enclosed  must  be  previously  killed,  as  is  the  practice  with 
the  Mulberry  species.  Nor  could  the  thread  be  unwound  continu- 
ously unless  moistened  by  plunging  the  cocoon  in  water  of  a 
suitable  warmth.  Some  of  the  breeders  of  the  species  in  this 
country  have  found  a  difficulty  in  obtaining  eggs,  but  practice 
will  probably  show  us  how  this  can  be  better  managed.  In  the 
autumn  of  1878  Mons.  Wailly,  having  to  leave  his  home,  placed 
upon  some  small  trees  in  his  garden  at  Clapham — Hazel,  Birch, 
and  Willow — several  caterpillars  of  A.  Polyphemus.  Upon  his 
return  he  was  gratified  to  discover  that  they  had  spun  cocoons, 
so  proving  that  the  insect  might  be  reared  in  our  climate  without 
prtitection,  at  least  after  a  certain  period  of  growth  has  passed. 

At!arus  liUna  is  another  species  that  has  been  imported  from 
America.  The  moth  is  of  unusual  beauty,  named  by  some  fanciful 
naturalist  after  the  "queen  of  night."  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
the  honour,  for  the  wing^,  which  are  adorned  with  long  tails 
resembling  those  which  bedeck  our  swallow-tail  butterfly  and 
others  of  the  Papilio  tribe,  are  of  a  green  tint  very  pleasing  to  the 
eyes.  Crossing  them  are  also  stripes  of  purple  grey,  and  upon 
each  of  the  fore  wings  spots  resembling  the  lunar  crescent,  while 
the  hind  wings  have  their  corresponding  spots,  which  are  rather 
eye-like.  In  Britain  the  caterpillars  of  Uiis  species,  which  hatch 
during  July  or  August,  feed  well  upon  Walnut,  Hazel,  or  Oak. 
From  experiments  at  Clapham  M.  Wailly  inclines  to  think  that 
if  let  alone  they  would  live  in  the  open  air,  but  his  specimens 
placed  at  liberty  were  found  out  and  oevoured  by  sparrows  when 
they  became  large,  so  failed  to  reach  maturity.  A  small  colony 
of  these  silkworms  was  reared  upon  Walnut  leaves  by  Mr.  Grapes 
in  about  eight  weeki",  the  cocoons  being  placed  in  small  hollows 
formed  by  drawing  some  leaves  of  the  food  plant  together. 
Through  their  successive  changes  of  skin  they  are  of  the  same  green 
or  greenish  white  as  when  first  hatched.  Upon  the  skin  are 
numerous  irregular  points  and  warts  of  red  or  crimson.  The 
cocoon  is  long  and  also  broad.  The  value  of  its  silk  remains  yet 
to  be  ascertained. 

Apparently  more  difficult  to  rear  is  the  even  more  gorgeous 
and  nearly  allied  insect,  a  native  of  India,  A.  silene,  which  exceeds 
in  size  its  American  relation.  The  food  of  the  English-bred 
Bpecimens  has  hitherto  been  Walnut,  Willow,  and  Cherry,  but  it 
has  succeeded  better  in  France  and  Germany  than  on  English 
soil  as  yet.  This  is  one  of  the  races  of  silkworms  from  which 
by  suitable  management  more  than  one  brood  may  be  obtained 
in  the  course  of  a  year.  Cocoons  obtained  from  Asia  have  yielded 
moths  between  March  and  August ;  these  are  similar  to  the 
cocoons  of  A.  Luna,  in  being  open,  not  compact  At  the  West- 
minster Aquarium  those  interested  in  silkworms  may  see  sample 
cocoons  of  Attacus  Aurota,  only  recently  brought  to  us  from 
French  Guiana.  The  worms  are  reported  to  grow  with  great 
rapidity.  Its  general  aspect  has  led  to  its  being  called  the  South 
American  Atlas.— J.  R.  S.  C. 
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Keitheh  plants  nor  fruits  were  largely  shown  at  Kensing^n  on 
Tuesday  last,  the  two  chief  collections  being  the  handsome  single 
Dahlias  from  Tottenham  and  the  Balsams  from  Dulwich. 

Fnurr  Committke.— John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs.  T. 
Rivers  &  Son,  Sawbridge worth,  exhibited  a  oollection  of  seedling 


Nectarines,  which  were  considered  of  deficient  flavour  and  tasted  of 
the  packing  material — some  rough  moss.  Some  handsome  samples 
of  Beurr^  de  TAssomption  Pears  were  shown,  but  to  specimens  of 
Clapp's  Favourite  Pear  similar  remarks  apply  to  those  characterisinff 
the  Peaches  above.  Messrs.  J.  Cheal  A  Sons,  Crawle]|r  sent  several 
Melons,  one  Crawley  Paragon  of  very  good  flavour,  similar  to  Turner's 
Scarlet  Gttmi  it  is  a  very  neat  scarlot-fleshed  Melon  of  moderate  size. 
Shepherd's  Model  and  Excelsior  were  considered  worthless.  Mr.  C. 
Fidler,  104,  Friar  Street,  Reading,  sent  a  seedling  Potato  named  Fidler's 
No.  1,  which  is  now  being  grown  at  Chiswick,  and  will  there  come 
before  the  Committee.  Mr.  A.  Faulkner,  Inkpen,  Hungerford,  sent  a 
dish  of  fruits  of  a  seedling  Raspberry,  considered  of  inferior  size  and 
flavour  to  others  in  cultivation.  Mr.  W.  Divers,  The  Gardens, 
Wierton  Hall,  Maidstone,  had  a  collection  of  fruits,  including  a  seed- 
ling  Peach,  which  was  not  considered  worthy  of  special  notice. 
Mr.  J.  Moore,  gardener  to  J.  Haig,  £8(|[.,  Bray  Court,  Maidenhead, 
sent  fruits  of  a  seedling  Tomato^  for  which  a  cultural  commendation 
was  awarded,  the  Committee  considering  it  a  fine  strain  of  Excelsior. 

Floral  Committee. — G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  medal 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  for  a  very  extensive 
collection  of  single  Dahlias,  comprising  over  three  hundred  blooms, 
and  representing  a  great  number  of  beautiful  varieties.  Some  of  the 
most  distinct  were  the  following : — Rob  Roy,  rich  scarlet ;  White 
Queen,  Mauve  Queen,  Ascalon,  crimson  shaded  ;  Beautv,  Yellow 
Queen,  Francis  Fell,  crimson  ;  Maroon,  small,  but  rich  colour ; 
Zimapani,  very  deep  maroon,  nearly  black ;  Merckii,  small  white,  like 
Glabrata  ;  Stars  and  Stripes,  mauve,  streaked  with  crimson  ;  Panta- 
loon, small,  but  neat,  florets  rose  in  the  centre,  tipped  with  white 
and  margined  with  maroon.  Many  other  beautiful  forms  were  also 
shown  in  this  collection,  and  a  great  improvement  was  notable  in  the 
breadth  of  the  florets,  the  general  outline,  the  substance,  and  the 
purity  or  richness  of  the  colours.  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware  also  sent  a  basket 
of  the  variegated  Grass  Eulalia  japonica  zebrina,  the  transverse  bars 
of  white  being  distinctly  marked  on  a  bright  green  base. 

Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  to  all  the  following  exhibitors : — 
Mr.  H.  Eckford.  gardener  to  Dr.  Sankey,  Boreatton  Park,  Shrews- 
bury, for  a  collection  of  Carnation  and  Sweet  Pea  blooms.  The 
latter  included  samples  of  Blue  King,  Duchess  of  Albany,  Lettie 
Eckford,  and  Grandeur,  all  very  good  varieties.  Mr.  Francis  Smith, 
sen.,  Park  Road,  West  Dulwich,  exhibited  a  collection  of  double- 
flowered  Balsams,  mostly  bearing  large,  full,  and  well-formed  blooms, 
purple,  crimson,  scarlet,  rose,  salmon,  and  white,  the  last-named 
being  particularly  good  j  some  of  the  flowers  were  diversely  streaked 
or  spotted.  Mr.  G.  Young,  gardener  to  Capt.  Patton,  Alpha  Hou^e. 
Regent's  Park,  had  a  plant  of  Lisianthus  Russellianus,  bearing  half 
a  dozen  of  its  large  bright  purple  flowers.  Some  dwarf  Cockscombs 
and  Adiantums  were  also  shown  from  the  same  garden.  Mr.  Wood- 
bridge,  The  Gardens,  Syon  House,  Brentford,  had  a  plant  of  Celosia 
compacta  Crimson  Superb,  an  excellent  form  of  close  pyramidal 
habit,  2  feet  high  and  flowering  well  from  the  base,  the  floweis  being 
of  an  extremely  rich  crimson  colour. 

Messrs.  W.  A  J.  Brown,  Stamford,  sent  a  white  Lobelia  named 
White  Emperor  William,  the  flowers  large  and  pure  white  ;  and  Mr. 
J.  S.  Grimshaw,  Leigham  Cottage,  Balbam,  also  had  a  plant  of 
Lobelia  purpurea  with  brightly  coloured  flowers.  Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson, 
Weybridge,  showed  a  cut  stem  of  Lilium  speciosum  album  bearing 
four  expanded  pure  white  flowers,  and  four  or  five  buds.  Messrs.  If. 
Cannell  &  Son,  Swanley,  sent  some  large  and  handsome  j^-ellow  and 
orange  Marigolds.  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  Cheshunt,  exhibited  a  box 
of  White  Baroness  Rose  blooms,  mostly  of  good  form,  white  tinged 
with  rose  at  the  margins  of  the  petals.  A  large  group  of  Tydssas 
and  other  Gesneraceous  plants  were  shown  from  the  Societv's  garden 
at  Chiswick,  including  most  of  the  forms  described  on  another  page. 

First-class  certificates  were  awarded  to  the  following  plants  :— 

Carnation  Mary  Morrit.-^A  first-class  certiflcate  was  awarded  for 
this  as  a  decorative  variety  to  Mr.  H.  G.  Smyth,  17a,  Coal  Yard, 
Drury  Lane.  It  is  a  very  floriferous  variety,  with  large,  full,  even, 
blooms  of  a  clear  bright  rose-pink  hue. 

Lilium  speciosttm  var,  Melpomene  (Hovey). — ^This  was  shown  by 
G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  Weybridge^ho  stated  it  was  a  seedling  raised 
some  time  ago  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Hovey  of  Boston,  Mass.,  U.S.  It  has 
large  flowers  deeply  coloured  with  rich  rosy  crimson,  the  edges  of  the 
petals  being  lighter  or  quite  white. 

Three  exhibitora  appeared  in  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by 
Mr.  J.  E.  Ewing,  Eaton,  Norwich,  for  a  collection  of  cut  sprays  of 
ornamental  shrubs  or  trees,  Mr.  A.  Harding,  The  Gardens,  Orton 
Hall.  Peterborough,  securing  the  chief  prize  with  a  collection  of  fine 
specimens,  chiefly  of  Conifers,  including  the  following :— P.  Nord- 
manniana,  with  nine  large  cones  ;  Torreya  myristica,  with  seveml  of 
its  peculiar  globular  fruits ;  P.  nobilis,  with  three  handsome  cones ; 
P.  lasiocarpa.  P.  amabilis,  P.  bracteata,  P.  grandis,  Pinus  Montezumss, 
P.  excelsa,  Abies  Morinda,  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  and  several  Thuias. 

Mr.  J.  W.  Moorman,  gardener  to  Miss  Christy,  Combe  Bank,  Kings- 
ton-on-Thames, was  a  close  second  with  a  diversified  and  creditable 
colleciion,  which  in  the  opinion  of  several  visitors  deserved  a  higher 
position.  The  sprays  were  placed  in  bottles,  and  appeared  to  much 
better  advantage  than  the  others  which  were  simply  laid  upon  the 
table.  Some  of  the  most  noteworthy  specimens  were  Comptonia 
aspleniifolia,  Berberis  mucronata,  Qnercus  palnstris,  Larix  Ksempferij 
Azara  microphylla,  Garrya  elliptica,  Pruminopitys  elegans,  Retinospora 
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fillcoide*,  and  Berbem  jsponica.  Ur.  Bardie,  Uajfleld,  Falkirk,  waa 
awarded  a  vote  of  tluaks  for  ■  targe  collecUoD  ol  Cooifen  aod  mis- 
cellaneon*  atiTubi  and  treea. 


THBgTonndtorfreeh  plantation 9  of  8 trawberriea  should  be  prepared 
at  ODoe  if  not  alieadf  don&  Enlect  ground  in  an  open  aiCuation, 
mannriDg  heaTilj  and  trenching  ai  deeplj  aa  the  soil  will  admit,  for 
although  Ibe  roots  penetrate  to  a  great  depth  under  faTonrable  con- 
ditions— a  lendeacy  that  bught  to  be  encouraged,  as  it  enables  the 
plants  to  better  withstand  the  effects  ol  dry  hot  weather,  which  so 
freqaently  proves  injniioas— yet  to  bring  np  mucli  of  the  bad  soil  is 
not  to  increase  its  ferUlity,  u  until  It  become*  ameliorated  by 
eipoaurs  and  enriched  by  manuring  it  is  poeitirelj  injurious.  Tbe 
best  plan  to  adopt  when  the  good  soil  is  shallow  is  to  loosen  the  poor 
soil  at  the  bottom  of  the  trenches  with  a  pick,  and  give  a  dressing  of 
manare.  The  plants  shoald  be  established  ia  small  pots  or  be  care- 
fully  lilted  from  the  gronnd,  the  soil  welt  firmed  aboDt  them,  and  a 
good  watering  be  giren,  and  repeated  aa  necessary  if  tba  weather 
prore  dry.    Bunnen  and  weeds  ihoald  be  remoied  as  thej  appear. 

The  Raspberry  season  being  quite  OTBr  the  old  bearing  wood 
shonld  be  cut  ont,  and  the  yonng  Caces  thinned  to  four  or  eii  of  the 
Strongest  and  best  placed,  and  to  secure  tbem  against  injury  from 
wind  in  exposed  eituatioiis  they  should  be  loosely  tied  to  the  stakes 
or  tralliaes  until  they  have  completed  their  growth  and  well  ripened 
the  wood. 

Borne  huhSB  of  tba  Bed  Warrington  Qooaeberry  or  other  late 
variety  shonld  be  netted,  and  if  there  be  bnsbes  against  a  north 
wall  the  fruits  will  retain  their  fiaroar  better  than  those  in  the  open. 
Bed  and  White  Curranti  retain  their  BaTOur  much  longer,  and 
Horello  Cherries  will  keep  good  until  October.  They  must,  howeier, 
be  netted  to  exclude  birds,  and  if  wasps  and  bluebottle  Sies  are 
troublesome  they  must  be  excluded  by  hexagon  netting. 

Sarly  Apples  shoald  he  gathered  before  they  beoome  too  ripe,  or 
they  will  be  mealy.  Tbe  crop  of  these  is  unasually  light,  bat  we 
bsTB  on  pyramids  fair  cropa  of  Joanneting  (white),  Irish  Peacb, 
DeTonshlre  Quarrenden,  Worcester  Pearmain,  andEerrj  Pippin  ;  and 
of  kitchen  Tarietiea  Stirling  Castle,  Carlisle  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield, 
and  EckUuTille  Seedling.  Birds  are  often  destructlTe  to  the  aofter- 
fleehed  Tarieties,  exen  before  the  fruit  is  nearly  ripe,  the  only  remedy 
being  their  exclusion  by  nets. 

Apricots  ihonld  have  the  protection  ol  hexagon  netting  to  exclude 
wasps  and  Hies.  The  crop  though  light  Is  ol  exoollent  quality.  When 
the  crop  is  all  gathered  examine  the  trees  for  any  bare  and  attenu- 
ated spurs  as  well  as  long  bare  shoots,  cutting  tbem  back  to  growth 
nearer  the  base  or  remore  them  altogether.  Any  dead  or  weak 
growth  where  crowded  can  be  cut  ont,  so  as  to  gire  those  remaining 
the  fnll  benefit  ol  light  and  air  to  aecelecmte  the  ripening  of  tbe 
wood.  Peaches  and  Nectarine*  will  reqaire  looking  oTer  frequently 
tor  the  regulation  of  the  shoots,  which  are  now  growing  rapidly, 
tying  or  nailing  in  the  extensions  ;  but  tbe  other  shoots,  thoae  for 
next  yesr^  bearing,  should  as  far  as  practicable  be  secured  by  twigs 
placed  across  the  branches  or  wires,  or  be  otherwise  kept  close  to  tbe 
wall  to  prevent  damage  from  wind,  and  to  give  tbem  the  benefit  of 
the  warmth  aflforded  by  the  wall.  To  effect  this  the  growths  must 
not  be  allowed  to  become  too  crowded,  and  any  foliage  overhanging 
the  fruit  muat  b«  tnmed  aside  or  be  shortened.  Trees  with  fruit 
ewelling  shonld  be  assisted  with  Gopioos  supplies  of  water  in  dry 
weather.  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  Figs,  Plums,  and  Pears  ripening 
on  walls  will  need  daily  attenUon,  such  fruits  not  being  aUowed  to 
tall  from  tbe  treea,  as  the  experienced  eye  will  experience  little  diffi- 
culty in  detecting  the  indications  of  maturity,  and  by  gently  raising 
or  moving  such  hnit  it  will  separate  from  tbe  tree  without  difficatty. 
All  ripe  fmit  should  be  handled  with  the  great«st  care,  as  the 


slighlaat  undue  pressure  or  rough  handling  will  inflict  injnr;  result- 
ing in  deterioration  of  quality  and  appearance,  also  speedy  decay. 

All  wall  trees  must  be  examined  frequently  for  the  securing  in 
position  extensions,  and  checking  tbe  growth  ol  laterals  by  stopping 
and  removing  superflnoas  growths.  Monllos  shonld  have  tbe  shoota 
laid  in  similar  to  Peach  trees.  Eapaller,  pyramid,  and  bush  treas 
will  need  timely  attention  in  removing  or  stopping  lateral  and  auper- 
Unous  growth!,  which  allowed  to  form  unchecked  at  this  season  will 
accelerate  root-growth  aod  induce  late  growth  nnfavoutmble  to  tlie 
ripening  ol  the  wood  and  the  plumping  of  the  Iruit  bnda. 

I'iiKt.— laU  Vinea  started  in  Uatcb  and  aasiated  with  fire  beat  in 
spring  and  summer  in  cold  dull  weather  have  tbe  Qrapes  well  ad- 
vanced, and  instead  of  having  to  keep  the  Vines  excited  by  sharp 
firing, as  is  the  case  with  those  started  late  in  the  spring,atmo«pheric 
moisture  may  be  gradually  reduced,  and  well-ripened  wood  with 
highly  finished  Orapea  will  be  secured  with  just  sufficient  artificial 
heat  to  keep  up  a  circulation  ol  dry  warm  air.  Where,  however,  late 
Tines  were  not  started  until  April  (he  Qrapes  will  only  be  com- 
mendng  colonring,  and  will  need  artificial  beat  to  maintain  a  minimam 
temperature  ol  70",  and  80°  to  86°  in  the  daytime,  with  an  advance  of 
6°  to  10°  on  bright  days,  A  little  air  should  be  admitted  consUntly, 
and  moisture  kept  from  condensing  on  the  berries  by  increasing  the 
ventilation  early  in  the  day.  To  auiat  the  swelling  of  the  Orapei  t, 
good  soaking  of  tepid  liquid  manure  must  be  given  tbe  inside  borden, 
and  moderate  air  moisture  be  continned  some  time  longer.  LbI« 
Hamburghs  will  colour  and  ripen  perfectly  even  if  they  do  not  begin 
to  colour  before  tbe  middle  of  September,  bnt  they  will  need  a  night 
temperature  of  G6°,  and  76"  by  day  artificially,  with  an  advance  from 
aun  beat  to  W  01  90°.  In  their  case  there  most  not  be  any  Uck  of 
moisture  in  the  inaide  borden,  but  the  watering  and  damping  ahonld 
be  done  early,  so  as  to  allow  ol  any  auperflaity  passing  off  before 
night.  Vines  from  which  the  Orapea  have  been  cut  should  not  ba 
neglected,  but  have  all  laterals  closely  stopped  and  a  dry  warm  atmo- 
sphere to  insure  the  perfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  Preserve  the  old 
foliage  as  long  as  possible,  f  reemg  it  of  any  red  spider  or  dust  by  an 
occasional  syringing  on  fine  evenings. 

Figi.—The  second  crop  on  early  forced  treea  will  now  or  aoon  ba 
all  gathered,  when  attention  muat  be  directed  to  the  maturation  of 
tbe  growths.  Water  must  only  be  given  to  prevent  tbe  borden 
becoming  dry,  and  syringing  may  be  discontinued  except  for  the  pur- 
pose of  keeping  the  treea  free  from  insects.  A  free  circnlation  ol 
warm  dry  air  should  be  maintained  in  the  house  until  tbe  foliage  in- 
dicates signs  of  ripening  and  dies  naturally.  Trees  that  are  crowded 
with  wood  ahould  at  once  be  well  thinned,  so  as  to  admit  the  free 
action  at  sun,  light,  and  air  to  perfect  the  growths  retained. 

Trees  that  afforded  a  crop  of  ripe  Figit  in  June  will  now  ba  fumiab- 
ing  another  crop  ol  ripe  fruit,  and  should  be  encouraged  by  liberal 
supplies  of  tepid  liquid  mantire,  or,  it  the  ttvea  are  too  vigorous, 
clear  water  only  ahould  be  given.  The  ripening  of  tbia  crop  will 
extend  over  a  considerable  time,  during  which  a  constant  circulation 
of  dry  warm  air  should  be  secured. 

iftto««.— Accelerate  the  growth  of  yonng  plants  by  closing  early 
with  plenty  of  sua  heat,  ayringing  at  the  aame  time.  Shading  in  the 
case  ol  healthy  and  robust  plants  may  now  be  nearly,  if  not  quite, 
dispensed  with,  and  less  atmospheric  moiature  will  henceforth  ba 
needed.  II  tlie  last  batch  of  planU  are  weakly  aaaist  with  weak 
liqiud  manure  abont  twice  a  week ;  however,  do  not  apply  much 
stimulant  until  after  the  fmita  are  set,  when  earth  up  with  a  good 
compost.  Continue  to  fertilise  the  female  blossoms  every  day,  main- 
taining a  dry  condition  ol  the  atmosphere  and  soil.  Fruit  ripening 
abonld  have  ■  warm  dry  atmosphere  and  but  little  water  nt  the  roots 
of  the  plants,  but  enough  to  keep  tbe  foliage  from  flagging.  Secun 
«  good  sun  heat  in  pits  and  frames  by  closing  early,  damping  the 
foliage  at  tbe  same  time,  and  raise  the  fruit  to  the  glass. 

Cucwnio-).— Plenty  of  moisture  and  liberal  feeding,  and  cloae 
attention  in  atopphig,  thinning,  and  regulating  the  growths,  are 
easential  to  aucoeas.  A  little  fire  beat  ahould  be  turned  on  on  cold 
nights,  not  allowing  tbe  temperature  to  fall  below  Go",  and  maintain 
it  at  70"  to  76°  in  the  day  artificially,  and  80°  to  90"  from  aun  heat. 
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Shade  only  to  preyent  flagging.  Liberal  attention  must  be  given  the 
antumn-fniiting  plants  just  placed  out,  adding  a  little  fresh  soil  as 
the  roots  adyance,  maintaining  a  firm  condition  of  the  bed.  In  pits 
and  frames  be  carefnl  not  to  oyercrowd  the  foliage,  remoying  all 
spotted  and  bad  leaves. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

OrcA«?<.— The  weather  becoming  cooler  and  the  sun  less  powerful 
the  East  India  house  must  be  kept  moderately  close.  In  dull  weather 
less  moisture  will  be  needed,  and  recourse  must  be  had  to  fire  heat  to 
maintain  a  temperature  of  76°  by  day  and  65°  at  night.  The  house 
should  be  damped  and  blocks,  &c.,  syringed  by  three  o'clock,  withdraw- 
ing the  shading  as  soon  as  all  danger  of  the  sun  scorching  the  foliage  is 
past.  Aerides,  Phalsenopeis,  Saccolabiums,  and  Yandas  should  receive 
every  encouragement  to  growth,  as  any  check  will  cause  short  leaf- 
growth  and  spoil  the  appearance  of  the  plants.  Phalnnopsis  grown 
in  pots  or  baskets  must  not  have  the  sphagnum  made  sodden,  or  the 
roots  will  perish  and  the  leaves  become  diseased.  Dispense  with 
shading  on  the  Cattleya  house  altogether,  light  being  of  the  greatest 
importance  for  the  proper  ripening  of  all  pseudo-bulbs.  Barkerias, 
Cattleyas,  Bendrobiuma,  Epidendrums,  Oncidiums,  and  many  others 
if  not  properly  ripened  will  produce  weak  flowers,  followed  by  a 
weakly  growth.  Vigorous  Cattleyas  frequently  start  a  second  growth 
before  the  first  is  completed,  in  which  case  the  plant  should  be 
encouraged  to  complete  its  growth  as  soon  as  possible.  As  flowers 
are  now  becoming  scarce,  it  is  necessary  to  keep  them  free  from 
damp  so  as  to  preserve  them  as  long  as  possible,  they  being  most 
affected  when  suspended  too  close  to  the  glass.  Cattleya  crispa, 
C.  Harrisoni,  C.  labiata,  C.  maxima,  and  the  guttata  type  will  flower 
from  now  up  to  October.  Calanthe  Mjisnoa  and  C.  veratrifolia  may 
be  repotted.  If  the  soil  has  become  sour  they  should  be  carefully 
shaken  out,  washing  the  roots  in  tepid  water,  and  repot  in  a  compost 
of  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat,  adding  a  little  decayed  manure 
and  pieces  of  charcoal  about  the  size  of  nuts,  all  well  mixed,  giving 
about  2  inches  of  drainage,  and  the  plants  kept  about  an  inch  below 
the  top  of  the  pot. 


n  d  ca  cs  Ka  cs  ca  o  CM  ra  t^  •-■  a  n  a  ■-■  ri)  n  cnj : 


HE  BEE-KEEPER. 


EFFECTS  OF  COLD  AND  THE  CONSUMPTION  OF 

FOOD. 

How  it  comes  that  doctors  differ  in  their  opinion  on  points 
easily  settled  is  a  qaesiion  rather  difflcolt  to  answer.  A  few 
weeks  ago  I  gave  reasons,  sonnd  and  substantial  in  my  opinion, 
for  differing  from  the  views  of  Dr.  Dzlerzon  on  questions  touching 
the  power  of  the  bee-keeper  in  prolonging  the  lives  of  queen  bees, 
the  power  of  queens  over  their  own  f^iHty,  and  what  caused  the 
loss  of  so  many  bees  during  the  working  season.  On  page  137 
we  have,  through  the  kindness  of  Mr.  Alfred  Neighbour,  the 
opinions  of  Dr.  Dzierzon  on  other  questions  of  importance.  He 
says,  '*  The  milder  the  winter  the  more  complete  will  be  the  re- 
pose of  the  bees,  and  the  lower  will  they  be  able  to  allow  the 
temperature  to  become  even  when  they  have  their  winter  quarters, 
whilst  increasing  cold  stimulates  them  to  breathe  more  frequently 
and  to  consume  more  food ;  in  other  words,  it  stimulates  their 
vital  powers  to  greater  activity  in  order  to  be  able  to  offer  the 
necessary  resistance  to  cold  in  winter. 

Theory  and  experience,  as  well  as  the  last  mild  winter,  demon- 
strate to  me  practically  the  fallacy  of  this  opinion.  Exposure  of 
the  bees  to  extreme  cold  certainly  causes  them  to  crowd  together 
into  as  thick  a  cluster  as  possible,  but  it  does  not  send  them  into 
a  sleep-like  state  of  repose ;  on  the  contrary,  It  startles  them  out 
of  their  rest,  compelling  them  to  hum  more  loudly,  while  pre- 
viously they  were  in  perfectly  silent  repose.  Nor  does  severe 
cold  prevent  premature  breeding.  There  is  generally  more  brood 
to  be  found  in  the  hive  in  January  and  February,  when  the 
weather  is  very  cold  or  after  the  temperature  has  been  very  low, 
than  during  a  continuance  of  mild  weatiier.  Dr.  Erasicke  acknow- 
ledges this  fact,  but  explains  it  in  a  peculiar  manner  by  saying, 
"  tlmt  because  bees  consume  more  food  when  temperature  is  low 
the  production  of  chyle  would  also  be  greater."  All  this  and 
more  than  this  seems  to  me  to  be  no  more  than  theory  and  specu- 
lation, and  not  supported  by  facts  or  experience. 


My  own  experience,  extending  over  a  period  of  fifty  years,  and 
the  experience  of  many  practical  and  observing  bee-keepers,  go 
quite  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  prove  that  the  colaer  the 
winter  or  weather  is  the  less  honey  is  consumed  by  bees,  and 
this  stands  to  reason  as  well  as  experience.  In  cold  winters  bees 
sit  closely  together  for  weeks  and  hardly  move.  There  is  in  such 
seasons  little  waste  and  wear,  and  little  food  is  required  to  make 
good  the  waste.  In  warm  winters  there  may  be  heard  a  hum 
night  and  day  in  good  hives — the  bees  set  loosely  together,  move 
al^ut  amongst  one  another,  and  often  take  outdoor  exercise. 
The  waste  of  body  is  greater,  and  a  greater  quantity  of  food  is 
required  and  eaten  to  make  good  the  waste. 

The  last  warm  winter  is  i^erred  to  by  Dr.  Dzierzon  in  support 
of  his  new  theory.  English  bee-keepers  know  that  during  the 
last  open  winter  the  consumption  of  food  was  great— unusually 
great,  and  hives  were  unusually  light  in  the  spring  months  of 
this  year.  That  bees  consume  much  more  food  in  warm  winters 
than  they  do  in  cold  ones  is  a  fact  well  known  long  ago,  and 
every  year*s  experience  confirms  it.  This  theory  of  Dr.  Dzierzon 
reminds  me  of  the  strange  notion  of  a  Swiss  clergyman,  who 
boldly  stated  that  two  swarms  of  bees  united  do  not  eat  more  in 
winter  than  each  of  the  swarms  would  do  it  kept  separate.  This 
was  received  as  the  truth  by  a  large  circle  of  apianans,  some  of 
whom  tried  to  explain  it  on  scientific  principles.  Of  course  they 
failed,  and  when  told  years  afterwards  that  ten  thousand  bees 
required  twice  as  much  food  as  five  thousand,  they  believed  this 
and  said  no  more  about  the  discovery  of  the  Swiss  clergyman. 

If  bees  eat  more  food  and  breed  sooner  in  a  cold  house  and  in 
a  cold  winter  than  they  do  in  a  warm  house  and  winter,  the 
system  of  contracting  space  in  bar-framed  hives  cannot  be  too 
soon  abandoned  and  condemned,  and  hives  with  cavity  walls  are 
quite  a  mistake  if  Dr.  Dzierzon*s  views  are  collect 

In  all  attempts  to  manage  bees  successfully  apiarians  should 
try  to  keep  step  with  the  laws  of  Nature  as  nearly  as  possible. 
In  Great  Britain  some  winters  are  too  severe  for  bees ;  in  America 
almost  all  winters  are.  Where  bees  came  from  to  this  country 
I  cannot  tell,  but  evidently  they  are  natives  of  a  warmer  climate 
than  ours,  and  need  often  a  little  artificial  treatment  here— viz., 
protection  from  cold  and  wet,  and  need  some  feeding.  By  cover- 
ing hives  well  during  the  winters  no  bee-keeper  need  be  afraid  of 
losing  his  hives  in  this  country  by  frost,  and  if  the  coverings  be 
kept  on  during  the  spring  months  his  bees  will  breed  sooner 
and  faster  than  they  would  do  in  hives  not  so  well  and  warmly 
covered.  All  this  has  been  proved  again  and  again,  and  let  those 
of  doubtful  mind  put  the  matter  to  the  test  next  winter  and 
spring,  and  they  will  lose  all  doubts  on  this  point.  But  as  we 
have  stated,  warmth  and  motion  go  hand  in  band,  and  cause  a 
greater  consumption  of  food  in  hives  to  make  up  the  wear  and 
waste  of  motion.  All  this  stands  to  reason,  and  reason  will  yet 
prevail. — A.  Pbttigkbw. 


COMB  FOUNDATION  v.  FEEDING  BEES. 

In  your  issue  of  the  17th  inst.,  in  an  article  referring  to  the 
autumn  treatment  of  bees,  Mr.  Pettigrew  makes  the  following 
suggestion :— '*  Let  others  try  the  experiment  of  putting  two 
swarms  separately  into  empty  hives.  Let  one  of  the  hives  have 
1  lb.  of  the  brood  foundation,  and  the  other  10  lbs.  of  sugar  made 
into  syrup.  Let  all  the  syrup  be  given  to  the  hive  in  seven  days. 
Then  examine  both  and  see  which  is  the  better,  which  has  most 
perfect  comb,  which  the  heavier  of  the  two."  According  to  my 
experience,  if  you  were  to  give  the  hive  with  the  1  lb.  of  foun- 
dation 10  lbs.  and  the  other  20  fts.  of  sugar  made  into  syrup,  and 
then  examine  them  at  the  end  of  seven  days,  I  think  you  will 
find  the  one  with  1  lb.  of  foundation  to  have  the  most  perfect 
comb.  On  the  3rd  of  June  last  I  had  a  large  swarm,  which  I  put 
into  a  9-bar-frame  hive  with  6  inches  of  foundation  to  each  frame. 
Three  days  afterwards,  wishing  to  put  in  a  Li^rian  queen,  I  was 
surprised  to  see  every  foundation  worked  out  into  a  perfect  comb, 
and  at  the  end  of  seven  days  every  frame  was  filled.  I  have  now 
a  very  strong  stock  of  yellow  be^  and  there  is  scarcely  a  black 
one  to  be  seen  in  the  hive,  although  the  swarm  weighed  7^  lbs. 
I  ought  to  have  mentioned  that  the  first  and  second  night  after 
swarming  I  gave  them  IJ  ft.  of  synip,  but  none  afterwards. — M. 

BRITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCLiTION. 

Wb  have  much  pleasure  in  publishing  the  ^rize  list  of  the  eighth 
annual  Exhibition  of  this  flourishing  Association,  held  at  the  Boyal 
Horticultural  Society's  Gardens  at  South  Kensington  on  Aupst  3rd, 
4th,  6th,  7th,  and  8th,  and  regret  the  delay  which  nas  arisen  m  conse- 

Sience  of  the  illness  of  our  reporter,  whose  notes  on  the  several 
asses  shall  appear  in  a  future  issue,  together,  we  hope,  with  the 
class  lists  of  the  successful  candidates  for  the  diploma  of  the  Associa- 
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tion  (after  two  days'  examination)  as  experts  in  bee-learning  and 
manipulation  for  the  Tarioas  coauty  associations  afS,Iiated  to  the 
parent  society. 

Class  1.— For  best  stock  of  Ll(?urian  boGS.  First,  Messrs.  Nofgbbonr  &  Son  ; 
second,  T.  B.  Blow  ;  third,  G.  Bort^)li,  Verallo-Pcsla.  Italy. 

Class  3.— For  the  b«>t  stock  of  English  bees.  First,  T.  B.  Blow ;  second, 
Messrs.  Neighbour  <k  Sou. 

Class  3.  — Kor  any  other  variety  of  bocs.  First,  T.  B.  Blow,  Comlolan  ;  second, 
T.  B.  Blow,  CyprLans  ;  third,  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Carniolan. 

Class  4.— For  the  best  observatory  hive  stocked  with  bees  and  qaecn.  First, 
Messrs.  Neighbour ;  second,  H.  Gibbous ;  third,  T.  B.  Blow.  Highly  commended, 
Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers. 

Class  i. — For  the  best  moveable-conib  hive  complete  for  summer  and  winter 
use.  First,  F.  Search ;  second,  Messrs.  Abbott ;  third,  T.  H.  Hooker.  Com- 
mended, A.  Benthall. 

Class  6.— For  the  best  frame  hive  for  general  use,  price  limited  to  Iftj.  First, 
Messrs.  Dines  ;  second,  J.  Best ;  third,  T.  B.  Blow.    Commended,  A.  Blake. 

Class  7.— For  tlie  best  and  cheapest  frame  hive  for  cottagers  complete,  price 
limited  to  lOt.  6d.  First,  Messrs.  Dine^,  Mnldon  ;  second,  A.  Blake,  Wickbam 
Market :  third,  J.  Best.  Highly  cotnmended,  Mr.  Baldwii»;  commended,  Measn. 
Abbott  Brothers. 


Class  S.—For  Ihe  best  frame  hive  the  work  of  an  amateur  or  cottager.    First, 

A.  Benthall ;  second,  J.  8.  Brooks  ;  third,  D.  Stewart. 

The  three  prizes  in  each  of  the  above  classes  were :— First,  silver  medal ; 
recond,  bronze  medal ;  third,  certifloate. 

Class  9.— For  the  best  straw  hive,  price  limited  to  6i.  Bronxa  medal.  First, 
T.  Sella.    Highly  commended,  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers. 

Class  10. — For  the  neatest  and  best  rack  oontainiug  1  lb.  or  S  lb.  sections. 
First,  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers  ;  second,  T.  W.  Cowan ;  third,  A.  Blake. 

Class  11.— For  the  best  rack  containing  1  lb.  or  3  lb.  sections  for  cottagers*  nae 
on  a  straw  skep.  First,  T.  B.  Blow,  Welwyn ;  second,  T.  B.  Blow ;  third,  Measn. 
Abbott  Brothers. 

In  cloflsea  10  and  11  the  prizes  were  silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificate. 

Class  19.— For  the  best  exhibition  of  super  honey  from  one  apiazy ;  pxiaes, 
40«.,  30f.,  lOf.    First.  J.  H.  Brown  ;  second,  8.  Thome  ;  third,  B.  Thorpe. 

Class  18.— For  the  best  super  of  honey ;  material,  wood,  straw,  or  glass  in  com- 
bination with  either ;  SOf.,  16«.,  13«.  6d.  Firsts  H.  8.  Heath ;  second,  J.  Lighton  ; 
third,  T.  Sells. 

Class  14.— For  the  best  glass  super  of  honey;  S0<.,  Us.,  13«.  td.  First  and 
third,  W.  Woodley  ;  second,  J.  Lfghton. 

Class  16.— For  the  best  twenty-four  S  lb.  sections  of  comb  honey  10^.,  SOjl, 
l£f.,  lOr.,  Ai.    Fint,  J.  H.  Brown  ;  second,  T.  Sells;  third,  H.  Thome;  fourth, 

B.  Thorpe ;  fifth,  J.  H.  Brown. 

Class  16.— For  the  best  twenty-four  1-Ib.  sections'  of  oomb  honey,  S<«.,  tOs^ 
15«.,  10«.,  Ai.  First,  A.  Rusbridge ;  second,  S.  Thome ;  third,  J.  Gonatt ;  fourth, 
Bev.  J.  B.  Humfrey  ;  fifth,  J.  H.  Brown. 

Class  17<— For  the  best  twelve  S-lb.  sections  of  oomb  honey,  SQi.,  lOif^  7«.  6<i., 
6i,  First,  Miss  Oayton ;  second,  JL  Thorpe ;  third,  J.  H.  Brown ;  fourth, 
A.  Rusbridge. 

Class  18.— For  the  best  twelve  1-lb.  sections  of  oomb  honey,  90$^  lOlf.,  7«.  9d^ 
is.  First,  J,  W.  Measures ;  second.  Rev.  A.  Welch ;  third,  &  Thome ;  fourth, 
A.  Rusbridge. 

Class  10.— For  the  best  twenty-four  2-lb.  glass  jars  of  extracted  honey,  30#., 
lit,  M.,  7t.  Sd.,  6«.  Fint,  K.  Allen ;  equal  third,  J.  H.  Brown  and  R.  Thorpe. 
Second  sud  fourth  withheld. 

Class  20.— For  the  beet  twenty-four  1-lb.  glass  jan  of  extraeted  honey,  90«.« 
lis.  M.,  7s.  9d.»  ts,  Fint,  Miss  Qi^ton ;  second,  R.  Scott ;  third,  J.  Goriatt ; 
fourth,  T.  Sells. 

COMB  FOUNDATION. 

Class  31.— For  the  best  thick  comb  foundation,  worker  cells,  not  leaa  than 
Si  lbs ,  price  per  pound  to  be  attached.  Prize,  bronse  medal,  Measrs.  Abbott 
Bros,  for  Root's  natural-based  fnnndation. 

Class  33.— For  the  best  thin  oomb  foundation  for  snpen,  not  less  than  H  lbs., 
price  per  pound  to  be  attached.  Prize,  bronze  medal,  Mcaan.  Abbott  Bros,  for 
natural  based. 

Class  33.— For  best,  cheapest,  simplest  appliance  for  making  oomb  foundation, 
to  be  exhibited  at  work.  Three  prizes— silver  and  bronse  medals  and  certificate. 
Messrs.  Abbott  Bros,  silver  medal.    Second  and  third  withheld. 

OOTTAOBRS'  CLASSES. 

Class  S4.— For  the  best  super  of  honey,  sectional  supen  excepted.  Fint, 
W.  Woodley ;  second,  J.  Walton  ;  fourth,  B.  G.  Youens.    Third  withheld. 

CUss  SA.— For  the  best  twelve  3-lb.  sections  of  oomb  hooey,  SOc,  lAi.,  lOf.,  $t. 
Fhrst,  J.  Walton  ;  second.  J.  E.  FUbee ;  third,  G.  B.  Looey.    Fourth  withheld. 

Class  36.— For  the  best  twelve  l-lb.  sections  of  comb  honey,  S0«.,  ]6«.,  10«.,  5«. 
Fint  and  second,  W.  Woodley ;  third,  J.  Walton  ;  fourth,  W.  Martin. 

Clara  37.- For  the  best  exhibition  of  extracted  honey  in  twelve  S-lb.  glass 
ion,  ids.,  lis.  6<f.,  7s.  6<l.  Fhrst,  M.  Wood ;  second,  J.  K.  FUbee ;  third,  J. 
Walton. 

Class  88.— For  the  best  exhibition  of  extraeted  honey  in  twelve  1-lb.  glass 
jon,  16i.,  lis.  6d.,  7s.  6d.    First.  M.  Wood  ;  second,  O.  Dossett ;  third,  J.  Walton. 

In  the  foreign  and  colonial  dasaea,  39, 30, 31,  and  83,  there  were  no  entoies. 

COMESTIBLBS. 

CIsss  88.— For  the  best  mead,  metheglin,  Ac.,  honey  to  be  the  principal  ingre- 
dient, recipe  attached,  and  to  become  the  property  of  the  Committee.  Bronze 
medal  and  certificate.  Fint  and  second,  T.  W.  Oowan ;  highly  commended, 
R.  Scott. 

MISCBLLANHOUS. 

Class  34.— For  the  best  collection  of  hives,  bee  furniture,  &c.,  no  two  articles 
to  be  alike.  Silver  and  bronse  medals  and  certificate.  Fhrst,  Messrs.  Neighbour 
and  Son ;  second,  T.  B.  Blow ;  third,  A.  Rusbridge. 

Class  89.— For  the  best  honey-extractor.  Silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certi- 
ficate.   Fint,  second,  and  third,  T.  W.  Cowan. 

Class  86.— For  the  best  sample  of  beeswax,  not  less  than  6  lbs.,  from  exhi- 
bitor's own  bees,  10«.,  7s.  M.,  bs.,  is.  dd,  Fint,  B.  J.  Baldwin ;  seoond,  T.  Sells  : 
third,  Abbott  Bros.    Fourth  withheld. 

Class  87.— For  the  bat  and  cheapest  pair  of  honey  jars,  coven  and  fa9tenings 
complete,  to  contain  1  lb.  and  8  lbs.  each,  lOs.,  7s.  6d.,  6s,  Fint,  T.  W.  Cowan ; 
second,  Abbott  Bros. ;  third.  Neighbour  &,  Son. 

Class  88. — For  the  best  crate  for  conveying  section  honey  by  rail  or  otherwise. 
Silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificate.  Fint,  second,  and  third,  T.  W. 
Cowan. 

Class  39.— For  the  best  crate  for  conveying  extracted  honey  in  gloss  jan  by 


rail  or  otherwise.    Silver  and  bronze  medals  and  certificate.    First,  T.  B.  Blow  ; 
second  and  third,  T.  W.  Cowan. 

Class  40.— For  any  invention  calculated  to  advance  bee-cultnre.  Silver  or 
bronze  medals,  at  the  discretion  of  the  Judges.  Fint,  T.  W.  Cowan,  for  his 
foundation-fixer;  seoond,  T.  B.  Blow,  for  a  feeding  bottle;  extra  second, 
F.  Lyon,  for  Dr.  Pine's  removcable  frame-ends  ;  commended,  T.  W.  Cowan,  for 
foundation-fixer  ;  commended.  Captain  R.  N.  Gilbert,  for  bee  exhibition  tent. 

In  Class  41,  for  micruscopic  slides  illustrating  natural  history  of  the  bee,  no 
entry. 

Class  48.— For  the  best  display  of  dried  British  bee  flora.  Silver  medal  to 
Messn.  Abbott  Bros. 

In  Class  43,  for  dUigrams  of  honey  bee,  no  entry. 

DRIVING  COMPETITION. 

Class  43.— For  the  competitor  who  shall  in  the  neatest,  quickest,  and  most 
complete  manner  drive  out  the  bocs  from  a  straw  skep,  and  capture  and  exhibit 
the  queen,  20*.,  10*.,  3s.  Fint,  J.  K-  Fllbee ;  second,  J.  Walton;  third,  W. 
Martin. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Lonis  Van  Hontte,  Ghent,  Belgiom.— Oafo^iie  of  AtaUat,  Rhodo- 
dendrons^ 4c» 

F,  C.  Heinemann,  Erfnrt.— CatoZo^us  ofPlanU  and  Fruits. 

Barr  &  8on,  84,  King  Street,  Cerent  Garden,  London,  W.C.— ZUf  of 
Dafodils  and  Select  Bulhs. 

J.  Smith,  Label  Factory,  Stratford-on-ATonw— //^luenilMf  JAsi  qf 
Labels. 

James  Yeitch  A  Sons,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea.— CatoZt^ue  of  Bulbs 
{Ittustrated). 

Thomas  B.  Ware,  Hale  Fann,  Tottenham.— ui  B  C  Bulb  Quids  and 
List  of  Hardy  Perennials, 

B.  B.  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  London,  'S.— General  Bulb  Cola- 
loffue, 

Dickson  A  Bobinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— Cotoloi^tie  of 
Bulbs  {lUustrated,) 


T0  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  AH  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  ** 
or  to  "The  Pablisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  sta£C  often  remain  unopened  nnayoidablj.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  priyately  to  an^  of  our  oorrespon- 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifi*ble  trouble  mod 
expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Ghtrdenine  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  qnestionB  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  psper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

TO  CORRESPONDENTS.— In  consequence  of  the  above  request  (that 
matter  for  publication  should  not  be  addreesed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or  to  anyone  else  on 
the  staff  ol  this  paper)  being  so  much  disregarded,  grave  inoonrenienoes 
frequently  arise,  and  serious  delay  is  caused  in  Rtlending  to  nuttten  that  would 
be  dealt  with  promptly  and  mon  satisfactorily  if  addressed  to  *  the  Bditor."  We 
earnestly  desire  that  conespondents  will  conform  sorictly  with  oar  request  In 
future,  whether  they  are  personal  friends  of  any  memben  <^  the  staff  or  not. 

▲  "Creeping"  Fern  (C/tii(/brd/aii).~We  have  not  leodTed  any  speei- 
men  of  the  Creeping  Fern  which  you  ask  us  to  name. 

▼ioleta  in  Frames  (C.  R.  IT.).— An  article  will  shortly  be  pnbUshed  on 
this  subject  bv  a  successful  cultiTafcor  of  theee  favourite  flowers,  which  we  think 
will  gire  all  the  information  you  need. 

Iconography  of  Asaleas  [£.  L.  A.).— This  work  can  be  had  from  the 
address  named,  and  at  the  price  quoted  in  the  adTerUsement  which  you  have 
enclosed.  It  will  make  a  beautiful  volume.  Ten  numben  have  been  published. 
The  flnt  name  you  have  employed  in  describing  the  Campanula  is  inoTurat^. 

Melons  all  the  Tear  (/.  X.).— Ton  will  not  And  it  profltaUe  to  attempt 
to  grow  Melons  as  yon  propose,  and  you  can  devote  your  house  to  mora  useful 
purposes.  You  had  better  abendon  your  project,  as  if  you  attempt  to  carry  It 
out  the  experiment  will  end  in  disappointment,  while  labour  will  be  misapplied 
and  fuel  wasted.  Water  Melons  are  grown  tbe  same  as  other  Melons,  but  an 
not  so  well  worth  grovring  as  the  best  varieties  in  general  cultiration. 

Eichlhlting  Cut  Flowers  (£r.,  iToiy^^idni).— All  the  flowen  yon  name 
ore  eligible  for  exhibiting  in  the  class  to  which  you  direct  our  attention,  as 
they  an  all  herbaceous  and  usually  grown  for  garden  decoration.  Some  judges, 
however,  might  object  to  the  Eucomis,  regarding  it  as  a  greenhouse  plant,  and 
you  had  perhaps  better  try  and  make  up  the  requisite  number  without  it;  stUl, 
aooording  to  the  strict  reading  of  the  class  it  ought  not  to  be  excluded. 

Pmnlng  Fir  Trees  (SoMer).— The  present  is  a  good  time  for  shortening 
the  branches  fur  t^be  purpose  you  have  In  view.  It  is  not  at  all  uncommoa  fur 
the  lower  leaves  of  Tropeeolum  specioeum  to  wither  when  the  plants  commence 
flowering ;  but  the  tops  do  not  usually  wither  if  the  plants  have  the  requisite 
support.  Although  they  need  much  water,  it  is  possible  to  overwater  them  in 
adhesive  and  undralned  soiL    Perhaps  the  wind  bos  injured  the  shoots. 

Peas  (Asrry  ^<U)^— It  is  impossible  to  detennine  the  names  of  Pens  fnmk  a 
pair  of  pods  simply.     Yon  have  not  even  stated  the  heighU  of  the  plants. 
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Perhups  No.  1  may  be  Ne  PIn$  Ultra,  and  No.  S  reaemblea  Lazton's  Boprame ; 
bnt  Mre  do  not  pledge  ourselres  to  Bccnracy  of  these  names,  nor  do  we  undertake 
to  name  inch  regetables  as  Peas,  Beans,  and  Potatoes. 

EsMT-'Writixiff  (JT.  /.  A).— If  yoa  are  not  in  possession  of  botanical 
knowledge  we  fall  to  see  how  yon  can  write  an  essay  on  the  subject  yon  name 
that  would  be  creditable  to  yourself  or  convey  sound  and  accurate  information 
to  your  hearers.  It  would  be  a  much  safer  course  for  you  to  write  an  essay  on 
some  practical  subject  that  you  understand,  and  leave  scientific  matters  to 
scientific  people.  From  these  you  might  learn,  but  you  cannot  teach  satisfac- 
torily on  a  subject  ^ith  which  you  are  admittedly  ill  acquainted,  and  you  would 
be  sure  to  betray  yourself  if  you  made  the  attempt.  Balfour's  or  Henfrey's 
"  Manuals  of  Botany"  if  studied  for  a  year  might  aid  you  in  the  preparation  of 
snch  an  essay  as  that  to  which  you  refer,  as  we  presume  you  do  not  intend  to 
simply  copy  from  works  and  thus  read  an  essay  which  would  not  be  your  own. 

Afferatnms  (ynct).— We  do  not  know  an  Ageratum  having  either  yellow 
<h:  bnff-coloured  flowers.  There  are  varieties  with  white,  flesh,  and  lavender- 
coloured  flowers,  some  almost  deepening  to  bine,  and  one  variety  has  vari^ated 
foliage. 

RamoTlnip  Tro«s  iA  Fourtem^eart  Subaeriber),-^!!  yon  are  neither  a 
market  gardener  nor  a  nurseryman  you  cannot  l^rally  eiuier  remove  or  cut 
down  trees,  and  it  would  be  especially  unwise  for  you  to  Interfere  with  them 
after  yon  have  received  notice  to  quit.  Let  them  alone,  or  yoa  may  incur 
trouble  tbat  might  prove  serious. 

Flanders  Spinach  (C.  R.  £.).— Some  confusion  existe  In  regard  to  the 
nomenclature  of  Bpinach  as  sold  by  seedsmen.  We  have  not  a  doubt  that  the 
seed  you  have  obtained  is  suitable  for  sowing  at  the  present  time  for  affording 
a  winter  and  spring  supply  of  this  wholesome  vegetable.  The  true  Flanders 
Spinach  seed  is  more  or  less  round,  and  the  leaves  are  also  roundish  and  very 
large.  It  is  ntnally  sown  in  the  spring  (like  the  ordinary  round  Spinach)  for 
summer  ns^  bnt  is  nevertheless  hardy  ;  but  the  prickly-seeded  variety  is  more 
commonly  sown  in  the  autumn,  and  is  undoubtedly  suitable  for  that  purpose. 
If  the  variety  you  have  obtained  is  an  improved  form  of  this  you  may  sow  it 
wltb  oonfldenoe.  Possibly  it  is  a  selection  of  the  firm  from  the  Flanders  Spinach, 
bnt  we  cannot  tell  in  the  absence  of  seeds  and  plants.  The  dictionaries  you 
name  are  identlcaL  There  is  a  fourth  edition  of  the  «  Vine  Manual  **  published. 
We  do  not  know  of  a  better  edition  of  the  "  Peach  Pmner  "  than  the  one  you 
We  cannot  answer  questions  \fy  post. 


Ezliibltlnir  Cut  Flowers  (/.  N.  F,  IT.).— According  to  the  strict  inter- 
pretation of  the  warding  of  the  class,  which  yon  quote,  we  think  you  can  do 
what  you  suggest,  but  we  should  not  think  the  plan  advisable,  as  you  would 
alTord  the  judges  an  excuse  for  passing  your  stand  in  the  caae  <A  close  com- 
petition. Show  each  variety  in  a  separate  bunch.  Yon  can  include  two  or 
three  distinct  varieties  of  Dahlias.  Stocks,  and  Phloxes,  and  cannot  be  properly 
disqualified  for  doing  so,  as,  if  the  authorities  of  the  show  regard  distinct  kinds 
of  flowers,  they  should  have  said  so,  in  which  case  you  could  only  stage  one 
bunch  of  Phloxes,  one  of  Dahlias,  and  one  of  Stocks. 


Disooloared  (/.  B.  &).  —The  toaves  arrived  in  a  very 
dried  state  and  partially  cru^hod  to  powder.  The  Pear  appears  to  have  been 
attacked  with  the  blister  fly  (Tinea  clerckella)i^which  is  referred  to  in  a  reply  to 
another  correspondent,  and  also  with  the  black  fungus.  Dissolve  8  oss.  of  soft 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  adding  1  or  S  ozs.  of  sulphur,  and  apply  this  at  a  tem- 
perature of  ISO^  with  a  syringe,  making  both  sides  of  the  leaves  quite  wet 
Tills  will,  we  think,  cleanse  the  foliage  if  used  on  three  or  four  evenings  con- 
secutively. Are  the  roots  of  the  tree  working  freely  in  good  soil  ?  The  leaves 
sent  are  small  and  indicative  of  debility. 

Various  {A.  £.}.— Tour  voung  plants  of  Iresine  Herbstli  will  not  continue 
healthy  if  they  are  long  subjected  to  a  temperature  of  W*  or  86<*.  We  have 
wintered  them  in  a  greenhou3e»  placing  them  at  the  warmest. end  where  the 
temperature  was  usually  about  46<*,  and  seldom  as  low  as  40^.  Being  stove 
plants  they  require  more  heat  than  Pelargoniums  and  Verbenas.  You  had 
better  insert  more  cuttings  than  you  require  with  the  object  of  providing  a 
margin  for  losses,  which  are  almost  snre  to  occur  under  the  conditions  you 
name.  We  do  not  cut  the  tops  off  Carnations  when  layering,  and  therefore  do 
not  recommend  the  practice.  Isolepis  gracilis  is  a  miniature  Sedge ;  it  is  a 
native  of  India,  but  succeeds  well  in  a  greenhouse,  and  is  valuable  for  decora- 
tive purposes.  The  Tufted  Hair  Grass  of  this  oonntry  is  Aira  csBspitoea.  The 
anniaial  of  which  yon  have  sent  flowers  is  Kaulfusda  ameUoides. 

Duke  of  Baoclench  Orapo  {F.  J.  i/'.).— The  above  is  the  name  of  the 
Orape  of  which  you  have  sent  berries  of  average  merit.  The  fruit  is  rather 
liable  to  be  spotted,  and  the  Vine  does  not  always  grow  and  bear  well ;  we  have, 
however,  reen  many  healthy  Vines  and  flne  crops,  the  largest  bunches  being 
usually  produced  when  the  laterals  have  not  been  pruned  very  closely.  It  is 
essential  tbat  the  growths  be  thinly  disposed  during  the  summer  so  as  to  insure 
the  matoratioB  of  the  wood,  the  Vine  being  somewhat  succulent  in  its  natura. 
Great  care  in  ventilation  is  requisite  during  the  season  of  growth,  so  that  sudden 
transitions  of  temperature,  and  especially  sharp  draughts,  are  avoided,  while 
the  atmospheric  moisture  must  be  kept  as  equable  as  possible.  It  is  a  vary  flne 
Grape. 

CaterpUlare  on  Oaks  (.Lady  WUHam).—Th»  appearance  of  the  leaves 
prcyves  that  thsy  have  been  attacked  by  the  caterpillar  of  a  small  moth,  very 
probably  Tinea  onosmella,  or  one  of  similar  habit.  This  is  just  one  of  those 
InwUncea  where,  owing  to  the  caterpillar  subsisting  within  the  leaf  hidden  by 
a  blotch  or  fold,  applications  are  of  little  service,  although  some  have  advised 
that  young  Oaks  which  are  likely  to  be  attacked  because  they  are  near  infested 
trees,  should  be  copiously  syringed  with  a  soapy  solution,  or  with  one  of  the 
**  compounds"  now  frequently  employed.  The  best  remedy  is  Nature's  in  this 
case — ^namely,  small  birds,  which  have  been  seen  to  split  open  the  leaves  and 
cany  off  the  caterpillars,  and  should  therefore  be  encouraged.  We  do  not 
think,  however,  tbat  the  insect  is  so  far  detrimental  as  to  endanger  the  life 
even  of  a  young  Oak,  though  the  trees  are  seriously  disfigured.  The  caterpillars 
may  be  lees  plentiful  another  year. 

Applying  Manure  Water  to  Vines  (/.  M.  ^.)-— Though  your  Vine 
leaves  have  done  their  work  and  the  Vines  are  going  to  rat,  the  roots  will 
remain  active  lor  some  time  yet ;  it  will,  therefore,  not  be  vrise  to  apply  strong 
liquid  manure  to  your  border  till  the  middle  of  November,  or  till  the  tempe- 
rature of  the  border  has  fallen  considerably  and  the  roots  are  dormant.  Should 
your  border  be  the  least  dry,  and  the  drainage  as  it  ought  to  be,  a  thorough 
soaking  of  pore  cold  water  given  cow  and  another  in  October  will  lower  the 
tempentura  and  also  clear  out  any  sourness,  and  prepare  it  for  being  manured 
by  liquid  applications.  As  there  is  *'  very  little  manure  *  in  your  border  this 
may  hardly  be  necessary  for  cleansing,  but  will  do  good.  Six  week  (before 
using  the  urine  add  to  it  three  times  its  own  bulk  of  water.  D  not  forget  to 
supply  Ume. 


Neglected  Gooseberry-  Boshes  iA  Suburban  Amateur),— Jt  the  bushes 
bear  pretty  well,  as  we  presume  they  do  (as  you  say  you  cannot  easily  gather  the 
fruit  from  the  centre),  and  are  also  healthy  and  make  tolerably  free  growth,  we 
should  not  do  as  you  suggest,  but  should  remove  the  suckers,  using  a  spade  if 
neoessaiy  for  that  purpose,  and  thin  out  the  heads.  But  you  must  do  this 
judiciously.  If  the  bushes  are  really  old  and  have  not  been  pruned  for  soma 
years,  it  is  a  mistake  to  prune  them  severely,  as  most  of  the  inner  branches  are 
spurless  and  will  remain  so,  the  fruit  bein^  borne  chiefl^  on  the  young  wood. 
We  should  at  once  thin  out  the  branches  just  suiflclent  for  you  to  pass  your 
hand  between  those  remaining,  not  shortening  the  yotmg  shoots  except  for  the 
purpose  of  rendering  the  bushes  somewhat  symmetrical.  Old  Ghxneberry  bushes 
often  bear  prodif^ionsly  on  the  young  wood  which  is  the  reverse  of  luxuriant ; 
indeed  the  finest  crop  we  have  seen  this  year  was  on  bushes  twenty  years  old, 
which  are  prunc<1  but  slightly  and  in  the  manner  indicated.  If  you  want  large 
fruit  you  had  better  plant  young  trees. 

Planting  an  Orchard  Honse  (J.  £.).— We  scarcely  understand  your 
case.  We  presume  your  house  is  a  lean-to  having  a  back  wall  IS  feet  high.  In 
our  view  the  most  profitable  mode  of  planting  soch  a  house,  SO  feet  by  IS, 
would  be  to  make  a  good  border  the  entire  width  of  the  house, and  plant  trees  for 
covering  the  wall,  parallel  with,  and  a  foot  from  it,  having  a  treUised  path  tar 
attending  to  the  trees.  On  the  opposite  side  of  the  walk  we  should  have  a 
trelUs  commencing  at  the  front  and  arching  over  to  the  path,  affixing  it  then 
at  3  feet  from  the  border  and  the  same  distance  from  the  vnih  Yon  vronld  thus 
provide  a  trellis  9  feet  vride.  which,  when  covered,  would  not  shade  the  trees  on 
the  wall.  But,  then,  you  ask  if  you  **  could  plant  two  rows  of  trees  (one  on  each 
side  of  the  walk)  trained  to  trelUses  across  the  border."  This  is  what  we  can- 
not understand,  nor  do  we  think  it  is  under3tandaA)le  without  a  rough  ground 
plan  of  the  house  showing  the  position  of  the  walk.  We  think  a  house  so  low  in 
front  and  so  narrow  not  well  adapted  for  cross  trelUses,  but  in  very  lurge 
structures  they  can  be  very  profitably  employed.  You  also  appear  to  want 
half  a  dosen  trees  in  pots.  To  provide  a  suitable  position  for  these  we  can  only 
suggest  that  the  trellis  be  14  feet  instead  of  20  feet  long ;  you  would  then  have 
room  for  three  or  four  trees  in  pots  across  each  end.  Another  plan  of  occupying 
such  a  house  is  to  have  no  trellis,  but  fill  the  house  with  trees  in  pots,  covering 
also  the  back  wall.  This  is  a  question  of  taste,  cultural  skill,  and  labour.  The 
plan  we  first  proposed  would  entail  the  least  labour,  and  In  all  probability  would 
result  in  the  production  of  the  greatest  quantity  of  the  finest  fruit.  Nor  need 
this  be  had  at  the  sacrifice  of  variety,  as  the  treea,  if  desirablOf  can  be  grown 
as  single  cordons,  planting  them  SO  inches  apart  along  the  foot  of  the  wall  and 
the  front  of  the  trellis.  If  you  particularly  desire  cross  trellises  they  should 
not  be  less  than  4  feet  apart,  and  they  would  probably  answer  f^ly  welL 

Hellotroplom  pemvlannm  (C.  R  X.).— The  above  Is  the  name  of  the 
"  old  lilac  Cherry  Pie  Heliotrope"  to  which  yon  refer.  It  is  a  native  of  Peru 
and  requires  to  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  during  the  winter,  preferably  where  the 
temperature  seldom  falls  below  40°,  a  minimum  of  46^  being  better.  Plants 
growing  in  flower  beds  do  not  what  gardenen  term  *  lift  *  well— that  is,  when 
taken  up  and  potted  most  of  them  die.  The  best  plan  is  to  strike  cuttings 
now  by  inserting  short-jofnted  young  shoots  8  inches  long  in  sandy  soil  in  pots, 
to  be  kept  close,  moist,  and  shaded  In  a  frame  until  they  are  rooted,  then  re- 
moving them  to  a  greenhouse.  In  a  warm  and  light  house  healthy  established 
plants  continue  flowering  throughout  the  winter.  There  are  many  varieties 
of  Heliotropes  in  cultivation,  bnt  none  is  sweeter  and  better  adapted  for  winter 
flowering  than  the  "old  sort."  Miss  Nightingale,  Miss  Lewlngton,  White 
Queen,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh  may  be  named  among  other  good  varieties. 
For  general  information,  concisely  given,  on  fruit»  flower,  and  vegetable  culture, 
our  ** Garden  Manual*  would  bo  useful,  price  U.  6d.  Sutherland's  "Hardy 
Herbaceous  Plants,"  published  by  Blackwood,  vrould  also  probably  be  of  service 
to  you.  Every  week  you  may  derive  sound  information  on  a  variety  of  subjects 
from  our  columns,  and  we  answer  questions  that  are  submitted  to  us  on  all 
gardening  matters. 

Figs  not  Swelling  (L,  J.  if.).— We  are  glad  to  lesm  yon  have  been  so 
generally  successful  with  the  fruit  trees  in  your  greenhouse.  The  reason  why 
all  the  Figs  did  not  swell  is  not  eaqr  to  determine  without  an  acquaintance 
with  the  condition  of  the  trees  and  the  drcumstancea  under  which  they  are 
grown.  If  the  soil  has  been  too  dry  on  any  particular  occasion  the  growth  of 
the  fruit  would  be  arrested,  as  it  also  would  be  if  the  soil  were  not  kept  fertile 
by  top-dressings  or  applications  of  liquid  mnnure.  Again,  if  the  growths  were 
not  stopped  above  the  seoond  crop  all  the  fruit  would  not  advance  to  maturity, 
and  a  portion  would  also  cease  swelling  if  the  trees  were  overorowded  wiu 
growths  and  foliage.  After  a  careful  perusal  of  your  letter  we  conclude  that 
either  the  sap  which  has  supported  the  embryo  fruits  has  been  appropriated  by 
growths  which  should  have  becm  stopped,  or  that  the  soil  has  become  im- 
poveriehed.  What  we  refer  to  as  the  fruit,  and  what  is  understood  as  such,  is 
not  the  fruit»  but  the  receptacle  containing  it.  At  the  end  an  aperture  forms, 
and  usually  opens  before  the  young  Figs  attain  half  their  full  siae ;  this,  no 
doubt,  is  for  the  porpose  of  fertilisation,  which  cannot  be  eflleotsd  if  the  flowecs 
are  sealed  up.  It  is  essential  that  the  xeceptaclea  should  open,  and  no  doubt 
they  have  open«l  in  those  instances  when  the  Tigs  have  attidned  their  full  else 
and  have  ripened  satisfactorily.  Too  will  find  mudi  that  ia  interesting  on  the 
fortilisation  of  the  Fig,  with  iUustnUmis,  m  an  issue  of  January  8l8t,  1878.  If 
you  do  not  possess  this  number  It  can  be  obtained  from  this  office  post  free 
fariid. 

Pear  Tree  Leaves  Blistered  (Idem).— The  leaves  yoa  have  sent  have 
been  attacked  by  the  Pear  Tree  Blister  Moth,  Tinea  olerck^a.  The  caterpillars 
of  this  raise  dark  brown  blisters  on  the  leaves.  The  moth  is  active  and  minute, 
shining  like  pearly  satin,  the  wings  having  an  orange  grouiftl  spotted  witii 
black  and  other  colours.  It  appeara  in  May.  To  check  this  disease  it  is 
advisable  to  wash  the  tree  with  soapsuds  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  of  June, 
when  the  moths  are  pairing  and  laying  eggs  for  a  future  progeny ;  and  if  a  very 
valuable  tree  be  only  partially  attacked,  the  blistered  leaves  might  be  gathoed 
and  burnt  as  soon  as  any  spots  began  to  appear  in  August. 

Bnrned  Clay  (IT.  IT.).— The  beneflcial  action  of  burned  clay  is  mainly  due 
to  its  altering  the  texture  of  the  soil,  and  its  applicatioin  to  heavy  soils  is 
attended  >vith  gteat  success.  It  acts  by  rendering  such  soils  less  adhesive,  con- 
sequently more  permeable  to  air  and  water ;  and  the  clay  in  burning  has  its  con- 
stituents changed  so  that  the  ashes  contain  a  greater  proportion  of  alkalies, 
more  especially  of  soda  and  potash,  than  nnbumad  clay,  a  considerable  portion 
of  Uie  alkaline  snbstances  in  the  latter  being  libenited  in  the  process  of  burning. 
Much,  however,  depends  on  the  state  of  burning,  for  if  the  day  be  exposed  to  a 
great  heat  it  will  be  converted  into  a  brick-like  mass,  and  its  alkaline  sub- 
stances be  rendered  leas  soluble  than  before,  hence  the  burning  should  not  be 
more  than  to  cause  it  to  readily  crumble  down.  The  best  way  to  use  it  is  to 
spread  it  over  tho  surface  and  work  it  in  by  digging  or  trenching,  so  as  to  mix 
it  with  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  not  more  than  18  inohies.  The  more  thoroughly  it 
is  incorporated  with  the  soil  the  better,  and  in  no  esse  should  it  be  used  in 
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BREEDING  HUNTERS  AND  ROADSTEfiS. 

This  ia  •  iubjeot  which  will  certainly  repay  the  home  fftrmer 
and  Bgriculturiat  (or  any  attention  he  may  devoU  to  it.  Under 
present  cireumitaiicea  (Miuiect«d  with  the  oecnpaticoi  ol  land, 
prodncta  ol  raiiona  kinda  which  weie  formerly  found  profitable 
ha»e  lately  proved  tbe  rereiM  ;  in  consequence  tbe  landed  pro- 
prietorB  who  may  have  land  on  hand  instead  ol  being  occnpied 
by  tenants  will  do  well  to  carefully  coneider  what  will  lell  best 
in  the  matket,  kud  at  the  same  time  prove  well  adapted  to  the 
■oil  and  climate  on  wbich  tbe  farm  may  be  situated.  To  some 
gentlemen  proprietors  tbe  breeding  of  horses  adapted  tor  hanting 
and  ae  roadsters  will  form  an  interesting  employment,  and  may 
alio  be  made  profitable  as  a  farming  transaction  if  proper  atten< 
tion  is  giveii  to  it.  This  subject  requiies  to  be  cooiidered  in  tta 
economical  as  well  as  its  aciectifii:  and  practical  bearings  ;  yet 
it  is  a  fact  that  no  amount  of  foresifiht  and  skill  will  enable  the 
breeder  of  hunting  horses,  Jtc,  to  obtain  his  chief  object  with 
more  than  a  fair  proportion  of  his  prodace.  Therefore,  in  order 
that  tbe  breeder  may  realise  a  fair  profit  tbe  aveTa([e  horse  must 
pay  its  expenses,  and  in  aiming  to  produce  a  horse  of  such  a 
it&mp  as  will  realise  the  highest  price  for  hunting  purposes  tlie 
breeder  is  operating  on  the  safe  Bide,  and  in  the  way  moat  likely 
to  exclude  tbe  chances  of  failure,  simply  in  consequence  of  the 
animal  which  just  misses  the  character  of  the  best  class  of  hunter 
is  of  a  style  wbich  Is  available  for  general  purpoKS. 

When  breeding  is  conducted  upon  this  principle  the  style  ca 
type  specially  sought  after  should  be  that  of  the  grand  weight- 
carrying  hunter.  To  explain  what  is  understood  by  tbe  term 
"hnnter"  it  will  be  necessary  to  consider  the  character  of  English 
horses,  the  different  breeds  or  classes  into  which  they  may  be 
divided,  and  also  into  the  history  and  progress  of  the  race.  The 
hunter  has  never  constituted  a  distinct  breed ;  in  that  respect  be 
differs  entirely  from  the  pure  blood  hor^e,  whose  genealogy  has 
alone  obtained  a  reliable  record.  Tbe  long-established  renown 
of  the  English  and  Irish  hunter  has  depended,  and  most  always 
depend,  on  tbe  judicious  crossing  of  breeds,  and  to  which  we  have 
alluded  ia  an  article  in  this  Journal  under  tbe  heading  of  "  Cross- 
breeding of  Horses,"  in  the  nombers  dated  tbe  Ifith,  23rd,  and 
30th  of  Hanth  last,  and  for  various  and  important  statements 
relating  thereto  we  refer  our  readeis.  Bat  upon  this  occasion 
WB  propose  to  give  some  quotations  from  the  prize  essay  on 
the  subject  of  "  Breeding  of  Hunters  and  fioadsters,"  written  by 
J.  Gamgee,  sen.,  and  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal  Agri- 
cnltoral  Society  of  England  in  1863.  This  essay  is  tbe  best  we 
have  seen  upon  the  subject,  and  contains  a  combination  of  ideas 
and  statements  which  are  not  only  eminently  sdentific.  bnt 
thoroughly  practical. 

It  is  EDTprising  that  tbe  valne  and  importance  In  the  rearing 
of  hunters,  as  they  may  be  called  the  popular  horse  amongst  the 
country  gentlemen  and  Tarions  members  of  the  middle  classes  of 
society,  has  not  nsnited  in  an  attempt  to  form  and  maintain  a 
general  stud  book  in  the  same  way  that  it  has  been  for  the  blood 
horse  durli^  a  long  period.  Difflcnlty  is  a  word  which  frequently 
stands  in  the  way  of  new  measures  relating  to  varions  matters  in 
practical  everyday  life,  but  the  way  was  never  so  plain  and  easy 
of  accomplishment  for  establishing  a  register  or  stnd  book  as  at 
present.    It  is  important  to  consider  that  tbe  Boyal  Agricnltoral 


Society  of  BngUnd,  the  Boyal  Highland  Agricultural  Society  of 
Scotland,  and  similar  institations  in  Ireland,  may  be  made  to 
furnish  the  basis  of  an  example  by  taking  and  selecting  carefnlly 
the  names,  and  as  far  as  possible  the  pe<ugrees,  of  those  animals 
which  for  years  past  have  obtained  the  approyal  of  the  Judges, 
and  to  which  the  prizes  haye  been  awaraed  by  the  principal 
agrlcnltoral  societies  thronghont   the  kingdom  in  the  hnnter 

ftlftflSffli 

Upon  this  matter  Mr.  Gamgee  shall  speak  for  himself.  He 
states--"  The  example  set  in  the  establishmg  of  herd  books,  and 
registrations  of  the  produce  of  greyhounds  and  other  dogs,  en- 
courages me  to  think  that  the  difficulty  in  the  more  important 
case  of  the  h<»8e  is  more  imaginary  than  real.  Indeed,  the  longer 
period  dnring  which  the  horse  lives  and  continues  to  propagate, 
and  the  relatiye  slowness  with  which  changes  are  effected  in  the 
race,  render  legistration  in  their  case  more  easy  as  well  as  more 
imperative.  If  the  question  be  raised,  How  shall  we  get  a  satis- 
factory starting  point  7  our  past  history  will  give  the  best  answer. 
With  the  incieaaed  demand  for  exportation  of  the  finest  mares 
the  difficulty  increases  of  supplying  their  places,  and  even  pro- 
ducing stallions  of  their  class  ;  ind^,  the  course  of  events  l^s 
rather  to  toial  dispersion  than  to  mere  deterioration  or  numerical 
scarcity.  Though  I  submit  that  good  blood  stallions  are  alone 
reliable  for  the  production  of  hunters,  and  that  the  mares  should 
also  be  closely  up  to  the  required  standard  for  speed,  and  whilst 
power  and  stamma  should  form  the  leading  features  in  their  cha- 
racter, I  am  in  no  way  inclined  to  dogmatise  on  the  exact  amount 
of  pure  blood  which  affords  the  best  promise  of  combining  $11 
the  essentials  in  the  clever  hunUr.*^ 

These  observations  contain  one  of  the  strongest  arguments  that 
can  be  naed  for  the  registration  of  hunters  by  a  stud  book  ;  for 
whilst  so  many  of  our  best  class  of  bunting  mares  are  exported  to 
other  countries  and  realise  long  prices,  the  object  of  the  stud  book 
may  be  said  to  be  doubly  beneficial,  not  only  in  maintaining  by 
selection  and  pedigree  the  most  valuable  animals,  but  at  the  same 
time  is  calculated  to  maintain  a  high  value  and  paying  price  to 
those  who  engage  in  the  breeding,  rearing,  and  feeding  of  choice 
hunters. 

In  another  passage  Mr.  Gamgee  says — "  Greater  changes  have 
been  made  in  the  breeding  and  management  of  horses  in  England 
during  the  last  fifty  years  than  in  any  similar  period  on  record. 
Few  good  judges,  and  especially  among  those  who  can  remember 
longest,  see  reason  for  congratulation  on  comparing  the  present 
with  the  past,  particularly  with  reference  to  the  hnnter  and  the 
high-class  hade  and  carriage  horse.  Meanwhile,  in  those  animals 
which  multiply  more  rapidly — such  as  dogs,  pigs,  fowls,  and 
even  sheep — great  changes  have  been  effected  by  individual 
enterprise  in  a  few  years ;  whilst  the  horse,  the  favourite  of 
princes  and  nobles,  appears  to  require  to  be  specially  fostered 
by  the  patronage  of  tne  great,  or  by  union  and  concert  among 
the  many." 

These  observations  point  in  one  direction ;  but  on  various  estates 
the  practical  carrying-out  of  the  management,  however  it  may  be 
supervised  by  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  devolves  very  frequently 
upon  .the  home  farmer  or  agent.  In  order  that  not  only  the  objects 
of  proprietors  may  be  followed  out,  but  that  in  doing  so  the  home 
farmer  must  look  to  profits ;  for  although  the  breeding  and 
parentage  of  the  animals  bred  may  be  the  result  of  correct  prin- 
ciples, yet  the  profits  of  breeding  cannot  be  fully  attained  without 
especial  caie  and  management  in  rearing  the  young  animals  as 
well  as  the  mares  in  foal,  for  with  care  useful  horses  may  be  reared 
from  indijSerent  stock,  whilst  without  it  the  produce,  though  well 
descended,  will  not  be  worth  their  cost  In  feeding  young  stock 
extremes  should  be  guarded  against.  Liberal  keep  on  sound  grass, 
with  com  and  hay  in  moderation,  proves  the  most  economical,  for 
when  more  food  be  given  than  the  system  can  assimilate  stout 
and  fat  animals  of  great  bulk  will  be  produced  at  the  expense 
of  strength  and  stamina,  and  the  digestive  organs  frequently 
injured.  Still,  liberality  in  feeding  must  be  the  order  of  the 
day  if  we  design  to  apply  rarly  maturity  to  horses  as  well  as 
cattle,  and  we  certainly  coutend  that  it  should  be  so ;  for  as 
regards  profit,  with  special  care  and  freedom  from  accident,  which 
are  the  points  of  management  in  the  hands  of  the  home  farmer, 
there  is  no  better  period  of  selling  the  off-^oing  stock  than  at  a 
little  over  two  years  old.  To  accomplish  this  certain  rules  apply 
in  connection  with  exercise,  shelter,  and  warmth.  For  the  first, 
space  and  liberty  combined  with  security  are  most  essential. 
With  respect  to  temperature,  it  may  not  be  desirable  for  young 
animals  that  it  should  be  specially  equalised.  It  must  be  ad- 
mitted that  wet  and  cold  are  uncongenial  to  horses,  and  volun- 
tary shelter  for  them  should  be  available  at  all  times.  Not  only 
should  young  horses  be  properly  cared  for  in  feeding,  but  they 
should  have  protection  uom  rain,  and  they  will  know  when  to 


seek  it ;  and  when  they  have  a  dry  surface  under  foot  in  their 
yards  and  pastures,  with  space  for  voluntaiy  exercise,  the  usual 
temperature  of  our  winter  months  will  not  prove  injurious  to 
them.  Although  horses  in  a  roomy  paddock  if  well  fenced  do 
not  suffer  from  a  shower  in  summer,  but  long  exposure  to  rain  in 
confined  spaces  is  injurious  to  them,  and  to  guard  against  this 
shelter  sheds  in  connection  with  their  paddocks  are  desirable, 
and  it  is  also  essential  that  their  sheds  should  have  a  north-west 
aspect  to  afford  shade  and  protection  from  the  sun  and  flies,  as 
these  always  follow  the  sunlight. 

CTo  be  oontlnned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Labour. — There  is  much  work  now,  especially  in  connection 
with  the  use  of  the  mowing,  reaping,  and  binoin^  machines,  and  in 
conseqnence  it  is  best  to  use  two  nones  at  a  time,  but  in  relays, 
whereby  each  pair  may  work  about  five  hours,  but  may  be  afterwards 
used  during  the  day  in  any  light  tillage  or  carting  com  or  hay. 
Although  it  is  frequently  the  case  on  some  farms,  it  is  bad  polic]^  to 
allow  the  horses  to  be  idle  during  the  early  part  of  the  harvest  period, 
and  it  is  too  frequently  the  case  that  they  are  turned  out  to  graze, 
and  the  carters  and  teamsmen  put  to  assist  in  cutting  the  crops  both 
of  com  and  second  cutting  of  Clover  for  hay.  In  our  opinion,  how- 
ever, nothing  can  justify  such  a  proceeding,  for  even  where  hands 
are  scarce  reaping  and  binding  machines  can  he  hired  in  almost  every 
part  of  the  kingdom.  We  still  advocate  making  com  ricks  round,  as 
they  take  less  thatoh  and  are  less  likely  to  be  torn  by  the  wind.  At 
the  same  time  we  advise  their  being  placed  in  the  field  where  the 
crop  is  grown,  unless  the  field  happens  to  be  near  an^r  building?  or 
premises  where  the  ricks  are  usually  placed  for  certain  convenient 
purposes,  such  as  having  the  straw  ana  haulm  which  may  be  required 
as  cattle  fodder  near  to  the  yards  where  the  cattle  may  be  wintered. 
It  is  now  time  to  consider  the  extent  of  autumn  tillage  necessary  to 
be  done ;  and  in  those  cases  where  fallows  are  required  to  be  made 
or  partially  made  before  Wheat-sowing  commences,  the  home  farmer 
should  ascertain  whether  his  animal  power  is  sufficient  for  purposes 
of  seeding  for  the  fodder  crops,  such  as  Rye,  Trifolium,  and  Yetohes. 
We  recently  saw  a  sample  of  black  winter  Barley,  which  we  previously 
thouffht  had  been  banished  the  country :  and  we  take  this  occasion  to 
say  that  we  first  introduced  this  for  early  spring  food  for  sheep  or  to 
cut  up  as  green  fodder  in  1827.  We  found  it  produce  fodder  earlier 
than  Bye  with  a  much  larger  and  more  succulent  stem  and  broader 
leaf,  and  as  it  originally  came  from  Russia  it  will  the  better  stand 
against  any  severe  weather  likely  to  happen  in  this  country. 

We  will  now  refer  to  a  plan  of  supplementing  the  horse  power  of 
the  farm  in  the  absence  of  steam,  which  we  advocate  for  effecting 
with  oerteinty  the  autumn  fallowing  during  the  harvest  and  subse- 
quently. We  recommend  that  oxen  be  used— strong  animals  three 
years  old  broken-in  to  work  before  purchase — either  Herefords,  Sussex, 
or  Devons,  which  in  our  opinion  are  valuable  as  we  have  placed  them, 
Herefords  being  more  so  than  the  others.  For  every  hundred  acres 
of  arable  land  the  farm  may  contein  we  would  purchase  on  the  ap- 
proach of  harvest  three  oxen,  and  continue  them  in  work  whenever  the 
weather  is  favourable,  using  the  scarifier  and  plough  for  raftering 
daring  the  whole  time  of  harvest  and  until  the  sowing  of  Wheat 
commences,  up  to  which  time  the  horses  of  the  farm,  having  assisted 
the  oxen  in  autumn  tillage,  tiie  work  will  be  in  a  forward  stete.  The 
oxen  will  then  assist  the  horses  in  helping  forward  the  Wheat-seed- 
ing. After  the  Wheat-sowing  has  been  completed  the  oxen  and 
horses  join  in  fallow-ploughing  all  the  land  intended  for  roote  the 
following  season.  The  work  of  the  farm  will  then  be  sufficiently 
forward  to  dispense  with  the  services  of  one  horse  for  eyerj  hundred 
acres,  or  in  other  words  to  employ  three  horses  instead  of  four.  The 
result  will  be,  that  except  under  steam  cultivation  the  land  will  be 
more  forward  than  by  any  other  means,  and  done  at  a  less  cost  than 
by  employing  the  usual  number  of  horses  during  the  year.  The 
accounte  will  then  stend  as  follows :— Three  oxen  for  four  months 
will  cost  the  same  in  feeding  as  one  horse  for  the  twelve  months,  and 
when  kept  in  this  liberal  manner  they  will  each  increase  in  value  £1 
during  the  four  months,  whereas  the  horse  daring  the  twelve  months 
would  have  lost  in  value  £8  Ss,  The  advantages  resulting?  from  this 
mode  of  proceeding  are  obvious.  The  root  land  will  be  all  tilled  in 
the  autumn  and  done  at  less  cost ;  when  the  oxen  have  done  work 
they  will  be  found  in  improved  condition,  will  be  accustomed  to  the 
climate,  and  will  be  valuable  to  put  into  the  boxes  to  fatten  off  at 
the  end  of  twenty-one  weeks  from  the  time  of  completinjic  the  work 
assigned  them.  The  odd  horse  or  mule  employed  on  the  farm  should 
be  daily  employed  daring  the  harvest  in  carting  Clover  and  other 
green  n)ddcr  for  the  horses  and  cattle  of  every  kind  requiring  it,  and 
m  some  cases  the  dairy  cows,  vrithout  interfering  at  all  with  any 
harvest  operations,  so  that  all  the  men  and  horses  besides  the  odd 
one  may  be  engaged  in  harvest  work  entirely  until  completed. 

Hand  Labour,— Aa  soon  as  any  men  can  be  spared  the  Swedish 
Tamips,  as  well  as  the  common  Turnips,  will  then  require  another 
hoeing,  and  the  late  crops  horse-hoeing  and  singling ;  some  men  will 
be  also  employed  in  attending  the  threshing  machine  if  any  Wheat  or 
white  Oats,  Ac.,  are  required  for  immediate  sale  or  for  use  on  the  farm. 

Live  Stock.— Then  is  now  abundance  of  food  for  the  breeding  ewes 
of  any  kind  ;  and  as  the'season  for  mating  them  is  arrived  they  will 
now,  whether  of  the  short-woolled  or  long-woolled  breeds,  keep  com- 
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panj  with  the  ram  which  is  in  good  time.  We  approFe  of  crossing 
the  long- woolled  ewes  with  short- woolled  rams,  ana  vice  vtrsA,  if  the 
lambs  resulting  from  the  cross  are  to  be  sold  as  fat  lambs ;  in  fact, 
the  Dorset  homed  ram  is  often  nsed  with  adrantage  when  mated 
with  lonff-woolled  ewes,  as  the  nnmber  of  twins  is  sure  to  be  great, 
and  the  lambs  for  fatting  are  most  approved  by  the  butcher,  the  wool 
being  short.  Sheep  are  at  present  extremely  dear,  and  will  scarcely 
pay  for  the  outlay  of  cake  and  corn-feeding  in  addition  to  that  of  hay 
and  roots  ;  in  fact,  we  ad  rise  the  home  farmer  to  try  the  experiment 
by  keeping  a  short  stock  for  fattening,  in  order  that  some  part  of  a 
crop  of  roots  may  be  passed  throngh  an  old  cutter,  greens  and  all, 
then  spread  and  ploughed  in.  When  the  land  is  afterwards  all  sown 
with  orege  or  Barley  let  him  note  the  result  next  harrest^  and  we 
will  eng^^  that  the  com  will  be  stouter  where  the  roots  oad  been 
ploughed  m  than  where  they  were  fed  off  by  sheep  eating  cake,  hay, 
and  roots.  The  dairy  cows  now  should  have  Clover  or  any  green 
fodder  supplied  to  them  in  their  racks  momiog  and  evening,  as  the 
pastures  are  becoming  stale  and  short  of  grass,  especially  where  they 
have  been  graved  all  the  summer.  Breeding  sows  may  now  be  fed 
with  green  fodder  with  advantage,  as  they  will  then  eat  a  few  Beans 
or  Peas  with  avidity,  which  will  maintain  them  in  good  condition. 


BARLEY  **BIGQ." 

A  LADT  submits  to  me  some  specimens  of  diseased  Barley 
"  Bigg,"  with  the  following  information  :— **  It  is  often  produced 
in  branched  stalks  on  one  plant.  The  straw  is  like  wire ;  the  ears 
are  erect  when  ripe.  It  will  not  grind  np  into  meal,  but  into 
heavy  chips.  No  animals  will  eat  it  Donkeys  and  pigs  refuse  it 
when  prepared  for  them."  I  cannot  give  a  satisfactory  leply,  and 
therefore  oeg  to  ask  your  information  through  the  medium  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  Barley  ''  Bigg  **  was  given  me  as  the 
name  of  the  disease,  but  I  rather  take  that  to  be  the  name  of 
the  variety. — L. 

[The  sample  of  winter  Barley  enclosed  is  not  ripe,  and  the 
grain  is  therefore  unusually  thin;  it  is,  however,  never  a  full 
grain,  like  malting  Barley.  It  is  not  a  diseased  sample.  There 
are  two  varieties  of  winter  Barley,  as  we  call  it,  one  being  a 
white  grain,  and  called  ''  Bere ;  **  the  other  a  black  grain,  and 
called  *'  Bigg."  These  kinds  of  grain  are  of  Russian  origin,  and 
in  certain  districts  are  made  into  bread  for  peasant  classes  of  the 
people.  The  white  variety  is  imported  into  this  country  largedy, 
and  is  used  for  mealing  purposes ;  but  it  makes  light  and  coarse 
meal.  In  this  country  it  is  grown  by  itself,  like  Rye,  for  green 
fodder  purposes.  When  required  for  meal  it  should  stand  to  be 
dead  ripe,  and  then  the  beard  and  husk  will  be  broken  off  by 
threshing  and  hummelling,  the  grain  will  then  make  useful  meal 
for  feeding  pigs,  poultry,  &c.  If  given  to  other  animals  it  should 
be  used  after  being  broken  and  mixed  with  hay  chaff ;  but  for 
fatting  sheep  and  cattle,  or  for  milch  cows,  the  meal  shonld  be 
mixed  with  cut  roots.  If  further  and  full  information  shonld  be 
required  it  will  be  found  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture^  Oct.  16th, 
1879.    The  straw  is  valuable  for  thatching,  and  is  very  durable.] 
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POULTRY  NOTES. 

We  have  before  ns  the  schedule  of  the  Poultry  Show  in  con- 
nection with  the  Dairy  Show,  to  be  held  on  October  3rd  to  6th. 
It  is  a  great  improvement  that  it  is  now  held  within  a  week,  and 
does  not,  as  formerly,  extend  over  a  Sunday.  There  seems  little 
alteration  in  the  classes  from  last  year.  Entry  fees  for  the  general 
public  are  the  same  as  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  but  there  is  a  reduc- 
tion for  members  of  the  **  British  Dairy  Farmers*  Association." 

The  Committee  of  the  Wolverhampton  Show  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  having  changed  their  date  for  the  coming  season 
from  February  to  October.  Their  schedule  is  not  yet  in  our 
hands,  but  if  it  be  on  its  usual  liberal  scale  it  can  hardly  fail  to 
bring  a  large  entry  of  chickens  at  its  altered  date. 

A  THIRD  show  of  poultry  and  Pigeons  will  be  held  at  Newn- 
ham-on-Sevem  on  September  21st  The  former  shows  have  had 
wonderful  entries  considering  the  modest  dimensions  of  the 
schedule.  As  before,  Mr.  O.  E.  Cresswell  will  jn  Ige  both  poultry 
and  Pigeons.  ______^^ 

We  think  it  right  to  warn  our  readers  against  sending  any  of 
their  superfluous  feathered  stock  to  unknown  applicants  io  Ireland 
just  at  present.  Several  curious  instances  have  come  to  our 
knowledge  in  which  people,  apparently  ladies  and  gentlemen  of 


some  position,  have  got  pens  of  valuable  birds  from  English 
exhibitors  without  prepayment  Payment  does  not  follow,  and  the 
law,  or  it  may  be  its  present  abeyance,  seems  unable  to  extract  it 

We  should  remind  our  Pigeon-fancying  readers  that  the  time 
has  now  fully  come  at  which  pairs  of  valuable  Pigeons  must  be 
separated  if  they  are  required  for  autumn  exhibitions.  Where 
some  less  good  stock  is  kept  the  last  eggs  of  the  better  birds  may 
be  transferred  to  them,  but  where  there  are  none  such  these  had 
far  better  be  sacrificed  than  the  parents  allowed  to  go  on  breeding 
through  the  moult.  .^...^^ 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  sun  is  very  detrimental  to  the 
colours  of  Pigeons  in  the  moult  The  better,  however,  the  colour 
of  the  bird  the  less  susceptible  is  it  of  harm  from  this  source. 
Pigeons  with  an  inclination  to  unsoundness  of  oolonr  are  quite 
spoilt  by  exposure.  ^^_^ 

The  multitude  of  poultry  ichedules  which  the  post  brings  ns 
just  now  makes  it  quite  an  embarrassing  task  to  make  our  selec- 
tion. For  those  who,  ambitious  of  early  success  in  the  show  pen, 
we  may  give  a  hint  that  it  is  far  better  to  send  their  favourites 
where  there  are  separate  classes  for  both  sexes,  than  in  pairs.— C. 


The  Warwick  Frauds.— I  was  much  pleased  to  read  "  A.  C.'s." 
communication  to  your  pages  of  August  4th  to  the  effect  that  the 
Warwick  swindlers  have  been  brought  to  justice.  His  suggestion 
that  the  vigilance  and  promptitude  of  Sergeant  Hall  are  worthy  of 
recognition  in  an  excellent  one.  I  for  one  shall  be  glad  to  subscribe 
bt,  towards  this  object— viz.,  a  quarter  of  the  entry  fees  which  I  was 
incautious  enough  to  send,  provided  that  I  recover  them.— O.  BnvEsr 
Cribbwbll. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

White  Leghorns  aa  Layers  (C.  A.)«— These  birdB  have  tho  reputation 
of  being  good  laj«ra,  Imt,  u  in  moet  other  varieties,  layiag  has  been  in  many 
caaes  sscrlfloed  to  the  production  of  Ucacr  points.  If  yon  can  get  some  of  a 
family  which  has  not  been  bred  for  exhibition  they  will  probably  answer  your 
purpose.  Their  combs  are  single  and  their  legs  yellow  and  free  from  feathers. 
we  have  recently  heard  very  favourable  accounts  of  the  laving  qualities  of  a 
cross  between  Spanish  and  Black  Hamburgh9.  Leghom-Brsfamas  also  lay  well 
as  a  rule.  Crosses  very  frequently  bring  out  latent  laying  qualities  which  have 
been  lost  in  the  pure  breeds  through  too  fine  breeding. 

Catting  Beans  (2>.  0,  P.).— The  best  time  for  cutting  Is  when  the  ^ye  of 
the  com  is  turned  black,  the  haulm  being  but  little  guide,  as  tiiat  will  often  be 
comparatively  green,  although  the  beans  will  be  matmed  sufficiently.  As,  how- 
ever, winter  Mans,  particularly  after  a  severe  winter,  grow  very  short,  and  are 
often  podded  close  to  the  ground,  wa  prefer  to  pull  them  by  hand,  and  after  being 
tied  the  sheaves  stand  several  laches  more  above  ground.  The  early  cutting  is 
of  the  utmost  imp(nrtanoe,  because  they  will  then  take  showery  weather  without 
the  shedding  of  the  com  by  the  shrinking  and  opening  of  the  pods.  In  tying 
the  sheaves  we  prefer  tying  with  yam,  as  the  straw  bonds  do  not  answer  all  the 
purposes,  as  they  are  apt  to  break  in  stacking  or  in  hauling  to  the  machine  at 
tiirashing  time.  Formerly,  instead  of  tying  into  sheaves  at  the  time  of  cutting, 
it  was  the  practice  to  set  them  up  In  loose  state,  tying  the  topi  wich  a  wisp  of 
straw,  and  when  dry  then  to  tie  into  sheaves  for  stacking. 
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18th.— Dull  elondy  morning ;  fair  afternoon,  with  ooossional  glimpses  of  sun- 
shine. 

14th.— On  Uie  whole  fine  and  bright,  but  occasional  thuudef  oud  sprinkles  of 
rain  in  the  morning. 

ISth^ — A  cloudy  showery  day,  but  with  some  bright  sunshine. 

16th.— Bain  in  early  morning,  and  a  heavy  shower  at  1  P.M.,  but  the  day  was 
on  the  whole  fine  and  fairly  bright. 

17th.— Wet  early,  dull  cloudy  day. 

18th. — Dull  day,  drizale  in  afternoon  ;  fine  evening. 

19th.— Dull  morning,  slight  shower  about  midday ;  dull  afternoon  auf]  eveulng. 
Weather  during  the  week  dull  and  unsettled,  but  tbe  amontit  nf  rain  was 

inconsiderable.  Barometer  readings  about  one-third  of  an  inch  above  the  pre- 
ceding week.    Mean  temperature  rather  above  the  average,  and  aim  >st  identical 

with  that  of  the  preceding  weekr-G.  J.  Btmoks. 
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THE  BOSE  SEASON  OF  1682. 
SCCORDINQ  to  m^nanal  cnalom,  nov  that  the 
g     Soee  BeaaoD  (so  wgerlj  looked  forward  to  and 
vi     BO  TarioQslj  estimated  as  to  its  probable  cba- 
»     racter)  has  come  to  its  oloee— for  althoogh  a 
y    few  good  blooms  maj  be  gathered   daring 
September,  yet  nothing  is  likely  tu  be  gained 
then  as  an  addition  to  our  information,  or  what 
can  in  any  way  alter  our  estimate  of  the  season — 
>w  offer  a  few  notes  of  a  general  character  on 
~_.Mra  of  interest  to  all  growers  of  tlie  Rose. 
With  regard  to  the  season  itself,  varioos  conjectnres  were 
made  from  time  to  time  which  differed  widely  from  one  another, 
bat  the  most  general  opinion  with  regard  to  it  was  that  it 
woald  be  a  Teiy  early  and  a  veiy  short  season  ;  that  the  nnnsn- 
ally  mild  winter  had  stimnlated  growth  ;  that  bnds  were  formed 
in  March,  and  we  were  commonly  told  that  if  we  altered  the 
date  of  oQT  Rose  shows  and  made  them  aboot  a  fortnight  earlier 
we  shonld  be  abont  right.    In  dissenting  from  this  I  stated 
that  allowance  waa  not  made  for  what  has  proved  an  almost 
infallible  visitor,  a  cold  wave  which  comes  over  os  in  May  or 
Jane.    It  came  this  year  as  nsval,  and  the  coldest  Jnne  that 
we  have  had,  I  believe,  for  some  years  proved  how  oseleas  it  is 
to  conjecture  on  this  point.    Bods  remained  in  tt(U»  guo  for 
weeks,  and  as  a  conseqnence  there  were  rery  few  districts 
where  Bosee  were  so  very  mnch  earlier  than  nsnal.    Show  after 
show  was  held,  and  at  all  of  them  one  heard  the  statement, 
"  Hy  Roses  are  not  yet  in  flower."    I  have  had  many  letters 
since  they  SniBfaed,  in  which  the  writets  said,  "  I  could  cnt 
betternowthanwhenoDTBhowwasheld."  For  the  same  reason, 
althoagh  Roses  were  as  a  general  rale  good,  I  do  not  think 
it  can  be  said  to  have  been  exactly  a  good  Rose  season.    The 
earlier  bods  were,  too  many  of  them,  bard  and  green-eyed, 
owing  to  the  cold  weather  to  which  I  have  alluded  ;  and  then 
as  the  exhibition  season  came  on  a  great  deal  of  wet  weather 
marred  the  character  of  the  blooms,  and  interfered  with  the 
hopes  of  the  managers,  although  of  those  which  I  attended 
the  greater  portion  were  held  on  fine  days.     As  with  our 
fruits  and  cereals,  we  have  not  had  for  some  years  a  tho- 
roughly good  Bose  season ;  in  many  respects  this  has  been 
better  than  its  predecessors,  but  still  not  what  we  hope  yet  to 
see.     it  was,  moreover,  a  very  long  season  ;  trees  did  not  all 
come  into  bloom  together.    Ur,  Whitwell,  who  won  the  National 
Sode^'s  challenge  trophy  on  July  4th,  also  took  Bret  prize  for 
thir^-six  at  Newcastle  on  July  24th,  defeating  some  of  our 
largest  nmserymen.    I  mention  this  as  an  example,  because  he 
has  comparatively  few  trees,  and  because  at  that  very  time  he 
■aid  that  he  had  fully  a  hundred  plants  that  had  not  shown  a 


flower  even  then.  Well,  this  is  a  great  mailer ;  we  lite  to 
have  good  Roses,  and  we  like  to  have  them  for  a  long  time. 
A  very  hot  season  would  doubtless  prevent  this,  and  therefore 
we  m.iy  be  contented,  I  think,  with  that  through  which  we  have 

That  this  year  has  witnessed  a  still  farther  increase  in  the 
popularity  of  the  Rose  cannot  be  questioned.  I  have, perhaps, 
as  good  opportunities  of  knowiog  this  as  most  people.  As 
Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Seciety  I  am  brought  into  con- 
tact with  people  in  alt  parts  of  the  conntrj-.  I  see  the  eager- 
ness with  which  the  exhibitions  are  looked  forward  to.  I  see 
also  how  at  all  of  them  there  is  an  increase  in  the  number  of 
exhibitors,  I  see  new  Rose  shows  springing  into  existence 
like  Minerva,  full  grown,  and  with  an  appearance  of  vitality 
which  cannot  be  mistaken ;  Bud  I  see,  moreover,  the  great 
iocrease  both  in  the  number  of  growers  for  sale,  and  also  in  the 
qaautities  grown.  It  is  no  oncommon  thing  to  go  into  nur- 
eeriee  now  where  a  quarter  and  sometimes  half  a  million  of 
stocks  are  prepared  for  budding.  I  know  of  nurserymen  send- 
ing on  all  sides  for  bads,  not  having  sufficient  of  their  own  for 
their  own  use.  Now  all  these  things  are  evidences  of  popu- . 
larity.  It  shows  that,  multiply  Roses  as  we  may,  the  demand 
keeps  pace  with  the  supply — indeed,  the  more  liberal  the  sup- 
ply the  greater  seems  to  be  the  demand,  and  this  not  because 
of  diminution  of  price,  for  in  many  cases,  owing  to  the  severity 
of  the  last  two  winters  and  the  consequent  losses,  prices  had 
to  he  raised. 

As  usual  every  year  reputations  are  lost  and  won,  both 
amongst  exhibitors  and  flowers.  With  regard  to  exhibitors  we 
have  had  some  remarkable  examples  of  success.  The  retire- 
ment of  Mr.  Jowitt  permanently,  and  of  Mr,  B.  G.  N,  Baker 
temporarily,  gave  hopes  to  Rose-growers  which  they  might  not 
otherwise  have  entertained.  The  poseeeeora  of  snch  big  batal- 
lions,  combined  with  their  skill  and  eiperience,  made  them 
BDch  formidable  exhibitors  that  in  the  large  classes  we  natu- 
rally looked  to  see  one  or  other  of  them  occupying  the  chief 
places-  It  may  seem  invidious  to  single  out  any  who  have 
come  forward  as  very  sucoessfal  exhibitors,  but  I  think  that 
Mr.  Whitwell  has  proved  himself  a  very  saccessful  grower, 
and  has  shown  well  in  the  large  classes  from  only  a  thousaod 
plants.  Anyone  who  saw  the  careful  manner  in  which  his 
blooms  were  set  up  would  be  at  once  ready  to  acknowledge 
that  he  had  taken  a  leading  poution  as  a  grower  and  ex- 
hibitor. Then  there  was  our  worthy  Vice-President,  Mr. 
Baker  of  Reigate,  whose  modesty  has  kept  him  too  much  in 
the  background.  We  who  had  known  his  flowers  had  always 
said  that  he  was  qnite  able  to  take  a  leading  poeition  if  he 
would  only  believe  it.  He  took  heart  of  grace  this  year,  and 
his  success  was  a  proof  of  the  correctness  of  his  friends'  judg- 
ment, aad  I  foresee  that  we  may  look  forward  to  still  greater 
triumphs.  Then  both  Hr.  Slaughter  of  Horsham  and  Mr. 
Qrant  of  Ledbury  have  come  forward  as  thoroughly  good  ex- 
hibitors, while  amongst  Tea  Roses  Mr,  Daviea  of  Aynhoe  has 
shown  what  can  be  done  by  an  amateur  in  this  lovely  c\ai». 
Amongst  the  smaller  exhibitors  the  most  remarkable  succo&a 
has  been  achieved  by  Bfr.  O.  Mount  of  Canterbary  in  a  eerirs 
of  triantpha,  which  I  look  npon,  considering  the  number  of  his 
trees,  as  unparalleled ;  but  of  this  I  hope  to  write  more  at  some 
fatare  time.  *Normnst  I  forget  my  worthy  Co-Secretary  Mr. 
Mawley,  who  has  again  from  his  small  villa  garden  done 
wonders ;  while  he  has  set  sn  example  to  exhibitors  by  the 
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neatDess  with  which  he  has  set  up  his  flowers,  the  fronds  of 
Maidenhair  laid  on  the  moss  giving  them  a  most  pleasing  ap- 
pearance. Other  exhibitors  will,  of  course,  occur  to  many, 
such  as  Messrs.  Hall,  Hawtrey,  Biron,  &c. ;  but  these  have 
already  made  their  mark.  I  am  writing  simplv  of  those  who 
have  this  year  made  their  running,  so  as  to  entitle  them  to  high 
commendation  for  their  prowess. 

And  now  with  regard  to  Roses  themselves.  The  most  notice- 
able feature  to  my  mind  is  the  very  great  increase  in  the 
number  of  exhibits  of  Tea  Roses,  especially  amongst  amateurs. 
This  I  attribute  in  a  great  measure  to  the  conviction  which 
has  forced  itself  on  the  minds  of  growers,  that  the  supposed 
tenderness  of  this  beautiful  class  was  a  myth  ;  that  they  were 
within  the  compass  of  any  amateur,  at  any  rate  south  of  the 
Trent,  while  their  exquisite  loveliness  and  the  length  of  time 
they  continue  in  bloom  were  passports  to  favour.  Nor  could 
I  be  sufficientlv  thankful  that  the  National  Rose  Society  had 
so  determinately  set  its  face  against  Hybrid  Teas  being  in- 
cluded amongst  them.  The  exquisite  refinement  of  the  stands 
would  have  been  marred,  for  which  the  gain  of  colour  would 
not  have  compensated — indeed,  we  are  getting  high  colour 
amongst  the  pure  Teas.  1  have  seen  at  Mr.  Cant's  blooms  of 
Madame  Lambard  which  were  of  a  very  deep  shade  of  rosy 
crimson,  and  we  shall  probably  see  more  of  tiiese  as  time  goes 
on.  The  greatest  gain  in  this  class  has  been  Madame  Ang^le 
Jacquier,  although  Etoile  de  Lyon  is  considered  to  be  the 
"  topper."  It  has  not,  however,  been  exhibited  anywhere,  and 
therefore  we  have  only  hearsay  evidence  as  to  its  merits,  but 
that  is  so  general  that  we  cannot  doubt  its  value.  There  is 
another  new  Rose  which  seems  as  if  it  would  be  likely  to 
make  its  way,  Rosieriste  Jacobs,  but  Ihen  it  may  be  like  a 
great  many  others,  afterwards  found  to  be  of  little  use ;  at 
present  it  appears  to  he  like  a  vigorous  Xavier  Olibo.  The 
dearth  of  new  Eoelish-raised  Roses  is  remarkable.  Although 
prizes  were  oifercdf  at  each  of  the  National  Rose  Society's  ex- 
hibitions for  a  new  Rose  it  was  not  in  any  of  the  three  shows 
awarded  ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  that  if  "  Her  Majesty  " 
had  been  exhibited  in  good  condition  at  Bath  it  would  have 
attained  the  honour.  It  is  apparently  a  fine  large  Rose  of  the 
Capitaine  Christy  type,  but  as  shown  there  it  was  decidedly 
confused.  Of  the  Roses  of  three  ^^ears  ago  A.  K.  Williams  and 
Madame  Gabriel  Luizet  have  mamtained  their  character,  but 
it  is  unfortunate  that  the  latter  is  as  essentially  a  summer  Rose 
as  Coupe  d'H^b^.  I  have  seen  a  large  number  of  plants,  but 
I  never  saw  a  second  bloom  on  an^  one  of  them.  I  think, 
perhaps,  that  the  reason  of  this  scarcity  is  greatly  owing  to  the 
fact  that  raisers  are  more  particular  as  to  the  flowers  they  send 
out.  I  know  of  two  instanoes^one  in  which  the  £6  prize  of 
the  National  Rose  Society  was  awarded,  and  another  in  which 
a  first-class  certificate  was  obtained,  but  in  both  of  which  more 
mature  consideration  of  their  merits  have  induced  the  raisers 
not  to  send  them  out.  lliis  is  as  it  should  be,  and  will  cer> 
tainly  add  considerably  to  the  value  of  any  Rose  these  nusers 
may  hereafter  think  fit  to  distribute. 

It  would  hardly  be  expected  that  I  should  close  this  rapid 
survey  of  the  Rose  season  without  reference  to  the  National 
Rose  Society.  Its  career  this  year  has  been  one  of  undoubted 
success.  All  its  three  exhibitions  have  been  most  encouraging, 
and  happily  on  all  three  fine  weather  prevailed.  Of  that  at 
South  Kensington  it  may  be  safely  said  that  no  such  exhibition 
of  the  Rose  was  ever  held.  We  have  fondly  looked  back  on 
that  at  St.  James's  Hall  as  its  first  and  best,  but  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  if  the  Roses  shown  on  that  occasion 
had  been  placed  in  the  arcades  of  South  Kensington  we  should 
have  said  what  a  small  exhibition  it  was ;  and  as  to  attend- 
ance, I  was  informed  by  one  ef  the  officials  there  that  it  had 
been  many  a  year  since  so  large  a  number  of  people  were 
present.  Those  at  Bath  and  Darlington  were  also  largely 
patronised.  We  must  not  forget,  too,  the  publication  of  the 
Society's  catalogue,  which  has  been  well  spoken  of  in  ail 
quarters,  and  which  cannot  fail  to  exercise  considerable  in- 
fluence on  future  exhibitions  and  on  the  demand  for  Roses. 
Nor  is  there  any  diminution  in  the  interest  which  gentres  in  the 
Rose;  oriers  are  accumulating  on  the  growers.  The  success 
which  has  attended  exhibitors  leads  to  still  further  growth, 
and  I  think  we  may  confidently  expect  that  another  season,  if 


we  are  spared  to  see  it,  will  show  a  still  further  advance. — 
D.,  2>eal. 

WINTER  CUCUMBERS. 

Whbn  writing  upon  most  horticnltnral  topics  it  is  often  with 
the  motive,  expressed  or  implied,  of  advocating  the  more  extended 
culture  of  the  subject  in  hand,  but  I  should  not  think  of  persuad- 
ing anyone  to  commence  cultivating  Cucumbers  in  the  winter 
unless  there  were  a  demand  for  them  and  a  suitable  structure 
provided  for  their  growth.  In  the  first  place,  to  grow  winter 
Cucumbers  successfully  a  light  and  well-heated  house  is  absolutely 
necessary,  as  they  require  abundance  of  both  top  and  bottom  heat 
and  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  Neither  should  the  yonns 
plants  be  cropped  early  in  the  season,  and  for  this  reason  any  old 
plants  now  in  fall  bearing  in  a  house  or  heated  pit  ought  to  be 
encouraged  to  continue  fruiting  till  late  in  November.  This  they 
will  do  if  at  the  present  time  the  growth  is  thinned  out,  the  crop 
materiallv  lightened,  a  top-dressing  of  rough  turfy  loam  and 
manure  from  an  old  Mushroom  bed,  and  occasional  supplies  of 
clear  liquid  manure  be  given.  This,  however,  will  be  of  no  avail 
if  the  plants  are  infested  with  either  thripe,  aphis,  or  red  spider, 
and  these  must  be  destroyed.  The  safest  and  most  effective 
destroyer  of  the  two  former  is  fumigation  on  two  snoceasive 
evenings  with  tobacco  paper,  while  the  latter  may  be  checked 
by  syringing  freely  with  clear  water  when  the  house  is  closed, 
say  at  alMut  2  p.m.  ;  and  if  the  hot-water  pipes  are  painted  with 
fiowers  of  sulphnr  mixed  with  milk,  and  then  heated  to  about 
130^,  this  will  also  prove  an  effective  destroyer  of  red  spider. 

In  providing  plants  for  winter  no  time  should  be  lost  in  raising 
them ;  in  fact  it  will  be  well  if  they  are  already  established  in 

Sots.  Growers  prefer  to  strike  cuttings  for  the  winter  supply, 
at  if  these  prove  more  fruitful  in  the  first  instance,  which  I  do 
not  admit,  they  are  seldom  equal  to  the  seedlings  either  for  robost- 
ness  or  duration  of  cropping,  and,  besides,  are  apt  to  be  attacked 
with  some  kind  of  insect  pest  If  the  present  supply  of  Cucum- 
bers is  being  taken  from  frames  or  pits,  tnese  plants  wUl  be  useless 
for  late  bearing ;  and  a  few  should,  therefore,  be  grown  in  pots  or  as 
supernumeraries  to  give  a  few  fruits  during  part  of  October  and 
November,  which  will  enable  the  permanent  plants  to  become 
strong  and  better  able  to  bear  the  strain  of  continuous  cropping 
than  they  otherwise  would  be. 

We  find  Telegraph  and  All-the-Year-Ronnd  well  adapted  for 
winter  culture,  but  this  season  Pettigrew*s  Cardiff  Castle  is  sub- 
stituted for  the  latter,  and  I  have  every  confidence  in  its  proving 
an  excellent  substitute.  We  sow  seeds  singly  in  3-inch  potii, 
using  light  loamy  soil.  The  seedlings  are  kept  perfectly  isolated 
from  all  other  kinds  of  plants  in  order  to  keep  them  dean.  They 
also  require  to  be  grown  near  the  glass,  and  before  becoming 
much  root-bound  should  be  planted  out  if  the  mounds  of  soil  are 
ready,  or  be  shifted  into  8-inch  pots,  so  that  no  check  to  the 
growth  be  experienced.  Those  to  be  fruited  in  pots  may  be  at 
once  transferred  to  12-inch  pots  or  larger  sizes,  these  being  well 
drained ;  the  soil  to  consist  of  two  parts  of  roughly  broken  torfy 
loam,  and  one  of  old  Mashroom  bed  refuse.  This  should  be 
warmed,  and  when  used  be  pressed  down  rather  firmly  below  and 
around  the  plants.  It  is  not  advisable*to  wholly  fill  the  pots  in 
the  first  instance,  preferring  rather  to  allow  room  for  an  occa- 
sional top-dressing  with  more  of  the  same  compost.  Later  on  a 
rim  may  be  made  with  strips  of  galvanised  tin  about  6  inches 
wide,  and  this  will  admit  of  further  top-dressings.  Sometimes 
rough  turf  is  packed  on  the  surface  of  the  pot,  and  into  this  or 
any  other  top-dressings  the  roots  quickly  ramble  to  the  great 
benefit  of  the  plants. 

While  the  plants  are  being  raised  the  house  should  be  prepared 
for  their  reception.  Whatever  has  previously  occupied  it,  a 
thorough  cleansing  should  be  given,  all  old  soil  being  removed, 
the  wood  and  glass  washed,  and  the  brickwork  well  dressed  with 
whitewash  maae  from  quicklime.  This  will  ensure  a  clean  start, 
and  the  more  light  the  glass  admits  the  better  for  the  Cucumbers. 
The  bottom  heat  should  be  from  either  hot«water  pipes  or  heated 
water  tanks,  and  capable  of  maintaining  a  temperature  of  from 
70°  to  80*,  while  there  should  be  sufficient  piping  for  top  beat  to 
sustain  a  temperature  ranging  from  60^  to  65^  by  night  to  66"  to 
7(f  by  day  without  hard  firing,  the  lowest  readings  being  recom- 
mended when  severe  weather  be  experienced  outside.  If  a 
chamber  is  formed  for  the  bottom  heat  bv  either  boards,  grating?, 
or,  better  still,  slates,  the  soil  mav  be  laid  direct  on  these.  It 
should  consist  principally  or  wholly  of  turf  roughly  broken,  and 
this  should  be  disposed  long  enough  to  get  warmed  prior  to  plant- 
ing. A  bushel  to  a  heap  is  sufficient,  and  this,  with  slight  top- 
dressings  and  the  help  of  clear  liquid  manare,  such  as  soot  water, 
guano,  or  any  artificial  manure,  will  perfect  the  crops. 
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There  are  dfflerent  methods  of  truiEiDg  the  plants,  to  two  ol 
wbich  I  will  allude  m  bebg  presumably  the  hest.  A  stale  will 
have  been  placed  to  the  young  plants,  but  this  in  moit  instances 
will  At  plaatioj;  time  have  to  ba  replaced  with  a  slroager  one 
reaching  ap  to  the  trellis,  which  ehotila  not  be  more  than  12  inches 
from  the  glass.  With  some  it  is  the  castom  to  stop  the  plants 
when  tbej  reach  the  trellis  and  to  ti^in  three  or  more  growths, 
which  follow  ap  nenrl;  the  fnll  length  of  the  hoasc,  by  which  time 
the  plants  will  hAve  gained  much  strength  and  capable  of  perfect- 
iag  some  of  the  fmit  produced  on  the  laterals,  which  the  main 
gniwths  posh  out  after  being  stopped  ;  in  tbis  cote  the  plnnts 
should  be  disposed  at  leftst  6  feet  apart.  1  beliere  It  is  a  better 
plan  not  to  itop  the  plants  till  the  leading  growth  has  reached  the 
end  of  the  trellis  near  the  apex  of  the  root,  the  lateral  growth 
following  to  be  trained  about  18  inchea  apart,  or  according  to  the 
wires,  after  (be  manner  of  an  horiiontally-trained  Pear  tree,  stop- 
ping when  the  plsjits  meet,  and  tmiting  the  sub-laterals  following 
this  eecond  stopping ;  in  this  case  the  plants  may  be  disposed 
from  10  to  12  feet  aparL  In  each  case  all  Ihe  young  growth 
should  be  kept  thinned  out,  and  those  retatned  be  sloped  at  the 
first  joint  b^ond  Ihe  frait,  or  nndne  crowding  will  Teealt.  The 
object  of  the  cultirator  should  be  to  secure  strong  thinly  disposed 
growth  calculated  to  bear  the  strain  ol  &Qiting  at  an  inclement 
period  of  the  year.  The  lupemnmeraries  whether  in  pots  or 
planted  ont  may  be  disposed  between  the  penuauent  plants  and 
trained  cp  the  trellis  till  aboot  6  feet  in  length,  when  they  may 
be  slopped  and  fruited  from  the  growths  following.  When  ex- 
hausted, which  they  soon  will  be,  they  sboald  be  palled  ont,  so 
as  to  afford  space  tor  the  permanent  plants.  We  have  grown  nro- 
Stable  crops  on  plant!  in  pots  dispceed  at  the  sides  and  back  of 
Pine  eIotcs  and  other  light  well-heated  structures. 

The  foliage  of  winter  Cacumbers  must  l>e  robust,  and  therefore 
the  ptan  sometimes  adopted  of  rapidly  growing  Cucambeis  in  a 
high  temperature  and  a  dose  and  moist  atmosphere  will  not 
answer,  this  inevitably  resulting  in  thin  unseriiceable  foliage  at 
this  season  of  the  year.  Moisture  either  in  the  atmosphere  or  at 
the  roota  is  not  reqnired  in  great  quantities.  The  plants  onght 
not  to  be  allowed  to  become  very  dry  at  the  roots,  bat  they  do  not 
leqaire  half  the  water  that  is  giien  the  spring  and  snmmer  crops. 
The  Collide  should  be  syringed  only  when  the  house  is  closed  after 
air  has  been  giren  on  a  clear  day,  and  then  only  lightly.  It  is 
adrisable  to  admit  a  little  air  during  the  hottest  part  of  erery 
clear  day.  In  fact,  we  Cnd  it  a  good  plan  to  admit  air  by  a 
"chink"  towards  noon  erery  day  unless  the  outer  temperatare 
be  extremely  low  or  the  weather  prove  otherwise  nnfaTonrable. 
OTercropping  most  be  avoided, 

Early  next  season  I  hope  to  be  able  to  ofier  a  tew  hints 
npon  growing  spring  and  tammer  crops  of  Cucnmber*,  also  npon 
Melon  cnltnre  in  connection  with  Cucumbers  and  separately. — 
W.  lOGULDEK. 


finer  relative,  are  very  useful  for  culture  in  pots.  Tbe  leaves  are 
narrow  and  gtass-likc,  especially  in  the  case  of  O.  Boezlii,  and 
qnite  distinct  from  O.  veiillarium  foliage,  which  is  less  Snn,  aud 
when  very  healthy  assumes  a  peculiar  metallic  hue.  These  three 
seem  to  form  a  distinct  section  in  the  genus,  the  striking  charac- 
teristic being  the  great  relative  size  of  the  lip  as  compared  with 
the  sepals  and  pet^s,  which,  moreaver,  do  not  spread  so  mach  as 
in  other  species,  thus  giving  the  blooms  a  close  appearance  like  a 
good  form  of  O.  Alexandra.  It  is  geoeratly  fooud  also  that  they 
require  rather  warmer  quarters  tban  tbe  majority  of  the  OdonCo- 
glossums,  and  if  only  one  house  is  at  the  command  of  the  culti- 
vator they  should  be  placed  at  the  warmer  end  or  in  a  cool  posi- 
tion in  the  stove  ;  bot  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that,  like  most 
other  forms  of  tbe  genus,  tbese  require  abundant  ventilation  anil 
a  moist  atmosphere,  and  a  cool  base  npon   which  to  stand  the 

0.  m/unilatinn.~--Oa  the  score  ol  showiness  this,  perhspi,  has 
little  claim  to  notice,  yet  the  neat  Sowers  have  some  attraction. 
and  wherever  it  is  desired  to  form  a  collection  of  the  best  species 
it  shoald  by  no  means  be  omitted.  One  recommendation  it  pns- 
seases  is  that  the  flowers  are  produced  during  the  winter  and  early 
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COMPABATIYBLY  few  ot  even  the  most  distinct  and  really  useful 
forms  of  this  genus  have  been  yet  mentioned  in  these  notes,  and 
before  giving  an  outline  ot  tbe  cultivation  some  of  the  best  may 
be  briefly  described,  commencing  with  that  well-kcown  Orchid 

Odentoglouuni  ra^iUortum.-— Though  of  recent  introdaciion 
compared  with  other  popular  species,  this  has  advanced  very  fast 
in  general  favour,  and  it  unquestionably  deserves  a  place  amongst 
the  most  useful  Orchids  in  cultivation.  A  dozen  ur  so  plants  in 
bloom  have  a  most  beantiful  effect,  and  such  displays  as  may  be 
occasionally  seen  in  the  chief  Orchid-growing  nurseries  grandly 
exemplify  tbe  value  of  the  species  for  decorative  purposes. 
Arranged  with   Ferus,   such   as  Adiantnm    cuneatnm  or  small 


Pterises,  they  have  a  charming  effect,  their  largo  rosy  i 
eately  tinted  flowers  being  produced  in  numbers   by   neajtoj 
plants.    The  great  sixe  of  the  flowers  and  their  soft  distinct  hue 


render  them  highly  attractive  either  alone  or  associated  with  other 
Orchids,  and  it  is  not  surprising  that  their  culture  is  being  so 
mnch  extended.  Several  distinct  varieties  have  alsol>een  obtained, 
one  named  supcrbum  being  remarkable  for  tbe  great  site  of  the 
blooms  ;  another  (rubrum)  is  equally  notable  for  the  deep  colour 
of  the  Sowers;  and  a  third  termed  mbellum.  though  having  rather 
smaller  flowers  than  tbe  others,  is  notable  for  the  period  at 
which  tbe  rosy  blooms  are  produced— namely,  during  autumn, 
nntillate  in  the  season. 

Two  other  species  closely  allied  to  the  preceding  are  O.  Phalce- 
nopsis  and  O.  Roestii,  each  possessing  considerable  attractions 
when  in  good  condition,  thongh  scarcely  so  showy  as  O.  vcxU- 
larium,  their  Bowers  being  smaller  and  leas  brightly  coloored. 
However,  when  well  treated  they  flower  freely,  and,  like  their 
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defined  outline  of  the  floral  dlTisions  ai«  also  notable  char 
and  are  well  shown  In  the  woodcut  (fig,  SI),  which  represents  a 
flower  of  an  extremely  fine  variety  from  Mr.  Dorman's  collection 
at  Sydenham. 

O.  riinwniK'H.— With  many  Orchid-growers  this  is  deservedly  a 
favonrite,  its  pretty  flowers  possessing  an  agreeable  Lemon-like 
odonr,  rendering  it  especially  noteworthy  in  a  genus  which  in- 
clndes  few  fragrant  species.  In  outlioo  the  flowers  are  nearly 
circular,  the  sepals  and  petals  being  broad  and  rounded  ;  Ibe  lip 
is  also  broad  and  circa^  or  elliptical,  its  purplish  rosy  colour 
contrasting  well  with  the  while  sepalsand  petals.  It  is  a  Mexican 
species,  and  was  imported  thence  by  Hr.  0.  Barker  of  Birming- 
ham over  forty  years  ago,  when  cnltivated  Orchids  were  tar 
less  namerouB  than  they  are  now,  and  it  was  proportionately 
rained.  It  is  said  that  the  plant  was  given  by  Mr.  Barker  to  a 
gentleman  near  Macclesfield,  by  whose  gardener  it  was  tirst 
shown  at  Chiawlck  in  )842.  This  may  be  sitcce§afully  grown  in 
company  with  0.  vexillarinm,  as  it  does  not  thrive  nnder  very 
cool  treatment, 

O.  eirrfuitma, — Of  quite  recent  introduction  is  this  charming 
Orchid ;  but  though  only  six  years'  trial  has  been  accorded  it,  it 
has  acquired  a  position  amongst  the  noet  generally  appreciated 
forms,  not  only  of  the  genos  but  of  the  wb^e  family.  For  bou- 
quets, vases,  awl  rimilar  floral  decorations  a  few  spikes  of  this 
are  very  welcome  additions,  but  nnfortunately  tbey  are  not  quite 
BO  lasting  in  bean^  when  cut  as  some  others,  such  for  iustance  as 
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the  qneenly  O.  Alezandro.  Yet  amongst  the  nmnerons  flowers 
seen  in  the  bouqnetists*  shops  of  Cogent  Garden  O.  cirrhosnm  is 
evidently  a  fayourite,  the  peculiar  bat  gracef  al  form  of  the  blooms 
and  the  contrast  of  the  rich  chocolate  spots  on  the  white  sepals, 
petalp,  and  lip  rendering  so  distinct  The  floral  divisions  are  in 
most  of  the  common  and  earlier-introduced  forms  narrow  and 
much  waved,  but  varieties  have  now  been  obtained  differing 
greatly  in  the  breadth  of  the  petals  and  the  size  of  the  flowers, 
some  exceeding  6  inches  in  diameter  from  tip  to  tip  of  the 
opposite  sepals.  As  a  rule,  however,  those  forms  with  flowers 
of  moderate  size  are  the  most  richly  coloured  and  therefore  the 
most  attractive,  such  as  the  variety  known  as  Klabochorum, 
which  is  one  of  the  best  in  cultivatioo,  and  is  greatly  valued  by 
Orchid  growers.  The  woodcut  (fig.  32,  page  197)  represents  an 
ordinary  form  of  this  species  not  remarkable  for  its  size,  but  for 
the  rich  colour  of  the  spots. — L.  C. 


first  year ;  but  if  as  indicated,  to  have  blooms  this  year,  I  lift  the 
seedlmes  this  month,  place  them  in  small  pots,  and  transfer  to  a  dose 
frame  for  a  few  days  until  the  roots  commence  growth  again.  A 
sprinklinff  with  the  syringe  will  prevent  the  leaves  falling.  Thev 
can  be  fully  exposed  very  soon,  and  a  mass  of  flowers,  perhaps  all 
different,  may  reward  your  care  all  the  winter.— W.  J.  H.,  Clonmel, 


SUNDERLAND  FLOWER  SHOW. 

This  was  held  on  the  24th  Inst  and  two  following  days  under  most 
unfavourable  circumstances.  On  the  opening  day  an  incessant  down- 
pour of  rain  occurred,  and  it  was  not  deemed  advisable  to  open  the 
ohow  that  day  for  the  public  The  plants  were  staged,  however,  but 
judging  did  not  commence  till  3  P.H.    The  plants  were  very  good. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  specimens  lir.  Gardner,  Bwalwell, 
was  flnt  with  a  large  Statioe  imbricata,  Lapaeeria  rosea,  Phosnoooma 
prolifera  Barnesi,  very  good ;  and  two  flue  Ericas.  Liodleyana  and 
Austiniana.  Hr.  Adams,  Swalwell,  was  second,  his  best  plants  being 
Erica  Mamockiana,  Ixora  coccinea,  and  an  Allamanda.  Hr.  Arm- 
strong, Elswick,  was  third.    There  were  flve  lots  staged. 

For  six  folia^  plants  Mr.  Noble,  gardener  to  Theo.  Fry,  Esq., 
Woodside,  Darlmgton,  was  first.  He  had  good  examples  of  Dasy- 
lirion  serratifolium,  Crotons  Yeitchii,  variegatus,  and  Andreanus.  Mr. 
Armstrong  was  second  with  Croton  pictus,  Latania  borbonica,  Sea- 
forthia  elegans,  and  Cooos  Weddelliana — a  very  fresh  even  lot.  Mr. 
Whitiufi^,  gardener  to  Mr.  Walker,  Shot  Tower,  was  first  for  six  table 
plants,  mcluding  neat  examples  of  Pandanus  Yeitchii,  Croton  maies- 
ticus,  Aralia  elegantiBsima,  and  A.  Yeitchii.  For  exotic  Ferns  Mr. 
Noble  was  well  to  the  front  with  Davallia  Mooreana.  Gleichenia 
Mendelli,  G.  Spelnncie,  and  Davallia  bullata.  Mr.  Appleby,  gardener 
to  H.  Craven,  Esq.,  The  Briery,  Sunderland,  was  second  with 
creditable  specimens. 

For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in  the  gentlemen's  gardeners' 
class  Mr.  Noble  was  first,  his  noteworthy  plants  being  a  good  Ixora 
javanica,  Bondeletia  speciosa  major,  and  Erica  Mamockiana.  Mr. 
Adams  was  second  with  Erica  Aitoniana  superba,Yallota  purpurea,  and 
Phoenoooma  prolifera  Barnesi  in  good  condition :  Mr.  Appleby  behig 
third.  For  six  foliage  plants  in  the  same  class  Mr.  Appleoy  was  first 
with,  amonest  others,  excellent  specimens  of  Croton  Queen  Yictoria, 
Cycas  revoluta,  and  Croton  majesticus.  Mr.  Graham,  gardener  to 
R.  H.  Jvne,  Esq.,  Beecholm,  took  the  seoond  prize.  For  British  Ferns 
Mr.  Noble  was  first  with  a  good  collection.  Three  very  fair  groups 
of  plants  were  shown,  Messrs.  Thompson,  Noble,  and  Appleby  win- 
ning the  prizes  respectively. 

OfU  fTowert. — Epergnes,  bouquets,  and  out  flowers  generally  are 
usually  well  staged  at  Sunderland.  This  year  was  no  exception ; 
there  was  even  an  improvement  in  the  epernies,  which  were  num^ 
reus  and  well  arranged.  For  a  hand  bouquet  Mrs.  Cramont,  Ashbum- 
ham,  was  first  with  a  neat  arrangement,  oonsistinff  of  Ixoras,  white 
Lapagerias,  Forget-me-nots,  Ac.  Miss  King,  Asnbumham,  second. 
There  were  seven  entries.  For  bridal  bouquet  Mrs.  Cramont  was 
first,  and  Miss  Bathensby  second.  In  the  class  for  epergnes  Mr. 
Rutherford,  Leases,  Durham,  was  first.  The  top  tier  of  his  stand 
was  very  light  and  elegant.  The  second  and  third  tier  consisted  of 
heavy  coloured  flowers,  such  as  Yallotas,  Ixoras,  and  Anthuriums,  all 
neatly  toned  with  Ferns,  including  Adiantums  and  Davallia  Moore- 
ana. There  were  nine  competitors.  For  twelve  and  six  Dahlias  and 
six  Gladioluses  Mr.  Harkness,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  was  first  with 
good  collections  of  flowers. 

Fruit  was  not  shown  extensively,  the  prises  not  beinff  very  high ; 
but  some  excellent  Grapes  and  Peaches  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
Larke,  Thompson,  and  Jenkins. 

Messrs.  William  Fell  A  Co.,  Wentworth  Nurseries,  Hexham,  showed 
an  excellent  stand  of  single  Dahlias  of  such  beautiful  varieties  as 
Aigle  d'Or,  Paragon,  White  Queen,  Scarlet  Gtom,  Orange  Scarlet,  and 
other  leading  sorts.  The  Secretaries,  Mr.  Thomas  Humphrey  and 
Mr.  James  R.  Anderson,  and  the  Treasurer,  Mr.  Blacklock,  did  all  that 
was  possible  to  achieve  success,  and  it  is  to  be  hoped  the  inclement 
weatner  has  not  seriously  affected  the  finances. 


SuDLivo  ZoirALS.~There  are  manjr  of  your  readers  possibly  who 
may  have  tried  the  experiment  of  raising  2onal  Pelarffoniunu  from 
seed.  There  is  always  a  certain  excitement  in  growing  florists'  flowers 
from  seed,  for  the  one  among  many  reasons  that  you  may  succeed  in 
having  something  very  valuable.  If  you  sowed  early  and  transplanted 
the  seedlings  into  borders  as  is  usuaHy  done,  and  if  the  soil  is  nchand 
retentive  of  moisture,  the  seedlings  aie  by  this  time  possibly  as  thick 
as  Dahlia  stems,  and  very  likely  show  not  the  least  sign  of  flowering. 
If  the  soil  is  poor,  sandy,  and  well  drained  you  may  mive  blooms  the 


HARDY   CYPRIPEDIUMS. 

Habdy  Orchids  are  much  too  rarely  grown  in  our  gardens. 
The  reason  for  this  is  difiScult  to  ascertain.  To  many  cf  our  cul- 
tivators, especially  amateurs,  the  term  "  Orchids  "  conveys  the 
idea  of  heavy  expenditure  in  the  first  instance,  and  a  perpetually 
heavy  outlay  afterwards  ;  and  this  is  so  if  one  is  enthuaiastio  in 
the  cultivation  of  the  tender  species,  and  especially  so  if  all  the 
novelties  which  come  into  the  fleld  are  secured.  I  do  not  wish  to 
disoonrage  in  any  way  the  cultivation  of  the  tender  Orchids,  at 
the  same  time  it  is  desirable  not  to  neglect  the  hardy  species, 
which  now  mnster  strongly  ;  and  although  not  so  showy  as  many 
of  the  exotic  kinds,  yet  they  possess  sufficient  beauty  to  amply 
repay  for  the  small  amount  of  labour  and  outlay  incurred  in  their 
cultivation. 

Perhap  inattention  to  the  real  requirements  of  these  plants  is 
one  of  toe  chief  causes  of  their  absence  from  our  gardens ;  for, 
like  their  favoured  congeners,  they  have  wants  which  must  be 
studied  in  the  matter  of  soil  and  situation,  these  beinff  the  chief 
consideiations  in  attempting  to  grow  them,  about  whidi,  however, 
there  is  little  difficulty.  There  is  no  doubt  that,  with  reference  to 
the  hardy  flower  garden,  we  are  but  just  beginning  to  appreciate 
the  value  of  the  proper  plants  for  the  work.  Why  should  not 
hardy  Ferns  and  Orchids  be  arranged  together  7  This  has  been 
done  in  some  places  to  a  limited  extent,  but  there  is  room  for  a 
greater  extension  in  that  direction.  No  two  groups  of  plants 
could  more  easily  be  grown  together,  as  the  soils  requisite  are 
almost  identical,  quite  so  in  many  instances,  while  quite  as  much 
mav  be  said  as  to  the  situation,  and  the  Orchids  would  require  as 
little  attention  as  the  Ferns  if  properly  planted. 

Cypripediums  are  especially  suited  for  associating  with  Fema 
bo^  as  regards  their  requirements  in  soil  and  position,  and  when 
in  flower  the  effect  is  very  striking,  especially  so  in  the  case  of 
C.  spectabile.  For  the  subjects  of  these  remarks  it  is  necessary 
to  have  a  shady  position  with  a  good  drainage,  but  moist  The 
soil  required  for  most  of  the  species  is  good  peat,  leaf  soil,  two- 
thiids  of  the  former  to  one  of  the  latter,  and  some  good  coarse 
silver  sand  ;  and  when  once  they  are  planted  they  should  remain 
undisturbed,  when  they  will  readily  become  established.  Liberal 
supplies  of  water  are  beneficial  in  dry  weather,  and  if  the  winter 
is  veiy  severe  some  of  those  enumerated  below  will  require  a  slight 
protection  over  the  crowns  ;  or  if  excessively  wet  it  will  be  neces- 
sary to  protect  them  from  superfluous  moisture,  which  is  very 
prejudicial  when  they  are  at  rest.  They  may  also  be  planted  at 
the  foot  of  the  rockery,  selecting  as  shady  a  position  as  possible, 
although  the  primary  thing  is  in  this  respect  to  ensure  them 
immunity  from  sunlight  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day,  as  the 
flowers  are  much  longer  preserved  if  this  is  considered. 

The  following  method,  which  I  adopted  some  years  since  in  the 
cultivation  of  hardy  Orchids,  will  give  an  idea  of  the  small  amount 
of  trouble  needed  to  grow  them  well.  A  large  tree  stump  was 
selected  and  inverted  so  that  the  projecting  roots  were  uppermost, 
the  spaces  between  which  were  well  filled  with  large  cakes  of 
peat,  so  that  a  good-sized  basin  was  formed  to  receive  the  soil.  I 
used  as  soil  in  this  instance  peat,  leaf  soil,  yellow  loam  in  equal 
pi^ts,  with  a  good  addition  of  old  mortar  rubbish  finely  broken 
and  sand.  Among  the  Orchids  planted  in  this  stump  garden  were 
Cypripedium  spectabile,  C.  acame,  Calopogon  pulchelTus,  Pogonia 
ophioglossoides.  Orchis  mascola,  Arethusa  bulbosa.  Orchis  pyra- 
midal is,  Ophiys  apifera,  and  tSpiranthes  cemua,  all  of  which  flow- 
ered splendidly.  In  fact  some  of  these  species  flowered  finer  than 
ever  I  had  seen  them  before  or  since  outside,  especially  Calopogon 
and  Arethusa  bulbosa,  and  they  thoroughly  established  them- 
selves. In  association  with  them  I  well  remember  the  surface 
was  covered  with  the  charming  little  Wahlenbergia  hederacea 
and  Erpetion  reniforme,  while  in  the  summer  Dioneea  muscipula 
flourished,  as  well  as  Drosera  rotund  if  olia  and  D.  filiformis. 
Among  Ferns  were  AUosorus  crispus,  Asplenium  Ceterach,  A.  fon- 
tanum,  Polypodium  Dryopteris,  &c.,  so  that  all  students  of  hardy 
plants  will  imagine  the  amount  of  interest  which  existed  in  so 
small  an  area  ;  and  one  thing  is  certain —the  plants  were  quite 
at  home. 

Already,  as  the  species  enumerated  below  will  show,  there  are 
several  Cypripediums  introduced  which  may  be  regarded  as  hardy 
with  us,  but  undoubtedly  there  are  many  others  indigenous  to 
both  l^mispheres  which  have  never  yet  been  found  in  our  herbaria 
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ereo.  I  am  mnch  mUtaken  if  there  are  not  tome  grand  species 
to  come  from  the  upper  part  of  the  Himalayas,  as  well  as  others 
from  Sastem  Asia  and  the  western  States  of  America.  I  have 
said  nothing  respecting  their  cultivation  in  pots,  which  is  a  yery 
interesting  method,  and  one  which  is  to  be  encouraged,  as  they 
coold  then  be  easily  protected  daring  the  winter  by  being  placed 
in  a  cold  frame. 

J  C.  aeaulis, — ^A  peculiar  little  species,  with  a  pair  of  large  oblong 

ovate  hairy  leaves,  from  the  centre  of  which  the  flower  stalks 
spring,  which  are  nsnally  about  4  inches  high,  carrying  the  com- 
paratively large  flowers,  which  are  not  less  than  2  inches  long, 
appearing  dunng  May  and  June  ;  sepals  ovate-oblong,  brownish  ; 
petals  much  narrower  and  longer ;  labellum  much  inflated,  vary- 
ing in  colour  from  almost  pure  white  and  veined  with  rose,  to  a 
beautif  ol  rosy  purple,  when  it  is  extremely  showy.  It  is  a  native 
of  the  eastern  States  of  North  America,  from  whence  it  was  intro- 
duced more  than  a  century  back.  It  enjoys  a  well-drained  position 
with  a  liberal  supply  of  sand. 

C,  arietinum,—'A  very  scarce  and  curious  species,  with  stems 
from  9  to  12  inches  high,  with  ovate-oblong  leaves,  and  a  solitary 
flower  about  1^  inch  long ;  sepals  ovate,  greenish-brown ;  petals 
narrower,  of  the  same  colour ;  labellum  whitish,  veined  and  tmged 
with  red.  It  flowers  with  us  in  May,  and  it  is  advisable  to  afford 
it  some  protection  from  excessive  moisture  in  winter,  sithough  it 
enjoys  an  abundance  in  the  summer  months.  Native  of  the 
northern  United  States,  from  whence  it  was  introduced  early  in 
the  present  century. 

C,  Oalceolui, — This  is  one  of  our  rare  British  plants  found  only 
in  a  few  localities,  but  is  plentiful  in  other  parts  of  Europe  and 
North  America,  with  a  slight  variation  owing  to  distribution.  It 
was  formerly  known  as  Calceolus  Marianus,  or  Slipper  of  Our 
Lady.  The  stem  grows  a  foot  or  more  high,  with  a  few  ovate 
downy  leaves,  clasping  the  stem.  Fiowers  one  or  two  on  each 
stem,  with  brown  sepals  and  petals,  the  latter  narrow  and  wavy  ; 
lip  very  conspicuous,  pouch-like,  bright  yellow,  similar  in  form  to 
a  Calceolaria,  and  a  striking  contrast  in  colour  to  the  sepals  and 
petals.  This  flowers  in  June  and  July,  and  is  most  easily  culti- 
vated, thriving  even  in  ordinary  borders  in  a  partially  shaded 
position,  although  it  is  sometimes  described  as  a  difficult  plant  to 
establish. 

C,  candidum, — Stems  9  to  12  inches  high,  with  bluntly  ovate 
leaves,  conspicuously  ribbed  and  downy,  with  a  solitary  flower  at 
the  top  ;  sepals  and  petals  narrow,  greenish  white  ;  labellum 
pouch-hke,  pure  white.  This  is  a  very  scarce  species  from  the 
western  States  of  America,  flowering  with  us  in  June  and  July ; 
and  although  not  so  showy  as  some  of  the  others,  it  is  very  distinct 
and  well  worth  growing,  enjoying  a  very  moist  position. 

G  guttatum. — In  this  we  have  a  very  distinct  and  desirable 
kind,  coming  from  the  damp  Pine  woods  of  Siberia.  It  grows 
from  9  to  12  inches  high,  with  a  very  short  stem  proper.  Leaves 
large,  alternately  plaosd,  two  in  number,  ovate-oblong,  shortly 
acuminated,  very  hairy.  Flowers  solitary,  on  long  hairy  stalks ; 
sepals  broadly  ovate ;  petals  oblong,  both  greenish  white  spotted 
with  crimson  ;  labdlum  large,  bag-like,  white  spotted  and  splashed 
with  crimson,  resembling  blood  stains.  Place  it  in  a  well-drained 
spot  so  that  dryness  is  ensured  during  the  winter,  and  give  plenty 
A  water  during  the  growing  season.  It  appears  to  have  been 
introduced  about  1820,  but  was  lost  for  a  long  time. 

r.  maeranthum, — ^A  very  showy  species,  growing  about  a  foot 
high,  with  a  few  ovate  lanceolate  leaves  clasping  the  stem,  with 
a  solitary  flower  to  each  stem,  2  to  3  inches  long,  of  a  rich  purplish 
crimson  shade  varying  in  degree ;  the  labellum  being  deeper  in 
colour  than  the  other  parts;  sepals  broadly  lanceolate;  petals 
longer,  linear,  and  wavy ;  labellum  with  a  large  mouth,  slipper- 
like,  very  conspicuous.  This  is  also  a  Siberian  plant,  and  a  most 
beautiful  and  distinct  kind  it  is,  flowering  in  May  and  June, 
enjoying  similar  treatment  as  the  last»  when  it  residily  thrives. 
It  was  first  introduced  in  1628,  but  has  several  times  been  lost, 
but  no  doubt  it  will  be  kept  under  cultivation  now  that  more 
attention  is  given  to  such  plants  and  good  supplies  are  secured. 

C.  parviJlonim.^A  pretty  species  widelv  distributed  in  the 
United  States,  growing  from  1  to  2  feet  high,  with  ovate-oblong 
light  green  leaves.  Flowers  one  to  three  on  each  stem,  with 
brownish  purple  sepals  and  petals,  and  a  small  inflated  bright 
yellow  labellum.  The  flowers  about  1  to  1^  inch  across  and  very 
fragrant,  and  very  similar  to  those  of  0.  montanum,  except  that 
the  lip  of  the  latter  is  whitish,  while  the  habits  of  both  plants  are 
■imiUur.  This  flowers  in  May,  and  is  apt  to  suffer  from  excessive 
damp  during  the  winter.    Introduced  as  early  as  1759. 

Cpubeseens, — A  plant  very  similar  in  habit  and  the  colour  of 
the  dowers  to  our  native  G.  Calceolus.  It  is  about  the  same  height, 
but  much  more  pubescent.  The  flowers,  however,  are  larger  and 
rather  brighter  in  colour,  but  it  is  most  likely  only  a  varietal  form 


of  that  species.  One  of  the  easiest  to  cultivate,  and  extremely 
showy  when  in  flower,  forming  a  good  kind  for  pot  culture  in  the 
greenhouse,  flowering  outside  in  June.    Introduced  1790. 

0,  tpeetahUe, — Th&  to  my  mind  is  the  most  magnificent  of  the 
hardy  species,  producing  stems  from  1^  to  2  feet  high,  clothed 
with  several  ovate-oblong,  downy,  light-green  leaves.  Flowers 
2  inches  or  more  across,  with  broadly-ovate  sepals,  and  oblong 
blunt  petals,  both  pure  white ;  labellum  laige,  nearly  round,  being 
much  inflated,  white,  heavily  tinged  with  delicate  rose ;  some- 
times the  shade  of  colour  is  much  deeper,  when  the  flowers  are 
particularly  striking,  vicing  with  the  most  gaudy  terrestrial  Or- 
chids. The  value  of  this  species  has  never  been  fully  appre- 
ciated, although  it  has  been  known  in  the  country  for  over  a 
century.  Not  only  is  it  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  hardy 
flower  garden,  but  it  readily  forces,  so  that  it  could  be  more 
largely  employed  for  decorative  uses  in  our  greenhouses.  Outside 
it  flowers  in  July  and  August,  which  happily  materially  lengthens 
the  blooming  period  of  these  charming  flowers,  so  that  we  may 
enjoy  one  or  other  of  the  species  from  April  to  the  end  of  August. 

There  are  several  other  species  which  I  have  purposely  omitted 
because  of  my  partial  knowledge  respecting  them,  but  they  are, 
nevertheless,  well  worthy  the  attention  of  the  cultivator,  includ- 
ing 0.  occidentale,  californicum,  helveticum,  ventricosum,  &;c.,  the 
two  latter  being  very  scarce  ;  in  fact,  I  am  not  certain  if  the  last, 
which  is  a  Siberian  species,  is  to  be  found  under  cultivation 
now, — N. 

NOTES  FROM  NORTH  YORKSHIRE. 

I  HAYB  been  mnch  interested  with  the  articles  that  have 
appeared  with  regard  to  the  Longleat  Vines,  and  also  those  on 
Mushrooms.  I  intend  trying  the  method  of  culture  recommended 
on  a  small  scale,  as  I  think  there  is  no  better  dish  for  breakfast 
than  good  Mushrooms. 

I  send  yon  a  tin  box  with  some  leaves  of  Colens  and  also  some 
Begonia  flowers,  and  two  flowers  of  Intermediate  Stock.  I  send 
the  Coleus  and  Begonias  as  curious  instances  of  cross-hybridis- 
ation by  bees  or  flies.  The  Colens  were  all  raised  this  spring  from 
seed  saved  only  from  one  seedling  of  my  own,  which  is  rather  a 
favourite,  similar  to  the  piece  with  blue  silk  tied  to  it.  The  leaves 
I  have  just  cut  from  the  seedling  plants  are  only  small,  as  I 
wanted  them  to  go  into  the  little  tin,  but  you  will  see  they  vary 
very  much ;  the  piece  with  red  worsted  round  it  has  made  a 
very  beautiful  plant.  I  selected  it  as  one  of  the  best,  and  the 
colouring  is  very  bright  and  uniform,  the  leaves  flat  and  smooth, 
not  curled,  and  measuring  6  or  7  inches  by  3  to  4  when  fully 
developed. 

The  Begonias  were  all  raised  from  a  seed  pod  of  Emperor  which 
I  had  tried  to  impregnate  with  Stella.  They  have  varied  much, 
though  the  greatest  number  of  them  have  been  like  Emperor,  but 
have  bloomed  more  freely  and  are  rather  broader  in  their  petals. 
Here  in  North  Yorkshire  they  seem  to  grow  well  out  of  doors  and 
have  even  ripened  seed.  I  intend  to  try  them  on  a  larger  scale  if 
I  can  next  year, 

I  send  the  Stock  ai  a  curious  instance  of  the  length  of  time  a 
hardy  Stock  will  flower.  The  plants  began  to  bloom  in  a  Rose 
bed  near  the  house  before  any  of  the  Wallflowers,  which  were  more 
than  usually  early  this  year— I  think  about  the  first  or  second  week 
in  ApriL  All  the  plants  which  were  single  have  long  since  ceased 
flowering,  but  the  donble  ones  are  in  full  bloom  still,  and  seem 
likely  to  continue  for  some  time  longer. 

It  has  been  a  cold  wet  summer  for  gardens,  but  there  seems  to 
be  no  flower  that  stands  every  kind  of  weather  better  than  the 
hardy  Phloxes,  of  which  I  have  a  great  quantity  and  variety,  and 
everybody  who  sees  them  wants  plants.  I  have  many  seedlings 
which  have  done  well. — C.  P.  P. 

[There  are  nine  distinct  varieties  of  Coleus,  and  every  one  of 
them  attractive.  It  is  curious  to  observe  that,  without  any  attempt 
at  cross-fertilisation,  not  only  that  the  varieties  are  so  dissimilar, 
but  that  some  of  them  closely  resemble  if  they  are  not  identical 
with  some  of  the  older  named  sorts,  such  as  Berkleyi,  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  Princess  Beatrice,  and  some  others.  The  selected 
variety  resembles  Kentish  Fire,  but  is  brighter  and  better.  The 
seed  parent  is  smooth,  velvety,  and  effective.  The  Begonias  are 
good,  very  pale  rose,  deep  rose,  orange  scarlet,  and  crimson.  The 
Stocks  appear  to  be  varieties  of  the  Lothian,  and  are  most  useful 
for  border  decoration.  You  and  the  bees  havd  been  very  successful.] 


Cabtibb'  Dwaev  Maxkoth  Caulitlcweh.— For  several  yean 
I  have  tried,  like  many  of  my  gardening  friends,  to  winter  some 
Cauliflower  pl&nts  in  cold  framei.  They  ars  subject  to  so  many  mis- 
fortunes even  though  they  receive  almost  daily  attention,  that  last 
year  I  tried  a  small  quantity  of  Siily  London,  Waloheren,  and  t 
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aboTe  near  a  south  wall,  and  without  anj  cars  or  attention  the  Dwarf 
Mammoth  escaped  through  the  winter  unacathed,  the  other  two  in  a 
leea  degree.  I  paw  large  oeds  in  another  garden  that  were  fit  for  use 
thus  treated  in  the  end  of  May.  I  am  sowing  the  abore  this  week 
similarly,  and  shall  ex])ect  they  will  6soape  better  without  any  atten- 
tion than  those  grown  in  cold  frames.— W.  J.  M.,  Chnmel, 


TROWBBIDQE  HORTICULTUBAL  SOCIETY. 

The  Trowbridge  Society  has  not  failed  to  have  an  Exhibition  for 
the  past  thirty-three  years,  and  to  all  appearances  it  is  as  popular  as 
ever,  not  only  in  the  immediate  district,  but  for  many  miles  around. 
The  Society,  in  common  with  many  others,  has  met  with  bad  fortune 
in  the  shape  of  disastrously  wet  days  for  the  meetings,  but  so  liberal 
are  the  leading  inhabitants  in  their  support  that  these  reyerses  do 
not  result  in  a  dissolntion,  as  too  often  happens  in  other  cases.  On 
this  occasion  the  weather  was  far  from  bein^  farourable,  frequent 
heavy  rains  preventing  numbers  of  would-be  visitors  from  attending, 
and  m  spite  of  the  apparently  large  attendance  a  deficit  was  con- 
sidered inevitable.  The  schedule  of  prizes  open  to  all  competitors 
was  a  fairly  liberal  one,  and  includea  awards  for  street  and  other 
decorations,  and  great  encouragement  is  also  given  to  the  working 
classes  to  cultivate  flowers,  fruits,  and  vegetableB.  Horticulturally 
speaking  nothing  was  wanted  to  insure  success,  classes  being  pro- 
vided for  most  popular  kinds  of  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables,  and 
these  on  the  whole  were  well  filled.  Tnanks  to  the  experience  and 
energy^  of  the  popular  Honorary  Secretary,  Mr.  J.  Huntley,  and  the 
Committee  generally,  there  no  nitch  of  any  kind,  everything  being 
well  arranged,  and  the  tents  open  for  inspection  at  the  appointed 
time. 

The  great  feature  in  the  Show  was  the  magnificent  display  of 
pyramidal  Fuchsias.     These  were  exceptionally  fine,  notably  the 

Sremier  six  specimens  sta^d  by  Mr.  J.  Lye,  gardener  to  the  Hon. 
[rs.  Hay,  and  the  first-prize  four  specimens  by  Mr.  H.  Pooock,  gar- 
dener to  J.  P.  Haden,  Esq.  The  former's  plants  averaged  9  feet  in 
height,  were  perfect  in  every  respect,  and  comprised  Seauty  of  the 
West,  Elegance,  Emily  Lye,  Bountiful,  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  and  Mrs. 
Bright,  all  raised  and  distributed  by  Mr;  Lye.  Mr.  Pocock  staged 
grand  specimens  of  Arabella,  Maggie,  Charming,  and  Doe's  Favourite. 
The  same  exhibitor  occupied  the  second  position  with  six,  staging 
among  others  a  wonderful  specimen  10  feet  in  height  of  Doe's 
Favourite.  Mr.  J.  Matthews,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Brown,  Eecj.,  and 
Mr.  G.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Major  P.  Clarke,  were  respectively  winners 
of  the  third  prizes,  and  both  staged  creditably.  In  the  amateurs* 
class  for  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  Mr.  a.  Pocock  occupied  the 
first  position,  his  group  consisting  of  healthy  well-flowered  specimens 
of  Dipladenia  Brearleyana,  D.  amabilis,  Allamanda  Hendersonii,  Izora 
Williamsii,  Bou^invillea  glabra,  and  Stephauotis  floribunda.  The 
name  of  the  exhibitor  of  the  second-prize  group  we  could  not  obtain, 
but  Mr.  W.  Sharp,  gardener  to  E.  Ma}[,  Esq.,  was  deservedly  awarded 
the  third  prize.  The  best  four  specimens  were  staged  br  Mr.  G. 
Tucker,  and  comprised  a  good  Statice  profusa  and  a  welf-fiowered 
Allamanda  Hendersonii.  Mr.  J.  Matthews  and  Mr.  Pooock  took  the 
remaining  prizes  in  the  order  named ;  the  former  had  a  fine  specimen 
of  Erica  Exquisite.  In  the  class  for  nine  plants,  open  to  all,  Mr. 
Mould,  Pe  wsey,  easily  secured  the  premier  award,  his  most  noteworthy 
specimens  being  Erica  cerinthoides  coronata,  E.  Iveryana,  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfourianum,  Ixora  BeginsB,  and  Dipladenia  Brearleyana.  Mr. 
J.  Matthews  was  a  creditable  second,  staging  among  others  well- 
flowered  examples  of  Erica  retorta,  E.  Mamockiana,  and  Lapageria 
rosea.  In  Mr.  J.  Tucker's  third-prize  group  a  very  vigorous  speci- 
men of  Anthurium  Williamsii  and  a  beautifully  flowers  and  nchly 
coloured  Bongainvillea  glabra  were  noteworthy,  Mr.  W.  Shay, 
gardener  to  C.  N.  May,  Esq.,  staged  the  best  nine  fine-foJiaged  plants, 
the  beet  of  these  being  tne  examples  of  Croton  pictus,  C.  Veitohii, 
C.  Weismannii,  and  Latania  borbonica.  Good  specimens  of  Gleiohenia 
rupestris  and  Cjcas  revolnta  were  included  in  Mr.  Mould's  aecond- 
pnze  group. 

Ferns  and  Lycopods  were  shown  in  excellent  condition  by  several 
competitors,  the  groups  being  noteworthy  for  their  evenness  and 
healthy  appearance,  qualities  not  always  apparent  where  larger 
specimens  are  stagid.  Fifteen  varieties  were  required.  Mr.  H. 
Pocock  worthily  secured  the  premier  position,  his  group  comprising 
good  examples  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  Dicksonia  fibrosa,  Adiantum 
farleyense,  A.  concinnum  latum,  Lygodium  scandens,  and  Tham* 
nopteris  nidus.  Mr.  H.  Tucker  followed  with  many  similar  varieties, 
while  Mr.  G.  Smith,  gardenei  to  J.  Kemp,  jun.,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Coke, 
gardener  to  A.  P.  Stancombe,  Esq.,  were  deservedly  awarded  equal 
third  prizes.     Microlepia  hirta  cristata  staged  by  the  latter  was 

Sarticularly  attractive,  and  deserves  to  be  more  generally  grown, 
'he  class  for  a  single  specimen  plant  of  any  description  was  not 
particularly  good,  but  the  example  of  Croton  majesticus  staged  by 
Mr.  A.  Shadwell,  gardener  to  T.  Chandler,  Esq.,  fully  deserved  the 
premier  award.  Mr.  Mould  and  Mr.  J.  Matthews  exhibited  Ericas  in 
good  condition  ;  Messrs.  J.  Matthews,  G.  Garraway,  Bath,  and  J.  Lye 
staged  good  specimen  Coleuses ;  Messrs.  H.  Pocock  and  W.  Sharp 
Achimenes ;  Messrs.  W.  Sharp  and  A.  Walters,  gardener  to  T.  Salter, 
Esq.,  Bath,  Gloxinias  ;  Messrs.  Tucker  and  H.  Pooock  various 
Pelargoniun:s ;  Mr.  Lje  tricolor  Pelar^niums ;  Messrs.  J.  Lye  and 
W.  J.  Stokes,  Hilperton  Marsh,  Petunias,  taking  the  prizes  in  the 
order  named  in  each  instance.    There  were  also  well-filled  olannra  for 


Balsams,  Cockscombs,  Caladiums,  and  Verbenas.  Amateun  not 
employing  gardeners  aUo  exhibited  well  in  the  classes  set  apart  for 
them. 

The  competition  in  the  cnt-fiower  classes  was  particularly  good. 
Dahlias,  both  single  and  double,  made  a  grand  display,  and  the 
Boses,  considering  the  season,  were  surprisingly  fine.  Messrs. 
Keynes  &  Co.,  Salisbury,  had  the  best  stand  of  twenty-four  distinct 
Dahlias,  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  being  a  good  second,  both  stagmg  grand  ex- 
amples of  the  leading  sorts.  The  prizewinners  in  the  class  for  twelve 
vaneties  were  Mr.  H.  Bush,  Swanswick,  and  Mr.  W.  Bloper.  Messrs. 
Keynes  d  Co.  also  gained  other  awards  for  Dahlias,  and  they  also 
staged,  not  for  competition,  most  brilliantly  coloured  single  Dahlias. 
Messrs.  Cooling  A  Bon.  Bath,  and  A.  F.  Walters,  Bath,  also  brought 
attractive  stands  of  single  Dahlias,  the  best  of  these  being  alba, 
Paragon,  cocdnea,  and  Intea.  Messrs.  Cross  d  Steer,  Salisbury,  were 
awarded  the  premier  prize  for  Boses  in  twenty-four  varieties,  among 
these  being  good  examples  of  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Elie  Morel, 
Senateur  Vaisse,  Alfred  Colomb.  Countess  of  Oxford,  and  Dopuy 
Jamain.  Mr.  G.  Humphries,  Chippendale,  and  G.  Cooling  A  Son, 
Bath,  were  awarded  the  remaining  prizes.  The  latter  exhibitor  also 
brought  some  good  stands  of  Boses  not  for  competition  ;  included  in 
these  were  excellent  blooms  oc  Mabel  Morrison,  La  Bosiire,  Marie 
Banmann,  Auguste  Bigotard,  Marie  Bady,  and  Mons.  Fonmier.  Mr. 
W.  Smith,  Brutol,  easily  secured  the  first  prize  for  twelve  triplets ; 
these  comprising  fine  richly  coloured  blooms  of  A.  Colomb,  La  France, 
Nipbetos, MarieBaumann, Louis  Dor6, Gdn^ral  Jacqueminot,  Madame 
Victor  Verdier,  E.  Y.  Teas,  Louis  Van  Houtte,and  Bartelmy  Joubert 
In  a  corresponding  class  for  amateun  Mr.  J.  Davis,  Wilton,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize ;  his  best  triplets  were  of  A.  Colomb,  Beynolds 
Hole,  Lord  Macaulav,  Star  of  Waltham,  and  Madame  Victor  Verdier. 
Messrs.  A.  B.  Tanner  and  H.  Catley,  both  of  Bath,  were  respectively 
the  second  and  third  prizewinners.  Mr.  D.  Shellar.  Bristol,  staged 
the  best  twelve  single  blooms,  Messrs.  J.  Davis  and  G.  Tanner  fol- 
lowing closely  in  the  order  named.  Mr.  W.  Bnrridge  staged  the  best 
twenty-four  German  Asters,  his  stand  comprising  all  the  beantifnl 
quilled  varieties  he  has  raised.  Mr.  G.  Gatnway,  Bath,  had  the  best 
stands  of  French  Asters,  Mr.  W.  Sloper,  Highworth,  following  closely. 
Gladioli  were  grandly  shown  by  Mr.  Wheeler,  Warminater ;  and  two 
stands  of  cut  blooms  of  the  White  Clove  Carnation,  The  Governor, 
staged  by  the  Messrs.  Cross  d  Steer,  Salisbury,  received  much  ad- 
miration.  Mr.  F.  J.  Frances,  Weston,  was  first,  and  Mr.  C  Bailey, 
gardener  to  —  Phayre,  Esq.,  second  for  twenty-four  bunches  of  cut 
flowers,  both  staging  choice  kinds. 

Hand  bouquets  were  not  extensively  or  particularly  well  shown, 
neither  do  the  Judges  encourage  good  taste,  as  they  awarded  the 
first  prize  to  an  enormous  and  cTosdy  packed  example  exhibited  by 
Messrs.  Cross  &  Steer ;  the  second  to  Mr.  W.  C.  Dmmmond,  Bath, 
for  a  pyramid  also  closely  packed  :  while  the  third  prize  went  to  Mr. 
M.  Hookings,  Bristol,  for  decidedly  the  lightest  and  most  tasteful 
arrangement.  The  memorial  wreatLs  were  noteworthy,  there  being 
several  tasteful  examples  shown.  Mr.  H.  James  had  tne  best,  this 
being  composed  largely  of  Tuberoses,  Eucharises,  white  Lapa- 
gerias,  and  Maidenhair  Fern.  Mr.  Hookings  was  a  good  second« 
Similar  positions  were  occupied  by  these  exMbitors  with  an  orna- 
mental devioe  of  flowers,  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Bland. 
Bristol.  GK>od  taste  was  shown  in  each  instanoe.  Mr.  Hookings  had 
the  best  centrepiece  composed  of  fruit  and  flowers,  being  closely 
followed  by  Mr.  W.  H.  James,  gardener  to  A.  Laverton,  Esq.,  the 
third  prize  going  to  Mr.  J.  Cook. 

To  Mr.  T.  King,  |;ardener  to  B.  V.  Leach,  Esq.,  Devizes,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  ten  dishes  of  fruit ;  Mr.  A.  Millar,  gar- 
dener to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Bood  Ashton,  taking  second ;  and 
Mr.  F.  Grossman,  gardener  to  F.  O.  Bennett,  Esq..  Bruton,  the  third 
prize.  There  was  no  limit  to  kinds  or  number  of  iruits  constituting 
a  dish,  but  Pine  Apples  were  excluded.  The  consequence  was  the 
first  prize  went  to  a  collection  consisting  of  Black  Alicante,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  Grapes,  and  immense  piles  of 
Moorpark  Aprioots ;  Jefferson  Plums ;  Lord  PaUneraton,  Bamn|[ton, 
and  Exquisite  Peaches ;  Pine  Apple  and  Prince  of  Wales  Nectannes ; 
whereas  Mr.  Miller  staged  better  Alicante  and  Hamburgh,  but  in- 
ferior Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  excellent  examples  of  Hero 
of  Bath  and  Best  of  All  Melons^  good  Barrington  and  Bellegarde 
Peaches,  Moorpark  Apricots,  Kirke's  Plum,  and  Balgowan  Nec- 
tarines. This  was  certainly  the  best  representative  collection.  Mr. 
Miller  was  the  only  exhibitor  of  Pine  Apples,  and  was  awarded 
the  first  prize  for  a  fair  Queen.  Mr.  F.  Crossman  with  beautifally 
coloured  Bndkland  Sweetwater  was  first  in  the  class  for  any  white 
Grape  not  Mnsoats,  Mr.  Miller  following  with  good  bunches,  but  not 
well  coloured,  of  Foster's  Seedling.  In  the  oorresponding  class  for 
black  Grapes  theve  exhibiton  gamed  similar  positions,  both  staging 
Black  Alicante  in  eood  condition.  In  the  class  for  Black  Muscats 
small  well-coloured  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburgh  secured  the  first 
prize  for  Mr.  King ;  Mr.  J.  Loosemore,  gardener  to  W.  Cooper,  Esq., 
following  with  good  examples  of  Trentham  Black:  Mr.  Clack  taking 
the  third  prize  for  fair  examples  of  Muscat  Hamburgh.  White 
Muscats  were  not  well  shown.  Mr.  J.  Loosemore  was  awarded  the 
first  prize  for  fairly  coloured  bunches.  Mr.  G.  Hart,  gardener  to  J. 
Fussel,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  S.  Paviour,  ^rdener  to  W.  Smith,  Esq.,  were 
respectively  the  winners  of  first  prizes  for  green  and  scarlet-fleshed 
Melons,  there  being  fair  oompetition  in  each  instance.  Apriooto  for 
the  season  were  very  good ;  Mr.  Hart  secured  the  fi»t  prize,  the 
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Ur.S 


ooonpicd  Grat  padtian  with  cleu  cxampla  of  Gold«D  Ous!    Mr. 
''""■"—  *— '  "•»  be«t  Cbenfst.    Serenl  good  diahM  ot  Fekches 


faoMinm  hiid  ._. ., 

w«i«  ihovD .'  the  beat  highlj  ooloiued  Boral  George  were  itagi 

Jlr.  0.  PTmm,  wdeiier  to  J.  Qoldnnlih,  E)q. ;  Mr.  P.  Bioe,  nr 

to  Mn.  Home,  WestoD,  foUowtng.  Mr.  Pjmin  was  alio  Snt  with 
HectftrinM  ataigiag  good  Lord  Napier:  J.  H.  Loribond,  Bwi.,  tollow- 
ing  with  Elrnge  in  good  condition.  In  this  and  the  preoeding  dau 
Hr.  H.  Clack  wu  worthilr  awarded  the  third  priie.  Deaiert  Ipplea 
Id  two  rarletiea  were  well  ahown.  Mr.  £.  Hall,  Bath^aa  first  witb 
Peaoh  Apple  and  DeTOnahlre  Qnanenden,  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall  followiog 
with  the  tame  Tarietiea.  Kitchen  Apples  were  not  largelj  shown, 
bat  aeTeral  eihibiton  bad  Lord  Snffield  large  Mid  good.  Mr.  Prmm 
took  the  flnt  piiie,  while  Mr.  W.  E.  Hall  waa  tbe  uort  Muoaaaf al 
exhibitor  of  Peata,  and  Ur.  H.  fiheppaid  at  Filberia.  Tegelsblea 
ware  ettenaively  and  well  ahown  by  wdenen  and  cottaeera,  priies 
being  offered  for  aingle  diahea  of  aQ  kinda  hi  teaaon,  as  well  aa  for 
coUecUons.  Mr.  H,  Scott,  Bath,  and  Mr.  W.  G.  T>Ier,  Bath,  were 
™>j>e«yTeIr  winnera  of  the  firet  and  second  prizes  for  collections, 


la  genentllr  used  and  preiaed  moderately  firm.  Tbe  wood  for 
the  catting*  is  then  leleoted,  and  that  of  moderate  ttrcDglh  being 
preCemd,  as  I  bare  alwkts  foand  a  greater  per-ceotage  root  than 
when  Bttong  pitliy  wood  ti  employed.  The  cattmga  are  made 
without  a  bed,  u  Qmj  root  equally  well  when  cut  jost  below  a 
joint,  in  fact  in  leM  time  than  when  a  portion  of  (he  old  or  harder 
wood  is  attached  t*  fliein,  Aa  a  role  the  cntting*  only  possesi 
two  bods  nnleaa  the  wood  Is  very  short-jointed,  and  are  Inserted 
in  tbe  handllgbta  with  the  lesrea  attached.  They  are  placed 
thickly  together,  the  mA  well  Armed  abont  them,  and  then 
Iboroofhlj  soaked  with  water.  The  top  portion  of  the  light  is 
placed  <»),  and  tbe  cnttiius  need  no  farther  attention  until  tbey 
aie  rooted,  which  they  wiS  be  in  about  a  month.  They  wilt  not 
require  watering  after  the  first  application  if  tlie  lights  are  kept 
dose. 

Aootlier  ^stem  I  hare  practiied  with  suoceaa,  and  will  detail 
for  the  good  tA  amaleun  and  oottagen  that  do  not  possess  hand- 
Itghls  aod  an  anxioot  to  atrlke  Boset.  He  same  prapaiation  ot 
•and  and  eoil  sbonld  be  made,  only  of  a  greater  depth,  and  placed 


■  2?^^"  fiiola  the  Trowbridge  Society  mnst  be  termed  a  model  in  a  dmilai  podtion.  Tbe  cnttinga  should  be  about  6  inohea  lone, 
mabtntion,  and  folly  deterrea  the  anpport  it  leceiTea,  and  we  trust  and  inaerted  fnlly  half  their  length  in  the  soU,  or,  better  stilirS 
wiU  l<ng  remam  aa  popular  a.  it  >s  at  present.  only  one  eye  is  left  ont  of  tbe  ground.    After  inwrtion  and  a  g<iod 


BTAHDBN'S  MANDRE. 
Ik  yonr  Jonmal  of  21th  Inat.,  under  the  head  ot  "  The  Best 
UanoK^"  tbe  commenta  made  by  yonr  eorreapondent  are  scarcely, 
we  think,  fair  to  ns.  We  hare  parcbased  uie  proprietory  right 
of  "  Standen'i  Manure  "  at  a  ver;  high  flgnie,  and  are  not  only 
prepared  to  produce  the  mo«t  proctiml  and  ImparUal  evidence 
as  to  tbe  present  fertilising  properties  of  Standen'a  mannre  in 
oomparieon  with  others,  bat  also  tc  pruve  that  tbe  ii^redients 
and  mauipalation  ot  it  are  precisely  the  same  as  when  iotrodnoed 
Mme  twenty  year*  ago.— CoaST,  SOPKB,  Fowlke  fc  Co- 18,  Fint- 
iwy  StreeC,  Lmdm,  E.G. 


ROSES  ON  THEIB  OWN  ROOTS. 

Thebb  is  no  season  of  the  year  when  remarka  on  this  eubject 
are  more  seaaonabte  than  at  the  present  time.  For  some  years 
past  Roeea  on  their  own  roots  bare  been  ignored  by  tbe  majority 
of  Bose-growera,  and  worked  planta  adrocated  aa  capable  ot  pro- 
dncing  better  and  finer  blooms.  It  is  not  my  intention  to 
condemn  the  use  ot  atocki  geueially,  tor  it  is  efident  to  all  who 
study  the  Bose  Uiat  certain  s&oug-gro wing  stocks  are  advantageooa 
to  those  ot  poor  weak  growth.  But  stocks  have  been  used  tor  all, 
iireapective  of  rariety  or  conatitation,  and  all  that  has  been  nrged 
again  and  again  in  their  tavoar  is  not  safficiently  conclnsiTe  to 
my  mind  why  Boses  ehonld  not  be  largely  cultirat^  on  their  own 
roots.  Those  who  use  and  recommend  the  use  of  the  Uanetti  aa 
a  stock  aiviae  the  anion  of  the  atock  and  scion  (o  be  buried  that 
roots  may  form  at  the  union,  and  the  Rose  finally  to  be  upon  tta 
own  roots  Independent  of  the  slock.  If  the  Maaetti  Is  left  abore 
the  ground— as  in  the  care  ot  the  Briar— and  the  rariety  worked 
upon  it  la  of  Tigorons  growth,  how  long  will  the  Bote  continue  to 
tbrire  1  To  my  mind  the  Manetti  is  useless  aa  a  stock  for  strong 
growers  when  itach  Eoses  as  Belle  Lyoooaise,  Lamarque,  B$Te  d'Or, 
or  Maiichal  Niel  are  capable  ot  exhausting  it  alter  one  season's 
growth,  and  the  stock  la  tonnd  dead.  This  is  often  the  reason 
theae  strong  growers  do  not  flonriah  after  the  Stat  eeaaon  ot  their 
eziatence.  CMe  thing  is  gratifying  to  those  wbo  advocate  Boe°s 
on  their  own  roots,  and  that  la — those  who  uae  the  Manetti  aa  a 
stock  are  eridently  in  faronr  of  own-root  Bosea,  or  we  thonld  not 
be  advised  to  plajit  those  worked  upon  that  stock  deeply.  This 
stock,  1  must  admit,  is  easy  to  raise  and  work  unon.  Bat  afler  all 
it  takes  a  much  longer  time  to  raise  plants  ny  working  thsn 
striking  them  by  means  ot  cuttings,  and  better  plants  can  be 
prodnoed  in  less  Ume  than  by  first  striking  the  stock  and  budding 
them.  This  may  be  digputad,  bat  it  ia,  nevertheless,  a  fact,  for 
plants  can  be  seen  here  carryiug  at  the  present  time  as  many  as 
twenty  Sowers  and  bnda,  and  it  la  only  twelve  months  since  tbe 
cuttings  were  inserted.  This  is  the  case  mote  especially  with 
Ia  Prance,  one  of  the  easiest  ot  all  Rosea  to  raise  nom  cnttinga, 
and  nndonbtedly  the  most  Soriterous  Rose  in  cultivation. 

'""      cuttings  may  be  rooted  with  much 


operattoD  cairied  oat  at  the  proper  time.  Tfaeie  can  be  no  donbt 
where  it  can  be  conveuienllj  curled  oot  the  ^stem  detailed  by 
Mr.  W.  Taylor  in  these  pages  is  aa  excellent  one.  Tbe  meUiod 
I  have  always  adopted  with  marked  enooess  at  this  season  of  the 
year  Is  to  have  ordinary  handUghts  near  a  norUi  wall,  in  which 
is  placed  half  an  inch  depth  of  red  sand  at  the  bottom,  and 
then  about  an  inch  depth  of  llg^t  stdl  orer  it    Old  potting  soil 


ground.  After  insertion  and  a  good 
watering  the  cnttinga  sbonld  be  dewed  orerhead  on  the  afternoons 
of  fine  oajB  and  watered  as  they  require  it    If  tbe  weather  ia  hot 


Fig.  n.— OdontoglanuD  di 


,    (B«  page  Its.) 


and  dij  three  or  fonr  good  waterings  will  be  reqnired  before  they 
are  rooted.  It  will  be  found  that  a  great  per-centage  of  <he  cut- 
tings will  be  well  rooted  in  aiz  weeks  it  treated  as  described.  The 
principal  secret  in  striking  Roees  is  to  insert  the  eottinga  before 
the  wood  becomes  too  hard,  for  tbe  firmer  the  wood  tbe  longer  the 
cnttinga  are  In  rooting  and  tbe  greater  the  number  of  deaths. 
Handnds  of  Bose  cnttinga  die  through  late  insertion,  and  many 
people  in  oonseqnence  oonolade  they  are  difficult  to  propagate 
from  cuttings. 

Under  whichever  system  the  cuttings  are  rooted  the  treatment 
alterwaids  should  be  similar  where  the  protection  ot  glass  can  be 
afforded  them.  I  bare  found  it  an  advantage  to  place  the  yoong 
plants  at  once  into  amoderately  warm  temperataie  after  tbey  are 
tianeferred  to  1-inch  potsj  which  induces  them  to  form  roots 
rapidly  and  abnndantly  and  start  into  vigorona  growth.  It  is 
necessary  to  shade  from  strong  son  for  a  time  attw  potting,  and 
dew  them  oveibead  with  the  syringe  two  or  three  times  daOy. 
Boses  do  well  after  they  are  once  rooted  it  only  a  cold  frame  or 
handlighte  can  be  given  tbem  for  a  time,  but  they  make  much 


them  forward  in  tbe  temperature  named  ia  to  have  them  as  large 
aa  possible  before  winter  and  in  C-inch  pots.  By  the  time  they 
are  placed  in  tbe  last  tiM  tbey  are  In  a  cool  house  or  frame,  where 
they  remain  until  the  approach  of  very  sharp  weather,  when  they 
"e  aaaigned  any  cod  position  where  frost  can  be  excluded.    Thia 


keeps  ti 
willbe] 


...rbepeieeptibTeibnt  the  pate  will  become  well  HIImI  with  roots 
ready  for  eanj  spring.  Baily  Ia  the  season  tiiey  are  i^;ain  placed 
■ '\  titiatt,  which  an  rentllated  abnndantly  on  all  favourable 
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lion  !□  which  tbc;  haro  rooted  nntil  Spring.  To  cury  i 
tjtttra  properly  the  cottiiigs  iboald  be  ianrted  in  rows  6  inehea 
■part,  BO  that  (toe  coal  ashea  can  be  placed  between  the  rowi  uid 
well  round  tbe  planU.  only  leaving  the  uppermoit  eye  ezpoaed. 
NolbJng  trl]l  protect  Ihem  better  from  aWp  Trwt  than  athea. 
These  ihould  not  be  placed  between  the  rowauiitil  sharp  ficaUua 
reall;  expected,  wbea  other  protecting  material,  such  as  mate  and 
dry  straw,  sbould  also  be  iu  readiness.  IF  a  little  protection  onlj 
Is  gifen  it  will  be  found  tbtt  the  majority  will  survire.  If  the 
f^wlhmade  id  autumn  from  the  top  bud  is  destroyed  it  will  prore 
but  little  detriment  to  tbe  young  plantj  it  inserted  in  tbe  gronnd 
a  moderate  len);tb.  Tbe  latter  is  important  when  tbey  are  in- 
tended to  remaiu  out«i<le  during  tbe  winter.  In  spring  they  can 
either  be  potted  or  plnnted  out.  It  potted  good  Ebry  loam  ihoDld 
be  used,  wiib  a  Eererith  of  decayed  manure  and  lekC  Boil,  to  give 
them  a  start,  and  sufficient  land  to  maXe  the  wbole  porous. 

Last  year  about  this  time  I  made  some  cuttings  from  a  sboot 
that  bad  been  broktu  oS,  and  dibbled  them  into  Ibe  Rose  bed  out- 
side. They  were  lifted  sereral  times  to  see  if  Ibey  had  rooted. 
The  lifting  killed  all  but  one,  which  wag  well  rooted  in  autumn, 
and  stood  well  ihrmigh  the  winter  without  any  j>rotection.  This 
is  now  a  vigorous  plant,  flowering  freely  with  three  or  fonr  strong 
shoots  from  (be  base.  Tbis  is  merely  mentioned  to  show  thoee 
who  have  no  glass  that  a  stock  of  Koses  on  their  own  roots  can 
readily  be  ob'atned  without  proriog  an  eipensire  epentioD, 
as  only  a  limited  amount  of  intelligence  and  care  is  neoded  to 
propagate  Rosrs  from  cuttings.— W.  Babdkkt. 


of  the  Tees,  v 


BARNABD  CASTLE  SHOW. 

BlBNARD  Castli  is  situated  In  tbe  sonthem  dlTbion  of  Durban, 
B  of  Yorkshire,  and  adjoining  the  romantio  Tale 
IS  ohanninK  waterfall,  Brerywhere  the  scenery 
in  woodland,  and  a  Ens  pastoral  country.  Boket^ 
Park,  imiDOrialiied  by  Sir  Walter  Scott,  Raby  Castle,  Stratlam  Castle, 
and  other  places  are  all  contiguous.  Tbe  town  of  Barnard  Castle  is 
very  old,  posseSBing  an  excDedinaly  fine  Bpecimeu  oF  an  old  Gorman 
csstle.  It  is  in  Cbc  caatlo  grounds  where  the  Committee  held  their 
Flower  Show.  Tbi»  iB  close  to  the  '■  King's  Head,"  where  Charles 
Dickens  stayed  during  bis  visit,  and  where  he  poortrayed  so  fordblj 
the  adjoining  educational  esUbliih meats. 

The  Show  was  not  very  large,  but  in  all  classes  the  exhibits  were 
of  superior  merit.  For  four  pJsnts  tbe  Society  oCFer  £G.  Ur.  Johnson, 
Darlington,  was  EraC  with  a  fine  Erica  Auatinians  and  Bbannoal, 
ClerodendroD  Baltourianam,  and  Lapageria  row*.  Hr.  Westcott,  Baby 
Oaitle,  waa  second ;  and  Mr.  W.  Bo^lier.  Rokeby  Park,  third;  be 
had  in  hia  stand  a  fine  plant  at  th;  old  Cterodendron  fallai  over 
S  feat  high.  For  fonr  etotio  Fema  Mr.  Johnson  wa?  again  Erst  with 
Ene  plants  of  Davallia  Mooreana,  G-leicbeniaa  micropbylla  and 
Hendeli,  and  Adiantom  farleyenso.  Mr.  Woetcott  wai  aecond,  his 
best  plant  being  Davallia  Mooreana  over  7  feet  across.  Mr.  Westeott 
was  Erst  for  font  foliage  plants ;  be  had  a  grand  Alocasia  Lowii 
over  4  feet  high,  well  dereloped.  Mr.  Westeott  showed  some  ex- 
cellent Cockscombs  of  his  noted  rtrain.  Mr.  Bowlier  choffed  fine 
Zonal  PelarKoninms.  Lizzie  Brooks,  The  Bride,  and  Mrs.  Wright. 

Frait  was  agreat  teature  of  tbe  Sbow.  For  ail  Tarieties,  Fines 
excluded,  Mr.  Westeott  scoured  the  chief  priie  with  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  Black  Hamburgh  Qrapes,  Ene  in  ererr  rsspect,  the 
bnnoties  Taryins  from  3  to  4  lbs.,  the  berries  Urge  and  finely  col  oared. 
Boyal  George  Peaches  and  Pilmaston  Orange  Nectarines  were  alao 
very  good.  Mc.  Jowsev,  gardener  to  Gilpin  Brown,  Esq.,  Ledbury 
Park,  showed  very  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  large  Buckland  Sweet- 
water Qropes,  Violet  HiitiTe  Nectarine,  Colaton  Basset  Melon,  and 
Boyal  George  Peach.  This  collection  was  an  excellent  second.  Mr. 
Bowliec  wai  third  for  two  bnnchea  of  Btack  Hamburgh;  Mr.  West- 
eott was  first  with  excellent  bunches.  For  two  bunches  of  Unseats 
Mr.  Jowaey  was  flst  followed  by  Mr.  Westeott.  Peaches,  Meotadnea, 
and  Melons  were  also  well  shown. 

Tegelables  in  both  the  open  and  amateur  classes  were  very  fine. 
Tbe  Society  would  do  well  to  enforce  the  rule  relatlTe  to  the  naming 
of  exhibita.  and  also  to  hare  on  tbe  exhibition  cards  the  names  of 
the  owners  of  the  produce  as  well  as  gardeners  who  exhibit  it.  Hr. 
J.  J.  Bailey  is  Secretary,  nod  with  an  active  and  efficient  Committee 
endeavours  assiduously  to  make  the  Show  a  seccese. 


UagnDDi  Bonum,  but  that  is  so  rerr  satiafaetoiy,  j 

the  diasaae-reaiiting  characteristics  of  tbe  parent^  that  I  triah  b 

proceed  further. 

I  find  a  wonderfal  difference  in  seedling  Potatoei  with  regard 
to  disease-resiiting  power.  I  have  been  ranjing  on  teven  or 
eight  Beedlings  now  for  several  years,  but  End  the  majority  are  m 
liable  to  disease  that  I  have  decided  on  diacarding  all  but  one. 
This  one  has  never  had  the  disease  in  the  least  as  far  as  the  tnbera 
ue  eoncemed  from  first  to  last  It  is  a  round  Potato  about  the 
■iie  of  a  cricket  ball,  and  not  very  unlike  one,  bnt  the  skin  fa 
about  the  colonr  of  Hchoolmaster.  I  carried  these  seedlings  on 
because  some  of  Ihem  were  wonderful  croppen  ;  but  I  shall  not, 
I  think,  do  ao  in  fatnre,  and  discard  all  which  have  tbe  disease 
badljinlhe  second  year.  It  iinotneceeaary  to  occupy  much  land 
In  the  trisl  of  seedlings.  About  a  dosen  tabert  are  quite  enough 
to  carry  on  nntil  you  decide  that  the  variety  is  worthy  of  a  more 
extended  trial. 

Tbe  seeds  are  sown  on  a  mild  hotbed  in  spring,  and  planted 
out  at  the  end  of  May  or  beginning  o(  June.  They  should  be  pnt 
out  at  least  2  feet  apart,  and  well  earthed  up.  The  produce  variei 
very  much  according  to  oircumstancea  and  the  •eaaon.  Ton  may 
have  twenty  tuben,  •odm  oI  tbem  large  enough  for  cooking  tbe 
Sist  season,  or  disease  may  come  and  yon  may  only  have  seven  or 
eight  tubers  aboat  as  large  u  peai,  and  then  it  takea  eeveral  yean 
tc  work  them  up  to  a  respectable  s{te,  but  it  will  save  trouble  it 

fou  discard  in  the  second  year  as  before  mentioned.  The  seed- 
ing* require  to  be  well  earthed  up,  as  they  bare  more  root-derelt^ 
ment  tnan  thote  raised  from  tul>ers.  Here  ia  a  wide  field  open 
for  private  enterprise.  The  Committee  appointed  by  the  House 
ol  Commons  recommended  the  establishment  of  stations  at  dif- 
ferent parts  of  tbe  country  for  the  pnrpoae  of  raising  new  seed- 
lings and  improving  the  cultivation  of  the  Potato,  but  the  Qovera- 
ment  have  been  too  much  occupied  to  be  able  to  give  any  atten- 
tion to  tbe  matter,  I  wish  they  would  ofier  some  prisea  worth 
having,  and  we  ihould  then  see  what  can  be  done  in  the  vray  of 
new  varieties.— AlfATEUB,  Cirmoettrr. 


POTATOES. 
I  IHOULD  be  much  obliged  to  any  of  your  correspondents  who 
would  k'ndly  supply  me,  through  the  B  liter,  with  a  few  seed 
apples  of  tbe  Uegovm  Bonum  PoIb'o.  I  have  looked  over  aona 
here  in  eeveral  dir.ciionH,  aud  cannot  oblaio  what  I  want.  Tbey 
flower,  but  produce  no  seed.    I  have  oalj  one  seedling  of  the 


Wb  are  Informed  on  good  aothorilj  that  the  iNTKitNATioxAi. 
Potato  Exhibition  to  be  held  at  the  Cryatal  Palace  on  Sep- 
tember SOth  and  Slst  promises  to  equal  in  interest  the  exhi- 
bitions of  former  years  and  to  develope  some  new  feature*.  Tbe 
Committee,  aided  by  the  generous  co-operation  of  the  Royal  Horti- 
cultantl  Society,  have  been  enabled  to  anbmit  all  seedling  Pota- 
toes sent  in  for  competition  to  a  very  complete  series  of  teats,  and 
tbey  will  lie  Enalljjadgedon  their  cropping,  disease-resisting,  cook- 
Ing.and exhibition  qaalities.  The  certiScatesof  tbe  lalemational 
Committee  are  so  much  coveted  by  raiseri  of  new  varieties  that 
they  have  felt  bonnd  to  exercise  the  utmost  cantion,  and  to  epaie 
no  pains  in  their  endeavonr  to  do  perfect  justice. 

We  have  received  from  Messn.  James  Dickson  k  Son*  of 

Chester  blooms  of  their  new  white  Clove  Cabnatiok  DcCBSSa 
or  WsSTMiMaTKR.  Spotless  purity,  smoothness  and  substance  of 
petal,  with  excellence  of  form  are  combined  in  the  flowers  before  na. 
We  have  never  seen  any  white  Carnations  more  charmingly  bcan- 
titul,  and  tbe  flowera  are  also  highly  perfumed.  On  inquiry  we 
find  that  the  plant  is  very  hardy  and  continnously  floiiferoti*, 
aarly  layers  taken  off  and  potted  fiowering  nntil  Christmas  like  a 
tree  Carnation.  We  regard  this  variety  as  a  valuable  acquisition, 
and  Messrs.  Dickson*,  we  apprebend,  will  require  a  Urge  stock  of 
plants  to  meet  the  demand  that  ii  likely  to  arise  when  the  merits 
of  tbe  Duchess  become  widely  known.  Plants  of  this  variety  will, 
we  believe,  be  distribaled  during  the  present  autumn. 

—  Cbtbtal  Palacb.— Hr.  O.  Reay-Uackey,  late  Assistant- 
Paymaster  Royal  Navy  and  Secretary  to  Admiral  Rice  and 
Admiral  Lnard  at  Malta,  bas  been  appointed  manager  of  the 
Crystal  Palace;  and  Mr.  O.  G.  Cleaihcr,  manager  of  the  Scar- 
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borough  Aquariom  and  late  secietaiy  of  the  Whitby  and  Scar- 
borongh  Bailway,  has  been  appointed  assistant  manager. 

Wb  learn  that  Mr.  B.  Simonite's  beautiful  self  Auricula 

Mbs.  Douglas  is  about  being  distributed  by  the  raiser.  This 
Tariety-was  certificated  at  the  Southern  Show  of  the  National 
Auricula  Society  in  1880,  and  by  its  robust  habit,  fine  truss,  and 
rich  Tiolet  purple  colour  it  was  much  admired.  It  is  not  only  a 
fine  exhibition  variety,  but  will  be  highly  effectiye  for  decorating 
the  front  stage  of  a  greenhouse  or  the  margin  of  a  conservatory. 
Mr.  Simonite  is  sending  out  at  the  same  time  his  beautiful  light 
red-edged  Piootee  Mrs.  Gorton. 

BifiLATivE  to  the  list  of  plants  cebtificated  at  Chis- 

WICK,  published  on  page  117,  we  are  informed  that  the  Heliotropes, 
Pentstemon,  and  Tropteolum  were  not  certificated,  but  recom- 
mended by  the  Floral  Committee  as  excellent  varieties  worthy  of 
culture. 

— •  A  Shsttield  correspondent  inf onns  us  that  he  saw  at 
BiYEBDALB  the  Other  day,  the  residence  of  C.  H.  Firth,  Esq.,  one 
of  the  heaviest  crops  of  Nectarines  that  has  come  under  his  notice. 
The  fruits  average  six  to  the  square  foot,  the  variety  being 
Victoria.  The  Grapes,  as  usual,  are  also  excellent  and  finishing 
well. 

The  new  Pea,  Dukb  of  Albany,  raised  by  Mr.  Abbot, 

the  gardener  at  Biverdale,  is  described  by  the  same  correspondent 
as  an  immense  cropper,  with  large  well-filled  pods  of  fine  appear- 
ance, while  the  peas  are  of  superior  quality. 

The  National  Dahlia  Show,  to  be  held  on  Friday 

and  Saturday,  September  8th  and  9th,  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  is 
expected  to  be  one  of  unusual  excellence,  representing  fully  the 
several  classes  of  Dahlias  which  are  now  cultivated  both  for  show 
and  decorative  purposes.  The  time  for  making  entries  closes  on 
Monday  next,  of  which  fact  intending  exhibitors  should  make 
a  note.  The  entries  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  T.  Moore,  Botanic 
Garden,  Chelsea. 

Mb.  LucKHUBsr  states  that  he  first  saw  Campanula 

HEDEBACBA  growing  on  the  banks  of  a  stream  in  a  bog,  and  tried 
to  establish  Anagallis  tenella  and  Pamassia  palustris  alongside 
it,  but  failed  with  both  of  them.  Since  then  the  Campanula  has 
made  its  appearance  in  various  parts  of  the  lawn,  and  there  are 
now  several  square  yards  of  it  in  full  bloom,  some  patches  being 
specially  left  unmown.  The  shallow  silicious  soil  is  very  retentive 
of  moisture,  which  probably  accounts  for  this  lovely  bog  plant 
thriving  so  well  in  it. 

Mb.  Habkeb,  Epsom,  sends  us  the  following  note  on 

wintebxng  Echeyebias  :— **  All  gardeners  know  the  value  of 
Bcheverias  for  carpet  bedding,  and  some  find  a  difficulty  in  keep- 
ing them  through  the  winter.  The  plan  we  adopted  three  yeais 
flinoe  has  answered  well  through  two  sharp  winters  and  one  mild 
one.  We  use  a  three-light  garden  frame,  and  make  up  ridges  of 
ashes  from  the  furnace,  such  as  you  would  make  in  ridging  a 
piece  of  ground  for  the  winter,  then  cut  the  Echeverias  off  level 
with  the  ground,  and  lay  them  on  the  ashes  without  soil  or 
roots.  Smce  adopting  that  plan  we  have  scarcely  lost  a  plant. 
We  place  a  mat  on  the  frame  in  frosty  weather.  About  the  end 
of  Maroh  we  take  off  the  frame  when  we  want  it  for  Cucumbers, 
and  water  the  ridges  in  April  and  May  when  the  weather  is  very 
dry." 

The  same  correspondent  observes  relative  to  Dahlia 

HEDGES : — "  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  generally  known  what  a  fine 
hedge  they  make  in  the  garden.  Last  year  we  sowed  a  packet  of 
■ingle  Dahlia  seed  from  Ifr.  Cannel),  and  had  four  dosen  plants 
from  it,  some  of  which  were  very  good  varieties.  We  selected  the 
best  of  them,  and  stored  the  roots  in  the  usual  way.    In  April  we 


divided  the  largest  roots  and  planted  them  15  inches  apart  in  a 
row  in  the  kitchen  garden,  as  a  row  of  Potatoes  would  be  planted. 
They  grew  strongly,  and  when  they  were  about  a  foot  high  we 
placed  bushy  Pea  sticks  to  them,  as  if  staking  Peas,  but  slanting 
them  outwards  wider  than  for  Peas.  Now  we  can  gather  flowers 
by  the  hdndred,  and  if  the  plants  wero  protected  from  early  frost 
they  would  keep  flowering  for  a  long  time.** 

We  are  informed  that  the  attendance  at  the  Shbews- 

buby  Show,  which  was  fully  roported  last  week,  numbered 
forty  thousand  people  in  the  two  days. 

The  issue  of  the  "  Iconogbapht  of  Indian  Azaleas  *' 

for  August  contains  coloured  plates  of  the  following  varieties : — 
Sigismund  Bucker,  a  well-known  form,  which  it  is  stated  origi* 
nated  at  Van  Houtte*s  establishment  as  a  sporting  branch  on 
Bachel  Yon  Varinhagen,  and  which  has  been  fixed  by  grafting ; 
Concordia,  a  double  deep  red  variety,  raised  from  seed  by 
M.  Joseph  Yervaene,  and  sent  out  in  1879 ;  and  Cordon  Bleu, 
one  of  M.  E.  Yander  Cruyssen's  seedlings,  with  large  flowers  oC 
good  form,  and  possessing  somewhat  of  a  violet-blue  or  purplish 
tint. 

The  ninth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  BbAOEBBIDOB  and 

Boulthah  Hobticultubal  Societt  toolf  place  on  Wednesday 
last  in  Bracebridge  Park,  kindly  lent  by  the  President,  F.  J. 
Clarke,  Esq.  Boisterous  weather  prevailed,  but  the  rain  held  off 
and  the  attendance  was  satisfactory.  The  horticultural  exhibits 
were  staged  in  three  marquees,  and  the  display  was  equal  if  not 
superior  to  former  years.  The  principal  price  for  plants  arranged 
for  effect  was  awarded  to  N.  Clayton,  Esq.,  for  a  magnificent 
collection,  the  arrangement  of  which  reflected  much  credit  upon 
the  gardener,  Mr.  A.  Wipf.  Mr.  H.  Greenham  was  second,  and 
Major  Ellison  third.  The  latter  was  also  a  successful  exhibitor 
of  flowers.  Fruit  was  a  splendid  show,  the  majority  of  the  prizes 
falling  to  Mr.  Clayton,  the  Mayor  of  Lincoln  (W.  J.  Warrener, 
Esq.),  Mr.  A.  Shuttleworth,  and  the  Marquis  of  Bipon.  Messrs. 
Pennell  &  Son  contributed  a  superior  collection  of  Boees^ 
Gladioli,  &c.  Yegetables  were  especially  fine;  the  Bed  Cab- 
bages, Onions,  and,  in  fact,  all  kinds  grown  by  Mr.  Bentley  on 
the  Corporation's  Sewage  Farm  being  of  marveUous  size  and  ex« 
cdlent  quality. 

In  the  last  quarterly  number  of  **  La  Belgique  Horticole  " 

we  notice  an  illustrated  verbatim  translation  of  the  lectures  on 
**  Hobticultubal  Buildings,"  delivered  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Fawkes, 
F.B.H.S.,  during  the  last  winter  session  to  the  students  of  the 
Crystal  Palace  School  of  Gardening. 

AOBicuLTUBAL  depression  would  appear  to  have  a  vride 

field,  for  we  flnd  there  are  distbessed  tobacco  plantbbb. 
Owing,  as  it  is  said,  to  the  low  prices  of  tobacco  in  Europe  the 
tobacco  cultivation,  once  so  flourishing  in  the  island  ef  Java,  is 
rapidly  declining,  the  planters  being  in  consequence  much  dis« 
tressed.  The  Java  Bode,  a  Dutch  local  journal,  states  that  lately 
in  the  eastern  portion  of  that  island  three  estates  were  sold 
collectively  for  the  trifling  sum  of  6700  guUders,  though  only 
three  years  ago  a  brick  tobacco  shed  on  one  of  them  cost  400,000 
guilders. 

We  regret  to  announce  the  death  of  John  Dillwtn- 

Llewelyn,  Esq.,  of  Penllergare,  near  Swansea,  at  the  age  of 
seventy-two.  Mr.  Llewelyn  died  at  Atherton  Grange,  Wimbledon, 
where  he  had  taken  up  his  residence  during  the  last  two  years^ 
having  relinquished  hia  residence  at  Penllergare  in  favour  of  his 
son,  Mr.  J.  Talbot  Dillwyn-Llewelyn,  who  is  well  known  as  an 
ardent  florist  and  horticulturist,  and  as  a  member  of  Council 
of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.  Mr.  Llewelyn,  sen.,  was  a 
Fellow  of  the  Boyal  Society,  and  one  of  the  oldest  surviving 
Fellows  ot  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society.    He  took  an  active 
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part  in  the  profecation  of  hortUraltiire,  and  was  erer  xead j  to  pro- 
mote its  best  intereets, 

Mssssa  Ghbistt  k,  Co.,  155,  Fenchnrch  Street,  London, 

E.C.,  have  issned  No.  6  ol  their  work  entitled  ^  Nxw  Comubbcial 
Plasts  and  Drugs,"  which  is  diyided  into  two  parts,  one  being 
deroted  to  "  Fibres :  their  Botanical  Sources,  the  Methods  of 
Bzamining  Them  under  the  Microscope,  and  their  Treatment  by 
the  Bkman  Process,  with  rix  Colonred  Plates  ;*'  and  the  other  to 
"New  Plants  and  Dmgs,  their  CnltiTation  and  Uses."  In  the 
first  part  mnch  information  is  giyen  concerning  the  relatiYe 
merits  of  the  different  fibres,  amongst  which  those  of  the  follow- 
ing  plants  are  represented  bj  magnified  dissections,  accompanied 
by  full  description— Flax,  Hemp,  Jnte,  Cotton,  China  Grass,  New 
Zealand  Flax,  Mndar  Bark,  Paper  Mnlberry,  Nepal  Paper  Plant, 
Bsparto,  Pita,  Manila  Hemp,  Tricnm  Palm,  Bowstring  Hemp, 
Pineapple  and  White  Fir.  In  addition  to  these  the  chief  fibre- 
jielding  plants  are  referred  to  nnder  their  sereial  natoxal  ozders, 
the  mode  of  preparation,  &c.,  being  fally  considered,  and  in  some 
cases  particnlars  of  cnltiyation  aie  also  giren. 

— ^  In  the  patt  of  the  same  work  deroted  to  New  Dbugs 

-elaboiatedescriptiTe  notes  are  giren  respecting  the  Papaw,  Lyco- 

podium  clavatum,  Camauba,  White  Quebracho  Bark,  Kara  Kara, 

.Qoa  Powder,  Coca,  and  many  others.    In  reference  to  the  culture 

of  the  last-named  the  following  particulars  are  given :-~ 

**  The  neds  of  the  Coca  are  sown  on  the  suifsoe  of  the  boU  as  soon 
as  the  rainy  season  oommences,  and  begin  to  sprout  in  a  fortnight, 
being  carefully  watered,  and  protected  from  the  sun  by  a  thatcLed 
roof.  The  following  year  the  seedlings  are  transplanted  In  a  Soil 
carefully  broken  up  and  freed  from  weeds.  The  ancient  custom  was 
to  raise  the  plants  m  terraces  on  the  hiUsidee,  but  now  plantations  on 
the  leyel  eronnd  are  resorted  to,  although  Indians  ayer  that  plants 
raised  under  the  former  conditions  yield  a  much  superior  quafity  of 
leaf.  At  the  end  of  eighteen  months  the  first  haryest  is  ready,  and 
the  picking  of  the  leayes.  performed  by  women  and  children,  is  yery 
carefully  proceeded  with,  so  as  not  to  injure  the  young  and  still 
tender  shoots.  As  soon  as  one  crop  of  leayes  is  removed,  if  well 
watered,  and  the  ground  carefully  weeded,  another  crop  is  ready  in 
•aboot  forty  da^.  A  plant  continues  to  yield  for  about  forty  years, 
and  Dr.  Poeppic  gives  the  profit  of  a  Coca  plantation  as  about  46  per 
cent.  Each  picker  carries  a  piece  of  cloth,  in  which  the  leaves,  plucked 
one  by  one,  are  placed.  These  leaves  are  then  taken  to  the  drying 
yard,  formed  of  slate  flan.  Here  the  leaves  are  spread  out  in  thin 
layers,  and  carefully  dried  in  the  sun.  Too  much  exposure  to  the 
sun  spoils  the  flavour  of  the  leaf,  and  if  heaped  too  much  together 
the  leaves  ferment  and  beoome  foetid.  As  soon  as  dried  the  leaves 
are  packed  in  bags  made  of  Banana  leaves  with  an  outside  covering 
of  cloth,  or  packed  tightly  in  hurge  parcels  of  about  60  lbs.  each." 

It  should  be  remarked  that  the  book  is  printed  upon  paper  of 
exceUent  quality  prepared  entirely  from  wood  reduced  to  pulp 
by  the  ISkman  patent  process. 
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Tbs  second  Exhibition  of  the  year  held  by  the  above  Society 
proved  a  very  satisfactory  one  both  m  the  numtler  and  quality  of  the 
.contributions  jtaged  by  nurserymen,  gardeners,  and  amateurs,  all 
sections  of  the  schedule  being  well  represented,  and  in  some  of  the 
clssses  the  competition  was  very  keen.  Owing  to  the  gale  on  Wed- 
nesday night,  which  greatly  damaged  the  large  nuurquee  erected  in 
the  Forbniy  Gardens,  a  new  site  had  to  be  chosen  at  the  last  moment ; 
and  though  the  exhibitors  suffered  much  unavoidable  Inconyenience 
in  coDsequenoe,  yet  the  selection  of  the  new  and  old  Town  Halls  for 
the  purpose  ultimately  proved  fortunate,  as  the  unfavourable  weather 

new 

very 

the 

.  ,  the 

former  containing  the  groups  of  plants  arranged  for  eifeot,  the  stove 
and  ffreenhouse  plants.  Ferns,  and  miscellaneous  plants :  the  other 
chiefly  was  devoted  to  fruit,  cut  flowers,  and  a  few  ooilections  of 
<  plants  not  for  competition,  while  the  ootridoni  contained  the  yege- 
tables.  The  geneial  arrangements  were  highly  satisfaotonr,  uie 
display  in  the  new  hall  being  especially  efEeotive. 

Btove  and  Oretnkouu  Ptoftft.— The  most  important  class  for  these 
was  that  for  nine  specimens,  of  which  two  yery  creditable  collections 
were  staged.  Kr.  Mould  of  Pewsey  secured  the  leading  position  with 
even^ell-grown,  and  well-flowered  examples  of  Ixora  Aegints,  Lan- 
tana  l)on  C«lmet  4  feet  in  diameter  and  flowering  freely;  Clerodendron 


Balfourianum,  Brica  cerinthoides  ooronata,  neat  and  healthy:  Alia* 
manda  Hendersoni,  vigorous  and  finely  flowered ;  Ixora  Wiiliamsi, 
Btatioe  Butcheri,  and  IMpladenia  Brearlerana.  Second  honours  were 
accorded  to  Mr.  Ijees,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Marsland,  The  Wilderness,  for 
a  similarly  praiseworuiy  collection,  comprising  an  exceedingly  good 
Bougainvulea  glabra  of  globular  form,  about  4  feet  in  diameter,  and 
well  flowered ;  Tabemsemontana  ooronaria  fl.-pL,  healthy  and  fresh ; 
and  Bondeletia  spedoea  trained  in  ^lobular  form,  and  bearing  abun- 
dant heads  of  large  brightly  oolourM  flowers.  In  the  amateurs'  class 
for  six  specimens  Mr.  Mortimer,  aardener  to  Major  Storer,  Purley 
Park,  took  the  lead  with  neat  well-grown  examples  of  Allamanda 
Waralejana,  Stephanotis  floribunda,  Bougainvillea  glabra,  and  Ixora 
Williamsi.  Mr.  Hope,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  B.  Boyle.  Purley,  followed 
closely  with  a  good  TabemsBmoutana  coronaria,  Allamanda  Schotti, 
and  Plumbago  capensis.  Several  admirable  single  spedmeus  were 
shown,  the  one  selected  for  premier  honours  being  a  globnlarly 
trained  freely  flowered  Erica  Irbyana  from  Mr.  Bennett,  gardener  to 
M.  Lonergan,  Esq^  Cressingham.  Mr.  Hope  took  the  second  prise 
with  Allamanda  Hendersoni  healthy  and  good,  extra  prises  being 
adjudged  to  Mr.  Ashby,  gardener  to  W.  Fanning,  Esq.,  Whitchurch, 
for  a  specimen  of  Fanny  Catlhi  Pelargonium  of  considerable  sise  and 
profusely  flowered  j  and  to  Mr.  Lees  for  a  plant  of  Stigmaphyllon 
auricul&tnm,  evenly  trained,  healthy,  and  bearing  numbers  of  its 
bright  yellow  flowers. 

FvM'foiiagt  PkmUr^Tbnt  beautiful  coUeottons  were  contrlbnted 
in  the  class  for  six  yaziesated  or  fine-foliage  plants,  Mr.  Boss,  gar- 
dener to  C.  Eyre.  Esq^  Welford  Park,  securing  chief  honours  with 
handsome  examples  of  the  following  :^Cyperus  altemifolius  yarie- 
gatus,  about  4  feet  high  and  as  mncn  in  duuneter.  very  healthy,  and 
the  variention  well  marked ;  Maranta  zebrina,  of  considerable  sise 
and  goodf  colour ;  Alocasia  metallica,  fresh  and  healthy  ^  Alocasia 
macrorhisa  variegata,  vigorous;  Croton  Weismanni.  bright;  and 
Bonapartea  gracilis,  yery  healthy.  Mr.  Mortimer  followed  with  a 
collection  of  sUgfatly  smaUerplants,  but  similarly  well  grown ;  Croton 
majesticus,  C.  Weismanni,  Yucca  aloifolia,  and  Alocasia  maororhLm 
variegata  were  especially  good.  Mr.  Mould  was  a  third  with  fair 
examples.  The  best  four  foliage  plants  were  staged  by  Mr.  Bezant, 
and  comprised  Alocasia  metallica^  Maranta  cebrina,  Croton  majeetieus, 
and  C.  variegatus,  all  very  well  coloured.  Mr.  Lees  was  a  dose 
second,  his  best  plant  being  Alocasia  metallica  in  fine  condition.  For 
one  new  or  rare  plant  Mr.  Howe,  eardener  to  Sir  E.  Sutton,  Bart., 
Benham  Park,  was  placed  first  with  a  large,  healthy,  well-coloured 
Bj>ecimen  of  Croton  TrufEautianus ;  Mr.  Boss  bein^  placed  second 
with  Cycas  drdnalis  very  healthy  and  fine,  but  why  it  vras  admitted 
in  this  class  is  by  no  means  clear,  as  it  can  be  scarcely  considered  as 
rare,  and  it  is  certainly  not  new. 

For  six  Ferns  Mr.  Mortimer  carried  off  the  leading  award  for  an 
extremely  handsome  collection  of  healthy,  vigorous,  out  neat  specie 
mens  of  Davallia  bullata,  Cibotium  australis  ol  great  size,  Bicksonia 
antarctica,  Adiantum  cardiochUena,  Davallia  Mooreana,  and  Adian^ 
tum  pentadactylom  Mr.  Boss,  who  obtained  second  honours,  also  had 
a  praiseworthy  <»llection,  comprising  Phlebodium  sporodocarpum, 
Pteris  argyrsa.  Plalroerium  aidcome,  Davallia  Tyennanni,  Pteris 
umbrosa|  and  Davallia,  bulUta.  Mr.  Lees  had  the  best  four  ferns— 
yery  well-grown  examples  of  Gymnogramma  pulchella,  G.  chryso- 
phylla,  Adiantum  gracillimum.  and  A.  farleyense.  As  usual  Mr. 
Mortimer  had  six  handsome  Selasinellaa  of  conical  form^and  gained 
the  first  prizes  an  equal  award  being  granted  to  Mr.  Hope  for  a 
similar  collection. 

Table  PlatUs,~^A  class  was  provided  for  six  plants  in  6-inch  pots 
suitable  for  table  decoration,  and  three  excellently  ropiesentatiye 
collections  wero  staged.  Mr.  Boss  won  prouder  honours  with  neat 
little  specimens  in  admirable  condition,  and  just  of  the  right  sise  for 
such  a  purpose.  They  wero  Galadium  argvrites,  a  well-known 
favourite;  Dracsenas  Guilfoylei  and  elegantissima,  both  narrow- 
leayed  forms  of  good  colour ;  two  protty  seedling  Crotons.  one  with 
narrow  slightly  drooping  leaves,  and  the  other  with  spirally  twisted 
leaves;  and  fandanus  Yeitchii,  the  variegated  Scrow  Pme.  Mr. 
Burgess  took  the  second  position  with  rather  larger  plants,  chiefly 
Crotons  and  Dracmnas,  an  extra  prize  being  deservedly  awarded  to 
Mr.  Howe  for  good  plants,  the  best  bein^  the  far  from  common, 
though  elegant,  Pandanus  gracilis  and  Beidia  glaucescens. 

Of  the  smaller  classes  the  most  noteworthy  wero  those  for  six  and 
three  Liliums  respectively,  in  both  of  which  Mr.  Bridge,  gardener  to 
J.  T.  Hall.  Esq.,  gained  the  first  prise.  The  specimens  comprised 
some  admirable  examples  of  L.  speciosum  very  well  fiowered,  and 
li.  auratum  similarly  good.  Mr.  Burgess  had  the  best  six  Cokinses, 
small  pyramidal  specimens  fkirly  well  coloured.  Mr.  Uphill,  gardener 
to  B.  Garrard,  Esq.,  Wokingham,  was  the  chief  exhibitor  of  Dahlias 
in  pots,  having  four  healthy  freely  flowered  spedmens  of  good  varie- 
ties. Mr.  Ashby  won  the  chief  prize  for  six  bedding  Pelarffoninns 
with  profusely  flowered  specimens  of  Mrs.  Moore,  Lady  Sheffield. 
Mrs.  Storoy,  Leviathan,  Lizzie  Brooks,  and  Sophie  Barkin,  several  of 
which  wero  6  feet  ia  diameter. 

Grotgft,— The  oentro  of  the  new  hall  was  devoted  to  these,  and  a 
yery  protty  effect  they  produced,  especially  when  viewed  from  the 
gallery.  The  class  provided  for  a  group  of  plants  arranged  eff^ 
tively  in  a  space  of  12  feet  by  10  feet,  about  half  a  dozen  exhibitors 
entering  the  competition.  Although  not  displaying  any  romarkable 
originafity  most  of  the  groups  were  tasteful,  flowering  plants  being 
freely  employed,  but  with  sufficient  Palms,  Ferns,  Ac,  to  avoid  an 
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unpleasant  glare  of  colonr.  Mr.  Lees  was  adjadged  the  premier  Drize 
for  a  free,  light,  and  diversified  arrangement,  the  base  consisting 
chiedj  of  Adiantnms  and  other  small  ferns,  from  which  arose  taller 
Palms.  Ferns.  Araliae,  and  Crotons,  with  specimens  of  GampannU 
pyramidalis,  Petunias,  Ixoras,  and  Pelargoniums.  The  margin  was 
▼ery  tastefal,  comprising  Tradescantia  multicolor,  Panicum  rariega- 
tum,  Fittonias,  and  Ferns.  Mr.  Phippen  of  Beading  gained  the 
second  prize  with  a  yery  meritorious  group.  In  whi^  the  useful 
Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  largely  predominated,  the  plante 
being  all  healthy  and  bearing  very  large  trusses  of  flowers.  Fuchsias, 
white  Lilies,  Gloxinias,  Begonias,  Coleuses,  Gkiltonias,  Ferns,  and 
Palms  were  also  freely  and  effectively  employed.  An  extra  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  Sumner,  gardener  to  Mr.  Millard,  Beading,  for  a 
bright  group,  in  which  TropsBolums  were  veiy  telling.  Mr.Mayne, 
gardener  to  Miss  Moon,  Beading,  was  also  adjudged  an  extra  prize, 
Md  similar  recognition  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Turton,  gardener  to 
.  J.  Hargreaves,  Esq.,  Maiden-Brleigh. 

Cut  flowera  formed  an  attractive  feature  in  the  old  hall,  Dahlias, 
Boses,  Phloxes,  and  Gladiolus  beinff  particularly  well  shown.  Messrs. 
Turner,  Lees,  Tranter,  Atkins,  Phippen,  Burgess,  Jones,  Howe,  and 
Durman,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Wakman,  Esq.,  Beading,  were  the  princi- 
pal prizewinners.  Buttonholes  and  vases  of  flowers  were  chiefly 
contributed  by  Miss  Kate  Phippen,  who  had  some  very  tasteful 
arrangements  well  deserving  the  awards  secured. 

l^it, — ^The  competition  in  most  of  the  leading  classes  for  fruit 
was  close,  the  general  quality  being  very  satisfactory,  especially  of 
the  collections.  Grapes  were  also  well  shown.  Plums,  Peaches,  and 
Nectarines  being  very  numerous.  For  a  collection  of  eight  dishes, 
distinct  kinds,  Mr.  Austen,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Smythe,  Bart.,  Ashton 
Ck>urt,  won  the  first  prize  presented  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons^ 
namely,  a  silver  cup  value  five  guineas,  with  good  bunches  of  Madres- 
field  Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes  well  coloured,  Williams' 
Bon  Chii§tien  Pears,  Brown  Turkey  Figs,  a  seedling  Melon  from 
Blenheim  Orange,  fine  Barrington  Peaches,  Pine  Apple  Nectarines, 
md  a  large  Smooth  Cayenne  Pine  Apple.  Mr.  Miller,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M.r.,  Bood  Ashton  Park,  was  a  good  second, 
having  well-coloured  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  fine  Moorpark  Apricots, 
Kirke's  Plums,  and  Bellegarde  Peaches.  Mr.  Atkins,  ^krdener  to  Sir 
5;  I*|oyd  Lindsay,  M.P.,  Lockinge,  was  third,  having  praiseworthy 
Black  Hamburgh  Grapes.  There  were  also  five  competitors  in  the 
class  for  a  collection  of  six  dishes,  in  which  Mr.  Gk>odman,  gardener 
to  C.  Hammersley,  Esq.,  Bourne  End,  won  the  chief  award,  having 
Black  Alicante  and  Foster's  Seedling  Grapes  of  moderate  size  but  in 
good  condition,  Crimson  Galande  Peaches,  Moorpark  Apricots,  Hum- 
boldt Nectarines,  and  Nectarine  Plums.  Mr.  Lockie,  gardener  to 
Lord  O.  Fitzgerald,  Oakley  Courin.  Windsor,  was  a  goc^  second,  and 
Mr.  Mortimer  third.  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Ashby,  Miller,  and  Austen,  who  won  the  prizes  in  that  order 
amongst  five  other  competitors.  For  three  bunches  of  any  other 
black  Grapes  Mr.  Heath,  eardener  to  B.  Ovey,  Esq.,  Henley,  gained 
the  chief  prize  with  grand  bunches  of  Black  Alicante,  U^ge,  even, 
and  bearing  fine  bloom.  Messrs.  Ashby  and  Everest  followed.  The 
best  Muscats  were  staged  by  Mr.  Austen,  who  had  large  bunches  and 
berries,  even  and  well  ripened.  Mr.  Bobinson,  The  Boyal  College, 
Englefield  Green,  and  Mr.  Ashby  followed  in  that  order,  there  being 
seven  other  collections  staged.  The  last-named  exhibitor  gained  the 
principal  prize  in  the  Any  other  white  Grape  class  with  fine  bunches 
of  Buckland  Sweetwater;  Mr.  Atkins  was  second  with  Golden 
Queen,  also  good ;  and  Mr.  Wells,  gardener  to  B.  Bavcnhill,  Esq., 
Windsor  Forest,  was  third  with  fair  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweet- 
water. Plums,  Apricots,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Melons  were  well 
represented,  the  principal  prizetakers  being  Messrs.  Osbom,  gardener 
to  the  Bev.  A.  Gliding,  Sonning;  J'ones,  gardener  to  Lord  Calthorpe, 
Elvetham  Park  j  Goodman,  Atkins,  Boss,  Lockie,  and  Austen.  Culi- 
nary Apples  were  also  largely  shown,  Messrs.  Boss,  Turton,  and 
Bennett  taking  the  chief  prizes.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  A  Co.'s  prizes  for 
two  fruits  of  Blenheim  Orange  Melon  were  gained  by  Messrs.  Lockie, 
Mortimer,  and  Burgess,  all  of  whom  staged  fruit  of  moderate  size, 
even,  and  well  netted. 

Vegetables.—In  addition  to  the  prizes  offered  by  the  Society  for 
miscellaneous  vegetables,  which  were  well  competed  for,  Messra.  E. 
Webb  &  Sons.  Wordsley,  Stourbridge,  and  Messn.  James  Carter  and 
Co.,  High  Holbom,  contributed  special  prizes  of  considerable  value. 
Messrs.  Webb  offered  four  prizes  for  collections  of  six  distinct  kinds 
of  vegetables,  and  for  these  there  were  twelve  competitors,  all  show- 
ing admirable  collections.  Mr.  Lockie  was  first  with  clean  examples 
of  Ne  Plus  intra  Peas,  Beading  Onions,  Bivers'  Ashleaf  Potatoes,  and 
Model  Cucumbers,  amongst  others.  Messrs.  Bryant,  Bradford, 
gudener  to  L.  Cooper,  Esq.,  Caversham,  and  Howe  secured  the  other 
prizes  in  that  order.  Messn.  Carter's  prizes  for  Model  Cucumbers 
were  won  by  Messrs.  Lockie,  Burgess,  and  Mortimer,  all  showing  even 
and  good  fruits. 

In  the  Society's  classes  Potatoes  were  largely  exhibited,  Messrs. 
Boss  and  Millen  being  the  chief  prizetakers.  Cauliflowers,  Celery, 
Onions,  Tomatoes,  and  Cucumbers  were  also  abundantly  and  well 
represented. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  numerous  and  attractive,  especially 
two  handsome  collections  of  single  Pompon,  Show,  and  Fancy  Pahlias 
from  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough,  which  comprised  a  large  number  of 
beautiful  varieties,  the  blooms  in  the  two  last  named  sections  being 
extremely  fine.    Messrs.  C.  Lee  A  Son,  Hammersmith,  had  a  large  and 


interesting  collection  of  sprays  of  variegated  and  ornamental  hardy 
trees  and  shrubs,  while  MeaBsrs.  Cross  A  Steer,  Salisbury,  exhibited 
blooms  of  the  new  Clove  Carnation,  The  Governor.  This  variety  has 
creamy-white  flowers  of  good  form  and  substance,  and  was  much 
admired.  T.  S.  Cocks,  Esq.,  Marlow,  sent  a  collection  of  Plums  grown 
out  of  doors,  comprising  excellent  fruits  of  Lnp^ratrice,  Coe's  Golden 
Drop,  Nectarine,  Jefferson's,  Belgian  Purple,  Washington,  Yictoria, 
Greengage,  and  Beine  Claude  Yiolette. 


GABDEN  NOTES  FROM  NOBTH  DUBHAM. 

A  FEW  fallen  leaves  make  as  look  up  to  the  trees,  and  fheir 
old-fashioned  summer  garments  remind  us  that  the  time  is 
approaching  when  we  should  make  a  note  of  what  has  done  well 
with  us  and  is  worth  keeping  another  year,  and  also  we  must 
make  a  note  of  failures — things  not  to  be  attempted  again  under 
the  same  conditions. 

Foremost  among  our  own  little  tronbles  is  a  bed  of  dwarf 
Tropaeolams  which  is  not  at  all  a  failnre  in  one  sense,  since  it  has 
been  and  is  yet  a  perfect  sheet  of  splendid  scarlet ;  yet  is  not 
what  I  should  have  liked,  or  is  not  wnat  I  expected  it  would  be, 
which  is  something  worse.  Last  year  we  had  a  bed  of  scarlet 
Tom  Thumb  Tropoolums  which  was  admired  by  everybody  for  its 
brilliancy  of  colour  and  the  compact  regularity  of  the  plants. 
This  bed  was  on  the  side  of  a  wide  main  road ;  on  the  opposite 
side  of  the  road  is  an  herbaceous  border,  where  the  tall-growing 
section  of  Tropssolums  are  grown  in  abundance  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  the  lx>undary  wall.  Such  was  the  general  admiration  of 
the  dwarfs  that  I  determined  to  save  some  of  the  seeds  for  another 
display  the  following  year.  The  seeds  were  saved  in  quantity  and 
were  freely  distribateid  amongst  the  public,  a  good  number  being 
sown  this  spring  in  a  cold  frame.  Only  one  l^  has  been  exclu- 
sively planted  with  them,  and  that  at  the  entrance,  and  out  of  the 
whole  bed  there  are  scarcely  ten  plants  have  not  shown  the  nn- 
mistakeable  habit  of  the  tall  Tropseolums  that  grew  opposite  them 
last  year.  Instead  of  the  small  dark  leaf  and  compact  dwarf 
habit,  they  exhibit  large  bright  green  leaves  with  a  tendency  to 
**  sprawl "  all  over  the  place.  Is  this  degeneration,  or  is  it  the 
result  of  insect-fertilisation  ?  Cuttings  from  the  same  plants  as 
the  seeds  were  saved  off  are  quite  satisfactory. 

Another  failure  of  the  same  sort — «.<*.,  plants  turning  out  to  be 
something  else  than  they  were  expected  to  be,  is  a  new  Golden 
Feather  sent  to  me  by  a  neighbour  with  a  flourish  of  trumpets 
that  it  "  was  to  eclipse  the  old  variety  altogether."  It  has  a  long 
high-sounding  name  which  I  never  knew,  or  ever  cared  to  learn  ; 
suflSlce  it  to  say  that  neither  here  nor  in  my  neighbour's  garden 
has  it  been  anything  at  all  equal  as  a  yellow-leaved  plant  to  the 
old  Golden  Feather.  But  as  a  white-flowered  dwarf  plant  it  is 
about  as  pretty  as  anything  I  know  of  ;  it  has  pure  white  doable 
Daisy-like  flowers  which  it  produces  in  abundance,  and  does  not 
exceed  8  inches  in  height  If  it  is  very  hardy  and  can  be  utilis^ 
for  spring  flower  gardening  there  is  a  great  future  in  storeC  or 
but  as  a  golden  or  yellow-leaved  beddSng  plant  it  is  no  use  at 
in  this  neighbourhood. 

Pansies  have  been  a  great  success,  especially  Blue  King,  Tory, 
Pilrig  Park,  and  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  I  had  almost  omitted 
the  ^t — Magpie.  The  first  and  last  of  these  I  often  see  thriving 
famously  in  town  gardens.  Cloth  of  Gold  does  not  do  well  with 
us,  a  remark  which  applies  to  all  the  yellows  that  I  know.  A  local 
sort  withont  a  name  is  a  favourite  from  its  free-blooming  proper- 
ties, and  its  flne  dark  colour,  splendidly  relieved  by  a  bnght 
golden  eye.  Lilacea  is  a  free  and  continuous  bloomer  but  of  very 
little  substance,  and  nothing  save  that  property  and  its  remark- 
ably sweet  scent  to  recommend  it  By  keeping  the  seed  pods 
and  spent  blooms  assiduously  picked  off  them  Pansy  beds  and 
bordera  may  be  kept  in  good  condition  the  whole  of  the  summer. 
Some  of  ours  that  are  in  bloom  now  commenced  flowering  in 
February,  and  are  still  good. 

Antirrhinums  have  been  very  good.  We  never  sow  any  ;  there 
are  always  plenty  coming  up  in  the  borders,  both  of  them.  Fox- 
gloves, and  Canterbury  Bells  ;  and  by  exercising  a  little  care  in 
saving  them  and  transplanting  them  when  and  where  necessary 
the  stock  is  kept  np  and  improved.  Every  year  the  varieties  be- 
come more  numerous  and  the  flowers  better.  We  have  no  great 
quantity  of  herbaceous  plants,  but  it  would  be  difficult  to  find 
anything  more  beautifal,  or  anything  to  give  a  greater  amount  of 
flowen  over  a  longer  period,  than  the  red  Valerian  and  its  varie- 
ties, the  white  one  bemg  particularly  fine.  Sweet  Williams  were 
among  our  best  flowers,  large  masses  of  them  being  very  fine. 
Stocks  and  Asters  do  not  do  well  with  as,  and  the  only  few  plants 
we  bad  of  the  trae  Myosotis  dissitiflora  disappeared  daring  the 
dry  weather  in  May. 

Manure  as  it  is  usually  understood  has  no  existence  here ;  neither 
have  we  any  approved  earth  closets.    We  have  sifted  ashes,  refuse 
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soil,  and  night  toi],  and  we  make  the  most  of  the  miztare.  This 
native  gaano  is  applied  to  all  sorts  of  crops,  hoth  flowers  and 
regetables,  it  is  even  used  for  plants  in  pots ;  and  I  mar  state 
here  that  if  a  sufficient  quantity  of  it  comd  be  had  instead  of 
being  sent  down  sewers  to  the  sea,  both  farming  and  gardening 
wonld  be  immensely  the  better  for  it— Pbtbb  Febgubov,  Monk 
Wearmouth, 

THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

Pilgrim AGBS  from  distant  parts  of  the  country  are  made  by  many 
who  are  interested  in  summer  garden  decoration  to  Uie  parks  of  the 
metropolis,  where  the  different  styles  of  bedding  are  so  well  repre- 
sented. Bat  after  all  the  visitors  are  in  the  minority,  and  the 
infinitely  greater  number  of  gardeners  and  garden  admirers  have  to 
content  themselves  with  descriptive  accounts  of  the  beds  and  the 
plants  that  are  employed,  with  the  object  of  ninins  information  that 
may  be  nsefnlly  turned  to  account  in  fumishing  Uieir  own  gardens 
or  those  for  which  they  are  responsible.  A  few  notes  on  the  gardening 
in  the  London  parks  will,  therefore,  not  be  unacceptable  at  the  present 

time.  

HYDE  PABK. 

"  Hyde  Park  is  yery  good  this  year  "  is  an  expression  that  has  been 
frequently  heard  this  season,  and  not  many  wno  have  examined  the 
flower  beds  will  dispute  the  accuracy  of  tnat  verdict  For  several 
weeks  after  the  planting  was  done  the  weather  was  miserably  cold, 
and  the  more  tender  plants,  such  as  Iresines  and  some  of  the  sub- 
tropicals,  made  slow  progress  :  but  latterly  the  days  have  been  bright 
if  not  hot,  the  beds  have  filled  well,  and  have  been  bright  with  both 
flowers  and  foliage.  There  are  perhaps  more  flowers  than  usual — 
Pelargomums — and  a  less  number  of  carpet  or  tapestry  beds,  but 
what  there  are  of  the  latter  are  highly  finished  examples. 

The  best  route  for  a  gardener  to  traverse  is  to  enter  the  Park  at 
the  Marble  Arch,  pass  along  the  marffin  to  Hyde  Park  Comer  near 
the  Wellington  Monument,  and  he  will  thus  "catch "  the  tapestry 
and  flower  beds  ;  then  turn  to  the  right,  sUll  near  tiie  margin,  and  go 
on  to  the  Albert  Gate.  Then  turning  to  the  right  again  he  will  see  the 
subtropical  examples,  which  culminate  in  the  beautiful  dell  near  the 
Berpentine ;  a  walk  from  there  "■  cuts ''  across  diagonally  back  to 
Hvde  Park  Comer  and  past  some  large  beds  filled  with  omamental- 
foliaged  plants.  The  route  is  not  a  long  one,  not  much  more  than  a 
mile^  and  a  great  deal  more  is  to  be  seen  than  can  be  told  about  here ; 
but  it  is  to  be  feared  all  the  beds  cannot  be  seen  now  at  their  best,  as 
the  tempestuous  wind  of  the  22nd  and  28rd  inst,  driving  with  great 
force  from  the  west,  can  scarcely  fail  to  have  been  very  injurious  to 
the  foliage  and  flowers. 

From  the  Marble  Arch  onwards  the  ribbon  border  on  the  left  has 
been  gay,  the  front  line  of  Lobelia  Blue  Stone  very  rich.  This  is  an 
excellent  variety  where  a  dark  dense  colour  is  wanted.  Amongst  the 
Pelargonium  beds  on  the  lawn  Mrs.  A.  Miles,  a  fine  pink  bedder ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  ^le  cerise,  very  pleasing  :  Pioneer,  cherry  crimson  j 
and  Little  Carr,  bright  scarlet,  attract  notice.  We  next  come  to  a 
glowing  bed  of  the  fine  old  nosegay  rariety  Fire  King,  edged  with 
the  variegated  Queen  of  Queens,  and  margined  with  Lobelia  Bine 
King,  the  latter  a  pale  bright  blue,  fine  for  large  beds.  A  mass  of 
Maurice  Bemardin,  a  salmon  oculated  Pelargonium,  is  evidently  one 
of  the  best  bedders  of  its  class,  and  contrasts  well  with  the  bright 
John  Gibbons  not  far  distant ;  but  brighter  still  perhaps  is  the  older 
—almost  ancient  for  a  Zonal  Pelargonium— Triomphe  de  Stella.  A 
bed  now,  very  different  and  very  attractive,  compels  a  pause  ;  it  is  a 
large  oblong,  and  is  planted  diagonally  with  Pelargonium  Yerona,  a 
dwarf  variety  with  gieenish-yellow  foliage  and  pale  rosy-lilac  flowers, 
and  Iresine  Lindem  in  alternate  rows.  It  is  edged  with  a  silver- 
leaved  Pelargonium,  banded  with  Alteraanthera  amosoa  and  margined 
with  Echeverias  set  in  Sedum  glaucnm :  the  coflibination  is  very 
striking.  The  terminal  bed  of  uiis  group  is  a  round  one,  having 
several  plants  of  Dracsdna  rubra  growing  from  a  carpet  of  Alter- 
nanthera.  The  edging  is  of  Mentha,  with  Chamaspuce  diacantha  at 
intervals,  and  a  margin  of  Echeverias. 

We  are  now  at  Qrosvenor  Gate,  and  find  another  series  of  very  fine 
beds  to  Mount  Street,  all  edged  with  Robert  Fish  Pelargonium,  yellow, 
banded  with  Lobelia  pumila  magnifica  margined  with  Antennaria 
tomen  tosa.  The  Lobelia  is  singularly  rich  and  fine.  There  are  several 
mixed  beds  here,  which  afford  agreeable  relief  to  the  Pelargoniums. 
For  instance,  a  mass  of  Solanum  margaritaoeum  with  a  groundwork 
of  purple  Pansies,  and  the  variegated  Abutilon  Thompsoni  springing 
from  a  mass  of  dark  Heliotrope,  are  both  pleasing.  Near  is  a  very 
bright  deep  scarlet  bed  of  PeUkrgonium  Sir  Henry  S.  Stanhope,  very 
good,  and  opposite  a  rich  mass  ofthe  glowins  crin»son  Rev.  F.  Atkin- 
son. Rose  Bradwardine  has  succumbed  to  the  showers  and  is  not  a 
safe  bedder,  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  William  Thomson ;  but 
Ernest,  orange  scarlet,  is  free  and  fine,  and  there  are  also  grand  beds 
of  Mrs.  Holden  and  Fire  King.  More  mixed  beds  follow— namely, 
Abutilon  Boule  de  Niege  in  a  groundwork  of  A.  vexillarium  ;  MeJi- 
anthus  major  with  a  carpet  of  Alteraanthera  magnifica,  both  of  which 
are  admired ;  while  Solanum  Balbisi  mixed  with  Perilla  has  a  singular 
effect,  the  whitish  Potato-like  flowers  contrasting  effectively  with 
the  almost  black  folia^.     A  few  more  fine  Pelargonium  beds  are 

C.  Schwind,  rich  glowing  crimson,  excellent ;  Sibylla,  a  fine  pink ; 

D.  Rawson,  cherry  crimson,  nerhapa  the  best  of  its  colour :  but  Capt 
Holden  is  very  fine ;  Gertrude,  salmon,  good ;  and  Lady  Bailey,  one 


of  the  finest  pinks  for  pots  or  beds.  Some  mixtures  of  silver-varie- 
gated Pelargoniums  Princess  Alexandra  and  Miss  Einssbnij— 'the 
two  best— and  Violas  have  a  pretty  effect.  The  end  bed  m  this 
section  is  groundwork  of  Sedum  arachnoidenm,  which  has  a  cnrions 
effect  dotted  with  large  Agaves. 

We  are  now  at  South  Street,  and  onward  to  Stanhope  Gate  the 
edgings  are  Lobelia  Blue  King,  free  and  fine  as  associated  with  varie- 
gated Pelargonium  Ariosto,  of  the  Manglesfi  type,  but  more  resembling 
Duke  of  Edinburgh.  Passing  a  bed  of  Heliotrope  Jean  d' Amour,  a 
fine  dark  sort,  a  glowing  crimson  mass  of  Calceolaria  Bijou,  and  a 
mixture  of  Acacia  lophantha  and  Iresine,  we  came  to  some  tapestry 
beds,  which  are  certamly  admirable  examples  of  this  style  of  deco- 
ration. In  the  first  bed  are  central  panels  and  circles  of  Alter- 
nanthera  venicolor,  surrounded  with  a  scroll  of  A.  magnifica.  Then 
comes  a  band  of  Sedum  brevifolinm  majus,  between  which  and  a 
string  of  Kleinia  repens  are  angles  of  Altemanthera  paronychToidee 
aurea,  the  bed  being  completed  with  marginal  lines  of  Meaembiyan- 
themum  cordifolium  variegatum,  Altemanthera  amcsna,  and  £ehe- 
verias.  The  next  bed  is  totally  dissimilar  in  design.  It  is  prindpallv 
an  association  of  Altemantheras— bars  and  lines  of  A.  amoena,  panels 
of  A.  p.  aurea,  a  star  set  in  Golden  Feather  on  a  groundwork  of 
A.  p.  major,  and  a  margin  of  Antennaria  tomentosa.  The  splendid 
colour  of  the  Altemantheras  is  very  noticeable,  and  the  bed  is  rich 

?et  chaste.  The  last  bed  to  be  noticed  is  possibly  still  more  striking, 
'wo  heart-shaped  designs  of  Alteraanthera  paronychyoides  major 
and  p.  aurea  point  towards  the  centre.  These  are  banded  with  a 
gracefully  arranged  scroll  of  Hemiaria  glabra,  the  deepest  BrscB« 
the  dwarfest,  and  the  most  hardy  of  all  green  carpet  plants.  There 
are  central  panels  of  Pachyphyton  bracteoenm,  and  outer  crescent- 
shaped  masses  of  Altemanthera  amoena  in  brilliant  colour,  and 
A.  p.  aurea  in  the  finest  possible  condition ;  the  bed  is  margined 
with  Echeverias.  These  Ms  are  perhaps  nearly  faultless,  and  as 
regards  designs,  colour,  and  excellence  of  condition  leave  little  or 
nothing  to  be  desired. 

Little  can  be  said  about  the  subtropical  department,  further  than 
that  the  Palms,  Tree  Ferns,  Cordylines,  and  other  omamental-foliaeed 
plants  are  disposed  with  neat  taste,  and  that  the  dell  near  the  Ser- 
pentine has  been  furnished  with  a  masterly  hand.  Both  Mr.  Brown 
and  his  experienced  assistant,  Mr.  Chamberlain,  are  to  be  congra- 
tulated on  making  this  f^reat  park  so  attractive  to  the  vast  crowds 
which  have  risited  it  during  Uie  present  season. 


BLACK  CHAMPION  CURRANT. 

When  this  rariety  was  exhibited  before  the  Fmtt  Committee 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  at  South  Kensington  in  Angnst 
last,  the  wonderful  size  of  the  fmit  and  the  profusion  in  which  it 
was  borne  on  the  sprays  commanded  much  attention.  It  appeared 
to  be  freely  admitted  that  such  a  fine  Currant  had  not  previously 
been  seen  on  the  Committee  table,  which  from  time  to  time  con- 
tains examples  of  the  best  fruits,  new  and  old,  that  are  produced 
in  this  country.  It  was  exhibited  by  W.  H.  Dunnett,  Esq.,  of 
Stonr  House,  Dedham,  Essex,  and  was  unanimously  awarded  a 
first-class  certificate.  The  great  sice  of  the  fmit  exhibited  on 
that  occasion  may  in  a  measure  have  been  the  result  of  generous 
soil,  but  if  the  variety  were  not  of  intrinsic  excellence  no  kind  of 
soil  could  have  produced  such  remarkable  results.  We  presume 
that  soil  equal  to  that  in  which  Mr.  Dnnnett  grew  the  Black 
Champion  is  to  be  found  in  thousands  of  gardens,  and  in  the 
course  of  a  year  or  two  it  will  be  reasonable  to  expect  that  many 
cultivators  will  have  produced  fmit  equal  to  that  first  exhibited, 
and  not  unfaithfully  represented  in  the  annexed  engraying. 
Plants  of  the  Black  Champion  Cnriant  will  be  distributed  during 
the  present  autumn  by  Messrs.  James  Carter  k  Co.  at  prices  that 
will  be  found  in  their  autumn  catalogue. 

STANDARD  ROSES. 

I  MUST  confess  that  I  mbbed  my  eyes  when  I  came  to  the  sig- 
nature of  the  short  article  on  this  subject  in  last  week's  Journal, 
and  found  tbat  it  bore  the  name  of  so  old  a  grower  as  Mr.  W. 
Paul ;  but  on  reading  it  a  second  time  the  authorship  was  very 
apparent.  May  I,  as  old  a  rosarian  as  the  writer,  answer  his 
question,  *' Whence  this  cry  against  standard  Roses?"  and  refer 
to  some  other  statements  made  in  one  of  the  most  misleading 
articles  on  the  Rose  I  have  eyer  read.  Why  are  they  not  more 
grown,  then?  1,  Because  of  their  dearaess.  Standard  Roses  are 
generally  quoted  at  about  three  times  the  price  of  dwarfs.  If  the 
advantages  were  three  times  as  great  this  might  be  tolerated, 
but  as  that  is  not  the  case  it  mnst  act  as  a  deterrent.  2,  Their 
ugliness.  A  mop  of  Roses  at  the  top  of  a  stick  is  not,  in  the 
minds  of  many,  an  ideal  of  beauty.  3,  Their  liability  to  injury 
from  frost  The  winters  of  1880  and  1881  destroyed  them  in  all 
directions  by  thousands,  and  in  the  neighbourho  »d  of  Brie  Comte 
Robert  by  millions,  and  persons  who  have  paid  dearly  for  a  thing 
that  succumbs  to  a  severe  winter  are  not  likely  to  repeat  the  ex- 
periment   It  is  for  these  reasons  that  standard  Roses  are  not  the 


fcTonribi  no«r  thmt  ttey  omie  ware.    Mr.  P»nl  ftpprorei  ot  the      eye  ud  now,  but  I  hil  to  see  tbii  «di«ntiBP.    They  are  only  to 
mjaig  of  bis  hiend,  who  Mid  they  brottjht  the  Bow  nearer  to  the      be  employed  »t  the  back  »;w  ot  a  roteij,  •id  how  a  person  i«  to 


t«i  at  them  withont  walkhif  orcx hia boiden  I  am  at  ■  lixa  to      tionableandinooireet.  Iihooldlikelokn  wwhoaretheaibibiton 

Imasiiie.  who  grow  Bosea  foi  one  Tear  and  nerer  care  for  tbunaiterwKrds? 

Mr.  Faul'iobMrrationiaboiittaaiden  plant!  are  the  mottobjec-      There  are  a  lew  Boie»,  aach  aa  Horace  Tene^  XaTler  Olibo,  and 
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two  or  three  more,  which  are  each  indifferent  gprowerg  that  they 
are  best  in  their  first  year,  bat  there  are  only  four  in  the  National 
Rose  Society*8  catalogue  that  are  so  marked ;  and  it  may  perhai>s 
surprise  not  only  the  uninitiated  but  Mr.  W.  Paul  himsdf  to  hear 
that  Mr.  Baker  of  Exeter,  who  won  the  challenge  trophy  last  year, 
never  exhibited  from  maidens,  and  that  his  plants  were  four  or 
five  years  old ;  that  Mr.  Whitwell,  who  won  the  challenge  trophy 
this  year,  does  not  grow  maiden  plants,  and  neither  of  them  grows 
standards.  Of  course  growers  for  sale,  budding  large  quantities 
every  year,  have  always  plenty  of  maiden  blooms,  but  it  would  be 
news  to  them  that  they  threw  away  their  plants  I 

It  is  not  every  grower  who  can  visit  large  nurseries  and  see  the 

Slants  in  growti),  and  were  he  t)  do  so  he  is  apt  to  get  confused 
7  the  number.  He  has  now,  if  he  will  depend  on  it,  a  reliable 
guide  in  the  catalogue  of  exhibition  Roses  issued  by  the  National 
Rose  Society,  which  has  been  carefully  prepared,  and  in  which 
every  needful  information  is  given. — Robabian. 


SANDY  AND  DISTRICT  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

This  Society,  which  from  small  beginnin.^  now  holds  position  as  the 
chief  horticultural  society  of  Bedforaahire  and  the  distnct,  celebrated 
its  fourteenth  annual  Exhibition  on  the  25th  inst.  In  the  grounds  of 
J.  N.  Foster,  Esq.,  Sandy  Place,  notwithstanding  the  persistently 
intermittent  showers  throughout  the  day,  and  which  at  4  P.M.  cul- 
minated in  a  heavy  downpour  of  rain  accompanied  by  thunder,  drew 
large  namben  of  visitors,  who  were,  however,  chienv  clad  in  sober 
grey  and  black,  showing  that  the  fair  sex  were  largely  deprived  of  a 
pleasant  holiday,  and  itis  feared  that  the  Committee,  although  backed 
by  a  good  subscription  list,  must  be  financially  sufferers.  In  every 
other  respect  the  Show,  which,  somewhat  after  American  fashion, 
embraces  under  its  win^  horticulture,  farm  produce,  poultry,  pigeons, 
birds,  bees,  and  industnal  work,  was  a  repeated  success. 

The  show  of  plants  at  Sandy,  although  always  a  good  one,  not- 
withstanding the  liberal  prizes  offered,  does  not  usually  attract  much 
competition  extraneous  from  the  locality,  the  deficiency,  however, 
being  well  supplied  by  the  district.  ICr.  G.  Parker  of  the  Rugby 
Nurseries  has  for  several  years  past  been  the  chief,  if  not  the  sole, 
representative  of  the  professional  large  plant-growers  at  the  Sandy 
Show^  and  on  this  occasion  he  well  sustained  his  reputation  by 
secnnng  the  first  place  in  the  open  class  for  ten  stove  and  greenhouse 
plants  in  flower,  and  although  little  novelty  appeared  in  nis  collec- 
tion, his  plants  were  fine  specimens,  wonderfully  healtb]r,  and  well 
bloomed  for  the  season  ;  AlLamandas,  Bipladenia,  Statice  intermedia, 
and  Stepbanotis  being  in  most  creditable  condition.  The  second  prize 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Rabbitt,  gardener  to  General  Pearson,  The 
Hazells,  Sandy,  for  well-grown  specimens,  including  a  good  example 
of  Lasiandra  macrantha,  a  beautiful  Melastomaceons  plant  with  viofet- 
colonred  fiowers,  but  not  frequently  seen  at  exhibitions  on  account 
of  the  frailty  of  its  blooms.  For  six  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  in 
flower  in  the  gardeners'  class,  Mr.  Redman,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Good- 
games,  Esq.,  St.  Neots,  was  first  with  excellent  specimens.  In  foliage 
plants  Mr.  G.  Claydon,  gardener  to  J.  H.  Astell,  Esq.,  Woodbury 
Hal!,  St.  Neots,  had  a  good  collection  of  six,  contaiiiing  a  fine  plant 
of  Alocasia  Yeitchii,  and  received  first  honours. 

In  the  open  class  for  twelve  Zonal  Palargoniums  Mr.  Rabbitt  had 
admirably  grown  and  profusely  fiowered  examples.  Dazzlcr,  Col. 
Holden,  Jealousy,  Chas.  Seely,  bright  vermilion  scarlet  with  white 
eye ;  and  a  very  dwarf  and  floriferouR  variety  named  Ernest  Favre, 
moat  distinct  and  striking  flowers,  white  with  a  well-defined  red  eje, 
sent  to  Mr.  Rabbitt  as  a  gratis  addition  to  a  collection  by  Mr.  Cannell, 
and  from  which  it  would  seem  that  rubbish  is  not  always  ffiven  by 
the  trade  to  compensate  for  carriage.  A  seedling  semi-double  Zonal 
Pelargonium  named  Emily  Carbon,  from  Mr.  Carbon  of  Peterborough, 
which  had  deep  pink  fiowers  and  an  apparent  white  centre,  seemed 
distinct  and  promising. 

Fine  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  were  shown  by  Mr.  Tillbrook, 
gardener  to  B.  Brown,  Esq.,  Hemingf ord,  Hunts,  in  the  collection  of  six 
varieties,  and  for  which  he  was  placed  first,  the  centre  plant  being 
a  grand  Dicksonia  antarctica.  Mr.  Claydon  was  second  with  almost 
equally  well-g^own  plants.  For  four  hardy  Ferns  Mrs.  J.  H.  Astell 
was  first  with  Athyriums  Filix-fcemina  plumosum  and  Yictorie, 
Osmunda  cristata,  and  Lomaria  chilensis,  all  large  and  well-grown 
plants. 

Roses,  considering  the  season  and  the  recent  rough  weather,  were 
in  good  form  and  force.  Messrs.  Paul  Al  Son,  Cheshunt,  being  placed 
first  in  the  open  class  lor  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  distinct 
varieties,  their  best  blooms  consisting  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Madame 
Willermoz,  La  Roei^re,  and  White  Baroness.  Mr.  J.  House,  Peter- 
borough, was  a  good  second,  having  A.  K.  Williams,  Comtesse 
Serenye,  and  Madame  Eugene  Verdier,  a  good  autumn  Rose  of  the 
type  of  Lselia,  in  fine  condition.  Mr.  G.  Parker,  Ru^by,  was^hird. 
Messrs.  Paul  A  Son  also  showed  a  boxful  of  their  new  white  Baroness, 
almost  pure  white,  and  of  fine  form.  Mr.  House  also  showed  a  box 
of  the  oeautiful  orange-apiicot  Rose,  William  Allen  Richardson, 
a  Tea-scented  buttonhole  variety,  probably  destined  to  be  grown 
largely  for  market.  In  the  amateuni'  class  for  twenty-four  blooms, 
not  less  than  twelve  distinct  varieties,  the  Rev.  W^  H.  Jackson, 
Btagsden  Yicarage,  Bedford,  was  first  with  fine  large  blooms,  having 


food  fiowers  of  A.  K.  Williams,  Baroness  Rothschild,  and  Mdlle.  E. 
'erdier.  The  Rev.  B.  L.  Fellowes,  Wimpole  Rectory,  Boyston,  was 
second,  his  best  flowers  being  Marie  Yan  Houtte  and  Madame  Sophie 
Fropot.  C.  E.  Cuthell,  Esq.,  Chapel  Croft,  Dorking,  was  third,  Duke 
of  Teck  and  Marie  Yan  Houtte  being  very  flue  in  his  stand.  For  the 
six  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Burton,  Sawtiy,  was  firsts  his  bloom  of  Pierre 
Netting  being  the  best  flower,  and  his  stand  one  of  the  prettiest  in 
the  Show. 

Dahlias,  not  for  competition,  were  finely  staged  by  Messrs.  Paul  and 
Son,  some  of  the  best  being  Christopher  Bidlejr,  Royal  Queen  (mauve), 
Lord  Chelmsford,  Jss.  Yick  fmaroon),  Mrs.  Saunders  (yellow  witn 
white  tip),  and  F.  Smith.  An  attractive  stand  of  single  Dahlias 
came  from  Mr.  E.  M.  Jones,  Cambridge,  and  Gladiolus  from  Mr. 
Parker.  Asters  were  not  good,  but  a  fine  stand  of  double  Zinnias 
came  from  Mr.  A.  Chapman  of  Tempeford  Mill,  and  African  Mari- 

folds,  as  usual  at  this  Show,  were  good,  the  best  coming  from  Mr. 
'.  Meyer  of  Orwell. 

Fruit  was  neither  so  good  nor  so  largely  shown  as  last  year,  but  Mr. 
Tillbrook's  first-prize  collection  of  six  varieties^  consisting  of  Muscat 
and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarmes,  and  Plums,  were 
admirable  examnles  of  cultivation.  In  the  amateurs'  class  for  four 
varieties  Mrs.  D.  Brown,  *Langf ord,  was  the  premier  prizewinner. 
For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Tillbrook  was  placed  first  with 
fine  and  well-coloured  Alicantes,  and  Mr.  J.  W.  Bhephard,  Great 
Stauffhton,  Hunts,  second  with  almost  equally  good  Black  Ham- 
burghs.  For  white  Grapes  the  Judges  had  a  difficult  task  in  deciding 
between  fine  but  not  highly  finished  bunches  of  Muscats  and  very  fine 
and  well-finished  bunches  of  Buckland  Sweetwater.  Flavour,  however, 
carried  the  honours,  which  fell  to  Mr.  Tillbrook,  who  was  also  first 
for  his  Alicantes  :  Mr.  G.  R.  AUis,  gardener  to  Jos.  Bhuttleworth,  Esq., 
Old  Warden.  Beds,  being  second  with  Black  Hambnrghs  in  the  same 
class.  Peaches  and  Nectarines^  although  largely  shown,  were  not  in 
^ood  colour,  want  of  sun  having  evidently  told  on  them.  Apples 
included  some  very  fine  dishes  of  Lord  Suffield.  In  Plums  a  fine  dish 
of  the  Diamond  was  attractive,  and  Morello  Cherries  were  well 
shown. 

Ye^etables  were  well  represented  in  all  the  divisions.  Potatoes 
especially  so.  and  but  slight  indications  of  disease  apparent.  For  the 
collection  of  eight  varieties  of  vegetables  Mr.  C.  Ellis,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  Orr,  Pemberley  House,  Bedford,  was  first,  having  large  and 
handsome  red  Tomatoes,  fine  Superlative  Peas,  Cauliflowers,  and 
Turnips  in  his  tray  ;  Mr.  G.  Yines,  gardener  to  H.  Thornton,  Esq., 
Kempston  Grange,  being  a  very  close  second. 

The  best  collection  of  Potatoes  was  shown  in  the  market  gardeners' 
tent  by  Mr.  E.  J.  Darnell  of  Sandy,  and  consisted  of  the  following 
varieties,  all  of  good  size,  clean,  sound,  and  correctly  named — viz., 
Woodstock  Kidney,  Early  Hammersmith,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Yicar 
of  Laleham,  Schoolmaster,  Radstock  Beauty,  Myatt's  Prolific,  Inter- 
national Kidney,  Pride  of  Ontario.  Snowflake,  Grampian,  Irish 
Flounders,  Improved  Peachblow,  Early  Shaw,  Trophy,  and  Magnum 
Bonnm.  In  this  division  the  Judses  had  the  good  sense  to  give  the 
preference  to  a  good  saleable  sample  of  Magnum  Bonum  over  a  large 
and  handsome  dozen  of  Intemation^  Kidney,  which,  although  cap- 
tivating as  an  exhibition  variety,  is  practically  useless  for  market 
garden  purposes.  In  the  single-dish  classes  Scnoolmaster  continued 
to  hold  first  position  in  white  rounds ;  International  and  Magnum 
Bonum  chiefly  in  white  kidneys :  Mr.  Bresee  or  Peerless  Rose  and 
Pride  of  Ontario  in  coloured  xidneys ;  and  Yicar  of  Laleham  and 
Triumph  as  coloured  rounds.  Beauty  of  Hebron  well  to  the  front  in 
both  capacities,  and  from  nearly  all  sources  this  is  spoken  of  as  the 
best  of  all  the  American  type.  Fillbasket  seems  to  be  a  good  new 
flat  round  white  of  the  Model  class.  Reading  Russet  as  exhibited  is 
a  handsome  pink-tinted  fiattish  tuber,  but  showed  no  indication  of 
russet  on  the  skin.  Not  a  single  dish  of  Regent  and  only  one  of 
Yictoria  was  visible. 

In  Peas  it  is  noticeable  that  the  prizes  in  nearly  all  cases  at  this 
season  were  awarded  for  dishes  of  the  Omega  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra 
types,  of  which  some  fine  specimens  were  shown.  Onions  were  on 
the  whole  inferior  and  somewhat  weathered.  The  only  good  novelty 
remarkable  in  this  department  was  Carters'  Silver  Ball,  a  good  globe- 
shaped  bulb  with  dear  silver  skin,  shown  sound,  and  having  the  ap- 
pearance of  being  a  better  keeper  than  the  other  white  variety.  The 
best  brace  of  Cucumbers,  a  good  strain  of  Telegraph,  came  from  the 
Rev.  W.  H.  Jackson. 

The  nomenclature  at  this  Show  was  generally  very  defective  and 
incorrect,  and  it  is  a  pity  that  in  a  district  where  growers  might  be 
expected  to  profit  by  such  an  exhibition  that  more  rigid  reguuttions 
in  this  respect  are  not  enforced.  Some  remarkable  orthographical 
curiosities  were  observable  amongst  the  Potatoes;  '^Trofen  per 
Taotto  "  (Trophy  Pototo),  "Buautey  of  Eberion"  (B«iuty  of  Hebron), 
"  Pride  of  Tareor  "  (Pride  of  Ontario), "  Inter  Nashneiol,"  and  «  Pride- 
taker  "  being  a  few  of  the  distinctions  conferred  on  these  worthy 
vegetables. 

Paoking  Fruit. — ^In  the  report  of  the  meeting  of  the  Royal 
Horticultural  Society  (page  188)  it  is  stated  Messrs.  Rivers  &  Son 
exhibited  Nectarines  whicn  tasted  of  the  packing  material— some 
rough  moss,  similar  remarks  also  applying  to  tJie  ^Mrs  sent.  Were 
the  fruits  sent  first  wrapped  in  tissue  paper  or  packed  without  this  ? 
Xhave  packed  quantities  in  moss  this  season,  but  have  heard  no 
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cpiaplaintey  but  probablj  if  I  did  not  first  enoloflethe  frnit  in  timne 
paper  the  case  would  be  different.  If  Messrs.  Rivers  employed 
paper  I  shall  have  to  test  m^  present  meUiod,  or  at  all  OTents  make 
inquiries  of  those  whoe^t  frnit.— W.  L  M. 


1881-2.    From  those  figures  it  wUl  be  seen  that  throughout  England, 


MANURE  USED  AT   LONGLEAT. 

No  doubt  Mr.  Taylor  has  been  harraased  with  the  oriticisms 
which  his  yalaable  treatise  on  the  caUare  of  tiie  Vine  has  pro- 
duced. He  "has  written  a  book,"  and  must  take  the  oonse- 
races  ;  but  I  hope  and  believe  that  the  pleasures  which  he  will 
ve  from  his  useful  work  will  greatly  exceed  the  annoyances 
which  it  will  entaiL  He  must  pardon  me,  nevertheless,  if  I  recall 
to  his  remembrance  the  words  with  which  '*  Sinolb-handed  ** 
finished  his  first  remarks  on  this  treatise  at  page  73,  No.  1766,  of 
the  Journal  nf  ffortieulture,  **  In  conclusion,**  he  writes,  "  let 
me  hope  that  Mr.  Taylor  will  not  be  treated  as  he  has  treated 
other  writers.  He  has,  he  says^  nerer  read  any  treatise  on  Vine 
culture,  and  laid  down  the  only  book  he  ever  took  up  on  the  subject 
whenever  he  found  that  he  could  not  agree  to  all  tiiat  was  in  it. 
Of  all  Mr.  Taylor's  mistakes  this  was  the  greatest  .  •  •''  Had  he 
taken  to  heart  the  good  advice  which  is  given  to  lum  in  this  pas- 
sage I  am  inclined  to  think  that  his  remarks  concerning  my 
quotations  and  my  implicit  belief  in  chemists  might  have  been 
suppressed* 

I  can  assure  Mr.  Tavlor  that,  at  all  events,  I  have  no  doubt  that 
the  high  opinion  which  his  brother  horticulturists  have  expressed 
(tf  his  labour  (as  well  as  Dr.  Voelcker's  view  of  the  feeble  nature 
at  earth-doeet  manure)  '*is  substantially  oonect,"  and  that  I  have 
every  faith  in  the  statement  that  **  a  similar  example  of  culture  " 
as  that  at  Longleat  **  has  not  been  attained  at  the  same  time  in 
the  Queen's  dominions.'*  But  all  this  may  be  the  case,  and  yet 
Mr.  Taylor  may  be  attributing  to  a  manure  that  which  is  rather 
due  to  his  skUl  in  managing  growth.  He  once  changed  his 
opinion  as  to  the  character  of  the  soil  he  was  dealing  with,  at 
another  time  he  thought  that  he  could  grow  his  Yines  without 
lime  as  well  as  he  could  with  ii^  and  on  the  25th  June  last  he 
gave  us  the  highest  tesUmony  on  the  value  of  Standen's  manure, 
which  he  now— after  no  greater  interval  than  two  months— recalls, 
and^as  I  venture  to  think,  without  sufficient  proof  that  the  charac- 
ter of  the  manure  is  no  longer  what  it  was.  Now  in  all  Uiese 
cases  he  must  have  thought,  when  holding  such  confessedly 
erroneous  opinion^  that  they  were  "based  on  something  more 
than  theory ; "  and  supposing  a  chemist's  analysis  should  show 
that  he  is  right  in  his  view  that  there  has  been  a  falling-off  in  the 
quality  of  Standen's  manure,  would  it  be  *'  madness  "  on  my  part» 
as  the  manure  **  has  proved  practically  to  be  of  the  greatest  pos- 
sible value,  to  throw  it  aside  simpler  because  a  professor,  however 
eminent,  cannot  find  the  fertilising  ingredients  in  it,"  though 
backed  up  bv  the  concurrent  testimony  of  Mr.  Taylor  7  Yet  this 
is  the  attitude  of  things,  in  my  mind,  as  respects  the  efficacy  of 
earth-closet  manure. 

Like  Mr.  Taylor,  I  have  often  ''  wondered  why  the  earth-doeet 
mtem  has  not  been  adopted  to  a  greater  extent,"  but  I  oonfcFS 
uat  it  had  not  occurred  to  me  as  an  explanation  that  '*  chemists 
aie  responsible  for  it."  I  had  thought  that  chemists  had  merely 
cooolusively  demonstrated,  by  showing  that  they  could  find  but  a 
small  quantity  of  fertilising  iiigredlents  in  St,  that  the  condusions 
already  arrived  at  by  farmers  were  based  on  grounds  which  could 
no  longer  be  disputed  ;  and  I  for  one  must,  until  Mr.  Taylor  can 
show  me  a  reason  to  change  my  opinion,  continue  to  hold  that 
this  admirable  invention  from  a  sanatory  point  of  view  does  not, 
when  properly  carried  out,  supply  a  manure  which  will  bear 
carriage,  though  it  mav  be  usea  with  great  advantage  by  gentle- 
men having  lioge  establishments  with  garden  ground  adioining, 
or  by  the  cottager ;  or,  again,  though  it  is  an  admirable  system 
both  from  the  sanatorial  and  manuiial  point  of  view  for  work- 
houses, reformatories,  and  prisons  with  gardens  attached  to  them. 

In  condusion,  I  would  commend  Dr.  Vodcker's  careful  and 
conscientious  paper  on  earth-doeet  manure  to  Mr.  Tavlor's  earnest 
perusal.  He  wuL  then  learn  that  Dr.  Yoelcker's  views  are  sup- 
ported not  only  by  the  testimony  of  Dr.  Gilbert^  but  by  the 
opinion  of  that  eminent  agriculturist  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  as  well  as 
by  common  sense ;  and  he  will,  I  trust,  see  that  his  acknowledged 
skill  in  Vine  culture  will  not  be  seriously  affected  by  his  finding 
that  his  y taes,  after  all,  have  owed  more  to  Mr.  Standen's  manures 
Uian  be  is  now  prepared  to  acknowledge. — ^iNQUHunu 


A  Tbar'b  TRn-PLAvmro  nr  Grbat  BniTAnr.— Those  who 
regard  with  dismay  the  cutting-down  of  trees,  and  believe  that  the 
area  of  woodland  in  this  cotmt^  is  gradually  disappearing,  mav  take 
comfort  from  some  of  the  figures  stated  in  the  return  we  publish  else- 
where as  to  the  prices  for  British  timber  realised  during  the  season 


294,800  in  Ireland,  and  40,000  in  Wales.  It  is,  of  conrM,  not  easy  to 
get  absolutely  complete  returns,  but  those  we  give  are  well  within 
the  mark,  and  prove  that  there  is  at  least  some  set-off  against  tree- 
felling  and  the  gradual  increase  of  bricks  and  mortar  in  these 
islands.— (Javriuii  of  Fomtiy,) 


ON  BUDDING  AND  GRAFTING :  or  THE  INFLUENCE 
OF  THE  STOCK  UPON  THE  SCION  AND  VICE  VERSA. 

[Bead  at  a  meeUog  of  the  North  of  Scotland  Hortlcnltiiral  Aaiodatlon 
at  Aberdeen  on  Aognflt  18th,  188S.] 

(^ConUfwed  from  page  174.) 

BY  GRAFTINQ  ON  CBRTAIN  STOCKS    THE   HABITS   OE   GROWTH 

OF  PLANTS  ABE  ALTEyED. 

1.  Fears  grafted  on  the  Quince  do  not  grow  so  strongly  and  are 
more  frnitful  than  those  on  the  Pear  stock. 

2.  Apples  worked  on  the  French  Paradise  stock  do  not  grow  so 
vigorouiBly  as  those  worked  on  the  Doncin,  and  those  on  the  I)oucin 
are  not  nearly  so  strong-growing  as  those  on  the  Crab  or  free  stock. 

3.  Cherries  do  not  grow  so  strongly  when  worked  on  the  Mahaleb 
stock  as  they  do  when  grafted  on  the  wild  Cherry.  These  are  all 
termed  dwarfing  stocks. 

The  Acer  eriocarpum  is  said  in  Loudon's  "  Horticulturist,"  when 
grafted  on  the  Sycamore,  to  attain  double  the  height  of  those  raised 
m>m  seed.  The  common  Lilac  attains  a  large  size  when  grafted  on 
the  Ash. 

4.  Mr.  Fairchild's  experiments  in  1721  on  grafting  the  Evergreen 
Oak  on  the  common  Oak,  and  ^e  Cedar  of  ^banon  on  the  Larch, 
rather  prove  the  converse,  both  scion  and  stock  retaining  their 
natural  character. 

BY  OBAFTING  ON  CERTAIN  STOCKS  WE  ABB  ENABLED  TO  GBOW 

PLANTS  IN  UNCONGENIAL  SOILS. 

1.  The  Quince  roots,  for  example,  extend  near  the  surface,  and 
thus  avoid  a  wet  or  cold  subsoiL  The  Fear  roots  are  sent  down 
into  the  deep  cold  soil.  For  wet  or  moist  heavy  soils,  therefore,  it 
is  found  practicable  to  pluit  Pears  worked  on  the  Quince,  and  on 
dry  shallow  soils  those  worked  on  the  Pear. 

2.  The  French  Paradise  Apple  is  also  a  sur&ce-rooter,  hence  its 
use  in  damp  soils  is  to  be  recommended. 

3.  In  strongly  calcareous  soils  it  -has  been  found  that  what  are 
termed  the  dwarfing  stocks  for  fruit  trees  do  not  succeed.  M.  Du- 
breuil  of  Bouen  fonnd  that  not  the  Plum  but  the  Almond  was  suit- 
able for  the  Feach;  not  the  Faradise  or  Doucin  and  Quince  for 
Apples  and  Pears,  but  the  Crab  and  wild  Pear,  &c. 

THE  8GI0N  INFLUENCES  THE  STOCK. 

The  fiict  that  the  sdon  exerts  a  certain  infiaence  over  the  stock  is 
fully  more  remarkable  than  that  of  the  stock  inflnencing  the  scion. 
It  demonstrates  that  the  sdon  supports  the  stock  as  much  as  the 
sto^  does  the  scion,  and  that  the  sap  flows  in  every  direction.  The 
branches  are,  in  fact,  as  necessary  to  support  the  root  as  the  root  is 
to  support  the  branches. 

1.  The  French  Paradise  Apple  in  the  gardens  at  Chiswick  invari- 
ably dies  when  about  five  or  six  years  old  ;  but  when  grafted  with 
other  varieties  of  Apples  this  tendency  to  die  is  averted,  the  grafted 
trees  living  to  indefinite  periods. 

The  peculiar  power  of  the  buds  of  variegated  plants  inoenlating 
the  stock  on  which  tiiey  are  budded  has  often  been  demonstrated. 

1 .  The  best-known  instance  is  that  of  the  variented  white  Jasmine 
being  budded  by  Mr.  Andmm,  of  the  Physio  Garden  at  Chelsea, 
upon  one  branch  only  of  a  plant  of  Jasminum  revolutnm,  which  is 
green.  Slight  variegation  appeared  the  first  ^ear,  which  increased 
year  after  vear  uniU  the  whole  plant  was  variegated,  although  the 
branch  whidi  was  &rst  budded  was  cut  away  the  second  year. 

2.  Mr.  Noble  records  in  the  6fardener9*  Chronicle^  1871,  ih» 
ffrafting  of  a  golden  variegated  Weeinng  Ash  on  the  common  Ash. 
In  four  different  oases  Ihe  stock  had  thrbwn  out  variegated  shoots. 

8.  Mr.  Symes  records  in  the  Gardeners^  Chronicle^  1877,  tiie 
budding  of  a  number  of  Acer  Negundo  with  the  variegated  variety. 
The  variegation  affected  the  whole  of  the  stocks,  both  above  and 
below  the  point  of  insertion.  Twenty-seven  Ash  stocks  budded 
with  tiie  Ancnba-leaved  variety,  all  of  which  grew  and  looked  well 
Ibr  a  time^  tiie  next  spring  tiie  majority  fell ;  only  three  grew. 
Two-thirds  of  the  number  were  more  or  less  inoculated  with  the 
variegation  of  the  Aucuba,  below  as  well  as  above,  where  they 
werebudded. 

4.  Mr.  Fish  records  in  the  Gardenert^  Chroniclo  that  a  Purple 
Beechy  grafted  about  4  feet  from  the  ground,  at  the  base  of  the  bole 
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a  taft  of  ahoots  with  copper-coloured  leavea  appeared,  and  another 
at  15  feet  aboye. 

5.  M.  Carrierre  records  the  working  of  the  yariegated  form  of 
the  Pittosponim  Tobira  on  the  green-leaved  form.  Though  the 
graft  did  not  grow  the  contact  was  sufficient  to  cause  the  pro- 
duction of  a  yariegated  shoot  below  the  graft. — (Oardenert' 
Chronicle,)      -. 

6.  Passinora  Bnddiana  and  Passiflora  Imp6ratrice  Eugenie  were 
both  grafted  by'M.  Lemoine  of  Nancy  with  a  variegated  scion  of 
Passiflora  quadrangnlaris.  The  gratt  was  inarched,  so  that  the 
stocks  were  not  out  away  above  the  graft  but  aUowed  to  remain » 
From  thia  branch  above  the  graft  branchlets  were  produced  bearing 
variegated  leaves.  The  grafts  did  not  grow  welL — {^Oardcnera* 
Chronicle,  1875.) 

7.  A  golden-leaved  Laburnum  was  budded  on  a  green-leaved 
Laburnum  as  a  stock.  The  buds  were  inserted  at  2  or  8  feet  from 
the  ground.  In  the  course  of  a  few  months  not  only  did  some  of 
the  green-leaved  stocks  produce  golden  variegated  branches  below 
the  point  of  union,  but  golden  suckers  were  thrown  up  from  the 
root — (Meeting  Bt/yal  HorL  Soc,  1875.) 

8.  The  variegated  variety  of  Castanea  vesca  had  been  grafted 
standard  high  on  the  common  Chestnut.  The  graft  took,  but  from 
some  cause  died ;  but  subsequently  a  young  shoot  with  well-marked 
variegation  broke  out  from  near  the  base  of  the  stem. — (^Cvltirated 
FlanU,  Burbidge,  61.) 

9.  llie  well-known  blotched  Breadalbane  Ash  was  produced  fmm 
buds  taken  from  a  yellow-leaved  Ash  in  a  Highland  glen  budded 
into  the  common  Ash. 

10.  A  Mountain  Ash,  upon  which  was  budded  a  variety  with 
variegated  leaves,  commen<>ed  to  push  forth  young  shoots  from  the 
main  body  of  the  stem  below  the  point  where  the  bud  was  inserted. 
In  every  instance  these  had  variegated  leaves.— (Pr<7.  Am,  Pom, 
See,,  1878.) 

11.  A  Potato  scion  set  into  a  Tomato  plant  induced  the  latter  to 
set  small  tubers  in  the  axils  of  its  leaves,  as  are  seen  sometimes  on 
the  tops  of  Potatoes.  The  grafting  of  an  Artichoke  plant  into  a 
Sunflower  caused  the  latter  to  form  tubers  underground. — {Prof, 
Bealf  Ag,  Michigan,) 

12.  Fruit-growers  in  .America  have  noted  that  the  scions  affect 
the  roots  of  the  stocks.  If,  for  example,  part  of  the  same  row  of 
stocks  be  grafted  with  Bartlett  and  Onondago  Pears,  they  can  be 
distinguished  by  their  roots. 

13.  The  cuiious  Cytisus  Adami  or  Purple  Laburnum  is  a  well- 
known  example-^three  distinct  sorts  of  flowers,  all  mixed  on  the 
same  plant.  This  is,  no  doubt,  a  common  Laburnum  inoculated 
with  a  purple  Cytisus.  A  fine  example  of  this  used  to  exist  in 
the  gardens  at  Crathes  Castle,  Banchory.  Numerous  other  well- 
authenticated  examples  of  this  strange  mflnence  of  the  scion  over 
the  stock  might  be  given,  but  my  object  is  attained  in  pointing  out 
that  it  does  exist. 

This  inoculation  of  the  stock  with  the  peculiar  properties  of  the 
scion  must  not  be  confounded  with  that  of  *'  sporting."  because  each 
of  these  are,  or  have  been,  the  direct  result  of  the  budding  or  graft- 
ing, as,  indeed,  they  are  true  reproductions  of  the  scion  in  many 
cases.  It  may  be  noted  that  in  the  majority  of  instances  the  bu^ 
inserted  either  did  not  grow  or  very  soon  died  out  after  being 
worked,  so  that  <he  potency  of  the  contact  seems  to  be  all  the  more 
wonderftiL 

PECULIAB  RBdULTS  OBSBRVABLB  IN  BUDDING  AND  OBAJTINO, 

The  vagaries  of  grafting  and  budding,  if  I  may  so  term  the 
peculiar  preferences  that  particular  varieties  of  fruit  have  for  one 
kind  of  stock,  are  very  remaikable,  and  in  the  present  state  of  our 
knowledge  quite  inexplicable.  For  example,  amongst  Peaches  it  is 
well  known  in  nurseries  that  the  varieties  Grosse  Mignonne  and 
Bellegarde  take  freely  on  the  Brussels  Plum  stock,  but  will  not 
take  on  the  Muscle  rlum.  Other  varieties,  however,  do  so  freely, 
and  what  is  termed  the  Brompton  Plum  stock  suits  them  all  about 
equally  well. 

Amongst  Plums,  Mr.  Bunyard,  Maidstone,  says  the  Belgian 
Pnrple,  although  of  the  Orleans  class,  will  not  succeed  on  the  same 
stocks  as  the  Orleans,  but  does  well  on  the  Muscle  and  Damask 
stocks.  Rivers'  Czar  will  not  do  on  any  but  the  Muscle.  Damsons 
do  not  do  well  on  the  common  Plum  stocks.  Wyedale  Plum  does 
not  take  freely  on  the  Muscle,  but  fruits  early — the  first  year 
instead  of  the  second. 

Amongst  Pears  the  Marie  Louise,  for  example,  and  many  others 
wiU  not  succeed  on  the  Quince.  These  varieties,  if  to  be  grown  on 
the  Quince,  must  be  double- worked — ?'.«.,  work^  on  some  variety 
that  is  itself  worked  on  the  Quince.  The  Beurr^  d'Amanlis  is  often 
used  for  this  purpose.  Some  years  ago  I  made  a  number  of  experi* 
ments  in  grafting  Pears  on  all  sorts  of  stocks,  such  as  Cratsegus 
coccinea,  C.  oxyaoantha,  G.  aoerifolia,  Cotonsaster  frigida  and  laxi- 


flora,  Portugal  Laurel,  Quince,  &c.  The  variety  Winter  Nelis 
appeared  to  take  freely  on  all,  whilst  Marie  Louise  only  succeeded 
on  Cotoneaster  frigida. 

Apples  may  be  grafted  on  a  Pear,  or  a  Plum  upon  a  Cherry ;  in- 
deed, I  have  done  so,  but  such  do  not  last  above  a  year  or  two.  >  The 
Orange  takes  better  on  the  Lemon  than  on  the  Orange,  and  the 
little  iCumquat  will  only  grow  o!l  the  Llmonia  trifoliata. 

The  well-known  Bose  Mar^chal  Niel  will  not  g^w  on  the 
Manetti,  I  am  informed  by^Mr.  Lane,  whilst  on  otiier  stooki  it 
grows  freely. 

Mr.  Noble  of  Sunningdale  informs  me  that  he  uses  the  Auouba 
iaponica  as  a  stock  fbr  Garrya  elliptioa.  What  affinity  is  eiistent 
here? 

Some  trees  seem  to  have  constitutions  fit  lor  anjrthing  ahnoet; 
others  are  most  fastidious — ^vigorous  enough  in  theur  own  natnrs^ 
but  alter  that  ever  so  little,  even  by  the  application  of  an  uncon- 
genial stock  or  scion,  and  it  produces  sickness  and  death. 

Grafting  ConifercB, — A  great  discussion  was  raised  a  few  yetn 
ago  on  the  merits  of  grafting  Coniferss,  especially  those  belonging 
to  the  Abies  and  Pinus  sections,  the  practice  being  generally  con- 
demned as  not  being  calculated  to  produce  good  or  lasting  tzeee. 
Magnificent  examples  to  the  oontnry,  Abies  nobilis  and  Pioea 
pinsapo  60  feet  high  for  example,  may  be  seen  in  Mr.  Anthony 
waterer's  nursery  at  KnaphiU;  and  in  Mr.  NobWs  nursery  At 
Sunningdale  may  be  seen  an  avenue  of  several  score  of  Ab&M 
Nordmanniana  80  feet  in  height — all  perfect  examples  and  dl 
grafted  on  Silver  Fir. 

Potato  Grafting,  ^e, — A  few  years  ago  much  was  written  and 
many  experiments  made  on  crafting  Potatoes,  and  several  graft- 
hybrid  Potatoes  were  supposed  to  have  been  raised,  but  I  mudi 
doubt  if  such  were  the  case.  In  some  cases,  probably,  the  oellular 
tissues  of  the  Potato  did  unite,  but  there  was  little  or  no  aotion 
between  the  stock  and  scion.  An  instance  is  recorded  in  the 
'*  Theory  of  Horticulture  "  of  grafting  the  white  Silenan  Beet 
upon  a  root  of  red  Beet.  A  complete  junction  was  effected,  but  it 
was  a  mere  junction  of  cellular  matter;  each  grew  and  retuned  its 
peculiarity  *'  without  any  interchange  of  contents  through  the  sides 
of  the  cells  in  contact." 

A  variety  of  interesting  topics  and  side  issues  to  this  great  fub- 
ject  suggest  themselves  to  me,  and  might  be  profitably  discussed ; 
but  I  refrain.  I  hope,  if  I  have  not  been  able  to  advance  any- 
thing that  may  be  considered  new  or  instructive  or  of  partionlar 
interest  to  many  of  you,  you  will  believe  in  my  earnest  dedre  to 
do  so,  and  in  fostering  a  genuine  love  of  horticulture  amongst  my 
fellow  countrymen. — A.  F.  Ba&ron,  Chitwiok. 


AUGUST  SHOWS  IN  SOUTH  WALES. 

Fbw  counties  surpass  G-Iamorganshire  in  horticultural  societies  and 
shows.  During  August  there  have  been  more  shows  held  in  it  than 
takes  place  in  all  the  rest  of  Wales  in  a  year.  Upwards  of  £800  has 
been  awarded  in  the  county  for  fruits,  flowers,  and  vegetables—* 
result  which  is  creditable  to  all  concerned,  more  especially  as  Glamor- 
ganshire is  not  renowned  for  the  number  and  splendour  of  its  noble- 
men's seats  and  great  gardens.  Certainly  it  contains  some  of  the 
best  families,  and  no  one  can  complain  of  their  want  of  intersst  in 
horticulture,  although  they  do  not  support  the  shows  to  such  an  ex- 
tent as  is  done  in  many  parts  of  the  country.  This  is  not  to  be  re- 
gretted either,  as  it  is  when  all  grades  of  Society  augment  the  fnnda 
with  their  pounds,  shillings,  and  pence,  and  make  the  shows  with 
their  products,  that  the  most  gratifying  results  are  secured  and  the 
greatest  benefits  accrue.  To  those  sources  the  Glamorgan  shows  owe 
their  success,  and  it  would  be  well  for  the  prosperity  of  our  art  if 
this  system  were  widely  and  generally  followed. 

From  Cardiff  to  Keath,  as  the  Great  Western  Bailway  runs,  is  a 
distance  of  some  thirty  miles,  and  in  this  distance  seven  flower 
shows  were  held  during  August.  Taking  them  in  rotation,  the 
first  was  that  of  the  Margam  Cottaoi  OABDurDia  Soonrr, 
which  took  place  on  the  8rd  of  the  month.  The  last  Show  was  the 
fifth  annual  one.  Competition  is  confined  to  the  parish.  As  the 
funds  have  increased  more  money  has  been  given  m  prises.  This 
year  £6  more  was  taken  as  gate  money  than  on  any  previous  occa- 
sion. ^  A  good  surplus  has  been  left  from  every  show ;  the  reserve 
fund  in  the  bank  i^  over  £40.  Sunshioe  has  t)een  the  rule  at  every 
show,  but  this  "nest  egg**  will  be  very  convenient  in  case  of  any 
misfortune.  Prizes  from  £1  lOt.  downwards  are  given  for  the  beet 
cottage  gardens,  and  for  competition  the  prises  are  offered  chiefly  for 


rally  admitted  that  nothing  has  ever  done  so  much  for  the  good  of 
the  gardens  in  the  parish  as  this  Society.  Certainly  the  majority  of 
the  parishioners  now  possess  much  practical  knowledge  as  to  wnich 
are  the  best  kinds  of  vegetables,  and  many  new  sorts  are  tried  and 
secured  which  would  otherwise  remain  unknown. 

BniDGiKD  SHOW.^This  was  held  on  August  9th.    Many  open 
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attnctire  at  Bridgend  this  buioq,  the  finnc  coming  from  Birennj 
Piioiy,  the  GUmorganBhire  seat  of  Col.  Tnrbenlllo. 

Hbath  Sho-w,— Thia  wme  held  on  the  10th  *nst„  and  is  one  of  the 
best  conducted  shows  in  the  conntrj.  Upwards  of  £800  is  giren  in 
piiiea  annnalij.  The  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  Whittineton,  if  n  Renileman  of 
tha  givtttest  tact  and  energj  and  hin  Committee  work  so  hard  and 
dose  togetber  that  it  would  be  well  in  many  iastanca  were  their 
BTitem  adopted.  Long  liata  o(  committeemen's  name*  oocur  often 
•ooogh,  but  how  uldom  are  they  all  workers.  The  bnrdea  is  gene- 
k11;  thrown  on  two  or  three,  and  failnre  ii  often  the  resnit.     BTeiy 

is  well  known  .   .  ,  ^_ ^ 

We  have  never  u  jet  seen  a  lad  specimen  in  one  of  his  many  collec- 
tioDB.  Golden  Champion  Grape  was  well  shown,  and  waa  justly 
awarded  the  first  piiie  asa  dieh  of  whites.  Black  Hamburghs  were 
shown  in  prime  condition,  from  the  garden  o(  J,  T.  D.  Llewelyn,  &q., 
Fenllergare.  Swansea,  and  the  Carnations  and  Picoteea  ftom  the  same 
aoarce  were  splendid.  The  attecdance  Of  visitors  at  this  Show  is 
always  great,  and  we  were  more  than  pleased  to  eee  the  crowd  aa 
bulky  this  season  aa  ever.  As  before  slated,  no  show  coald  be  better 
manaced,  none  is  worthy  of  greater  support,  and  we  hope  this  will 

AsiBKKKria  Show.— This  vraa  h«ld  on  the  16th,  and  is  oondncted 
on  the  Margam  principle,  and  we  can  only  hope  it  will  support  itself 
t»  well  and  do  as  much  good. 

AberavON  Bhow.— This  is  the  name  of  a  Glamorgan  borongb,  and 
Qie  chief  members  of  the  Corporation  are  on  the  Flower  Show  Com- 
mittee. The  Mayor,  T.  D.  Daniel,  Esq.,  wis  the  OTigiaatorof  the  move- 
ment, and  la  now  tbe  permanent  Pmident.  This  gentleman,  aloog 
with  the  Committee,  workrd  bard  to  aecnte  aucceae,  and  they  were 
richly  rewarded,  as  the  Show  ilaelf  was  most  notable  for  the  great 
merit  of  the  eihibiU.  Subscriptiona  came  in  well,  and  the  attendance 
was  extraordinary.  Tbe  Earl  and  Countesa  of  Jersey  opened  the 
Show,  and  lefors  tha  oloee  it  was  visited  by  many  thooaands  of 
poople,  tbe  receipts  at  the  entrance  gate  being  over  £122.  Mr. 
Cypher's  p'ants  were  again  conapicuona,  and  the  coUeotions  of  irild 
flowers  were  the  finest  I  have  seen  at  any  show. 

Cabsivv  Show.— This  is  always  a  grand  ona.  Thia  vaaritwaa 
hehl  on  AngUBt  ZSrd.  All  the  tents  had  been  erected  on  the  night  of 
tbe  S2nd  in  a  field  close  to  the  town,  and  it  was  intended  to  have  the 
Show  in  them  as  usual  next  day,  but  daring  the  night  the  tents  were 
all  blown  down,  and  a  hurried  arrangeaient  of  tbe  exhibits  bad  to  be 
made  in  tha  Market  Place.  Notwithstanding  this  the  8how  was  a 
most  excellent  one,aIl  the  classes  being  well  filled  with  produce  mnch 
above  the  average  in  quality.  The  best  o(  tbe  plants  came  from  Mr. 
Cypher.  Cheltenham,  and  Mr.  Howells,  Cardiff.  Out  Rosea  were 
nnmeroDS  and  good.  Mr.  Croialing,  Bt.  Fagana,  who  ia  about  to  enter 
In  the  nursery  bnsinees  at  Penartb,  near  Cardifl.  had,  as  usual,  some 

Silendid  Blanda  of  blooms,  and  eecured  tbe  principal  priiea  for  Hybrid 
srpetuats  and  Tea  varieties.  Mr,  Pettigrew,  Ca^ifE  Castle,  also 
showed  well  in  several  of  the  Base  classes. 

Fruit  was  better  than  we  ever  taw  it  here.  The  first-prize  collection 
or  nine  dishes  was  anpecb  and  came  Trom  Hr.  Crossling.  One  of  his 
two  dishes  of  Grapes  was  Alnwick  Beedling,  good  in  aize  of  bunch 
and  beny,  and  finely  finished.  For  Black  Hamburghs  and  Mnsoats 
Mr.  Coomber,  Hendre  Park,  Monmoatb,  was  first,  his  Hamburghs 
being  particularly  fine.  For  any  other  Uack  and  any  other  white 
Orape  Mr.  Pettigrew  waa  first  in  both  instances,  in  one  with  grand 
Alieantes  and  the  other  with  welJ-iipened  Foster's  Beedling.  Pines 
were  numeroos  and  good.  Mr.  Wood,  Haindiff  Court,  Abencavenny, 
showed  some  tary  fine  Queens  and  Smooth  Cayennes.  Mr.  Hawkins, 
Ewenny,  bad  also  some  grand  dishes  of  stone  fruits. 

All  the  priie  money  was  paid  tbe  day  after  Iha  Show,  and  this  ia 
worth  noting,  as  carelessness  in  this  matter  frequently  tells  sadly 
against  a  society  in  time  to  come.  Exhibitors  who  have  a  difficultr 
in  getting  their  priie  money  one  year  are  not  very  anxious  to  do  all 
they  can  for  the  society  the  following  show,  and  we  do  not  btama 
tbem  ;  bat  this  character  does  not  apply  to  the  shows  in  South 
Wales,  and  it  is  our  opinion  that  they  are  a  credit  to  all  connected 
with  them,  and  deserve  to  be  supported  in  every  possible  way. — 

A  EcOTCBHAK   IH  WaLCH. 


tare  of  bamt,  or  ntber  charred,  daj  and  con  mannre,  in  which 
the  growth  of  the  plants  were  moat  vigorons.  Tbey  could  not, 
however,  be  safely  left  out  all  winter  in  mch  a  position,  and  tbe 
beet  of  tbem  were  always  taken  op  and  winter^  in  a  cool  pit, 
tha  roots  being  packed  together  and  toil  worked  amongst  tbem 
as  It  preparing  Rhubarb  roots  for  forcing.  In  drier  borders  plants 
have  survived  the  winter,  but  were  never  so  fine  the  following 
year  as  yonng  plants  were  that  had  been  preaerred,  prepared,  and 
planted  in  rich  fresh  toil.  In  planting  in  Uie  borders  tbe  practioa 
was  to  have  a  barrowful  of  soil  at  band,  dig  ont  a  spadetnl  or 
two  from  the  border  and  spread  it,  add  the  fresh,  and  insert  tbe 
plants.  A  splendid  return  was  always  had  for  tbe  little  labour 
thus  invested,  and  tbe  fresh,  heavy,  and  rich  compost.  Well- 
grown  examples  are  grand  also  in  pots  for  tbe  conservatory  in 
the  antomn.  For  this  purpose  the  dark-leaved  sorts,  L.  falgeni 
or  L.  ignea,  are  well  adapted  ;  but  It  was  the  true  old  green- 
leaved  Bpecice,  L.  cardinalis,  that  I  had  so  fine  in  borders  and  on 
rockeries  thirty  yeara  ago.  It  does  not  appear  to  be  by  any 
means  plentiful  now,  and  it  ought  to  be  increased,  for  no  plant 
will  better  repay  for  good  cnltore  nor  produce  a  more  dauling 
display  under  favourable  circumstances. — A  Retibbd  Oahdeseb. 


MB.  TAYLOR'S  ESSAY  ON  VINE  CULTURE. 


occasion  in  reference  to  Mr.  Taylor  and  his  Vines,  I  am  "aston- 
ished he  Ehould  seek  to  evade  the  responeibilitlev  of  his  mmt- 
tions;"  but  I  can  well  understand  his  confessad  aveteion  to 
"parallel  passages."  As  he  makes  no  Mtisfactory  attempt  to 
defend  himself  in  regard  to  tbe  last  and  other  points  raised  by 
me,  I  feel  I  c*n  safely  leave  tbe  verdict  with  those  of  the  pnbllo 
who  understand  such  matters.  Mr.  Taylor's  attempt  to  divert 
attention  from  the  real  issue  by  proposing  to  compare  our  Grapes 
Is  too  transparent.  It  is  not  his  Qrape-growing  that  is  assailed, 
but  something  else  equally  precious  to  him  I  should  think.  I 
shonld  not  have  bad  the  least  objection  to  accept  his  challenge 
now,  or  at  any  time  since  be  began  (and  if  he  bad  included  other 
fruits  besides  Grapes  I  diould  have  been  still  better  pleased),  had 
he  been  able  to  show  how  the  compnrative  merits  of  our  fruit  was 
going  to  prove  his  avowed  all  but  totsl  ignorance  of  other  people's 
writings  and  systems,  more  particularly  in  view  of  the  tact  that 
he  ia  an  expert  shorthand  writer  and  admits  to  using  it  in  his 
notes  \  hut  he  is  unable  to  do  anything  of  tbe  kind,  and  I  decline 
the  frivolous  and  irrelevant  contest. 

I  have  on  many  occasions  entered  the  lists  among  my  fdlows 
and  equals  and  staked  my  chance  there,  and  that  is  the  course  I 
should  chooee  to  adopt  again  if  so  disposed,  and  I  coatd  boast 
that  I  grew  tbe  best  Grapes  "in  the  Qaeen's  dominions  ;  "  bat  I 
never  did  meet  Mr.  Taylor  on  any  of  these  occasions,  nor  never 
heard  of  him  meeting  anybody  ;  bat  that  is  the  place  I  should 
have  thought  he  would  have  chosen  to  exhibit  his  productiona  had 
he  the  coofidence  he  professes,  I  do  Mr.  Taylor  tbe  justice  to 
believe  that  bis  own  account  of  bis  saccessfnl  practice  is  true,  bat 
be  must  be  conscioos  that  to  many  readers,  and  certainly  to  me. 
his  methods  of  culture  are  "  paper  methods  "  and  no  more  ;  but  I 
should  be  sorry  to  use  that  and  the  like  expressions  in  an  offensive 
sense  to  an;  man  whose  practice  and  results  I  was  personally 
wholly  nuacqaainted  with. 

Had  Hr.  Taylor  been  pleased  to  stake  a  benevolent  wager  in 
the  hands  of  the  Uditors,  and  challenged  me  to  prove  from  his  late 
essay  that  he  was  perfectly  well  acquainted  with  the  writings  of 
other  authors  and  their  systems  —if  be  is  not  open  to  the  suspicion 
of  lieing  indebted  to  Ihrm  for  soma  of  bis  words  and  ideas,  not- 
withstanding his  declaration  to  tha  contrary — I  should  have  t»ken 
him  up,  and  am  ready  to  do  that  yet.  I  should  have  felt,  hod  I 
bean  in  his  place,  that  it  was  there  my  "honour  gripped,"  and 
should  have  acted  accordingly. — J.  S.  W. 


LOBELIA  CABDINALI3. 
Attention  has  been  worthily  directed  to  this  grand  old  herb** 
ceouB  plant.  It  has  been  described  on  page  175  as  growing  3  or 
4  feet  high  under  favourable  circumstances,  hut  I  iiave  had  quito 
a  forest  of  brilliant  ppikes  6  feet  high,  and  nothing  in  the  garden 
was  to  gorgeous.  They  were  grown  in  the  lower  pockets  of  a 
rockery  at  the  margin  of  a  lake,  and  the  roots  oE  the  plants  no 
doubt  penetrated  quite  through  tbe  soil  into  the  water.  The 
compost  was  farther  prepared  for  tbem,  and  consisted  of  a  miz- 


Cabbaoi  as  a  spring  crop  is  one  of  the  most  important,  a  supply 
being  necassary  in  all  gardeiu.  The  plants  from  tha  July  sowing 
should  as  soon  as  fit  be  planted  ont  in  rich  soil,  choosing  an  open 
situation,  but  if  possible  sheltared  from  winds,  as  the  autnmn  gales 


often  do  the  planti  serious  injaiy.  Groand  which  has  been  occapied 
with  Onions  after  it  has  been  mannred  and  turned  answers  well  for 
this  crop,  the  plants  being  placed  ont  at  abont  18  inches  apart,  which 
is  ample  for  the  earliest ;  bnt  plants  of  the  main  crop  should  be  given 
moie  room,  20  to  24  inches  according  to  the  yariety  and  size  of  head 
desired,  and  should  have  attention  to  keep  them  free  from  the 
attacks  of  slugs  by  dusting  whilst  damp  with  dry  wood  ashes,  soot,  or 
quicklime.  Aroid  keeping  the  plants  too  thickly  in  the  seed  beds^ 
transplanting  as  many  as  will  be  requisite,  and  thin  out  the  rest.  A 
batch  of  the  latest  of  these  should  be  pricked  out  into  beds  to  winter 
for  planting  out  in  the  spring. 

Winter  Spinach  will  by  this  time  require  thinning,  which  should  be 
done  before  the  plants  are  very  large.  Allow  sufficient  space  between 
the  plants  to  prevent  their  damping  off  during  bad  weather,  and 
keep  the  soil  between  the  rows  well  stirred.  The  latter  obserration 
also  applies  to  all  other  crops  at  this  season.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
kitchen  garden  where  practicable  should  be  hoed.  When  autumn' 
sown  Onions  are  sufficiently  advanced  thin  them  to  abont  8  inches 
apart,  which  will  admit  of  every  alternate  one  being  removed  for 
early  spring  use  as  they  are  required.  Where  young  Onions  are  in 
reqnest  they  should  be  left  thicker  in  the  rows  to  allow  of  their 
being  drawn  as  required ;  but  where  fine  bulbs  are  required  the  plants 
must  not  be  allowed  to  beoome  weakly  by  being  too  thickly  placed. 
Take  up  the  main  crop  of  Onions  as  they  mature,  and  let  them  be 
fully  exposed  for  a  few  days  before  storing  them  away. 

Attend  to  the  requirements  of  young  Cauliflower  plants,  dusting 
them  with  dry  wood  ashes,  soot,  or  quicklime  as  a  preventive 
against  the  attacks  of  slugs,  and  do  not  allow  them  to  stand  too 
thickly,  or  they  will  be  liable  to  shank.  Another  sowing  should  be 
made  at  once  to  obtain  plants  for  pricking  into  frames  or  at  the  base 
of  walls  to  stand  the  winter  for  spring  planting. 

Lettuces  recently  sown  will  need  to  be  thinned  as  soon  as  the  plants 
can  be  handled,  and  every  encouragement  must  be  afforded  by  stirring 
the  surface  soil  in  suitable  weather,  and  dusting  with  quicklime. 
Another  sowing  may  now  be  made  of  the  hardy  Cos  varieties,  Bath  Cos 
(black-seeded),  and  Hicks'  Hardy  White,  in  a  sheltered  position  to  stand 
the  winter  in  the  seed  bed  for  transplanting  in  spring.  Maintain  a 
good  supply  of  salading,  seeing  to  its  being  in  proper  condition  for 
use  by  tying  up  at  intervals,  so  as  to  secure  well-blanched  heads,  and 
supply  water  abundantly  in  dry  weather.  Badishes  should  now  be 
sown  in  more  sheltered  situations  ;  a  sowing  made  now  will  last  well 
into  autumn.  Select  fine  days  for  earthing  Celery,  keeping  the  soil 
from  the  centre  of  the  plants  by  drawing  the  stalks  together  and 
firming  it  well  about  them. 

Cut  away  useless  stems  from  Globe  Artichokes,  and  remove  all 
decayed  leaves,  so  as  to  admit  sun  and  air  to  ripen  them  at  the  base. 
Bemove  the  leaves  from  over  the  clusters  of  Tomatoes  outside,  and 
keep  all  growths  removed,  so  as  to  concentrate  all  the  energies  of  the 
plants  on  the  fruit  in  order  to  accelerate  its  swelling  and  ripening. 

FRUIT  HOUSES. 

Ptnef.— Hany  of  the  suckers  or  plants  started  as  such  last  autumn 
now  have  fruit  swelling  especially  those  of  the  free-fruiting  sorts, 
which  should  be  separated  from  the  others  started  at  the  same 
time,  as  those  not  now  in  that  condition  will  have  completed  then: 
growth,  and  will  the  more  readily  start  into  fruit  at  the  required  time 
if  subjected  to  liberal  ventilation  for  about  six  iiteeks  than  if  kept  in  a 
confined  moist  atmosphere.  Therefore  ventilate  freely  upon  all  favour- 
able occasions*  it  not  being  possible  to  give  too  much  air  when  the 
temperature  is  above  80°. 

The  suckers  which  were  obtained  from  the  summer-fruiting  plants 
will  soon  be  ready  to  be  repotted  if  it  be  not  already  effected.  The 
strongest  should  be  shifted  when  they  have  become  well  rooted  and 
before  the  roots  are  matted  round  the  sides  of  the  pots  into  10  or 
11-inch  pots  according  to  the  variety.  The  plants  should  be  afforded 
a  position  near  the  glass  in  a  light  well-ventilated  house,  and  be  kept 
gradually  growing  throughout  the  winter  months,  under  which  con- 
ditions the  plants  start  into  fruit  the  following  Kay  or  June,  and 
afford  a  supply  of  early  autumn  fn£i.  The  remaining  portion  of  the 
plants  referred  to  above  may  be  wintered  in  7  or  8-inch  pots,  and  be 


transferred  to  the  fruiting  pots  in  spring,  and  these  in  conjunction  with 
Smooth-leaved  Cayenne  and  Charlotte  Bothschild  started  as  strong 
suckers  last  March  will  proyide  a  successional  supply  of  ripe  fruit 
throughout  the  winter  months,  being  supplemented  by  Queens  and 
other  varieties  started  at  the  same  time. 

MainUin  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  80°  to  plants  which  are  well 
established,  and  about  9(^  to  those  plants  which  have  been  recently 
repotted,  continuing  it  until  the  roots  have  penetrated  the  fresh  mate- 
rial, then  lower  it  to  80°.  Where  fruit  is  swelling  keep  the  atmo- 
sphere moderately  moist,  and  give  a  little  ventilation  at  the  top  of 
the  house  early  in  the  morning  to  dispel  superfluous  moisture  before 
the  sun's  rays  affect  the  fruit  Ripe  fruit  required  to  be  kept  should 
be  removed  to  a  shady  and  well-ventilated  house. 

Peaches  and  Neciarines.— The  fruit  in  all  but  the  latest  succession 
houses  will  be  removed,  and  to  ensure  the  proper  maturing  of  the 
wood  remove  all  shoots  not  required.  Do  not  neglect  to  syringe  the 
trees  with  the  garden  engine  occasionally  to  keep  red  spider  in  check, 
and  well  water  the  inside  borders  whenever  necessary,  as  the  casting 
of  the  buds  is  due  in  a  great  measure  to  their  imperfect  formation, 
consequent  on  insufficient  moisture  at  the  roots  of  the  trees  after  the 
fruit  is  gathered  and  the  buds  are  being  plumped,  along  with  neglect- 
ing to  keep  the  foliage  healthy  to  the  last. 

Bemove  the  roof  lights  from  houses  in  which  the  trees  have  ripened 
their  wood  to  induce  complete  rest  and  the  cleansing  of  the  tzees 
from  insects  by  the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  rains.  Where  any 
planting  or  adding  fresh  soil  to  the  borders  has  to  be  done  the  pre- 
sent is  a  good  time  to  procure  and  stack  a  supply.  Bather  strong 
turfy  loam  of  a  chalky  or  calcareous  nature  is  most  suitable,  giving 
preference  to  loam  overlying  magnesian  limestone,  and  this,  without 
any  admixture  of  manure  or  other  substance,  induces  a  healthy 
growth  of  the  trees.  Trees  for  early  forcing  should  not  be  deferred 
planting  later  than  the  end  of  September. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 

5tov«.— Clerodendron  fallax  is  most  useful  when  giown^%om  seed 
each  year  and.flowered  in  7  or  8-lnch  pots.  For  this  purpose  the  seeds 
should  be  sown  as  soon  as  ripe  in  small  pots,  and  kept  shaded  and 
moist  until  they  have  germinated,  when  the  seedlings  should  have 
light  position,  a  snelf  neir  che  glass  being  the  most  suitable.  When 
the  plants  have  a  pair  of  leaves  shift  them  into  6-inch  pots,  employ- 
ing turfy  loam  with  a  fourth  of  leaf  soil  and  a  sixth  of  sharp  sand. 
Old  plants  that  have  flowered  and  are  intended  to  be  kept  for  another 
year  should  now  be  cut  down  low,  keeping  them  warm  and  damped 
every  afternoon  until  J^ey  have  commenced  growth,  when  they  can 
be  partially  shaken  out  and  placed  in  smaller  pots  for  winter. 

iBschynanthnses  now  coming  into  flower  must  be  well  supplied 
with  water,  especially  if  grown  in  baskets,  for  which  they  are  pecu- 
liarly suitable  when  grown  in  pots  plunged  in  the  baskets,  the  spaces 
being  filled  with  sphagnum ;  and  if  a  few  pieces  of  Selaginella  csesia 
are  introduced  it  will  greatly  improve  their  appearance. 

Euphorbias  that  were  some  Ume  ago  removed  into  cooler  quarters 
must  not  be  allowed  to  remain  there  too  long,  or  they  will  suffer  at 
the  roots  and  fail  at  a  time  when  they  ought  to  be  coming  into 
flower.  A  pit  or  house  where  th^  can  have  a  minimum  night  tem- 
perature of  55^,  with  abundant  ventilation  and  a  light  position  is  the 
most  suitable. 

Poinsettias  must  only  have  sufficient  heat  to  keep  them  slowly 
growing,  with  a  light  airy  position,  and  water  as  necessary  to  keep 
the  plants  from  losing  the  lower  leaves ;  but  excessive  watering  must 
be  avoided,  as  it  causes  the  roots  to  perish  and  the  head  of  bracts  is 
small.  Bilbergias  are  much-neglected  plants,  though  easily  grown 
and  very  beautiful.  B.  Moreliana,  B.  thyrsoides,  B.  splendida,  and 
•  B.  vittata  are  worth  a  place  in  every  stove,  being  handsome  in  foliage 
and  their  flue  racemes  of  bloom  are  striking.  The  pots  for  these 
plants  should  be  well  drained.  Fibrous  peat  with  an  admixture  of 
charcoal  an4  sand  to  the  extent  of  about  a  sixth  will  suit  them  well. 
Propagation  is  effected  by  suckers,  which  should  remain  on  the 
parent  until  they  beoome  strong.  When  detached  they  will  root 
freely.    Eight-inoh  pots  are  large  enough  for  single-crowned  plants. 
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the  yv*,!  round,  slnoe  a  dlTiaion 
dniiag  tha  winter  monUu,  and 
are  placed  near  tbe  brood  nest. 

1  tbu  claaa  demand  no  ipMul 


THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON  BEE  AND  HONEY 
SHOW. 

Ik  refertHM  to  this  Bhow,  and  the  liat  ot  awarda  irhicb  we  pub- 
Ilahed  laat  week,  we  commenoe  our  remaika  at  ClaaaSl— "for  the 
Urgeet  and  best  collection  ot  bivea  and  bee  fnmltniv  applicable  to 
modeni  bee  keeping,  no  Vtio  articles  to  be  alike" — lince,  generallj 
speaking,  it  la  the  one  most  importaQt  to  bee-keepers.  Hesers.  Neigh- 
bonr  &  Son  of  Eegent  Street  obtaioed  here  the  highest  hononrs.  In 
their  collection  we  noticed  amongst  a  tarse  number  of  other  hivee 
a  pretty  apecimen  termed  the  Urjstal  Coae  Hire,  vrith  sections  at  side 
and  space  alao  for  chaff^packing  or  other  naim  material  in  winter. 
Root's  American  CbaS  Hlra  also  appeared  to  obtain  a  toll  share  of 
notice  ;  and  Korice'e  Extractor,  another  American  piodaction,  seemed 
to  be  generally  approTed.  The  btotue  medal  vas  obtained  by  Mr. 
T.  B.  Blow  of  Welwyn,  Herts,  (or  an  eicellont  collection  of  modem 
bee  appliances.  The  hives  we  thonght  especially  worthy  of  notice, 
— 11  -^t  together,  of  good  tonnd  material,  and  intolving  the  riebt 
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IB  of  manipnlstioT 


1  Tariety  of  ase, 


principles 

another  cTass,  appeared  to  leare  nottiing  tartbec  to  be  desired  i 
all-important  branch  of  apiarianlsm — slow  or  stimnlatire  and  c 
feeding.  Hr.  Bnsbridgc,  whose  Tarions  eihibita  and  apparai 
well  known  to  modem  and  scientific  bee-keepers,  need  no  desci 
at  our  hands.  Uassrs.  TaiC  and  Wooldridge,  who  rank,  we  bi 
aa  apiarians  of  note,  alao  worthily  competed  in  this  clasa. 

HsTing  briefly  noticed  this  most  important  department  of  the 
bilion,  we  retnm  now  to  the  classes  in  nnmerical  order, 
thefltattbrteof  whicharederoted  tobeoiof  the  seTer»l 
difierent  vaiieties,  Uessis.  Neighboar  taking  first  in 
Class  1  with  a  finely  marked  stock  ot  onr  old  friends 
the  Italians.  This  race  appears  to  hare  nnderf^ne  some 
change  of  lata  yeara,  in  appearance  at  least,  smoe  those 
we  remember  as  being  introduced  by  Ht.  Woodbnry 
some  twenty  yeara  ago  were  certainly  of  lighter  coIoqt 
and  smaller  in  sise  than  tbe  modem  variety.  We  be> 
liero,  howerer,  this  larger  darker  race  is  nnsarpasaed 
in  the  most  desirable  traits  of  honey-gatheriiig,  fecnn- 
dity.  and  gentleness  of  disposition.  Messri.  Blow  and 
G.  Berioll  of  Yarallo-aeaia,  Italy,  well  deserred  their 
positions  (second  and  third)  for  their  bright  spedmens 
of  this  beautifnl  insect 

Class  S  was  for  English  bees  only,  which,  like  the  old 
English  rat,  is,  we  fear,  doomed  ere  long  to  extinction, 
so  difficnlt  is  it  even  now,  owing  to  the  introdnotioo  Of 
the  foreign  Tnrieties,  to  obtain  a  stock  of  the  pare  old 
English  black  bee.  There  were  only  two  competitors 
here — Iteasni.  Blow  and  Keighbonr,  first  and  second, 
and  whose  exhibits  to  our  eyes  were  of  that  brownish 
tmt  which  speaks  of  foreign  blood  notwithstanding 
tbeir  nnifonntty  of  colonr. 

In  Claas  8,  for  any  other  Tarietj  than  Italian  or 
Englisb,  Mr.  Blow  was  again  champion  (first  and  se- 
cond) with  fine  stocks  of  the  too-litUe  known  Caraio- 
lians  and  Cyprians,  the  former  a  large  black  bee  with 
white  hairy  bands  around  tbe  abdomen,  and  said  Co  tia 
OTtremely  prolific  and  an  excellent  worker  :  the  latter 
one  of  the  most  beantiful,  if  not  tbe  best,  of  all  Tarietles, 
bnt  at  pnaent  considered  b;  manj  the  moat  irritable 
and  revengeful  of  all,  and  utterly  hoedless  of  smoke. 
It  may  be  that  it  requires  to  be  "educated  "  to  English 
notions  and  nuinipnlation,  when  assuredly  it  will  be 
come  the  "  bee  of  tJie  future."  and  this  we  say  adrlaedly. 
Another  beautiful  slock  of  Carniolians  secured  for  their 

ers.  Messrs.  Heighboar,  third  place.     These  bees 

isU  exhibited  wit£  their  queens  in  obserralory  hives. 


this 


The  second 

were  rightly  placed.  We  regret  that  tha  same  ramaili  will  not  apply 
to  Class  6,  "Horeable-comb  Hives,  with  facilities  for  harrestmg 
honey,  and  arrangeDients  for  winter  nse,  price  unlimited."  We  have 
always  imagined  that  utility  was  the  object  to  be  kejit  in  view  in  the 
selection  of  a  hive  for  general  nse,  and  that  the  pnies  should  go  to 
those  bines  best  calculal«d  to  advance  apiculture  and  to  create  an 
impetus  in  its  favour ;  but  D;^n  what  principle  tha  Grat-priie  hive  in 
tbia  class  was  awardnl  the  silver  medal  we  are  at  a  loss  to  oonceive. 
For  Dureelvee  we  should  bare  placed  it  last  in  the  clasa  of  seventeen 
entries.  Fint,  its  principle  was  that  of  tbe  old  and  exploded  Qiotto 
system  with  its  closed  mme  ends,  so  well  calculated  for  receiving 
pcopolie  and  cmelly  omsbing  its  inmates,  a  principle  which  bas  long 
been  discarded  on  the  continent  of  America  and  in  other  oonntriee— 
wherever,  indeed,  bee  cnlluie  bas  advanced  beyond  tbeatat*  of  in- 
fancy. Placed  upon  a  lofty  iron  stand— while  advanced  bee-keepen 
place  tbeir  hives,  if  not  npon  the  ground,  as  near  to  it  as  possible — 
moat  complicated  fn  all  its  parts,  with  no  price  attached,  we  were 
not  anipiued  on  inquiry  at  the  Secretary's  office  on  the  last  day  ot 
the  Show  at  being  nnabla  to  learn  either  the  price  at  whioh  or  the 
maker  of  whom  we  could  procure  a  apecimen,  and  at  being  informed 
that  no  previous  inquiries  had  been  made  as  to  piioe  or  maker.  Hay 
we  suggest  to  the  Committee  tbe  desirability  of  an  inraeaaed  ataS  of 
Judges  on  future  occasions?     It  was  evidently  imposajUe  for  two 

Eenuemen  to  do  foil  justice  to  eleven  classes,  six  of  thetn  being  large 
ire  cissies,  in  the  time  assigned  to  them.  Ttie  second-prize  birewaa 
remarkable  for  its  aimplicity  of  construction.     tSi.  Hooker's  third- 


Kelt  on  the  list  are  the  hive  classes,  of  wlilch  t„ 
First,  Observatory  (Class  4),  there  being  laven  entries,  and  nothing 
ref^iring  special  notice  except  Messrs.  Neighbour's  fint-priae  hive, 
embracing  both  novelty  and  a  new  principle,  of  which  we  give  an 
engraving  (fig.  M),  The  hive  proper  consiata  of  a  mahogany  box 
about  S  feet  long,  and  ot  the  usual  width  for  frames.  These  ft'ames 
slide  on  metal  runners,  and  can  be  moved  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  handa  at  tbe  openings  along  the  sides.  Across  the  centre 
Is  an  open  oblong  apace  alwut  2  inches  wide,  snrmeanted  by  ■  glaaa 
ease  to  allow  of  tie  ascension  ot  one  frame  of  comb.  Any  one  of  the 
frames  aaparately  can  be  brought  nnder  this  glass  case.  Two  rods 
are  then  lowered,  and  catch  two  hooks  with  which  each  frame  is  pro- 
vided. By  turning  the  windlass  above,  tbe  frame  ot  comb  with  bees 
adhering  is  slowly  raised  for  observation  and  as  quietly  lowered  and 
passed  to  the  other  side  of  the  centre,  thus  providing  apace  for  the 
axamination  of  tbe  next  comb  in  a  similar  manner,  Tbe  queen  may 
thus  be  readily  ''  interviewed "  and  the  bees  remain  In  a  perfectly 

The  glass  case  revolves,  in  order  that  the  light  may  be  cansed  to      , 

fall  upon  tbe  object  desired.    The  beea  may  be  kept  En  tbia  biva  all      and  Qreen,  the  li 


Pig.  H.— NeJBhbonri'  Prlie  ObserratorT  HIrs. 

prize  hiva  deserved  a  higher  place  j  andUeasra.  Blake,  Blow,  and 
Dines  by  no  means  obtained  their  deserts,  as  we  considered  the  hive* 
shown  by  these  exhibitors  to  be  second  to  none  in  tbeii  general 
ntility,  ease  of  manipnlstlon^moderation  In  price,  and  solidity  of 
material  and  workmanship.  We  regret  that  want  of  space  forbidi 
onr  entering  mora  into  detail  aa  reguds  these  excellent  apecimeni  ot 
what  a  modem  hive  should  be. 

In  Class  6,  "For  Frame  Hives,  price  limited  to  16«.,"  Messrs.  Dinea 
were  faciieprincept  with  their  doBble-walled  hive,  affording  every 
facility  for  harvesting  comb  honey  in  side  sections  and  upper  racks, 
their  bive  being  remarkably  cheap  at  IGs.  Messn.  Best  and  Blow  also 
well  earned  their  position  of  seoond  and  third  with  bives  ot  similar 
Qonstruction.  We  thought  thia  an  excellent  class,  there  being  twenty- 
one  entries  all  ot  anperior  workmanship;  indeed^  for  such  hivea  a 


hives  at  moderate  prices  daring  the  few  years  of  its  existence.    Mr. 

Blake  obtained  bete  a  commendation,  and  several  others  might  well 
shared  his  good  fortune,  especislly  Messrs.  Neighbour,  Baldwin, 
1 ^v_  , . —  ijjjg  mj  tha  doubling  principle  for  obtain- 
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iD£f  extracted  honey.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact,  especially  worthj  of 
notice,  that  in  all  the  moveable-frame  hire  classes,  the  British 
standard  frame,  although  established  barelr  six  months,  appeared 
to  be  almost  inrariably  adopted.  Glass  7,  also,  was  a  most  saperior 
class  considering  the  low  price  of  10«.  6J.  to  which  the  exhibitors 
were  tied  down,  and  here  again  Messrs.  Dines  were  snccessfnl,  being 
closelj  pressed  by  Messrs.  Blake  and  Best,  Messrs.  Baldwin  and 
Abbott  obtaining  high  commendations.  Who  would  not  invest  so 
small  a  snm  as  10«.  6a.  in  order  to  become  possessed  of  a  really  good 
Bonnd  bar-frame  hive  for  entering  npon  one  of  the  most  charming  of 
all  country  puisnits,  and,  withal,  a  most  Incratiye  one  ? 

In  Class  8,  for  amateurs,  the  fortune-faroured  ones  were  Messrs. 
Benthall,  Brooks,  and  Stewart,  with  hives  which,  to  say  the  least, 
wonld  have  done  credit  to  professional  workmen.  We  particularly 
liked  Mr.  Stewart's  hive,  which  comprised  all  the  useful  principles 
that  we  expect  to  find  in  a  modem  nive.  With  Class  9,  **  For  the 
best  Straw  Hive  for  depriving  purposes,  price  limited  to  6«.."  we  come 
to  the  last  of  the  hive  classes.  That  there  should  be  founa  in  a  straw 
skep  class  seven  entries,  whilst  in  former  vears  one,  two,  or  at  most 
three  have  been  the  maximum,  speaks  well  for  the  rapid  strides  now 
being  made  in  apiculture.  We  must  confess  to  a  lingering  fondness 
for  the  hive  of  our  forefathers,  and  if,  in  this  age  of  change,  modem 
ideas  can  be]  united  with  and  engrafted  upon  the  old  dome-shaped 
straw  hive,  why  not  ?  We  should  have  here  placed  first  the  Messrs. 
Abbott's  highly  commended  Pettig[rew  Stewarton  Hive,  as  being 
about  the  b^t  and  soundest  straw  hive  we  ever  saw,  being  extremely 
well  wrought  with  strong  oaken  hoops  at  top  and  bottom,  the 
diameter  of  the  latter  beinr  slightly  smaller,  contracting  the  skep  at 
bottom  to  prevent  the  falling  of  combs,  on  the  old  Grecian  htve 
principle — a  most  excellent  one ;  its  arrangement  also  for  procuring 
straight  combs  leaves  little  to  be  desired.  To  most  of  the  specimens 
shown  the  modern  sections,  either  were,  or  might  easily  be,  SMlapted. 

The  conclusion  of  this  report  will  appear  in  our  next  issue. 


oome  up  well "  will  afford  Bufflcieot  plants,  which  it  carefolly  transpUuited  in 
good  soil  will  enable  yon  to  meet  the  demand  for  early  Onions  next  snmmer. 
We  have  had  the  finest  of  crops  by  transplanting  4  Inches  apart  in  rows  a  foot 
asunder. 

BaeUes  «.  Btrawberries  (/.  C.).— We  are  greatly  obliged  by  yonr  com- 
mnnlcaUons  on  this  snbject  and  the  specimens  yon  have  sent ;  these  shall  be 
carefolly  examined  and  referred  to  with  the  publication  of  yonr  letter. 


Preston  Apiarian  Show.— We  are  informed  that  entries  are 
wanted  for  the  Great  Bee  Show  to  be  held  at  Preston,  September  6th, 
7th,  and  8th.  For  honey,  three  silver  and  three  bronze  medals,  three 
certificates  and  money  prizes  to  the  value  of  £15,  are  provided.  For 
driving,  first  prize  6O9. ;  second,  20t. ;  and  third,  lOi.  Apply  to  the 
Hon.  Sec.,  J.  r.  Jackson,  Esq.,  31,  Jermyn  Street,  Liverpool. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Hogg  Sl  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Dublin.— Co/afoj/w  0/ Hyacinths 
and  other  Floteerina  Bulbw. 

James  Dickson  &  Sons,  108,  Eastgate  Street,  Chester.— Cato^c^ue  0/ 
Bulbous  Plants. 

John  Laing  &  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  London.— Ca<a/oya«  of  BulhSy  Rous^ 
Fruit  TreeSy  and  Vines. 

James  Yates,  TJnderbank,  Stockport. — Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds^  Cladiohj  ^. 

Sntton  A  Sons,  'Reskding.—Illuttrated  Bulb  Catalogue. 

Robert  Veitch  &  Sons,  Exeter.— Cato/cyu«  0/ Bulbs  and  other  Flower 
Roots. 

Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait,  Corporation  Street,  Kanchester.— Coto^iM 
of  Dutch  and  French  Bulbs. 

Gkorge  Bnnyard  A  Co.,  Kaidstone.— Cato2b^ue  of  Roses,  Hyacinths, 
audi  >Ar  Bulbs.  V       J  ,     s  , 

Stephen  Brown,  Weston-super-Mare.— Cato/oytie  of  Bulbs  and  Spring 
Flowering  Plants, 

John  Cattell,  Weeterham,  Kent—Catalogue  of  Bulbs ^  Vines j  Straw- 
berrieSy  ^c. 

E.  Webb  A  Sons,  Wordsley,  Stourbridge.  —  Co/a/oizue  of  Bulbs 
{Illustrated).  ^       "^ 

E.  Wilson  Serpen,  Plymouth.— Cotojo^ue  of  Bulbs. 


(TO  COBBESPONDENTS. 


%♦  All  correspondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Onions  Failing  (J.  <7.).— Yon  had  better  sow  again  at  onoe,  taking  care 
that  you  sow  good  seed  this  time ;  but  in  all  probability  the  **  sort  that  has 


Insects  on  Carnations  (S.  C.).—The  flowers  which  you  seat  to  ns 
■eriooftly  infested  with  the  small  black  thripa,  T.  oeroaliam.  They  are  very  pre- 
valent in  some  districts  during  the  harvest  period,  sod  may  be  foand  in  large 
numbers  on  Wheat,  Rye.  Grass,  in  fact  on  nearly  all  the  oerealB,  also  on  Peas. 
It  is  not  easy  to  prevent  them  attacking  Carnations  without  more  or  leis  de- 
priving the  flowers  of  their  beauty  or  perfume.  Forcible  and  frequent  syring* 
ings  with  pure  water  is  a  safe  andication  and  not  inefhctnaL  A  little  puaiSla 
mixed  in  the  water,  or  a  solation  of  quassia  chips,  wonld  also  be  nsefol  in 
extiriMting  the  inaects. 

Maokaya  bell*  (Idem).— The  principal  object  is  to  ensoie  the  thoroogfa 
ripening  of  the  wood,  which  may  be  effected  by  placiug  the  plant  in  a  light 
position  in  the  cool  part  of  the  stove,  or  in  an  iutennodiato  house.  It  will  only 
be  necessary  to  cut  out  the  w«ak  growths,  also  nsmovlug  any  that  are  too 
crowded. 

Peaches  and  Nectarines  for  SaooessioB  —  Late  Grapes  (iSf<f6- 
«cH&er).— The  following  will  give  a  good  supply  of  fruit  over  a  very  lonir  period 
—Alexander,  Hale's  Early.  Rivers'  Early  York,  Early  Grosse  Mlgnonne,  Old 
Oroese  Mignonne,  Royal  Gtwrge,  and  Bellegarde.  A  good  later  variety  is  Desse 
Tsrdive.  We  ptesnme  you  intend  growing  them  under  gloss,  bat  yen  do  not 
say  so.  If  yon  reqaire  Nectarines,  Lord  Napier,  Pine  Apple,  and  Victoria  are 
very  good.    Ton  do  not  say  how  many  varieties  of  Grapes  yon  want,  nor  whether 

?rou  require  white  as  well  as  black  varieties.    The  best  and  moat  useful  decidedly 
ate  Gn^Ms  are  Black  Alicante,  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and 
lAdy  DowneV. 

Grapes  Splitting  (Wanderer),— The  Qraivee  sent  in  a  flat  round  tin  had 
been  so  shaken  in  transit  through  not  having  been  firmly  packed,  as  to  arrive 
almost  shapeless.  The  variety  we  think  la  Bid  will's  Seedling,  bat  we  cannot  be 
certain  from  an  examination  of  snch  imperfect  specimens.  It  is  a  veiy  thin- 
skinned  Grape  and  not  worth  growing.  Probably  if  the  Vine  had  been  more 
heavily  cropped  the  berries  would  not  have  split  to  the  extent  they  have  dona. 
We  should  certainly  not  keep  the  Vine,  as  the  space  it  occupies  could  be  much 
more  satisfactorily  filled  with  a  Black  Hamburgh  or  othor  approved  variety. 
The  inferior  character  of  the  fruit  is  not  your  &iult,  but  the  fault  of  the  variety. 

Split  Oak  Fencing  (Twetve-ffmn  SmbscHber).— The  best  information  we 
are  able  to  afford  on  this  matter  is  from  a  table  in  the  "  Gardeners'  Year  Book," 
under  the  head  of  **  Fencing  "  on  page  46.  We  fiud  the  price  for  4  feet  cleft  oak 
pales,  with  two  airls  rails  and  oak  posts  9  feet  apart,  fixed  complete,  per  rod 
87«. ;  pales  6  fbet  high  with  three  arris  rails,  6««.  If  a  14-inch  cak  plank  a  foot 
wide  is  placed  along  the  bottom,  add  10s.  This  estimate  is  for  the  best  maUrial. 
and  for  fences  snch  as  are  erected  on  gentlemen's  estates  in  the  country.  W'e  are 
informed  that  builders  uear  London  put  up  eipUt  oak  fenoei  6  feet  high  at  a  cost 
of  £1  per  length  of  S  yards,  but  we  know  nothing  of  their  substance  nor  the 
materials  that  are  used.  Yon  cannot  do  better  than  state  yonr  wants  to  a  few 
of  the  principal  builders  in  your  neighbourhood,  and  ask  them  to  furnish  you 
with  estimates  for  completing  the  work. 

Propagating  Lapagerlas  (F.  C.).--OnIy  a  skilled  propagator  can  atiiks 
cuttings  of  these  plants.  They  are  increased  by  layers,  a  shoot  being  laid  on  a 
bed  of  peat  and  pemed  down  at  the  joints,  only  half  the  leaf  that  is  attached 
to  each  being  visible  above  the  soil.  They  must  remain  there  a  year,  the  bed 
being  kept  in  a  regular  state  of  moisture  the  whole  of  the  Ume.  The  plants 
grow  freely  in  spongy  peat  and  charcoal,  the  pots  or  beds  being  drained  c9- 
dently  so  that  copious  supplies  of  water  can  be  given  without  niaktng  the  soil 
sour.  A  cool  greenbonae  is  snitable,  and  if  not  exposed  to  the  full  sun  the 
pUnts  appear  to  grow  the  more  freely.  We  have  seen  them  very  fine  ou  a 
north  aspect. 

▼isoaria  cardinalis  (ff.  li.).— The  above  is  the  name  of  the  annual  of 
which  you  have  sent  flowers,  and  you  ask  if  plants  would  **  look  well  in  a  graen- 
hoose ?"  Yes,  if  you  can  grow  ^em  as  well  as  they  grow  in  an  open  border ; 
bat  yon  can  scarcely  do  tliis  in  the  summer,  as  the  growths  speedily  become 
drawn  and  weak  when  the  plants  are  placed  in  a  warm  house.  We  have  had 
most  attractive  pots  of  Viacarina  in  the  greenhouse  by  the  following  simple 
method  of  culture :— Sow  the  seed  now  in  a  shallow  drill  in  an  open  position  in 
the  garden,  and  cover  it  lightly  with  flne  soil.  As  soon  as  the  seedlings  can  be 
handled  thin  them  out,  so  that  each  plant  stands  separately  an  inch  from  the 
others.  This  thmning  Is  important  and  cannot  be  done  too  soon.  The  plants  so 
prepared  will  endure  the  winter  safely,  and  when  they  fairly  commence  growing 
in  the  spring  three  can  be  placed  In  a  6-inch  pot,  using  rich  soil.  Place  the 
pots  close  to  the  glass  in  a  veiy  light  frame,  just  protecting  the  plants  from 
xroet,  and  ventilate  freely  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  removing  the  lighu 
daring  flne  days  In  April,  as  the  object  must  be  to  enaare  steady  and  stordy 
growth.  Water  the  planta  carefully  at  first,  and  copiooaly  when  the  pots  are 
filled  with  roots,  giving  liquid  manure  twice  a  week.  By  pursuing  that  treat* 
ment  we  have  had  beautiful  masses  of  flowers  in  May,  and  the  plants  were  much 
admired  in  the  greenhouse.  They  must  be  kept  in  a  frame  until  the  flowers 
oommenoe  expanding.  If  yon  sow  more  than  one  row  of  seed  the  rows  must  be 
a  loot  apart. 

▲tratUon  ThompBoni  (P.  D.)  —This  is  an  evergreen  shrub  with  golden 
variegated  or  marbled  leaves.  Keep  the  plants  rather  dry  and  cool  duriug  the 
winter,  prune  in  February  rather  closely,  and  continue  rather  dry  up  to  March, 
when  they  may  be  watered  more  freely.  When  the  young  shoots  are  an  inch  long 
turn  the  plants  out  of  the  pot,  remove  most  of  the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  which 
may  be  trimmed  a  little,  and  repot  in  a  size  of  pot  that  will  hold  the  roots  con- 
veniently. Water  carefully,  but  sprinkle  the  foliag  with  water  twice  daily, 
shading  from  bright  sun  until  the  planu  have  recovered,  then  afford  a  light 
and  ally  position,  watering  freely  and  shift  into  larger  pots  when  good  roots 
have  been  formed.  A  pot  S  inches  larger  in  diameter  may  be  given  in  April* 
and  another  shift  in  June.  Stopping  the  shoots  may  be  practised  up  to  July,  so 
as  to  induce  the  required  habit  of  growth— bush  or  pyramid— tying  out  or  down* 
and  if  this  be  done  judiciously  the  plant  will  be  ornamental  to  the  end  of  the 
season.  The  foliage  must  not  be  allowed  to  flag  for  want  of  water  during 
growth,  whilst  if  the  soil  be  made  sodden  it  will  not  thrive.  It  Is  fine  for  cover- 
ing walls  and  training  to  pillars  In  conservatories,  also  for  flower  borders. 
Sandy  flbroas  loom  three  parts,  peat  and  leaf  soil  half  a  part  each,  with  a  free 
sdmixtnre  of  sand  and  pieces  of  charcoal.  Cuttings  of  young  shooti  mode- 
rately Arm  strike  freely  in  sandy  soil  in  gentle  heat. 

Tinea  UnsAtlafiaotory  (/*.  y.).— The  box  arrived,  but  the  Ud  and  Gnpes 


appear  to  hare  been  loet  in  transife.  There  wbb  one  leaf  in  the  box  much 
scorched,  and  this  indicates  that  the  ventilation  has  been  defoctiye.  If  the 
houra  is  exposed  to  the  early  morning  son,  and  is  not  opened  iMiom  nine  o'clock, 
that  would  dnring  hot  teeather  account  for  the  scorching  and  the  nnsatiafao- 
tory  condition  of  the  Vine.  On  bright  mornings  the  top  lights  ought  to  be 
opened  sUghtlj  two  or  three  honrs  sooner.  Poedbly,  too,  yon  haye  not  given 
sufficient  water.  Dig  into  the  border  to  a  depth  of  S  feet,  and  if  the  soil  is  in 
the  slightest  degree  dry  give  a  heavy  watering  at  once.  The  laterals  should 
he  thinly  disposed  so  that  the  leaves  of  one  do  not  overlap  those  of  the  other, 
and  they  should  be  stopped  as  frequently  as  is  needed  so  as  to  secure  the  full 
exposure  of  the  leaves  to  the  sun.  By  adopting  this  practice,  ventiiating  early 
and  watering  sufficiently  with  liquid  manure  If  needed,  the  Vine,  assuming  that 
it  makes  fairly  good  growth,  ought  to  bear  useful  Grapes.  When  the  roof  of  a 
house  is  oovereJ  Vines  on  back  walls  seldom  bear  well.  The  Black  Hamburgh 
foliage  is  very  unsatisfnctory,  small,  thin,  and  affected  with  mildew.  Syringe 
with  a  solution  of  soft  soap,  and  dilst  the  leaves  with  sulphur.  We  feel  convinced 
there  has  been  some  error  in  ventilation,  if  not  in  other  points  of  management. 
Have  yon  not  a  good  practical  gardener  and  successful  Orape-grower  near  you 
who  would  inspect  the  Vines  and  give  you  advice  thereon  ?  If  this  course  is 
pnettcable  we  think  it  advUable. 

Forein;  Roses  in  Pota  (^1  Cotulant  Reader).— Yon  do  not  say  whether 
joa  prefer  Tea  or  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boees,  but  as  von  require  them  about 
Christmas  yon  will  have  to  rely  upon  Tea  varieties  for  producing  blooms  at 
that  season  of  the  year.  During  winter  "  good  blooms  "  cannot  well  be  pro- 
duced, but  beautiful  delicate  buds  may  he  had  in  quantity  by  growing  such 
Idnds  as  Safrano,  Isabella  Sprunt,  and  Due  de  Magenta,  which  are  only  good 
in  the  bud  at  any  season.  The  first  two  are  decidedly  the  best  for  early  flower- 
ittg,  and  the  first  has  the  good  character  of  unfolding  its  buds  if  out  in  a  very 
snudl  state  when  placed  in  water.  Niphetos,  Catherine  Mermet,  and  Hubeus 
wiU  form  a  good  succession  to  the  above,  and  flower  prof nsely  during  the 
month  of  February.  The  best  Hybrid  Perpetuals  are  La  France,  Conitesse 
d'Oxford,  Anna  Alexieff,  Jules  Margottin,  Alfred  Golomb,  Victor  Verdier,  Sene- 
teur  Vaisse,  Madame  Lacharme,  Magna  Charta,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  and  Oiftn^ral 
Jacqueminot.  The  first  three  can  be  had  in  flower  by  the  end  of  January,  and 
the  following  three  if  started  a  little  later  will  ftorm  a  good  succession ;  the 
remainder  will  bloom  well  any  time  during  the  month  of  March  or  April.  The 
best  way  for  you  would  be  to  obtain  plants  ready  established  in  pots  which  are 
prepana  in  quantity,  botii  Tea  and  Hybrid  Perpetual  varieties,  by  the  majority 
of  well-known  nurserymen.  These  punts  are  not  prepared  and  ripened  suffi- 
ciently early  to  produce  flowers  at  the  time  yon  want  them.  The  Tea  kinds 
might  be  obtained  to  produce  flowers  at  Christmas  if  you  obtain  them  at  once 
and  than  keep  them  slowly  growing,  and  to  achieve  real  success  they  should  be 
grown  earlier  each  year  and  rested,  when  they  will  in  a  very  short  time  flower 
almost  naturally  at  the  time  you  want  the  flrst  batch  to  bloom.  You  will 
And  a  good  practical  article  on  producing  Roses  at  Christmas  in  the  Journal 
for  December  S6th,  1879. 

WlrlBiP  a  Tinery  (P.  H,  P,).—'We  prefer  having  the  whes  stretched  from 
end  to  end,  parallel  with  the  front  and  back  plates.  Oalvanised  wire  will  be 
safe  provided  it  is  well  painted.  In  some  districts  it  is  injurious  when  not 
psdntod.  The  sixe  of  the  wires  is  not  material,  this  depending  on  the  number  of 
small  rods  that  are  screwed  into  the  rafters  or  sashban,  the  rods  having  eyes  at 
the  end  for  supporting  the  wires.  In  the  large  vinery  at  Longleat,  where 
neither  the  Vines  nor  banches  are  pigmies,  the  wire  is  not  much  thicker  than  a 
stout  knitting  needle,  and  the  lines  are  10  inches  aparL  They  should  be  1 8  inches 
from  the  glass  if  the  height  of  the  house  permits ;  many  vines  are  Injured  by 
the  foliage  crashing  against  the  roof.  It  is  quite  immaterial  whether  you 
plant  flve  or  six  Vines ;  there  is  room  for  six,  and  the  shade  which  they  cast  on 
plaats  does  not  depend  so  much  on  the  number  of  the  rods  as  on  the  laterals  that 
proceed  from  them.  If  you  have  six  Vines  and  the  laterals  are  not  nearer  than 
S  feet  apart,  you  will,  with  good  culture,  obtain  flne  Grapes,  while  many  kinds 
of  plants  will  succeed  in  the  house  as  well.  The  question  of  securing  light  for 
the  plants  is  simply  one  of  thinning  and  stopping  the  laterals. 

FnmiiliiBg  Oreluurd  Houae  (/.  £.).— Wecan  now  quite  nnderstand  your 
propoeed  arrangement,  the  plan  making  it  quite  clear.  We  have  observed  that 
owners  of  orchard  houses  have  distinct  objects  in  view.  One  cultivator  re- 
quires the  greatest  bulk  of  good  fruit,  produced  in  the  easiest  manner  regardless 
oi  tlw  form  In  which  the  trees  are  trained,  and  of  the  varieties,  provided  what 
he  has  are  good ;  the  other  finds  much  pleasure  in  testing  varieties  and  systems* 
hoping  also  to  obtain  good  crops.  This  is,  as  your  plim  suggests,  the  class  of 
cnltivatoTS  to  which  you  belong.  From  that  point  of  view  your  proposed 
method  of  furnishing  the  house  is  good,  and  we  think  it  can  be  carried  out 
suooessfolly  subject  to  one  condition— namely,  removing  the  trees,  or  some  of 
them,  in  pots  to  a  sheltered  position  In  the  open  air  to  mature  their  fruit  after 
it  is  set  and  the  weather  has  become  favourable.  To  leave  all  the  trees  in  the 
boose  throughout  the  ssason  would  sooner  or  later  result  in  overcrowding,  and 
both  the  trees  in  pots  and  those  planted  out  would  sustain  injury.  The  i^aa 
we  have  suggested  of  mnoving  the  trees  in  pots  and  plunging  them  in  a  warm 
position  in  the  open  air  is  praotind  with  great  suoosss  by  Mr.  Rivers  at  8aw- 
bridgeworth,  and  he  finds  the  plan  in  every  respect  satisfactory.  The  trellises 
across  the  back  border,  which  we  presume  will  be  taken  up  to  the  roof,  will 
shade  the  wall  considerably ;  and  instead  of  planting  two  trees  at  A,  A,  in  your 
plan,  we  should  pnier  one  placed  in  the  centre  of  the  space  between  the  trellises 
to  be  trained  as  vertical  cordons ;  you  would  thus  have  room  for  five  trees 
exactly  opposite  the  five  trees  in  pots  next  the  walk.  These  trees  as  they 
become  luge  would  undoubtedly  shade  the  wall  unduly,  but  we  should  prevent 
this  by  placing  the  trees  outside  in  June,  or  when  it  would  be  safe  and  proper 
to  do  so,  and  by  tiiis  plan  vou  would  insure  a  longer  succession  of  fruit  than  if 
the  trees  remained  in  the  house.  For  carrying  out  this  plan  successfully  it  is 
essential  that  the  trees  be  not  started  into  growth  early  in  the  q>ring. 

OompCMt  for  Vine  Border  (Amateur).— -W^  cannot  do  better  than 
quote  the  reply  to  a  correspondent  last  year  who  asked  for  a  recipe  for  a  first- 
class  Vine  border  :— **  As  you  require  to  know  how  to  make  a  'first-class  Vine 
border,'  we  will  state  bow  the  Vine  borders  at  Arkleton  were  made,  and  append 
the  nsolts  achieved  by  Mr.  Dickson,  the  late  gardenor  there.  In  the  first  place 
the  borders  rsst  on  several  f^t  of  grovel,  so  that  the  important  condition  of 
petfbct  dnUnage  is  prcvided  by  Nature.  The  inside  border  is  14^  feet  wide  and 
l|  feet  deep ;  the  outside  border  is  of  the  same  width  and  the  same  depth  in 
front,  and  f)  feet  deep  at  the  edge  next  the  walk.  The  Vines  are  planted  inside, 
and  have  free  access  to  the  outside  border.  The  components  of  the  soil  are 
flbry  loam  of  medium  texture  taken  from  an  old  sheep  pasture,  and  to  every 
twelve  cartloads  of  turf  were  added  two  cartloads  of  old  lime  rubbish,  one  cart- 
load of  horse  droppings,  one  cartload  of  charcoal,  and  5  cwt.  of  inch  bones, 
^nie  tnrf  was  fresh  from  the  field,  mixed  well  with  the  othmr  ingredients,  and 
wheeled  into  the  border  without  lying  expomd.  Tli«t  may  be  taken  as  a  first- 
rata  redpe  for  a  Vine  border,  judged  at  least  by  the  following  results,  which  are 


certainly  *  ihnt-class.'  In  the  year  1869,  at  the  Edinburgh  International  Bxhi- 
bition.  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Dickson  for  a  bunch  weighing  lU  lbs. ; 
in  1870  the  first-prlre  bunch  at  the  Royal  Caledonian  Society's  Show  weighed 
19  lbs.  6  ozs. ;  in  1871  the  ihrst-prlxe  bunch  at  the  same  Society's  Show  weighed 
18  lbs.  7  OSS. ;  in  1873  the  first-prise  bunch  at  Glasgow  weighed  19^  lbs.  6  oss. ; 
in  187S  at  Manchester  the  prise  bunch  weighed  16  lbs.  1  os. ;  and  in  the  same 
year  another  bunch  at  Glasgow  weighed  16  lbs.  10  oss. ;  then  came  the  bunch 
produced  in  1876,  weighing  (by  the  Judges)  S6  lbs.  16  oss.  We  do  not  advise 
you  to  make  the  border  its  full  width  now.  A  width  of  4  feet  will  probably  be 
sufficient  the  first  year,  the  front  being  supported  with  a  wall  of  turf.  If  the 
soil  is  in  the  right  condition  as  to  moisture— that  is,  moderately  moist  but  not 
wet — yon  may  press  it  down  slightly  as  it  is  placed  in  position,  and  it  will  not 
afterwards  settle  to  do  any  harm.  Making  a  border  is  only  one  element  in 
Grape  culture.  If  you  would  like  fuller  piui>iculara  of  Mt.  Dickson's  practice 
you  will  find  them  recorded  in  Nos.  767  and  758  of  the  Journal,  the  issues  €^ 
September  30th  and  October  7th,  1875.  If  you  do  not  possess  these  numben 
they  can  be  had  from  the  pubUther,  price  iff.  each.*  The  most  useful  variety 
of  Grape  for  an  amateur  is  the  Black  Hamburgh,  a  Vine  or  two  of  Foster^s  Seed- 
ling being  added  if  white  Grapes  are  needed.  The  best  time  for  you  to  plant 
Vines  will  be  in  the  spring  when  growth  is  commencing ;  but  the  Vines  should 
be  had  in  pots  this  autumn,  and  be  kept  very  oool  during  the  winter.  If  the 
pots  are  plunged  in  leaves  or  ashes  in  a  shed  they  will  be  quite  safe. 

FottlBgr  LUituns  (H.  /ojiei).— Pot  them  immediately  after  the  flower  stalks 
become  yellow,  and  instead  of  taking  the  bulbs  quite  out  of  the  ro'l,  tmn  the 
p?ants  out  with  the  ball  entire.  Remove  the  surface  soil  down  to  the  crown  of 
the  roota,  and  cut  the  stalk  or  stems  off  at  that  point.  Next  remove  the  drainage 
and  any  soil  that  comes  away  easily.  Clean  the  pot  inside  and  replace  Uie 
drainage  with  an  inch  of  the  rougher  parts  of  the  compost  over  it,  work  the  soil 
carefully  around  the  roots,  and  cover  the  crowns  about  an  inch  deep.  'The  pot 
should  be  about  three  parts  full,  the  remaining  space  being  filled  afterwards.  VVe 
use  a  compost  of  two-thirds  turfy  loam  a  year  old  from  decayed  turyes  cut 
S  inches  thick,  and  one-third  leaf  soil  or  turfy  peat,  with  a  free  admixture  of 
sand. 

Names  of  FmlU  CM,  C.  J?.).— The  Peaches  are  not  ripe.  If  the  tree  has 
small  flowen  the  variety  is  Royal  George ;  if  large  flowns.  Early  Yoik. 
(/.  P.  H.). — The  Apple  is  in  all  probability  a  seedling,  and,  although  it  may  Im 
useful  and  bear  well  in  your  district,  has  no  commercial  value.  (  W.  WaUon). — 
We  seldom  received  fruits  in  a  worse  state  by  inefficient  packing.  The  Apnoot 
is  possibly  Brussels,  the  Nectaxine  is  bruised  beyond  recognition. 

Names  of  Plants  (C  S.  Z>.).— No.  1  is  Hypericum  Androsaemum.  Its 
common  name  is  Tutsan,  which  is  thus  quaintly  explained  by  Gerarde— ^'  The 
leaves  laid  upon  broken  shins  and  scabbed  legs  healeth  them,  and  many  other 
hurts  and  griefs,  whereof  it  took  its  name  Tout-sain  or  Tutsane— healing 
all  things."  The  Welsh  call  it  the  *<  Blessed  Groundsel "  in  reference  to  its 
reputed  curative  properties.  No  S  is  Potentilla  argentea,  and  No.  8  Impa- 
tiens  Balaomina.  (P/*ei(on).— The  greenhouse  plant  is  DIpIacus  glutinosus ;  the 
Orohid  is  Maxillaria  picta.  {K.  C.j.—We  have  many  time  stated  that  it  is  im- 
possible for  us  to  undertake  to  name  varieties  of  florists'  flowers,  such  as  Zonal 
Pelargoniums.  There  are  far  too  many  so  closely  resembling  each  other,  that  the 
only  satis^tory  mode  of  determining  the  names  of  varieties  is  to  compare  them 
wltn  tho^e  in  a  large  collection.  Florists  from  whom  plants  are  purcnased  are 
usually  able  to  supply  the  names  of  good  specimens  that  are  sent  to  them.  All 
the  petals  had  fallen  from  the  trusses  you  sent  to  us ;  a  little  clear  gum  applied 
to  the  centre  of  each  flower  would  have  prevented  this.  The  herbaceous  plant 
is  Lychnis  coronaria.  (A.  Ii.).—l  and  9  are  varieties  of  Selaghaella  Martensii ; 
8  is  a  Begonia,  but,  as  we  have  repeatedly  stated,  we  do  not  undertake  to  name 
varieties  of  the  flne-folisge  section.  All  Selaginellaa  are  included  in  the  order 
LyoopodiacesB,  and  are  correctly  termed  Lycopods,  but  not  Lyoopodlams. 
IF.  &).--Achillea  serrato  (Goose-tongue),  an  old  garden  plant  now  nearly  los^ 
foxmerly  grown  in  every  cottage  guden.  (XT.  J.  0.), — 1,  Agrostis  alba.  White 
Bent  Grass ;  3  and  4,  Agrostis  caniua,  Dog  s  Bent  Grass ;  6,  Festnca  duriuscula. 
Common  Fescue  Grass ;  8,  Trisetum  flavesoens,  YeUowtsh  Oat  Grass ;  6,  Glyceria 
fluitans.  Floating  Meadow  Grass ;  9,  probably  an  Arundo,  a  miserable  scrap ; 
10,  Festuoa  pratensis.  Meadow  Fescue  Grass.  If  you  sukd  again  we  must  ask 
you  to  submit  better  specimens.  The  oihera  were  not  in  a  condition  to  be 
named,  even  if  you  had  not  exceeded  the  regulation  number.  {F.  L.  P.),—l  is 
Phygelius  capensis,  a  native  of  South  Africa,  having  been  discovered  In  Caffler- 
land  about  thirty  yean  ago.  It  is  included  in  the  order  Sorophulariaoefe ;  9, 
Plumbago  LarpentiBe,  also Imown  as  Valondia  plumbaginoides,  a  Chinese  plant. 
(M.  H.  A).— Scabioea  cancasica. 
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BREEDING  HDNTERS  AND   ROADSTERS. 

{OoiUiniied  from  pofie  ISO.) 

It  U  no  doabt  true  QitX  breediog  hunters  and  fast  horses 
for  profit  can  be  beat  done  on  good  grazlDg  lam!  ;  the  home 
farmer  miMt  theiefoie,  befora  commencing  to  breed  horses  tor 
pace,  coQeider  the  nature  of  the  soil  whereon  thef  are  to  be  reare<), 
in  order  that  the  animals'  health  and  beaeflcial  growth  may  be 
ftmiTed  as  far  as  the  soil  can  inflnenco  it.  It  is  well  known  that 
sheep  and  catUe  bred  npon  wet  undrained  land  suSei  from  defects 
in  their  constitationa,  having  frequently  diaaased  liTSri,  defective 
feet,  and  that  manj  BnimalH,  although  well  bred,  often  meet  a 
premature  death.  Uorse-bTeeding  may  therefore  under  similar 
circnmstances  be  attended  with  manj  risks,  which  eboald  be  kept 
steadily  in  view.  It  should  therefore  be  carried  oat  npon  land 
hftTing  a  dry  snbsoil ;  the  surface,  moreover,  should  be  fertile, 
abounding  in  catbonate  and  phosphate  of  lime.  Upon  this  sab- 
soil  and  this  surface  we  hare  a  right  to  cipect  fall-sized  healtby 
animals  if  tbej  hare  been  bred  from  sound  parents.  A  very  hot 
and  dry  surface  with  graTelly  or  sandy  subsoil  is  not  desirable, 
tor  these  often  prodnce  animals  with  nsirow  contracted  feet— a 
most  serious  defect  in  himterv,  and  roadsters  especially.  These 
observationi,  however,  are  mote  particalarlj  applicable  to  stock 
reared  entirely  on  pasture  laud  after  a  certain  age.  Capital  horses 
are,  however,  reared  cbiedy  apon  food  enppUed  in  their  sheds  and 
racks,  bavjQg  only  for  the  purpose  of  exercise  a  paddock  of  good 
size  and  well  fenced  in  connection.  In  this  way  the  advantages 
are  great  and  the  risks  lees,  for  yoang  animals  so  brought  np  are 
more  docile  and  more  eauly  broken  in,  and  at  the  same  time  more 
free  from  accidental  blemishes.  We  have  frequently  seen  well- 
bred  horseewbenallowed  their  range  in  pasture  districts  disfigured 
by  blemishes,  which  in  some  ca'es  may  not  injure  their  working 
powers,  yet  are  sore  to  diminish  their  selling  pri(«. 

Breeding  horses,  which  is  constantly  resoried  to  by  farmcn', 
sporting  men,  and  amateurs,  all  of  whom  have  evidence  to  show 
that  they  can  produce  certain  desirable  qualities  in  the  olT^priDg 
which  neither  of  the  parents  possessed.  The  mule  may  be  referred 
to  as  an  illnrtTation  on  this  point ;  for  here  we  Und  the  produce 
much  snperioT  in  size,  power,  and  action  to  the  as!>,  whilst  its 
powers  of  endDrance  tinder  exposure  to  weather  and  privations 
exceed  those  of  the  class  to  which  his  dam  belonged.  This 
iUustration  is  often  taken  as  a  defence  for  promiscuons  intercourse, 
hut  the  thoughtful  bnsiness  man  will  not  be  deceived,  aod  still 
resort  to  his  old  and  safe  guide  that  "like  begets  like."  Nor  can 
mating  the  entire  horse  with  the  msre  be  carried  out  with  tuccess, 
as  is  frequently  done  in  cattle-breeding — namely,  to  mate  them  so 
that  the  good  points  In  one  animal  should  cure  the  defects  of  the 
other  in  the  offspring.  But  let  it  he  borne  in  mind  that  in  the 
case  of  horses,  where  perfection  is  the  object  to  he  attained,  that 
both  male  and  female  in  themselves  should  be  as  perfect  as  it  is 
possible  to  obtain  them. 

The  really  good  balf-bred  stallion— such  as  we  nsed  to  meet 
with,  with  his  large  clean  legs,  well-defioed  kuee,  bock,  and 
postern  joints,  with  good  head,  shoalders,  barrel,  and  hind  quarters 
— is  now  become  acaice.  These  horses  when  about  16  haods  high 
formed  a  conaecting  link  between  the  thorough-bred  and  the 
stronger  classes  ;  from  such  sires  mares  fit  to  breed  hnnters  ased 


to  be  obtained,  besides  many  of  the  most  valuable  horses  in 
England  for  general  purposes  ;  but  of  late  years,  whenever  snch  a 
stallion  has  appeared  it  has  only  been  to  be  favoured  with  a  few 
mares  preparatory  to  his  being  exhibited,  and  then  sold  to  go 
abroad.  To  find  a  really  good  half-bred  st«llioa  of  this  old  stamp 
at  five  years  old  has  been  arareoccurrencodoring  the  past  twenty 
years  or  more,  even  in  the  chief  horse-breeding  districts,  snch  as 
Yorkshire,  Shropshire,  and  Norfolk.  Hares  also  of  the  stamp  tor 
producing  hunters  are  at  present  very  scarce,  as  may  be  infeirsd 
from  the  small  number  presented  at  exhibitions  of  general  stock ; 
yet  with  our  climate,  soil,  and  natlonil  resources  the  few  good 
animals  still  obtainable  fur  breeding  would  sufB?e  for  laying  a 
fonndalioQ  if  we  had  a  stud-book  to  encourage  the  production 
and  recording  stock  of  the  right  sort 

This  Bcarcily  of  boih  stallions  and  mares  is  not  likely  to  be 
altered  unless  we  resort  to  the  practice  of  former  times,  when 
Royal  plates  of  £100  each  were  given  for  competition  all  over 
England  for  four-year-old  horses  carryint(  10  stone  i  lbs. ;  five 
years  old,  1 1  stone  6  lbs. ;  six,  and  aged,  12  stene,  and  decided  in 
four-mile  beatt.  The  prises  then  were  a  great  inducement  to 
breeders  to  rear  animals  of  siie  and  substance,  and  to  keep  them 
when  obtained.  As  long  as  these  Royal  plates  were  given  to 
horses  carrying  these  high  weights,  strong  thorough-bred  horses 
were  bred  and  kept,  which,  however,  in  the  end  broke  down,  and 
became  the  most  valuable  acquisition  to  breeders  of  horses  in  all 
parts  of  the  country.  Having  become  blemished  they  were  no 
longer  coveted  by  foreigners,  and  remained  at  home  for  the  rest 
of  their  lives,  helping  to  produce  a  race  of  hones  with  size,  sub- 
stance, blaod,  ana  action.  On  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the 
Jockey  Club  will  depend  the  extent  to  which  good  stallions  in  the 
future  can  he  obtained.  If  two-yean-old  engagments  were 
carried  over  to  the  third  vear,  aod  indeed  to  the  fourth  year,  the 
character  of  the  blood  horse  would  at  once  greatly  improve. 
Again,  modern  steeple-chasing  has  drawn  heavily  on  the  supply 
of  blood  horses,  adapted  for  country  stallions.  That  sport,  which 
formerly  was  intended  to  be  a  test  for  good  riders  across  country, 
and  also  of  the  clever  hunter,  has  to  a  great  extent  been  the  means 
of  calling  out  the  iudiffcrcut  race  horse  to  beat  the  horse  realty  fit 
to  be  ridden  to  honads,  and  therefore  many  naaA  powerful  blood 
horses  have  been  converted  into  geldings  which  would  have  been 
extremely  useful  as  stallions. 

The  eye  is  the  best  guide  in  estimating  correct  forms  of  the 
horse.  Like  the  sculptor  and  painter,  we  cannot  proceed  far  by 
measnremetit,  elthoQgh,  like  the  artist?,  we  can  run  our  rule 
over  one  or  two  points,  and  then  take  in  the  details  with  the  eye, 
co.-nmencing,  however,  with  the  feet,  for  the  old  saying  is  "No 
foot  DO  horse,"  and  then  proceed  to  estimate  the  general  onUine 
and  shape  as  adapted  for  our  purpose.  In  Mr.  Qamgee's  essay  it 
is  stated— "When  horses  like  Little  Wander  and  Daniel  O'Bourke, 
that  were  sensibly  ander  15  hands  high,  are  seen  to  outrun  horses 
of  16  hands  for  the  Derby,  it  is  generally  thought  that  the  little 
horse  has  gained  over  the  larger  through  bis  quicker  movementsj 
that  more  strides  most  tie  ttjcen  in  one  case  than  the  other ;  or 
else  that  the  lower  horse  keeps  up  the  pace  the  longest,  as  is  really 
the  case,  the  larger  horse  being  the  weaker.  But  as  regards  the 
length  of  stride,  the  notion  of  the  little  horse  having  the  shorter  is 
very  probably  wrong,  and  when  he  has  beaten  the  larger  animal 
it  generally  is  by  his  lengtb  of  stride,  and  the  same  construction 
which  gives  that  faculty  coufers  the  power  to  keep  it  up." 

We  must  again  refer  to  the  giving  of  prizes,  for  we  remember 
when  a  prize  of  £I<XI  wa^  given  by  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Bociety 
at  Battersea,  the  tiest  stallions  were  entered  from  all  parts  of  tho 
country  ;  a  Derby  winner  was  entered  to  whom  was  awarded  the 
prize.  The  object  of  the  Biiciety,  however,  was  not  obtained.  It 
is  not  a  winner  of  the  Derby  or  St,  Leger — a  horse  that  will  never 
be  taken  from  his  own  stable  door~th»t  should  come  to  an  agri- 
cultural show,  exhibit  himself  there,  and  walk  oS  with  the  prize ; 


conulry.  This  prize  did,  it  must  be  remembered,  indicate  a  great 
fact,  a  bint  suggestive  of  wbbt  may  l>e  done  by  the  £100  prices  or 
Boyal  Plates  tieing  revived  towards  restoring  our  losses  and  bring- 
ing us  back  again  to  our  original  position.  It  has  gone  far  to 
illustrate  the  great  principle  that  such  rewards  are  highly  esteemed 
by  the  owners  of  valuable  horses,  and  will  induce  them  to  keep 
and  show  them  for  such  prizes,  and  it  should  be  one  of  the  con- 
ditions that  such  prizetaker  should  be  available  for  mares  at  a 
moderate  cba^  in  his  own  district,  for  there  surely  is  great  need 
of  them. 

The  conntiy  is  so  111  supplied  with  thoroughbred  horses  of  the 
required  stamp  and  type,  that  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find  a 
useful  short-legged  thoroughbred  horse  thsC  can  carry  12  stone 
acrcM  tbe  country.    This  is  a  great  loss,  for  with  substance  there 
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ifl  no  fliibstitnte  for  bloQ^ ;  there  is  no  elegant  carria^  hone  with- 
oat  it,  no  qnick-stepping  hack  withoat  it,  and  no  fast-endoring 
hunter  without  a  large  portion  of  it  Our  cavalry  mast  feel  tixis 
loes  Teiy  much,  for  it  ought  not  to  be  overlooked  that  blood  gives 
pace,  and  that  pace  is  power.  In  conclusion,  we  assert  the  remedy 
IS  in  our  own  hands.  Let  Her  Majes^^s  plates  of  £100  be  le- 
established  for  high  weights  and  long  distances,  let  the  princes 
of  the  realm  throw  their  influence  into  the  scale,  and  the  nation 
would  soon  respond  to  the  example.  It  is  a  national  subject,  and 
worthy  of  all  the  patronage  which  can  be  bestowed  upon  it.  The 
agricultural  societies  of  the  United  Kingdom  should  follow  on  with 
the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,,  and  call  for  weight-carrying 
thoroughbred  stallions.  We  may  thus  recover  what  we  have  lost, 
and  again  obtain  a  sufficient  supply  of  the  description  of  horses  so 
needful  for  doing  good  service  throughout  the  country.  We  can- 
not conclude  entirely  without  stating  that  for  some  of  the  ideas 
and  plans  susrgested  we  are  indebted,  not  only  to  J.  Gamgee,  sen., 
of  the  New  Veterinary  College,  Edinburgh,  but  also  to  the  Right 
Hon.  John  Evelyn  Denison,  both  of  whose  essays  in  the  Journal 
of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  for  the  year  1863  will  be  found 
well  worth  perusal. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Mone  Labour,—ln  all  cases  where  the  Wheat  stubbles  are  foul  with 
couch  the  land  should  be  autumn-fallowed ;  but  the  mamier  of  doing 
the  necessary  tillage  is  important.  Some  iarmera  are  never  satisfied 
unless  the^jT  plough  iht  land  deep  the  first  time.  NOw  in  our  expe- 
rience this  is  wrong,  for  if  the  couch  and  black  bent  grasses  are  bui^d 
deeply  it,  as  it  were,  doubles  the  work  of  cultivating  to  bring  them  to 
the  surface  again.  In  fact,  they  are  not  entirely  brought  up  again, 
but  the  grass  roots  aie  divided  and  left  in  the  land  after  much  work 
has  been  expended.  We  have,  therefore,  always  in  commencing  the 
work  of  autumn-fallowing,  if  done  by  steam  power,  cultivated  long 
ways  and  cross  wajrs,  with  the  cultivating  tines  on,  to  the  depth  of 
the  previous  ploughings,  and  then  comb  out  the  lumps  of  coucn,  Ac, 
with  Howard's  self-lifting  drag  harrow  ;  we  know  of  no  other  drag 
worth  using  in  comparison  with  it  for  such  a  purpose.  In  case  the 
work  of  autumn-fallowing  is  intended  to  be  done  by  uorse  labour  only 
we  advise  the  raftering  or  half-ploughing,  and  after  this  turn  the 
raftered  furrows  back  again  by  what  is  commonly  called  back- 
stetchlng.  This  moves  the  whole  of  the  surface ;  but  it  should  not 
be  raftered  too  deeply.  After  a  drying  day  or  two  the  land  will  work 
freely,  and  should  be  dragsed  across  first,  and  then  twice  more,  re- 
versing the  durection  of  the  nrst  work  by  trans  versing  the  direction  of 
the  dxaeging,  which  will  then,  if  the  weather  has  been  favourable, 
have  reduced  the  fallowed  surface  into  a  condition  ready  for  the  use 
of  the  roller  and  harrows.  Much  extra  horse  labour  may,  however, 
be  saved  by  carting  the  couch  away,  although  some  earth  may  still 
be  attached  to  it  without  continuing  the  tillage  labour  to  reduce  the 
grass  into  a  state  to  burn,  and  which  in  the  event  of  rainy  weather 
succeeding  cannot  be  done.  After  couch  has  been  carted  away  to 
heap  to  rot  or  laid  at  once  on  to  pasture  land  the  fallow  may  remain 
until  after  Wheat-sowing  has  been  completed ;  it  may  then  be  deeply 
fallow-ploughed  to  lie  during  the  winter. 

It  is  now  time  to  arrange  the  acre^e  for  green  crops  required  now 
to  be  sown  with  seeds  of  Trifolium.  Winter  vetches.  Rye,  and  Winter 
Barley.  These,  however,  should  oe  sown  on  lana  quite  free  from 
couch.  Previous,  however,  to  seeding  for  the  green  fodder  crops 
stubble  Turnips  should  have  been  drilled  with  artificial  manures 
upon  land  intended  for  Mangolds  next  year,  so  that  they  may  be  fed 
off  by  sheep  or  reduced  by  giuding  and  ploughed  in  as  manure,  which 
plan  will  wonderfully  forward  the  tillage  for  Mangolds,  and  manure 
It  also  to  a  certain  extent.  We  will  suppose  also  that  Mustard  seed 
has  been  pieviously  sown  on  the  fallow  break  upon  land  coming  in 
for  Wheat,  in  order  that  the  g^reen  crop  of  Mustard  may  be  ploughed 
in  before  sowing  the  Wheat  at  about  the  middle  of  the  month  of 
October.  In  seeding  for  Trifolium,  if  a  succession  of  spring  and 
summer  fodder  is  required,  three  sorts  should  be  sown.  The  quantity 
of  seed  should  be  25  lbs.  per  acre,  especially  as  this  year  the  seed  is 
cheap.  For  earliest  growth  we  like  the  early  crimson  variely ;  second 
early,  the  pink  blossom  sort  -,  and  for  the  latest  use  as  green  fodder  up 
to  a  week  or  ten  days  in  July  we  prefer  the  perfect  white-blossomed 
variety  as  being  the  latest  for  greon  food  we  have  ever  grown.  Too 
much  seed  cannot  often  be  sown,  for  it  has  many  enemies,  especially 
the  small  white  slugs,  for  we  have  known  the  first  and  second  seeding 
carried  away  by  them  after  seedinfr  with  20  lbs.  and  25  tbs.  per  acre 
respectively,  and  we  have  afterwards  succeeded  by  sowing  30  tbs.  per 
acre  as  late  as  November  Idth.  In  sowing  Rye  we  like  the  Giant  or 
St.  John's  Day  sort,  and  when  it  is  saved  for  seed  the  bulk  of  grain 
will  be  greater  than  the  ordinary  variety,  and  the  straw,  which  is 
very  long  and  strong,  is  very  much  more  valuable  than  that  of  any 
other  cereal.  Winter  Vetches,  too,  may  be  sown  so  as  to  secure  a 
succession,  because  the  early  sort,  which  is  a  small  grain  as  compared 
with  the  ordinary  variety,  comes  in  for  feeding  a  fortnight  earlier— 
a  matter  of  importance  in  some  seasons  both  for  cutting  up  as  green 
fodder  eiUier  for  horses  or  cattle  as  well  as  for  folding  off  by  sheep. 

Sand  Labour, — Men  will  now  be  employed  in  hoeing  the  Iste 
Turnips.  The  women  will  be  employed  m  forking  out  couch  where 
there  is  but  little  either  in  the  stubbles,  or  anywhere  else  in  fact ; 


for  a  few  shillings  per  acre  spent  in  this  way  not  onl^p-  saves  much 
horse  labour,  but  it  frequently  forwards  the  seed  time  in  the  spring, 
also  for  the  various  crops ;  l>eside8  which,  forking  out  couch  can  be 
done  in  any  weather,  whereas  working  it  out  by  horse  labour  can  only 
be  done  in  favourable  weather.  Some  men  will  now  be  employed 
filling  manure  cart  from  the  yards  and  cattle  boxes  to  be  laid  out  and 
spread  immediately  on  the  lea  ground  intended  for  Wheat,  and  to  be 
ploughed  in  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that  the  Wheat  may  be  sown 
on  a  stale  early-ploughed  furrow. 

Live  Stock, — ^The  ram  sales  are  now  nearly  over  of  the  Hampshire 
and  Sussex  Down  flocks,  but  for  the  Shropshire  Downs  and  all  the 
lon^-woolled  breeds  the  sales  are  on.  The  sales  of  all  sorts  have 
realised  more  money  than  those  of  last  year,  and  we  are  pleased  to  find 
that  the  health  of  the  flocks  and  freedom  from  lameness  is  very 
marked  and  decided  as  compared  with  many  years  past.  The  ordi- 
nary off-going  flocks,  either  of  horned  Dorsets,  Long-woolled,  or  of 
Down  sheep,  are  all  selling  at  very  high  prices,  such  as  onght  to 
make  the  home  farmer  and  agriculturists  in  general  ask  themselves 
the  question.  Can  they  pay  for  fattening  at  such  prices  as  they  are 
now  making  ?  Let  men  of  business  make  careful  calculations  as  to 
the  cost  of  fattening  sheep  or  bullocks  where  not  only  hay  is  added 
to  the  roots  for  the  purpose,  but  cake  of  either  linseed  or  cotton  sorts 
to  be  added  also ;  and  take  notioe  also  of  the  money  invested,  and 
the  time  before  the  money  as  regards  manure  obtained  is  returned, 
and  the  interest  it  gives  for  investment ;  and  after  having  made  fair 
calculations«.4U}  to  ttte  facilities  for  obtaining  artificial  manures,  ask 
the  question  whether  manure  cannot  be  bought  cheaper  than  it 
can  be  made  by  cattle-feeding  ?  We  call  attention  to  these  matters 
because  it  is  not  only  a  matter  of  extreme  importance,  but  of  great 
interest  to  the  home  farmer.  It  also  requires  an  intricate  calculation 
to  decide  the  matter  without  bias,  and  in  perfect  fairness  as  a  matter 
of  business ;  for  why  should  parties  blindly  follow,  vrithout  making 
such  calculations  as  the  case  may  require,  an  old  txaditioual  system 
of  feeding  stock,  without  reference  to  the  peculiar  circumstances  by 
which  the  cases  are  surrounded,  not  only  as  it  affects  the  profit  on 
stook,  but  also  the  profit  on  the  production  of  com  ? 


CROPS  IN  NORTH  DURHAM. 

The  fate  of  the  fruit  has  long  been  known,  but  the  hopes  and 
fears  of  the  success  or  otherwise  of  the  harvest  are  now  absorb- 
ing every  man*8  mind,  even  to  the  exclusion  of  Egyptian  matters. 
Two  weeks  of  bright  warm  weather,  following  suadenly  a  two- 
months  spell  of  showers,  has  made  a  wonderiul  change  in  the 
appearance  of  the  country.  Com  is  rapidly  changing  its  colour ; 
and  although  a  fidd  or  two  has  been  cut,  the  harvest  will  not  be 
general  in  this  cold  bleiUc  country  for  a  fortnight.  The  change 
has  been  so  sudden  and  so  marked  that  the  farmer*s  especial 
trouble  just  now — and  he  always  has  one  on  hand — ^is  that  grain 
may  be  prematurely  ripened,  and  the  yield  light  consequenfly. 

Potatoes  are  looking  well,  but  from  what  we  hear  the  yield  will 
not  be  an  average  one  in  quantity,  but  quite  up  to,  if  not  beyond 
it,  in  quality. 

Turnips  are  a  great  success.  The  showery  weather  of  late  has 
benefited  them  in  a  most  marked  degree ;  and  now  that  the  land 
has  got  warmed  by  the  hot  sunny  days  of  August,  we  may  expect 
a  more  than  average  crop. 

Mangolds  are  not  much  grown  in  this  thin  soil,  and  what  I 
have  seen  of  tiiem  are  not  looking  at  all  well,  though  I  am  toll 
that  there  are  some  excellent  crops  further  inland,  a  statement 
which  is  most  likely  to  be. true,  as  Mangolds  like  the  alluvial 
vales. 

Beans  are  said  to  be  the  crop  of  the  year,  but  not  many  are 
g^own. 

Hay  is  all  harvested,  and  the  aftermath,  or  "fog**  as  it  is 
called  here,  is  growing  abundantly.  Second  crops  of  Clover  are 
especially  good — a  great  boon  to  the  dairy  farmers  in  this  populous 
neighbourhood,  where  there  is  an  almost  continuous  demand  for 
green  food.<*-PBTBB  Febgusdn. 


Scotch  Harvest  Prospbcts.— A  Glasgow  tele^m  says :— "  Re- 
ports published  oonoeming  the  harvest  prospects  in  Scotland  state 
that  the  hay  crop  is  one-fourth  above  the  average,  that  Turni^^s 
everywhere  are  a  full  crop,  and  that  all  kinds  of  gram  are  better  m 
Quantity  and  quality.  Potatoes  show  considerable  evidence  of 
disease,  which  will  increase  if  the  weather  is  wet.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  Scotch  harvest,  including  Turnips,  is  five  millions  sterling 
better  than  last  year.'* 


Canadian  AaRiouLTtiRB.— The  report  of  he  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture of  Canada  for  the  year  1881,  states  that  the  exportation  of  cattle 
through  Canadian  ports,  principally  to  Great  Britain,  were  45,535 
cattle  and  62,401  sheep.  A  large  importation  of  Clydesdales  has 
been  taking  place,  and  the  first-prize  horse  of  this  c^ass  at  the  late 
Beading  Show  has  been  forwarded  to  Canada.  The  export  of  phos- 
phate of  lime  also  increased  from  12,000  tons  in  1880  to  15,001  last 
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year,  the  ralue  being  239,498  dols.  The  total  emigration  to  Canada 
during  the  year  was  47,991.  The  rapid  extension  of  railways,  par- 
ticularly in  Manitoba  and  the  North-West,  and  the  prosperous  con- 
dition of  the  country  generally,  are  also  subjects  of  comment. 


THE  FATTENING  OF  POULTRY  FOB  THE  TABLE. 

We  will  finish  oar  articles  on  the  fattening  of  poultry  by  giving 
a  translation  of  a  French  anthor*s  directions  for  funnel-feeding. 
We  have  seen  it  practised  on  young  Pigeons  in  Italy,  and  a  very 
neat  and  rapid  method  of  feeding  it  seemed,  only  in  their  case 
hard  grain  and  water  were  given  separately  instead  of  a  soft 
mixtope  as  in  this  case. 

"The  third  method,**  he  says,  ''is  funnel-feeding — {.«.,  the 
forcible  administration,  by  means  of  a  f imnel,  of  farinaceous  food 
in  a  liquid  state.  This  latter  method  is  sure  in  the  end  to  prevail 
generally,  so  simple  is  it,  so  easy,  and  so  quickly  performed.  The 
fottener  procures  barleymeal,  not  crushed  barley,  for  the  meal 
must  not  have  an^  husk  in  it^  but  must,  on  the  contrary,  be  well 
sifted.  This  is  mixed  smoothly  into  milk  and  water  in  eqnid  pro- 
portions. The  paste  must  be  of  the  consistency  of  clear  pap  just 
put  on  the  fire,  and  there  positively  must  not  be  more  than  half 
milk,  for  experience  proves  that  if  more  is  put  in  the  fattening 
process  stops  at  the  end  of  a  few  days,  and  the  bird  soon  dies. 

**  Next  a  funnel  of  white  metal  is  got,  which  will  hold  as  much 
as  any  chicken  requires  at  a  meal.  The  pipe  of  the  funnel  which 
goes  into  the  bird's  mouth  is  cut  off  diagonally ;  its  edges  are 
rounded  back,  and  finished  off  with  a  little  pewter  mouthpiece  to 
make  it  soft.  A  small  ring  is  attached  to  the  funnel  just  below 
the  rim  of  its  large  end  for  the  forefinger  of  the  right  hand.  Its 
position  is  specialljr  important,  for  while  the  head  of  the  fowl  is 
held  in  one  mmd,  with  the  other  the  funnel  must  be  properly  in- 
serted, which  is  quite  easy  when  the  ring  ia  properly  placed.  The 
opening  at  the  bottom  of  the  funnel  (which,  as  we  have  said,  is 
cut  off  diagonally)  must  be  turned  towards  the  operator,  and  for 
this  reason  the  ring  must  be  fixed  to  the  large  end  of  the 
funnel  somewhat  to  the  right  of  the  lower  mouth  as  one  looks  up- 
wards. Those  who  are  well  accustomed  to  it  use  the  funnel  with- 
out any  risk,  but  people  who  are  not  used  to  it  are  in  some  danger 
of  injuring  the  gullet.  It  is  well,  then,  to  put  some  indiarubber 
round  the  mouth,  and  so  obviate  all  possibility  of  accident. 

**  All  this  is  very  simple,  and  I  only  dwell  upon  it  just  to  explain 
it  thoroughly,  which  is  very  important.  The  paste  is  put  in  a 
vessel,  whence  it  can  be  easily  taken  up  in  a  deep  spoon.  As  soon 
as  all  is  ready  the  bird  is  seised  by  the  wings  near  the  shoulders  ; 
its  head  is  placed  forwards  between  the  operator's  knees,  so  as  to 
get  tight  hold  of  it  without  hurting  or  shifting  it.  It  flatters  a 
little  the  iirst  time,  but  soon  gets  used  to  it  When  it  is  quite 
quiet  the  right  forefinger  is  passed  into  the  ring,  the  left  hand 
seizes  the  bird's  head,  its  neck  is  stretched  out,  and  Its  beak 
opened  with  the  help  of  the  right  hand,  which  still  holds  the 
funnel.  When  Uie  beak  is  properly  opened  they  manage  to  keep 
it  so  an  instant  with  the  left  hand  alone,  while  the  neck  of  the 
funnel  is  quickly  put  down  the  throat,  care  being  taken  not  to 
hurt  it  Then  they  take  the  paste  and  fill  the  funnel  with  it,  but 
not  to  overflowing,  the  bird's  neck  all  the  while  beine  stretched 
out  The  spoon  used  for  the  paste  is  then  replaced,  and  the  right 
hand  holds  the  bird's  crop  till  it  is  perceptibly  filled,  which  opera- 
tion may  be  helped  by  the  action  of  tne  hand.  The  crammed 
fowl  is  then  replaced  and  anottier  taken  out 

"The  quantity  of  paste  which  the  funnel  should  hold  and  a 
chicken  swallow  is  about  one-eighth  of  a  pint,  but  at  the  first  meal 
not  more  than  half  that  should  be  given,  and  the  full  amount  not 
before  the  third  day ;  after  that  more  or  less  according  to  the 
bird's  strength.  The  meals  are  regularly  given  three  times  in  the 
twenty-four  hours,  at  intervals  of  eight  honrs^viz.,  at  six  in  the 
morning,  at  two  in  the  afternoon,  and  at  ten  at  night  in  town 
houses  ;  at  four  in  the  morning,  at  noon,  and  at  8  p.h.  in  farm 
bouses.  To  facilitate  the  operation  of  funnel-feeding,  and  to  ob- 
viate accidents  from  forgetFulness  or  intrusion,  which  tire  and 
harry  the  chickens,  there  should  be  a  proper  apparatus,  according 
to  the  number  to  be  fattened,  consisting  of  two,  three,  or  four 
coops,  closely  barred,  and  more  than  ten  birds  should  not  be  put 
in  each.  These  are  put  in  a  quiet  spot,  in  a  stable  or  some  other 
place,  with  equable  atmosphere  and  away  from  draughts.  There 
should  always  be  one  unoccupied.  When  all  is  ready  the  bottom 
of  the  coops  is  covered  with  clean  straw,  and  as  the  cramming  is 
carried  out  each  bird  after  being  fed  is  put  into  the  empty  one 


that  the  last  bird  had  been  taken  from.  This  is  continued  till 
everyone  has  been  changed  into  the  next  coop,  and  the  straw  is 
changed  eveiy  day  while  each  is  momentarily  vacant  The  straw 
must  be  changed  every  day,  for  good  feeders  and  those  who  fatten, 
for  them  never  allow  the  birds  to  remain  on  their  droppings,  for 
it  imparts  a  disagreeable  flavour  to  them.  The  progress  ox  each 
bird  must  be  watched  attentively,  and  anyone  which  stands  still 
must  be  killed.  Only  those,  too,  must  be  selected  for  this  treat- 
ment which  are  in  good  case  and  health,  for  it  would  be  nseless  to 
put  up  weak  chicken?,  which,  instead  of  fattening,  would  sicken 
and  die.  The  duration  of  the  process  is  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
days,  according  to  the  habit  and  breed  of  the  chickens ;  after  that 
the  birds  would  only  go  back." 

These  directions  seem  plain  and  practical  enough,  and  we  hope 
before  long  to  give  the  system  a  trial.  The  rule  of  cleanliness 
is  much  more  in  accord  with  our  own  ideas  than  that  given  by 
our  French  authority  with  his  directions  for  cramming  with  balls. 
—  C.  

Cooked  Meat  tor  Fowls.— It  is  too  much  the  practice  to  feed 
raw  meat  to  poultry,  under  the  mistaken  idea  that  as  the  worms  and 
insects  which  they  seise  with  such  avidity  are  uncooked  so  should  be 
any  meat  given  them  by  their  owners.  But  the  early  worm  which 
Biddy  takes  in  her  empty  crop— -soft,  pulp^.  and  crushed  by  the  bill 
before  It  descends  the  gullet — ^is  one  thmg,  and  the  coarse,  dry, 
stringy,  fatless  flesh  thrown  to  them  *Mn  the  roueh"  and  the  tough 
is  quite  another,  even  if  the  carcass  of  horse  or  sheep  so  bestowed  is 
not  still  more  objectionable  on  account  of  disease.  True,  these  nearly 
"  dry  bones  "  may  serve  to  while  away  a  wearv  hour  in  the  monoto- 
nons  life  of  the  ]X>altTy  yard,  and  happily  the  fowls  may  labour 
under  the  impression  that  they  are  eating  something,  and  so  they 
mav  serve  a  certain  purpose  in  the  poultry  world ;  but  for  real  aid 
and  oomfort  to  the  fowls,  save  all  your  refuse  meat  and  buy  in  addi- 
tion ** liver,  lights,  head,  and  all,^'  as  the  old  story  runsLfrom  the 
shambles,  and  boil  all  together  for  two  hours  or  more.  Then  chop 
finely,  and  mix  with  meal  in  the  water  in  which  they  are  boiled. 
Tbio  dry  rich  mess,  showing  bits  of  meat  like  the  raisins  in  plum 

Endding,  will  be  a  dish  fit  to  set  before  any  '^  queen  of  the  ({wnltiy) 
arem,*'  and  she  and  her  maids  of  honour  will  pay  you  for  it  in  more 
than  words,  as  your  egg  basket,  high  with  pearls,  will  show  on  many 
a  succeeding  day.— (Pouftry  Yard,) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Love  Birds  (C.  &).— ▲  change  of  food  is  acceptable  to  the  Urde  and  beoe- 
flclal.  Oaoary  leed,  millet  leed,  Indian  com,  and  oats  being  varied  aooording 
to  judgment,  crushing  the  larger  seeds  if  needed. 

Laoeme  Irreg:iilAr  (Dr.  UaekeHsie).—We  have  no  doubt  that  the  strips 
of  land  spoken  of  on  which  the  Lucerne  is  of  **  double  growth  "  is  caoied  by 
two  old  banks  and  ditches  which  formerly  existed  ani  intersected  each  other, 
and  that  the  banks  were  le^dled  and  the  ditobei  filled  with  the  loose  earth  and 
vegetable  moold.  This  is  the  cause  of  the  deeply  rootiAg  plant  like  Laoeme 
making  extra  growth  in  the  second  cutting,  as  the  roots  are  now  working  in 
the  deep  and  valuable  soiL  Wc  have  plenty  of  instances  on  our  own  land  which 
illustrates  in  the  same  w^  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  deeply  moved 
soiL  We  have  thrown  down  many  old  banks,  and  ever  since  it  has  been  done 
we  can  tell  by  the  crops  where  the  ditches  formerly  existed ;  nor  can  we  by  any 
amount  of  manuring  obtain  the  same  benefit  that  will  be  derived  from  deeply 
moved  soil,  especialiy  in  those  oases  where  rich  vegatable  mould  has  been  burled 
In  the  subsoil. 


iaT]IOBOLOOIGA.L  OBSBBYATIONB. 

Camdsh  Bquabe,  Lokdov. 

Lat.  •!•  n-  40 '  N. ;  Long.  0*  8-  0*  W. ;  AlUtode^  111  feet. 


DATE. 

9  AJI. 

IH  THB  DAT. 

ISBS. 

Hygrome- 

Direction 
of  Wind. 

9hade  Tem- 
perature. 

BadlaUon 
Temperature. 

• 

M 

August. 

Dry. 

Wet. 

Hax. 

mn. 

In 
sun. 

On 
grass. 

»• 

494 
454 
4 '4 
484 
474 
474 

Bun.     90 
Mon.    91 
Tnes.    99 
Wed.    98 
Thnrs.  94 
Friday  95 
Satnr.  96 

Inehm. 

99.779 
99.845 
99J79 
99493 
99J67 
HtMt 

deg. 
60.4 
605 
60.0 
56.8 
57.9 
55.5 
56.7 

d«r. 

56.3 

54.0 
59.4 
514 
59.5 

554 
544 

W. 
N.W. 

W. 
S.W. 
8.W. 
&IC 
N.W. 

604 
00.0 
/IBS 
584 
68.9 
58J0 

tUf 

60.1 
66.7 
65j0 
65.7 
674 
•84 

deg. 

48.1 

5S4 

49l9 
54.1 
474 
50.8 
514 

1074 
1934 
1140 
119.0 
1934 
118.7 
190.1 

In. 

AAXA 

WMRFV 

0491 

•J60 
0.185 
0471 

99.667 

585 

584 

m 

•7.7 

50.8 

U74 

484 

•414 

BEKABKS. 

90th.~Cloudy  day,  with  sprinkle  of  nin  in  afternoon ;  wet  night 

SlsL— Fine,  bright,  windy  day. 

SSnd.— Fine  bright  morning ;  cloudy  afternoon ;  wet  evening  and  night. 

SSrd.— Dull  at  first ;  fine  and  bright  during  the  day  with  high  wind. 

94th.~Showery  and  cool,  bright  intervals ;  moonlight  night. 

90th.— Wet  oold  morning ;  bright  afternoon  and  evening ;  moonlight  night. 

S6th,— Fine  and  bright,  few  spots  of  rain  at  times ;  heavy  rain  in  evening. 

Mean  pressure  and  temperature  both  considerably  below  those  of  the  preced- 
ing week,  and  the  temperature  a  little  below  the  average.    G^enerally  a  oool  and 
dull  week  with  a  good  deal  of  xain.— Ct.  J.  STMoais. 
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llueliatarColtag<n'31ui«'(C«odij>),    Nutlonn]  Dahlia  Bbow. 
[CiyiUI  PaUoa.    Bnir  SI.  SdmoDdJi  Aotumii  Sbaw, 
14TH  SCBDIT  tma  TBBtlTT. 

Rori)  HartiooUnnl  Sodety,  Vtuit  ud  Ftonl  Conun[tl«  it 
KoT^  CaModSui  eoim.f*  Intaiubl«ikl  Bhov  nt  Bdlnbareta, 


LILIUM  AURATUM  IN  THE  OPEN  BORDER. 

7  HE  CQltiTation  of  LiliDm  aoratam  ia  pots  anil 
Y     DDder  glass  is  now  well  midentood  &ad  mode- 
ls    rately  easj ;  but  though  manr  handredfi  of 
r     pages  have  been  vritten  od  ito  cnltivatum  in 
England  in  the  open  air,  the  conditioiu  nnder 
which  it  will  thrive  aad  become  permanently 
established  are  as  yet  imporf  ectlj  oDderstood.    For 
those  who  wish  to  try  it  in  their  gardens  the  first 
is  to  obtain  bnlbs.    Those  grown  in  England  from 
seed  are  to  be  preferred  for  many  reaaons.    Tbo  chief 
of  these  is  that  they  need  be  only  a  very  short  time  ont  of  the 
soil ;  besides,  plants  from  seed  generally  poesesa  especial  vigoor 
and  vitality  until  they  have  attained  their  fall  growth  ;  bnt 
the  price  of  EngliBh  bnlbs  from  seed  is  generally  so  much  higher 
than  that  of  imported  bnlbs,  and  the  nnmber  offered  for  sale 
in  the  market  so  mnch  leai,  that  moat  gardeners  have  recourse 
to  the  latter.    For  the  last  year  or  two  the  importaUons  bota 
Japan  of  L.  aoratum  have  been  so  large,  and  the  price  at  which 
they  have  been  sold  by  auction  in  London  so  low,  that  it  has 
been  worth  while  to  bny,  even  to  flower  once,  which,  with 
proper  treatment,  most  of  them  will  do.     Still,  there  will 
always  bealargerper-centjigeof  failures  amongst  those  planted 
in  the  open  ground  than  amongst  those  planted  in  pots  and 
grown  uidet  glass.    The  plant  is  as  hardy  as  a  common  Crocus, 
bnt  is  liable  to  decay  if  soaked  with  wet  whilst  dormant  in 
winter.    Another  common  cbuso  of  failure  is  thooght  to  arise 
from  imported  bulbs  being  often  dug  up  when  in  fnll  flower  and 
before  they  are  ripe,  and  it  is  therefore  better  to  obtain  bulbs 
in  Janoary  or  Fehmary  than  to  bny  the  earlier  importations. 

Having  obtained  bnlbs,  the  beet  way  to  find  whether  they 
will  do  well  in  your  garden  ia  to  try  them  in  the  ordinary  soil, 
planting  them  with  the  crown  aboot  G  inches  beneath  the  sur- 
face, and  placing  some  very  coarse  sand  or  fine  gravel  round 
them.  My  habit  has  been  to  plant  at  once  in  the  open  ground 
T^fardleas  of  any  consideration  of  weather.  In  January,  1860, 
I  planted  fifty  bolba  when  the  ground  was  frozen  to  a  depth 
of  several  inches,  only  taking  care  to  remove  all  the  frozen 
ground,  and  to  fill  np  with  made  soil  which  was  free  from 
frost.  These  Lilies  all  lived  and  did  as  well  as  those  planted 
at  any  other  time.  I  do  not  approve  of  the  plan  of  potting 
the  bulbs  as  a  temporary  arrangement  and  planting  them  ont 
in  spring,  becanse  it  is  hardly  poaaible  to  adopt  it  without 
causing  some  check  U>  the  growth — a  matter  which  I  am  in- 
clined to  think  more  injurious  to  Lilinms  than  any  other  plants. 
Lilinms  started  into  growth  under  cover  ought  not  to  be  ex- 
pected to  do  well  unless  grown  under  cover  until  they  flower. 
If  as  many  as  70  per  cent,  of  those  planted  flower  well  yon 


may  consider  that  the  Boil  suits  them,  and  hope  that  they  may 
become  permanently  established  ;  but  if  less  than  half  of  them 
flower,  and  most  of  those  badly,  you  shonld  try  to  find  ont 
the  reason  why  they  fwl.  If  the  subsoil  is  cold  clay  withont 
any  artificial  drunage,  or  if  the  soil  is  shallow  with  red  gravel 
nndemeatb,  or  if  the  snbsoil  is  asturated  with  water  at  any 
time  of  the  year  within  2  or  3  feet  of  the  snrfaee,  it  may 
be  preanmed  that  any  of  these  causes  prevent  the  Lilies  from 
doing  well. 

A  foot  of  drainage  and  3  feet  of  good  soil  is  sufficient  to 
insure  anccess  as  far  as  soil  a:id  drainage  can  do  it ;  but  for 
the  exact  composition  of  the  soil  it  is  difficult  to  give  any  rule. 
If  the  soil  is  heavy  it  should  be  lightened  with  coarse  sand 
and  leaf  soil,  until  a  spade  may  be  driven  into  it  without  diffi- 
cnlty  at  any  time  duringthe  driest  summer.  It  is  a  commoner 
fault  in  the  cnltivation  of  L.  auratum  to  have  the  soil  too 
heavy  and  retentive  than  too  light.  If  the  soil  is  light  on  the 
surface  and  deep  the  bulbs  will  be  encoaraged  to  make  long 
roots,  and  nothing  eeenia  more  important  to  the  welfare  of 
these  Lilies  than  this  habit. 

If  the  balbs  are  examined  at  the  end  of  the  first  season's 
growth  it  will  be  found  that  many  of  them  have  made  no  roota 
at  all  from  the  bottom  of  the  bulb,  bat  only  stem  roots  round 
the  base  of  the  flower  stalk  and  above  the  crown  of  the  bnlb. 
These  roots  nourish  the  leaves  and  stalk,  bnt  play  no  part  at 
all  in  forming  a  new  bulb  for  next  year's  flowering ;  the  con- 
sequence is  that  the  whole  plant  perishes  as  soon  as  the  flower- 
ing ia  over.  To  establish  the  plants  permanently  everything 
should  be  done  to  encourage  roota  below  the  bulb,  and  not 
above  it ;  rich  soil  should  be  pat  beneath  it,  and  sand  and  poor 
soil  above  it.  It  is  true  that  by  rich  top-dressing  and  surface 
soil  yoa  will  do  mnch  to  develope  the  flowers  of  the  year,  bnt  if 
yoa  look  forward  to  next  year  yon  most  consider  how  to  caose  a 
bnlb  for  next  year's  flowering  to  be  formed.  Some  gardeners 
have  a  theory  that  the  imported  bolba  contain  the  gerou  of 
two  yaars'  flowering,  and  that  after  the  second  year  they  will 
die ;  bat  I  find  that  if  the  stem  comes  strong  and  healthy  the 
second  year  the  plant  is  likely  to  be  pennaneatly  established. 
If  it  comes  weaker  than  it  did  the  first  year  it  is  likely  not  to 
appear  at  all  afterwards. 

As  regards  the  position  in  the  garden  in  which  to  plant 
L.  anratam,  we  are  often  told  that  they  like  shade;  but  the 
more  I  see  of  them  the  more  inclined  I  am  to  think  that  in  the 
English  climate  it  ia  not  eoey  for  them  to  have  too  much  sua. 
Shelter  no  donbt  ia  good,  and  vacant  places  in  Rhododendron 
beds,  where  the  yonng  growth  is  sheltered  from  parching 
windj  and  spring  £roeta,  are  good  sitnations  to  plant  them  ; 
bat  overhanging  trees,  which  encourage  damp  and  cause  the 
air  to  stagnate,  are  favourable  to  a  disease  called  "  spot,"  which 
destroys  the  flowering  of  these  Lilies.  After  trying  every  part 
of  my  garden  I  find  that  they  do  beat  in  some  exposed  beds 
with  3  feet  of  moderately  strong  aoil  mixed  with  blocks  of 
stone,  and  betow  that  a  foot  of  drainage.  There  they  grow 
not  more  than  from  4  to  &  feet  high,  making  from  aix  to  ten 
Sowers  on  a  stalk  ;  but  op  to  this  time — namely,  the  end  of 
August,  at  which  the  flowering  of  many  ia  past,  they  are  qaile 
healthy.  Still,  it  must  be  confessed  that  the  English  climate, 
with  i!s  summer  storms  of  wind  and  rain,  is  not  quite  suittd 
for  a  flower  so  liable  to  be  damaged  by  weather  as  that  of 
L.  anratum.  The  petals  become  blotched,  and  broken,  aid 
stained  with  the  brown  pollen,  and  they  seldom  pnss  through  a 


Ko>  lu.— Toi>  T,  TBiED  enns. 
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Beason  mtliout  looking  m  if  they  wonld  like  better  to  be  nrAot 
glau.  Still,  vh«D  cinramstances  fovonr  them,  they  look  ao 
grand  in  B  garden  that  it  v  vorth  while  ererywhM^  to  give 
Qiem  a  fair  trial,  eepecially  when  they  miiy  be  bcingbt  at  the 
oidinary  price  of  a  Dutch  HyaciDth. — C.  Wollet  Don. 


MUSHROOMS  FOB  THE  MILLION. 

iContinved  from  p^a  nO.) 
8ECDEINO  THE   CROPS. 

Wheh  MuBhroomfl  are  gathered  for  market  it  is  im- 
portant, especially  in  cold  weather,  that  only  a  small 
portion  of  a  bed  be  uncovered  at  once — not  more  than 
a  space  over  whicli  a  man  can  conTeniently  reach. 
From  this  the  produce  should  be  qaioUy  pulled  and 
the  covering  material  promptly  replaced.  If  the  entire 
side  of  a  long  bed  or  ridge  were  uncovered  before  com- 
mencing gathering  it  would  be  exposed  so  loug  as  to 
oauee  such  a  loss  of  heat  as  would  seriously  check  the 
sncceeding  crop  and  impair  the  value  of  the  bed ;  while 
even  if  the  weather  were  not  cold,  yet  drv,  there  would 
be  a  loss  of  moisture  that  it  ie  most  desirable  to  con- 
serve. Mushroom  beds  in  bearing  must  always  bo 
moist,  many  being  kept  too  dry ;  and  it  is  decidedly 
faulty  practice  to  expedite  the  escape  of  moisture  from 
them,  and  then  have  to  make  good  the  loss  with  the 
aid  of  the  watering  pot,  as  this,  to  say  the  least,  involves 
needless  labottr,  wlule  the  beds  are  not  in  such  a  satis- 
factory state  as  they  would  have  been  hsd  they  not 
been  permitted  to  become  dry. 

It  is  not  unnsnal  for  9  or  10  lbs.  of  Mushrooms  to 
be  secured  at  one  gathering  from  the  small  space  above 
indicated ;  and  as  these  represent  as  many  shillings, 
the  work,  if  sometimes  of  a  cooling  nature,  as  it  is 
during  a  period  of  frost  and  snow,  is  yet  not  disagree- 
able to  the  workman  who  is  gathering  Ms  own  crops. 
During  mild  weather  in  autumn  and  late  spring  it  is 
enstomaiy,  in  the  case  of  young  beds,  to  clear  off  the 
erope  twioe  a  week.  Dunng  colder  weather  or  with 
older  beds  the  produce  is  only  colleotad  once  a  week. 
As  a  mle  a  productive  bed  will  yield  ten  gatherings, 
seven  of  tbwa  full,  the  first  and  two  Lut  lighter  by 
comparison. 

In  securing  the  crops  it  is  couvenient,  as  has  been 
previously  suggested,  for  the  workman  to  have  two 
baskets,  one  for  the  cups  and  buttons,  the  other  for  the 
broilers.  This  separation,  when  the  Mushrooms  are 
first  bandied,  results  in  a  saving  of  time  at  the  weigh- 
ing table,  a  matter  of  some  moment  when  several 
bushels  have  to  be  divided  into  pounds,  arranged  in 
punnets,  and  tied  down  separately  in  the  shorts  pos- 
sible time.  This  is  the  form  in  which  all  Unshrooms 
are  sent  to  market.  They  are  packed  with  their  stems 
entire  just  as  gathered  from  the  beds  minus  the  soil 
that  is  drawn  oat  with  the  roots,  and  which  is  shaken 
off  as  the  pulling  proceeds.  They  eue  snatched  rapidly, 
and,  as  an  inexperienced  on-looker  would  think,  roughly, 
from  the  ridges ;  the  collector  always  having  a  knife 
in  bis  hand  with  which,  for  the  reason  previously  stated, 
he  quickly  scoops  out  the  stumps  of  any  of  the  clusters 
that  snap  off  close  to  the  surface. 

BETAINING  THE  STEMS  OF  MUSHROOMS. 
The  retention  of  the  whole  of  the  stems  obviously 
benefits  the  grower,  as  they  materially  increase  the 
weight  of  the  crop,  and  the  practice  is  also  advan- 
tageous to  greengrocers  and  others  who  make  large 
purchases  in  the  market  with  the  object  of  retailing  the 


Mushrooms  to  their  customers.  Consumers  are  in  one 
sense,  and  that  not  an  unimportant  one,  benefited,  too, 
by  the  custom  in  question.  No  doabt  there  are  readers 
who  will  be  glad  to  know  in  what  manner  the  two  last- 
named  classes  osn  derive  any  advantage  by  purchasing 
what  cannot  be  eaten,  as  before  the  Mushrooms  are 
cooked  the  stalks  must  be  cut  off  and  thrown  away — 
unless,  indeed,  the^  are  utilised  for  making  catsup, 
which  is  only  practicable  when  they  are  collected  in 
large  quantities.  The  benefit  arising  fr-om  retaining 
the  stems  is  this :  Mushrooms  keep  sound  and  whole- 
some much  longer  than  if  the  stalks  were  cnt  off.  This 
is  a  distinct  advantage  to  the  retail  vendor,  as  his  goods 
are  thereby  rendered  less  perishable,  and  his  liability 
to  loss  by  a  slow  sale  is  materially  reduced.  If  the 
vendor  derives  benefit  by  the  freshness  and  good  quality 
of  his  wares  so  also  must  the  consumers,  and  by  pur- 
chasing Mushrooms  in  their  entirety  he  has  them  as 
far  as  is  possible  in  possession  of  their  full  flavour ; 
whereas  if  divested  of  their  stalks  a  few  days  previous 
to  use  tbey  are  insipid  if  not  worse,  as  their  virtues 
have  escaped  through  their  wounds,  incipient  decay 
has  been  accelerated,  their  constitaents  have  been 
changed,  and  their  wholesomeness  impau-ed.  Fresh 
Mushrooms — true  samples  of  the  Fungus,  Agaricus 
campestris — are  quite  safe  ;  it  is  only  false  Mushrooms 
ot  stale  Mushrooms  that  are  questionable  or  dangerous. 

DIFFERENT  GBADES   OF   MUSHROOMS. 
There  are  three  distinct  grades  of  Mushrooms  in 
demand  in  the  markets.     These  are  known  as  Buttons, 
Gups,    and    Broilers,    and 
each  is  in  request  for  dif- 
ferent   culinary    purpoees. 
"  Buttons "      are      Mush- 
rooms in  embryo — that  is 
to  say,  the  cap  of  the  pileos 
#  is  united  to  Uie  stalk,  and 
'  the  lamina  or  gills  are  not 
visible.     It  does  not  matter 
what  the  size  of  these  young 
Mushrooms  maybe, whether 
FIB.  ».-B«i«u.  ^j  j,jjg  dimensions  of  a  small 

Cobnut  or  a  large  Walnut,  if  the  gills  are  veiled  they 
are  still  buttons.  "Cups"  are  a  step  advanced  in 
development.  Immediately  the  membranous  covering 
that  unites  the  hood  with  the  stem  breaks,  the  term 
"  buttons "  is  no  longer  applicable,  and  the  young 
Mashrooms  are  recognised  as  "  cups,"  but  only  retain 
that  designation  so  long  as  they  are  unopened  snd  do 
not  show  more  than  a  ring  of  the  lamiute  half  an  Inch 
in  diameter.  When  they  expand  fully  and  assume  the' 
form  of  an  inverted  tea-saucer,  showing  the  gills  clearly, 
thef  are  matured  for  culinary  purposes  and  become 
broilers ;  but  they  are  not  perfect  for  the  purpose  of 
reproduction,  as  spores  are  not  distributed  until  the 
laminee  have  changed  from  a  lively  pink  colour  to  a 
brownish  black,  and  they  should  be  gathered,  sold,  and 
eaten  before  that  change  occurs. 

RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  MUSHROOMS. 
Ab  there  are  different  grades  of  Mushrooms  so  also; 
these  grades  have  different  values.  As  a  rule,  when , 
large  Mushrooms  or  broilers  realise  It.  per  lb.  the  cups 
will  sell  for  1«.  Qd.  and  the  buttons  for  1».  6rf.  It  does, 
not  follow,  however,  that  the  latter  are  the  more  profit- 
able to  the  cultivator.     Probably  the  reverse  is  the 


case,  as  tlie  enormoosl;  greater  weight  of  the  broilers 
more  than  oompeosates  for  the  reduction  in  their  valne 
ae  determined  hy  their  price  per  pound ;  but  even  here 
there  is  a  set-off,  as  if  no  buttons  were  gathered,  but  all 
veie  allowed  to  expand,  the  beds  would  be  more 
quickly  exhausted,  and  instead  of  yielding  nine  or  ten 
crops  tbey  wonld  probably  only  produce  six  or  aeveu. 
The  practice,  then,  of  gathering  all  the  grades  is  a  safe 
one,  and,  as  has  been  shown  in  preceding  pages,  is 
scfBciently  profitable,  while  the  market  demand  is  met 
in  a  manner  that  is  satisfactory  all  round.  It  is  well, 
therefore,  when  securing  the  prodnce  to  clear  all  off 
that  is  readily  marketable  either  as  bnttons,  cups,  or 
broilers. 

The  different  grades  of  Mushrooms  are  represented 
in  the  annexed  engravings,  which  also  show  the  manner 
in  which  the  produce  is  arranged  in  punnets.  Fig.  85 
indicates  buttons ;  ffg.  86  cups,  and  fig.  37  brouers. 


Details  of  the  methods  of  packing  and  preparing  fci 
sale  will  be  given  in  the  next  and  concluding  paper  on 
this  subject. — J.  Wriobt. 


BEETLES  EATING  STRAWBERRIES. 

I  SEND  you  BpecimenB  of  tho  beetles  which  eat  our  StrawberrieB. 
The  largest  one  of  the  three  is,  we  consider,  tho  principal  oBender, 
and  ap  to  tbR  present  year  has  been  most  nnmerouB,  bat  this 
Spring  No.  2  bos  been  more  often  met  with  ;  in  tact,  we  conld 
not  move  a  tile,  heap  of  rnbbiflh,  or  a  mat  witbont  finding 
qwcimens  in  concealineat  there.  No.  3  is  a  bright-looking 
actire  little  fellow,  by  no  meaiu  easy  to  catch  ;  in  tact,  tbey 
are  all  Tery  nimble,  and  they  are,  moreoTer,  scarcely  ever  to  ba 
aeon  in  the  open  by  daylight.  No.  1  is  probably  identical 
with  "  E.  D'a."  "  black  bob,"  bat  it  would  be  interesting  to  know 
if  any  of  those  I  ssnd  are  the  aams  as  the  epeciea  which  has  eaten 
yont  correspond  ent'a  frnit. 

A  striking  illnatration  of  the  love  of  these  beetles  for  Straw- 
berries was  afforded  08  this  year.  The  ftuit  from  some  joang 
plants  which  we  did  not  wish  to  bear  was  cnt  oft  when  about 
three  parts  formed,  rnd  was  left  lying  on  the  gronnd  in  a  heap, 
becoming  accidentally  covored  with  weeds.  A  week  or  so  after- 
wards the  rubbiah  was  cleared  away,  and  on  less  than  2  feet  square 
of  ground  were  upwards  of  a  hundred  beetles,  attracted  there  by 
the  Strawberries,  every  one  of  which  was  more  or  leas  cslen. 

I  see  that  a  correspondent  speaks  of  weevils  having  been 
found  in  Strawberry  beds  ;  we  have  them  also,  but  with  ub  they 
do  not  attack  the  fully  formed  berries,  but  come  on  the  plants 
when  in  flower,  eatiug  away  the  embryo  berry.  Last  spring 
this  pest  threatened  to  become  very  troublesome,  a.i,  althongh  its 
ravages  were  plainly  discomiWe,  it  waa  scarcely  ever  to  be  seen 
during  the  daytime,  bat  we  eventually  eo'  "^  "'  '*  '•"  '  rather 
carious  manner.  The  frames  being  polled  off  on  mild  moiomga 
for  several  honrs,  we  notioed  that  the  sparrows  made  ft  point  of 
visiting  the  plants  oa  thoae  occaBJona  ;  and  as  we  were  well 
acquainted  with  the  fact  that  the  sparrow  is  as  fond  of  insects  as 
of  grain,  W6  did  not  disturb  them,  with  the  result  that  In  a  few 
days  they  cleared  off  the  reeevils.  For  the  future  we  shall  know 
what  to  do.  We  sh^I  leave  our  friends  the  sparrows  to  deal  with 
this   pest.      How   I  wish'  Ihej  could   come  at   the    beetles,— 

J.    COBNniLL. 

[The  specimens  were  submitted  lo  our  entomologist,  whose 
remarks  on  the  subject  aca  as  follow  : — 

Tho  beetles  kindly  forwfttded  by  Mr.  CotnhiU  and  numbered 


I  and  3  belong  to  the  genus  Pterontichus,  No.  3  is  an  Amara— the 
Identification  of  the  exact  species  must  be  left  for  tbe  present,  as 
in  this  difficult  group  it  conld'not  be  made  without  a  larger 
number  of  specimeni.  AU  the  three  are  ground  beetles  or  Cara- 
bidte,  and  are  similar  in  habit.  The  small  one  belongs  to  a  small 
group  called  "  ennshinert,"  from  their  frequently  showing  them- 
selves when  the  sun  shining  upon  their  wing-cases  eibibits  them 
to  advantage,  and  there  Is  aa  old  superstition  which  I  may  men- 
tion that  it  is  very  "onlucky"  to  kill  an  Amara.  Concerning  the 
attack  made  by  these  species  upon  the  Strawberry,  I  would  remark 
firstly  that  it  was  a  likely  circumstance  to  arise  from  the  greatly 
increased  culture  of  this  plant  that  we  should  discover  it  had 
enemies  previoosly  overlooked,  or  had  attracted  to  itself  new 
depredators.  The  Carabidie,  as  a  family,  prey  upon  other  insects 
and  upon  molluscoiU'  animals  (snails,  slugs,  kc.).  These  latter  are, 
as  we  know,  constant  pests  in  our  Strawberry  beds.  In  search  of 
their  wonted  food  these  beetles  would  naturally  resort  to  the 
places  where  this  might  probably  be  obtained ;  nor  is  there  any- 
thing exceedingly  anosual  in  a  carnivorous  insect  devooring  fiuit. 
The  instance  of  the  wasp  occurs  to  na  at  once.  Partial  to  one 
trail  as  the  insect  is,  it  is  also  a  wholesale  slaughterer  of  other 
insects  that  it  can  conquer.  Few  creaturea,  agaiu,  are  more  inde- 
fatigable in  hunting  their  prey  down  than  are  the  centipedes,  yet 
one  of  these  revels  in  a  ripe  Peach  or  Plum. 

Now  in  dealing  with  such  a  case  as  this  it  is  important  to  die- 
tiognish  between  what  may  be  accidental  or  temporary  and  what 
is  &ed  habit.  These  beetles  and  their  near  relatives  have  been 
for  many  yearj  reputed  to  be  useful  in  gardens  rather  than  inju- 
rious, because  they  kill  a  variety  of  species  both  in  their  larval 
and  mature  states.  Are  we  as  yet  entitled  to  reverse  our  general 
opinion  of  them?  If  it  were,  however,  considered  needfal  to  ex- 
tirpate them  from  tbe  garden,  no  method  would  be  satisfactory, 
I  BDppoee,  which  only  dealt  with  the  beetles.  The  burrowing 
larviE  or  grubs  would  have  to  be  destroyed  on  some  one  of  the 
plans  adopted  in  the  case  of  the  wireworm  and  other  hard -skinned 
Bubtenanean  feeders. 

As  the  snbjeot  of  beetles  attacking  Strawberries  is  now  under 
notice  I  may  mention  that  Phyllopcrtha  horticola,  also  called  the 
June  bug,  Bracken  clock,  or  by  anglers  "Cockerbuady"  (a  corrup- 
tion of  a  Welsh  name)  is  an  old  offnider.  In  the  ''  Magazine  of 
Natural  History  "  Mr.  Biee  writes  :  "  Being  on  a  visit  to  Stafford- 
shire in  the  month  of  June  I  observed  whole  beds  of  Strawberries 
likely  to  prove  nearly  barren  though  they  had  flowered  copiously 
and  the  season  was  favourable  I  was  informed  (hat  the  failnte 
was  owing  to  the  '  Bracken  clock  which  is  accused  of  eating  tbe 
anthers  and  interior  parta  of  the  blossom  la  the  same  garden 
my  attention  was  called  to  the  ravages  commated  by  this  depre- 
dator on  the  Apples  by  gnawing  holes  in  the  young  fruit,  which 
consequently  dies  or  falls  oft  I  had  been  prpviuusly  aware  of 
the  insect's  partiality  lor  the  bud*  and  blossoms  of  the  Eok, 
which  it  greedily  devours 

Mr.  Cornhill  gives  a  very  graphic  description  of  his  beetle  foes. 


Fig.  )T.~BioI]sn. 

Miss  Ormerod  and  some  other  friends  of  mine  are  much  interested 
in  this  matter,  and  we  hope  to  throw  more  light  upon  it  soon. 
Upon  the  remark  concerning  tbe  "weevils  "  I  do  not  comment, 
feeling  slightly  in  doubt  whether  we  both  attach  the  Fame  mean- 
ing to  that  word,  thcugh  Otiorhynchus  snlcatus  at  least  does  infest 
Slrawberries  during  some  seasons.— J.  R.  S.  C] 


ROBB  MiDAMB  Gabriel  Luiket.— In  my  paper  in  last  week's 
Journal  I  stated  that  I  ftared  tliia  fine  Rose  was  not,  a  Perpetual.  I 
have  iuat  received  a  note  from  Mt.  G.  Mount  of  Harbledon  near 
Canterbury,  whose  nnma  I  mentioned  In  it,  in  which  he  a^ys, "  1  have 
a  plant  growing  in  my  garden  which  has  now  e»a  buila  on  it,  grow- 


ing  from  shoots  which  have  already  giren  a  bloom  this  Tear."    Thia 
18  Eatisfactoiy,  and  I  hope  others  maybe  able  to  confirm  it — D.,DeaL 

FRUIT-PACKING  IN  MOSS. 

Thobouohlt  dried  and  well -beaten  moss  is  no  doubt  a  good 
material  for  packing  fruit  with,  but  we  haye  discontinued  its  me 
on  account  of  the  fruit  tasting  of  it  when  packed  in  it  any  length 
of  time.  Last  year  we  commenced  using  it  for  packing  fruit  for 
sending  to  Scotland,  but  soon  had  complaints  that  it  tasted  of 
the  moss.  Being  unwilling  to  give  it  up  we  baked  the  moss  in  a 
slack  oven  and  wrapped  the  fruit  in  double  tissue  paper,  but  this 
did  not  remove  the  objection,  which  was  most  perceptible  in 
Peaches  and  Nectarines.  No  doubt  the  length  of  time  tbe  fruit 
remains  in  the  packing  material  going  from  Worcester  to  tbe 
north  of  Scotland  has  something  to  do  with  it,  as  when  sent  only 
f>hort  distances  the  flavour  of  the  moes  is  not  noticed. — A.  Babkbb, 
Hindlip,  

I  THINK  the  flavour  complained  of  in  the  Nectarinea  which 
I  sent  to  the  Fruit  Committee  at  South  Kensinffton  may 
attributed  to  the  fact  of  their  being  eaten  immediately  after  bemg 
unpacked.  I  have  known  Nectarines  delicious  and  sprightly  in 
the  morning  before  packing  being  perfectly  flavourless  in  the 
evening  when  taken  from  the  box  in  which  they  had  remained  all 
day.  I  have  used  moss  for  packing  for  some  time ;  when  pro- 
perly dried  and  prepared  there  is  no  better  packing  materiiS. — 
T.  Francis  Biteb&  

This  year  we  sent  a  quantity  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  to 
London.  Sach  fruit  was  wrapped  in  thin  paper,  and  then  packed 
in  moss  in  shallow  boxes.  Once  we  heard  that  the  fruits  had  a 
Blight  mossy  flavour,  and  on  inquiry  found  that  those  who  were 
responsible  for  them  at  the  other  end  only  took  a  few  fruits  from 
the  box  as  they  were  wanted,  some  of  them  being  allowed  to  re- 
main in  the  moss  for  several  days  ;  thus  it  was  that  the  moas 
flavour  was  imparted.  Were  the  fruits  unpacked  immediately  on 
their  arrival  and  placed  in  a  dry  poaition  the  flavour  would  be 
equal  to  any  newly  gathered  from  the  trees.— J.  MuiB. 


UANDSWORTH  SHOW. 


Thb  nineteenth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Handsworth  Horticultnial 
Society  was  held  on  the  SOth  nit.  Four  capacious  tents  were  erected 
for  the  exhibits  and  the  shelter  of  visitors,  and  lucky  it  wae  the 
Committee  were  so  prodigal  in  canvas,  for  from  four  o'clock  in  the 
afternoon  till  half-past  six  there  was  an  almost  continuous  downpour 
of  rain,  though  from  the  thousands  of  visitors  who  arrived  early 
in  the  afternoon  it  is  hoped  the  receipts  will  at  least  equal  the 
expenditure. 

The  Exhibition  was  scarcely  equal  to  some  held  in  previous  years. 
There  was  a  falling-ofE  in  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  class,  and  the 
produce  in  the  open  class  was  not  nearly  so  good  aa  the  Committee 
had  a  right  to  expect  considering  tbe  liberal  prizes  offered. 

Plants.— The  premier  prixe  of  £10  for  eight   stove  or  greenhouse 

Slants  (openj,  four  foliage  and  four  flowering,  was  easily  won  by  Mr. 
helley,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hobson,  Buntstones,  Sheffield,  with  a  capital 
group  of  well-grown  evenly  balanced  plants,  the  most  noteworthy 
being  a  grandly  flowered  example  of  Miltonia  specUbilis.  Dipladenia 
Brearleyana  and  the  old  but  ever  beautiful  Croton  angustifolius  were 
also  extremely  fine.  Groups  of  plants  arranged  for  effect  had  a  tent 
set  apart  for  them.  Four  competitors  entered  the  lists,  none  of  whom 
dii»played  any  originality  of  design,  the  form  of  the  group  in  each 
^e  being  a  dwarf  pyramid.  The  first  prize  of  £8  was  won  by  Mr. 
Keehng,  gardener  to  David  Ward,  Esq.,  Sheffield,  with  a  massive 
group.  The  second  prize  fell  to  Mr.  Dore  of  Clay  Cross,  the  chief 
features  of  his  group  being  half-specimen  Orotons  and  Eucharis  ;  the 
edging  of  this  group  was  faulty.  The  remainmg  two  groups,  which 
were  scarcely  less  meritorious  than  the  winning  collections,  were 
arranged  respectively  by  Messrs.  Benjamin  Crossland,  nurseryman  ; 
and  J.  Walker,  gardener  to  B.  P.  Broomhead,  Esq ,  Broomhall  Park, 
Sheffield. 

^  Mr.  Walker  took  first  honours  in  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  class  for 
six  stove  or  greenhouse  plants,  also  for  six  exotic  Ferns  in  the  same 
class,  specially  noticeable  being  a  splendid  specimen  Adiantnm 
farleyense  and  A.  tenerum.  Mr.  Shelley's  exhibit  of  exotic  Ferns  ara 
worthy  of  special  mention,  every  plant  being  in  the  greatest  luxu- 
riance and  without  spot  or  blemish,  and  all  nearly  equal  in  size.  The 
kinds  were  Adiantum  cuneatum,  A.  farleyense,  A.  gracillimum 
Davallia  Mooreana,  D.  bullata,  and  Pteris  scaberula.  Mr.  Foggin 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Wilson,  Tapton,  exhibited  the  best  specimen 
Fuchsias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  British  Ferns.  Window  plants, 
flowering  and  foliage,  were  fairly  well  represented  in  the  cottagers' 
class ;  but  their  forte  here  as  elsewhere  is  amongst  the  vegetables, 
the  improvement  in  this  department  being  very  marked— a  proof  that 
flower  shows  have  done  a  valuable  work  during  the  past  twenty 
years.  «  «-  j 


Fruit.— This  was  fairly  well  exhibited  in  the  open  class.  Mr.  J. 
Ward,  gardener  to  T.  H.  Oakes,  Esq.,  Biddings  House,  Alfreton, 
carried  off  the  first  prise,  £5,  wit^  a  good  all-round  collection,  con- 
sisting of  splendidly  coloured  Bowood  Muscats  and  good  Madresfield 
Court  G-rapes,  with  fine  Qneen  Pines,  Peaches,  and  Nectarines.  Mr. 
J.  Keeline  was  placed  second  with  a  good  collection,  and  he  was 
closely  followed  by  Mr.  Webb,  gardener,  Kelham  Hall,  Newark,  who 
had  a  dish  of  very  fine  Peaches  in  his  stand. 

For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  J.  Simpson,  Wortley  Hall 
Gardens,  was  firet  with  large  compact  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgfas, 
and  well  coloured  medium-sized  berries.  Mr.  Keeling  was  a  very 
close  second  with  Madresfield  Court  Muscat.  In  the  class  for  two 
bunohes  of  white  Grapes  Mr.  Simpson  was  again  first  with  not 
large  but  well-ripened  examples  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  Mr.  Webb 
being  placed  second  with  much  better  bunches  of  the  same  variety, 
but  several  points  behind  in  finish.  Mr.  Jefferson,  Carlton  House, 
Worksop,  took  first  honours  for  two  Pines  with  very  fine  specimens 
of  Providence ;  Mr.  Clements,  Whittington  Hall,  Chesterfield,  being 
second.  For  a  dish  of  Peaches  the  prizes  went  in  the  order  named  to 
Mr.  Webb  and  Mr.  Ward ;  Nectarines,  Messrs.  Clements  and  Keeling ; 
and  Apricots,  to  Messrs.  Webb  and  Ward.  There  was  much  room 
for  improvement  in  the  exhibits  of  fruit  in  the  gentlemen's  gardeners' 
class,  theprindpal  prizetakers  being  Messrs.  Foggin,  Yerekt,  and 
Pringi  Yegetables  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Walker,  Foggin, 
Penistan,  and  Crossland. 

Cut  Flofoert. — ^These  were  well  represented  in  the  open  class,  the 
Hollyhocks  being  nxoeptionally  good,  the  first  prize  for  twenty-four 
being  won  by  Mr.  Boston  of  Bedale  with  a  splendid  stand.  The  same 
exhibitor  was  also  first  with  twenty-four  Dahlias  and  also  in  the 
class  foi  twelve  blooms.  Mr.  T.  J.  Wright  of  Doncaster  was  a  good 
second  with  twenty-four  Hollyhocks ;  whilst  Mr.  Henry  Clarke  was 
equally  as  good  second  with  twenty-four  Dahlias  and  twelve  blooms. 
For  twenty-four  Boees,  dissimilar,  Mr.  Proctor  of  Chesterfield  secured 
the  first  position  with  a  good  stand  ;  Mr.  Holland,  gardener  to  Mr. 
Duncan  Gilmour,  being  leoond. 

The  extensive  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  &  Sibray  were  yeij 
generously  thrown  open  to  the  public,  who  were  not  slow  to  avail 
themselves  of  so  great  a  privilege,  and  it  is  said  that  there  were  quite 
as  many  vtsitors  to  the  nursery  as  to  the  flower  show.  The  plants 
in  all  the  houses  are  in  clean  condition  and  robust  health,  parti- 
cularly the  magnificent  stock  of  hybrid  greenhouse  Bhododendrons. 
In  one  house  o7  cool  temperature  is  a  truly  floriferous  specimen  of 
Stephanotis,  which  at  the  present  time  is  a  perfect  sheet  of  bloom,  as 
it  has  been  during  the  months  of  August  and  September  for  several 
years.    In  another  span-roofed  house  is  an  ezccllent  lot  of  Vines  in 

g>ts  carrying  six  to  eight  good  bunches  of  fruit.  The  kinds  are  Black 
amburffh,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince,  Madresfield  Court, 
Buekland  Sweetwater,  Gros  Colman,  Bowood  Muscat,  and  White 
Frontignan.  The  pots,  124nch,  are  not  plunged,  but  have  sheets  of 
brown  paper  tied  round  them,  which  protect  the  roots  from  the  too 
drying  influence  of  the  sun's  rays.  In  another  house  is  a  good  display 
of  Orchids,  amongst  which  are  conspicuous  Mormodcs  pardinum, 
Miltonia  Begnelli  pur.,  Zygopetalum  maxillare,  Oncidium  Lanoeanum, 
Dendrobium  heterocarpum  philipjpense,  Leiia  Dayana,  Ac  Other 
houses  contain  sturdy  batches  of  Ericas,  Epacris,  Azaleas,  Camellias, 
Ferns,  cool  Orchids,  and  Lapagerias  rubra  and  alba.  Hjacinthua 
candicans  with  spikes  5  to  6  feet  high  was  very  effective.  The 
arrangement  and  condition  of  the  whole  stock  in  the  glass  depart- 
ment reflects  gr^at  crrdit  ou  Mr.  Williams,  Messrs.  Fisher,  Son,  and 
Sibray's  propagator  and  foreman. 


EARTH-CLOSET  MANURE. 

TP.EBB  18  no  diserepancy,  such  as  "Inqitibeb"  suggests, 
between  sound  science  represented  by  Dr.  Voelcker,  and  sound 
practice  as  represented  by  Mr.  Taylor.  *'  Inquireb  "  has  simply 
not  adverted  to  the  quantities  employed  in  each  case.  Dr. 
Voelcker  was  writing  of  applications  of  from  a  half  ton  to  one 
ton  per  acre,  and  of  a  price  of  £1  charged  per  ton,  and  he  showed 
that  the  real  value  of  tbe  manurial  addition  to  a  ton  of  soil  was 
about  2«.  But  Mr.  Taylor  applies  half  a  bushel,  which  may  be 
taken  as  about  half  a  cwt.  per  square  yard,  which  is  at  the  rate 
of  more  than  100  tons  per  acre,  and  would,  at  Dr.  yoelcker*s 
estimate,  be  worUi  above  £10.  Furthermore,  in  so  large  a  quan- 
tity of  good  soil,  containing  also,  as  Mr.  Taylor  tells  us,  a  quantity 
of  burnt  day,  there  would  be,  apart  from  the  manure,  a  very 
considerable  proportion  of  fertilising  matter  which  the  copious 
waterings  would  wash  into  the  border.  But  Dr.  Voelcker  in  the 
same  paper  also  anticipated  the  remark  of  Mr.  Taylor,  that  the 
earth-closet  manure  from  private  houses  is  probably  richer  than 
that  from  prisons,  and  he  gives  an  analysis  by  Dr.  Gilbert  of 
earth  once  used  in  a  private  establishment,  which  proved  to  be 
nearly  two  and  a  half  times  as  valuable  as  that  obtained  from  a 
prison.  This  value  would  make  Mr.  Taylor's  application  equal 
to  £25  worth  per  acre.  Or  comparing  the  constituents  of  the 
earth-closet  manure  with  those  of  farm  manure,  it  would  be  equi- 
valent to  an  application  of  33  tons  per  acre  of  the  best  rotten 
farm  manure,  maide  under  cover  and  by  beasts  fed  on  cake.    Thi?, 


applied  year  after  year,  far  from  being  an  inadequate  manuring, 
is  an  exceedingly  heavy  one.  It  would  probably  be  even  injurious 
were  it  not  for  the  very  copious  waterings  which  Mr.  Taylor  giYes 
in  the  course  of  the  season,  and  which,  being  much  more  than  the 
soil  can  retain,  will  wash  the  surplus  of  nitrogenous  products  into 
the  drainage. 

It  is  not  eyeryone,  however,  who  can  obtain  either  earth-closet 
manure  or  farmyard  dung  In  sufficient  quantities,  and  even  Mr, 
Taylor  has  been  driven  to  supplement  his  supplies  with  Btanden*s 
manure ;  but  between  the  natural  and  the  artificial  manures  thei« 
is  a  distinction  which  it  is  important  to  keep  in  view.  The  former 
operate  by  degrees,  as  their  organic  matter  decays,  and  by  decay 
famishes  the  soluble  compounds  of  nitrogtdi  which  t^e  roots  take 
np.  Thus  there  is  no  immediate  risk  from  an  overdose,  and  there 
is  a  continued  supply  afforded.  But  in  the  artificial  manures  the 
most  active  ingredients  are  usually  extremely  soluble ;  they  are  at 
onoe  offered  to  the  roots,  and  they  are  entirely  wa^ed  out  by  one 
or  two  thorough  soakings  which  descend  to  the  drainage.  Those 
who  use  them  ought,  therefore,  to  divide  them  into  as  many  doses 
as  there  are  waterings  administered,  omitting  them  of  course 
when  it  is  desired  only  to  moisten  but  not  to  wash  the  border. 

The  principal  manurial  ingredients  in  Mr.  Taylor's  application 
would  be  furnished  by  Uie  following  quantities  per  acre  —  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  14  cwt.  (or  nitrate  of  soda  18  cwt),  bone  meal 
4^  cwt,  muriate  of  potash  (80  per  cent.)  10  cwt.  These  would  be 
certainly  hurtful  quantities  to  apply  in  one  dressing,  but  divided 
l^  10  they  would  form  a  safe  and  beneficisJ  application  to  be 
given  five  or  six  times  in  the  season.  Each  would  then  be  not 
vezy  different  from  what  a  farmer  would  give  once  for  all  to  a 
single  crop,  except  that  he  would  probably  add,  what  might  here 
usefully  be  done,  a  larger  proportion  of  the  slow-acting  bones. 
Anyone  can  easily  calculate  the  proportion  necessary  for  his  own 
border,  but  it  may  be  taken  as  a  little  over  1  oz.  of  the  mixture 
per  square  yard  for  each  application ;  but  to  those  who  cannot 
make  such  a  mixture  for  themselves  I  can  strongly  recommend 
the  artificial  manures  compounded  for  Vines  (as  well  as  special 
manures  for  other  garden  crops)  by  Messrs.  kmold  k,  Ck>.,  chemtstB, 
Guernsey.  They  are  prepared  by  a  good  agricultural  chemist 
with  much  care,  so  as  to  contain  all  the  elements  which  each 
description  of  plant  requires  at  its  different  stages  of  growth, 
and  they  are  not  charged  at  ihe  prices  of  fbncy  manures,  but  at 
the  actual  cost  of  the  ingredients,  with  a  moderate  per-oentage  to 
cover  the  expense  of  mixing  and  give  only  a  fair  profit  Such 
combinations  of  artificial  manures  have  long  been  called  for  by 
gardeners,  and  I  am  glad  of  an  opportunity  to  bear  testimony  in 
flavour  of  some  that  are  trustworthy.— J.  B.  K. 


SELECmONS  OF  SEEDS. 


Although  Mr.  Bartrum  (page  114)  may  not  have  made  his 
case  quite  plain,  nor  stated  his  precise  requirements,  yet  it  is 
questionable  if  his  grievance  is  purely  a  sentimental  one,  notwith* 
standing  the  critical  remarks  of  **APABfiON's  Gabdbnbb"  last 
week.  I  think  it  will  not  be  denied  that  purchasers  do  pay  more 
than  they  used  to  do  for  **  exercising  their  right  of  private  judg- 
ment" in  selecting  seeds  ;  nor  can  the  increase  in  price  be 
attributable  altogemer  to  bad  harvest  seasons,  as  if  this  were  so 
the  collections  ought  also  to  be  dearer  than  formerly,  which  does 
not  appear  to  be  Sie  case.  Even  the  Peas  which  your  correspon- 
dents recommends,  presumably  on  economical  grounds,  were  last 
year  one  of  them  U.  6d.,  the  other  2#.,  and  the  ttiird  3#.  per  quart ; 
and  I  have  a  few  years  ago  certainly  purchased  Champion  of 
England  for  1«.,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra  for  Is.  6d,  per  quart.  Other 
seeds,  too,  appear  to  have  "  crept  up  "  in  the  same  proportion  ; 
still  the  collections,  at  least  according  to  the  vendors  of  them,  are 
better  and  cheaper  than  ever.  There  must  be  a  reason  for  this 
disparity,  and  possibly  a  good  one,  but  it  is  not  familiar  to 
cultivators. 

It' is,  however,  little  use  complaining.  The  articles  are  priced, 
and  we  do  as  we  like  about  purcnasing.  Do  we  7  In  my  case,  and  I 
am  not  alone,  I  must  not  exceed  a  given  sum  for  seeds,  and  I  do  not 
do  quite  as  I  like,  or  I  should  spend  more  of  my  employer's  money. 
According  to  some  of  the  high-morality  fraternity  1  should  do 
wrong  in  that  But  I  am  of  opinion  I  do  wrong  as  it  is,  for  many 
a  packet  of  seed  have  I  bought  and  many  a  shilling  have  I  spent 
for  seeds  out  of  my  own  pocket  for  sowing  in  my  employer's  gar- 
den. This  is,  I  think  wrong,  and  it  certainly  would  not  be  done 
except  as  an  act  of  necessity,  and  to  keep  things  going  as 
smoothly  as  possible.  It  is  a  wrong  done  to  avert  greater  un- 
pleasantness arising  than  paying  a  shilling  or  two,  much  as  they 
might  be  wanted  for  other  purposes.  This  is  what  I  call  **  paying 
too  dear  for  private  judgment." 

Collections  were  no  improvement  in  my  case,  for  I  got  so  much 


of  what  I  did  not  want,  and  not  enough  of  some  things  that  were 
absolutely  necessary.  I  eventually  found  a  remedy,  and  that  was 
to  save  seed  of  some  crops  instead  of  purchasing  it  This  I  must 
continue  to  do  so  long  as  seeds  cannot  be  grown  and  sold  for 
lower  prices  than  at  present.  Thinner  sowing,  too,  will  have  to 
be  practised,  and  half  an  ounce  of  seed  bought  instead  of  an  ounce 
by  those  who  either  cannot  or  will  not  spend  more  than  when 
money  was  more  plentiful  and  seeds  less  dear.  Perhaps  as  the 
present  season  has  been  fairly  fine,  the  seed  harvest  may  be  better 
than  usual  to  the  advantage  next  year  of  both  sowers  and  sellers. 
This,  however,  will  scarcely  explain  the  difference  in  price  of  seeds 
when  selected  by  the  purchaser  and  diosen  by  the  vendor.  Oan 
anyone  explain  it  for  the  information  of — ^A  PooB  Oabdbsteb  ? 


THE  ETHICS  OF  EXHIBITING. 

Whkn  I  wrote  some  time  ago  on  the  ethics  of  exhibiting  I 
stated  that,  as  far  as  my  experience  went,  there  was  less  of  ms- 
honesty  in  flower  shows  than  in  most  other  competitive  exhi- 
bitions ;  but  this  opinion  has  been  rudely  shaken  by  some  things 
which  I  have  seen  and  heard  this  year.  I  have  seen,  for  example, 
in  the  month  of  August  excellent  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes  and 
Nectarines  exhibited  by  a  cottager,  in  which  case  we  must  either 
suppose  that  a  very  wide  latitude  was  given  to  the  interpretation 
of  the  term  ^  cottager,"  or  else  that  the  exhibitor's  ideas  of  fair- 
ness were  of  a  very  shadowy  character ;  but  that  is  nothing  to 
what  I  now  subjoin.  The  following  letter  which  I  send  you, 
having  erased  the  names,  was  handed  to  me  by  a  leading  nursery- 
man, with  permission  to  make  what  use  of  it  I  liked. 

**  Dear  Sir,— I  talce  the  liberty  of  asking  If  yon  are  in  a  poaltlon  to  8app\j  me, 
on  the  14th  September,  all  set  np  on  stands  ready  for  show,  the  flowers  named 
below  ;  and  if  so  your  price^  carriage  paid  here.  If  yon  cannot  supply  all  please 
quote  price  for  those  yon  can.  Terms  cash  before  delivery.  If  you  have  one  of 
your  catalogues  In  print  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  one.— Faithfully  yours, 

**  Twelve  Dahlias,  nine  varieties ;  three  ditto,  fancy ;  three  ditto^  fancy ;  tAx 
ditto,  three  varieties ;  six  cot  Rosea,  six  varieties ;  twenty-four  ditto,  twelve 
varieties  ;  six  Pansies,  four  varieties ;  six  ditto.  Belgian ;  six  Oamations :  aLc 
Flooteea.'^ 

It  will  be  readily  imagined  that  a  very  straight  answer  to  this 
was  given,  and  in  reply  the  exhibitor  stated  that  it  was  entirely 
uncalled  for,  for  that  in  the  Society  at  which  he  exhibited  there 
were  two  classes—one  in  which  the  exhibits  were  to  be  grown  by 
the  exhibitor,  and  in  the  other  they  might  be  obtained  wherever 
he  might  be  able  to  get  them.  I  can  hardly  conceive  this  to  be 
true ;  but  if  it  is,  and  this  should  meet  the  eye  of  any  of  its  managers, 
I  hope  they  will  see  that  nothing  can  possibly  tend  to  injure  a 
society  so  much  as  such  a  regulation,  while  it  must  demoralise  the 
exhibitor  and  certainly  do  no  good  to  horticulture. — D.,  Deal. 


PROPAGATING  BEDDING  PLANTS. 

Thb  time  has  now  arrived  when  propiygating  for  next  year's 
•apply  of  bedding  plants  must  commence  in  earnest,  for  be  it 
remembered  9ne  week  at  the  present  time  is  worth  two  or  three 
later  on.  Where  the  work  has  not  already  commenced  not  a  day 
should  be  lost.  Perhaps  it  would  be  as  well  to  say  at  once  that 
these  remarks  are  not  intended  for  the  professional  man,  but  only 
for  those  who  keep  no  regular  gardener  of  their  own,  who  have  to 
do  most  of  their  own  propagating  in  their  leisure  time. 

For  summer  bedding  nzst  stand  the  Pelargoniums;  and  with 
these  August  is  the  best  month  for  propagating.  Not  that  they 
are  difficult  to  strike  at  any  time  of  the  year  for  the  practical  man 
who  has  the  necessary  conveniences  at  hand ;  but  because  in  this 
month  the  wood  or  ri^oots  is  in  the  best  possible  condition— i«., 
half  ripened,  and  the  temperature  of  both  soil  and  atmosphere  is 
such  as  to  induce  the  formation  of  roots  in  a  very  short  space  of 
time.  Begin  with  the  variegated  section — bicolors  and  tricolors. 
Many  persons  insert  these  singly  in  thumb  pots.  With  choice 
kinds  and  where  a  little  extra  labour  is  no  object  this  is  perhaps 
the  best  plan  ;  but  with  older  sorts  and  where  the  greatest  amount 
of  work  m  the  shortest  possible  time  has  to  be  considered,  the  best 
plan  undoubtedly  is  to  insert  a  number  of  cuttings  in  4  or  5-inch 
pots.  In  these  they  may  be  wintered  and  transferred  singly 
into  60-pots  in  the  spring.  Other  sorts— such,  for  instance,  as 
Vesuvius — may  be  inserted  in  boxen  about  18  inches  long.  14  inches 
wide,  and  4  inches  deep  :  these  when  filled  should  contain  from 
fifty  to  sixty  cuttings  ^ich.  Both  pots  and  boxes  should  be  placed 
on  coal  ashes  outside  tiU  the  end  of  September  or  the  first  week 
in  October,  when  they  should  be  moved  into  their  winter  quarters, 
whi(^  may  be  either  a  greenhouse  or  vinery,  where  they  will  be 
safe  from  frost.  The  best  compost  is  two  parts  of  finely  sifted 
soil,  one-four^  leaf  soil,  and  one  part  silver  sand.  One  good 
potsherd  at  the  bottom  of  each  pot  will  be  quite  sufficient.  Cover 
with  moss  or  fibry  loam,  and  fill  up  with  the  above-mentioned 
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compost  to  within  aboat  an  inch  of  the  top ;  press  it  down  quite 
firm,  and  insert  the  cnttin^s,  standing  the  pots  outside  in  the  full 
snn^ine.  No  watering  will  be  necessary  tot  a  week  or  ten  days 
nnless  the  weather  is  Teiy  bright  and  warm,  when,  late  in  the 
aftemooni  a  slight  watering  with  a  rose  pot  occasionally  wonld 
be  suitable  to  keep  the  foliage  fresh. 

For  the  propag^ation  of  most  other  kinds  of  bedding  plants 
which  have  to  be  kept  in  a  greenhouse  through  the  winter  a  irame 
and  hotbed  will  be  necessair.  Such  adminble  directions  have 
recently  appeared  in  your  columns  respecting  tiie  proper  way  of 
making  up  hotbeds  that  I  need  not  dilate  on  the  matter  here 
further  than  to  say,  Iict  the  rank  steam  subside  before  inserting 
the  cuttings,  or  disastrous  consequences  may  be  the  result.  An 
immediate  beginning  may  be  made  with  the  undermentioned,  all 
of  which  will  need  the  aid  of  frames— tIz.,  Altemantheras,  Verbenas, 
Ageratums,  Coleus,  Gaisanias,  Lobelias,  Eonigas,  Mesembryanthe- 
mums,  &c.  In  addition  to  cuttings  of  these  it  is  advisable — in 
fact  some  people  adopt  the  plan  in  preference  to  autumn  propa- 
gating--*to  lift  and  pot  a  few  plants  of  each  of  the  above :  these 
will  furnish  abundance  of  cuttings  in  the  spring.  More  drainage 
in  the  pots  will  be  required  for  these  than  for  Pelargoniums ; 
indeed  it  might  almost  be  said  that  hidf  the  success  in  striking 
the  cuttings  depends  on  good  drainage.  The  pots  ought,  there- 
fore, to  be  nearly  half  filled  with  potsherds,  on  which  should  be 
placed  a  layer  of  common  moss.  I  may  also  add  that  6-inch  pots 
are  generally  employed  for  these  cuttings,  to  be  filled  to  within 
an  inch  of  the  rim  with  the  same  compost  as  that  used  for  Pelar- 
goniums, but  with  this  difference — the  pots  must  have  a  good  layer 
of  sharp  silver  sand  on  the  top. 

We  now  come  to  another  class  of  plants— tIz.,  those  which  will 
stand  a  few  degrees  of  frost,  and  which  m^  be  propagated  some- 
what late  in  the  season.  Amongst  these  Calceolarias  and  Violas 
are  perhaps  the  most  important.  The  month  of  October  will  be 
quite  earl^  enough  to  begin  with  these.  A  cold  frame,  either  turf 
or  wood,  18  the  best  place  to  propagate  them  in.  This  should  be 
filled  to  within  9  inches  of  tne  glass  with  half-decayed  manure, 
being  at  the  same  time  well  trodden  down.  On  the  top  of  this 
place  about  6  inches  of  the  compost  recommended  previously, 
finished  off  with  a  good  layer  of  sand,  and  smooth  it  with  the 
back  of  a  spade.  Insert  the  cuttings  in  rows  about  2  inches 
apart  each  way ;  give  a  slight  watering  through  a  rose  pot,  put 
on  the  lights,  and  keep  the  frame  dose.  Shade  from  bright  sun 
until  the  cuttings  are  rooted,  after  which  air  should  be  given  on 
all  favourable  occasions.— H.  J.  H. 


SOUND   POTATOES  AND  THEIR  CULTIVATION. 

Mt  Potatoes  have  again  turned  out  a  very  fine  sound  crop.  The 
early  sort,  Improved  Ashleaf,  was  lifted  at  the  end  of  July. 
Suttons'  Reading  Abbey,  also  a  fine  crop,  lifted  on  August  14th. 
For  main  crop  I  have  adhered  to  Suttons*  Magnum  Bonum,  lifted 
August  22nd,  which,  as  usual,  has  proved  an  immense  crop— about 
six  sacks  from  a  bushel  of  seed.  No  sign  of  disease  was  detected 
in  either  variety.  They  were  all  planted  during  the  first  week  in 
March,  on  ground  which  was  cropped  with  green  vegetables  the 
previous  year.  I  never  use  any  manure  in  planting  Potatoes; 
simply  a  good  dressing  of  leaf  soil,  the  ground  having  been  well 
manured  for  green  crops  the  previous  year.  I  incline  to  the 
opinion,  after  many  years'  experience,  that  the  great  secret  of 
anooess  is  early  planting  without  manure.  The  soil  here  is  a  very 
dry  sandy  loam,  on  which  the  rain  never  rests,  but  percolates 
through  it  at  once.  I  have  been  reminded  by  gardeners  that  early 
planting  can  only  be  carried  out  on  dry  soils.  I  am  not  in  a  posi- 
tion to  dispute  or  corroborate  such  statements.  If,  however,  my 
dry  soil  grows  large  crops  of  sound  Potatoes  without  manure,  why 
do  they  use  large  quantities  of  the  latter  on  wet  soils?  The 
ground  was  so  dry  when  my  Potatoes  were  lifted  that  the  tubers 
eame  out  bright-skinned  and  clean.  How  seldom  is  this  the  case 
when  they  have  been  exposed  to  the  heavy  autumn  rains. — ^W.  O. 
Swrrey, 

HARPENDEN  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Three  yean  of  well-directed  energy  in  the  management  of  this 
Society  have  demonstrated  that  where  all  tke  promoters  of  an  under- 
taking are  sealons  and  work  together  with  a  good  will,  the  ratio  of 
success  which  can  be  achieved  in  a  short  time  is  not  in  proportion  to 
the  population  of  the  district  nor  to  the  size  of  the  town  which  may 
be  the  seat  of  their  labours,  but  rather  attends  upon  the  organising 
powera  of  a  few  who  are  frequently  in  close  association  in  public 
or  private  business ;  and  to  this  must  probably  be  attributed  the 
preyalenoe  and  prosperity  of  so  many^of  our  good  horticultural 
exhibitions  in  the  smaller  towns  and  even  villages,  when  the  larger 
cities  and  centres  are  often  onljr  able  at  best  to  make  intermittent 
spurts.    The  Harpenden  Society  is  fortunately  in  dose  alliance  with. 


Rothamstead,  the  park  of  which  adjoins  Harpenden,  and  is  under 
the  fostering  influence  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  Bart.,  and  the  able  staff  of 
the  renowned  farm  and  laboratory,  the  gfood  results  attending  their 
labours  and  experiments  havins  m  many  respects  impregnated  with 
science  the  whole  locality ;  and  at  Harpenden  almost  every  child,  if 
not  half  a  botanist  at  birth,  soon  receives  his  botanical  baptism  at 
school,  where  botany  and  horticulture  are  radically  but  pernape  inr 
sensibly  engrafted  with  admirable  results  into  the  ordinary  educa- 
tional routine  of  the  district ;  and  it  is  not  uncommon  at  Harpenden 
to  meet  with  children  who  are  not  only  able  to  identify  plants  but 
also  the  grasses,  their  habitats  and  uses,  an  advantage  not  possessed 
by  all  advanced  botanists  or  by  few  experienced  agriculturists.       ^ 

The  fourth  Exhibition  of  the  Society  was  held  in  Rothamstead 
Park  on  the  Slst  ult  The  morning  opening  most  auspiciously :  but 
the  afternoon  belied  the  barometer,  and  unfortunately  an  almost 
continuous  downpour  of  rain  ffreatly  marred  the  success  of  the  Show 
as  a  holiday.  Horticulturally.nowever,  little  was  left  to  be  desired,  so 
complete  were  the  arrangements.  The  show  of  plants  although  good 
was  not  one  of  the  strong  features  at  Harpenden,  but  some  well* 
srown  specimens  were  shown  by  Mr.  G.  Underwood,  aardener  to 
O.  R.  Penwick,  Esq.,  High  Firs,  Harpenden,  who  was  first  for  the 
collection  of   twelve  miscellaneous  plants,  and  for  the  group  of 

Slants  arranged  for  effect.  In  the  former  exhibit  Tinea  oceUat^ 
^ipladenia  boliviensis,  and  Bougainvillea  glabra  were  very  fine  and 
well  flowered.  For  twelve  plants  in  6-inch  pots  Mr.  G.  Pollard,  gar- 
dener to  J.  B.  Maple,  Esq.,  Ohildwick  Bury,  St.  Albans,  was  first, 
having  lovely  little  plants  of  Oyanophyllum  magnificum  and  Pan- 
danus  Veitchii.  Ferns,  especially  tne  hardy  varieties,  were  well 
shown  ;  Mr.  J.  Freeman,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Greenfield,  Esq.,  Beech- 
wood  Park,  Dunstable,  being  first  for  a  collection  of  eight,  containing 
a  good  plant  of  Scolopendrium  vnlgare  crispum^nd  all  being  verr 
clean  and  healthy,  ^nal  Pelargoniums  and  Foohsiaa  were  both 
well  grown  and  vrell  flowered,  although  not  lari^e ;  the  first  prise 
for  the  former  going  to  J.  8.  Hill,  Esq.,  Hawkswicx,  St.  Albana,  in 
whose  collection  was  a  fine  scarlet  wiUi  distinct  white  eye,  named 
Mrs.  Whitley.  For  the  latter  Mr.  J.  Elmer,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Warden 
Harpenden,  was  first:  Giantess,  Enchantress,  Rose  of  Castile,  and 
Duchess  of  Lancaster  being  very  good  specimens. 

Cut  flowers  were  largely  and  well  shown,  and  were  a  striking 
attraction  here.  Roses  came  from  Messrs.  Paul  &  Son,  The  Old 
Nurseries,  Cheshunt,  and  for  the  season  were  clean  and  in  good  colour. 
For  forty-eieht  distinct  blooms  in  the  open  class  they  were  awarded  the 
first  prise.  Amongst  their  best  blooms  were  noticeable  William  XcSelle, 
Charles  Darwin,  R.  N.  G.  Baker,  and  Bdouard  Andre,  all  good  new 
varieties ;  Marquise  de  Gastellane,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Mar- 
gottin,  and  The  Shah  were  also  conspicuous.  Messrs.  S.  P.  Francis 
and  Co.  of  the  Hertford  Nurseries  were  ▼ery  oreditably  second. 
For  twenty-four  varieties  in  the  open  class  the  Bev.  W.  H.  Jackson, 
Stamen  Yicaiage,  Bedford,  was  nrst,  having  Paul  Neyron,  Capitaine 
Chnsty,  A.  E.  Williams,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Madame  Lambara  very 
fine,  and  it  is  no  discredit  to  the  great  firm  who  took  honours  in  the 
larger  class  to  note  that  Mr.  Jaekeon*s  twenty-four  were  auite  e^ual 
in  merit  to  the  best  box  of  Messrs.  Paul's  forty-eight  which  adjomed 
it ;  size,  substance,  colour,  and  form,  all  being  goMl  points  present  in 
Mr.  Jackson's  stand.  The  same  gentleman  was  also  first  for  twelve 
and  six  varieties  in  the  amateurs'  classes  with  equally  meritorious 
flowers.  The  best  bloom,  however,  in  the  Show  was  one  of  Senatenr 
Yaisse  in  the  stand  of  Messrs.  W.  Paul  k  Bon  of  the  Waltham  Cross 
Nurseries,  who  had  some  very  flne  flowers,  including  six  of  Marie 
Baumann,  which  would  not  have  shamed  a  July  prise  stand.  They 
also  staged  some  eood  herbaceous  and  hardv  flowers,  but  not  for  com- 
petition, and  in  which  a  fine  strain  of  Frencn  Marigold  was  noticeable. 

The  great  contest  of  the  day  was  in  Dahlias  between  Messrs.  G. 
Paul  A  Son,  who  appear  to  be  new  exhibitors  in  this  department,  and 
the  veteran  Mr.  H.  Glasscock  of  Bishop's  Stortford^  who  had  each 
magnificent  stands  of  forty-eight  varieties,  and  ultimately  Messrs, 
Paul  were  placed  first,  and  Mr.  Glasscock  second.  In  the  first  stand 
was  a  unioue  flower  of  Northern  Spy^ rich  purple,  tipped reddishpink, 
and  flne  olooms  of  Christopher  JKidlev,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Henry 
Bond,  and  J.  Wyatt.  Amongst  Mr.  Glasscock's  best  flowers  were 
Mrs.  Saunders,  Prince  of  Denmark,  and  Lady  Wimbome  (mauve). 
Mr.  C.  Turner  of  the  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough,  also  exhibited  a  veiy 
fine  stand  of  twenty-four,  but  not  for  competition.  For  twenty-four 
Gladioluses  Messrs.  Kelway  ASons  of  Langport,  Somerset^  were  the 
only  exhibitors ;  striking  flowers  in  their  collection  beine  Pitys, 
bright  vermilion  with  large  clear  white  throat;  James  Kelway, 
Egyptian  King,  and  President. 

Herbaceous  plants  were  well  represented,  Mr.  J.  Henshaw,  an  enthu- 
siastic amateur  of  Harpenden,  staging  in  an  effective  manner  very 
showy  collections,  and  for  which  he  was  awarded  first  honours  in  the 
open  and  amateurs'  classes.  In  the  former  his  flowers  were  Dahlias 
Jnarezii  (splendid)  and  coccinea,  Campanula  pyramidalis  alba,  Lilium 
tigrinum  splcndens,  Galtonia  (Hyacinthus}  candicans,  (Enothera 
macrocarpa^chillea  Ptarmicafl.-pl.,  Rudbeckia  Neumanni,  Coreopsis 
lanoeolata,  Tigridia  pavonia,  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  and  Lobelia 
oardinalis.  Messrs.  G.  Paul  A  Son  were  second  with  a  fine  atand* 
containing  Harpalinm  rigidum,  Lathyrus  lafcifolius  raiendens  of  the 
deepest  crimson,  and  Stenaetis  speciosa.  Miss  Debenham,  Ivy  House, 
St.  Albans,  was  awarded  an  extra  prize  in  this  class,  Achillea  rosea- 
being  very  showy  in  her  collection.  We  have  rarely  seen  herbaceous 
plants  better  or  more  effectively  shown.  , 
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P^it  wM  not  iMgely  represented,  bnt  (he  collection  of  <Ix  Tariet[«» 
from  Mr  Pollard,  wfio  obUined  first  place,  contained  fine  Black 
Hambor^h  Grapea,  Peaches,  and  Nectannea.  For  black  Grupo  Mr. 
G.  Chater,  gardpnet  to  Captain  Amej-Lydp,  Ayot  St,  Lawrence,  ^m 
OtBt  with  well-flnwhed  Black  Hambnrghs,  Verj  eood  Souvenir  da 
Congr^a  and  Jargonelle  Pears,  and  Kirke'a  and  Diaroond  Plnnu  were 
ataced,  bnt  the  other  fruits  do  not  call  for  special  notice. 

VegaUblEB  were  largely  contributed,  and  for  the  diitrict,  with  the 
eiception  of  Potatoea,  were  in  fair  condition.  The  latter  were,  bow- 
exer,  rough  and  not  clean,  Whila  Elephant  aa  ahown  here  and  else- 
where was  not  white,  bnt  B«ems  to  be  a  coarse  edition  of  Beanty  of 
Hebron  Heading  Russet,  a  good  medium-Biied,  pinkish,  flat  Potato, 
one  of  Mr.  Pennj  aeedlinge,  was  well  shown,  its  skin  russety,  and 
apparently  a  nsefnl  Potato  for  general  purposea.  Mr.  C.  Pollard  was 
first  for  the  ooilecUon  of  twelve  rarietfts,  and  Mr.  Wilson  of  8t. 
Albans  for  the  aii.  For  Peas  the  first  priie  was  awarded  to  Mrs. 
Robinson,  Hatjienden,  for  Omega,  a  good  sample  of  Telegraph  being 
also  shown.  Cdcumbers  weregenerallT  coarse,  the  best  brace  in  botfi 
classes  coming  from  the  Rev.  W.H.  Jaokaon,    In  the  cottagers'  depart- 

"   '  "   " ■      ' ■  ' —  ":.  J.  H. 

e  Peas, 
s,  all  eicellent  and 

. . ...alar  a  collection  Is 

seen  In  the  eottagen'  class. 

In  the  miacellaneons  exhibits  si 
bnt  not  for  rcmpetition,  by  Memrs 

W.  Panl  &  Son,  and  Mr.  T.  B.  'Ware,  Tottenham  ]  amongst  the 
moat  striking  Bowers  were  White  Queen,  Cerrantesii,  Maa»e  Qneen, 
Paragon,  Dash,  and  Flower  o(  the  Garden  (Q.  Paul).  Good  Zinnias 
were  also  shown  by  Miss  Debenham  and  others. 

For  Uble  decorations  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Misa  H.  FieH, 
Harpenden,  tor  a  light  but  replete  Ub'e.  For  a  rase  of  flowers  and 
for  a  memorial  wreath  Miss  Henshaw,  Harpenden,  was  first  in  botii 
classes.  The  best  three  buttonholes  csime  from  Hiss  M.  Brown, 
Digswell,  and  ladies'  dress  decorations  from  Miss  H.  Sibley,  Harpen- 
den, all  showing  real  taste,  the  dress  decorations  being  effectively 
composed  of  Lilinni  tigrinum  and  Bose  Kiphetoa,  combined  with 
Adiantnm. 

Wild  flowers  were  largely  and  better  set  up  than  nsnal  at  eihl- 
bitions,  the  nomenclature  and  clasaiflcation  being  generally  correct. 
The  priies  for  wild  tmjta  were  well  contested,  bnt  the  eibibita  did 
not  indicate  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  meagre  indigenoni  pomo- 
logy of  the  district,  many  introduced  species  being  represented,  and  a 
very  wide  interpretation  of  the  term  "  fmita  "  being  admitted.  Aa  will 
be  seen,  the  Committee  were  rewarded  for  their  spirited  endearonra 
with  a  i;ood  competition,  and  Harpenden  may  be  DOngnttnlated  on 
the  position  it  is  taking  in  horticnltnie. 


the  foliage  and  destroying  the  entire  crop  ol  the  Apples,  and 
blasting  the  spring  growth  of  (he  Oaks  so  thoroughly  that  they 
remained  without  a  shoot  or  leaf  till  midsammer,  gannt  and  bare 
u  thongh  they  were  dead.  Balmy  geaial  midsummer  i  how  ita 
kindly  Tinfying  touch  brings  life  and  tuluew  to  much  that  wm 
apparently  dead  and  bare.  The  scars  of  spring  disappear  as 
though  by  magic  ;  foliage  perfect  and  abnndut  crowds  tbe  deci- 
dnous  growth  with  a  bean^  and  freshness  not  often  teen  in 
spring  time. 

That  other  fruits  aaffered  in  a  proportionate  degree  to  the  ex- 
posure of  the  trees  to  the  "term  there  can  be  no  donbti  and  maoj 
striking  aiamples  might  be  quoted.  One  of  the  moat  lemarkabfe 
is  that  of  two  Flam  trees,  one  a  Golden  Drop  and  tlie  other  a 


EXACUM  MACaANTHUM. 
A  FEW  weeks  ago  the  plant,  a  spray  of  which  it  repreaented  in 
Eg.  38,  was  alladed  to  in  a  contemporary  aa  a  "  bfantifol  new 
stave  ptanL"  The  flowen  are  certainly  moit  beautifnl,  bnt  the 
plant  is  decidedly  not  new.  On  the  contrary,  it  flowered  in 
the  Olasnevin  Botanic  Garden  in  1853,  and  is  flgnred  in  Um 
"Botanical  Magazine,"  tab.  4TT1,  Uarcb  1st,  1854.  Oar  en- 
graving lias  been  prepared  from  a  flowering  specimen,  and,  aa 
will  be  seen,  the  flowers  have  a  great  resemblance  to  Bulannms, 
thoDgh  the  plant  belongs  to  the  Gentian  family.  They  are  aboat 
S  inches  in  diameter,  tbe  corolla  being  divided  into  five  broad 
ovate  segments,  slightly  recarved,  terminating  in  a  rather 
sharp  point.  Their  colour  is  almost  of  indescribable  richness, 
being  a  rich  indigo  purple  with  a  satiny  sheen  ;  the  flowers, 
which  are  home  on  a  terminal  corymb,  being  the  more  aLriking 
by  the  deep  yellow  prominent  anthers.  Tbe  leaves  are  opposite  ; 
tJiose  on  tbe  upper  part  of  the  stem  being  sometimes  3  inches  long 
and  an  ioofa  wide,  tapering  to  both  ends  ;  the  lower  leaves  are 
imaller  and  len  pointed.  They  are  bright  green  and  slightly 
ribbed.  The  plant  grows  about  13  inches  high,  and  sacceeds  In 
an  intermediate  honse.  It  was  found  in  Ceylon  at  an  altitude  of 
6000  feet,  and,  thongb  still  rare,  It  is  worthy  of  being  largely 
increased  and  widely  diatributed. 

FBUIT  NOTES. 

F&DIT  of  all  kinds  except  Apples  is  abmidant  and  flne  this 
year,  bnt  there  is  a  deficiency  of  Savour  in  moat  of  it,  ariaing 
from  tbe  low  temperature  of  the  dull  wet  lammer.  The  contrast 
between  the  Apple  crop  of  last  year  and  this  is  remarkable  ;  then 
we  had  tieea  crunhed  t>encath  the  load  of  fruit,  now  we  have 
hardly  a  fmit  Qpon  hundreds  of  ti«ee.  Exceptions  to  tbe  general 
scarcity  are  few  and  tat  between,  and  they  invariably  occnr  ia 
orchards  thoroughly  sheltered  from  high  winds.  I  have  only  met 
with  two  sach  as  yet,  one  in  Sossei  and  the  other  in  Berlnihire. 
How  thorongh  such  shelter  most  be  to  be  really  eSectlTe  was 
shown  clear^  and  forcibly  in  the  great  storm  of  April  29th,  a 
r^nlar  "  Black  Satnrday."  for  many  trees,  but  more  scathing  in 
its  efCecta  tipon  Apples  and  Oaks  uian  anything  else,  lacerating 
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Diamond,  growing  upon  a  gable  of  a  lofty  hnilding  here.  The 
lower  brandies  are  screened  from  soDth-westem  winda  by  another 
blading,  and  have  plenty  of  fmit,  bat  all  those  above  the  building 
have  none.  A  row  of  pyramidal  trees  of  variona  sorta  of  Oage 
Plums  were  very  full  of  bloom,  hot  eiposore  to  the  atorm  caused 
the  whole  of  it  to  ha  swept  away.  In  contrast  to  this  some 
Biven'  Early  Prolific  much  exposed  had  a  heavy  crop  of  fruit,  so 
also  hare  some  Victoria  Plums  growing  near  them.  Damsons 
are  abnndant,  so  also  are  Prince  Engleb^  Plums. 

Uany  sorts  o(  Pears  are  very  plentifnt,  Comte  de  Lamy  and 
Jai^onelle  among  pyramids.  Upon  a  west  wall  there  are  foil 
crops  of  Benrr^  Clurgeao,  Fondante  d'Antomne,  DoyennA  du 
Oomice,  and  moderate  crops  of  Glon  Morceaa,  Josephine  de  Ha- 
lines,  Benrr^  de  Ranee,  Williams'  Bon  ChiEtien,  and  Uartehal  de 
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Benrr^  d'Anjou,  Benir^  d'Aremberg,  Dana*8  Horej,  aod  Noayelle 
FaWie.  Benn^  de  rAssomption  has  some  fine  frait  of  excellent 
flavour,  much  Buperior  to  aoy  I  have  previously  tasted.  Bach 
freaks  of  flavour-development  are  peculiar  in  a  season  remarkable 
for  poverty  of  flavour ;  and,  stranf^e  to  say,  I  have  never  had  such 
excellent  fruit  of  Early  Albert  Peach  from  an  open  west  wall 
before.  The  fruit  is  remarkably  handsome,  and  is  equally  floe  in 
size,  colour,  and  flavour.  Early  Beatrice  Peach  was  very  good 
from  an  open  wall,  so  also  are  Boyal  George  and  Belle  Bauce. 
Early  Rivers  was  ripe  a  fortnight  sooner  than  usual ;  its  fruit  was 
large,  poor  in  flavour,  and  had  the  stones  split  almost  without  an 
exception. 

Nectarines  are  very  plentiful  on  open  walls,  Lord  Kapier  having 
rather  the  smallest  crop,  but  the  large  size  of  the  fruit  well 
atoned  for  this.  Rivers'  White  Nectarine,  Stan  wick  Elruge, 
Yiolette  H&tive,  Balgowan  Pine  Apple,  Pitmaston  Orange,  and 
Downton  are  all  go^,  and  the  trees  have  fully  recovered  from 
a  severe  spring  attack  of  blister ;  I  ought  to  have  said  the  usual 
attack,  for  they  rarely  escape  it. 

Both  Red  and  Black  Currants  had  heavier  crops  than  I  had 
ever  seen  here  before ;  Gooseberries,  too,  were  very  plentiful,  and 
Prince  of  Wales  Raspberries  were  remarkable  for  size  and  abun- 
dance. American  Blackberries  are  just  ripening,  and  are  much 
valued  as  a  preserve,  a  row  some  70  feet  long  affording  several 
bushels  of  fruit.  They  are  planted  in  very  rich  soil,  and  are  well 
worthy  of  it,  for  there  is  no  wasted  vigour  among  Blackberries — 
the  stronger  the  growth  the  flner  and  more  plentiful  the  fruit. 

Strawberries  in  compact  rows  2  feet  apart  had  plenty  of  fmlt, 
but  much  of  it  decayea  before  it  could  be  picked.  Single  plants 
kept  well  apart  certainly  proved  most  useful  this  year.  Both 
systems  of  culture  possess  peculiar  advantages,  the  rows  giving 
most  fruit,  but  that  of  solitary  plants  ripen  earlier  and  is  not  so 
liable  to  suffer  from  decay.  In  striving  to  accelerate  and  prolong 
the  season  of  this  favourite  fruit  plant  early  sorts  upon  steep 
sunny  sheltered  slopes,  as  well  as  out  upon  the  flat  open  quarter 
of  the  garden,  and  late  sorts  upon  nortn  borders  and  under  the 
shade  of  trees.— Edwabd  Luckhubst,  Suaex, 


A  WEEK  IN  BELGIUM. 


[THB  SIXTH  DAY— <7omp2«t<^.] 

Last  days  are  often  busy  days — days  of  rush  and  bustle ;  much 
has  to  be  seen  and  done  in  a  little  time.  In  this  instance  it  was  so. 
A  rush  round  three  nurseries,  attending  a  funeral  in  one  city,  a  show 
in  another,  and  catching  a  steamer  in  a  third,  in  the  meantime  travers- 
ing a  distance  of  sixty  miles,  rendered  it  necessary  to  keep  moving. 
A  year  has  elapsed  since  then,  and  the  holiday  season  has  come 
round  again.  My  notes,  therefore,  however  long  retarded,  of  the  last 
day  of  a  holiday  trip  will  scarcely  be  unseasonable.  After  having 
referred  briefly  to  the  different  establishments  visited,  it  were  un- 
generous indeed  to  omit  the  last ;  and  on  the  principle  of  better  (or 
worse)  late  than  never,  I  will  record  something  of  what  I  saw  during 

HALF  AN  HOUR  AT  PYNAKRTU 

Pynaert-Van  G^eert  is  the  complete  patronymic  of  this  gentleman — 
under  oertaia  circumstances  the  wife's  name  being  added  to  the  hus- 
band's in  Belgium — ^and  under  that  compound  his  business  is  known 
throughout  the  civilised  world.  Still  his  establishment  is  not  large ; 
on  the  contrary,  in  comparison  with  our  large  Engliph  nurseries  it  is 
small :  but  mere  extent  of  territory  is  not  always  an  index  of  position, 
of  which  our  own  country,  which  is  represented  by  a  mere  speck  on 
a  map  of  the  world,  forms  a  sufficient  illustration. 

Mr.  Pynaert  is  not  a  nurseryman  exclusively,  but  is  a  '*  garden  archi- 
tect"  of  great  repute,  or  what  we  should  call  a  landscape  gardener. 
He  is  also,  with  M.  Rodigas,  an  editor  of  an  important  monthly 
horticultural  publication,  the  "  Revue  de  rHorticnltnre  Beige.''  Thus 
Mr.  Pynaert  is  a  busy  man — one  of  the  working  bees  in  the  great  hor- 
ticultural hive  of  Belgium.  He  is  frank  and  most  pleasant  withal, 
and  gives  an  English  brother  of  the  craft  and  pen  a  warm  welcome, 
greets  him  in  his  own  tongue,  makes  him  at  home  in  a  moment  and 
feel  as  if  he  would  like  to  stop  longer  and  then  go  again.  This  is 
one  of  the  penalties  that  all  Belgian  horticulturists  incur,  and  is  also 
why  their  recent  visit  to  this  country  was  so  much  enjoyed  by  all 
who  had  the  pleasure  of  their  company. 

The  nursery  under  notice  is  situated  near  the  Porte  de  Bmxelles, 
Ghent,  withm  gunshot  of  Van  Houtte's,  De  Smet's,  Ballidre's, 
D'Haene's,  and  some  others,  for  there  appears  to  be  a  nest  of  them  in 
this  horticultural  suburb  of  a  horticultural  city.  And  what  is  the 
nursery  like  ?  It  is  just  like  a  fish.  Imagine  a  huge  fish  laid  on  its 
side,  about  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long,  and  of  fish-like  proportions,  the 
flattened  tail  resting  on  the  public  road,  a  canal  runnmg  round  every 
other  part,  and  you  have  tne  structural  character  of  Mr.  Pynaert^ 
nursery,  the  north  side  being  sheltered  by  a  very  high  hedge.  It 
would  be  like  a  fish  out  of  water  but  for  the  life  and  activity  prevail- 
ing. ^  But  what  is  there  in  it  ?  Just  where  the  tail  narrows  the  com- 
modious residence  stands,  and  in  the  space  in  front  a  number  of 
splendid  match  pairs  of  standard  and  pyramid  Bays  of  various  heights 


and  sizes  are  arranged,  admirable  in  symmetry  and  excellent  in  health. 
These  Bays  are  fine  ornaments  for  terraces  in  towns  where  refreshmg 
green  trees  are  wanted  and  space  is  limited.  They  tone  down  the 
harshness  of  masonry  where  it  cannot  be  clothed  with  vegetation, 
and  impart  repose  to  the  surroundings  of  private  homes  and  public 
squares.  In  Uie  grand  open  space  round  St.  George's  Hall,  Liverpool, 
a  number  of  specimen  Bays  in  tubs  are  arranged,  and  thej  add  sreatly 
to  the  appearance  of  the  noble  building,  and  render  the  square  highly 
ornamental.  But  the  position  is  too  cold  for  them.  The  rough  winds 
driving  up  the  Mersey  whistle  through  the  comparatively  narrow 
streets,  and  the  beautiful  Bays  cannot  endure  without  injury  blasts 
so  keen.  This  is  a  misfortune.  Specimen  Hollies  would  be  better  at 
Liverpool,  and  the  Bays  safer  further  inlxmd.  They  require  shelter 
in  winter,  and  at  Mr.  Pynacrt's  the  lar^st  house  is  devoted  to  them, 
this  building  being  of  course  empty  m  summer.  But  other  houses 
are  not  empty. 

;  Several  sirtictures  are  devoted  to  Palms,  splendid  decorative  plants 
in  exuberant  health  and  rich  colour.  One  house  is  filled  with  Areca 
Baueri,  a  second  with  Phoenix  reclinata,a  third  with  Geonoma  gracilis, 
a  fourth  with  Kentias  in  the  different  forms  and  so  on — all  the  kinds 
in  demand  being  represented.  One  span-roofed  house  was  filled  with 
Gloxinias  planted  out  on  ridges,  as  if  they  bad  been  earthed  up  like 
Potatoes.  Another  large  structure  was  devoted  to  Cliviaa  (Imanto- 
phyUums).  the  finest  and  most  complete  collection  of  these  plants  I 
ever  had  tne  pleasure  of  inspectmgj  Their  leaves  were  of  the  deepest 
green,  and  a  few  solitary  trusses  were  18  inches  in  diameter,  the 
petals  being  3  inches  across.  The  varieties  are  numerous,  Mr.  Pynaert 
naving  devoted  special  attention  to  them,  and  during  the  flowering 
season  the  house  must  be  grand.  Other  houses  are  filled  with 
Dracssnas  and  decorative  plants  of  all  kinds  usually  found  in  nur- 
series, and  we  must  pass  them  to  pause  at  the  Begonias. 

Omamental-folisge  Begonias  are  steadily  increasing  in  public 
favour.  They  are  amongst  the  finest  of  town  and  room  plants,  and 
the  new  varieties  are  beautifully  marked.  Mr.  Pvnaert  has  150  varie- 
ties, several  being  planted  out  in  side  beds  in  the  houses,  and^  thou- 
sands in  the  course  of  propagation.  A  few  striking  varieties  in  this 
ereat  collection  were  Madame  Bichol,  much  mottled  reddish  veins ; 
Pluie,  marbled  red  veins ;  Margaritacea,  dark  leaves  blotched  vrith 
silver;  Madame  Banchotte,  dark,  wavy,  silvered,  free:  Argentea 
picta,  silvery  green,  mottled  margin,  distinct ;  Teneqne,  dark  centre, 
wide  silvery  luind,  clearly  defined,  velvety  margin,  effective ;  Robert 
Schumann,  dark  centre,  broad  silver  band,  edge  composed  of  two 
distinct  snades  of  green,  good ;  Juliette  Raulin,  silvery  centre 
splashed  with  black,  band  red  with  white  spots,  edge  maroon ;  Lustre, 
dark  ground,  colour  densely  spotted  with  white,  silvery  baud ;  Ed. 
Pynaert,  fine  leaf,  dark  centre  with  clear  silver  marbling,  edge  still 
darker  spotted  with  white  :  and  Madame  Deh^e,  coinpact,  velvety 
leaves  marbled  with  white,  aistinct.  These  are  quite  dissimilar  from 
the  familiar  rex  varieties,  and  the  rich  Velvety  and  metallic  lustre  of 
their  leaves  oomn^and  attention. 

In  frames  were  large  numbers  of  Tuberous  Begonias,  Oannas,  Aspi- 
distras, and  other  plants  in  great  demand ;  in  beds.  Azaleas  of  the 
indica,  pontica^  and  mollis  tjpes  (fine  plants  in  good  varieties),  also 
healthy  Camellias,  Choisias^  and  Rhododendrons.  In  the  open  ground 
every  inch  was  occupied  with  evergreens  and  ornamental  trees  (varie- 
gated and  weeping),  Thuias,  Retinosporas,  Cupressuses,  Weigelaa, 
the  walks  being  margined  with  Deutzias,  variegated  Spiraea  japonica, 
and  hardy  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants.  In  fact,  every  part  of  the 
fish-shaped  island  was  turned  to  the  best  account,  indicatmg  a  brisk 
trade,  and  the  order  gave  evidence  of  skilled  supervision. 

CONCLUSION. 

And  now  having  told  something,  but  not  all,  of  i%hat  I  saw  during 
my  week's  holiday,  I  will  tell  what  I  did  not  see.  I  did  not  see  the 
wonderful  examples  of  fruit  culture  on  the  railway  embankments 
which  we  read  about  in  books,  for  the  best  of  all  reasons — that  there 
were  no  "  embankments  "  worthy  of  the  name,  for  the  country  is  flat, 
while  there  is  scarcely  any  margin  of  ground  between  the  rails  and 
the  fence  en  tfae  lines  I  traversed.  Perhaps  the  culture  in  question 
is  further  south,  and  perhaps  also  it  has  been  made  the  most  of— on 
paper. 

But  while  I  saw  little  of  fruit,  forest  tree  culture  was  apparent 
enough.  There  are  long  lines  or  Poplar  trees  almost  everywhere. 
By  the  sides  of  roads  and  ditches  these  trees  abound.  They  are 
planted  6  or  8  feet  apart,  and  grow  rapidly.  The  Canadian  Poplar  is 
the  variety  selected.  It  is  the  most  proauctive  of  trees  in  Belgium, 
and  its  value  increases  at  the  least  one  franc  per  year.  In  about 
thirty  years  the  tree  is  fit  for  sale,  and  fetches  generally  from  thirty 
to  fifty  francs.  The  wood  is  chiefly  used  as  boards  for  packing  cases, 
and  m  some  instances  for  the  manufacture  of  wooden  shoes.  The 
administration  of  many  villages  in  the  country  plant  Canadian  Por'^re 
on  the  public  roadsides,  and  derive  a  good  part  of  their  income  ^rom 
them.  In  the  Waes  district  between  Antwerp  and  Ghent  the  pro- 
prieton  abuse  their  privilege  of  tree-planting  by  surrounding  every 
piece  of  land  with  Canadian  Poplars,  and  the  tenants  are  wuling  to 
pay  a  franc  per  year  and  per  tree  to  get  them  away — so  much  amongst 
other  things  of  the  "  paradise  of  small  holdings." 

I  have  found  more  than  once  that  a  week  can  be  spent  pleasantly, 
profitably,  beneficially,  and  inexpensively  along  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  German  Ocean.  I  wish  more  gardeners  could  enjoy  such  a  holiday 
and  experience  such  a  change  as  they  would  find  there,  with  strangen 


all  knmnd  tbem  but  Mends  on  etnj  band.  True  tbej  mtut  ctou 
ths,  at  times,  tempeetuoiu  sea,  and  take  tbeir  chance  at  haring  a  taite 
o(  tbe  dnaded  mal  de  aer.  Once  they  have  this  thej  will  have  a 
"change"  indeed,  as  on  ■  neTer-to-be-forfotten  occasion  I  bitterly 
experienced .  "VHat  is  it  like  ?  It  ia  just  like  what  Oaptain  Marryatt 
haa  described  ol  a  teirible  passage  across  the  same  sea,  as  follows  : — 
"  Paddle,  paddle— aplub,  splash— bump,  thump,  bamp.  What  a 
leveller  is  sea  aieknese— almost  as  great  a  radical  as  death  I  All  grades, 
all  respect,  all  conttdCTBtion  are  loat  The  master  maT  anmman  John 
to  his  assistance,  bat  John  will  a«e  his  mastei  banged  betoiehell  goto 
bim.  He  has  ta^en  poaaessioa  of  the  master's  gnat  caat,and  intends 
to  keep  it ;  he  don't  care  for  warning.  Then  the  poor  children. 
'  0  lank,  Uary,  do  jost  hold  this  child,'  says  the  upper  norse  to  hec 
assislant,  '  I  do  feel  sncb  a  nniing.'  '  Cam't  indeed,  nurse,  I'tb  such 
a  ruins-'  ■*  joaag  lady  will  recline  unwittinjf'l  i"  t^e  anna  ot  a 
perfect  straDEer,  and  tbe  bride  o(  three  moDths,  deserted  br  her  hns- 
band,  will  offer  no  resistance  to  the  uncoath  seaman  who,  in  his 
kindness,  would  loosen  tbe  laoes  that  confine  her  beaving  bosom. 
One  «ODld  imagine  that  Uie  paesengers  were  so  many  pnmpe  all 
worked  at  ones  by  the  hnndred-horBe  engines  of  tbe  reesel,  for  a 
hnndred  people  were  about  me  each  sa  sick  as  a  horse." 

There  is  no  exaggeration  there,  and  the  facetious  captain  wrote  the 
"  sober  "  truth  for  once.  But  let  no  oue  be  deterred.  The  passage  ia 
not  alwaya  so,  bnt  only  occasionally,  during  the  raging;  equinoctials 
of  autumn.  Id  the  summer  the  sea  is  smooth  and  beauCifnl,  and 
the  boats  better  than  they  used  to  be.  I  was  fortnnaU  in  ascanng 
the  same  faTOurite  steamer  home  (the  Frinau  of  Wala)  that  Cook 
me  out  from  Harwich,  and  steadily,  smoothly,  pleasantly,  almost 
IdiariODsly,  we  glided  into  the  familiar  port  onoe  more.— J.  wriqet. 


W«  are  infonaed  tbat  tbe  entries  of  Dabliab  for  the  NatioiuJ 
ShoiT  that  opens  on  Friday  at  the  Crystal  Palace  are  more  uome- 
rtnu  than  waa  expected ;  there  i»,  howeyer,  plenty  of  loom  for 
all  competiton,  and  the  Exhibition  will  be  a  reiy  la^'ooe.  The 
display  of  single  DaUiu  will  be  b;  far  the  finest  that  has  eiei 
been  seen.    A  good  show  of  fmit  is  alio  expected. 

"  A.  B."  will  be  glad  to  know  "  tlie  name  of  Bome  cheap 

WHITE  QiiAJ>iOLD8,  to  flowet  along  with  Q.  brenchleyeneii.  He 
has  seen  <ma  with  a  light  criniKin  thtoat  in  gardens,  which  wonld 
do  ff  he  conld  ueert*ia  the  name.  The  flowen  are  just  the  same 
size  aa  those  of  breach  ItyenaiB,"  Pethaps  some  of  oni  resden 
can  nipply  tbe  inlormation  reqoeeted. 

-  A  OOBBBSPOMDEHT  iiitorma  tu  that  Mr.  Bardney  of  Don- 
ingtoD,  near  Spalding,  Lincolnshire,  planted  on  April  16th  3  tbt. 
of  the  Wbtts  Elkphakt  Potato  in  two  diSetent  parts  ot  bis 
garden— Til.,  2  lbs,  in  one,  and  1  lb,  in  another.  These  Potatoes 
were  lifted  on  Angnst  16th,  and  tbe  produce  from  the  2  Tba.  waa 
9  sttMiea  2  Iba,  and  from  tbe  remaining  I  lb.,  4  stone*  6  lbs.,  tbe 
total  yield  from  tbe  S  Ibe.  being  169  Ibt.,  or  13^  atones,  many  of 
the  tubers  weighii^  1  lb,  and  over,  all  being  good  and  sound, 

THBWntBLBDONANDDlffTBKTTBOYALHOBTICULTtrBAL 

SociBTT  will  hold  an  exhibition  of  Chrysantbemuma  at  the 
Lecture  Hall,  Wimbledon,  on  Wednesday,  November  23nd,  when 
prieeewiU  be  offered  in  fonrteen  classes,  the  most  important  being 
tbat  for  a  group  of  ChiyBautbemnms  in  pota. 

The  Webtbbn  CHsraAiiTHEiiiTii  Bociffn  will  also  hold 

fA  exhibition  in  tbe  Gnildhall,  Plymouth,  on  November  lith  and 
leth,  when  cnmeroua  prizes  will  be  offered  for  Ohrysanthemums, 
miscellaneona  plants,  and  fmit.  Bevend  valuable  special  prizes 
are  oSered  by  gentlemen  in  the  neighbonrhood. 

Mb.  Cahitell  baa  sent  us  blooms  of  new  contikiental 

TUBEBOtJH  Bkoohiab  of  extraordinary  site  and  substance  of 
petal,  and  of  great  richucM  in  colour.  Tbe  petals  exceed  2  incbee 
in  diameter,  and  the  flowers,  which  are  deacribed  as  "  small  ex- 
ample," ptodneed  after  the  plant*  had  tiaTeUed  fonr  hnndred 


miles,  are  nearly  S  inches  acroM.  We  should  like  to  see  what 
Uj.  Cannell  regards  as  large  flowers  when  they  are  produced  by 
his  latest  intiodnctions, 

The  ImEBNATioKAL  Bhow,  which  will  be  held  In  tbe 

Waverley  Market,  Bdinbnrgb,  on  Wednesday  and  Thnnday,  the 
I3th  and  I4th  insL,  Is  expected  to  be  ot  great  magnitude  and 
excellence,  prepantiona  having  been  made  for  submitting  the 
best  examplcB  of  cultoral  skill  in  the  kingdom,  Tbe  scbedule 
includes  160  classes,  or  abont  ninety  for  tmitj  flf^  for  planta, 
and  twenty  fcs  v^etables.  Without  being  of  startling  m^nttode 
Uie  prizes  are  liberal  throughout,  and  snfScient  to  induce  a  brisk 
competition.  If  tbe  Exhibition  ia  even  nearly  equal  to  the  grand 
display  of  ISTS,  the  year  of  tbe  last  Bdinbn^h  International,  it 
will  be  worthy  of  a  journey  from  the  most  remote  parts  ot  tbe 
kingdom  by  all  who  are  interested  in  hoTticultmal  pursuits.  A 
visit  to  the  beautiful  northern  dty  is  a  treat  in  itself,  and  all  tbe 
more  enjoyable  since  Scottish  horticoltorista  are  proverbial  for 
their  courtesy  and  hospitality.  We  advise  all  who  can  do  so  to 
arrange  for  an  inspection  of  the  coming  Bhow.  Qardeners  espe- 
cially will  admit  tbe  excellence  of  the  rule  nnder  whiob  they  and 
their  assistants  are  admitted  from  nine  till  eleven  <m  the  first 
day  on  payment  ot  1j.  each,  tbe  Exhibition  opening  to  tbo 
members  of  the  Society  at  twelve  and  to  the  pnblio  at  one 
o'clock. 

• A  oOBBEaPOKDENT  sends  us  tbe  following  note  on  Cam- 

PANOLA  PTRAHIDALIS  :— "  This  Bpecies,  both  white  and  blue,  is 
h^hly  effective  in  the  greenhouse  and  out  ot  doors  in  tbe  Oam- 
bridge  Botanic  Qaiden.  Out  of  doors  it  is  perfectly  liaidy,  and 
has  lately  proved  a  valuable  border  plant,  tor  which  purpose  it  is 
not  too  often  used.  At  the  Trinity  College  Botanic  Qarden  we 
■aw  it  much  finer,  the  moistnre  of  the  climate  seems  to  suit  it  ao 
much  better.  There  it  was  simply  magnificent,  and  at  both  places 
no  more  ornamental  plant  could  be  deured,"  Several  plants  ot 
this  Campannla  are  now  highly  effective  in  the  new  large  berba- 
ceoos  bed  at  Hampton  Court. 

Last  week  completed  the  tbree  months  during  whioh  tbe 

INHKB  TbmpJiB  Qabden^  Lohsos,  have,  by  permission  ot  the 
Bencbera,  been  open  to  the  public  every  evening  from  six  until 
nine,  a  kindness  of  which  many  tbonsauds  ot  poor  children  from 
the  surrounding  dose  and  crowded  districts  have  gladly  avtuled 
themselves  ;  and  it  ia  satisfactory  at  the  same  time  to  be  able  to 
state  that,  notwithstanding  the  number  of  children  who  have 
nighUy  visited  the  gardens,  there  has  not  been  a  single  instance 
of  damage  or  injnry  occasioned  by  their  presence.  The  next 
occasion  on.  which  the  gardens  will  be  opened  to  the  public  will 
be  for  the  annual  show  ot  Chrysantbemnms  in  November  next, 
preparations  for  which  are  already  being  made.  The  Bower  beds 
in  the  gardens  have  been  very  beautlfal  this  summer,  and  have 
fully  equalled  those  in  tbe  parks.  Iheii  conditiim  has  shown 
what  can  be  done  with  good  plants  and  good  management  ot 
rendering  gardens  attractive  even  in  the  centre  of  London. 

The  eOeot«  of  the  new  pakoelb  post  have  already  become 

apparent  in  the  lowering  ot  parcel  rates  by  the  railway  companies, 
which  date  from  the  1st  inat  Their  tariS  is  for  parcels  of  1  lb, 
wwght  and  under,  id.  tor  fifty  miles,  and  Bd.  tor  all  longer  dis- 
tances. For  7  lbs.  tbe  charge  will  be  6d.  tor  thirty  miles,  8d.  for 
fifty,  lOd,  foi  a  hundred,  and  any  distance  tor  1j.  Gd.  Tbe  poet 
office  proposea  to  charge  Sd,  tor  any  distance  for  parcels  not  ex- 
iseeding  1  lb. ;  over  1  lb.,  and  not  exceeding  3  tbs.,  6rf. ;  not  ex- 
ceeding 5  tbs.,  9il.  ;  and  from  G  up  to  a  limit  ot  7  lbs.,  It.  Thus 
for  short  distances  tbe  large  parcels  can  be  the  most  cheaply 
transmitted  by  rail,  but  for  sending  small  parcels,  n^aidlees  of 
distance,  the  post  office  scheme  offen  clear  advantages.  Tbe 
plan  ot  the  railway  companies  ot  charging  by  distance  as  well  as 
by  weight  is  probably  tentative,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  ex- 
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perienee  will  paggeit  to  tbem  the  ftdTisabUUy  of  charging  uniform 
rates  for  given  weights  irrespective  of  distanoe. 

Mb.  Febousok  writes  as  follows  on  Bhubabb  and 

Bldxb  BBBBiEf^-**^  Amongst  other  things  that  are  allowed  annu- 
ally to  go  t^  waste  nothing  strikes  me  more  foroihlj  than  the 
quantity  oft  Bhaharb  that  is  unused  every  year.  Tqns  of  it  all 
over  theai9inttry.tie.«gg^drotin  the  gardens  of  both  the  plebeian 
and  the  patrician.  This  ought  not  to  be  so.  Firstnclass  jams  and 
good  British  champagne  can  be  easily  and  cheaply  made  of  it 
Nothing  that  I  knqw  of  is  much  better  drinking  than  good,  whole- 
some, home*piade  Bhubarb  wine ;  and  in  the  homes  of  the  poorer 
classes  it  would  be  mnoh  better  and  cheaper  than  Qiuch  of  the 
bai  beer  that  finds  its  way  there.  I  wonder  very  much  that 
tbe  wholesale  jam.  manufacturers  of  our  great  towns  do  not  use 
Bhubsrb  for  making  either  Bhubarb  jam,  or  for  mixing  it  with 
other  fruits,  in  prqfeienoe  to  pome  of  the  unstateable  ingredients 
that  go  to'make  up  that  curious  cQmpound  sold  in  the  shops  as 
jam«  It.would  be  mp^  more  wbojiesome  than  some  things  we 
know  of.  Slder  berries  are  another  plentiful  product  in  many 
places  that^are  not  made  the  most  of.  Like  Bhubarb  [they  make 
equally  good  wine  and  jellyi  In  fact,  for  coughs  and  colds,  and 
for  all  the  purposes  that  Black  Carrant  jelly  is  used  for,  that  of 
the  Slder^berry  is  to  be  preferred." 

Among  recent  oabdenino  APPonrrHBirrs  we  leam  that 

-Mr.  W.  E.  Woodcock,  late  gardener  to  F.  Mappin,  Esq.,  has 
been  appointed  gardener  to  Mrs.  Mark  Firth,  Oakbrook,  SheflSeld  ; 
4uid  that.Mr.  Bobert  Abbey  has  succeeded  Mr.  Young  as  gardener 
to  Sir  Henry  Scudamore  Stanhope,  Bart,  Holme  Iac^,  Hereford. 

—  A  CORBESPONDENT  writes : — "  Thosc^who  desire  to  see  a 
OBAND  DISPLAY  OF  TuBEBOUS  Beoonias  should  visit  the 
nurseries  of  Messrs,  John  Laing  &  Co.  at  Stanstead  Park,  Forest 
Hill.  For  sturdiness  and  vigour  the  plants  are  remarkable ; 
while  their  floriferonsness  and  the^great  size  and  varied  colour 
of  the  flowers  produce  an  effect  that  is  at  once  brilliant  and 
imposing,**  Belatlve  to  the  plants  in  question,  the  proprietors  of 
the  nursery  have  issued  a  general  invitation  to  all  persons  inter- 
ested in  these  flowers  to  inspect  the  collection,  whether  they  are 
purchasers  of  plants  or  not. 

—  TJndeb  the  heading  of  *<  A  Wabnino  to  Exigbants,*'  a 
Liverpool  paper  publishes  the  following:— *<  At  the  Birkenhead 
police  court  fourteen  men  were  charged  with  being  stowaways  on 
board  the  steamer  £a/Mai  of  the  Wairen  line,  which  arrived  at 
Birkenhead  from  Boston  on  the  previous  day.  One  of  them,  a  gar- 
dener named  Gain,  said  he  had  been  in  America  only  since  June, 
having  gone  out  thinking  he  could  get  plenty  of  work.  He  could 
only  earn  4^  dols.  a  week,  however,  out  of  which  he  had  4  dels,  to  pay 
for  board.  Other  of  the  men  made  similar  statements.  The  offlcer 
jfrom  the  steamer  said,  on  behali  of  the  Company,  he  must  press 
for  a  penalty,  as  it  was  desired  to  make  an  example  of  the  prisoners, 
there  being  so  large  a  number.  The  Magistrate  said  the  case  of 
the  men  was  undoubtedly  very  hard,  and  in  some  cases  painful, 
but  as  the  owners  pressed  for  penalties  he  must  send  them  all 
to  gaol  for  ten  days,  with  the  exception  of  one  man,  who  had 
stated  that  he  was  employed  on  the  steamer  to  tend  the  cattle. 
The  Magistrate  hoped  the  case  would  prevent  people  from  rashly 
going  to  America*'* 

—  Soke  time  ago  a  correspondent  sent  us  the  following  ex- 
tract from  a  Durham  newspaper :—'( A  Bbmabkable  Bose  Tbse, 
—There  is  growing  at  the  New  Gardens,  Whitby,  a  Marshal  Niel 
Bose  tree  which  is  exciting  considerable  interest  from  florists  and 
horticulturists  as  well  as  from  the  general  public.  It  was  planted 
about  eighteen  years  ago,  and  the  present  extremity  of  its  growth 
horizontally  is  no  less  than  .102  feet,  being  48  feet  to  the  left  and 
^4  feet  to  the  right  qJ  the  parent  stem  respectively.    The  Average 


depth  of  the.  tree  is  between  6feet  and  7  feet  Last  year  2600 
Boaes  were  plucked  from  it,  but  this  season  no  less  than  3500  were 
counted  by  the  proprietor  of  the  gardens,  Mr.  H.  K.  Williamson. 
It  is  said  to  be  the  largest  and  most  prolific  tree  of  the  kind  in 
the  United  Kingdom."  Our  correspondent  adds  :-***  It  would  be 
Interesting  if  we  could  give  any  further  information  as  to  the  tree 
and  its  treatment  Although  an  old  subscriber  to  the  Journal,  I 
do  not  remember  having  seen  any  record  of  a:  similar  thing.*' 

The  value  of  FBUiT-OBOwnio,  says  a  daily  paper,  seems 

to  be  understood  in  the  eastern  counties.  In  one  district  the  pro- 
duction of  Gooseberries  has  been  of  late  years  greatly  developed. 
The  present  has  been  a  prolific  and  a  profitable  season,  and  ISie 
prices  obtained  for  crops  on  the  ground  have  ranged  from  £70  to 
4100  per  acre.  The  raising  of  Gooseberries  has  been  evidently 
stimulated  by  the  demand  from  the  north  of  England  for  the 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of  champagne. 


VIOLETS  IN  FRAMES. 


"  A  good  Violet  frame  is  always  a  centre  of  interest  in  gardens,** 
wrote  the  prompter  of  the  remarks  that  will  be  given  upon  this 
subject,  which  are  written  in  hope  of  meeting  the  request  for 
information  regarding  the  treatment  of  Violets  for  winter  bloom- 
ing from  a  correspondent  ("C.  B.  W."),  who  has  a  two-light 
frame  with  a  good  selection  of  Violet  plants  thriving  in  their 
summer  quarters,  including  Victoria  Begina,  Lee's  Argentsdflora, 
London,  Single  Bed.  De  Parme,  New  York,  Marie  Louise,  Old 
Neapolitan,  Double  Red,  Queen  of  Violets,  andBelle  de  Chatenay. 
I  have  about  forty  varieties.  It  is  satisfactoiy,  however,  to  observe 
that  **  0.  B.  W.'*  has  given  the  names  of  the  best  for  the  purpose 
required.  As  there  are  doubtless  other  readers  who  have  two- 
ligbt  frames  and  would  like  to  have  Violets  in  them,  notes  on  the 
subject  suggested  by  your  correspondent  mi^  be  generally  useful 
at  Uiis  period  of  the  year. 

-  I  ought  to  state  at  the  commencing  that  I  have  some  of  every 
flort  grown  here  under  glass  from  September  to  May,  and  have 
them  outside  as  well  for  blooming  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring 
as  the  weather  may  favour,  for,  except  in  warm  localities,  such  as 
the  southern  counties  and  near  the  coast,  Violets  are  very  un- 
certainly produced  outdoors  from  November  to  March,  and  it 
ought  to  DC  stated  from  frames  durine  that  period  should  the 
weather  be  severe.  Some  have  an  idea  that  Violets  may  be 
gathered  without  hindrance  through  the  winter  from  frames,  but 
such  has  iiot  been  n^  experience.  Much,  nay  everything,  depends 
upon  the  weather.  It  is  necessary  to  state  this  to  prevent  dis- 
appointment. The  case  is  different  when  heated  frames  or  pits 
are  at  command,  then  a  supply  of  blooms  may  be  had  despite 
wind  or  weather  if  a  tempenture  of  60"  be  secured  by  di^  with 
free  ventilation,  and  frost  excluded  at  night.  It  is  further  neces- 
sary to  observe  that  Violets  delight  in  moisture,  never  damping 
except  in  a  close  atmosphere,  which  last  points  to  the  neea  of 
liberal  ventilati<m ;  and  they  like  rich  soil— such  as  is  aflEocded 
by  decayed  leaves  and  manure,  while  the  footstalks  and  sub- 
stance of  the  flowers  are  improved  by  the  presence  of  calcareous 
matter.  The  disposition  to  flower  and  their  continuity  are  also 
dependant  npon  the  texture  of  the  soiL  If  it  be  loose  the  plants 
will  make  a  great  amount  of  foliage  with  long  petioles,  the  ifowers 
being  small,  few,  and  unsatisfactory.  Bat  the  soil  being  rich  and 
firm  the  plants  will  make  sturdy  short  growth  and  develope  crowns, 
from  which  in  due  season  will  spring  a  profusion  of  laige  flowers 
with  stout  stems,  long-lasting,  and  of  great  beauty  and  fragrance. 

With  these  preliminary  remarks  I  will  endeavour  to  answer 
^  0.  B.  W.*'  in  the  order  of  his  queries. 

1st,  '<  The  best  aspect  and  inclination  for  the  frame  7"  The  best 
aspect  is  south,  and  the  inclination  one  at  which  the  water  will 
pass  off  readily  from  the  lights ;  our  lights  have  an  angle  of  30^  to 
36%  The  site  should  be  sheltered ;  if  it  have  a  hedge  or  wall  to 
the  north  so  much  the  better,  for  the  warmer  the  situation  the 
greater  prospect  of  having  Violets  in  winter  or  daring  unffeivour- 
able  weather.  It  should  also  be  dry ;  at  least  means  should  be 
adopted  to  prevent  the  bed  becoming  saturated  by  heary  rains  or 
the  melting  of  snow. 

**The  drainage,  depth  of  manure,  proper  soil,  and  distance 
between  the  plimts  and  from  the  glass  ?'*  If  the  site  be  dry,  so 
that  water  percolates  through  it  freely,  no  drainage  is  necessary ; 
but  if  wet,  about  6  inches  of  rubble  or  the  coarse  siftlngs  of  ashes 
will  meet  every  want  as  to  drainage.  The  depth  of  manure  should 
be  about  3  feet ;  stable  manure  and  leaves  in  -equal  moportiona 
answer  satisfactorily  by  affording  a  very  gentle  heat  Xoam  with 


the  tnif  rednced  and  of  medium  texture  is  the  most  suitable  soil, 
addiDg  a  third  of  well-rednced  leaf  soil  or  manure  tiioronghly 
incorporated,  and  of  a  depth  of  6  or  8  inches,  according  to  the 
size  of  the  plants.  The  distance  between  the  plants  will  depend 
upon  their  size  and  the  yariety.  Sach  strong  growers  as  yictoria 
Begina  require  a  distance  of  at  least  9  inches  every  way,  and 
strong  crowns  more,  whilst  the  Neapolitans,  New  York,  De 
Parme,  and  Marie  Lonise  will  not  require  more  than  8  inches,  and 
smaller  plants  aboat  6  inches.  All  that  is  necessary  is  to  keep 
them  from  being  yery  much  crowded,  placing  ^em  so  that  there 
will  not  be  mach  bare  soil  or  waste  space.  'Ae  distance  from  the 
glass—i^.,  the  soil,  should  for  the  smaller-growing  sorts  be  9  to 
12  inches,  and  for  the  stronger  12  to  15  inches.  Violets  may  also 
be  grown  in  frames  without  a  bed  of  fermenting  materials  by 
placing  a  layer  4  inches  thick  of  decayed  manure  and  leaf  soil  on 
the  ground,  ooyering  this  with  the  compost  at  tiie  depth  recom- 
mended aboye. 

'*  The  time  and  mode  of  planting  ?"  Early  in  September  is  the 
best  time  for  lifting  the  plants,  as  they  will  then  have  completed 
their  growth  and  ripened  the  crowns  so  as  to  have  commenced 
flowering — in  fact,  we  have  picked  flowers  of  New  York,  Venice, 
De  Parme,  Princess  Louise,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Marguerite 
de  Savoie  since  the  beginning  of  August ;  and  Argentseflora  (Lee), 
Deyoniensis,  and  Russian  forms  since  July.  The  plants  should  be 
lifted  carefully,  preserving  as  many  roots  with  the  soil  adhering 
to  them  as  possible.  Plai^  ^e  soil  flrmly  round  them  and  about 
the  crowns,  giving  at  once  a  thorough  s(Xftking  of  water,  shading 
for  a  few  days  if  the  sun  be  powe^ul,  and  sprinkle  the  planto 
every  morning  when  shading  is  likely  to  be  necessary.  This  will 
keep  them  from  flagging  and  prevent  the  leaves  turning  yellow 
prematurely.  The  Ughts  must  not  be  placed  on  for  the  present, 
but  the  plants  exposed  as  much  as  possible  to  air  in  dull  weather 
and  to  night  dews. 

'*  Ventilation,  watering,  and  general  after-treatment  f"  The 
lights  are  not  to  be  placed  over  the  plants  until  frost,  or  say  in 
October,  then  they  are  to  be  drawn  down  or  off  whenever  the 
weather  is  mild  or  when  the  temperature  in  Uie  frame  from  sun 
heat  is  over  5(f ;  indeed  too  much  yentilation  cannot  be  given 
when  external  conditions  are  favourable.  We  open  our  frames 
when  the  temperature  is  about  40^  outside,  and  always  ventilate 
a  little  in  dull  mild  weather  constantly.  During  frost  protect- 
ing material  should  be  placed  over  the  lights  at  night,  and 
removed  in  the  morning  if  the  day  is  likely  to  be  sunny ;  but 
should  the  day  be  frosty  or  the  sky  overcast  keep  the  frames 
covered  as  long  as  the  frost  prevails.  No  harm  will  result  from 
the  plants  being  in  the  dark,  and  if  frost  affect  them  do  not 
uncover  until  a  general  thaw  commences.  If  the  sides  of  the 
frames  be  banked  up  with  leaves  they  will  assist  in  protecting 
the  plants.  In  spring  also  free  yentilation  by  day  and  protection 
from  frost  at  night  will  be  needed.  The  plants  should  be 
examined  occasionally  for  the  removal  of  yellow  or  decayed 
leaves,  and  in  the  case  of  single-flowered  yarieties  the  seed  pods 
must  be  removed  directly  the  flowers  fade.  Water  will  not  be 
required  much  in  winter,  if  indeed  at  all,  but  the  soil  must  not  be 
allowed  to  become  dry,  giving  when  needed  thorough  supplies. 
As  spring  approaches  more  water  will  be  necessary,  and  weak 
liquia  manure  will  help  them  greatly,  keeping  it  as  much  as 
possible  from  the  foliage.  Slugs  are  very  fond  of  the  flowers,  and 
should  be  guarded  against  by  dusting  with  soot  or  searching  for 
them  after  dark  with  a  lantern.  Oreen  aphides  sometimes  attack 
Violets,  and  are  best  destroyed  by  fumigation,  as  they  flx  on  the 
young  growths  and  curl  up  the  leaves,  being  difficult  to  reach 
^th  an  insecticide.  I  have  used  nicotine  soap  4  ozs.  to  the  gallon, 
applied  through  a  rose  watering  pot  advantageously. 

"  The  best  kinds  of  Violets  ?"  This  is  a  poser  I  I  give  my 
experience  first  as  to  the  kinds  named  by  "  C.  B.  W.**  Of  single 
yarieties  Victoria  Regina  is  unrivalled  as  a  purple  for  autumn, 
winter,  and  spring  blooming,  and  a  good  light  sort  is  Areentae- 
flora,  which,  with  its  runners,  gives  more  flowers  over  a  longer 
period  than  any  Violet.  London  is  a  good  pale  purple  or  bluish- 
coloured  variety,  and  only  objectionable  from  its  short  footstalk 
and  small  flowers.  With  but  one  frame  I  should  not  grow 
any  of  those  by  that  means,  but  place  them  in  a  position  where 
protrotion  could  be  given  them  in  severe  weather  and  on  frosty 
nights.    Double  Red  and  Single  Red  are  pretty,  that  is  all,  and 

String  bloomers.  De  Parme,  New  Yorx,  Marie  Louise,  and 
eapoliUn  will  give  "  0.  R.  W."  the  greatest  satisfaction  from 
his  frame,  and  those  I  should  plant  in  it,  having  a  few  plants  of 
Queen  of  Violets  and  Belle  de  Chatenay,  both  of  which  are  spring- 
flowering  yarieties,  and  when  in  good  condition  lovely,  being  only 
eclipsed  by  Bwanley  Queen — a  gem — ^flne  in  form  and  pure  in 
colour,  white,  perfect  double  rosettes,  and  delightfully  fragrant 
Other  single  yarieties  of  great  merit  may  oe  mentioned— the 


beautiful  and  yery  free  Deyoniensis,  an  autumn  flowerer ;  Princess 
of  Prussia,  with  finely  formed  large  flowers,  and  an  autumn 
bloomer;  Prince  Consort,  the  prince  of  single  purple  Violets, 
blooming  with  Victoria  Regina ;  and  Odoratissima,  that  flowers 
grandly  in  spring,  to  whi^h  must  be  added  White  Czar,  yerr 
pure  and  good  for  pots.  The  Russian  family,  though  free  enougn 
m  autumn  and  winter,  are  deficient  in  quality,  though  the  number 
may  compensate  for  that.  New  York,  Marguerite  de  Savoie, 
Venice,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  and  Princess  Louise  are  all  good, 
differing  but  little,  but  still  so  much  so  as  to  haye  distinct  features, 
yet  they  clearly  came  from  one  type,  and  all  are  first-rate,  haying 
Iflj'ge,  sweet,  double  fiowers  freely  produced  from  August  to  May 
in  favourable  weather.  De  Parme  and  Marie  Louise  are  of  a 
lighter  colour,  more  white  in  the  eye,  without  the  splash  of  red, 
and  bloom  ^m  autumn  to  spring.  Belle  de  Chatenay  cesrulea 
is  a  fine  double  blue,  larger  than  King  or  Double  Russian,  with  a 
long  footstalk,  and  it  blooms  in  spring. — G.  Abbet. 


THE  EALING  NUBSERIEa 

HAyiNO  visited  the  above-named  branch  nursery  of  Messrs.  Charles 
Lee  &  Son  of  Hammersmith,  a  few  brief  notes  may  interest  those  who 
are  uoacqnainted  with  the  establishment. 

In  an  orchard  house  there  were  about  eight  hundred  pyramid  Peadh 
trees  in  pots  in  robust  health  and  models  as  to  training.  Condor  was 
oonsideied  a  variety  of  great  exoellenoe.    In  the  herbaceous  ground 


great  vanety,  ana  zor  supplying  cue  noweiB  are  inoispensaDie :  zae 
stock  consists  of  forty  varieties.  Aquilegtas  also  receive  much  at- 
tention, but  the  best  of  them  are  A.  cssrulea  and  A.  chrysantha. 
Amongst  Delphiniums  conspicua  is  considered  the  best,  but  several 
beds  of  seedlinn  coming  into  flower  promised  spikes  of  ffreat  merit. 
Helianthus  major  is  a  most  e£Bective  plant  fdr  borders,  and  also  valu- 
able for  cutting  from.  Helianthus  orgyalis  has  staraiige  foliage,  but 
was  not  in  bloom.  Bocooaia  oordata,  of  which  there  were  good 
clumps,  is  a  grand-foliag^  plant,  and  very  ornamental  as  specimens 
on  lawns.  Qeum  coccineum  flore-pleno  is  a  good  hardy  plant,  rich  in 
colour,  and  remains  in  bloom  a  long  time.  Iris  Kempferi  in  variety 
is  also  largely  i^  *_•—    ▼«__:»  __x  i_,.-i  i-_!-.-ni.^ 

lone  barbata 

scarlet  flowei  ,  .      . 

over  one  hundred  varieties,  promise  to  be  exceptionally  good.    Single 

and  Pompon  Dahlias  are  largely  grown ;  White  Queen  and  alba 

among  the  single  varieties  are  grand,  but  much  alike. 

Amongst  the  Pinks,  Mrs.  Sinkins,  which  is  not  yet  much  known,  is 
a  good  variety,  with  leage  white  flowers  and  hi£^ly  fragrant,  the 
habit  also  being  good.  The  principal  walk  in  the  nursery  is  700  yards 
long :  fine  specimens  of  Yews,  Cnpressus,  Wellingtonias,  and  Deodars 
are  planted  on  each  side. 

Roses  and  fruit  trees  in  open  Quarters  are  largely  grown,  forty 
thousand  of  the  former  being  worked  this  season,  twenty  thousand 
being  on  the  seedling  Briar,  the  ground  devoted  to  the  above  being 
25  acres.  Ten  thousand  pyramidal  Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  are 
yery  promising ;  being  regularly  transplanted  have  made  short- 
jointed  wood,  which  will  not  fail  to  ripen  well.  Suoh  yarieties  as 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Beurr^  Hardy,  Benn^  Diel,  Beurrd  Buperfin, 
Doyenni  du  Oomioe,  ^ondante  d*Automne,  and  Mane  Louise  d'Ucole 
are  bearing  fruit  of  good  size.  In  Applee  Chiswick  Codlin,  Cellini, 
Hawthomden,  Lord  Suffield,  EcklinviUe  S.'edling,  Stirling  Castle, 
Crloria  Mundi,  King  of  the  Pippins,  Northern  Greening,  and  Norfolk 
Beefing  were  fine,  small  trees  oehiine  good  fruits. 

The  trained  Peach,  Cherry,  and  Plum  trees  were  models  of  culture, 
and  there  was  scarcely  a  trace  of  black  fiy.  Where  space  exists 
between  the  rows  of  fruit  trees  dhoioe  yarieties  of  annuals  and  yefle- 
tables  are  grown  for  seed.  Cleanliness  and  order  prevail  here  under 
the  able  supervision  of  Mr.  Cannon. — J,  S.,  KnoU, 

SHOULD  A  MONEY  VALUE  BE  ASSIGNED  TO 
MAGNESIA  IN  A  MANURE  7 

Iw  your  able  review,  at  page  136  of  ihe  Journal  qf  Horticulture, 
on  the  Potato  experiments  carried  on  during  1881  at  the  Munster 
Farm,  you  recommend  to  your  readers  that  they  should  study 
Mr.  Carroll's  report  for  themselves.  I  have  done  this,  and  I  am 
much  obliged  to  you  for  the  recommendation.  The  report  is  of 
the  greatest  interest  to  anyone  seeking  any  information  on  the 
action  of  potash.  In  your  review  of  it  reference  is  made  to  a 
falling-off  in  the  crops  obtained  in  the  Sussex  experiments  when 
magnesia  was  withheld.  I  am  not  surprised  at  this  result  (See 
mj  letter,  page  416,  No.  102,  of  the  Journal.)  1  hope  you  will 
allow  me  to  offer  a  few  further  remarks  on  this  subject ;  and  the 
more  so  as  I  shall  by  so  doing  advance  a  step,  I  hope,  towards 
convincing  your  esteemed  correspondent^  Mr.  Taylor,  that  I  cannot 
be  said,  with  all  my  respect  for  them,  to  believe  chemists  are 
**  infallible,"    My  real  opinion,  indeed,  is  that  they  have  much 
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more  to  answer  for  than  arises  from  their  low  estimate  of  earth- 
closet  manure.  By  constantlj  neglecting  to  assign  any  value  .to 
potash  in  manures  (it  is  usually  lumped  in  with  soda,  as  *'  alkaline 
saltsi  magnesia,  &c."),  and  by  disallowing  all  money  worth  for 
magnesia,  they  are  delaying  the  progress  of  scientific  agriculture 
as  much,  perhaps,  as  they  have  oone^y  their  eccentric  Taluations 
of  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid.  A  friend  remarked  to  me 
a  few  days  since  when  discussing  this  subject,  "  Chemists  hare 
been  far  too  much  accustomed  as  a  body  to  exialt  the  merits  of 
nitrogen  and  to  depreciate  the  effects  of  potash,  magnesia,  and 
other  fertilisers.  They  have  apparently  been  caught  by  the  rapid 
show  which  nitrogen  produces,  but  which  is  after  all  a  mere  flash 
in  the  pan,  accompanied,  unfortunately  for  the  future  prospects 
of  the  countzy,  by  a  most  impoTerishing  effect  upon  the  soil.  The 
fact  is,  the  whole  question  of  the  yaluation  of  manures  lequiies 
revision.**  But  on  this  occasion  I  wish  to  confine  my  remarks  to 
magnesia  only,  to  which  I  now  return. 

Yille,  in  his  admirable  treatise  on  "  Artificial  Manures,**  does 
not,  I  Tenture  to  think,  write  on  this  subject  with  his  usual  judg- 
ment He  found,  as  your  review  above  mentioned  indicates  to 
have  been,  to  some  extent  at  least,  the  experience  in  Sussex,  that 
the  omission  of  magnesia  from  the  soil  ana  manures  used  produced 
disastrous  effects.  Yille  quotes  from  Davy  the  analysis  of  six 
■oils,  in  one  only  of  which  magnesia  does  appear  to  have  been 
present ;  and  he  also  quotes  an  analysis  by  M.  RiYot  in  which 
only  traces  of  magnesia  occur ;  and  yet  he  tells  us  that  he  excludes 
magnesia  from  nis  manures,  as  also  some  other  iDgredientf>, 
"b^suse  the  soil  is  provided  with  them  naturally.'*  But  this  is 
true  likewise  of  ingredients  which  he  thinks  it  most  essential  to 
add.  The  real  question  is,  Do  these  ingredients  occur  in  the  soil 
insufficient  abundance?  "Every  field,"  says  Liebig  (page  213, 
'*Laws  of  Husbandry  "),  **  contains  a  maximum  of  one  or  several, 
and  a  minimum  of  one  or  several,  nutritive  substances.  It  is  by 
Hie  minimum  that  the  crops  are  governed,  be  it  lime,  potash, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  or  any  other  mineral  con- 
stituent :  it  regulates  and  determines  the  amount  or  continuance 
of  the  crop.**  And  again  (page  72)  he  says,  **  To  be  productive 
in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term,  a  soil  must  be  able  to  afford  food 
at  all  points  in  contact  with  the  roots  of  plants ;  and  however 
smaU  this  quantity  of  food  may  be,  it  must  necessarily  be  distri- 
buted through  every  part  of  the  soil.**  Now  it  is  a  noteworthy 
fact  that  very  genendly  (with  the  exception  apparently  of  the 
soils  analysed  by  Sir  H.  Davy  at  a  time  when  analytical  methods 
were  comparatively  imperfect  and  the  magnesia  may  have  been 
overlooked)  "  barren  **  soils  are  deficient  in  nuignesia,  whilst 
** exceptionally  fertile**  soils  contain  it  in  abundance.  (See  ana- 
lyses given  at  pages  619-627,  Johnson*s  *^  Lectures  on  Agricultural 
Chemistiy  and  Geology.*'  The  evidence  is  the  stronger,  perhaps, 
since  Johnson*s  attention  does  not  appear  to  have  been  attracted 
by  this  point) 

Liebig,  again,  in  his  "  Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,**  (pp.  267, 
268),  shows  that  the  seed  ashos  of  plants  such  as  Wheat,  Peas, 
Beans,  and  Bape  contain  larger  proportions  of  magnesia  as  well 
■s  of  potash  tnan  is  found  in  guano— that  most  valuable  of  all 
manores.  And  he  urges  upon  his  readers  the  importance  of  the 
part  which  magnesia  appeara  to  take,  not  only  in  the  formation 
of  seeds,  but  also  (in  common  with  lime)  by  influencing  perhaps 
"the  presence  of  the  soluble  nitrogenous  compounds  (albumen 
and  casein),  or  of  the  insoluble  (gluten  or  vegetable  fibrine).'* 

It  appears  from  the  experiments  which  were  made  in  different 
localities  in  1842  on  cercAls,  Turnips,  Potatoes,  and  Clover  at  the 
instance  of  Professor  Johnson,  that  these  views  of  Liebig  were 
supported  at  least  by  practical  results,  as  the  use  of  sulphate  of 
magnesia  proved  to  be  very  advantageous  in  all  cases.  And  we 
know  that  Messrs.  Lawes  and  Gilbert  in  their  Bothampstead  experi- 
ments, always  made  this  salt  a  constituent  of  their  ''mineral 
manures,**  a  practice  followed  also  by  Yoelcker  in  the  trials  at 
Wobum.  Why,  then,  I  may  ftiirly  inquire  (in  the  name  of  all  the 
fertilisers)  does  not  magnesia  carry  some  value  with  chemists  in 
estimating  for  buyers  the  worth  of  a  manure  ?  I  leave  it  to  the 
agricultund  chemists  to  explain  this ;  but  I  am  glad  to  see  that 
H.  de  Joulie  in  a  paper  on  "  Permanent  aud  Temporary  Meadows 
and  Pastures,"  which  was  awarded  a  gold  medal  by  the  Soci^t^ 
des  Agriculteurs  de  France,  and  of  which  a  translation  appears  in 
No.  XXXV.,  part  1,  vol.  xviii.,  the  last  number  published,  assigns 
to  magnesia  a  value  of  3'048<f.  per  lb.  (or  about  5#.  Sd.  a  unit) 
which  is  nearly  half  as  much  as  he  assigns  to  potash,  and  almost 
three-fourths  of  the  price  he  quotes  for  phosphoric  acid.  Have 
any  of  your  contributors  any  definite  information  tending  to 
confirm  or  contradict  the  correctness  of  Monsieur  de  Joulie's 
estimation  ? 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  observed  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Oardeners'  Magazine  (August  26th,  p.  463),  a  notice  of  a  paper 


by  Mr.  H.  Scott  of  Alnwick  on  the  "Yaluatlon  of  Manures.** 
This  was  read  before  the  Coquetdale  and  Yale  of  Aln  Agricultcural 
Association,  and  it  puts  the  value  of  magnesia  at  something  like 
the  same  value  as  Monsieur  de  Joulie.  May  these  indications  of 
a  growing  appreciation  of  this  too  much  neglected  fertiliser  pro- 
duce some  change  in  the  valuations  of  our  agricultural  chemists, 
and  render  these  valuations  more  worthy  of  the  farmer's  confi- 
dence as  correct  indications  for  his  guidance. — Ikquibeb. 

HARDY  PLANTS  IN  FLOWER  IN  AUGUST. 

Thbsb  are  very  numerous,  but  the  following  are  very  striking 
and  showy  ;— Scabioea  graminifolia,  a  very  pretty  dwarf  species 
of  close  growth  with  narrow  glaucous  leaves.  The  flower  stalk  riaea 
to  about  9  inches  or  a  foot  high,  with  capitula  about  1^  inch 
across  of  a  lavender-blue  colour,  and  they  last  some  time  in 
beauty,  and  being  very  floriferous  it  is  really  a  good  plant  the 
foliage  at  all  times  being  pretty.  It  delights  in  a  dry  position 
and  sunny,  the  rockery  being  a  good  place  for  it,  and  in  such  a 
position  it  is  perfectly  hardy.  I  have  found  it  very  slow  to  strike ; 
or  it  can  be  easily  secured  at  most  dealers,  but  it  is  easily  raised 
from  seed,  which  ripens  outside.  There  is  also  another  Scabious 
named  S.  suaveolens,  and  it  is  quite  distinct  from  the  last.  It  has 
pinnatifid  leaves,  and  it  grows  from  a  foot  to  18  inches  high,  pro- 
bably more  in  rich  damp  soil ;  but  I  plant  it  on  the  rockery  or  in 
a  dry  position  with  poor  soil,  and  it  makes  a  pretty  dwarf  plant 
crowded  with  flowers.  The  flower  heads  are  about  the  same  size 
as  those  of  the  last  of  a  pinkish-purple  colour  and  sweetly  scented. 
It  is  easily  obtained  by  divisions,  cuttings,  or  from  seed  ;  but  it  is 
certainly  a  plant  not  frequently  met  with,  although  far  superior 
to  many  more  generally  cultivated.  S.  caucasica  is  a  much  better 
known  plant  c^^  even  more  showy  than  either  of  those  mentioned 
above.  It  has  a  tufted  habit,  while  the  flower  heads  are  of  a  rich 
lavender  or  sky-blue  colour,  on  peduncles  about  18  to  24  inches 
high,  or  eien  more  in  strong  soil,  and  when  the  plant  is  in  good 
condition  it  is  extremely  showy— in  fact  one  of  the  best  border 
plante  now  in  flower,  most  serviceable  for  cutting  pnrpoees,  the 
colour  b^g  extremely  delicate. 

What  a  very  variable  genus  is  Phyteuma,  usually  with  cnrions 
heads  of  homed  flowers  I  but  what  a  strange  species  is  P.  styloea- 
stricta  I  Many  enthusiaste  have  expressed  astonishment  at  the 
plant  Mr.  Leo  Grindon  wondered  at  first  what  Campuiula  it 
was !  No,  it  is  not  a  Campanula,  for  there  are  not  five  stigmatic 
divisions.  It  is  a  Phyteuma  with  erect  spikes,  sometimea 
branched,  about  18  inches  high,  of  blue  flowen  al>out  half  an  inch 
across,  and  quite  open.  Is  it  very  common  7  I  have  only  met 
with  it  at  Messrs.  James  Dickson  &  Sons'  of  Chester,  where  there 
are  many  curious  hardy  plants  in  flower  on  the  rockery.  Phy- 
teuma »Bheuchzeri  is  one  of  the  apparently  endless  kinds  wiUi 
spherical  heads  of  bluish-purple  flowen ;  but  it  is  a  very  pretty 
one,  with  slender  stems  from  9  to  12  inches  high  very  freelj  pro- 
duced. There  are  a  number  of  species  and  varieties,  many  of 
which  are  not  found  in  our  gardens  at  all,  although  natives  of 
southern  Europe.  Some  of  them  certainly  are  difficult  plante 
to  cultivate,  but  if  care  is  bestowed  upon  them  they  can  be 
esteblished. 

A  plant  known  in  many  collections  as  Chiysanthemnm  maxi- 
mum is  very  diowy,  with  a  bushy  habit  3  or  4  feet  high,  thickly 
covered  with  flower  heads  like  very  large  Ox-eye  Daisies,  but  a 
much  stouter  flower  for  cutting  purposes  and  border  decoration. 
It  is  really  a  fine  plant,  most  easily  grown  and  readily  increased 
by  cuttings,  which  root  freely  in  a  young  stete. 

Amongst  yellow-fiowered  Composites  the  two  most  showy  aie 
Hari^ium  rigidum  and  Coreopsis  lanceolata,  or  grandiflora  as  it 
is  frequently  called.  The  former  (see  fig.  39)  is  a  very  showy 
plant,  exceedingly  fioriferous,  and  of  a  freely  branching  habit 
The  leaves  are  more  or  less  bluntly  lance-shaped  and  rough  ;  the 
capitula  are  from  3  to  5  inches  across,  with  broad  deep  yellow 
rays  and  yellow  disk  florets.  It  grows  from  2  to  4  feet  high,  the 
lesser  height  being  obteined  when  planted  in  a  dry  position.  It 
rapidly  increases  itself  by  undeiground  stolons,  which  can  be 
separated  in  the  autumn  and  planted  where  required,  as  it  is  per- 
fectly hardy.  In  the  north  it  is  now  in  fine  character,  but  in  the 
south  it  is  much  earlier  in  bloom — at  least  a  month.  The  Coreop- 
sis grows  about  the  same  height  forming  a  large  bush  crowded 
with  flowers,  which  measure  from  2  to  3  inches  across,  with  fewer 
and  broader  rays  than  the  Harpaiium  and  thinner  in  texture,  and 
the  digk  is  smaller.  The  leaves  are  more  fleshy.  As  a  plant  for 
supply iug  an  abundance  of  ydlow  flowers  for  cutting  it  cannot  be 
surpassed  at  this  season  ;  the  flowers  have  a  very  light  appear- 
ance, and  are  most  useful  for  vases,  and  the  plant  is  equally  useful 
for  the  border. 

Brodium  camif  olium  is  a  very  pretty  species  of  Heron*s-bill.    It 


! 
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<e  than  6  inchei  fa^b,  with  Gaelj  piannte  lesTes 
of  a  deep  gceea  colour.  Floven  in  ambelj  from  lour  to  aix  in 
nnmbar,  aboot  half  aa  inch  acrow,  of  a  deep  magenta  colour  and 
Teiy  atrikmg,  E.  oljmpioum  is  alto  xery  pretty.  The  leares  arc 
more  or  less  ovate  io  ontline  and  (ioely  divided,  on  long  petiolea 
coTcred  with  fine  white  hain.  Umbels  few-Qowered,  cot  more 
than  6  inchea  high,  with  flowers  o(  a  pale  liUc  ooioor.  They  are 
both  quite  hardy,  aod  flonrieh  in  a  well-drained  and  mnny  posi- 
tion on  the  rockery,  and,  like  all  the  other  Heron's-billa,  thej  are 
charming  rock  planta.    They  are  readily  increaaed  by  cultingo. 


which  can  be  rooted  in  a  cold  frame  if  a  portion  of  the  old  wood 
ia  left  upon  the  catting,  or  they  can  be  raised  from  seed.  Neither 
of  the^e  ipeciea  were  noticed  in  the  article  on  Erodinms  which 
appeared  recently  in  the  Jonntal,  although  quite  as  pretty  aa 
some  there  described. 

Not  many  of  the  Primulaa  are  in  Sower  jast  now.  P.  iuToIn- 
crala  is,  however,  very  pMtty,  with  smootb  foliage  and  slender 
pednnclet  from  6  to  9  incbea  high,  terminated  wil£  an  umbel  of 
pure  white  sub-pendnloue  flowers  abont  halt  an  inch  acrou,  freely 
produced.   It  ia  a  very  attractive  speciea,  very  similar  to  F.Munroi, 
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which  I  am  not  certain  ia  not  a  variety  of  it  They  are  both  from 
the  Indian  Mountain;,  and  the  difFerence  between  them  scarcely 
warrants  specific  distinction.  Among  other  Primalu  ia  Sower 
for  the  second  time  are  P.  Casbmeriana— <Ib  not  Ihia  P.  purporeo 
of  Koyle  ?  Jadging  from  Fpecimena  I  have  examined  in  the 
British  Museum  I  ghoald  tbinle  the  plants  are  identical)— P.  capi- 
tata,  P.  decora,  P.  ciliata  in  various  forms,  and  the  charming 
doable  yellow-flowered  P.  auricula.  The  latter  is  always  welcome, 
aa  it  ia  certainly  a  most  beautiful  plant  of  easy  cntlnte  and 
sweetly  scented. 

Amongst  bnlbons  planta  noticeable  are  Colchienm  speciosum, 
which  ia  a  ver^r  lovely  species.  The  Qowen  produced  by  the 
bnlba  Dndet  notice  are  abiDDt  6  inches  high,  of  a  clear  magenta 


colour,  not  so  deep  as  some  of  the  varietiea  Z  have  seen,  as  it  ia  an 
extremely  variable  plant  in  point  of  ooloar,  but  always  very 
cbanning.  The  varieties  of  C.  aatumnale  are  also  cropping  up, 
and  will  soon  be  in  full  bloom.  These  are  all  very  showy,  as  well 
as  all  the  other  Colcbieoms.  Allium  pulchellum  is  pretty  ;  the 
flower  heads  arc  not  so  crowded  as  in  many  of  the  species,  with 
pendulous  flowen  of  a  pint ish- purple  colour.  It  is  very  dmrf  in 
nabit,  growing  not  more  than  9  [nches  high  either  in  pota  or 
planted  out.  Crocosma  aurea  is  veiy  bright  with  its  racemea  of 
orange-red  flowers  freely  produced,  and  as  the  plants  are  well 
ealaUished  thejr  are  particularly  attractive  in  clamps  or  in  larae 
pots.  By  the  side  of  it  ia  the  cnriooa-coloored  Alstromeria  peU- 
grioa,  with  its  umbels  of  cardinal  red  and  green  tabular  flowert. 
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This  U  an  old-fashioned  and  very  interesting  plant,  tlniying  well 
in  a  warm  border. 

There  are  several  Liliums  in  flower.  L.  BatemanntsB  is  an  espe- 
cial favoarite.  Mj  plants  are  aboat  18  inches  high,  with  four  to 
five  flowers  in  an  umbel ;  each  flower  about  4  inches  across,  open, 
with  the  perianth  divisions  but  slightly  reflexed,  of  a  deep  orange- 
red  colour  without  spot  or  markings.  It  is  certainly  one  of  tiie 
most  lovely  Lilies  grown.  L.  LeichUini  is  also  good.  Bome  cul- 
tivators prefer  it  to  the  last,  and  it  is  quite  distinct  from  it.  The 
flowers  are  rather  wider  across  and  solitary,  pendulous,  with  more 
sharply  reflexed  divisions  of  a  clear  lemon  colour  freely  spotted 
with  chocolate  brown.  L.  longiflorum  eximium  is  certainly  supe- 
rior to  the  typical  form,  the  flowers  being  much  larger  and  stouter 
in  texture,  and  pure  white.  For  outside  culture  this  is  a  very 
excellent  Lily,  and  deserves  much  attention.  The  various  forms  of 
the  Tiger  Lily  (L.  tigrinum)  are  now  out  in  full  bloom.  The  variety 
Fortunei  is  particularly  stately  and  free-flowering,  and  deeply 
coloured.  The  double-flowered  form  is  very  handsome,  and  lasts 
much  longer  than  the  single  varieties. — T. 


THE   LONDON  PARKS. 


Havino  referred  last  week  to  the  floral  decorations  in  the  great 
park  in  the  west  end,  we  have  to  notice  now  what  is  provided  of 
the  same  nature  in  the  extensive  enclosure  in  the  northern  district  of 
the  metropolis.  Here  trees  and  shrabe  abound,  and  form  a  fine 
feature ;  but  their  contiguity  to  flower  beds  and  borders  does  not 
conduce  to  the  floriferousness  of  plants  nor  heighten  the  colours  of 
flowers  and  foliage.  Still,  even  m  regard  to  tnese  there  is  much 
that  is  excellent  in  the  first  of  the  parks  now  to  be  noticed,  while  the 
other  great  floral  rendezvous  at  the  east  end  has  long  established  its 
fame  for  the  beauty  of  the  designs  and  the  bright  masses  of  flowers 
in  the  beds.  Hardy  plants  are  extensively  grown,  and  in  their  season 
are  highly  attractive  in  the  great  extent  of  borders  l^t  margin 
the  shrubberies. 

REGENT'S  fare: 

Since  the  early  part  of  the  season  the  appearance  of  this  park  has 
greatly  improved ;  and  although  it  is  never  possible  to  make  a  very 
brilliant  display,  as  plants  do  not  thrive  there  as  they  do  in  more 
open  and  less  smoky  districts,  vet  several  beds  and  borders  are  note- 
worthy and  effective  in  no  oruinary  degree.  It  is  observable,  how- 
ever, that  the  Altemantheras  have  not  coloured  weU,  for  tnongh 
they  have  made  good  growth  they  are  very  deficient  in  the  quality 
which  usually  renders  them  so  useful  in  carpet  beds.  Even  the 
golden  form  of  A.  paronychyoides,  which  is  in  excellent  oonditlon  in 
most  places  this  season,  at  Eegent*s  Park  is  scarcely  distinguishable 
from  the  ordinary  green  kind.  Probably  this  want  of  colour  is  due 
to  the  beds  being  so  much  shaded  by  trees,  for  without  full  exposure 
to  the  sun  these  plants  rarely  assume  their  distinctive  tints  in  a  satis- 
factory manner.  With  this  exception  most  of  the  plants  employed 
in  the  beds  have  succeeded  well,  and  Lobelias  are  especially  good, 
both  Blue  King  and  Emperor  William  being  densely  floweiea.  The 
latter  is  uncommonly  fine,  two  lines  in  a  riblM>n  border  being  a  mass 
of  bright  blue  flowers,  the  clearly  defined  white  centres  of  which 
seem  to  show  up  the  intense  blue  to  better  advantage.  The  plants  of 
this  variety,  too,  are  of  compact  close  habit,  admirably  fittmg  them 
for  margins  to  beds.  Except  in  the  case  of  a  few  varieties  the  Pelar- 
goniums are  slightly  deficient  in  the  number  of  fiowers.  Mrs.  Turner, 
a  good  pink-fiowered  variety,  is  the  most  notable  exce{)tion,  this  being 
in  first-rate  condition  ;  but  the  usually  profuse  Vesuvius  is  oompara- 
tively  dull — such  are  the  depressing  effects  of  an  unfavourable 
locality  for  bedding,  and  which  the  utmost  skill  cannot  contend  with 
successfully. 

Ne&r  the  centre  of  the  flower  garden  the  parallel  quadrangular  beds 
by  the  large  vases  are  very  attractive.  The  centres  of  these  are 
Flower  of  Sprint  or  Gold  Leaf  Pelargoniums  alternately  in  adjoining 
beds,  surrounded  by  bands  of  Coleus  Yerschaffeltii  or  L^ine  Linden^ 
these  being  margined  with  a  broad  band  of  Lobelia  Blue  King  and 
edged  with  Antennaria  tomentosa.  Opposite  to  these  is  a  senes  of 
circular  beds  containing  crescent-shaped  or  circular  panels  of  Flower 
of  Spring  and  Gold  Leaf  Pelargoniums  on  a  ground  of  Iresine  Lindeni 
or  Coleuses.  Aronnd  the  vases  are  beds  of  Altemantheras,  in  which 
triangular  beds  of  Mesembryanthemum  oordifolium  variegatnm 
appear  to  excellent  advantage.  Several  carpet  beds  of  excellent 
designs  are  rather  ineffective  from  the  cause  named  .above— viz.,  the 
want  of  colour  in  the  Altemantheras.  A  ribbon 'border  already 
referred  to,  in  which  the  Emperor  William  Lobelia  is  so  fine,  has  also 
lines  of  Ooleus  Yerschaffeltii  and  a  background  of  Pelargonium  Mrs. 
Turner.  This  is  one  of  the  most  striking  and  pleasing  bozders  of  the 
kind  in  any  of  the  parks  this  season,  and  proves  the  value  of  simple 
combinations  when  judiciously  arranged.  On  the  opposite  side  of 
the  broad  central  walk  is  another  pretty  ribbon  border  of  Ageratums 
and  Pelargonium  YesuviuH,  and  near  this  is  a  peculiar  bed  of  mixed 
scarlet,  crimson,  and  pixik  Pelarffoniums  margined  with  Gazania 
Bplendens,  which  may  claim  attention  for  its  novelty. 

Subtropical  bedding  is  not  largely  attempted  here,  but  several  fine 
clumps  of  Ricinus  are  noteworthy.  Cannas  have  not  made  sufficient 
growtili,  but  the  specimens  of  Mnsa  superba  which  are  freely  em- 


ployed are  in  fine  condition  and  yery  effective.  One  bed  of  Ferdi- 
nandia  eminens,a  most  distinct  plant  when  in  good  condition,  though 
perhaps  less  so  than  the  Wigandias.  is  striking,  the  central  planto  of 
the  above  being  surrounded  with  Lobelia  fnlgens,  scarlet  Zonal  Pelar- 
goniums, TroEMBolnms,  and  Santolina  incana.  An  effective  bed  of 
succulents,  chiefly  Agaves  and  Semperyivnms,  on  a  ground  of  the 
GibralUr  Pennyroyal  edged  with  Pyiethmms  and  Echeverias,  is  alao 
noteworthy. 

The  condition  of  the  park  generally  is  yery  satisfactory,  the  turf 
being  in  excellent  condition  and  the  shrubs  thrivin|;,  the  Bladder 
Senna  apparently  succeeding  better  than  any,  and  it  is  now  bearing 
abundance  of  its  peculiar  pods. 

Y7CT0RIA  PARK. 

Probably  none  of  the  metropolitan  parks  is  more  appreciated  by 
the  surrounding  residents  than  this ;  and  anyone  who  has  visited  it  on 
a  Saturday  afternoon.  Sunday,  or  any  general  holiday  would  fully 
understand  the  benents  conferred  upon  the  mechanics  and  others 
who  are  so  numerous  in  that  neighbourhood  by  so  convenient  and 
pleasant  a  resort.  Everything  is  done  to  render  the  park  as  bright 
and  cheerful  as  possible,  and  with  no  mean  degree  oi  success,  as  is 
well  testified  by  its  popularity  and  the  admiring  crowds  which  gather 
round  the  brillfant  beds  of  Pelargoniums  and  other  fiowers  in  various 
portions  of  the  park.  What  are  known  as  the  '^  Prince  of  Wales' 
Feather"  beds  are  a  particular  source  of  attraction,  and  this  year 
they  are  especially  gajTi  scarlet  and  pink  Pelargoniums  largely  pre- 
dominating in  the  design — perhaps  too  largely  for  those  who  prefer 
quiet  harmony  and  diversity  of  tints.  As  regards  abundance  of 
blossom,  however,  they  leave  nothing  to  be  desired,  and  as  they  appear 
to  delip^ht  the  most  numerous  portion  of  the  frequenters  of  the  park 
the  chief  object  of  the  manaeement  is  attained. 

Yictoria  Park  is  famed  for  its  carpet  beds,  and  as  usual  this  year  we 
note  several  tasteful  and  effective  deeinis.  The  large  scroll  bed  near 
the  subtropical  garden  has  a  ground  of  Mentha  Puleeium  gibraltari- 
cum,  in  which  are  numerous  small  heart-shaped  panels  of  Alteman- 
thera  aurea  very  well  coloured,  margined  with  A.  amoena  and  Eche- 
yerias.  Raised  circular  panels  of  A.  versicolor  grandis  edged  with 
Mesembryanthemum  cordtfolium  variegatnm  and  two  rows  of  Eche- 
verias  are  also  ^etty.  Panels  of  Coleuses  and  Altemantheras  with 
single  plants  of  £cheveria  metallica  and  Sempervivum  tabulnforme 
are  freely  employed,  the  centre  design  beiuff  an  ellipse  of  Alteman- 
thera  amcena  and  A.  versioolor  mums  marg^ined  with  Golden  Feather 
and  Echeverias,  the  whole  bed  being  edged  in  a  similar  manner.  On 
each  side  of  this  is  a  four-lobed  bed  that  is  even  more  effective  than 
the  preceding.  The  ground  consists  of  the  dark  green  Hemiaria 
glabra,  with  centre  circles  of  the  Gibraltar  Pennyroyal  and  a  raised 
cross-like  panel  of  Alternanthera  mndis^  Golden  Feather,  and 
A.  amcena  edged  with  A.  paronvchyoKies  major  and  Echeverias.  In 
other  parts  of  the  bed  are  panels  of  A  aurea  and  A.  amoena  and  the 
Echeverias.  Both  the  beds  are  planted  alike,  and  the  contrast  of 
bright  colours  with  the  dark  gp'O^^^i  is  ▼c'T  pleasing,  and  far  more 
striking  than  where  the  lighter  Mentha  is  employed.  Circular  beds 
of  Altemantheras  tastefully  combined,  and  circles  of  Pelargoniums 
and  Lobelias,  render  this  series  of  beds  extremely  attractive.  They 
are  thoroughly  well  kept,  all  the  designs  being  as  clearly  defined  and 
as  well  fllled  as  possible. 

The  subtropical  garden  is  in  excellent  condition,  large  beds  of  Bid- 
nus,  Cannas,  Nicotianas^icus  elastica,  and  Wigandias  ^ing  very  effec- 
tively employed.  The  Wigandias  are  especially  vi^rous,  with  broad 
handsome  leaves,  and  more  telling  plants  for  this  department  can 
scarcely  be  found  when  they  are  m  good  condition.  Yery  healthy 
young  Ficuses  are  also  abundant,  and  though  they  have  a  somewhat 
formal  appearance  they  are  valuable  plants  for  £uch  beds.  All  the 
others  are  similarly  healthy  and  strong,  the  general  surroundings 
being  in  admirable  keeping  with  the  style  of  the  bedding. 


NOTES  FROM  NORTH   DURHAM— PERPLEXITIES 

OF  SHOWING. 

We  are  now  in  the  midst  of  the  flower-show  season,  and  we 
have  the  usual  grumbling  and  disqualifying.  I  have  often  pointed 
out  the  desirability  of  having  some  recogni^  standard  or  authority 
for  the  regulation  of  flower  shows.  Every  society  seems  to  goon 
like  the  famous  Scot  who  *'  fought  for  his  ain  hand,"  and  every 
society  manages  to  word  and  construct  its  schedule  and  its  rules  ao 
that  it  griyes  any  amount  of  scope  for  the  touchy  and  the  litigious 
exhibitor  to  carp  and  criticise  over.  One  local  society  offers  prizes 
for  the  best  **  tray  "  of  vegetables,  and  because  one  exhibitor  dis- 
played his  produce  without  a  tray  at  all— ehowed  them,  in  fkct, 
on  the  benches  provided  by  the  society— and  was  disqualified  he 
grumbled,  but  not  more  than  did  another  one  who  made  use  of 
the  orthodox  **  tea-tray "  to  show  his  products  upon,  because  tl» 
winner  exhibited  a  collection  staged  upon  a  wooden  tray  made 
especially  for  the  occasion. 

Another  prolific  cause  of  dispute  is  the  meaning  of  the  term 
'^  amateur.y  Is  a  working  or  a  professional  man,  who  has  a  small 
garden  which  he  uses  for  his  own  pleasure  and  in  his  spare  moments, 
to  be  deemed  a  professional  gardener  because  he  sometimes  seUs 
his  spare  stock  of  yarious  things,  or  it  may  be  disposes  of  the  whole 
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of  bis  stock  df  ezbiUtion  pUaU  ol  certain  sorts  tatake  some 
"  new  departure  7"  or  ought  a  man  who  grows  ezclnsiyeiy  ior  sale 
f nd  for  exhibition  to  be.  deemed  an  eligible  competitor  in  a  class 
set  apart  for  gentlemen's  gardeners  or  amateurs  ? 

What  is  meant  by  '<artiacial  means"  in  the  ''setting  up"  of 
flowers  ?  I  noticed  at  many  of  our  loold  shows  that  the  bouquets 
were  more  like  anything  rather  than  natural  or  artistic  combina- 
tions of  flowers,  wire  and  wool  beiug  so  obtrusive  as  to  depriye 
them  of  all  the  charms  that  bouquets  ought  to  posses?,  and  **  button- 
hole "  arrangements  bristling  with  wire  are  getting  as  common  as 
they  are  objectionable.  Ought  such  artificial  monstrosities  to  be 
encouraged?  Equally  obtrusiye  are  the  paper  collars  used  by 
many  florists  for  staging  their  flowers  in,  and  surely  the  practice 
is  reprehensible  of  ''wiring"  blooms  tQ  such  plants  as  Lapagerias, 
Allamandas,  and  Dipladenias.  Do  not  all  these  practices  come 
nudcr  the  category  of  "  artificial  means  7 " 

Selections  of  words  can  be  taken  from  nearly  all  schedules  to 
•which  exception  might  be  taken.  For  instances,  "  dish,"  "  plate," 
*'  basket,"  &c.  All  these  leave  room  for  raising  a  quibble.  All 
analogous  words  or  terms  should  be  carefully  eschewed  and 
eliminated. 

All  the  flower  shows  that  I  have  been  at  this,  year  where  Roses 
were  shown  proved  the  superiority  of  Alfred  Colomb,  if  that  can 
be  judged  by  the  decided  aa vantage  that  it  showed  over  all  others 
both  in  point  of  numbers  and  in  the  form  in  which  it  appeared 
npon  almost  every  stand. 

A  feature  at  one  show  was  cut  blooms  of  Tuberous  Begonias. 
At  another  cut  blooms  of  single  Dahlias  shown  on  moss  with  their 
own  foliage  and  buds  as  Roses  usually  are.  These  were  shown 
by  Mr.  Sibbald  of  Bishop  Auckland  and  Messrs.  Fell  of  Hexham 
respectively. 

A  respected  clergyman  in  our  neighbourhood,  who  used  to  hold 
a  flower  show  for  his  parishioners,  has  just  ibid  me  that  he  does 
not  intend  to  hold  it  this  year,  because,  he  says,  the  whole  thing 
was  a  huge  cheat  and  a  sham  from  beginning  to  end.  Kext  year 
he  intends  to  distribute  amongst  such  as  care  to  have  them  seeds 
tod  plants  that  can  be  cultivated  by  the  persons  who  receive  them, 
and  then  at  a  reasonable  time  he  will  offer  prizes  for  the  best  grown 
examples  of  the  various  things  he  distributed  amongst  them.  This 
he  expects  will  give  a  much  more  healthy  tone  to  window  and 
town  gardening  than  the  mere  getting  by  any  means  a  good  plant 
or  a  good  flower  for  the  "show  day." — Peteb  Fbequson, 


ACHILLEA  PTARMICA  FLORE-PLENO. 

Much  is  written  on  hardy  border  flowers,  and  many  plants  are 
recommended  from  time  to  time  for  their  effectiveness  in  the 
garden  and  their  usefulness  for  cutting  frpm  for  vase  decoration. 
1  have  several  hardy  herbaceons  plant^  but  I  do  not  think  t^at 
any  one  of  them  has  given  more  satisfaction  this  summer  than 
the  plant  under  notice.  For  ten  months  the  clumps  have  been 
dense  masses  of  purity,  composed  of  thonsaoids  of  miniature,  per- 
fectly double,  and  pleasingly  symmetrical  flowers.  Though  the 
flowers  do  not  exceed  a  quarter  of  an  inch  in  diameter  they  are 
so  numerous  as  to  produce  almost  an,  imposing  effect,  while  tiie 
sprays,  large  or  small  as  may  be  de^rs^.  can  be  used  for  bouquets 
and  room  ornaments,  from  the  smallest  finger  vase  to  a  large 
trumpet  vase.  Then  the  plant  is  ^q.  accommodating  that  it  will 
almost  grow  anywhere,  while  it  spreads  and  increases  with  rapi- 
dity. When  the  growth  first  appears  in  the  spring  there  is  not 
niuch  to  look  at,  and  it  is  almost  marvellous  to  see  what  a  number 
of  flowers  are  eventually  produced  by  such  slender  shoots.  I 
consider  it  a  border  plant  of  the  first  order  of  merit,  requiring  no 
protection  and  no  care  except  to  prevent  it  spreading  too  far  and 
encroaching  on  space  that  it  is  undesirable  it  should  occupy.  I 
find  it  a  g(K>d  plan  to  dig  up  the  outside  portions  in  the  spring 
when  the  growths  are  an  inch  high  and  plant  them  where  re- 
quired, as  S  left  alone  the  soil  becomes  exhausted  and  the  central 
growths  weak  and  unsatisfactory. — A  Subuubamist. 


TOMATOES  FOR  WINTER  AND  SPRING. 

Ab  Tomatoes  have  rapidly  gained  favoar  with  nearly  all  classes 
of  society  my  subject  must  h&  a  popular  one,  and  no  apology  is 
needed  for  broaching  it.  The  wealthier  classes  have  loog  been 
familiarised  with  them,  and  this  may  have  something  to  do  witb 
their  comparative  indifference  to  Tomatoes,  more  especially  as  a 
salad,  this  indiffeorence  prubably  arising  from  the  fact  of  the  first 
attempt  being  made  with  imperfectly  ripened  fruit  Now  Toma- 
toes have  only  recently  been  extensively  grown  under  glass,  and 
axe  scddom  ripened  to  perfection  in  the  open  air ;  indeed,  it  is 
doid>tf nl  if  for  quality  they  ever  equal  house-grown  fruit.  It  is 
genenUly  admitted  the  taste  for  this  esculent  must  be  aoqnired, 


oonseqnently  the  start  should  be  made  with  perfectly  ripened 
fruit ;  and  later  on,  if  this  cannot  be  had,  fruit  of  inferior  quaJity, 
such,  for  instance,  as  that  imported,  will  be  relished.  The  recent 
advance  in  house  culture  has  been  principally  made  in  medium- 
sized  or  small  gardens,  the  owners  of  which,  perhaps,  have  become 
very  fond  of  Tomatoes,  and  are,  besides,  justly  proud  of  their 
productions.  Many  of  these  have  grown  profitable  crops  during 
the  summer  and  autumn,  and,  provided  they  can  command  suffi- 
cient heat,  there  is  no  reason  why  they  should  not  grow  them 
during  the  winter  also.  Ornamental  and  useful  they  will  un- 
doubtedly prove,  and  this  cannot  be  said  of  the  majority  of  the 
ordinary  occupants  of  our  houses  during  the  winter  months. 

Cuttings  may  be  struck  or  seed  may  be  sown  at  the  present 
time  for  the  winter  and  early  spring  crops.  The  former  should 
be  well-ripened  top  shoots,  taken  off  a^ut  6  inches  in  Ungtb, 
trimmed  at  the  lowest  joint,  dibbled  in  thinly  round  the  sides  of 
well-drained  6-inch  or  8-inch  pots,  and  placed  either  in  a  warm 
frame  or  a  handlight  in  a  heated  house.  They  should  be  watered 
in  and  be  kept  moist,  but  not  saturated,  and  should  not  be  damped 
overhead  ;  and  if  much  moisture  condenses  on  the  glass  air  should 
be  admitted  for  a  short  time  every  morning  in  order  to  properly 
dry  the  glass  and  foliage.  They  require  to  be  shaded  from  bright 
sunshine  till  struck,  after  which  the  plants  mast  be  gradually  ex- 
posed to  sun  and  air.  The  cuttings  to  be  preferred  are  the  strong 
yet  well-matured  tops  of  plants  grown  under  glass  ;  and  those  to 
be  avoided,  as  being  liable  to  damp  of^  are  the  gross  shoots  often 
formed  on  plants  grown  in  the  open.  Light  loamy  soil  is  suitable 
for  cuttings  or  seeds.  The  latter  may  be  sown  thinly  either  in 
pots  or  pans,  and  placed  in  heat  till  germinated,  after  which  the 
plants  require  to  ba  disposed  near  the  glass  to  make  them  sturdy* 
Thin  out  where  at  all  crowded,  and  when  the  rough  leaves  are 
fairly  visible  pot  off  singly  in  4-inch  pots,  or  in  pairs  in  6-inch 
pots,  sinking  the  stems  up  to  the  seed  leaves.  This  will  tend  to 
keep  them  dwarf,  and  the  buried  stems  rooting  freely  materially 
strengthen  the  plants. 

Various  methods  of  fruiting  Tomatoes  are  adopted,  these  being, 
or  ought  to  be,  in  accordance  with  the  intended  sites.  We  have 
fruited  them  singly  in  11  and  12-inch  pots,  or  in  pairs  in  larger 
pots,  in  any  rather  fiat  common  boxes  available,  and  planted  out 
in  ridges  of  soil  as  we  treat  Cucumbers.  They  are  grown  on  the 
front,  side,  and  central  stages,  and  staked,  or  in  the  two  former 
positions  tied  to  wires  disposed  across  the  roof  or  ends  as  the  case 
may  be.  We  have  also  utilised  the  back  walls  of  forcing  houses 
for  the  purpose.  In  each  case  the  result  has  been  most  satisfac- 
tory, and  what  we  can  achieve  is  equally  possible  to  others  if  they 
choose  to  make  the  attempt.  As  compost  we  prefer  roughly 
broken  turfy  loam  with  a  liberal  addition  of  decayed  manure,  but 
it  is  possible  to  grow  excellent  crops  of  fruit  or  plants  rooting  in 
ordinary  well-enriched  garden  soil.  It  should  always  be  remem- 
bered the  Tomato  loves  good  living,  and,  no  matter  how  planted, 
is  benefited  both  by  frequent  supplies  of  liquid  manure  and 
occasionfJ  top-dressings  of  rich  compost,  the  latter  being  quickly 
taken  possession  of  by  the  roots.  Those  who  are  unable  to  pro- 
cure farmyard  liquid  manure  are  advised  to  give  the  "Crown 
Manure  **  or  some  other  artificial  manure  or  guano  a  trial,  using 
these  at  the  strength  recommended  by  the  vendors. 

Although  our  plan  is  to  grow  and  fruit  the  young  plants  with 
single  stems,  rubbing  out  all  side  shoots  as  they  form,  and  stopping 
beyond  the  second  or  third  bunch  of  bloom,  and  allowing  the 
leading  shoot  following  to  extend  and  fruit,  this  is  not  neces- 
sarily the  only  or  best  method ;  but  as  a  rule  heavy  crops  can  be 
had  in  this  way  without  unduly  shading  the  other  occupants  of 
the  house.  Unless  the  house  is  devoted  principally  to  them  they 
should  be  disposed  at  least  2  feet  apart ;  but  if  tney  are  of  primary 
importance  and  plenty  of  root  room  is  provided  they  may  be 
planted  closer,  if  prefeired  fewer  plants  may  be  thus  grown, 
these  being  disposea  2  feet  apart,  and  second  growths  from  the 
base  may  be  laid  in  and  fruited.  It  is  also  easy  to  fill  a  house 
with  one  or  two  plants,  much  after  the  manner  of  trained  Cucum- 
bers. For  this  method  plants  that  have  been  previously  fruited 
in  pots  or  boxes  are  available.  These  should  have  their  balls 
slightly  reduced,  and  be  shifted  either  into  larger  boxes  or  small 
pits  about  2  feet  square  and  as  much  in  deptb,  which  may  be 
formed  with  loose  bricks,  allowing  room  in  both  instances  for  top- 
dressings.  When  this  reserved  space  is  filled  further  top-dressings 
nuQT  be  given  if  a  rim  is  formed  with  slates  or  boards  in  the  first 
instance,  or  more  bricks  in  the  other.  Such  plants,  if  kept  thinned 
out  and  stopped  occasionally  beyond  the  bunches  so  as  to  gradu- 
ally occupy  the  allotted  space,  prove  very  remuneratiye. 

From  toe  commencement  in  every  case  the  plants  should  never 
be  allowed  to  become  dry  at  the  roots,  and  should  receive  light 
airy  positions  as  near  the  glass  as  possible.  Syringing  must  be 
avoic^,  and  at  times  when  many  fiowers  are  expanding  the  fruit 
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may  &il  to  set  unless  the  atmosphere  of  the  bonse  be  kept  rather 
dry.  We  grow  a  yarietj  of  fine-foliaged  plants  and  Ferns  under 
our  Tomatoep,  the  temperatures  of  the  house  ranging  on  most  occa* 
sions  from  55''  to  60°  bj  night  to  60°  to  65°  by  day,  the  ventilators 
being  slightly  opened  for  a  short  time  towards  the  middle  of  every 
mild  day.  In  this  manner,  and  by  attending  closely  to  the  water- 
ing with  tepid  water  varied  with  liquid  manure,  and  top-dressing 
whenever  exhaustion  is  apparent,  that  healthy  growth  can  be 
maintained  whic^  may  be  relied  upon  for  peiiecting  moderate 
crops  throughout  the  winter  and  spring,  or  till  such  times  as  the 
house  may  be  wanted  for  other  purposes.  We  make  three  annual 
Aowings ;  the  first  in  January  for  plants  to  be  fruited  in  pots 
during  April,  May,  and  June  ;  the  next  in  April  for  plants  to^  be 
fruited  in  boxes  in  Peach  and  other  somewhat  cool  houses  during 
July,  August,  and  September ;  and  the  last  in  August  or  early  in 
September  for  the  winter  supply.  Any  fruits  of  the  late  autumn 
crop  there  may  be  unripe  in  October  are  cut  and  hung  up  in 
bunches  in  a  warm  house  to  ripen,  and  these  and  any  we  may  cut 
green  at  the  end  of  September  from  the  few  we  have  on  the  open 
walls  and  ripened  similarly  prove  of  service  in  maintaining  the 
supply  till  the  house-grown  produce  is  fit  to  use.  Tomatoes  may 
also  be  ripened  in  boxes  placed  before  the  kitchen  fire  whenever 
convenient,  or  on  a  rack  at  a  safe  distance  above  the  fire. 

Not  a  little  depends  upon  the  choice  of  varieties.  After  baring 
tried  all  the  catalogued  varieties  we  have  arrived  at  the  conclusion 
there  are  none  to  equal  the  old  corrugated  sorts  for  house  culture. 
The  newer  varieties,  principally  of  American  origin,  are  nearly  all 
very  smooth,  large,  and  handsome  in  appearance,  but  for  quality 
and  fruitf ulness  are  inferior  to  such  as  the  old  Large  Red,  of  which 
there  are  some  excellent  selections  offered,  the  best  probably  being 
Barley*s  Defiance.  The  Dwarf  Orangefield,  if  obtained  true,  will 
be  found  very  productive  and  good  in  quality,  and  the  same  may 
be  said  of  Keye*s  Prolific.  The  Conquerer,  a  ribbed  American 
variety,  is  very  prolific,  grows  to  a  good  size  ;  while,  if  a  smooth 
sort  is  preferred,  Hathaway  *s  Excelsior  is  recommended.  Selected 
kinds  of  Trophy  or  its  synonym  are  the  worst  that  can  be  grown, 
as  but  few  succeed  in  setting  good  crops,  and  connoisseurs  do  not 
admire  the  quality  of  the  fruit. 

A  difficulty  is  frequently  experienced  in  setting  good  crops 
during  the  dull  autumn  and  winter  months  even  with  notorious 
free  setters.  Every  care  should  be  taken  that  the  plants  receive 
no  check  in  any  way,  and  by  closely  rubbing  out  all  superflaous 
growth  the  bunches  of  bicom  will  be  encouraged  to  develope 
strongly.  A  drier  atmosphere  maintained  and  frequent  smart  taps 
given  towards  midday  or  about  an  hour  after  air  has  been  given 
will  distribute  the  pollen  and  ensure  a  good  set  If  this  fails  the 
blooms  may  be  lightly  touched  over  with  a  camel's-hair  brush. 
We  invariably  secure  good  sets  ;  in  fact  find  it  necessary  to  thin 
out  the  bunches,  as  a  constant  if  comparatively  light  supplf  is 
preferable  to  occasional  gluts,  which  result  if  extra  heavy  crops 
are  allowed  to  mature  at  one  time. — W.  E.  G. 


MANURE  FOB  VINES-CRITICISM. 

No  one  rejoices  more  than  myself  to  be  informed  that  the 
quality  of  Standen's  manure  is  not  lowered,  for  I  do  not  like 
losing  an  old  and  trusted  friend. 

That  a  parcel  I  had  last  spring  was  faulty  I  am  certain,  but  it 
is  satisfactory  to  know  that,  as  far  as  the  proprietors  can  guarantee 
it,  '*  the  ingredients  and  manipulation  are  precisely  the  same  as 
when  introduced  twenty  years  ago.'* 

"Inquirer,"  I  think,  is  hardly  fair  when  he  makes  it  appear 
that  I  "  once  thought  I  could  grow  Vines  as  well  without  lime  as 
with  it."  Of  course  I  knew  before  I  commenced  that  lime  was 
a  necessity  for  Grape  culture ;  my  error  was  in  thinking  there  was 
already  sufficient  lime  in  the  natural  soil,  and  which  I  owned  that 
I  ought  to  have  found  out  before,  as  there  was  plenty  of  evidence 
to  the  contrary.  But  having  voluntarily  exposed  my  weakness  in 
this  and  other  points  for  the  purpose  of  preventing  learners  falling 
into  similar  errors,  I  did  not  expect  men  of  the  calibre  of 
"  INQUIBXB  "  to  take  advantage  of  it  by  rather  enlarging  on  the 
facts  and  holding  me  up  to  ridicule. 

Again,  as  to  the  quality  of  Standen^s  manure.  Although  there 
was  only  two  months  between  the  two  statements  appearing  in 
the  Journal,  there  was  a  much  longer  time  between  the  writing 
of  them,  and  there  was  a  difference  in  a  whole  season  as  to  the 
results  spoken  of. 

Of  course  I  do  not  expect  to  convince  your  correspondent  as  to 
the  value  of  earth-closet  manure  in  the  face  of  the  evidence  of  the 
great  authorities  he  mentions ;  but  I  may  tell  him  there  are  many 
practical  men  who  could  say  much  in  its  favour,  and  my  faith  in 
it  will  tempt  me  to  use  it  and  wood  ashes  alone  to  a  portion  of 
my  Vines  till  such  time  as  they  show  signs  of  failnie,  and  when 


that  happens  I  will  be  candid,  as  I  have  endeayoored  to  be  all  the 
way  through,  and  will  freely  acknowledge  it. 

I  have  still  another  critic  ("  J.  S.  W.")  to  notice ;  but  as  he  only 
accuses  me  of  dishonesty  and  falsehood  I  will  merely  refer  your 
readers  back  to  the  answer  given  him  in  this  Journal  three  weeks 
ago,  feeling  *'I  can  safely  leave  the  verdict  with  those  of  the 
public  who  understand  such  matters." — Wm.  Tatlob. 

[As  both  "J.  S.  W."  and  Mr.  Taylor  agree  in  leaving  the 
*'  verdict  with  the  public,"  the  controversy  referred  to  in  the  last 
paragraph  of  this  artide  naturally  ceases.] 

TREE  FERNS. 

Thirty  years  ago  Tree  Ferns  were  comparatively  scarce  in  this 
country,  and  were  only  to  be  found  in  very  large  establishments 
and  botanic  gardens ;  but  within  this  last  twenty  years  I  may 
venture  to  say  that  hundreds  of  tons  of  these  Ferns  have  been 
imported,  and  at  present  a  brisk  trade  is  going  on  amongst  our 
leading  nurserymen  in  providing  them  to  meet  the  ever-increasing 
demand. 

What  conservatory  of  any  size  would  be  complete  without  a 
pair  or  two  of  Tree  Ferns  and  a  few  good-sized  Palms  ?  Anyone 
that  has  visited  the  Crystal  Palace  could  not  fail  to  appreciate 
the  remarkably  fine  Dicksonias  that  are  to  be  seen  there,  and  are 
so  well  adapted  for  the  positions  they  occupy,  giving  a  cool  and 
refreshing  appearance  to  their  surroundings.  At  Kew  also,  in 
what  is  called  the  temperate  house,  there  are  some  grand  speci- 
mens of  Cyatheas  and  Dicksonias,  and  when  seen  from  the  gallery 
they  are  objecte  not  likely  to  be  soon  forgotten.  At  Gunnersbnry 
Park  there  was  a  few  years  ago  a  pair  of  Dicksonia  antarcticai 
supposed  to  be  the  finest  in  the  country,  and  no  doubt  they  were. 
I  will  not  pretend  to  give  the  dimensions  of  them  here  in  case  1 
may  under-estimate  them,  for  they  are  giants  compared  with  what 
I  had  seen  before.  At  Sir  G.  Macleay*s,  Pendell  Court,  there  are 
also  some  very  fine  specimens. 

The  most  useful  species  of  all  Tree  Ferns  is  undoubtedly  Dick- 
sonia antarctica.  This  is  by  far  the  most  common  in  collections, 
and  well  adapted  for  conservatories  and  cool  houses.  It  requires 
little  or  no  shade  provided  the  temperature  is  not  too  high  and 
will  stand  a  little  frost  with  impunity.  The  size  of  the  stems 
would  suggest  that  enormous  pots  or  tubs  would  be  required  for 
their  well-being,  but  such  is  by  no  means  the  case.  If  large  or 
medium-sized  stems  are  imp>orted  they  may  at  onoe  be  placed  in 
pots  or  round  tubs  well  drained  and  only  a  trifle  larger  than  the 
stem  itself,  so  that  sufficient  room  is  given  to  work  a  little  soil 
between  the  stem  and  inside  the  pot  or  tub.  They  should  be 
potted  moderately  firm,  using  good  fibry  peat  and  loam  in  equal 
parts,  with  a  little  silver  sand.  After  they  have  started  freely 
into  growth  copious  supplies  of  water  will  be  neoessaiy,  and  par- 
ticularly up  the  stems,  for  good-sized  Fern  stems  are  ail  alive  with 
active  fibres.  Care  must  h^  avoided  that  they  never  suffer  from 
being  kept  too  dry.  In  the  tubs  or  pots  that  they  are  first  placed 
in  1  have  seen  them  remain  till  the  tub  has  become  thoroughly 
decayed,  thus  proving  that  very  little  pot  room  is  neces8aTy.  The 
best  plan,  however,  to  grow  this  very  valuable  Fem  is  to  plant  it 
out,  after  being  wdl  established  in  pots,  in  a  thoroughly  drained 
border, 

D.  fibrosa,  a  New  Zealand  species,  is  a  very  useful  Fem,  and 
should  find  a  place  in  aU  collections.  It  is  much  dwarfer  than 
D.  antarctica,  the  stem  not  attaining  nearly  the  size  of  the  latter. 
The  stipes  are  very  short  The  fronds  are  8  to  4  feet  long,  rhom- 
boid, tripinnate  ;  the  central  pinnsB  lanceolate,  6  to  9  inches  long, 
the  stem  being  covered  with  dense  bright  brown  scales. 

D.  squarrosa,  another  New  Zealand  Fem,  is  a  desirable  speciea. 
llie  stipes  are  about  a  foot  long,  clothed  with  soft,  spreading, 
fibrillose  scales ;  fronds  oblong-deltoid,  tripinnate,  the  texture  of 
which  is  rigidly  coriaceous. 

There  are  many  species  of  Alsophila  that  are  worth  growing, 
but  in  this  note  I  only  intend  to  name  a  few  of  the  best.  A.  au»> 
tralis  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  popular  species  in  cultivation. 
In  its  native  habitat  it  attains  the  height  of  50  feet  or  more,  but 
slender.  A.  excelsa,  a  native  of  the  Norfolk  Islands,  is  said  to 
attain  the  height  of  from  60  to  80  feet,  surmounted  with  a  hand- 
some crown  of  fronds.  It  appears  to  be  a  much  larger  and  stouter- 
growing  plant  than  the  latter,  both  being  well  suited  for  high 
houses. 

Cibotium,  or,  as  now  classed,  Dicksonia,  includes  two  or  three 
species  that  are  extremely  useful  and  ornamental.  C.  Schiedei  ia 
amongst  the  most  useful  of  Tree  Ferns  for  exhibition  purposes. 
The  peculiar  arching  habit  of  the  fronds  give  it  a  rery  graceful 
appearance.  The  ^nds  are  tripinnate,  light  green  above,  and 
very  glaucous  beneath.  It  is  a  native  cl  Mexico^  where  the  stem 
attains  the  height  of  from  10  to  16  feet 
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0.  regalia  somewbat  teaenMeg  the  abore,  but  giowt  larger  in 
erery  w»y.  It  Is  of  spreading  habit  The  fronds  often  attain 
the  length  of  13  or  16  feet  Tlie  plant  reqnirea  to  be  eleTtited,  bo 
M  to  show  the  fronds  oil  to  the  beat  advantage.  It  la  »  uatiTe  of 
Uexico,  and  makoa  a  handsome  conseiratorr  plant. 

Cyatheas  are  nameronB,  and  some  species  in  this  gEnni  are 
fatouTites  with  sll.  They  are  amonggt  tbe  most  noble  plants  that 
assisL  in  furnishing  our  Urge  oonBervatorieB.  C.  medullftris  is  the 
laigeFt  and  Btrongest-growing  of  the  genns  :  a  very  fine  specimen 
may  be  seen  in  the  temperate  honse  at  Eew,  ivhich  for  some  years 
has  been  one  of  the  greateat  omaments  of  that  noble  Btractare. 
The  stipes  are  glancona  black  ;  the  fronds  are  bi-tripioaate  and 
coriaceona,  Thia  is  another  New  Zealand  species,  and  tbrires 
admirably  planted  out  in  a  well-drained  border,  requiring  abun- 
dance of  water  when  growiog. 

C.  arborea  is  a  native  of  (be  West  Indian  Islands  and  is  very 
abundant  in  Jamaica,  therefore  requiring  a  store  tempeiatnre. 
This  is  a  well-marked  plant,  and  attains  the  height  of  from  30  to 
40  feet  I  lately  bbw  a  plant  at  Ecw  that  mast  be  quite  30  feet 
high.  The  atem  is  rather  slender,  carrying  a  fioe  wborl  of  fronds 
at  the  head,  and  is  coTered  the  wliole  length  with  prominent  scars 
formed  by  the  old  fronds. 

C.  insignis  is  one  of  the  most  nsefnl  and  ornamental,  and  well 
adapted  for  an  intermediate  temperature.  The  fronds  are  dark 
green  aboie  and  glaucons  beneath.  The  lower  part  of  the  stipes 
are  famished  with  long  glosay  scales. 

C.  Qardneri  is  a  Fern  that  sfaonld  become  more  popalar.  It  is 
supposed  to  be  a  very  scarce  plant,  and  is  certainly  ornamental. 
Jjiige  specimens  can  be  grown  in  pots  of  moderate  sine  provided 
water  is  freely  supplied  after  the  plants  become  root-l>oand. 
The  stipes  and  around  the  crown  of  the  plant  is  densely  furnished 
with  light  brown  ecbIcs.  Being  a  native  of  Brasil  it  requires  a 
moderately  high  temperature. 

The  above  are  a  few  of  the  most  useful  and  showy  of  Tree 
Ferns.    There  are  many  others  that  could  be  mentioned,  tor  they 


Cobsiquknt  upon  the  light  crops  trait  trees  have  reqnind  more 
than  nsnal  attention  in  stopping  their  ihoota,  thia  mora  partieolarly 
applying  to  hush,  pyramid,  and  eepaller  trees,  whiofa  have  not  yet 
ceased  growing.  These  should  now  be  attended  to,  and  have  the 
lateral  slopped  back  to  one  bud  so  as  to  strengthen  the  buds  for 
next  seaaon,  and  by  admitting  more  light  and  air  insure  the  thorough 
ripeaJDg  of  the  wood.  Trees  that  have  the  spurs  much  elongated, 
and  are  little  leas  than  cluBtera  of  aappy  growths,  may  have  such 
cut  buck  to  auitabla  buds  nearer  their  base,  aa  it  ia  rare  that  such 
growths  can  by  any  amount  of  summer  pinching  be  converted  into 
spurs — ij.,  fmit  bnds.  An;  trees  that  produce  fruit  sparingly  and 
are  unduly  prolific  of  wood  shoald  be  marked  for  root-prnniDg  at 
the  propel  time,  as  the  part  aboTs  ground  ia  indicative  at  the  condition 
prevailing  at  the  roots.  Booting  in  loo  rich  and  loose  a  soil  can  only 
be  remedied  by  allowing  mare  extension  to  ths  growths  or  by  re- 
stricting the  root-action. 

Pear  and  Plnm  trees  against  walla  are,  from  their  light  crop*  and 
the  moist  weather,  producing  much  spray,  which  Bhonld  be  removed 
where  the  trees  are  already  well  furnished  with  Bpnra,  as  the  growth 
stopped  so  late  in  the  aeaaon  and  ao  closely  cannot  poeaibly  be 
converted  into  blossom  buda,  aad  thdr  retention  is  oartain  to  In 
followed  in  the  coming  seaaoo  by  growth  difficult  to  restnln.  Trees 
that  grow  too  luxuriantly  for  fruiting  ahonld  be  judicIoDsly  root- 
pruned,  as  no  amOQut  of  pruning  will  cause  the  formation  of  fmit 
bnds,  but  tends  to  crowd  the  trees  with  growths,  which  appropriate 
most  of  the  alimentary  matter  afforded  in  excess  by  the  roota. 

Feaclta  and  A'axariati. — The  trees  will  require  attention  in  securing 
the  growths  and  stopping  the  laterals  on  vigorous  shoota  to  one  leaf 
of  growth  as  made.  I«te  kinds  will  need  to  have  the  foliage  turned 
Hide  or  shortened,  ao  aa  to  eipoae  the  fruit  aa  much  aa  poesible  to 


light  and  air— the  great  imparten  of  colour  and  flaroDr.  Any  long 
aappy  growths  may  be  shortened,  but  this  muat  be  done  carefully,  or 
the  diversion  of  the  sap  will  cause  the  buds  that  would  otherwise 
be  developed  as  fmit  buds  being  started  into  growth.  Trees  that 
have  been  cleared  of  fruit  sbonld  have  the  older  bearing  wood  out 
out,  and  the  wood  where  too  crowded  should  be  welt  thinned. 

Where  it  is  intended  to  plant  new  walls  or  rentw  old  worn-out 
trees  the  borders  should  be  prepared  as  soon  aa  poasible,  bo  hs  to  get 
the  soil  ameliorated  before  the  Ume  tor  planting  arrives.  All  fruit 
trees  thrive  iKSt  in  a  medium-Ceitured  loam,  inclining  to  be  heavy 
rattier  than  light.  Where  tbe  aoil  is  of  a  heavy  clayey  nature  it 
would  be  much  improved  by  burning  part  of  the  clay  and  mixing 
it  with  the  aurface  soil  to  a  depth  of  24  to  30  inches,  or  by  mixing 
with  It  a  goodly  proportion,  say  one  part  in  six,  of  old  lime  rnbblsh 
and  ashes.  Light  Boils  should  have  a  good  marling,  mixing  clay 
in  as  small  pieces  aa  posalble  with  the  soil,  one  part  in  six  not  being 
too  much  for  very  light  soils,  a  leaser  proportion  being  added  as  the 
soil  inclines  to  medium  texture.  Soils  not  calcareous  should  bave  an 
addition  of  lime  rubbish  or  chalk,  one  part  in  ten  b^ng  ample  tor 
most  soils.  Heavy  soil  will  be  improved  by  a  good  liming,  a  bushel 
per  rod  not  being  too  much.  Drainage  must  be  attended  to,  as  no 
fruit  tree  will  long  remun  healthy  with  water  lodging  in  the  aubsoil. 
It  is  also  necesaary  to  make  choice  of  anch  varieties  aa  seem  moat 
likely  to  succeed  in  the  locality,  much  diaappoiutment  resulting  from 
1  ndiaerlmlnate  planting,  which  careful  note-taking  and  an  exchange 
of  views  with  careful  observeta  in  different  localities  would  do  much 
to  prevent 

Strawberries  sboald  now,  it  not  already  done,  have  aU  runners  or 
weeds  cleared  off  between  the  old  stools,  and  a  good  manuring  given 
as  opportunity  offers  and  material  is  available.  Where  it  is  necessary 
to  defer  planting  until  spring  runnera  should  be  thickly  insertsd  in 
nursery  l«ds,  from  which  they  can  eventually  be  transferred  with 
balls  to  their  permanent  quartera. 

raniT  BOPSBS. 

Fimi.— The  earliest-forced  Vines  must  now  be  pruned,  it  not  being 
necessary  to  vrait  until  all  the  foliage  falls  before  doing  this,  provided 
the  wood  be  bard  and  brown  and  the  majority  of  the  leaves  ara 
tumii^  yellow,  as  early  pruning  induces  early  rating.  Both  the 
house  and  Vines  ahonld  have  a  good  cleansing ;  and  it  insects  have 
been  tmubleaome  the  wood  should  be  washed  with  soap  and  water, 
and  the  Vines,  after  removing  the  loose  bark,  be  washed  also, and 
afterwards  dresaed  with  an  approved  Insectioide.  Perhaps  the 
readieat  and  most  effectual  means  of  deanung  a  vinery  ia  syringing 
tbe  Tinea  and  the  bouae  thoroughly  with  petroleum  and  water,  aa 
practised  by  Mr.  Wm.  Taylor.  This  ia  eapedally  to  be  recommended 
where  the  Vines  are  Infested  with  scale  or  mealybug.  Bemovethe 
loose  inert  soil  from  (he  border  and  replace  with  fresh  strong  loam, 
1 0  wbicb  has  been  added  some  fertiliser  anch  as  bone  meal  or  earth- 
closet  manure,  which,  though  so  long  neglected,  seems  destined  to 
become  an  important  factor  in  hortioultural  practice.  Any  Vines  in 
an  unsatisfactory  state  may  be  improved  by  partially  lifting  the 
roots,  removing  the  old  soil,  and  adding  new,  lifting  and  laying  In 
the  roots  in  freah  soil,  which,  however, should  be  done  before  tbe 
leaves  have  fallen,  Keep  tbe  house  as  cool  as  possible,  so  as  (« 
induce  complete  rest 

Tines  in  pots  intended  to  be  placed  in  warmth  in  November  onght 
now  to  be  fully  ripe  and  at  rest.  They  should  be  kept  rather  dry, 
b  ut  the  roots  suffer  great  injury  «  ben  tlie  soil  Is  allowed  to  become 
dustdry.  Later  Tiues  in  pota  eLouM  now  l>e  turned  outaide,  and  be 
secured  to  walls  or  other  eitualiona  to  mature  the  growth  and 
insure  rest 

Young  Vines  that  have  made  strong  growth  will  require  a  con> 
Biderable  time  to  ripen,  and  fire  beat  will  be  requisite  with  a  tree 
ciroulation  of  air  to  enable  them  to  matnre  the  wood,  keeping 
m  oderately  dry  at  tbe  root?,  but  not  entirely  depriving  them  of 
moisture,  aa  tbe  buds  will  need  plumping  aa  well  aa  the  wood  ripen- 
ing. Discourage  any  further  growth  by  keeping  the  laterals  closely 
pinched. 

I^te  Vines,  with  the  object  of  checking  further  growth,  should 
have  the  laterals  cut  l>ack  after  the  Orapea  are  perfected,  and  what  is 
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needed  to  insure  their  thorongh  ripening  should  be  applied  forthwith 
— t^.,  fire  heat  to  allow  of  a  circulation  of  dry  warm  air.  Ripe 
Grapes  should  be  frequently  examined  and  decayed  berries  remoyed, 
a  dry  airy  atmosphere  being  the  only  preventive  of  mould.  If  the 
roots  of  late  Grapes  are  in  outside  borders  it  will  be  necessary  to 
protect  them  from  heayy  rains  by  covering  with  glass  lights,  wooden 
shutters,  or  tarpaulin. 

Cucumbers. — ^The  necessity  for  fire  heat  will  be  determined  by  the 
weather.  A  minimum  of  70^  to  76^  should  be  maintained  in  the  day* 
time,  and  65^  at  night  Shorter  days  and  cooler  nights  will  suggest 
earlier  syringing  and  the  earlier  closing  of  the  ventilators.  Encourage 
the  autumn  fruiters,  removing  the  first  fruits  together  with  male 
blossoms  and  tendrils,  giving  them  the  benefit  of  the  full  sunshine, 
and  avoid  morning  syringing  as  much  as  possible.  A  sowing  should 
be  made  at  once  to  ensure  a  supply  of  frnit  at  Christmas  onwards, 
Telegraph  being  one  of  the  most  reliable  sorts. 

1E178HROOU  BOVSB. 

To  insure  a  supply  of  Mushrooms  in  winter  the  beds  must  be 
formed  at  onoe.  The  best  materials  are  horse  droppings  direct  from 
the  stables  mixed  with  short  particles  of  straw,  these  not  only 
increasing  the  bulk,  but  aiding  in  drying  and  maintaining  the 
material  longer  in  a  fresh  and  undecomposed  state,  upon  which 
depends  the  continuanoe  of  the  beds  in  bearing.  These  materials, 
neither  too  wet  as  to  decompose  quickly,  nor  so  dry  as  not  to  decom* 
poee  at  all,  should  be  formed  into  a  bed  of  15  to  18  inches  thickness, 
and  beaten  as  firmly  as  possible.  When  the  heat  has  risen  and  is  on 
the  decline  press  in  the  spawn  when  the  temperature  of  the  bed  at 
the  depth  of  2  inches  does  not  exceed  90^.  When  the  temperature 
has  declined  to  75^  put  on  2  inches  thickness  of  fibrous  loam,  beating 
it  down  hard,  and  smooth  the  snrfaoe  with  the  back  of  a  spade.  In 
six  weeks  Mushrooms  will  appear,  and  the  surface  must  be  kept 
moist  by  sprinklings  of  tepid  water,  and  a  moist  atmosphere  secured 
by  the  damping  of  available  surfaces.  In  order  to  a  supply  of  Mush- 
rooms in  winter  we  find  a  temperature  of  65°  to  60°  essentiaL 

PLAKT  HOUSSa. 

fptpAyffiMM.— These  useful  winter-flowering  plants  which  have 
been  started  into  growth  early  in  the  season  will  now  be  coming  into 
flower,  and  are  very  effective  either  as  standard  or  pyramid-grafted 
plants,  also  as  dwarf  plants  on  their  own  roots.  They  do  best  in  an 
intermediate  house,  or  one  in  which  a  temperature  of  65°  to  6SP  is 
maintained  artificially.  We  grow  them  in  quantity,  and  find  the 
plants  very  useful  for  deoorative  purposee,  and  for  vase  decoration 
the  flowers  when  cut  are  always  acceptable. 

7Ve«  CamafftOfM.— Every  attention  should  be  given  to  these,  it  being 
hardly  possible  to  have  the  plants  too  strong.  They  should  be  housed 
without  much  further  delay,  assigning  them  a  light  airy  position  in  a 
house  where  they  will  have  a  temperature  of  50°  to  65°  by  artificial 
means,  in  which  they  will  flower  freely  during  the  winter  months, 
and  be  highly  appreciated  for  buttonholes,  Ac.,  by  their  delicious 
fragrance. 

MignonetU, — ^This  should  be  encouraged  to  make  vigorous  growth 
by  keeping  the  plants  near  the  glass  and  shifting  them  into  larger 
pots  as  they  require  it.  If  aphides  attack  them  fumigate  moderately 
on  two  or  three  consecutive  evenings.  Remove  all  flower  spikes  for 
the  present,  and  tie  out  the  growths  as  they  advance,  keeping  them 
well  furnished  to  the  base  of  the  plants  or  the  top  of  the  pots. 

Pe7ar^0fit«ifM.— Plants  that  were  cut  back  some  weeks  ago  and 
have  now  produced  fresh  growth  should  be  shaken  out  and  repotted. 
If  they  have  been  in  8-inch  pots  they  should  be  placed  in  6-inch  pots, 
trimming  the  roots  a  little  and  removing  most  of  the  old  soil.  Good 
fibrous  yellow  loam,  with  a  fifth  of  well-decayed  manure  and  a  sprink- 
ling of  sand,  is  the  most  suitable  compost.  Pot  firmly  and  place  in  a 
frame  or  pit,  where  they  should  be  kept  rather  close  and  sprinkled 
oecasionslly  for  a  few  days,  after  which  they  can  haidly  be  kept  too 
cool  and  djy  provided  frost  be  excluded.  The  latest-flowered  plants 
shonld  at  once  be  pruned,  placing  them  in  a  frame  or  pit  where  they 
will  be  kept  rather  dry  until  they  have  broken. 

Itardwooded  plants  that  are  being  grown  for  specimens  should 
have  their  growths  regulated  and  the  plants  trained  in  proper  shape. 


If  there  should  be  a  trace  of  mildew  promptly  dust  with  flowers  of 
sulphur,  but  be  careful  to  keep  it  from  the  roots  of  the  plants,  where 
it  is  certain  to  cause  their  death.  It  is  necessary  to  house  all  hard- 
wooded  plants  upon  the  first  appearance  of  froet  Any  plants  need* 
ing  larger  pots  shonld  be  shifted  without  delay,  so  that  they  may 
become  well  established  before  winter. 

Azaleas  that  were  started  early  and  have  completed  the  growth, 
also  set  the  buds,  should  be  placed  in  a  cool  house  to  enjoy  a  season 
of  rest  preparatory  to  their  being  put  in  heat  for  early  flowering. 
Plants  that  have  been  stood  outdoors  to  harden  the  growth  should 
be  moved  inside  before  danger  is  to  be  apprehended  from  heavy 
rains  or  frost,  similar  remarks  applying  to  other  description  of  hard- 
wooded  plants,  including  Camelias,  which  are  questionably  exposed 
to  outdoor  influences.  They  certainly  shonld  be  housed  before  the 
roots  are  saturated  by  heavy  rains — a  prolific  source  of  the  roots 
perishing  and  the  buds  dropping. 

MediniUa  magnifica  grows  strongly  enough  in  a  moist  stove,  but  doee 
not  flower  freely,  and  should  now  be  given  drier  treatment,  ceasing 
to  syringe  the  foliage.  When  the  wood  is  well  ripened  it  flowers 
freely,  not  only  from  the  current  year's  growth  but  from  the  old 
wood  down  to  the  base.  Achimenes  that  have  nearly  ceased  flower- 
ing should  not  be  thrust  anywhere  out  of  sight,  but  be  kept  in  a 
temperature  as  warm  as  it  was  requisite  to  grow  them  in,  giving 
water  moderately  until  the  roots  are  fully  ripened  and  the  tops  die 
gradually.  Gloxinias  require  similar  treatment — t.e.,  sufficient  light 
and  warmth,  with  water  to  keep  the  soil  moist  until  the  tubers  are 
matured  and  the  tops  have  gradually  died.  Any  choice  varieties  may 
be  increased  by  inserting  the  leaves,  which  now  tliey  are  matured 
are  less  liable  to  damp  off.  They  may  be  inserted  four  or  more 
round  the  side  of  a  6-inch  pot  in  sandy  loam  and  peat,  the  pot  being 
surfaced  with  half  an  inch  of  sand. 

Winter-flowering  Begonias  should  be  given  every  attention.  Any 
needing  potting  must  be  attended  to  at  onoe ;  but  unless  the  pots 
are  small  and  very  full  of  roots  this  is  not  desirable,  as  the  plants  are 
most  useful  in  7  or  8-inch  pots.  Dipladenias  required  to  flower  early 
in  spring  should  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots  for  a  few  weeks  and  then 
be  cut  back,  giving  at  the  same  time  a  thorough  cleansing  with  an 
insecticide.  When  they  have  made  fresh  growth  remove  about  half 
the  old  soil,  returning  them  to  the  same  pots  in  good  fibrous  peat, 
and  secure  to  the  trellis.  As  the  young  shoots  extend  they  can  be 
trained  to  strings  near  the  glass  through  the  winter.  Plants  of 
Clerodendion  Balf ouriannm  that  flowered  early,  and  have  since  been 
pnshed  on  to  make  growth,  should  be  encouraged  with  liquid  manure 
to  make  growth  up  to  October,  when  the  supply  of  water  shonld  be 
gradually  diminished. 

Most  Amaryllises  will  be  completing  their  growth  ;  and  although 
enduring  a  low  temperature  it  must  not  be  given  until  the  growth  is 
completed  and  thoroughly  ripened,  or  they  wUl  not  flower  freely  : 
indeed  to  grow  these  flne  plants  well  they  should  have  a  light  and 
well-ventilated  position,  so  that  the  growth  through  the  whole  course 
of  its  formation  will  be  thoroughly  solidified. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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BEE-KEEPING  RETROSPECTIVE. 

Wb  do  not  intend  in  this  paper  to  go  back  over  the  honey 
seasons  of  the  last  eight  years,  telling  of  all  the  causes  which 
have  separately  and  collectively  caused  a  revolution  in  the  bee- 
keeping world.  These  shall  be  treated  of  in  later  papers  when 
our  work  for  the  year  is  done,  and  when  by  the  che^nl  fireside, 
onr  bees  all  snugly  wintered,  we  can  pass  a  few  qniet  hours 
and  learn  from  the  doings  of  the  past  what  to  do,  how  to  do  it^ 
and  when  to  do  it,  in  the  future.  Yet  our  glance  is  retrospec- 
tive, looking  back  over  the  last  few  months  of  the  fast  waning 
season.  Although  we  all  have  learned  much  about  bees  which 
we  did  not  know  before— for  who  can  keep  bees  for  a  single 
season  without  learning  many  a  lasting  lesson  7— yet  to  one  and 
all,  to  the  practised  bee-keeper  and  to  the  novice,  the  season  haa 
1i>een  one  of  disappointment. 
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Like  many  days  in  the  past  month  of  August,  opening  with 
a  sminy  sky,  but  ere  many  honTS  changing  to  doud  and  rain,  this 
season  gave  promise  by  the  first  glorious  burst  of  spring  in  April 
and  early  May  to  be  one  of  light  and  beat,  and  perforce  of  abon- 
dance  of  honey.  An  early  and  oontinnons  income  from  the  sweet 
May  flowers  brought  joy  and  happy  expectation  to  bees  and  bee- 
keepers. Queens  hurried  from  cell  to  cell,  from  oomb  to  comb, 
to  deposit  eggs,  and  the  army  of  joyous  labourers  was  soon  having 
daily  additions  to  its  strength  in  the  shape  of  newly  hatched  bees, 
which  teemed  out  into  the  brilliant  sunshine.  All  was  joy  and 
work  and  sweet  reward  for  labour.  Supers  were  placed  on  hiyes, 
and  many  a  convert  to  the  modem  system  of  bee-keeping  saw 
his  first  sections  being  rapidly  filled,  and  he  already  built  up  a 
goodly  pile  on  the  show  tables  of  future  exhibitions.  Alas  1  they 
were  veritable  chateaux  en  Espagne,  A  change  came — a  sudden, 
unexpected,  disastrous  change.  The  latter  purt  of  May  and  leafy 
Jane  brought  clouds  and  rain,  frosts  at  nighty  and  truly  blasting 
winds.  The  bees,  obliged  to  go  out  for  pollen  and  water  to  satisfy 
the  cravings  of  thousands  of  larvss^  were  overtaken  by  cold  showers, 
and  battered  to  death  by  chilly  winds,  were  mocked  by  the  sight 
of  myriads  of  beautifully  painted  flowers  in  which  no  nectar  was 
secreted.  Queens  walked  slowly  and  disconsolately  over  the 
combs ;  the  desire  for  depositing  eggs  ceased,  or  the  foreseeing 
workers  prevented  their  deposition.  The  newly  hatched  bees, 
instead  of  rushing  out  to  the  glorious  sunshine,  welcomed  by 
their  fellow  labourers  and  ready  to  assist  the  veterans  in  their 
attack  on  the  flowers,  now  proved  so  many  thousands  of  hungry 
ones  to  feed  from  the  rapidly  emptying  store  cells.  Driven  to 
despair  by  the  changeless  leaden  skies,  by  the  dearth  of  food, 
that  curious  instinct  came  uppermost  which  transforms  the  care- 
ful nursing  bee  into  a  remorseless  assassin.  A  general  massacre 
of  the  innocents  took  place.  Strewn  on  the  alighting  board  were 
seen  the  dc^  bodies  or  emptied  skins  of  the  white  unhatched 
brood.  But  matters  had  only  come  to  this  pass  in  the  hives  of 
those  who  through  ignorance  or  carelessness  allowed  the  poor  in- 
sects to  approach  the  threshold  of  starvation ;  not  so  with  the  stocks 
of  the  h&t'f^aster,  He  had  taken  care,  as  the  cold  change  in  the 
weather  gave  him  warning,  to  contract  the  size  of  the  brood 
chamber,  which  he  had  gradually  enlarged  during  the  few  weeks 
of  prosperity.  He  anticipated  the  daily  wants  of  his  colonies  by 
the  constant  application  of  wholesome  food.  Given  in  the  shape 
of  thin  syrup,  wAh  food  and  water  were  regularly  supplied,  and 
although  farming  did  not  continue  at  so  rapid  a  paoe  as  during 
the  continuance  of  beautiful  weather,  yet  the  colonies  did  not 
lose  strength.  But  what  have  we  to  say  of  the  newly  hived 
swarms  kept  on  the  let-alone  system  7  We  know  of  a  cottager 
who,  from  the  want  of  knowing  what  to  do,  lost  four  strong 
swarms  out  of  seven,  and  the  remaining  three  will  not  fully 
recover  firom  the  effects  of  the  starving  until  too  late  in  the  year 
to  give  any  surplus  honey,  should  a  few  weeks  of  fine  weather 
yet  allow  the  Heather  honey  to  be  gathered.  And  now  we  are 
rapidly  approaching  the  end  of  the  ingathering  season,  which 
may,  as  fur  as  we  are  concerned,  be  put  down  as  one  of  the  worst 
we  have  known. 

Those  who  are  not  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Heather  knew  that 
their  hopes  of  a  harvest  were  over  as  the  month  of  August  drew 
towards  Its  end,  but  ourselves  among  others  still  hoped  for  some 
recompense  when  we  saw  acres  of  purple  Heather  expanded  to 
the  sight,  and  giving  us  whiffs  of  its  sweet  perfume  when  a  gleam 
of  sunshine  lit  up  the  hills.  These  hopes,  we  fear,  will  be  blighted. 
Drenching  rain  and  cold  winds  prevail  as  we  write,  and  although 
our  hives  are  teeming  with  bees,  they  cannot  work  ;  and  although 
the  heathery  expanse  is  purple  on  the  near  hillside,  there  is  no 
genial  heat  to  cause  honey  to  flow  in  the  blossoms.  Then  what 
reward  has  the  bee-master  had  beyond  the  careless  and  the 
ignorant  f  Daring  the  season  of  gloom  his  bees  have  been  made 
to  pay  for  the  attention  bestowed  on  them  by  having  work 
apportioned  to  each  hive  according  to  its  strength,  such  work  oon- 
suting  of  the  building  of  combs,  the  drawing-out  of  foundation, 
the  contribution  of  frames  of  brood  and  eggs  by  the  stronger  to 
the  weaker  colonies,  and  in  a  very  few  well-favoured  districts 
both  super  and  extracted  honey  were  obtained  in  some  abundance 
during  the  early  summer,  when  the  fine  weather  prevailed. 
>  Lincolnshire  stands  first  among  the  well-favoured  counties  of 
the  current  season.  Nine-tenths  of  the  honey  exhibited  at  South 
Kensington  came  from  Lincolnshire,  collected  in  the  nick  of  time 
from  the  fields  of  Mustard  and  similar  fiowers. 

One  other  drawback  has  to  be  added  this  season  to  the  many 
(fthers  caused  by  a  long  period  of  showery  weather.  It  has  been 
a  season  especially  favourable  to  the  propagation  of  the  aphis 
tribefk  Trees  and  shrubs  have  been  literally  eaten  up  by  vermin, 
the  Hops  more  especially.  The  secretions  of  these  vast  armies 
of  insects  form  what  is  called  honeydew.    Bees  have  collected  it 


during  the  intermittent  gleams  of  sunshine,  and  mixed  it  with  the 
little  honey  they  could  ^tain.  Thus  much  honey  which  has  been 
on  exhibition  tables  and  for  sale  has  been  the  colour  and  con- 
sistency of  thin  treacle,  having  a  slightly  bitter  taste,  and  causing 
a  slight  irritation  of  the  throat  It  was,  as  far  as  we  can  remember, 
in  the  year  1877  or  1878  when  daring  a  similarly  rainy  season 
honeydew  was  collected  in  great  quantities,  and  much  honey 
spoiled.  An  avenue  of  Limes  was  near  our  hives,  and  the  bees 
managed  to  secure  a  certain  amount  of  beautiful  honey,  but  so 
much  of  the  dark-coloured  honeydew  was  scattered  through  the 
combs  that  we  could  not  employ  tiie  extractor  without  spoiling  all. 
We  have  now  taken  a  retrospective  glance  at  the  season ;  we 
have  confined  our  remarks  to  the  doings  of  the  bees  and  the 
bee-keeper.  Altogether  the  season  has,  as  we  have  shown,  been 
a  most  discouraging  one.  Yet  the  science,  for  it  is  a  science,  of 
bee-keeping  is  rapidly  gaining  ground,  and  bee-keepers*  associa^ 
tions  have  during  the  i»st  year  multiplied  exceedingly.  Shows 
have  been  held  in  all  parts  of  the  kingdom,  and  to  judge  by  the 
enthusiasm  awakened  by  the  sight  of  the  various  manipulations 
with  living  bees,  by  the  numerous  questions  asked  by  intelligent 
visitors,  and  by  the  success  of  tradesmen  in  all  parts  of  the  country 
who  have  established  a  business  for  the  manufacture  and  sale  of 
bee-keeping  appliances,  it  is  very  certain  that  the  day  is  not  far 
distant  when  foreign  honey  will  be  driven  out  of  the  market,  and 
the  culture  of  bees  become  a  national  industry.  To  those  who 
have  only  during  the  present  season  begun  bee-keeping  we  would 
say,  Do  not  be  put  out  of  heart  by  one  bad  summer.  One  really 
good  year  will  make  up  for  the  disappointment  of  previous  bad 
ones ;  and  taking  the  average  return  in  five  or  seven  seasons  for 
our  labour  and  capital,  bee-keeping  will  decidedly  give  a  better 
per-centage  on  expenditure  than  that  given  by  many  other  invest- 
ments. This  is  only  considering  the  subject  in  a  pounds,  shillings, 
and  pence  light,  without  taking  into  account  the  pleasure  Uie 
possession  of  a  few  stocks  of  bees  gives  to  a  man  fond  of  natural 
history,  to  whom  apiculture  becomes  a  delightful  hobby — a  per- 
petual source  of  enjoyment. — P.  H.  P. 


THE  SOUTH  KENSINGTON   BEE  AND  HONEY 

SHOW. 
[Conclasion  of  Report] 

Akokgst  modem  bee-applianoes  the  article  termed  a  **  rack "  has 
come  into  very  general  use  wherever  the  1  lb.  and  2  lb.  sections  are 
used.  It  is  merelv  a  frame  for  holding  together  the  sections  on  the 
top  of  the  stock  hive,  allowing  sufficient  spaoe  beneath  for  the  free 
passage  to  and  fro  of  the  bees.  To  these  most  necessary  adjuncts 
to  the  apiary  Classes  10  and  11  were  devoted,  the  former  to  those 
suitable  for  bar-frame  hives,  the  latter  to  those  adapted  to  straw 
skeps.  The  two  classes  contained  thirty-one  entries ;  and  although 
of  necessity  a  great  similarity  prevailed,  yet  in  several  cases  we 
noticed  improvements  over  former  years,  especially  in  the  manner  of 
binding  together  or  tightening  the  sections.  The  preferable  plan 
appears  to  be  by  means  of  the  wedge  rather  than  the  elastic  band, 
which  is  liable  to  split  and  crack  and  requires  constant  renewal^ 
while  the  wedge  is  sunple  and  lasting,  being  also  most  easily  mani- 
pulated. In  several  exhibits  we  noticed  a  bad  principle  which  should 
always  be  avoided— viz.,  placing  the  rows  of  sections  too  near  to 
allow  of  the  insertion  of  the  fingers  in  order  to  withdraw  anv  single 
section  when  filled,  and  to  replace  it  with  another,  with  little  or  no 
disturbance  of  the  bees. 

In  the  honey  classes,  12  to  20,  the  display  was  by  no  means  equal 
to  that  of  last  year  either  as  regards  quantity  or  quality ;  taking 
into  consideration,  however,  the  cold  and  wet  season,  we  were  agree- 
ably surprised  by  the  exhibits  in  several  of  the  classes,  and  parti- 
cularly oy  the  large  quantity  of  oomb  honey  from  Lincolnshire, 
without  which  the  Show  would  have  proved  all  but  a  failure  in  this 
department.  The  bee-keepers  of  that  county  were  fortunate  in  the 
large  breadth  of  land  devoted  to  the  cultivation  of  Mustard,  during 
the  blooming  of  which  the  fine  weather  enabled  the  bees  to  revel  in 
its  golden  fiowers.  The  quality  of  the  honey  derived  from  this  plant 
is  not  of  the  finest  quality,  and  it  lacks  the  aroma  and  the  pale 
golden  colour  of  the  white  Qover  honey.  It  is  also  said  to  gmnnlate 
or  become  candied  immediately  after  collection  by  the  bees.  Mr. 
Woodley's  first-prize  glass  super  weighing  dO  lbs.  was  one  of  the 
finest  we  ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Some  few  of  the  prize 
sections  were  also  well  filled,  evenly  wrouffht,  and  of  fine  quality. 

The  extracted  honey  was  displayed  in  glass  jars  of  improved  shape, 
and  well  secured  by  metal  caps.  In  quality  it  was  equal  to  that  of 
former  years,  and  very  far  superior  to  the  generality  of  adulterated 
trash  sold  in  the  chemists*  shops  as  pure  noney.  That  great  desi- 
deratum of  bee-culture— a  ready  sale  at  remunerative  prices  for  the 
honey  produced  at  home — ^if  not  already  attained  is,  there  can  be  no 
doubt,  in  a  fair  way  of  accomplishment. 

The  classes  for  comb  foundation  were  fairly  well  filled,  and  the 
Judges  evidently  preferred  the  natural-based  to  the  flat-bottomed  by 
awarding  the  prizes  to  the  former,  Messrs.  Abbott  making  a  dean 
sweep  of  all  the  prizes.  , 
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The  prizes  offered  in  the  foar  foreigni  and  colonial  clas^ieB,  we  were 
sorry  to  find,  produced  one  entry  omy,  that  of  an  '*  Italo-American 
hire/'  by  P.  Bernizzi,  which,  howerer,  did  not  appear.  This  is  much 
to  be  regretted,  as  the  advantage  of  comparing  oarselTes  with  other 
nations  in  apionltnre,  as  well  as  in  other  matters,  would  tend  towards 
clearing  away  our  insular  prejudiora. 

The  class  for  mead  or  metheglin  attracted  four  competitors  and 
seven  entries^  Hr.  Cowan  sending  four  out  of  tilie  seyen,  and  most 

i'ustly  obtaining  the  prizes  offered  with  twelve  bottles  each  of  what 
le  termed  Orange,  Pine  Apple,  Baspberry,  and  Strawberry, "  Meli- 
done  "—a  technical  word  suggested,  we  suspect,  by  the  now  well- 
known  **  Zoedone,"  and  which  may  be  translated  mto  English  by  the 
term  '*  Honey-pleasure. 

Through  the  courtesy  of  this  gentleman,  who  is  the  able  Chairman 
of  the  British  Bee-Eeepers'  Association,  we.  with  many  others,  had 
the  pleasure  of  tasting  these  beverages,  of  which  we  cannot  speak 
too  highly. 

Six  bottles  of  each  exhibit  were  labelled '*  sweet,'' and  six  *<  dry." 
We  preferred  the  latter,  and  consider  that  both  will  greatly  improve 
by  age. 

The  whole  was  effervescing,  and  hermetically  sealed  in  small 
champagne  bottles.  It  was  stated  to  be  non-alcoholic,  and  to  be 
made  of  the  juice  of  the  fruits  and  pure  honey.  Mr.  Scott  also 
obtained  a  high  commendation.  If  any  further  notice  of  the  exhibits 
in  this  class  were  necessary,  we  would  sum  up  our  remarks  in  the  old 
distich : — 

They  were  like  to  JeremUh's  Figs : 
The  good  were  very  good  indeed. 
The  bad  too  soar  for  pigs. 

"Ut.  Cowan  again,  as  is  his  wont,  made  a  clean  sweep  of  all  the  prizes 
in  the  honey-extractor  class  with  his  Automatic,  Commercial,  and 
Bapid  Extractors.  In  the  Commercial  a  new  and  most  excellent 
feature  appeared,  that  of  a  reservoir  with  strainer  attached  capable 
of  receiving  a  large  (quantity  of  extracted  honey,  which  may  be 
afterwards  drawn  off  m  its  purest  form — a  great  saying  of  labour 
indeed. 

In  the  miscellaneous  classes  the  specimens  of  beeswax  were  as 
fine  as  we  ever  saw.  The  glass  honey  jars  were  beautifully  clear  and 
their  prices  moderate,  and  most  especially  to  be  recommended  were 
those  with  patent  fastenings  which  obtained  the  first  prize  in  Class  87. 

In  crates  for  the  safe  conveyance  of  comb-honey  sections  by  rail  or 
otherwise  Mr.  Cowan  again  bad  no  mercy  on  his  confrhrts.  carrying 
off  all  the  pxizes  in  Class  38  ;  and,  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Blow's 
first  in  ClaAS  39  also  (for  crates  for  glass  jars)  with  admirable  speci- 
mens for  safety  in  transit. 

The  foundation  fixer  which  obtained  the  silver  medal  for  the  same 
gentleman  in  the  Any  other  invention  class  appeared  to  us  somewhat 
similar  to  the  American  machine  so  generally  used  in  that  country. 
Messrs.  Hart  of  Stockbridge.  Hants,  exhibited  in  Class  44  some  very 
superior,  strong,  English-made  1-ft.  sections,  cut  by  machinery  from 
the  whitest  poplar,  and  which  we  were  informed  could  be  supplied 
on  more  advantageous  terms  than  the  American  sections.  This  oeing 
the  case,  we  predict  for  Messrs.  Hart  an  enormous  sale  of  this  now 
necessary  article  to  all  adyanced  bee-keepers. 

In  the  driving  competition  Mr.  J.  E.  Filbee  was  placed  first,  Mr. 
Walton  second,  and  Mr.  Martin  third,  the  shortest  time  occupied 
being  8  min.  60  sec 

In  condttding  our  remarks  on  this  the  greatest  annual  event  in  onr 
bee-keepers'  calendar.we  must  beg  to  offer  our  sincere  congratula- 
tions to  the  British  Bee-keepers*  Association,  and  to  all  loyers  and 
promoters  of  English  apiculture,  on  the  results  achieved  since  the 
establishment  of  the  Association  in  the  year  1874,  and  most  heartily 
do  we  bid  them  Gh)d  speed. 


DRIVING  BEES. 

I  SHALL  be  glad  to  know  through  the  pages  of  the  Jonmal 
what  drug  is  used  for  stupifying  bees  for  the  purpose  of  driying, 
I  witnessed  an  operation  of  driving  about  three  weeks  ago,  when 
the  operator  had  in  addition  to  the  smoky  torch,  a  smidl  bottle 
Gontfloning  a  wateiy-looking  fluid  ;  a  little  sprinkling  of  this  was 

gat  on  the  alighting  board  some  few  seconds  before  oommencing 
is  task.  This  torch  was  used  only  in  getting  the  few  remaining 
bees  from  their  combs.  The  bees  were  rendered  stupid  and  harm- 
less. I  should  say  the  operation  was  yery  complete  and  well 
performed,  doing  no  harm  whatever  to  the  bees.  The  operator 
refused  to  say  what  his  drug  was. — J.  P.  C. 


HERTFORDSHIRE   BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

Thb  annual  Show  of  this  Association  was  held  in  the  Castie  grounds, 
Hertford,  on  Wednesday  and  Thursday,  August  dOth  and  dlst,  by  the 
kind  permission  of  A.  P.  McMullen,  Esq.  The  grounds  are  admirably 
situated  and  well  adapted  for  a  show  of  this  kind.  Considering  the 
Hertfordshire  Association  has  only  been  established  about  four  years 
the  Exhibition  was  an  extensive  one,  and  the  Committee  are  to  be 
congratulated  upon  having  disseminated  so  much  useful  knowledge 
npon  a  pleasing,  important,  and  profitable  industry  in  so  short  a  time, 
liiearly  every  important  town  within  the  county  sent  exhibits,  and 
many  of  the  yillages  were  ably  represented. 


The  number  of  entries  of  honey  were  not  so  numerous  as  could  be 
wished,  but  this  is  accounted  for  by  the  adverse  weather  which  pre- 
yailed  during  the  month  of  July.  Notwithstanding,  some  excellent 
exhibits  both  of  comb  and  extracted  honey  were  shown  by  the  Eey. 
F.  G.  Jenyns  and  F.  Noules  of  Steyanage ;  Miss  Gajton  of  Much 
Hadhamj  Mr.  £.  Mathews,  Royston  ;  Mr.  Gulston,  Kmg's  Langley ; 
Mr.  H.  B.  Roberts,  Hitchin ;  Mr.  Sambehi,  and  others.  The  prises 
for  honey  offered  by  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  were 
awarded  to  Mr.  £.  Gniston,  first,  silver  medal ;  Miss  Gayton,  second, 
bronse  medal ;  Mr.  E.  Mathews,  third,  certificate.  The  special  prize 
of  £2  2«.,  offered  by  the  Hertford  Local  Committee,  was  awarded  to 
Miss  Gayton. 

The  exhibits  of  hives  made  by  members  of  the  Assodation  not 
beinff  carpenters  or  hive-dealers,  showed  a  considerable  advance  in 
the  knowledge  of  hive-construction.  The  first  prize  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  G.  H.  Baines,  a  pupil  teacher  residing  at  Trin^ ;  the  second  prise 
to  the  Rev.  J.  L.  Seager  of  Stevenage ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  K  Jaek- 
son  of  Welwyn.  There  were  nine  entries  in  this  class,  and  two  extra 
prices  were  awarded.  An  excellent  display  of  hives  and  other  appli- 
ances were  shown  in  the  classes  open  to  all  England.  For  the  best 
and  most  complete  hive  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  Messta.  Dines 
and  Bon  of  l^ldon,  Essex,  foi  a  well-made  and  cheap  hive  {^  The 
Baynor  Eclective,"  price  £1  !&«.).  Meters.  Neighbour  A  Son  took 
second,  and  Mr.  Blow  third  prizes.  Messrs.  Dines  A  Son  were  also 
first  ^  for  the  best  hive  for  cottagers'  use,"  Mr.  Blow  being  second. 
**  For  the  best  collection  of  hives  and  bee  furniture,"  first,  Mr.  T.  B. 
Blow ;  second.  Neighbour  &  Son  ;  third,  Abbott  Bros.  Mr.  Blow 
also  took  first  and  second  prizes  for  the  best  observatory  hives,  the 
third  prize  being  awarded  to  Abbott  Bros. 

Mr.  J.  M.  Hooker  (from  the  British  Bee-keepers*  Association), 
assisted  by  the  Rey.  J.  S.  Seager,  CoL  E.  Smyth,  Uev.  F.  G.  Jenyns, 
and  Capt.  Croft,  aeted  as  Judges,  their  awaras  giying  general  satis- 
faction. 

Capt.  Croft,  as  Chairman  of  the  Local  Committee,  was  most  assidu- 
ous m  his  labours  to  promote  the  success  of  the  Show.  The  honey 
on  sale  found  ready  purchasers  at  good  prices. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Harrison  A  Sons,  Leicester. — Lut  of  Flowering  Btdht, 

Hooper  A  Co.,  Co  vent  Garden,  London. — Autumn  Catalogue  ofBuUn, 

Louis  de  Smet,  Ledeberg,  Ghent,  Belgium. — Stqfplemeniarg  Cata- 

Icgue  of  Plants, 
Charles  Turner,  Royal  Nurseries,  Slough. — Catalogue  qf  Egacinthi 

and  other  Bulbt. 
De  Smet  Frferes,  Ledeberg,  Ghent — Autumn  Catalogue  ofPlante, 
Dobbie  it  Mason.  66,  Deansgate,  Manchester.^Ca<aloyiie  ^  Buibe, 

BoeeSf  Fruit  Trees,  4e. 
Joseph  Schwartz,  'LjonB.—Liat  ^  New  Rout, 
James  Carter  A  Co.,  237  and  288,  High  Holbom,  Londott.^/2{if«- 

trated  Autumn  Catalogue  f^  WinUr  and  Spring  Flowertf  ^. 
Edward   PhiUp   IMxon,  Yorkshire   Seed   Estoblishmeat^  HulL^ 

Autvmn  Catalogue  ofBulbinu  Plants. 
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(  TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  AU  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  ''The  Editor** 
or  to  "Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  onr  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Oorrespondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AU 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

AntlrrhlBnms  (8.  A  M.).—'M.any  of  the  flowers  sent  are  beautifully 
marked,  bat  nnaU ;  posribly  the  plants  may  belong  to  the  dwarf  section  of  this 
ftunily,  and  if  the  spikes  are  good  masses  of  tbem  would  be  rtry  attractive.  The 
insertion  of  this  reply  was  inadverteutly  omitted  last  week. 

IKiohess  of  Oldenburg  Apple  (O.  MarstUh).r^Thia  is  both  an  eariy 
Apple  and  an  early  bearer— that  is  to  say,  the  trees  bear  in  a  small  state,  and 
hoioe  are  snitable  for  small  gardens.  The  fniit  is  attractive  in  appeaimnce, 
being  streaked  with  dark  red,  deq;)euing  to  crimson  in  the  son.  It  is  a  vary 
good  Apple  for  dessert  purposes,  and  excellent  for  cooking.  It  Ib  of  Bossian 
origin,  and  will  succeed  in  your  Yorkshire  garden. 

Wintering  Altemantheras  C^.  M.  0,\-~lt  yon  carry  out  the  plan  you 
propose  of  enclosing  a  space  with  boards  and  glass  over  the  "  bend  *  of  the 
hot-water  pipes  in  the  corner  of  your  greenhouse,  yon  will  no  doabt  be  i^le  to 
Budntain  a  tempentnre  of  50*'  to  MP,  and  in  this  yon  may,  with  care,  preserve 
snffldent  plants  for  supplying  the  requisite  number  of  cuttings  for  stnking  in 


Ki 


tbe  spring.    AlternantherM  cannot  be  safely  wintered  In  a  greenhouse  from 
which  frost  is  with  dlfflcnlty  exdnded  in  severe  weather. 

Tarf  Litter  (C.  />.)•— We  do  not  understand  your  qaestion,  but  print  your 
letter  of  xeqnest  in  case  any  of  oar  readers  can  oomprehend  the  natote  of  the 
material  to  which  yon  alludOi  and  can  give  any  information  such  as  yon  are 
seeking  : — **  I  hare  some  of  the  above  off«>red  to  me  for  manmne.  Do  you  think 
it  win  do  as  well  as  the  old  kind— of  conne,  I  mean  after  it  has  been  in  the 
stable,  and  if  it  can  be  used  in  the  same  proportion  as  the  old  ?"  If  yon  had 
stated  as  precisely  as  possible  the  nature  of  the  **  tnrf  litter/'  and  explained 
what  you  mean  by  tbe  **  old/'  your  letter  would  probably  have  been  answered. 
We  doubt  if  anyone  can  answer  it  satisfactorily  as  it  stands. 

Hexagon  NetUng  (A.  F.  M.).—ThlB  is  a  thinly  woven  material,  made, 
we  believe,  at  Nottingham,  but  can  be  had  from  most  of  the  principal  nursery- 
men both  in  London  and  provinces.  It  is  useful  for  protecting  trvdt  tiees  from 
frost  in  spring,  and  the  fruit  from  wasps  and  flies  in  the  autumn,  also  for 
placing  on  tbe  glass  and  affording  a  light  shade  to  the  occupants  of  frames  in 
sommer.  The  price  varies  with  the  size  of  the  '"mesh,"  the  substance  and 
quality  of  the  material,  and  the  width  of  the  pieces.  Yon  can  no  doubt  obtain 
samples  and  prices  on  application  fh>m  the  nnxHeiymen  and  seedsmen  with 
whom  yon  deal 

Extirpating  Worms  (C.  A,  /.).— No  doubt  if  you  mix  half  a  pint  of 
carbolic  acid  with  a  gallon  of  water  and  apply  it  to  the  walk  it  will  extirpate 
both  worms  and  weeds ;  it  will  kill  thej  grass  and  Box  edgings  too  if  allowed  to 
touch  them.  Half  an  ounce  of  oorrodve  sublimate  (bichloride  of  mercury)  dis- 
solved in  15  gallons  of  water  will  cause  worms  to  oome  to  the  surface,  but  care 
must  be  taken  that  fowls  do  not  eat  them,  otherwise  they  will  be  poisoned.  A 
peck  of  freshly  made  quicklime  mixed  with  40  gallons  of  water,  and  allowed  to 
stand  till  it  clears,  if  applied  through  the  rose  of  a  watering  pot  will  have  the 
same^Esot. 

Treea  for  Avenue  ((7.  &).— In  all  probabillfcy  Beech  trees  would  succeed 
as  well  as  any  in  a  medium  that  consists  largely  of  chalk,  and  either  the  green 
or  purple-leaved  kinds  make  a  good  avenue  and  endure  exposure.  As  evergreen 
shrubs  the  dilEerent  kinds  of  Hollies  would  be  suitable  and  effective,  while  such 
flowering  shrubs  as  Lilacs,  Byringas,  Quelder  Roses,  Welgelas,  and  Hibiscuses 
would  in  all  probability  grow  and  flower  freely.  Whatever  you  plant  yon  will 
And  it  of  great  advantage  to  procure  some  fresh  good  soil  for  surronnding  the 
roots,  especially  of  the  more  important  tiees,  with  tbe  object  of  giving  them  a 
good  start.  Be  careful,  also,  to  secure  healthy  trees  to  bc^^^  with,  as  if  stunted 
or  checked  when  young  they  make  slow  progress  afterwards. 

Shelter  for  Carrants  (B^'nn^r).— We  know  of  no  shelter  more  effec- 
tive fOT  a  plantation  of  bush  fruits  in  an  exposed  position  than  a  row  or  two  of 
Austrian  Pines  on  the  windward  sides ;  but  then  you  ask  for  something  *  profit- 
able "  as  well  as  protective,  and  the  Pines  would  only  be  profitable  bj  the 
shelter  they  would  afford,  thus  rendering  the  Currant  crops  of  greater  value. 
If  you  want  a  fruit-bearing  screen  you  might  plant  Filberts  and  Dunsons.  The 
qnlokest  screen  is  formed  by  planting  Lombardy  Poplars  close  together,  so  as  to 
form  a  hedge,  which  can  be  kept  of  any  required  height  by  annual  trimmings. 
A  number  of  these  narrow  hedges  intersecting  exposed  fields  devoted  to  bush 
fruits  would  not  occupy  much  space,  while  they  afford  ^ftluable  protection 
against  cutting  winds. 

Hoya  oamoaa  ( W.  IT.  ^.).— This  is  the  name  of  the  plant  of  which  yon 
have  sent  a  small  truss  of  flowers.  It  is  also  called  the  wax  Plant  as  ex- 
pressive of  the  chajracter  of  the  flowers,  and  the  Honey  Plant  becanse  a  drop  of 
dear  very  sweet  fluid  exudes  from  each  flower  when  in  perfection.  It  is  a  stove 
evergreen  twining  plau^  and  grows  freely  in  a  compost  of  rough  peat  and  loam 
In  equal  parts  and  a  liberal  addition  of  lime  rubbish  and  pounded  bricks.  The 
pfamts  flouxish  best  in  a  light  position  in  a  stove,  but  succeed  well  in  a  green- 
house where  the  temperature  in  winter  does  not  remain  for  long  below  46^ ;  but 
an  occasional  fall  to  40^  is  by  no  means  fattal  if  tbe  soil  is,  as  it  should  be  then,  kept 
rather  dry.  Cuttlugs  strike  freely  in  sand  in  a  close  heated  frame  or  propagat- 
ing house ;  even  the  leaves  will  emit  roots,  and  soon  produce  small  healthy 
plants.  It  is  a  good  old  plant,  worthy  of  culture.  Hoya  bella  is  much  dwarfer, 
very  floriferous,  and  highly  attractive. 

Planting  Ivy  (/.  R,  IT.).— We  doubt  if  there  is  a  better  and  quicker  grow- 
ing form  better  suited  for  your  purpose  than  the  common  Irish  Ivy — Hedera 
Hdix  hibemica,  sometimes  aJso  ceiled  eanariensis  and  grandifolia.  It  clings  to 
walls  well,  covers  them  raiddly  when  the  soil  is  good,  and  forms  a  close  green 
suriSaoe.  The  ground  should  be  rich  yet  well  drained,  and  trenohed  8  feet  deep. 
Ordinary  fertile  gardeu  soil  enriched  with  decayed  manure,  vegetable  nmtter, 
and  wood  ashes,  adding  also  a  little  Ume  rubbish,  will  be  suitable  for  promoting 
quick  growth,  the  plants  being  watered  copiously  in  dry  weather.  The  distance 
of  planting  depends  entirely  on  the  siae  of  the  plants,  and  the  time  of  planting 
on  the  manner  in  which  they  have  been  prepared.  If  they  liave  simply  to  be  re- 
moved from  one  part  of  the  garden  to  another  October  will  be  a  good  time ; 
they  succeed  also  when  planted  in  spring.  If  we  required  to  cover  a  wall  as 
quickly  as  possible  we  should  purchase  extra  strong  plants  established  in  pots, 
and  plant  them  so  that  the  growths  would  be  trained  a  foot  apart.  As  the 
number  of  growths  on  the  plants  vary  the  distance  of  planting  is  necessarily 
governed  by  these.  If  yon  furnish  the  requisite  particnlars  to  a  nurseryman 
who  possesses  Ivies  in  pots  he  will  supply  you  with  the  proper  number  of  plants. 
The  time  in  which  your  wall  may  be  covered  depends  entirely  on  the  soli,  treat- 
ment, and  character  of  the  plants.  Under  very  favourable  circumstances  it 
might  be  oovored  in  Ave  years,  but  under  other  conditions  twioo  that  time  might 
elapse  before  yon  attained  your  object. 

Thrlpe  on  Vlnee  (^.  H,  (7.).— As  the  thripa  axe  only  attacking  three  or 
four  Vines  near  the  hot- water  pipes  the  surest,  safest,  and  most  effectual  method 
of  destroying  them  would  be  to  sponge  the  leaves  with  a  solution  of  softsoap 
and  tobacco  water,  which  your  gardener  wUl  know  how  to  preparo  if  he  has  read 
the  Journal  attentively,  or  nicotine  soap  at  the  strength  of  8  oss.  to  the  gallon 
of  water,  Oishurst  compound  of  the  same  steength,  or  half  a  glass  of  petrolenm 
mixed  in  a  gallon  of  water.  We  name  all  these  remedies  so  that  yon  can  adopt 
the  one  most  convenient.  A  man  would  be  able  to  sponge  all  tbe  infested  leaves 
in  an  hour,  and  his  time  would  be  well  employed.  We  should  not  fumigate  the 
house  now,  because  of  Uie  lisk  of  affecting  the  flavour  of  the  fruit,  as  we  presume 
it  is  ripe,  or  nearly  so.  Probably,  as  you  say,  the  thrips  not  being  numerous 
would  not  do  much  harm.  Still,  it  is  very  advisable  to  destroy  them,  as.  If  let 
alone  this  year,  they  will  probably  appear  sooner  and  in  greater  numbers  next 
aeason. 

Woodlioe  Eating  Peaches  iAdam).—lt  is  no  trouble  whatever  to  us  to 
endeavour  to  aid  yon,  or  any  of  our  correspondents  to  whom  we  can  be  of  service. 
It  is  too  late  now  for  you  to  syringe  the  trees  with  any  strong  insectioide,  but 
you  might  syringe  them  forcibly  with  pure  water  with  a  view  of  dislodging 
any  insects  that  lurk  about  the  wall  or  branches.    Once  on  the  ground  yon  naj 


prevent  them  ascending  the  wall  or  trees  by  a  barrier  of  tar,  the  stems  being 
wrapped  in  cotton  wool  and  smeared  with  tar,  not  applying  it  to  the  bark.  It 
will  do  no  harm  placed  along  the  wall  close  to  the  ground,  and  as  long  as  it  Is 
moist  no  woodUoe  will  cross  iU  Yon  had  better  also  trap  or  poison  the  Insects. 
Boiled  parsnip  dressed  with  arsenic,  or,  what  is  better,  cooked  in  an  arsenical 
solution,  and  then  placed  in  flower  pots  hiid  on  their  sides,  these  being  placed 
where  the  insects  abound,  will  entice  many  of  them  to  take  their  last  meal ;  or 
boiled  potatoes  put  in  flower  pots  and  covered  with  moss  will  form  favourite 
haunts  of  the  pests,  which  can  be  shaken  daily  into  boiling  water  and  meet  with 
painless  extermination.  Perhaps  better  than  tbe  tar  for  forming  a  barrier 
against  the  woodlice  is  a  mixture  of  resin  and  sweet  oil— two-thirds  of  the  former 
melted  and  one-third  of  the  latter.  This  if  smeareil  along  the  base  of  the  wall 
will  keep  moist,  and  none  of  the  insects  can  cross  it.  If  you  had  adopted  the 
measures  recommended  sooner  you  would  have  saved  many  of  your  Peaches. 
The  fruit  may  be  gathered  when  it  commences  to  soften  near  the  stalk,  and  be 

E laced  in  a  warm  place  to  ripen.    The  flavour  may  possibly  not  be  quite  so  good, 
ut  fruit  of  moderate  quality  is  better  than  such  as  you  describe  as  not  fit  to  be 
placed  on  the  table. 

Plant  StOTe  Exposed  (i2o«a).— No  doubt  the  end  facing  the  north-west 
and  much  exposed  is  objectionable,  and  yon  might  find  a  difBculty  in  maintain- 
ing  tbe  requisite  temperature  during  severe  weather.  This,  however,  is  easily 
obviated  by  having  the  end  of  brickwork  instead  of  glass,  and  facing  the  waU 
with  Lycopods,  small  Ferns,  fine-leaved  Begonias,  Tradescantias,  and  other 
plants  of  a  suitable  nature,  or  it  might  be  covered  with  ICarcgiaarias  or  Ficus 
repens  minimus,  both  of  which  cling  to  masonry  with  great  tenacity  and  have 
an  ornamental  effect.  For  establishing  the  plants  previously  named  it  would 
be  requisite  to  affix  stout  galvanised  wire  netting  2  inches  from  the  wall,  fliling 
the  space  behind  with  turfy  peat  faced  with  moos,  and  in  this  inserting  the 
plants.  With  plenty  of  moisture  and  the  requisite  heat  they  would  grow  luxu- 
riantly and  be  highly  attractive.  Or,  again,  the  wall  might  be  built  so  as  to 
resemble  rockwork,  with  pockets  for  plants.  If  either  of  these  methods  were 
well  and  tastefully  carried  out  the  beauty  of  the  house  would  be  much  en- 
hanced and  the  necessity  for  bard  firing  greatiy  reduced,  while  at  the  same 
time  there  would  be  quite  sufficient  light  for  any  other  plants  you  required  to 
grow  in  the  body  of  the  bouse.  We  cannot  adriae  yon  as  to  piping  witiiont 
knowing  the  height,  width,  and  length  of  the  honse,  and  the  kind  of  plants  yon 
desire  to  have  in  it,  or,  at  least,  the  temperature  you  wish  to  maintain  in  the 
winter.  The  sprays  did  not  arrive  in  good  condition.  The  one  with  dark  fruits 
appears  to  be  a  Phytolacca,  perhaps  P.  decandra,  and  the  other  Leycesteria 
fonnc 


The  Electric  Llcht  on  Vegetation  iB.  Best),— Ova  experience  on  this 
subject  is  limited,  we  can  only  testify  to  what  we  have  seen  at  exhibitions, 
and  examples  of  plants  that  had  been  grown  under  the  infiuenoe  of  the  light 
in  question  were  certainly  more  advanced  than  others  of  the  same  age,  and,  wa 
presume,  grown  in  tbe  same  temperature,  that  had  not  been  exposed  to  its  nay  s. 
We  have  obeerved  also  that  such  colours  as  blue  and  yellow  are  seen  to  ti:e 
same  advantage  imder  the  electric  light  as  in  the  daytime ;  under  gaslight,  on 
the  contrary,  blue  is  changed  to  a  greenish  hue,  and  yellow  to  a  tinted  white. 
On  the  subject  of  your  letter  Dr.  Siemens,  in  his  presidential  address  at  the 
British  Association's  moetingat  Southampton,  observed:— "In  experimenting 
upon  Wheat,  Barley,  Oats,  and  otiier  cereals  sown  in  the  open  air,  there  was  a 
marked  difference  between  tbe  growth  of  the  plants  influenced  and  those  on- 
influenced  by  the  electric  light.  This  was  not  venr  apparent  till  towards  the 
end  of  February,  wLeu,  with  the  first  appeance  of  mild  weather,  the  plants  under 
the  influence  of  an  electric  lamp  of  four  thousand  candle  power  placed  about 
6  metres  above  the  surface,  developed  with  extreme  rapidity,  so  that  by  the  end 
of  Hay  they  stood  above  4  feet  high,  with  the  ean  in  full  bloom,  when  those  not 
under  its  infiuence  were  under  8  feet  in  height,  and  showed  no  sign  of  the  ear.* 

Zonal  Pelaigoninme  (J.  /7.).— Provided  you  have  good  varieties  and 
proper  conveniences  for  growing  the  plants  your  fkilnre  to  produce  large  trusses 
Is  entirely  your  own,  and  is  not  In  any  degree  attributable  to  the  method  of 
culture  to  which  you  refer.  The  best  eridence  of  the  instructions  being  sound 
was  Uw  condition  of  the  plants  which  we  saw,  many  of  the  trusses  exceeding 
18  inches  in  circumference.  The  term  **  loam"  is  a  very  indefinite  one,  and  we 
are  not  at  all  prepared  to  dispute  the  statement  which  you  quote,  as  some  kinds 
of  loam  are  quite  rich  enough  to  produce  such  results  as  you  indicate.  Perhaps 
the  loam  you  employ  is  light  and  poor ;  perhaps  yon  attempt  to  grow  more 
plants  than  you  have  vptuoe  for  or  time  to  attend  to  properly ;  or  possibly  you  did 
not  commence  with  stout  healthy  cuttings.  If  we  knew  the  nature  of  your  soil 
and  the  character  of  the  houre  in  which  you  have  been  trying  to  succeed  we 
might  be  able  to  point  out  the  cause  of  failure ;  without  this  information  general 
notes  on  culture,  we  fear,  would  not  be  more  serviceable  to  you  than  those  which 
you  have  endeavoured  to  follow  with  such  disappointing  results.  If  you  will 
supply  us  with  information  of  the  nature  suggested,  and  submit  tho  names  of 
some  of  your  best  varieties,  we  will  endeavour  to  give  infbrmation  that  will  be 
of  service  to  you  in  your  endeavours  to  produce  large  tmsoes  of  fiowets. 

Hon^e  for  Roses  (J.  5.).— We  do  not  think  you  can  grow  Roses  satlsfiso- 
torily  in  tbe  manner  you  propose,  but  with  ventilators  in  the  sides,  also  two  at 
each  end  close  to  the  roof,  one  over  the  door  and  the  other  to  correspond,  yon 
would  succeed  in  your  object.  If  yon  further  stretch  some  such  material  as 
open  canvas  of  closely  woven  hexagon  netting  over  the  apertures  permanentiy 
few  sooty  particles  would  find  access  when  the  ventilators  were  open.  Instead 
of  having  3  feet  6  inches  of  glass  at  the  sides  we  should  only  have  I  foot  9  inches, 
the  remaining  9  inches  above  the  footboard  being  a  ventilating  board  on  hinges, 
and  made  to  open  the  entire  length,  or  if  yon  prefer  you  might  reduce  the  foot- 
board by  3  inches ;  you  would  then  have  S  feet  of  glass  at  the  sides.  Without 
ventilation  your  Roses  would  get  too  forward,  and  if  they  were  not  injured  by 
froet  in  the  spring  they  would  be  by  insects.  With  the  screens  we  have  sug- 
gested and  the  free  use  of  the  syringe  yon  will  be  able  to  keep  the  foliage  clean 
during  the  season,  but  in  our  opinion  ventilation  Is  essential  for  success.  The 
size  of  the  panes  will  do  provided  you  use  thick  glass.  Such  glass  as  is  usually 
employed  would  be  too  weak  for  such  a  wide  space  between  the  sashb.irs.  Yon 
would  have  light  enough  if  the  panes  were  a  foot  wide,  using  SI  oz.  glass. 
The  woodwork  thronghout  Is  abundantiy  strong. 

Karnes  of  Plants  (E.  i/.)— Hypericum  dubium.  (F.  F.).—l  and  2  AgrosUs 
alba  (White  Bent  Grass),  easily  distinguished  from  A.  vulgaris,  the  lignlo  at 
the  base  of  the  leaf  being  oblong  In  A.  alba,  while  in  A.  vulgaris  it  is  very  short 
and  truncate  ;  S  and  4,  Agrostis  canina  (Dog's  Bent  Grass) ;  ft,  Fanictim 
miliaoeum  (Millet).  (Pen  and  /nt).— No.  1  is  not  the  Spui^  Laurel ;  it  appears 
to  be  a  Veronica,  but  a  spray  showing  the  character  of  the  plant  is  necessary  for 
the  purpose  of  identifi'Mition.  SlsGerastium  tomentosum.  (W,  Thornton). — 
Acanthus  mollis ;  the  other  specimen  did  not  reach  us.  (A.  E.  A.^  Woodbury 
JJull).—Tvfo  of  the  fronds  are  Asplenium  fontanum  •  the  other  appears  to  be  a 
form  of  Lastrea  spinnlosa,  but  from  such  a  poor  specimen  as  the  one  received  it 
is  almost  impossible  to  name  correctly,    (fr.  McK,).  —  l,  Lychnis  Salicaria; 
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POULTRY  AHD  PIOEOH   CHRONICLE. 


THE  HEREFORD  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 
This  breed  of  cattle  wu  fonuerlj  known  as  the  Middle-born, 
which  •ppellatioQ  was  alio  applied  to  the  Deron  ftnd  Somerset 
cattle.  SiDoe  we  can  recollect,  these  cattle,  now  called  Hereford!, 
coDEiBted  to  Mme  extent  of  fottrdiSerentcoloQTB, bat  the  style  and 
(Tpe  ot  each  aoimal  were  mach  the  same  except  in  colour.  The 
first  to  bo  mcuttoned  was  the  tribe  with  mottled  bees,  with  red 
marks  intermixed  as  red  apots  npon  the  parts  of  the  body  nsEally 
white— M  the  face,  feet,  &c. ;  the  hom  of  a  moderate  length,  of  a 
waxy  colour,  with  a  slight  tnm  upwards,  and  tipped  with  black, 
the  akin  being  especially  mellow,  of  moderate  tbicknees,  and  well 
COTered  with  plenty  of  soft  glossy  hair.  They  were  uanally  good 
upon  the  chine  ;  and  although  they  were  not  considered  so  docile 
as  some  oUier  classes  of  Herefords,  yet  they  displayed  great  apli- 
tnde  to  fatten.  Another  Tariety,  the  dark  greys,  were  so  called 
from  the  broad  white  atripe  whiehextendedtbewbolelengtbof  the 
back,  and  the  parts  naually  white  being  thickly  interspersed  with 
imaU  red  apota.  The  horns  being  rather  shorter,  with  a  more  apward 
tendency,  the  animals  were  also  smaller  in  size  and  stnoother  in 
hair  than  the  other  classes,  being  better  on  the  chine  than  the 
mottled-faces,  and  poveasing  flesh  ot  excellent  qaaJity.  The  light 
grey  or  while  Hereford  with  red  ears  were  closely  resembling  the 
now  general  red-with-white-fece  Hereford,  the  general  charac- 
teristic ot  which  breed  as  regards  colour  is  a  rich  dark  red,  with  a 
white  face,  throat,  and  chest,  and  white  on  the  neck  and  along  the 
back,  and  also  inside  the  legs  and  the  onder  parts  of  the  body. 

AUasions  hare  been  foond  in  old  chronicles  to  a  breed  of  white 
cattle  with  red  ears  m  being  possessed  by  the  Welsh  prinoea  mi 
the  north  side  of  the  river  Wye.  It  is  also  recorded  that  Lord 
Scndamore,  who  died  in  1671,  introdnoed  red  cows  with  white 
faces  from  Plandeis,  which  may  bate  cropped  op  in  Uie  bnll  calf 


spoken  of  by  a  Hr.  Folly,  by  whom  it  is  related  that  the  introdnc 
tion  of  the  white-faoed  cattle  was  aooidental,  and  occurred  in  the 
stock  of  one  ot  that  senlleman's  ancestors,  who  lived  at  Ennting* 
don  in  Holmer,  and  In  the  following  manner :~"  That  abont  the 
middle  ot  the  last  century  the  cowman  came  to  the  house  announc- 
ing as  a  remarkable  fact  that  the  favourite  cow  had  produoed  a 
white-faced  bull  calf.  This  bad  never  been  known  to  have  occurred 
before,  and  as  a  curiosity  it  was  agreed  that  the  animal  should  Im 
kept  and  reared  as  a  future  aire.  Such  in  a  few  words  is  tbe  origin 
of  a  Fact  which  has  prevailed  through  the  county,  for  the  progeuy 
of  this  very  bull  became  celebrated  for  white  faces."  This  simple 
matter  in  itself  was  the  origin  of  the  peculiar  distinction  as  r^ardl 
coloor  now  existing  in  tbe  Hereford  breed  of  cattle,  and  which  ii 
universal  wherever  the  Hereford  cattle  are  met  with.  We  get 
toTLher  information  from  the  above  soorce,  which  states  ;— "  That 
it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that  our  county  breed  might  have 
remained  tor  years  located  if  it  had  not  been  for  Mr.  Weatcar,  who 
from  1779  to  1819  never  omitted  visiting  the  Hereford  October 
&ir  and  making  purchases,  and  who  induced  the  DoVe  of  Bedford, 
the  Duke  of  Manchester,  Lord  Talbot^  and  other  noblemen  to  adopt 
the  same  plan." 

Whatever  Mr.  Westcar  might  have  done  towards  the  advance- 
ment of  the  Hereford  cattle,  yet  it  most  be  admitted  that  the 
establishment  of  the  "Hereford  Herd  Book"  by  Mr.  Byton,  which 
commenced  its  records  in  18<l5,hadagreaterand  more  ter-tnu^inr 
'iSuence  in  bringing  out  tbe  merits  and  advantages  to  graziers  of 


the  Hereford  cattle.    Mr.  B^ton,  however,  at  first  did  not  t< 

any  very  hearty  su 

resigned  his  task  to  IAt.  W.  Stylea  Powell,  who  died  before  he  had 


ipleted  the  third,  and  Mr.  T.  Dnckham,  the  late  editor,  entered 
upon  his  laboDrs  in  1867.  Certainly  a  more  able  registrar  of  the 
Hereford  cattle  could  not  have  been  found,  owing  to  his  practical 
acquaintance  with  their  breeding  and  management  in  bis  own 
farming  business,  and  on  whose  opinions  we  set  so  iniicb  valoe 
that  we  shall  take  the  opportunity  as  we  proceed  of  quoting  from 
them.  At  the  commencement  of  the  "  Herd  Book  "  there  was  no 
little  strife  amongst  the  county  breeders,  for  not  only  were  ad> 
herents  of  tbe  white  aud  mottled  faces  clamorous  to  be  represented, 
bnt  the  light  aud  dark  grey  breeds  possessed  some  very  loflnentiai 
and  loyal  adherents.  All  four  claims  and  their  breeders  were 
allowed  in  the  drawings  on  stone,  and  tbe  mottle-faced  Wellington, 
which  was  sold  for  £233  io  1816  ;  the  dark  grey  Victory ;  the 
white-faced  Cotmore  (376),  a  fir^^priIe  Royal  Agricultural  Society's 
bull  at  Oxford  ;  and  the  light  grey  Broclcswood  were  tbe  chosen 
portraits  for  the  first  volume. 

When  tbe  century  was  young  we  are  informed  that  tbe  Hereford 
breeder's  pride  was  wont  to  develope  itself  in  giving  sbow-yard 
challenges.  The  eminent  breeder,  Mr.  Price  of  Byall,  did  not 
shrink  from  giving  the  Short-homed  breeders  a  challenge  in  1839 
with  twenty  cows  and  a  bull,  when  Mr.  Bates  was  flushed  with  his 
victories  at  the  Oxford  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society ; 
but  the  Kirklevington  philosopher,  as  Mr.  Bates  was  frequently 
called,  did  not  come  to  terms,  aod  the  stipulated  month  was 
allowed  to  pass  over  without  any  results.  Mr.  Ben  Tomkfnsi 
another  celeorated  Hereford  breeder,  although  be  did  not  care  to 
send  oows  from  borne  on  such  a  mission,  yet  he  offered  to  place 
twenty  cows  for  a  bandred  pounds  against  aiX  comers  at  Hereford. 
The  Rev.  Mr.  Smjthies  of  the  Lynch,  a  "  singular  grand  divine" 
(as  ehepherds  phrase  it)  among  Heiefords,  as  the  Rer.  Henry 
Berry  was  among  Short.faoms,  felt  anxious  to  show  fire  times  as 
many  of  all  ages  for  the  same  sam,  and  Ur.  Weymsn  was  ready  to 
bring  oat  his  white-faced  bull  Stockton  (237)  against  all  England 
for  five  times  as  mncfa.  Euch  spirited  action  met  with  no  response, 
and  the  breeders  contented  themselves  with  a  more  solid  proof  ot 
excellence  in  the  prices  obtained  for  the  herd  of  Hr.  Ben  Tomkins 
after  his  death  in  1819.  Twenty-eight  breeding  animals  averaged 
£152;  and  Lord  Talbot,  who  always  stood  very  stoutly  by  the  sort, 
gave  £262  Ihi.  for  a  cow,  and  considerably  mote  tor  a  bull. 

Before  proceeding  further  with  our  subject  we  will  give  the 
description  and  points  ot  the  Hereford  breed  of  cattle  as  staled 
by  Mr.  T.  Duckbam,  the  ex-editor  of  the  "  Hereford  Herd  Book," 
as  follows— "The  face,  throat,  chest,  sod  lower  part  of  the  body 
and  legs,  together  with  the  crest  or  mane  and  the  tip  of  the  tail  a 
beautifully  clear  white ;  a  small  red  spot  on  the  eye,  and  a  ronad 
red  spot  on  the  throat  in  the  middle  of  the  white,  are  distinctive 
marks  which  have  many  admirers.  The  horns  are  of  a  yellow  or 
white  waxy  appearance,  frequently  darker  at  the  ends.  Those  of 
the  bull  should  spring  out  straightlj  from  a  broad  Bat  forehead  ; 
whilst  those  of  the  cows  have  a  wave  and  a  slight  upward  ten- 
dency.  The  countenanoe  is  at  once  pleasant,  cheerful^  and  open, 
preeenting  a  placid  appearance,  denoting  good  temper  and  tiie 
qaietude  of  disposition  which  is  so  highly  essential  to  the  snceefs- 
fnl  grazing  of  all  ruminstiog  animus.    Yet  the  eye  is  fnll  and 


liyely.  Tho  bead  is  small  in  comparison  with  the  substance  of 
the  body.  The  mozzle  is  white  and  moderately  fine ;  cheek,  thin. 
The  ohest  is  deep  and  fall,  the  bosom  sufficiently  prominent.  The 
shoulder  bone  is  thin,  flat,  and  sloping  towards  the  chine,  well 
oorered  on  the  outside  with  mellow  fl^h ;  the  kernel  is  fall  np 
from  the  shoulder  point  to  th  roati  and  so  beautif  ally  do  the  shoolder 
blades  bend  into  the  body  that  it  is  difficult  to  tell  in  a  well-fed 
animal  where  they  are  set  on.  The  chine  and  loin  are  broad, 
hips  long  and  moderately  broad,  legs  straight  and  small.  The 
ramp  forms  a  stsaight  line  with  the  back,  and  is  at  a  right  angle 
with  the  thigh,  which  should  be  full  of  ile^  down  to  the  ho&s 
without  exuberances ;  tho  twist  should  be  good,  well  filled  up 
with  flesh,  distinguishable  by  its  yielding  with  a  pleasing  elas- 
ticity to  the  touch.  The  hide  is  thick,  yet  mellow,  and  well 
ooyered  with  soft  glossy  hair,  having  a  tendency  to  curl.  Such 
are  the  characteristic  marks  of  a  first-class  Hereford." 

The  *<  Hereford  Herd  Book,"  which,  in  1878,  had  recently  been 
disposed  of  by  Mr.  Dackham  to  a  company,  recorded  in  its  ninth 
volume  the  herds  of  219  breeders,  and  had  a  list  of  347  subscribers. 
The  number  of  bulls  entered  in  the  entire  work  had  then  reached 
5176 ;  of  cows,  with  their  produce,  4723 ;  and  of  heifers,  4905. 
Within  the  last  few  years  the  mbst  prominent  exhibitors  at  ilie 
Boyal  Agricultural  Society  amogst  others  we  may  mention,  are 
Mr.  Wm.  Taylor  of  Showle  Covat,  Ledbury  ;  Mr.  Wm.  Todge  of 
Adfoiton,  Leintwardine ;  Mrs.  Sarah  Edwards  of  Wintercott, 
Leominster ;  and  Her  Majesty  the  Queen.  In  wishing  to  obtain 
the  best  blood  in  the  kingdom,  the  home  farmer  cannot  do  better 
than  select  stock  from  the  prizewinners*  herd,  although  he  may  not 
wish  to  play  the  part  of  an  exhibitor  at  the  agricultural  shows. 
If  he  has  for  breeding  purposes  the  best  and  purest  blood  he  will 
be  enabled  to  obtain  the  most  profit,  whether  of  grazing  in  the 
summer  months,  or  box-feeding  daring  the  winter  time,  or  to 
make  the  best  price  for  those  animals  he  may  choose  to  sell  for 
stock.  Farther,  be  can  obtain  the  most  meat  for  the  food  oon- 
snmed,  and  in  the  shortest  time,  upon  the  principle  of  early 
maturity.  If  the  stoek  is  sold  as  veal  at  four  or  five  months  old, 
the  Hereford  calf  will  pay  better  for  suckling  than  any  other 
breed  at  wei^t  for  age,  although  the  only  difference  we  have 
ever  found  in  our  own  practice  was  that  the  Devon  calf  was  of  the 
best  quality  and  sold  at  the  highest  price  per  pound  to  the 
butcher,  yet  the  Hereford  calf,  under  the  like  circumstances  of 
suckling,  would  yield  the  greatest  weight  for  age  and  fetch: the 
most  money.  The  same  rule  applies  in  the  rearing  and  feeding 
as  «  baby  beef." 

(To  be  oontinaad.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horse  Laibottr, — This  is  a  particalarly  busy  time  now  for  the  horses, 
so  that  unless  some  means  are  adopted  for  supplementing  their  work, 
such  as  the  use  of  oxen  for  a  time,  as  we  remarked  last  week,  or  the 
aid  of  steam  power  for  cultivating,  all  the  work  required  or  necessary 
to  be  done  before  the  Ist  of  December  next  cannot  be  accompl^hed 
in  a  satisfactory  manner.  Sinoe  reaping  commenced  the  tillage  of 
the  land  has  crowded  upon  us,  all  requiring  immediate  attention  in 
addition  to  the  actual  horse  labonr  required  ror  drawing  the  reaping 
and  binding  machine,  the  carting  of  corn  to  the  rick  or  bam,  as  well 
as  cntcinff  the  latter  growth  of  Glover  and  other  grasses,  and  the 
carting  of  the  ha^  to  rick.  It  mast  be  considered  that  it  is  not  good 
commercial  farming  to  allow  this  work  to  have  stood  in  the  way  of 
proceeding  with  tiUage  work ;  for  unless  we  have  the  power  available 
by  steam  or  otherwise  of  tilling  the  stubbles  directly  tney  are  cleared 
our  tillase  power  is  insufBcient ;  in  fact,  much  should  be  done  in  the 
way  of  drilling  stubble  Turnip  seed  between  the  stocks  of  com.  It 
is  la  this  way  m  the  early  districts  that  capital  stubble  Turnips  are 
obtained  after  Wheat,  Rye,  white  Oats,  winter  Oats,  and  early  Peas, 
otherwise  our  establishment  for  autnmn  tillage,  Ac,  is  by  no  means 
equal  to  a  profitable  mode  of  conducting  the  labour  of  the  farm  in  the 
autumn  period.  The  sooner  Trifoliam  sowing  is  done  the  better; 
25  lbs.  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre  on  the  Dare  stubbles  (which, 
however,  should  be  free  from  couch),  and  then  by  using  the  iron 
harrows  crossways  and  lengthways,  followed  by  the  chain  harrows, 
and  then  rolled  down.  The  collected  stubble  should  be  removed  for 
use  in  bedding  pigsties.  The  next  work  is  sowing  Rye,  8  bushels  of 
seed  per  acre.  The  land  should  be  plrnghed  and  pressed,  and  the  seed 
sown  after  the  preeser,  or,  which  is  better,  by  the  press  drill ;  it  will 
then  be  buried  deep  enough  to  obtain  firm  hold  Of  the  subsoil,  a  matter 
of  great  importance  in  the  event  of  a  severe  winter  ensuing. 

Winter  Barley  must  next  be  sown,  3  bushels  of  seed  per  acre  in  the 
same  manner  as  for  Rye.  In  the  event,  however,  of  the  black  variety 
being  sown  4  bushels  will  be  required,  for  it  does  not  tiller  so  much  as 
the  ordinary  sort,  but  leaves  the  ground  quicker  in  the  spring,  and  is 
the  most  forward  cereal  plant  known  as  a  green-fodder  crop,  vetches 
of  the  winter  variety  should  now  be  sown,  and  if  required  for  early 
feeding  the  early  sort  a  very  small  grain  should  be  sown  with  Rye  or 
winter  Barley  in  admixture,  as  the  leaves  of  the  cereals  protect  the 
Vetches  in  their  first  growth,  and  hold  them  up  off  the  ground  at  full 
growth ;  2  bushels  of  Vetches  and  1  bushel  of  cereals  wiH  be  snffioient 


seed  per  acre.  Italian  Rye  grass,  too,  may  now  be  sown  on  a  clean 
stubble,  as  it  will  give  two  good  foldiuffs  for  stock,  or  cuttings  of 
green  fodder  before  the  preparation  of  the  land  is  required  for  the 
root  crop  following ;  8  bushels  of  the  best  foreign  seed  well  cleaned 
and  prepared  by  the  seedsman  is  required  for  an  acre,  but  we.  would 
not  sow  seed  grown  at  home  upon  any  account, •&§  it  does  not  pro- 
duce either  such  a  full  crop  or  come  so  early  or  so  qnickly  in  the 
sucoessional  growth.  Cart  manure  from  the  farmyard,  the  cattle 
boxes,  pig-pens,  Ac,  to  the  field  where  required,  and  the  sooner  it  is 
spread  and  ploughed  under  the  better,  whether  it  is  on  lea  or  fallow 
{[round  ;  and  the  land  when  ploughed  should  be  pressed  at  the  same 
time ;  tne  land  may  then  remain  until  seed  time,  as  it  will  become 
stale  and  mellow  to  receive  the  seed.  On  the  fallowed  land,  especially 
where  the  soil  is  cold  and  lies  flat,  the  sooner  the  dung  can  be  laid 
out  the  more  likely  it  will  be  to  finish  the  carting  work  before  the 
heavy  autumn  rains  and  without  injnrv  to  the  seed  bed  by  treading ; 
the  dung,  however,  should  be  ploughed  in  a  good  depth  in  order  that 
it  may  be  properly  buried,  because  if  done  in  that  way  the  laud  may 
remain  undisturbed  until  driUing-time,  the  first  or  second  week  in 
October  being  the  best  time.  Upon  such  soils  the  Wheat  should  be 
drilled  12  inches  apart  between  the  lines ;  2  bushels  of  seed  at  the 
early  season  will  be  sufficient,  but  should  the  seed  time  be  delayed 
2^  or  8  bushels  should  be  drilled.  This  wide  drilling  applies  more 
particularly  to  strong  soils,  which  are  usually  subject  to  Qoldweed, 
black  bent  grass,  Ac,  for  either  of  them  in  some  seasons  will  ruin  the 
Wheat  crop  unless  horse  and  hand-hoeing  can  be  carried  out.  In 
fact  the  home  farmer  is  never  master  of  his  position  unless  he  can 
destrov  the  weeds,  which  he  cannot  do  under  broadcast  sowing,  except 
upon  land  after  Glover  lea,  which  is  seldom  troubled  with  weeds  m 
spring ;  this  should  alwavs  be  seeded  after  the  pressor.  We  do  not 
like  drilling  on  lea  gi^nnd,  as  the  young  plants  are  more  likely  to  be 
lifted  by  frost  and  injured  by  wireworms,  and  again  if  required, 
horse  and  hand-hoeing  may  be  done  equally  well  after  the  pressor  or 
press-drill  as  after  that  seeded  by  the  ordinary  drilL 

Hand  Labour. — Hedge-trimming,  especially  Whitethorn  hedges, 
should  now  be  done,  the  last  time  before  the  young  shoots  get  hard 
and  MTiry.  Drawing  straw  and  piling  away  ready  for  use  in  thatching 
should  oe  done  at  those  intervals  of  showery  weather  which  interfere 
with  harvest  work  ;  and  we  must  again  advise  the  home  farmer  to 
teach  every  capable  labourer  in  his  employ  to  build  ricks  and  thatch 
them;  the  weather  has  been  so  stormy  that  stacks  have  been 
damaged  on  nearly  every  farm  in  consequence  of  not  having  been 
thatched  as  soon  as  built. 

Live  8tock.^All  those  bullocks  which  are  fat  and  having  been 
grazed  upon  the  pastures  may  be  sold,  but  those  not  quite  fit  should 
now  be  allowed  about  4  tbs.  of  linseed  cake  and  2  lbs.  of  crashed 
beans  or  peas,  as  the  grass  lands  are  getting  stale  and  the  after- 
math not  so  healthy  and  forcing  as  that  of  summer  growth.  Where 
the  pasture  have  been  grazed  by  dairy  cows  during  the  summer  there 
will  be  tufts  of  grass  left,  and  these  should  be  cut  off  and  cleared 
away,  as  these  bunches  of  seedy  grass  often  contain  ergot,  which  pro- 
duces abortion.  If,  however,  these  pastures  are  fed  by  steers  or  voung 
stock  they  may  be  allowed  to  eat  it  down  during  winter  without 
receiving  injurjr.  The  hill  flocks  of  down  breeding  ewes,  as  well  of 
the  long-wools,  in  the  vale  pastures  of  the  midlands  wfll  noW  have  the 
rams  running  with  thitei ;  and  if  it  is  desired'  to  force  the  ewes  by. 
extra  feeding  for  the  purpose  of  obtaininff  earlier  lambs  and  more 
twins,  the  food  and  feeding  ground  should  be  changed  twice  a  day, 
and  tney  may  also  receive  with  advantage  crushed  beans,  maize,  or 
cotton  cake  about  half-a-pound  per  day  each.  In  purchasing  sheep 
stock  for  winter  feeding  great  caution  will  be  required,  for  they  are 
selling  at  high  prices,  which  means  an  investment  of  more  capital 
without  any  extra  profits  in  view  to  compensate  for  the  outlay. 


Hop  Pbospkcts. — ^The  KentUh  Observer  finds  that  its  special  re- 
porte  from  the  Hojp  districts  are  more  unfavourable  this  week  tluin 
ever.  The  ungemal  weather  has  caused  great  damage  throughout 
the  coun^,  but  greater  mischief  still  has  been  done  by  the  spread  of 
mould.  It  is  ImpiMBible 'now  for  the  grounds  as  a  whole  to  ^ield 
what  they  promued  to  do  about  a  fortnight  ago;  they  will,'it  is 
estimated,  produce  from  1  ewt.  to  2  cwtb  per  acre  leas,  as  a  conse- 

Juenoe  of  the  combination  of  deterrent  influences  recorded  above, 
n  most  of  the  gnrounds  about  Canterbury  the  Hops  look  shrivelled 
up  and  the  leaves  brown  and  black.  Inside  thev  are  better,  and 
here  and  there  were  some  nice-looking  Hops — fairly  well  developed 
and  of  a  bright  green  hue.  Mould  and  mildew  are  spreading.  Al- 
though the  raversham  district  is  favoured  as  compared  with  other 
parts  of  the  county,  there  will  not  be  so  many  Hops  grown  in  this 
district  as  It  was  thought  there  would  be  a  fortnight  since.  The' 
weather  is  not  warm  enough  to  make  them  grow  out,  and  some  few 
gardens  are  goins  off  with  mould.  In  the  neighbourhood  of  Maid* 
stone  artificial  aids  have  done  much  to  improve  the  condition  of  the 
crops- which  have  been  preserved,  and  though  the  yield  will  be  small 
some  compensation  is  looked  for  in  higher  prices. 


Thb  pRfflfCH  Harvest.— The  annual  report  upon  the  French 
harvest  supplied  by  the  firm  of  Estienne  ii  Co.  of  Marseilles,  states 
that  the  Wheat  crop  has  been  very  good  in  twentv  departments, 
good  in  forty-six,  pretty  good  in  eleven,  inferior  in  nme,  and  bad  in 
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one  (Conica).  The  Oat  crop  is  deBcrihed  as  being  very  good  in 
twenty-two  departments,  gooa  in  fiftj-fiye,  pretty  g(K)d  in  three,  and 
inferior  in  seven.  The  Maize  crop  is  very  good  in  two  departments, 
^ood  in  twenty-four,  pretty  good  in  three,  and  inferior  in  six.  Rye 
IS  described  as  being  very  ^ood  in  six  departments,  good  in  fifty-one, 
fairly  good  in  eleven,  and  inferior  in  eight ;  while  the  Barley  crop  is 
▼ery  ^ood  in  fifteen  departments,  good  in  forty-five,  pretty  good  in 
nine,  inferior  in  four,  and  very  bad  in  two.  The  report  is,  therefore, 
upon  the  whole  a  very  favourable  one. 


Prizbs  for  Crops  iw  North  Durham.— The  Judges  appointed 
by  the  East  Chester  Ward  Agricultural  Association  to  a^ndioate 
between  the  competitors  for  the  prizes  for  the  best  crops  offered  by 
the  Association  for  its  members  have  given  their  decisions  as  follows  : 
— Wheat— first,  Mr.  William  Ebdon  of  Fiilwell ;  second.  Major  Briggs, 
Hylton  Castle.  Potatoes — first,  Mr.  Wm.  Snowdon,  Harton  Down 
Hill ;  second,  Mr.  John  Douglass,  Whitburn  Bent.  Even  upon  this 
strip  of  fertile  land  along  the  coast  the  Judges  say  the  crops  are  not 
above  the  average  ;  but  they  are  glad  to  place  on  record  the  fact  that 
up  to  the  time  of  judging  no  disease  is  to  be  seen  among  Potatoes. 


Hay  Mites— Salt  in  Stacks.- Many  years  ago  after  stacking 
Italian  Rye  Grass  hay,  grown  from  seed  imported  direct,  and  from 
which  I  had  two  cuttings,  both  bearing  seed,  available  for  the  follow- 
ing year,  salt  was  scattered  upon  the  hay  when  stacking,  and  around 
the  base  of  the  stack  a  few  weeks  after  was  found  a  heavy  line,  par- 
ticularly on  the  southern  side,  of  buff-coloured  insects  dead.  I  at 
once  came  to  the  conclusion  that  seemed  to  be  the  only  reasonable 
on&— that  the  animalculse  escaping  from  the  salt  in  the  interior  had 
come  to  the  outside,  and  then,  dropping  to  the  ground  from  the  eave, 
had  perished  in  a  body.  When  the  cattle  were  supplied  with  the  hay 
in  winter  there  was  a  marked  improvement  in  tneir  condition  and 
yield  of  milk,  partly,  I  suppose,  due  to  the  superior  quality  of  the  hay, 
and  partly  to  its  having  been  sprinkled  with  salt  in  stacking.— N. 
{Tritn  FarmerM*  Gazette.) 


LATE  POULTRY  SHOWING. 

It  ifl  not  long  since  we  gave  oar  opinion  generally  upon  the 
early  showing  of  young  poultry — i.«.,  the  ezmbition  during  the 
summer  months  of  forward  young  birds  of  the  year.  We  freely 
expressed  ourselves  against  it  as  the  general  rule,  though  it  has  its 
use  in  particular  cases  and  for  particular  breeds.  We  much  prefer 
late  showing — i.e.,  the  exhibition  of  young  birds  in  autumn  which 
have  nearly  or  auite  reached  their  growSi  lor  the  first  year,  and 
they  have  or  ought  to  have  strong  and  matured  constitutions.  For 
the  former  chickens  must  necessarily  be  forced  if  they  are  to  make 
a  good  appearance,  in  the  latter  case  those  reared  under  the  most 
natural  circumstances  are  freqaently  the  most  successful. 

Autumn  is  near  at  hand,  and  it  is  high  time  for  the  poultry 
fiincier  to  have  his  eye  upon  those  birds  likely  to  be  the  representatives 
of  his  or  her  ^ard  at  the  great  autumn  shows.  Now,  therefore,  is 
the  time  to  give  some  instruction  for  their  management  henceforth. 
Those  who  only  attend  to  their  poultry  just  fisfore  the  time  of 
shows  can  hardly  expect  to  be  successful.  All  chidcens  with  glaring 
faults  have  of  course  long  ago  been  weeded  out.  From  time  to 
time  unfortunately  some&ing  will  go  wrong  with  some  of  those 
which  have  seemed  the  most  promising.  Over-quick  growth  brings 
wry  backs,  and  abnormally  heavy  frames  cause  weak  legs;  but 
even  after  the  further  deduction  of  the  stock  tiiat  follows  such 
misfortunes  there  will  be  differences  in  the  residue.  A  quick  eye 
will  observe  a  chicken  here  and  there  which  seems  to  grow  faster 
than  its  fellows  of  the  same  age ;  often  it  may  for  a  time  appear  an 
ungainly  creature,  but  experience  becomes  prophetic  and  teaches 
to  descry  in  it  the  signs  of  future  excellence  ;  or  in  a  bird  of  colour 
here  and^  there  a  back  or  hackle  feather  of  surpassing  ridmess  or 
purity  will  peep  through  the  chicken  garb,  hitherto  mixy  and  un- 
promising. We  need  hardly  say  that  such  birds  should  have  the 
best  runs,  and  that  all  inferior  birds  should  be  made  to  give  way  to 
them.  This  holds  good  for  all  kinds,  from  the  largest  Brahma  to 
the  smallest  Bantam.  The  fewer  fowls  that  are  kept  together  the 
better  the^  thrive.  Beyond  this,  however,  there  is  considerable 
difference  m  the  treatment  proper  for  birds  of  mere  feather,  and  for 
those  which  must  be  large  as  well  as  of  typical  beauty.  We  will 
take  the  two  classes  of  varieties  separately. 

1.  In  the  case  of  those  kinds  in  which  size  is  of  no  advantage,  as 
Hamburghs  and  Polands,  or  is  a  positive  disadvantage  as  Bantams, 
we  should  generally  leave  the  chickens  of  both  sexes  together,  un- 


less the  cockerels  become  veir  troublesome  and  spoil  the  pullets' 
plumage.  Full  development  of  the  male  plumage,  especially  of  flow- 
mg  taUs  and  well-grown  hackles,  is  in  nearly  all  these  a  great  point, 
and  this  is  promoted  by  the  presence  of  hens.  It  is,  too,  absolutely 
necessary  that  a  show  cockerel  should  not  be  bullied.  In  the  case 
of  Hamburghs  and  Bantams  we  have  specially  observed  that  the 
cockerel  of  ihe  walk  advances  in  sickles  far  beyond  his  subordinate 
broUiers.  It  must  therefore  be  managed  that  any  very  promising 
bird  may  have  command  of  his  run,  either  bv  moving  him  to  a 
vacant  one  or  by  the  removal  of  all  others  likely  to  dash  with  him. 
Stimulating  foods  always  stimulate  pugnacity,  and  should  there- 
fore never  be  given  so  long,  as  it  is  desired  to  keep  a  large  party  as 
a  happy  fiunily. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  a  bad  fray  even  between  half-grown 
oockerels  U  a  serious  matter.  The  crest  feachers  torn  horn  a 
Poland  chicken  will  often  not  be  replaced  for  months,  and  a  tear 
in  the  lobe  of  a  Spanish,  a  Hamburgh,  or  a  rose-oombed  Bantam 
may  bpoil  him  for  life  as  an  exhibition  bird.  If  any  tendency  to 
bickermg  shows  itself  such  cockerels  must  at  once  be  separated.  It 
is  impof  Bible  to  keep  any  number  of  cocks  whose  beauty  is  so  easily 
damageable  without  many  small  enclosed  runs  in  which  they  can 
be  isolated  or  mated  with  a  hen  or  two.  As  long,  however,  as 
all  goes  on  quietly,  and  the  fiivourite  oockerels  are  not  kept  under 
by  others  in  such  a  way  as  to  retard  their  due  development  of 
plumage,  we  should  leave  them  together  quite  into  the  autumn.  On 
large  premises,  especially  where  the  birds  form  themselves  into 
parties  which  range  in  different  directions  and  do  not  interfere 
with  each  other,  this  arrangement  may  long  continue  with  a  little 
management.  We  have  in  this  way  kept  many  show  Hamburghs 
together,  even  after  the  cocks  had  fi^uently  been  shown ;  it  is  not, 
however,  an  experiment  to  be  tried  by  a  beginner. 

As  the  day  of  exhibition  approaches,  say  ten  days  beforehand,  the 
chosen  young  chanticleer,  unless  he  be  veritably  the  cock  of  the 
walk,  should  be  put  with  a  couple  of  hens  in  a  run  by  himself  and 
well  fed.  A  very  few  days  of  such  treatment  will  make  the  greatest 
differenoe  in  his  looks  and  courage.  Pullets  of  such  breeds,  if  tole- 
rably early  hatched,  seldom  need  any  special  preparation  beyond 
confinement  for  two  or  three  days,  not  necessarily  the  last  days, 
before  exhibition  in  a  show  pen  to  accustom  them  to  it.  This 
makes  a  great  difference  in  their  chance  of  success,  if  they  are  at  aU 

wildly  inclined. — 0. 

(To  be  continued.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Italian  Rye  Grass  (Farmer),— ThiB  will  last  the  second  year,  but  will 
not  be  so  profitable  as  during  the  first  year,  as  it  is  apt  to  die  and  beoome  hollow 
at  the  bottom  in  the  winter  months ;  but  bUU  it  will  give  large  oropa  in  suooea- 
aloQ,  especially  if  nitrate  of  soda  is  ^plied  immediately  after  each  cutting,  at 
Uie  rate  of  Ik  cwt.  per  acre,  and  the  best  foreign  seed  has  been  sown  in  the  first 
instance.  We  recommend  that  the  back  number  of  this  Journal  should  be 
obtained  dated  the  34th  of  July,  1S79,  wherein  the  cultivation,  Ac,  of  Italian 
Rye  Grass  is  set  forth  in  every  detaiL  It  can  be  had  from  our  office  in  return 
from  S^  in  postage  stamps  aeot  to  the  publisher,  with  the  date  of  the  paper 
required. 


KBTBOBOLOGICMi  OBSBRyiTIOKB. 
CAICDSN  fSQUABB,  LOHDOV. 
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87thw— Overcast  with  scarcely  any  sunshine. 

S8th. — A  little  sunshine  in  the  afternoon,  but  generally  dull  and  overcast ;  besTy 

shower  at  8.30  P.M. 
S9th.->Moming  showery  ;  afternoon  and  erening  fine  and  bright. 
80th.— Heavy  clouis  in  morning ;  bright  aftomoon  and  evening. 
81st.— Dull  overcast  morning ;  vary  wet  afternoon  and  evening. 

Ist. — ^Morning  bright  at  intervals ;  showery  afternoon  and  evening. 

Snd. — Cloudy  with  high  wind,  but  on  the  whole  fair. 

A  dull  and  cloudy  week  with  a  good  many  showers.  Mean  pressure  slightly 
below  Uiat  of  the  preceding  week  ;  mean  temperature  about  the  average,  and 
almost  identical  with  that  of  the  preceding  week,  but  there  was  less  sunshine. — 
G.  J.  SYMOKB. 
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BklB  at  BallB  U  Stareiu'i  Koodu,  Oimiit  Qaiua. 

1*TB  SdHDlT  Anas  iBmiTT. 

iBtmatlaiul  Potato  abow,  Crjttal  lUace. 


QATHBBING  AHD  STOBINQ  FBUIT. 

*  AM  afraid  lb«  above  heading  will  appear  like 

a  grim  joke  to  manj  of  the  readen  of  thia 

Journal,  and  aonw,  peiliapa,  will  nnoharitaUj 

remark  :  "  What  is  the  good  of  adviaiDg  upon 

f      the  Bnbject  whan  we  have  tittle  or  no  £rnit  to 

gather  and  atore  ?"    Lnokily  all  of  ns  are  not 

K>  twdly  dtnated,  aad  those  who  own  or  are  in 

charge  of  gardeoa  well  sheltered  from  the  furiou 

experienced  on  April  29th  have  good  oanse  to  con- 

olate  themaelTeB.    Up  to  that  date  the  prospect 

generally  was  l>right  enoogh,  but  the  atonn  completely  changed 

it ;  and  instead  of  heavy  crops  of  Apples  aod  Peara  in  parti- 

cnlar,  the  qaeetion  was  not  whether  tliia  seaaco's  orope  woold 

be  worth  anything,  that  being  eamly  determined,  bnt  whether 

next  aeaaon'g  proapecla  wonld  not  be  bUghted,  ao  aerioiuly  cut 

were  all  exposed  trees.    All,  however,  have  not  loet  their  cropa 

of  Apples  and  Pears,  and  as  these  are  likely  to  prove  of  oon- 

■iderable  value  I  propose  to  offer  a  few  remarks  npon  eecnring 

and  storing  the  fmit. 

Mure  judgment  is  required  in  this  matter  than  is  generally 
exerdaed,  as  not  «  tittle  depends  npon  gathering  at  the  right 
stages  and  properly  storing.  Peara  especially  in  one  man's 
hands  may  prove  of  tittle  valne,  while  the  same  examples 
might  easily  have  been  tranaformed  into  deUdoos  dessert  fruit. 
Apples  may  alao  be  easily  mismanaged.  There  is  a  certain 
stage  when  both  kinds  shoold  be  gathered,  and  if  this  is  anti- 
cipated or  passed  the  qnatity  is  risked.  According  to  my  ex- 
perience neither  kind  shonld  be  gathered  and  eaten  at  once, 
neither  shonld  they  remain  on  the  tree  till  presumably  ripe — 
that  is  to  say,  in  a  dropping  state,  as  by  storing  only  for  » 
short  or  long  time,  according  to  the  vorie^,  can  riohneas  and 
losdonsness  be  obtained.  The  proper  Mme  to  gather  is  when 
the  seeds  are  fonnd  to  be  nearly  brown  or  black,  and  the  stalks 
part  freely  from  the  trees  when  the  fmit  is  tightly  lifted.  If 
gathered  before  they  arrive  at  this  stage  the  fmit  is  almost 
certain  to  shrivel,  while  if  allowed  to  remain  titi  ready  to  drop 
they  are  liable  to  become  flat  in  flavoor,  both  resnits  being 
objectionable. 

At  times  it]  may  be  advisable  to  gather  part  of  the  crop 
before  being  really  fit,  in  order  to  artifioiallj  ripen  the  fmit, 
end  thereby  both  obtaining  dishes  when  perhaps  mocb  needed, 
and  also  lengthening  the  aapply.  This  practioe  is  particularly 
necessary, in ^the  case  of  notorious  bad  keepers,  snch,  for  in- 
stance, as  the  delidons  Pear  Williams'  Bon  ChrgticQ,  It  is 
nseleaa  to  pick  these  before  the  pips  have  commenced  changing 
coloor,  bnt  when  fonnd  to  be  changing  a  quantity  of  fmit  may 
be  gathered,  packed  in  hay  in  a  hamper  or  box,  and  placed  in 


■  warm  forcing  house  or  a  kitchen  at  a  safe  distance  from  the 
fire,  which  will  indace  early  ripening  without  mach  impairing 
the  quality.  To  snoceed  Uiese  more  may  be  gathered  at  the 
same  time  or  in  the  course  of  a  day  or  two  and  placed  in  the 
fmit.room,  this  again  hastening  ripening,  and  in  tliis  manner 
the  whole  of  the  crop  may  be  ripened  and  eaten  with  the  loss 
of  few  if  any  fmit.  We  ripened  a  good  dish  of  WilUams' 
Bon  Chretien  by  Aognst  24th,  and  from  the  trees  growing  in 
three  different  aspects  we  shall  cootinne  to  gather  small  qnan- 
tities,  and  ripen  the  fruit  in  all  probability  thronghont  Septem- 
ber. Amthier  very  delicious  Pear,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jeney,  is 
also  very  amenable  to  this  practice.  The  same  method  of  in- 
ducing early  ripening  may  be  adopted  in  the  case  of  heavy 
ctttps  of  Apples  or  Pears,  or  where  it  is  necessary  to  maintain 
the  supply  without  the  assistance  of  certain  varietieB  generally 
relied  upon. 

Last  season  it  was  not  a  question  of  hastening  but  of  retsrd- 
ing  ripening,  as  nearly  every  variety  was  fit  for  use  at  un- 
usually  early  dates,  great  offenders  in  the  respect  being  Winter 
Nelis,  Knight's  Monarch,  and  Easter  Benrri  Peam.  This 
season  the  reveiBe  will  probably  be  the  cose,  as,  unless  a  great 
change  in  the  weather  occurs  soon,  the  absence  of  snnahine  may 
result  disastroualy  to  the  fmit.  In  all  probabili^  early  frosts 
will  be  experienced  before  much  of  the  crop  can  be  considered 
fit  to  gather.  Even  sUght  frosts  may  not  prove  serious  evils, 
but  I  prefer  the  fmit  to  part  freely  from  the  tree  without  their 
intwvention.  Neither  Apples  nor  Pears  are  frost-proof  to  any 
appredable  extent,  though  in  the  case  of  some  long-hanging 
sorts  a  stight  frost  is  often  of  service  in  preparing  them  for 
gathering.  Applth  and  Pears  should,  as  a  rule,  be  gathered 
as  they  become  ready,  neither  before  nor  after  if  required 
to  keep  nnimpured  in  qnaUty,  and  thia  plainly  indicates  the 
danger  of  gathering  all  sorts  at  a  certain  date.  It  may  be 
moro  ooDvenient  to  have  a  wholesale  clearance,  bat  it  is  far 
from  being  the  meet  profitable  practice.  They  should  always 
be  gathered  in  a  dry  state,  every  care  being  taken  not  to  braise 

Storing,  the  second  part  of  my  snbject,  is  by  no  means  the 
least  important.  We  sometimes  see  gardens  where  fruit 
trees  have  been  planted  well  and  citaosiTely,  and  yet  no 
adequate  provision  made  for  properly  storing  the  prodnce ; 
while  oth«B  provide  an  elaborate  fmit-room  far  beyond  the 
requirements  of  the  garden.  The  former,  at  any  rate,  err 
greatly  in  not  providing  a  good 'fruit-room,  neither  are  we  in 
favour  of  a  large  half-empty  room.  Apples  and  Pears  are  too 
often  stowed  away  in  various  unsuitable  places,  those  respoit- 
tdble  evidently  forgetting  that  a  great  ohem:cal  change  baa  to 
take  place  before  the  so-called  ripe  fmit  is  really  fit  for  eating, 
aad  that  the  circometances  under  which  this  change  occurs 
Eiaterially  affect  the  quality. 

When  first  gathered  the  froit  is  composed  largely  of  starch 
and  add,  and  in  course  of  time  this,  by  a  natural  process  which 
I  shall  not  attempt  to  explain,  is  converted  into  sngar,  much 
of  the  water  of  the  jmce  being  evaporated.  Now  the  most 
favourable  position  to  asaist  this  conversion  is  a  dry,  airy, 
but  not  draughty  room,  and  the  worst  a  close,  damp,  badly 
ventilated  stnctare.  Fiuit  gathered  from  the  same  tree 
and  placed  in  two  such  widely  differing  places  ^ill,  when  in 
season,  be  found  as  widely  diO'erent  in  quality  as  two  dis- 
tinct varieties,  those  in  the  dner  warmer  room  being  invariably 
richer,  sweeter,  and  brighter  in  colour.    Evaporation  form. 


Ko.  lli^Totk  T*  luaja  Baaus. 
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ing  part  of  the  process  of  oonversioD,  it  is  Tory  eyident  this  is 
not  mnch  encouraged  in  a  damp  cold  etmcture ;  but  at  the 
same  time  rapid  eyaporation  caused  by  either  excessire  heat, 
light,  or  strong  currents,  of  air  is  harmful,  and  may  result  in 
shrivelling  and  loss  of  quality. 

If  we  wish  to  improve  the  appearance  of  either  Apples  or 
Pears,  as  well  as  to  hasten  the  ripening  process,  these  are  packed 
in  hay  in  boxes  and  placed  in  heat  as  previously  mentioned. 
If  near  their  proper  time  of  ripening,  Apples  and  Pears  will 
bear  a  good  heat  and  ripen  in  two  or  Uiree  days ;  but  if  we 
endeavour  to  ripen  them  out  of  season  the  process  must  be 
{pradual,  or  the  fruit  will  inevitably  shrivel.  Artificial  ripen- 
ing will  sometimes  convert  examples  thought  to  be  worthless, 
and  which  but  for  the  experiment  would  have  remained  worth- 
less, into  delicious  fruit. 

The  commoner  sorts,  more  especially  of  Apples,  may  be 
stored  in  heaps  or  thinly  on  the  floors  of  the  fruit-room,  while 
the  choicer  varieties  ought  to  be  disposed  thinly  in  single 
layers  if  possible  on  the  shelves,  the  Apples  stalk  downwaras, 
and  Pears  the  reverse.  Each  sort  should  be  divided  with 
strips  of  wood  and  be  properly  labelled.  If  there  is  no  pro- 
vision for  keeping  out  we  frost  the  latticed  staging  or  shelves 
and  the  floor  should  be  covered  with  hay  or  straw  previous  to 
bringing  in  the  fruit,  and  more  of  the  same  material  be  at  all 
times  kept  near  in  readiness  for  covering  the  fruit  when  frost 
is  imminent.  Frigi  domo,  canvas,  and  mats  may  also  be 
utilised  for  the  same  purpose.  For  our  room  we  have  a  port- 
able stove  heated  with  paraffin,  but  should  not  depend  entirely 
upon  this,  as  I  have  seen  much  fruit  spoilt  by  severe  frosts, 
and  now  am  always  anxious  to  be  "  on  the  safe  side."  The 
less  fire  heat  employed  the  better,  however,  for  the  simple 
reason  it  is  certain  to  hasten  ripening  generally,  whereas  it  is 
our  aim  to  maintain  the  supply  as  long  as  possible. 

Apples  and  Pears  must  do  handled  carefully  when  picked, 
and  at  all  times  if  they  are  expected  to  keep,  and  when  tested 
as  to  ripeness  should  be  pressed  with  the  thumb  onlv  near  the 
footstalk.  If  not  soft  there  they  are  not  at  their  best,  and, 
besides,  the  slight  bruises  do  not  disfigure  the  fruit  or  greatly 
impair  its  keeping  qualities,  as  would  otherwise  be  tiie  case. 
All  should  be  frequenUy  examined,  as  a  few  decaying  fiuita 
will  spoil  others  that  are  in  contact  with  them.  Heaps  espe- 
cially will  be  greativ  benefited  by  being  turned  and  sorted, 
and  great  care  should  be  taken  in  the  first  instance  not  to 
mix  any  bruised  or  otherwise  damaged  fruit  with  tiie  sound 
ones,  or  all  may  be  spoilt  Fruit  with  small  holes  picked  in 
them  by  birds  will  not  keep.  Blackbirds  and  tomtits  are  great 
scoui]^es  this  season,  and  as  the  former  only  visit  us  when 
fruit  18  to  be  had  we  have  no  mercy  on  them. 

Filberts  and  Walnuts  when  gathered,  the  former  before  they 
shell  out  too  freely,  should  be  dried  on  the  floor  of  the  fruit- 
room,  and  then  packed  away  in  boxes  or  jars  and  placed  in 
the  darkest  and  coolest  comer.  They  keep  fresher  in  a  cellar 
or  in  jars  buried  in  the  earth,  but  this  deprives  them  of  much  of 
their  sweetness,  and  in  my  estimation  renders  them  worthless. 
— W.  Igouldkh. 


PROPAGATING  EU0NYMU8E8. 

Iir  January  last  I  poiatod  out  the  value  of  these  variegated  shrubs 
for  decorative  purposes,  and  notes  on  their  propagation  will  now 
be  seasonable  and  probably  acceptable  to  some  of  your  readers. 

All  the  varieties  can  be  propapited  by  cuttings.  The  treat- 
ment of  E.  radicans  variegatns  differs  slightly,  as  it  is  jperfectly 
hardy,  grows  rapidly,  and  is  often  iucreased  by  division,  yet 
thousands  are  annually  produced  by  cuttings.  This  variety  is  too 
well  known  to  need  any  comments  from  me.  The  cuttings  should 
be  taken  if  convenient  during  the  month  of  September,  the  earlier 
the  better,  providing  the  wood  is  sufficiently  ripened.  Although 
the  time  mentioned  is  preferable,  they  can  be  inserted  any  time 
during  the  winter,  and  success  will  follow,  as  they  root  readily 
when  judiciously  treated.  The  points  of  the  shoots  diould  be 
selected,  and  the  cuttings  then  trimmed  2  to  3  inches  in  length. 
The  wood  most  be  out  dean  below  a  joint,  and  the  leaves  removed 
for  about  half  the  length  of  the  shoots.  Care  must  be  taken 
not  to  let  them  wither  before  inserting  them.  Eight-inch  pots 
are  the  best  for  the  cuttings.  These  should  be  well  drained  and 
filled  with  sandy  soil,  with  a  good  layer  of  sand  over  the  surface. 
The  soil  should  be  pressed  rather  firmly  into  the  pots.    The  longest 


should  be  placed  in  the  centre,  with  the  next  sise  near  them, 
the  smallest  being  placed  at  the  sides  of  the  pots.  In  nurseries 
great  care  is  exercised  in  this  respect,  not  that  the  cuttings  root 
any  better,  but  ^y  look  neater  and  more  workmanlike,  and  little 
if  any  longer  time  is  required  than  bv  an  irregular  system.  After 
insertion  a  good  soaking  of  water  should  be  given,  and  the  pots 
placed  in  cold  frames  or  boxes  similar  to  those  recommended  for 
Conifers,  only  sufficientiy  large  to  hold  at  least  a  dozen  pots. 
These  frames  or  boxes  must  be  placed  between  two  span-roofed 
houses,  or  on  the  shady  side  of  a  hedge  or  wall  where  the  tempe- 
rature will  be  uniform.  The  frames  should  be  kept  close,  and  but 
litUe  other  attention  is  needed,  only  to  see  that  the  soil  in  the  pots 
does  not  become  dry.  After  one  good  soaking  the  plants  will  not 
need  water  again  for  a  long  time,  as  evaporation  is  limited  with 
the  frame  kept  close.  If  the  weather  is  sunny  shading  mnst  be 
resorted  to  and  the  pots  lightiy  damped  occasionally  with  the 
syringe.  The  cuttings  can  remain  in  tiiis  position  as  long  as  the 
weather  oontinues  open — ^in  fact  if  the  winter  is  not  severe,  no 
better  place  oould  be  given  them.  In  severe  weather  the  less 
hardy  viuieties  should  be  removed  to  the  close  frame  in  the  Conifer 
house.  The  green-leaved  varieties,  such  as  E.  latifolins  and  the 
hardy  B.  radicans  variegatus,  can  remain  in  the  boxes,  but  must 
be  protected  with  mats  or  other  material  to  prevent,  if  possible, 
the  cuttings  and  soU  becoming  froaen.  I  nave  known  many 
deaths  result  from  this  cause,  especially  if  removed  when  froaen 
to  a  wanner  place. 

When  they  are  conveyed  from  the  cool  boxes  to  the  Conifer 
house  some  care  is  necessary  for  a  time  to  prevent  the  cuttings 
damping.  If  taken  late  it  is  preferable  to  place  them  in  the  dose 
frame  in  the  house  where  a  gentle  heat  can  be  given,  or  if  they 
have  been  taken  early  they  will  be  callusing,  and  will  be  some- 
what benefited  by  the  change.  In  this  stage  the  warmth  of 
the  Conifer  house  assists  them  to  produce  roots,  after  which 
they  should  be  transferred  to  3-inch  pots,  and  if  the  dose  frame 
can  again  be  spared  them  for  about  a  fortnight  so  much  tibe 
better.  In  nurseries  generally  there  is  abundance  of  pits  or 
frames  with  one  or  more  small  hot-water  pipes  running  through, 
where  such  plants  can  be  kept  close  and  properly  treated  for  a 
time  when  first  potted ;  then  the  heat  is  gradually  rednoed  and 
the  plants  finally  grown  on  under  odd-frame  treatment  without  a 
check. 

Sandy  loam  and  a  littie  manure  mixed  with  it  suits  these  plants 
wdL  If  the  loam  is  good  and  rich  the  manure  need  not  be  em- 
ployed. When  all  fear  of  frost  is  past  the  young  |>lants  can  be 
plunged  outside  in  long  narrow  beds,  the  pots  being  entirely 
covered  with  the  plunging  materiaL  The  points  of  the  shoots 
should  be  taken  out  to  induce  the  jroung  plants  to  become  bushy, 
sunplying  water  whenever  they  require  it,  which  is  all  the  attention 
needed  until  autumn.  The  green  forms  and  B.  radicans  variegatns 
are  treated  exacUy  alike,  only  heat  is  not  required  by  Uiem. 
They  are  kept  in  pots  for  a  time,  and  eventoally  planted  out  and 
lifted  for  transplanting  during  the  same  season  as  Conifers  and 
otiier  evergreens. 

I  may  add  for  the  good  of  those  who  wish  to  grow  them  for 
window  plants  and  increase  their  stock,  if  the  cuttings  are  made 
as  I  have  described,  inserted  in  a  pot,  and  a  tambler  placed  over 
them,  a  fair  per-centaffe  may  be  rooted  even  in  rooms. 

In  growtaiff  standards  it  Ib  best  to  ke^  them  growing  in  pots 
without  stopping  them,  removing  all  side  shoots  as  they  appear 
until  they  attain  the  desired  height,  when  they  should  be  pinched 
to  form  a  head.  Standards  are  induced  to  grew  most  quickly  by 
keeping  them  indoors.— W.  Babdhkt. 


BBNOVATING  OLD  PEACH  TREES. 

To  keep  Peach  trees  in  good  health  the  roots  must  be  well 
altftn^r^  to,  as  if  these  are  out  of  order  the  crop  will  be  lost. 
Having  had  some  experience  with  old  Peach  trees  I  will  now  state 
it,  as  it  may  be  of  use  to  those  who  may  be  placed  in  the  same 
predicament  as  myself  a  few  yean  ago.  The  trees  were  covered 
with  red  spider,  tfae  shoots  very  succulent,  some  of  the  branches 
dying,  no  roots  within  2  feet  of  the  surface,  and  those  devoid  of 
fruit-feeding  fibres.  My  employer  told  me  that  he  had  not  had 
a  crop  of  frait  for  seven  or  eight  years. 

I  commenced  the  work  of  improvement  by  cutting  out  most  of 
the  succulent  shoots  and  wdf  syringing  the  trees  early  eveiy 
morning  to  keep  the  red  spider  in  check,  and  employed  a  little 
fire  heat,  afforaing  free  ventilation  to  ripen  the  wood.  When 
the  leaves  commenced  changing  I  dog  a  trench  6  feet  from  the 
base  of  the  tree  and  worked  the  old  soil  out  with  sted  forks.  It 
was  very  light,  having  been  in  the  border  for  several  years.  When 
the  roots  were  olean  the  drainage  was  rectified  and  the  border 
filled  with  good  yellow  loam,  lime  rubbish,  and  charooal  dust,  and 
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theroota  laid  neu  the  miMe,R  mod  waleriDgbeiD^  then  ^ren  to 
Kttle  tbe  soil  »bont  tbem.  The  boiue  wukept  aicool  u  ponible 
comutentlj  with  the  heoltli  ol  tbe  pI&Dta  that  hod  to  be  grown  In 
It  ThB  treea  were  ataiied  during  tbe  Uat  week  in  Febro&Tj. 
This  wOBld  bare  been  deferred,  but  fniit  was  wanted  eulj.  The 
pipe*  were  only  jaat  kept  warm  aotil  tbe  stoning  was  completed, 
uid  after  then  tbe  growth  was  not  boiried. 

The  leanlt  of  the  aboTe  piactice  was  that  the  trait  wm  *eT; 
mDoh  finer  than  formerly,  bnt  tbe  treei  ware  onlj  allowed  to  cany 
a  moderate  crop.  The  two  labseqnent  aeaaons  the  trees  were 
pronoQiiced  grutd,  and  oarried  a  heav;  crop,— A.  YOTTNO. 


Bbow,  PaliCT,  and  PompoD  rarietiei,  the  flowen  of  most  being  large 
and  of  good  form.  1^.  J.  UattUiwa  ^  WettOD-anper-Haie  had  a 
stand  of  pottery,  inoloding  pots  of  Tariona  paltenu,  *um.  *« 
M««n.  Jamei  Diokaon  A  Bra*  of  Cheater  exhibited  a  floe 


SracBiiBS,  exotio  Femt,  ta^iHuch  were  tastefnllr  tti^ed  in  a  large 
tent  with  doable  Tiger  Liliea  and  trajg  of  snperb  Bcnat  far  io  late  ui 
the  season,  as  well  u  trare  of  about  fitt;  Tarieties  of  hardy  berba- 
oeotu  pUnts  and  a  tray  of  a  doien  fiowen  of  their  new  white  Carna- 
tion Dnehaaa  of  WeBtminster,  which  was  greatly  Bdmired.  Ontdda 
the  tent  was  a  large  well-arranged  group  of  Cooiferons  and  other 
hardy  sbmbg,  interepersrd  by  brilliant  Qladioli  and  Tiger  IJIiee  ; 
and  not  the  least  striking  feature  for  thia  season  werr  " 


PRESTON  FLOBAL  AMD  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

Tni  Exhibitioii  of  tbe  abore  Society  was  held  in  Hoor  Park, 
Preston,  on  Wednesday  tbe  6th  inst.,  lasting  three  days,  in  oonoeotion 
with  the  Boyal  Hanohester,  Liverpool,  and  North  IdQcaabire  Agri- 
cnltnml  Society's  Show.  Althoagh  on  Monday  and  early  on  Taeeday 
It  was  very  wet,  and  tha  grouode  were  in  a  Terr  bad  condition,  tbe 
prospects  were  greatly  remedied  on  tbe  appearance  of  semmer-like 
weather.  The  dediion  of  tbe  abore  Bociety  to  bold  their  Show 
during  the  Guild  week  was  evidently  a  wise  one,  as  the  Bhow  was 
well  attended,  and  we  tnut  the  financial  oondiUon  of  the  Society  will 
be  materially  improved. 

There  were  three  large  tenta  well  filled  with  a  good  oollection  of 
plants,  fimits,  and  vegetable*,  and  a  liberal  schedule  was  arranged  for 
eottagera  and  amateurs.  There  were  also  two  other  Bmaller  tenta 
tiled  with  misoeUaoeons  eihibits.  Speoimea  planta,  both  stove  and 
graenhonae,  were  good  and  clean,  including  Lapageiiaa,  Palms, 
Cyeada,  Ferns  both  eiotio  and  hardy,  and  a  very  varied  assortruent 
of  other  plants.  The  specimeo  of  ikpageria  all)a  eihibi(«d  hy  Ul. 
Forshaw  was  partdcularly  fine,  and  richly  merited  tbe  prize  for  the 
best  plant  in  tbe  Show.  It  bad  abundance  of  its  cbanaiag  white 
wai-hke  flowcca.  Softwooded  plants  were  namerons,  BDch  aa 
Coleuses,  Pelargoniums,  Tuberous-roc  ted  Begonias,  Balviaa,&c.  Some 
of  the  two  former  gronps  were  finely  grown  and  of  good  colour. 
Lilies  and  other  hardy  flowers  were  not  quite  satisfactory.  Cut 
flowers  were  largely  staged,  and  the  wreath  of  Camellias  shown  by 
lb.  Wm.  Tronghton,  t^e  Secretarj'  of  the  Society,  was  well  arraDgetL 
and  well  merited  the  award.  Fntit  was  but  scantily  shown,  and 
certainly  not  np  to  the  average  ;  bat  for  this  deficit  the  vegetahtea 
made  satisfactory  amends,  as  many  af  them  were  very  eood. 

UessiB.  Dickson,  Brown,  &  Tait  of  Uanchester  exhibited  a  fine 
collection  of  Potatoes,  Bosee,  and  Dahlias,  and  received  a  special 
roise.  The  Boses  were  fine  for  so  late  in  the  seasou,  while  the 
Dahlias  were  examples  of  good  cnltnre.  Hessni.  W.  Caldwell  and 
Eon  of  Eaatsford,  Cheshire,  exhibited  a  collection  of  Coniferous 
plant*,  including  but  few  rare  apecimena  bnt  thoee  most  useful  (or 
ganeraJ  decorative  pnrposea,  and  these  were  effectively  arranged.  A 
spedal  prise  (ailTer  medal]  was  also  given  to  Uiat  firm  for  the  exhibiL 
TOB  hot-water  appliances,  Sic.,  exhibited  by  Messra.  Hedca!  t  &  DU- 
worth,  hot-water  engineers  of  Fieaton,  was  uniqne,  and  merited  a 
speciu  prize.  Other  miscetlaneoua  gronps  which  received  epedal 
prizes  were  those  of  Ur,  L.  Black,  nurseryman,  Fulwood,  for  a  vari- 
able group  ofplanta;  Hr.  Tyson  of  Ulveraton,  for  hot-water  appara- 
tos;  to  Mr.  W.  Clapham  for  an  artistic  rockery  ;  and  to  Ur.  William 
Troughton  of  Church  Street,  Fieaton,  for  his  magnificent  stand  of 
^la^tB,  which  upon  the  whole  waa  one  of  the  finest  features  in  the 
'  ;hibition,  the  plant*  being  well  nown  and  moet  effectively  ai ' 


Ixl 


Troughton. 

In  the  plant  classes  the  prindpal  prizetakera  were  the  following  : — 
Mr.  W.  TronghtoD,  Preston  iB.  Forshaw,  Esq.,  Fulwood ;  CoL  Wi&on, 
Cooper  Hill,  Preston ;  W.  Denny,  Esq.,  snd  C.  W.  Hawkins,  Esq.. 
Aahton.  For  twenty  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  a  silver  medal 
wa*  given  to  Mr.  T.  Miller  ot  Woodplumpton,  who  exhibited  a  very 
oedltabla  collection. 

In  the  out  flower  ctassea  the  most  important  priiewinners  were 


^i^orun^ 


Barker  of  Fnlwood, 
„  Dickson.  Preston  1  !Ur,'B.  Teebarof  I 

Id  the  fruit  classes  the  following  exhibitors  were  the  most  eucoess- 
fol :— Itr.  W.  Loowi  ot  Winmarleigh,  Col.  Wilson,  E.  J.  Floweidew, 
Mr.  E.  Pirley,  S.  a  de  Traftord,  Em.,  of  Croston,  and  Mr.  E.  Smith. 

Tegetablea  were  largely  exhibited  and  in  very  fine  condition.  For 
the  beat  collection  of  twelve  varietiea  of  vegetables  the  first  prisa 
was  given  to  J.  Wilding,  Esq.,  of  Walton  ;  second  Ur.  J.  Parker; 
third  Mr.  J.  Titterington  ot  Fishwick. 

Tna  BOXAL  lUHCHESTSB,  UTERPOOt.,  AXD  NOItTH  LAMCASECBK 
AOBJCULTTTBAL  SOCIBTT'S  BHOW— HOBTICDLTUIIE. 

There  were  several  important  exhibitors  in  tlie  gionnds  upon 
which  the  Agricultural  flooietj's  Show  was  held.  Ueasrs.  Sutton 
and  Sods  of  Beading  had  their  grand  display  of  seeds  snd  roots,  which 
were  a  graat  centre  of  attracuon.  Messie.  Webb  k  Sons  of  Stour- 
bridge alao  had  a  remarkably  line  exhibition,  comprieing  cbiefiy 
seeds,  vegetable*,  and  farm  prodnce.  Uessra.  Dickaon  k  Robinson  ot 
Uanchmter  exhibited  a  fine  oollection  of  Potatoes,  which  were  well 
arranged.    The  same  firm  also  exhibited  a  oollection  of  Dahlias- 


Fig.  40. — ScablHa  omcailca. 


„_ F.and 

A.  Dickson  from  the  same  loealicy  had  alao  an  excellent  oollection  of 
Etove,  greeflhonse,  and  decorative  plants,  as  well  as  a  choice  assort- 
ment of  hardy  abmbs,  kc.,  all  of  which  were  ereditahle  to  the  Arm 
represented. — TisiTO  R. 

8CABI0SA  CAUCASrCA. 

Thb  oommon  Soabionii  B.  atropnrpnraa,  is  well  known  and 

moch  Taloed  in  gaidens,  itot  mly  a*  a  twcder  plant  bnt  in  pots 
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for  decoration  or  to  fomiBh  a  sapplj  of  fragrant  blooms,  and  in 
many  establishmentB  it  is  now  largely  grown  for  the  latter  por- 
pose.  A  beantifnl  bat  qtiite  distinct  oompanion  for  it  in  the 
flower  border  is  Scabiosa  cancasica,  of  which  a  woodcat  is  giren 
in  fig.  40.  This  spectes  undoubtedly  deserrefl  a  place  in  erery 
collection  of  hardy  plants ;  and  though  it  has  no  claim  to  norel^ 
its  beauty  is  amply  sufficient  recommendation  to  cultiyators.  The 
flowerheads  are  3  or  4  inches  in  diameter,  bright  pale  blue,  and 
they  are  yery  freely  produced,  rising  above  the  long  slender 
pinnatifid  leayes.  It  is  of  compact  habit  when  growing  freely,  as 
it  will  in  any  moderately  good  garden  soil,  but  raidy  exceeds 
3  feet  in  height  even  when  most  yigorous.  The  flowers  are  well 
adapted  for  cutting,  as  they  last  a  considerable  time  in  water. 


LATE  GRAPES. 


Fob  some  weeks  past  the  weather  has  been  unfayourable  for 
the  ripeninff  of  late  Grapes,  and  more  fire  heat  than  usual  has 
been  needed.  Those  who  started  their  Vines  sently  early  In  the 
season  will  now  haye  their  fruit  well  coloured  and  ripe  and  in 
good  condition  for  keeping.  I  haye  always  found  Grapes  keep 
better  when  ripened  moderately  early  and  without  haying  to  fcrnse 
them  too  hard  in  their  last  stages,  and  none  has  ever  kept  better 
with  me  than  those  ripened  towards  the  end  of  August  last  year. 
Both  Alicantes  and  Lady  Downe's  were  fresh  and  plump,  with 
their  footstalks  as  green  as  when  cut  from  the  Vines ;  in  fact^  in 
such  condition  that  they  were  used  until  the  new  ones  were  ripe 
and  placed  on  the  table  with  them  the  following  Mar.  It  is 
difficult,  especially  in  seasons  like  the  present,  to  thoroughly  ripen 
Grapes  on  Vines  that  were  allowed  to  start  naturally  and  deyelope 
during  the  best  part  of  the  season  without  fire  heat.  To  attempt 
to  keep  back  Vines,  as  is  frequently  practised,  for  the  purpoee  of 
haying  them  late  or  for  fear  of  their  ripening  too  early,  is  a  mat 
mistake  and  a  waste  of  time,  not  to  mention  the  ezte  fnu  re- 
quired in  autunm  to  ripen  them  and  the  wood.  Grapes  ripened 
six  weeks  or  two  montns  later  than  the  time  I  haye  menaoned 
will  not  keep  in  good  condition  for  that  length  of  time  longer  the 
following  season  than  those  ripened  earlier.  Early  in  the  season 
only  little  fire  heat  is  needed  to  start  late  Vines  into  growth  when 
the  power  of  the  sim  is  daily  increasing,  which  gives  the  culti- 
yator  every  chance  to  allow  the  Vines  to  take  their  time  as  toon 
as  they  abaw  signs  of  colouring.  Many  late  Grapes  fail  to  finish 
and  keep  well  through  the  efforts  made  to  ripen  them  when  the 
days  are  short  and  the  sun's  power  decreased.  I  have  long  since 
failed  to  see  any  advantage  m  retarding  Vines  during  tiM  beat 
part  of  the  season,  and  men.  resort  in  autumn  to  an  unnatural 
system  to  bring  them  to  perfection ;  but  prefer  starting  them 
moderately  early,  and  allow  them  to  develope  with  abunduice  of 
ventilation  both  night  and  day,  which  ensures  thick  leathery 
foliage  and  firm  wood,  which  will  be  thoroughly  ripened  by  this 
time  and  certain  to  produce  good  fruit  again  the  next  season. 

I  am  acquainted  with  more  than  one  grower  who  will  not  have 
their  Grapes  ripe  for  seme  time  yet,  and  who  wish  now  they  had 
started  the  Vines  earlier.  It  is  idwaya  wise  to  be  on  the  sale  side^ 
and  this  season  may  teach  valuable  lessons. — Cultiyatob. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

HAKPTON  OOUBT. 


Although  this  magnificent  old  pile  is  not  naually  reached  in  much 
leas  than  an  hour  from  the  Waterloo  station  (while  the  journey  by 
river,  however  pleasant  in  fine  weather,  is  nearer  three  hours),  yet  ft 
muBt  still  rank  in  the  above  category,  at  least  in  its  gardening  aspects, 
for  the  pleasure  grounds  are  under  the  same  governmental  supervision 
as  the  oUier  parks,  while  it  is  essentially  a  great  rendesvous  of  Lon- 
doners. Ana  not  Londoners  only ;  all  parts  of  Europe,  America,  and 
the  Antipodes  send  visitors  to  see  the  great  building  and  its  beautifnl 
surroundings. 

Passing  through  the  Palace  the  visitor  enters  the  grounds  about 
the  centre  of  a  noble  terrace  walk  nearly  40  feet  wide  and  approaoh- 
iug  a  mile  in  length.  Before  him,  looking  across  the  extensive  lawn, 
are  thzee  grand  avenues  reaohinff  far  across  the  park.  In  a  line  with 
these  are  walks  intersecting  the  lawn  and  flanked  with  ancient  Yews : 
thus  the  avenaes  appear  to  converge  on  the  main  eastern  entranoe  of 
the  bnllding.  On  each  side  of  these  walks  the  flower  beds  are  ar- 
ranged also  along  one  side  of  the  terrace  walk  and  round  the  lawn. 
Altogether  there  are  ninety  beds,  many  of  them  12  feet  wide  and 
some  86  feet  long,  but  the  majority  are  24  feet  in  length.  Then  on 
the  opposite  side  of  the  long  walk  is  a  ribbon  border,  and  behind 
towards  tiie  back  part  of  the  lawn  herbaoeons  borders  recently 
planted' 200  or  800  yards  long  and  perhaps  16  feet  wide.  No  smaU 
space,  then,  is  devoted  to  flowers,  and  every  foot  is  occupied  welL 

Where  all  the  beds  are  so  good  it  is  difficalt  to  selec^  but  a  few  of 
stiildng  appearance  are  the  foUowins  : — Veronica  Andersoni  varie- 
gata  thinly  planted  in  a  groundwork  of  Hampton  Ooort  Crimson 


Verbena,  edged  with  three  rows  of  Golden  Harry  Hieover  Pelar- 

Knium.  There  are,  indeed,  more  than  one  bed  so  planted,  and  they 
ve  a  splendid  effect  The  surface  is  a  sheet  of  fiery  crimson  re- 
lieved with  the  silvery  Veronica,  for  the  Verbena  grows  as  freely  as 
it  flowers  profusely.  It  may  be  described  as  an  enlarged  form  of 
Crimson  King,  from  which,  however,  it  is  quite  distinct,  and  is  un- 
surpassed if  equalled  as  a  bedding  variety.  It  is  a  splendid  acqui- 
sition, and  Mr.  Graham  must  be  congratulated  on  his  good  fortune  in 
raising  such  a  useful  plant. 

The  Pelargonium  that  excels  all  others  in  richness  of  effect — huge 
trusses  closely  packed  of  deep  crimson — ^is  Henty  Jacoby,  the  beds 
of  it  being  broadly  marg^ed  with  Centauress  ;  they  are  indeed  most 
striking.  The  scarlet  variety  that  shows  to  the  greatest  advantase 
in  large  beds  is  Warrior ;  these  are  edged  with  Alyssum  saaLatue 
variegatnm,  and  are  very  bright.  The  most  effective  pink  masses  are 
of  Pelargonium  Amaranth,  and  of  rose  P.  Rose  of  Allendale.  A  new 
salmon  or  ocnlated  variety  named  Surprise,  from  Mr.  Oannell,  makes 
a  flue  bed,  the  plants  being  dwarf  and  floriferons. 

Several  beds  are  planted  with  variegated  sorts — gold  and  silver 
bioolors— mixed  with  Violas,  and  the  effect  is  most  pleasing.  Flower 
of  Spring  and  Viola  Favourite,  rich  blue,  edged  with  Iresine  Lindeni 
and  marghied  with  the  Golden  SteJlariaJs  an  attractive  arrangement ; 
eaually  so  is  Mrs.  Pollo<^  and  Viola  The  Tory,  ed^  with  Coleus 
Black  Bouglas  mixed  with  the  same  Viola:  and  Biiou  mixed  with 
Blue  BeUL  and  banded  with  Iresine,  cannot  be  passed  without  admi- 
ration. The  Iresines,  both  Lindeni  and  Herbstii,  are  deep  and  rich, 
but  the  darkest  of  all  is  I.  Wallsi ;  it  appears  interpaediate  between 
the  two,  having  the  leaf  of  Herbstii  but  smaller,  and  the  colour  of 
Lindeni,  but  richer. 

Some  mixed  beds  cannot  be  overlooked.  They  are  what  Mr. 
Graham  calls  "  September  beds/'  and  at  the  present  time  no  beds  on 
the  lawn  are  more  beautifnl.  They  are  pUmted  with  Iresine  Lindeni 
and  Abutilon  nasvinm  maonlatum  18  inches  apart  in  a  groundwork  of 
Verbena  venosa,  and  broadly  banded  with  three  rows  of  the  Iresine. 
The  effect  is  most  striking,  the  nand  foliage  of  the  Abutilon  con- 
trasting effectively  with  uie  dark  foliaee  and  flowers.  This,  it  may 
be  remarked,  is  the  best  of  all  the  flne-foliaged  Abutilons  for  garden 
decoration,  Uie  variety  Thompsooi  being  poor  in  comparison. 

Beds  of  mixed  seeming  Verbenas  are  both  attractive  and  fragrant, 
and  masses  of  the  flue  old  Bose  Souvenir  de  la  lialmaison  command 
general  approval.  The  plants  flower  three  times  during  the  season, 
the  beds  containing  thousands  of  blooms.    A  late  autumn  bed  of  the 


early  white  Chrysanthemum  Madame  Deserange,  of  the  Japanese 
type,  above  which  rise  brilliant  masses  of  Verbena  fulgens,  is  a  most 
efiemve  combination.  These  Lobelias  will  be  employed  more  lar^y 
next  year,  so  grand  are  they  now ;  but  edging  Verbenas  of  the  Ermus 
type  are  not  to  be  seen  at  Hampton  Comrt,  not  succeeding  well  there, 
and  there  is  sufficient  of  purple  and  blue  in  the  Violas. 

The  carpet  beds  remain  to  be  mentioned,  for  it  were  futile  attempt- 
ing to  describe  them.  Both  as  regards  design  and  planting  they 
must  decidedly  rank  as  superior  examples  of  this  mode  of  deooratien. 
Diflicult  as  it  must  be  to  provide  nesh  patterns,  there  is  not  the 
slightest  sign  of  any  abatement  of  public  interest  in  these  beds.  The 
striking  feature  of  the  beds  is  the  liberal  employment  of  Echeveria 
Peaoocki— by  far  the  flnest  and  best  of  all  tne  succulents  for  such 
work.  An  oval  of  some  three  hundred  plants  of  it,  with  end  panels 
of  Leucophyton,  a  dividing  scroll  of  Echeveria  secunda  glauca,  and 
masses  of  brilliant  Alternantheras,  forms  an  arrangement  worthy  of 
a  long  journey  to  see  by  those  who  wish  to  see  a  finished  example  of 
this  mode  of  decoretion.  There  are  other  beds  also  worthy  of  in- 
spection, each  totally  dissimilar  from  the  rest ;  but  we  cannot  make 
their  appearance  intelligible,  and  those  who  cannot  see  them  and 
desire  to  know  more  about  them  cannot  do  better  than  purohaae  Hr. 
Graham's  descriptive  pamphlet  of  the  bedding  arrangements.  It 
contains  many  useful  hints^  and  can  be  had  for  1«.  We  have  been 
told  he  would  sell  more  copies  if  the  plants  in  the  beds  were  named, 
as  this  would  incite  interest  in  them  and  a  desire  for  further  informa- 
tion. Single  Dahlias  are  well  represented,  and  a  selection  of  the  best 
herbaceous  plants  is  being  established. 

There  has  not  only  never  been  so  many  species  and  varieties  of. 
plants  at  Hampton  Court  as  at  the  present  time,  but  it  may  be  safely 
asserted  that  the  grounds  have  never  during  their  history— over  some 
three  centuries  and  a  half—been  more  attractive  than  during  the 
present  year.  Hr.  Greham  is  perhaps  the  only  good  judge  who  is 
not  <iuite  satisfied  with  his  work.  That  it  is  not  perfect  m  his  esti- 
mation is  to  be  gathered  from  his  intentions  of  having  some  better 
arrangements  another  season.  We  hope  he  may  sucoesd  in  accom- 
plishing his  self-imposed  task,  for  assuredly  it  is  no  light  one. 


GARDEN  FAVOURITES. 

Ampeikpiu  VeitehH.—The  extraordinary  annual  growth  of  this 
popular  plant  strengthens  the  conviction  that  it  is  the  most  useful 
as  well  as  the  most  beautiful  climber  of  modem  introduction.  It 
is  emphatically  a  climber,  requiring  no  support  from  shreds, 
nails,  or  tying ;  laying  hold  of  everything  with  which  its  young 
growth  comes  in  contact,  and  clinging  with  a  tenacity  that  renden 
the  removal  of  any  part  of  it  a  diflicult  matter.  No  building  is 
too  lofty  for  it,  its  young  growth  at  a  height  of  60  feet  being  as 
vigorous  as  it  was  at  6,    Ciiward  it  goes,  spreading  outwards  and 
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npwards  OTer  overy  inch  of  nufaoe  :  nuwoniy,  woodwork,  or  iion, 
au  18  cohered,  and  it  is  cazioiiB  to  aee  how  eyenr  prqjectiiig  heam 
and  gable  is  clothed  by  the  neat  growth.  The  uu^e  foliage  upon 
the  old  branches  is  already  changing  from  its  snilimer  green  to 
the  parple  and  crimson  of  autumn.  As  growth  ceases  the  smaller 
leayes  of  this  year's  shoots  will  gradn^y  assune  many  Taried 
tints  of  crimson,  scarlet,  purple,  and  carmine  till  they  are  all 
glowing  with  a  brilliancy  that  is  quite  unique.  Would  that  it 
were  more  durable  1  But  while  it  lasts  we  will  enjoy  it  to  the 
utmost,  and  turn  the  loyely  dender  branches  to  account  for  all 
sorts  of  decoratiye  purposes,  for  they  are  so  abundant  that  plenty 
may  be  taken  off  without  disfigurement  or  harm. 

Ampelcpsu  MniptfrvtrMW.— This  is  an  eveigreen  climber  with 
abundant  pretty  lobed  deep  green  leaves,  admirably  suitable 
for  clothing  bare  walls  or  the  sides  of  buildings  with  perennial 
greenery,  and  for  mingling  with  the  growth  of  deciduous  climbers. 
I  have  planted  it  at  the  side  of  a  lofty  building  oyer  which 
A.  Yeitchii  is  fast  spreading,  and  its  growth  this  season  is  long 
and  strong  enough ;  but  it  has  not  the  lyy-like  habit  ot  clinging 
to  walls  which  renders  A.  Yeitchii  so  yaluable,  its  tendrils  haying 
only  the  property  of  twining  like  A.  hederacea. 

Idnaria  UymhaXaria, — ^Better  known,  perhaps,  as  the  lyy-leayed 
Linaria.  This  is  frequently  met  with  growing  wild,  trailing  oyer 
old  ruins,  among  the  stones  of  which  it  establishes  itself,  and  also 
among  our  choicest  rockeiy  plants,  but  always  as  a  trailer ;  and 
certainly  its  long  slender  growth  is  yery  ornamental  thus.  But 
this  summer  it  has  taken  a  useful  place  among  what  may  be 
termed  dwarf  climbers,  for  a  plant  of  it  growing  at  the  bottom  of 
a  wall  and  near  the  stem  of  a  Grape  Vine  has  pushed  its  growth 
upwards  amoog  the  Vine  branches  fully  6  feet  high,  clothing  eyery 
part  of  the  wall  left  uncoyered  by  the  Vine,  and  imparting  an 
aspect  to  it  as  noyel  as  it  is  pleasing.  I  haye  frequently  advised 
the  plantiog  of  evergreen  climbers  for  clothing  the  lower  part  of 
buildings  that  are  so  often  left  bare  by  tall-growing  climbm,  and 
gladly  add  this  old  favourite  to  the  list 

(Jhenopodium  atriplioU. — ^An  old  favourite  of  the  flower  garden, 
which  I  last  recommended  to  notice  some  fourteen  or  fifteen  years 
ago.  I  am  gl&d  still  to  see  its  name  in  ttie  catalogues  of  some  of 
the  principid  seedsmen,  for  it  is  a  plant  of  much  beauty  suitable 
either  for  subtropical  groups  or  for  a  mixed  border.  It  is  an 
annual  of  most  easy  culture.  Sow  the  seed  in  March  under  a 
handglass  upon  a  warm  border,  harden  the  plants  by  gradual 
exposure  to  the  open  air,  then  plant  them  in  their  summer  quarters 
just  as  you  would  a  Cabbage  plant ;  and  once  established  there, 
all  they  require  is  sufficient  space  todevelope  fully  their  attractive 
pyramidal  growth  some  3  feet  high,  with  dark  red  stems,  purplish 
green  and  red  leaves,  and  every  branch  crowned  with  a  curious 
red  inflorescence. 

CommelxTM  ccelestu, — One  may  go  into  a  doeen  gardens  with- 
out seeing  this  lovely  hardy  perennial ;  and  yet  we  have  few 
plants  more  attractive  than  are  its  deep  blue  flowers  so  charm- 
mgly  disposed  upon  its  light  loose  branching  growth  about  2  feet 
high.  It  prodaces  seed  so  freely  that  a  packet  of  it  only  cost  td. 
The  tuberous  roots  used  to  be  taken  up  and  stored  in  sand  during 
winter,  but  they  have  now  been  left  undisturbed  in  the  soil,  and 
are  always  in  full  beauty  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

Blue  JBydrangeas, — These  are  just  now  so  attractive  that  I  am 
constrained  to  draw  attention  to  them  once  more.  All  of  them 
were  nearly  killed  to  the  ground  by  the  late  two  severe  winters  ,* 
but  they  have  wonderfully  recovered,  most  of  them  being  now 
7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  with  a  handsome  globular  outline,  and 
with  huge  trusses  of  blae  flowers  clustering  by  the  hundred  among 
the  fresh  green  foliage.  It  is  the  Chinese  variety,  H.  hortensis ; 
and  the  presence  of  oxide  of  iron  in  the  soil  in  such  abundance 
as  to  impart  a  dark  red  hue  to  it  is  the  well-known  cause  why  the 
flowers  come  blue  instead  of  pink.  The  soil  I  have  used  contains 
a  natural  ochreous  deposit  from  a  powerful  chalybeate  spring  ;  but 
anyone  may  produce  the  change  of  colour  in  the  flowers  by  mixing 
led  ochre  plentifully  with  the  soil.— Edwabd  Luckhubot. 


TOMATOES  AND  CUCUMBERS. 

TomaUei  are  becoming  more  generally  grown.  Those  who  did 
not  even  know  the  name  of  a  Tomato  a  few  yean  ago  now  know 
how  to  cultivate  them,  and  use  them  too.  Last  year  we  had  some 
thirfy-siz  varieties  on  trial,  but  three-fourths  of  them  were  very 
inferior.  This  year  we  have  not  more  than  half  a  doeen,  and  these 
will  be  reduced  further,  as  we  shall  not  grow  President  Qarfield 
again,  it  being  too  rough  and  unproductive.  Crossling's  Gla* 
morgan  is  comhig  well  to  the  fore.  Here,  and  eveafr  place  I  have 
seen  it,  it  is  giving  satisfaction.  It  has  a  splendid  constitution, 
dcdng  well  in  the  open  air  as  well  as  under  glass,  and  no  other  ii 
so  prolific,  while  the  fruits  are  large,  well  formed,  slightly  ribbed, 


and  highly  flaTonred,    If  I  were  limited  to  one  sort  this  would 
be  relied  on. 

Ououmibert  in  house,  frame,  and  on  ridges  have  done  well  with 
ns.  Amongst  market  salesmen  the  complaint  is  that  the  supply 
has  been  greater  than  the  demand.  Tender  and  True  is  a  large 
showy  Cucumber,  better  suited  to  grow  for  exhibition  than  for  we 
table.  For  the  latter  purpose  Tdegraph  is  a  good  one,  but  with 
many  Pettigrew*s  Cardiff  Castle  is  taking  its  place.  In  doing 
this  nothing  will  be  lost,  as  this  variety  is  really  a  first-rate  one. 
It  is  a  sure  and  robust  grower,  and  the  fruit  are  produced  most 
freely.  They  are  from  12  to  15  inches  in  length,  and  even  from 
end  to  end.  One  plant  of  it  will  produce  twSve  fruit  for  every 
one  on  Tender  and  True,  or  any  other  of  the  show  varieties. 
Lately  we  have  planted  a  dosen  winter  Cucumber  plants,  and 
they  are  all  of  Cardiff  Castle.  We  would  give  the  same  advice 
about  this  as  the  Glamorgan  Tomato— namely,  where  only  one 
variety  is  wanted  this  should  be  selected. — M. 


NATIONAL  DAHLIA  SHOW. 

Whbn  it  was  announced  that  a  committee  was  formed  with  the 
object  of  having  what  was  described  as  a  National  Exhibition  of 
Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace,  and  when  the  support  of  the  leading 
cultivators  was  assured,  it  was  a  foregone  conclusion  that  the  Exhi- 
bition would  be  a  success.  And  so  the  event  has  proved.  The  Show 
was  held  on  Friday  and  Saturdajr  last,  and  the  display  of  double  and 
single  Dahlias  was  brilliant  and  imposing.  In  mafputude  it  excelled 
all  other  shows  of  the  kind  of  recent  years,  but  it  is  impossible  to 
say  the  same  as  regards  the  general  quality  of  the  blooms.  While 
not  a  few  were  magnificent,  and  the  prizewinning  stands  generally 
excellent,  yet  there  were  hundreds  of  rough  examples — some  over- 

frown,  some  undergrown,  others  worn,  and  some  undeveloped.  This, 
owever.was  only  to  be  expected,  and  the  result  has  shown  that 
many  cultivators  nave  much  to  learn  in  bringing  this  noble  autunm 
flower  to  perfection.  It  has  shown  also  that  many  blooms  of  the  pre- 
sent day  are  no  better,  if  as  good,  as  those  of  twenty  years  ago ;  and 
this  fact,  for  such  we  believe  it  to  be,  affords  the  best  evidence  for 
the  necessity  of  increased  efforts  being  made  for  extending  the  cul- 
ture of  a  flower  that  has  proved  itseu  so  singularly  tractable  and 
capable  of  improvement  in  the  hands  of  skilled  cultivators.  But 
while  the  double  varieties  have  not  made  any  appreciable  advance  of 
late,  the  single  forms  have  increased  as  it  were  by  magic,  and  come 
on  the  world  like  a  shower  of  floral  meteors.  Hundreds  of  varieties 
were  lepresented  in  the  Show,  and  almost  every  conceivable  colour 
which  double  Dahlias  possess  was  embodied  in  these  new  comers. 
There  is  just  a  fear  that  they  may  come  too  fast  and  bewilder,  but 
they  will  not  be  ** common"  for  a  year  or  twoj  and  the  Judges 
acted  wisely  in  their  decision  not  to  grant  certificates  except  to 
varieties  of  commanding  excellence.  3nt  we  must  refer  to  the 
classes.  Upwards  of  £100  was  offered  in  prizes,  and  in  most  of 
the  classes  there  was  good  competition,  a  few  only  being  sparsely 
filled.  The  plants  in  pots  were  not  so  good  as  we  expected  to  see 
them,  and  the  best  of  them  fell  far  short  of  a  collection  so  grown  at 
Chiswick  last  year. 

In  Class  A,  open  to  nurserymen,  for  forty-eight  distinct  Show  varie- 
ties, there  were  nine  oompetitors.  the  premier  award  falling  to  Messrs. 
Keynes  h  Co.,  SaUsbury,  for  Uie  following  collection : — James  Cocker, 
Lady  Qladys  Herbert,  Prince  Arthur,  sport  from  Gaiety ;  Mrs.  P. 
Wyndham,  Flora  Wyatt,  George  Eawlings,  G^eorge  Edwards,  Arbi- 
trator, Joseph  B.  Service,  Henry  Bond,  Frederick  Smith,  Herbert 
Turner  (chainpion  bloom),  James  Stevens,  Duke  of  Connaught,  Joseph 
Ashby,  Mrs.  Harris,  William  P.  Laird,  William  Rawlings,  Goldfinder, 
George  Dickson,  Menry  Walton,  Rosy  Mom,  Enchantress,  Mr.  Spof- 
forth,  Admiration,  Annie  Gibbon,  Champion  Bollo,  Mrs.  Stancombe, 
W.  IT.  Williams,  Thos.  Goodwin,  Bifleman,  Prince  Bismarck,  Canary. 
Clara,  John  Bennett,  Michael  Saunders,  Prince  of  Denmark,  Flag  of 
Tmos,  James  Tick,  Miss  Cannell,  Lord  Chelmsford,  Triumphant,  and 
four  seedlings,  all  of  them  fine  flowers.  The  second  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  the  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough,  for  a  collection 
almost  of  equal  beauty,  these  being  only  three  or  fourpoints  behind 
the  Salisbury  collection ;  Henry  Walton,  Lady  Gladys  Herbert,  James 
Vick,  Herbert  Turner,  Fred  Smith,  JohnWyatt.  Chris.  Bidley,  Modesty, 
John  Green,  and  Flag  of  Truce  being  especially  fine.  Mr.  William 
Boston,  Manor  Farm  Nursery.  Carthorpe,  Bedale,  Yorkshire,  was 
adjudged  third  honours.  Annie  Neville,  Criterion,  Vice-President, 
Henry  Walton,  and  Acme  of  Perfection  were  amongst  his  best 
fiowers :  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons  being  placed  fourth  for  a  good  col- 
lection. W.  H.  Williams,  Sunbeam,  Charles  Wyatt,  B.  Edwards, 
Aurora,  and  Lady  G.  Herbert  were  conspicuous  for  oolonr.  purity, 
and  form.  The  real  contest  in  this  class  rested  between  the  Sahsbury 
and  Slough  collections,  and  Mr.  Turner's  blooms  were  undoubtedly 
the  finest,  several  of  Messrs.  Keynes'  being  undeveloped,  and  possibly 
on  this  account  tiieir  freshness  and  brightness  placed  them  in  the 
premier  position.  It  appeared  to  be  a  question  of  oolour  vernu  form, 
and  the  greatest  importance  was  attached  to  the  former  by  the 
Judges,  who  spent  much  time  and  took  great  pains  in  arriving  at  a 

decision. 

In  the  class  for  twenty-four  distinct  Show  varieties  there  were 
twelve  competitors.    Mr.  Charles  Turner  was  awarded  first  honours 
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for  m  Bifttehl6H  ituid  of  tbe  following  TftrietSat :— Henry  Waltooi 
G«orge  Bawlfaigs,  Lady  G.  Herbert.  Bargandj,  Perfection  of  Prim- 
roeee,  H.  W.  Ward,  Alex.  Oramona,  Bom  Porple,  Ladj  Wimbome, 
Conatanoj,  John  Standisb,  Jalia  Wyatt^rinoe  Biamarcr,  Ooldfinder, 
Joa.  Green,  Hon.  Mri.  P.  Wyndbam,  James  Yiok,  Cbas.  Leicester, 
J.  N.  Eeynes,  a  seedling,  Etnel  Brittain,  Jobn  Bawlings,  Herbert 
Tnmer,  and  John  Wyatt.  Messrs.  Eeynes  Ik  Co.  were  a  yery  good 
second.  Mr.  W.  Boston,  and  Messrs.  Harkness  A  Sons,  Bedale, 
Yorkshire,  third :  both  showing  good  collectionp.  This  and  the 
three  following  classes  were  for  nnrserymen  only. 

Glass  C  was  for  twelve  distinct  varieties.  Messrs.  Panl  A  Son,  The 
Old  Nnrseries,  Oheshnnt,  were  awarded  the  first  prise,  their  oolleo- 
tion  consisting  of  Walter  H.  Williams.  George  Barnes,  Lord  Palmer- 
Btoi^  Gonstancy,  John  W.  Lord,  Oritenon,  Ben  Oroesland,  Emily  Ed- 
wards, James  Servioe,  Gtoorge  Ohrichett,  Christopher  Bidley,  and  flora 
Wyatt :  the  second,  third,  and  fourth  prizes  falling  respectively  to 
Mr.  John  Walker,  Thame,  Oxon  ;  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  d(  Sons.  Chelms- 
ford, Essex  ;  and  Messrs.  B.  Yeitch  it  Sons,  New  North  Boaa,  Exeter, 
in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Class  D,  twenty-fonr  distinct  Fancy  varieties,  there  were  five  com- 
petitors, Messrs.  Eeynes  A  Co.  being  placed  first  with  a  splendid, 
collection.  The  flowers  were  of  large  sise,  and  included  Miss  laly* 
Large,  Hercnles,  Jessie  Mcintosh,  Professor  Fawcett,  Hugh  Austin, 
John  Forbes,  Parrot,  Chorister,  Polly  Sandell,  Henry  GUssoock, 
Monsieur  Chauvire,  James  O'Brien,  Maid  of  Athens,  Mrs.  Saunders, 
Gteorge  Barnes,  Singularity,  sport  from  Gaiety ;  John  Saunders, 
Bobert  Bnms^  Eev.  J.  B.  M.  Oamm,  Fanny  Stnrt,  and  two  or  three 
seedlings.  Mr.  Charles  Tnmer  was  a  good  second.  Jessie  Mcintosh, 
Grand  Sultan.  James  O'Brien,  Beauty,  and  a  sport  from  Gaiety  being 
amongst  the  oest.  Mr.  William  Seale,  Yine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks, 
KenOiad  the  third  prise,  and  Messrs.  Cannell  &  Sons  the  fourth. 
Mr.  William  Boston  was  recommended  for  an  extra  prize. 

Nine  collections  were  staged  in  Class  E  for  twelve  Fancies,  Messrs. 
Bawlings  Bros,  securing  the  first  award  with  the  Bev.  J.  B.  M.  Oamm, 
Peacock,  Hugh  Austin,  Egyptian  Prince,  Gaiety,  Chorister,  G^eorge 
Barnes,  Hercules,  Miss  Browning,  Bamaby  Bn^,  Jessie  Mcintosh, 
and  M.rs.  Saunders ;  Messrs.  Paul  &  Sons  the  second ;  Mr.  John 
Walker  the  third ;  and  Messrs.  James  Gilbert  ft  Sons,  St.  Margaret's 
Nursery,  Ipswich,  fourth. 

We  now  come  to  the  amateurs'  classes.  For  twenty-four  distinct 
Show  varieties  first  honours  were  awarded  to  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock, 


Bye  Street,  Bishops  Stortford,  for  a  remarkably  even  stand  of  Wil- 
liam Bawlmgs.  Mrs.  Harris,  Prince  Bismarck,  The  Countess,  Eth^ 
Brittain,  Joseph  Green,  James  Yick,  J.  N.  Eeynes,  Alexander  Cramond, 
Lady  Golightly.  W.  H.  Williams,  Prince  Arthur,  W.  G.  Harris,  Miss 
Cannell,  Miss  M.  Batchelor,  Miss  Hodson,  Thomas  Goodson,  Herbert 
Tnmer,  Prince  of  Denmark,  B9v.  J.  Gooday,  Sunbeam,  Miss  Edwards, 
and  Modesty.  The  blooms  in  this  stand  were  not  large,  but  their 
symmetry  and  freshness  were  remarkable,  and  they  were  greatly 
admired.  Mr.  E.  Fletcher  Charleston,  Baildon,  near  Leeds,  received 
the  second  prize,  Chas.  Leicester,  Acme  of  Perfection.  Clara,  Yice- 
President,  Countess  of  Lonsdale  and  James  Yick  being  the  most 
noticeable.  Mr.  Thos.  Hobbs,  Lower  Eaton,  Bristol,  secured  the 
third  prize  :  and  Mr.  Godden,  gardener,  Manor  House.  Tovil,  Msid- 
stone,  the  fourth.    There  were  3even  competitors  in  this  class. 

In  the  class  for  twelve  Show  varieties  sixteen  collections  were 
stftfed,  first  honours  falling  to  Mr.  W.  B.  Botterworth,  Green  Hill, 
Eidderminster,  with  an  even  and  fresh  coUection,  comprising  Julia 
Wyatt,  Duke  of  Connanght,  Mr.  Harris,  Prince  Bismarck,  Yio»*Pie- 
sident,  Frank  Bawlings,  Perfection  of  Primroses,  James  Cocker, 
Sunbeam,  Boyal  Queen,  Harry  Walton,  and  Criterion.  Mr.  J.  T. 
West,  gardener  to  W.  Eeith,  Esq..  Brentwood,  Essex,  was  placed 
second ;  Mr.  H.  Glasscock  third ;  and  Mr.  J.  Tranter,  Upper  Assenden, 
Hsnley-on-Thames,  fourth,  all  running  each  other  very  closely.  In 
the  class  for  six  blooms  there  were  only  foor  competitors,  Mr.  F. 
Masters,  Sheperd's  Cottage,  Peneden  Heath,  Eent ;  Mr.  J.  Monk, 
Brickford  Cottage,  White  Horse  HUl,  Chislehurst ;  Mr.  John  Palmer, 
The  Larches,  Handsworth :  and  E.  Mawley,  Esq.,  Lucknow  House, 
Addisoombe,  Croydon,  eacn  taking  the  prize  in  the  order  of  their 


Fancy  Yarieties^— For  twelve  distinct  blooms  Mr.  Henry  Glasscock 
was  well  ahead  with  Flora  Wyatt,  Henry  Glaseoock,  Mrs.  Browning, 
Parrot.  Mrs.  Saunders,  Professor  Fawcett,  Yioeroy^ohn  Lament, 
Wizard,  Letty  Coles,  Fanny  Stnrt,  and  Gaiety.  Mr.  W.  Bntterworth 
received  the  second  prise,  Mr.  E.  Fletcher  the  third,  and  Mr.  0. 
Hookney,  Greenfield  House,  Stokesly,  York,  the  fourth.  Seven  oollec- 
tions  were  staged  in  this  class.  For  six  blooms  Mr.  J.  F.  West ;  Mr.  J. 
Bidont,  gardener  to  J.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Woodhatoh  Lodge  Jleigate  : 
Mr.  0.  Boothroyde,  gardener  to  Miss  Ellioe,  WoodviUe  Hall  near 
York ;  and  James  Wigan,  Esq;,  Bishops  Stortford,  shared  the  hononn 
in  the  order  of  their  names. 

Class  L  (open)  twenty-four  distinct  blooms,  Pompon  varieties,  set 
up  in  bunches  of  not  more  than  ten  trusses,  with  huoB  and  foliage,  on 
boxes  covered  with  moss  after  the  manner  of  staging  Bases,  Mr.  Ckaa. 
Tnmer  was  worthily  awarded  first  honours,  his  style  of  arrangement 
beinff  both  pleasing  and  attractive.  His  oollection  consisted  of 
E.  F.  Jumrker,  Louis  Bodani,  Isabel,  Prince  of  LUiputians,  Fair 
Helen,  Wilhelm  Nitsche,  littie  Eva,  Garnet.  BosetU,  Adonis,  White 
Aster,  German  Favourite,  Mabel,  Gem,  Titania,  Professor  Bergeat, 
Amelia  Barbier,  North  Light,  Nemesis,  Princess  Sophie,  Comtesse 
Yon  Sternberg,  and  Favourite.    Messrs.  H.  GanneU  dt  Sons  wei« 


wmihUy  awarded  second  hononrs,  thongh  the  boxes  were  too  crowded, 
and  Messrs.  Bawlings  Bros,  third.  For  twelve  blooms,  Pompona, 
Mr.  Turner  was  again  in  the  foromcet  place ;  and  in  addiUon  to  those 
named  in  the  larger  collection  he  exhibited  The  Ehedive,  littla 
Arthur,  Torstmeister,Gschwina,  Lady  Blanche,  Little  Duchess jmd 
Coquette.  Messrs.  Eeynes  A  Co.  were  placed  second,  Messrs.  Paul 
and  Son  third,  and  Mr.  John  Henshaw  fourth. 

For  twelve  single  blooms  Mr.  C.  Turner  was  once  more  first.  The 
same  attractive  mode  of  settine  up  Is  adopted  as  with  the  Pompon 
collections  exhibited  by  him  ;  the  fiowers  aro  both  fresh  and  bright, 
and  consisted  of  Yellow  Gem,  Foxhall,  Manve  Queen,  Huntsman, 
Canary  Bird,  Coocinea,  Punsgon,  Lutea,  Firofly,  Bronie  Qneen,  Alba, 
and  The  Baron.  The  fiowers  wero  kept  in  position  with  wire  passed 
round  their  stems.  Second,  Messrs.  Eeynes  dt  Co.  with  Paragon  and 
several  good  unnamed  seedlings,  lb.  T.  &  Ware.  Hale  Farm 
Nurseries,  Tottenham,  third,  and  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  *  Son  fonrthu 
For  six  singles  Messrs.  Turner,  Eeynes  &  Co.,  Ware,  and  Gilbert  and 
Son  were  awarded  first,  second,  third,  and  fourth  respectively. 

Mr.  Turner  secured  the  leading  prizes  with  plants  m  pots,  followed 
by  Mr.  Cannell  in  all  the  classes,  except  in  that  of  varieties  of  Dahlia 
gracilis,  in  which  Mr.  Cannell  secured  the  prize  offered  by  Mr.  Moore. 

The  following  new  varieties  were  awarded  first-class  certificates  :— 

Condor  (Eeynes).— A  Show  variety  of  a  distinct  and  pleasing 
colour,  light  cmnamon ;  bloom  compact,  neat  and  symmetrioaL 

Senator  (Eeynes).— A  dark  self  Show  fiower.  purplish  maroon  enf- 
fnsed  with  violet ;  bloom  solid,  compact,  and  of  good  form. 

Bcpe  (Eeynes}.— An  attractive  Show  variety ;  colour  pinkish  lilac, 
very  sof  t :  petals  cupped,  and  bloom  of  good  oniline. 

Earl  of  Rawruworth  (Harkness).— A  large  Show  fiower,  but  petals 
thin  and  bloom  not  compact ;  colour  light  fawn,  and  mora  singular 
than  beautiful. 

Gem  (Turner).— A  deep  scarlet  Pompon  variety,  shown  in  a  pot ; 
plant  free ;  blooms  compact,  and  apparentiy  of  faultless  form.  Bioh 
and  good. 

Evening  Star  (Eeynes)v-4inffle ;  velvety  maroon,  with  smooth  over- 
lapping slightly  recurved  petau.    Yery  nch  and  glowing. 

AcqnitUion  (Eeynes).— Single  ;  body  of  peUls  crimson  scarlet  mar- 
gined with  bright  scarlet ;  bloom  small,  neat,  and  petals  of  good 
substance. 

WhUe  Star  (Ware).— Single ;  flower  small,  neat,  well  formed, almost 
pure  white,  with  a  stout  stalk  which  shows  the  blooms  to  advantage. 
A  variety  of  much  promise,  and  euro  to  become  popular. 

It  should  be  added  that  tne  champion  Show  bloom  in  the  Exhibition 
was  Herbert  Turner,  a  beautiful  wnite  fiower,  in  Mr.  Tumor's  stand, 
and  the  champion  Fancy  bloom  Flora  Wyatt,  exhibited  by  Mr. 
Walker 

Several  miscellaneous  exhibita  oontribnted  to  the  effect  of  the  Show. 
Mr.  Ware  staged  some  hundreds  of  blooms  of  single  Dahlias  in  great 
variety.  Some  dotted  in  moss,  which  did  not  look  well ;  others  on 
boards  that  looked  bettor ;  still  others  in  finger-glass  looking  better 
still ;  and  last  and  best  of  all,  arrsneed  in  vases  and  glasses,  represent- 
ing them  as  eminently  suitable  lor  dinner-table  decoration.  The 
curious  and  almost  black  Zimapani  and  the  small  neat  gracilis  "  went 
well "  together,  and  Juaresi,  or  the  Cactus  Dahlia,  had  a  rich  elEect 
in  large  vases.  Of  this  Mr.  Turner  had  a  fine  stand,  and  Mr.  Cannell 
several  bright  groups  of  it  with  a  companion,  the  white  Cactus  Dahlia, 
named  Constance,  and  the  floriferonsFire  Eing,  or  Glare  of  the  Gaiw 
den  ;  he  had  also  fine  Cockscombs,  Petunias,  Marigolds,  Tuberous 
Begonias,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums.  Messrs.  Saltmanh  dt  Son  of 
Chelmsford  staged  splendid  Asten  of  the  French  Pnony  and  German 
Quilled  ^pe,  and  Mr.  Walker  had  also  excellent  blooms  of  these 
beautiful  autumn  fiowers. 

Mr.  Thomas  Moore  efficiently  discharged  the  duties  of  Secretary, 
and  the  Committee  have  good  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  their  first 
grand  National  Dahlia  Show. 


EABTH-GLOSET  MANURE. 

Ok  reading  the  letter  of  "  J.  B.  E."  on  earth-closet  mannie,  at 
page  218  of  your  last  issue,  my  first  impression  was  that  I  must 
have  committed  some  error  in  the  way  I  nad  put  the  matter.  My 
next  reflection  was.  What  a  capital  letter  "  J.  B.  E."  has  written  I 
and  I  concluded,  finally,  that  whilst  there  was  some  reason  to  be 
impressed  with  the  letter,  he  had  really  proved  that  the  mistake, 
if  there  was  one  (which  I  began  to  doubt),  was  none  of  my  making, 
and  that  so  far  from  diflering  from  me  his  letters  really  suppliM 
strone  confirmation  of  all  that  I  had  snggested — vis.,  that  Dr. 
Yoelcker  was  undoubtedly  right  in  the  low  standard  which  he 
aangned  to  earth-doset  manure,  and  that  unless  used  on  the  spot 
where  it  is  prodooed,  or  dose  to  it,  the  coet  of  oanrlage  of  mnm  a 
weak  manun  more  than  eats  np  ita  real  valne.  It  seems  to  follow, 
if  this  be  the  case,  that  Mr.  Taylor's  preference  for  it  for  Yines,  even 
if  the  manure  be  an  advantageoos  one  to  use  in  hie  own  case,  could 
not  generally  be  followed  with  advantage.  There  was  no  diacrepan<7, 
in  fiftct,  between  "  soond  science  as  represented  by  Dr.  Vodcker 
and  sound  practice  (advice?)  as  repiresented  by  Mr.  Taylor," 
because  Mr.  Taylor's  advice,  at  least,  was  not  sound,  even  if  his 
practice  in  his  own  pecnliar  oironmstanoea  (earth-doeet  maanve 
peing  more  readily  available  than  a  manure  better  adapted  intrin- 


■ically  for  his  purpose)  was  judiciotu.  Dr.  Voelcker's  opinion  is 
that  the  high  yalne  pnt  npon  earth-closet  manure  by  maiket  gar- 
deners and  others,  a  ralne  yarying  from  £1  to  £3  per  ton,  did 
**  not  zest  on  any  solid  foundation,**  and  it  is  dear  that  this  opinion 
is  expressed  irzespectiTe  of  the  quantity  that  may  be  used  m  Uaa 
or  that  case.  Now,  as  "J.  B.  K.'*  states  that  the  Talue  of  the 
manurial  addition  to  a  ton  of  soil  is  only  2f.,  there  would  appear 
to  me  to  be  no  diJGEerenoe  between  Dr.  Yoelcker^s  opinion  ana  his 
own  on  this  point,  nor  any  question  between  "  J.  B.  E.'s  '*  opinion 
and  mine.  At  all  eyents,  so  long  as  market  gardeners,  ana  espe- 
cially growers  of  Grapes,  are  made  aware  that  whether  they  want 
to  employ  half  a  ton  per  acre  or  100  tons,  they  are  purchasing  a 
manure  worth  only  from  one-tenth  to  one-thirtieth  of  the  sum 
which  it  has  ^erally  been  esteemed  by  the  practical  man  to  be 
worth,  the  object  of  my  inquiry  will  be  fully  answered  and  the 
necessity  for  it  be  justified. 

I  must,  howeyer,  be  allowed  to  ask  "J,  B.  K,"  two  questions 
before  leaying  the  subject  Dr.  Voelcker's  statement^  be  it  re- 
membered, is  that  **  the  earth  of  an  earth-closet  manure,  after  it 
has  been  once  used  '*  (the  condition  in  which  Mr.  Taylor  has 
employed  it),  <*  is  not  more  yaluable  for  manuring  purposes  than 
in  Its  original  dry  and  sifted  condition." 

Ist,  Is  it  the  intention  of  *' J.  B.  K,"  to  affirm  that  a  good 
garden  soil  can  be  enriched  in  nitrogen,  or  potash,  or  phosphoric 
acid,  or  in  any  other  constituent  of  plant  life,  by  admixture  with 
a  manure  which  is  more  deficient  in  these  elements  than  itself  ? 
I  oan  scarcely  imagine  so. 

2nd,  Does  ''J.  B.  K."  oonsider  that  earth-doset  maauze  is 
really  superior  to  that  prepared  by  Messrs.  Arnold  ft  Co.,  for 
instinoe,  for  manuring  vines  7  We  will  Fuppoee,  of  course,  that 
the  manure  is,  if  neoessaiy,  to  be  mixed  with  a  sufficiency  of  earth 
topreyent  any  possible  Ul-oonsequences  of  using  artificial  manures 
of  fair  strength. 

In  reply  to  Mr.  Taylor's  last  letter  on  this  subject  (p.  200\  I 
oan  assure  him  that  nothing  was  further  from  my  intention  than 
to  take  an  unfair  adyantage  of  anything  that  he  had  written ; 
still  less  should  I  think  of  attempting  to  hold  such  a  man.  up  to 
ridicule,  and  I  am  grieyed  that  he  should  think  it  poniUe.  I  did 
not  suppose  that  any  such  deduction  could  haye  been  drawn 
from  what  I  had  written ;  and  I  must,  in  self-defence,  remind  Mr. 
Taylor  that  *<  Singlb-handxd  **  haying  written,  "  Perhaps  the 
most  yaluable  part  of  Mr.  Taylor's  experiments  was  his  attempt 
to  do  without  lime,"  he  (Mr.  Taylor),  in  replying  to  my  fint 
letter  on  earth-closet  manure,  adds  to  his  answer,  '*!  wish  to 
tender  my  thanks  to  *  Sxk<}lb-hakded  '  for  his  papers  on  manur- 
ing. I  hope  your  readers  will  turn  his  adyice  to  good  aooount." 
I  can  assure  Mr.  Taylor  that  it  had  neyer  enterea  my  head  thai 
he  coold  haye  oyerlooked  such  a  fact  as  that  the  Vine,  or  any 
other  plant,  could  prosper  if  lime  were  exduded  absolutely  from 
the  soil  as  well  as  from  the  manure  employed  ;  nor  did  I  quote  the 
mistake  which  he  had  made  with  any  other  object  than  to  prove 
to  him,  that  as  on  his  own  showing  he  at  least  could  not  be  con- 
sidered infallible,  I  might  be  pardoned  if  I  yentnred  to  doubt  the 
yalue  of  his  recommendation  as  to  the  best  mode  of  manuring 
Vines. 

I  haye  only  further  to  add,  May  I  always  be  as  ready  to  confess 
my  mistakes,  and  they  are  not  a  few,  as  Mr.  Taylor's  treatise 
proves  him  to  be,  and  may  they  carry  with  them  as  useful  lessons 
to  others  as  *'his  attemot  to  do  without  lime"  as  a  manure  I 
May  I  also  show  myself  less  sensitiye  about  those  I  commit  to 
friendly  criticism  I—Dsquixeb. 


£DQE  HALL. 


Mt  yisit  lasted  nearly  four  hours,  and  yet  it  was  nothing  more 
than  a  peep,  for  so  great  is  the  multitude  of  plants  under  the  foster- 
ing care  of  Mr.  Wolley  Dod  and  his  gardeners  that  each  can  only 
hare  a  mere  glance  id  time  so  short. 

Edge  Hall  is  the  qoiet  and  happy  home  of  a  host  of  plant  gems, 
both  curious  and  handsome— some  m  a  manrellous  state  of  develop- 
ment, and  in  nearly  all  cases  they  are  doing  welL  The  great  variety 
and  anangement  is  particularly  appreciable.  There  is  what  Mr.  Dod 
calls  **  his  lone  border,''  and  a  wonderful  border  it  is,  mainly  filled 
with  quite  hardy  flowers  ji  few  half-hardy  plants  beine  intermingled 
with  tnem,  snob  as  singleDahlias,  Pelargoniums,  dkc,  and  the  effeot  was 
such  as  could  scarcely  be  equalled.  The  great  variety  and  blendings 
of  the  flowers  are  simply  charming,  and  is  likely  to  continue  until  the 
frost  puts  an  end  to  a&  flowers :  and  with  the  aid  of  early-flowering 
bulbous  plants,  which  are  now  m  a  dormant  condition,  there  has  been 
a  rich  display  of  flowers  in  Uiis  border  eyer  since  March.  There  are 
masses  of  Oamations.  Phloxes,  Sunflowers,  Fuchsias,  Japanese  Ane- 
mones, Coreopsises,  Polemoninms,  Bndbeckias,  d(c,  flowering  most 
profbsdy,  and  can  only  be  fully  appreciated  when  seen.  Bemarking 
upon  Bcmflowers  reminds  me  of  a  beautiful  yariety  of  the  common 


laree  annual  spedes.  which  was  very  plentiful.    The  colour  was  dear 
yellow  and  ve^  striking. 

There  are  other  borders  and  beds  of  various  forms  and  sizes ;  yery 
numerous,  too,  chey  are,  and  all  filled.  One  circular  bed  on  the  lawn 
filled  with  Salvia  patens  in  full  bloom  was  well  worth  seeing,  and 
rarely  have  we  seen  it  in  such  state ;  and  what  a  cprand  plant  it  is 
when  well  done,  and  how  sad  it  is  that  it  is  employed  so  sparingly  in 
our  gardens  I  Close  by  this  bed  is  one  of  Lobelia  cardinalis  and 
fulgens,  the  former  with  its  green  leaves  and  the  latter  with  its  deep 
crimson  foliage  surrounding  it.  What  a  picture  Ib  this  bed,  with  its 
long  spikes  of  deep  crimson  fiowers,  rardy  equalled  in  floriculture  I 
The  same  plant  was  happily  employed  in  pots,  with  Marguerites,  to 
decorate  the  entrance  to  tne  front  door  of  the  Hisdl. 

The  rockeries,  of  which  there  are  several,  are  all  well  stocked  with 
plants,  alpine  and  others,  a  large  number  of  which  are  in  beauty : 
they  will  oe  showy  for  a  long  time  to  oome,  and  possessing  enough  of 
interest  to  please  most  people.  The  last  rockeiy  Mr.  Dod  oonstrueted 
is  notewortny  on  aooount  of  the  method  of  arranging  the  stones,  so 
that  they  interlock  and  support  each  other  This  roc^ry  ia  planted 
with  many  yery  choice  and  rare  species,  and  it  has  a  new  appearance 
about  it,  as  the  plants  have  not  nearly  coyered  the  rock ;  m  faot.  I 
really  think  Mr.  JOod  has  too  much  stone  exposed,  as  many  of  toe 
plants  will  be  a  ^reat  number  of  years  covering  them,  which,  in  my 
opinion,  is  undesirable,  and  the  primary  object  of  the  rookery  is  lost 
sight  of. 

Amongst  the  great  yariety  of  plants  in  flower  notes  were  made  of 
the  following,  as  being  very  pretty  and  useful  for  the  hardy  flower 
garden.  Veronica  longifolia  subsessilis,  with  its  long  spikes  of  deep 
blue  flowers,  was  yery  plentiful.  It  is  easily  increased  from  cuttings, 
and  is  extremely  showy.  Asteriscus  maritimus,  a  Spanish  plant 
which  Mr.  Harper  Chrewe  informed  me  grows  yery  near  the  sea.  is 
yery  dwarf  and  spreading,  with  golden-yellow  leaves  about  2  inches 
across,  similar  in  form  to  a  Gazania.  It  is  not  quite  hardy,  but  cut- 
tings are  easily  rooted  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  they  should  be 
kept  in  store  pots  in  a  cool  house  through  the  winter,  then  planted 
out  in  a  vrarm  posidon  in  gritty  soiL  It  is  a  most  effective  rock 
plant,  flowering  yery  freely.  Hefenium  pundlnm  is  also  showy,  with 
bright  yeUow  flowers.  Geranium  ar^nteum  grows  mora  freeljr  than 
ever  I  saw  it :  on  the  new  rockery  it  vras  yery  fine  with  its  silvery 
foliage  and  light  piok  flowers.  A  well-drained  position  suiu  it  welL 
Physostegia  speciosa,  though  tall-growing,  is  a  good  plant  with  light 
roB^-pur^e  flowers.  Buptnalminm  salidxolinm  is  also  a  showy^  Com- 
posite, with  narrow  leaves  and  yellow  capitula  about  1^  or  2  inches 
across.  Veronica  tenuifolinm,  or  sometimes  called  parvifiorum^  is 
particularly  handsome.  It  has  a  bushy  habit,  about  18  inches  high, 
freely  branching,  with  yery  numerous  racemes  of  light  pink  fiowers. 
For  the  rockery,  hotdeTj  or  even  table  decoration  this  is  a  most 
oharminff  plant,  and  when  seen  must  be  appreciated.  Salvia  Pitoheri 
has  sky-blue  flowers  yery  freely  producM.  Among  the  Sunflowers 
wero  Helianthns  cacnmarifoHa,  decapetalus,  malinorus  (single  and 
double-flowered  forms),  rigidns  (Harpalium  rigidum),  doronocoides, 
dMX,  all  of  which  are  yery  ornamental  and  effective.  The  latter  is 
particularly  useful  for  cutting.  Among  the  Coreopsises  were  C.  Ian- 
oeolata.  or  grandiflora  as  it  is  frequently  callea,  anriculata,  and 
tenuifolia,  the  former  two  of  the  best  border  plants  possible  to  haye, 
and  the  latter  a  much  moro  slender-growing  and  dwarfer  plant  with 
linear  leaves  and  small  flower  heads,  is  verv  suitable  for  the  rockery. 
Achillea  Filipendnla  is  one  of  the  best  Millfoils,  with  elegant  foliage 
and  broad  heads  of  canary-yellow  flowers,  about  2  feet  high. 

Mr.  Dod  has  succeeded  in  estabUBhing  the  capricious  Tropmolum 
speoioenm  against  a  north  wall ;  it  is  flowering  freely,  and  a  lovely 
plant  it  is  I  Campanula  haylodgensis,  a  hybrid  raiMd  by  Mr.  Ander- 
son Henry,  is  very  handsome  and  free-flowering ;  but  at  Edge  Hall 
the  foliage  turns  brown,  which  is  not  the  case  in  other  places  where  I 
have  seen  the  plant  growing.  A  very  old  plant  is  Toumefortia  helio- 
tropoides,  but  not  quite  hardy,  with,  as  its  name  implies,  cymes  of 
HeUotrope-like  flowers.  The  single-flowered  yariety  of  Spiraea  Fili- 
pendnla IS  much  more  elegant  t^n  the  double  form  so  freqaently 
seen,  and  certainly  more  serviceable  for  fioral  work.  The  true  Vero- 
nica corymbosa  is  very  charming.  What  a  number  of  V.  coirmbosas 
there  are !  As  at  Malpas,  it  is  of  dwarf  and  spreading  habit,  with 
branched  spikes  of  sky-olne  flowers,  most  profusely  borne,  with  wiry 
stems.  It  IS  a  very  pretty  rock  plant,  and  if  Mr.  Dod  will  strike  the 
young  shoots  in  spring  it  may  be  moro  frequently  seen  in  future. 
Oyananthus  lobatns  seems  to  thrive  remarkably,  as  there  are  several 
strong  plants  in  flower,  and  I  understood  it  had  ripened  seeds  this 
season.  It  is  a  charming  plant,  with  sky-blae  funnel-shaped  flowers 
on  trailing  stems.  Montbretia  Pottsii,  with  its  orange-scarlet  spikes 
of  flowers,  is  very  showy.  Bpilobinm  Fleischeri  is  very  like  B.  Do- 
donia,  ana  I  think  they  are  identical.  Dwarf  in  habit  and  very  flori- 
ferous,  it  is  just  the  pl%nt  for  the  rockery  or  front  portion  of  the 
border,  with  pinkish-purple  flowers.  Senecio  pulcher  and  S.  niveus 
are  both  fine  plants,  the  former  well  known,  the  latter  with  silvery 
foliage  and  Qvmes  of  yellow  flowen.  It  is  nther  rambling  in  growth, 
but  if  planted  in  a  hoi  and  dry  position  it  is  very  pretty.  The  old 
Phygelias  capensis  is  yery  pleasing  with  its  scarlet  tubular  fiowers, 
and  It  was  in  fall  bloom.  Amebia  echioides  was  well  in  fiower  for 
the  second  time  this  season.  It  is  a  yery  handsome  and  interesting 
plant,  and  may  be  increased  by  seeds  or  cuttings  taken  off  with  a 
heel  and  rooted  in  a  cold  frame.  Prunella  Webbiana  is  very  striking 
with  reddish-purple  flowen.   Hypericum  empetrifolinm  is  a  charming 
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little  species  about  9  inches  high*  Is  not  this  plant  sjnonTmoaa 
with  H.  Cons  ?  It  is  most  attractive  on  the  xockerj.  ulose  by  it 
was  the  rather  tender  H.  egrptiacnm,  which  is  also  an  elegant  dwarf 
bush  with  yellow  flowers.  Androeaoe  lanuginosa  Kr.  Dod  resards  aa 
one  of  the  best  alpines,  and  it  was  in  exceUent  condition,  enjoying  a 
thoroughly  well-drained  position.  There  were  also  good  patches  of 
A.  sarmentosa  and  A.  helyetica.  The  little  Arctic  Sramble  (Bnbua 
arcticQs)  was  flowering  freely,  and  has  done  so  for  some  months. 
The  rare  Phlox  amoena  waR  doing  well  and  in  flower^uite  a  treat 
in  itself  to  see  such  a  raritv  so  luippy.  Neja  gtadlis,  with  a  multi- 
tude of  yellow  capitula,  is  showy :  it  needs,  howeTer,  some  protection 
during  winter.  Cuttines  should  oe  struck  in  the  autumn  and  just 
protected  from  frost.    Erigeron  philadelphicum  is  one  of  the  best  in 


the  genus ;  the  flowers  are  small  but  very  freely  produced,  extending 
oyer  some  months.  Linaria  anticaria  exhibited  a  great  yariation,  but 
the  beet  variety  has  purple  bars  on  the  white  oorollas,  and  in  that 
state  it  is  very  deshrable.  L.  pallida  is  also  very  pretty,  but  quite  a 
weed  at  Halpas.  The  lovely  Ooronilla  iberioa  was  still  in  flower,  and 
it  is  certainly  the  best  of  the  hardy  species,  the  bright  yellow  flowers 
blending  with  the  foliage  so  happuy.  Campanula  soldanellsflora  or 
0.  rotundifolia  fl.-pl.,  the  latter  being  more  precise,  is,  when  the 
flowers  are  double,  a  very  handsome  plant;  out  it  degrades  very 
readily,  and  seedlings  from  it  exhibitea  very  curious-formed  petals, 
quite  narrow  and  lengthened  out,  and  very  dissimilar  to  the  plint 
which  produced  the  seed.  Anemone  vitifolia  is  a  distinct  species 
much  in  the  way  of  A.  japonica  alba,  and  in  connection  with  A.  japo- 
nica  is  undoubtedly  the  progenitor  of  the  latter. 

I  might  go  on  much  further,  but  space  forbids,  and  I  have  only  to 
add  that  the  hospitality  met  with  rendered  my  visit  to  Edge  Hall 
gardens  a  most  enjoyable  one.— X.  Z. 


SCABCITY  OF  CATERPILLARS  IN  1882. 

Although  there  have  been  published  this  year  in  your  Jounal 
and  elsewhere  complaints  about  injurr  done  by  caterpillars  to 
fruit  trees  and  to  some  plants  in  the  kitchen  garden,  each  as  the 
Brassicaceons  species,  these  have  only  come  from  a  few  dlBtriota. 
We  have  no  general  returns  that  can  be  tabulated  yet ;  bat  so  £ar 
as  we  can  judge  by  communications  received  from  various  gar^ 
deners  and  entomologists,  caterpillars  of  the  order  Lepidoptera — 
ijB,t  those  which,  if  they  thrive,  develope  into  butterflies  or  moths, 
have  m  our  gardens,  as  also  in  the  open  country,  been  less  aban« 
dant  than  usuaL  To  the  stroller  in  any  direction  away  from  the 
crowded  streets  hardly  an  object  is  more  ^«^miii«^r  than  the 
Hawthorn  hedge.  We  see  the  well-trimmed  compact  hedge  rar" 
rounding  a  garden,  orchard,  or  shmbbery,  and,  perhaps  mora 
pleasing  to  the  eye,  the  somewhat  ragged  mixed  hedge,  with  its 
memories  of  many  scrambles  belonging  to  youthful  days.  Almost, 
as  a  matter  of  course,  we  expect  to  see  the  Hawthorn  more 
or  less  disfigured  by  the  webs  of  those  small  pests,  the  caterpillari 
of  the  Winter  Moth  (Cheimatobia  bmmata),  and  of  the  littte  Er- 
mine (Ypmomenta  podella),  besides  exhibiting  traces  of  the  jaw 
work  of  the  Lackey  (Bombyx  neustria),  the  Ooldtail  (Liparla 
anriflna),  and  of  other  allied  species.  In  1881  some  of  these  in- 
sects were  very  scarce  in  some  districts,  nowhere,  I  think,  in 
average  numbers ;  and  as  several  of  them  also  attack  fruit  treea 
our  fruit  crops  escaped  one  mischief,  though  they  had  to  sailer 
from  "blight"  in  another  form  and  from  unfavourable  weather. 
The  efiects  of  the  latter,  in  fact,  prevented  the  Hawthorn  show- 
ing fully  the  advantage  it  had  gained  through  the  scaroeness  of 
caterpillars,  since  it,  in  common  with  many  stoibs,  felt  the  hortful 
inflaence  of  cold  and  rough  winds  in  early  summer.  We  fre- 
quently notice  that  if  plants  escape  damage  in  one  direction  they 
fkre  rather  badly  in  another ;  the  Currant  oilers  an  instance  this 
season.  It  is  not  uncommon  for  it  to  be  partly  stripped  of  its 
leaves,  when  gardeners  have  been  unobservant  or  careless,  by  the 
caterpillars  of  the  Goosebeny  Moth  (Abruas  grossnlariata).  This 
spring  they  were  comparatively  few  in  numb^  upon  those  bashes 
I  was  able  to  examine ;  but  tiien,  onfortanately,  f  found  that  the 
Black  Currant  especially  had  been  severely  injured  by  more  than 
one  species  of  aphis  in  various  gardens.  The  leaves  were  curled 
and  blackened  by  these  pests,  which,  if  allowed,  as  they  sometimes 
are,  to  proceed  nndisturbed,  not  mca«ly  disfigure  but  also  weaken 
the  vitality  of  the  bushes. 

It  has  been  shown  by  incontrovertible  evidence  that  a  scareity 
of  caterpillars  may  be  expected  to  follow  such  a  season  as  was 
that  of  1881-2 — an  autumn,  that  is,  of  heavy  and  frequent  rains, 
followed  by  a  winter  mild  nearly  throughout,  and  with  very  little 
snow.  A  large  proportion  of  our  Lepidoptera  are  onfavoaraUy 
affected  by  this  weather,  whatever  may  be  the  stage  of  life  in 
which  they  pass  the  winter.  Should  this  be  the  egg  stage,  the 
result  of  unseasonable  mildness  is  the  bringine-out  of  the  yoong 
caterpillars  too  soon,  perhaps  before  their  food  is  sufl&ciently  ad- 
vanoed,  or  at  least  before  the  rough  weather  of  early  spring  has 
passed  away.  If  a  species  is  in  hybernation  as  a  caterpillar  much 
moisture  during  autumn  or  winter  will  often  loll  a  great  jMut  of 


the  brood,  and  they,  too,  are  tempted  from  their  retreats  too  early. 
In  the  pupal  or  chi^^salis  stage  a  mild  season  also  acts  as  an  acce- 
lerator, not  salutarily,  and  many  decay  through  excessive  damp^ 
or  are  devoured  by  insect  enemies,  which  are  rendered  unnsnallj 
active  by  the  absence  of  cold.  Those  that  hybemate,  as  batter- 
flies  or  moths,  have  been  found  to  appear  in  Iras  than  the  average 
numbers  after  sndi  winters  as  the  last  They  are  tempted  from 
their  retreats  by  mild  or  sunny  davs,  and  fail  to  get  back  to  them 
from  various  causes ;  oft^  indeea,  they  are  devoured  by  birds  or 
spiders  on  the  alert  for  prev. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  it  should  be  stated  that  certain  species 
are  hardly  at  all  affected,  or  seldom,  by  the  variations  in  our 
English  winter.  This  is  the  case  with  some  of  the  subtezranean 
caterpillars  living  deep  down,  and  also  with  the  bulk  of  those 
feeding  within  pumts  or  under  bark.  Amongst  the  smaller  tribes 
of  moths,  such  as  the  Tineas,  the  seasonal  influences  are  less  notable 
than  amongst  the  luger  species..— J.  R.  S.  0. 

BATH   FLORAL   F£T£. 

SipmcBaR  6th  avd  7th. 

A  MOBS  picturesque  or  favourable  site  for  a  horticultural  exhibition 
than  the  Sydney  Gkodens,  Bath,  could  scarcely  be  desired,  and  a  great 
part  of  the  success  of  the  shows  held  there  is  doubtless  due  to  the 
Deauty  of  the  surroundings  furnishing  so  strong  an  additional  attrac- 
tion. Though  of  moderate  extent,  the  surface  of  the  grounds  is 
greatly  varied,  rising  considerably  towards  the  north,  whence  charm- 
ing glimpees  of  the  town  may  bie  obtained.  The  gardens,  moieover, 
are  very  convenient  (xf  access,  bemg  within  a  short  walking  distance 
of  the  principal  station  and  the  busiest  portion  of  the  town.  Some 
carc^  too,  is  exercised  to  avoid  as  much  as  possible  the  prevalent  f or- 
malitv  of  arrangement  at  exhibitions  grenerally,  for  at  Bath  the  tents 
are  phused  singly  in  different  parts  of  the  grounds^though  this  would 
prove  a  disadvantage  in  unfavourable  weather.  The  arrauffement  of 
the  exhibits,  too,  is  well  carried  out ;  but  the  system  of  affixing  the 
prize  cards  u  antiquated  and  cumbrous  in  the  extreme,  and  the  Com- 
mittee might  witii  considerable  profit  give  some  attention  to  the  South 
Kensingt^  method,  which  is  mcomparably  superior  to  the  one  they 
adopt. 

The  Exhibition  held  last  week  is  the  third  of  the  season,  but  was 
well  attended  both  by  exhibitors  and  visitors,  the  latter  being  espe- 
cially numerous,  as  the  weather  proved  extremely  fine — a  most  agre^ 
able  surprise  after  the  heavy  rains  of  the  preceding  day.  All  the 
chief  clnooes  were  well  represented,  one  large  marquee  being  devoted 
to  FuchsiaSi  stove  and  greenhouse  and  miscellaneons  plants ;  another 
of  similar  sue  to  Ferns,  smaller  classes,  and  cut  flowers ;  a  third  to 
fruit ;  and  the  fourth  to  stands  of  flowers,  bouquets,  Ac  In  all  seo- 
tions  the  exhibits  were  distinguished  by  their  freshness  and  good 
quality,  the  Fuchsias  and  cut  flowers  beiog  unusually  fine ;  but  some 
of  the  iruit  elinses  were  not  quite  so  satisnctoiy  as  might  be  desired, 
especially  the  white  Grapes,  which,  though  large,  were  very  unripe. 

^WAna«.— Yeiy  rerely  are  Fuchsias  shown  so  extensively  and 
well  as  they  are  at  Bath,  and  in  that  neighbourhood  where  their 
culture  is  quite  a  speciality  with  many  ^irdeners,  who  are  also 
perhaps  favoured  to  some  extent  by  the  climate.  Some  dozens  of 
nandsome  pyramidal  specimens  6  to  9  feet  high,  vigorous  in  the 
extreme,  evenly  but  not  formally  trained,  ana  most  profuselv 
flowered,  produced  an  effect  that  might  be  termed  unique ;  indeed, 
these  pUmts  constituted  the  leading  feature  of  the  Show.  Five 
dnsees  were  devoted  to  them^  the  principal  being  that  for  nine 
specimens  of  distinct  varieties,  m  whion  the  fintprixe  of  ten  guineas 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Lye,  gardener  to  the  Hon.  Mrs.  Hay,  who 
has  long  had  a  great  reputation  for  his  skill  in  Fuchsia  culture. 
His  plants  were  8  or  9  feet  high,  and  about  3  feet  in  diameter  at  the 
base,  conical  in  form,  and  abundantly  clothed  with  foliage  and 
fiowers  *i  in  fact,  they  were  as  even  and  beautiful  a  collection  as  could 
be  desired,  and  well  deserved  the  honours  accorded  them.  The  varie- 
ties were  Mrs.  Bright,  Thomas  King,  Mr.  Brooke,  Arabella.  Deal's 
Fkvourite,  Lye's  Favourite,  Annie,  Lustre,  Mr.  Hooper  Taylor,  and 
Charminfl^.  SCr.  O.  Snell,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Counsell,  was  a  ckiee 
second  with  well-grown  plants,  but  his  collection  as  a  whole  was 
not  quite  so  even  as  the  preceding,  though  they  were  very  prof usely 
flowered,  especially  the  varieties  Aralwlla,  Load  Me  Well,  Con- 
spioua,  Elegance,  and  Doel's  Favourite.  Mr.  H.  Jones,  gardener  to 
General  Boherty,  followed  with  healthy  plants,  and  bearing  abun- 
dance of  flowers,  but  the  specimens  were  less  symmetrical  uian  the 
others ;  Load  Me  Well,  Gaselle,  and  Oonspicua  were  the  most  note- 
worthy. 

For  six  plants  Mr.  G.  Tucker,  gardener  to  Capt  W.  P.  Clarke,  took 
the  lead,  staffing  abundantiy  flowered  specimens,  Load  Me  Well 
bemg  espedaliy  handsome,  luge,  and  healthy,  but  several  of  the 
others,  such  as  Miss  Emily  Doel,  Doel's  Favourite.  Arabella,  and 
Queen  Yictoria  were  rather  uneven,  Mr.  W.  J.  Mould,  gardener  to 
E.  0.  Bryant,  Esq.,  was  placed  second  with  plants  tibat  were  not 
formerly  trained  but  vigorous,  flowering  freely ;  Elegance,  ArabeUa, 
and  Cmiqueror  were  very  flnie.  Mr.  w.  C.  Drnmmond  was  third, 
staging  good  examples  of  Arabella  and  Doel's  Favourite.  The  best 
collections  of  four  were  from  Mr.  G-.  Oarraway ;  Mr.  J.  Riddick,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Finder ;  and  Mr.  a.  flaUet,  gardener  to  Mrs.  West^  all 
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of  whom  staffed  pimSsewortby  plsnts,  those  from  the  fint>named 
being  especiaUy  well-flowered  and  Tigoroiu.  For  a  single  specimen 
of  a  Ught-flowerad  yarietj  llr.  Snell  gained  the  chief  prise  with  a 
heantifal  example  of  Marginata  about  6  feet  high^not  too  rigidly 
trained,  and  weU  clothed  mth  foliage  and  flowers.  The  finest  smgle 
specimen  was,  however,  that  in  the  class  for  dark  rarieties,  Mr.  Qt, 
Qarraway  securing  the  chief  award  with  a  plant  of  Eleganoe  8  feet 
in  height  and  about  4  feet  wide  at  the  base,  well  ooyering  the  pot, 
and  thus  having  a  much  better  appearance  tnan  most  of  the  others, 
which  were  rather  too  narrow  and  formally  cylindricaL  The  plant 
was  as  healthy  and  yigorous  as  could  be  desired,  gndnally  tapering 
to  the  apex,  and  was  grandly  flowered. 

SUyve  and  Greenhouie  PlanCt. — Though  not  so  extensively  shown  as 
at  some  earlier  exhibitions  this  year,  the  majori^  of  the  planta 
staged  in  these  classes  were  distinguished  by  a  most  pleasing  fresh- 
ness and  health,  several  being  specimens  of  considerable  merit  in 
every  respect.  The  leading  class  was  that  for  nine  planta,  in  which 
Mr.  J.  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  easily  won  the  premier  award  with  one 
of  the  most  beautiful  collections  he  has  staged  this  year,  all  the 
planta  being  even,  vifforous,  and  exceedingly  well  flowned.  Ixora 
wDliamsi,  very  neat,  about  8  feet  in  diameter,  had  over  three  dozen 
fine  trusses ;  Ixora  Dnfii  had  twelve  full  trusses :  Erica  Hamocklana 
and  £.  Irb^na  were  in  beautiful  condition ;  Allamanda  nobilis,  A. 
Hendersoni,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  and  Stephanotis  florlbnnda 
were  similarly  good,  the  last  named  being  about  4  feet  in  diameter, 
admirably  trained  in  globular  form,  and  finely  flowered.  Hr.  Tudgey, 
gardener  to  J.  F.  G.  Williams,  Esq.,  Worcester,  was  a  close  second, 
but  his  planta  were  not  equal  to  tne  preceding,  except,  perhaps,  his 
admirable  examples  of  Dipladenia  hvbrida  and  Erica  Uhria  superba, 
both  of  which  were  in  flrst-rate  form;  Dipladenia  amabilis  and 
Anthnrium  Andreanum,  the  latter  with  seven  flue  spathes,  were  also 
notable.  Hr.  J.  Mould  was  third,  Dipladenias  Brearleyana  and  pro- 
fnsa  being  the  best.  The  best  collection  of  three  planta  was  con* 
trlbuted  by  Mr.  T.  Jolly,  who  was  deservedly  awarded  the  first  prize 
for  very  neat  specimens  of  Bongainvillea  glabra,  Btephanotis,  and 
Cassia  corymbosa,  the  last-named  of  globular  form,  about  8  feet  in 
diameter,  and  bearing  a  great  number  of  ita  bright  yellow  flowers. 
Mr.  Long,  gardener  to  C.  Gardiner,  Bsq^  had  the  best  single  specimen 
stove  plant,  a  very  fine  example  of  Ixora  Williamsi,  4  feet  high, 
healthy  and  well-flowered.  In  the  corresponding  class  for  a  green- 
house plant  Mr.  J.  Cypher  won  the  principal  awanl  with  a  globularly 
trained  plant  of  Bhododendron  Princess  Boval,  which  was  flnely 
flowered  and  in  superb  health,  being  greatly  admired  by  all  the 
visitors. 

ftru'foiiage  P2an<«.— The  entries  in  the  two  classes  devoted  to 
these  were  not  numerous,  but  all  the  collections  were  of  great  merit, 
especially  in  the  class  for  sixteen  specimens,  which  formed  an  import- 
ant part  of  the  display  in  the  large  Fuchsia  marquee.  In  this,  as 
with  the  stove  and  greenhouse  planta,  Mr.  Cypher  took  the  lead  with 
a  grand  lot  of  specimens  mostly  of  good  size,  as  vigorous  as  possible, 
and  the  Crotons  magnificently  coloured.  Amongst  them  those  most 
notable  for  their  size  and  flne  condition  were  the  Palms — TAfrAnti^ 
borbonica,  Eentia  Canterburyana,  and  Latania  rubra,  the  last-named 
being  in  superb  condition,  as  healthv  a  specimen  as  has  ever  been 
shown.  Croton  Queen  Victoria  4  feet  m  diameter  was  richly  coloured, 
as  were  also  C.  fasdatns  and  C.  maiesticus,  which  was  about  6  feet 
high  and  proportionate  diameter.  Clycas  Normanbrana,  Oycas  revo- 
Inta,  and  x  ncca  variegata  were  all  similarly  notable.  Mr.  Tudgey 
again  secured  the  second  plaoe  with  planta  of  great  size,  but  in  some 
cases  slightly  diflEerent  in  colour,  apparently  from  excessive  vigour ; 
Crotons  Queen  Victoria  and  the  broad-leaved  Morti  were,  however, 
unusually  fine.  Thrinax  elesantlBsima.  Areca  Versohaffeltii,  SeA- 
forthia  degans,  Cordyline  indivisa,  and  Cvcas  Kormanbyana  were 
well  grown  and  effective.  A  large  potful  of  Barracenia  purpurea 
was  another  remarkable  specimen,  the  planta  being  very  highly 
coloured.  Mr.  W.  C.  Drummond  followed  with  neat  healthy  speci- 
mens, amongst  which  Pandanus  javanieus  vaiiegatus  and  Theophrasta 
imperialis  were  the  most  remaruble. 

Ferns  were  not  represented  by  any  very  large  specimens,  but  a 
number  of  particularly  healthy  small  planta  were  staged  in  some  of 
the  collections,  thougn  the  effect  was  in  a  great  measure  spoiled  by 
their  crowded  appearance.  The  chief  class  was  for  twenty  planta, 
and  in  this  Osptam  Clark  was  placed  first  with  fresh  and  healthy 
samples ;  Adiantnms  gracillimum,  formosum,  farleyense,  and  pern- 


Asplenium  Belangeri  and  G-ymnogramma  calomelanos  being  well 
shown.  Mr.  W.  Ci  Drummond  took  the  third  prize  with  small  but 
healthy  specimens.  In  the  class  for  twelve  exotic  Ferns  Messrs.  W.  J. 
Mould,  Hi  Brooke,  Esq.,  and  F.  P.  Cox  were  the  prizewinners,  all  con- 
tributing vigorous  planta  of  moderate  size.  British  Ferns  were  exhi- 
bited by  Messrs.  A.  T.  Hall  and  F.  P.  Cox,  who  gained  the  first  and 
second  prizes  in  that  order,  both  staging  large  collections,  including 
several  rare  forms. 

Achimenes  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Marohant,  gardener  to 
J.  Murch.  Esq.,  who  won  the  leading  award  in  the  class  for  six  sped- 
mens  witu  neat  examples  about  18  inches  in  diameter  and  surprisinglT 
well  flowered.  Mauve  Queen,  hirsuta,  longiflora  alba,  Carl  Wool- 
forth,  Edmund  Boissier,  and  Dazzle  were  the  varieties,  forming  a  very 
good  ooUeotion.    Mr.  H.  Jones  was  second,  his  best  specimen  being 


Ambroise  Verschaffelt.  Mr.  A.  Hawkins,  gardener  to  Thos.  Jolly, 
Esq., followed  with  fair  specimens ;  but  this  exhibitor  staged  his  best 
productions  in  the  class  for  Cockscombs,  gaining  the  premier  award 
with  well-grown  planta,  the  **  combs  "  being  very  laree,  arched,  and 
richly  coloured,  relargoniums.  Gloxinias,  Tubeax>UB  Begonias,  and 
Petunias  were  numerous,  but  the  last-named  were  the  most  remark- 
able, the  planta  being  trained  on  flat  drcnlar  trellises  and  very  freely 
flowered. 

Cut  FhwerBj-~kn  important  feature  in  the  Exhibition  was  formed 
by  the  numerous  collections  in  the  classes  for  cut  flowers,  aU  being 
well  represented.  For  twenty-four  bunches  of  stove  and  greenhouse 
flowers  Mr.  Long  was  the  most  succe£sful  exhibitor^  winning  the  first 
prize  with  some  nandsome  blooms  of  Ixoras,  Franciaceas,  Poincianas, 
and  Bondeletias  amongst  others.  Mi.  G.  Howe,  gardener  to  Lewis 
Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Mr.  F.  Mould,  and  Mr.  Webb  followed  in  that  order. 
Dahlias  were  contributed  by  Messrs.  H.  Bush,  W.  Shaw,  G.  Horsel, 
and  J.  Hobbs  in  very  fine  form  :  the  Gladioli  from  Messrs.  Stephen 
Brown,  A.  A.  Walters,  J.  Wheeler,  and  Bird,  gardener  to  S.  Dobree, 
Eso.,  being  ako  of  considerable  merit.  Boees  were  very  bright,  fresh, 
and  of  good  substance,  especially  the  stands  from  Messrs.  Perkins 
and  Son,  Coventry,  Mr.  W.  Smith,  Kingswood,  Bristol,  Mr.  John 
Mattock,  Oxford,  and  Messrs.  Cross  A  Steer,  Salisbury.  Both  German 
and  French  Asters,  too,  were  superbly  showujparticularly  by  Messrs. 
W.  a  Hardine,  J.  Nation.  H.  Hooper,  A.  A.  Walters,  and  G.  Garra- 
way.  Table  decorations,  oouqueta,  and  stands  of  flowers  all  added 
greatly  to  the  extent  and  interest  of  the  Show. 

Frvit. — This  is  invariably  shown  extensively  and  well  fX  this  meet- 
ing, and  with  few  exceptions  there  was  no  diminution  in  eiUier 
quality  or  quantity.  Much  interest  was  centred  in  the  class  for  a 
collection  oi  twelve  varieties  of  fmita  exclusive  of  Pine  Apples. 
Here  the  competition  was  remarkably  dose,  only  a  point  or  two 
separating  the  first  three  collections.  Mr.  W.  H.  Bannister  staged 
fair  examples  of  Bowood  Muscata  and  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  good 
fmita  of  William  Tilleiy  and  another  Melon,  and  Chancellor  and 
Noblesse  Peaches,  Pitmaston  Orange  and  White  Newington  Necta- 
rines, Victoria  Plums,  Morellos,  Fin,  and  Doyenn^  Bonssodi  Pears, 
all  in  good  condition,  and  was  awarded  the  first  prize.  Mr.  G.  Howe, 
gardener  to  L.  Fry,  Esq.,  M.P.,  though  awarded  the  second  prize 
might  well  have  been  placed  equal  first^  his  admirable  collection  oom- 
prising  good  Bowood  Muscata  and  Laay  Downes'  Grapes  (the  latter 
not  being  in  season  militated  against  him),  good  Melons,  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Plums,  fine  White  Turkey  Figs,  and  poor  Apricota.    Mr. 

A.  Miller,  gardener  to  W.  Lon^^,  Esq.,  MJP.,  followed  with  a  fine  col- 
lection but  lacking  variety.  His  Black  Alicantes  were  fine,  but  Bla(dc 
Hamburghs  were  weak.  He  also  staged  a  fine  dish  of  Sir  C.  Napier 
Strawbenies  and  good  Peaches.  Mr.  W.  Fisher  was  awarded  the 
fourth  prize. 

For  eight  bunches  of  Grapes  in  four  varieties  the  premier  award 
went  to  Mr.  W.  Nash^  gardener  to  His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Beaufort ; 
but  in  point  of  quahty  this  exhibit  was  surpassed  by  the  collection 
staged  by  Mr.  W.  Hazard,  gardener  to  J.  Chaffin,  Esq.  Mr.  Nash  had 
fine  examples  of  Black  AEcante,  Black  Hamburgh,  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, and  Lady  Downes,  while  the  second-prtM  lot  staeed  by  Mr. 
Hazard  ooxuristed  of  perfect  examples  of  Meredith's  Ahcante,  and 
good  West's  St.  Peter%,  Madresfield  Court,  and  Lady  Downes.  Tha 
thirdprize  in  this  class  went  to  Mrs.  S.  Broadley,  and  the  fourth  to 
Mr.  Bl.  Jones,  gardener  to  General  Doherty.  With  three  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  J.  GKbson.  eardener  to  Mrs.  Miller,  was  first, 
being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Miller,  both  staging  creditably.  Mr. 
H.  Atheiston,  sardener  to  the  Misses  Braokenridge,  was  a  good  third. 
For  two  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Mr.  T.  King,  gardener  to 

B.  V.  Leach,  Esq.,  was  flrst,  his  bunches  being  small  but  even  and 
good.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  lintern,  gardener  to 
W.  Butler,  Esq.,  and  the  third  to  Mrs.  W.  Willis.  Mr.  J.  Gibson  had 
the  best  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  the  bunches  being  of  good 
size  and  the  berries  even  and  fairly  well  coloured.  Mr.  G.  yf,  Sh  Jtmi, 
gardener  to  W.  B.  Waite,  Esq.,  followed  with  very  flne  bunches  but 
scarcely  ripe ;  while  Mr.  Nash's  very  flne  bhird-prize  bunches  were 

Suite  green.  In  the  Any  other  white  class  Mr.  J.  Loosemore,  gar- 
ener  to  W.  Cooper.  Esq.,  took  the  lead  with  Foster's  Seedling  in 
good  condition;  Mr.  W.  Willis  following  with  small  bunches  of 
Bnckland  Sweetwater,  and  Mrs.  8.  Broadley  took  the  third  prize.  In 
the  corresponding  class  for  black  varieties  Mr.  Nash  easily  secured 
the  flrst  prize  with  handsome  perfectly  coloured  Black  Alicante. 
Mr.  W.  Hazard  followed  with  good  Madresfield  Court,  the  third  prize 
going  to  Mr.  Miller.  Melons  were  shown  in  great  numbers,  but  tiie 
maiority  were  very  indifferent.  Mr.  Bannister  staged  the  best  green- 
flesn— a  good  example  of  William  Tillery,  the  remaining  prizes  going 
to  Mr.  T.  TUley,  gardener  to  Col.  Colgrave,  Mr.  J.  Weston,  garaener 
to  the  Bev.  C.  C.  Layard,  and  Mr.  W.  Bnnidge  in  the  order  given. 
Mr.  Nash,  Mrs.  Broadley,  Mr.  E.  T.  Pocock^  and  Mr.  H.  Jones  were 
the  winners  in  the  class  for  Any  other  variety  of  Melons.  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  were  well  shown.  The  best  dish  of  nine  fmita  of  the 
former  was  staged  by  Mr.  S.  CotteLvariety  Boyal  George:  Mr.  G. 
Pymm,  gardener  to  J.  Goldsmith.  Esq.,  following  with  Walburton 
Admirable.  Mr.  Nash  staffed  BMrin^n  in  good  condltioujand  was 
placed  first  in  the  dass  for  six  fruits.  M^srs.  T.  King,  H.  Lewis, 
and  J.  Biddiok  were  the  other  successful  exhibitors  in  this  dass. 
Mr.  G.  Pymm  with  highly  coloured  Lord  Napier  was  first  for  nine 
Nectarines,  Messrs.  W.  Carpenter,  W.  Nash,  and  W.  Winters  securing 
the  remainmg  prizes.    In  toe  class  for  six  fmita  Mr.  T.  King  took  the 


)awl  with  good  PriDM  olW^ci )  Mr.  H.  Lawu,  nnkiwr  to  S.  OMtle, 
Eu.,  following  witb' Htuuwton  Orangt:  tlu  uuxi  prlM  going  to  Hi. 
A.  McEaj,  gardenei  to  B.  W<uiiieil«f ,  £«q.  Flnma  were  well  ■hovn 
intheoluaeideTotcd  totham.  U««u*.  J.  Lje,  A.  BeaTU,  A.T.  Bill, 
uid  H.  JonsB  receited  Uie  awardi  u  nuned  for  Qreen  Gigea  i  whila 
for  on;  other  deaiert  rarietr  Hi.  J.  Btrjer  took  the  lead  with 
well-ripened  Ooe'i  Ootden  Drop,  tjte  nntiolug  priiea  going  to  Ur.  W. 
Iiong,  gardener  to  C.  Gardiner,  Eaq^  and  Ur.  T.  King.  With  a  cnli- 
narr  vatietj-  Tii.  J.  Carpenter  was  brat,  Mwara.  A.  T.  Hatl  and 
J.  Bicketta  takine  the  ram^nlng  piiiea,  the  large  fmlted  Toiietr 
known  ai  FonthilToi  Fond'a  BeeiUing  being  the  (aTonriCe. 

Peat*  were  ahown  in  sreat  nnmbers  and  good  in  qaali^.  Mr.  W. 
Winten  took  the  lead  with  three  dlifaea,  the  Tarietiea  being  Williama' 
Bon  CbrStkn,  Beorr^  d'AmanliB,and  Albertiiie.  ThercmiiniDg  piiie* 
waw  awarded  to  Heaan.  A.  BeaTii,  H.  Martin,  and  W.  J.  amith,  all 
■taging  cceditabtf.  Single  diabea  were  sUeed  b;  twentr-eeTen  tx- 
Ublton,  The  flnb  priie  went  to  Ur.  U.  Uartin  for  W&Uama'  Bon 
Obrttien,  the  aecond  to  Mr.  E.  Hall  for  Benrrfi  d'AmanliJ,  the  other 
jvizewinnen  beln^  Meun.  B.  Thomaa  aid  H.  BcitIi.  Applei  wen 
■oarcelT  ao  plentiful  u  nanal,  the  only  Tarietj  exteniiTelj  ehown 
being  Lord  gaffieJd.  The  bat  a<z  diihee  were  itaged  br  Mr.  BeaTta, 
these  ooniiatinK  at  Tankard  Oodlin,  BleoheiM  Pippin.  Haltandbtiry, 
Lord  Suffield,  American  New  Town  and  Hibeton  Pipnln.  The  other 
priiea  were  taken  by  Ueura,  W.  J.  Smith,  A,  T.  &11  and  J.  Qod- 
dud.  There  were  thlrty-m  dUbes  in  the  claai  loi  a  cnlinarj  Apple, 
XiOrd  Suffield  being  the  prerailing  rarlety.  The  prixea  were  awarded 
'-  " "    "^  :llanf,  H.  8.  button,  and  E.  Salter  in  the 


aUeaui. 


»a.'^^ 


W,  Bhellari 


Moiello 
and  E.  T. 
R.  Martin ; 


le  group  at  one  end  o(  the  plant  tent,  ani . 
were  greatlr  admimd.  Ur.  Q.  Garraway,  Lower  Bwaniwiek,  Bath, 
had  Bome  fine  lingls  Dahlia* ;  Uenra.  CroM  A  Steer,  Saliibiirr, 
hloona  of  the  white  OloTe  Oamattoa  The  Ooramor.  Mr.  H.  Hoopn 
of  Bath  hftd  Urge  ttandi  of  dngle  DahUaa  and  Ponilaa, 


ORCHIDS  IN  SEPTEMBER. 
.  WAXXBQie  and  damping-down  will  require  to  be  rerT-  catcfnllr 
doDB  now.  It  ihonld  b«  attended  to  before  noon,  and  the  boaaea 
aUow«d  to  bectnne  dir,  ventilatiDg  tnelj  on  e*erj  aTailable 
ooc^on,  doling  the  Burt  Indian,  HexlcMi,  oi  CatUeya  and 
Dendtobinm  hon«ea  about  3  P.m.,  and  In  tbe  cool  hooae  the 
ventilation  maj  be  lednced  an  bom  later. 

The  Dendrobiams  which  bare  flniahed  their  growths,  tnch  as 
D.  OMiinode,  D.  cbrysotozntn,  D.  Pienidti,  and  D.  Waidlanniu, 
abonld  now  be  lemoTed  into  a  cooler  and  drier  atmoepbere. 
Calantlke  vestita  rubra,  C  reaiita  lnt«a,  and  C.  Veitdiii  ate  pro- 
dndag  their  tf&M.  Th^  ahoold  be  kept  sear  the  gUM,  and 
will  be  greatly  aNlat«d  byalibeialnippty  of  liqnid  manure,  which 
will  eninie  a  good   "    '        "  "  -     '  — "■      ""' — 

Uotrior  is  bearing  It 

rrp1e*lipped  flOWeiv-     ^.^pripeuiimi  ABaoBTUuite,  v,  v/njouMuuui, 
UTbatnm  pnrpnratnn,  C.  EarriaJannni,  C.  Boeilij,  0.  Sedenii, 
0.  Teztllarinm,  are  now  flnety  in  bloom. 

Deadrobinnt  blgibbnoi  now  bears  Its  rich  ro^  pntpla  blosioms, 
nail  requires  consideiable  warmth  and  uoistore,  and  thrive*  well 
exposed  to  the  inn,  D.  cht7*anthtini  la  lioh  with  ita  dnx^ing 
inke*  ti  loTsly  golden  flowers,  whose  bean^  i*  be*t  seen  when 
the  plant  is  nroended  in  a  hanging  baaket.  D.  fomoenm  ia 
eabaling  a  delidow  peifiiine  fmn  ns  iraie  white  flowers  with 
Tellow-centied  lip.  llie  soaNe  D.  tnadenlnin  is  bearing  its 
tnetly  trnaies  of  small  while  floweri,  whtdi  coatinoe  in  per- 
fection for  abont  a  fottni^t,  and  are  extlenn^  nscjul  for  cutting, 
liielia  Perrinii  and  P.  major  with  ttieii  beautiiltil  rosy  lilac  Bowers 
are  blooming  finely,  and  last  about  three  weelts.  I^  "•^ 

The  lliltonias  are  making  a  good  di^lay,  the  following  being 


with  Golden  Pippin,  Mr.  J.  Booee  following 

othtrprlaei  were  taken  by  Mrs.  Beard  and  Mr.  H.  B«'i 

Chemea  were  well  ehown  by  Mesars.  F.  Coi,  H 

PoUoOk  ;■  Pllberte  by  Mesera.  W.  Burridge,  K  Salt-,^-.^  ...  -.«u^  , 

snd'ITats  by  Heasn.  W.  Fiober,  J.  Gk)ddard,  and  W.  Burridge,  the 

prixti  being  awarded  in  the  order  named  in  each  instanoe. 

Vegttailn.-~Tbfe  were  well  shown  by  both  gardeneis  and  cot- 
ttgere,  the  exhibits  in  both  instBDcea  being  moat  creditable.  The 
gardeners'  clan  for  twelve  votietie*  waa  partionlarly  good.  Ur.  H. 
Hoott  was  a  good  Snt  with  a  collection  conaiiting  of  Autumn  Giant 
Oanlifloweri,  Improved  White  Celery,  Trophy  Tomatoei,  Telephone 
Peaa,  Champion  Scarlet  Bnnnen,  International  Sidney  FoMtoea, 
Qneen  of  the  West  Marrows,  Improved  Beading  Onions,  BarlySiz- 
weeka  Tumlpa,  and  Word's  Improved  Qreeo-leaTed  Beet.  Ur.  W.  O. 
Tylee  was  a  close  second,  hia  collection  inolodlag  very  similar  vaiie- 
ties.    The  third  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  6.  Smith,  and  an  extra 

Sriie  to  Mr.  F.  March.  Messrs.  M.  Bomfield,  J.  FolUrd,  gwdener  to 
.  J.  Pictor,  Esq.,  and  W.  Willis  ware  the  inceeestnl  eihibitraa  ot 
nine  varieties  ot  vegetsbtee ;  and  Messrs.  Q.  fiickets,  G.  Horsell,  and 
J.  Lye  of  ail  varietiea,  the  eihibits  generally  being  Very  meritorions. 
Mmoellaneons  exhibits,  though  not  very  nnmenras,  were  at  note- 
worthy merit,  the  most  Important  being  ttie  following.    The  Hoses, 


very  conspicnons— H.  bioolor,  with  it*  white  Sowers  with  vidkl- 
spotted  lip ;  it.  Clowesii,  with  cboodate-barred  yellow  bloona 
with  violet-spotted  Up ;  U.  Candida,  yellow,  white-lipped  flowers ; 
H.Uoraliaaa,  deep  violet  JonqQil-scenledbloaaonis;  H.Begnelil, 
white  and  roae>oolonred  flowers  ;  U.  BegnelU  purpurea,  ddicate 
rose-coloured  blooms  with  purple  orimsoo  lip ;  M.  spectaUli*^ 
creamy  white  with  violet  and  white  Up.  ThMe  Miltonla*  a» 
best  grown  in  shallow  pans  with  good  rough  fibrons  peat,  from 
which  the  earth  should  be  shaken,  charcoal  and  sphagnum  nam, 
with  a  good  aupply  of  water.  They  grow  well  and  flower  freely 
on  blocks,  but  require  more  attention  as  legaids  dipping  when 
grown  in  this  way. 

Odontoglossnm  mbeicens  is  a  pretty  small-floweringOdontaglo^ 
and  Is  flowering  well  now,  and  when  grown  in  a  mas*  Is  very 
effective.  It  proves  very  usefnl  for  cutting,  and  ia  of  easy  onltnrs. 
A  rich  display  is  at  present  obtained  from  the  white  purple- 
nMtted  flowers  of  Odontwlossum  AadetMiali ;  the  txown-saotted 
light  gieen  blooms  of  O.  Uotootense,  with  white  or  toaa-oolouTed 
lip  acoordlng  to  variety ;  tbe  large,  ridt  yellow,  wUtUi-lipped 
flowen  of  O.  grande  ;  Uie  pure  white  aimson-ipriokled  blooms 
of  O.  nnvium ;  the  straw-coloured  flowers  of  O.  BchUeperianom ; 
and  tbe  numerous  deUcate  bloaaoma  of  O.  Fescatorei  with  their 
charming  mixture  of  loes  and  white. 

Oncidium  PapUio,  with  iU  buUerfly-like  bright  yellow  and 
brown  cdourad  blooms,  is  in  good  coodiliou,  as  is  also  0.  omi- 
thorhynchnm  with  its  masses  ol  piel^  nay  white  flowers  ex- 
haling a  dcliciouB  odour.    O.  varioosun  is  pnshiog  up  its  splke% 


Vanda  Balemanii,  T.  cmrulea,  T.  lamellata,  T.  snavis,  T.  tricolor, 
and  T.  trieolco'  insignis  are  all  in  bloom,  tbe  last  three  flowering 
regularly  twice  a  year,  tbe  colour*  of  the  flowers  being  richer  in 
hue  in  autumn  than  in  the  spring. 

Zygopetalnm  Gantierii  wltb  its  bright  green  and  brown  violet- 
lipped  flowers,  and  Z.  graminenm  with  white  and  purple  Uooma, 
are  boUi  in  condition,— Obchidibt. 


IKBTEAS  of  giving  a  mere  list  of  prixewlnners  at  the  Intbb> 
VATIOHAL  Show  that  opened  at  Edinburgh  yesterday  (Wed- 
nesday) by  telegraphic  report,  we  have  [decided  to  give  a  oam> 
plete  critical  report  of  the  Exhibition  next  week,  as  this  will,  we 
preaume,  be  most  agreeable  to  our  readers,  and  certainly  of  greater 
service  to  them  than  a  skeletonised  accoimt  of  the  awaida. 

The  Cataloqub  or  Exhibition  Boses  of  the  Natiooal 

Boae  Society  is  a  very  nielul  comfdlation.  The  Sub-Ounmittae 
appointed  to  prepare  tbe  work  have  been  gnided  by  the  fallowing 
principles  :— 1,  To  admit  but  very  few  Boses  which  are  known 
to  be  of  extremely  delicate  growth.  2,  As  r^ard*  the  newer 
varieties,  to  insert  only  those  which  have  been  grown  extenrirely 
enough  for  an  accurate  eatimate  to  be  formed  of  their  valoo, 
S,  In  bracketing  Boses  as  synonymow,  to  be  guided  neither  by 
((diage  nor  habit  of  growth,  but  simply  bj  the  siinUaii^  of 
flowers.  Upwards  ot  a  hundred  Hybrid  Perpetoals  'an  named 
alphabetically,  and  aocnrately  and  soberly  described ;  upwards 
of  forty  Teas  and  Noisettes  and  one  Bourbon  Bose— tbe  extremely 
useful  Souvenir  de  la  **■'"■'—"  Tbe  catalogue  can  be  had  poet 
free  for  six  penny  stamps  from  the  H<m.  Secretaries,  Ber.  B,  H, 
D'Ombrain,  Westwell  Tlcange,  Ashfoid,  Kent;  and  Edmld 
Slawley,  Esq.,  Lncknow  HoasC)  Addisoombe,  Croydon. 

UuBBB.  J.  Tkitoh  k  Bona,  King's  Boad,  ChelMa,  have 

•snt  ns  a  copy  of  an  Italian  edition  of  th^  "UahuAL  or  Oo- 
inrnLS,"  whkh  has  been  translated  by  Sigsor  fflovanni  Bada  ai 
the  horticultural  firm  of  Bada,  Milan.    It  appear*  to  have  been 


fuffafnlly  rendered,  is  well  printed,  and  will  torn  a  Taloable 
addidon  to  Italian  hortionltnial  Utezatnie. 


Wa  ha^e  leoeiTedtlie  schedule  of  prisea  of  the  Habbobnb 

AND  DiSTBlCT  POTATO  BZHIBITZOH,  whioh  is  to  be  held  on  the 
15th  and  16th  in  the  Masonic  Hall,  Harbome,  near  Birmingham. 
A  silrer  cop  Taloa  £10  Ib  provided  for  twelve  yarieties  of  Potatoes, 
and  three  prises  in  mon^  are  offered  in  each  of  the  twenty 
classes.  Messrs.  Sutton,  Messrs.  Webb^  and  Mr.  Meiris  also  give 
special  prizes  f6r  competition.  Mr.  G.  Stacy,  York  Street^  Har- 
bome, is  the  Hon.  Seoietaiy  of  the  Society. 

—  In  a  note  on  Lettucbs  an  experienced  gardener  says 
Webbs'  Snmmerhill  and  Snttona*  Marvel  are  his  two  fayonrite 
kinds.  They  are  both  large,  well-flayoared,  and  crispy.  Cabbage 
Lettuce  for  sammer  and  Ck>8  Lettuces  for  winter  are  what  he 
endeayonrs  to  provide.  He  further  remarks : — "  Clean  open  sor- 
fsoes  and  plenty  of  space  between  the  plants  or  crops  are  roles 
which  should  be  well  attended  to  in  the  kitchen  garden  this 
antnnm,  as  most  of  the  plants  are  inclined  to  be  soft  in  growth, 
and  if  a  severe  winter  comes  on  crowded  tender  crops  it  may 
leave  ns  without  vegetables." 

M1E8SB&  Jakes  Cabteb  k  Co.  have  sent  ns  specimen 

blooms  of  their  select  strain  of  Smpbbbb  PErrT72iiA&  These 
flowers  are  representative  of  a  collection  of  nearly  ten  thousand 
plants  grown  in  pots  for  seed  in  their  nurseries  at  Perry  Hill. 
The  variety  is  very  gieat,  and  we  know  not  which  to  admire  most 
—the  pencilled,  laoe-edged,  green-edged,  or  double  rosette  forms. 
All  of  them  are  undoubtedly  very  fine,  the  diversity  of  colour 
being  extraordinary,  the  markings  of  the  rayed  flowers  well 
defined,  while  the  selfs  and  edged  varieties,  both  double  and 
single^  are  well  formed  and  of  good  substance.  We  never  saw 
a  more  beautiful  collection. 

—  A  oobbbspondbnt,  writing  in  reference  to  the  Apple 
CHOP,  observes.:— « The  American  Apple  crop  will  be  even  less 
than  the  abnormally  poor  one  of  the  past  year.  The  exoeesive 
lainlsll  at  what  is  known  to  growers  as  the  setting-time  destroyed 
the  extraordinaiy  promise  of  the  spring.  The  English  crop  is  the 
worst  seen  during  the  last  ten  yearB»  and  prices  will  rule  high 
aoooidingly.  The  news  from  Canada,  however,  is  of  a  more  cheer- 
ful character,  and  producers  and  exporters  have  the  prospect  of 
high  prices  and  corresponding  profits." 

Msflsna.  Jambs  Dickson  5c  Sons  of  Chester  write  :— 

**  We  send  for  your  inspection  a  small  sprig  of  our  new  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana  '  SiLYBB  QusBN.'  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  and  of 
neati  compact^  pyramidal  growth.  Of  course  you  will  take  into 
consideration  that  in  Chester  we  have  much  smoke  from  rail- 
way works,  &C.,  which  afEect  the  appearance  of  all  variegated 
plmts  in  our  nurseries.  We  have  been  awarded  a  first-class  cer- 
tificate for  it  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society."  The  sprey  has 
an  attractive  silvery  appearance,  and  is  certainly  not  defective  in 
vigour.  Good  specimens  on  lawns  will  be  highly  onuunental,  and 
there  is  reason  to  believe  that  the  variety  will  prove  worthy  of  the 
lumour  it  has  received. 

—  Mb.  F.  a.  Fawkbs^  Mansion  House  Buildings,  4,  Queen 
Yictoria  Street,  writes  :—**  In  travelling  about  the  country  I  have 
met  with  numerous  gardenen  who  have  expressed  a  desire  to 
purchase  my  book  on  *  Hobtioultubal  Buildings,*  but  could 
not  ailord  to  do  so  (the  published  price  being  lOf .  Gd.).  Actuated 
by  a  desire  to  assist  the  fraternity  as  much  as  I  can,  I  beg  to 
intimate  that  I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  place  at  your  disposal 
a  hundred  copies  of  the  above  work  f6r  distribution  to  any  bond 
fide  gardenen  who  may  choose  to  apply  to  you  for  them  at  S#. 
each  copy  (which  is  under  actual  cost  price).  Any  applications 
by  post  must  be  accompanied  by  \i.  extra  to  pay  the  postage  of 
the  book." 


Belativb  to  a  good  whitb  Gladiolus  for  planting  with 

G.  brenchlejrensis,  required  by  ^' A.  B.,"  a  correspondent  recom* 
mends  Mrs.  Neville,  which  is  ivory  white  faintly  flaked  with  violet^ 
and  is  described  as  a  free  grower,  cheap,  and  effective.  Mr.  Eel« 
way  also  recommends  the  same  variety  as  suitable  for  the  purpose 
in  question. 

"  W.  B.  H."  desires  to  know  the  name  and  address  of  the 

firm  or  gardener  who  laid  out  the  flower  beds  in  front  of  West- 
minster Abbey. 

— —  Alludino  to  vbobtablbs,  a  correspondent  observes : — 
"  The  season  of  1882  will  long  be  remembered  as  being  very  un- 
favourable for  some  crops,  such  as  Apples  and  Potatoes^  but 
vegetables  generally  are  by  no  means  scarce  or  of  inferior  quality. 
We  are  inclined  to  regard  the  season  as  most  favourable  for  vege- 
tables, as  the  crops  are  abundant  and  better  than  they  usually  are 
in  drier  seasons." 

—  Mb.  H.  G.  Smtth,  horticultural  sundriesmen,  17A,  The 
Goal  Yard,  Druiy  Lane,  W.O.,  has  sent  us  a  sample  of  Obchid 
peat.  It  is  a  dean,  sweet,  compressed,  yet  yielding  mass  of 
fibre,  just  what  Orchid  growers  delight  in  when  potting  their 
plants.  It  is  of  a  texture  for  receiving  any  quantity  of  fibres 
while  the  chance  of  its  being  rendered  sour  is  extremely  remote. 
Wherever  Orohids  are  grown  a  supply  of  such  material  as  this  is 
indispensable,  as  with  it  and  good  attention  the  plants  will 
flourish. 

"NOBTH  TOBK"  writes:— <* We  are  experiencing  some 

of  the  effects  of  our  unsettled  climate.  Helleboms  olympicus  and 
H.  atro-rubens  are  now  in  full  bloom,  and  others  are  throwing 
up  their  flower  stems,  giving  us  the  idea  of  autumn  rather  than 
Christmas  Boses." 


The  same  correspondent  observes — *'  We  have  on  a  south 

wall  a  veiy  flue  tree  of  the  Winteb  Nblis  Peab.  In  early 
summer  it  was  much  affected  with  aphides ;  then  followed  mildew, 
next  the  falling  of  the  leaves,  and  now,  the  b^fhming  of  Septem- 
ber, it  is  breaking  into  young  growth  and  is  in  full  bloom,  being 
left  without  fruit  this  season.  In  all  probability  we  shall  be  left 
without  next  year  also." 

— —  The  correspondent  who  sent  us  a  spray  of  Kbnnedta 
Mabbtatt^,  which  was  flgured  in  this  Journal  on  page  341  of 
the  last  volume,  informs  us  that  he  has  saved  some  seed,  which  he 
will  be  happy  to  forward  to  anyone  interested  in  the  plant.  Ap- 
plications to  be  forwarded  to  this  office,  addressed  to  the  Editor. 

^—  The  Intebnational  Potato  EzHiBniON  will  be  opened 
on  Wednesday  next  at  1  P  jc.  by  the  Lord  Mayor,  who  will  be 
accompanied  by  the  Sheriffs  and  the  promoters  of  the  fixhibitioo* 
Luncheon  wiU  be  served  at  2  pjc.  The  Judges  are  desired  to  be 
ready  for  work  at  11  A.X.  precisely. 

— -  *<  J.  H."  writing  on  Wasps  says— <*  Bad  as  the  season  has 
been  in  fruit,  wasps  have  come  to  devour  what  little  there  is. 
Trap  as  we  may — ^turpentine,  pandOn,  sit  up  and  dig  out  in  the 
might,  the  cry  is,  They  come.  Up  to  the  second  week  in  August 
we  scarcely  saw  a  wasp,  but  to  our  surprise  they  came,  and  they 
stay  night  and  day ;  and  the  only  consolation  I  have  is  that  they 
will  leave  us  when  they  have  devoured  what  we  have— the 
thieves." 

The  Annual  Cryptogamic  Meeting  of  the  Eppino  Fobbst 

Natubalibts*  Field  Club  will  be  held  on  Satnrday,  the  23rd 
inst,  in  the  northern  section  of  Epping  Forest  (High  Beach, 
Monk  Woods,  Theydon  Woods,  dec.)  The  following  well-known 
botanists  have  promised  their  valuable  aid  as  referees  and  direc- 
tors at  the  meeting :— For  Fong^ — Dr.  M.  0.  Cooke,  M«A.,  F.L.S^ 
ICr.  James  English,  C.  B.  Plowright,  Esq.,  M.R.C.S.  (of  King's 
Lynn),  Dr.  Spunell,  Worthington  G.  Smith,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  F.BJI.8., 
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M.AJ.,  Dr.^.  T.  Wharton,  M.A.,  F.L.S.  For  Mo8se«,  Lichens, 
and  Phanserogama— Professor  Bonlger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.,  Dr.  Braiih- 
waite,  F.L.S.,  F.B.M.S.,  kc,  B.  M.  Holmes,  Esq.,  F.L.S.,  W.  W. 
Beeres,  Ksq.,  F.B.M.S.  The  Clnb  will  assemble  in  the  Woods 
about. one  o*eIock,  the  rendezToos  being  the  large  sedgy  glade  in 
Monk  Wood.  Tea  will  be  proTided  for  members  and  Tisitors,  after 
which  a  discussion  of  the  gatherings  and  discoyeries  of  the  day 
will  take  place,  and  the  following  papers  and  notes  will  be  read  ; 
"  Some  Observations  npon  the  Reproduction  of  the  Uredines,"  by 
C.  B.  Plowright,  M.B.aS.  **0n  the  Bhixocarpeae,"  by  Prof. 
Bonlger,  F.L.S.,  F.G.S.  "On  Fairy  Binge,"  by  Worthington  G. 
Smith,  F.L.6.,  F.B.H.S.  "On  Marine  Alga:,"  by  E.  M.  Holmes, 
F.L.S.  - "  Fungi  as  Food,"  by  Dr.  Wharton,  M.A.,  F.L.8.  Persons 
desirous  of  joining  the  party  can  obtain  all  particulars  and  in- 
structions by  communicating  as  soon  as  possible  with  Mr.  W. 
Cole,  Buckhnrst  HiU. 

"  Salopian  "  writes : — *'  Would  some  of  your  correspon- 
dents state  if  they  consider  yellow  A  aoOD  COLOUR  TO  U8B  IN 
TABLB  DXCOBATiONR  under  gas  or  any  artificial  light  1  I  have 
seen  it  stated,  I  believe  by  Mr.  E.  Luckhur&t  in  the  Journal,  that 
it  is  not  a  good  colour  to  use,  while  sereral  of  my  friends  who 
have  been  prizewinners  assert  that  it  is.  Perhaps  this  question 
may  elicit  information  from  one  or  two  sources  that  would  be 
oonclusiye." 

—  In  reference  to  the  yariability  of  the  Bobe  Madame 
Gabbiel  Luizbt,  "  DUCKWING  "  writes  :— "  Possibly  the  charac- 
ter of  this  Bose  yaries  under  different  circumstances.  Oo  my  two 
original  plants  purchased  on  Manetti  stocks  in  1879  I  have  about 
a  dozen  buds  and  blooms ;  on  nine  standards  budded  in  1880  and 
1881  I  haye  a  single'  bloom  among  them.  On  Magna  Charta, 
which  its  raiser  considers  doubtful  as  a  Perpetual,  I  haye  eight 
blooms  on  one  stand,  one  on  another,  and  none  on  the  remaining 
eighteen."  "A  Kobthbbn  Ahatbub"  also  writes :—"  A  plant 
of  Bose  Madame  Gabriel  Luizet,  from  which  I  formerly  had  one 
or  two  beautiful  blooms,  is  at  present  set  with  five  bud?,  two  of 
which  should  expand  within  a  week."  And  the  Be  v.  J.  A. 
Williams,  Alderminster  Vicarage,  sends  us  two  flowering  shoots  of 
this  Bose,  stating,  "  You  will  see  where  I  haye  cut  flowers  earlier 
in  the  season.  I  haye  but  four  plants  of  this  Bose,  and  but  one  of 
them  is  really  a  Perpetual.  I  haye  budded  from  this  one  only. 
This  one  tree  is  a  thorough  Perpetual."  Mr.  J.  Brown,  Great 
Doodf,  Beigate,  also  writes  : — "  In  a  recent  issue  *  D.,  Deal^  ex- 
pressed some  doubt  as  to  the  aboye  Bose  being  perpetual.  I  beg 
to  say  that  I  haye  cut  two  blooms  of  it  during  the  last  few  days, 
and  haye  other  buds  showing.  It  has  also  flowered  recently  in  a 
neighbouring  rosarian's  garden  ;  therefore  it  has  a  tendency  to  be 
perpetual,  but  not  so  free  as  many  yarieties.  No  doubt  by  bud- 
ding from  those  shoots  which  flower  in  autumn  would  tend  to 
make  it  more  perpetual." 

The  July  number  of  the  AgrieuUurdl  Students'  Gaitette 

(Boyal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester)  contains  an  article  by 
Professor  £.  Einch  on  the  Soy  Bean  (Sqja  hispida).  This 
Bean,  of  which  there  are  a  dozisn  or  more  yarieties  known  in  the 
Bast,  is  yery  largely  used  as  an  article  of  food  in  Japan  and  China, 
where  it  is  manufactured  not  only  into  soy,  now  exported  in  con- 
siderable quantities  to  Europe,  but  also  into  bean  cheese  and 
other  forms  of  food.  The  Sjy  Bean  in  its  proximate  composi- 
tion approaches  more  nearly  to  animal  food  than  any  other  known 
yegetable  production,  being  singularly  rich  in  fat  and  in  albumi- 
noids, and  it  is  therefore  a  yaluable  adjunct  to  the  food  of  the 
almost  yegetarian  Japanese.  Of  late  years,  especially  since  the 
Vienna  International  Exhibition,  many  efforts  haye  been  made  to 
acclimatise  this  Bean  in  yarious  parts  of  the  European  continent, 
chiefly  in  Hungary  and  (Germany.  France  and  Italy  haye  also 
attempted  it,  and  some   of  the  experiments  haye  been  fairly 


snooessfol.  We  notice  that  Professor  Kinch  is  trying  to  grow 
some  of  the  yarieties  in  the  botanic  garden  at  Cirencester ;  and 
though  our  climate  is  probably  too  uncertain  and  the  temperature 
often  too  low  for  most  of  the  yarieties  to  attain  perfection,  still  if 
any  of  them  could  be  acclimatised  a  yaluable  leguminous  cross 
would  be  added  to  our  present  list  The  paper  contains  detailed 
analyses  of  the  Bean  as  grown  in  different  countries,  of  seyeral  of 
the  foods  made  from  it,  of  its  straw,  which  is  a  useful  fodder,  and 
of  the  ash  of  the  bean  and  straw.^iV^«r«). 


CANKEB  IN  MELONS. 


This  is  often  yery  troublesome  among  late  crops  of  Melons, 
and  is  most  prevalent  among  the,  apparently,  most  healthy  and 
yigorous  plants,  and  especially  so  in  dull  weather.  The  plants 
look  the  picture  of  health  until  a  bright  day  comes,  when  they 
suddenly  fla^,  and  no  attention  will  reyiye  them.  But  the  expe- 
rienced cultiyator  will  detect  the  disease  on  its  flrst  appearance, 
when  the  bark  takes  the  form  of  a  brown  spongy  substance,  gene- 
rally at  the  base  of  the  stem  fijst,  and  rapidly  spieadhig  upwards 
and  inwards.  Immediately  this  is  seen  scrape  the  diseased  parts 
clean  with  a  knife  and  apply  hot  lime,  rubbing  it  in  with  the 
finger  and  thumb  until  a  good  coating  of  it  adheres  to  the  stem. 
If  taken  in  time  this  will  generally  stop  the  disease,  but  some- 
times a  second  or  third  application  is  necessary.  At  the  same 
time  stop  all  luxuriant  shoots,  keep  the  house  dry,'giye  only  enough 
water  to  prevent  flagging,  and  plenty  of  fire  heat  in  dull  weather, 
with  ventilation  in  proportion. 

I  lately  saw  one  of  toe  most  successful  instances  of  Melon  cul- 
ture that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice  at  Messrs.  T.  Frost  and 
Sons,  the  Bower  Nurseries,  Maidstone.  The  plants  were  growing 
in  a  span-roofed  house  running  ncnth  and  south  on  the  west  side, 
and  were  planted  in  a  very  small  portion  of  soil  about  4  inches 
deep  by  16  inches  wide,  placed  on  the  surface  of  a  pit  filled  .with 
coal  ashes,  &c,  which  answered  the  purpose  at  other  times  of  a 
cool  bench  to  stand  plants  on,  and  was  almost  as  firm  as  concrete  ,* 
but  I  have  no  doubt  the  roots  had  penetrated  it,  and  derived  a 
certain  amount  of  sustenance  from  it. ,  The  plants  were  carrying 
a  good  crop  of  fruit  of  a  useful  size.— W.  H.  Divebs,  BurgMey, 


SOME  INQUIBIES. 

I  AM  desirous  of  knowing  how  to  proceed  witii  seed  of  Tro- 
paaolum  speciosum.  This  plant  has  been  remarkably  fine  this 
season,  having  grown  through  the  last  winter,  began  flowering 
in  early  summer,  and  stiU  continues.  It  is  the  admiration  of  all 
who  see  it,  and  is  now  ripening  seeds.  Will  some  of  the  readers 
of  the  JouQEial  be  kind  enough  to  say  when  and  how  is  the  best 
time  to  sow  the  seed  and  the  mode  of  treatment,  as  I  am  anxious 
to  raise  some  plants?  As  I  have  had  many  inquiries  relative  to 
establishing  my  plant,  I  hope  this  beautiful  climber  will  soon  be 
found  in  au  gardens,  as  it  ought  to  be. 

Tuberovs  Hegoniat, — ^These  have  proved  the  most  effective  of 
our  bedding  plants  this  season,  and  now,  thouj?h  the  weather  is 
anything  but  favourable,  they  are  the  gayest  of  the  gay.  I  am 
anxious  to  increase  them  in  their  separate  colours ;  can  I  do 
this  by  cuttings  and  divisions,  or  will  there  be  a  possibility  of 
their  coming  true  from  seed  ?  I  expect  to  see  them  in  the 
foremost  ranks  of  beddeiB,  numerous  as  pUmts  are  for  bedding 
purposes. 

AntirrhinuHt  versieoUtr.-^Yetas  ago  we  used  to  have  this  as  an 
annual,  and  it  was  thought  much  of  by  many,  but  I  have  lost 
sight  of  it  for  some  time.  I  have  been  trying  for  some  years  to 
renew  my  acquaintance  wjth  it,  but  I  cannot  find  it  in  any  seed 
list,  or  hear  of  it  by  inquiring.  Can  any  r0ader  tell  me  anything 
of  it? 

Corydalii  glawfa.^This  plant  seems  to  have  disappeared.  We 
used  to  have  it  sow  itself  and  flower  in  the  spring.  It  was  dis- 
tributed by  the  Horticultural  Society  many  years  ago.  It  is  one 
of  the  very  best  of  our  hardy  annuals.  I  should  be  glad  to  hear 
of  its  whereabouts.— J.  H. 


OxiONS. — ^These  have  had  many  stops  and  starts  this  year,  but  on 
the  whole  the  crops  are  well  developed,  the  bulbs  being  large  as  a 
rule  but  very  soft.  Too  much  rain  and  sudden  sunshine  has  caused 
many  of  the  finest  to  split  and  decay  in  some  cases.  Trebons  has  done 
this  to  a  great  extent.  The  best  way  is  to  pull  all  such  up  that  are 
observed  svrelling  a  little  too  much  to  one  side :  indeed  all  which 
have  attained  a  nur  size  now  may  be  pulled  up  at  once  and  dried. 
This  may  not  be  easily  done  in  the  open,  bat  an  aiiy  shed  will  do  as 


J 


A  t^  ttoL"^  TlinSl'S?,'^^'?^^^' 't  *'S2!  ■WM-loIwnp.  *t  internti  .tnongrt  ths  nnmeroc,  <rth«  ooenptmU 

di^-lL  if  **^  "P-    TW  win  di7  qDlek«r  >f t«r  lUi  tuu  be«  h.„  «i  ««dlent  efEect.     ThTfloireHieiid.  u«  o(  con.id<Sble 

alio— 3  mcbM  or  more  in  diamelcr ;  the  outer  florets  broad,  pore 

white,  Mtd  of  gmt  rabatuica,  the  centre  floreU  being  bright 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  MAXIMUM.  'S^'    EJf.  '^  *?^  *^"l'v^'  ,"°^  '°.  -'^  "^^  f"™  '*'7 

to  num,  gMden.  for  «M.e  ireek.  p«t  there  b«  not  been  .  ""^T-  '""^  "  I»^  both-IAe  elump  d  unpoen^g  ■ppew.nce. 
monniikbg  pluit  than  this  fine  Chr™nthemnm,  which  daring 

Angwt  and  September  prodocei  ito  krge  white  flowers  in  nich  0BY8TAL  PAIxACE  FBUIT  SHOW. 

f^'^^^if"  '<>''*B?'"''?°|^''*^-    P»rt'<:''l»'-lrl^<l"me  Whwhsb  «iUbiton  >re  iMeTriiiK  their  prodtiM  for  the  Int^r- 

ia  Uua  plant  In  one  of  the  bMdew  at  Hampton  Court,  where  national  Show  »t  Edinbuigfa,  whether  the  pri4«  were  not  BufficlenUy 


Fl(.  U— OBKTUVrBBiniX  KiSDniM. 


tern]  ting,  or  whether  tmltli  not  ao  good  aanstialthiiTear,  we  know 
not  i  but  thia  we  know,  it  wu  fur  from  being  on  Uie  whole  iu  higta- 
olaM  ooudition  at  the  Show  under  notice.  That  there  were  good 
azamplefl  we  reidilj  admit,  but  many  Qtapea  were  not  ripe,  and  much 
ot  the  fruit  had  be«i  terional;  rubbed  in  tranait ;  ooneequentl;  there 


uf  uiv  Abtru^uTVDovs  Di  mu  exEUDjnoD  oi  inub    xiwre  wen,  hw,  avay  aue  lu  uue  uorrjj  f  ion  «na  r^»n  wvaK ;  otaer.  ui«ufH  gwu.     jilt, 

blanki  in  the  tables,  which  Mr.  Head  did  hia  beat  to  foniith  with  the  Ooodaore,  The  Qardena,  Elvaaton  Caatk,  was  an  eitremalr  doae 

material!  M  his  oommand ;  bnt  it  wu  bejond  his  power  to  make  the  third,  the  loea  ot  pointa  in  Mclous  losing  him  a  bighei  posicioo.    ?ive 

Show  ritber  a  vreat  or  a  good  one.  cxiUectiona  of  eight  dishes  were  Bts|[ed,  Hr.  Oclee,  gardener  to  the 

Oolltetumtf-^a  the  olass  tor  twelve  dishe*  of  fruit  th<B«  were  three  HarehioneaaotLothian,  BlicklingHall,Ajlsham,  Hcnring  the  premier 

competdlors,  Ur,  Ooteman  b^g  distiuetly  flnt  with  two  good  Flnsi,  poaition  with  rather  small  but  rq>«  Uuaoats  and  exoellent  Ua<&eeGeld 


Court  Grapes,  large  Lord  Falmenton  Peaches,  and  fair  Pitmaston 
Orange  Nectarines,  good  Williams'  Bon  Chretien  Pears  and  Brown 
Turkey  Figs,  with  small  Green  Gace  Plnms.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Band- 
hills,  Bletdinglej,  was  second  with  large  hat  green  Mnscats,  eood 
Alioantes,  a  Isirge  Melon,  and  fair  dishes  of  smaller  fruits.  Mr.  Miles, 
Wjoomhe  Abbej,  was  placed  third  with  the  ripest  fruit  of  all,  but 
generally  wanting  in  sise.  Judged  by  the  palate  alone  this  collection 
would  haye  had  a  higher  position. 

(7ra|Mt.— Golleotion  of  ten  kinds,  six  black  and  four  white.  Mr. 
Ttberts  of  Gunnersbnry  was  distinctly  first  with  a  creditable  collec- 
tion. AUcantes  excddently  finished.  BucUand  Sweetwater  well 
ripened,  Muscats  good,  Muscat  Hamourffh,  fine  bunches  but  irre- 
gular berries ;  Madresfleld  Ooart.  excellent  berries ;  Tokey.lar^ ;  Aln- 
wick Seedling,  yery  fine  indeed ;  Foster's  Seedling,  small  hemes ;  and 
good  Black  Hamburffhs  comprised  the  collection.  Mr.  Goodaere  was 
a  close  second,  Venn^s  Muscat  beinjar  good,  as  also  were  Madresfleld 
Court,  Cannon  Hall  Muscat,  Gros  (Jolman,  and  Alicantes  ;  but  many 
of  the  berries  were  rubbed.  In  the  class  for  fire  bunches  there  were 
that  number  of  competitors,  Mr.  Allan,  gardenei  to  Lord  Suffield, 
Gunton  Park,  being  nrst  with  Alnwick  Seedlinff,  good  :  fine  bunches 
of  Chatsworth  Seedling,  the  berries  resembline  Madresneld  Court  but 
smaller ;  Groe  Colman,  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  Coleman  was 
second,  all  the  varieties  being  black.  The  notable  bunches  were 
Black  Morocco  full  and  fine,  with  Alicante,  Lady  Downes,  Madres- 
fleld Court,  and  Black  Hamburghs  all  good.  Mr.  Elphinstone,  gar- 
dener to  E.  Miller  Mundy,  Esq.,  Shipley  Hall,  Derby,  had  the  third 
position,  his  Grapes  not  l>emg  ripe. 

Mr.  Coleman  was  first  in  the  ckss  for  three  bunches  of  Black  Ham- 
burgh, large  (4  lbs.),  with  splendid  and  well-coloured  berries.  Mr. 
Holmes,  gardener  to  T.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Sister  House,  Clapham  Common, 
followed  with  medinm-sized  good-shaped  bundles  and  fine  berries. 
Mr.  Herrin,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Hibbert,  Esq.,  Chalfont  Park,  Bucks, 
was  a  dose  third.  Mr.  E.  Hill,  gardener  to  Sir  N.  M.  Bothachild, 
Tring  Park,  was  clearly  first  in  the  Muscat  class  with  large,  full, 
ripe,  well-shaped  bunches ;  Mr.  Johnson,  Lamberhurst,  Sussex,  oeing 
seccnd  with  large  unripe  examples  :  followed  by  Mr.  Smith,  gBundener 
to  W. H. Sewell, Esq.,  warren  Hill,  Longton,  Essex,  with  "lumpy " 
bunches  but  Rood  berries.  Mr.  Goodaere  staged  small  bunches,  out 
with  good  well-coloured  berries  of  Gros  Colmiui,  and  secured  the  first 
prize ;  Mr.  Holmes  following  with  yery  small  examples.  In  the  Ma- 
dresfield  Court  class  Mr.  Wallis  was  placed  first  of  the  six  competitors 
with  2-tb.  well-filled  bunches  and  good  ripe  berries ;  Mr.  Hemn  being 
second  with  much  larger  bunches,  and  Mr.  Goodaere  an  extremely 
close  third.  Only  the  first-prize  Grapes  were  ripe  in  this  class.  Seyen 
collections  of  Ahcentes  were  staged ;  Mr.  Howe,  gardener  to  H.  Tate, 
Esq.,  Streatham  Common,  being  placed  first  with  undoubtedly  the 
best  examples,  said  to  have  been  cut  from  a  Yine  bearing  a  hundred 
bunches.  Mr.  Herrin  and  Mr.  Elphinstone  had  the  remaming  prizes 
in  this  class,  tiieir  productions  being  of  nearly  equal  merit,  but  not 
ripe.  It  is  noticeable  that  seyeral  m  the  white  Grapes  in  the  classes 
were  shown  on  pink  paper,  which  appeared  to  display  tiiem  to  the 
beet  adTantage. 

Pine*, — For  one  Queen  Mr.  Coleman  was  first  with  a  good  well- 
ripened  fruit;  Mr.  Ford,  gardener  to  Earl  Cowper,  Wrest  Park, 
second  ;  and  Mr.  Bailey,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Dn^e,  Esq.,  Shardeloes, 
third.  The  display  of  Pines  was  limited,  seyeral  in  the  Show  being 
of  Inferior  quahty. 

Peaehei. — For  three  dishes  Mr.  Boberts  was  placed  first  with  Belle- 
garde,  Barrington,  and  Belle  Bauce,  all  of  gooa  ayerage  size  and  well 
coloured.    Mr.  Oclee  was  second  with  Princess  of  Wales,  Barrineton 

Small),  and  Newington ;  and  Mr.  Miles  third  with  Early  Crawford, 
elle^faide,  and  Late  Admirable.  Mr.  Coleman  would  haye  been  first 
in  this  class  had  he  not  inadvertently  staged  two  dishes  of  the  same 
yariety.  Seven  collections  were  staged,  but  many  i^ts  were  small. 
For  one  dish  Mr.  Coleman  was  first  with  Belle^rde,  splendid ;  Mr. 
Roberts  second  with  Barrington:  and  Mr.  Biolliday,  gardener  to 
James  Norris,  Esq.,  Bletchingley,  tnird.    Eleven  dishes  were  staged. 

Neciarinei. — For  three  dishes  Mr.  Coleman  was  an  easy  winner 
with  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Elruge.  and  Elruge,  all  very  nne ;  Mr. 
Elphinstone  and  Mr.  Goldsmith,  Hollanden,  Tonbridge,  following  as 
named  with  creditable  examples.  For  one  dish  Mr.  Coleman  was 
again  first  with  beautiful  examples  of  Elruge,  Mr.  Oclee  being  second, 
and  Mr.  Richards,  ffardener  to  the  Earl  of  Normanton,  Bomerby 
Ringwood,  third,  both  with  Pitmaston  Orange. 

Melom, — ^In  the  gfreen-fleshed  class  Mr.  l^rrin  was  first  with  Hero 
of  Lockin^e.  Mr.  Knellar,  Malshanger  Park,  second  with  an  un- 
named fruit  resembling  Golden  Perfection ;  and  Mr.  George,  Patney 
Heath,  third  with  Hero  of  Surrey,  all  staging  good  examples.  Fifteen 
fruits  were  placed  in  competition  in  this  class.  Ten  were  submitted 
in  the  scarlet-fleshed  class ;  Mr.  Herrin.  and  Mr.  Barker,-  Hindlip 
Hall,  being  flrst  and  seoond  with  good  fruits  of  Blenheim  Orange,  ana 
Mr.  Bailey  third  with  Victory  of  Bristol. 

Plwnt, — ^Twelve  collections  were  staged  in  the  class  for  three  dishes ; 
Mr.  Fay.  mrdener  to  L.  J.  Baker,  Esq.,  Haydon  Hall,  Pinner,  being 
first  with  Emperor,  Transparent  Ghage,  and  Belgian  Purple— all  goocL 
Mr.  Gk>odacre  second  with  Washington,  Jefi!erson,  and  Transparent 
Gage,  the  last-named  very  fine  ;  and  Mr.  Coleman  third  with  Kirke's, 
Emperor,  and  Jefferson — all  good  dishes.  For  a  dish  of  Green  Gage 
Mr.  Fry  was  first :  Mr.  Lemmon,  gardener  to  J.  Omer  Roper,  Esq., 
Calcot  (Hrdens,  Reading,  second  with  Calcot  Green  Gage :  and  Mr. 
Wells,  gardener  to  R.  Ravenhill,  Esq.,  Windsor  Forest,  udid  with 


Webster's  Green  Gage,  ten  dishes  being  staged  in  the  class.  For  a 
dish  of  red  or  purple  Plums  Mr.  Goodaere  was  first  with  Pond's  Seed- 
ling, yenr  large.  Mr.  Coombee,  sardener  to  Sir  Henry  Meux,  Bart., 
Sheen  ^use.  Surrey,  second  witn  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr.  Wells 
third  with  v  ictoriar-a  good  class  of  eight  dishes.  The  first  prize, 
offered  by  Messn.  Cheal  dt  Son  for  their  new  Melons,  was  awarded  to 
Mr.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Sir  W.  Faranhar,  Bart..  Poleeden  Lacy, 
Dorking,  who  appeared  to  be  the  only  exnibitor ;  and  an  extra  prize 
of  £2  was  worthily  panted  to  Mr.  Neighbour,  gardener  to  G.  Wjthes, 
Esq.,  Bickley  Park,  Bromley,  for  a  collection  of  twenty  dishes  of  fruit. 
This  completes  the  classes  of  a  Show  which  was  decidedliy  inferior  to 
many  previous  exhibitions  we  have  seen  in  the  Palace. 

Several  miscellaneous  exhibits  covered  much  space  effectively, 
notably  a  great  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears  from  the  Waltham 
Gross  iTurseries  of  Messrs.  Paul «  Son,  comprising  apparently  about 
one  hundred  varieties  of  the  former  and  half  tOAt  number  of  the 
latter.  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Son,  Crawley,  Sussex,  sent  forty  good  dbhes 
of  Apples  and  Pears.  From  Calcot  Gardens  came  twenty-four  dishes 
of  Apples  and  eighteen  of  Nuts.  Messn.  Saltmarsh  exhibited  their 
fine  new  Apple  The  Queen ;  and  Messn.  Atherton  of  Chatteris  sent 
a  new  seedlmg  Apple  of  m  type  of  Feam's  Pippin,  but  darker  in 
colour. 

Flowen  were  also  represented  on  the  side  stages,  Means.  Kelway 
staging  ninety-six  spikes  of  Gladioli— a  fine  display ;  Messrs.  Wm. 
Paul  d(  Son  ten  grand  boxes  of  Roses  in  about  a  hundred  varieties — 
one  of  the  finest  collections  of  September  Roses  we  have  ever  seen. 
Exeellent  boxes  of  Roses  also  came  from  Messn.  Pauls  of  Cheshunt ; 
imd  Messn.  John  Lain?  d(  Co.  staged  a  tasteful  group  of  plants,  com- 
posed largely  of  splendid  varieties  of  Tuberous  Begonias.  Thus  with 
this  Exhibition  in  one  nave  and  the  Dahlia  Show  in  the  other  the 
company  had  plenty  to  admire.  The  condition  of  the  plants  in  the 
Palace,  too,  and  their  arrangement  are  very  satisfactory,  and  the  flower 
and  carpet  beds  in  the  grounds  highly  attractive. 


THE  KINVER  SEED  FARMS. 

About  flve  miles  from  the  Stourbridge  station  of  the  Great  Western 
Railway  is  situated  an  establishment  which  possesses  considerable 
interest  for  both  agriculturists  and  horticulturists,  as  in  a  compara- 
tively few  yean  its  productions  have  rendered  the  name  of  Messrs. 
E.  Webb  it  Sons  familiar  to  British  farmen  and  gardenen  throughout 
the  empire.  The  district  around  Einver  is  much  elevated,  diversifled, 
and  picturesoue.  some  parts  being  flnely  wooded,  and  horn  Kinver 
Edge,  as  the  hignest  pomt  is  termed,  an  extensive  view  of  some  very 
charming  scenery  can  be  obtained  upon  a  dear  day.  The  approach, 
too,  from  Stourbridge  is  a  most  agreeable  drive  in  flue  weather,  which, 
unfortunately,  I  was  not  favoured  with ;  but  even  under  the  depreaa- 
ing  influence  of  a  heavy  sky  and  continuous  rain  it  was  impossible 
not  to  be  sensible  of  wliat  might  be  termed  the  latent  beauty.  With 
surroundings  so  attractive  we  flnd  the  Einver  seed  farms  occupying 
a  space  exceeding  1000  acres^  open,  high,  and  in  every  way  admirably 
fltted  for  the  purpose  to  which  they  are  applied,  the  healthy  vigour 
and  sturdiness  of  all  the  crops  weU  indicatmg  not  onljr  the  attention 
that  is  paid  to  them,  but  also  the  suitabilitjr  of  the  soil  and  district 
for  ensuring  satisfactory  produce.  It  is  evident,  indeed,  in  all  de- 
partments that  the  great  object  of  Jthe  flrm  is  to  secure  the  confldence 
of  their  customen  hy  providing  them  with  the  best  quality  obtain- 
able, and  no  efforts  are  enarea  that  tend  to  this  result.  Messrs. 
Webb  claim,  and  apparentljr  with  good  reason,  that  they  are  the 
largest  seed-srowen  in  the  kingdom,  for  together  with  the  1000  acres 
at  Kinver,  the  greater  portion  of  which  is  their  own  freehold,  we 
are  informed  they  have  over  10,000  acres  under  crops  in  different 
parts  of  the  countiy  and  on  the  continent ;  and  the  immense  amount 
of  seed  raised  on  so  great  an  extent  of  land  can  scarcely  be  realised, 
though  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  a  business  which  requires  such 
enormous  supplies  may  be  mthered  from  the  statement.  Everything 
is  on  a  large  scale.  Speciaifiy  approved  kinds  of  vegetables  or  oeiealB 
are  grown  by  the  hundred  acres,  and  on  one  farm  in  an  adjoining 
county  to  the  head-quartet  400  acres  are  devoted  to  Potatoes  and 
cereals.  Turnips,  Mangolds,  Peas,  and  many  othen  are  similarly 
provided  for,  while  the  flowen  for  seed  form  an  important  depart- 
ment that  is  being  rapidly  extended. 

To  enumerate  in  detail  all  that  is  worthy  of  note  upon  the  Einver 
farms  alone  would  require  a  volume,  and  will  only  he  possible  here 
to  briefly  glance  at  the  chief  features  and  tibe  most  important  crops. 
As  already  indicated,  Messrs.  Webb  pay  great  attention  to  the  culture 
of  cereals.  Barley,  Wheat,  and  Oats  beinff  largely  grown,  and  some 
of  the  flrm's  selections  in  each  have  attamed  a  high  poeition  in  the 
agricultural  world  as  reliable,  prolific,  and  good  quality  varieties. 
Of  the  16d  acres  devoted  to  Barley  the  principal  portion  is  occupied 
with  Kinver  Chevalier  and  New  lieardless,  both  bearing  the  name  of 
this  firm  as  a  testimonial  of  their  merit ;  187  acres  are  appropriated 
to  Wheat,  the  most  notable  varieties  of  which  are  **  Webb's  Challenge 
White,"  which  was  awarded  the  gold  medal  of  France  this  year,  and 
other  prizes  Selected  Golden  Drop,  Selected  Square  Head,  and  of 
Hardcastle— all  very  promising,  together  with  an  Australian  Wheat 
of  fine  quality  now  being  acclimatised.  Fifty-two  acres  of  Webb's 
Challenge  White  Oats  and  70  acres  of  Webb's  Prolific  Black  Oats  are 
also  grown,  and  other  good  varieties  in  addition. 

Turnips,  Mangolds,  and  Swedes  form  another  important  feature  ; 
Webb's  Imperial  Swede,  also  known  as  **  the  Great  Swede,"  the 
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IDunmoth  Long  Bed  Mangold,  and  New  Champion  Yellow  Globe 
Mangold,  all  three  remarkable  rarieties  that  are  much  prized  by 
coltiyators  having  oonsiderable  space  devoted  to  them,  oommon 
Tnmipe  alao  being  grown  in  enormous  quantities.  Potatoes,  it  may 
be  rmdilT  imagined,  are  similarly  largely  represented.  In  one  portion 
of  the  farm  forty  selected  Tarieties  are  grown  chiefly  for  garden 
use.  oyer  80  acres  being  devoted  to  these.  Among  them  are  four 
seedlings,  the  result  of  several  years'  careful  crossing  and  selection, 
that  will  be  distributed  next  year ;  they  have  been  found  to  be  of 
good  quality,  prolific,  and  diseiEMe-resistmg.  The  Improved  School- 
inaste^  sent  out  bv  this  firm,  occupies  26  acres,  and  it  is  said  to  have 
yielded  crops  of  21  tons  per  acre  under  good  cultivation.  This  is 
highly  valued  by  many  growers  both  for  exhibition  and  the  table. 
Its  even  form  fitting  it  for  the  first-named  purpose,  and  its  quality 
for  the  latter.  In  addition  to  those  at  Einver  Totatoes  are  grown 
in  large  Quantities  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  most  favoured 
districts  being  selected. 

Peas  are  strongly  represented,  but  the  bulk  of  these  is  grown  else- 
where, over  800  acres  beine  encaged  for  the  purpose.  The  most 
interesting  in  connection  with  this  crop  on  the  home  farm  is  the 
trial  ground,  where  more  than  120  varieties  have  been  grown  together 
for  comparison,  both  for  the  satisfaction  of  the  firm  and  theS  cus- 
tomers. All  the  best  varieties  in  cultivation  were  represented,  in- 
cluding Messrs.  Webb's  latest  additions  to  these  useful  and  much-prized 
vegetables.  Such  varieties  as  Kinver  Gem,  Triumph,  Perfection, 
Electric  Light,  and  Xinver  Marrow,  have  given  most  satisfactory 
evidence  of  their  merit  even  under  so  severe  an  ordeal  as  this.  Other 
crops  are  similarly  largely  grown,  such  as  Cabbage,  Kale,  Kohl  Rabi, 
Carrots,  Parsnips,  Lupins,  Comfrey,  Giant  Cow  Grass,  Colossal  Italian 
Eye  Grass,  Seakale,  Asparagus,  Bhubarb,  Strawberries,  and  Artichokes, 
some  for  seed  and  other  for  the  roots.  But  it  is  unnecessary  to  refer 
at  length  to  all  these,  as  what  have  been  already  mentioned  will 
indicate  the  general  scope  and  extent  of  the  business. 

The  trial  ground— one  of  the  most  interesting  and  instructive 
portions  of  the  farm  to  visitors-— occupies  considerable  space,  some 
thousands  of  varieties  of  vegetables  and  flowers  being  grown  for 
comparison  and  selection,  in.  this  way  not  only  have  the  firm 
abundant  evidence  to  direct  them  in  recommending  particular  sorts, 
but  intending  customers  have  also  the  opportunity  of  judging  the 
relative  merits  and  characters  of  all  the  most  approved  var^ties. 


In  each  of  these  trials  were  new  varieties  or  selections,  several  being 
very  promising.  New  Summerhill,  Immense  Hardy  Green,  and 
American  Gathering  of  the  Cabbage  Lettuces,  and  Superb  Monstrous 
White  amongst  the  Cos  varieties,  were  very  prominent  and  evi- 
dentiy  useful  forms.  A  new  Caboaee  of  similar  promise  with  a 
large  firm  heart  was  also  noteworthy,  but  Webb's  Emperor  was 
exceedingly  fine,  and  it  is  reputedly  of  quick  growth,  hardy,  and 
early.  Of  Savoys,  Webb's  Little  Wonder,  a  very  dwarf  compact 
form,  Drumheaa,  and  Marcelin,  were  particularly  good.  Of  the 
Onions,  Webb's  Improved  Banbury  at  once  attracted  attention  by  its 
size  and  handsome  form^  Bed  Globe,  Italian  Tripoli,  Bed  Wethers- 
field,  Trebons,  and  Naseby  Mammoth  being  also  noteworthy. 
Amongst  several  sorts  of  Parsley  by  far  the  best  was  a  row  of  Webbs* 
Giant  Curled,  which  well  merits  its  title,  and  as  grown  at  Kinver 
a  better  sample  of  a  good  Parsley  could  not  be  desired.  Early  Six 
Weeks  and  New  Early  Purple  Top  were  two  of  the  leading  varieties 
of  Turnips,  Chirk  Castle  also  deserving  mention :  but  the  second 
named  was  i>articularly  fine,  and  is  much  esteemed  oy  gardeners  who 
have  grown  it.  So  of  all  the  other  vegetables  tried,  something  good 
was  noteworthy  in  each ;  and  it  is  only  fair  to  state  that  in  every  case 
which  came  under  my  notice  the  varieties  specially  recommended  by 
the  firm  well  deserve  the  prominenoe  accorded  them. 

Notwithstanding  the  heavy  rains,  that  portion  of  the  trial  ground 
devoted  to  flowers  was  extremely  bright,  presenting  masses  of  colour, 
which  had  a  surprisingly  fine  eftect.  Laij^e  beds  of  white  and  crimson 
Candytuft,  dwarf  bright  blue  Lupins,  Lmum  g^ndiflorum,  Clarkia 
polooella,  Godetias,  Bhodanthes.  Saponaria  calabrica,  Y  irginian  Stocks, 
Trop»olums,A8terB,  Zinnias,  Phlox  Drummondii,  Stocks,  and  numerous 
other  well-known  annuals  and  popular  garden  flowers  anord  a  diversity 
of  tints  that  impart  to  the  trial  ground  the  appearance  of  a  most  ex« 
tensive  and  brilliant  flower  garden.  Of  special  excellence  were  the 
dwarf  Asters,  the  flower-heads  being  large,  full,  and  variously  ooloured, 
of  the  richest  shades  of  purple  and  crimson  to  fine  white.  Sweet 
Williams,  too,  have  a  great  space  devoted  to  them,  and  the  strain  is 
one  of  considerable  merit,  the  mdlvidual  flowers  of  good  size  and  form, 
riefaly  coloured,  and  borne  Ui  dense  heads.  Marigolds,  both  African 
and  French,  are  also  a  feature  of  much  interest,  the  lemon  and  orange* 
ooloured  varieties  of  the  former  producing  flowers  of  enormous  size, 
and  the  beantifnl  striped  blooms  of  the  other  type  are  neat  in  form 
and  deeply  colonred.  TroMsolums  are  similarly  well  represented,  the 
■oarlet,  spotted.  Golden  King,  Crystal  Palace  Gem.  and  King  Theo- 
dora varieties  of  the  Tom  Thumb  section  being  the  leading  forms,  the 
first  Terylffight  and  the  last  extremely  dark :  all  are  compact  growers 
and  tm  florif erons.  The  Larkspurs,  both  oouble  and  single,  and  the 
dwarf  Socket  type  are  grandly  represented,  very  large  qnantities  being 
gro#ik  to  meet  tke  demand  existing  for  these  popular  and  effective 
plants.  Hie  Bhodanthes  are  fine,  other  so-called  BverlastingB  being 
grown  in  oonaidecable  nnmbczs,  the  Helichrysums  especially.    Orna- 


mental Grasses,  such  as  the  Brizas,  Agxostises,  Lagnms  ovatus.  and 
other  favourites  constitute  another  important  feature.  In  fact,  all  the 
most  useful  garden  flowers  are  grown  in  quantity,  and  by  careful 
selection  the  various  strains  have  been  rendered  highly  meritorious. 
Indeed,  the  great  attention  paid  by  Messrs.  Webb  in  recent  years  to 
this  department  of  their  business  has  resi[Qted  in  a  surprising  deve- 
lopment, which  is  annually  increasing  rapidly.  Good  evidence  of  this 
is  afforded  not  only  by  the  great  quantities  of  plants  grown  for  seed 
at  Kinver,  which  only  represent  a  portion  of  the  stocK  disposed  of, 
but  also  by  the  seed  offices  at  Wordsley,  the  department  appropriated 
to  garden,  flower,  and  vegetable  seeds  being  on  an  extensive  scale. 

It  should  be  added  that,  in  addition  to  the  flower  and  vegetable 
trials,  coDsiderable  space  is  appropriated  to  testing  the  different  mix- 
tures of  grasses  for  lawns  and  permanent  pastures — a  matter  of  great 
importance  to  both  farmers  and  gardeners.  Of  other  features  possess- 
ing special  interest  for  agriculturists  may  be  noted  the  lar^e  nerd  of 
cattle  and  the  flock  of  Shropshire  sheep,  which  have  obtained  more 
than  local  fame. 

The  seed  offices  at  Wordsley  near  Stourbridge  are  like  the  farms 
surprisingly  extensive,  several  buildinss  of  great  size  being  devoted 
to  the  storing,  cleaning,  packing,  and  general  business.  The  most 
important  is  a  warehouse  with  five  floors  each  180  feet  long,  60  feet 
wide,  and  18  feet  hish,  through  which  enormous  quantities  of  seeds 
pass  every  year,  and  that  £16,000  should  be  expended  annually  in 
postage  and  carriage  is  a  striking  indication  of  the  extent  of  the 
demands  which  have  to  be  met.  The  basement  of  this  building  is 
devoted  to  Potatoes  in  addition  to  another  storehouse  of  great  size. 
The  first  floor  is  for  Clover  seeds,  and  it  is  said  that  sufficient  seeds 
for  160,000  acres  of  land  have  been  sent  out  in  one  season.  The 
second  floor  is  devoted  to  grass  seeds,  the  third  to  Turmp  and 
Mangold  seeds^  and  the  fonrtii  to  cereals.  Of  the  grasses  seed  for 
76,000  acres,  and  of  the  Turnips  and  Mangolds  for  140,000  acres  are 
sent  out  annually,  the  cereal  trade  being  similarly  extensive.  A 
portion  of  one  of  these  floors  is  specially  fltted  up  for  the  garden, 
vegetable  seed,  and  bulb  department,  all  the  arrangements  for  the 
speedy  execution  of  orders  being  most  admirable.  The  export  trade 
has  assumed  considerable  dimensions  in  recent  years,  and  conse- 
quently much  space  is  devoted  to  the  preparation  and  packing  of 
seeds  for  the  colonies  and  distant  countries,  while  the  elaborate 
machinery  for  cleaning  seeds  is  another  feature  of  interest.  The 
manager's  and  clerks'  offices  ooeupy  another  spacious  building,  of 
which  blacksmiths  and  carpenters'  shops,  stables,  ^c.,  complete  one 
of  the  most  perfect  establishments  of  the  kind  in  tne  country. 

In  concluaing  these  brief  notes  it  may  be  mentioned  that  Messrs. 
Webbs  also  have  an  extensive  flour  and  Hop  trade,  and  with  some 
relatives  they  are  engaged  in  glass  manufacture;  out  alike  in  all 
sections  of  their  diversified  and  enormous  business,  their  energy, 
attention,  and  earnest  desire  to  provide  articles  of  fiist-rate  quality 
have  gained  them  both  wealth  and  fame. — ^YisiTOB, 


SILKWORMS  AND  SILKWORM  REARING.— 15. 

{CottHntted  from  page  183,) 

Five  silkworms,  oat  of  the  numerous  insectt  of  the  Bombyz 
tribe  that  have  be^  nutde  the  subjects  of  special  experiment  in 
the  hope  of  finding  out  a  rival  to  B.  Mori,  stand  in  a  poeition  of 
importance,  either  from  the  facilities  afforded  for  rearing  the 
worms,  or  from  the  texture  and  quality  of  the  cocoons.  Amongst 
others  of  less  note  we  have  described  three  of  these— namely, 
Attacus  Mylitta,  the  Tussore  species  of  India;  the  handsome 
Chinese  A.  Cynthia ;  and  the  portly  American  A.  Polyphemus. 
Although  as  yet  only  mentioned  in  passing,  we  must  devote  to 
the  Japanese  species,  A.  Yama  Mai,  a  place  in  our  series  more 
ample  than  has  been  bestowed  upon  some  of  its  kindred,  because 
tioie  insect  is  one  that  has  reoelTea  mach  attention  from  silkworm 
breeders  and  naturalists  also.  In  £act,  there  are  those  who  would 
have  us  consider  it  as  only  second  in  value  to  the  Mulberry 
species ;  its  silk,  which  is  of  a  light  green,  being  rather  less  fine 
and  strong  than  is  that  of  the  insect  which  has  supplied  the 
civUised  world  with  silk  for  many  oentories.  I  fear,  however,  that 
the  result  of  a  variety  of  experiments  in  rearing  the  Tama  Mai, 
which  have  been  made  in  Britain  by  persons  not  lacking  patience 
and  skill,  will  not  pnt  this  insect  second  to  the  other  in  the 
important  particular  of  suitableness  to  a  life  of  confinement. 
B.  Mori  has  always  taken  kindly  to  domestication  wherever  the 
Mulberry  will  grow.  A.  Yama  Mai  proves  to  be  rather  peculiar 
in  habit  through  all  its  stages,  and,  if  aoooonts  are  correct, 
variable  as  to  its  likes  and  dislikes  while  a  caterpillar,  therefore 
more  likely  to  succeed  when  leading  a  life  of  freedom.  The  facts 
we  shall  have  to  adduce  presentiv  will  show  that  these  worm% 
while  having  this  in  their  favour  that  they  subsist  upon  our  com* 
mon  Oaks,  can  scarcely  be  left  exposed  to  the  changes  of  our  climate, 
though  they  might  then  be,  to  appearance,  in  a  more  favourable 
poeition  than  when  nnder  cover.  On  the  other  hand,  it  might 
certainly  be  argued  that  by  perseverance  within  suitable  districts 
the  insect  might  be  so  far  acclimatised  as  to  breed  from  year  to 
year  where  protection  was  afforded  only  nnder  q>ecial  cireom* 
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■tancM.  Bnt  ooold  it  be  nued  thaa  in  mfflcdeot  nnrnben  to 
kSoid  A  nppl;  of  Bilk  I  Ooncemlng  thli  we  om  at  preeent  mj 
little,  but  we  m&j  hope  tliat  A.  T&ma  Mai,  amongtt  tbe  newer 
ailkworms  that  attract  ootlce,  will  not  haTe  its  claimi  OTctlooked, 
since  there  ore  coantriea  wbere  the  ■ilkworma  have  been  reared 
Id  qnauUtiei,  and  what  little  Englith  Bilk  hai  been  got  ia  of  good 
quality.  Moreoier,  in  thia  era  at  edacation  it  onght  to  be  eaay 
to  '-educate  "  a  lilkwarm,  and  ao  modif;  it«  habit*. 

The  Japaneae  name  oF  the  apeciei  has  been  adopted  aa  iti 
■pecific  designation.    Until  about  tbirt;  jean  ago  it  waa  both  nn- 
named  and  uoknown  in  Europe.    TraTellen  in  its  native  legioa 
had  reported  that  the  Japanese  obtained  silk  from  two  insects, 
although  the  ailk  yielded  by  A.  Tama  Uai  does  not  Mem  to  hara 
been  distinguished  from  that  of  B.  Mori.    Some  stateii  that  tha 
proSts  arising  rrom  tbe  silkworm  which  fed  npon  the  Oak  wen 
alt  added  to  tbe  imperial  revenue,  and  others  declared  that  the 
ailk,  on  acoonnt  of  its  eicelleoce,  waareserred  for  the  Royal  Family 
or  the  Court.    At  all  events  Uiis  fact  was  ascertsiDed,  that  for  some 
cause  a  death  penalty  was  attached  to  the  oSeDce  of  conveying 
the  Tama  Mai  out  of  the  country.     With  questionable  ingenuity. 
however,  a  few  Japanese  traders  bad  obtained  what  were  lepre- 
aeuted  to  toreif^nera  aa  the  eggs  of  this  silkworm,  but  which  were 
Kally  small  objects  made  from  wood.    At  tbe  banning  of  the 
year  1861,  a  French  fleet  being  ofE  Japan,  the  attention  of  nveral 
persons  was  drawn  to  the  t>eautifcl  texture  of  tbe  silk 
by  A.  Tama  Uai,  allhongb  tbe  Japanese  pnt  forth  aa 
one  objection  to  the  nwt^al  that  it  would  not  take  ft 
dye,  which  asaertion  wm  afterwuds  proved  contraif  to 
facL    That  year  true  ms  In  nnal]  quantity  were  got 
by  the  French  Con*ul-(i«ner»l  at  Japan,  and  sent  to 
Paris.    These  were  taken  charge  of  in  the  Jardin  de« 
Plantes,  and  a  part  of  tbe  batch  of  eggs  hatched  dur- 
ing March,  but  died  speedily,  retuaing  all  the  leaves 
that  were  offered  them.    Seemingly,  the  worms  had 
been  forced  out  too  soon  by  tbe  temperature  at  which 
the  eggs  bad  been  kept     More  caterpiliars  emerged 
early  in  April,    Tbe  food  plant  waa  stilt  unknown:  Uie 
Oak  chanced  to  be  one  of  tha  species  now  offered  them, 
and  it  was  found  they  would  not  eat  its  leaves.    Ont 
of  tbe  forty  counted  only  an  eighth — that  is,  five,  spun 
veiT  poor  cocoons,  and  no  moths  emerged,    A  few  e^s 
had,  hoivevei,  been  given  to  an  entomologist  at  Passy, 
and  he  obtained  one  caterpillar,  which,  under  his  care, 
produced  a  cccoon,  and  afterwsjdg  a  fine  moth,  which 
waa  handed  to  M.  Querin  Melville.    This  enahltd  him 
to  give  the  ipecies  a  name ;  some  acquaintance  had 
been  made  with  it*  habits,  but  the  bte«d  could  not  be 
continued. 

The  prohibition  of  any  export  of  egga,  and  tbe  penalty 
on  detection  remaining  unaltered,  put  difiScnlties  in  the 
way  of  further  experiments ;  yet  two  years  later  a  fresh 
supply  was  transmitted  to  Europe  by  a  Dutch  gentiaman,  diree* 
tor  of  the  Imperial  School  of  Medicine  at  Nagasaki.  M.  Fompe 
van  Meedervoort,  and  a  friend  of  his,  tried  repeatedly  to  procure 
esga  of  A.  Tama  Mai  from  merchants,  naturalists,  and  silk -growers, 
iul  ended  in  disappointment.  Then  he  bethought  himself  of  trying 
to  induce  apupil  to  obtain  some,  who  happened  to  came  from  llw 
district  of  Hirgo,  where  many  ol  the  silkworms  were  reared.  Tbe 
youth  undertook  to  collect  eggs  at  the  risk  of  his  life,  aad  gave  bis 
teacher  as  msny  as  he  could  get.  this  aecond  supply  thus  coming 
by  way  of  Holland  to  France.  Some  were  kept  in  Holland  ;  and 
in  that  country,  as  also  in  France  and  Germany,  there  have  been 
both  Buccesaes  and  failures,  open  to  various  explanations.  An 
Austrian  nobleman,  Banni  le  Bretton,  haa  been  remarkably  suc- 
cessful with  the  species,  rearing  many  thousands  of  moths,  the 
e^te  from  which  have  been  mnch  in  demand,  being  more  certain 
than  UiOM  imported  from  Japan,  for  it  should  be  mentioned  that 
tbe  old  reitriction  has  now  been  taken  off.  From  several  dealera 
in  foreign  insects,  Japaoeee,  Oerman,  and  alio  Enelish  eggs  of 
A.  Tama  Mai  may  be  purchaaed.  In  186S  the  first  English  speci- 
mens were  seen,  and  for  some  years  sabeequent  to  that  date  Dr. 
Wallace  spared  neither  time  nor  expanse  in  bl*  endeavours  to 
acclimatise  the  species.     He  reared  the  worms  under  a  variety  of 
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HOYAL  HOBTICDLTTJEAL  SOCIETY. 

SiPTBMBUl  12th. 

SiFOLS  Dahlias  and  the  collection  of  Applee  and  Pem  from 
■Waltham  Crow  constituted  the  chief  features  of  this  meeting,  but 
other  exhibiu  were  not  very  num-rons.  The  collection  of  Rose 
blooms  contributed  by  Messrs.  W.  Paul  were,  however.  »P=^lJ 
worthy  of  notice,  (or  rarely  are  Roses  shown  bo  fresh  and  bnght  at 
this  time  of  year,  particnlarly  after  so  much  rain. 

FEDrr  COKMiml.— John  Lee,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  letter  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Uessis.  Lane  i  Bon  of  Great  Berkhmmmtead 
for  a  collection  of  nine  varieties  of  Cobnuts  and  Filberts,  the  finest 
being  the  Close  Filbert,  Kentish  Cob,  and  Priuled  Filbert  Mr. 
Laiton  Bedford,  sent  example*  of  ■  white  selection  from  Beiutv  ol 
Hahron  Potato  even  and  good.  He  also  sent  fine  samples  o(  Qi™ord 
Giant  Scariet  Runner  Beans ;  fruits  of  two  fine  Amencsn  urabs 
named  Dartmouth  and  Whitney,  for  which  a  vole  of  thanks  was 
awarded  :  and  a  large  fruit  of  the  Bed  Betigheimer  Apple  of  hand- 
*  .  ft^^  ^  EoM.  Welf ord  Park,  Hewbnry ,  wss  awarded 

ew  green-fleshed  Melon  named  Emerald,  of 


chronicled  the  i«sulti,  which  he  had  to  own  were  less  satistao- 
tory  than  be  bad  hoped.  Bat  onr  friends  on  the  continent  t^ 
n*  that  wB  ought  to  do  well  with  tbe  insect  in  Britain. 

Beeerving  further  remarks  upon  ita  habits,  we  only  add  here 
that  the  moth  bears  a  rasemUance  to  its  brethren  of  the  genu* 
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« far  [Mat  ita  bMt  to  enable  the  Committee  to  form  ai 
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opinion  respecting  its  merits.    A  cultural  commendation  w 

to  Hr.  Qeorge,  Putney  Heath,  for  fine  examples  oC  Beurr^  d'Ai 

Pears  and  Dnke  of  Albany  Applet    A  vote  ot  tl 

to  Messrs.  W.  Paul  A  Son,  Waltham  Crosi,  for  a  collection  oi  xou 

varieties  of  Apples  and  Pears,  Che  former  being  of  fair  siie,  but 

moat  of  tha  Pears  were  mnch  below  the  average. 

Flobal  CoKMiTTKa.— Q.  F.  WilsoD,  Esq.,  in  tha  chair.  Mr,  T.  S. 
Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  sent  a  large  and  beautiful  collection  of 
single  Dahlias,  oomprisinE  a  grett  number  of  varieties,  mostly  of 
great  promise.  The  ■mill  deep  maroon  Zimapani,  the  deep  yellow 
OnngemsD,  the  rich  scarlet  Fnsiliar,  the  maroon  and  roae^triped 
PanUloon,  Mauve  Qnaen,  White  Queen.  Violet,  Yellow  Queen.  Chris- 
tina, While  Btsr,  and  Beauty  of  Cambridge  were  some  of  tha  beet 
amongst  many  of  great  beaoty.  A  collectioD  of  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthamnma  was  also  sent,  the  varieties  represented  including 
Boaveuir  d'un  Ami,  white  tnd  dwart  j  Curiosity,  mauve  and  naat ; 
Andromeda,  yellow  ^  Scariet  Gem,  deep  red  ;  indCbromatella,  orange. 
Fruits  of  Che  peculiar  FBonia  deooi*  were  also  shown,  the  Talvaa  ot 
tha  capsitlea  being  stroDgly  recurved,  displaying  the  black  eeedaOD 
tha  scarlet  interior.  Bprays  of  the  red-fruited  Acttea  spicata  ware 
alao  shown.  Votes  of  thanks  were  accorded  tor  both  colleeCiona. 
Mr.  Smythe,  Basing  Park,  Hants,  sent  blooms  of  white  and  red 
Japanese  Anemones.  Messrs.  Rswlings  Bros.,  Bomford,  eihihited 
several  seedling  Dahlias,  tbe  best  ot  which  were  Shylock,  a  bright 
scarlet  Bhow  variety  ;  Su;  B.  Seymour,  deep  maroon  ;  Golden  Drop, 
TSllow  ;  I^esident,  yellow ;  Beauty  of  the  Grova,  rosy  mauve  ;  Jamea 
O-ilhert,  deep  scarlet ;  and  John  Hanshaw,  which  was  certificated. 
Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holbora,  sent  soma  Sne  examples  of 
Lllium  lanoitoliam  album,  mousCrosum,  enperbissimam,  and  roeeam, 
vrith  Hyacinthus  (Gsltonia)  oaudicsns.  Tbe  Liliums  were  very  well 
flowered,  and  tbe  Hyadntbos  vigorous,  A  vote  of  thanks  was  ac- 
corded to  M«sra.  Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  for  a  large  and 
beautiful  callectioa  of  Pentstemous  and  single  Dahlias,  oomprinng 
some  richly  oolonied  variatJes  ;  planix  of  Begonia  disdama,  with  ita 
deeply  cut  white-apotted  leaves ;  the  rich-coloured  Tjdma  BobMt 


la  Diabh:  and  tlw  ptok-flOTered  NogeliK  Ousiop^  A  liuket  o 
pUats  ot  Ctrnont  anrantiao  was  >)m  ■hown  in  Tsiy  good  conditJon. 
Ueura.  W.  Psol  A  Bon,  Wkltbam  Cnta,  exhibited  eight  boia  of 
Bose  bloom*  in  ramulmUf  One  condition  for  the  taaan,  in^  well- 
known  Taiiaties  a*  La  Fiance,  tripheloe,  Uarie  Baamaim,  Fidiar 
Holme*.  A.  E.  William*,  Uadame  (f.  CnpeleC,  Alfted  Colomb,  8ena> 
taor  TiAaae,  Dncbes*  of  Bedford,  and  Qneen  ot  Queen*.  Heme,  a 
Lee  di  aoD,  Hammentnith,  sent  planta  ot  Oopreeeu*  LawBoniwia  ereota 
Tiridi*  Tarisgata,  xerf  neat  and  with  the  TariegaUon  well  marked, 
Biamples  ot  I«nnutinua  marginata*  aacea*  ware  aleo  shown.  Hr, 
Horse  ot  Bp*om  lent  a  plant  ot  Tanda  ixenilea  bearing  a  tpke  of 
eight  Soweis.  In  additiini  to  the  plant  of  Tanda  Hookeri  ebown  bj 
Mr.  C.  Hill  of  Tring  Park,  Hert*,  a  specimen  of  Dendrobinm  bigibbnni 
Bupetbnm  with  rerj  large  flower*  was  aleo  showii,  two  Bpike*  beaiing 
each  ail  flawen.  Iteean.  H.  Cannell  ±  Son*,  Swanley,  sent  a  fine 
stand  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahliaa  and  bloom*  of  a  white  Jnaresil 
named  Coa*taiice.  A  Tote  of  thanks  was  acoocded  to  Mr.  J.  Daffield, 
Winohmoie  Hill,  N.,  tor  a  colleotion  ot  blooms  of  seedling  Perpetual 
Carnations  of  eitramety  fine  coloar.  Hi.  Qoldamith,  HoIlandsD, 
Tonbridge,  sect  plant*  of  Iresine  formoea,  a  variegated  form  of  the 
L  Lindeni  tjpe  which  has  been  before  noticed.  A  large  collection  of 
Nvgetia*  was  sent  from  the  Societ;'*  earden  at  Chiswick  all  the 
plants  being  in  excellent  condition  and  fieely  flowered.  Some  of 
the  best  were  Bonqoet,  roaej  Jocri***,  yellow ;  Eremoo*,  orange, 
led,  and  white ;  Qreuie,  and  ftanklin.  scarlet. 
PiistHdae*  oertifloat«a  were  swaided  for  the  following  :— 
DaMia  John  Bauhav  (Bawling*).  —  A  beantifnl  Show  Tariety. 
The  bloom*  of  moderate  *iie  but  eioeUent  in  form,  deep,  full,  aym- 
metrical,  of  dear  crimson  purple  bne. 

Dahlia  Rvby  King  (Hooper  A  Co.)<— A  single  Tariety.  Floweti  ot 
nod  size  and  moderately  good  form.  Florets  broad,  bnt  the  colour,  a 
diatinet  rich  rosy  tint,  is  it*  most  strildng  charactortttia 

Daklia  ChrtMloui  (Ware).— A  handsome  single  variety  with  flnely 
termed  flowers.  Floret*  broad  and  rounded,  ot  a  soft  rosy  maure 
colonr.    Quite  a  diitinct  ebade,  and  very  pleaaing. 

Vmda  Heoieri,~Tb\ji  was  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Hill,  gardener  to  Sir 
S.  H.  de  Bothschild  Tring  Park,  Herts.  It  is  a  flpecies  resembling 
V.  teres  in  habit,  with  alender  cylindrical  stem*  and  loii         *" 


m  a  white  gronnd. 


BmABs.— Of  Kidney  Bean*  Canadian  Wonder  is  Uie  favourite  for 
open-air  culture;  Osboma' Forcing  for  pot*.  Of  Runners  Huttona' 
Giant  White  and  Carter's  Ghsmnion  are  the  only  kind*  we  have  this 
*eB*on,  and  they  both  bear  sucb  quantities  of  fine  large  pod*  that 
thsie  i*  no  occaaion  to  grow  any  other*.  Ot  Broad  kinds  the  Seville 
Lougpod  i*  fine  tor  the  first  crop;  and  a  new  variety  we  have  from 
MewT*.  Dickson*,  Edinbnrgh,  inrp***  all  other*  for  the  main  crop. 
It  1*  moat  prolific.  Borne  of  it*  pod*  have  lately  been  16  inches  m 
length,  and  the  leave*  are  both  numerous  and  well  flavonred. — IL IL 


Taki  every  opportunity  in  favourable  weather  to  use  the  hoe 
amoDgst  alt  growing  crop*,  so  as  to  prevent  the  neoeeaity  for  hand- 
weeding,  always  a  tedious  and  unremunerativa  process.  At  this 
■■BKm  a  tew  day*  inffioe  to  mature  the  *eeds  of  qnick.frowing  weeds, 
such  as  Qronndsel  and  Chickweed  ;  and  these,  if  allowed  to  ripen, 
are  speedily  scattered  and  become  an  endless  source  of  trouble  next 
■eaion.  iMe  Tnraips  ehould  be  moderately  thinned,  al*o  Winter 
8[dlMCli,  so  as  to  allow  ot  the  tree  development  of  the  plants. 

Take  advantage  of  snilable  weather  to  earth  up  Celery,  and  tie  up 
Iiettooe  and  Bndlve  so  as  to  aecate  well-blanched  head*  for  salad*. 
If  Badiahei  are  required  late  a  sowing  should  be  made  In  a  frame, 
but  not  em  ploying  the  Ugbts  until  &ost  occurs.  For  fardng,  Bed 
and  White  Totnip,  French  Breakfast,  and  Wood's  Frame  are  the 
moat  suitable  varietlee. 

Onions  which  havs  been  taken  np  and  exposed  a  few  days  shonld 
b«  stored  thinly  on  shelve*  In  a  diy  room,  the  beat  ripened  eiamplei 
being  tied  in  bunches  or  string,  so  that  thsy  can  be  removed  to  a 
oooler  situation  in  early  spring  to  prolong  the  season  of  uss. 

Tomatoe*  on  walls  will  be  advancing  fast,  and  ihould  ba  well 
expoeed  to  the  Ban  to  aisist  the  ripening  proees*,  and  all  growth 
beyond  and  which  Bhad*  tlie  fruit  must  be  removed.     The  more 


forward  olnsten  ot  fmit  may  be  out  and  laid  on  shelvee  or  hong  in 
a  dry  aiij  house  to  ripen,  and  this  will  sseist  the  Bvrelling  of  the 
later-eet  fmit.  Tomatoes  in  houaee  should  have  the  lateral  growtlu 
pinched  one  J<rint  beyond  the  trusses  of  bloom,  and  exhausted 
growth*  thinned  out  so  as  to  encourage  freeh  growth  in  their  place, 
and  contlnne  the  plant*  in  bearing  it  necessary  throngh  the  winter, 
keeping  the  growths  fully  exposed  to  tfae  light.  Snrface-drea*  the 
soil  with  rich  oompost  a*  the  roots  protrnde,  and  afford  weak  liquid 
manure  in  a  tepid  state  occasionally.  Artificial  heat  will  be  neoee- 
aary  to  maintain  a  teroperatace  ot  66°  to  66°  artificially,  advancing 
10°  to  16°  from  son  heat,  aSotding  on  all  favourable  oocaaions  a  tree 
circulation  of  air.  Tboae  needing  a  supply  of  Tomatoes  Id  winter, 
and  not  having  a  house  with  plants  already  established,  may  utilise 
any  apare  honae,  *uah  as  a  Helen  bouse,  either  growing  the  plant* 
in  pots  or  bed  a*  may  be  moet  expedient.  Instead  of  raising  the 
plants  bom  seed,  cnttingB  should  be  inserted,  they  striking  readily 
in  a  moist  genial  atmosphere,  cloaa  and  shaded.  Planted  about 
IS  inches  apart  and  trained  with  single  stems  to  ths  roof  wires,  they 
will  come  into  bearing  qnlckly  and  afford  *ati*taatory  returns. 
Trentham  Early  Fillbasket  ha*  afforded  very  Batlafactoiy  result*  this 
■eason,  and  being  very  free  would  no  doubt  answer  for  winter  work. 
Orangefleld  Dwarf  and  Tick's  Criterion  are  excellenL 

A  flrst  towing  ot  French  Beans  should  now  be  made  in  pots,  three 
parta  filling  the  pota  with  good  rich  loam  made  moderately  Gmii 
inserting  halt  a  doien  beans  around  the  side*  ot  ths  pot,  and  about 
an  inch  deep.  The  pots  (9-inch)  should  be  well  but  not  excessively 
drained.  Place  them  in  a  liooee  wiOi  a  temperature  of  bb"  to  66° 
artificially,  and  as  near  the  glass  as  the  growth  ot  the  plants  ulti- 
mately admit  without  touching,  Oabom's  Forcing  is  very  tree,  and 
He  Plus  Ultra  excellent. 

rHTIT  HODBBS. 

Pintt, — As  the  natural  influences  under  which  young  growing 
plants  loiuriate  are  now  rapidly  declining,  care  will  be  cecesBary  to 
prevent  the  growth  becoming  *alt  and  attenoated,  to  avoid  which  a 
dried  condition  of  the  atmoaphere  Bhonld  be  maintained,  even  if  flra 
heat  has  to  be  used  when  unhvourable  weather  prevails,  Byringe 
only  oooaaionally,  and  then  early  on  fine  aftemoona.  Attend  care- 
fully to  the  ventilation,  opening  and  clcaing  the  bouse  at  60°,  above 
which  ventilate  freely,  especdally  on  warm  sunny  days,  the  TnintmnTn 
temperature  at  night  being  maintuned  at  Sfi",  The  bottom  heat 
should  be  kept  atnady  at  80°  to  SCP.  Collect  aU  the  fruildng  plants 
into  a  bouse  soitable  tor  finiBhing  the  fruit  perfectly,  enoouiagiDg 
thoee  with  the  fmit  swelling  off  wit^  a  liberal  snpply  ot  heat  and 
molitare,  keeping  the  night  temperature  at  70'  to  76°,  and  the  day 
from  80°  to  SV,  closing  the  house  at  86°.  At  the  close  of  this  month 
the  most  likely  ot  the  plant*  started  in  Uarch  laet  as  suckers  for 
fruiting  early  in  next  year,  should  be  brought  together  where  they 
can  be  given  a  comparative  reat  of  about  *ii  week*,  which  will  insnro 
their  throwing  np  fniit  at  tke  required  time, 

F*acio  and  Ntdarintti—Tbe  earliest  foroed  tiees  wiU  now  be  at 
Test,  and  ahould,  If  the  lights  have  not  been  removed,  be  kept  aa  ootH 
a*  possible.  It  the  house  needs  painting  or  repair  the  trees  should 
be  looted  from  the  trellis,  and  work  of  the  description  named  pro- 
oeeded  with,  otherwise  the  house  should  be  tboronghly  cleaned,  and 
the  trees,  being  dressed  with  an  improved  insecticide,  secured  in  their 
positions  to  ths  treUI*.  Pruning,  if  former  Inatruction*  have  been 
carried  out  during  the  growing  eeaeon,  will  be  a  mere  trifle,  simply 
removing  any  shoots  interfering  with  the  symmetry  of  the  ti«e  or 
wherothey  aietoomochcrowded  ;  aa  shoots,  no  matter  how  long  they 
may  be,  will,  it  well  ripened,  be  studded  with  bloom  buds  to  thdr 
pointa.  The  surfaoe  soil  shonld  be  scraped  ofl  without  interfering 
mnoh  with  the  rootB,  and  fresh  material  added,  making  it  flim.  If 
then  ba  the  least  appearance  ot  the  bcrdera  being  dry  afford  a 
thorough  snpply  ot  water,  as  any  defldenoy  of  raoiature  at  the  root* 
Is  ■  great  incentive  of  the  buds  tailing.  Presuming  the  lights  have 
been  taken  off,  they  may  nmun  oft  some  weeks  longer,  but  as  aooa 
•a  the  oold  autumn  runs  set  in  they  should  be  put  on,  aa  cold  drench- 
ing rains  are  scarcely  less  '"'"■''■«'  than  a  too  dry  oondition  of  the 
aM.  Those  about  to  pUnt  houses  for  early  tordng  should  include 
Alexaiidar,  the  earliest  Feach  with  si 
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After  the  crop  has  been  gathered  from  the  late  encoesBion  houses, 
the  shoots  that  haye  borne  fruit  this  season,  and  not  bdng  exten- 
sions, should  be  cnt  out,  as  well  as  any  weakly  growths  calcnlated 
to  crowd  the  trees  too  mnch,  also  other  growths  where  too  crowded 
shonld  be  well  thinned  out,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air  freely  to  those 
retained  and  secure  their  thorough  ripening.  If  the  trees  be  Tigorous 
and  the  autumn  prove  cold  and  wet,  a  little  fire  heat  with  a  free  cir- 
culation of  air  will  materially  aid  in  ripening  the  wood,  but  there 
must  not  be  any  attempt  at  ripening  the  growth  by  keeping  the  roots 
I>archingly  dry,  although  a  drier  condition  of  the  border  is  permissible. 
Sufficient  moisture  must  be  afforded  for  keeping  the  foliage  healthy 
until  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe  and  the  buds  plumped.  Bed  spider 
must  be  kept  under  by  occasionally  washing  the  trees  from  the 
syringe  or  engine. 

FLOWEB  GAADSN. 

Cuttings  of  bedding  Pelargoniums  must  not  longer  be  delayed 
insertion,  and  as  the  season  is  so  adranoed  it  will  be  best  to  insert 
them  in  cutting  boxes  or  pans  under  the  shelter  of  lights,  giving  all 
the  air  possible  till  cold  wet  weather  sets  in.  Verbenas,  Heliotropes, 
and  similar  plants  will  require  the  aid  of  a  little  bottom  heat,  keeping 
them  close,  moist,  and  shaded  until  rooted,  then  ventilate  freely  to 
harden  them  before  winter.  A  sufficient  stock  of  Altemantheras, 
Goleuses,  Iresines,  Mesembryanthemums,  and  similar  plants  should 
be  secured  to  afford  the  requisite  cuttings  in  spring,  these  plants 
being  best  from  spring-struck  cuttings.  The  routine  work  will  now 
be  great,  as,  in  addition  to  picking  off  bad  flowers  and  foliage,  the 
beds  will  require  constant  clearing  of  tree  leaves.  Bun  the  machine 
over  the  grass  frequently,  and  keep  the  walks  as  clean  and  firm  as 
possible. 

Herbaceous  plants  should  be  examined  to  remove  all  dead  stems  or 
stalks,  tying  up  those  that  require  it.  Annuals  may  yet  be  sown  of 
such  kinds  as  Alyssum  (Sweet),  Candytuft,  Collinsias,  Eschscholtsias, 
Gilias,  Nemophilas,  Saponarias,  Silenes,  Virginian  Stocks,  Ac,  which 
come  into  flower  in  April  or  Hay  of  next  year,  and  make  a  pleasing 
display. 

Yew,  Privet,  and  other  hedges  may  yet  be  trimmed.  Irish  Yewi, 
Capressuses,  Junipers,  Betinosporas,  &a,  should  be  tied-in  to  prevent 
breakages  and  preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  plants.  During  any 
showery  weather  after  this  time  transplanting  evergreen  trees  and 
shrubs  that  have  completed  their  growth  may  be  proceeded  with, 
the  late  summer  and  early  autumn  months  being  favourable  for  the 
pirformance  of  such  operations. 

PLABT  HOVSKS. 

Orehidt. — The  temperature  may  still  range  from  76^  to  80^  by  day 
in  the  East  India  house  and  66®  at  night,  which  should  be  continued 
until  the  end  of  the  month.  Maintain  a  genial  atmosphere,  and  give 
every  encouragement  to  Aerides,  Fbalsenopsis,  Saccolabiums,  and 
Yandas,  damping  the  blocks,  baskets,  and  pots  in  the  morning,  and  in 
the  afternoon  of  fine  days  a  syringing  will  be  of  great  benefit,  care 
being  taken  not  to  have  the  sphagnum  or  peat  in  a  soddened  state. 
Shade  as  little  as  possible,  only  employing  it  to  prevent  the  sun 
Boorehing  the  faliage.  Dispense  with  shading  on  the  Oattleya  house ; 
elean  the  glass  so  as  to  admit  all  the  light  possible,  affording  all 
psendo-bnibons  plants  that  have  completed  their  growth  an  increased 
amount  of  air.  Lsslia  pnrpurata  and  Cattleya  Hossin  may  now  be 
rq;N>tted  and  placed  in  the  warmest  part  of  the  honse  to  enable  them 
i6  oomplete  tlieir  growth  as  soon  as  possible.  Enoonrage  Calanthe 
restita  var.,  C.  Yeitchi,  and  C.  Tnmeri  by  the  application  of  weak 
liquid  manure  to  make  large  pseudo-bulbs,  as  the  stronger  those  are 
the  finer  will  be  the  flower  spikes.  Any  Odontoglossums  that  started 
late  into  growth  and  require  larger  pots  may  be  given  them  safely, 
butjkhe  roots  must  be  disturbed  as  little  as  possible.  Endeavour  by 
exiwsing  the  plants  to  as  mnch  sun  as  they  will  bear  to  have  the 
pseodo-bulbs  and  leaves  well  matured  before  the  dull  days  set  in. 

i9toM.— Ixoras  that  have  been  employed  through  the  summer  for 
eonservatoiy  decoration  must  now  be  placed  in  the  warmest  part 
of  the  stove,  as  they  have  had  sufficient  rest  in  the  cooler  quarters. 
Cut  away  all  the  old  flowers,  and  if  infested  with  seals  or  mealy  bug 
wash  with  an  insectieide,  as  the  plants,  from  the  firm  state  of  the 
wood  and  leaves,  will  bear  it  stronger  than  at  any  other  season. 


Bougainvilleas  and  Clerodendrons  and  other  plants  that  have  for 
a  time  been  in  cooler  houses  should  also  be  removed  to  a  warmer 
position,  but  should  not  have  so  much  as  to  start  them  into  growth, 
not  withholding  water  to  the  extent  of  causing  the  premature  shed- 
ding of  the  foliage,  but  by  a  drier  atmosphere  and  lessened  supplies 
of  water  gradually  hardening  the  growth. 
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THE  LANCASHIBE  AND  CHESHIBB  BEE-KEEPEBS' 

EXHIBITION. 

Tex  members  of  this  Association  have  cause  to  congratulate  them- 
selves on  the  success  of  their  first  Bxhibitioiiy  which  took  plaoe  on 
Wednesday,  Thursday,  and  Friday  last,  at  Koor  Park,  Preston,  in 
connection  with  the  Show  of  the  Preston  Plond  and  horticultural 
Societv.  No  doubt  much  of  the  success  as  regards  the  numbers 
attendmg  was  due  to  the  fact  of  it  being  the  week  of  tlks  *'  Preston 
Guild  Merchant,"  a  time-honoured  institution  many  oenturies  old,  and 
which  is  oelebrated  only  once  in  twenty  years. 

It  is  well  the  festival  recurs  so  seldom,  as  it  would  be  impossible 
for  the  inhabitants  of  any  town  in  England  to  endure  the  strain  of 
excitement  conseauent  on  the  holding  of  a  week's  high  carnival  such 
as  this,  when  all  business  is  entirely  suspended,  ana  evecyone  is  on 
pleasure  bent.  As  a  result  of  the  above  large  numbers  attended  the 
bee  Show.  The  manipulating  tent  was  weU  patronised,  and  the 
whole  affair  was  deservedly  saccessful.  It  will  surnriae  ns  if  the 
Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Association  does  not  receive  a  large  accession 
of  members,  which  already  nnmber  over  one  hundred,  though  it  has 
only  been  in  existence  some  three  months. 

It  was  thouf^ht  that  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  were  counties  in 
which  success  m  bee  culture  could  not  be  hoped  for  ;  but  the  result 
proved  the  contrary,  for  the  classes  for  members  only,  though  small, 
contained  exhibits  which  bore  favourable  comparison  with  those  open 
to  the  United  Kingdom.  The  unfavourable  season  militated  greatly 
against  the  chance  of  a  large  entry,  and  at  one  time  it  seem^  as  if 
the  Exhibition  would  turn  out  a  comparative  failure  |  but  a  droular 
was  sent  out  urgently  asking  the  bee-keepeis  of  the  various  county 
associations  to  come  to  the  rescue,  and  an  excellent  display,  almost 
the  finest  yet  held  this  year,  was  the  result. 

The  Committee  cannot  bat  thank  those  who  spared  neither  time, 
trouble,  nor  expense  in  aiding  them  to  give  an  impetus  to  bee-keep- 
ing in  tlus  part  of  the  country.  The  block  in  the  traffic  arrange- 
ments on  the  various  railways,  consequent  on  the  enormous  number 
of  people  who  flocked  to  Preston  from  all  parts,  affected  the  exhibits 
in  a  most  unfortunate  way,  many  of  the  supers  having  their  combs 
fractured,  and  the  jars  broken  and  emptied  of  their  contents.  An 
examination  of  the  injured  packages  showed  plainly  that  the  art  of 
packing  honey  is  still  unknown  to  many ;  ana  if  oommittees  would 
obtain  a  supply^  of  the  best  material  known  for  breaking  the  efbct  of 
a  sudden  jar — t.s.,  paper  shavings,  and  supply  ezhiUtm  with  them 
at  cost  price,  with  a  printed  slip  containing  a  few  instructions,  we 
believe  that  fewer  complaints  ox  breakages  will  be  heard. 

Much  has  been  said  as  to  sending  out  sections  in  crates  glased  at 
the  sides  showing  the  fragjile  nature  of  its  contents,  so  as  to  cause 
railway  people  to  use  care  in  handling.  Several  crates  were  so  sent, 
and  if  the  owners  could  have  seen  them  and  compared  them  with 
exactly  similar  ones  which  had  been  properly  pacsed  in  boxes,  and 
which  were  tamed  out  clean,  bright,  and  unmjured,  while  the  firs^ 
named  were  soiled,  the  glass  broken,  combs  down,  the  orates  covered 
with  various  labels  and  directions,  and  altogether  presenting  a  most 
uninviting  appearance,  no  further  argument  would  be  needed  to  oon« 
vince  exhibitors  of  the  folly  of  putting  their  trust  in  railwav  porters. 

Much  credit  is  due  to  those  wno  had  the  manaoement  of  the  staging 
department  in  promptly  tying-up  and  protectmg  leaking  exhibits, 
though  we  fear  the  weight  will  have  considerabljr  decreasM  when  re- 
turn^ to  the  owner  from  the  number  of  bees  wmch,  attracted  by  the 
odour  of  the  honey,  visited  the  tent  and  helped  Uiemselves  to  an  un- 
expected feast.  l9o  one  was  stung,  the  bees  being  too  intent  on  their 
own  business  to  mind  anything  else,  while  the  presence  of  the  busy 
little  creatures  amused  the  visitors  and  alarmed  no  one.  A  veiy  novel 
feature  was  introduced  on  the  second  day  of  the  Show — an  employA 
of  Messrs.  Neighbour  and  another  of  Mr.  Blow's  each  performed  the 
Wildman  feat  of  going  about  the  grounds  with  a  swarm  of  bees  on 
his  hat,  to  the  astonishment  of  all  who  saw  it.  On  Friday  the  pre- 
sentation of  prizes  by  the  Countess  of  Lathom  took  plaoe,  when  a 
large  and  distinguished  company  were  present,  including  the  ChiUd 
Mavor  (£.  Birlev,  Esq.),  the  Earl  and  Countess  of  Lathom,  the  Barl 
and  Countess  of  Sef  ton.  Colonel  and  Lady  Augusta  Stanley,  the  lady 
Mayoress  (Mrs.  Birley),  the  Bight  Hon.  C.  Baikes,  M J.,  4c  After 
the  presentation  of  prizes  the  whole  party  proceeded  to  the  tent  of  the 
Association,  where  they  witnessed  with  gzMt  interest  varions  mani- 
pulations with  bees,  and  afterwards  went  through  the  large  marquee 
where  the  exhibits  were  displayed,  expressing  the  pleasure  they  felt 
at  seeing  so  fine  a  ooUeetion.    Mr.  Jaokson,  the  Hon.  Bee.,  oondncted 
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tlM  Tbitors  throagh  the  Sboiw,ezplftiiiuig  the  Yarione  hlree,  Ac ;  and 
Kr.  W.  BroQghton  Oarr  had  the  honour  of  prasenting,  on  behalf  of  the 
AjnooJation,  samplea  of  price  honej  to  the  Conntess  of  Lathom,  Ladj 
Angiuta  Stanley,  and  the  ICajoreee  (Mn.  Birlej). 

The  exhibits  in  the  honej  olaases  for  membeiB  only  were  small  in 
nnmberybut  the  quality  was  bo  good  that  it  compensated  for  qnantifT*. 
The  first-i^rize  extracted  honey  was  yery  fine,  and  in  the  opinion  of 
■ereral  apiarians  who  hare  Tisited  most  of  the  shows  the  best  which 
has  been  exhibited  this  year.  The  first  prize  for  a  collection  from  one 
apiaiT  had  some  fair  supers ;  bnt  the  best  one,  a  square  Lee's  super, 
was  damaged  in  transit,  and  much  deteriorated  in  oonsequenoe.  The 
whole  exhibit  weighed  a  little  over  1  cwt.    ' 

The  fiiBt-prise  sections  were  neatly  put  up  in  a  reticule  sort  of  glased 
case,  with  leather  handles  to  carry  by.  No  doubt  many  will  iMlmii« 
this  strle  of  section  case,  particularly  if  it  induces  the  purchaser  to 
keep  the  case  and  send  it  each  year  to  be  refilled.  The  similar  col- 
lection in  the  open  class  was  a  Tery  fine  display,  and  consisted  of 
honey  in  sections  entirely,  while  the  neat  way  m  which  the  wood  was 
ocnoealed  by  a  paper  ooyering,  and  the  usually  imperfect  cells  round 
the  edge  of  wecomb  hidden  braborder  of  lace  paper,  wasa  lesson  which 
will  not  be  lost  by  those  who  came  to  see  and  learn.  Glass  11  was 
rery  poorly  represented,  the  one  which  took  first  being  a  square 
Leers  super  containing  straight  combs,  but  rather  dark  Heather  honey. 
Claas  12.  for  the  best  glass  super,  is  one  we  should  like  to  see  done 
away  with.  It  looks  Terr  nioe,  no  doubt,  to  see  a  huge  bellglass 
filled  with  good  white  comb,  but  those  who  haye  had  much  to  do  with 
such  things  look  with  a  certain  amount  of  horror  on  the  task  of 
cutting  u^  such  a  super,  especially  as  was  the  case  with  one  of  the 
three  exhibits.  There  was  a  oounterpart  of  the  abominable  '*  stick 
through  the  centre  of  a  skep  "  in  the  shape  of  a  lath,  or  something 
oarefnllT  worked  by  the  bees  into  a  solid  mass,  right  through. 
If  exhibitoiB  will  haye  circular  glass  supers,  why  not  adopt  tiie 
plan  of  a  circle  or  rim  of  glass — ^which  can  be  had  n>r  a  few  pencfr— 


and  haye  a  top  and  bottom  board  of  wood  ?  This  sort  of  super  when 
full  can  be  turned  bottom  upwards,  the  board  and  glass  remoyed,  and 
the  combs  out  away  neatly  as  required.  Messrs.  Abbott  Brothers' 
collection  was  not  quite  so  large  as  either  of  the  others,  but  every 
article  displayed  was  of  a  good  and  useful  kind.  The  Irish  hiye 
exhibited  by  this  firm  is  wonderfully  cheap,  and  will  no  doubt  be 
largely  used ;  and  their  cheap  extractor  at  26«.,  which  won  second 
prize  in  its  class,  while  simple  in  principle,  is  one  that  will  do  its 
work  well,  and  we  think  will  become  popular. 

Class  6,  for  the  best  hiye  for  obserration  purposes.  There  were 
four  exhibits.  Mr.  T.  B.  Blow  took  first  with  a  hiye  which  combined 
the  good  qualities  of  the  second  and  third-prize  hives.  H.  Gibbons 
took  second,  Messrs.  Neighbour  k  Sons  third.  The  mechanism  of  the 
last  hive  was  ingenious,  but  not  so  safe  in  working  as  Mr.  Gibbons', 
while  it  had  the  advantage  of  a  revolving  platform  similar  to  Mr. 
Blow's  hive.  In  Glass  7,  for  the  best  and  cheapest  hive,  the  price  not 
to  exceed  12«.  6d.,  some  excellent  hives  were  shown,  and  tiie  wonder 
was  how  several  of  them  coiUd  possibly  be  made  for  the  money ;  but 
in  the  case  of  two  exhibits  much  feeling  was  displayed,  and  the 
Judges  unanimously  excluded  them  from  competition,  as  being  both 
unfairly  described  in  the  catalogue  and  calculated  to  mislead.  We 
quite  agree  with  the  Judges  in  their  effort  to  put  a  stop  to  this  sort 
of  thing.  Here  was  a  hive  which  upon  being  looked  at  and  examined 
would  be  set  down  by  most  people  as  worth  £1  to  £1  6«.  It  had  a 
strong  outside  case,  well  painted,  with  hinged  roof,  and  a  large  let* 
down  shutter  at  back,  set  on  legs,  with  floor-board,  porch,  Ac,  and 
on  opening  it  contained  two  large  stock  boxes  made  of  mahogany  or 
teak,  with  windows  at  back,  ten  frames  in  each,  had  crown  boards, 
comb  foundation,  supers,  quilts,  Ac,  and  the  whole  of  this  was  prioea 
in  the  catalogue  8«.  On  inspecting  the  roof  a  written  statement 
was  found  giving  some  particulars,  by  which  it  was  seen  that  the 
outer  case  and  roof  were  made  from  a  bacon  box,  value  It. ;  the 
two  stock  boxes  from  a  tea  chest,  value  6c{. ;  the  twenty  frames, 
It.  8dL ;  legs,  Unges,  Ac,  \0d, ;  and  labour  and  profit,  4«.  Under- 
neath this  was  a  statement  to  the  effect  that  paint,  crown  boards, 
comb  foundation,  supers^  Ac,  were  extra,  but  how  much  was  not 
stated.  This^  we  maintain,  is  not  legitimate  hivO'inaking,  and  cer- 
tainly not  fair  to  regular  manufacturers,  whose  business  is  not  to 
buy  up  bacon  boxes  and  tea  chests  for  working  up  into  bee  hives  ;  and 
we  heard  tiie  opinion  expressed  by  many  that  exhibits  of  that  kind 
retard  raUier  than  promote  bee  culture,  unless  a  special  class  was 
devoted  to  home-made  hives  and  such  like.  In  this  case  much  merit 
would  be  awarded  to  tiie  makers. 

Glass  14,  for  the  best  extracted  honey,  was  a  very  singular  collec- 
tion, consisting  of  over  twenty  entries,  and  the  nonev  varying  in 
colour  from  a  white  crystallised  lot  somewhat  resembluig  furniture 
paste  to  almost  black  honey  gathered  occasionally,  we  think,  from 
Oak  trees  when  honeydew  is  plentiful. 

The  three  collections  of  nives  and  apiarian  appliances  sent  by 
Messrs.  Neighbour,  Mr.  Blow,  and  Messrs.  Abbott  Bros.,  reflected 
great  credit  on  those  gentlemen.  An  examination  of  the  various 
articles  displayed  made  it  clear  that  each  manufacturer  had  speci- 
alities of  ms  own  ;  Messrs.  Neighbours'  containing  workmanship  of 
a  vcKT  high  order,  almost  too  good  for  the  purpose  of  bee-keeping. 
Mr.  Blow,  on  the  other  hand,  while  not  forgetting  to  staoe  some  very 
ooetly  articles,  had  a  great  number  of  a  cheap  and  useful  description. 
His  extractor,  which  won  first  prize,  was  a  very  good  one,  and  worked 
admirably.    He  also  showed  a  most  useful  little  feeder,  though  the 


principle  was  not  quite  original,  being  an  improvement  on  the  wall- 
known  one  invented  by  Mr.  Abbott.  He  had  an  excellent  case  of 
apiarian  cutlery,  and  also  a  sample  of  the  new  Dunham  Gomb  Founda* 
tion,  said  to  be  better  than  any  other,  bnt  having  had  no  experienoe 
of  it  we  cannot  give  an  opinion. — ^Wh.  BBoroHTOV  Gabii. 

The  following  is  the  prize  list  :— 

Clafi  1.— For  the  best  exhibition  of  honey  (super  hon^  in  prsfsrenoe)  from 
one  apiary.    Firat,  W.  B.  Carr  ;  eecond,  not  amded. 

Clain  9.— For  the  best  super  of  honey  (not  being  a  sectloiial  super).  The 
super  to  be  of  wood*  glass,  straw,  or  of  wood  in  oombiaatloa  with  glass  or  straw. 
First  W.  B.  CaiT :  second  and  third  not  awarded. 

Class  3.— For  the  best  exhibition  of  l-Ib.  or  S-Ib.  sections  of  oomb  honey,  the 
total  weight  not  to  be  less  than  IS  lbs.,  nor  more  than  80  lbs.  Fliit,  J.  H. 
BaoUey ;  second,  W.  Watkin ;  third,  W.  B.  Oarr. 

Class  4.— For  the  best  exhibition  of  IS  lbs.  to  90  lbs.  of  ran  or  aztiacted  bonay 
in  1-lb.  or  S-lb.  glass  ]ax8.  Fint,  W.  SL  Cair;  second,  (}.  Stocks;  third,  F. 
"Wood. 

Class  6.— For  the  bsst  hive  for  obserration  pnrpoees,  all  combs  to  be  yislble 
on  both  sides,  to  be  exhibited  stocked  with  bees  and  their  queen.  Firsts  T.  B. 
Blow ;  second,  H.  Gibbons ;  third,  G.  Kelghboor  A  Sons. 

Class  6.— For  the  best  moyeable-comb  hive,  complete,  for  snmmer  use,  with 
facilities  for  harresting  honey  and  with  arrangements  for  wintering.  Firsts 
T.  B.  Blow :  second,  Abbott  Bro& ;  third,  G.  Melghbonr  A  Bona. 

Class  7.— 'For  the  best  and  cheapest  hive  on  the  moveabto-comb  principle,  for 
cottagers'  oae,  with  arrangements  for  snmmer  and  winter.  Price  not  to  exceed 
11«.  6<f.    First,  T.  B.  Blow ;  second.  C.  Foxon  ;  third,  Abbott  Bros. 

Class  8.— For  the  best  stock  of  LIgnxiaa  Bees.  1»  G.  Neighbour  A  Sons; 
second,  T.  B.  Blow. 

Class  9.— For  the  best  stock  of  English  bees.  First,  T.  B.  Blow ;  second,  G. 
Neighbour  A  Sons. 

Class  10.— For  the  best  exhibition  of  super  honey  from  one  aplaiy.  First,  W. 
Baitt ;  second.  J.  W.  Measuras ;  third,  J.  Walton. 

Class  11.— For  the  best  super  of  honey,  not  being  seotional  supers.  The  soper 
to  be  of  wood,  straw,  or  of  wood  in  combination  with  glass  or  straw.  First,  T. 
Christie. 

Class  lS.r-For  the  best  glass  super  of  honay.  Firsts  T.  Sells;  second,  Mrs.  J. 
Howard  ;  third,  J.  Lighten. 

Class  18.>-For  the  best  rack  or  crate  of  1-lb.  or  S-lb.  sections  of  oomb  honey, 
the  total  weight  not  to  be  leas  than  SO  lbs.  nor  more  than  80  lbs.  First*  W. 
Baitt ;  second,  J.  Bogenon ;  third,  J.  Walton. 

Class  14.— Anr  the  best  exhibition  of  IS  lbs.  to  80  lbs.  of  mn  or  extneted 
honey  in  14b.  or  S-lb.  glass  jaza.    First,  P.  Wood ;  second  and  third,  W.  Martin. 

Class  15^— For  the  best  and  largest  collection  of  hives  and  bee  fomitnre,  most 
applicable  to  modem  bee-keeping.  First,  G.  Neighbour  A  Sons ;  second,  T.  B. 
Blow ;  third,  Abbott  Bros. 

Glass  16.— For  the  best  honey  extractor.  First,  T.  B.  Blow;  second,  Abbott 
Bros. ;  third,  8.  Walton. 

Class  17.— For  the  best  sample  of  comb  foundation  (a)  for  worker-ceUs,  (b)  for 
supers,  not  leas  than  S  lbs.  of  each.  First,  T.  B.  Blow ;  equal  first,  W.  Baitt ; 
■eoond,  Abbott  Bros. 

Class  19.— For  the  competitor  who  shall  in  the  neatest,  quickest,  and  most 
complete  manner,  drive  out  the  bees  from  a  straw  skep,  rapture  and  exhibit  the 
queen.    First,  J.  Walton ;  second,  G.  Stocks ;  third,  B.  Devenport. 

Special  Class.— Highly  commended,  Ber.  W.  B.  Bnrkitt  (crate  of  sections  with 
cover  for  nse  on  straw  skeps)  ;  T.  B.  Blow  (method  of  snpering  a  straw  skep) ; 
commended,  F.  Lyon  (self-adjusting  and  removeable  frame  ends). 

Special  local  piue  given  by  the  Goild  Mayor.— First,  J.  Forshaw. 

The  following  gentlemen  officiated  as  Judg^r — Honey  Clcutet: 
G.  N.  Abbott.  Q.  Neighbour,  and  T.  B.  Blow.  Bivet,  Beet,  and 
Apiarian  Appliances :  W.  Broughton  Garr,  W.  Baitt,  and  G.  Wood« 
head.  __^__«___^_ 

BEE-KEEPING  FOR  BEGINNERS.— No.  6. 

SWARMING  ySBBUS  NON-SWARMING. 

In  bee-keeping  as  in  other  things  first  principles  shonld  be  well 
understood.  Though  the  subject  of  swarming  has  been  often  dis- 
cussed in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  we  have  resolved  to  notice  it 
once  more  for  uie  benefit  of  beginners.  That  it  is  natural  for 
honey  bees  to  swarm  all  intelligent  and  experienced  apiarians 
freely  admit,  and  the  bees  prepare  for  swarming  months  before 
it  takes  place.  The  diligent  care  and  labour  which  bees  under- 
take in  preparing  for  the  important  event  are  interesting,  and 
which,  like  other  secrets  of  Nature,  appear  more  surprising  as  they 
are  belter  understood. 

My  aim  in  these  notes  is  simply  to  express  my  opinions  on  the 
advantages  of  managing  bees  on  the  swarming  principle,  and 
when  and  where  it  should  be  interfered  with,  and  the  non-awarm- 
ing  system  resorted  to  or  followed.  In  investigations  of  this 
subject  many  points  have  to  be  noticed — vis.,  large  and  small 
hives,  good  ana  bad  seasons,  early  and  late  localities,  spring  and 
aatnmn  fiowers.  On  the  swarming  system  of  management  large 
strong  hives  have  great  advantages  in  good  seasons  and  good 
localities.  In  such  seasons  and  localities  bees,  under  fair  manage- 
ment, swarm  early,  and  the  swarms  do  better  and  rise  to  greater 
weights  than  hives  manag^  on  the  non-swarming  principle.  It 
may  be  difficnlt  to  explain  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  early  swarms 
in  good  seasons  fill  their  hives  with  combs  and  often  surpass  hives 
of  bees  that  never  swarm  at  all.  Very  few  bee-keepers  will  question 
the  foct  here  stated,  even  if  the  reasons  given  in  explanation  are 
unsatisfactory. 

Swarms  are  beginning  life  on  their  own  account,  and  this  seems 
to  stimulate  the  bees  to  make  greater  exertions.  How  fast  they 
work,  secrete  wax,  and  build  combs  1  A  single  swarm  has  been 
known  to  fill  its  hive  with  oombs  and  weigh  46  Ihs.  in  seven  days. 
la  loch  eases  both  season  and  locality  were  favourable ;  bat  aU 


thzongh  life  we  have  been  itniok  with  the  ntpid  progreM  of  ■warm 
hiyes  in  good  seMons.  For  two  or  three  dajs  after  being  hiyed 
swarms  are  placed  at  a  disadvantage  bj  haTing  to  lay  the  foonda* 
tions  or  beginnings  of  their  combs  at  mere  points,  so  small  that 
few  workers  or  builders  can  get  at  them  to  help.  Hence  the 
desirability  of  using  guide  combs— say  a  few  pieces  of  artificial 
comb  foundation  to  commence  with  and  build  on.  In  the  absence 
of  a  few  guide  oombs  a  pound  or  two  of  sugar  srmp  giyen  to 
swarms  for  one  or  two  nights  after  being  hiyed  helps  them  yery 
much.  It  is  neyer  wasted,  and  for  which  there  is  an  ample  return 
and  great  progress  made.  Notice  how  fast  they  work  after  the 
first  tew  days  ;  trip  up  some  of  the  field  workers  as  they  hasten 
to  enter  their  hiyes,  and  flakes  of  wax  wUl  be  seen  coming  out  of 
the  rings  of  their  abdomens.  €k>mbs  are  now  rapidly  built,  and 
as  rapidly  filled  with  brood ;  and  there  can  be  no  question  that 
the  cells  of  young  combs  give  more  space  for  the  full  deyelopment 
of  brood,  and  the  combs  themselyes,  being  less  cloyed  and  cumbered 
with  pollen  than  older  ones,  yield  greater  hatches  of  brood.  By 
the  records  of  experienced  men  who  manage  bees  on  the  swarm- 
ing principle  which  haye  appeared  in  the  Journal  cf  SarHeultwe 
during  the  last  few  years  it  has  been  seen  that  some  swarms  in 
good  seasons  haye  risen  in  weight  to  140  n>s.  and  160  Its.,  and  if  1 
remember  correctly  Mr.  '^Qeorge  Campbell  in  Aberdeenshire  had 
one  that  rose  to  173  lbs.  It  is  seldom  that  uns warmed  hiyes, 
howeyer,  managed  to  reach  such  weights.  On  the  swarminor 
principle  the  old  stocks  and  second  swarms  are  not  idle  in  good 
seasons,  and  they  claim  a  fair  share  of  notice  in  the  account.  In 
good  seasons  and  Rood  localities  for  honey  tiie  swarming  system 
of  management  is,  in  my  opinion  the  best,  being,  as  it  is,  the  most 
natural,  safe,  healthy,  and  profitable. 

All  this  cannot  be  said  in  bad  seasons  and  bad  localities.  But 
my  experience  leads  me  to  think  that  taking  a  run  of  years — say 
fiye  or  ten  years,  good  and  bad  together,  the  ewarming  system  of 
management  is  most  desirable  and  profitable.  On  the  non-swarm- 
ing principle  there  is  the  fear  of  losing  swarms,  and  the  fact  that 
many  are  lost.  Then  there  is  the  danger  of  foul  brood  and  other 
diseases ;  accumulations  of  pollen  choking  the  cells  and  causing 
slow  progress.  In  bad  seasons  for  honey  the  non-swarming 
system  has  adyantages  in  this  respect,  that  the  fewer  hiyes  the 
bee-keeper  has  in  such  seasons  the  less  feeding  is  necessary,  and 
no  honey  is  expended  in  comb-building.  There  are  no  empty 
hiyes  to  be  filled,  and  therefore  all  the  honey  gathered  is  used  in 
feeding  the  brood  and  bee9,  and  in  storing  for  winter  food.  In 
ordinary  seasons  such  as  we  often  haye  in  Great  Britain  one  can- 
not speak  with  any  degree  of  certainty  as  to  which  system  is  the 
better  of  the  two.  Much  depends  on  the  objects  of  the  bee- 
master  and  how  he  manages  his  apiary.  If  he  has  well  learnt  ttie 
art  of  supering,  and  aims  at  a  return  from  honeycomb,  the  non- 
swarming  system  will  serye  his  purpose  best  in  sudi  ordinary 
seasons.  This  opinion  is  held  by  a  great  number  of  intelligent 
and  advanced  bee-keepers.  Much  has  been  said  in  support  of  it, 
and  yery  little  can  be  said  against  it.  The  danger  of  losing 
swarms  is  great,  for  in  such  seasons  hiyes  are  generally  fall  of 
bees  whose  inclination  for  swarming  is  difElcult  to  rcmoye  or 
control.  The  loss  of  a  swarm  in  such  a  case  and  season  is  ruinous 
to  the  hiye  and  disappointing  to  the  bee-master.  Though  we 
haye  not  a  word  to  offer  in  opposition  to  the  aiguments  of  those 
who  practise  the  non-swarming  system  in  ordinary  sessons,  we 
prefer  and  follow  the  swarming  system  of  management  for  seyeral 
reasons.  Ist,  By  swarming  we  haye  no  anxiety  about  losing 
swarms.  2nd,  By  feeding  swarms  for  a  few  days  after  they  are 
hiyed  they  soon  become  equal  to  hiyes  that  do  not  swarm  at  all 
for  work  of  various  kind.  We  thus  increase  our  number  of  hives, 
and  derive  more  profit  from  the  sale  of  some  of  them  than  can  be 
done  otherwiifc.    Bat  this  cannot  be  done  everywhere. 

In  ordinary  seasons  in  Great  Britain  it  is  understood  that  we 
have  days  and  weeks  of  wet  weather.  Well,  in  such  weather  we 
do  not  hesitate  to  swarm  bees  that  are  ready,  for  by  so  doing  the 
swarms  are  taken  from  the  old  hives  where  they  waste  their  time 
and  consume  honey,  and  made  to  work  and  build  combs  in  new 
hives.  Both  honey  and  time  are  thus  saved,  and  combs  are  bailt 
of  syrup — a  very  dieap  material — ^and  prepared  for  the  reception 
of  honey  when  the  weather  becomes  favourable.  It  is  a  nice  art 
and  a  stroke  of  good  policy  to  get  bees  to  baild  combs  in  unfavour- 
able weather  from  a  cheap  material  and  filled  with  rich  honey 
afterwards.  The  time  is  coming  when  bee-keepers  will  know 
better  than  to  allow  their  bees  to  remain  idle  durmg  the  summer 
months  whatever  be  the  state  of  the  weather.  Idleness  in  a  bee 
hive  should  not  be  tolerated.— A.  Psttigbsw. 

CTo  be  oontlnned.) 


Thursday  and  Friday,  September  21st  and  22nd,  when  numerous 
prises  will  be  oifered  for  bees,  honey,  hives,  wax.  extnetors,  and 
various  apiarian  appliances.  A  silver  cap  will  also  be  offered  for  the 
best  and  largest  exhibit  of  honey  taken  without  destroying  the  bees, 
the  cup  to  oeoome  the  property  of  the  member  who  wins  it  three 
tunes.  The  Exhibition  is  under  the  patronage  of  the  Mayor  of  Lin- 
coln, and  the  Honorary  Secretary  is  Mr.  B.  B.  Godfrey  of  Grantham, 
who  has  rendered  great  services  to  bee  culture  by  his  energetio  ana 
well-directed  labours. 


SUSSEX  BEE-EEEPEBS'  A8S00UTI0N. 

Tm  first  annual  Show  of  this  Association  was  held  at  Horsham 
on  Thursday,  September  7th,  in  connection  with  the  HoEsham 
Hortioultnral  Show.  Although  the  Sussex  Bee-keepers'  Association 
has  only  been  established  a  few  months  it  has  already  created  a  con- 
siderable interest  in  bee-keeping  in  the  county,  as  the  bee  tent  which 
it  was  resolved  to  purchase  at  the  first  meeting  in  April  last  has 
been  sent  to  the  principal  fiower  shows  in  the  county.  At  Brighton 
the  Association  held  a  show  in  connection  with  the  Boyal  GountLes' 
Agricultural  Show,  but  unfortunately,  the  weather  bemg  bad,  the 
attendance  of  visitorB  was  small.  The  Show  held  on  Thuxiday  last 
must  be  reckoned  as  a  decided  suooess.  The  liberal  prise  list  brought 
together  such  a  competition  in  hives  and  appliances  as  astonished 
everyone,  although  tnere  was  very  little  honey  shown,  and  most  of 
that  was  Heather  honey.  It  was  evident  that  the  honey  season  in 
Sussex  bad  been  a  biod  one,  and  the  usual  display  of  beantifnl 
seotkms  from  the  well-known  Sussex  apiaries  were  absent.  What 
was  exhibited,  however,  was  [good,  ana  that  for  sale  found  ready 
purchasers  at  good  prices. 

The  tent  in  which  the  Exhibition  took  place  was  70  feet  long  and 
dO  feet  wide,  and  as  all  the  tables  round  the  tent  and  up  the  centre 
were  well  fiUed  the  Show  was  an  imposing  one. 

The  principal  prizetakers  in  the  hive  classes  were  Messrs.  Abbott, 
Baldwm,  Taylor,  and  Worldridge,  the  latter  also  taking  first  prise  for 
the  largest  and  best  collection  of  hives  and  appliances  most  appli- 
cable to  bee-keeping.  The  'principal  winners  in  the  honey  classes 
were  Messrs.  T.  W.  Cowan,  M.  Freeman,  T.  Marsh,  B.  Edwards,  and  G. 
Green.  The  competition  in  the  honey  classes  was  confined  to  resi- 
dents in  the  county  of  Sussex  only. 

The  manipulating  tent  was  as  usual  a  great  centre  of  attraction, 
and  great  many  persons  witnessed  the  ease  with  which  Mr.  J. 
Baldwin  handled  the  bees.  The  Judges  were  Captain  Campbell, 
Messrs.  J.  Grarratt,  and  E.  Lemare,  and  their  awards  were  generally 
approved. 

Amongst  the  articles  not  for  competition  were  some  beautiful 
sections  and  bottles  of  extracted  honey  exhibited  by  Mr.  J.  Garratt 
from  St  Mary  Cray,  Kent. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

I  (Geo.  Cooling  ft  Son,  Bath.—- Co^a^cyue  of  BuUu  (lUtutnUed). 

Wilhelm  Buchner,  Erfurt,  Germany. — Trade  Catalogue  of  Garden 
and  Farm  Seeds. 

Bruant,  Boulevard  Saint  Cyprien,  Poitiers  (Yienne,  France). — 
List  ofPianU  and  FHtU  Tree$. 

B.  G.  Henderson  A  Son,  Maida  Yale,  London,  W. — Catalogue  of 
Dutch  and  Cape  Bulbt^  ^c. 

James  Yates,  Underbank,  Stockport.  »-C(i4a^(>^tie  of  OontinenttU 
Bvlbout  Plants, 

Barr  ft  Son,  King  Street,  Covent  Garden.-^Ca<a/(]^tie  of  Bulbs  and 
PlanU, 


(TO  CORRESPONDENTS. 


LiROOLKSHiRB  Bsb-Kbbpbrb'  AssociATiOFw—The  seventh  annual 
Exhibition  of  this  Society  will  be  held  in  the  Arboretum,  Lhicoln,  on 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  *'  The  Editor  " 
or  to  ''The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
membera  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Ghirdening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Catalogue  of  Roses  (H,  JT.).— The  National  Iloce  8001617*8  oatalogne  can 
bo  obtained  post  free  for  six  stamps  from  either  of  the  Hon.  Seeretaries— Ber. 
H.  Honywood  D'Ombndn,  Ashford,  Kent,  or  Bdwaxd  Mawley,  Baq.,  Lacknow 
HonsB,  Addisoombe.  Crojdon. 

Urine  for  Tine  Border  (/.  M.  A).— Both  kinds  are  good  (thai  of  which 
von  hare  abundance  at  your  command  perhaps  the  better)  when  the  Vines  need 
itk  not  otherwiae.   The  quantity  to  be  giren  and  the  strength  depends  whoUj 


on  their  oonditiiMi.  One  part  to  six  of  water  will  be  quite  strong  enongb  £or 
Bnmmer  nae,  but  in  the  resting  period  it  may  be  given  as  strong  agun,  but  only, 
we  repeat*  if  the  Vinos  need  it ;  if  otherwise,  the  application  wonld  do  harm 
instead  of  good.  It  is  not  possible  for  tmyone  to  give  precise  instructions  on 
this  matter  without  a  knowledge  of  the  oondition  of  Che  Vines  and  the  border, 
and  this  is  not  easily  conveyed  except  by  one  who  has  practised  in  Vine  culture 
and  is  a  skilled  cultivator.  You  will  find  useful  information  on  the  application 
of  sewage  in  our  **  Manures  for  the  Many."  If  you  do  not  possess  this  iwi^«M<^i 
you  can  have  it  in  return  for  4^.  m  stamps  sent  to  the  publisher. 

FertiliBing  Mobb  (AnxUnu), — Some  surprising  results  have  been  reported 
concerning  the  efCects  of  the  substance  you  mention,  but  we  have  not  had  on 
opportunity  of  testing  its  efficacy  as  a  substitute  for  soil. 

Polyftnthxis  NarcUsnsea  (7.  £.  0.).— The  plants  in  the  borders  wiU  ra- 
quire  no  further  care,  but  will  grow  and  flower  annually.  The  bulbs  in  pots 
in  all  probability  had  better  be  planted  out,  as  unless  the  plants  had  good  at- 
tention after  flowering,  the  foUi^e  having  been  kepi  freeh  and  healthy  as  long 
as  possible,  they  will  not  give  a  saUsfactoiy  return  if  forced  another  season. 
For  this  purpose  yon  had  better  obtain  freeh  bulbs  and  not  them  at  once  in  a 
mlxtoie  of  loam,  leaf  soil,  decayed  manure,  and  sand,  bnrymg  the  pots  6  inches 
deep  in  oocoa-nnt  fibre,  ashes,  or  oth«r  light  material  until  the  plants  have 
grown  an  Inch  long ;  then  afford  «hem  a  light  position  in  a  cool  house.  Hollies 
may  be  pruned  now— at  once. 

Window  Fern  Case  (M.  E.  TT.).— As  the  case  is  to  be  outside  aU  the 
gar  you  will  not  be  able  to  employ  any  Palms,  but  any  of  the  following  hardy 
Perns  would  be  suitable,  as  they  are  of  moderate  growth :-— Adiantnm  OmUlns- 
Veneris,  Asplenium  Adiantum  nigrum,  Asplenium  maiinum,  AspleninmRnta- 
muiaria,  and  Oeterach  ofllcinarum.  For  cUmbers  the  small  green  and  varie- 
gated Ivies  might  be  employed  with  Ficus  repens.  Some  of  the  deciduous 
Perns,  such  as  tibe  Cystopterises,  might  be  grown  in  pots  and  placed  in  the  case 
In  Bommer,  and  th^  wonld  improve  its  appearance  considerably. 

Llfttnc  Dahlia  Tubers  (i7.  /.  /.).— When  the  leaves  and  growths  ace 
blackened  by  frost  the  stems  should  be  cutoff  and  the  tubers  lifted,  exposing 
them  for  a  day  or  two  to  partially  dry,  and  thai  store  them  in  a  dry  position 
quite  secure  from  frost,  either  in  soU,  sand,  or  any  similar  material.  Keep 
xbaa  dry  until  it  Is  necessary  to  start  them  early  in  spring,  when  if  cuttings 
are  reqcdred  the  tubers  should  be  placed  in  a  warm  frame  and  snppUed  with 
water.  You  do  not  state  definitely  what  kind  of  book  yon  desixe  to  obtain.  Is 
it  a  work  on  British  plants,  or  one  devoted  to  botany  generally  that  yon  irarpoee 
studying? 

Cigarettes  fbr  Fnmigatlng  (J7.  Fo^Mm).— Perhaps  the* paragraph" 
which  yon  have  read  and  forgotten  was  written  l^  Mr.  keane.  <<Pxovide  a 
strong  solution  of  nitre  in  water,  in  which  soak  some  sheets  of  strong  brown 
paper,  and  afterwards  diy  it  slowly  and  cut  it  into  lengths  of  convenient  else, 
the  largest  18  inches  by  IS  inches ;  then  get  some  strong  tobacco  and  stxew  it 
thinly  over  the  paper,  and  with  a  ooarse  pepper  box  dredge-in  a  good  ooat  of 
oommon  Cayenne  pepper,  wrap  the  whole  up  loosely  like  a  cigarette,  paste  the 
end  over,  and  when  dry  it  is  fit  for  use.  Two  or  three  of  these  snspoided  by  a 
wire  under  a  greenhouse  stoge,  and  lighted  at  each  end,  will  quickly  settle  the 
accounts  of  the  green  fly  and  thrips,  and  that  with  oomparati'vely  little  tronUe ; 
Indeed,  if  a  quantity  of  these  cigarettes  be  kept  ready  made  a  few  plants  may 
be  put  into  a  pit  or  small  room  and  be  cleaned,  at  least  have  their  insect 
pests  destroyed,  in  a  vety  short  time.  By  using  Cayenne  much  less  toboooo  is 
required,  and  the  effect  of  the  two  combined  is  most  deadly ;  for,  as  the  ciga- 
rettes will  bum  for  a  considerable  time,  say  an  hour  or  mare^  it  is  imiMNHwIe 
for  iaseots  to  live  in  an  atmosphere  so  thoroughly  suffocating." 

Wintering  Potatoes  iW.  W,  X).— We  prefer  the  Potatoes  placed  in  thin 
heaps  on  the  level  of  the  ground  rather  than  in  excavations  or  pits  below  it,  but 
by  tiie  farmer  plan  greater  care  is  requisite  in  protecting  the  tubers  from  troet. 
The  site  should  be  dry  and  firm,  from  8  to  4  feet  wide,  the  tubers  being  neatly 
pQed  so  OS  to  form  a  diarp  ridge  or  apex.  They  should  be  perfectiy  c^  when 
idooed  in  the  heap,  not  one  diseased  tuber  being  admitted.  A  covering  at  least 
6  inches  in  thickueas  of  very  dry  tmd  straight  straw  should  next  be  given,  then 
with  the  spade  commence  digging  a  foot  from  the  straw  all  round,  and  eontJnue 
that  thickness  of  soil  over  the  entire  heap.  For  ventilation  S-inch  drain  pipes 
may  be  placed  on  end  at  interrals  of  8  or  4  feet,  their  ends  being  just,  and  on^ 
just»  above  the  soil  at  the  apex  of  the  ridge.  These  ventilators  must  be  seoordy 
closed  during  wet  and  frosty  weather,  with  thin  heaps  of  perfectiy  dry  sound 
tabers  carefully  covered  as  directed  we  do  not  find  ventilators  necessary  in 
wintering  Potatoes.  When  several  tons  of  Potatoes  are  stored  in  very  large 
heMS  drain  pipes  are  often  conducted  quite  through  the  centres  of  the  heaps 
and  out  of  the  tops,  and  if  the  timbers  are  damp  when  stored  the  pcaotice  is  a 
good  one.  Such  ventilators,  however,  must  have  attention,  or  they  do  as  much 
harm  as  good. 

Charred  Garden  Refuse  (B,  SlmAMi).— It  is  valuable  for  gardens,  and 
may  be  prepared  as  described  in  our  manual  on  manures,  from  which  we  cite  the 
folk)wlng  i—f  To  char  turfy  soil  the  best  method  is  to  cut  it  into  sods  of  about 
a  spade's  width  and  S.  or  8  inches  thick  when  the  soil  is  not  over-saturated  with 
mdstuxe.  Burning  any  kind  of  material,  and  allowing  it  to  be  consumed,  pro- 
ducing nothing  but  smoke  and  ashes,  is  a  real  waste  of  valuable  substance 
which  conld  be  turned  to  beneficial  account  for  the  culture  of  the  soil.  Com- 
mence by  placing  a  small  quantity  of  combustible  material,  such  as  dry  weeds, 
hedge-trimmings,  fur^  heath,  shavings,  brushwood  or  bushes,  or  any  kind  of 
dry  vegetable  refuse  the  place  lurodnces  near  at  hand ;  then  commence  packing 
the  soon,  no  matter  how  or  what  thickness,  as  any  thickness  may  be  charred  1^ 
phudng  amongst  them  as  the  he^>,  or  kiln  is  proceeded  with,  some  one  of  the 
before-mentioned  materials,  or  old  tan  or  sawdust,  just  to  keep  the  materials 
Ignited.  It  Is  no  matter  how  large  or  small  the  Uln  may  be  farmed,  for  this 
may  be  regulated  by  the  oonvenieBoe  of  the  material  at  hand  and  the  quantity 
of  dianed  materials  required ;  only,  when  the  kiln  is  formed  it  should  be 
sUghtly  ooreied  or  cased  with  fine  earth  to  prevent  the  five  from  flaring  and 
to  mgintAin  a  steady  smouldering,  charring,  or  roasting.  Much  smoke  will 
escape  for  a  time,  and  when  the  smoke  begins  to  subside  it  is  a  sign  that  the 
materials  are  charred  enough.  The  fire  ^ould  then  be  smothered  by  casing 
up  the  outside  of  the  kiln  quite  close  with  earth.  Although  turf  sods  only  are 
mentioned,  the  same  process  of  cbarrisg  may  be  carried  out  with  weeds  smd 
other  garden  refuse  if  the  outside  of  the  heap  is  covered  over  closely  witii  sods 
of  earw,  so  as  to  exclude  the  air  suffldentiy  to  ensure  the  burning  to  be  very 
slow  and  smoulderiag.* 

PXantlng  Anemones  (If.  A.  X.).— We  cannot  do  better  than  repeat  what 
we  have  pobUshed  before  on  this  matter.  **  The  Anemone  requires  a  purd  loamy 
soQ,  wall  mixed  with  sand,  such  as  sometimes  is  fooBd  on  the  sides  of  riven 
natually  mixed  with  the  sand.  Choose  a  situation  that  is  open,  but  sheltered 
from  violent  winds  or  strong  twisting  currents  of  air ;  then  dig  out  the  sofl  a 
.  fbot  or  more,  according  as  the  situation  is  high  ox  low.   If  high  it  may  be  dug 


out  8  or  4  inches  deeper,  but  if  low  and  wet  a  fbot  will  be  sufficient.  Mix  the 
soil  with  sand  if  it  requires  it,  and  fill  in  the  bed  again  to  within  6  inches  of  the 
level  of  the  surface ;  then  level  it,  and  lay  on  it  a  thin  covering  of  thoroughly 
decomposed  hotbed  manure  or  cow  dung ;  the  latter  is  to  be  pref^nred.  Mix 
this  weU  with  the  soil  below.  Upon  this  mixed  enriched  soU  pUice  as  much  of 
the  pure  sandy  loam  as  will  raise  the  bed  an  inch  or  two  above  the  walk.  No 
dung  must  be  among  this  top  stratum  of  soil,  because  dung  causes  the  peculiar 
disease  called  *  mould '  to  attack  the  bulbs  that  come  in  contact  with  it.  The 
best  season  for  planting  is  from  about  the  middle  of  October  to  the  first  week  in 
ifovember ;  the  bulbs  then  form  roots  before  severe  frosts  set  in.  Should  the 
planting  be  unavoidably  delaved  the  bed  must  then  be  covered  with  fern  or 
straw.  Choose  a  time  when  the  soil  is  moderately  dry  and  the  day  fine.  Draw 
drills  across  the  bed  $  inches  deep  and  5  or  6  inches  apart,  and  plant  the  tubers 
5  inches  apart  in  the  rows.  For  choice  varieties  a  thin  layer  of  sand  scatttted 
under  and  around  each  tuber  will  be  useful.  As  soon  as  the  bed  is  planted  cover 
the  tubers  with  sandy  loam  from  a  basket  or  wheelbarrow.  Take  core  that  the 
tubers  are  placed  the  right  side  up  by  observing  the  side  that  has  the  old  ■m>ii 
fibres  on  it ;  that  side  place  next  to  the  bottom  of  the  drill.  When  all  are 
planted  and  covered  up  the  right  depth  (S  inches)  then  level  the  surface  with  a 
garden  rake." 

The  Royal  Qeorge  Peaoh  (Lorrinwe).—!^  following  account  of  the 
history  of  this  Peach  is  given  in  the  «  Fruit  Manual :  "-^'  The  first  mention 
we  have  of  the  Royal  George  is  by  Switoer,  who  says  it  was  raised  by  his 
'ingenious  and  laborious  friend,  Mr.  Oram  of  Brompton  Lane.'  He  describes  it 
OS  <  flattish  and  pretty  large,  with  a  dark  red  coat  on  the  sunny  side,  the  flower 
is  one  of  the  large  whitish  kind.'  <  Barller  than  the  Anne,  of  great  esteem,  and 
inferior  to  none  that  comes  after  It.'  At  the  time  Switaer  wrote  this  account 
of  It  (17S4),  George  I.  was  on  the  throne,  and  no  doubt  the  Peach  was  named 
in  honour  of  him.  This  must  therefore  have  been  the  original  Boyal  George. 
But  that  which  is  now  cultivated  under  tUs  name  is  a  very  different  variety 
with  small  flowers,  which  seems  to  have  superseded  the  original  one.  This  is 
not;  smprising,  when  we  find  from  his  account  that  'such  is  its  aversion  to 
unite  with  stocks  in  general,  and  so  sad  a  destruction  does  it  make  in  the  nursery 
stocks,  that  I  find  all  nurserymen  are  weary  of  it.*  There  is  every  probability 
that  the  high  reputation  the  Royal  George  of  Oram  attained,  and  the  difficulty 
of  its  propagation,  induced  other  cultivators  to  substitute  a  variety  which  could 
be  more  easily  multiplied,  and  this  they  found  in  Millet's  Mignonne,  which  was 
also  new  at  we  same  time,  and  was  introduced  by  Millet,  a  market  gardener  at 
North  Bnd,  Fulham,  and  it  has  continued  to  represent  the  Royal  George  ever 
since.  So  late  as  the  beginning  of  the  present  century  Forsytii  describes  the 
flowers  of  Royal  George  as  large.  I  quite  believe  that  the  original  Royal  George 
of  Oram  was  a  seedling  from  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  little  different  from  that 
variety  ;  and  not  improbably  it  mi^  have  been  what  Grimwood  afterwards  grew 
as  Grlmwood's  Royal  George,  which  is  a  form  of  Grosse  Mignoime.  This  being 
so,  the  difficulty  of  propagation  is  easily  explained,  for  the  Grosse  Mignoime 
requires  to  be  budded  on  the  Pear  Plum." 

Plants  in  Rooms  (iVrp'sirei).— -Ko  doubt,  as  you  say.  doctors  differ  on 
the  subject  as  to  whether  plants  are  beneficial  or  injurious  in  rooms.  The 
question  is  one  of  constitution  and  circumstances.  Some  remarks  by  the  late 
Mr.  Fish  on  this  subject  are  worthy  of  perusal :— ^  Are  plants  in  rooms  pro- 
motive ol  health  and  cheerfulness  ?  In  the  case  of  all  living-rooms  I  answer  in 
the  affirmative.  Delicate  people  complain  of  headaches  and  sickness  from  their 
presence,  and  will,  therefore,  have  them  excluded,  and  rigbtiy  tea  Plants  with 
powerful  odours  will  sometimes  produce  that  effect.  I  have  known  ladies  that 
could  not  go  near  a  Jasmine ;  others  that  hated  Musk ;  some  that  would  faint 
at  the  propinquity  of  a  Heliotrope,  tmd  others  that  only  approved  of  Mignonette 
when  not  nearer  than  a  furlong.  All  of  us  have  something  peculiar  in  our  likes 
and  dislikes.  It  is  rather  ill-natured  to  consider  such  peculiarities  as  mere 
fid-fad  imaglnaries.  Common  prudence  would  say, '  Keep  at  a  distance  from 
whatever  harms  you.'  In  bedrooms  that  are  shut  close  at  night  I  wonld  advise 
dispensing  with  flowers  having  powerful  odours,  even  though  a«Teeable  to  the 
olfactory  nerves  of  the  owner.  If  he  prefers  retaining  them  it  would  be  advisable 
to  place  them  nearer  the  floor  than  the  couch  on  which  he  reposee.  But  why 
not  have  ah:  in  the  sleeping-room  at  nighty  in»tead  of  shutting  it  up  close,  when 
the  weather  is  at  all  favourable,  and  thus  serve  the  interests  of  the  occupant  and 
those  of  the  plants  at  one  and  the  same  time  ?  The  idea  of  the  unheslthiness  of 
plants  in  living  and  sleeping-rooms  has  been  suggested  by  our  chemical  friends 
demonstrating  the  influence  oi  vegetation  on  the  atmosphiBre,  and  the  reciprocal 
action  ever  going  on  between  the  vegetable  and  the  animal  world.  They  tell  us 
truly  that  animah  are  continually  taken  oxygen  gas  from  the  atmosphere,  and 
throwing,  by  exhaling,  carbonic  add  gas  into  it,  and  that  from  this  and  otiier 
causes,  but  for  living  vegetation,  the  air  would  become  Impure  and  unfit  for 
breathing.  Hie  solid  port  of  plants  being  chiefly  carbon— of  which  charcoal 
may  stand  as  a  familiar  type— and  every  green  part  of  a  plant  having  the  power 
to  absorb  this  carbonic  add  gas  in  the  atmosphere  during  light,  its  quantity  Is 
thus  lessened,  while  the  action  of  the  sunbeam  enables  the  plant  to  decompose 
the  cazbonlo  add  thus  received,  to  retain,  add,  or  assimilate  the  solid  matter, 
the  carboH  to  itself,  and  to  set  the  other  constituent  (oxygen)  free  for  the  benefit 
of  the  animal  world.  Thus  it  would  seem  chat  the  nearer  we  get  to  healthy 
vegetation  the  more  likely  we  shall  be  to  get  the  benefit  of  this  fresh-forming 
oxygen ;  but,  as  If  to  damp  our  entiiusiasm,  we  are  presented  with  a  lesser  and 
a  greater  drawback  to  our  satiafiaotion.  This  lesser  is,  that  all  unhealthy  parts 
of  a  plant,  yellow  leaves,  &o.,  and,  what  is  more  painful  still,  all  fittwer*  in  pro- 
pcntfon  as  their  colour  recedes  from  the  green,  vitiate  the  atmosphere  rather 
than  improve  It  even  during  the  day.  The  second  drawback  is,  that  at  night, 
or  in  darkness  or  much  shades  even  healthy  plsmts  exhale  carbonic  add  gas  and 
inhale  osjgen,  and  just  in  proportion  to  their  siae  and  powns  deteriorate  the 
atmoq;>h«e  like  ourselves,  and  therefore  become*  especially  after  twilight,  very 
undesirable  neighbours  in  our  dwelling  and  sleepbg-rooms.  To  this  heavy 
accusation  I  reply  that,  In  general,  the  size  of  flowers,  In  proportion  to  green 
leaves  in  pUmts  grown  in  rooms.  Is  so  small  that  during  the  day  the  advantage 
greats  outweighs  the  disadvontsge ;  and  though  undoubtedly  plants  do  sive 
off  carbonic  add  gas  at  night,  yet  at  that  time  the  rooms  are  generally  at  their 
oooleBt,  and  as  this  gas  Is  sometitlng  like  three  to  two  heavier  than  common  air, 
it  will.  In  such  droumstonces,  fall  to  the  floor,  and  only  be  mingled  with  the 
g^ieral  atmosphere  hy  the  heat  and 'the  sunshine  of  the  following  day.  Unless 
tiie  plants  were  extra  numerous  the  abeorption  of  oxygen  would  not  much 
influence  the  air  of  the  apartinent.  All  or  almost  all  injury  might  be  avoided 
by  sedng  that  the  plants  were  lower  than  the  seat  or  couch  of  the  owner.  I 
believe  this  the  more  because  <fei9,  the  condensed  moisture  in  the  air  near  the 
ground,  holds  much  mcne  c^this  gas  in  solution  in  general  than  common  water 
does.  On  the  wholes  thm,  unless  in  the  cose  of  delicate  invalids,  or  of  plants 
with  very  large  flowers  or  having  a  powerful  odour,  I  believe  that  healthy  plants 
in  rooms  ore  deddedly  beneficial,  and  pr(miotive  alike  of  cheerfuluees  and  health, 
end  that  this  is  espedaUy  the  case  in  Iwge  dties  and  towns." 

Names  of  Plants.  (A*  iL).— The  large  flower  is  Godetia  rublcunda,  or  one 
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thinks  enoQgfa  for  the  calf,  so  the  adder  comes  to  a  good  shape. 
They  do  not  nm  together ;  the  calf  is  put  in  a  box  and  the  cow 
tnmed  oat  for  a  few  hoars.  If  the  Hereford  people  were  to  adopt 
onr  plan  I  think  thej  woald  find  the  Herefords  as  good  for  milk 
as  any  other  breed.  I  think  the  cow  is  more  healthy  for  being 
tnmed  oat ;  the  stalls  are  so  mach  sweeter  than  when  they  are  in 
all  the  winter.  Ooe  thing  speaks  well  for  the  Herefords — if  there 
is  one  at  any  sale  Ae  is  sare  to  make  a  good  price." 

The  system  of  letting  the  cows  go  dry  for  ten  weeks  may 
answer  with  the  Hereford  breed  if  they  are  not  too  highly  fed 
daring  the  period ;  bat  oar  experience  is  that,  with  other  breeds, 
thi^  woald  lay  on  fat  internally  and  endanger  the  cow  at  calving 
time,  as  they  freqaently  suffer  from  the  downfall  in  the  adder  or 
paerperal  f^ver,  besides  which  it  redaces  the  Talae  of  the  cow  by 
loss  of  milk  for  a  period.  When  the  animals  are  allowed  to  go 
dry  too  soon  the  lacteal  dacts  become  clogged  with  coagulated 
milk,  and  is  often  the  cause  of  can-bi^ged  adders,  and  the  fre- 
qnent  loss  of  one  or  more  teats.  If  Mr.  James's  plan  is  correct  it 
is  certainly  because  the  Herefords  are  known  to  accumulate  less 
fat  internally  even  when  fat  than  most  other  breeds. 

Other  breeders  in  Dorset  keep  the  Hereford  cattle  and  speak 
▼ery  hi^ly  of  them.  Mr.  Chapman  Saunders  of  Watercombe, 
Dorset,  nas  often  stated  in  our  hearing,  that  having  a  herd  of 
upwards  of  a  hundred  Herefords  they  answered  extremely  well  as 
dairy  cattle,  and  we  also  know  that  he  makes  up  some  noble  steers 
as  Christmas  beef.  We  have  also  information  relating  to  this 
breed  from  Australia.  A  Mr.  Charles  Price,  in  communication 
with  Mr.  Dnekham,  writes : — *<  I  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  my 
herd  of  130  are  all  doing  well,  and  about  fifty  just  commencing 
to  calve.  It  is  considered  that  150  or  200  guineas  is  considered 
a  high  price  for  Hereford  cattle.  But  how  if  they  were  to  make 
their  ciuves  into  steers  ?  I  can  and  do  make  more  of  mine  than 
any  breeder  of  Shorthorns  in  any  of  the  colonies  does." 

It  is  recorded  that  Herefords  have  been  bred  at  Wobum  Abbey 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  as  far  back  as  1790.  Thiee  first  Smith- 
field  Club  prises  fell  to  their  lot,  and  it  was  three  of  these  that 
John  Duke  of  Bedford,  in  1825,  beat  three  of  the  Hon.  Charles 
Arbuthnott^s  Shorthorns  in  a  sweepstakes.  The  chief  difficulty 
with  them  at  Wobum  has  been  to  make  them  milk,  and  latterly 
they  have  merely  suckled  their  calves.  As  regards  milk,  *<  the 
Herefords  generally  dry  themselves  fast  enough ;"  still,  if  in  point 
of  quantity  they  fall  below  many  other  pure  breeds  the  qiudity 
of  their  milk  is  undeniable.  The  Prince  Consort's  Flemish  farm 
(where  the  Herefords  were  first  specially  located  in  1855}  held 
its  own  well  under  Lieut.-General  Lord  Bridport's  management, 
both  with  fat  and  store  beasts,  at  the  Boyal  Agricultural  and  the 
two  great  Christmas  Shows.  The  Royal  Farm  winnings  with 
this  breed  in  these  three  arenas  up  to  the  end  of  1867  amounted 
to  £400  for  twenty-nine  prizes,  a  large  proportion  of  which  were 
firsts,  exdnsive  oC  gold  and  silver  medals.  And  as  a  mle  aU 
animals  shown  were  bred  on  the  Royal  Farm.  The  Herefords  as 
fat  bullocks  took  a  long  lead  from  the  foundation  of  the  Smith- 
field  Club,  and  up  to  1857  inclusive  (after  which  period  the 
diiEerent  breeds  were  shown  in  separate  classes)  they  had  won 
185  buUock  prices,  or  only  five  less  than  all  the  oth«r  breeds  pnt 
together  including  the  Shorthorns.  At  Bingley  Hall  Show  during 
1851  to  1867  the  gold  medal  for  best  bullock  in  the  yard  has  nine 
times  fallen  to  their  lot.  The  Berwick  grey  of  Mr.  Heath,  who 
showed  the  best  Hereford  bullock  in  the  yard  three  years  in  suc- 
cession in  Birmingham,  will  long  be  remembered  for  its  9  feet 
7  inchesgirth. 

The  ]£reford  are  seldom  crossed  with  the  Shorthom,  but  the 
blood  mixes  well  whcoi  it  is  pure  on  both  sides.  Other  crosses 
are  well  spoken  of,  such  as  the  Hereford  and  Ayrshire,  Hereford 
and  Channel  Island,  especially  the  Guernsey.  Jn  conclusion,  for 
labour  in  the  yoke  the  Herefords  combine  the  activity  of  the 
Devon  and  the  strength  of  the  Durham  or  Shorthom.  They  are 
verr  little  used  in  their  own  countv,  bnt  the  Wiltshire  farmers 
and  others  buy  them  at  Hereford  Fair  on  the  third  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  in  October,  and  after  ploughing  with  them  for  a 
couple  of  years  they  pnt  them  into  the  stalls  or  boxes  for  fatten- 
ing, or  pass  them  on  to  the  Buckinghamshire  graziers  to  be 
fattened  on  their  rich  pastures.  The  late  Mr.  Forbes  of  Bcht, 
In  the  north  of  Scotland,  used  them  in  teams  of  six  to  trench- 
pkmglMi,  which  tuned  up  whin,  heather,  and  stones  to  the  depth 
of  14  inches.  Despite  toe  immense  strain  upon  them  they  never 
broke  step^  whereas  horses,  if  such  a  task  had  been  set  them, 
would  must  probably  have  snapped  every  trace. 

WORE  ON  THB  HOME  FARM. 

Barm  Labour.'^-On.  the  hill  farms  and  later  d&Btricts  as  to  climate 
the  horse  power  may  now  be  employed  fully  in  carting  maauro 
on  to  the  lea  ground,  and  also  on  fallows  in  preparation  for  Wheat. 


The  sooner  the  land  is  ploughed  the  better  either  of  Clover  leAs  or 
fallows  on  the  stronger  soils.  We  frequently  find  very  strong  land 
upon  the  chalk  hills.  Such  land  would  be  in  fallow  after  Yetches  or 
Tomips,  Rape,  &c.,  fed  off  by  sheep.  Where  that  has  been  done  no 
yard  dung  need  he  applied,  especially  as  the  hill  fields  are  usually 
outlying  and  distant  from  the  farm  premises,  artificial  manure  being 
added.  On  such  farms,  however^  the  steam  cultivator  ought  to  be 
employed  daily  until  all  the  land  intended  for  Barley  in  the  spring  or 
root  crops  next  year  has  been  cultivated,  and  it  will  then  lie  rough  to 


out  by  women  or  old  men  at  low  wages.  This  practice  will  save  the 
costly  horse  labour  and  prove  more  effectual. 

The  stormy  weather  and  heavy  rains  of  the  last  week  in  August 
and  first  few  days  in  this  month  have  made  it  very  difficult  to  proceed 
with  the  carting  of  Barley  where  Clover  prevailed  with  it  This 
matter  requires  lurther  consideration  on  the  i>art  of  the  home  farmer, 
because  he  is  not  tied  to  the  four-course  rotation,  which  would  oblige 
him  to  sow  the  Clover  seeds  in  the  Barley  if  he  grew  Barley  at  aJ]. 
He  is,  however,  fortunately  in  most  oases  at  Tlhatj  to  arrange  liis 
course  of  cropping  so  that  the  seeds  may  be  grovrn  in  Oats,  arege, 
spriuff  Wheat,  or  Rye,  according  to  circumstances  of  soil,  situation, 
and  climate.  In  all  these  crops  Clover  may  not  only  be  grown  with- 
out injury  to  the  cereal  crop,  but  when  the  straw  is  cut  a  little  above 
the  Clover  it  will  not  interfere  with  the  harvesting,  and  will  afford  a 
capital  autumn  growth  or  cuttingas  green  fodder  in  those  seasons 
where  the  harvest  is  fairly  earW.  When  it  has  been  decided  to  grow 
winter  Beans,  winter  Oats,  or  Barley,  the  work  should  be  done  imme- 
diately after  the  seeding  of  Trifofium,  Rye,  and  Vetches  has  been 
completed,  and  just  before  the  Wheat  sowing.  Ploughing,  pressing, 
and  seeding  by  the  press  drill  is  the  surest  and  most  expeditious 
method ;  the  harrows  following  the  drill  presser  complete  the  work 
simultaneously — a  matter  of  much  importance  in  the  short  days  and 
uncertain  weather  of  our  climate.  Those  who  have  not  a  press  drill 
for  use  can  easily  have  one  attached  to  an  ordinary  two-ringed  presser 
for  about  £4  lOf.  by  almost  any  implement  maker. 

We  must  caution  the  home  farmer  not  to  attempt  fallowing  any 
Clover  lea  intended  for  Wheat,  although  there  may  be  some  couch  in 
the  land,  for  it  proves  fatal  to  a  full  crop  of  Wheat  nine  times  out  of 
ten  in  making  what  is  called  a  bastard  fallow,  as  the  straw  generally 
grows  weak  and  falls  before  harvest,  and  seriously  injures  the  yield. 

Band  Zoiotir.— When  hoeing  the  late  Turnips  is  finished,  the  men 
and  women  too  must  soon  be  employed  in  raismg  the  Potatoes,  and 
this  should  first  be  done  by  the  plough  frame  made  for  the  purpose, 
capable  of  being  attached^  as  it  should  be,  to  all  horse  hoes,  the  men 
and  women  following  to  pick  up  the  crop  and  have  the  tubers  stored 
for  the  winter  in  a  continuous  conical  heap  about  4  feet  wide  at  the 
base,  and  then  covered  with  some  ooarse  dry  straw  or  border  grass 
trimmings,  delaying  the  covering  with  earth  until  November.  When 
seaweed  can  be  obtained  no  earth  covering  will  be  required,  for  if  pro- 
perly laid  on  it  will  resist  any  amount  of  frost  We,  however,  have 
always  preferred  to  sell  Potatoes  in  the  ground^  the  crop  to  be  raised 
and  removed  at  the  purchaser's  expense,  as  this  does  not  then  inter- 
fere with  the  ordinary  labour  of  the  farm,  and  we  have  found  no  diffi- 
culty in  obtaining  substantial  men  as  purchasers  in  the  vicinity  of 
towns  or  railway  stations.  Hedge-trimming  must  now  be  completed 
as  soon  as  possible.  The  irrigated  meadows  now  should  be  attended 
to,  so  that  the  drownen  or  labourers  appointed  for  the  purpose  of 
making  the  watering  and  drawing  trenches  mav  complete  the  work 
before  the  fiooding  rains  of  autumn  commence,  whether  they  are  flood 
meadows  or  catch  meadows,  the  latter  being  so  arranged  that  the 
water  shall  be  caught  by  one  trench  and  led  to  another^  and  spread- 
ing each  time  over  the  land  by  its  own  gravitation.  It  is  also  a  fact 
that  much  pasture  land  not  so  treated  may  in  many  instances  be  irri- 
gated without  any  expenses  except  that  of  properly  laying  out  and 
making  the  trenches,  which  are  of  two  kinds,  for  the  spreading  and 
catching  of  the  water. 

Live  Stock,— 'The  breeding  ewes  vnH  now  b^  either  in  lamb  or  run- 
ning with  the  rams.  In  either  case  the  abundance  of  food  on  all 
kinds  of  stubbles  or  grass  land  is  this  year  so  abmidant  that  they  re- 
quire but  little  cdse  than  a  chanse  twice  a  day  from  old  leas,  Sainfoin, 
or  Clover  at  nisht  to  maintain  them  in  good  condition.  We  decidedly 
object  to  allowing  the  ewes  to  run  on  the  young  seeds,  as  the  autumn 
growth  will  be  great  this  year  and  the  seeds  will  afford  a  cutting  of 

Seen  fodder  on  good  land  in  the  vales  ;  bnt  in  other  districts  where 
e  growth  is  not  strong,  it  i»  not  only  injurious  to  the  Clover  in  the 
succeeding  winter  to  feed  down  bare  with  sheep,  but  the  food  is  not 
well  adapted  for  breeding  ewes  in  lamb.  The  Dorset  homed  ewes  are 
now  forward  in  lamb,  and  must  be  treated  accordingly.  The  best 
flocks  will  commence  lambing  the  first  week  in  October,  and  in  case 
of  the  ewes  and  lambs  being  required  to  be  fattened  and  sold  together 
at  the  earliest  period  the  ewes  may  be  allowed  a  little  cotton  cake 
before  they  lamb,  as  many  of  this  breed  of  ewes  bring  twin  lambs,  in 
which  case  the  higher  the  condition  of  the  ewes  the  oetter  they  will 
snekle  a  numerous  fall  of  lambs. 

The  cattle  fattening  in  the  stalls  or  boxes  may  now  have  Cabbage 
or  hybrid  Turnip,  as  the  Swedes  are  not  yet  fit  for  feeding :  there- 
fore, as  soon  as  tne  Clover  as  green  fodder  to  cut  up  is  finisned  the 
vegetable  crops  should  be  passed  through  Gardner's  cutter,  and  the 
cake  or  corn  both  given  in  the  meal  state  and  mixed  with  the  cut 
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roots,  88  this  plan  prerents  waste.  The  quantity  of  roots  giren  per 
daj  snonld  not  ezoeed  56  Ibe.  and  the  cake  4  Ibe.,  with  2  lbs.  of  bean 
or  barlej  meal,  otherwise  maize  meal.  They  will  then  eat  a  good 
qnantity  of  sweet  Oat  straw,  which  we  prefer  to  ha^  for  two  reasons. 
Hay  is  too  expensive,  and  we  sometimes  find  the  animals  refuse  their 
other  food  wnen  eating  hay,  but  never  when  allowed  straw  in  the 
racks  without  cutting.  We  never  feed  with  roots  and  cake  more  than 
twice  a  day,  and  a  little  straw  at  thrice ;  they  will  then  have  plenty 
of  time  to  ruminate  and  take  their  rest  undisturbed,  quietude  being 
essential  to  the  fattening  of  cattle  under  oover.  The  dairy  cows  for 
butter-makinff  should  have  all  the  grass  possible  reserved  for  them, 
but  the  cows  for  milking  for  sale  of  milk  may  now  receive  full  allow- 
ances of  roots  of  any  kind,  such  as  Cabbage,  Turnips,  and  Carrots, 
and  hay  at  the  raoBB,  with  8  Dbe.  of  cotton  cake  per  day  each  in 
addition. 


SoiiKTiTio  CHBESB-HAKTiro.— A  Frsnoh  chemist.  M.  E.  Dudanz, 
has  made  some  interesting  experiments  in  cheese-maxing,  with  a  view 
mainly  to  discover  the  causes  which  determine  the  flavour  of  cheeses. 
It  has  often  been  asked  why  cheese  made  in  different  districts  in  a 
precisely  similar  manner  vary  greatly  in  flavour,  while  those  of  one 
particular  spo^  although  manufactiued  in  very  different  ways,  are 
almost  precasely  alike  to  the  taste.  The  researches  of  M.  Duclaux 
tend  to  prove  that  neither  climate,  soil,  food,  manipulation,  nor 
variety  in  the  breed  of  cows  largely  affects  the  quality  of  the  cheese. 
It  would  appear  rather  that  a  fungus  mould  allied  in  some  cases  to 
yeast,  in  others  to  mould,  is  communicated  by  germs  in  the  atmosphere 
to  the  cheese,  and  this  it  is  which  gives  it  its  distinguishing  flavour. 
Banguine  people  already  look  forward  to  the  time  when  the  farmer. » 
will  DC  enabled  to  inoculate  his  cheeses  with  a  variety  of  ferments,  so 
as  to  produce  Cheddar,  Stilton,  Parmesan,  or  Gmy^re  at  wilL 

IHTSRHATIOVAL  Dairt  Show,  Dublut.— This  Bxhibition  is  to 
be  held  on  the  premises  of  the  Boyal  Dublin  Society,  Ball's  Bridge, 
on  the  11th,  12th,  and  18th  of  October  of  the  present  year,  when 
prizes  will  be  offered  for  competition  in  117  classes,  devoted  to  dairy 
cattle,  butter,  dairjr  utensils,  vehicles,  fittings,  models  or  drawings  of 
dairy  homsteads,  farm  produce,  poultry,  Ac. 
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LATE  POULTRY  SHOWING. 

CoNTZNrnro  our  remarks  on  this  subject  tnm  page  236  last  week, 
we  majr  observe  that  the  treatment  proper  tat  younr  birds  of  those 
breeds  in  which  siae  is  a  great  point  diffsrs  material^  from  that  we 
have  previously  deeoribed.  In  tiiis  case  the  great  object  iB  to  keep 
them  growing  steadfly  as  long  as  possible,  and  then  iust  to  bring 
them  into  blooming  ocmdition  when  they  are  required  for  exhibition. 
Of  ooursei  we  presuppose,  as  a  rule,  the  aeparation  of  the  sexes  at 
an  early  age  of  all  these  varieties.  This  is  one  of  the  chief  means 
of  keepmg  them  chickmi-like.  Then  they  most  be  fed  with  nourish- 
ing, not  exciting,  food.  Oatmeal  gt^M  strength  of  oonstitation  and 
stamina  for  futnre  development.  Cockerels  require  much  more  sup- 
port than  pullets,  and  from  three  to  nine  months  old  most  have  as 
mnch  as  they  can  eat  three  times  a  day.  Pullets  should  be  fod  as 
often,  but  snould  not  at  each  meal  have  all  that  they  are  willing 
to  eat  House  scraps  and  such  dainties  should  be  kept  for  the 
cockerels  till  it  is  denied  to  brinff  the  pullets  into  show  condition. 
A  litUe  bone  meal  is  a  valuable  addition  to  whatever  meals  are  used 
for  both  sezee.  Care  must  be  taken  that  it  is  genuine  bone  meal, 
and  not  the  dust  sold  by  ivory  turners.  It  keeps  chickens  growing 
in  fhune,  and  does  not  at  all  stimulate  them. 

One  of  the  satisfkotory  points  in  late  showing  is  that  it  gives 
time  to  the  whole  young  stock  to  show  their  good  points,  and  to 
younger  and  more  promising  ones  to  pass  their  elders.  Toooftwn 
at  the  very  early  wows  fcroed  and  precocious  birds  win  simply 
because  they  are  precocious.  They  may  have  serious  faults,  but  a 
judge  dare  not  pass  tiieir  flowing  tails  and  rosy  combs  for  mere 
chickens,  though  in  the  end  the  latter  may  be  ten  times  as  vsluable 
as  the  former.  By  October  and  Novemlier  the  younger  birds  will 
have  had  time  to  pass  thcdr  elders  in  the  race.  In  the  case  of  Dork- 
ings it  is  wonderftd  how  April  and  May-hatched  birds  often  grow. 
We  have  known  chickens  hatched  in  the  middle  of  April  carry  off 
the  cup  at  Oxfosd  late  In  October,  and  even  June  birdi  in  the  Bir- 
mingham prise  list  at  the  end  of  November.  Asiatics  do  not  deve- 
lope  nearly  so  fiist ;  still,  with  good  management  chickens  Imtdied 
early  in  April  may  be  had  of  great  sise  by  the  late  autumn. 

Pullets  which  lay  very  early  are  seldom  of  any  use  for  exhibition 
in  autumn.  If  they  become  broody  a  heavy  moult  follows.  They 
sometimes  come  out  in  firesh  plumage  by  Christmas,  but  then  look 
hen-like,  and  are  liable  to  be  diBqualified  as  old  birds.    A  pallet  is 


at  her  perfection  of  beauty  when  on  the  point  of  laying  for  the  first 
time.  The  longer,  then,  that  this  stage  can  be  deferrod  the  better. 
A  move  to  a  frMh  run  will  often  check  laying  and  consequent  deve- 
lopment of  comb,  but  we  should  prefer  to  retard  it  merely  by  keep- 
ing our  pallets  growing  and  on  simple  fkre  if  backward  in  oomb. 
A  fortnight  before  they  are  absolutely  required  for  show  they  should 
be  separated  from  the  general  fiock,  put  m  a  good  run,  and  liberally 
fed.  No  cock  should  come  near  them,  or  their  plumage  will  m 
spoilt  The  sexes  are  now  shown  separately  at  almost  au  the  great 
snows.  It  is  a  bad  plan  to  exhibit  cockerel  and  pullet  together. 
Here  and  there  lack  of  space  in  an  exhibition  hall  makes  it  a  neces- 
sity. When  this  is  the  case  we  somewhat  luainst  the  gnun  put  the 
oockerel  and  pullet  together  a  few  days  berorehand.  A  first  intro- 
duction in  the  exhibition  basket  is  often  fatal  to  the  plomage  of 
both.— 0.  

Carriib  PiGiOHB.— An  intersstinff  trial  of  the  speed  of  Carrier 
Pigeons  was  made  last  week  by  the  Paris  *'  Colombophile"  Society. 
Three  hundred  of  these  bdrds  were  taken  from  Paris  to  Oron^  in  the 
Canton  de  Yand,  where  th^  were  released.  The  fieetest  amved  at 
its  home  in  Paris,  a  distance  of  260  kilometres,  within  six  hours  and 
a  half,  and  the  slowest  arrived  only  half  an  hour  afterwards,  notwith- 
standmg  a  violent  south-western  wind  which  was  blowing. 
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ChiOkens  with  Gttpas  (W.  &).— The  only  method  of  eoxliis  gapes 
which  we  have  focmd  thoronghiy  efftwtnal  is  the  removal  of  the  amall  worme« 
the  preaence  of  which  in  the  windpipe  of  the  chick  constitatea  the  diaeaae. 
Thia  can  be  done  by  meana  of  a  amall  qnill  feather  bom  which  the  greater  part 
oC  the  feather  baa  been  removed,  only  about  half  an  inch  at  the  end  being  left 
on.  This  mnet  be  inaerted  in  the  windpipe  of  the  chick,  the  openins  of  irtiich 
will  be  aaen  joat  behind  the  toncne^  gently  poahed  down  aa  far  aa  it  wiU  eaaily  go^ 
twiated  Toand,and  drawn  oat  again.  It  will  cenanlly  be  toond  that  then  axe  a 
nomber  of  amall  worma  adhering  to  the  feauMr.  Care  moat  be  taken  that  the 
chick  Ib  not  choked  during  the  operation.  A  dliBonlty  la  aometimea  experienced 
bj  beginners  in  getting  the  feather  down  the  windpipe,  bat  by  holding  the 
chick's  beak  open  with  the  flnger  and  thamb  of  the  left  hand  applied  from 
behind,  and  nnissing  the  throat  of  the  chick  slightly  with  one  of  the  otW  fingers 
of  the  same  nand,  the  opening  of  the  windpipe  can  be  clearly  aeen.  If  the  feather 
be  moiatened  with  aplrita  of  turpentine  beCon  naa  it  will  be  an  advantsge.  The 
torpentlne  UUa  the  wonna,  bot  the  feather  mnat  only  be  mototened,  not  aoakad. 
witn  itk  aa  a  drop  going  into  the  Innga  would  be  fatal  to  the  chick.  Another 
mode  of  coze  noonuninded  is  holding  the  chick  until  nearly,  bot  not  qnlteb 
anffmmtritil  in  the  fames  of  aaljAor  or  caxbcUo  add.  We  have  not  foond  thia 
enre  at  all  sellable.  Bcmpalooa  oWmHneaa  with  a  Ubetal  naa  of  dMnfectanta 
(each  aa  caiboUo  powder),  and  the  aapnration  of  the  infected  chicks  from  tha 
otheia,  ace  the  only  meana  of  prevention.  The  gronnd  Is  aaid  to  become  tainted 
with  the  germs  of  thia  diaeaae,  ao  it  ia  aa  well  where  poaalble  to  aroid  patting 
other  chieka  where  thoee  with  gapea  have  been. 

Mustard  and  Oreas  on  Flarms  (if.  A).— The  qooatity  of  aeed  reqnJrad 
par  acre  ia  for  the  farmer  about  16  lba.»  and  the  latter  abont  U  Iba. :  bothahonid 
faedrilled  at  about  Minohea apart  in  order  that  the  land  mi^  be  hoed  It  reqoiaite. 
The  prodaoe  of  theae  in  aeed  ia  ao  varioaa  and  ao  moch  depending  upon  eoil. 
aitoatlon,  Ac,  and  the  crop  being  so  nnoertam  and  apacolatlTe,  aa  well  aa  in 
aome  oaaea  aerioaaly  iniarad  by  email  birda  befon  it  can  be  harraated,  that  we 
may  only  mialrart  aome  people  if  we  wen  to  name  the  quantity  of  aeed  whkih  is 
aocsatlniea  obtained. 


ICSTBOBOLOQICAL  OBSODEtVATIONS. 

GAKDJn  BQITABIC,  LOHDOH. 

Lat.flot9'«rN.;Long.00  8  0^  W. ;  Altitnd^  111  feet. 
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a 
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In 
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On 
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Ban.      8 
Mon.      4 
Tnea.     8 
Wed.     8 

Thara.   7 
Friday  8 
Sator.    8 
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80.118 
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80.884 
80.408 
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88^ 
48.0 
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48.1 
AIM 
8t»4 

aaa 

In. 

<MS.S 

88.4 

88.4 

tM 

UlA 

48J 

•M& 

WnfARKR 

trd.— Fair  morning,  bright  afternoon,  fine  calm  evening  and  night. 

4th.— Clondy  mormng.  Una  and  moderately  bright  aftcvnoon. 

6th.— Dull  showery  morning,  eoaking  wet  afternoon  and  evening. 

6th.— Fine,  bright  pleasant  day. 

7th.— Fine  bright  day,  clear  cold  night. 

8th.— FinOb  bright,  pWnsent  di^. 

9th. — Fine  day,  thmigh  a  little  clondy. 

With  the  exception  of  Tuesday  a  fine  and  bright  week,  bat  ahowiag  dedded 
signs  of  antomn.  Tempemtaie  above  that  of  the  preoeiing  week,  and  oon- 
aidatably  above  the  avecage^-O.  J.  8TMOSS. 


Btpt<mten,iui.i   JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAQE  GARDENER. 
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I  far  u  I  know  the  gardener  i* 


CHANGE  OF  SITUATIONS. 


^UCU  caation  shoald  b«  eseroiaed  by  gardeners 
in  chBDgJDg  ploceB,  for  it  ia  easier  to  leave  one 
than  fiod  aDolher.  In  niDe  oases  ont  of  ten 
it  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  mistake,  loss,  and  dis- 
^  advantage  to  change  sitnations.  In  practical 
gardening  it  is  important  to  lay  a  good  funnda- 
tiati,  and  in  everj  branch  of  the  profession  it  is 
important  lo  look  well  ahead,  as  preparatioos  have 
>«  made  for  fntnre  success.  This  is  tme  in  the 
lagement  of  both  flower  and  kitchen  gardens,  as 
well  as  in  making  Vine  borders  and  cnltivating  hothonse  plants. 
Qenwally  speaking  it  is  those  who  begin  well  tJiat  succeed  and 
rise  to  distinction.  Leaving  a  garden  before  the  reenlts  of 
good  practice  are  manifest  is  a  great  loss  to  clever  yonng  men, 
and  it  is  equally  a  loss  to  their  emplojers,  for  hardly  two  gar- 
deners foUow  the  same  practice  or  work  on  the  same  lines. 
Viewed  from  any  standpoint,  changing  situations  is  disadvan- 
tageooa  lo  both  emplo;ers  sod  employed.  This  is  well  known, 
for  in  the  gardens  of  gentlemen  who  change  their  servants 
often  there  is  seldom  much  to  admire — nothing  first-rate  at- 
tracts attention.  And  if  the  careers  of  clever  yoaog  gar- 
deners who  unwisely  leave  situations  be  followed  and  esanuned 
it  will  be  found  that  their  mistakes  have  not  been  unattended 
by  misfortune,  mistakes  sometimes  so  great  as  to  excite  the 
sympathy  of '  friends,  though  accompanied  with  some  disap- 
proval. These  things  are  well  known.  If  then  is  no  remedy 
—no  way  of  preventing  such  mistakes — the  matter  should 
not  be  mooted  at  all ;  but  if  snoh  fulores  can  be  prevented, 
why  not  discuss  the  matter  fully  in  a  common-sense  way,  with 
a  view  to  guide  yonng  men  to  begin  well,  and  help  them  in  a 
carter  of  happiness  and  success  ? 

'  Some  twelve  or  fifteen  yeeis  ago  a  fine  yoong  gardener  ra. 
quested  me  to  find^a  sitnatioD  for  him.  He  was  asked  what 
he  was  leaving  his  present  one  for.  "  Because  I  don't  get 
wages  enongb."  "  la  that  all  ?"  *'  Tes."  "  Have  yon  asked 
for  higher  wages?"  "Ko;  because  I  know  my  employer 
wo'n't  advance  my  wages."  "  I  know  yonr  employer  better 
than  yon  do,  and^I  am  certain  be  will  raise  your  wages  if  you 
are  a  good  servant  and  keep  his  gardens  in  good  order—that 
is,  if  yoQ  rsspeetfotly  ask  him  for  a  rise  of  salary.  But  pray 
do  not  give  the  slightest  hint  of  leaving  his  employment,  and 
•asnre  him  that  you  like  his  place  and  have  no  fault  at  at!  to 
find  with  the  treatment  you  receive,  but  owing  to  the  high 
price  of  meat,  bread,*and  house  rent  you  would  feel  indebted 
to  bim  for  a  rise  of  salary."  When  the  young  man  carried 
ont  these  instractiouB  his  master  said,  "  Qardener,  I  have  to 
btiy  dear  meat  ^and  bread  as  well  as  yoD,  but  I  will  give  ]  ou 


no.  Wi^Toh  Ti  THias^iaiaa. 


£10  a  year  more  salary." 
still  with  the  same  gentieman. 

Why  are  there  so  many  changes  of  places  ?  Many  reasons 
donhtless  oonld  be  given,  and  many  men  will  differ  in  opinion 
as  to  the  fundamental  cause.  It  is  well  known  that  many 
ladies  and  gentlemen  do  not  like  changes  of  servants;  and 
gardeners,  for  their  own  sakes  and  that  of  their  families, 
should  dislike  it  more,  for  changes  to  them  often  are  greater 
losses  and  inconvenience  than  to  the  employers.  Why,  then, 
change  dtaations  and  look  forward  to  an  uncertain  fntvre 
for  greater  advantages?  Why  not  let  well  alone  and  make 
the  moet  of  oor  present  poseeesions  ?  In  my  opinion  very 
many  men  are  their  own  greatest  enemies — fight  most  against 
their  own  interests,  and  are  influenced  by  discontent  and 
undne  ambition.  I  believe  in  the  competency  of  wise  and 
instructed  gardeners  to  give  satisfaction  to  nine^-nine  em- 
ployers ont  of  every  hundred.  A  great  American  once  said, 
'"I  can't  do  it'  never  did  anything,  'I'll  try'  ha«  done 
wonders,  but  '  I  will  do  it '  has  performed  prodigies."  I  like 
this  statement  mnoh,  for  I  believe  that  men  who  do  their  duty 
willingly  and  dteerfolly,  and  serve  their  masters  to  the  beet  of 
their  abilities,  are  everywhere  held  in  high  esteem.  In  all 
situations  dutiful  and  upright  conduct  ia  highly  appreciated. 
Well,  then,  let  doty  to  employers  be  the  pole  star  of  service. 
Qardeners  are  expected  to  grow  good  crops  of  fruit,  vegetables, 
keep  their  gardens  well,  and  treat  their  employers  with  respect. 
All  this  is  m  the  contract,  which,  if  well  done,  will  give  satis- 
faction to  all  parties,  and,  moreover,  go  a  long  way  to  prevent 
separations  between  masters  and  servants. 

Active  tboughtfol  gardeners  consider  no  effort  too  great  to 
meet  the  wishes  of  their  employers.  They  anticipate  their 
wants  and  prepare  for  them  beforehand.  Unfortunately  some 
men  look  on  service  as  a  kind  of  slavery,  and  never  enjoy 
happiness  of  freedom.  Such  men  are  slaves  indeed.  Others, 
again,  fancy  they  shonld  be  gentlemen  withoat  going  along 
the  dusty  road  of  duty.  Very  often  they  get  their  reward, 
which  is  one  of  disappointment  and  discomfort.  Let  the 
watchwords  of  all  servants  be,  "  duty  "  and  "  willing  cheerful 
service."  Let  the  gardens  entrusted  to  their  care  be  ia  as  per- 
fect a  stste  of  keeping  as  possible.  Measure  not  time  or  ser- 
vice by  die  hour,  nor  decline  extra  labour. 

Failnrea  to  please  employers  arise  oftener  from  ioattention 
and  carelessness  than  from  inability.  To  those  who  are  con- 
scious of  having  failed  to  meet  their  employer's  wishes  and 
expectations  what  con  be  said?  If  they  are  quite  ceitain  the 
fault  is  not  on  their  side,  and  that  it  is  impossible  for  them  ta 
keep  the  gardens  well  or  give  saUsfactJon,  we  fancy  their  better 
way  is  lo  leave,  first  explaining  their  difficulties  to  their  masters  ; 
but  if  they  are  oonsdous  of  not  having  fulfilled  the  duties  of 
their  pijeition  they  ought  at  once  to  redooble  tJieir  efforts  by 
devoting  more  energy  and  attention  to  their  work. 

One  word  to  yonng  men  commencing  gardening.  If  they 
begin  well  they  will  probably  continue  to  do  well.  Dsring 
their  pupilage  or  apprenUceship  they  should  give  their  beet 
attention  to  the  study  of  gardening  in  all  its  branches,  for  if 
they  acquire  a  thorough  knowledge  of  it  they  will  become 
increasingly  fond  of  it.  Enthusiasm  in  any  profession  is  no 
mean  virtoe,  for  snoh  men  inspire  those  around  them  with  a 
similar  feeling.  All  thb  tends  in  the  direction  of  success  axA 
distinction.  When  a  head  situation  falls  to  the  tot  of  men  of 
this  stamp  they  do  not  forget  to  serve,  for  they  love  goidening 
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for  ito  own  worth  and  sake,  and  do  things  well.  If  they  sno- 
ceed  in  growing  fruit  and  plants  well  they  have  an  immediate 
reward.  Their  yirtnes  and  value  are  highly  appreciated.  The 
seryices  of  such  men  and  servants  are  far  oeyond  a  money 
yalae.  Young  men,  then,  have  much  to  encourage  them  to  en- 
deavour to  excel  in  their  profession. — A.  PrmoRXW,  Bawdon. 

WATERING  VINES. 

This  snhject  has  frequently  been  adverted  to  in  these  pages, 
but  it  is  one  of  so  much  importance,  and  I  might  say  so  imper- 
fectly understood,  that  many  readers  would  do  well  to  give  the 
matter  more  attention.  In  nine  cases  out  of  ten,  especially  with 
amateur  growers,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Vines  do  not  receive  suffi- 
cient water  at  the  roots.  Outside  borders  are  frequently  well 
watered  naturally,  but  those  wholly  or  partially  under  glass  are 
neglected  in  this  respect  The  finest-colouied  Grapes  I  have  seen 
this  season  were  on  Vines  which  were  almost  swamped  with  water 
from  the  time  the  buds  were  breaking  until  the  fruit  was  com- 
pletely ripe  and  coloured,  and  after  that  they  were  not  dried  off 
m  any  way.  On  the  other  hand,  the  worst-coloured  Grapes  I 
have  seen  this  or  any  other  season  were  on  Vines  growing  in  a 
border  which  stood  high  above  the  surrounding  ground.  The 
gudener  had  his  own  ideas  about  watering,  and  would  never 
think  of  giving  more  to  a  high  bordor  than  to  a  low  drainless  one, 
considered  that  "  two  waterings  were  enough,"  one  being  g^ven 
when  the  Vines  were  breaking  into  leaf,  and  the  other  when  the 
berries  had  finished  stoning.  The  result  of  this  was  that  the 
Grapes  assumed  a  motley  foxy  colour,  and  like  this  they  remained. 
All  other  conditions  were  &vourable  to  proper  Grape-growing, 
but  the  watering  at  the  roots  was  greaUy  defioient,  with  the 
zesnlt  I  have  stated. 

In  a  contrary  case,  some  young  Vines  planted  last  year  are  now 
maturing  a  fine  crop.  In  the  hands  of  a  painstaking  grower  they 
were  most  carefully  attended  to  in  supplying  them  with  water. 
The  wood  and  leaves  they  developed  were  extraordinary,  the  fruit 
has  coloured  magnificently,  and  the  gardener  in  charge  attributes 
much  of  this  success  to  copious  watering. 

Another  bad  case  may  be  given.  In  the  spring  of  this  year  a 
gentleman  of  our  acquaintance  put  up  a  fine  range  of  vineries. 
The  borders  were  most  carefully  made,  and  the  best  systems  were 
followed  in  everything.  The  greatest  suooess  was  anticipated. 
Good  young  Vines  were  secured  and  planted,  and  at  first  they 
gave  every  indication  of  making  unusual  progress ;  but  now  they 
are  disappointing,  as  the  long  shoots  they  have  made  are  little 
thicker  than  one's  finger,  and  the  leaves  about  the  sise  of  our 
hand.  On  visiting  this  vinery  the  other  day  we  found  the  atmo- 
sphere quite  arid,  the  surface  of  the  border  dust-dry,  and  a  tank 
was  pointed  out  as  having  been  twice  emptied  on  the  border 
during  the  season.  Then  we  had  no  hesitation  in  informing  the 
anxious  proprietor  that  his  man  had  given  his  Vines  about  fifty 
times  less  water  than  they  ought  to  have  had.  "  But,"  says  the 
gardened,  ''the  Vines  are  ripening  their  wood,  and  do  not  want 
water  at  the  roots  now ; "  and  this  also  was  a  mistake,  as  m  their 
state  the  wood  might  ripen  quickly  but  it  would  not  be  plump. 
Had  those  Vines  been  under  our  care  they  would  have  received 
copious  waterings  everj  other  week,  and  now  they  are  ripening 
and  throughout  the  winter  we  would  apply  it  at  the  same  rate, 
and  all  inside  borders  would  be  treat^  in  the  same  way.  Of  all 
Vine  requirements  there  are  none  of  so  much  importance  as  abun- 
dance of  water,  and  without  this  badly  developed  wood  and  infe- 
riorly  coloured  and  flavoured  fruit  can  only  be  expected.  With 
ordinary  good  drainage  and  waterings  of  the  kind  we  refer  to 
there  is  little  danger  of  sny  Vines  or  Grapes  failing. — J.  MuiB. 

DOUBLE  PYRETHRUMS. 

Thub  plants  are  of  great  value  for  all  purposes  where  good 
flowers  are  in  demand,  whether  it  be  for  toe  deooration  of  the 
border  or  for  planting  in  permaneut  beds,  where  they  make  a 
splendid  show  if  a  good  selection  of  varieties  is  procured  and 
the  colours  efiectivelv  arranged.  Thej  require,  too,  only  a  small 
amount  of  labour  and  expense,  for  even  the  first  outlay  in  the 
purchase  of  stock  is  nominal ;  and  there  is  no  need  of  further 
expenditure  unless  fresh  varieties  are  required,  for  they  are  most 
easily  increased  by  diriding  the  roota  after  the  season,  or  any 
tame,  in  fact^  so  that  the  diyisions  can  establish  themselves  again 

Srevious  to  sharp  weather.  During  the  last  fortnight  I  have 
ivided  many  plants ;  and  as  it  was  desirable  to  increase  my  stock 
very  largely,  they  were  cut  into  very  small  pieces  and  potted 
separately,  and  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  where  they  will  be  kept 
close  and  shaded  until  root-action  is  again  re8umed,*when  they 
may  be  gsadaally  exposed  and  finally  planted  oat.v 


The  present  is  perhaps  the  best  time  to  plant,  as  after  this  fbey 
make  very  rapid  growui  until  the  frost  entirely  checks  it ;  and  it 
is  well  in  the  case  of  young  plants  to  cut  away  aU  stems  which 
attempt  to  fiower,  so  as  to  give  the  stool  the  full  advantage  of  all 
the  roots ;  thus  much  stronger  plants  will  be  the  result,  and  a 
much  finer  show  of  flowers  will  be  had  next  year.  To  obtain 
good  results  the  ground  should  be  wdl  enriched  with  decayed 
manure,  spent  hotbed  material  being  very  suitable  for  them. 
The  ground  should  be  deeply  dug,  or  even  .trenched,  and  the 
manure  deeply  buried,  as  they  are  deep-rooting  plants,  which  is 
a  great  advantage  during  very  dry  weather,  and  u  the  manure  is 
well  buried  the  plants  are  benefited  twofold.  Pig  manure  I  con- 
sider very  prejiKlicial,  as  I  have  known  the  plimts  to  suddenly 
die  on  more  than  one  occasion  where  such  was  used  without  any 
other  apparent  cause. 

The  nature  of  the  soil  need  not  be  an  obstacle  in  the  way  of 
their  much  more  extended  cultivation,  for  I  have  known  them 
to  thrive  in  all  kinds  of  soil.  Very  heavy  damp  soils  are  least 
suitable  to  them ;  they  will  make  rapid  coarse  growth  in  such, 
but  flower  very  poorly,  and  usually  die  suddenly.  Light  well- 
enriched  soils  are  the  best,  and  a  sunny  position,  when  they  asake 
much  more  roots  and  are  more  fioriferous,  and  can  consequently 
be  much  more  largely  increased.  Good  strong  plants  well  esta- 
blished in  pots  are  the  best  to  begin  with,  and  when  once  planted 
they  win  require  no  further  attention  until  the  fiower  heads 
appear  next  season,  when  stakes  wiU  be  necessary  for  their 
support,  or  their  weight  will  cause  the  stalks  to  bend  to  the  soil. 

!nie  number  of  varieties  is  very  Isjge,  but  many  of  them  are 
very  similar..  Those  named  below  are  selected  from  a  collection 
of  nearly  a  hundred,  and  they  are  certainly  distinct  and  very 
showy,  and  others  might  be  added  without  exhausting  the  good 
varieties.  Niveum  plenum,  a  very  fine  wfaite-fiowered  und,  jerj 
free,  and  the  flowers  axe  fiUl  of  good  petals,  pure  white,  with 
slightly  yellow  centre.  Mont  Blanc,  more  robust  than  the  last ; 
flowers  not  quite  so  double,  pure  white,  less  yellow  in  the  centre ; 
a  splendid  kind.  Virginale  is  another  white,  very  free,  and  the 
flowers  are  very  large,  with  rather  long  outside  florets.  The 
above  are  the  three  oest  white-flowered  varieties  in  my  opinion. 
Dr.  Livingstone  is  an  extremely  free  variety,  with  large  spreading 
and  very  double  flowers  of  a  delicate  fle^  colour.  Ia  Vestale 
has  richly  blush-tinted  flowers,  large  and  numerous.  Hadame 
Hunier  is  in  the  same  way,  but  deep  in  colour  and  very  free,  the 
flower  stems  beinr  rather  mcire  freely  branched  than  most  kinda. 
Panorama  is  a  deuotte  blush,  with  the  tip  of  the  outermost  florets 
yellow ;  a  very  double  and  Isige  flower.  Aurora  has  sulphur- 
coloured  flowers,  very  double,  with  deep  yellow  centre.  Madame 
Benary  is  also  a  yellowish-coloured  varied  with  a  good  flower 
and  fiee  dispositioB. 

Among  the  very  numerous  rose-fiowered  kinds  there  are  five 
extremely  good— viz.,  fioribundum  plenum,  rich  rosy  pink,  very 
double  and  free ;  Herman  Stenger,  rich  lilac  rose,  a  very  finely 
formed  flower  and  very  robust,  one  of  the  best  varieties ;  Module, 
bright  rose,  very  free  ;  Mons.  Barral,  rich  rosy  red,  very  conspi- 
cuous, and  certiunly  a  leading  kind ;  Nemesis,  deep  rose,  with 
the  outer  flowers  distinctly  tipped  with  crimson,  very  showy 
indeed ;  Spectabile,  light  toej  Ulae,  very  floriferous,  and  certainly 
distinct  in  colour.  Among  tne  deeper  shades  of  colour  are  Cap- 
tain Nares,  rich  purplish  crimson  flowers  of  excellent  form  and 
profuse ;  a  leading  xind.  Smile  Lemoine,  flowers  large,  deep 
crimson  edge  with  yellow ;  very  distinct  and  handsome.  Falgens 
plenissimum,  rich  carmine ;  excellent  form,  and  very  free  both  in 

Sowth  and  flowering.  Gloire  d'ltalie,  a  grand  variety ;  flowers 
tense  crimson,  and  very  freely  produced.  This  is  very  largely 
grown.  Michael  Buchner,  almost  equally  good  flowers,  deep 
magenta  crimson  and  very  large ;  in  fact  I  have  known  it  larger 
than  any.  Haage  et  Sdimidt,  a  very  floriferous  kind,  similar 
in  colour  to  the  last;  very  dwarf  and  robust  Purple  Prince, 
a  splendid  variety  with  purple-carmine  flowers.  These  deep- 
coloured  kinds  are  extremely  showy  when  well  arraneed.  In 
clumps  they  are  particularly  effective  either  when  wholly  com- 
poeea  of  one  variety,  or  so  arranged  with  the  white  and  light- 
flowered  sorts  that  the  flowers  are  intermingled.  If  the  different 
colours  are  arranged  in  lines,  as  we  frequently  see  them  in  nur- 
series where  they  are  largely  grown,  the  effect  is  unique,  and  the 
abundance  of  flower  is  astoni&ing.— N. 


POTATOES  AND  PEAS. 

Pototoet.— We  have  not  had  many  kinds  this  year,  and  never 
had  fewer  diseased  tubers.  This  is  not  owing  to  cultivation,  but 
to  selection.  Two  or  three  years  ago,  when  we  had  scores  of  sort* 
on  trial,  it  was  difficult  to  save  the  seed  of  some  of  them ;  but  those 
we  soon  discarded,  and  by  degrees  we  reduced  our  stock  to  the 
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best  bearlDK  and  dueaae-TMutinK  kiods.  Now  we  ht,tt  only 
Mane  lutlt  »  doien  ruietie*.  Tfaew  aro  Schoolmaitcr,  Hagnnai 
BoDum,  Scotch  Cham  pi  on,  IniproTed  Peach  Blow,  OlonceaUr 
Kidite;,  and  Hana'i  Pnda.  Probably  we  may  yet  discard  PeaQh 
Blow  and  the  CbamplOD,  bat  tbe  otben  are  eiceltent.  Kot  one 
in  a  hundredweight  at  Ekboolmutet  not  MagDnm  Bonum  are 
diseased,  and  we  adTise  all  who  grow  Potalocs  in  garden  or  field 
to  RiTe  Ihosa  two  a  good  trial. 

Peat. — These  have  been  very  satisfacton  this  aeason.  Hild«whas 
bardlr  existed.  Had  it  bocome  bad,  good  qnaotities  of  loot  water 
bare  been  glTen  to  check  it  Of  new  kindi  Webb's  Electric  Light 
baa  done  well.  It  grows  abont  E  feet  high.  Jhe  pods  are  rather 
narrow  and  dark  green  in  colour  ;  on  an  aTerage  the;  oontain 
nine  and  ten  well-flavonred  peai.  It  is  Tery  prolific,  the  poda 
being  crowded  with  peas,  and  appean  well  worth  growing  In  all 
gardeng.  Walker'*  Perpetual  Bearing  is  another  good  variety. 
It  does  not  become  ready  lor  Hie  so  soon  as  tlie  preceding,  but  it 
continues  bearing  much  Uler.  The  poda  come  in  long  aacoesaion, 
anj  the  produce  is  well  flaTOnred.  Day's  Sunrise  will  be  grown 
again.  It  has  a  epleadid  conatitution,  is  an  enormotis  bearer,  and 
good  for  coming  in  rery  early  or  late  in  tbe  season.  It  may 
be  termed  a  giiod  all-round  Pea.  Of  larger  kinds  CalTerweU'a 
Giant  Harrow  has  CTerjlhing  to  recommend  it  It  grows  most 
freely  and  robustly.  The  pods  form  and  Gil  well  from  the  first, 
there  being  frequently  as  many  as  twelve  peas  in  them.  The 
fiaToar  is  second  to  none,  and  it  might  well  be  termed  the  Pea  of 
Peas.  There  ia  another  of  Mr.  CaUerwell's  seedlings,  but  it  is 
now  in  the  hands  of  Mr,  Hay  of  Leeds,  and  is  not  yet  in  com- 
merce. It  ia  as  robust  as  the  Oiant  Marrow,  also  as  prolific  and 
good,  tbe  chief  differences  being  that  it  is  a  little  narrower  in  the 
pods  and  paler  in  coloar,  Aa  a  brace  of  Peas  these  two  would  be 
diScnlt  to  match.  Laitou's  Omega  is  always  a  taTourite  late  sort 
Wocdford's  Marrow,  and  some  more  of  the  "good  old  Marrows," 
are  far  inferior  to  the  newer  kinds.  It  will  lie  long  before  Tele- 
graph is  pressed  oot  of  tbe  market.  It  is  grown  in  almost  ererj 
garden  tbrougbout  the  country,  beiog  much  valued  for  its  deep 
green  colour  and  other  good  quaUties.--A  Kitchen  GABDUiEa. 


NOTES  ON  ROSES  AND  TOMATOES. 

I  AM  very  glad  <*  Bosariax  "  has  written  so  decidedly  aboat 
standard*.  I  daresay  your  readers  may  think  I  am  prejudiced, 
but  he  bas  veiy  concisely  and  practically  stated  what  I  have 
always  considered  tbe  objections  to  them.  lo  1660  I  lost  ereiy 
standard  I  had  bat  two  out  ot  about  160.  Old  Baronne  Prevost 
and  G^iral  Jacqueminot  were  the  only  two  that  liied.  I  made 
up  my  mind  I  would  never  plant  another,  but  a  friend  of  mine 
made  me  a  present  of  a  doieD  a  tew  years  after,  from  some  which 
he  bad  imported  from  a  French  nursery  ;  but  another  severe 
winter  (I  forget  exactly  which  vrlnter  it  was)  again  killed  everj 
one.  I  maintain  it  is  contrary  to  the  nature  of  a  Bose  to  grow  it 
in  the  way  standards  have  to  be  pruned  aod  treated.    A  Rose 
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ially  if  care 
wood  that  is  more  than  two  years  old, 

I  am  q^ite  sore  that  Ur,  Bardney  ia  right  in  recommending 
amatenrs  to  try  their  sacoess  in  growing  Eoses  on  their  own  roots 
from  cuttings.  I  am  also  quite  sura  in  my  own  mind  that  Ibe 
reason  why  Rosea  on  the  Uanetti  sooeeed  so  welt,  as  a  rale,  on 
ordinary  good  garden  soil  is  that  after  two  or  three  years,  if  the 
junction  of  the  scion  and  the  stock  is  sufficiently  covered  wilb 
soil  when  planted,  the  Koses  soon  get  establisbed  on  their  own 
roots,  especially  thoee  which  are  more  vigorous  in  growth.  Very 
likely  tbe  dwarf  and  tender  sorts,  especially  it  tbe  soil  is  at  all 
clayey  or  damp,  or  if  the  aspect  is  nnfavonrable;  may  succeed 
in  that  caie  better  either  on  seedling  Briar  or  on  caltivated  Briar 
enttiogs. 

Where  the  failure  ol  itandardt  and  balt-atandards  often  arises 


is  from  tbe  way  in  which  tbey  are  in  tbe  firat  instance  n)oted-ap 
mthlesslT  from  tbe  hedgerows  1^  men  who  in  late  antumn  or 
daring  the  winter,  whoa  other  work  is  alack,  so  roond  with  a  bill- 
book  and  a  small-pwited  long  draining  ipade  and  ent  them  out 
of  the  hedgerows,  iwudless  of  their  roots.  They  are  then  tied  np 
in  bundles,  perhaps  laid  in  a  shed,  or  eartbed-np  for  a  time  in 
some  ontlying  place,  till  tbero  is  a  sufflcient  number  ooUected  to 
take  to  a  Bcwe  narsuy  for  sale.  These  stocks  aro  then  planted, 
and  all  that  shoot  suffloiently  strongly  are  budded  when  the  time 
comes  ;  but  the  question  is.  How  many  of  tbese  have  really  re- 
covued  their  rough  treatment  ?   and  bow  many  will  bear  trans- 

Elanting  at  the  end  of  another  year  or  two  years,  as  the  case  may 
B  f    1  believe  any  person  who  has  a  cold  frame  facing  noith,  as 


COSMOS  BIPINNATD8. 
The  plant  shown  in  tbe  woodcnt  (fig.  43)  is  a  beaatifal  Uezican 
annual  that  is  far  too  seldom  seen  in  gardens,  as  it  well  merits  a 
place  in  tbe  border  or  on  the  rockery.  Its  rich  rose-coloured 
Bowers  and  divided  leaves  give  it  a  unique  appearance,  readily 
distinguishing  it  from  its  numerous  allies  in  the  great  family 
OompositiB  to  which  it  belongs.  It  is  an  old  plant,  having  been 
described  by  Cavanilles  In  1791  from  specimens  which  fiowered 
at  Madrid  in  the  autumn  of  1789,  and  it  is  said  to  have  been  intro* 
dnced  to  England  abont  twelve  years  subsequently,  although  it  is 
still  comparatively  rare.  Willdenow  changed  the  name  to  Ck«mea, 
bat  tbe  older  title  is  now  generally  adopted.  Tbe  plant  well 
daerves  its  name,  which  signiBes  "  beaatiful." 


some  have,  at  the  back  of  a  Tineiy  or  stove  may  strike  Roses  verr 
well  by  putting  from  B  to  6  inches  of  good  light  soil— half  leaf  soil 
and  sandy  loam  being  the  best— and  dibble  in  good  strong  cuttings 
from  6  to  S  Inches  long,  covering  all  afterwards  with  riddled 
ashes,  and  after  a  good  watering  with  a  rose  keep  the  lights  close, 
only  ventilating  occasionally  on  doll  days.  There  is  hardly  any 
necMiity  for  watering  again  unless  the  frames  get  very  dry,  or 
till  there  are  signs  of  fresh  growth  in  the  earlier  spring  months, 

"  W.  B.  G."  sends  some  very  useful  remarks  on  Tomatoes.  I 
can  strongly  recommend  growing  Tomatoes  from  cutlinga  and  not 
Irom  seed,  I  grew  several  from  a  miied  packet  of  seed  last  year, 
and  selected  out  from  some  which  I  hsd  in  pots  in  a  vinery  one 
which  bora  more  (roely  and  had  better-flavoured  fruit  than  any 
other.  I  do  not  know  its  name,  bot  I  will  send  two  or  tbree 
fruits  next  week  to  see  if  it  can  be  recognised.  I  grew  some  seed- 
lings I  saved  from  it,  bat  I  also  strock  it  pretty  freely,  and  am 
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growing  it  in  pots  from  8  to  10  inches  in  size  on  shelves  in  the 
Tinery,  and  also  on  the  stage  of  a  small  lean-to  18  by  10,  facing 
south  against  the  back  wall ;  but  in  every  case  the  cuttings  have 
fruited  better  than  the  seedlings,  and  I  have  gathered  two  or  three 
dishes  every  week  since  Ist  of  Jane.  I  have  both  seedlings  and 
evttings  out  of  doors  against  a  sonth  wall,  but  in  every  case  the 
cuttings  are  dwarfer  and  surer  bearers,  and  some  seedlings  from 
Trophy  are  of  no  use  whatever.  When  in  Cardiganshire  two  years 
ago  I  tasted  a  great  many  varieties,  such  as  Greengage,  Golden 
IhY)p,  ftc,  but  do  not  think  any  of  them  are  better  than  the  older 
varieties  of  Orangefield  and  Tomato  de  Laye.  I  cannot  see  the 
advantage  of  growing  them  too  large  or  coarse,  and  I  think  the 
rounder  and  smoother  varieties,  when  well  ripened  in  a  house,  are 
much  the  best  for  table  purposes. — 0.  P.  P. 

SThe  fruit  sent  was  the  true  Orangefield,  a  most  useful  variety, 
1  one  which  is  grown  in  many  laige  establiahmenti  in  prelerenoe 
to  all  others.] 

BOTAL  CALEDONIAN    HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S 

(INTERNATIONAL)  SHOW. 
Ediitburoh,  Septsmbeb  18th  ahd  14th. 

SsTSN  years  ago  the  Society  which  has  done  so  much  for  the 
promotion  of  horticaltnre  in  the  north — ^indeed  in  the  kingdom, 
achieved  a  triumph  in  the  character  of  an  exhibition  which  has  been 
deeply  graven  on  the  page  of  history,  by  having  been  the  scene  of  a 
contot  unrivalled  in  the  annals  of  Grape  culture.  Those  who  had  the 
privilege  of  inspecting  the  grand  display  of  fruit  on  that  occasion,  even 
exclusive  of  the  nearly  quarter-hundredweight  bunches  of  Grapes, 
will  not  soon  forget  it.  Undoubtedly  the  prestige  of  that  great 
Show — ^infinitely  too  large  for  the  building  in  which  it  was  held — ^has 
oontinued  to  the  present  time,  and  has  in  no  small  degree  stimulated 
the  wide  public  interest  that  was  manifested  in  the  Exhibition  we 
have  now  to  describe.  By  the  earnestness  of  individuals  and  the 
Miferprise  of  societies  some  great  undertaking  is  organised  from  time 
to  timSj  to  which  the  attention  of  horticulturists  is  directed  from 
evevy  district  in  Great  Britain.  Since  the  last  Edinburgh  tournament 
we  have  had  the  Carlisle  *'  International,"  and  its  attendant  deluge  in 
1877  ;  the  Preston  fiasco,  and  the  same  concomitant — rain — ^in  1878 ; 
and  last  year  the  great  Manchester  gathering,  and  the  deluge  again  ; 
and  now  the  turn  of  Edinburgh  has  come  round  once  more. 

Great  provision  was  made  for  the  Show  under  notice.  The  schedule 
was  oharaoteristicaily  northern,  sober  but  sound.  It  was  divided 
Into  eight  classes — what  in  the  south  would  be  termed  sections — and 
embraced  176  sections — what  are  generally  known  as  classes.  Thus 
to  the  majority  of  readers  there  was  a  topsy-tnrvedom  of  terms.  It 
will  be  convenient  to  us,  as  well  as  more  intelligible  to  readers 
generally,  to  adopt  the  ordinary  form — ^namely,  to  regard  the  exhibits 
as  arranged  in  classes  under  eight  sections  or  divisions.  The  first 
division  contained  six  clasees  for  Pines,  the  prizes  ranging  from  £8  to 
lOf. ;  three  collections  of  Grapes,  two  of  six  and  one  of  four  varieties. 
the  prizes  ranging  from  £8  to  £1 ;  classes  for  two  bunches  each  of  all 
the  leading  varieties  of  Grapes,  with  corresponding  classes  for  single 
buBches  and  for  seedlings,  the  prizes  rulmg  from  £8  to  £1,  only 
two  prizes,  however,  being  proviaed  in  several  of  the  classes.  Divi- 
sion 2  was  devoted  entirely  to  Grapes,  in  fifteen  classes^  in  none  of 
which  the  exhibitors  in  the  thirty-seven  classes  in  Division  1  could 
compete— a  wise  provision — as  thus  a  field  was  provided  in  which  the 
greatest  possible  number  could  win  a  place  in  the  prise  list.  Alto- 
gether upwards  of  a  hundred  prizes  were  provided  for  Grapes  alone, 
of  the  aggregate  value  of  nearly  £170.  Division  8  was,  except  in 
three  oollections,  for  fruits  other  than  Pines  and  Grapes.  Division  4 
was  for  fruits  of  foreign  growth,  £160  being  offered  in  six  prizes. 
It  was  in  virtue  of  this  offer  that  the  term  *'  lutemational"  was  justi- 
fied, although  in  all  probability  competition  was  scarcely  expected, 

"*  perhaps  not  urgently  rec^mred.  Division  5  was  for  plants  from 
ners  and  amateurs  m  thirty-seven  classes,  the  chief  for  ten  stove 
greenhouse  specimens,  for  which  the  prizes  were  £20,  £15, 
and  £10.  The  last-named  sum  was  also  provided  for  the  first  prize 
lor  six  plants,  and  for  a  table  of  plants  20  bv  6  feet  for  quality  and 
effect.  In  this  section  also  were  fifteen  classes  for  cut  fiowers. 
Division  6  was  for  dinner-table  decorations ;  Division  7  for  nursery- 
men's plants  and  cut  flowers,  the  prizes  not  exceeding  those  offered 
in  the  preceding  sections ;  and  Division  8  contained  fifteen  classes 
for  regetables.  Altogether  provision  was  made  for  awarding  450 
pffkes,  of  the  collective  amount  of  nearly  £1000 ;  and  now  let  us  see 
the  result. 

The  response  of  exhibitors  was  at  onoe  great  and  gratifying— great 
because  they  produced  an  Exhibition  that  must  rank  as  one  of  the 
finest  that  has  been  seen  ;  and  gratifying  because  the  products  as  a 
whole  were  a  honour  to  the  cultivators,  even  to  many  of  those  who 
failed  to  obtain  a  place  in  the  prize  list.  The  entries  exceeded  two 
thousand,  snd  we  were  told,  what  is  a  remarkable  circumstance,  and 
evidence  at  once  of  the  earnestness  of  the  competitors,  and  at  the 
aame  time  highly  creditable  to  them — namely,  that  only  one  failed  to 
meet  his  engagement  and  appropriate  the  spsoe  allotted  to  him. 

The  Show  was  held  in  the  Waverley  Market — a  glass-roofed 
bvlding  upwards  of  800  feet  long  and  150  feet  wide,  a  side  gallery 


surrounding  it — the  finest  and  most  convenient  place  for  an  exhibition 
we  have  seen,  as  the  vans  containing  the  plants,  Ac.  could  be  brought 
to  the  side  of  the  tables.  These,  18  inches  high  and  6  feet  wide,  were 
arranged  in  seven  rows,  but  not  unbroken  rows,  for  spaces  were  left 
between  at  intervals  for  facilities  of  promenade,  and  thus  everything 
could  be  conveniently  inspected.  A  table  was  also  formed  along  one 
side  and  both  ends  of  the  building  for  vegetables  and  hardy  fruit. 
The  whole  of  this  space  was  filled— crowdeo— and,  what  is  especiallj 
worthy  of  mention,  there  were  fewer  exhibits  of  an  inferior  character 
than  we  ever  noticed  at  an  exhibition  approaching  this  in  magnitude ; 
indeed,  there  was  scarcely  anything  but  what  was  creditable  to  the 
respective  cultivators,  in  referring  to  the  classes  we  shall  follow 
the  order  of  the  schedule  in  giving  priority  to  the  fruit ;  but  the 
classes  wUl  not  be  followed  exactly  according  to  thehr  arrangement, 
as  we  shall  oommenoe  with  what  formed  nnqnestlonably  the  greatest 
feature  of  the  Show— namely, 

ORAPB& 
Prominenoe  was  appropriately  given  to  these,  the  prince  of  exotie 
fruits,  no  less  than  forty  classes  being  devoted  to  them.  The  disr 
play  was  a  splendid  one,  hj  far  the  beet  that  has  been  seen  this 
year  in  this  or,  it  may  be  said  with  much  oonfidenoe,  in  any  other 
country,  some  fourteen  hundred  bunches  being  placed  in  competition. 
A  few  were  small  and  unripe,  but  only  a  few ;  the  majority  were 
undoubtedly  of  excellent  quality — ^indeed  to  secure  a  third  place  in 
some  of  the  classes  was  a  greater  honour  than  would  be  achieved  by 
a  first  position  at  the  majority  of  exhibitions.  In  the  special  claas 
for  two  bunches  each  of  six  varieties  eleven  very  fine  oollections 
were  staged,  Mr.  Mclndoe,  gardener  to  Sir  Jos.  Pease,  Bart.  Button 
Hall,  securing  the  coveted  position .  Gros  Guillaume,  grand  bunches, 
about  9  lbs.  full,  and  with  nne  berries  ;  Trebbiano,  equally  large  and 
sraod ;  Black  Hamburgh,  about  8  Dbe.,  good  hammered  berries ;  Gojden 
Champion^  .         ^ 

Oolman. 


regular  . ^__     _    . 

Durham,  Lambton  Castle,  followed  with  Golden  Champion  and  Gros 
Colman,  both  fine  ;  Trebbiano,  Alicante,  and  Gros  Guillaume,  large, 
6  tbs^  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  good.  The  third  prize  falling  to 
Mr.  E.irk,  gardener  to  Thomson  Paton,  Esq.,  Norwood,  for  even  2-Ib. 
bunches,  with  splendid  berries  of  Gros  Oolman,  Muscat  Hamburgh, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  Duke  of  Buccleooh,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  This  exhibitor  has  only,  we  are  told,  a  small  vinery. 
Mr.  McKelvie,  gardener  to  Dowager  Duchess  of  Boxburgh,  Brox- 
mouth ;  Mr.  Hammond^  Brayton,  and  Mr.  Johnston,  Glammii,  had 
wonderfully  fine  collections. 

For  the  best  six  sorts  of  Grapes,  one  bunch  of  each,  ten  coUectiona 
were  staged,  which  contained  many  splendid  examples  of  culture .  Mr. 
Hunter  was  awarded  the  chief  honours  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
4  lbs.,  full  and  fine :  Gros  Guillaume,  heavier,  also  fine :  Mrs.  Pearson. 
1  lb.,  neat,  well  finisned  ;  Gros  Colman,  a  small,  but  model  in  shape  and 
finish ;  Galabrian  Baisin,  8  lbs.,  full  and  ripe ;  Black  Alicante,  5  ttn.,  full 
and  well  finished,  and  Trebbiano  weighing  7  or  8  tbe.  Mr.  Kirk  was 
placed  second  with  snperb  examples  similar  to  those  referred  to  in 
the  previous  class,  and  Mr.  McKelvie  third  with  heavier  bunches  ; 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  5  to  6  lbs.,  splendid ;  Gros  Colman  and  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater  2  lbs.,  superior ;  neat  Black  Prince  and  Black  Ham- 
burgh, with  a  large  bunch  of  Calabrian  Baisin.  Messrs.  Roberts, 
Goodsbcre  (Elvaston  Castle  Gardens),  and  Lees  staged  verv  good  coir 
lections.  In  the  class  for  four  varieties,  one  bunch  of  each,  the 
competitors  in  the  two  preceding  classes  excluded,  seven  collec- 
tions were  staged.  First,  Mr.  Elphinstone,  gardener  to  E.  W.  Mundy, 
Esq.,  Shipley.  Derby,  with  Gros  Colman,  splendid  berries ;  Golden 
Queen,  fine ;  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  small  but  ripe ;  and  Madresfield 
Court,  very  good.  Second,  Mr.  Dickson,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Melville, 
Esq.,  St.  Andrew's,  with  Gh>lden  Queen,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Black 
Hamburgh,  and  Gros  Colman,  all  superb  quality,  bunches  averaging 
1|  tb.  Third,  Mr.  Roberts,  gardener  to  I^dy  Emily  Howard,  Tulla- 
more,  with  large  loose  bunches,  but  berries  ripe  and  well  finished. 

We  now  come  to  the  two-ounoh  classes.  For  two  bunches  of 
Black  Hamburghs  ten  lots  were  staged,  a  few  being  brown.  Mr. 
Mclndoe  was  first ;  2-lb.  bunches  and  very  fine  berries,  not  all,  how- 
ever, jet  black.  Mr.  Mclntyre,  ^rdener  to  C.  Tennent,  Esq.,  M.P., 
The  Glen,  Innerleithen,  second  with  smaller  bunches  but  better  ber- 
ries. Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury.  third  ;  had  his  bcsries  been  a  trifie 
lareer  he  would  have  been  first,  tor  they  were  the  blackest  of  all. 

Remarks  were  freely  exchanged  relative  to  what  may  be  termed 
the  comparative  weakness  of  the  Black  Hamburghs,  but  the  fact  is 
this  :  The  "  Hamburgh  season  ^  is  practically  over  so  far  as  regards 
the  finish  of  this  fine  old  Grape,  ror  although  the  fruit  will  hang 
long  and  retain  its  good  quality,  it  will  not  retain  its  density  of 
bloom,  and  bunches  that  were  splendid  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks 
ago  are  by  no  means  so  attractive  in  appearance  now. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscat  Hamburffh.— The  first  prize  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  G.  Reid,  gardener  to  A.  Moncur,  Esq.,  Rockfield,  Dundee, 
with  1-Ib.  bunches,  full,  regular,  well-finished  berries ;  the  second  to 
Mr.  Roberts,  GnnnerBbniy,  with  bunches  as  large  again  and  full,  but 
not  perfectly  ripe.  We  did  not  see  a  third  award,  but  Mr.  Elphin- 
stone deserved  that  position. 

Two  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court.— -This  was  an  exoelltmt  class 
of  seven  competitors.  First,  Mr.  (Joodacre  with  almost  faultless 
produce,  but  oerries  a  trifie  small ;  second,  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunners- 
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barj,  with  medinm  bnnches  and  ^rand  berrioB  ;  third,  Mr.  McKelvie, 
Brox mouth,  large  but  not  quite  ripe.  Fully  equal  to  these  appeared 
two  bunches  from  Mr.  Fennell,  gardener  to  £.  Cazalet,  Esq.,  Fair- 
lawn,  Tonbridge,  which,  howeyer,  failed  to  obtain  a  place. 

Two  bunches  of  Black  Alicante.  A  splendid  class  of  sixteen  com- 
petitors.— Firat,  Mr.  Wallis,  Keele  Hall ;  bunches  about  3  lbs.  and 
berries  highly  finished.  Second,  Mr.  Hunter,  also  finely  finished ; 
bunches  good.  Third,  Mr.  Boberts,  gardener  to  Hussey  Facke, 
Esq..  Prestwold  Hall ;  very  fine.  None  of  the  very  large  bunches 
in  tnis  class  bad  highly  finished  berries,  and  the  Judges  wisely 
attached  the  first  importance  to  quality.  This,  howerer,  was  not 
quite  the  case  throughout  the  Show. 

Two  bunches  of  G-ros  Colman.— A  grand  class  of  twelve  com- 
petitors, Mr.  Wallis  being  well  placed  first  with  singularly  fine 
and  well-oolonred  berries  ;  bunches  abont  2  lbs.  Mr.  Elphinstone  a 
close  second  with  fine  examples :  and  Mr.  Upjohn,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Ellesmere,  Worsley  Hall,  Manchester,  an  excellent  third. 
Mr.  Hammond  stapled  the  largest  bunches,  but  with  one  or  two 
decayed  berries,  which  lost  them  a  position  in  the  prize  list. 

Two  bunches  of  Lady  Downe's.  Fourteen  collections.— First,  Mr. 
McKelvie,  Broxmonth ;  2-lb.  bunches  of  neat  form,  full,  regular,  and 
well  finished.  Second,  Mr.  Mclndoe  with  equally  good  berries. 
Third,  Mr.  WaUis,  also  good,  but  the  berries  rubbed  in  transit 

Two  bunches  of  any  other  black  variety. — Fourteen  lots  were  staged 
in  this  class,  the  chief  prize  falling  to*  the  successful  Mr.  Mclndoe 
with  splendid  examples  of  Gros  Guillaume  :  6  or  7  tbs.  Second.  Mr. 
Wallis  with  smaller  bunches,  but  wonderfully  fine  berries  of  the 
same  yariety;  and  third  Mr.  Hudson,  The  Gardens,  Gunnersbnry 
House,  Acton.  Bunches  of  Cooper's  Late  in  this  class,  staged  by  Mr. 
Lees,  were  Tery  good. 

Two  bunches  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — ^Thirteen  collections  of  re- 
markable excellence  were  staged  in  this  class  ;  Mr.  Day,  gardener  to 
H.  T.  Brodhurst,  Esq.,  Garliestown,  being  first  with  large,  full,  and 
decidedly  superior  examples.  Second,  Mr.  D.  Murray,  Culzeen  Cantle, 
Mavbole  ;  and  third,  Mr.  G.  Mackinnon,  gardener  to  Lord  Melville, 
both  staging  bunches  2  to  8  lbs.  of  great  excellence.  Mr.  Hill, 
Trine  Park,  and  Mr.  McKelvie  staged  very  fine  examples.  It  should 
be  added  tnat  a  Yeitch  Memorial  medal  and  £5  were  deservedly 
awarded  to  Mr.  Day  for  his  splendid  Muscats  as  the  finest  white 
Grapes  in  the  Show. 

Two  bunches  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch. — Mr.  Mclndoe  was  the 
only  exhibitor,  the  bunches  weighing  not  more  than  a  pound  each, 
but  berries  of  good  size  and  high  finish. 

Two  bunches  of  any  other  white  Grape. — Of  the  sixteen  lots  staged 
the  best  came  from  Mr.  John  Gray,  gardener  to  Bev.  J.  H.  Tumbull. 
Lismahagow,  who  secured  the  first  place  with  splendid  bunches  oi 
Buckland  Sweetwater  weighing  6  to  7  tbs.  Second,  Mr.  Wallis  with 
Golden  Queen,  good,  full,  clear,  and  ripe.  Third,  Mr.  Dickson,  St. 
Andrews,  with  the  same  variety. 

The  single-bunch  classes  now  follow.  One  bunch  of  Black  Ham-, 
burgh  brought  out  only  four  entries,  Mr.  Mclndoe  being  decidedly 
first  with  a  small  bunch  with  berries  of  good  size  and 'quality.  Mr. 
Boyd,  gardener  to  W.  Forbes,  Esq.,  Callender  Park,  Falkirk,  an  excel- 
lent second,  but  neither  bunch  superior.  One  of  Black  Alicante  (ten 
competitors),  Mr.  D.  Roberts,  gardener  to  Hussey  Packe,  Esq.,  being 
first  with  a  ounch  about  1^  lb.,  fine  in  berry  and  superbly  nnished; 
Mr.  Jas.  Maconochie,  gardener  to  P.  B.  Smollett,  Esq.,  Cameron  House, 
Alexandria,  closely  following  with  a  little  larger  bunch,  but  not  such 
well-finished  berries.  Twelve  bnnches  were  exhibited  in  the  class  for 
one  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's,  Mr.  W.  Elphinstone  winning  the  premier 
place  with  a  1-tb.  bunch  and  splendid  berries,  followed  by  Mr.  W. 
Lees,  gardener  to  the  Marquis  of  Downshire,  with  a  larger  bunch  and 
good — a  creditable  class.  One  of  Alnwick  Seedling. — ^Five  excellent 
bunches  were  staged,  Mr.  Bell,  Clive  House,  Alnwick,  securing  the 
first  prize  with  a  bunch  of  about  1^  lb.  and  splendid  berries ;  Mr. 
Boberts,  Gunnersbury,  closely  following  with  a  larger  bunch  and  ex- 
cellent— ^a  fine  class.  One  bunch  of  Gros  Maroc.~-Mr.  Wallis  staged 
a  small  bunch  with  beautifully  finished  and  large  berries,  secunng 
the  first  place,  Mr.  Mclndoe  closely  following.    Three  lots. 

One  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — Fifteen  bunches  were  placed 
in  competition  in  this  excellent  class,  every  one  of  them  being  credit- 
able to. the  cultivators ;  Mr.  Day,  Garliestown,  being  first  with  a  good- 
shaped  bunch  of  2  n>s.  and  supwerbly  finished  large  berries,  followc^d 
bj  Mr.  McKelvie,  Broxmouth,  with  a  larger  bunch  of  excellentquality. 
Mr.  Gh>rdon,  Gkeenock,  Mr.  Gellatly,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Wemj^ss, 
Ck)sford,  and  Mr.  Austin,  Ashton  Court,  deserve  honourable  mention 
in  this  fine  class.  One  bunch  of  Golden  Champion. — Only  three 
bunches  were  staged, but  all  good.  First,  Mr.  James  Brown,  gardener 
to  C.  H.  S.  D.  Moray,  Esq.,  Aoercaimey :  bunch  of  nearly  3  tbs.,  berries 

g)od  and  clear.  Mr.  Roberts,  GunnersDury,  a  very  close  second  with 
rger  berries  and  nearly  clear.  One  bunch  of  Mrs.  Pearson. — Mr. 
Hiu,  Keele,  and  Mr.  Austin,  Ashton  Court,  were  placed  in  the  order 
named,  both  exhibiting  neat  three-quarter-pound  bunches  and  clear 
berries,  and  we  thought  the  remaining  bunch  from  Mr.  Hunter  as 
good  as  either  of  them. 

One  heaviest  bunch  of  black  Grapes. — ^First  Mr.  Boberts,  TuUa- 
more,  with  Gros  Guillaume,  18  tbs.,  not  ripe ;  second  Mr.  Mclndoe 
with  the  same  variety,  10  Ibe.  8  ozs..  and  of  fine  quality.  Five  com- 
petitors. One  heayiest  bunch  of  wnite  Grapes.~First  Mr.  Mclndoe 
with  Tzebbiano,  10  lbs.  4  ozs.,  full  and  fine  beiries ;   second  Mr. 


Hannah,  Monreith  Gardens.  Several  decidedly  not  large,  but  cer- 
tainly inferior  Grapes  were  staged  in  these  classes. 

One  bunch  of  finest-flavoured  black  Grapes. — First  Mr.  Mclndoe 
with  Madresfield  Court:  second  Mr.  Brunton,  Gilmerton  Gardens;, 
Drem.  Finest-flavoured  white. — First  Mr.  Roberts,  Gunnersbury, 
with  Duchess  of  Buccleuch,  small,  rich  ;  second  Mr.  Souza,  gardener 
to  Sir  H.  J.  S.  Stewart,  Bart,  Touch  House,  with  the  same  yariety; 
third  Mr.  Way  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria.  One  bunch  having  tne 
finest  bloom. — Twelve  very  attractive  bunches  were  staged.  First 
Mr.  Wallis  with  Gros  Cohnan,  superb  :  second  Mr.  Johnston,  Glamls, 
with  Gosford  Black,  a  little  smaller  tnan  Gros  Colman.  No  awaids 
were  made  for  seedling  Grapes,  although  several  bunches  were 
exhibited. 

Exhibitors  in  the  above  classes  were  not  allowed  to  compete  in  the 
following.  Six  bunches,  in  not  less  than  three  varieties. — ^Five  oom- 
petitors  entered,  Mr.  Witherspoon,  Red  Rose  Vineries,  Chester-le- 
Street,  being  placed  first  with  Gros  Maroc  yery  fine  but  not  quite 
ripe,  excellent  Buckland  Sweetwater,  and  yery  good  Fester's  osed- 
ling,  Madresfield  Court  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  well-coloured  Mia. 
Pince.  Second  Mr.  MoLure,  gardener  to  John  Milne,  Esq.,  Trinity^ 
with  Duke  of  Buccleuch  small  but  good,  Alicante  good,  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  and  Black  Hamburgh  small  but  ripe.  Th&d  Mr.  McLeod, 
gardener  to  G.  Younger,  Esq.,  Westboume  House,  Tillicontiy,  hit 
noteworthy  bunches  being  of  Abercaimey  Seedling,  resembling  well- 
finished  Alicantes  but  rather  small.  Two  bnnches  of  Black  Ham- 
burghs. —  Mr.  G.  Finlay,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Maynard,  East  Layton 
Hall,  Darlington,  was  first  with  excellent  produce.  Mr.  Youn^ 
^Edinburgh,  a  good  second.  Seven  lots.  Two  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante.~nSeven  also  competed  in  this  class,  the  first  prize  going  to 
Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to  J.  Ballantyne,  Eso.,  Walkerburn,  with 
Mghly  creditable  bunches  and  fine  and  well-finished  berries.  Seooiul 
Mr.  McLeod,  smaller  but  yery  good.  Two  bunches  of  Lady  Downe'a. 
— First  Mr.  Shaw,  gardener  to  Lord  Mnncaster,  Ravenglass,  Cam- 
forth  :  second  Mr.  Hugh  Watson,  Stirling — a  neat  but  not  ripe  cUuM. 
Two  Dunches  of  Muscat  oi  Alexandria. — First  Mr.  McLure  with 
well-shaped  bunches  and  berries  of  excellent  finish;  second  Mc 
James  Harper,  gardener  to  J.  Russell,  Esq.,  Dundas  Castle,  fine  bos 
not  quite  npe. 

One  bunch  of  Black  Hamburgh. — ^Eleven  bunches  were  staged. 
First  Mr.  Jeffrey,  gardener  to  A.  Pringle,  Esq.,  Langholm,  splendid 
berries,  bunch  less  than  a  pound  weight.  S^^ond  Mr.  Watson,  Stir- 
ling, also  small  but  good.  One  bunch  of  Madresfield  Court. — First 
Mr.  McDonald,  gardener  to  J.  Younger,  Esq.,  Ashfield,  small  but 
neat  Second  Mr.  Harper,  large  berries  but  not  quite  ripe.  Oae 
bunch  of  Black  Alicante. — ^Ten  bnnches  competed.  First  Mr.  Colliae 
with  yery  well-finished  berries ;  second  Mr.  Harper  with  excellent 
produce.  One  bunch  of  Lady  Downe's. — ^First  Mr.  Grey,  gardener  to 
W.  Christie,  Esq.,  Ciaigend  Park,  very  good  ;  second  Mr.  Jeffrey^ 
both  having  very  fine  buries.  One  bunch  of  any  other  black  varie^« 
— First  Mr.  McLeod  with  Abercaimey  Seedling ;  second  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon with  Gros  Maroc,  very  fine  but  not  quite  ripe,  cut  from  a  gcaft 
attached  in  the  spring.  One  bunch  of  Muscat  of  Alexandria. — ^First 
Mr.  Jeffrey,  fine  quality  ;  second  Mr.  McLure,  larger  but  not  quite 
ripe.  The  last-named  exhibitor  was  also  first  for  one  of  Duke  o€ 
Buccleuch ;  it  weighed  about  a  pound,  and  the  berries  were  good  an4 
clear.  One  bunch  of  Golden  Champion. — First  Mr.  Grey,  small  bunch, 
fine  clear  berries  :  second  Mr.  Kay,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  L.  Foulis,  Bart., 
large  but  rather  loose,  yet  of  good  quality.  One  white  of  any  other 
sort. — First  Mr.  Young  with  good  Muscats  ;  second  Mr.  Witherspooa 
with  Buckland  Sweetwater,  good  berries. 

A  basket  of  Alnwick  Seedling  Grapes  from  the  original  Vine 
planted  in  1870,  bearing  fifty -six  ounches  of  an  aggregate  weight  of 
100  lbs.,  exhibited  by  Mr.  llell,  Clive  House,  Alnwick,  commanded 
general  admiration  by  their  size  and  splendid  quality. 

COLLBOnONS  OP  FRUIT. 

The  splendid  competition  in  the  three  classes  formed  in  the  aggre- 
gate a  grand  display,  124  dishes  being  staged,  most  of  them  of  great 
excellence,  some  of  superlative  merit,  and  scarcely  any  that  was  not 
worthy  of  being  included  in  a  good  dessert.  In  the  class  for  twelve 
sorts  of  rruit,  including  two  Pines,  two  sorts  of  Grapes,  two  Melons, 
and  six  other  kinds  of  fruit,  there  were  five  competitors.  The 
redoubtable  Mr.  Mclndoe  won  the  chief  position  with  grand  Gros 
Guillaume  and  Trebbiano  Grapes,  the  four  bnnches  averaging 
9  to  10  lbs.  each :  Charlotte  Rothschild  Pine,  9  tbs.,  but  not  quite  npe ; 
a  fair  Queen  Pme,  with  good  Melons,  Peaches,  Plums,  and  Pears, 
and  rather  small  Nectarines,  Apricots,  and  Figs.  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  an  excellent  second  with  beautiful  Pines,  yery  fine  Madresfield 
Court  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  good  Melons  and  Apples, 
"BifSA  and  Plums  being  rather  small.  Mr.  Austin,  gardener  to  Sir 
Greville  Smythe,  Ashton  Court,  Bristol,  was  an  extremely  cloee 
third.  His  Grapes  were  of  superb  quality.  Pines  rather  small  but 
in  prime  condition ;  Peaches,  Pears,  and  Figs  yery  fine ;  Melons, 
Apples,  Nectarines,  and  Plums  good.  It  was  thought  by  many  that 
the  superior  quidity  of  the  fruit  of  the  two  last-named  exhibitors 
would  have  placed  them  higher,  but  they  were  overweighted  by  Mr. 
Mclndoe's  grand  Grapes.  The  last-named  gardener — the  premier 
exhibitor  in  one  of  the  beet  fruit  shows  that  has  ever  been  seen— 
was  also  awarded  two  Yeitch  Memorial  medals  and  £10  for  the  best 
collection  of  fruit  and  the  best  black  Grapes  in  the  Exhibition. 

There  were  fiye  competiton  also  in  the  class  for  twelye  sorts  ez- 
clusiye  of  Pines,  and  not  more  than  two  sorts  of  Grapes.    Mr.  Hunter 
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of  Lambton  Castle  won  the  chief  position  here  with  highly  superior 
Mnscat  of  Alexandria  and  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  bunches  from  8  to 
4  lbs.,  and  berries  large  and  excellently  finished ;  also  capital  dishes 
of  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  PInms,  and  Figs,  and  good  Apples 
and  Pears.  Mr.  Dickson,  Mount  Melrille,  St  Andrews,  was  pTaced 
Mcond  with  Muscat  Grapes  of  high  qniaitj  and  verr  good  Black 
Hamburghs,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Melons,  and  Figs  of  good  dessert 
quahty,  but  not  of  striking  excellence.  Mr.  McKeTyie  was  third  with 
neayy  and  fine  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  good  Melons, 
three  fair  dishes  of  Peaches,  one  of  Nectarines,  two  of  Plums,  and  one 
each  of  Figs  and  Apricots  of  average  merit. 

Twelve  dishes,  exclusive  of  Pines  and  Grapes.~SeTen  excellent 
collections  were  staged,  Mr.  Mclndoe  being  placed  in  the  first  posiCton 
with  Mclndoe's  Premier  and  Best  of  All  Melons,  both  good :  excellent 
Negro  lArgo  and  Brunswick  Pigs,  Kirke's  and  Jefferson  Plums, 
Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey  and  Beurr*  d'Amanlis  Pears,  Royal  George 

Necta- 

keld/an  excellent  thirS,  Icltworth  Imp6ntri<M'^Plnms  beingVplendid, 
•nd  Kirke's,  with  Peaches  and  Melons  good.  Mr.  G.  Barrie,  ^^ener 
to  J.  Fletcher,  Esq.,  of  Saltown  exhibited  a  Tery  fine  collection.  Mr. 
Brunton,  Gilmerton,  Drem  j  Mr.  Kerr,  gardener  to  W.  Scott  Kerr, 
Bsq.,  Bunlaws,  also  staged  excellent  fruit  in  this  excellent  class. 

FINES. 
The  display^  of  these  was  by  no  means  extonsire  nor  strikingly 
??"n  i-?"i    A    ^*  ^^'^  '**'  *^®  plants  in  poto  bearing  ripe  fruit. 


exhibited  what  was  represented  as  a  twin  plant,  two  fruits  having 
issued  from  a  crown  of  Smooth  Cayenne  that  had  been  damaged,  the 
soond,  a  sport—Charlotte  Rothschild  ?  This  is  certainly  remarkable, 
if  there  has  been  no  mistake.  In  the  class  for  two  Sfmooth-IeaTed 
Cayennes  Mr.  Mclntyre,  so  far  as  we  oould  learn,  was  the  chief  prize- 
winner ;  for  two  Queens  Messrs.  Calderhead,  Johnstone,  and  Mclndoe : 
For  Charlotte  Rothschild  Mr.  Goodaore ;  and  for  any  other  sort  Mr! 
Mclndoe  with  Pnnce  Albert.  Owing  to  displacement  or  non-attach- 
ment of  <»rds  we  were  unable  to  ascertain  satisfactorily  the  results 
in  some  of  the  Pine  classes. 

MIL0N3  AND  noa 
Jfe/oiu.--Abont  serenty  fruits  were  staged,  many  of  them  Tery 
good,  and  few  inferior ;  by  far  the  finest  exhibition  of  Melons  seen 
V  Z?f-  ^"  ^^"  green-flesh  class,  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  first  with  a 
beauti^  example  of  Best  of  All,  8  to  4  lbs. ;  Mr.  Maule,  gardener  to 
Sv  -S^P®  ^f't'L^'  I^malayon,  second  with  Colston  Bassett, 
J  to  8  lbs. ;  and  Mr.  Eiphlnstone  third  with  Hero  of  Lockinge,  2  As. 
Best  scarlct-fieshed— first,  Mr.  McKelvie  with  Bloxholm  Hall,  well 
?®*5r,'  JP*.?®i5S*°fi^  »^"*^  8  lbs.:  second,  Mr. Mcintosh,  gardener 
to  Col.  David  Milne  Home,  Esq.,  M.P.,  Paxton  House,  Berwickshire. 

2i?  J^™^.^*',*^*'  ®*  ^^®  ""^  ^^^'^^y  ;  *^i"l,  Mr.  Watson,  Stirling 
with  Christian's  Favourite.  Mr.  Pratt  exhibited  his  seedling  Melon 
Hawkstone  Seedling,  which  was  highly  commended  by  the  Judges. 
*n«J»ncty  that  was  certificated  at  Manchester  last  year. 

jrw#.--Bight  Terr  fine  dishes  were  staged.  First,  Mr.  Boyd,  Oal- 
^^•'iS?^'  ?»^^»  ^?»  Brown  Turkey ;  second,  itr.  Wallii,  ±eele, 
inth  White  Ischia ;  third,  Mr.  Heggie,  gardener  to  the  Dowager 
Duchess  of  Northumberland,  with  Osborne^  Prolific. 

PEAOHBS  AND  NBCTABINBS. 

PoitfAei.— Twelve  dishes  of  twelve  remarkably  fine  fruits  were 
placed  in  competition,  but  as  a  rule  they  were  rather  deficient  in 
oolojff  owing  to  the  dull  and  wet  season  in  the  north.  Mr.  A. 
McMillan,  gardener  to  W.  McBraire,  Esq.,  was  first  with  large  fruito 
unnamed,  but  resembling  Princess  of  Wales  ;  Mr.  Young,  Edmburgfa, 
gopnd  with  Walburton  Admirable  j  and  Mr.  McLeod  third  wM 
Noblesse.  For  dishes  of  six  Peaches,  first,  Mr.  McLeod,  Stirling, 
with  Lord  Palmerston  of  immense  size :  second,  Mr.  Patterson,  Torna 
Gardens :  and  third,  Mr.  Calderhead,  both  with  Royal  George, 
thirteen  dishes  being  staged. 

JVectonW—Mr.  B.  George,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Boord,  Esq.,  Sussex, 
secured  the  first  position  with  twelre  fruite  with  Victoria  ;  Mr. 
GUbert,  Burghley,  closely  following  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr. 
Murray  third.  Seren  dishes  were  stoged.  For  dishes  of  six  Nec- 
tennes.— These  were  poorly  shown,  a  second  prise  going  to  Mr. 
l^atterson. 

Apricote  were  small,  the  best  being  Moorpark  from  Gilmerton 
^rdens.  Plums  also  small,  the  prizes  for  three  dishes  going  to 
Messn.  Short,  Brunton,  and  Williamson,  following  in  the  order 
named. 

PEABS  AND  APPLB8. 
Peor#.— Six  JargoneUes.— First,  Mr.  Short,  Hummersknott,  with  very 
fine  fruit ;  second.  Mr.  L.  Dow,  gardener  to  Sir  David  Baiid,  Bart. 
Newbytfr--ten  dishes.  In  the  class  for  six  Pears,  in  two  sorts  ex- 
diwive  of  Jargonelle,  the  first  prize  went  to  Mr.  Fraser,  Upper  HalL 
Ledbury,  with  Beurr6  d'Amanlis  and  Bon  Chretien.  Collection  of 
Pears,  twelye  sorts,  two  of  each,  ripe  or  unripe.— Mr.  Austin,  Ashton 
Court,  was  the  premier  exhibitor  of  excellent  fmit,  followed  by 
Messza.  Williamson  and  Molndoe  in  the  order  named— «ix  con^« 


titors.  As  scarcely  any  of  the  Pears  were  ripe  it  is  not  neoessarr  to 
give  their  names.  In  the  class  for  six  heaTiest  Pears  Mr.  Brother- 
8 ton,  Tynninghame  Gardens,  won  the  chief  prize  with  Calebasse 
Grosse,  the  six  fruits  weighing  6  lbs.  18^  ozs. 

Applet, — Collection  of  dessert  Apples,  two  each  of  twelre  Tarietiea, 
ripe  or  unripe.— Mr.  Mcintosh,  Paxton  House,  had  the  chief  prize  with 
generally  green  and  late  fruit— thirteen  competitors.  Mr.  Mclndoe 
staged  an  excellent  collection  of  tweWe  baking  Apples,  and  secured 
the  position  with  which  he  is  well  aoouainted- first.  Lord  Sul&eld 
was  admirably  shown  by  thirty  exhibitors,  the  prizes  going  to  Itx. 
John  Blackie,  Yiewforth  House,  Leith ;  Mr.  Brunton,  Gilmerton,  and 
Mr.  Hunter,  Lambton.  Thirteen  dishes  of  Stirling  Castle  were  staged, 
the  prizewinners  being  Mr.  Edgar,  gardener  to  James  Cleland,  &q., 
Crossgar ;  Mr.  Matheson.  gardener  to  Wm.  Tod,  Esq.,  Glenesk,  and 
Mr.  Say,  gardener  to  Sir  J.  L.  Fonlis,  Bart,  all  with  modmte- 
sized  fruit  Ecklinville  Seedling  was  represented  bj  a  fine  class  of 
twenty  dishes ;  the  sucoessful  oompetiton  being  Mr.  Gkllatly,  Mr. 
Sharp.  Prionwood  Gardens,  Melrose,  and  Mr.  Bowman,  gardener  to 
Lord  Deas,  Pittendreich,  all  stoging  excellent  examples  of  this  good 
Apple.  Bibston  Pippin  Apples  were  green,  and  most  of  them  small. 
Mr.  Edgar  stoging  the  beet,  also  the  best  Blenheims  ;  Mr.  Brunton 
having  the  best  King  of  the  Pippins.  For  a  dish  of  the  heavieBt 
Apples  Mr.  Williamson  was  first  with  Warner's  King ;  Mr.  Mclndoe 
second  with  Gloria  Mundi ;  and  Mr.  GaUoway,  gardener  to  the  Eari 
of  Minto,  third  with  Warner's  King.    A  fine  class. 

Gooseberries  were  fresh  and  fine.  Mr.  Lomie,  gardener  to  B.  F« 
Hall,  Esa.,  Dunglass,  having  the  best  Bed  and  White  Curranto  were 
also  good. 

Beauty  of  Moray  Apple  exhibited  by  Mr.  Webster  was  certificated 
as  a  free-bearinc^  yariety;  the  branches  submitted  being  quite 
wreathed  with  fruit  It  is  below  medium  size,  flattish.  with  rather 
prominent  ribs,  colour  yellowish  green.  Messn.  J.  Cneal  k  Sons. 
Crawley,  Sussex,  stoged  a  very  fine  collection  of  fifty  Apples  and 
forty  Pears.  Brockworth  Park  being  yery  fine  ;  also  excellent 
examples  of  their  new  Melons  Paragon  and  Crawley  PerfectJon, 
Messn.  James  Yeiteh  A  Sons,  Chelsea,  sUged  200  d&hes— 140  of 
Apples  and  60  of  Pean,  all  grown  in  their  nursery  at  Southill.  It 
was  a  magnificent  display,  and  fully  merited  the  extra  prize  that  was 
awarded.  An  extra  prize  was  also  worthily  granted  to  Messrs.  (Aeal. 
A  handsome  oollecUon  of  about  seyenty  varieties  of  Apples  and  Pean 
was  also  exhibited  by  Mr.  Barron  from  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Some  of  the  Apples  were  espedallj 
fine. 

ExoUe  JPWf i<«w— Mr.  Muir,  gardener  to  B.  C.  M.  Talbot,  Esq.,  Mar- 
gam  Park,  South  Wales,  secured  the  chief  prise  with  twenty  disnes  of 
the  Citren  family  beautifully  anmnged  with  foliage  of  the  trees  and 
flowers— Orange  blossom.  Mr.  Mclndoe  was  second  with  Oranges, 
Lemons,  Bananas,  fruito  of  the  Egg  Plant,  Capsicums,  and  Toma- 
toes. Why  not  Grapes  ?  It  was  a  yeiy  attractive  collection,  and 
merited  ite  position. 

Ta^  o/Frat^.- For  the  best  toble  of  fruit,  10  feet  by  5  feet,  there 
were  only  one  exhibitor— Messn.  J.  Boyd.  Bayne,  A  Co.,  Prince's 
Street,  who  were  awarded  the  fint  prize.  The  toble  contoined  a  very 
good  collection  of  fine  samples,  especially  hardy  fruito,  such  as  Apples 
and  Pean.  Stirling  Castle  Apple  was  large  and  fine.  The  whole  of 
the  Pean  being  of  French  grewth  were  large,  and  in  every  respect 
all  that  could  be  desired. 

Vxnet  in  Pott.—lieasn.  Lane  easily  won  the  prizes  in  both  the 
Black  and  White  classes  with  Foster's  Seedling,  bearing  twenty 
bunches,  some  of  them  nearly  a  pound  in  weight  and  fine  berries; 
and  Black  Hamburgh  of  the  same  number  of  bunches  and  quality- 
splendid  examples  of  oulture.  In  the  Black  dass  Mr..  Gkllatly  was 
second  with  Mn.  Pince,  bearing  good  bunches  of  fine  well-coloured 
berries,  and  in  the  White  class  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  beaxing 
nine  bunches. 

FntU  Trt€M  in  Poet.— Mr.  Munay,  gardener  to  T.  L.  Learmouth, 
Esq.,  Polmont,  was  placed  fint  with  fruitful  Pean  and  Plums, 
followed  by  Mr.  Mcintosh,  Paxton  House ;  the  fint  especially  being 
satisfactory  examples  of  culture. 

Much  discussion  has  ensued  on  the  question  of  comparing  the  fruit 
at  this  Show  with  the  great  displays  of  the  past.  Has  the  Show  been 
equal  to  that  of  1876  ?  With  the  exception  of  the  two  marvelloua 
bunches  of  that  year  the  present  show  of  Gnpes  is  genenlly  regarded 
as  superior,  as  it  is  probably  the  most  extensiye  that  has  ever  been 
seen  :  but  when  we  toke  the  fruit  as  a  whole  and  noto  the  few  yet 
fine  Peaches,  the  small  (in  size  and  numben)  Nectarines,  and  not  nne 
Plums,  with  the  less  fine  Apricote  and  by  no  means  extensive  display 
of  hardy  fruits— when  we  consider  all  these  facte,  then  it  becomes 
difficult  to  say  that  the  present  Show,  grand  as  it  was,  was  the  finest 
exhibition  of  fmit  that  oas  been  seen  in  this  country.  JE^e  think  we 
could  name  three  that  have  excelled  it^  but  not  one  as  limited  to  the 
classes  for  the  fruit  of  the  Show— Gnpes.  An  exhibition  of  this 
magnitude  could  not  have  been  ananged  in  the  limited  time  at  dis- 
posal and  the  crowded  building  without  some  little  inconyeniencea 
occurring.  Until  ten  o'clock  in  the  morning  of  the  day  of  prepantion 
the  market  was  deyoted  to  ite  ordinary  purpose,  the  safe  of  yege- 
tobles  r  and  it  was  only  by  actiye  labour  that  the  clearing  and  staging 
could  be  accomplished  in  readiness  for  the  exhibite.  On  account  of 
this  pressure  there  was  much  shifting  and  moving  of  fruit  especially, 
and  waiting  for  poeitions  by  exhibiton.  This  was  not.  in  tne  very 
nature  of  things,  over-pleasant  at  the  time;  but  during  the  niglrt 
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all  was  reduced  to  order,  and  these — or  at  least  those  who  obtained 
prizes-^forgot  the  little  difficulties  of  the  night  in  the  success  of  the 
morning. 

PLANTS. 

These  generallj  were  in  good  condition,  both  flowering  and  foliage, 
and  on  the  whole  the  dasses  devoted  to  plants  were  well  filled,  and 
m  some  instAnoes  the  competition  was  yezy  keen.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  the  Exhibition  contained  the  finest  display  of  plants  eyer 
seen  in  Scotland. 

Stave  and  Greenhoute  Planti, — In  the  class  for  ten  stOTe  and  green- 
house plants,  distinct,  not  more  than  fire  fine-foliage,  there  were  eight 
entiies.  Mr.  B.  H.  Letts,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Zetland,  took  the 
lesd  with  pand  well-flowered  examples  of  AUamanda  Hendersonii, 
Ixora  ooccmea  fresh  and  well  flowoed,  Stephanotis  floribunda  well 
bloomed,  and  a  fresh  healthy  plant  of  Enca  Hamockiana.  The 
foliage  plants  in  this  collection  were  large  and  well-grown  examples, 
inolnding  Gycas  rcTolata  7  or  8  feet  in  diameter,  Croton  Weismanu 
aboat  the  same  size  and  well  coloared,  Cjcas  circmalis  yerj  fine,  and 
a  good  Groton  Qneen  Victoria.  Mr.  J.  Pattezson,  gardener  to  J.  E^jrme, 
Esq.,  Millbank,  was  a  good  second,  having  Enchans  amaionica  6  feet 
in  diameter  and  well  flowered,  Statice  profnaa.  Erica  Anstiniana^ 
B.  retorta  major,  E.  McNabiana,  and  £.  Irbrana,  his  best  foliage 

Slant  being  Stevensonia  grandiflora.  Mr.  A.  Henderson^  gardener  to 
w  Clark,  Esq.^  Paisley,  was  awazded  the  remaining  price,  having  a 
good  Gycas  circinalis  and  Erica  Mamocldana.  for  six  plants  in 
flower  Mr.  J.  Pattezson  took  the  lead,  and  staged  really  good  plants 
of  Brica  tricolor  Wilsonii,  E.  Irbyana,  Statice  profnsa,  and  Cleroden- 
dron  Balfouriannm.  Mr.  A.  Paul,  111,  Gilmore  Place,  Edinburgh, 
was  second  with  large  well-flowered  phmts  of  Clerodendron  Bal- 
fouriannm and  Statice  profnsa.  Mr.  J.  Souza,  {gardener  to  Sir  H.  J.  S. 
Stewart,  Bart.,  first  for  a  single  specimen  in  flower  with  a  wonderful 
plant  of  Pancratium  fragrans  having  over  a  dozen  flower  spikes ; 
jCr.  J.  Bobertson.  sardener  to  J.  Stul,  Esq.,  Spring  Bank,  Stirling, 
second  with  a  well-flowered  Lapageria  rosea  on  a  trellis  fully  7  feet 
hi|^ ;  Mr.  J.  Shearer,  gardener  to  D.  McGregor,  Esq.,  third  with  a 
fair  plant  of  the  same  variety.    There  were  eleven  entries. 

In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  plants 
introduced  since  1879  Messrs.  Ireland  ft  Thomson,  Edinburgh,  were 
the  only  exhibitors,  and  staged  a  very  choice  collection,  including 
Groton  Archibaldii.  a  well-coloured  and  effective  variety  ;G.  Weis- 
manii  superba,  mncn  denser  in  habit  than  the  ordinary  G.  Weismanii. 
Groton  Holdsworthii  was  also  good,  Adiantum  Victoria,  Dracaena 
Wilsonii,  Nepenthes  Masteriana,  N.  Williamsii,  Anthnrium  Waro- 
queanum,  A.  Veitchii,  and  Asparagus  plumosns. 

Grcupt4 — ^In  the  nurserymen's  dass  for  the  best  table  of  plants  80  feet 
by  6  feet  for  quality  and  effect  there  were  four  entries,  which  caused 
the  Judges  considerable  difficnlty.  Their  dedsion  placed  Messrs. 
Ireland  A  Thomson,  and  Messrs.  Clark  &  Co.,  Carlisle,  equal  flrst,  and  the 
Horticultural  Company  (John  Cowan),  Qarston  Vineyard,  Liverpool, 
third.  This,  however,  gave  much  cause  for  complaint,  the  first*named 
being  well  to  the  fore,  and  staged  a  remarkable  group  of  very  flue 
plants.  Thoseplaced  equal  were  certainly  arranged  Ughter  than 
those  from  the  Vmeyard,  but  were  not  of  equal  quality.  These  plants 
were  arranged  on  tables  about  2  feet  6  inches  from  the  ground,  and 
eloped  gradually  from  the  centre  to  the  sides.  The  collection  staged 
by  Messrs.  Ireland  ft  Thomson  contained  Nepenthes  Henryana, 
if.  Buperba,  N.  Ontramiana,  Sarracenia  flava,  Darlingtonia  califomica, 
Anthurium  Veitdiii  with  gntnd  foliage,  A.  Andreanum  with  fifteen 
flowers,  Croton  Princess  of  Wales,  C.  Lord  Chelmsford,  Croton  Thom- 
sonii,  a  grand  new  variety ;  Cypripedium  niveum,  Saccolabium  Blnmei 
majns,  a  good  variety  with  two  epikes  ;  Cypripedium  Sedeni,  Odonto- 

flossum  Alexandra,  Alocasia  Thibautiana,  mtermixed  with  Perns. 
*alms,  Amarantibius  tricolor,  Nertera  depressa,  small  Izoras,  and 
Perns  for  edging  the  group.  Those  from  Messrs.  Clark  ft  Co.  con- 
tained three  lows  of  l^lms  down  the  centre,  and  small  plants  of 
Crotons,  Abutilons,  and  Cyperus  alternifollus  grouped  round  them, 
with  small  Crotons  rising  out  of  a  groundwork  of  small  Perns.  ^  The 
third-prize  collection  was  similar,  the  style  of  the  first*mentioned, 
and  contained  many  well-grown  comparatively  new  Crotons,  Dracsenas, 
Palms,  and  a  number  of  small  Orchids. 

In  the  corresponding  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  dass  for  a  group 
20  feet  by  6  feet  there  were  five  entries.  These  were  arranged  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Exhibition  to  the  previous  class.  Mr.  A.  Paul, 
and  Mr.  J.  Hammond,  gardener  to  Sir  Wilfrid  Lawson,  Bart.,  Brayton, 
Carlisle,  were  awarded  equal  first,  the  former  for  quality  and  the  latter 
for  eStect.  The  first-mentioned  contained  a  good  number  of  Orchids, 
the  best  being  Odontoglossum  Skinnerii,  Cypripedium  selligemm, 
G.  Stonei,  OncMium  iucurvum,  Saccolabium  guttatum,  and  a  number 
of  Masdevallias,  intermixed  with  Crotons^  Perns,  Palms,  Ixoras,  and 
others.  Mr.  Hammond's  group  was  very  Itght  and  effective,  its  only 
fault  being  rather  too  many  Crotons.  Mr.  J.  Mclntyre,  gardener  to 
Mis.  Pease,  Woodside,  Darlington,  was  the  remaininz  successful 
exhibitor,  and  staged  a  very  creditable  collection  of  small  decorative 
plants. 

OrcAwb.— The  dbplay  of  these  plants  was  not  large,  but  those  ex- 
hibited were  in  good  health,  ana  very  well  fiowereo.  Especially 
noteworthy  was  a  plant  of  Benantheia  coccinea,  with  large  branching 
■pikes  of  bloom,  ttxsh  spike  having  between  sixty  and  seventy  flowers 
fully  expanded.  The  plant  was  growing  in  a  remarkably  small  pot, 
and  was  not  more  than  4  feet  high,  having  three  stems.  This  plant 
was  green  and  in  luxuriant  heuth,  and  did  not  present  the  appear- 


ance of  having  been  ripened  in  full  sun  to  bloom- it^  as  iapraotised  by 
many.  In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eight  plants  Messrs.  IreUnd 
and  Thomson  were  the  only  competitors,  and  were  awarded  the  first 
prise  for  healthy  well-flowered  plants  of  Cypripedium  longifolinm, 
with  three  spikes  of  bloom ;  Phalsenopsis  amabuis,  one  large  spike : 
Vanda  tricolor,  and  Oattleya  guttata.  In  the  corresponding  gardeners' 
and  amateurs'  olass  for  six  plants  Mr.  A.  Paul  took  uie  premier 
award  with  neat  healthy  well-flowered  plants  of  Odontoglossum 
grande  with  flfteen  flowers ;  Saccolabium  Blumei  majus,  one  lAi]Ee 
spike,  good  variety ;  Gattleya  Harri3soni»,Miltonia  spectabilis,  Leila 
elegans,  and  a  good  Vanda  suavis.  Mr.  A.  Gow,  |^rdener  to  Mr. 
MoDonald,  Woi^ands,  being  a  close  second,  having  good  I^elia 
crispa,  Odontoglossum  rescatoria,  O.  Alexandrss,  both  good  varieties ; 
and  Masdevallia  ipnea  (Meadowbank  variety).  Mr.  A.  McGr^or 
third,  having  a  fair  plant  of  Oncidium  macranthum,  GTpripedinm 
Lawrendanum,  and  Odontoglossum  grande.  There  were  zour  entries. 
Por  three  plants  there  weze  six  competitors.  Mr.  J.  Curror,  gardener 
to  G.  Douglas,  Esq.,  Eskbank,  was  well  first  with  a  grand  form  of 
Miltonia  spectabilis,  Cattleva  gigas,  one  fine  spike,  and  a  |prand  plant 
of  Onddium  incurvum.  Mr.  McGregor  was  placed  second,  his  best  plant 
being  Odontoglossum  grande ;  Mr.  A.  Paul  third,  with  a  ve^  fair  lot. 
Por  one  plant.  Mr.  D.  Paton.  gardener  to  Mrs.  Tait,  Melrig,  (Ralston,  was 
well  first  witn  the  grand  plant  of  Benanthera  cocdnea  oefore  alluded 
to.  Dr.  Patterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  seoond  with  a  fine  form  of 
Okttleya  Dowiana :  the  plant  was  not  lar^^  and  bore  one  spike  with 
two  fiowezB.  Mr.  J .  Curror  was  the  remainmg  successful  competitor. 
Fertu, — ^In  the  nurserymen's  class  for  six  distinct  sortSj  exduding 
Tree  Perns,  Messrs.  Ireland  ft  Thomson  were  the  only  exhibitors,  and 
were  awarded  the  first  prize  for  good  plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum, 
A.  formosum,  A.  Plemingii,  a  grand  plant ;  Pteris  serrulata  cristata, 
Gldchenia  rupestris,  and  Neottopteris  australasica.  In  the  corre- 
sponding gardeners'  and  amateurs'  class  for  six  Mr.  W.  Anderson, 
gardener  to  P.  Niel  Praser.  Esq.,  was  well  ahead  with  the  finest  pMsn 
of  Goniophlebium  subauriculatnm  I  have  ever  seen  exhibited  with 
fronds  fmly  8  to  12  feet  long,  with  about  two  hundred  fronds,  and 
shown  to  advantage  by  being  suspended  from  the  gallery.  Lygodium 
scandens  was  also  very  fine,  as  well  as  Pteris  serrulata  cristata.  Mr. 
Souxa  was  second,  having  a  large  plant  of  Davallia  Mooreana ;  and 
Mr.  8.  Graham  third  wiui  a  grand  plant  nearly  4  feet  through  of 
Davallia  TyermanniL  There  were  six  entries.  In  the  nurserymen's 
class  for  two  Tree  Perns,  stems  not  less  than  4  feet  high,  Messrs. 
Dickson  ft  Co.  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh,  took  the  lead  with  Dick- 
Bonia  antarctica,  the  remaining  four  classes  bdne  devoted  to  gar- 
dw'uers  and  amateurs.     Por  three  Gldchenias  Mr.  A.  Henderson, 

fardener  to  S.  Clark,  Esq.,  was  first  with  very  fine  plants,  and  Mr.  A. 
*aul  second.  Por  four  Adiantums  there  weze  five  entries,  and  the 
exhibits  throughout  were  good.  Mr.  J.  Curror  took  the  lead,  having 
a  beautiful  specimen  of  A.  gradllimum  and  A.  farleyense.  Mr.  G. 
Gumming  was  a  very  dose  second  with  equally  good  plants  but 
slightly  smaller.  Por  one  Todea  superba  there  were  four  entries,  all 
bemg  good.  Thejprisetakers  were  Messrs.  A.  W.  Anderson,  B.  Greene, 
gardener  to  Miss  Pslooner,  Falcon  Hall,  in  the  order  as  named. 

Mr.  I^all,  gardener  to  Sir  A.  Hope  Piokie,  was  first  with  six  British 
Perns,  large  spedmois.  Mr.  A.  Kerr,  gardener  to  W.  Soott  Kerr, 
Esq.,  second  with  small  but  fresh  plants.  For  twdve  plants  in  6-indi 
pots  Mr.  A.  W.  Anderson  first  with  conspicuous  plants  of  Blechnnm 
oristatum,  Asplenium  septentrionale,  and  A.  lanceolatum  microdon ; 
Mr.  J.  Gumming,  gardener  to  Miss  Ivory,  second  with  small  but 
equally  neat  little  plants.  In  the  class  for  three  Filmy  Ferns  Mr. 
A.  W.  Anderson.  19,  Pilrig  Model  Baildings,  took  the  lead  with 
Trichomanes  reniforme,  T.  radicans,  and  Hymenophyllum  demissum. 
There  were  eight  entries  for  two  pots  or  pans  of  Lyoopodlums,  and 
Mr.  J.  Cossar,  gardener  to  G.  F.  Melville,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  with 
grand  plants,  and  was  followed  closely  by  Mr.  S.  Graham. 

Draeanat, — ^These  were  not  numerously  shown,  but  the  plants 
staged  were  of  good  quality  in  the  three  classes  devoted  to  them. 
Messrs.  Ireland  ft  Thomson  were  the  only  exhibitors  in  the  nursery- 
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Chelsoni  and  Denisonii.  There  were  seven  entries  in  this  class.  The 
prizetakers  for  three  plants  in  6-inch  pots  were  Messrs.  G.  Atkinson, 
gardener  to  T.  Pord.  Esq. ;  &  Graham,  gardener  to  H.  Boss,  Esq. ; 
and  J.  Bobertson.    Five  entries. 

Cfrotcnt,— These  were  generally  good,  espedallv  those  shown  by 
Messrs.  Ireland  ft  Thomson  in  the  nurserymen's  dass  for  six  plants. 
The  varieties  were  fasdatus.a  conspicuous  variety  and  well  coloured ; 
Princess  of  Wales,  fair ;  majesticus,  good:  Prince  of  Wales,  very  fine ; 
Queen  Victoria,  and  a  grand  plant  of  Iitna.  In  the  corresponding 
gardeners'  and  amateurs'  olass  for  four  plants  Mr.  Mclntyre  won 
chief  honours  with  a  large  specimen  of  Andreanus,  Weismannii  wdl 
coloured,  majesticus,  and  Qneen  Victoria.  Mr.  J.  Hammond  followed, 
having  a  good  Weismannii  and  majesticus.  Mr.  B.  H.  Beid  third 
with  much  smaller  but  dean  healthy  young  plants.  Por  two  plants 
Mr.  G.  Atkinson,  gardener  to  P.  Ford,  Esq.,  first  with  Weismannii 
and  Diszaeli ;  Mr.  Hammond  seoond,  and  Mr.  B.  M.  Beid  third.  There 
weze  lour  entries  for  one  plant,  Mr.  A.  Scott,  gardener  to  LordBlphin- 
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fttoiie,  fint  with  a  veil-grown  plant  of  Weismannii ;  Mr.  Hammond 
■eoond  with  Qneen  Yictoria,  and  Kr.  McGregor  the  remaining  prise 
'with  Disraeli* 

Fine-foliage  Ptonte.— The  prizes  given  for  fonr  plants  were  well 
contested,  seven  or  eight  competitors  staging  plants.  Mr.  J.  Ham- 
mond, Brajton,  took  the  lead  with  Bonapartea  jnnoea  filamentosi^ 
Groton  maiesticus,  and  Basjlirion  glancnm.  Mr.  A.  Henderson  and 
Mr.  R.  M.  Reid,  gardener  to  D.  Wright,  Esq.,  Bavenswood,  followed 
in  the  order  as  named. 

Palms. — In  the  class  for  four  Palms  of  sorts  Mr.  S.  Graham  took 
the  lead  with  ^and  examples  of  Latania  borbonica  large  and  healthy, 
Keotia  Fostenana,  and  Beaforthia  elegans  ;  Mr.  J.  Hammond  second 
with  Cocos  Weddelliana  and  a  good  plant  of  Phoenix  mpicola. 

Table  Plants. — The  competition  in  the  two  classes  devoted  to  these 
plants  were  keen,  some  twenty  exbibitois  staging  plants,  and  the 
whole  were  highly  creditable  to  the  exhibitors.  Tne  plants  were 
arraneed  down  the  centre  of  the  fruit  table.  In  the  nunerrmen's 
class  for  twelve  plants  Mr.  J.  Samson,  nurseryman,  Kilmarnock,  took 
the  lead  with  grand  even  plants  of  DracsBna  superba^  D.  elegans, 
Cioton  intemiptus,  C.  angustifolius,  Geonoma  gracilis,  Pandanus 
Yeitcbi,  and  Aralia  gracillima ;  Messrs.  Sutherland  A  Co.,  Yictoria 
Nursery,  Lenzie,  a  close  second  with  similar  plants.  In  the  gar- 
deners' and  amateurs'  class  for  six  •plants  Mr.  J.  Gordon  was  first 
with  a  grand  assortment  of  neat  well-coloured  plants  of  a  very 
suitable  size  for  the  purpose  for  which  they  were  shown,  and  were 
similar  in  variety  to  tbope  mentioned  above  ;  Mr.  W.  Lowe,  gardener 
to  John  Paton,  B^q.,  being  a  good  second  ;  and  Mr.  Mclndoe  third 
with  very  eren  plants. 

Ericas. — The  plants  shown  in  the  classes  devoted  to  these  plants 
were  very  satisfactory,  being  in  the  best  of  health — fresh  and  pro- 
fusely flowered  consuiering  the  lateness  of  the  season ;  they,  how- 
ever, were  as  good  as  could  have  been  expected  two  months  earlier. 
Mr.  J.  Patterson,  eardener  to  J.  Lyme,  Beq.,  was  well  first  with  B. 
obbata,  tricolor  Eppsii,  and  retorta  major;  Mr.  B.  Boyes  second, 
having  a  good  Mamockiana ;  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson  third,  having  a 
▼erv  neat  plant  of  the  same  variety.  For  one  plant  Mr.  E.  Boyes 
took  the  lead  with  Mamockiana ;  Mr.  J.  Smith,  eardener  to  Mias 
Anderson,  second  with  the  same  variety;  and  Mr.  A.  McGregor 
third  with  an  equally  large  but  not  so  wdfl-nowered  plant. 

Liliums. — These  were  only  of  fair  quality,  but  a  number  of  com- 
petitors entered  for  the  prizes  given.  Mr.  8.  Graham  was  weU  first 
with  very  fair  plants,  and  Mr.  A.  Paul  second.  For  one  plant  of 
Lilinm  auratum  Messrs.  G.  M.  Glare  and  W.  Duncan,  gardener  to 
Mr.  A.  O.  Biddell,  Graig  Lee,  were  the  prisetakers  in  the  order  as 
named. 

Zonal  Pelargoniums. — ^The  competition  in  the  classes  devoted  to 
these  were  keen,  and  the  plants  exhibited  were  in  &ir  condition 
and  moderately  well  bloomed  with  trusses  of  a  large  size.  Mr.  J. 
Matheson,  gardener  to  W.  Tod,  Esq.,  Glenesk,  took  the  lead  and 
staged  a  good  plant  of  John  Gibbons  with  verr  large  trusses  of 
flower.  Mr.  J.  Gumming  was  a  good  second,  havmg  larger  but  not 
such  well-bloomed  examples.  Mr.  J.  Wood,  ^trdener  to  Dr.  Hutch- 
inson, obtained  the  remaining  prize.  There  were  five  entries  in  the 
class  for  four  variegated  varieties.  Mr.  S*  Graham  was  placed  first 
with  well-grown  plants  which  were  well  colonred ;  Mr.  B.  Johnston 
second  with  very  neat  plants,  and  Mr.  J.  Bouza  third. 

Fuchsias. — Some  of  the  plants  shown  in  the  classes  devoted  to 
these  plants  were  large  and  profusely  flowered.  Mr.  J.  Ball,  gar- 
dener to  W.  J.  Menzies,  Eiiq.,  Canada  House,  was  fint,  followed 
closely  by  Mr.  A.  Clark  and  Mr.  A.  Henderson.  For  one  plant  the 
last-named  exhibitor  was  again  first. 

Chrysanthemums  were  very  well  represented,  and  the  competition 
was  good  and  keen.  For  four  summer-flowering  varieties  Mr.  G.  M. 
Tnrc,  gardener  to  J.  Milne,  Esq.,  took  the  lead  with  well-flowered 

Slants  fully  4  feet  in  diameter ;  Mr.  Smith,  gardener  J.  T.  Wilson, 
isq.,  second ;  and  Mr.  Pearson,  gardener  to  Lady  Dundas,  Beechwood, 
third. 

Begonias. — These  were  not  numerously  shown,  as  the  schedule  only 
provided  one  class,  which  brought  a  collection  from  Messns.  Ireland 
and  Thomson.  The  six  plants  staged  by  them  were  very  creditable, 
of  fair  size,  and  really  well  flowered,  the  best  being  Sedeni,  Exquisite, 
Kallista,  Oriflamme,  and  Vesuvius. 

Cockscombs  were  well  shown,  the  combs  being  of  large  size  and  of 
superior  shape.  Messrs.  T.  Brown,  gardener  to  C.  McKirdyj  Esq., 
Birkewood,  and  B.  M.  Beid,  were  the  principal  prizetakers  m  the 
order  as  named. 

VaVota  purpurea. — ^The  schedule  provided  one  class  for  this  fine 
autumn-flowering  plant,  which  bi ought  six  competitors,  who  staged 
remarkably  fine  specimens.  The  first  plant  was  a  remarkable  speci- 
men, having  over  thirty  spikes  of  bloom.  The  premier  award  was 
obtained  by  Mr.  B.  Grossart,  gardener  to  J.  Buchanan,  Esq.,  Eswald 
Boad ;  the  second-prize  plant  being  very  little  behind,  and  was  staged 
by  Mr.  J.  McDonald,  gardener  to  J.  Younger,  Esq. ;  and  the  third  by 
Mr.  B.  Johnstone,  gardener  to  F.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Woolmet 

Conifers  were  remarkably  fine  in  the  class  provided  for  six  plants 
in  pots  or  tubs.  The  Lawson  Seed  Company  took  the  lead  with  very 
large  specimens  in  luxuriant  health,  and  the  golden  varieties  of  Yews 
and  Betinosporas  of  good  colour.  Messrs.  Ireland  t,  Thomson  fol- 
lowed with  rather  smaller,  but  equally  good  plants  in  other  lespecte. 
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The  dasses  devoted  to  theee  exhibits  were  well  filled,  and  on  the 
whole  of  superior  quality.  The  Boses  were  remarkably  fine  consider- 
ing the  lateness  of  the  season,  those  from  Ireland  being  very  far 
ahead,  and  many  of  the  blooms  were  as  good  as  could  be  expected 
much  earlier  in  the  season.  For  twenty-four  distinct  sorts  Mr.  H. 
Dickson,  Belmont  Nursery,  Belfast,  won  with  blooms  of  a  large  sixe. 
fresh,  and  of  good  colour ;  Mr.  J.  Smith.  Stranraer,  bemg  placed 
second.  In  the  purdeners'  and  amateurs'  class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr. 
A.  Hill  Gray,  East  Ferry,  was  placed  first  with  a  very  fair  box,  and 
Mr.  J.  Kidd,  Huntley  Place,  second.  . 

Gladioli  on  the  whole  were  very  fine,  especially  those  shown  in  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  thirty  spikes,  which  was  won  by, Mr.  A.  S. 
Campbell.  A  few  of  the  very  best  were  Horace  Yemet,  Ondine,  Sylvia, 
Orpheus,  Camille,  and  A.  Brongniart.  Mr.  J.  Service,  .Dumfnee. 
was  second  with  a  fair  lot,  but  not  so  neit  as  the  former ;  and 
Messrs.  Harkness  A  Sons  third.  In  the  corresponding  amateurs' 
and  gardeners'  class  for  eighteen  Messrs.  J.  Grey,  TaylOT,  and  A- 
Kemp  were  the  prizetakers.  Messrs.  W.  ZUgonr,  H.  Sime,  uid 
J.  Bald  were  the  successful  competitors  for  twelve  spikes.  Mr. 
Kilgour's  collection  of  Gladioli  wss  especially  fine,  and  such  handsome 
spikes  are  never  seen  in  the  fouth  except  from  Messrs.  Kelway  and 
Son's  nu»-sery.  Hollyhocks  were  only  fair,  and  the  prizes  were  with- 
held in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  eleven  spikes,  while  in  the  gai^ 
deners'  and  amateurs'  class  for  seven  spikes  Messrs.  D.  Macfarlane, 
gardener  to  Sir  B.  Bay,  Bart.,  J.  Souza,  and  B.  Johnstone  were  ^e 
successful  exhibitors.  For  five  spikes  Messrs.  P.  Bobertson,  W. 
Henderson,  and  J.  H.  Campbell,  Millfield,  obtained  the  awards  in 
the  order  as  named. 

Dahlias  wexe  well  shown,  and  of  the  finest  quality.  In  the 
nurserymen's  class  for  twenty-four  blooms  Messrs.  Harkness  k  Sona, 
Bedale,  were  first  with  grand  blooms  of  James  Cocker,  Criterion, 
J.  0.  Beid,  John  Wyatt,  Bev.  Dr.  MoflCatt,  and  Bev.  G.  Goodday. 
Messrs.  Downie  k  Laird  followed  closely  with  a  veiy  fine  even 
assortment.  In  the  gardeners'  and  amateurs'  chMS  for  eighteen  the 
prizetakers  were  Messrs.  T.  Hogg,  gardener  to  T.  Gordon,  Esq.,  first, 
with  a  very  good  lot ;  Mr.  W.  Yeitch,  The  Cemetery,  Carlisle,  second ; 
and  Mr.  N.  Glass,  gardener  to  J.  0.  Bollon,  Esq.,  third.  Messrs. 
Simpson,  Wyton.  J.  Pearson,  and  G.  Wvbar  were  suooessfnl  for 
twelve  blooms,  all  staging  well  For  twelve  fancy  Dahlias  Messrs. 
W.  Yeitch,  J.  Stewart,  and  N.  GUss  obtained  the  awards.  Messrs. 
Downie  k  Laird,  Bdinbureh,  and  J.  Cocker  k  Sons,  Snnnybank, 
Aberdeen,  were  successful  in  the  nurserymen's  class  for  twelve 
fancies.  For  twelve  Phloxes  Messrs.  Downie  k  Ijtird  took  the  lead, 
followed  by  Messrs.  Dickson  k  Co.,  Edinburgh.  The  first-named 
exhibitor  was  also  first  for  Pentstemons.  For  twelve  hardy  annuals 
Messrs.  W.  Henderson  and  H.  Campbell  were  the  principal  prizetaken. 
Messrs.  J.  Memdes  and  J.  Stewart  were  the  leading  prizetaken  for 
Aster  blooms,  which  need  no  further  comment.  Messrs.  Grosset,  J. 
Bald,  and  J.  Sutherland  were  the  leading  exhibitors  for  bouquets. 

TABLB  DSOORATIOKB. 

The  prizes  offered  for  a  table  10  feet  by  4|  feet,  completely  laid 
out  for  twelve  persons  and  arranged  so  as  to  show  the  oest  means 
of  utilising  fruit  and  flowers  in  its  adornment,  brought  only  two 
competitors.     Messrs.  Todd  k  Co.,  Edinburgh,  were  adjudgeid  the 

Eremier  award,  apd  Mr.  James  Home,  Polmont  House,  the  second, 
ut  neither  of  the  tables  were  elegantly  or  tastefully  furnished.  The 
first-prize  table  was  too  heavy  in  the  centre  for  the  size  of  the  table, 
a  small  Cocos  in  the  centre  being  plunged  in  a  raised  rather  square 
bank  of  Lycopodium,  from  which  rose  nine  small  Palms  about  6  to 
8  inches  above  the  moss.  Quantities  of  Adiantum  cuneatum  fronds 
were  dotted  amongst  the  moss,  as  well  as  Eucharis,  lApageiia 
alba,  and  other  suitable  fiowers.  From  the  top  of  the  bank  arohed 
tastefully  a  number  of  spikes  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandns,  and 
at  each  end  of  the  table  a  vase  of  cut  flowers  and  Ferns.  Button- 
hole bouquets  were  inserted  in  each  napkin.  The  fruit  consisted  of 
black  and  white  Grapes,  Plums,  Figs,  Melon,  and  a  Pine.  The  ar- 
rangement would  have  looked  well  on  a  table  double  the  size.  The 
second-piize  table  was  much  the  neater  to  our  taste,  and  numbers 
capable  of  judging  shared  with  us  this  opinion.  A  very  different 
system  was  followed,  in  the  centre  being  a  small  Groton,  which 
was  elevated  in  a  suitable  vase,  and  the  base  edged  with  moss  laid  on 
the  cloth,  and  a  number  of  scarlet  berries.  A  similar  arrangement 
with  Ferns,  flowers,  and  foliage  Begonias  was  placed  round  the  fruit, 
and  other  vases  and  dishes  on  the  table.  The  material  used  was  not 
so  choice  as  on  the  first-prize  table,  but  the  arrangement  was  lighter 
and  on  the  whole  neater.  Mr.  Jenkinson,  10,  Prince's  Street,  Edin- 
burgh, also  contributed  a  table  laid  out  for  eighteen  persons,  not  for 
competition,  which  was  good  but  rather  formal. 

VSQSTABLES. 
These  were  arranged  on  a  side  table  placed  along  one  end  and  up 
the  side  of  the  market  place.  They  were  admirably  represented,  an 
inferior  dish  being  the  exception,  and  high  quality  the  rule.  Taking 
the  classes  in  the  order  of  the  prize  list  the  first  is  the  basket  of 
salads,  of  which  six  lots  were  snown,  Mr.  J.  Mnir,  Margam.  South 
Wales,  being  placed  first  with  a  well-arranged  basket  of  all  kinds 
of  salads  of  verr  fine  quality ;  Mr.  Smith  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Bowman,  Pittendriech,  third,  but  in  style  of  arranging  and  quati^ 
these  were  far  behind  the  first-prize  basket.     Collections  of  vege- 


> 


tables  namhered  fifteen.  Here  again  Mr.  Mair  was  first  with 
twelve  splendid  dishes  of  the  following : — Defiance  Oelerj,  Petti* 
grew*8  Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber,  CrossHng's  Glamorgan  Tomato, 
Telephone  Pea,  Webb^s  Banbury  Onion,  Buttons'  King  of  the  Cauli- 
fiowers.  Hollow  Grown  Parsnip,  Snowball  Turnip,  Manhattan  Potato. 
Carters'  Champion  Runner  Bean,  Mnir's  New  Hybrid  Marrow,  ana 
Intermediace  Carrot — altogether  a  grand  lot,  not  an  inferior  dish 
being  yisible  in  this  tastefnllydisplayed  collection,  each  dish  having 
its  separate  round  basket.  The  second  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
McBeao,  Cmigends,  Renfrew ;  and  the  third  to  Mr.  Brown,  Aber- 
corn,  Perth,  with  highly  creditable  collections,  their  Leeks  being 
remarkablv  good,  as  they  also  were  in  many  of  tne  other  stands. 
'  For  twelve  Onions  there  were  twenty-seven  competitors,  Mr.  Porter, 
North  Berwick,  being  first ;  and  Mr.  J.  Pringle,  Edinburgh,  second, 
with  well-developed  round  bulbs.  Fourteen  lots  of  six  Leeks  were 
staged.  First,  Mr.  A.  Thomson,  butcher,  Kirkintulloch,  with  fine 
specimens  as  thick  as  one's  arm  for  the  length  of  18  inches ;  second, 
Mr.  Glass,  Colbrook,  with  specimens  only  slightly  inferior  to  the 
others. 

'  Of  twelve  Tomatoes  there  were  fourteen  lots.  First  Mr.  J.  Ramsey, 
Fife,  with  fine  specimens  of  the  Drumlanrig  variety,  which  weighed 
about  1  lb.  each ;  second  Mr.  Mackinnon,  Scone  Palace,  Perth,  with 
the  same  variety,  which  is  both  good  and  beautiful. 

For  the  class  for  four  Savoys  there  were  twent^'-two  entries.  First 
Mr.  R.  Blair^  Craigie  House*,  with  very  large  heads ;  second  Mr. 
Thomson,  Edinburgh,  with  samples  of  the  same  gigantic  description  : 
quality  was  left  in  tne  backgpround  here.  In  the  four  Cauliflowers^ 
class  seventeen  exhibitors  staged.  First  Mr.  Gk>urling,  Loanhead ; 
second  Mr.  Bowman,  both  lots  beine  good  samples  of  Yeitch's  Autumn 
Giant.  There  were  ten  entries  of  four  stalks  of  Brussels  Sprouts. 
First  Mr.  C.  Smith ;  second  Mr.  Curror,  Eskbank.  but  those  and  all 
others  were  far  from  maturity.  Four  stalks  oi  Celery — first  Mr. 
Thomas  Hogg,  Cathcart ;  second  Mr.  Souza,  both  having  fine  samples 
of  a  red  variety. 

Ten  braces  of  Cucumbers  were  staged,  first  Mr.  D.  Ross,  St.  Martin's ; 
second  Mr.  Brown,  Abercom,  the  first  with  Telegraph  and  the  second 
with  Pettigrew's  Cardiff  Castle.  Fifty  pods  of  Peas,  eighteen  lots,  first 
Mr.  Williamson  with  Yeitch's  Perfection  ;  second  Mr.  Forester,  Rale- 
mont,  with  good  Telephones.  Fiftv  French  Beans^  twenty-eight  lots, 
first  Mr.  Hall,  Eelso  ;  second  Mr.  McLean,  Maidstone,  potatoes 
were  very  numerously  shown,  and  the  quality  as  a  role  was  high. 

Twenty- two  collections  of  twelve  varieties  were  shown.  Mr.  J. 
Culton^  Castle  Douglas,  was  first  with  fine  clean  even  samples  of  the 
following  varieties : — Schoolmaster,  CHmax,  Snowflake,  Beauty  of 
Ktnt,  SflJmon  Kidney,  Scotch  Queen,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Mrs.  Langtry, 
Queen  of  Whites,  Challenger,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Mr.  Blair  was 
second,  and  Mr.  Robertson,  Jedburgh,  third.  In  the  class  for  six 
varieties  Mr.  Potter  was  first,  Mr.  Mackinnon,  Melville  Castle, 
Dalkeith,  second,  and  Mr.  Brewer,  Ormiston,  third  with  fine  clean 
samples. 

MISCELLANB0T7S  BXHXBITS. 

These  were  very  numerous  and  varied,  and  added  materially  to  the 
effective  appearance  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria 
and  Paradise  Nursery,  Upper  Hollovray,  London,  contributed  a  very  fine 
group  of  choice  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  and  foliage  plants,  in- 
cluding many  Orchids,  Ferns,  and  Palms  all  tastefully  arranged  top^e- 
ther,  a  few  of  the  most  conspionons  being  Begonia  Williamsii,  a  fine 
white  variety :  Nepenthes  snperba,  N.  coccinea,  Cattle^a  crispa 
snperba,  fine  ;  Delabachia  rupestris,  ^nd  table  pluit ;  LiBlia  elegans 
var.  prasiata,  Yanda  tricolor,  insignis,  and  many  others.  Messrs.  J. 
Dickson  A  Co.,  Inverleith  Nursery,  Edinburgh,  a  similar  group  of 
plants,  including  many  Zonal  and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  very  tastefully 
arranged  on  a  long  narrow  table.  The  Horticnltural  Company  (John 
Cowan),  Grarston,  Liverpool,  had  a  similar  group,  but  not  quite  such 
a  large  number  of  plants,  also  some  good  pot  Yines.  Messrs.  W. 
Gordon  &  Sons,  Coltoridge  Nurserv,  had  a  fine  group,  including  Tea 
Roses,  Gardenias  in  small  pots.  Ferns,  which  largely  predominated, 
intermixed  with  Rhodanthe  Manglesii,  which  gave  to  the  whole  a 
very  pretty  effect.  Messrs.  T.  Methven  &  Sons.  Edinburgh,  contri- 
buted a  tastefully  arranged  table  of  plants,  indudixig  many  French 
and  Fancy  Pelargoniums  j  Messrs.  Cunningham  di  Fraser  Conifers, 
amongst  which  were  associated  Statice  profusa  and  a  number  of  an 
early  white-flowering  Chrysanthemnm :  Messrs.  Dickson  di  Co.. 
Waterloo  Place,  had  a  large  collection  or  plants,  with  cut  flowers  and 
fruit  trees  in  pots  bearing  fruit,  out  of^  which  rose  a  number  of  large 
Palms  and  Tree  Ferns,  the  effect  being  very  striking.  Messrs.  Ireland 
and  Thomson  contributed  cut  Roses,  Roses  in  pots.  Conifers,  inter- 
mixed with  Hydrangea  paniculata  grandiflora  and  baskets  of  Heaths. 
This  flrm  also  had  several  other  small  exhibits.  The  Lawson  Com- 
pany. Edinburgh,  exhibited  a  large  number  of  choice  Conifers  in  pots, 
whicn  filled  two  large  comers  in  the  Exhibition,  and  were  very 
effective.  Messrs.  Little  ft  Ballantyne,  Carlisle,  had  a  remarkably  fine 
group  of  choioe  Conifers  in  large  iK)ts  and  tubs,  amongst  them  beinp; 
a  fine  specimen  of  Pinus  Balfouriana,  said  to  be  the  largest  speci- 
men of  this  variety  in  the  country.  Messr*.  Drummond  Bros, 
contributed  plants,  wreaths,  and  bououets.  Messrs.  Brotherstone  and 
Munroe,  Abercom  Nursery,  Chxysanthemums  in  fiower  in  small  pots, 
and  herbaceous  cut  fiowers.  Mr.  King,  gardener  to  G.  H.  Potts,  £s(^, 
staged  a  table  of  herbaceous  and  alpine  plants  in  pots.  Messrs.  J. 
and  A.  P.  Currie  a  large  collection  of  London  and  Russell's  vases 
Mutable  for  Ferns.    Messrs.  Laing  ft  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  London,  sent  a 


arge  collection  of  single  and  double  Begonia  blooms,  which  were  much 
admired.  Mr.  J.  Forbes  exhibited  boxes  of  Pansies,  Yerbenas,  and 
single  Dahlias.  Mr.  T.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  London,  had  a 
ver^  large  collection  of  single  Dahlias,  which  included  a  pretty 
vanet}[  named  Union  Jack.  Messrs.  Downie  ft  Ijtird  sent  a  similar 
collection,  also  a  number  of  bouquet  kinds.  Messrs.  Ro^er  McClel- 
land ft  Co.,  Newry,  Ireland,  a  table  of  curious  plants,  including  a 
remarkable  specimen  of  Trichininm  Manglesii,  with  about  thirty  of 
its  curious  heads  of  bloom.  From  the  Botanic  Gardens  also  numbers 
of  large  Palms,  Nepenthes,  and  many  other  interesting  plants 
were  sent. 

Populus  alba  Bolleana,  a  strong-growing  sort  with  large  leaves, 
was  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Dickson  ft  Co.,  Waterloo  Place,  Edinburgh, 
also  Coleuses  with  wonderful  foliap;e,  one  Laurence  G<>ldring«  6  oy 
5  inches,  yellow,  broadly  banded  with  red.  Mr.  Ware,  Tottenham, 
exhibited  a  collection  of  single  Dahlias,  and  Messrs.  Ireland  ana 
Thomson  several  boxes  of  fresh  Roses. 

Croion  Thomsons — Messrs.  Ireland  ft  Thomson  showed  a  number 
of  young  plants  of  this  fine  distinct  Croton.  for  which  a  first-class 
certificate  was  awarded.  This  variety  has  leaves  about  1  foot  in 
length  and  about  2  inches  wide,  and  are  of  a  true  golden  colour 
slightly  dotted  with  green.  From  the  appearance  of  the  plants 
exhibited  this  grand  Croton  will  colour  well  in  a  Ttrj  small  state, 
and  in  consequence  prove  a  useful  variety  for  decoration  as  well  as 
exhibition.  They  also  exhibited  a  seedling  named  Sir  Gamet 
Wolbeley,  which  resembles  C.  Disraeli,  but  appears  to  colour  much 
better. 

Everything  was  ready  for  the  Judges  at  6  A.M. ;  and  previous  to 
opening  the  Show  to  the  public  the  excellent  and  appropriate  custom 
of  allowing  gardeners  to  have  a  private  view  for  a  shillinff  each 
proved  by  the  numbers  who  entered  the  Show  how  this  privilege  is 
appreciated.  The  Exhibition  was  opened  to  the  public  by  the  juord 
Provost. 

On  the  evening  of  the  Show  a  grand  bancjuet  was  held  at  the 
Waterloo  Hotel  under  the  presidency  of  Bailie  HalL  supported  by 
Canon  Hole  and  Messrs.  W.  Thomson  and  Methven .  The  Rev.  Canon 
was,  as  usual,  most  entertaining,  and  received  the  customary  ovation. 
Mr.  Thomson  was  equally  cheered  at  the  close  of  his  excellent  speech 
— historical,  practical,  and  suggestive ;  and  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish  concluded 
an  extraonunary  address  by  nuUdng  a  Bishop-— the  Bishop  of  Horti- 
culture. The  genial  Canon  rose  to  aoknowl^ge  his  translation,  and 
with  befitting  modesty  covered  his  face  with  his  napkin,  but  when 
he  unveiled  he  did  not  appear  to  have  been  weeping.  Other  eloquent 
speeches  brought  to  a  dose  a  most  enjoyable  eyeninc[.  The  unfailing 
courtesy  and  open-handed  hospitality  of  our  Scottish  friends  have 
been  just  what  might  have  been  expected,  hearty  and  senuine  ^  and 
many  hundreds  of  visitors  have  greatiy  enjoyed  their  brief  sojourn 
in  the  Queen  of  the  North,  beautiful  Edinburgh. 


ASPARAGUS  AKD  GLOBE  ARTICHOEEa 

Asparagus, — ^This  has  been  much  blown  about  this  season.  The 
growths  from  each  root  were  tied  to  a  stake  early  in  the  season, 
but  in  many  cases  thia  was  not  strong  enough  to  resist  the  gale, 
and  the  stems  were  broken.  This  check  to  the  main  stems  has 
caused  many  of  the  young  bads  to  start  into  growth,  and  good 
bundles  of  grass  might  be  cat  now ;  but  the  stems  have  been  fixed 
again,  and  will  remain  so  nntil  they  have  ripened,  when  it  is 
hoped  the  roots  and  crowns  may  be  no  worse  for  their  rough  treat- 
ment. Many  do  not  stake  their  Asparagus  stems,  but  allow  them 
to  be  blown  any  way  or  lie  down,  so  as  to  completely  hide  the 
surface  of  the  soil,  oonseqnentiy  the  roots  have  no  chance  of 
maturing.  Plenty  of  space  between  the  roots  i^id  branches  is  a 
certain  way  <^  insnring  a  good  supply  of  strong  Asparagus. 

Globe  Artiehokes  hare  oeen  unusoally  good  this  season ;  last 
winter  being  mild  was  much  in  their  favour.  We  cut  the  first 
heads  in  April,  and  we  have  scores  coming  on  yet.  The  secret  of 
inducing  them  to  produce  so  long  is  to  cnt  all  the  heads  off  before 
they  become  too  old.  When  they  are  allowed  to  flower  the  stems 
wither  and  oease  to  emit  side  growths.  This  removing  of  the  old 
produce  is  necessary  to  prolong  the  bearing  of  all  vegetables,  and 
ought  to  be  generally  practised. — M.  M. 


FOSTEB'S  SEEDLING  GBAPE. 

The  variety  is  well  known  to  most  caltivators  as  a  useful  white 
Grape,  but  I  think  that  it  is  not  so  generally  cultivated  as  it  ought 
to  be,  and  that  no  collection  is  complete  without  it  Few  Yines 
have  a  stronger  constitution  or  greater  powers  of  bearing  heavy 
crops,  and  when  well  grown  the  bunches  are  large,  well  set,  and 
of  excellent  shape.  The  berries  are  large,  too,  and  when  fully 
ripe  are  a  most  beautiful  amber  colour. 

I  have  heard  complaints  mad»  by  some  that  it  was  deficient  in 
flavour,  and  at  best  only  a  third-rate  Gxape.  My  experience  of  it 
is  quite  the  reverse.  With  me  it  is  sweet,  richly  flayoured,  and  of 
first-rate  quality.  The  bunches,  if  properly  thinned,  are  compact, 
the  berries  are  firm  and  not  easily  bruised  or  broken,  and  can  be 


Mnt  long  diaUncM  witlioat  the  alighlMt  injon  if  pioperlj  packed. 
To  add  to  its  other  good  qiudiUee,  the  bnn^ea  oatig  tot  •  long 
time  before  ihrlTelling. 

Ai  to  ita  fmiUalnesa,  puhApa  it  would  interett  Hme  of  ^onr 
readers  to  hiow  the  regiilta  obtained  from  Tines  that  were  (trttck 


flom  bnds  here  in  the  tpring  of  1880,  and  pltuited  out  permaDentl; 
'  Vet  mpart  in  Hav  of  the  ■ame  vear.    The  house  Id  which  " 
1  planted  in  a  lugt  ipan-roofed  Tinerj,  lome  60  feet 


34  feet  wide,  and  abont  20  fe«t  high,  divided  in  the  centre  bj  a 
glav  paititirai. 

The  fint  year  the  Tinea  grew  to  the  top  of  the  boDse,  made  itrong 
Cftnei,  and  ripened  them  thoroughly  to  the  core.  In  the  autumn 
the?  were  pruned  to  within  5  feet  of  the  ground ;  the  wood  wa« 
aa  hard  aa  a  bone,  and  Bcarcely  anj  pith  dLscemible.  In  tbe 
foUowiOK  spring,  1881,  the  Tines  were  a  long  lime  in  starting, 
and  broke  weaklj  at  fint,  but  after  a  little  tbej  adTanced 
Tigoronely,  and  three  ones  were  flowed  to  grow  from  each  to 
tbe  top  of  the  house.  Uj  idea  lor  allowing  the  three  canes  to 
grow  waa  that  tbey  wonld  not  be  so  itroog  it  I  onlj  left  two— 
the  namber  reqnirM  to  fill  the  house — and  that  thej  would  break 
better  the  fallowing  year  on  that  account.  By  tbe  antamn  they 
made  rer^  strong  canes  again,  and  ripened  tbe  wood  welL  At 
proning  time  one  of  tbe  canes  on  each  Tine  was  cut  off  close  to 
tbe  main  ft^m,  except  the  end  Tine,  which  required  the  three  to 
flU  tbe  apace.  Tbe  remaining  canes  were  allowed  to  retain  from 
5  to  6  feet  each  of  young  wood.  In  tbe  spring  of  the  preaent 
Tear  the  Tines  broke  irell,  ihowing  from  two  to  three  large 
bnnchea  on  each  ihoot,  Tlieae  were  lednced  to  eight  or  nine 
bnnche*  to  each  Tine,  which  they  ripened  and  finished  off  tbo- 
roogbly,  many  ot  the  bnochet  weighing  S  and  4  lbs.  each,  and 
none  of  them  leaa  than  2  lbs.  Tbe  Tines  have  made  strong  eanei 
this  season,  which  are  thoroughly  ripened  and  as  brown  as  a  nut, 
and  none  of  them  seenu  the  least  wei^ened  or  exhausted  by 
GnUhing  their  heavy  crop. 

In  concluBioQ  I  might  say,  a  dry  border,  and  a  cool  and  dry 
atmoapbere  is  lecommended  by  some  noted  Qrape-growen  when 
tbe  frnit  is  ripe,  for  m^  own  part  I  prefer  to  water  the  bordeta 
when  they  need  it,  and  I  nerer  allow  tbam  to  getdry  at  anr  time. 
The  house  is  regularly  damped  down  in  good  weather  whether  the 
fruit  is  ripe  or  notL  It  Is  seldom  that  erer  I  bare  a  decayed  berry 
in  tbe  hoase,  and  they  do  not  shrixel  up  to  taat  nnder  litis  treat- 
ment. The  leaves  keep  much  longer  green  and  health  j  than  they 
do  when  treated  otherwlBe,— A,  Fxttiqkbw,  Qulla  Gardeni, 
Cardiff. 

[A  fine  well-shaped  4  lb,  bunch  of  Foster's  Seedling  aceom. 
panied  this  communication.  Tbe  berries  are  full-ilied,  admirably 
Bniibed,  and  the  best  AaTonred  examples  ot  this  varied  we  hare 
jet  tasted.]  ^^_^_^^^_ 


Ok  ;the  opening  day  of  the  Imtbbnatioiial  EzHiBrnoK 
that  was  beld  at  Edinburgh  last  week  (which  is  fully  reported 
in  onr  preaent  iasue)  tbe  weather  was  rery  fUie,  and  we  learn 
that  Dpwaidsof  16,000  Tidlors  attended  the  Show,  On  the  second 
day,  which  was  Teiy  wet,  especially  In  the  afternoon,  when  the 
rain  fell  heavily  and  oontinuootly,  about  the  same  nnmber  vlsiled 
tbe  Exhibition.  The  charge  tor  admission  daring  the  whole  ot 
tbe  first  day  was  1'.,  the  second  day  6^  and  the  amount  reoeiTed 
during  the  two  days  was  abont  £1060,  which  is  In  excess  of  the 
amount  derived  from  tbe  great  show  ol  187G,  when  the  prices  (or 
admission  were  higher. 

-~—  On  the  second  day  ot  the  abore  Show  Messrs.  Smith  and 
Dewar  sold  by  auction  at  their  rooms  in  Qeorge  Stieet,  Edinbargb, 
oollaetlaas  of  specimen  OKOHmg,  the  piopnty  of  Dr.  Alexander 
Faterson,  Bridge  of  Allan,  and  of  Mr.  7.  Bander,  St,  Albans, 
There  waa  a  large  attendance  Ot  buyers,  tnclnding  some  from  the 
Continent,  and  good  prices  were  realised.  In  Dr.  PalMson'a  o(d- 
lection  was  a  magnlfiomt  speoinen  of  Oattleya  labiata  Wameri, 
measnring  27  Inches  across,  with  ssrenly-ntne  bolbs,  sixty  ot 
which  had  leaves,  sold  tor  4S  gnlneas.  This  plant  was  in  tbe  flrvt 
eolleolioa  ot  Orchids  belonging  ta  the  late  Fiovost  Bnssel  ot  May- 


fleld.  Ibe  following  are  among  the  bigheat  prices  obtaiaed  for 
plants  in  this  lot :— Cattleya  labiata,  89  gmneas !  0.  Triann  Syntel, 
ten  bnlbs,  all  with  leaves,  S9  gaineas ;  Dendrobism  thyndflonmi 
Walkeriannm,  3T  guineas ;  Aerides  Fieldingii,  2S  guineas ;  0^ 
Mendeli,  27  guineas  ;  Lnlia  anoeps  Barkeri,  26  gnioeas ;  Tanda 
tricolor  Patersonii,  21,  16,  14,  13,  and  10  guineas  ,■  Tanda  snari^ 
21,  19,  and  IG  gnioeas  ;  Lwlia  superbiens,  20  gaineas  ;  Anthuriom 
Bchertferianum,  20  guineas  ;  Angmeumsesqnipedale,  ISgnineai; 
Aerides  suavlisimnm,  IT  and  11  gaineas  ;  Odontogloasum  vezil> 
larium,  IS  guineas ;  Bpideodrum  prlsmatoearpnm,  II  gnineaa ; 
and  Cbyiis  bractescens,  10  gnineaa.  The  proceeds  of  the  ssla 
amount«d,  we  believe,  to  abont  £800— a  wonderful  result  wheB 
it  is  considered  that  the  plants  were  grown  in  three  small  honsM 
not  averaging  more  than  20  teet  long  and  12  feet  wide,  and  weifi 
merely  duplicate  plants,  removed  to  aSord  space  to  the  smaller 
and  remarkably  healthy  specimens  with  which  the  houses  are  quite 
snfBciently  filled  now,  Tbns  Orchid -growing,  besidea  bdng  ft 
delightful  and  taacinating  pursuit,  is  also  profitable  when  cBiried 
out  intelligenUy  and  well.  Dr.  Paterson  employs  no  gardener, 
but  pots  and  attends  to  the  plants  himself  as  agreeable  leereation, 
a  woman  being  engaged  to  keep  them  clean.  Clean  they  oer- 
tainly  arc  and  healthy,  and,  as  the  owner  arers,  are  more  easily 
grown  than  greenhouse  plants.  We  shall  probably  be  able  to 
publish  more  relative  to  Dr.  Paterson's  collection  and  garden 
generally  on  a  fnture  occasion. 

Ub.  B.  S.  Dodwkll,  Stanley  Boad,  Oxford,  being  unable 

from  ill  health  to  remain  in  active  bnnneas,  annoancea  that  he 
intends  devoting  himself  enUrely  to  tbe  cultivation  of  the  Oak- 
HATioir  un>  FicouK.  He  deeply  feels  the  kindness  and  too.' 
sideiatioo  shown  to  hin  in  former  yean,  and  in  oSering  the  pie- 
tent  selection  of  fine  seedlings  to  his  friends  and  fellow-lovera  ol 
floriculture  he  refera  with  proud  satisfaction  to  the  high  poaitioii 
the  varieties  raised  by  him  have  already  taken— a  position  he  oon- 
fldently  believes  which  will  be  austained  and  enhanced  by  those 
now  offered.  The  complete  set  will  be  sent  tat  ti  4i.,  or  twelve 
pairs,  Ur.  Dodwell's  selection,  for  60«.  All  transactions  cash. 
Post  orders  an  requested  to  he  made  payable  at  tbe  Oeneral  Poet 
Office,  Oxford,  Cheques  crossed  "London  and  County  Bank, 
Oxford."  Furchasera  of  qoantities  will  be  very  liberally  dealt 
with.  Plants  ready  tiom  the  first  week  In  Ootober.  A  priced 
list  of  the  varieties  is  Isaned, 

UKseaa.  Obbobs  k  Sose,  The  Bnnbniy  Nurseries,  S.W., 

forward  us  sample  of  labels  made  ot  a  patent  material  called 
LiKCRCaTA,  resembling  indiaraber  which  they  state  is  "  Inptx- 
vioua  to  wet,  fros^  or  any  Hnd  of  weather.  A  piece  of  the 
material  has  been  exposed  now  for  about  two  years,  and  is  still 
intact.  They  can  be  produced  at  it.  per  hundred,  showing  the 
namea  in  relief,  and  In  the  varioua  forms  of  hanging  labels." 
Theyappeaitoheadapted  forthepurpoae;  (he names belBgihowii 
in  relief  are  easily  read  i  and  if  Uiey  prove  really  durable  their 
ntillty  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated. 

. "  B.  B."  writes  respecting  SoHOAiraHiTBEa  :— "  It  Is  not 

yet  too  late  to  sow  a  tew  seeds  ot  Sabizanthus|^nnatas,B.retuaa, 
S.  letnsus  alba,  &&,  for  spring  deooiatiou.  The  seed  should  be 
sown  in  pots  or  pans,  placed  in  a  cold  frame,  and  kept  dose  for  a 
few  days  until  the  seedlings  appear ;  afterwards  bee  ventilation 
is  needed.  The  planta  will  be  ready  to  prick  oil  in  abont  a  week 
or  ten  days  after  they  appear.  Prick  them  singly  into  thumb 
pota  and  pot  on  as  they  reqaire  it,  tbe  final  shift  being  Into  S  at 
6-ineh  po^  Winter  the  plants  in  a  dry  pit  or  honte  fne  Iron 
frost.  Iteated  in  this  way  Schiianthns  are  extreme^  usgful  A>r 
firing  wodc  Sweet  Soahioiia,  Comflawec  (Oentantea  Cyanua) 
treated  the  same  iray  are  also  nay  useful." 

Wk  Ue  desired  to  sUte  that  at  the  leeeat  Pumox  Skqw 

the  only  fiiatprlaa  silver  medal  given  for  seeds  was  awarded  to 


Measn.  Sutton  k  Sons,  Reading.  Mcsbts.  Primioee  Sc  Co.,  Shef- 
field, also  state  that  the  greenhonaes  glased  on  the  Eclipse  sjstem 
exhibited  bj  them  were  highly  commended  bj  the  Judges. 

— —  Mb.  Eibk,  of  The  Gardens,  Norwood,  Alloa,  K.B.,  com- 
plains to  ns  that  in  the  report  of  the  Edinbnrgh  Show  in  a  con- 
temporary he  is  epoken  of  "  as  a  new  competitor,'*  and  requests 
ns  to  correct  this  in  our  "first  number/*  For  the  last  six  or 
seyen  years  Mr.  Kirk  has  been  a  constant  exhibitor,  and  in  our 
pages  his  name  has  frequently  appeared  as  such;  notably,  on 
September  26tb,  1878,  we  find  the  following—"  Mr.  Kirk  has 
taken  good  prises  in  Scotland  this  year,  and  it  redounds  much  to 
bis  credit  as  a  cultiyator  that  all  the  Grapes  he  has  exhibited  hare 
been  grown  in  a  house  30  feet  long.**  Mr.  Kirk  was  then  gardener 
to  Mrs.  McEie,  Castle  Douglas. 

Wbitzno  respecting    the    taqabies  of  flowsring 

FliANT%  **  G.  O.  S.**  obserres  : — "  I  haye  a  Cyclamen  in  my  open 
garden  unprotected.  Three  years  ago  it  flowered  freely  in  March, 
the  year  after  it  was  planted  out  For  two  yean  it  has  not  bloomed 
at  all ;  but  this  year  the  last  week  of  August  it  has  thrown  up  a 
yery  pretty  head  of  flowers.  Some  Primulas  which  would  haye 
Uoomed  in  spring,  but  were  injured  by  snails,  are  now  flowering, 
and  in  a  neighbour*s  garden  the  Gentianella  is  in  bloom.*' 

-^-  Mkssbs.  JAifKS  Cabteb  k  CO.,  High  Holbom,  announce 
that  they  will  shortly  send  out  the  scarlet-flowered  Clkmatis 
OOOCIKBA,  a  yery  distinct  and  rare  species  of  the  C.  tubulosa  type. 
They  haye  issued  a  coloured  plate,  which  fairly  represents  the 
characters  of  the  species,  a  single  flower  of  the  full  sixe  being  yery 
truthfully  depicted.  The  species  is  not,  howeyer,  as  they  state, 
unknown  in  this  country,  as  it  has  been  in  cultiyation  at  least  ten 
years. 

A  Chippkmham  correspondent  writes  in  reference  to  the 

VBUIT  CROP  :— "  The  Apples,  saye  in  yery  sheltered  gardens,  are 
few,  almost  nilf  also  those  few  are  blighted,  spotted,  and  mis- 
•bapen.  I  haye  no  crop  except  on  the  BckUnyiUe  Seedling  trees  ; 
these  are  many  and  finC)  and  altogether  good.  Peaches  are 
absolutely  flayourless.** 

— —  Mb.  Geobob  Budd,  Underolifte,  Bradford,  Yorkshire, 
sends  us  some  blooms  of  the  whitb  Clotb  Cabhation  Yibgo, 
which  has  been  in  cultiyation  seyeral  years,  and  is  justly  esteemed 
for  the  excellent  form  and  purity  of  the  white  rounded  petals ; 
in  fact  it  is  equally  as  good  as  the  white  Cloye  Carnation  we 
recently  noticed  in  these  columns. 

Mbssbs.  SruABt  tc  Mbik,  Kelso,  send  us  some  fine  blooms 

of  their  stbipxd  Fbbmch  Marigolds^  the  excellence  of  which 
indicate  a  thoroughly  good  strain.  The  blooms  are  of  moderate 
sixe  but  yery  full,  and  most  richly  coloured  with  orange  and 
maroon. 

THE  SUNFLOWER. 

Fakct  yerily  has  strange  freaks  and  plays  odd  tricks.  We 
can  understand  how  she  (for  Fancy  n^t  be  a  lady)  may  alter 
dresses,  blowing  out  or  collapsing  skirts  as  she  chooses ;  now  putting 
out  something  really  graceful,  and  bringing  in  something  by  all  the 
laws  of  art  utterly  hideous.  But  can  she,  does  she,  dare  she  bring 
in  and  bring  out  a  flower,  making  a  flower  the  rage  f  To  a  Peter 
Bell  *'  a  Primrose  by  a  riyer*s  brim  '*  may  be  only  a  **  yellow 
Primioee  **  and  nothing  more,  but  surely  educated  and  refined 
minds  ought  not  to  be  influenoed  by  fashion  in  regard  to  that 
M  thing  of  beauty  **  a  flower,  *'that  thing  of  beauty  and  joy  for 
eyer." 

Howeyer,  so  it  is,  and  so  it  has  been,  and  will  be  no  doubt  to 
the  end  of  time.  Let  the  flower  at  the  head  of  this  article  bear 
witness.  Until  a  year  or  two  since  in  the  garden  of  some  yery  out- 
of-the-way  farmhouse  yon  might  haye  seen  uprising  by  a  wall  a 
Sunflower  or  two ;  and  my  lady  or  miss  driying  past,  if  they  could 
see  such  yulgar  things^  would  haye  said  in  scorn,  ^  What  horrid 


staring  things  those  are  I  '*  They  would  not  haye  called  them 
flowers.  But  now  Sunflowers  are  in  bonnets  ;  Sunflowers  are  in 
the  hand,  or  pinned  on  the  dress,  or  are  laid  on  the  book  board  at 
church  by  hands  wearing  No.  6,  or  eyen  dainty  No.  5^  gloyes. 
Enter  houses,  there  amid  some  pretty  white  fluffy  stuJS  m  the 
drawing-room  hearth  are  Sunflowers,  larger  higher  up ;  while  on 
the  hearthstone  itself  lie  a  perfect  flooring  of  litUe  Sunflowers  like 
shells  on  the  seashore  ;  while  on  brackets  around  in  some  queer, 
^^^SJt  ill-shaped,  but  aesthetic-coloured  bit  of  crockery  stands  up 
a  Sunflower. 

In  modern  books  on  gardening,  published,  say,  between  the 
years  1856  and  1876,  the  yery  name  Sunflower  does  not  occur. 
The  flower  had  died  out,  and  its  name  ceased  to  be  printed — nay, 
if  it  had  become  spoken  of  at  all  it  was  as  an  agricultural  plant. 
I  have  searched  through  twenty  volumes  of  this  periodical,  and  flnd 
it  mentioned  once  or  twice  as  affording  by  its  dried  seeds  good 
food  for  fowls,  and  that  it  gave  a  gloss  to  their  plumage.  Ci  so 
recent  a  number  as  that  for  September  2nd,  1875,  there  is  an 
answer  to  a  query  in  these  words  to  one  " H.  W.** — ''We  presume 
you  wish  to  cultivate  the  Sunflower  for  its  seeds.'*  Hark  ye  to  this, 
O  ye  sBsthetic  people,  wild  disciples  of  Mr.  Oscar  Wilde  I  "  These 
are  to  be  sown  early,  the  beginning  of  April  being  most  desirable, 
and  the  crop  will  be  fit  to  harvest*'  (only  the  s^ds  thought  of) 
'*  at  the  dose  of  August  or  early  in  September.  Drills  30  inches 
apart  should  be  drawn,  and  the  seeds  disposed  evenly  or  drilled 
in  about  an  inch  deep.  The  plants  should  be  kept  clean  and 
thinned  to  18  inches  distance  apart.**  All  this  from  a  purely  agri- 
cultural or  poultry  view.  Then  there  is  a  quotation  in  the  number 
for  September  19th,  1872,  to  the  effect  that,  according  to  the 
"  Argentine  Republic,**  Sunfiowers  are  strongly  recommended  be- 
cause the  flowers  afford  the  best  material  for  wax  and  the  best 
honey ;  the  petals  yield  ayaluable  dye  ;  the  seeds  give  50  pner  cent, 
of  oil,  excellent  for  cooking  and  illuminating  purposes,  while  they 
are  siso  a  superior  food  for  poultry  and  for  cows,  increasing  the 
flow  of  milk.  The  bottom  of  the  <^yx  may  be  used  for  fowl  in 
the  same  way  as  the  Artichoke,  whid^  it  closely  resembles.  The 
leaves  may  be  used  as  food  for  animals,  or  made  into  good  smok- 
ing tobacco ;  while  tiie  bark  affords  material  for  the  manufacture 
of  paper.    All  these  very  practical  uses,  but  decidedly  not  aesthetic. 

Then  there  is  another  answer  to  a  query  to  "A  Cokstant 
Beadbb  **  in  yoL  xxv.,  some  nine  years  ago,  in  which  the  Sun- 
flower is  described  as  having  the  power  to  purify  the  air— that 
its  leaves  make  excellent  fcKlder,  and  the  stem,  being  rich  in 
saltpetre  and  potash,  makes  good  fuel,  and  the  seeds  are  good  for 
fowls.  Some  wise  man,  if  I  remember  aright,  advocated  Sun- 
flowers being  grown  solely  for  fuel.  Methinks  I  hear  some 
aesthetic  damsel  exclaim  to  her  beloved  flower,  "  Oh  1  to  what  base 
uses  thou  mayest  come.*'  Still  the  fact  remains,  that  until  quite 
recently  the  floral  beauty  of  this  high-growing  plant  was  abso- 
lutely ignored. 

It  was  always  a  beautiful  flower,  though  its  charms  have  been 
unnoticed  so  long,  and  now  it  is  regarded  favourably  in  a  laugh- 
ably exaggerated  sense. 

Let  me  next  trace  a  littie  the  history  of  the  Sunflower  as  con- 
nected with  Knglish  floriculture.  John  Parkinson,  an  apothecary 
of  the  sixteenth  century,  sufScientiy  distinguished  to  be  employed 
in  that  capacity,  mentions  the  Sunflower  among  his  list  in  a 
chapter  entitled,  *'  Of  the  Nature  and  Names  of  Divers  Outlandish 
Flowers,**  and  his  directions  in  regard  to  raising  the  Sunflower 
are  as  follows  : — "  It  requires  to  be  raised  early  in  a  hotbed,  or 
they  never  perfect  their  seed,  but  in  very  hot  summers  ;  **  upon 
which  Mr,  Johnson  makes  this  remark — "  Either  these  plants  have 
changMl  their  habit  or  our  climate  is  much  ameliorated.**  But 
among  writers  I  have  come  across,  Gerard,  A.D.  1597,  writes  in 
his  "  Herbal  **  most  fully  of  the  Sunflower.  In  a  pretty,  taking, 
old-fashioned  way  he  speaks  of  "  the  Flower  of  the  Sun  or  the 
Marigold  of  Peru,**  dividing  it  into  two  sorts :  No.  1,  Flos  Solis 
major,  and  No.  2,  Flos  Solis  minor.  Of  the  former  he  says,  '*  The 
Indian  Sun  or  the  Golden  Flower  of  Peru  is  of  such  stature  and 
tallness  that  in  summer,  being  sown  of  a  seed  in  April,  it  hath 
risen  up  to  the  height  of  14  feet  in  my  garden.**  This  giant  sort 
appears  to  have  pnSlnced  but  one  flower  of  "  the  size  of  16  indies 
across.**  The  stalk  was  the  bigness  of  a  man*s  arm.  Gerard 
prettily  and  accurately  says,  '*  The  middle  part  of  the  flower  is 
made  as  it  were  of  unshorn  yelyet,  or  some  curious  doth  wrought 
with  the  needle,  which  brave  work,  if  you  mark  it  well,  it  seemeth 
to  be  an  innumerable  sort  of  small  flowers  resembling  the  noule 
of  a  candlestick  broken  from  the  foot  thereof.** 

Of  the  Floe  Solis  minor  Gerard  says  that  it  was  altogether 
lower  and  the  leaves  more  jagged  and  very  few  in  number ;  that 
the  flower  is  smaller,  and  I  infer  there  were  more  than  one.  "  The 
thrummed  middle  part  is  blacker  than  the  last  described.*' 

To  come  now  to  the  present  time.    In  cottage  gardens,  unin- 
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fiaeoced  by  importations  of  improyed  seed,  the  sort  most  common 
is  the  tall  one  with  one  large  flower.  In  other  gardens  there  aie 
to  be  found  tall  ones  somewhat  improved,  and  lesser  ones.  The 
general  division  after  a  reference  to  height  is  dark-centred  and 
light  or  brown-centred,  the  darker  as  a  rule  being  the  smaller. 
People  differ  as  to  their  liking  for  dark-centred  and  light-centred. 
I  own  I  prefer  the  latter ;  I  think  the  colours,  though  less  con- 
trasted, are  purer,  clearer,  and  brighter.  But  there  are  improved 
varieties  ;  the£e  are  from  seeds  procured  from  the  larger  nursery- 
men. They  are  not  more  than  4  feet  in  height,  stout-stemmed  and 
strong.  The  first  centre  flower  is  decidedly  large,  but  unlike  the 
old  tall  variety  is  not  the  only  flower,  but  from  side  branches  come 
othrr  flowers ;  perhaps  six,  eight,  or  even  ten  may  be  seen  in 
bloom  at  once.  These  improved  sorts  are  both  dark-centred  and 
light  or  yellow-centred,  and  these  are  flowers  worthy  to  be  grown 
at  the  back  of  a  border  in  any  garden  however  large  or  aristo- 
cratic, and  are  in  every  way  superior  to  the  old  varieties.  There 
is  yet  another  sort  to  be  had — the  double,  which  comes  direct  to 
hb  from  TexAs  ;  the  seed  not  ripening  in  this  country,  or,  if  it  does, 
producing  a  very  inferior  small  flower.  The  plants  are  tall,  and 
nave  only  one  flower  each,  quite  double,  and  or  course  without  the 
usual  centre.  At  the  best  they  are  a  sort  of  coarse-handsome,  at 
the  worst  they  are  poor  in  the  extreme. 

The  revlvflJ  of  these  flowers  in  their  improved  condition  is  a 
gain  to  gardening  and  gardens.  Giving  them  a  very  high  place  as 
flowers  Is  absurd.  They  deserve  a  better  use  than  their  ancestors 
of  forty  years  back,  which  were  planted  to  hide  an  ugly  old  wall 
or  a  pigstye.  The  Sunflower  mania  is  owin^  quite  as  much  to 
the  farce  called  "  Patience,"  intended  to  ridicule  the  a^thetio 
movement,  as  to  the  sesthetic  movement  itself. 

Let  me  traoscribe  one  little  passage  more  from  old  Gerard. 
**  The  beds  before  they  be  flowered  may  be  boiled  and  eaten  with 
butter,  vinegar,  and  pepper."  "  Oh,  fie  I  "  an  sesthetic  would  say. 
"  Boiled  I  I  scream,  I  faint !  Boil  and  eat  what  I  desire  to  live 
up  to  !  "  In  conclusion  I  would  say.  Only  cultivate  the  improved 
varieties,  and  plant  them  in  suitable  situations.  They  are  hand- 
some flowers  and  deserve  to  be  grown,  but  not  in  hundreds,  any- 
where.—Wiltshibe  Bector. 


POTATO  WHITE  BEAUTY  OF  HEBRON. 

Beauty  of  Hbbbok  has  now  proved  itself  to  be  a  most  valuable 
early  market  Potato,  as  in  produce  it  is  quite  equal  to  the  Early 
Bose,  whilst  in  colour,  shape,  and  precocity  it  is  decidedly  an 
advance  on  that  variety.  A  crop  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  grown  this 
teason  between  Scarlet  Bunner  Beans  produced  more  than  double 
the  weight,  and  making  in  the  market  only  one-fourth  less  in 
price  than  Myatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf  grown  under  similar  circum- 
stances. The  value  of  Beauty  of  Hebron  may  now  be  enhanced, 
M  this  excellent  variety  has  given  off  here  a  white  or  rather 
colourless  (if  the  want  of  red  or  purple  on  the  skin  may  be  so 
termed)  sport,  the  sport  in  all  other  respects  possessing  the  good 
qualities  of  its  parent ;  and  as  the  difference  in  value  in  the 
maiket  between  a  white  and  coloured  Potato  is  considerably  in 
&vour  of  the  white  variety,  it  follows  that  the  white  Beauty  of 
Hebron  is  likely  to  be  an  acquiaition.  Anent  coloured  Potatoes,  it 
has  often  been  a  matter  of  wonder  to  me  why  our  principal  raisers 
aim  so  much  at  the  production  of  pretty-looking  coloured  varie- 
ties, and  why  the  authorities  and  ludges  at  exhibitions  give  so 
much  encouragement  to  colour ;  for  as  yet,  so  far  as  quality,  pro- 
duotion,  and  power  of  resisting  disease  go,  no  coloured  Potatoes 
are  equal  in  these  respects  to  our  best  colourless  sorts.  Why,  too, 
are  new  sports  from  Potatoes  practically  excluded  from  the  Inter- 
national Potato  Society's  Show,  seedlings  alone  being  recognised 
as  worthy  of  being  certificated  1  I  have  a  suspicion  that  some  of 
the  best  new  American  sorts  are  but  sports  from  Early  Rose,  and 
yet  are  equally  as  good  and  more  distinct  than  some  seedlings. — 
T.  Lazton,  Bedford, 


AUTUMN  NOTES  ON  RASPBERRY  CULTIVATION. 

Amongst  small  hardy  fruits  few  if  any  are  more  useful  than 
Raspberries,  and  none  can  be  relied  on  for  a  crop  of  fruit  with 
more  certainty.  In  the  majority  of  Masons,  when  GooseberrieSi 
Currants,  and  Strawberries  are  injured  by  ^arly  spring  frosts, 
Raspberries  invariably  escape  through  coming  into  flower  later 
in  the  season.  When  in  luxuriant  health  a  long  succession  of 
fruit  can  be  obtained  ;  in  fact,  I  have  been  gathering  for  nine 
weeks,  and  could  still  gather  a  quantity  of  small  fruits  suitable 
for  cooking  purposes,  but  prefer  sacrificing  these  for  the  sake  of 
next  season's  crop.  Where  Raspberries  are  judiciously  managed 
the  young  canes  not  required  for  producing  next  season's  crop  of 
fruit  have  been  thinned,  so  as  to  admit  light  to  those  remaining. 


The  early  thinning  of  the  growths  is  as  important  in  the  cnltiv&- 
tion  of  the  Raspberry  as  with  the  Vine  or  Peach,  and  if  unneces- 
sary growths  are  allowed  to  grow  until  the  end  of  the  season  they 
rob  those  left  of  both  strength  and  light.  The  thorough  matura- 
tion of  their  canes  is  an  important  object  if  a  large  crop  of  really 
fine  fruits  is  anticipated.  The  freedom  with  which  the  Raspberiy 
fruits  annually  under  the  most  unfavourable  circumstances  is 
often  the  main  cause  for  not  treating  them  liberally  and  well. 

If  the  old  fruiting  canes  are  not  already  removed  it  should  be 
done  without  delay,  and  the  young  canes  retained  made  secure  to 
the  stakes  or  wires  employed  for  supporting  them.  A  wire  trellis 
such  as  that  used  for  esMlier  trees  of  Apples  and  Pears,  is  more 
suitable  for  supporting  Raspberries,  and  decidedly  preferable  to 
the  use  of  stakes.  A  suitable  trellis  will  not  need  so  many  wires 
as  is  necessary  for  the  above-named  fruits,  three  moderately 
strong  wires  being  ample.  The  first  shonld  be  about  18  inches 
from  the  soil,  the  second  in  the  middle,  and  the  third  near  the 
top.  The  height  of  the  teellis  will  depend  upon  the  length  of  cane 
to  be  left ;  here  they  are  left  from  6  to  7  feet.  The  canes  to  fruit 
next  season  should  now  be  permanently  secured  to  the  wires,  so 
that  no  more  tying  will  be  needed  until  the  following  autumn. 
With  a  trellis  of  this  description,  and  the  canes  early  thinned, 
they  have  every  chance  of  ripening  well  before  winter ;  but  when 
stakes  only  are  employed  it  is  not  wise  to  permanently  tie  them 
now,  for  if  tied  closely  together  they  have  no  chance  of  ripening. 

Where  pruning  the  top  of  the  canes  is  practised  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  carry  out  the  operation  some  time  before  the  foliage  fallf, 
say  towards  the  end  of  the  present  month.  By  so  doing  the  buds 
plump  wonderfully,  and  with  free  exposure  to  light  fruit  much 
nearer  the  ground  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  Where 
early  autumn  tying  and  pruning  can  be  done  it  will  be  found  a 
decided  advantage  towaras  aiding  the  winter  work,  especially  if 
very  severe  weather  follows. 

The  soil  here  is  very  light,  resting  on  a  sandstone  formation, 
and  the  variety  I  have  found  to  succeed  the  best  is  Cutbush's 
Prince  of  Wales.  It  is  a  strong  robust  grower,  and  produces 
abundance  of  large  well-flavoured  fruits.  In  a  season  canes  are 
produced  12  and  13  feet  long,  and  would  undoubtedly  in  more 
suitable  soil  attain  even  a  grniter  length.  This  excellent  variety 
does  not  appear  to  be  generally  known  or  grown,  but  from  my 
experience  of  it  here  it  is  admirably  adapted  for  a  light  soil. 
It  is  easily  recognised,  having  almost  a  smooth  stem  with  a 
few  black  spines,  the  stem  being  very  silvery  in  autumn. — 
Lancastbiak. 

NEPENTHES  MA8TERSIANA. 

PrrcHEB  PLAins  appear  to  be  gaining  increased  popular 
favour,  and  they  are  now  regarded  as  something  more  than  mere 
vegetable  curiosities,  for  better  cultivation,  the  introduction  of 
handsome  species,  and  the  raising  of  numerous  distinct  hybrids 
having  attracted  much  attention  to  the  genus,  proved  also  the 
beauty  of  such  plants  in  a  decorative  point  of  view.  In  conse- 
quence we  find  hundreds  of  gardens  where  Pitcher  Plants  are 
grown  now  for  every  one  that  could  have  been  named  fifteen  or 
twenty  years  ago,  and  further  interest  is  added  to  ooUectiona  by 
the  diversity  of  forms,  colours,  and  markings  which  distinguish 
the  various  species,  varieties,  or  hybrids  now  in  cultivation.  The 
gradations  in  form  and  size  are  very  striking.  From  pitchers  2  or 
3  inches  long  to  the  gigantic  N.  Rajah  there  is  every  inter- 
mediate stage ;  and  in  form  there  is  a  similar  range,  some  being 
long,  thin  and  tubular,  others  cylindrical,  and  still  others  nearly 
globular.  The  colouring  varies  from  green  to  the  deepest  red, 
nearly  black,  either  what  may  be  termed  self -coloured  or  spotted, 
mottled,  or  streaked.  An  excellent  idea  of  all  these  characters, 
their  diversity  and  attractiveness,  may  be  gained  by  inspecting 
Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  k.  Sons'  extensive  collection  of  Nepenthes  at 
Chelsea,  and  a  better  time  than  the  present  could  not  be  chosen 
for  the  purpose.  The  houses  devotea  to  these  plants  now  present 
quite  a  unique  spectacle,  the  vigorous  growth  and  thousands  of 
pitchers  hanging  in  all  directions  being  suggestive  of  a  tropical 
thicket.  The  pitchers,  too,  are  finely  coloured,  and  it  is  doubtful 
if  there  has  ever  been  a  finer  display  of  these  plants  at  Chelsea  or 
elsewhere. 

Prominent  amongst  the  newer  forms  is  that  represented  in  the 
woodcut  (fig.  44)— Nepenthes  Mastersiana,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  distinct,  richest-coloured,  and  freest-pitchering  hybrids  yet 
raised.  A  row  of  some  twenty  or  thirty  plants  in  small  baskets, 
each  about  5  or  G  inches  square,  indicate  the  above  characters  ' 
admirably,  most  of  these  comparatively  small  specimens  having 
six  to  nine  pitchers  each,  of  an  exceedingly  deep  red  hue,  very 
neatly  formed,  and  clustering  closely  round  t  e  sides  of  the 
baskets,  the  leaves  being  shorter  than  in  many  other  forms. 
N.  Mastersiana  is  a  hybrid,  having   been   raised  by  crossing 


obUinad  two  dietinctly  oolonred  taium  ahoald  be  roiieil,  both 
exactl;  giioilBr  in  ehape  and  babit,  but  one  much  darker  than  the 
other,  the  lit^ter  form  poMewiog  more  of  the  tnie  N.  ■angniuea 
colour.  Both,  however,  beu  the  name  given  abOTC,  and  it  ii  not 
casj  to  distingnuh  them  except  in  the  tint  of  the  pitcher*. 


GBOS  MAROC  GRAPE. 
O  one  can  He  the  splendid  crop  of  ibis  handsome  black  Qrape 


there  are  thoronghlj  eatabliahed,  being  fonr  or  five  jears  old, 
and  thus  the  chancter  of  Oroa  Maroc  has  been  well  prorcd,  nnd 
fairl;  too,  tor  they  are  abont  the  centre  of  a  mixed  bouae,  anit  can- 
not Ibne  be  labjected  to  any  ipecial  treatment  ai  to  soil  acd  tem- 
perature. Almoct  evety  lateral  prodaced  a  bunch,  and  sooie  more 
than  one.  The  bnnehei  are  hailing  quite  close  enough  lopeiher, 
and  are  of  good  aixe,  while  the  benies  hare  a  noble  aprearsnce 
by  their  pleating  form  and  magnificent  colour  ;  the  qaaliiy  also  is 
rery  refreshing. 

la  habit  ol  growth  Groa  Uanw  mast  be  described  a>  robust,  in 
this  respect  bearing  a  cloae  resemblance  to  Oros  Colman.  The 
Vine,  tbetefore,  needs  mote  apace  for  development  Ibsn  kinila  of 
the  Black  Hambo^hcharacter.and  the  rods  should  be  quite  6  feet 


»paM.  If  worked  on  the  spur  system  a  firm  yet  good  border  would 
Mem  to  be  advisable,  netted  with  fibre*  close  to  the  sarface.  Firm 
•hort-joiuted  wood  wonld  then  be  produced,  essentially  fmitfol 
in  its  nature  ;  bot  a  light  rich  border  deeply  penetrated  by  long 
thong-like  root*  would  indnce  Inznriant  growth,  long-jointed,  and 
probably  fmitle**,  especially  if  closely  praned. 

It  is  not  nnlikely  tnat  thit  oldest  qyitem  ol  all  of  training  and 
pnning  Vines  would  be  partiealarly  adapted  to  this  variety — the 
extension  system,  not  in  its  modified  forms,  which  have  passed  lor 
extenaion  of  late,  bnt  the  lyitem  in  iti  int^ri^.    This  conaista  in 


preparing  a  yoong  cane  and  froiting  it  it*  entire  length,  training 
another  growth  beside  it  at  a  proper  distance  for  the  next  year's 
crop,  ciittiDg  ODt  the  "  old,"  yet  only  two-year-otd,  fmlting  cane 
entirely  after  the  crop  has  been  secured.  This  is  extension  whether 
the  main  stem  of  a  Tine  is  trained  horizontally  along  the  front  of 
a  house  or  not,  so  as  to  prodnce  canes  for  covering  t^  entire  roof. 
The  so-called  extension  of  the  preeent  day  is  a  combination  ol  the 
ancient  or  modem,  or  a  number  of  rods  trained  from  the  eame 
item,  and  each  sporred  as  in  the  case  of  Vines  resbioted  to  one 
rod.    With  the  old  extension  or  "  long  rod"  system  there  an  no 


spun.  It  WM  just  the  Bupbeny  plan— Ksntting  out  a  cane  whea 
it  has  done  its  dntj,  and  haying  another  of  eqnal  length  and 
strength  ready  for  tidcing  its  nlace. 

In  all  probability  the  Oros  Maroc  wonld  prodaoe  more  and  finer 
fniit  by  this  plan  well  carried  out  than  any  other ;  at  least,  so 
yoong  canes  tnat  have  not  been  shortened  much  at  Sawbridge* 
worth  indicate.  It  is,  according  to  the  same  rale,  proTing  excel- 
lent for  fruiting  in  pots,  every  eye  showing  a  bunch,  and  the  berries 
set  freely.  This  is  not  the  experience  of  Mr.  Biyers  alone,  but 
Vines  haye  been  froited  satisfactorily  in  many  places  this  year,  for 
the  yariety  has  become  widely  distributed,  and  its  further  increase 
will  only  be  limited  by  the  supply  of  plants. — J.  W. 


EARTH-CLOSET  MANURE. 

Whbn  I  see  such  implicit  reliance  placed  on  Dr.  Voelcker*s 
analysis  and  estimate  of  the  aboye  where  the  earth  has  been  passed 
only  once  through  the  closet,  as  has  been  done  by  your  corre- 
spondent *<lKQniBBB,"  I  think  it  well  to  state  the  following  ex- 
perience of  my  own.  I  had  such  a  closet  constracted  for  my  use, 
and  it  was  kept  exdusiyely  for  that.  Fully  as  much  earth  was 
used  each  time  as  is  said  by  Mr.  Moule  in  his  pamphlet  to  be  suffi- 
cient ;  if  anything  else,  rather  more.  The  yault  being  on  a  slope 
was  perfectly  diy,  and,  being  of  a  good  size,  the  contents  were 
allowed  to  accumulate  for  a  year,  and  then  used  immediately  after 
being  taken  out  as  manure  for  the  Cabbage  tribe,  the  quantity 
being  rather  less  than  that  of  mixed  farmyard  manure  used  for 
other  plants  of  the  same  kind  in  the  same  quarter  of  the  garden. 
The  difference  in  growth  and  colour  was  markedly  in  fayour  of 
those  grown  with  the  contents  of  the  closet,  so  much  so  as  to  strike 
the  eye  at  once  on  entering  the  garden.  I  should  say  that,  bulk 
for  bulk,  the  latter  was  worth  double  the  amount  of  dung,  and 
this,  too,  although  it  was  necessarily  of  the  poorest  kind,  as  I  am  a 
yegetarian* 

Some  unknown  circumstance  must  haye  yitiated  and  rendered 
valueless  Dr.  Voelcker's  experiments  to  elicit  such  an  opinion 
on  earth  passed  once  through  the  closets  as  that  quoted  by 
•'  INQUIBKB  "— yiz^  **  The  earth  of  an  earth-closet  manure  after  it 
has  been  once  used  is  not  more  valuable  for  manuring  purposes 
than  in  its  original  dry  and  sifted  condition."  This  is  obviously 
wrong  upon  the  face  of  it,  and  suggests  either  that  there  was  some- 
thing wrong  with  the  analysis,  or  that  a  trick  had  been  played  on 
the  doctor.^A.  Botlb. 


A  USEFUL  PLANT  FOB  THE  MANSION. 

To  have  a  continual  supply  of  flowering  plants  for  the  rooms 
and  corridors  of  a  large  mansion  requires  a  careful  selection  as 
well  as  a  considerable  amount  of  forethought,  for  there  are  many 
plants  which  are  very  beautiful,  and  would  last  a  long  time  In  a 
conservatory  where  the  conditions  are  favourable,  but  would  begin 
to  lose  some  of  their  beauty  immediately  were  they  placed  where 
there  is  compaxatively  little  light  In  this  class  arc  Fuchsias  and 
Pelargoniums,  especially  the  former,  four  days  at  most  being  as 
long  as  they  can  be  expected  to  look  really  well.  For  this  reason, 
although  Fuchsias  are  extremely  well  fitted  in  appearance  for  the 
lofty  corridors  I  have  to  furnish,  my  culture  of  these  plants  is 
confined  to  the  outdoor  garden,  and  the  yarieties  consist  mainly  of 
the  old  Biocartoni  and  what  is  now  known  as  F.  gracilis. 

The  plant  above  all  other  flowering  plants  for  retaining  its 
beauty  m  the  mansion  is  Campanula  pyramidalis.  Mention  was 
made  in  last  week*s  Journal  of  this  pLuit  for  outdoor  ornament, 
but  no  one  who  has  ever  seen  it  done  well  indoors  will  be  quite 
content  with  its  appearance  as  it  grows  outside.  True,  it  will 
flower  when  grown  in  the  mixed  border  as  a  biennial,  and  is 
prettier  than  many  other  things  often  found  there  ;  but  we  do  not 
see  a  tenth  part  of  its  beauty  under  such  conditions,  and  when  I 
add  that  I  have  repeatedly  had  it  in  full  beauty  in  the  corridors 
f6r  six  weeks  at  a  time,  and  sometimes  it  has  remained  good 
enoueh  for  the  purpose  for  fully  two  months,  it  will  be  readily  con- 
ceded that  it  is  well  worth  the  little  trouble  required  to  grow  it. 
Some  twenty  or  thirty  years  ago  this  Campanula  used  to  be  grown 
well  in  many  places,  and  I  have  seen  noble  specimens  of  it  9  or 
10  feet  high  with  several  stems  clothed  in  beau^  to  within  a  foot 
or  two  of  the  ground  ;  but  such  plants,  although  th^  look  yery 
grand  in  a  lofty  conservatoiy,  are  scarcely  suitM  for  my  purpose, 
and  those  I  grow  are  from  5  to  7  feet  high,  and  have  but  one  stem. 
Grown  in  this  fashion  they  are  not  pyramidal,  but  are  a  simple 
cordon  of  flower  nearly  item,  base  to  summit.  They  ore  in  7  and 
8-inoh  pots,  and  the  flowers  stand  out  to  a  little  more  than  that 
width,  completely  hiding  the  stem  and  leayes.  The  prevailing 
colour  I  should  say  is  lavender  blue  (I  am  writing  from  memory, 
and  am  not  quite  sure  of  the  particular  shade),  bat  a  itm  planti 


of  the  white  variety  are  grovrn,  and  they  form  a  pleasing  contrast. 
They  look  best  in  groups  of  ten  or  a  dox/eia  together.  I  have  two 
large  oval-shaped  vases  which  hold  that  numbor,  and  nothing  that 
we  can  ever  put  in  them  has  a  nobler  appearance. 

Their  culture  is  very  simple.  A  few  seeds  are  sown  in  a  pot  in 
spring  at  the  time  of  sowing  half-hardy  annuals.  They  are  potted 
off  into  4-inch  pets  after  the  bedding  plants  are  turned  out,  and 
kept  in  a  frame  till  thef  become  established,  when  they  need  no 
further  protection  till  winter  arrives.  About  the  beginning  of 
August  they  are  shitted  into  pots  a  size  larger,  and  they  remain 
in  Uiem  till  the  flower  stems  commence  to  show  in  the  following 
spring,  when  they  sometimes  have  another  slight  shift ;  but  thej 
do  not  always  get  it,  and  it  is  surprising  what  a  stem  a  plant 
will  throw  up,  even  when  conflned  to  a  6  or  7-inch  pot,  if  a  little 
stimulant  is  given  occasionally. 

The  only  difference  required  in  the  treatment  to  grow  the  larger- 
sized  plants  I  have  spoken  of  is  to  give  them  more  root  room 
during  the  flrst  summer ;  but  when  treated  in  this  way  they  do 
not  often  flower  before  the  third  year,  and  I  have  seen  many 
plants  die  during  winter  when  they  have  been  treated  rather  too 
liberally.  Ihey  appear  to  be  safest  with  a  small  root  space  and 
very  plain  fare  till  the  flower  stem  appears,  and  then  they  require 
to  be  treated  liberally.  A  little  frost  will  not  hurt  them,  a  cold 
frame  with  a  little  litter  thrown  over  it  during  the  severest  weather 
being  ample  protection.  The  time  of  flowering  is  August  and 
September,  just  immediately  preceding  the  Lilium  speciosum  when 
grown  outdoors,  and  which  1  have  to  succeed  them.  Common 
garden  soil,  or  such  as  ordinary  bedding  Pelaigoniums  are  potted 
in,  suits  them  very  well. 

The  common  Canterbury  Bell  also  well  repays  for  indoor  cul- 
ture. I  saw  some  which  Mr.  Iggulden  had  lifted  during  autumn 
and  potted,  which  were  flowering  rather  early  in  spring,  and  the 
white  yariety  especially  was  extremely  pretty.  The  hose-in-hoee 
yarieties— 0.  calycanthema— wonld  doubtless  do  the  same  should 
any  of  your  readers  prefer  them  to  the  simple-flowered  varieties. 
— Wm.  Tatloh. 


LIFTING  PEACH  TBEES. 

Thb  notes  that  have  recently  appeared  on  this  subject  are 
sound  and  seasonable.  The  summer  is  certainly  the  best  time  for 
moving  Peach  trees,  after  the  crops  have  becm  gathered  and  a 
good  length  of  growth  made.  It  is  a  good  plan  also  to  replant 
Peach  trees  frequently,  as  a  great  mass  of  fibres  then  form,  and 
whatever  food  is  given  to  the  trees  is  quickly  appropriated  and 
turned  to  profitable  account. 

Mr.  Bardney  grows  Peaches  rather  extensively  and  certainly 
well  at  Norris  Green,  a  long  range  being  devoted  to  the  trees.  He 
thinks  no  more  about  digging  up  and  replanting  a  Peach  tree  in 
July  than  of  potting  a  Pcjiugonium.  Trees  are  lifted  every  year 
— that  is,  if  in  his  judgment  th^  need  it,  and  that  his  judgment 
is  sound  the  trees  testify.  The  fruit  he  obtains  is  of  the  first  siae, 
quality,  and  colour ;  in  fac^  trees  haying  sucJi  clean  dark  green 
foliage,  medium-sized  short-jointed  wood,  with  bold  buds,  bushy 
roots,  and  a  good  border,  could  not  fail  to  produce  high-claas 
fruit ;  but  that  the  colour  should  be  so  good  during  a  season  that 
has  been  remarkable  for  its  dull  and  wet  days  in  the  Liverpool 
district  was  scarcely  to  be  expected,  and  it  would  seem  to  follow 
that,  given  really  healthy  trees,  fruit  will  colour  better  without 
sun  than  it  will  with  abundance  of  sunlight  and  an  absence  of 
health.  If  this  were  not  so  Grapes  would  scarcely  finish  so  well 
as  they  admittedly  do  in  some  ox  the  dullest  and  wettest  districts 
in  the  north-west  of  England  and  in  Scotland. 

A.  very  able  gardener,  describing  Mr.  Bardney*s  practice  in  a 
contemporary,  refers  to  the  Norris  Green  Peach  trees  as  the  largest 
he  has  ever  seen  moved.  This  shows  that  he  has  only  inspected 
the  sinall  batallioxis ;  but  while  the  trees  are  not  remarkable  for 
their  size  they  are  not  pigmies,  and  if  they  were  as  large  again 
they  could  be  moved  with  equal  safety,  as,  to  use  a  very  familiar 
expression,  they  are  **  used  to  it."  The  roote  are  masses  of  fibres, 
and  the  surface  of  the  borders  a  network  of  feeding  roots.  This 
is  the  secret  of  the  hard  short-johited  wood  and  fine  fruit ;  this 
the  secret,  too,  of  the  fine  fruit  that  Mr.  Coleman  grows  at 
Eastnor,  and  of  that  also  grown  by  eyerrbody  else  who  produces 
heavT  crops  of  heavy,  well-coloured,  and  highly  flavoured  Pea^«a 
and  Nectarines.— S.  N. 


BRIGHTON  AUTUMN  SHOW. 

SBPmCBIK  laTH  AKD  14TH. 

Air  excellent  Show  was  this,  favoured  by  fine  weather  and  thiouKed 
with  visitors,  who  found  many  features  of  especial  excellence.  The 
Pavilion,  with  its  solte  of  large  lof^vooiBS  with  glass  doors  opening 
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on  to  the  lawn,  is  admirablj  snitable  for  the  pnrpoie,  and  to  the  plant 
groops  a  large  tent  waa  devoted  on  the  lawn. 

Fktnit.—Tor  culture  and  arrangement  these  were  alike  excellent. 
Kanj  were  used  in  the  rooms  to  impart  relief  and  yariety  to  the 
stands  of  cut  flowers  and  fruit ;  but  the  tent  was  wiselj  devoted 
solely  to  plants,  huge  stove  and  greenhouse  plants  occupying  the 
centre,  with  mixed  groups  and  Ferns  along  the  sides — ^not  m  formal 
angular  outlines,  but  in  softly  rounded  or  semicircular  groups.  For 
the  silver  cup  given  by  the  Ix>ndon  and  Brighton  Bailway  Company 
for  twelve  stove  and  {greenhouse  plants  Kr.  W.  Balcldn  gained  an  easy 
victory.  All  of  them  were  good,  but  the  most  noteworthy  was  a 
pprand  Gleiohenia  rupestns  glauoesoens,  a  Croton  majesticus  perfect 
in  colour  and  form,  Allamanda  Wardleana,  Latania  borbonica,  a  pair 
of  Qi^cas  revoluta,  and  a  fine  Stephanotis  very  full  of  bloom.  Mr. 
Balchin  also  contributed  many  fine  large  plants  not  for  competition, 
which  were  most  useful  in  imparting  tne  requisite  finish  to  the  long 
central  group.  For  four  plants  of  the  same  class  Mr.  Balchin  was 
again  first,  his  Dipladenia  amabilis  being  especially  remarkable  for 
the  large  sue  and  abundance  of  its  lovely  flowers.  Kr.  E.  Meachen, 
nrdener  to  C.  Armstrong,  Esq.,  was  second,  and  for  a  grand  pair  of 
Erica  Eweriana  and  E.  retorta  major  merits  special  mention.  Mr. 
Keachen  was  first  in  groups  of  four  confined  to  Sussex  c^udeners ; 
Mr.  W.  Hoggett,  gardener  to  Dr.  Jeffery,  Eastbourne,  b<nng  second  ; 
and  Hr.  H.  Townshend,  gardener  to  Captain  Thompson,  Withdean, 
third. 

Miscellaneous  groups  arranged  for  effect,  and  each  occupying  a 
space  of  150  square  feet,  were  highly  meritorious.  Here  Mr.  Biklchin 
took  first  honours  with  a  magnifioent  group,  the  colouring  charmlnglv 
varied — an  undergrowth  of  Coleus  and  Maidenhair  Ferns,  out  of  which 
sprang  dwarf  Palms,  a  few  Crotons  very  highly  coloured,  and  in  the 
iMtckground  a  pair  of  Lilium  auratum  witn  the  flower  spikes  half 
oonc^ed  by  the  gracefully  pendent  leaves  of  loftier  Palms.  Mr.  W. 
Miles,  West  Brighton  Nurseries,  was  second.  Smaller  {[roups  of 
76  square  feet  were  also  good.  Mr.  E.  Meachen  was  first  with  a  nice 
bright  group  in  which  some  Crotons  and  Amaryllis  were  noteworthy : 
and  Mr.  J.  Turner,  gardener  to  Major  Way,  Wick  HUl,  was  seoona 
with  a  tasteful  arrangement. 

To  those  general  favourites,  Ferns,  an  unusually  prominent  position 
was  given,  three  prizes  being  offered  for  groups  of  200  square  feet, 
and  a  like  number  for  groups  of  76  square  feet.  In  the  first  class 
Mr.  J.  McBean,  fiorist,  Cooksbridge,  won  the  silver  cup  presented  by 
James  Ashbuiy,  Esq.,  with  an  arrangement  of  great  beauty  and 
remarkable  originality,  for,  instead  of  the  stereotyped  mound  or  undu- 
lating slope,  the  surface  of  his  group  was  boldly  broken  into  a  series 
of  miniature  hills  and  valleys,  the  loftiest  hill  being  in  the  back- 
ground, two  somewhat  lower  standing  out  near  the  front,  one  crowned 
by  a  noble  Adiantum  fsrlej^ense,  and  the  other  by  an  equally  fine 
example  of  A.  cuneatum ;  still  lower  was  a  mound  of  A.  gracilis,  and 
between  these  giants  were  charming  undulations  of  Maidenhair  Fern. 
It  was  reallv  amusing  to  hear  the  exclamations  of  delight  from  the 
eiowd,  and  Mr.  McB^n's  triumph  was  enhanced  by  the  fact  that  he 
had  three  formidable  opponents  in  Messrs.  W.  Miles,  W.  Balchin,  and 
the  veteran  E.  Bpary,  to  whom  second,  third,  and  extra  prises  were 
awarded  in  the  order  in  which  they  are  named.  An  extra  prize  was 
also  awarded  to  Mr.  H.  Yincent,  gardener  to  Mr.  J.  Hart,  Keymer. 
For  the  smaller  groups  Mr.  Turner^  gardener  to  Major  Wick,  was 
first ;  Mr.  £.  Meachen  second,  and  Mr.  H.  Townshend  third. 

Of  other  groups  Fuchsias  were  very  good,  Mr.  W.  Trangmer,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Davey,  Esq.,  Grand  Parade,  Brighton,  being  first  for 
well-arranged  plants  of  various  useful  sizes,  all  fresh  and  well 
bloomed.  Mr.  Meachen  was  second.  Mr.  T.  Martin,  gardener  to 
J.  G.  Langham,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  and  Mr.  W.  Hills,  fiorist,  Stevning, 
were  respectively  first  and  second  for  pretty  groups  of  Coleuses. 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  fine  and  in  excellent  condition.  For  scarlet 
varieties  Mr.  H.  Townshend  was  first,  Mr.  Meachen  second,  and  Mr. 
J.  Spottiswood  third.  The  same  three  exhibitors  divided  the  prizes 
for  other  colours  of  Zonals,  and  for  Gtold  and  Silver  Tricolor  Pelar- 

Smiums.     For  six  double  Zonals  Mr.  Balchin  was  first,  and  Mr. 
nggett  second. 

Ot  other  plants  Tuberous-rooted  Begonias  were  present  in  consider- 
able numbers,  and  in  great  beauty.  Mr.  B.  Pannett,  fiorist,  Crawley, 
had  a  first-pnze  group  containing  upwards  of  sixty  plants— small  but 
Tery  full  of  large  finely  formed  flowers  with  colours  of  many  shades 
of  pink,  crimson,  scarlet,  yellow,  and  white.  Mr.  W.  Margetts  was 
second.  Mr.  Margetts  was  first  for  four  plants,  and  Mr.  W.  Hnggett 
second,  his  Mrs.  Gt,  B.  Howes,  a  fine  scarlet  variety,  being  especially 
noteworthy.  For  variegatea  plants  John  Warren,  Esq.,  was  first 
with  some  highly  coloured  Crotons,  a  magnificent  Anthurium  crys- 
t^lKnnm^  and  a  good  Pandanns  Veitchii.    Mr.  Meachen  was  second. 

Out  Flowert^-^ix.  prizes  were  offered  in  two  classes  for  twenty-four 
varieties  of  out  fiowers  in  bunches.  These  were  very  much  admired, 
nine  stands  in  all  being  shown,  all  the  flowers  being  choice  kinds  cut 
from  stove  or  greenhouse  plants.  Mr.  Balchin's  stand  was  best,  but 
excellent  stands  were  also  shown  by  Mr.  T.  Gilbert,  nurseryman, 
Hastings ;  Mr.  W.  Archer,  gardener  to  G.  S.  Gibson,  Esq.,  Saffron 
Walden ;  and  Mr.  E.  Morse,  nurseryman,  Epsom.  Some  good  Bosei 
lor  this  time  of  year  were  snown.  Messrs.  Paul  k  Son,  Old  Nurseries, 
Cheehnnt,  tor  three  trusses  each  of  forty-eight  varieties,  the  flowers 
of  Duke  of  Tedk,  Oomteese  de  Ohoiseull.  Duchess  of  Bedford,  and 
Perle  de  Lyon  being  really  excellent.  M-essrs.  Mitchell  of  Piltdown 
wen  leoond,  and  Mr,  W.  Virgo,  nnzseryman,  Guildford,  third.    For 


twenty-four  varieties,  three  trusses  of  each,  Mr.  Balchin  was  first, 
and  Mr.  W.  Scale,  Vine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks,  second.  Mr.  Balchin 
had  excellent  trios  of  Marie  Baumann  and  A.  E.  Williams.  Messrs. 
Paul  were  again  first  for  twelve  Teas  with  Alba  Rosea,  a  lovely 
white ;  Perle  de  I<yon^  yellow,  full,  and  finely  formed  flowers ; 
Catherine  Mermet,  Etoile  de  Xiyon,  lovely  pale  yellow :  Madame 
Lambard,  Niphetos,  Madame  Qimille,  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron, 
Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  Marie  Guillot,  Bouquet  d*Or,  and  Comtesse  de 
Nadaillac.  Mr.  A.  Slaughter,  Jarvis  Villa,  Stevning,  was  second, 
and  Messrs.  Mitchell  third.  For  twelve  Perpetuals  l£.  A.  Shtughter 
was  first,  and  Mr.  B.  Spinks,  gardener  to  Lady  H.  Somerset,  was 
second.  JDahlias,  Asters,  Phloxes,  and  Gladiolus  were  all  well  repre* 
sented.  Single  Dahlias,  especially  those  by  Messrs.  Keynes,  were 
deservedly  admired,  for  they  were  very  lovely,  comprising  shades 
of  white,  yellow,  rosy  purple,  striped  pink,  and  scarlet. 

Of  table  decorations  Mrs.  Scale,  Yine  Nursery,  Sevenoaks,  had  the 
best  three  stands,  of  which  the  leading  charactenstacs  were  Ughtnees 
with  fulness,  no  crowding,  and  the  colours  well  blended.  Mr.  W. 
Miles  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Chard,  florist,  Clapham  Common, 
third.  Twenty-three  bridal  and  ballroom  bouquets  were  shown, 
most*"*^ —^-    -  ^  -  .1  .,..«» 

were 
first 

flowers  in  the  bridal  bouauet  being  Eucharis,  StepSanotis,  and  Tnb<^ 
roses,  and  in  that  for  the  ballroom  Eucharis,  Blush  Iu)ses,  white 
Lapageria,  and  scarlet  Bouvardia.  Mr.  W.  Balchin  was  second,  and 
Mr.  W.  Miles  third.  Eight  funeral  wreaths  were  shown  on  black 
velvet,  Mr.  W.  Brown,  florist^  Bichmond,  being  first  with  a  magnifi* 
cent  wreath  some  2  feet  in  diameter ;  M.r.  Balchin  being  second,  and 
Mr.  H.  H.  Moore  third.  Eucharis  amazonica  was  much  used  in  every 
wreath.  Wild  flowers  were  shovm  in  #  neat  and  creditable  manner, 
Mrs.  M.  Dixon,  Bearles,  Fletching,  being  first  with  upwards  of  a 
hundred  varieties.  Mr.  W.  Hills  was  second,  and  Mr.  J.  Bndd,  Worth, 
Crawley,  third. 

Fruit.—^t&peB  were  generally  well  coloured  among  black  varieties, 
but  the  buncnes  were  of  medmm  size.  Muscat  of  Alexandria  waa 
shown  in  considerable  quantities,  most  of  the  bunches  being  large ; 
but  almost  all  were  deficient  in  colour,  a  striking  exception  teing  the 
two  first-prize  exhibits  of  Mr.  T.  Chatfield,  ga^ener  to  T.  Holman, 
Esq.,  East  Hothly,  whose  bunches  were  small  but  of  a  rich  uniform 

S olden  amber  that  was  highly  creditable.  Other  prizewinners  for 
[uscats  were  Messrs.  C.  Goldsmith,  S.  Ford ;  and  for  black  Grapes 
first  prizes  to  Mr.  S.  Ford  and  Mr.  J.  Austin :  seconds  to  Mr.  G.  J. 
Warren,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hankey,  Balcomoe  Place,  and  Mr.  J. 
Spottiswoodj^nd  third  to  Mr.  W.  ILnggett,  Melons. — Mr.  W .  Martin, 
Blackstone,  Woodmacote,  was  first  with  a  small  Hero  of  Lockinge. 
Other  fruits  were  inferior,  excepting  some  fine  examples  of  Shepherd's 
Perfection  exhibited  by  Messrs.  Cheal  &  Sons,  nursemnen,  Crawley, 
who  also  had  a  creditable  exhibition  of  forty  mshes  of  Apples.  Good 
examples  of  Warner's  Elng,  Nelson's  Glory,  Dumelow^s  Seedling, 
Beinette  du  Canada,  and  Lord  Suffield  were  also  shown  by  other 
exhibitors.  Among  Pears  were  several  good  dishes  of  Beurr6 
d'Amanlis,  Mr.  H.  Townshend  gaining  a  first  prize  with  it.  Very 
few  Peaches  were  shown.  The  best  were  some  fine  Barringtons  by 
Mr.  B.  Biggs,  High  Beeches,  Crawley ;  and  Mr.  McLeod,  gaidener  to 
The  Speaker,  Glynde  Place,  had  some  Lord  Palmerstons,  to  which  a 
third  prize  was  awarded.  The  best  Plums  were  €k>lden  Drop  and 
Green  Gktge.  first  prize  being  awarded  to  both  in  diiSerent  classes,  the 
one  to  Mr.  J.  Staples,  Chipstead,  Sev^oaks.  and  the  other  to  M:r.  J. 
Burtenshaw,  gardener  to  Mr.  C^twright,  Alboume  Place.  A  first-prize 
dish  of  fine  JBrunswick  Figjs  came  from  the  Speaker's  garden,  lu.  T. 
Butler,  North  Lancing,  being  second,  and  Mrs.  M.  Wood,  Shoreham, 
third,  both  for  the  same  kind.  Onlv  one  collection  of  twelve  dishes 
of  fruit  was  exhibited  by  Mr.  C.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Lambert, 
Bletchingley,  who  had  excellent  examples  of  Black  AUcante  and 
Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  a  handsome  Melon  well  netted. 


THE  APPLE  CBOP. 


The  Apple  crop  generally  appears  very  small  this  year,  md 
nearly  all  well-known  varieties  nave  failed  ;  yet  there  are  eolitory 
instances  where  trees  are  heavily  laden,  while  the  majorilrjr  <A 
their  neighbours  are  fruitless.  Some  of  the  late-flowering  kmdt, 
of  which  Court  Pendu  Plat  is  an  example,  are  conspicuons  for 
their  absence  of  fruit,  while  oomparativeJy  small  bushes  of  the 
same  size  and  age  of  Lord  Suffield,  Cellini,  Cox's  Pomona,  and 
Sturmer  Pippin  are  heavily  laden  with  large  fine  frait.  The  first 
two  have  never  failed  with  me  daring  the  past  five  years,  and 
could  not  be  in  a  much  worse  locality  in  any  part  of  tfa«  ooontry. 
The  first-named  is  too  well  known  as  a  free,  nsefnl,  early  kitchm 
Apple  to  need  any  recommending ;  but  this  variety  with  all  iti 
good  properties  la  useless  for  planting  where  the  soil  is  wet  and 
cold.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  localities  in  Linoolnahire  where 
fruit  generallv  does  well,  but  Lord  Suffield  fails  to  give  latia- 
faction,  and  the  trees  after  they  have  been  planted  a  geason  or 
two  canker  badly.  Daring  the  winter  of  1880  and  1881  hondxedi 
of  trees  of  this  variety  were  most  severely  injured,  and  it  is  quea- 
tlonable  if  ever  they  recover.  Here  the  soil  is  well  drained  from 
the  rock  being  very  near  the  anrfaoe,  and  oooaeqaentiy  of  too 
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lt|;ht  ft  DfttDifl  for  fruit  trees  generally,  jet  It  it  in  eTerr  way 
Bnitsble  for  tbe  fitet  two  i&rieties.  Ther  coald  not  llonruh  nni 
frnit  with  greater  rreedom  in  any  good  soil  or  localitj.  It  ii 
■trikingly  CTident  tbat  tfaese  two  varieties  of  Apples  aie  at  home 
when  plaated  in  a  lipht  dry  soil,  for  the  majonty  oF  other  fruit 
trees  in  a  dry  sealoD  become  infested  wiih  red  spider,  while  these 
letain  a  healthy  vigorous  appearance,  and  are  not  subject  to  the 
fttt«cka  of  this  Uoublesome  enemy. — L.  D.  W. 


TBE  SPRUCE-GALL  APHIS  (CHERME8  AMETIS). 
We  hare  received  during  the  present  sammer  exdinples  at  the 
above  insect  from  cnunties  as  widely  separated  as  Yoitahire  aod 
SussBi,  and  it  would  appear  that  this  pest  is  now  deciiiedly  on 
tbe  increase  throughout  KnelaDd.  Wilh  regard  to  Scotland,  we 
are  not  at  this  loument  possessed  of  obMrvatioos  that  would 
enable  us  to  form  an  opiniou.  The  species,  also  known  ns  the 
Spruce  Adelges,  baa  been  noticed  riuriog  many  yenre  in  Germanv, 
thongb  it*  life  history  has  not  yet  been  satisfactorily  made  out. 
As  the  name  indicate",  it  is  pailk-nlHrly  attached  to  tbe  Sprui'e, 
bnt  duobtles*  several  other  Couiferi  are  liable  to  its  visita.  Jlr. 
Carter  of  Eelghley.  who  has  seeu  the  Spruce-gall  apbis  in  a 
variety  of  places,  atlribntes  the  spread  of  tbe  iusect,  at  least 
partly,  to  the  wholesale  destruction  of  wasps.    He  baa  often,  so 


These  seldom  fly  far  from  t -_ 

reared,  the  females  era  they  die  depositing  imall  parcels  of  e(„ 
These  are  email  in  number,  probably  not  more  than  a  tenth  of 
those  laid  bj  the  females  of  tbe  spring  bn»d.  The  econonw 
of  the  second  brood  of  larvse  has  not  been  fully  inrestigated. 
Evidently  these  autumn  feeders  develope  into  the  Hies  that  are 
troublesome  in  spriag,  Aftenrards  the  empty  galls,  as  is  own- 
monly  tbe  case,  it  anremoved  aSord  a  borne  to  sundry  mites  or 
Acari. 

It  is  agtved  that  no  remedial  process  can  be  of  any  good  when 
mature  trees  io  a  plantation  are  found  to  be  badly  infested.  Not 
uotrequently  it  happens  that  tbe  pest  makes  its  appearance  npoa 
a  few  scattered  trees  in  a  plantation.  It  is  worth  while  to  sacnfiee 
these,  because  tbey  are  Iiltely  to  prove  centres  of  infection.  If 
the  ga!l-oovered  shoots  are  not  removed  and  burnt  they  may, 
fbonld  they  be  laid  by  for  a  few  weeks  amongst  nnderwood, 
after  all  produce  a  swarm  of  the  Cberme'.  Trees  that  are  hot 
partial)/  attacked  in  tbe  early  part  of  the  season  may  be  washed 
with  one  of  the  liquids  which  are  proved  to  be  eSective  in  the 
des'raction  of  aphides  and  cocci.  In  the  event  of  an  arrival  of 
Chermea  Abietia  ilpon  sapliogs  of  the  Bprace,  it  has  lieen  recom- 
mended to  carefully  examine  them  and  cut  off  the  shoots  that  an 
beginning  to  show  galls.  Plantations  that  are  too  thickly  sot 
are  specially  liable  to  this  pest,  which  is  seldom  seen  in  open  and 
elevated  positions. 

Tbe  woodcat  (fig.  16)  represents  tbe  insect  of  its  natural  sue, 
and  greatly  magnified.— J.  B.  S.  C. 

ROOT-PRDNING. 

As  the  time  will  soon  arrive  to  commence  this  useful  operatum, 

it  will  be  well  to  carefully  note  all  those  trees  that  are  making 

too  mnch  wood  and  bearing  no  fruit,  also  those  that  make  hardly 

any  wood,  and  those  that  are  in  bad  health.    Lifting  and  root- 


Fig.  U.— 


aabMIs.   31m  S|iTao»«an  Aphis. 


be  Informs  os,  watchod  the  wasps  bnnily  engar:ed  amongst  the 

roe  Firs,  and  believes  they  clear  off  Chermea  Abietts  very 
tnally.  Hence  be  argues  that  foresters  ougbt  certainly  to 
protect  wasps,  although  gardeners  may  wish  to  reduce  their 
nam  hers  on  seemingly  good  grounds. 

The  insects  that  are  plnced  in  science  under  ibe  genus 
Chermes  occupy  a  place  somewhat  intermediate  between  the 
aphis  or  fiy,  and  the  coccus  or  scale,  Uolike  the  aphides,  they  do 
not  winter  in  the  ettg  state,  but  larvae  are  batched  out  in  aulmna. 
Whether  these  form  or  live  in  galls  is  uncertain  ;  these  are,  it  is 
sappoeed,  full-fed  before  tbe  winter,  and  after  pupalion  tbey 
show  themselves  during  the  spring  upon  the  buds  of  tbe  Bprace  ai 
winfflees  females.  These  are  oval,  flattened,  and  woolly,  of 
various  tint«,  mostly  green  or  purple,  and  certainly  very  mis- 
chievous, since  each  one  deposits  about  a  couple  of  hundred  eggs, 
besides  which  tbey  cause  the  irritation  that  produces  a  gall  by 
driving  their  suckers  into  the  youog  twigs.  While  these 
are  gradually  Increasing  in  size,  tbe  Cbermes  larvae  are  growing 
and  feeding  on  or  aronnd  the  galls,  within  which  at  last  tbey  are 
hidden.  This  is  a  singular  fact  in  the  history  of  these  larvn, 
considered  by  some  naturalists  to  arise  from  the  enlargement  of 
tbe  morbid  growth  ol  leaves,  which,  as  they  become  puffy,  over- 
lap the  tiny  insects.  Miss  Ormerod,  however,  explains  it  dif- 
f^ntly,  bar  otaervatioos,  which  are  generally  aocnrate,  lead- 
ing her  to  tbe  opinion  that  at  a  certain  stage  a  cracic  opens 
along  the  gall,  towards  which  the  Cbermes  larvs  direct  their 
oonrse,  and  so  shelter  in  the  chambers  within  the  gall. 

About  six  weeks  are  required  to  bring  the  Sprnce  galls  to  their 
fall  size,  when  they  begin  to  hardeu,  the  larvce  enclo^d  baring  by 
this  time  entered  the  pupal  state.  The  pups  are  of  a  dull  white 
ocilonr  and  powdery.    It  is  juit  as  they  are  ready  to  produce  the 


and  Pears  on  the  Quince  are  natnially  free  fruiters  and  ahy 
growers,  but  they  require  lifting  occasionally  to  keep  them  in 
good  health  ;  and  if  any  trees  are  given  to  canker  it  will  help  to 
remedy  that  evil.  The  best  time  to  root-prune  is  when  the  leaves 
commence  changing  colour. 

In  the  case  of  trees  that  are  producing  too  much  wood  it  will  be 
best  to  open  a  trench  about  6  feet  from  tbe  stem,  work  tbe  soil 
carefully  from  the  roots  to  within  2  feet  of  the  tree,  cutting  the 
tap-roots  well  back,  removing  those  that  have  a  tendency  to  de- 
scend, bnt  retaining  the  Sbrons  roots,  which  are  the  frait-feediog 
roots.  When  working  the  soil  back  mix  plenty  of  time  mbUah 
and  burnt  earth  with  it,  so  as  to  encourage  fibrous  roots. 

Trees  that  are  not  making  sufficient  growth  should  have  the 
soil  removed  tram  the  roots,  adding  fresh  rich  soil,  and  top-dieaa 
with  manare  in  summer.  Dig  a  trench  round  those  that  are  nn- 
bealtby  and  work  the  soil  from  the  roots,  supplying  good  dry 
fibrous  loam,  with  little  lime  rubbish  mixed  with  it.  Top-dteM 
in  the  summer,  and  keep  tbe  fruit  off  for  a  year  or  two,  when 
the  tree  will  regain  its  former  health. — A.  Tontta. 

GOOD  NECTARINES. 
All  who  have  these  fruits  to  pradnee  as  early  In  the  aeaaon  as 

Eisaible  should  secure  a  tree  of  Lord  Napier  for  the  earl;  honse. 
t  is  not  wise  to  throw  out  any  tree  that  annually  prodoees  agood 
crop  of  fruit,  and  plant  a  young  tree,  thus  lo^g  a  crop  kit  k 
season  or  two.  Much  tbe  better  plan  is  to  grow  the  tree  in  some 
light  position,  nnder  glass  it  possible,  until  it  is  in  a  fruit-bearing 
condition,  when  it  can  be  removed  to  the  early  house,  and  the 
other  tree  removed  and  planted  somewhere  else  or  destroyed.  In 
the  latter  case  the  tree  of  Lor4  Napier  can  after  the  first  wiawiii 
l>e  planted  in  the  early  house,  and  theotber  cut  awayas  tbeyonng 
tree  develo pes,  by  which  means  tbe  house  will  rapidly  be  tumisbea 
and  no  crop  of  fruit  losL  From  my  experience  of  Lord  Napier  I 
am  inclined  to  believe  it  will  become  a  very  popular  early  vwle^. 
It  is  a  vigorous  grower  and  produces  fruits  of  a  very  large  siie, 
which  colour  well  when  folly  exposed  to  tbe  sun.  I  was  under 
the  impression  that  it  did  not  colour  really  well  from  several 
examples  I  bad  seen  exhibited  t>eEora  my  tree  commenced  fruiting ; 
but  with  me  its  fruits  coloured  much  more  highly  than  I  had 
anticipated,  but  to  accomplish  this  tbey  most  be  fully  expoeed  to 
light,  I  have  heard  this  variety  is  rather  shy,  but  it  has  not  dis- 
played this  faulty  disposition  hers  or  In  a  neighbouring  garden, 
as  it  commenced  fruiting  freely  in  a  very  small  state  and  baa 
continued  prolific  ever  since. 
The  tree  I  have  is  very  vigorous  in  spite  of  being  lifted  every 


aeaaon  since  I  first  obtained  it ;  in  fact  this  is  the  treatment  the 
whole  of  my  Peaches  and  Nectarines  reoeiTe,  and  some  of  the 
trees  have  a  spread  of  branches  of  25  feet  or  more.  It  is  sar- 
priqing  what  fine  healthy  roots  trees  have  that  are  lifted  every 
year :  they  never  lose  a  bud  in  spring,  and  seldom  drop  a  fmit  in 
stoning.  These  two  faults  were  serioas  here  when  I  took  chuge, 
the  fruit  also  deyeloping  very  unevenly  during  their  first  swell- 
ing ;  but  with  annual  lifting  and  working  into  the  borders  a 
quantity  of  clay,  fresh  turfy  loam,  and  a  good  sprinkling  of  lirae 
for  the  roots  to  work  amongst,  the  whole  of  the  above  annoyances 
have  disappeared.  When  trees  are  left  undisturbed  for  a  number 
of  years  their  roots  disappear  from  the  surface,  and  soon  present 
any  but  a  healthy  appearauce.  The  soil,  too,  is  liable  to  become 
dry,  and  if  once  allowed  to  get  into  this  condition  it  is  difficult 
to  thoroufrhly  soak  it  with  water  afterwards,  and  failure  is  sure  to 
result  When  lifted  carefully  and  replanted  the  water  passes 
frrely  through  the  soil  and  the  roots  are  readily  kept  moist  through 
the  whole  season,  which  is  the  secret  of  success. 

The  Pine  Apple  is  a  very  good  Kectarine,  which  should  be 
accorded  a  place  in  every  garden.  Few,  if  any,  surpass  it  for 
richness  of  flavour,  high  colouring,  or  freedom  of  frnit-bearing. 
Its  parent,  Pitmaston  Orange,  is  a  grand  variety  of  first-rate 
flavour,  but  for  colour  cannot  be  compared  to  the  Pine  Apple.  It 
is  said  that  Byron  is  an  improvement  on  Pine  Apple,  and  if  it 
really  is  it  must  be  superb.  I  have  a  young  tree,  but  it  has  not 
yet  fruited,  and  I  shall  be  glad  to  see  in  the  Jonmal  the  opinions 
of  those  that  have  tried  it  Although  Elruge  is  a  valuable  well- 
colonred  free-fruiting  kind,  it  cannot  favourably  compete  with  the 
Pine  Apple,  which  is  much  better  than  any  variety  I  am  acquainted 
with.  It  appears  to  have  one  fault  in  some  ga^ens,  and  that  is 
cracking  ;  but  whether  this  is  really  a  fault  of  the  variety  or  the 
system  of  cultivation  I  do  not  know.  Here  it  has  never  produced 
a  cracked  fruit  but  it  is  kept  a  little  drier  at  the  roots  when  the 
fruits  are  ripening  than  is  necessary  with  any  other  variety  I  grow. 
This  appears  to  suit  the  Pine  Apple,  and  the  fruits  swell  to  a  large 
pize.  It  is  a  yery  aocommodatine  Nectarine,  and  will  do  well  at 
the  coolest  end  of  a  second-early  house  as  well  as  in  later  suc- 
cession houses,  and  is  valuable  for  the  latest  house  of  all. — 
W.  Babdmet. 


STRIKING  EUONYMUSES. 


To  succeed  in  striking  the  variegated  forms  of  Euonymns^  the 
rare  advised  by  Mr.  W.  Bardney  at  page  240  may  be  necessary ; 
but  E.  japonicns,  the  commonest  of  the  evergreen  kinds,  can  be 
increased  much  more  readily,  as  the  following  will  show. 

Some  years  ago  short  pieces  were  taken  off  with  a  heel  in 
October  sufficient  to  fill  two  large  handlights.  They  were  inserted 
in  sand,  well  watered  once,  kept  shaded,  and  efficiently  protected 
from  frost.  By  the  following  May,  with  no  other  care,  tney  were 
all  rooted  and  erowing,  and,  being  hardened  off,  were  planted  in  a 
nursery  bed^tne  commencement  of  June.  They  were  shaded 
there  too  for  a  fortnight,  and  by  the  end  of  September  were  good 
plants. 

It  is  well  to  state  that  plants  of  that  age  require  protection 
from  frost  daring  their  first  winter,  so  far  as  to  prevent  the  soil 
being  frosen.  Careful  mulching  is  sufficient  protection  against 
ordinaiy  frost — ^A.  B. 


hebbaceous  plants. 


The  great  glory  of  my  herbaceous  border  I  think  culminates 
in  the  end  of  June  and  on  into  July,  when  the  grand  masses  of 
Delphiniums  are  in  full  flower,  some  Lilies  are  in  their  prime, 
and  certain  other  plants  have  not  yet  passed  away  ;  and  it  is  for 
this  reason  that  I  do  not  at  all  agree  with  the  prudery  that  banishes 
CTcrything  from  the  border  but  hBidj  perennials.  The  gaps  that 
are  made  by  bulbs  which  have  died  down  and  herbaceous  plants 
which  have  died  off  I  do  not  hesitate  to  fill  up  with  Geraniums, 
annuals,  kc,  1  can  thus  secure  a  certain  gay  appearance  to  the 
border,  which  I  think  is  impossible  when  only  herbaceous  plants 
are  issued.  DMd  stools  of  Belphiniams  and  flowerless  stems  of 
Lilies  do  not  tend  to  make  a  border  pleasant  to  look  on,  and 
therefore  I  tiiink  that  it  is  perfectly  allowable  to  supplement  them 
with  other  plants.  Single  Dahlias  come  in  usefully  if  sparingly 
used,  and  the  slugs  have  this  year  taken  very  good  care  that  I 
should  not  have  too  many  of  them  ;  and  although  I  am  not  at  all 
likely  to  be  run  away  with  by  the  fashion  which  now  prevails 
regarding  them,  I  yet  think  that  they  are  very  useful,  if,  how- 
ever, it  is  attempted  to  increase  their  size,  their  usefulness  will  be 
greatly  destroyed.  Their  chief  value  is  for  cutting,  and  if  yon 
get  them  too  large  they  are  of  no  use.  The  white  one,  of  which  so 
much  has  been  said,  I  do  not  care  a  rush  about    It  is  not  nearly 


so  good  as  the  white  Japanese  Anemone,  and  that  is  good  enough 
for  me. 

My  chief  herhaoeons  border  is  about  100  feet  long,  and  this  I 
have  for  the  first  time  edged  this  year  with  the  pretty  little  Cam- 
panula pumila  lUba.  I  planted  it  amongst  the  Crocus  early  this 
year,  and  it  has  now  made  my  border  very  pretty,  as  it  is  full  of 
bloom  with  its  pure  little  white  bells,  and  will  form  a  pretty 
carpet  through  which  the  Crocus  will  push  their  way.  At  the 
back  I  have  had  some  g^rand  masses  of  Lilies — testaceum  with 
stems  6  feet  high ;  the  lovely  old  white  L.  candidum  ;  the  common 
Tiger  Lily,  bold  and  good  ;  while  in  the  front  there  have  been 
some  other  kinds  recently  planted,  which  I  fear  the  wet  winter 
did  not  suit,  such  as  Humboldtii,  superbum,  Michauxii,  Leichtlinii, 
and  BatemaniiB.  I  had  a  fine  mass  of  the  old  Orange  Lilv  last 
year,  but  this  season  it  has  not  flowered,  and  looks  altogether  in 
a  veiy  dilapidated  condition,  I  imagine  owing  to  the  wet  Some 
of  these  have  flowued,  but  so  small  as  hardly  to  be  deserving  of 
being  noticed.  I  am  hopeful  that  another  year  they  may  do 
better.  Bat  I  think  the  chief  glory  of  this  border  has  been  a 
magnificent  plant  of  Campanula  pyramidaJis,  white.  I  had  it  in 
a  pot  and  planted  it  out  early  this  year.  It  has  thrown  up  about 
a  dozen  flowering  stems  varying  in  height  from  3  to  5  feet,  and 
ouc  mass  of  flower  from  the  very  bottom.  Nothing  can  be  more 
beautiful  than  the  mass  of  snow-white  blossoms  standing  so  grandly 
up  above  the  foliage  and  the  surrounding  plants.  It  is  truly 
what  some  have  described  it — a  noble  pl^t  I  have  had  also 
here  a  very  common  bulb  which  I  have  never  flowered  before — 
Omithogalum  arabicum,  but  which  is  certainly  deserving  of  more 
extended  culture.  It  is  much  prettier  than  the  common  Star  of 
Bethlehem,  taller  in  growth,  pure  white,  with  a  black  spot  in  the 
centre  of  the  flower.  Another  white  flower  very  useful  for  cutting 
is  the  old  Achillea  Ptarmica  fl.-pl.,  which  indeed  is  almost  a  weed, 
as  it  runs  so  far  under  ground  and  the  clump  requires  taking  up 
every  year.  I  see  a  correspondent  mentions  this  as  being  in 
flower  ten  months  in  the  year.  Surely  this  is  a  mistake.  It  does 
not  come  above  ground  until  March,  nor  commence  to  flower  until 
May.  Nor  must  I  forget  the  delightful  Gypsophila  paniculata,  of 
which  I  have  now  a  large  bush  with  its  light  cloudy-looking 
blooms  which  make  it  so  valuable  for  the  upper  part  of  a  stand 
for  the  table,  giving  that  lightness  which  is  so  desirable  and  so 
-seldom  achieved.  Anemone  Honorine  Joubert  has  flowered  early 
this  year,  and  will  doubtless  continue  for  weeks  to  come,  and 
contrasts  well  with  Lychnis  chalcedonica  flore-pleno  close  by. 

Of  yellow  flowers  I  have  had  several  of  the  Hypericums,  some 
of  which  are  very  pretty.  H.  olympicnm  is  a  dwarf-git>wing 
kind,  while  the  old  garden  flower  H.  oalycinum  is  always  showy 
and  interesting.  I  had  also  two  Senecios  which  ought  certainly 
to  go  into  the  Index  Expurgatorins  of  herbaceous  plants.  I 
received  them  under  the  names  of  empetrifolium  and  asterifolium ; 
but  whatever  their  names  may  be  they  are  unworthy  of  a  place, 
as  the  common  Ragworts  of  our  lanes  and  fields  are  much  brighter 
and  prettier.  Bupthalmium  salicifolium  is  a  very  hardy  and 
bright-flowered  plimt,  and  its  blooms  are  very  Valuable  for  cutting. 
There  is  also  a  pretty  little  Coreopsis  tennif olia,  interesting  from 
the  fact  that  it  is  a  perennial. 

Blue  flowers  were  not  so  plentiful  with  me  as  during  June, 
when  the  Delphiniums  were  so  fine.  A*  few,  however,  of  these 
were  in  fiower ;  while  large  masses  of  Echinops,  though  hardly 
elegant  in  form,  were  yet  by  their  pleasing  colour  very  attractive. 
Aster  alpinus  can  hardly  be  called  a  blue  flower ;  still  there  is  a 
grey  shade  in  it  which  makes  it  desirable  as  a  contrast 

The  rockery  at  this  season  does  not  present  many  objects  of 
interest  There  is,  however,  in  flower  the  charming  little  Andro- 
sace  lanuginosa,  one  of  the  hardiest  and  most  easily  grown  of  this 
pretty  tribe.  I  see,  moreover,  that  A.  camea  and  A.  carnea  eximea 
have  well  established  themselves,  so  I  hope  to  see  good  blooms  of 
them  by-and-by.  Dianthus  Seguerii  is  pretty  and  interesting  for 
its  flowers  after  all  the  other  Dianthi  have  ceased.  Campanula 
pulla,  too,  lasted  on  well  into  July,  and  I  doubt  if  there  be  amongst 
this  very  numerous  class  any  prettier  representative  of  it  tlun 
this. 

There  is  one  plant  which  has  been  a  puzzle  to  me.  I  received 
the  seed  from  a  young  friend  in  Cuiada,  and  on  flowering  it  proved 
to  me  the  white  variety  of  Verbascum  Blatta  ;  but  I  was  assured 
by  an  eminent  botanist  that  I  must  have  been  mistaken,  as  it  was 
not  indigenous  to  Canada,  although  my  friend  assured  me  that  it 
came  up  on  every  piece  of  waste  ground.  Is  it,  then,  one  of  those 
cases  in  which  an  introduced  plant  has  taken  the  place  of  the 
indigenous  plants  ?  It  seeds,  indeed,  in  sufficient  quantities  to 
fill  up  a  whole  country  side,  and  it  may  possibly  have  thus  esta- 
blished itself.  It  grows  to  a  height  of  6  feet  and  more,  and  is 
pretty  enough  in  moderation  ;  but  it  must  be  carefully  watched, 
or,  like  Borage,  it  will  seed  itself  all  over  the  garden. 
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The  HtUe  Paquerette  Boaei  keep  eonltiiiuJly  in  flower  in  the 
border  end  cannot  be  too  highly  recommended,  as  they  flower 
from  the  beginning  to  the  end  of  rammer.  I  have  said  nothing 
about  Phloxes  and  Pentstemons,  bat  they  of  oonise  occupy  a 
prominent  place  jast  now  ;  and  as  I  look  oat  on  my  borders  gay 
with  the  flowers  I  have  mentioned  (save  the  Lilies,  which  haye 
many  of  them  ceased  flowering),  and  with  plants  of  Geraniums 
of  yarions  coloars,  and  the  fine  foliage  of  Marshal  McMahon, 
with  annaals  snch  as  Sweet  Saltan,  and  fragrant  with  rows  of 
Sweet  Peas  and  Lavender,  and  with  Stocks  and  Mignonette,  I  can 
feel  perfectly  satisfied  witb  my  little  plot ;  and  am  not  in  the 
least  enyioos  of  some  of  my  richer  neighbonrs,  whose  parterres 
are  glowing  with  crimson  and  gold,  or  with  carpet  beds  laid  oat  in 
sach  artistic  devices  as  coats  of  arms  and  butterflies,  while  not 
a  breath  of  sweet  odours  comes  from  acres  of  these  brilliant  poly- 
chromes. Everyone  to  their  taste,  but  my  experience  of  this 
spring  and  summer  has  only  conflrmed  me  in  my  preference  for 
the  mixed  borders. — D.,  Deal. 


INTERNATIONAL  POTATO  SHOW. 

SSPTEMBXR  20th  AKD  21  ST. 

Yrsterdat  the  annual  Exhibition  of  Potatoes  was  opened  as  usual 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  Sydenham,  an  extensive  and  excellent  display 
of  these  useful  vegetables  being  proyided.  Both  in  numbers  and 
quality  the  exhibits  compared  very  favourably  with  those  at  some 
shows  in  preceding  years,  the  competition  beiag  very  keen  in  all  the 
leading  classes,  as  is  shown  by  the  numbers  given  under  each  of  the 
classes  in  the  foUowiug  brief  report.  Two  hundred  and  seventeen 
collections  were  steged  in  competition,  comprising  over  1800  dishes, 
or  a  totel  of  12,000  tubers,  these  numbers  being  exclusive  of  the 
numerous  large  collections  staged  by  nurserymen  not  in  competition. 
After  the  judging  was  completed  a  luncheon  was  held  in  the  Marble 
Hall,  Mr.  Alderman  de  Keyser  presiding  in  the  unavoidable  absence 
of  the  Lord  Mayor. 

The  following  is  a  list  of  the  prizewinners  and  the  names  of  the 
principal  varieUes  shown  in  the  respective  classes  :^Twenty-four 
varieties  of  PoUtoes,  distinct,  nine  tubers  of  etch  (open).  All  the 
prizes  in  this  class  are  given  by  the  Crystel  Palaoe  Company,  who 
contribute  thirty  guineas  towards  the  Exhibition.  Twelve  collections 
were  staged.  First,  Mr.  W.  Ellington,  West  Bow  Gardens,  Soham,  with 
large,  even,  and  handsome  samples  of  Queen  of  the  Valley,  Biesee's 
Prolific,  Carters'  Eight  Weeks,  International  Kidney,  Vicar  of  Lale- 
ham,  Blanchard,  Adirondack,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Co  vent  Garden  Per- 
fection, Schoolmaster,  Matehless,  WMte  Emperor,  Triomi^,  Early 
Eing,  Beading  Eusset,  Wlltehire  Snowflake,  Grampian,  Sector  of 
Woodstock,  Mr.  Bresee,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Prizetaker,  Pride  of 
America,  Tifties  Annie,  and  Early  Border.  Second,  Mr.  Thos.  Pick- 
worth,  Loughborough,  also  with  a  fine  collection  ;  the  tubers  rather 
smaller  but  very  even  and  clean.  Third,  Mr.  H.  S.  Gribble,  Canon 
Hill  Gardens,  Maidenhead.  Fourth,  Mr.  William  Finlay,  Wroxton 
Abbey  Gardens,  Banbury.  Fifth,  Mr.  W.  Kerr,  Dvgavil,  Dumfries ; 
and  sixth,  Mr.  James  Caunce,  Winmarleigb,  Ganteng. 

Eighteen  varieties  of  Potatoes,  distinct,  nine  tubers  of  each,  open 
to  noblemen's  and  gentlemen's  gardeners  only,  and  the  awards  to  be 
made  by  three  gentlemen's  gardeners,  not  competitors.  All  the  prizes 
in  this  class  are  given  (in  medals,  plate,  or  money)  by  Messrs.  Sutton 
and  Sons,  seedsmen.  Beading.  Eighteen  eollections^f  irat.  Mr.  James 
Matthews,  Woodstock  Park  Gardens,  Sittingbonme,  who  nad  a  most 
creditable  collection,  eomprising  Beauty  of  Kent,  Pride  of  America, 
Holbom  Favourite,  Beading  Abbey.  Superior,  Magnnm  Bonum, 
Triumph,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Adironoack,  Buttons'  first  and  Best, 
Beauty  of  Hebron,  Bedfont  Prolific,  Pride  of  Ontario,  Early  Gk>odrich, 
Trophy,  Wiltohire  Snowflake,  Beading  Busset,  and  Myatt*s  Ashjoif. 
Second,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  Eydon  Hall  Gardens.  Byfield,  nis  best  being 
Triumph,  Beading  Basset,  International  Kidney,  Mr.  Bresee,  and 
Jackson's  Improved.  Third,  Mr.  B.  West,  Northlands,  Salisbury, 
very  dose  in  qnality  ;  fourth,  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble ;  fifth,  Mr.  W.  Finlay ; 
sixth,  Mr.  W.  Skarratt,  WooUey  Firs,  Maidenhead  Thicket. 

Twelve  dishes  of  Potatoes,  to  consist  of  six  English  and  six 
American  varieties,  distinct,  nine  tnbers  of  each,  open.  The  first 
mixe  m  this  class  is  aiven  by  Messrs.  Bliss  k  SonSySeedsmen,  New 


Kidney.  Matehless.  Ashtop  Flnke,  Queen  of  Valley,  International, 
Bose,  iBangOf  Fluxes,  Trophy,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Amazon  Queen, 
Triumph,  and  an  unnamed  variety.  Second,  Mr.  B.  Dean,  Banelagh 
Boad.  Ealing,  with  a  very  beautiful  collection  of  clean  even  tnben. 
Third,  Mr.  w.  Ellington  with  large  samples.  Fourth.  Mr.  H.  A. 
Gribble  ;flfth,  Mr.  W  Finlay  ,*  sixth,  Mr.  Joseph  Batt,  Little  Church 
Street)  Wisbech. 


Six  dishes  of  Potatoes,  dlstinot  varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each,  open. 
The  first  prise  in  this  class  is  given  by  Vice-President  James  Abbiss, 
Esq.,  J.P. ;  the  second  by  Vice-President  L  Fawell,  Esq.,  4,  St.  Paul's 
Churchyard,  London j  the  third  by  William  Holloway,  Esq.,  &  8t^ 
Paul's  Churchyard,  London.  Twenty-one  collections.— First,  1^.  J. 
Pickworth  witn  a  neat  collection,  comprising  Beading  Basset,  Ashtop 
Fluke,  Woodstock  Kidney,  Blanchard,  Grampian,  and  IntemationaL 
Second,  Mr.  W.  Finlay  with  a  collection  very  close  in  merit  to  the 
preceding.  Third, Mr.  J.  Tooley,  Newland,  Banouir ;  fourth,  Mr.  F.  J. 
Hart,  Ospringe  Boad,  Faversham  ;  fifth,  Mr.  G.  Akhurst,  gardener  to 
the  Bev.  J.  Brama,  Faversham. 

Four  dishes  of  Potatoes,  the  largest  and  handsomest,  six  tnbers  on 
each  dish,  of  any  variety.  All  the  prises  in  this  class  are  offered  by 
Messrs.  Barrison  k  Son,  seedsmen,  Leicester.  Ten  collections.— First, 
Mr.  J.  Pickworth  with  four  dishes  of  International  even  and  large. 
Second,  Mr.  W.  Ellinffton  with  extremely  large  samples  of  Queen  of 
the  Valley.  White  Elephant.  SUverakin,  and  IntemationaL  Third, 
Mr.  H.  K  Gribble ;  fourth,  Mr.  C.  Osman.  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Three  dishes  of  white  round  Pototoes,  distinct  varieties,  nine  tubers 
of  each,  open.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  is  given  by  James  Wright. 
Esq.,  Falkirk,  N3. ;  the  remainder  are  ffivenby  the  Amies'  Chemical 
Manure  Company,  76,  Mark  Lane,  London,  'rhirteen  collections.— 
First,  Mr.  B.  Dean  with  Bedfont  Prolific,  Porter's  Excelsior,  and 
Model — ^very  even  and  good.  Second,  Mr.  W.  Ellington  with  Bed- 
font  Prolific,  Schoolmaster,  and  Porter's  Excelsior.  Third,  Mr.  W. 
Kerr.  Fourth,  Mr.  Oliver  Goldsmith,  Polesden  Laoey,  Dorung ;  all 
showing  veiy  neat  samples. 

Three  dishes  of  colonrsd  ronnd  Potatoes^  distinct  varieties,  nine 
tubers  of  each,  open.  The  first  prise  in  this  class  is  given  by  Mr. 
Bichard  Dean,  seed-grower.  Ealing  and  Bedfont,  London.  Nineteen 
collections. — First,  Mr.  J.  Pickworth,  with  large  samples  of  Beading 
Busset,  Blanchard,  and  Queen  of  the  Valley.  Second,  Mr.  F.  Miller, 
Northdown,  MargatejWith  Vicar  of  Laleham,  Blanchard,  and  Beading 
Busset,  very  good.    Third,  Mr.  B.  Dean :  fourth,  Mr.  H.  E.  Gribble. 

Three  dishes  white  kidney  Potatoes,  distinct  varieties,  nine  tubers 
of  each,  open.  The  first  prize  in  this  class  is  given  by  Messrs.  Thos. 
Gibbs  t  Co.,  seedsmen,  Piccadilly.  Seventeen  collections.— First,  Mr. 
B.  Dean  with  Woodstock  Kidney,  Edgeoote  Seedling,  and  Inter- 
national. Second,  Mr.  F.  Miller  with  Jackson's  Improved,  Yorkshire 
Hero,  and  Woodstock  Kidney.  Third,  Mr.  H.  E.  Gxibble :  fourth,  Mr. 
W.  Ellington. 

Three  dishes  of  coloured  kidney  Pototoes,  distinct  varieties^ine 
tubers  of  each,  open.  The  first  pnse  in  this  class  is  given  by  Vioe- 
President  Shirlejr  Hibberd,  Esc.  Thirteen  collectionsw— First,  Mr.  B. 
Dean  with  American  Purple,  Mr.  Bresee,  and  Beauty  of  Hebron.  Se- 
cond, Mr.  W.  Ellington  :  thbrd,Mr.  F.  MUler ;  fourth,  Mr.  G.  Akhurst. 

Best  two  dishes  of  Potatoes,  to  consist  of  one  dish  of  Snttons' 
First  and  Best,  and  one  dish  of  Buttons'  Magnum  Bonnm,  nine  tubers 
of  each.  Ail  the  prizes  in  this  and  the  next  class  aie  given  by 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  seedsmen.  Beading.  Eight  collections.<"- 
First,  Mr.  W.  Finlay  with  Snttons'  First  and  Best  and  Magnum 
Bonum.  Second,  Mr.  B.  Stowe,  Kimbolton,  St.  Keot's ;  third,  Mr.  J. 
Matthew,  Woodstock  Park  Gardens,  Sittingboume  ;  fourth,  Mr. 
Boss,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Newbury,  all  staging  very  even 
clean  tubers. 

Best  two  dishes  of  Pototoes,  to  consist  of  one  dish  of  Buttons' 
Beadine  Abbey,  and  one  dish  of  Buttons'  Bed-skinned  FlourbaU, 
nine  tobers  of  each.  Six  dishes.— Firsl^  Mr.  G.  Akhurst  with  larse 
tubers  ;  second,  Mr.  W.  Finlay  ;  third,  Mr.  T.  Pickworth j  and  fonrtn, 
Mr.  P.  Cornish,  The  Shrubbery,  Enfield.  Best  dish  of  Sf^oofanaster 
Pototo,  nine  tubers,  open.  All  the  prises  in  this  class  are  given  by 
Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Boyal  Nurseries,  Slough.    Tliirteen  dishc 


First,  Mr.  W.  Kerr  with  beautiful  even  tubers  of  moderate  size ; 
second.  Mr.  C.  Osman;  third,  Mr.  W.  Ellington;  fourtii,  Mr.  P. 
ComiBQ. 

Best  dish  of  Pototoes,  new  varieties  in  commerce,  not  oiteed  to 
the  public  before  season  1882,  nine  tubers,  open.  All  the  prizes  in 
this  class  are  given  by  Messrs.  Hooper  k  Co.,  seedsmen.  Covent 
Garden,  London.  Thirty-five  collections.— First,  Mr.  F.  MUler  with 
handsome  specimens  of  Beading  Busset  Second,  Mr.  P.  McEinlay, 
Headly  Lodge,  Penge,  with  the  same  variety,  and  he  was  also  thim 
with  Buttons'  Prizetoker;  Mr.  W.  Ellington  being  fourth  with 
Beadhig  Busset :  fifth.  Mr.  W.  Kerr  with  Queen  of  the  South  ;  and 
sixth,  Mr.  T.  Pickworth  with  Beading  Busset 

Nine  dishes  of  Pototoes,  distinct  varieties,  nine  tubers  of  each,  open. 
All  the  prizes  in  this  class  are  given  by  Mr.  C.  Fidler,  BoMung. 
Twenty  collections— First,  Mr.  J.  Hughes,  gardener  to  Col.  Oartwright, 
Byfield,  who  had  even  samples  of  Beauty  of  Hebron,  Purple  Ashleaf, 
Adirondack,  Manhattan,  Porter's  Excelsior,  Beading  Busset,  Blan- 
chard, Queen  of  the  Valley,  and  International.  Second,  Mr.  C.  Hott, 
Wakefield  Park  Gardens,  Mortimer,  with  Purple  Kidney,  Surprise. 


Faversham. 

In  the  classes  for  seedling  varieties  not  in  commerce  the  entries  were 
numerous,  but  when  our  reporter  left  the  Exhibition  only  the  follow- 
ing had  been  certificated .- — 

Beeordtr  (Dean)w— A  seedling  whito  kidney  from  American  Bueceae 
crossed  with  Woodstock  Kidney.  Of  neat  even  shape,  few  eyes,  and 
very  regular ;  yrbxtty  and  of  moderate  size. 


mm 


i  carlj  coloured  kidney ;  a 

._  _._  ._.      k  dmirded  Beedlina;.    Bkin 

rough,  doll  red,  inGllning  to  white ;  (otm  ronndiBh,eTen,Md  fiwejee. 


!»  ^MiM  (Fenn).— A  white  ronnd ,  „,,j  „„_,  .-..>:,,,» 

dOM  between  Tnmer'B  Union  Bonod  and  Bhntfoid  Seedling.     Of 
moderate  sice,  bat  eTen  uid  of  good  form. 

Sir  Walitr  Saleish  (HoM).— A  seedling  (rom  Excelaior,  white,  round, 
■sd  of  good  form, 

IfiaoeUaneoaa  eiliibiti  were  muoerotu.  Menn.  Sutton  i  Son*. 
Buding,  bM  a  Teij  ezttodTe  mod  lundwme  ooUecUon  of  Eogliih 
and  Amerleait  Potaton,  Tapi«*«titing  agreat  nnmber  of  varlstiea, 
krge  heaps  of  Beading  Boiirt,  Sattona'  Knt  and  Best,  and  Hagnam 
Bonom  being  (tagcd.  UettM.  Eaniaan  A  Bom,  Ldoeater.  had  alarge 
aoUeotion  of Potatoo,  oomprUiig  nnmeroiu  Tarletiet.  Mr.  H.  Dean, 
Ealing,  had  an  ezten^re  eoUwiUon  of  Potatoea,  aome  fine  Mmplea  at 
^heboni  Onions,  and  a  nunbeor  of  Fenn'a  leedlliig  Potatoaa.  Kewra. 
Webb  A  Bona,  Btonrbridge,  exhibited  a  lai^e  ooUeetion  of  handiome 
taben,  npnaendiw  otk  aBTin^-fiTe  Tailetiea.  H<a*n.  0.  Lee  and 
Sons,  Hammenmitb,  oontribnled  a  large  ooUeetion  of  vuietiea,  the 
tnbera  bainj  moctly  of  good  aite  ftod  eren.  Ur.I.  Laxton.OIrtford, 
Bedtoidahira,  aaot  aam^  of  hia  new  Eonner  Bean  (Hrtfoid  Giant, 
Selected  White  Spuiiah  Onion*,  and  White  Scanty  of  Hebroo  PoUto. 
Kr.  a.  Fidlar,  Beading,  had  a  large  ooUeotion ,  ■ '-  ■  ■ 
ing  a  nmnbei  of  the  beat  varied  and  IlcMn.  Oi 
heap  of  WUte  Elephant  Potato. 


Scanty  of 

mot  Poti ,_ 

I.  Oaniela  Bioa.  had  ■ 


the  object  of  tbe  operation  will  be  attained— t^,  the  pi«Teat!aB  of 
late  growths,  the  oonrersion  of  wood  into  tnit  bnde,  and  the 
UioroDgb  maturation  of  the  growth ;  bat  wllli  the  sodden  oollapM 
of  the  foliage  none  of  Ihoee  otn  be  effected. 

Treea  only  modentely  vlgorona  will  need  but  little  root-pmn. 
ing  to  eheok  the  tendencj  to  late  growth  and  eecore  the  thorough 
ripenlngof  the  wood.  In  any  case  It  most  be  done  with  indgment 
and  anited  to  Indiiidnal  teqoirementa,  remembering  that  it  it  not 
the  Kots  near  the  stem  of  the  tree  that  should  be  deUched,  bnt  those 
at  a  distance  of  not  less  ttian  one-third  the  dittance  the  tree  is  in 
height  or  extension  of  bead,  oalculating  from  the  item,  so  u  to  Bare 
aa  man;  as  possible  of  the  fibres  proceeding  from  the  root-stem  and 
encODiage  them  there. 

It  will  also  be  necessai?  to  discriminate  between  trees  that  are  of 
full  the  and  those  that  are  extending.  The  former,  haTing  shortor 
and  firmer  growth,  will  bear  more  serere  root-pmning  than  yoaag 
trees  with  fewer  and  more  sappy  growths.  It  the  growth  be  not 
completed  any  scTere  check  given  the  growth  of  yonng  tnea  will 
probably  cause  them  to  lose  their  points  or  die,  if  indeed  it  does  not 
cause  the  wood  generallj  to  ahrirel.  This  must  be  earetully  guarded 
against.  Another  example  of  the  need  for  cautious  proceeding  will 
be  present  in  the  Peach  and  Nectariue,  they  being  prone  to  make 
late  growth  and  have  the  shoots  more  sappy  in  late  summer  than 
most  other  tmit  trees.  These  shonld  be  operated  on  very  moderately 
at  Brat,  by  degree:  cnrtailing  the  supply  of  nutriment  to  check  freeh 
growth  and  yet  retain  tbe  foliage  for  the  benefit  of  the  wood  and 


BOOX-FBUHIKO  is  abeolatel;  neoessarj  to  insure  ttaialilj  ia  fruit 
tteee  confined  to  limited  space  and  formal  training  as  wall  trees, 
Mfdoiu,  espaliers,  i^iamldB,  and  bashes,  which  are  not  forced  into 
bnittolltess  b;  snmmer-praning  or  pinching.  From  the  abssnce  of 
tmit  in  thia  and  previous  seasons  tree*  have  made  much  forerlght  or 
breastwood,  tha  early  pruning  or  stopping  of  which  has  caused  a  mnl- 
tiplioity  of  subaeqaent  growths,  whidi  are  more  likely  to  be  followed 
by  a  late  growth  than  be  formed  into  spurs  or  fruit  buds,  especially 
if  the  autumn  prove  wet  and  sunless.  It  seems  that  in  planting  fruit 
bees  to  bs  (mined  fonnally  and  limited  to  space,  that  tbe  root  apace  la 
not  taken  into  oonsideration  so  as  to  insure  a  reciprocal  aotion  between 
the  head  and  roots  ;  cousequanUy  when  the  season  is  moist  the  roots 
extend  in  the  nnrestrioted  area,  often  of  loose  and  rich  soil.  The 
nutriment  absorbed  is  more  than  is  needed  tor  the  swelling  of  tha 
fntitand  the  formation  and  perfecting  of  growth  tor  future  crops. 
Pruning  in  cases  of  this  description,  instead  of  being  an  aid  to  fertility, 
iodnoea  late  growth,  and  Is  thus  practically  useless,  as  is  evidenced  by 
a  oambet  of  trees  in  gardens  which,  though  faultless  as  to  training 
and  to  outward  appearance  healthj,  are  conspionons  year  after  year 
for  sterility.  If  trees  can  be  induced  to  bear  toll  or  fair  crops  of  fruit 
there  is  littie  difficulty  with  them  either  as  regards  tbe  pruning  to 
keep  them  in  shape  or  insure  their  continued  fertility. 

Boot-pruning  ia  generally  postponed  nntdl  the  tall  of  leaf,  when  no 
change  can  occur  in  the  character  of  the  buds.  Thia  should  be  bomg 
in  mind  by  those  oontemptatiog  root-pruning,  as,  if  done  after  the 
leaves  fan,  a  year  most  elapse  before  any  tranitorniation  of  the  buds 
can  be  anticipated.  It  has  been  proved  that  root-pruning  practised 
■olBaienUy  early  in  tbe  autumn  or  late  snmmsr  to  check  any  tendency 
to  late  growth  may  cause  the  wood  buds  to  be  developed  into  fruit 
buds,  and  its  benefit  be  felt  in  the  ensuing  year.  To  effect  any  good 
for  next  season  it  must  be  done  during  tbe  present  month  caieFnlly 
and  judidonsly.  The  very  vlgorona  most  not  be  operatod  upon  so 
severely  as  those  that  are  moderately  vig<«ons,  as  the/  will  have 
larger  sap  vessels  and  be  likely  to  suSer  most  from  the  larger  eitent 
of  their  evspoiation  surface  when  the  supply  is  out  oft  j  hence  in  their 
case  a  root  or  two  ibonld  be  cat  at  a  time,  and  its  affect  seen  before 
proceeding  further.  If  thessverlngotafewrootadoeanot  canssaay 
drooping  of  tbe  young  sappy  growth,  or  only  slightly  under  powerful 
•OB,  then  a  few  laore  roots  may  be  cut,  and  at  the  same  time  any  useless 
•jva;  removed.  It  the  root^tmning  be  ao  carried  out  as  to  prevent 
any  tnrthw  growth  in  tbe  tteee,  bnt  not  to  the  eitent  of  causing  the 
•brlveUlng  of  the  young  shoots  or  tha  sswe  Sagging  of  the  foliage, 


Mdom. — Plants  jost  swelling  their  fruits  leqnin  attention  to 
guard  against  cacker  at  the  collar  and  in  the  old  growths,  fieshlj 
slaked  lime  being  applied  on  the  fint  appearance  of  canker,  rubbing 
and  pressing  it  wellintotheaffected  parts.  Bepeating  the  application 
if  it  becomes  neoeasary  will  arrest  the  further  progress  of  the  malsdj. 
As  regards  cracked  fmits,  the  best  preventive  is  a  leeseued  supply  of 
water  at  the  roots  and  a  drier  condition  of  the  atmosphere,  catting 
the  shoot  carrying  the  fruit  about  half  way  through  a  few  inchea 
lower  than  the  fruit  towards  the  collar  of  tha  plant.  Uaintain  a 
night  temperature  of  65"  to  70°  and  76°  in  the  day,  advancing  to  60° 
from  lun  heat,  increasing  to  8fi°  or  90>>  with  ventilation.  Bjringing 
must  only  be  practised  on  bright  afterooona,  and  then  early  and 
moderately.  Barlb  up  the  last  batch  directiy  the  fruit  commences 
swelling,  and  keep  the  laterals  closely  pinohed,  so  as  to  admit  all  the 
sun  possible  to  the  principal  growths.  The  foliage  of  plaote  in  pit* 
or  tnunee  shonld  seldom  be  damped,  and  water  at  the  coots  must  be 
given  carefully.  Apply  good  linings  to  the  bed  to  finish  off  the 
crop  as  soon  as  the  heat  is  found  to  be  declining,  and  close  early, 
employing  a  covering  over  the  light  on  cold  nights. 

Vina. — Vines  intended  to  ripen  theii  fruit  next  April  oc  early  in 
Uay  must  be  pruned  at  Once,  so  as  to  aftord  a  season  of  test  before 
commencing  to  force.  Clean  Che  glass  and  woodwork  thoroughly, 
painting  it  necessary,  so  as  to  have  it  hard  and  dry  before  closing  the 
honse.  Bemove  the  old  mulching  and  inert  surtaoe  soil,  and  supply 
good  loam  and  a  little  bone  manure.  This  annual  surfaoe-diessing 
euoourages  the  formation  of  surface  roots,  which  shonld  be  fed  in 
summer  or  during  tha  growth  of  the  Yinus  by  manurial  mulchingSi 
Istermediato  houses  will  now,  or  soon,  be  cleared  of  the  crop* ;  and 
it  the  wood  of  the  Tine*  is  not  thoroughly  ripe  fire  heat  ahould  be 
applied  in  the  daytime,  ventilating  freely,  turning  the  heat  oS  at 
night,  and  check  all  laleial  growth. 

Young  or  recently  planted  Tines  that  have  been  allowed  to  ramble 
ma/  now  have  some  of  tha  aurplua  growths  removed,  being  earef  nl  to 
retain  the  learaa  on  the  prinoipsl  rods,  maintaining  a  warm  dry  airy 
atmosphere  till  tbe  wood  is  brown  and  hard.  Late  Grapes  ought 
now  to  be  fully  ripe,  or  if  not  afford  a  eiiculation  of  warm  rather  dry 
ait  until  all  Docertainty  about  Ibeir  being  thoroughly  ripe  is  past, 
Blaek  Eunburghs  in  their  stages  of  ripening  shoald  also  have  a  Uttle 
fire  htat  In  tbe  daytime.  Thin-Skiuned  kinds  of  Grapes  will  require 
firequent  examination  for  decayed  berries,  damp  being  their  greatest 
en«ny,  whldi  tbonld  be  expelled  a*  much  as  possible  by  fire  heat  in 
tha  daytime  wbra  venUIatlbn  la  gfreo,  toniing  off  the  heat  at  night. 
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PLANT  HOUSES. 

Pelargoninms  of  the  Show,  Spotted,  and  Fancy  Tarieties  that  have 
been  shaken  out  and  repotted  and  placed  in  pits  or  frames,  should  at 
once  be  transferred  to  their  winter  quarters.  They  should  be  raised 
to  within  a  foot  or  two  of  the  glass,  allowing  plenty  of  space  between 
them,  and  when  the  shoots  are  8  or  4  inches  long  they  should  be  tied 
out.  Water  carefully,  only  giving  sufficient  to  keep  the  foliage  in 
good  condition  j  if  kept  wet  the  plants  root  badly,  and  too  much 
growth  in  the  leaves  is  induced.  Zonal  Pelargoniums  that  have  been 
some  time  flowering  should  be  encouraged  with  weak  liquid  manure, 
and  be  given  a  light  position.  Zonals  grown  in  6-inch  pota  for  winter 
flowering,  and  fully  hardened  by  exposure  to  the  sun  and  air,  should 
now  be  placed  under  cover.  Place  them  in  a  light  airy  house  or  pit, 
and  when  wanted  in  bloom  a  temperature  of  60^  at  night  should  be 
provided  them.  Solanums  that  have  been  planted  ont  must  now  be 
lifted  and  potted,  6  or  7-inch  pota  being  the  most  serviceable,  using 
ordinary  loam,  and  pot  firmly,  soaking  well,  and  place  on  the  north 
side  of  a  wall,  preferably  in  frames,  as  the  lights  can  then  be  placed 
over  them  when  there  is  danger  of  frost. 

Salvias,  Heliotropes,  and  other  greenhouse  plants  of  similar  cha- 
racter standing  outdoors  must  be  conveyed  under  cover  before  frost, 
assigning  them  a  light  airy  position  and  a  temperature  of  45°  to  60°. 

Encourage  Cyclamens  to  make  free  growth  in  an  intermediate 
temperature.  Chrysanthemums  should  be  finally  staked  and  trainedi 
the  ordinary  upright  bush  fashion  being  best  for  general  purposes, 
only  using  sufficient  sticks  to  keep  the  plants  in  form.  To  insure 
good  blooms  the  small  lateral  shoots  should  be  removed  from  the 
principal,  and  the  blooms  must  be  thinned  to  a  single  bud  to  ea«h 
shoot,  which  should  be  done  as  soon  as  they  are  large  enough.  Give 
plenty  of  liquid  manure,  and  if  green  aphides  attack  them  promptly 
apply  an  insecticide. 

Hyacinths,  Narcissuses,  and  Tulips  should  be  potted,  plunging 
them  in  a  bed  of  ashes  under  a  wall  where  protection  can  be  given 
from  frost,  and  allow  them  to  remain  there  until  well  rooted. 
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HONEY  EXHIBITION  AT  DUNDEE. 

The  East  of  Scotland  Bee-keepers'  Society  held  its  annual  Exhi- 
bition at  Dundee  on  August  dlst  and  two  following  days.  Notwith- 
standing the  unfavourable  nature  of  the  season  the  display  was  un- 
usually full  and  of  splendid  quality.  Many  of  the  leading  bee-keepers 
in  the  lowland  districts  were  unable  to  stage  a  single  exhibit,  but 
Uiose  from  the  interior 'and  highland  districts  came  forward  in  force 
with  large  and  well-finished  lots.  Altogether  about  2000  lbs.  of 
hone^  were  staged,  and  yrexj  class  was  well  competed  in.  The  most 
striking  exhibits  were  those  in  the  classes  for  the  most  artistic  dis- 
plays over  and  under  100  lbs.  Our  contributor,  Mr.  Baitt  of  Blair- 
gowrie, was  first  in  both  classes,  and  his  exhibits  were  justly  admired 
for  their  excellent  finish  and  tasteful  arrangement.  Part  of  the  same 
lots  took  two  first  prizes  at  the  great  Preston  Show  in  the  following 
week,  and  there  elicited  m&ny  comments  highly  flattering  to  Scottish 
bee-keepers.  Altogether  there  were  seven  entries  in  the  display 
classes,  and  in  all  the  quality  of  the  honey  was  very  fair.  The  poor 
taste  shown  in  the  arrangement  of  some  entries  where  shelves  and 
stages  were  relied  on.  received  a  check  in  the  awards  of  the  Judges 
in  favour  of  those  exnibiting  less  carpentry  work,  but  more  yariety  in 
the  size,  form,  and  decoration  of  the  sections  and  glasses  of  extracted 
honey. 

The  exhibit  of  D.  W.  Soutar  of  Tannadice  was  given  the  second 
place,  and  was  of  splendid  quality,  as  were  also  his  other  exhibits  in 
the  classes  for  single  supers,  sets  of  sections,  and  glasses  of  extracted 
honey.  His  80-1  b.  single  super  was  entirely  of  Heather  honey,  and 
has  never  been  excelled  at  any  previous  ^ow  at  Dundee.  It  had 
evidently  been  Kot  in  a  yery  short  time,  as  its  well-finished  parallel 
combs  were  of  the  most  delicate  quality.  Altogether  it  was  perfect  as 
a  single  super  with  one  exception — it  had  been  removed  so  suddenly 
from  the  hive  that  the  cut  cells  had  not  been  dried  up  by  the  bees. 

The  splendid  supers  exhibited  by  Richard  HacG-regorj  Inchznarlo. 
were  all  of  Heather,  and,  as  usual,  of  fine  colour  and  finish.  One  of 
his  supers  contained  a  very  beautiful  comb  of  Heather  honey  in  the 
form  of  a  heart  with  a  Latin  cross  in  the  centre,  the  interstices  being 
neatly  filled  in  with  Heather  blooms.  Hr.  MacOreger  was  first  as 
usual  with  his  extracted  Heather  honey,  as  G.  Camegifl  of  Mai^kirk 
was  with  a  fine  sample  of  Glover  honey.    Some  of  the  exhibits  in  the 


extracted  classes  were  very  dark,  and  gave  evidence  of  an  origin 
rather  animal  than  floral.  Considering,  however,  the  uncommon 
prevalence  of  aphides  this  season,  and  consequent  abundance  of  so- 
called  honejdew,  it  is  gratif  jintr  to  find  that  so  little  of  this  spurious 
honey  was  brought  forward.  Its  sale  can  only  damage  the  interests 
of  honey-producc-rs,  and  its  exhibition  should  be  strictly  discouraged 
by  judges. 

In  the  classes  fur  living  bees  the  Exhibition  was  unusually  full,  no 
less  than  ten  observatory  hives  being  staged,  containing  bees  of  four 
different  races— blacks,  Italians,  Cvprians,  and  Syrians.  Besides 
these  there  were  five  neat  nests  of  liumble  bees  and  one  enormous 
"  byke  "  of  wasps.  Several  of  the  observatory  hives  presented  novel 
features  in  the  direction  of  an  attempt  to  keep  the  combs  in  their 
natural  position  side  by  side,  while  rendering  them  capable  of  indi- 
vidual inspection.  The  one  exhibited  by  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Warden, 
accomplishes  this  by  having  the  hive  double  the  usual  height,  and  so 
arranged  that  the  padded  quilt  could  be  raised  to  the  toj),  and  any 
separate  frame  thereafter  lifted  to  a  position  open  to  inspection. 
That  of  Hr.  James  Lorimer,  which  was  entirely  of  glass  and  exhibited 
in  an  unfinished  state,  is  similar  in  principle  to  that  of  Neighbour. 

Mr.  Yalesian  Novitzky,  Pitlochry,  exhibited  a  beautiful  model  of 
a  Russian  log  hive  tenanted  by  ijigurian  bees,  and  having  a  card 
attached  explaining  the  method  of  taking  honey  without  destroying 
the  bees. 

In  the  hive  and  appliances  department  there  was  a  large  display 
and  keen  competition.  The  prize  for  the  best  hive  went  to  Mr. 
Morrison,  Bridgend,  Perth,  for  a  rather  expensive  hive,  presenting  no 
very  novel  features,  but  indicating  great  thoughtfulness  and  pre- 
caution un  the  part  of  the  maker.  In  extractors  there  was  keen 
competition,  those  of  Messrs.  Coghill  and  Kinnear  being  almost 
exactly  alike,  taking  first  and  second  places.  Both  admit  of  taking 
the  frames  as  they  hang  in  the  hive,  and  are  fitted  with  a  novel  set 
of  gearing.  They  are  marvels  of  cheapness  at  a  guinea.  Notwith- 
standing the  large  quantity  of  honey  staged,  and  the  difficulty  of 
transacting  business  in  such  crowds  as  always  visit  this  Exhibition, 
it  is  satisfactory  to  know  that  Mr.  Warden,  the  indefatigable  Secre- 
tar7,  was  able  to  sell  nearly  everything  entered  for  sale,  and  that  at 
fair  prices. 

The  Society  has  also  held  Exhibitions  this  season  at  Forfar  and 
Arbroath,  and  honey  shows  are  now  so  popular  in  the  district  that 
nearly  all  the  local  horticultural  societies  have  added  prizes  for  honey 
to  their  schedules. 


THE  BLACK  BEE  AND  RED  CLOVER. 

In  reply  to  a  query  by  "  Bast  Riding,"  it  \b  generally  con- 
ceded that  the  black  bee  is  noable  to  work  upon  the  bloom  of 
red  Glover,  although  when  other  flowers  are  scarce  it  may  be 
seen  encircling  the  bases  of  its  petals,  no  doubt  attracted  by  the 
Bcent  of  the  nectar  within.  The  ligula,  or  tongue,  of  the  Ligu- 
rian  is  slightly  longer  than  that  of  the  black  bee  and  more  hairy. 
This  fact  has  been  brought  to  light  by  numerous  experiments, 
notably  by  those  of  Professor  Cook.  A  simple  machine  has  been 
patented  in  America  for  measuring  the  length  of  the  bee*f  tongue. 
It  consists  of  a  yessel  covered  with  wire  cloth,  and  containing 
honey  or  syrup  placed  at  certain  distancea  beneath  the  gauge ; 
and  a  small  index  fioger  revolving  upon  a  circular  disc,  finely 
graduated,  denotes  the  length  of  the  tongue  when  sipping  the 
food. 

The  Ligurian  bee  can  work  to  a  certain  extent  upon  the  red 
Clover  bloom,  but  greatly  prefers  the  white.  Indeed,  in*  our 
experience  the  second  crops  of  the  red  are  those  which  are  chiefly 
visited,  and  we  remember  some  years  ago,  during  an  extremely 
cold  and  wet  summer,  that  the  red  Clover  crops  failed  to  pro- 
duce srad  in  all  the  country  around  the  neighbourhood  in  which 
we  had  some  dozen  stocks  of  the  Ligurian  bee  located,  with  one 
exception  only,  and  that  was  within  a  mUe  of  our  own  apiary, 
where  the  crop  produced  abundance  of  seed.  Upon  any  fine  day, 
say  in  August  or  early  September,  if  the  Ligurian  bee  exists 
within  a  distance  of  three  or  four  miles,  it  may  be  seen  bosily  at 
work  upon  the  red  Glover,  chiefly,  however)  on  the  smaller  blooms 
and  petals,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  the  first  cross  of 
hybrids. 

We  would,  therefore,  advise  "  East  Kidino  "  by  all  means  to 
carry  out  the  proposed  plan  of  introducing  the  Ligurian  variety 
of  the  honey  oee  into  the  neighbourhood,  since  it  is  far  more 
prolific  and  a  better  4ioney-gatherer  than  the  black. 


THE  DERBYSHIRE  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

SHOW. 

Am  interesting  and  useful  Exhibition  of  the  apiarian  industry  and 
its  produce,  promoted  bv  the  Derbyshire  Bee-Keepers*  Association, 
was  held  at  Derby  on  the  6th  and  7th  inst.,  in  the  grounds  of  the 
Derbyshire  Agricultural  Society.  The  President  of  uie  Assodation 
is  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  and  its  Vioe-Presidents  include  a  number 
of  the  leading  county  gentlemen,  who  take  a  practical  interest  in  bee 
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cnltnre.  The  Treasurer  is  Mr.  Walter  G-.  Copestake  of  Derby,  and 
the  Hod.  Secretary  Hr.  H.  Y.  Edwards,  Ockbrook,  Derby.  The 
present  Exhibition  is  the  first  one  of  any  importance  held  by  the 
Association.  This  being  so,  it  cannot  but  be  regvded  as  an  unquali- 
fied success.  The  hives  were  a  first-rate  collection,  constructed  chiefly 
of  the  plainest  and  most  economical  materials,  but  eridently  excel- 
lently adapted  for  rearing  purposes.  A  cheap  hive  made  from  old 
materials,  costing  altogether  2t.  B^d,  and  the  labour  of  which  was 
stated  to  be  only  four  hours,  was  shown  by  Hr.  W.  G.  Copestake, 
surgeon  of  Derby,  and  sold  during  the  Show.  The  show  of  honey 
was  considerably  larger  than  had  been  anticipated  from  the  badness 
of  the  year,  and  the  quality  seemed  splendid.  There  was  a  display  of 
appliances  for  extracting  the  honey,  which  attracted  considerable 
attention.  Hr.  H.  Y.  Edwards  showed  a  new  extractor  known  as 
**  Edwards'  Improved  Extractor,'*  which  holds  four  combs,  and  takes 
any  size,  from  a  ^  Woodbury  "  to  a  '*  Langstroth,**  and  is  fitted  with  a 
strainer.  The  price  is  80«.  Hr.  J.  B^t,  of  the  Witham  Apiary, 
Boston,  had  a  quantity  of  section  supers,  honey  extractors,  comb 
foundations,  and  other  appliances  on  view,  and  he  also  had  for  sale 
meet  of  the  standard  books  on  bee-keeping.  As  regards  the  bees, 
which  were  chiefly  contributed  from  the  county,  they  were  very  fair 
indeed  if  every  adverse  circumstance  is  taken  into  consideration,  and 
doubtless  next  year's  Show  will  be  a  considerable  advance  on  the 
present  one.  The  Judges  were  Hr.  B.  B.  Godfrey  of  Grantham,  and 
Hr.  Yates  of  Grantham,  both  of  whom  are  well  known  for  their 
intelligent  acquaintance  with  bee  culture.  At  intervals  during  the 
day  Hr.  P.  Cotton  of  Olney,  Buckinghamshire,  an  "  expert "  of  the 
British  Bee-Keepers'  Association,  gave,  outside  the  tent,  practical 
illustntions  of  manipulating  with  live  bees,  showing  the  best  methods 
of  driving,  making  artificial  swarms,  transferring  combs  from  straw 
skepe  to  Mr-frame  hives,  finding  aueens,  ^.  The  manipulations 
af^ded  a  gxeat  amount  of  information  to  visitors. 

LIST  OT  AWABD9. 
The  following  were  the  successful  competitors : — 

HONST. 

OlasB  1.— For  the  best  stock  of  bees,  of  any  race,  to  be  exhibited  with  their 
qneeD  in  observatory  hives.  First,  Bev.  W.  Humphries,  Long  Lane  Vicarage ; 
seooDd,  H.  T.  Bdwards,  Ockbrook,  Derby. 

Glaas  S.— For  the  largest  and  best  exhibit  of  super  honey»  the  prodaoe  of  one 
aplaiy  during  188S.    First,  H.  T.  Bdwards ;  second.  A.  B.  Rawlins,  Coalville. 

Class  S.->For  the  best  twelve  sections.  First,  H.  Y.  Bdwards ;  second,  Dr.  Ogle. 

Class  4.— For  the  beet  honey  in  the  comb.    First,  Isaac  Potter,  Spondon. 

Class  i.— Best  mn  honey  in  glass  jars.  First,  J.  Birtles,  Norton,  Sheffield  ; 
second,  W.  Kandby,  Hasland,  near  Chesterfield. 

HIVBS,  BTO. 

CUms  6.— Best  frame  hive  with  arrangements  for  summer  and  winter  use,  price 
not  to  exceed  10«.  M,  First,  C.  Foxon,  Croft,  near  Leicester ;  second.  Abbot 
Brothers,  Fairlawn,  Middlesex ;  third,  W.  Handby ;  fourth,  J.  and  G.  Haywood, 
Derby. 

Class  7.— Best  hive  made  by  a  oottager,  on  the  moveable-comb  system.  First, 
W.  ]^[andby ;  and  special  prise  given  to  J.  Brltles. 

Class  8. — ^For  the  cheapest,  neatest,  and  best  super  for  harvesting  honey  in  the 
oomb.    First,  Abbot  Brothers  :  second,  W.  Handby ;  third.  Abbot  Brothers. 

Class  S.^Best  oolleotion  of  hives  and  bee  f amltoie.  First,  J.  Best,  Witham 
Aflttry,  Boston ;  second,  J.  and  0-.  Haywood ;  and  special  prize  given  to  W. 
Handby.  

THE  HONEY  CROP  IN  AMERICA. 

Thb  outlook  for  the  American  honey  crop  of  1882  is  only  little 
better  than  that  of  1881.  New  York  State,  a  leading  honey- 
producing  centre,  will  run  short  of  its  general  good  average,  but 
this  deficiency  will  be  compensated  by  gains  in  Illinois,  Michigan, 
and  other  western  States  which  produced  less  than  nsual  in  1881. 
California  promises  a  quarter  of  an  average  crop  this  year,  against 
a  total  failure  in  1881.  This  will  constitute  the  snrplus  over  the 
quantity  of  honey  marketed  in  1881.  The  heavy  honey  year  wm 
1878.  The  crop  has  not  equalled  the  output  of  the  bees  since 
that  date.  Mr.  Joseph  M.  M'Caul,  who  has  just  returned  from 
a  Tisit  to  the  leading  bee-keepers  of  the  Golden  State,  states 
that,  placing  California's  crop  of  honey  in  1878  at  720,000  lbs., 
abont  a  quarter  crop,  as  above  stated,  may  be  looked  for  there 
this  season,  some  180,000  lbs.  The  taking-up  of  alternate  sec- 
tions of  land  in  California  for  grazing  and  allowing  sheep  to 
range  across  the  intermediate  plots  tends  to  destroy  the  blossoms 
on  which  the  industrions  bee  has  depended.  A  fire  swept  across 
a  county  or  two  in  Southern  California  two  years  ago,  and  idl 
▼erdure  was  destroyed.  This  discouraged  the  bee-keepers  as  well 
as  the  bees,  although  by  next  season  it  is  reported  that  blossoms 
wiU  be  fairly  plentiful  once  more.  This  explains  the  failure  of 
the  honey  crop  in  that  State  this  year.  But  th^  probability  of 
recurrences  of  fires,  together  with  the  grazing  trouble,  points  to 
the  steady  reduction  of  the  hooey  product  in  California,  unless 
measures  are  taken  to  cultivate  bee  food  in  the  canons  and  else- 
where, which  plan  is  meeting  with  serious  consideration  with 
-  California  bee-keepers.  The  fklling-off  in  the  honey  crop  in  New 
York  State  in  1881,  where  the  product  had  heretofore  been 
uniformly  large,  was  due  to  cold  weather  in  June  delaying  the 
bloMoming  of  plants.  Later  a  dry  season  continued  the  damage 
already  d^e,  so  that  the  western  States  alone  this  year  are  ex- 


pected to  present  average  crops.  New  York  and  California  being 
responsible  for  a  large  proportion  of  the  honey  produced  in  the 
United  States,  the  importance  of  knowing  the  situation  in  those 
regions  is  at  once  perceived. — (^IrUh  Fnrmen*  Oazette.) 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

M.  Mnlid,  Neuvillo-en-Ferrain,  Tourcoing  (Nord),  France. — List  of 
Strawberries^  Potatoes^  i^-c, 

BoulU>n  &  Paul,  Norwich. — lUtutrated  Catalogue  of  Garden  Appli- 
ancet. 

Robert  Parker,  Tooting. — CattxJogue  of  fferbaeeaut  Planttj  Fruit 
Treetf  <fc. 

Messenger  &  Co.,  Loughborough. — llUutraUd  Catalogue  of  Sorii' 
cultural  Buildings, 

H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent. — Autumn  Catalogue  of  Soft- 
wooded  Florist  Flowers, 


Cto  correspondents. 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '*  The  Editor  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (C.  L.  A  &m).^A  new  edition  of  the  "Fruit  Mannal "  is  in  oonrse  of 
preparation,  and  will  be  pnblished  before  the  next  fruit  season.  Mr.  W. 
Thomson's  "  Practical  Treatise  on  the  Oaltivation  of  the  Vine,"  price  5«.,  pnb- 
lished by  Messrs.  W.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  Edinburgh  and  London,  will  probably 
meet  yonr  reqnlrements.  The  **  Vine  Manual "  published  at  this  oflBce,  price  Zs^ 
poet  free  &i.  2d.,  also  contains  full  cultural  particulars,  (if.  J.  0.). — The 
**  (Jardener'tf  Dictionary  "  which  can  be  obtained  from  thia  office,  poet  free  8s.  Zd., 
appears  to  be  the  work  you  require ;  it  gives  a  Ust  of  all  the  most  important 
plants  in  cultivation,  with  a  brief  review  of  their  culture  and  other  useful 
information.  The  word  "noisette"  should  be  pronounced  noaset.  (O,  C.  8.). — 
**  The  Greenhouse,"  published  at  tids  office,  will  suit  you.  It  can  be  had  free 
by  post  for  ten  penny  stamps. 

Guide  to  Hampton  Court  (ii.  F.).—Tbe  guide  to  which  yon  refer  can 
be  procured  i^m  Mr.  Graham,  Snperlntendent,  Hampton  Ckrart  Gardens. 

Alexandra  PeAch  Failing  (IT.  ^4.).— This  variety  le  of  hardy  constitu- 
tion, and  the  failure  in  the  case  of  your  trees  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  stock 
being  unsuitable.  The  remedy  yon  propose,  however,  cannot  be  recommended, 
as  it  would  lead  to  results  even  more  injurious  to  the  tree.  The  beet  plan  would 
be  to  endeavour  to  procure  another  tree  on  a  different  stock. 

Shrubs  for  Shaded  Border  ( if <(kMl«n).— Common  Laurels  will  no 
doubt  succeed  the  best  in  such  a  podtlon  as  that  yon  describe,  and  the  Rreateet 
portion  of  the  border  should  be  planted  with  them.  In  addition,  to  diversify 
the  appearance,  a  few  plants  of  the  foUowIug  might  be  employed  :— Bnonjrmna 
eoropens,  L^cesteria  formoea,  Berberie  aquifolinm,  Berberia  Darwinli,  Ruscus 
acnleatuB,  Symphoricarpos  raoemoens,  and  for  the  fore  part  of  the  border 
Hypericum  oalyeinnm  will  succeed  well. 

Spruce  Firs  Dying  (OerWude  ZT.).— We,  too,  have  been  puzzled  as  to  the 
cause  of  death  of  many,  and  the  disfigurement  of  most  of  our  common  Bpmoe. 
The  affection  being  so  general  in  the  one  season  'nil!  scarcely  admit  any  weory 
of  parasitical  injury  being  entertained,  and  we  have  little  doubt  now  that  the 
iniury  is  from  the  effects  of  the  two  very  severe  winters  we  lately  experienced. 
~7e  advise  intending  planter*}  to  make  more  use  of  the  Douglas  Fir,  as,  although 
it  has  not  entirely  escaped  the  affection  alluded  to,  it  is,  as  far  as  our  experience 
goes,  hardier  than  the  common  Spruce,  and  of  much  quicker  growth. 

Treatment  of  Pelargonlnms  (8ol),—Yoia  do  not  say  whether  the 
Pelargoniums  are  of  the  Show,  Flmcy,  or  Zonal  types,  but  probably  they  are 
the  first-named.  If  that  is  the  case  the  most  likely  cause  of  the  leares  turn- 
iuff  yellow  and  falling  is  that  the  house  has  been  kept  too  cloee,  and  perhaps 
also  water  has  been  too  freely  supplied.  The  remedies  for  either  of  thes^evils 
are  obvious.  Should  the  plants  be  infested  by  aphides,  as  is  also  probably  the 
case,  fumigate  repeatedly  until  the  pests  are  destroyed.  When  the  growth  la 
thoroughly  ripened  is  the  best  time  to  cut  them  in  if  the  plants  are  too  large. 

Climb  in  g  Rosea  (J/.  C.  B.).—U  the  variety  that  has  been  already  employed 
succeeds  well  yon  cannot  do  better  than  replant  some  more  of  the  same.  To 
these  yon  may  add  any  or  all  of  the  following  according  as  a  large  or  small 
collection  is  required— Gloire  dei  Dijon,  Climbing  Devoniensis,  Brennus,  Cbarles 
LawBon,  Gh6nMoIe,  G^^ral  Jacqueminot,  Madame  Plantier,  Paul  Bicant,  Paul 
Yerdier,  A.madii,  Thoresbyana,  FeUdtA  Perp6tute,  and  the  White  and  Yellow 
Bankaiui  Roses.  The  beet  position  for  Tropsolum  speciosum  would  be  a  cool 
mcdst  wall  with  a  north  acpeot.  Frequent  forking  the  ground  and  burning 
tiie  roots  removed  is  the  only  way  to  exterminate  the  Bindweed. 

Watering  Vines  (J.  T.£L),— la  the  present  inue  of  this  Journal  are  several 
communications  from  praoticid  nrdeners  fully  corroborating  your  experience 
in  regud  in  supplying  water  to  vines  when  the  Grapes  are  colouring.    It  is 
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mtioaa  wirtertnR  tba  bori*r  tImd  the  Inilt  li  rlpgnJog,  bnt 
utnnia,  uid  thwa  ao  be  no  doobt  UnC  madaAU  (uppllu 
he  wood  ll  thoronghlj  mBtured.    Of  oonne  tbis  eipecUlly 


vood  ll  tborODgbly  mstund 
•  the  booee,  u  tboee  onte 


Roae*  for  Bnttouliolei  (IT.  W. 

too  lar^,  O^D^id  Jiuquemlnot  being 

T>det<«  th«  wQtd  be  Hlected.    1^, 

nnmber  of  .irletlM  loprewnted  by  one 
grow  UiMctul  NleL.  Ololra  de  Dijon. 


m  protected  If  needFul  durlar 
'  the  Teu  i»  Hidune  Bentd.  I 

™ne<^  Ukynud  afford  k  profmJ 


,—So  BoaH  mre  eqiut  lo  tbe  Teu  for 
pUble.    Hybrid  FBrpeluiI  Rom  ore 

leThen  on  a  pl.nt  «'cb  ot  iny  fltty 

plM«'o(«  fowvtrleliMHiui.lnriro 

dime  TriSe,  iiid  CUnhact  Hybrid. 
^phfiM  »nd  Ii»bell«  apniotio  iMrim 
imeilcSt.  JoKph.MatleVu.  Hootte, 


BftTe  year  pUnU  uid  crapa,  kd 
to  grow  Cnonnben  In  the  In 


bKBJ.,;;;;:  '"l 


n  published  on  tbLi  form  of  dlwLsc  jou  win  flpd  it  In 

^  -  "  yoa  do  not  poeeeflB  tblA  volumo  tbo  fnllowinff  Duml 

m  tbe  puWliSer  In  retnrn  for  3Jrf.  *aib.  uill  mswe 


GoTerlne  Vine  BoTdars  (J.  A 
■tartwl  on  the  Itt  of  Deeombar.  thoDid  > 
•Uy  u  tbej  u«  ot  glMS,  which  will  prov 


the  Utenl^  cloeo^  stopped.  Tbe  ihottmi  raiy  now  bo  plued  on  tbe  boidan, 
nhtcb  will  Kid  the  rlpeoiog  of  the  wood  hypisieollag  tbe  bordor  being  wtunted 
by  bniTy  nlni.  Too  mncb  bone  dostwooM  affect  tbe  Vlnei  Injurloatly  by 
Indndng  too  yigorom  it  growth,  but  It  li  more  btoly  the  border  ia  too  wet  ukd 
cold.    If  by  "  maRled  '  you  mraa  that  yon  employed  lomB  aobetuice  on  the 

■Sect  tba  Vines  Injurlonily,  u  too  mnob  UgbC  cumot  be  itBiinled  tbem,  ucept 
wbea  tbe  iun  li  very  powerful. 

BkBlatemlsliiB  La«TM  (V.).— Htuly  all  iMTei  may  be  ■keletonleed,  bat 

•eed  Teieeli  of  the  Winter  Cheny,  Henbua,  ud  Poppy  reqnln  a  lorlaJ^t  or 
three  waka  If  tha  wntber  be  hot.  Luree  el  Vicas  alutloa  (Indiambbei  Flanl) 
and  UagnoUa  giaDdlfloni  raquin  eeranl  monttu;  lean*  of  Um  lUlp  Tree, 
Poplar,  and  Ifaple  a  fortnight :  iHTea  at  U»  Holly  itnd  Iiy  two  or  tbna  waeka. 
Fenu  require  a  loni  tloie,  and  eo  do  tbe  learea  oE  BeRgan'  Bmom,  Batchen' 
Broom,  the Oiinge. Lemon. and  Camellia.  GreiUcare  miutbe  taken  In  cboo* - 
IOBUie>eana,attbaimalleetapeiikapoUaoiie.  UanT  mora  ilunild  bt  plaMd  In 
the  wats  tban  are  needed,  aa  not  more  (lUO  one  In  twvdtj'  «IU  be  parlKt. 
Tba  time  nqulred  dependi  OB  Uh  maUw.  Begtimen  •omiiie  than  too  •ood. 
The  laaTei  ^enld  be  nnt  Into  eoA  water  In  a  aouny  iltiiatim,  taUiig  an  that 
tta(T  an  corerad  Witt  wat«.  BVargnan  leaTc*  may  be  ikaMoBlaed  at  any 
time,  bnt  deoMuona  leaTei  not  betoi*  the  ead  ot  Job*  or  tagUudDg  ot  July. 
BMdmwIa  moitba  opnaWd  opoo  when  nearly  tip*.  When  quite  twdj  tor 
■kdctonlaiag  pnt  the  leana  Into  boiling  waur  to  lamOTC  tbe  oOenriTe  IBMII. 

... ... a —  '■'le  water.    Bmh  oB  tbe  pulp  with  ar»tharhardbnub. 

"■ *'-  which  ramofaa  tbe  palp  wilhoot 


a  Into  boUlnA  w 
n  lilotting  pe 


ITajuea  of  Plant*  (O.  0. 18.).— Tba  ipedi 
tot  Identiflcatfon.  (if.  J^.).-Tbe  fungi  eef 
^ampeatrlB.     C^-  ^-)- — li  Asplenli —  -"-"~ 


quite  laaaffldRit 

htoom^-AgarlcuB 

rWparom  ;  1,  Adlaotnm  animile;   J, 


OOTZHT  aUlDBII  UABEBT.— SKFTEHBin  VHB. 
Prices  wlthont  altantlon  generally,  Sent  Coba  only  excepted,  which  hare 
been  lelllnit  freely  at  a  good  advance.    AU  other  loodi  Arm. 


POULTRY  AMD   PIOBOS  CHROHIOLB. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OP  CLIMATE  ON  CDLTIVATIOH. 

In  eoQEideiing  thii  sabjaet  it  ia  onr  object  to  stAte  m  conciaelj 
&s  poaiible  the  effect  ot  climate  on  the  nicceMfal  prodoction  of 
the  planta  and  cereSils  which  are  chieSf  cnltiTated  ;  to  coniider 
the  agricultural  pracUcea  prevailing  in  variona  diitricta ;  alao  to 
point  oat  the  Tariatioiu  prerailing  in  the  rotations  of  cropping, 
the  Bjitem  of  cultiTation  and  manaring  ol  cropn,  which  are  tnole 
or  leu  inflnenced  b?  climate.  We  shall  endeavour  also  to  keep 
Bteadil  J  in  Tiew  thoae  other  elements  often  predominating  over 
those  of  climate,  and  are  principally  concerned  in  arranging  onr 
faiming  rotationt. 

It  will  be  found  in  all  part*  of  the  kingdom  that  the  demand 
for  certain  crops,  together  with  ample  snppliea  of  mannre,  render 
farming  ajslema  verj  much  alike  in  the  imniediate  neighboorhood 
ot  large  towns  and  ndlwaj  itationa.  Bnt  it  ia  principally  In  tha 
inland  disltlcts  where  the  teatnrea  ot  distinct  ajitema  are  the  moat 
noticeable  and  more  generally  adhered  to.  We  nsaallj  find  that 
tlioae  crop*  which  are  moit  caltivated  are  the  moat  soitable  to  tba 
•oil  and  climate.  Btill  there  are  maay  exceptions  to  this  practice, 
owing  to  what  maj  be  termed  the  econotoj  and  fieqnentlj  the 
necessities  of  ciopidDg.  For  instance,  Tnmipa  are  well  known  to 
thrive  beat  in  the  oooler  dimatea  of  the  kingdom  and  where  the 
rainfall  ia  mors  persiatent  As  it  is  fonnd  (he  climate  ot  Scotland 
and  the  western  coaotiei  of  BngUnd  are  more  saitable  for  the 
growth  of  Tnmipa  than  Norfolk  and  other  eastern  districts.  We 
have  often  thought  it  a  corioos  cirenmstsnce  that  Tnmip  enltnie 
ahonld  hare  commenoed  originally  in  tbe  eaatem  conntiea,  and 
then  become  a  more  important  prodnce  in  the  north  and  west. 
Still  it  ia  a  aingnlar  fact  that  in  no  part  of  Scotland  ia  a  fonrth 
part  ot  the  arable  land  devote)  to  the  cnllnre  and  growth  of 
Turnips  aa  ia  the  case  in  Norfolk.  It  !■  an  expensive  crop  to  onl- 
tivatc,  and  when  raised  to  inch  an  extent  as  one-fonrth  of  the 
arable  land  it  necessitates  a  correspondingly  greater  breadth  of 
tbe  higher-priced  oereala.  Bat  this  is  a  reaonrce  which  neither 
the  Scotch  nor  the  west  of  England  farmer  can  resort  to.  Strictly 
speakii^  they  cannot,  except  in  the  Lothians,  afford  to  grow  so 
large  a  breadth  ot  Tnmipa  as  the  Norfolk  farmer  on  acooont  of  not 
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being  able  adTantageously  to  grow  lo  large  a  breadtb  of  Wheat  or 
Barley,  which  have  for  a  long  period  been  the  most  Talnable  of  the 
cereal  crops.  Other  beneficial  products,  howerer,  sach  as  Pota- 
toes, intervene  and  enable  the  Scotch  farmer  to  pay  as  high  rent 
lor  land  of  equal  fertility  as  the  Norfolk  farmer. 

We  must  now  refer  to  what  chemistry  will  teach  the  home  farmer, 
for  thereby  he  can  learn  the  changes  which  are  enforced  by  the 
laws  of  climate  and  the  conditions  under  which  the  various  sorts 
of  plants  flourish  and  yield  their  different  products  in  the  greatest 
abundance  and  perfection.  It  must  be  understood  that,  other 
things  being  equal,  the  force  and  vigour  of  vegetable  growth  is 
laigely  in  proportion  to  the  temperature  of  the  atmosphere  and 
soil.  It  is  well  known  that  plants  grow  with  much  greater  rapidity 
in  summer  than  in  spring  in  tropical  countries  th^  in  temperate 
climates.  It  is  ascertained  that  the  higher  temperature  enables 
plants  to  assimilate  a  larger  portion  of  food  in  a  given  time. 
rlants  may,  therefore,  be  said  to  be  more  grateful  for  a  supply  of 
manure  when  applied  in  summer  than  for  spring  growth.  For 
instance,  the  vegetables  grown  by  the  market  gardener  are  said  to 
be  forced  by  manure,  because  the  ordinary  kinds  are  grown  during 
the  colder  period  of  the  year.  Again,  not  only  are  plants  enabled 
to  assimilate  a  larger  quantity  of  manure  during  the  summer 
season,  but  they  also  appear  to  have  much  greater  powers  of  ab- 
sorbing food  from  the  atmosphere.  This,  however,  may  arise  from 
two  causes,  as  it  is  assumed  that  ammonia,  a  most  fertilising  agent 
in  producing  vegetable  growth,  exists  in  much  greater  abundance 
during  the  warmer  season,  its  quantity  in  the  atmosphere  being  in 
a  great  measure  regulated  by  that  of  its  water  or  vapour,  which  is 
always  greatest  in  the  summer  season.  Another  cause  of  the 
greatest  power  possessed  by  plants  of  absorbing  ammonia  during 
warm  weather  is  attributed  to  the  greater  vigour  of  the  plants  ana 
their  enlarged  leaf  surface.  When  manure  is  abundant  and  culti- 
vation correct  the  fanner  shonld  endeavour  to  select  those  plants 
which  have  the  capacity  of  yielding  a  growth  or  cron  in  proportion 
to  the  quantity  and  quality  of  the  manure  appliea  ;  but  tnis  can 
only  be  fully  obtained  when  their  period  of  growth  continues 
during  the  summer  season.  For  instance,  we  may  state  that  these 
conditions  are  fulfilled  in  flood  meadows  and  those  under  irriga- 
tion, also  in  a  field  of  Cabbages  or  similar  vegetation,  for  both 
grow  well  as  long  as  the  temperature  is  suitable  for  vegetable 
growth,  and  both  possess  great  capacities  for  growth  under  liberal 
treatment.  It  may  also  be  noted  that  in  case  of  irrigated  meadows, 
even  in  the  early  spring  and  winter  months  when  ice  prevails,  the 
grass  will  grow  under  it  to  a  certain  extent  whilst  the  meadows 
are  in  flood,  for  the  simple  reason  that  the  temperature  is  higher 
under  the  ice  and  water  than  in  the  atmosphere  above. 

The  quantity  of  plant  food  to  be  obtained  from  the  atmosphere 
appears  to  depend  in  a  great  measure  npon  the  capacity  of  plants 
and  the  extent  of  surface  they  expose  in  the  form  of  healthy  and 
luxuriant  leaves  which  they  can  maintain  during  the  period  of 
growth.  Under  favourable  conditions  we  may  notice  tnat  grass 
and  the  Clovers  produce  a  continual  succession  of  leaves,  which 
renders  them  much  less  dependant  on  a  supply  of  food  to  their 
roots  when  derived  either  from  manure  or  natural  fertility  of  the 
soil.  Again,  take  the  case  of  the  natuial  vegetation  of  wood- 
lands, including  our  various  plantations  of  the  Fir  tribes,  which 
yearly  obtain  a  large  amount  of  sustenance  through  the  large  leaf 
surface  exposed  during  the  summer  months,  and  it  is  consequently 
seen  the  profitable  production  of  timber  trees,  although  planted 
npon  the  most  worthless  and  otherwise  useless  soil,  even  in  the 
highest  altitudes  and  most  exposed  situations.  With  regard  to 
our  forage  plants,  within  certain  limits  the  strength  of  vegetation 
relies  upon  the  temperature  if  a  due  supply  of  moisture  is  present, 
but  when  moisture  is  deficient  the  most  abnndant  supplies  of 
food  in  the  shape  of  manure  are  of  little  avail  in  promoting 

growth. 

It  is,  therefore,  to  be  noticed  that  much  of  the  skill  of  the  home 
&nner  as  well  as  farmers  in  general  consists  in  selecting  those 
plants  and  cereals  which  are  most  suitable  to  the  climate,  as  well 
as  in  adopting  those  special  modes  of  cultivation  which  tend  to 
oompensate  for  deficiencies  of  climate ;  and  with  due  observation 
the  »rmer  may  generally  rely  in  a  great  measure  upon  the  pro- 
ducts of  nature,  and  the  best  examples  of  cultivated  productions 
upon  any  particular  district  in  which  it  is  his  fortune  to  be 
plaoed.  For  instance,  the  blowing  sands  and  rocky  seacoasts  are 
occupied  by  those  species  of  grasses  which  can  resist  the  extreme 
aridity  of  the  strata  in  which  their  roots  are  working.  Again,  it 
is  only  on  deep  loamy  and  naturally  fertile  soils  that  the  finer 
and  more  luxuriant  grasses  flourish  in  dry  climates.  Deep-rooting 
plants  like  Lucerne,  Clover,  and  Sainfoin  are  less  under  the 
mfluence  of  drought,  and  are  necessarily  objects  of  culture  in  all 
our  driest  climates.  On  the  other  hand,  the  mora  rainy  districts 
of  the  west  of  England  render  them  spectollf  genial  to  the 


growth  of  the  shallow  and  surface-rooted  varieties  of  grass,  which 
are  consequently  an  economical  means  of  restoring  and  maintain- 
ing fertility  to  land  previously  exhausted  by  cropping.  Italian  Bye 
Grass  furnishes  an  excellent  and  practical  illustration  of  the  in- 
fluence of  climate,  and  it  may  also  be  said  to  be  the  cause  of  one 
of  the  peculiar  contrasts  between  the  rotation  of  Norfolk  and 
that  of  the  west  of  England  and  in  Scotland,  for  in  these  latter 
districts  the  climate  promotes  its  continuous  growth  throughout 
the  season,  whereas  m  the  drier  climates  of  the  eastern  and 
southern  counties  frequent  and  liberal  dressings  of  liquid  manure 
or  nitrate  of  soda  only  enable  it  to  produce  a  rapid  successional 
crop. 

Pasturing  seeds  successfully  for  two  years  is  another  system 
which  is  very  generally  adopted  with  success  as  a  means  of  re- 
storing fertility  in  Scotland  and  districts  of  the  west  of  England ; 
in  fact  such  a  practice  is  often  covenanted  for  in  leases,  and  is 
well  calcnlatea  to  maintain  the  productiveness  of  the  soil  and 
husband  its  resources.  It  must,  however,  be  considered  best 
adapted  as  a  system  or  rotation  upon  good  useful  loams  which 
can  maintain  the  herbage  in  a  growing  state.  There  is  a  point 
to  be  considered  by  the  home  farmer  in  this  matter,  which  is  to 
him  of  some  consequence.  Very  shallow  and  weak  soils  do  not 
generally  support  certain  grasses,  such  as  ordinary  Bye  Grass, 
the  second  year,  and  it  is  onl^  when  indigenous  varieties  appear, 
or  when  the  few  of  the  best  kinds  of  permanent  grasses  are  sown, 
that  the  produce  in  the  second  year  becomes  advantageous.  As 
pasturing  seeds  for  two  years  ought  to  be  regarded,  although  in 
a  lesser  degree,  as  a  substitute  for  improving  the  bmd  like  con- 
suming a  crop  of  Turnips  for  two  yeara  in  succession,  the  ad- 
vantage at  any  rate  is  found  in  its  requiring  no  expense  in 
manure  and  cultivation. 

CTo  be  oontinoedO 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABH. 

Horte^  Ldbour.'-^KW.  the  horse  power  and  also  that  of  steam  should 
still  be  continued  on  the  autumn  tillage  of  land  which  may  have 
eouch,  black  bent,  or  onion  grass  upon  it  wherever  the  land  is  not 
under  crop,  snoh  as  young  Clover  seeds  and  Clover  leas.  All  the  rest 
of  the  land  should  be  very  carefully  examined  to  ascertain  what 
weeds  exist  which  autumn  ullage  will  destroy,  whetJier  it  is  intended 
for  Mangolds,  early  Barley,  Potatoes,  Carrots,  Peas,  and  Beans.  We 
wish  especially  to  call  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer  to  the  advan- 
tage of  forking  out  g^ass  by  hand  labour.  If  there  is  but  little  of  it 
so  much  the  better,  and  it  should  not  be  allowed  to  remain.  It  is  no 
use  to  say  that  the  grass  is  but  little,  that  it  will  not  injure  any  crop. 
That  may  be  true  for  the  time  bein^,  but  it  will  be  sure  to  increase 
if  allowed  to  remain  while  the  land  is  under  crop,  especially  where  it 
has  been  liberally  manured.  There  is  no  plan  wnich  saves  so  much 
horse  labour  as  forking  out  grass  at  every  opportunity ;  for  instance, 
in  preparing  the  land  for  Potatoes.  During  many  years  we  never 
thougnt  of  giving  the  land  much  costly  tillage,  our  plan  being  after 
harvest  as  soon  as  the  stubble  Turnips  were  seeded  was  to  plough 
the  land  a  fair  depth  without  working  down,  and  after  about  two 
months  any  bunches  of  couch  which  ma^  have  started  were  forked 
out.  The  land  was  allowed  to  remain  without  working  during  the 
winter,  and  again  in  February,  carefully  forking  out  any  lumps  of 
couch  which  may  be  seen,  and  then  only  working  the  land  with  iron 
harrows  twice,  croesways  and  transversely,  just  ^fore  ploughing  and 
planting,  which  was  done  simultaneously,  the  manure  Deinf  strewed 
by  band  in  the  furrows  with  the  sets  at  planting  time.  We  always 
avoided  yard  or  town  manure,  because  the  laying-out  takes  time  and 
frequently  treads  the  land  and  tracks  it  in  adverse  weather,  seriously 
injuring  the  condition  of  the  land  for  planting.  Thus  it  will  be  seen 
that  the  actual  work  of  preparing  the  land  is  reduced  to  a  minimum, 
the  horse  labour  being  only  two  ploughings  and  five  harrowings,  and 
the  hand  labour  only  two  forkings  of  couch,  planting  the  sets,  and 
hand-strewine  the  artificial  manure,  guano  being  found  the  most 
snooeasful.  In  carrying  out  such  a  course  of  management  and  culti- 
vation our  farm  was  alwajrs  clean  ;  for  the  same  system  of  forking 
was  continued  under  all  circumstances.  We  never  employed  more 
than  four  horses  except  an  odd  horse  or  mule  to  each  hundred 
acres  of  arable  land,  and  yet  no  steam  cultivator  was  ever  required 
or  employed  on  the  farm,  no  regular  fallow  being  made  for  a  period 
of  twenty  years  except  for  Mangolds,  and  these  generally  were  grown 
after  stubble  Turnips  fed-ofE  by  sheep  in  the  early  spring  or  winter 
months. 

Sand  Labour, — The  labour  question  in  most  districts  is  fast  becom- 
ing a  very  serious  and  costly  aitair.  Education  appears  to  have  taught 
the  rising  ^feneration  of  the  labouring  classes  that  anything  is  better 
than  working  on  the  farm,  therefore  large  numbers  of  the  most  enter- 
prising youtns  are  employed  in  the  towns,  any  employment  being 
considered  better  than  agricnlturel  labour.  We  therefore  ask  the 
home  farmer  to  consider  how  the  habits  of  the  farm  labourers  can  be 
improved,  by  exciting  amongst  them  a  spirit  of  emulation  in  their 
various  departments  of  labour,  such  as  ploughing,  rick-building,  and 
thatching.  Within  our  recollection  there  used  to  be  labourers'  en- 
couragement societies  existing  in  nearly  every  district,  by  which 
prizes  were  offered  for  the  best  ploughing,  for  the  .best  ricxs  built 
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and  for  the  best  thatching,  and  awarded  to  men  who  formed  part  of 
the  staff  of  labourers  on  the  particular  farms  where  thej  worked, 
lianj  of  these  excellent  associations  have,  however,  fallen  Into  dis- 
use, and  very  unfortunately,  for  they  are  at  present  more  needed  than 
at  any  former  period.  It  is  now  not  only  more  difficult  to  f^t  labour 
properly  performed  on  the  land  of  various  kinds,  but  it  is  equally 
difficult  to  get  a  fair  day's  work  done,  although  the  wage  is  higher 
than  it  has  ever  been  before,  and  which  wage  will  purclutfe  more  of 
the  workmen's  family  necessities  than  at  any  former  y^riod.  In  our 
district  the  workmen  on  the  farm  are  encouraged  by  pnzes  for  various 
kinds  of  farm  work,  and  rewards  |^ven  for  long  and  faithful  servitude, 
and  we  believe  the  idea  is  extendmg,  as  it  has  an  excellent  effect ;  for 
unfortunately  at  the  present  time  there  is  not  only  a  strong  desire  on 
the  part  of  the  workmen  in  various  localities  to  do  as  little  as  possible 
for  their  wages,  but  a  hankering  after  change  possesses  them,  so  that 
labour  now  has  become  more  casual  than  ever.  This,  however,  the 
home  farmer  may  meet  to  a  certain  extent  by  a  sufficient  number  of 
cottages  on  the  estate  being  made  available  to  accommodate  men  and 
their  families,  to  do  the  work  on  the  farms  of  every  kind,  and  by  a 
system  of  living  which  shall  fix  them  in  their  position  as  long  as 
possible,  but  at  any  rate  it  should  be  for  not  less  than  twelve  months. 
lAve  Stock, — Cattle  and  sheep  are  extremely  high  in  price,  the 
latter  especially,  and  we  cannot  help  thinking  that  the  home  farmer 
should  reconsider  his  position  as  reeards  the  maintenance  of  a  large 
stock  of  sheep,  and  that  it  should  not  extend  beyond  the  actual 
requirements  of  the  estate  and  the  ornamentation  of  the  parks  and 
pastures  of  noblemen  and  gentlemen,  especially  as  nearly  sJl  of  these 
nave  a  taste  or  liking  for  the  sake  of  appearance  to  some  particular 
dass  or  breed  of  animals.  This  is  well ;  but  when  we  come  to  take 
into  serious  consideration  the  advantage  and  benefit  to  be  derived 
from  the  keeping  of  sheep  on  the  arable  land,  it  is  time  to  think  about 
a  new  departure,  and  inquiry  at  any  rate  into  the  cost  and  returns 
obtained  by  the  feedinp^  or  fattening  of  sheep  on  arable  land,  other 
than  the  value  of  their  manure.  One  thins  at  any  rate  we  feel 
assured  of,  that  manure  can  be  purchased  cheaper  than  it  can  be 
obtained  by  sheep  feeding  on  the  farm ;  but  as  we  shall  return  to  this 
subject,  and  hope  on  a  future  occasion  to  afford  reliable  calculations 
upon  the  cost  and  expenses  as  compared  with  returns  obtained  by 
the  fattening  of  sheep.  We  hope  the  home  farmer  vrill  at  once  dis- 
card  all  former  notions  and  prejudices  upon  this  matter,  it  being  too 
commonly  supposed  that  it  is  stock  instead  of  com  which  pays  the 
farmer  for  proanoing. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Thb  entries  at  the  Newnham-on«8eTem  Ponltxj,  Ac,  Show,  to 
be  held  to^ay  (September  2l8t),  closed  aa  follows :— Ponltry,  180 ; 
Pigeons,  340  ;  Rabbits,  60.  Considering  that  the  first  prizes  are 
onTy  16«.  in  the  poultry  classes  and  1^.  6<2.  in  the  Pigeon  and 
Rabbit  classes  this  entry  is  extremely  high,  and  shows  that  there 
must  be  confidence  in  the  management  of  the  Show.  We  believe 
that  a  second  Jndge  will  be  obtained,  as  Mr.  Cresswell  is  always 
unwilling  to  undertake  more  classes  than  can  be  carefally  judged. 


OUB  readers  may  be  interested  to  hear  the  seqnel  of  the  War- 
wick frauds.  Some  of  the  would-be  exhibitors  who  paid  entry 
fees  have  lately  received  the  following  circular  :^ 

Warwick,  tfth  August^  1889. 

WAKWICK  DOG  AND  POULTRY  SHOW  FRAUD. 

BiBr-Tbe  promoten  of  the  above  Bhow  having  been  tried,  convicted,  and 
sentenced  respectively  to  fifteen  and  four  months  imprisonment,  it  is  intended 
to  divide  a  portion  of  the  moneys  found  npon  the  prisoners  amongst  those  persons 
who  paid  oitry  Ut», 

After  payment  of  the  costs  Inddeat  to  the  prceecntlon  of  the  prisoners  (which 
have  been  considerable),  and  at  t^  suggestion  and  with  the  concurrence  of 
nomerons  ezhibitorB  of  a  gratnity  to  Inspector  Hall  of  the  county  constabnlaiy, 
throogh  whose  active  exertions  the  pnsoners  were  ^jprehended,  and  bat  for 
whom  they  WTold  andoubtedly  have  evaded  justice,  and  also  setting  aside  a 
small  ATOBiie  fond  to  meet  demands  at  present  unknown,  the  balance  in  hand 
will  extend  to  niake  a  retam  of  8«.  M.  in  tiie  poond,  being  one-third  of  the 
entzanoe  moneys  paid  by  each  exhibitor,  and  this  can  only  be  paid  to  them  on 
their  giving  me  a  written  indemnity. 

Be  good  enongb  to  inform  me  the  amount  of  entrance  money  paid  by  yon,  and 
that  yon  concur  in  the  above  scheme  for  tbe  distribution. 

I  am,  Sir, 

Yours  obediently, 

W.  B.  Sakdkrson. 
Solicitor  to  the  Pnieecutlon. 

We  nnderstand  that  certain  exhibitors  refase  to  "coneor  in 
the  above  scheme  **  till  further  particnlars  on  various  points  are 
published.  ___^«- 

Maivy  exhibitors  will  miss  tbe  well-managed  Oxford  shows, 
where  most  of  the  promising  chickens  of  the  year  used  to  appear. 


An  energetic  committee  are  striving  hard  to  continue  the  annual 
shows  abandoned  at  Oxford  in  the  neighbouring  town  of  Banbury. 
It  is  hoped  that  a  schedule  will  shortly  be  issued  drawn  up  on  the 
lines  of  former  Oxford  shows  for  an  exhibition  to  be  held  about 
the  ustial  Oxford  date.  __^___ 

Hbaitwhile  we  have  received  the  schedule  of  tbe  Doieheeter 
Show  on  October  18th  and  19th.  It  also  is  not  unlike  that  of 
former  Oxford  shows,  and  offers  very  extended  classification — 
Yis.,  fifty-six  classes  for  poultry  and  over  eighty  for  Pigeons, 
besides  local  classes  confined  to  residents  in  the  county  of  Dorset. 
The  last  Dorchester  Show  took  place  during  the  memorable  snow- 
storm of  January,  1881,  and  was  consequently  a  failuie.  With 
such  a  prize  list  -this  Show  should  make  up  for  the  financial  loss 
consequent  upon  the  last.    The  Secretary  is  Mr.  Charles  Parsons. 


The  schedule  of  the  Nottingham  Show,  to  beheld  on  October  5th, 
6th,  and  7th,  contains  a  somewhat  unusual  regulation — via.,  the 
price  of  Pigeons  and  Rabbits  must  not  exceed  £10  each.  The 
object  of  it  IS  of  course  to  exclude  a  few  *'  well-known  and  certain 
winners,"  and  to  give  a  chance  to  would-be  purchasers  of  procur- 
ing good  birds  at  not  extravagant  prices.  We  are  pleased  to 
see  it,  and  shall  watch  the  r^ult  with  interest.  The  Judge  of 
Pigeons  is  Mr.  Fulton,  a  pretty  good  guarantee  to  exhibitors  that 
the  birds  will  be  well  placed.— 0. 


OUB  LETTEB  BOX. 

Orossiag  witb  Qame  Fowls  (/.  Jf.}.— Dorkings  ace  decidedly  the  fasti 
breed  to  cross  with  Game  for  table  purposes.  We  have  fi«qnent)y  leoonmended 
the  cross  in  our  pages. 

Paaooek  Btoulttng  (X.  y.).r~Keep  it  wann  and  glvs  generous  food.  Do 
not  let  it  out  early  in  the  morning  if  tbe  weather  Is  chilly,  but  fbed  under  cover 
with  soft  food  such  as  bread  and  ale.  Milk  porridge  made  very  thick  with 
oatmeal,  a  little  boiled  meat  cut  small,  and  potatoes. 

Stocking  a  Babbit  Warran  (W.  &).— Wild  rabbits  are  better  than 
tame  for  a  wanen,  and  the  best  time  far  stocking  is  early  spring.  One  male  to 
thirty  femalsB  will  soon  stock  an  acre.  The  number  that  can  be  grown  depends 
entirely  on  the  pasturage  and  the  food  that  is  otherwise  supplied.  If  they  eat 
the  tranks  of  establidied  trees  it  is  evidence  that  the  waxren  is  ovecstocked.and 
the  animals  must  either  be  reduced  In  numben  or  the  food  supply  increased. 
Babbits  will  bark  young  Larohes  and  destroy  them— that  i%  trees  that  have 
been  newly  planted,  but  they  will  not  attack  established  trees  unless  driven  by 
famine  to  do  so.  Galvanised  wire  netting  I  feet  above  ground  will  suffice  If  it  is 
properly  fixed  below  ground  also.  It  is  little  use  sinking  it  straight  down,  as 
the  animals  are  very  persevering,  and  will  burrow  under  it  sooner  or  later.  The 
best  mode  of  fixing  is  to  bend  the  bottom  of  the  win  inwards,  or  facing  tbe 
warren,  oovning  a  foot  <tf  it  S  or  4  inches  deep.  They  inTsriably  commence 
scratching  within  a  foot  of  the  fbnce,  and  of  ooune,  if  they  come  in  oontaet 
with  a  layer  of  wire,  their  further  progress  is  obstructed ;  but  if  thece  is  no  such 
obstacle  they  will  desoend  forSor4feetifthesollis  light. 

Kemp  <X.).->We  can  only  suggest  the  application  of  the  nsual  roup  reme- 
dies. Begin  with  a  dose  of  castor  oil,  afterwards  wash  the  face  and  no«trils 
frequently  with  Labarraque's  solution  of  chlorinated  soda  diluted  with  twice  Ito 
quantity  of  water.  Give  also  Walton's  roup  pUls  as  directed  on  tbe  box.  Tbe 
house  where  the  birds  have  been  should  be  thorousrhly  disinfeeted.  If  there  am 
any  other  symptoms  than  those  yon  have  described  write  again,  and  we  will 
advise  you  as  to  further  txeatmenL  We  cannot  understand  the  blindness  of  the 
leeu  feted  Urds.  Do  yon  mean  that  one  eye  remains  doasd,  or  that  tbe  sight  of 
one  eye  is  destroyed  ? 


lORlBOROLOGICAL  OBSKRyATION& 

CAXDaM  Squab  K,  lohbox. 

Lat.  iio  81'  40^'  N. ;  Long.  0^  8  0"  W. ;  Altltadek  111  feet. 
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10th.~Hacy  and  dull  all  dav. 

11  th<— Foggy  in  morning ;  dull  cloudy  day ;  rain  at  night. 

13th.— Ram  and  drixzle  early ;  fine  and  bright  about  midday ;  cloudy  afternoon. 

18th.— Fine,  bright,  and  pleannt. 

14th.— Fine  and  bright  early ;  thunderstorm  in  afternoon  with  heavy  rain  ; 

foggy  evening  and  night. 
16th.— Fog  early ;  fine  bright  day. 
18th.— Fine  pleasant  day,  brightest  in  the  morning. 

On  the  whole  a  fine  and  pleasant  week,  but  with  a  good  deal  of  mist  and  fog 
in  the  early  morning  and  at  night.  Mean  temperature  about  9P  below  tbe 
average^  and  nearly  9P  below  that  of  the  preceding  week.— G.  J.  Stmoks. 
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UlCHAIUUAS  DlT. 

Bila  Dt  Bulb*  M  Klsveru'i  Komni,  Cownt  Qiiden. 
17TH  SnuDii  inaa  Tbihitt. 


THEE  ASD  SHRUB  PLANTING. 

J8  the  snbjeet  eshaoBted?      No;  but  it  is  bo 

familiar  that  I  hare  repeatedly  decided  eveiy- 

body  most  know  all  about  it.    Sooner  or  later, 

however,    this    coQcloeion    inrariably  proves 

erroneous,  and  we  feel  constrained  to  pat  forth 

a  helping  hand  to  those  who  are  willing  to  be 

lelped  and  are  sensible  of  their  need.    It  is  for 

inch  that  I  once  more  offer  a  timely  word  of 

ig  and  advice  aboat  planting,  for  the  season  for 

aportant  operation  is  fast  approaching,  and  sac- 

cen  or  failure  as  regards  the  subsequent  health  and  growth  of 
the  treea  depends  very  mach  npon  early  planting  and  close 
attention  to  every  detail  of  the  work. 

In  the  first  place  decide  forthwith  what  to  plant.  Wliy  are 
700  going  to  plant  at  all  ?  If  for  shelter  for  house  or  garden, 
then  consider  how  this  may  best  be  done.  Sturdy  fast-growing 
trees  are  nndoabtedly  best  for  house  shelter,  and  of  such,  it 
the  soil  be  somewhat  shallow,  dry,  and  poor,  take  common 
Beecb,  Spanish  Chestnut,  two  of  the  Willows— -Salix  alba  and 
S.  caprea,  white  Birch,  the  London  Plane  (Platanns  oodden- 
talis),  the  Tnlip  Tree,  wild  Cherry,  Larch  Fir,  and  Locust 
Tree  (Robioia  Psend-acacia)  among  decidnons  trees  ;  and  of 
evergreens  common  Silver  Fir,  Austrian  Fine,  Pinos  insignis 
if  the  position  is  moderately  elevated  or  on  steep  slopes  or  bill- 
■ides,  Scotch  Fir,  and  Corsioan  Pine.  But  if  the  soil  be  deep 
and  heavy,  then  to  the  Beech,  Plane,  Tolip  Tree,  and  Chest- 
nut add  the  common  Oak,  Tnrkey  Oak,  Boarlet  Oak,  the  hand- 
some evergreen  Lncombe  Oak,  and  common  Ash,  which  is  not 
half  so  much  planted  as  it  ought  to  bs,  for  it  soon  becomes  a 
fine  tree,  and  its  foliage  is  very  beantdfiil.  Never  plant  for 
shelter  solely  with  evergreen  Firs ;  the  effect  is  invariably 
heavy  and  monotonons.  Let  evergreens  predominate  if  yon 
wUl,  bat  blend  with  them  enough  deddnoos  growth  to  impart 
Tuie^  and  snmmei  fullness  and  brightness.  Avoid  straight 
lines  and  formal  belts  as  much  as  possible.  If  a  belt  is  nn- 
avoidable,  then  let  its  front  be  made  piatnreeqoe  with  boldly 
projecting  clamps,  not  in  mere  serpentine  ostlines,  bat  snGB- 
ciently  far  ont  to  arrest  the  eye  and  take  it  along  glades  of 
greenery  before  the  background  is  reached,  and  then  it  wUl 
oever  have  the  harsh  repellent  sir  of  an  ordinary  belL 

Garden  shelter  may,  of  coarse,  be  imparted  by  any  of  these 
trees,  bot  mach  may  be  done  io  exposed  sitnations  by  throwing 
up  banks  and  planting  them  with  shrabs.  I  have  made  a  per- 
fect screen  in  this  way  by  using  common  Holly.  At  Bose- 
mnndy,  on  the  north  coastof  Cornwall,  the  garden  is  admirably 
sheltered  from  the  heavy  gales  that  so  frequently  blow  there 
from  the  Atlantic  by  banks  clothed  with  Japanese  Privet,  and 


at  Battersea  Park  excellent  examples  of  this  easy  mode  of 
shelter  exist  in  several  parts  of  the  gardens.  Such  banks  also 
give  privacy  to  roadside  gardens,  and  are  less  expensive  and 
more  ornamental  than  walls,  the  inner  slope  being  available  for 
both  shnibs  and  flowers. 

If  it  is  iotended  to  plant  tree  and  shrub  groups  for  orna- 
mental purposes,  again  strive  for  cheerful  combinatJons  and  soft 
Sowing  ootlines.  Circnlar  groups  are  my  eepecial  favourites, 
whether  standing  alone  or  in  clusters.  They  should  never  be 
less  than  30  feet  in  diameter,  unless  yon  are  much  crippled 
and  confined  for  space,  and  when  in  clusters  lO  or  12  feet 
of  turf  between  them  sfEords  ample  space  for  inspection,  and 
notiiing  can  be  more  delightful  than  a  stroll  among  them  when 
their  occupants  are  in  the  fnll  beaoty  and  freshness  of  spring 
and  early  summer.  If  there  is  but  little  lime  in  the  soil  Bho- 
dodendronawill,  of  course,  predominate.  Plant  thinly,  and  pnt 
in  plenty  of  Lilies,  such  as  L.  aorantiacum,  L.  speciosom,  and 
L.  ani&tum  among  them,  so  as  to  have  a  succession  of  bloom 
after  the  Rbododendrons  have  flowered.  Break  up  the  soil 
deeply  and  drain  it  well,  for  fibododendrons  do  not  answer  in 
close  retentive  soil. 

Mixed  groBps  are  lovely,  and  we  have  a  rich  store  to  choose 
&om.  Here  are  a  few  favourites  of  proved  merit ; — Forsythia 
viridisaima,  with  golden  yeUow  flowers  clostering  thickly  along 
its  long  flexible  growth  in  spring,  more  beautiful  this  year 
than  I  have  ever  known  it.  Hibiscus  syriaous  of  varied 
colours,  blooming  in  autumn.  Bibes,  yellow,  white,  and 
crimson,  with  a  double-flowering  kind  which  comes  later  than 
the  otbeis,  but  all  flower  early  in  the  year,  as  do  the  Berberisee, 
of  which  Darwinii  with  its  rich  yellow  flowera  is  best  either 
for  clumps  or  alone.  Then  there  are  the  SpirtnaB,  to  which 
attention  has  recently  been  given,  and  Weigelaa  of  various 
shades  of  pink  ;  Hydrangeas,  so  beautiful  just  now ;  the  lovely 
Bbos  Colinns,  with  toft,  downy,  roey-purple  inflorescen  ce ; 
Escallonia  macrantha,  a  mound  of  glossy  green  foliage  and 
abundant  bright  pink  flowers  both  in  spring  and  aotumn; 
Japaneae  Privet  with  bold  white  flower  spikes  in  summer  ;  the 
best  of  the  Andromedas,  which  are  A.  formosa,  A.  Catesbni, 
and  A.  floribunda  ;  Kalmias  glanoa,  rubra,  and  latifolia  ;  the 
tall-growing  Heaths,  Erica  codonoidee,  B.  herbacea,  and  E. 
mediterranea,  A  mixed  groop  of  hardy  Heaths  is  very  orna- 
mental ;  most  of  them  are  fading,  but  Allportii,  vagans  alba , 
camea,  and  rubra,  the  Cornish  Heaths,  and  the  Irish  Heaths 
are  still  good. 

Of  trees  much,  except  in  a  general  way,  cannot  be  written 
in  tihis  brief  paper;  but  I  wonld  strongly  advise  the  more 
general  planting  of  PinOs  insignis.  It  does  not  succeed  in  low- 
lying,  cold,  damp  sitnatiotis,  bnt  it  is  so  beantifnl  as  to  be 
worthy  of  a  trial  in  all  others.  At  Lamorran,  where  it  has 
beoome  a  timbei  tree,  it  has  the  advantage  of  being  planted 
npon  the  slopes  of  the  valley  ;  but  its  elevation  above  the  sea 
level  is  by  no  means  considerable.  Thuja  Lobbii,  of  which  I 
planted  some  hundreds  about  eleven  years  ago,  proves  very 
ornamental  near  the  sides  of  carriage  drives  and  among  ded- 
dnons  growQi.  Some  of  them  are  upwards  of  20  feet  high, 
probably  nearly  30.  Cupressos  Lawsoniana  was  also  planted 
in  considerable  numbers  at  the  same  time.  It  has  thriven  and 
is  ornamental,  but  is  inferior  to  the  Thuja.  Of  the  Piceos 
Nordmanniana  has  taken  the  lead.  The  growth  is  free,  stout, 
handsome,  and  symmetrical,  with  every  appearance  of  making 
flue  treee;^P.  nobilis,  though  far  behind  it,  is  doing   weU. 
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Abies  Donglasii  evidently  reqoireB  «  deep  rloh  eoiL  Sevenl 
have  been  planted,  and  all  have  made  t^erably  free  growth, 
bat  the  shallow  soil  does  not  salt  them. 

Particalar  attention  shonld  be  given  to  select  trees  and  shmbs 
suitable  for  the  positions  they  are  to  occnpy.  To  plant  Gonif en 
near  to  or  beneath  other  trees  is  ridicofoiiB,  yet  I  have  seen  it 
done  by  persons  professing  to  have  competent  knowledge  of 
the  work.  Hollies  and  Rhododendrons  answer  beneath  trees 
so  far  as  to  continne  healthy  and  grow  freely,  bat  blossom 
most  not  be  expected.  Conifeis  may  in  many  instances  re- 
quire some  shelter,  bnt  they  also  want  an  airy  open  position 
and  a  pure  atmosphere. 

The  b^t  time  for  planting  is  near  the  end  of  October  or 
early  in  November ;  no  favourable  weather  diould  then  be  lost. 
Plant  well  then,  and  there  will  be  very  litUe  risk  of  subsequent 
failure.  "  Plant  well"  is  a  comprehensive  term,  pointing  to 
well-drained  soil,  carefully  prepared  stations,  quick  transplanta- 
tion, little  exposure  to  the  air  or  injury  of  any  idnd  to  the  roots, 
soil  well  and  firmly  packed  among  the  roots,  a  mulching  of 
litter  at  the  time  of  planting,  and  due  support  to  the  stem  at 
the  same  time,  so  that  there  is  no  risk  of  wind  rocking  and  a 
consequent  loosening  of  the  roots  in  the  soil,  lliese  are  matters 
worthy  of  our  best  attention,  for  I  am  sure  that  tiiey  make 
success  almost  a  certainty  and  failure  an  exception,  arising 
from  causes  altogether  remote  frem  the  planting. — Edwabd 

LUCEHUBST. 


AMONQ  THE  CANTERBURY  ROSES. 

Thbbe  are  some  |;ood  people  who  affect  to  doubt  the  good 
inflnence  that  exhibitions  have  in  encouraging  the  giow£  of 
flowers.  Now  I  know  no  place  that  can  better  i^te  such  an  idea 
than  the  good  old  city  of  Canterbury.  lake  most  cathedral  citiefl 
where  manufactures  have  not  reached,  rejoicing  in  that  dolee 
far  niente  which  seems  so  consonant  with  the  old  walls  and  the 
{^lorions  caChedral,  it  seemed  as  if  no  power  could  wake  it  out  of 
its  sleepiness.  No  flower  shows  seemed  able  to  make  anything 
like  a  flxm  foundation  there ;  but  some  few  years  ago  there  went 
to  the  old  city  a  parson  who  had  for  many  years  been  a  rosarian, 
and  who  has  taught  both  by  his  practice  and  writing  had  diown 
tiiat  his  was  no  'prentice  hand.  He  foond  there  one  or  two  who 
were  equally  ardent  in  their  love  for  the  Rose  ;  and  to  these  three 
gentlemen— the  Rev.  H.  B.  Biron,  Captain  Lambert,  and  Mr.  Wm. 
Mount— Canterbury  is  indebted  for  having  established  a  most 
vieorons  and  flourishing  Rose  Society.  It  lu»  brought  out  other 
exhibitors,  encouraged  those  who  already  grow  Sie  Rose,  has 
brought  some  of  our  largest  growers  for  sale  to  exhibit  there,  and 
altogether  has  added  oonsideiably  to  the  interest  witii  which  the 
Rose  is  regarded  in  East  Kent 

Two  causes  led  me  to  visit  Canterbury.  One  was  that  I  was 
anxious  to  see  the  garden  of  one  of  the  most  successful  of  our 
new  exhibitors — Mr.  Qeoige  Mount  of  Harbledon  ;  tiie  other  was 
that  my  valued  friend  Mr.  Biron  is  about  to  leave  to  take  the 
living  for  years  held  by  his  father  at  Lympne,  and  I  wished 
before  he  went  to  take  a  last  look  at  his  Roses,  for  he  has  made 
Harbledon  famous  in  the  Rose  world,  not  only  by  his  own  excel- 
lent growth,  but  also  because  Mr.  Mount  is  his  pupil. 

Mr.  Biron's  Roses  have  had  no  exceptional  advantages  of  either 
soil  or  situation.  They  are  grown  on  the  top  of  the  hill  near  the 
church,  and  are  very  much  exposed  to  high  winds,  while  the  soil 
is  rather  of  a  hungry  nature  and  requires  good  feeding.  Now 
from,  I  will  not  say  carelessness,  but  from  the  pressure  of  other 
matters,  they  were  not  so  liberally  treated  last  autumn  as  usual, 
and  as  a  consequence  they  have  not  been  anything  equal  to  his  in 
former  years,  and  the  trees  looked  as  if  they  resented  the  neglect. 
Orange  fungus,  too,  had  been,  as  in  many  places  this  year,  veiy 
busy.  A  Uurge  quantity  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  had  lost  ttieir 
foliage ;  and  although  I  do  not  think  that  this  materially  affects 
the  plants  for  the  future,  it  does  detract  from  their  appearance  at 
present ;  but  it  is  a  singular  thing  with  regard  to  this  pest^  that 
neither  here  nor  anywhere  else  that  has  come  under  my  notice 
have  I  seen  a  trace  of  it  on  the  Tea  Roses.  Here  some  Teas  right 
in  the  middle  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  that  were  l^ly  affected  had 
no  trace  of  it.  Probably  the  readers  of  the  Journal  will  take  note 
of  this  and  see  whether  this  coincides  with  their  experience.  If 
Mr.  Biron  has  raised  no  new  Rose,  to  him  at  least  belongs  the 
merit  of  rescuing  a  Rose  from  obli?ion  and  making  it  f^nous. 
I  aUude  to  Engine  Ftlrst,  one  of  the  grandest  of  dark  Roses,  which 
had  almost  passed  away  unnoticed  but  for  his  excellent  exhibits 
of  it,  taking  more  than  once  the  National  Rose  Society's  medal 
for  the  best  Rose  in  the  Show  with  it ;  and  now  the  demand  for 


it  is  so  great  that  nurserymen  are  unable  to  supply  it.  It  is  a 
fine  Rose,  somewhat  like  Reynolds  Hole,  but  even  richer  in  colour 
—that  is,  in  t^Lture,  and  more  constant. 

We  had  a  talk  over  his  flowers  and  his  method  of  growing.  In 
one  thing  I  think  he  is  unique — the  manner  in  which  he  prepares 
his  Briar  stock  for  budding.  Instead  of  being  anxious  to  secure 
fibres  on  the  wild  stock  he  pares  off  everything,  and  when  inserted 
in  the  ground  it  is  as  bare  as  a  cricket  ball ;  but  the  result  justifies 
the  practice,  as  his  plants  have  always  rooted  well  and  grown 
vigorously.  He  had  thought  highly  of  Harrison  Weir  and  budded 
it  largely  in  various  ways  and  on  different  stocks,  but  he  is  com- 
pelled to  say  that  it  is  a  poor  doer  although  a  prettv  flower.  We 
had  Madame  Gabriel  Luiset  under  discussion,  and  he  showed  mc 
what  evidently  seemed  second  blooms,  while  Mr.  Mount  and  others 
have  expressed  the  opinion  that  it  is  a  Hybrid  Perpetual — a  fact 
which  I  am  happy  to  corroborate  from  my  own  garden,  for  I  have 
just  looked  at  one  of  my  plants  with  six  blooms  on  it,  and  so  fU 
I  can  do  is  to  take  off  my  hat  and  humbly  apologise  to  him  for 
my  rudeness. 

From  Mr.  Biron's  garden  I  walked  on  to  Mr.  MounVs  a  little 
further  on,  past  the  house  and  grounds  of  that  grand  artist  Mr. 
Sidney  Cooper,  who  has  made  uie  neighbourhood  of  the  old  city 
known  to  many,  who  would  have  been  otherwise  ignorant  of  it, 
by  his  grand  cattle  pieces,  who  so  often  in  his  pictures  repose  in 
the  quiet  meadows  that  border  on  the  Stour.  No  external  si^ 
marks  the  hcnne  of  the  Rose  at  Harbledon,  for  Mr.  Mount  is  the 
village  blacksmith — not  such  a  one  as  is  described  by  Longfellow, 
for  it  cannot  be  said  of  hlm~ 

"  Tba  nnith  a  mighty  man  Is  ha, 
With  lazve  and  sinewy  handi ; 
And  the  moscles  of  bis  brawny  arms 
Are  strong  as  iron  bands." 

For  our  friend  is  a  little  man  in  stature,  as  unUke  one*s  ideal  of 
his  craft  as  can  possibly  be— spare,  and  by  no  means  strong ;  but 
he  is  like  Longfellow's,  a  man  of  good  purpose  and  strong  reso- 
lution ;  and  so  when  he  went  in  for  Roses,  and  his  preceptor  Mr. 
Biron  asked  him.  Did  he  wish  to  exod,  and  he  replied  ^'Tes,"  be 
set  himself  to  it  in  right  earnest  His  garden  is  but  a  small  one. 
It  is  sheltered  and  the  soil  is  good  :  perseverance,  skill,  and  deter- 
mination have  done  the  rest  What  is  that  rest  7  Well,  here  it  ii*. 
SitUngboume  Rose  Show,  June  22nd — First  prise,  twelve  vars. ; 
first  ditto  nine  vars. ;  second  ditto,  six  Teas  ;  first  ditto,  three 
trebles  ;  best  box  and  best  Rose  in  the  Show.  Maidstone— Fiivt, 
nine  vars. ;  first  ditto  six  vars.,  three  trusses  each ;  second  prise, 
six  Teas ;  second  ditto,  six  of  one  variety.  National  Rose  Society, 
Bath,  June  29th — Second  prise,  twelve  vars. ;  second  ditto,  six 
Teas.  Famingham  Rose  Show,  June  30th — First  prise,  nine  vars. ; 
first  ditto,  six  Teas ;  second  dittos  six,  same  var. ;  seven-guinea 
cup,  twelve  vars.,  which  would  also  have  had  the  prise  for  b^t  Ix  x 
in  the  Show,  but  was  precluded.  National  Rose  Society,  South 
Kensington,  July  4th-^FirBt  prize,  nine  vars.;  first  ditto,  six 
Teas ;  uiird  ditto,  six  same  variety.  Canterbury,  July  6th — First 
prise,  twelve  vars. ;  first  ditto,  six  Teas  ;  second  ditto,  three 
trebles. 

Now  this  I  think  an  unprecedented  record  in  Rose-showing ; 
and  when  peo^e  say  the  victory  must  always  be  on  the  side  uf 
big  bataUions  I  can  adduce  this  as  a  case  not  in  point,  for  Mr. 
Mount  has  not  all  told  more  that  four  hundred  Rose  trees.  When 
I  was  there^  there  were  still  some  grand  blooms^  and  I  was  there- 
fore not  surprised  to  hear  that  he  had  taken  at  Ramsgate  on 
August  16th  the  following  prizes — First  prize,  twelve  Roses  ;  first 
ditto,  three  Roses ;  first  ditto,  best  box :  and  at  St  Peter^s,  May  30th, 
first  prize,  twelve  open ;  first  prize,  twelve  amateurs.  Thus  out 
of  twenty^eight  boxes  shown  he  has  gained  nineteen  first  prizes, 
seven  second,  and  one  third — ^in  all  twenty-seven.  Surely  we 
may  say  to  him — 

*  Thanks,  thanks  to  thae,  my  worthy  MaDd^ 
For  the  lessons  thoa  hast  tanght.** 

And  I  am  sure  the  good  wishes  of  all  true  rosaiians  will  go  with 
him  in  his  future  course. 

From  Mr.  Mount's  I  went  to  his  namesake,  Mr.  W.  Mount,  the 
active  local  Secretary  of  the  National  Rose  Society,  whose  pretty 
Rose  garden  I  have  ere  now  described  in  the  Journal ;  but  its 
very  prettlness  has  been  its  fatal  gift  It  has  laid  too  close  to  the 
water,  and  consequently  the  plants  have  suffered ;  nor  has  the 
Tea  shed  which  he  put  up  been  as  successful  as  he  had  hoped,  ^o 
that  altogether  he  was  somewhat  downhearted.  But  this  very 
want  of  success  has  led  him  to  fresh  determinations.  He  hopes  to 
secure  a  place  elsewhere,  and  is  already  arranging  for  the  plants 
that  are  to  occupy  it.  Thus  must  it  be  with  true  rosarians : 
success  in  one  case  encourages  to  future  exertions,  and  failure  to 
fresh  efforts  to  gain  successes. 

Oaptain  Lambert  is  another  enthusiastic  grower  of  the  Rose, 
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and  in  his  veiy  pzetty  garden  on  the  Dover  road  ha*  a  nice  collec- 
tion of  excellent  plants,  more  especiallj  Teas,  while  the  Sweet- 
briar  hedge  that  surroiinds  his  roserj  is  a  delightful  feature  wldch 
might  well  be  copied  by  others.  I  had  not  at  the  time  leisnre  to 
Tisit  it,  bnt  hope  to  do  so  at  some  other  time.  The  object  of  my 
visit  was  accomplished,  and  hope  it  may  in  some  little  way  prove 
of  interest  to  the  readers  of  the  Jonmid.— D.,  DeaU 


PATBIE  VIOLET. 


I AU  agreeably  surprised  to  find  in  this  a  valnable  addition  to 
our  already  nomeroas  varieties  of  antomn  and  winter-flowerinff 
Yiolets  wiUi  doable  flowers.  It  has  flowers  of  a  deep  purple,  with 
a  considerable  amonnt  of  white  at  the  base  of  tiie  pet^  or  in 
the  eye ;  perfect  half  balls,  in  good  examples  the  size  of  a  florin. 
The  footstalks  are  of  good  length  bnt  slender,  and,  like  most  other 
double  varieties,  do  not  support  the  flowers,  which  are  from  their 
weight  prostrate.  The  f olii^  is  very  neat,  not  unlike  the  doable 
Bossian,  bat  more  heart-shaped.  The  plant  is  very  floriferous, 
and  from  its  neat  habit  is  fine  for  pots,  which  for  such  varieties 
as  this  and  the  Neapolitan  types  need  not  exceed  6  inches  in 
diameter,  in  which  well-flowerea  plants  are  always  acceptable  for 
rooms.  Be  Parme,  Venice,  and  New  York  are  fine  grown  in  pots, 
and  a  succession  can  be  had  by  drafting  the  plants  from  cold 
frames  to  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  5(r  artificially  at  intervals. 
V.  aigentetefiora  in  pots,  witti  its  runners  fiowering  from  every 
joint  as  well  as  from  the  crowns  right  through  the  winter  in  a 
temperature  of  40°  to  45°,  is  useful  for  brackets.  It  is  without 
an  equal  for  elegance,  sweetness,  and  abundance  of  blooms.  The 
more  I  see  of  it  the  more  I  like  it ;  yet  its  fiowers  are  single  with 
pointed  petals,  and  the  colour  grey,  whiter  in  late  summer  and 
autumn  than  in  spring.— G.  Abbey. 


FEUIT-JUDGING  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Thb  chief  aim  of  horticultural  societies  is  to  stimulate  and 
foster  a  desire  amongst  gardeners  to  produce  fruits,  flowers,  and 
vegetables  of  superior  quality  for  supplying  the  wants  of  their 
employers,  and  as  an  encouragement  to  that  end  handsome  prizes 
are  offered  for  competition  to  gardeners  who  may  be  desirous  of 
testing  their  skill  by  placing  their  productions  side  by  side  with 
those  of  their  brethren  on  the  exhibition  table,  where  the  merits 
of  the  respective  collections  are  decided  by  judges  appointed  for 
the  purpose.  In  some  instances,  however,  qaaUty  receives  little 
consideration,  while  quantity  or  size  of  indiTldoal  objects  in  the 
competing  collections  receives  an  undue  share  of  attention,  and 
is  the  means  of  securing  the  coveted  prize. 

In  the  culture  of  fiowers  and  ornamental  plants  the  cultivator 
has  but  one  thing  to  keep  in  view — namely,  the  production  of  an 
object  to  please  the  eye.  On  the  other  hand,  in  the  culture  of 
most  fruits  and  many  vegetables  his  efforts  should  be  to  please 
the  eye  and  satisfy  the  palate ;  and  he  who  is  able  to  place  on 
his  employer's  or  the  exhibition  table  Fines,  Pears,  and  Peaches, 
Grapes,  Melons,  and  Plums,  Apricots,  Apples,  and  Figs  that  are 
pleasing  to  the  eye  and  satisfactory  to  tiie  palate  has  reached  a 
good  position  as  a  cultivator.  The  eye,  however,  is  a  great  despot 
or  monopolist,  and,  like  all  despots,  so  long  as  it  is  satisfied  cares 
very  littie  whether  other  members  of  the  same  body  or  community 
are  so  or  not. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  in  the  case  of  some  classes  of  fruit  at  the 
great  Show  at  Edinburgh  on  the  13th  and  14th  inst.  the  ^e 
asserted  its  despotic  sway,  and  a^mrded  the  prizes  without  giving 
its  coadjutor  the  palate  a  chance  of  expressing  an  opinion  on  the 
matter.  This  was  strikingly  evident  in  the  class  for  six  varieties 
of  Grapes,  two  bunches  ol  each.  In  the  collection  that  secured 
the  highest  honours  there  were  large  well-formed  bunches,  some 
being  certainly  unripe  and  second-rate  varieties.  These  large 
weU-fbrmed  bunches  caught  the  eye  in  "  the  grey  of  the  morning  " 
and  satisfied  it  to  repletion.  If  a  few  of  the  outer  berries  had 
been  removed  from  tiiese  handsome-looking  bunches,  and  one^  or 
two  of  the  interior  been  submitted  to  the  piSate,  I  am  of  opinion 
that  it  would  have  recorded  an  opposite  verdict  to  that  rendered 
by  the  eye. 

In  the  clasf>  for  twelve  varieties  of  fruit  the  eye  was  agam 
charmed  with  the  collection  that  contained  large  bunches  of 
Grapes  of  similar  build  and  quality  to  those  refened  to ;  and,  as 
a  consequence,  the  first  prize  was  awarded  to  it.  The  third-prize 
collection  in  this  class  uioidd  unquestionably  have  occupied  the 
first  [daoe.  Every  dish  of  fruit  in  it  was  ripe  and  fit  to  place  on 
the  table  of  a  prince,  whereas  the  lai^e  buncnes  of  Grapes  and  one 
of  the  Pines  m  the  first-prize  lot  were  in  an  unfit  state,  as  regards 
ripeness,  to  place  on  any  table. 

Another  class,  that  for  single  dishes  of  Peaches,  supplied  a 
further  illustration  of  how  the  ^e  is  fascinated  by  large-sized 


fruits.  In  this  case  the  winning  lot  was  composed  of  large 
unnamed  fruit  of  a  sickly  yellow  appearance,  there  not  being  a 
tinge  of  peach  colour  to  be  seen  on  one  of  them. 

At  the  beginning  I  remarked  that  the  chief  aim  of  horticultural 
societies  was  to  induce  gardeners  to  produce  fruit,  &c.,  of  superior 
quality  for  the  supply  of  their  employers*  wants ;  and  the 
question  I  would  now  ask  is  this— Can  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume 
and  Trebbiano  Grapes  weighing  from  9  to  12  lbs.  be  ripened  early 
in  September  in  any  part  of  the  United  Kingdom  to  that  degree 
of  excellence  that  bunches  of  Madresfield  Court  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria  can  that  weigh  from  2  to  4  fts.  ?  Even  supposing 
it  could  be  done,  are  the  larger  bunches  as  profitable  and  useful 
for  our  emplojrers*  tables  7  and  will  they  keep  as  well  as  those  of 
the  lesser  weight  ?  If  these  questions  are  answered  in  the  nega- 
tive, as  I  expect  they  will,  then  why  should  our  great  horticultural 
societies  encourage  the  production  of  such  unwieldy  bunches  and 
award  the  chief  honours  to  imperfectly  ripened  Grapes  ?  I  trust 
this  matter  will  be  taken  up  by  others  competent  to  deal  with  it, 
as  an  important  principle  is  at  stake— namely,  whether  fruit  that 
could  not  be  properly  mcluded  in  a  first-class  dessert  should  be 
awarded  high  honours  because  of  its  size,  while  other  examples 
abundantiy  large  for  any  dish  or  table,  and  of  much  better 
quality,  should  be  placed  in  the  background  ?— H.  B. 


PLAIN'S  FOB  WINTEB  FLOWEBING. 

It  is  now  time  for  all  plants  which  have  been  grown  throughout 
summer  in  the  kitchen  garden  to  be  lifted  and  placed  in  pots. 
The  simplest  way  of  managing  these  I  have  also  found  to  be  the 
quickest  and  the  best  It  is  generally  thought  necessary,  after 
potting  any  or  idl  of  these,  that  they  should  bi  placed  under  glass 
and  kept  in  a  close  and  moist  atmosphere  until  root-action  has 
commenced.  But  this  is  not  so.  In  fact  I  have  always  managed 
80  as  to  have  root-action  commenced  before  the  plants  have  been 
housed.  It  may  be  usef iU  to  state  the  reasons  why  this  system 
succeeds  so  well ;  and  it  may  be  premised  that  any  plants  which 
have  previously  been  grown  in  pots  do  not  need  to  be  raised  so  as 
to  break  a  portion  of  the  roots  a  shori  time  before  lifting.  With 
those  which  have  not  been  in  pots  before,  such  as  young  Bouvardias, 
Chiysanthemums,  &c.,  a  slight  raising  a  week  previous  to  lifting 
is  of  advantage  ;  but  as  a  rule  this  is  a  part  of  the  practice  which 
has  been  considerably  modified,  as  we  find  that  very  few  plants 
suffer  in  the  slightest  degree  lifted  at  this  season.  No  safer  time 
than  the  present  can  be  found  for  removing  and  replanting  strong 
border-fiowering  ^ants,  young  fruit  trees,  Boses,  and  shrubs. 
There  is  not  enough  heat  to  cause  flagging,  and  when  the  days  are 
warm  the  nights  are  cool  and  moist,  so  that  root-action  takes  place 
quickly.  All  kinds  of  plants  prepared  by  planting  out  in  summer 
are  under  exactiy  the  same  conditions  with  these ;  and  when 
placed  in  a  shady  position  for  a  few  days,  with  the  littie  water 
that  may  be  required,  tiiey  become  sufficientiy  established  in  a 
week  to  ten  days  to  be  removed  into  any  bouse,  whether  cool  or 
warm,  without  losing  their  foliage.  Bedding  plants  which  are 
occasionally  lifted  at  this  season  are  treated  in  exactly  the  same 
manner,  and  are  found  to  do  equally  well. 

A  compost  of  three  parts  turfy  loam  to  one  of  cow  manure  rubbed 
fine  is  suitable.  Drainage  must  in  every  case  be  good,  as  a  sufii- 
dent  quantity  of  water  is  a  necessity,  and  all  chance  of  water- 
logging must  be  guarded  against.  Aiiother  point  to  be  emphasised 
is  that  the  smallest  pots  possible  to  contain  the  roots  of  the  plants 
should  be  used,  and  the  soil  should  be  rammed  very  firmly  down. 
These  two  latter  points  will  ensure  a  fioriferous  condition  in  the 
plants.  To  maintain  this  condition  manorial  aid  must  be  em- 
ployed. This  is  done  in  our  case  by  placing  a  small  dressing  of 
artificial  manure  once  in  every  ten  days  on  the  surface  of  the 
soil,  and  is  washed  down  when  the  plants  are  watered.  A  light 
position,  ventilation  when  weather  is  favourable,  and  sufficient 
but  moderate  heat,  are  all  that  are  required  to  give  satisfaction 
to  all  concerned.  Failure  often  follows  through  want  of  sufficient 
heat.  A  plant  that  will  fiower  freely  out  of  doors  in  August 
requires  a  stove  temperature  to  fiower  in  during  winter. — B. 


Wasps.— Much  has  been  written  from  time  to  time  about  wasps 
since  "  Duokwing'b"  first  communication  last  spring,  which  caused 
many  to  take  more  notice  of  these  pests  than  they  probably  would 
have  done;  and  I  feel  sure  the  more  they  are  studied,  even  by 
**  DnoKWiNQ  "  himself,  the  sooner  he  will  be  convinced  that  he  is  in 


tinuous  wet  season  there  are  many  nests.  We  have  already  taken 
about  a  dozen,  and  I  know  of  several  more.  This  is  not  a  large 
number  in  comparison  with  some  places  ;  but  I  think  it  is  a  lot  for  a 


cold  wet  locality  like  this,  and  where  a  few  bright  rannj  days  in 
BUOcesBion  are  or  rare  occnrrence. — ^Williah  Corhbllt,  Ltagrom, 


WHAT  IS  THE  MANURIAL  VALUE  OF  PHOSPHATE 

OF  MAGNESIA? 

In  mj  letter,  page  225  of  the  Journal  cf  HortictHtwe,  I  en- 
deaTouiied  to  show  that  agricultural  chemiflta  did  injoetice  both  to 
the  buyers  and  Bellers  of  mannres  io  failing  to  appraise  the  mag- 
nesia they  may  contain.  In  my  present  communication  I  propose 
to  carry  forward  my  inquiry  to  the  combination  of  this  suostance 
with  phosphoric  acid,  which  I  belicTe  to  be  the  most  useful  form 
in  which  the  latter  can  be  applied  to  the  soQ  for  the  nourishment 
of  plants — an  opinion  which  not  only  conforms  with  the  teachings 
of  Liebig,  but  is,  so  far  as  has  yet  been  ascertained,  supported  by 
practical  results. 

In  dealing  with  the  question  I  shall,  in  the  first  place,  recall  to 
the  minds  of  your  readers  how  much  uncertainty  prerails  oonoem- 
ing  the  efficacy  of  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid,  and  that 
their  true  money  worth  to  the  farmer  is  by  no  means  adequately 
measured  by  the  yaluations  which  the  chemist  puts  upon  them. 
I  shall  next  inquire  into  the  principles  upon  which,  baring  a  due 
regard  to  what  is  known  of  plant-nutrition  and  the  mode  in  which 
it  is  brought  about,  these  valuations  should  be  made.    Then  1 
shall  try  to  Bhow  that  the  teachings  of  science  as  explained  by 
Liebie  are  fully  borne  out  by  practical  experience  ;  and,  finally, 
I  shall  endeavour  to  pexauade  horticulturists  as  w^  as  agriciU- 
turists  that  phosphate  of  magnesia  meets  all  the  requirements  ol 
a  plant  food  in  a  most  admirable  manner,  and  ask  your  readerB» 
if  they  are  unable  to  show  that  it  is  futile,  to  assist  me  in  my 
endeavours  to  spread  a  knowledge  of  the  accuracy  of  what  I 
advance.    It  may  be  assumed  with  confidence,  I  believe,  that  the 
generality  of  orthodox  agricultural  chemists  fix,  roughly  speaking, 
ue  value  of  mineral  phosphate  of  lime  in  a  manure  at  a  quarter 
the  yalue  which  is  given  to  it  by  dissolving  it  in  oil  of  vitriol,  and 
if,  after  having  been  brought  into  solution,  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
precipitated  as  phosphate  of  lime  by  an  alkali  or  alkaline  earth, 
the  worth  of  this  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  is  depreciated  by 
one-half  as  compared  with  the  same  salt  in  the  soluble  condition. 
This  practice  in  valuation  is  (and  as  will  appear  on  good 
grounds)  departed  from  by  some  chemists,  who  put  the  value  of 
precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  as  almost,  but  not  quite,  equivalent 
to  that  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  mineral  superphosphate!,  say  at 
aeven-eighths  of  the  value  of  solnble  phosphate  of  lime  in  super- 
phosphates, mineral  phosphate  untreated  by  acid  being  reckoned 
at  one-quarter  the  value  only  of  the  soluble  phosphate.    Hie  so- 
called  insoluble  phosphates  (though  not  in  fact  absolutely  in- 
soluble) in  bone  or  from  guano  are  generally  assumed  to  be  of  the 
same  value  as  precipitated  phosphate,  or  to  difEer  little  from  it  in 
Talue. 

Let  us  now  inquire  upon  what  principle  these  valuations  are 
oonfessedly  based,  or  wnat  chemists  have  to  say  in  support  of 
them.  Broadly  speaking  we  may  assume  that  the  point  regarded 
is  mainly  if  not  wholly  based  on  the  solubility  of  the  phosphates 
in  water.  Dr.  Yoelcker,  in  a  very  careful  and  oonscientions  paper 
on  the  **  solubility  of  phosphatic  materials,*'  shows  that  one  gallon 
of  distilled  water  will  dissolve  Uie  following  amounts  of  phosphate 
of  lime  from  different  sources. 

Bstremedura  phosphorite   '.  0*10  gnln. 

Norweginn  apatlce    O'ii     » 

CoproliteB  (meui  of  Suffolk  and  Cambridgrahire)  ....  O'SS      ., 

Monk's  Island  phoephftta 1*00     « 

Pore  bone  ash  (from  very  hard  bone) riBgxaini. 

Pure  tribasio  phosphate  of  lime  precipitated,  burnt, )  ^^ 

and  finely  groond j  '  ^     ■* 

Cknao  8*U     » 

Pore  tribasic  phosphate  precipitated  and  stiU  moist. .  S'M     » 

The  indications  afforded  by  the  foregoing  resolts  are  summed  up 
by  Yoelcker  in  the  following  conclusions.  Extracts  only  are  given 
from  his  table,  and  I  have  arranged  the  conclusions  which  I  have 
selected  in  the  order  which  seemed  best  to  suit  my  line  of 
argument : — 

**7,  The  phosphates  contained  in  coprolites,  apatite,  .  .  • 
Spanish  {^osphate,  and  other  phosphatic  mineials,  especially 
wnen  they  are  hard  and  crystalline,  are  very  little  acted  upon  by 
water." 

'*  8,  For  agricultural  purposes  phosphatic  minerals,  as  well  as 
bone  ash,  should  be  treated  with  a  quantity  of  sulphuric  acid 
sufficient  to  convert  the  whole  of  the  insoluble  phosphates  therein 
conteined  as  completely  as  possible  into  soluble  combinations.  It 
is  a  waste  of  good  raw  materials  to  leave  much  of  the  insoluble 
phosphates  unacted  upon  by  acid." 

"9,  Insolable  phospbates  present  in  superphosphate  or  other 
artificial  manure  nave  little  or  no  practical  value  to  the  farmer." 


"  6,  Bone  ash  is  not  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  be  used  with 
advantage  by  itself  or  mixed  with  other  fertilising  matter  aa  a 
manure." 

"  6,  The  earthy  phosphates  in  Peruvian  and  phosphatic  guanos 
still  containing  a  good  deal  of  organic  matter  or  salte  of  ammonia 
are  sufficiently  soluble  in  water  to  be  readily  appropriated  by 
plants." 

And  in  an  earlier  part  of  his  paper  Yoelcker  shows  that  care- 
fully prepared,  precipiteted,  and  dried  phosphate  of  lime  from 
bone  phosphates  eonstitutes  **  a  yery  valuable  fertilising  material 
which  is  readily  appropriated  by  plants." 

These  conclusions  by  Dr.  Yoelcker,  which  were  arrived  at  about 
fifteen  years  since,  would  appear,  in  fact,  to  give  some  explanation 
of  the  resulte  which  Jamieson  has  shown  by  actual  trial  in  Aber- 
deenshire and  Sussex  (see  report  of  Beview  on  the  Kxperimente  of 
the  Sussex  Association,  page  110,  Jowmal  of  Hortieutture)  to  follow 
fine  grinding  of  the  coprolites  used  for  manuring  Turnips.  With 
ground  coprolites  the  resulte  were  as  good  as  were  obteined  with 
superphosphate.  If,  then,  phosphate  of  lime  in  finely  ground  eo- 
proUtes,  with  a  solubility  in  water  of  only  0*62  grains  per  gi^on, 
can  produce  resulte  but  10  per  cent,  below  what  f(dlow8  from  an 
application  of  soluble  phosphate — and  Dr.  Yoelcker  considers 
(indeed  no  one  disputes  it)  that  phosphate  of  lime  as  found  in 
guano,  with  a  solubility  of  but  2*52  grains  per  gallon,  is  sufficiently 
soluble  in  water  to  be  *' readily  appropriated  by  plante"~it  ought 
not  to  astonish  us,  seeing  that  a  small  addition  of  sal  ammoniac 
to  the  water  increases  the  solubility  of  precipiteted  phosphate 
fourfold,  that  coprolite  may  become  in  a  manure  conteining 
ammonia  salte,  or  in  a  soil  capable  of  yielding  other  equally  or 
more  powerful  solvents,  sufficiently  soluble  to  produce  the  resulte 
which  Jamieson  obteined.  But  this  question  of  the  action  of 
other  solvente  in  conjunction  with  water  muBt  bo  left  for  my  next 
communication.    It  is  a  question  full  of  interest— Inquirer. 


STRIKING  EU0NYMUSE8. 

On  page  270  of  your  last  issue  **  A.  B."  has  some  remarks  under 
this  heading  which  I  can  fully  endorse  as  being  perfectly  correct. 
Had  he  read  carefully  the  whole  of  my  article  he  would  have 
found  that  I  said  these  plante  could  be  propagated  in  rooms  by 
merely  turning  over  them  a  tumbler,  and  by  those  who  possess 
only  a  poor  knowledge  of  window  plante.  When  the  dioioe 
▼ariegated  forms  are  required  in  quantity  it  is  not  wise  to  rely 
upon  any  makeshift  system,  but  to  follow  judiciously  one  that  is 
likely  to  lead  to  success. 

There  are  many  advantages  to  be  gained  by  placing  the  cuttings 
in  pots,  as  described  on  psge  240.  When  the  cuttings  are  callused 
they  can  be  taken  into  the  Conifer  house  where  a  little  heat  is 
always  mainteined,  and  thus  they  will  form  roote  much  more 
quickly  than  in  oold  frames.  This  saves  raluable  time  (which 
means  money  to  those  who  propagate  them  for  sale),  and  the 
plante  are  estebliahed  in  pote  and  growing  freely  by  the  time 
'^  A.  B."  would  have  them  rooted.  The  better  variegated  forms 
can  be  planted  out  from  the  cutting  pote  the  same  as  '<A.  B." 
subjected  his  green  kinds  to ;  but  it  must  be  remembered  the 
choice  variegated  forms  do  not  grow  so  rapidly  as  the  green 
varieties,  and  by  esteblishing  the  former  in  pote  they  make  greater 
progress  than  if  planted  directly  outeide.  In  extensive  nurseries 
with  which  I  am  acquainted  the  better  forms  are  kept  in  pots, 
which  ensures  their  safe  removal  at  any  season.— W.  Bardmst. 


ON  PLANTING  FRUIT  TREES. 

As  the  planting  season  will  soon  arrive  preparing  the  ground 
should  be  commenced,  as  after-success  depends  much  on  this.  If 
the  ground  is  not  properly  prepared  the  trees  will  not  do  nearly 
so  well,  besides  bemg  a  prey  to  canker  and  other  evils.  Some 
judgment  must  be  used  as  to  the  stocks  the  trees  are  worked  on. 
I  should  never  think  of  planting  Apples  on  the  Crab  stock  in  a 
small  kitohen  garden,  as  they  soon  grow  out  of  bounds  and  shade 
the  ground  where  good  vegetebles  could  be  grown,  and  this 
remark  may  apply  to  gardens  of  a  kiiger  size.  If  the  place  is  of 
good  extent  an  orohard  should  be  provided,  where  Apples  on  the 
Crab  stock  are  the  best  to  plant  for  large  crops  of  fruit ;  but  for  a 
kitchen  garden  I  should  undoubtedly  advise  planting  those  trees 
that  are  worked  on  the  Paradise  stock.  Have  some  method,  not 
planting  in  the  middle  of  the  vegetable  quarters,  which  spoils  the 
appearance  of  the  garden,  besides  vegetables,  and  wastes  much 
valuable  room.  I  rocommend  planting  by  the  sides  of  walks,- but 
not  if  there  should  be  any  danger  of  shading  the  trees  on  the 
walls. 

Generally  kitohen  gardens  are  square,  with  a  walk  across  the 
centre  each  way.   That  is  the  place  to  plant  Apple  and  Pear  trees. 
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and  aroand  the  ride  walks  opporite  the  walla  eepallera  are  eoii- 
able,  and  these  should  not  be  planted  unless  thej  can  be  placed 
20  feet  from  the  wall. 

la  preparing  the  ground  dig  it  2  to  3  feet  in  depth  and  12  feet 
wide.  If  the  garden  is  old  work  nome  good  turf  and  wood  ashes 
with  the  soil.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  garden  is  new,  work  in 
plenty  of  decayed  Tegetable  refuse  free  from  weeds,  and  burnt 
earth.  When  the  time  arrives  for  planting  the  trees,  which  is 
immediately  after  the  leaves  fall,  no  time  should  be  lost  if  the 
weather  is  farourable.  Never  plant  if  the  ground  is  frosty  or 
wet.  The  trees  on  the  Paradise  stock  should  be  9  or  10  feet  apart 
Before  planting  cut  off  all  bruised  roots  with  a  sharp  knife,  and 
dig  the  hole  18  inches  larger  than  the  roots  when  spruul  out.  Be 
careful  not  to  plant  too  deeply.  After  the  tree  is  placed  in  the 
hole  place  some  good  prepared  turf  around  the  roots  and  shake  it 
amongst  them.  Firm  the  soil,  and  spread  a  little  Utter  about  the 
surface.  Do  not  prune  them  nntU  the  end  of  February,  and  if 
planted  early  they  will  start  almost  as  well  as  established  trees. 

One  thing  must  be  borne  in  mind— that  is,  to  procure  trees  that 
have  been  budded  or  grafted  close  to  the  ground,  so  that  when 
planted  the  union  may  be  covered  with  soil.  If  the  trees  are 
lifted  once  or  twice  annually  after  being  planted  and  the  soil  well 
stirred  it  will  help  to  make  them  handsome  and  fruitful  trees. 
The  following  twelve  varieties,  culinary  and  dessert,  will  be  found 
a  good  selection  for  succession. 

Detiert  Varieties, — Irish  Peacb,  Kerry  Pippin,  Margil,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox*s  Orange  Pippin,  Ribston  Pippin,  Ashmead*8 
Kernel,  Duke  of  Devonshire,  Northern  Spy.  Mannington's  Pear- 
main,  Lodgemore  Nonpareil,  and  Stunner  Pippin. 

Culinary  Vart^^tM.— Ecklinville  Seedling,  Lord  Snffield,  Stir- 
ling Castle,  Gravenstein,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Warner's  King,  Betty 
Geeson.  Wormsley  Pippin,  Loddington,  Rymer,  Dumelow's  Seed- 
ling, and  Northern  Qreening.^A.  TouKO. 


AMONG  THE  BOSES  AT  CHE8HUNT. 

•  Thb  Cheehnnt  Boses !  Who  that  has  heard  of  them  (and  who 
has  not?)  or  has  admired  them  in  their  mossy  stands  at  the  Palace 
or  elsewhere  bat  has  desired  to  see  them  in  all  their  many  thousands, 
and  their  surpassing  beauty  in  their  home  in  the  fair  Iiea  valley  ? 
Perhaps  some  to  whom  the  fulfilment  of  this  desire  is  among  "  Uie 
impossibles  **  may  find  some  consolation  in  reading  of  what  a  more 
favoured  fellow  mortal  saw  on  a  fine  Saturday  afternoon. 

Arriving  at  the  nursery  I  was  received  (in  the  absence  of  Mr.  Paul)  by 
the  intelligent  Bose  foreman,  Mr.  Ghiter,  who  conducted  me  first  along 
the  bank  of  the  New  Biver  to  the  principal  Bose  quarters.  Here  our 
attention  was  devoted  to  a  large  piece  of  dwarfs  on  Briar  cuttings ; 
and  here  let  me  say  jthat  if  it  suits  in  other  situations  as  it  does  at 
Gheshunt  this  bids  fair  to  become  the  stock  of  the  future.  On  one 
plant  of  Duke  of  Edinburgh  I  counted  ten  strong  healthy  shoots 
ranging  from  2  to  8  feet  in  length,  six  of  which  were  bearing  blooms 
whrch  would  not  have  disgraced  any  first-prize  stand.  Another  good 
quality  of  this  stock  is  that  Roses  worked  on  it  bloom  intorm^liately 
between  Manetti  and  seedling  Bria  *,  and  thus  what  is  often  a  gap 
in  the  blooming  season  is  filled  up  and  the  beauty  of  tiie  rosery 
maintained  over  a  considerably  longer  period  than  could  have  been 
expected  some  few  years  ago.  ThU  piece  is  devoted  principally  to 
the  older  standard  varieties,  all  of  wnioh  appeared  to  oe  in  sploidid 
condition  botk  of  grewth  and  of  bloom,  conspicuous  among  them 
being  Marie  Baumann,  not  (on  this  stock  at  least)  the  poor  grower 
that  our  dear  friend  the  late  Mr.  Radclyffe  feared  it  was.  but  vigo- 
rous healthy  bushes,  with  shoots  8  feet  high  and  as  thick  as  one's 
finger,  bearmg  blooms  that  could  only  be  described  as  magnificent 
in  sise  and  form.    A.  K.  Williams,  the  greatest  ao(^nisition  of  late 

Jean ;  Louis  Van  Hontte,  splendid :  Alfred  Oolomb,  m  such  style  as 
never  remember  having  seen  it  before ;  Comte  Raimbaud,  an  almost 
lost  Bose  till  Mr.  Baker  astonished  everybody  with  a  bloom  of  it  at 
Hereford  about  four  years  ago  ;  Horace  Yemet,  Ghas.  Lefebvre,  the 
*^  Old  General,"  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  and  Fisher  Holmes  among  the 
dark  Boses  were  also  very  fine.  The  lighter  varieties  had  suffered 
much  firom  wet  cold  weather,  but  the  following  among  tiiem  were 
Tery  fine — Oapt.  Ghristy,  Comt<wse  de  Serenye,  Madame  Gkibriel  Lnizet^ 
Baronne  de  Bothschild  (shown  in  fine  form  everywhere  this  year),  and 
the  "  everybody's  Rose  **  La  France.  There  seems  to  be  some  mystery 
about  the  parentage  of  the  last-named  Rose.  Query,  Is  there  any 
Noisette  blood  about  it  ?  It  has  been  no  uncommon  thing  this  year 
to  have  a  bunch  of  five  or  six  blooms  at  the  end  of  a  single  shoot. 

From  these  we  passed  on  to  the  Manetti  quarters.  Here  the 
best  of  the  Jbloom  was  over,  but  the  following  were  proving  them- 
selves good  late  varieties : — Le  Havre,  very  glowing ;  B^uty  of 
Waltham,  old  but  very  good  ;  Madame  Yictor  Yeidier,  splendid 
colour  and  form ;  Baronne  de  Rothschild ;  Annie  Wood,  very  bright ; 
Marquise  de  Castellans,  very  fine  this  jear ;  Royal  Standard  ;  Sir  G. 
Wolseley,  e^enerally  at  its  best  late  m  the  season ;  Ferdinand  de 
Lssseps,  Benateur  vaisse,  and  John  Stuart  Mill ;  Chas.  Darwin  also 
was  exoeptionally  fine. 

Our  next  advance  was  to  the  quarten  devoted  to  the  newer  varie- 
ties.   Here  was  a  very  fine  display,  and  it  was  gratifying  to  note  that 


conspicuous  among  the  best  of  them  were  those  seut  into  oommeroe 
by  English  nurserymen.  Harrison  Weir  is  quite  the  Rose  we  should 
expect  from  such  parents  as  Charles  Lefebvre  and  Xarier  Oiibo.  Mrs. 
Harry  Turner,  another  Slough  Rose,  is  splendid  in  colour,  though 
perhaps  a  little  indmed  to  open  in  the  eye.  Pride  of  Waltham  wUl 
he  a  good  sddition  to  the  light  Roses,  while  Masterpieoe  is  of  the 
colour  of  Beauty  of  Waltham,  but  larger  and  fuller ;  and  the  bright 
crimson  Bose  honoured  with  the  name  of  the  lady  who,  until  lately, 
reigned  at  the  Old  Weir,  promises  to  afford  blooms  of  fine  siae  and 
substance  long  after  her  fellows  have  given  up  for  the  season.  Of 
Mr.  Paul's  own  new  sorts  it  is  sufficient  to  say  that  they  wOl 
undoubtedly  maintain  the  character  their  predecessors  have  gained— 
viz.,  good  to  begin  with  and  improving  upon  aoauaintanoe.  White 
Baroness  is  being  eagerly  inquired  for }  Gkorge  Bsaer  is  a  large  round 
bloom  of  the  ocuour  of  Dnpuy  Jamam,  and  with  foliage  nearly  aa 
beautiful  as  its  fiower ;  Bnghtness  of  Gheshunt  will  add  beaufy  to 
every  garden  in  which  it  is  found ;  and  Duke  of  Teck  is  too  well 
known  and  valued  to  need  again  describing.  Among  the  newer 
introdnetions  from  the  continent  there  also  appear  to  be  some  decided 
acquisitions.  Bosieriste  Jacobs  promises  to  oe  a  gem  of  the  first 
water.  One  bloom  which  I  have  in  mind,  I  understand,  was  an 
exoeptionally  fine  one ;  perhaps  so,  for  it  was  as  nearly  as  possible  of 
the  same  size  and  form  as  Mr.  Baker's  medal-winning  A.  K.  Williams 
at  the  Crystal  Palace,  with  the  colour  of  a  good  Xavier  Olibo  or 
Fisher  Holmes.  If  of  good  constitution  every  exhibitor  in  the 
kingdom  will  want  it.  Another  good  dark  one  is  Augusts  Auohner, 
crimson,  fiushed  with  maroon.  Guillaume  Guillemot  is  a  fine  globular 
flower  of  a  bright  rose  colour.  Madame  Montet  is  a  delicate  soft 
pink  in  colour,  but  nther  loose  in  the  petal ;  and  Souvenir  de  Madame 
Alfred  Yy  is  a  useful  distinct  Bose,  dark  red,  with  s  very  decided 
purple  shadinff.  (George  Moreau  and  Comtesse  de  Oamande  are  good 
additions  to  the  bright  reds ;  and  Madame  J.  Periere  is  a  very  fine 
new  Bourbon. 

We  next  visited  a  fine  piece  of  standard  Teas,  where  we  found 
Souvenirs  d'Blise,  d'un  Ami,  and  de  Paul  Neyron  ;  Devoniensis. 
Catherine  Mermet,  Madame  Lambard,  Jean  Ducher,  Niphetos,  and 
many  other  well-known  varieties  of  this  beautiful  class,  most  of  them 
in  very  fine  condition,  though  in  many  cases  it  would  seem  that  as 
standards  is  not  the  best  manner  of  cultivation  for  them.  From 
hence  we  moved  on  to  the  unique  Tea  Bose  garden,  an  endosttre  sur- 
rounded by  a  thick  hedge  ana  laid  out  in  beds,  down  the  centre  of 
each  of  which  runs  a  wire  trelliswork  for  the  accommodation  of  Gloire 
de  Dijon,  Madame  Berard,  Cloth  of  Gk>ld,  and  other  free-growing 
sorts,  the  beds  beiuff  completed  by  a  row  of  standards  and  one  of 
dwarfs  (all  Teas)  each  side  the  trellis.  Among  the  many  varieties  of 
the  Tea  section  which  find  a  place  in  this  snug  spot  Caroline  Kuster 
and  the  little-lmown  Princess  Vera  were  uncommonly  good. 

This  oompleted  the  outdoor  programme,  which  was  followed  by  an 
indoor  one  of  almost  equal  extent.    We  visited  houses  devoted  to 

Slants  in  lO-indi  pots  for  early  forcing,  houses  of  climbers  in  pots, 
oases  of  own-root  Boses,  to  say  nothing  of  almost  acres  of  glass 
covering  the  usual  stock  of  a  first-class  English  nursery.  By  this 
time  the  genial  proprietor  had  returned,  and  a  pleasant  chat  about 
the  Bose  season  m  general,  the  French  growers'  establishments,  the 
jnst-past  exhibitions,  and  tiie  many  topics  dear  to  the  heart  of 
rosariaas.  concluded  one  of  the  most  pleasant  outings  ever  enjoyed 
by— J.  B. 

LOBD  NAPIER  NECTARINE  FOR  FORCING. 

This  subject  is  interesting  to  me  from  the  fact  that  I  have 
vacancies  for  a  tree  or  two  in  the  early  houses,  and  Lord  Napier 
befaag  the  best  grower  of  all  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  I  have 
sevenl  beautiful  plants  of  this  variety  which  I  could  select  from 
if  more  evidence  is  forthcoming  in  its  favour  as  a  foreing  variety. 
For  my  own  part  I  have  had  no  experience  with  it  indoors  worui 
taking  into  account,  but  out  of  doore  it  is  a  grand  addition  to  our 
hardy  fruits.  Coming  in  as  it  does  after  Early  Louise  Peach  and 
before  Hale's  Early,  it  fills  what  with  me  would  otherwise  be  a 
blank.  I  have  jnst  pulled  out  a  large  plant  of  Early  Beatrice 
which  has  never  been  satirfactory  in  the  early  house  ;  and  Hale's 
Early,  which  is  the  best  of  all  the  early  Peaches  I  am  acquainted 
with,  has  not  always  had  a  full  crop  indoors,  but  the  trees  are 
young,  and  they  may  become  more  reliable  with  age.  I  must 
confess,  however,  that  as  these  two  varieties  are  large- flowered, 
and  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  is  the  same,  I  have  allowed  myself  to 
become  a  little  prejudiced  against  large-flowering  varieties  for 
forcing.  Btill  I  cannot  understand  what  there  can  be  in  tibe 
larger  flowera  to  make  the  difiEerence,  and  it  may  be  only  a  coin- 
cidence with  some  other  peculiarity  of  these  varieties.  I  should 
be  very  glad  if  Mr.  Bardn^  or  anyone  else  can  give  us  more 
particulara  as  to  the  time  of  ripening  of  Lord  Napier  when  forced, 
say,  to  come  in  at  the  end  of  May,  and  whether  it  has  borne  a  lull 
crop  under  this  treatment  I  would  also  solicit  the  same  kind  of 
information  respecting  Hale's  Early  Peach  compared  with,  say, 
Boyal  CJeorge.— Wm.  TATLOB. 

This  Nectarine  is  highly  spoken  of  on  page  278  fo  an  early 
house,  where  Ihave  eveiy  reason  to  believe  i   wll  be  very  satis* 
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factoiy  when  grown  under  warm  conditions  to  ripen  the  fmit  and 
wood  ;  but  from  what  I  can  gather  it  is  not  a  yery  reliable  yarietv 
on  walls  ontsidei  or  even  in  cool  late  houses.  I  am  acquainted  wiu 
an  able  cultiyator  who  formed  a  very  good  opinion  of  this  yarieiy 
last  year,  when  the  fruit  swelled  to  a  laige  size  and  coloured  welL 
This  season  I  tasted  fruit  from  his  tree,  the  crop  only  being  thin, 
which  was  flavourless  and  not  swelling  satisfactorily.  This  he 
attributes  to  the  heavy  rainfall  in  the  northern  locality  in  which 
he  lives  and  the  cold  sunless  season.  If  this  Nectarine,  which 
promises  so  well  for  early  forcing,  proves  unreliable  outside  or  in 
fate  houses  in  this  changeable  clhnate,  no  time  should  be  lost  in 
discussing  its  merits  or  defects.  The  planting  sea  on  is  at  hand, 
and  if  those  who  have  grown  it  under  cool  conditions  would 
record  their  experience  in  this  Journal  much  valuable  time  and 
labour  might  be  saved  those  intending  to  plant  it  in  such  positions. 
To  grow  a  tree  to  a  fruiting  size  and  then  have  a  failure  is  rather 
annoying,  but  this  may  be  prevented  by  the  records  of  ezperienoe. 


SEEDLING  POTATO  EXHIBITION. 

Thb  first  Exhibition  of  the  kind  was  held  at  Northampton  on 
Thursday  and  Friday  last,  within  the  enclosure  for  the  Northampton- 
shire Afi^cuHural  Society  and  in  connection  therewith.  The  seedling 
Potato  Exhibition  originated  through  a  suggestion  of  Lady  Knightly 
of  Pawsley  Park,  and  the  arrangements  were  undertaken  by  Mr.  Farr 
of  Fkwsley  Park  Gkirdens,  assiBted  by  an  energetic  Committee  ;  and 
although  from  the  novelty  of  the  attempt  the  worUng  was  somewhat 
crude  and  not  altogether  free  from  difficulty,  yet  from  the  material 
success  which  has  attended  their  well-directed  dSorts  on  this  occasion 
it  is  probable  that  the  Show  will  become  an  annual  one  in  connection 
with  the  agricultural  meeting,  when  doubtless  the  experience  gained 
this  season  will  enable  the  Uommlttee  to  remove  or  prevent  a  recur- 
rence of  any  difficulties  which  may  have  occurred  m  the  practical 
details  of  the  Show.  Sixteen  prizes  varying  from  £1  lOf.  to  60.  each 
in  four  classes  for  honA  fide  seedlings  not  in  commerce  were  offered, 
and  for  these  there  were  forl^-six  entries  from  various  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  a  majority  of  the  enmes  being  in  the  i>opular  dass  for  white 
kidneys.  The  schednle  reauired  tlukt,  where  practicable,  the  parentage 
should  be  stated :  bat  tnis  wholesome  recn^lation  was  not,  unfor- 
tunately, in  several  instances  carried  out,  nor  any  explanation  given 
as  to  the  origin,  or  to  enable  identification  of  the  variety.  The  speci- 
mens were  judged  after  cooking,  which  would  appear  to  have  oeen 
defectively  carried  out,  as  none  of  the  tuben  tried  were  in  reallv 
eatable  condition,  the  excess  of  moisture  not  having  been  removed, 
and  a  test  under  such  circumstances  could  hardly  be  thoroughly 
satisfactory. 

The  prizes  were  awarded  as  follows : — ^In  Glass  A,  for  the  best  white 
kidney,  Mr.  J.  Haghes,  Eydon,  Byfield,  was  first  for  a  handsome 
lon^h  white  variety,  described  as  a  seedling  from  Paterson's  Yio 
tona,  but  it  was  not  stated  whether  the  variety  was  early,  medium,  or 
late,  and  the  appearance  indicated  no  connection  with  the  parent 
varietT.  Messrs.  F.  A  C.  Myatt,  Offenham,  Evesham,  were  awuded 
second  for  King  Offa,  a  seedling  from  Hyatt's  Prolific  Ashleaf,  but 
shorter  and  flatter  than  that  variety.  Mr.  Oole,  nrdener  to  Earl 
Spencer,  came  third  with  Cole's  Proufio,  a  good-looking  kidney,  but 
information  as  to  its  origin  was  altogether  wanting.  The  fourth 
prise  went  to  Mr.  0.  Boas,  W elf ord  Park,  Newbury,  for  Welf ord  Park 
Seedling,  raised  from  Woodstock  Kidney. 

In  Claiss  B,  for  coloured  kidneys,  Mr.  B.  Fenn,  Sulhamstead,  Bead- 
ing, was  first  for  a  long  pink  seedling  from  Snowflake  ;  Mr.  w.  Kerr 
of  JDargavil,  N.B.,  being  second  for  Sir  Garne^  a  longish-pointed  red 
variety,  broadly  mark^  with  white.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr. 
Hughes  for  a  handsome  long  flattish  tuber,  origin  unknown.  For  the 
f ourthprize  no  award  was  made. 

In  Clius  0,  for  white  rounds,  Mr.  Fenn  was  again  first  with  a  variety 
of  good  quality,  but  hardly  falling  within  the  definition  of  a  IwnAfide 
seedling  nor  a  white  round,  as  the  tuben  were  marked  with  purple 
and  said  to  be  from  a  sport  of  Woodstock  Kidney.  Mr.  W.  Horley, 
Toddington,  Dunstable,  was  second  with  a  seedling  fcom  Giant  King, 
but  in  appearance  this  variety  was  not  much  different  from  nor  in 
advance  or  its  parent.  The  third  prize  went  to  Mr.  T.  W.  Hill,  Dor- 
wards,  Witham,  Essex,  for  a  deep-eyed  seedling  of  the  Champion 
tjpe,  but  with  whiter  flesh,  said  to  have  been  raised  from  a  packet  of 
mixed  seed.  Mr.  Boss  was  fourth  with  his  Sir  Walter  Baleigh,  a 
seedline  from  American  Excelsior. 

In  Class  D,  for  coloured  rounds,  Mr.  John  Waugh,  Castle  Hill, 
LochmabeUj  NJB.,  obtained  the  first  prise  with  a  pale  red  flattish 
round  seedling,  its  cooking  properties  being  above  the  average  of  the 
others  exhibited.  Mr.  B.  Boe  of  High  Street,  Northampton,  was 
third,  and  Mr.  Edward  Simons  of  Harlestone,  Norhampton,  third  witii 
a  small  round  red.    Fourth,  no  award. 

Several  good-looking  tubers  did  not  appear  to  find  favour  with  the 
Judges^  amonsfst  them  being  two  good-sized  oval  rough-skinned  sorts 
from  Mj.  Hughes,  stated  to  be  crosses  between  Beauty  of  Hebron  and 
Myatt's  Prolific.  A  fiat  ronnd  seedling  from  Mr.  Fenn,  described  as 
very  early  and  possessing  the  dwarf  est  foliage  of  any  known  variety, 
appeared  promising.  Defective  cooking  is  undoubtedly  a  serious 
drawback  to  a  satisfactory  test,  and  in  future  it  would  be  well  to  have 
cooked  some  of  the  standard  varieties  and  the  parents  of  the  seedlings, 


where  practicable,  for  comparison,  due  allowance  being  made  for  tli9 
size  of  the  tubers  and  the  period  of  ripening  of  the  varieties,  which 
should  be  given  by  the  exhibitors. 


ERYTHBONIUMS. 


Thb  Dog*B-tooth  Violets  form  an  extremely  pretty  genus  be- 
longing to  the  great  Lily  family,  very  distinct  in  appearance  and 
easily  grown.  The  majority  of  them  are  generally  cultivated,  as 
they  are  special  favourites  with  most  lovers  of  hardy  bulbs. 
They  are  perfeetiy  hardy,  and,  what  is  equally  desirable,  thej 
appear  to  aisreg^ud  the  irregularities  of  our  dimate,  which  is  not 
the  case  with  a  great  many  of  our  introduced  bulbous  plants^ 
especially  with  those  from  North  America.  The  common  E.  Dena- 
canis  and  some  of  its  varieties  are  European,  all  the  rest  are 
American.  There  appears  to  be  a  considerable  amount  of  con- 
fusion amongst  amateurs  as  to  the  correct  nomenclature  of  the 
n>ecies,  many  confounding  the  varieties  of  B.  Dens-canis  with 
the  true  species  of  similar  names ;  for  instance,  the  variety  albi- 
dum,  which  is  a  European  form,  is  frequentiy  mistaken  for  B. 
albidnm  of  Nuttall,  and  vioe  vend,  I  have  frequently  been  asked, 
What  is  the  distinction  between  the  two  plants  7  and  the  latfeer- 
nam^  has  even  been  regarded  only  as  a  synonym  of  the  former* 
Such,  however,  is  not  the  case,  as  tiLe  plants  are  distinct  in  bulb 
and  foliage  as  well  as  floral  arrangement  There  are  but  few 
species,  with  some  distinct  varieties,  and  they  are  naturally  divi- 
sible into  two  groups— viz.,  those  with  solitazy  flowers  and  those 
with  from  one  to  eight  flowers.  The  former  group  indnde  B. 
Dens-oanis,  and  varieties  E.  albidum  and  E.  propuUans,  while 
the  latter  is  represented  by  E.  grandiflorum  and  its  varieties  B. 
Hartwegi  and  E.  purpurascens. 

There  is  no  difficulty  attending  the  cultivation  of  these  plants^ 
neither  are  they  very  fastidious  as  to  soil,  as  I  have  known  them 
thrive  in  almost  any  soil  and  position  with  the  exception  of  verr 
stiff  and  clayey  soil.  A  considerable  number  has  just  been  raised, 
and  the  soil  in  which  they  have  been  grown  during  the  last 
three  years  is  very  light  and  sandy,  moderately  rich  and  well- 
drained,  while  the  position  is  quite  open  and  exposed.  I  should 
not  recommend  a  very  exposed  position,  as  owing  to  their  early 
flowering  they  are  very  liable  to  be  destroyed  by  strong  cutting 
spring  winds.  To  say  the  least,  it  is  more  than  probable  that  the 
period  of  beauty  may  be  materially  shortenea.  But  certainly 
they  thrive  admirably  in  light  sandy  rich  soil,  and  if  the  posltioB 
is  imeltered  they  are  extremely  showy,  and  most  interesting  as  a 
group  of  hardy  flowers.  It  is  not  wdl  to  disturb  them  very  often, 
as  they  will  not  be  nearly  so  attractive  if  but  half  established. 
Allow  them  to  remain  undisturbed  for  some  three  or  four  yeaia 
until  the  bulbs  are  overcrowded.  There  are  a  number  of  poeitioiis 
most  suitable  for  tiiem  beside  the  ordinary  border  or  bed,  for  it 
must  be  borne  in  mind  that  during  the  greater  part  of  the  summer 
they  are  dormant,  and  consequently  there  is  only  bare  soil  where 
they  are  planted.  It  is  just  as  well  to  arrange  them  in  such  a 
position  so  that  some  half-hardy  plants  could  be  planted  near 
them,  and  the  barrenness  would  be  reduced  to  a  minimnnu 
This  could  be  very  easily  managed  either  on  the  rockeiy  or  in 
borders ;  but  care  should  be  taken  to  have  the  exact  position  of 
the  Erytluoniums  marked,  so  they  would  not  be  disturbed  when 
the  snmmer-flowering  plants  are  removed  in  the  autumn. 

Numerous  chinks  in  the  rockery  could  be  filled  with  the  bulbe 
which  are  frequentiy  unoccupied,  and  they  would  be  very  charm- 
ing when  there  are  out  few  showy  things  in  flower  on  the  rockery. 
The  various  species  of  Croci  are  very  pretty  in  such  positions^ 
and  for  naturalising  in  meadows,  woodlands,  by  the  maigins  of 
lakes  they  are  admirably  adapted.  For  this  purpose  the  forma 
of  E.  Dens-canis  are  to  be  highly  recommended,  because  they  am 
very  hardy  and  robust,  and,  what  is  equally  important  in  such  a 
matter,  they  are  very  cheap,  costing  but  a  nomixial  price  per  thou- 
sand, while  the  efEect  in  association  with  Daffodils,  Primrosesb 
(hdips,  Oroci,  and  a  host  of  other  plants  would  be  very  pleasing* 
They  diould  be  planted  as  early  as  possible  after  September  in 
clumps  to  have  the  best  effect.    Most  of  the  rarer  species  will 

Erobably  be  imported,  but  it  is  advisable  to  get  home-grown 
ulbe  if  possible.  In  the  event  of  having  imported  specimens 
it  is  desirable  at  flrst  to  pot  them  in  light  sandy  soil  (leaf  ao^ 
loam,  and  sand  in  equal  parts)  in  small  pots,  and  place  them  in 
a  cold  frame,  just  keeping  them  damp  until  root-action  has  tho- 
roughly commenced,  when  they  may  without  hesitation  be  planted 
out.  This  is  merely  adrised  as  a  prevention  against  possible  loss 
and  consequent  disappointment. 

K  albidvm,  Nutt — ^A  similar  plant  to  the  next  species.  Leaves 
oblong-lanceolate,  not  mottied  or  dotted.  Flowers  solitary,  blnish- 
white,  with  the  s^pments  entire  at  the  base.  The  flowen  are 
rarely  quite  white.    It  is  widely  distributed,  occurring  from  New 
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ToA  and  PentujlTania  to  Hmneaota  koA  S^xm.  It  flowen  in 
April  mod  H&j,  and  wm  iotrodnced  In  1824. 

E.  avmrieanvm.  Smith.— Bnlb»  very  nn»U,  browniih.  Leftvefl 
oblonjf  or  obloog-lanceolate,  mottled  and  dotted.  Flowen  •oli- 
tary,  light  jellow,  1  to  1^  inch  long,  beqnentlr  ipotted  with 
pDiple  at.  the  base  ;  legmenta  ilightlj  tootbea  at  tiie  base, 
Linanos  Tegards  it  aa  a  Tariety  of  S.  Deni-canis.  It  baa  alao  n- 
ceived  the  following  namea  ; — B.  euolinlanum,  Walt.,  E.  lanoeo- 
latnm,  Pvr»A  (this  wa«  the  accepted  name  ba  a  lone  t^iae),  B, 
angDstatom,  Itab ,  E.  bracteatam,  Booth,  and  B.  Mattallianam, 
Schvli.  Thus  it  has  a  gieat  vaiietj  of  names,  which  are  ex- 
tremely misleading.  It  flowers  with  ni  in  April  and  Hay,  and 
haa  been  knona  niider  cnltiration  erer  since  16SG.  It  enjoys 
peaty  toil  ;  in  fact  it  does  not  thrire  lo  well  wlUiont  m  with 
peat.    It  id  foand  from  Canada  to  Florida  and  Aikanaaa. 

£.  Deiu-eanit,  Linn.~BcQbs  mnch  latter  than  the  laat  two 
species.  Leaves  ovate,  orate-lanoeolate,  or  oblong,  copionaly 
mottled.  Flowen  solitary,  1  to  1}  inch  long  and  nearly  as  wide, 
nsnally  of  a  pinldsb-pnrple  colonr,  bnt  there  ia  a  great  Tariation 
of  colour— white,  yellow,  and  several  shades  ot  red.  The  white 
variety,  which  ii  named  albidom,  is  very  pietty,  as  also  is  the 
yellow-Gowered  lind.  They  are  all  of  exframely  easy  cnltnre, 
Bowering  outside  early  in  April,  being  perfectly  baidy.  They 
are  natives  ot  Hongary,  Italy,  iu:.,  and  have  been  intiodaced  ever 
since  1606,  and  it  was  well  toiown  to  ParkinscHi,  who  describes  it 
as  "The  Dog'i-tooth  with  a  pale  purple  Sower."  The  typical 
farm  is  well  figured  in  "  Cnrtia  s  BoL  Mag.,"  pi.  S, 

£  jfrandifiomm,  Pursh. — A  very  Tariable  plant,  vritli  bnlbc 
freqaently  2  inches  long  but  narrow.  Leaves  oblong-lanceolate, 
not  mottled.  Flowers  solitary,  or  nsnallj  in  racenes  with  from 
two  to  six  Sowers  of  a  primraee  yellow  or  cream  colonr,  the  base 
more  or  le«s  tinged  with  orange,  1}  to  2  inches  long.  Mr.  Bereno 
Watson  has  enumerated  some  varietiea,  all  ol  which,  however, 
he  admits  may  be  specific  forms.  Tar.  albiflorum  (syn.  E.  gigan- 
teum,  Lindl.;  B.  grandiflorum,  Van  Botitte)  has  large  white 
flowers,  orange  at  tbe  base  and  mottled  leaves.  Var,  minor  has 
flowers  about  an  inch  long,  bright  jellow.  Tar.  Smithii,  Soak. 
(syn.  E.  revolutnm,  Smith,')  has  large  Bowers  tinged  with  pnrple 
or  rose  colonr.  Some  il  not  all  of  Ibeae  varieties  an  not  fonbd 
nnder  cultiTation  in  this  country,  or  as  far  as  my  knowledge 
extends :  I  shonld  be  happy  to  learn  that  they  were.  Hie  typioit 
form  is  not  very  scarce,  having  been  introdnced  dnce  1B26.  It 
flowen  ooteide  in  April  and  Hay.  It  ia  found  in  Oregon,  Cali- 
fornia, and  Waeliington  Terrilorief, 

JS.  Eartmgi,  Watson.— Bolbe  small.  Leaves  small,  nsnally 
separated,  ovate-lanceolate,  mottled.  Flowers  nsnally  two  to 
three,  very  rarely  solitary,  in  a  sessile  tuibel  1  to  2  in^ea  long, 
bright  jetlow,  orange  at  the  base,  with  spreading  or  slightly 
ncnrvcd  segments  to  the  perianth.  It  is  Bentbam's  B.  grandi- 
Oorum  (_Pl  Hartin.,  339).  It  is  an  extremely  curious  and  rare 
species,  occurring  on  the  Sierra  Nevada  from  Placer  to  Pioraas 
cotmties,  but  not,  I  think,  known  in  colttvatlon. 

B.  prepvlUau,  Qray.  —  Bulbs  small.  Leaves  ovate,  obkmg 
acuminate,  not  mottled.  Flowers  solitary,  about  halt  an  IncE 
long,  Inight  rose,  yellowish  at  the  base.  A  very  scarce  Uinnseota 
plant,  not  existing  in  this  country  but  cultivated  In  America,  but 
ot  rare  occurrence   under  cultivBtiOD,  although  a  very  pretty 

ML  p%rpuratBeiu,  Watson^—Bulb  1  to  2  inches  long.    Leaves 
large,  more    or   less   oblong,   frequently   nndolatad.     Flowers 
a  sob-nmbe""" ' 


which  flowemd  with  various  petsons  in  tl 
delJsht  in  good  drainage  and  a  oompost  ol 
a«nd!~CmBuii, 


mbellaten 


8ILKW0EMS  AND  SILKWORM  BEABINa.— IG. 

(Gmtimied  /ro»  page  SS4.) 

Thb  moth  ol  the  tpedea  Attacoa  Tama  Mai,  referred  t 


Sitlvi^  pnfoF 
pa  and  Jnmpi 
means  benefldal  to  tbeii  aMwatance,     It  is  true,  however,  as 
Dr.  Wallace  observee,  that  their  acuduct  when  imprisoned  may  be. 
to  some  extent^  difleient  from  their  usual  habits  if  at  liberty,  and 


me  <A  the  experimenters  has  reported  that  his  sperimeni  tluove 
best  In  a  cage  which  was  both  roomy  and  damp.  Ere  tbey  ferae 
th^  way  from  the  oooocm  a  Uqoid  is  disdiarged  upon  its  tbnm, 
which  softmis  and  loosens  theeii.  This  by  examinatlOD  has  been 
proved  to  be  alkaline,  not  of  an  acid  natore  aa  in  other  speoiea. 

The  ooooon  of  Attaciu  Tama  Mai  (flg.  46)  is  several  times 
heavier  than  that  of  B.  Mori,  and  the  worm  by  pieferenoe 
encloses  it  in  an  Oak  leal ;  greenish  in  its  exterior,  the  silk  of  the 
inner  portion  of  the  coooon  is  paler  or  nearly  white.  In  this  the 
Insect  only  remains  a  few  weeks.  The  long  period  of  qniesceaoe 
during  its  life  is  passed  in  the  ^g  state,  which  laste  from  the 
autumn  until  the  spring.  This  allows  of  the  i^gs  being  trans- 
mitted aeroas  the  globe  when  neeeesaiy ;  it  la  ^y  needtnl  to 
kaep  them  moderately  oooL  yet  not  too  dij.  The  an>liaMion  of 
a  magnifler  has  revealed  Ute  cnrions  but  that  the  yoime  wtnm 
ca  caterpillar  batches  a  tew  weeks  after  the  wg  is  laid,  bnt  Use 
dormant  in  the  sbdl  nntil  the  end  o(  April  or  luy  with  os^  emerg- 
ing abont  the  time  the  Oak  U  bontiiig  into  leal  Andaltboqdi 
the  speoiefl  bas  been  reared  nixai  several  [danta  beride  the  Ode, 
notably  nnoa  Apple  and  Beecb,  it  seems  to  give  preference  to  the 
Oak  both  in  BurMie  and  in  its  native  land,  Japan.  Dr.  Wallace 
latlier  thinks  the  Tnikey  Oak  (Q.  Oerris^  ia  ila  special  favourite, 
bnt  the  wnrns  feed  freely  upon  any  species  of  Qneieus,   In  repose 


nsnally  from  fonr  to  eight  ii 

base.  It  has  received  several  other  names,  and  I  ennnerate  all 
those  that  are  reliable.  E.  grandiflommvar.  mnltiflomm,  IIiw.; 
B.  g.  var.  multiscapidea,  Wood  ;  Pritillaria  mnltiecapidea,  J&I%. 
Mr.  Watacn  regards  Baker's  E.  reTolntnm  as  only  a  slender  one- 
flowered  variety  of  this  plant  It  is  ot  compiuaUvely  lecent 
introduoUon,  flowering  ontside  in  May,  Native  of  the  Sierra 
Nerada,  found  in  the  same  localities  as  the  last  species.  It  ia 
a  very  beautiful  species,  and  by  no  means  common. — S. 


Lnjvu  Catcsksi. — This  oharming  little  Idly  is  now  is  bloom  in 
Messrs.  James  Dickson  A  Bon's  nurseries  at  Chester,  althanah  it  haa 
me  difficalty  induced  to  do  so,  aa  it  is  evidently  not  an 
to  eaUblish.    Its  flowering  is  of  very  rare  ooontienoe  in 
"'     "      -■-  "it  B  inches  sorest,  selitaiy.  on  a 


ng.  47.— CMerptau'  ot  At 


this  oDuntiy.  The  flowers  are  aboat  S  inches  sorest,  selitaiy,  on 
slender  stem  abontafoot  high.  The  divisions  of  the  perianth  i__ 
slniply  leflezed  about  two-thiidt  from  the  apex,  taUht  soarlet,  the 
lower  put  yellow  with  a  tew  blotches.  It  is  oertainv  very  distinct 
aurl  cnrions.  A  good  fignre  oE  it  oconn  in  the  "  Bot.  Ifag.,"  pL  tS9, 
and  1^.  Onrlis  says  "he received  bulbs  of  it  at  the oloee  ot  the  year 
17B7,  sent  by  MrTsobert  Sqnibb  from  South  Carolina,  and  many  of 


Befom  it  begins  lo  eat,  the  newly  hatched  worm  showi 
pasltian  to  drink  generally.  The  fact  has  been  stated  bf  a 
of  observen.    Having  slmwd  the  morning  dew  and  roved  about  a 
little,  it  may  than  be  Indnoed  to  begin  upon  the  ycong  Ir— * 
Within  an  lionr  or  two  after  quitting  the  egg  it  has  so  inci 
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its  bolk  that  we  wonder  how  it  oonld  have  been  enclosed  in  the 
Bhell  80  leoentlj. 

Of  a  yellow  colour  at  first,  with  slight  markings  of  Uack,  the 
tnbercles  which  are  conspicuous  later  are  hardly  noticeable  nnder 
an  investitare  of  down.  At  each  of  the  four  changes  of  tkxa 
some  alterations  take  place  in  its  appearance,  the  grand  increase 
()f  size,  as  is  nsaal,  occurring  after  the  last  moalt.  When  adult 
the  caterpillar  of  A.  Yama  Mai  is  of  a  beantiful  green  tint,  having 
some  curious  silvery  patches  upon  its  sides ;  the  tubercles  are  then 
blue.  Occasionally  these  silkworms  show  a  tendency  to  wander, 
which  renders  it  impossible  to  keep  them  in  trays  as  we  do  the 
common  species,  and,  indeed,  from  the  liability  of  Oak  leaves  to 
dry  up,  food  distributed  thus  would  want  a  too  frequent  renewaL 
There  have  been  instances  of  these  silkworms  attacking  each  other 
(usually  in  hot  weather),  when  they  are  immured  in  cages ;  but 
this  should  not  be  deemed  a  proof  that  they  are  naturally  of  a 
cannibal  turn,  like  some  caterpillars  given  to  prey  upon  their 
brethren  or  upon  other  species.  I  mighty  however,  remark  that 
on  showing  one  of  these  caterpillars  to  an  entomologist  who  had 
never  seen  the  species  before,  but  who  had  been  a  careful  student 
of  caterpillar  ways  and  doings,  he  observed  on  examination  that 
he  should  have  imagined  from  its  appearance  it  could  probably  be 
vicious. 

The  experiments  made  with  this  silkworm  both  in  Rngland 
and  upon  the  Continent  during  the  years  following  the  first  arrival 
of  eggs  could  not  proceed  very  satisfactorily  in  consequence  of  oix 
if^norance  relative  to  its  particular  locality  and  its  natural  habits. 
To  travel  about  Japan  was  difficult  and  dangerous,  nor  was  in- 
formation attainable  by  putting  questions  to  traders  and  others 
who  might  be  expected  to  know.  Unaware  to  a  great  extent 
how  A.  Tama  Mai  might  live  in  Japan,  Dr.  Wallace  published  in 
1866  the  following  statement  as  the  result  of  his  practical  inves- 
tigations:^'* It  is  neoessaiy,"  said  he,  *'to  supply  the  veiy  young 
larvsB  with  tender  succulent  leaves.  They  will  bear  a  moderate 
amount  of  oold  for  brief  periods  with  impunity.  Though  they  avoid 
the  direct  sunshine,  they  like  its  warmth  diffused  through  the 
natural  leafy  shade.  Moisture  is  grateful  to  them  at  all  times, 
and  necessary  to  their  existence,  also  a  quick  growth  is  most 
favourable.  Dry  hot  weather  is  prejudicial  to  these  larvss,  for 
which  reason  the  climate  of  Ireland  would  probably  prove  highly 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  this  insect  Lastly,  I  am  com- 
vinced  that  they  would  thrive  better  out  of  doors  on  the  trees 
than  in  confinement." 

Fifteen  years  have  elapsed  since,  and  a  goodly  number  of  ex- 
periments made  under  various  circumstances  uphold  the  Doctor's 
conclusions  on  the  whole,  but  as  yet,  I  fear,  the  Oreen  Isle  has 
not  had  her  fair  share  of  trial  as  a  suitable  home  for  the  Tama 
Mai.  The  times  now  scarcely  favour  the  introduction  of  a  new 
industry  to  a  land  that  furnishes  statesmen  and  debaters  with  so 
many  perplexing  problems;  but  the  day  may  oome  when  the 
tourist,  travelling  in  safety  and  comfort  over  Erin,  may  behold 
in  many  cottages  the  peasants  busy  over  these  or  other  silk- 
worms, supplying  them  with  food,  collecting  eggs  from  the  motlis^ 
or  winding  off  the  cocoons. 

Kvery  silkworm  has  a  liability  to  some  malady  or  complaint^ 
and  the  A.  Tama  Mai  has  been  noticed  to  suffer  from  three  at 
least,  which  are  well  defined  as  to  their  character  and  their 
period.  Soon  after  the  hatching,  while  they  have  only  passed  one 
or  two  of  the  changes  of  skin,  the  worms  turn  yellow  and  become 
soft.  A  similar  complaint  affects  the  common  silkworm  occa- 
sionally, French  authors  calling  it  the  jaundice.  The  cause  of 
this,  Dr.  Wallace  suggests,  is  want  of  vitality  or  of  power  to 
assimilate  nourishment  from  the  food.  Another  complaint  to 
which  middle-aged  worms  are  chiefly  liable  occurs  in  consequence 
of  too  high  a  temperature.  The  green  hue  of  the  surface  fades 
to  a  dull  brown,  cracks  appear  at  the  segments,  from  which  a 
white  or  greenish  fluid  issues  when  the  worm  attempts  to  move^ 
and  it  speedily  shrivels.  Worms  that  are  under  the  influence  of 
the  last  complaint  are  familiarly  said  to  be  **  peppered,"  from  the 
tiny  specks  on  the  skin  that  precede  the  attack,  under  which  they 
are  sure  to  die  if  once  seized.  Unfortunately  some  of  the  laigest 
in  a  brood  are  apt  to  be  taken  off.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


LATE  QRAPES. 

Iir  your  opening  remarks  on  the  Crystal  Palace  Fruit  Show  yon 
>vSS^t  two  or  three  causes  for  the  fruit  not  being  first-rate,  and 
yon  specially  remark  that  many  Grapes  were  not  ripe.  Speaking 
from  experience  Grapes  do  not  ripen  very  ftreely  this  autumn, 
and  the  cause  is  obvious — namely,  the  very  changeable  weather, 
scarcity  of  sun,  and,  above  all,  the  low  night  temperature  thxongh- 
ont  the  summer.  Certainly  we  look  for  cold  nights  in  September, 
but  to  have  a  cold  low  temperature  through  July  and  August  is 


quite  another  matter.  Noting  your  remarks  on  the  Bath  Floial 
Ffete,  I  fee  again  you  say  the  Grapes  were  very  unripe— this,  to<^ 
in  what  I  should  consider  a  very  favoured  locality.  The  very 
pointed  remarks  of  "  Cultiyatob  "  on  late  Grapes  are  opportune^ 
and  I  fully  endorse  all  be  says  as  to  early  ^tariing.  He,  however, 
mentions  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante,  which  were  ri^e  at  the  end 
of  August,  keeping  until  May.  These  varieties,  however,  unless 
the  crop  is  very  heavy,  are  two  of  the  bekt  for  ripening  early,  and 
that,  especially  as  regards  the  Alicantes,  means  keeping  well. 

The  Gros  Culman,  however,  not  being  a  quick  Grape  at  colour- 
ing, will  be  far  from  ripe  now— that  is,  where  there  ia  a  fair  crop. 
Of  course  Vines  with  only  two  or  three  bunches  will  be  ready. 
Last  year  Gros  Colman  with  me  was  not  ripe  until  late  in  Octob^, 
yet  I  faile^i  to  see  the  evil  of  late  ripening.  I  cleared  these  out 
the  last  day  of  January,  consequently  did  not  start  the  Vines 
early,  but  let  them  gently  start,  then  used  the  fire.  My  crop  is 
heavy  this  year— too  heavy  perhaps ;  still  I  believe  with  a  fair 
autumn,  especially  such  bright  days  as  we  have  bad  recently, 
they  will  be  satisfactory.  Having,  however,  determined  to  cut  the 
Grapes  out  this  year  I  shall  start  early  to  see  the  result  I  always 
consider  Gros  Colman  a  grand  Grape,  though  perhaps  somewhat 
difficult  to  manage.  It  is  greatly  to  be  hoped  that  we  may  have 
a  fine  November,  this  being  the  most  trying  month  for  Grapes ; 
and  I  scarcely  wonder  at  growers  cutting  the  fruit  early  in 
November  and  bottling  it,  the  rest  to  Vines  being  also  beneficial. 

I  have  said  nothing  respecting  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but 
this  must  be  forced  early  to  have  the  Grapes  well  finished.  I 
must,  however,  say  that  if  not  very  highly  coloured  they  will 
keep  better  than  the  blacks.  This  I  always  think  is  due  to  the 
extra  heat  given  them.  I  do  not  advocate  growing  Grspes  all 
the  summer  without  fire ;  on  the  contraiy,  I  believe  in  having  fire 
from  the  day  the  Vines  are  started.  I  think  fire  heat  employed 
late  is  almost  useless  as  far  as  the  Grapes  are  concerned,  though 
the  wood  will  receive  some  benefit— Stephen  Castlb,  Wut 
Lynn^  Natfolh. 

A  VISIT  TO  CARTER'S  SEED  ESTABLISHMENT. 

I  HAVi  just  returned  here  from  some  holidays  spent  chiefly  in 
Dublin,  London,  and  Sussex.  Like  many  of  your  correspondeBts  and 
readers,  gardening  and  all  matters  of  collateral  interest  have  for  me 
on  sucn  occasiona  a  special  attraction.  When  visiting  your  metro- 
polis I  usnallv  trr  and  see  as  many  of  the  public  parka  and  remarkable 
nursery  establishmeDts  as  possible.  I  thought  I  should  be  breaking 
new  ground  and  adding  to  my  own  horticultural  knowledge  if  this 
time  I  tried  to  pass  through  and  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  one 
of  the  monster  seed  warehouses,  especiallv  the  wholesale  department 
Accident  took  me  to  Messrs.  Carters,  High  Holbom,  and  the  requiaite 
permisaion  waa  freely  granted. 

While  waiting  a  few  moments  in  the  wholesale  office  until  the 
manager  had  disposed  of  the  most  urgent  basiness,  it  was  eaay,  even 
at  the  threshold,  to  see  many  things  curioos  and  new.  Communica- 
tion with  the  docks,  other  points  of  the  metropolis,  and  the  various 
departments  of  Uie  establishment  was  by  telephone,  and  almost  in- 
stantaneous. Looking  around  the  general  office  the  staff  seemed  very 
numerous,  though  I  afterwarda  usderBtood  thia  was  only  a  portion  of 
the  clerical  department  I  noticed  the  manager  rnnning  through  a 
great  mass  of  correspondence  (some  hundreds  of  letters)  and  dictating 
replies  to  several  shorthand  writers.  I  learned  that  the  clerks  in- 
cluded those  who  were  not  only  masters  of  Her  Majesty's  English,  but 
of  almost  all  the  modem  languages — a  matter  easily  understood  to  be 
indispensable  when  orders  are  received  from  almost  every  country  in 
the  world.  I  had  an  illustration  while  waiting  of  the  international 
nature  of  the  business,  by  the  firm  being  called  on  to  supply  suitable 
seeds  under  specified  conditions  to  the  lately  acquired  island  of  Cyprus 
in  the  Levant,  for  laying  down  croquet  and  lawn  tennia  grounda  on  a 
new  principle  in  Melbourne,  and  a  request  for  the  statement  of  prices 
"  by  the  Ban  Prandsco  mall  of  September  7th  of  Carter's  machine- 
cleaned  grass  and  farm  seeds  "  from  one  of  the  largest  consumers  of 
California.  London  to  Cyprus,  Melbourne,  and  California!  Here 
was  food  for  reflection  relative  to  the  wide  ramifications  of  the  great 
seed  industry  of  this  country. 

Even  thouj^h  hurryinff  rapidlv  along  some  hours  were  expended, 
and  many  things  learnt  by  me  that  the  exigencies  of  your  spaoe  pre- 
clude a  reference  to.  But  one  of  the  most  striking  features  that  few 
gardeners  or  amateurs  have  any  idea  of  is  the  vast  scale  of  supply 
and  demand  for  a  seed  speciality  with  such  a  firm  as  this.  Take  an 
iUuatration  that  forcibly  struck  me  here.  Peas  are  a  speciality,  and  it 
was  very  remarkable  the  labour  and  expenstf^beatowed  on  maintaining 
their  reputation,  and  to  me  instructive.  The  morning  of  mv  visit 
there  were  eighly-one  women  employed  sorting  peaa  in  this  depart- 
ment alone,  and  I  learned  on  occasional  exigencies  the  number  mna 
up  to  118.  Every  bruised,  injured,  or  small  pea  was  rigidly  rejected, 
so  that  of  the  tons  of  their  well-known  varieties  (Telegraph,  Tele- 
phone, Stratagem,  Ac)  sent  out  how  manv  gardeners  think  that  evecpr 
individual  pea  haa  passed  through  the  fingers  of  the  sorters  I  This 
no  doubt  is  how  great  English  firms  maintain  their  reputation,  and  ia 
well  worth  the  notice  of  my  oountiymen  as  a  typical  case. 


J 


Anothertargeclera-tmFDtrBHedthroiiE'hwaa  the  Krau  seed  bonses. 
Hera  the™  were  rarioiu  maohia.,!  at  wort,  mora  or  lesa  different,  but 
all  deTOt«d  to  Birting  and  cleaning,  ao  aa  to  aecnre  a  perfect  sample. 
No  wonder  after  «uoh  elaboralo  machinery,  care,  and  eipense  tie  good 
artiolo  Bbonld  ba  somewhat  dearer.  Sahieqnently  I  wan  introduced 
to  the  praM  eeod  teatinii  boore,  right  np  at  the  top.  Kieral  storejs 
high,  Hersweresetetal  hundred  epeciraan  pota  cr.iiv.lo,i  ■^■.•\.  ■n.m,, 
lawn  and  fnrm  Krai ' ' '  '--  '-  - 


retbet* 


m  and  ^rden 


ferd".  all  nt  which  were  germinating  gtrongl  j  ».„..._.. 
Adjoining  waa  a  catering  department  whero  thia  Erm  entertain  little 
short  of  a  hundred  of  thtir  emplojds  on  adtantageoaa  terms  to  ttwm 
and  with  much  thonghlfal  attention.  At  er>ry  tntn  the  risicor  ia 
itmck  bj  the  energy,  rapidity,  and  despatch  obaerTed,  without  noiso 
and  withont  confmion.  not  leas  striking  being  the  mechanical 
appliances  (or  diminiehing  labour  and  cortniling  eipenae.  Very  in- 
teresting jnat  now  were  the  bulb  rooma.  The  Etit  oonsi^ment  from 
the  Dutch  farma  had  just  arrived  in  aplendid  condition,  and  pcores  of 
re  employed  packing.  We  paased  thronghtheieTeraifioner 
-■-Ib  seed  atoree,  on  through  the  green  crop  and  grain  depart- 
.  _  .annot  now  aak  tartber  apace,  except  for  a  line  thankiag 
the  employes  of  the  firm,  bat  especially  the  manager,  for  the  conrtesy 
._.-_  j,j 'ranger  anah  aa  was— W.  J.  M.,  Ctoanul. 


and  regetable  f 


eitanded  to  a 


In  accordance  with  the  project  described  iDme  time  ago  in 
tbeso  colomni  by  Mr.  J.  Peikiiu,  gardenei  to  Lord  Henniker, 
Thomham  Hall,  Eye,  SnSuIk,  a  Qardkh  Fste  was  hbld  IK 
Tbobnhah  Pare  recently  in  aid  of  tiie  Qantenen'  Bojal 
BencToIent  Institulloii.  Moat  onfortnoately  the  wwthei  prored 
extremeiy  nnraToanble,  and  in  eonaaqnence  the  attendance  of 
TisitoiB  waa  not  nearly  ao  large  as  it  would  othenriae  bare  been, 
efpecially  as  a  great  Taristy  of  attractions  was  provided.  The 
total  receipts  amonnted  to  abont  £T4,  bat  it  is  not  yet  staled  how 
Urge  a  balance  will  retnairi  in  faroai  ot  the  Society  when  alt 
expenses  are  paid.  Despite  this  rather  discooraging  reanlt  Ur. 
Perkins  deaerves  mnch  credit  lor  the  energy  he  has  displayed  in 
the  matter,  and  the  generosity  of  Lord  Hennlker  will  no  doubt  be 
dnly  appreciated  by  friends  of  the  Society. 

In  the  Orchid  boase  at  Kew  a  yery  pretty  little  apecies 

Is  now  Bon-ering— namely,  LSLIA  UOSOPHTLLDU,  which  was  re- 
ceived asbort  time  since  asaspeciet  of  Pleniothallb,  some  of  which 
it  resembles  to  a  oertaln  extent  in  habit,  bnt  ia  totally  distinct  in 
fta  flowers.  Theae  are  ot  moderate  size,  abont  1}  inch  in  dia- 
meter, with  elliptical  alightly  nndnlated  sepals  and  petals  ot  a 
rich  orange  scarlet  hae,  very  similar  to  Bpidendmm  vitellinnm, 
Tbe  leaves  are  narrow  and  only  a  tew  inches  high,  the  pednncles 
slightly  exceeding  them  in  length.  Its  dwarf  habit  would  appa- 
lentlj  well  adapt  it  for  cultore  in  small  pans  suspended  from  the 
roof,  especially  as  the  flowers  have  a  partial  drooping  inclination. 
It  is  said  to  be  from  Jamaica,  bnt  is  probably  not  oonflned  to 
that  island. 

UsaBES.  H.  Caknell  Sc  Sous,  Swanley,  send  as  several 

distiect  and  handsome  varieties  ot  SunvIjOWBBH,  which,  qnita 
apart  from  their  aesthetic  interest  just  now,  possesa  qoalitlee  well 
entiUiog  them  to  notice.  Borne  lery  popnlar  names  have  been 
•elected  for  them,  foremost  being  "  Oscar  Wilde,"  and  we  ahoold 
think  (be  variety  so  designated  would  undoubtedly  commend 
itaelt  to  the  taste  ot  the  gentleman  whose  name  it  bear*.  The 
flowers  are  rather  above  the  ordinary  siie,  about  6  inches  in 
diameter,  « ith  bold  pointed  florets  of  a  flne  clear  orange  hue,  very 
sbowy,  bat  symmetrical.  Closely  related  to  this  is  one  named 
Mr.  Charles  Uatthewi,  very  similar  in  all  respects,  but  perhaps 
slightly  leas  refined.  Lord  Dundreary  ia  a  noble  variety,  with 
-Hie  broad  floiets  clcaely  placed,  and  ot  a  rich  yellow  tint.  Sarah 
Bernhardt    is  of   good    size,  fntly   8   inches   in   diameter,  the 


centre  florets  light  colour,  and  the  ray  florets  bright  yellow  and 

ihady.  .£ilhe(icus,  also  a  Gne-flowered  form,  hae  the  cetilre  dis- 
proportionately large,  and  scarcely  mcrita  its  name.  Two  flne 
samples  ot  the  large  double  quilled  form,  H.  globnlosus  fiatnlosna, 
are  also  noleworthy,  the  site,  ssliatance,  and  rich  colour  being 
very  attiking. 

Pkominbkt  amongst  the  amaller-Qowered  varietiea  is  Mrs. 

Langtry,  which  might  be  termed  an  Oscar  Wilde  on  a  amaller 
scale,  of  rather  lighter  colour,  but  graceful.  Mr.  Sothcm  also  has 
neat  fl^iwem,  the  bright  yellow  ray  florets  being  very  regular  and 
tapering.  Specimens  ot  the  double  Helianthiia  multiflorus,  an 
exceedingly  osetul  plant  for  borders,  and  Heleniam  antumnale, 
another  Gne  Sunflower-like  late-blooming  Composite  of  moderate 
height  and  extremely  prof ose -flowering  habit,  weie  included,  and 
equally  deserve  attention. 

AccouPAxmia  the  abore  were  seyeral  samples  ot  two 

nsefnl  bedding  DAHLIAS,  Qlare  or  tbb  GABDUland  theWHITV 
JttAttEzi.  The  former  we  have  previously  noted  as  remarkable 
alike  for  its  floriferonsneas  and  the  intensely  rich  deep  scarlet 
coloar  of  the  flowers ;  indeed,  aa  grown  at  Bwanley  it  is  literalljr 
a  mass  of  colour,  most  telling  in  association  with  lighter  tints. 
The  White  Juareii  also  appears  to  be  very  tree  and  pure  in  colonr, 

Thk  Woolhopb  Naturalibts'  Field  Clcb  will  bold 

the  last  Geld  meeting  ot  the  year  at  Hereford  on  Thursday, 
October  Cth,  tor  a  foray  among  the  tonguaea,  when  the  Clnb  will 
be  honoured  I^  tbe  company  ot  many  diatingniabed  mycologists. 
There  will  be  so  exhibition  of  fnngnses  in  the  maseum  room  at 
the  Free  Library,  and  an  evening  meeting  will  be  held  there  on 
Wednesday  evening,  October  7tA,  to  name  and  study  them.  Any 
collections  for  exhibition  shonld  be  sent  to  Mr.  Chapman,  at  the 
Free  Library,  as  early  on  Tnesday  or  Wednesday  as  may  be  con- 
yenient  to  the  members  sending  them.  Tbe  foray  will  be  made 
OB  Credenbill  Camp,  A  short  paper  will  be  read  in  tbe  field  by 
Dr.  Bull  on  "  Credenbill  Camp—Magna  Castra."  A  meeting  of 
the  memben  will  be  held  in  tbe  Woolbope  Club  room,  imme- 
diat^y  after  arrtyal  in  Hereford,  to  elect  the  officers  for  the 
ensuing  year,  and  to  transact  tbe  ordinary  baainess  of  tbe  Clab. 
Thedinnerwill  take  place  at  the  Qreen  Dragon  Hotel  at  l.SQpjf , 
when  aome  edible  fnngnses  will  be  served,  cooked  from  the  Gab 
receipts.  An  evening  reception  will  be  held  at  the  honse  ot  Thoe. 
Cam,  Esq.,  St.  Owen  Stieet,  at  8  P.M.,  to  which  be  iovitea  ell  who 
may  be  present  at  the  meeting.  After  dinner,  or  at  the  evening 
meetingt,  papers  will  be  read  on  tbe  following  subjecls  :— "  Pnft- 
Balls,"  by  M.  0.  Cooke,  U.A.,  LL.D.,  &o.  ;  "  Tbe  Meaning  ot 
British  Birds'  Names,"  by  Henry  T.  Wharton,  M.A.,  Ozon,  F.Z.B., 
Member  ot  the  British  Omithologista'  Dnton,  ke. ;  "The  Breoon- 
shire  Raptores,"  by  Mr.  B.  Cambridge  Phillips  )  "A  Revised  List 
of  British  Disoomycetes,  with  some  Snggeations  as  to  their  Classf- 
Gcatlon  ;  and  on  the  Polymorphism  of  Rhytisma  Radicale,  (3i«," 
by  Mr.  Wm.  Phillipa,  FX.S.,  &c. ;  "A  New  Britiah  Tenturia.  and 
Notes  on  Qlmocapea  sangulnna,"  by  the  Bev.  J.  E.  Viae,  MA. ; 
"Biperiments  on  the  Physioli^y  of  the  TIrediDea,  and  on  (he 
ClaseiGcalion  of  Uredinea,"  by  Mr.  C.  B.  Flowright ;  "  The  Btrac- 
tuie  and  Appearance  of  Lichen  Jollthos,  Liim.,"  by  Hi.  Edwin 
Lees,  F.L.S.,  fte.  A  series  of  enlarged  microeoopic  drawings,  by 
Miss  Florence  M.  Beid ;  and  a  collection  ot  other  interesting 
microscopic  objects  will  be  exbibtted  by  Mr.  Blasbill,  (he  Presi- 
dent. Qeotlemen  intending  to  be  present  are  reqneeted  to  sen4 
their  names  to  the  Secretary,  Tbeophilns  Lane,  Broomy  Hill,  on 
or  before  Monday,  October  2nd,  (hat  all  proper  arrangements 
may  be  made  tor  their  comfort, 

Hb.  T.  Whitb,  gardener  to  U.  N.  Newdegatc,  Esq.,  M.P, 

Arbury  Hall,  Nuneabm,  sends  ns  a  box  of  very  handsome 
Cahellia  bloohb,  white  and  pink,  of  good  size,  beautifnl  team, 


and  indeed  nnasuallj  fine  for  this  time  of  year.  He  states  that  he 
has  had  flowers  of  the  same  plants  since  the  20th  of  Aognst.  The 
hlooms  am'yed  in  excellent  condition,  as  they  were  most  carefnilj 
packed  —  a  rare  circnmstance  ;  and  though  cotton  wool  was 
employed  the  blooms  were  separated  from  it  by  layers  of  paper 
both  abore  and  below. 

—  Ik  answer  to  inquiries  respecting  the  White  Clove 
Cabkation  "  Virgo,"  Mr.  G.  Rudd  writes  that  "  it  was  raised  by 
the  late  Mr.  John  Fletcher  of  North  Bierley,  near  Bradford,  from 
a  sowing  of  seed  made  by  him  in  the  spring  of  1878,  the  plants 
from  which  flowered  in  August  1879.  He  partially  distributed  it 
in  the  autumn  of  that  year  to  a  few  friends,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
1880  he  sold  the  surplus  plants  of  it  along  with  other  yarieties 
to  Messrs.  James  Dickson  8c  Son  of  Chester,  who  have  been  ex- 
hibiting it  this  season  under  the  name  of  Duchess  of  West- 
minster, at  least  I  take  it  to  be  that  sort  from  the  description 
glren.  The  original  plant  is  still  in  ezistenoe,  as  I  saw  it  in  the 
same  plaoe  a  few  weeks  ago.  The  flowers  are  beanUfnlly  shaped, 
not  too  full,  perfectly  smooth,  and  of  the  purest  white  ;  a  strong 
grower,  yetj  florif erons,  and  giren  to  throw  up  antnmn  spindles, 
which  frequently  prolongs  the  blooming  season  of  it  until  Christ- 
mas or  past  In  addition  the  pods  nerer  burst,  and  the  fragrance 
excels  in  sweetness  any  variety  of  Carnation  I  know.  Mr.  Fletcher 
raised  many  yarieties  of  Carnations  and  Picotees  which  have 
made  themselves  a  name,  some  of  which  he  has  left  behind,  which 
I  have  no  dgubt  will  be  heard  of  in  coming  years.** 

"  W.  J.  M.,  domndl,"  writes  as  follows  respecting  one  of  the 

BEST  BABLY  OB  SBOOND  BABLT  POTATOES  :— "  I  wish  to  endorse 

all  Mr.  Laxton  has  said  on  page  274  oonoeming  Beauty  of 
Hebron  Potato.  I  had  twelve  eariy  varieties,  three  only  intro- 
duced last  year,  all  treated  alike,  and  this  comes  first  for  use,  and 
also  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality.  Early  maturity  and  size  are 
very  desirable,  but  to  my  mind  quali^  stands  first  Here  I  should 
like  to  ask  if  the  cooking  test  was  applied  by  the  Judges  at  the 
National  Potato  Show,  and  if  not,  how  wai  quali^  ascertained 
by  them  ?** 

As  will  be  seen  in  our  advertising  columns,  Messrs. 

Protheroe  &  Morris  announce  that  they  will  sell  by  auction  at 
the  Mart»  Tokenhoose  Yard,  E.C.,  on  October  6th,  at  2  p.11.,  the 
freehold  estates  known  as  Messbs.  Osbobn  &  Sons*  Nubsbrieb, 
situated  at  Snnbury,  Fulham,  and  Hampton.  On  October  the  17th 
also  a  sale  of  plants  will  be  held  at  the  Snnbury  Nurseiy. 

Pabts  22,  28, 2i,  and  26  of  Messn .  Oassell  k,  Oo.*s  re-issoe 

of  **  Paxton*8  Floweb  Gabden  **  are  now  to  hand,  and  contain 
coloured  plates  of  the  following  :^Bhododendn>n  BoUissoni,  a 
rich  red-flowered  species  in  the  way  of  B.  arboreum,  from  Ceylon. 
Oncidium  sessile,  a  Peruvian  Orchid  with  bright  yellow  flowers, 
reUted  to  O.  excavatnm.  Leila  autnmnalis  var.  atrombens,  one 
of  the  additional  plates  representing  a  handsome  variety,  but 
scarcely  doing  justioe  to  the  rich  tint  which  distinguishes  it  Bry- 
anthus  erectas,  a  pretty  Bricaceons  shrub  with  pink  Ealmia-like 
flowers.  Dendrolnum  transparens,  a  delicate  pink-tinted  species, 
with  narrow  petals  and  sepals.  Allium  acuminatum,  a  Calif  omian 
bulbous  plant  with  rather  showy  flowen,  the  upper  portion  of 
the  perianth  divisions  being  rich  rose,  the  lower  white.  Epiden- 
drum  loDgipetalum,  a  distinct  species ;  sepals  and  petals  nanow, 
elarst  purple ;  the  lip  white,  margined  with  yellow  and  streaked 
with  xed.  Poindana  Gilliesii,  a  beautiful  figuie  of  a  handsome 
plant  that  is  rarely  seen,  the  bright  yellow  flowers,  long  red 
stamens,  and  elegant  bipinnate  leaves  being  very  attractive.  The 
^Gleanings  and  Original  Memorpoda"  are  oontinned  in  each 
number,  several  notable  plants  of  recent  introduction  being 
described. 


TiONS  OF  Ladtbibds.— On  Sunday,  September  lOth,  myriads  of 
ladybirds  visited  Bexley  and  its  vicinity  shortly  before  noon. 
Their  stay  was  a  brief  one,  but  for  a  few  minutes  they  completely 
covered  the  fronts  of  houses,  and  entered  rooms  where  the 
windows  or  doors  happened  to  be  open.  Such  a  visitation  has 
not  been  experienced  for  years.**  Concerning  this  **  J.  B.  8.  C*' 
writes:— <* The  ladybirds  (Coocinellse)  have  certainly  been  un- 
usually abundant  in  1882,  a  natural  consequence  of  the  excessive 
swarms  of  their  special  food — ^the  aphides  or  plant  lice.  Tha 
latter  insects  are  well  known  to  perform  migrations  every  season, 
probably  in  May  and  September,  but  the  spring  migrations  have 
been  more  particularly  noticed.  The  exact  time  of  these  depends 
upon  atmospheric  and  other  causes  not  yet  positively  ascertained^ 
Ladybirds  do  not»  I  think,  so  periodically  migrate,  although 
various  instances  of  the  kind  have  been  noted  both  on  the  coast 
and  inland.  From  personal  observation  I  can  state  that  there 
was  a  migration  of  ladybirds  across  North  Kent  on  August  Slst^ 
the  day  being  tolerably  calm.  The  east  side  of  Ifield  Church, 
near  Gravesend,  was  thickly  studded  with  these  insects  about 
noon,  indicating  the  direction  from  whence  they  came.  In  the 
vicinity  they  abounded  on  hedges  and  waUs,  many  were  also 
moving  along.  Just  one  week  later,  on  September  7th,  to  the 
north  and  west  of  Gravesend  ladybirds  were  so  numerous  upon 
the  hedges,  also  in  the  gardens  and  fields,  as  to  suggest  that  there 
had  been  an  arrival  during  the  night  and  early  morning.  Hiis 
was  another  calm  day.  Upon  the  Hawthorn  I  examined  a 
number  of  the  insects,  and  they  appeared  to  be  all  busily  engaged 
in  depositing  eggs.  Is  it  the  case  that  those  ladybirds  which 
thus  migrate  are  principally  females  ?  ** 


A  Eextxsh  newspaper  records  the  following :— <*  Mioba-     third,  all 


NORTHAMPTONSHIRE  HORTICULTURAL  SOCrBTY. 

Although  many  good  horticaltnnl  exhibitious  have  been  held  at 
Northampton,  and  UBually  in  connection  with  the  annual  Show  of 
the  County  Agricultural  Society,  which  is  one  of  the  most  j^polar 
and  flourishing  of  the  county  societies,  and  at  intervals  visits  the 
county  town,  no  regular  horticultand  society  has  hitherto  been 
estabushed.  Advantage  was,  however,  taken  last  spring  of  tha 
intended  visit  of  the  Agrionltural  Society  by  several  iafloential 
horticulturists,  under  the  able  direction  of  Mr.  John  Perkins,  to  call 
iato  exiBtenoe  the  new  Society,  which  held  its  flrst  Exhibition  on  the 
raoeoonrse  at  Northampton  conjointly  with  the  agricnltaral  meeting 
on  Thursday  and  Friday  last,  and  the  results  of  their  efforts  moat 
undoubtedly  ha  not  only  gratifying  but  encouraging  to  the  pro- 
moters, as  the  Show  was  a  larg^  as  well  as  a  very  successful  one. 
Fortunately  a  favourable  change  in  the  weather  on  Thnrsdav  con- 
duced to  the  comfort  of  the  visitors,  as  the  site  of  the  Show,altlioagfa 
a  oonvenient  one  in  other  respects,  would  in  case  of  much  wet  pro- 
bably have  been  an  unsatiafactoiy  one.  Preparations  were  being 
made  for  lighting  up  the  tents  in  the  evening  by  electricity,  but  this 
afterwards  proved  a  failure,  much  to  the  disappointment  of  tha 
visitors.  Six  large  tents  were  filled  with  the  various  exhibits  for 
competition,  the  local  nurserymen,  Messrs.  John  Perkins  A  Son  and 
Messn.  Ball  A  Son.  each  also  having  tents  for  their  own  use. 

In  the  oomnetition  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse  {riants,  six  la 
and  six  out  of  bloom,  Mr.  James  Cypher,  Cheltenham,  was  first  with 
a  very  fine  collection,  consisting  of  Cjcas  revoluta,  Kentla  Fosteriana, 
Tlkrinax  elegans,  Cordyline  indiviaa,  Corypha  australis,  Orotooa 
Johannis  and  majestioas,  large ;  Ericas  Irbyana,  Mamockiaaa,  and 
vertidllata,  AnUiurium  Schertzerianum,  and  well-fiowered  specimens 
of  Stephanotis  fioribnnda  and  Clerodendron  Balfourianiini.  Mr.  J. 
Day,  gardener  to  A.  Seymour,  Esq.,  Norton  Hall,  Daventry ^  was  seoond 
with  very  fine  and  healthy  plants,  his  collection  contaming  a  fine 

S>lden  variesated  seedling  Gymnogramma.  Mr.  James  rarker, 
ugby,  was  third,  his  plants  not  oeing  up  to  the  usual  exhibifcion  form 
in  which  he  has  f  remiently  appeared  this  season.  For  the  group  of 
miscellaneous  plants  Mr.  Parker  made  a  very  handM>me  and  efEsctive 
display,  and  was  placed  first.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Parker  was 
again  fint,his  collection  containing  good  specimens  of  Adiantum  tra- 
peziforme,  Neottopteris  anstralasica,  and  Iiomaria  intermedia.  For  six 
ornamental-foliage  plants  Mr.  Cypher  was  fint  with  a  very  fine  Cyoae 
revoluta,  Thrinax  elegans.  Cordy line  indivisa,  Dasylirion  acrotcichnm, 
and  Crotons  BiBraeirana  maiesticus.  Second  honours  deservedly 
fell  to  Mr.  Farr,  gardener  to  Sir  B.  Knightly,  Bart,  Fawsley  Park, 
Baventiy,  who  had  very  fine  specimens,  most  promising  amongst 
them  bemg  Alocasia  macrorhiza  variegata. 

In  the  gentlemen's  gardeners'  class  for  ten  stove  or  greenhouse 
plants,  five  in  and  five  out  of  bloom,  Mr.  Day  was  first ;  Mr.  Holland, 
gardener  to  W.  Jeffery.  Esq..  Northampton,  seoond  $  and  Mr.  Fanr 
"the  collections  being  highly  meritorious  and  the  oompetitioa 
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doBe.  In  the  same  tent  was  a  fine  specimen  of  Ananassa  rariegata 
from  Mr.  Fairbrother,  jnurdener  to  R.  Torner,  Esq.,  Northampton. 
Oolens  were  nnnsnallj  mxe  and  in  excellent  colonr,  those  in  the  first- 
prise  collection  from  Mr.  J.  Day  remarkably  so,  the  Tarieties  being 
Ada  Constance,  BCra.  Lansham,  Mrs.  Pawle,  Edith  Bentance,  Miss 
Bimpson,  and  Mrs.  BteddaU.  Mr.  Day  was  also  first  for  a  collection 
of  fi^^nias,  all  his  own  seedlings,  and  for  six  Caladiums ;  for  the 
Utter  Mr.  Garforth,  gardener  to  P.  Phippe,  Esq.,  MP.,  Gollingtree,  was 
Moond.  For  six  exotic  Ferns  Mr.  Gkorge  Kilbnm,  gardener  to  0.  J.  K. 
Woolston,  Esq.,  Wellmgboroagh,  was  first  with  fine  and  healthy 
plants  of  Adiantnms  ffarleyense  and  caneatam,  Dayallia  Mooreana, 
and  Microlepia  hirta  cristata;  Mr.  Holland  was  second,  and  Mr. 
Daythird,  all  having  fine  j>lants,  but  crowded  in  a  very  limited  s]^e. 
In  Mr.  D^'s  collection  was  a  handsome  and  promising  seedling  silyer 
TBiiegated  Grmnogramma  with  frizzled  fronds.  Fuchsias  were  in 
better  form  than  nsnal  for  the  midland  counties,  and  Mr.  Grardener, 
pidener  to  Sir  Herewald  Wake,  Bart,  Gonrteen  Hall,  Northampton, 
bad  large,  handsome,  and  well-flowered  specimens  of  Oonqueror, 
Beacon,  Rose  of  Castile,  Extraordinary,  Alexandra,  and  Sir  Colin 
Campbell.  Mr.  Kilbnm,  who  was  plaoeo  second,  had  also  large  and 
handsome  plants.  For  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums  Mr.  Abrahams, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Hensman,  Northampton,  was  first. 

Table  and  miscellaneous  plants  were  also  attractively  and  largely 
shown  by  seyeral  exhibitors,  and  also  a  collection  not  for  competition 
from  Mr.  R.  Cole,  gardener  to  the  Right  Hon.  Earl  Spencer.  In 
Messrs.  J.  Perkins  k  Sons'  tent  wero  seyeral  yery  fine  double  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  including  a  remarkable  specimen  of  Guillaume  Man- 
giUi,  also  two  yery  attractiye  single  Zonals — Mrs.  Gordon,  a  large 
bright  yermilion  scarlet  with  white  eye,  and  Bacchus,  yery  fine  deep 
crimson.  In  Messrs.  Ball  A  Sons'  tent  was  a  stand  of  cut  blooms  of 
Teiy  promising  single  seedling  Zonals,  but  the  yarieties  wero  not 
named ;  they  also  exhibited  good  stands  of  single  Dahlias  and  Ciu> 
nationa.  Both  these  exhibitors  made  really  interesting  and  worthy 
displays. 

For  dinner-table  decorations  Mr.  Parker  was  awarded  first,  Mr. 
Qypher  second,  and  Messrs.  Ball  &  Son  third ;  Mr.  Cypher's  table 
appearing  to  many  to  be  in  particular  good  taste,  although  it  would 
be  unjust  to  carp  at  the  unenyiable  task  of  the  Judges  whero  taste 
is  necessarily  a  matter  of  opinion. 

For  the  collection  of  nine  yarieties  of  fruit,  Pines  excluded,  Mr.  J. 
Day  was  first,  haying  good  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  Grapes,  and 
Teiy  fine  Peaches  in  yariety.  For  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes 
Mr.  Cole  was  first  with  yery  eyen  and  highly  finished  Black  Alicantes, 
Mr.  Thomas  being  second  with  Qero%  Colman,  Alicante,  and  Madres- 
field  Court,  all  handsome  bunches.  For  three  bunches  of  white  Grapes 
Mr.  Day  was  first  and  Mr.  Turner  second  with  good  Muscats,  Jfr. 
Thomas  deseryedly  carrying  ofif  the  heayiest-bunch  prize  with  a  grand 
example  of  Gros  Colman,  Mr.  Cole  coming  second  witn  Gros  GuiUaume. 
Handsome  Pines  and  Grapes  not  for  competition  came  from  Mr.  J. 
Garr,  gardener  at  Delapre  Abbey.  Outdoor  fruit  was  not  larsely 
shown,  Apples  and  Pears  being  e8[>ecially  below  the  usual  stanaard 
in  size  and  appearance ;  a  good-lookine  Pear  named  Alexandrina,  and 
Golden  Skin  Apple,  a  bright  golden-coloured  Codlin  from  Mr.  Frank 
Ooka,  Wellingboroneh,  being,  howeyer,  worthy  of  note.  In  the 
amateurs'  class  for  nx  yarieties  of  fruits  Mr.  J.  Richards,  Tansor, 
Ovndle,  had  a  yery  good  collection,  and  took  first  placa. 

Yegetables  are  perhaps  nowhero  grown  better  than  in  the  neigh- 
bomrhood  of  Northampton,  and  it  would  not  be  difficult  for  an  un- 
principled exhibitor  at  times  to  purohase  a  good  winning  collection 
of  show  yegetables  from  the  ordmary  green  stuff  which  comes  into 
Northampton  market.  On  the  present  occasion  the  ffardeners', 
amateuis',  cottagers',  and  market  growers'  tents  all  furnished  speci- 
mens of  high  quality.  Potatoes  were  genenJIy  fine,  regular,  and 
dean  of  the  usual  show  sorts.  Messrs.  Perkins'  Snowdrop  was  fre- 
quently shown  and  in  good  form,  and  its  appearance  indicates  it  to 
be  a  desirable  yariety.  Enormous  Yeitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauli- 
flower measuring  46  inches  in  circumference  came  from  Mr.  G.  Oram, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Whitworth,  Dallin^n  Hall,  and  white  Spanish 
Omons  5|  inches  in  diameter  and  qmte  sound  from  Mr.  Day,  who 
also  took  first  prize  for  three  handsome  Telegraph  Cucumbers.  He 
was  also  placed  first  for  the  twelye  yazistiee  of  yegetables,  all  his 
flxhibits  being  good,  Turnips  and  Telephone  Peas  especially  so ;  but 
by  far  the  finest  Peas  in  the  Show  were  in  the  cottagers'  tent  from 
Mr.  Thomas  Goods,  Dayentiy.  and  appeared  to  be  the  almost  extinct 
General  Wyndham  type  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  Better  Peas  than  these 
axe  nicely  shown  under  any  circumstances.  The  Rey.  C.  H.  C.  Ha- 
milton, Ghadstone  Rectory,  Castle  Ashby,  was  a  good  second  for 
tlM  ooUection  of  twelye  yarieties  of  yegetables.  For  the  collection 
trf  six  yarieties  Mr.  &  Allen,  gardener  to  H.  S.  Pritchard,  Esq., 
Almgton  Abbey,  was  placed  mnst,  and  Mr.  Oram  second.  In  the 
market  growers'  department  Mr.  B.  Rowe,  Sheep  Street,  North- 
ampton, was  first  beta  for  the  collections  of  yegetables  and  Potatoes ; 
b«t  upon  the  whole  the  legumes  here  were  not  equal  to  those  in  the 
other  tents,  the  cottagers  eyidently  leading  in  yegetables  to  the 
credit  of  the  local  leather  industry,  the  toilen  in  which  find  agree- 
able and  profitable  relaxation  in  tnegood  garden  land  of  the  locality. 
In  the  oottagem'  tent  very  fine  T^bons  Onions  were  shown  by 
Mr.  Hickman,  Eingsthorpe ;  White  Spanish,  almost  eqnally  fine,  and 
CQCoeUent  Intermediate  Canrots  from  Mr.  Philip  Blenoov^  Long 
Backby.  Gut  flowera  were  eyidently  suffering  from  the  effects  of 
tfae  excess  of  wet,  Roses  especially  so,  the  best  twenty-four  and 


twelye  coming  from  Mr.  F.  Perkins^ Leamington ;  Mr.  Parker,  Rngbyi 
haying  a  first  for  twelye  good  Gladiolus. 

There  were  many  minor  points  in  the  Exhibition  worthy  of  note, 
but  want  of  space  would  preclude  juatioe  being  done  to  all  in  so 
large  and  important  a  gathering. 


RAVAGES  OF  CATERPILLARS. 

Most  of  ns  haye  cause  to  remember  that  during  the  last  spring 
we  had  a  storm  which  l^t  its  marks  on  cor  fruit  and  forest  trees^ 
the  flowering  of  the  Hone  Chestnnts  being  completely  spoiled, 
and  the  Pear  trees  in  the  open  so  mnch  braised  about  that  thej 
haye  neyer  quite  recoyered.  It  was  asserted  by  some  writers  that 
the  salt  spray  was  driven  inland  to  a  distance  of  forty  miles  or 
more,  and  thus  assisted  the  wind  to  commit  the  terrible  hayoc  on 
our  trees  which  many  of  us  haye  still  to  deplore. 

Be  this  as  it  may,  I  found  later  on  in  the  season  that  the  storm 
was  getting  the  credit  for  damage  of  which  it  was  entirely  inno- 
cent^ that  many  people  were  put  on  the  wrong  scent  as  it  were, 
and  I  therefore  sent  a  letter  to  the  Times  on  the  subject,  of  which 
the  following  is  an  extract  :~- 

"  Liriog  on  one  of  the  most  beaatifnlly  wooded  estates  in  thisoovmiiy,  I  bays 
been  grently  alumed  these  last  two  aeaaons  at  the  tenlble  hayoc  oommitted  hf 
myriads  of  caterpillazs  on  tiie  foliage  of  onr  stately  Oaks  and  other  tneea  whicia 
adorn  the  landscape,  and  when  well  managed  bring  a  goodly  return  to  the  pro- 
prietor. Last  summer  I  saw  hundreds  of  Oaks  in  a  batch  as  bare  of  foliage  as 
they  had  been  In  midwinter ;  bat  ther  had  made  a  little  growth  before  the  total 
deetmction  of  foliage,  and  this  little,  however  imperfectly  matured,  would  assist 
the  tree  to  drag  ont  a  lingering  existence  for  a  year  or  two.  But  this  season  the 
state  of  things  is  more  alarming.  The  ravages  having  commenced  unnsnally 
early,  and  the  leaves  of  many  trees  being  eaten  as  fast  as  they  appear,  little  or 
no  addition  can  be  made  to  the  growth  of  the  tree.  Now,  any  pemom  who  knows 
anything  of  the  rudiments  of  vegetable  physiology  must  be  aware  that  the  evil 
will  not  be  stationary.  If  no  growth  is  made  for  two  or  three  years  in  suooes- 
aion  the  trees  must  die»  and  the  blank  they  will  leave  is  too  dreadful  to  contem- 
plate. The  Oak  so  Car  has  snifend  the  most»  but  hardly  any  timber  tree  or 
deddnons  shrub  appears  to  come  amiss  to  the  palate  of  these  detestable  little 
creatures.  Much  as  we  shall  sigh  over  it,  we  can  afford  to  have  onr  Boae  boshes 
dlsflgnred  and  our  Apple  trees  made  barren— and  I  may  say  there  is  every  pro- 
spect of  both— but  to  loee  stately  Oaks  which  have  beautlfled  our  landsc^iieB  tor 
two  or  three  centuries  would  be  nothing  short  of  a  national  calamity,  and 
it  behoves  ua  to  see  if  anything  can  be  done  in  time  to  prevent  or  mitigate  the 
evil." 

I  next  pointed  ont  that  since  the  two  very  severe  winters  lately 
experienced  insectivorous  birds  had  become  scarce,  and  starlings 
especiall]^,  which  used  to  abound  in  this  neighbourhood,  had  been 
reduced  in  numbers  apparently  to  only  a  few  hundreds,  and  re- 
commended landowners  and  others  able  to  make  their  wishes  re- 
spected to  look  after  the  preservation  of  insect-feeders  by  prevent- 
ing bird-nesting  as  mnch  as  possible  and  the  insane  practice  of 
rook-shooting.  The  preservation  of  Owls  is  also  recommendedi 
and  the  destruction  of  rats  and  mice. 

As  I  had  anticipated,  my  account  of  the  cause  of  the  defoliation 
was  challenged,  and  a  gentleman  who  can  write  better  than  my- 
self, bnt  who  evidently  is  not  so  dose  an  observer,  attributed  all 
the  mischief  to  tbe  stonn,  and  his  beautifnl  poetical  writing  evi- 
dently carried  many  readers  with  him.  I  therefore  sent  some 
specimens  of  the  caterpiUon  and  their  work  to  MissOrmerod  who 
kindlv  replied  as  follows,  and  gave  me  permission  to  use  her  letter 
as  I  thought  best 

.  **  Dunster  Lodge,  near  Isleworth,  June  19th. 

**  I  have  examined  the  injured  Oak  sprnrs  and  catefpillars  that  yon  have  been 
good  enough  to  forward  me,  and  my  opinion  is  that  tiie  trees  are  sufEering  from 
the  attack  of  the  exceedingly  destKUOtive  oaterplllar  of  the  winter  moth,  the 
Cheimatobia  bmmata. 

*<  This  grub  frequents  almost  all  oar  common  dedduoas  fruit  and  forest  tieei^ 
and  will  olear  the  soft  part  of  the  leaves  and  then  finish  off  as  food  gets  scarcer 
with  eveiythiag  eatable,  including  the  buds ;  consequently  th^  are  quite 
exceptionably  injurious,  and  are  a  perfect  scourge  in  some  of  the  continental 
forests.  Other  caterpillaxs  were  present  with  them,  but  I  did  not  find  any 
traces  nor  more  than  one  specimen  of  the  catai>illar  of  the  *  common  leaf-roUer 
moth,'  the  Tortrix  vizidana,  which  is  the  other  great  enemy  of  our  Oaks. 

**  The  leaf-roller  moth  has  bright  green  fore  wings,  and  its  caterpillars  are 
leaden  or  greenish  colour ;  the  winter  moth  has  grejuh-brown  and  ochrey  fore 
wings,  and  the  caterptlUrs  are  green  or  dingy  with  whiUsh  lines  along  the  sides 
and  form  a  loop  when  they  walk. 

"  Apparently  nothing  can  be  done,  on  the  large  scale  of  operation  needed,  to 
check  forest  attacks  by  the  •  leaf-roller,'  excepting  to  protect  the  birds ;  but  as 
far  as  my  own  opinion  goes,  I  would  not  include  the  sparrow.  I  believe  investi- 
gation of  the  food  in  its  crop  proves  It  to  be  by  no  means  a  helper,and  its  habits 
m  driving  away  other  helpful  birds  make  it  a  very  doubtful  good. 

**  The  winter  moth,  now  under  diacnaston,  lies  more  in  our  power,  from  tbs 
females  having  such  abortive  wings  that  they  are  obliged  to  creep  up  the  tree 
trunks  to  lay  upon  the  branches.  They  appear  in  early  winter— November  and 
December— «nd  from  sundown  to  about  ten  in  the  evening  may  be  seen  at  their 
work.  Therefor^if  in  good  time  a  number  of  haybands  or  bands  of  any  rubbish 
were  twisted  up,  and  when  the  season  comes  two  men  were  sent  round  with 
directions  to  soak  these  in  anything  preferred  of  the  nature  of  tar— tar  and 
cart-gTMse^  tar  and  oil— or  anything  the  moths  oonid  not  cross,  and  to  lay  one 
of  these  bands  round  the  stem  of  each  tree*  the  tree  would  be  isolated. 

"  This  remedy  is  one  found  to  act  practically,  it  is  not  expensive^  and  a  oonpls 
of  men  would  soon  apply  It  to  a  very  large  number  of  trees.  If  preferred,  fresh 
gasllme  might  be  thrown  in  a  ring  round  the  trunk.  This  should  not  touch  the 
bark,  neither  should  the  tar ;  bnt  so  long  as  something  is  laid  round  the  tree 
which  the  moths  cannot  cross^  so  long  is  the  tender  leange  within  as  safe  from 


I 


atUck  of  the*  catferptUan  m  Iambi  In  a  foldyaid  from  tlie  fox  oatdde  the 
aoolorate* 

**  The  amoant  of  attack  of  thla  moth  dopends  Tery  much  on  the  waathar.  If 
tha  ground  Is  froaen  hard  in  NoTembar  it  ia  manifest  it  oannot  coroe  op  throogh 
it ;  alao  mnch  rain  when  the  caterpillan  are  moulting  ia  bad  for  them,  and  also 
anch  wet  weather  as  irlll  thoronghly  soak  tha  ground  in  which  the  chiysallda 
lie  will  destroy  them. 

«*  Tours  truly,  BlkAVOR  A.  ORXEROD, 
**  Conanlting  Bntomologiat  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society.*' 

Let  as  hope,  thcDi  that  the  large  amount  of  rain  we  had  before 
the  caterpillan  came  to  mataritj  will  have  destroyed  a  great 
manj  of  these  troublesome  creatares.  It  is  marrellous  to  see  the 
way  in  which  the  trees,  which  np  to  near  the  middle  of  July  were 
'*  as  bare  as  in  midwinter,'*  have  recovered  as  to  foliage ;  bat  the 
growth  is  still  yeiy  soft,  and  I  am  afraid  the  frosts  which  we  are 
already  experiencing  will  prevent  it  ripening  fully. — W.  Tatlob. 


THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  MANURES. 

I  WILLINOLT  reply  to  the  questions  put  to  me  by  *'  Inquibbb'* 
— thongh  he  will  permit  me  to  observe  that  the  first  of  them, 
*'  Ir  it  the  intention  of  *  J.  B.  K.*  to  affirm  that  a  good  garden 
soil  can  be  enriched  in  nitrogen  or  potash,  or  phosphoric  acid, 
or  any  other  constituent  of  plant  life,  by  admixture  with  a 
manure  which  is  more  deficient  in  these  elements  than  itself  7  " — 
hardly  expresses  any  practical  qaestion  arising  out  of  the  dis- 
cassion.  What  actually  occurred  was,  that  Mr.  Taylor  spread  on 
the  surface  of  a  border  which  had  been  exhausted  by  the  pro- 
duction of  probably  8  or  10  lbs  of  fruit,  wood,  and  leaves  per 
square  yard,  a  dressing  of  about  1  inch  thick,  or  some  50  or  60  lbs. 
per  square  yard,  of  soil  which  has  been  enriched  with  a  qaantity 
of  solid  excreta  and  a  portion  of  liquid  excreta  equal  to  that 
which  one  individaal  would  supply  daring  a  week  ;  for  this  is 
about  the  quautity  indicated  by  Mr.  Taylor's  statement,  that  he 
obtains  the  earth  which  has  been  used  by  fourteen  persons  during 
six  months,  and  that  thip  (as  I  understand)  is  snmcient  for  only 
half  his  border,  or  for  an  extent  of  360  square  yards.  Now,  what 
18  the  nature  of  the  addition  thus  made  7  Assuming  excreta  of 
ayerage  quantity  and  composition,  and  that  one-sixth  of  the  daily 
urine  voided  is  included,  these  360  yards  will  receive  annually  (in 
addition  to  whatever  valae  there  may  be  in  the  earth  itself,  or  the 
burnt  clay  employed  in  the  closets'),  the  following  ingredients 
in  poonds:— 

Supplied  to  hordcr.   Bate  per  acie. 

Nitrogen 18  ..  SM 

Potash 49  ••  eO 

Phosphoric  Acid          8-7  ..  ISO 

Lime        8  ..  48 

Vagneida            16  ..  87 

Oxide  of  Iron 0*7  ..  10 

Bnlphuric  Acid ..  01  ..  9 

Chlorine 8'8  ..  M 

.  This  would  be  very  nearly  equivalent  to  a  dressing  at  the  rate 
of  30  cwt.  of  good  guano  per  acre,  or  two-thirds  of  a  pound  per 
jquHie  yard,  and  such  an  application  is  obviously  a  very  rich 
diesB  rg.  But  while  in  the  concentrated  form  of  guano  it  can  bear 
tbe  cost  of  transport  from  Pern,  if  it  were  dUated  with  one  hundred 
times  i'a  weight  of  common  earth,  which  is  its  form  when  obtained 
from  eaith  closets,  it  would  not  pay  for  its  transport  from  the 
next  parish.  This  is  in  fact  tiie  whole  diiEerenoe  between  guano 
and  earth-closet  manure.  When  circumstances  permit  the  latter 
to  be  obtained  without  any  charge  for  carriafce  it  is  as  good  aa 
guano,  provided  enough  of  it  be  used  ;  and  Mr.  Taylor  is  able  to 
use,  ana  does  use,  enough. 

The  second  question — ''Does  'J.  B.  K.*  consider  that  earth- 
closet  manure  is  really  superior  to  that  prepared  by  Messrs. 
Aiu'i^ld  &  Go.,  for  instance,  for  manuring  Vines?"  is  Tirtnally 
answered  by  what  I  have  already  said.  The  one  is  dilated  and 
weak,  the  other  if  concentrated  and  strong ;  but  if  a  pound  of 
tbe  earth  is  obtained  at  less  coet  on  the  spot  than  one-eighth  of  an 
ounce  of  the  artificial  manure,  then  it  is  the  cheaper  of  the  two. 
Whether  it  is  the  better  depends  entirely  on  how  it  is  used.  For 
a  single  application,  to  last  through  the  season,  earth-closet 
manure  in  adequate  quantity  ia  undoubtedly  the  better ;  but 
artificial  manures  have  one  advantage  in  the  fact  that  they  can 
be  varied  so  as  to  supply  the  special  demands  of  the  plant  at 
diJSerent  seasons.  Aware  of  this,  Messrs.  Arnold  supply  aifferent 
preparations  for  use  in  spring,  summer,  and  winter ;  tbe  first 
containing,  I  believe,  more  nitrogen  to  support  the  earliest  growth 
of  leaves  and  wood,  the  second  more  potash  to  swell  and  firm 
the  berries  and  ripen  the  wood,  the  thud  more  phosphoric  acid 
to  encourage  the  growth  of  roots.  In  like  manner  the  best 
farmers  use  both  farmyard  dung  for  the  mainstay  of  their  crop?, 
and  add  during  their  erowth  special  dressings  of  soluble  forms 
of  nitrogen,  potash,  pnosphoric  acid,  or  magnesia  as  may  be 
xequired  by  the  special  crop  ;  and  when  a  gtudener  can  do  the 


same  he  will  probably  find  some  benefit  in  it  In  my  own  case, 
having  no  earth-closet  manure,  but  having  the  advantage  of  a 
farm  in  which  much  cake  is  consumed  by  cattle  under  cover,  I 
profit  by  the  fact  by  giving  the  Vines  in  early  summer  a  mulching 
of  straw  manure,  both  to  keep  the  soil  moist  and  to  enrich  the 
wateringa  ;  but  I  precede  this  with  some  waterings  in  which  the 
nrine  of  the  cattle  is  admiaistered,  and  these  again  are  preceded 
by  waterings  in  which  artificial  manures  are  dissolved,  so  as  to 
supply  tbe  roots  when  they  first  start  into  growth  with  all  that 
they  require  at  the  time  of  greatest  pressure.  No  doubt  if  I  had 
only  one  of  these  resources  I  could  so  arrange  as  to  make  it  suffice. 
So  Mr.  Taylor,  having  an  excellent  manure  of  what  may  be  called 
a  universal  character,  makes  it  answer  with  the  help  of  lime  to 
quicken  its  decomposition  and  make  it  most  soluble  in  early 
spring,  wbile  with  oopioas  waterings  he  washes  out  any  super- 
fluity. It  was  to  gardeners  who  have  not  any  of  these  resources 
that  I  recommended  the  artificial  manures  compounded  for  them 
at  reasonable  rates  by  a  competent  and  respectable  firm.  I  do 
not  call  them  better  than  natural  manures,  but  administered  with 
doe  care  they  will  act  as  well,  and  often  they  will  be  found  a  most 
serviceable  addition. 

The  accidental  delay  of  a  week  enables  me  now  to  advert  to  the 
letter  of  Mr.  Boylo  in  the  last  number  of  the  Journal.  In  the  first 
place,  tbe  fact  of  his  being  a  vegetarian  does  not  of  itself  make 
the  earlb-oloi>et  manure  less  rich.  The  human  body  must  have  a 
certain  supply  of  nitrc^cn  nud  mioeriil!}  whether  derived  from 
animal  cr  vegetable  fo<xl.  Many  vegetables  cc>ntain  aa  much  (or, 
as  Sir  John  Lawes  has  shown,  often  more)  nitiogen  than  there  is 
in  meat  with  its  usual  proportion  of  fat ;  and  a  vegetarian,  there- 
fore, probably  consumes  and  excretes  as  much  as  a  fiesh-eater, 
possibly  even  more  in  a  solid  form,  for  the  solid  excreta  contain 
tbe  undigested  portion  of  tbe  food,  and  a  smaller  proportion  is 
digested  of  vegetable  than  of  animal  food.  But,  secondly,  in  all 
cases  of  the  use  of  earth-closet  manure  there  isa  doabt,  which  only 
analysis  can  solve,  how  much  virtue  is  in  the  earth  itself  before  its 
use.  Thus,  for  instance,  Dr.  Voelcker  found  that  tbe  earth  em- 
ployed in  the  Wakefield  Prison  had  itself  the  composition  of  a 
<*  rich  garden  mould,"  and  if  we  put  the  commercial  value  on  the 
ingredients  he  found  in  it  we  shall  find  it  would  be  valued  aa 
manure  at  7#.  7d.  per  ton.  Add  to  this  3#.  or  4#.  additional  value  after 
its  use  (supposing  it  employed  in  a  private  family  instead  of  a 
prison)  and  we  have  say  lis,  per  ton  as  its  true  commercial  value, 
which  is  double  the  ordinary  price  of  farmyard  manure.  Bat  even 
supposing  the  original  earth  used  by  Mr.  Boyle,  Mr.  Taylor,  or 
others  is  not  so  ric^  as  this,  we  may  observe  that  Mr.  Boyle  says 
it  is  "  bulk  for  bulk  worth  dooble  the  amount  of  dung.**  But  eaitli 
is  greatly  heavier  than  farmyard  dung  as  it  is  loaded  into  a  cart 
or  barrow,  probably  quite  twice  as  heavy,  and  therefore  '*  bulk  for 
bulk  "  would  give  twice  the  real  quantity  by  weight  of  earth  as  of 
dung  on  an  equal  space  of  ground.  But  finally,  and  this  is  perhaps 
most  important  of  all,  the  earth-closet  manure  contains  all  its  in- 
gredients in  a  state  of  complete  diaintegrstion,  and  thus  ready  for 
immediate  decomposition  and  use  by  the  plants,  while  farmyard 
dung  is  lumpy,  wet,  and  consequently  very  alow  in  its  action. 
The  virtues  of  the  former  will  be  given  out  to  one  crop  (as  Mr. 
Taylor  illustrates,  for  he  gives  his  heavy  dressing  annually),  while 
of  dang  the  effect  does  not  half  appear  in  the  first  crop  ;  it  pertlj 
accumulates  in  the  toil,  and  partly  is  lost  in  winter  wasnings. 
This  fact  is  probably  a  main  reason  why  earth-closet  manure  shows 
on  all  crops  to  snch  immediate  advantage,  and  if  dressings  are 
given  of  twice  the  weight  of  the  dung  with  which  it  is  compared 
there  is  no  wonder  it  seems  greatly  superior,  as  in  fact  for  one  crop 
it  is. — J.  B.  K.  ^___ 

Cgwb  and  horses  are  all  strict  yegetarians,  and  it  is  not  sug- 
gested that  farmyard  duns  is  not  so  good  as  if  the  stock  were  f^ 
on  animal  food.  How,  then,  does  Mr.  Boyle  make  out  that  his 
vegetarian  diet  detracts  from  the  fertilising  qualities* of  his  earth- 
closet  manure  ?  No  donbt  Dr.  Voelcker's  opinion  is  entitled  to 
much  respect ;  but  everybody  who  has  used  earth-closet  manure 
can  testify  to  its  value  as  a  powerful  fertiliser.  The  great  pity  is 
that  so  much  valuable  manure  is  allowed  to  pollute  oar  rivers  and 
poison  our  streams  through  the  length  and  breadtii  of  the  land.-* 
r£TBB  FsKGUSOK,  Monk  Wearmouth, 


In  a  general  sense,  the  manure  most  suitable  for  any  given  soil 
to  increase  its  fertility  is  that  which  contiuns  those  constituents 
in  which  tbe  soil  is  most  deficient  The  illustrious  Liebig  has 
enunciated  what  he  calls  a  law  of  minimum,  which  he  expresses 
as  follows : — "  Every  field  contains  a  maximum  of  one  or  several, 
and  a  minimum  of  one  or  several  nutritive  substances.  It  is  by 
the  minimum  that  the  crops  are  governed,  be  it  lime,  potash, 
nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  magnesia,  or  any  other  constituent" 
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Siaoa  Um  d>ji  ol  Liebig,  howerer,  the  noMicbM  of  Vtlle,  Iaww, 
Bad  Qilbert  and  otbers,  h&Te  afaown  that  the  defiDieDclee  in  aoila 
bionfrht  about  bf  ordinary  agricDttural  practice  maj  be  canGoed 
to  three  or  four  of  iM  food  oooBlituBiita—iii^  nitrogen,  phoephoric 
Mid,  potash,  ud  lime.  The  amount  of  ttaew  conatitueats 
preaent  might  therefore  be  aaid  to  govern  the  fertility  of  the  aoil, 
piOTldlog  they  exist  in  ttn  available  condition,  and  the  phyaicftl 
obancteriatioa  of  the  toil  are  mcb  m  to  allow  of  their  faTOurable 
action.  A  liberal  use  of  farmyard  tnunre  tenda  to  keep  a  fertile 
■oil  in  its  normal  condition,  pcereats  ila  exhAUition,  and  in  many 
oaaee  eren  ImproTei  it ;  bat  uofoitunatelj  the  aapplj  of  thu 


1  for^tha  pDipose,  and  FBCoarae  hac  to 

be  made  to  mora  oonaenb«ted  forms  o(  the  indlTidnal  food  con- 
Btitnenta.  NitroiteDona  nwnnreB  for  gnwnineoaa  cropa,  phoephatie 
manure*  for  root  cropi^  and  potaagio  manurea  for  iegominons 
crop^  an  thow  which  piodnce  the  beat  reanltji.  These  hare  been 
trnioed  apecial  mannree,  and  tbeir  use  is  attended  with  coneider- 
able  eoonomy,  ainoe  their  application  to  the  crop*  specially  re- 
(julring  them  givea  the  best  reanlts  with  the  least  expenditure.  II 
IS  neceaaary,  however,  that  all  other  food  constituenta  ihonld  be 
preaent  in  aafflciont  quantity,  aloce,  as  Liebig  itatea,  the  fertility 
la  Rovemed  by  the  conatitnents  preeent  in  minimum  qnootity. 


FlR.  18.— BVUBSCKU 


There  ia  bnt  little  dunbt  that  many  diacrepondea  ohoerred  in  the 
action  of  apeciol  mantuea  ate  due  to  thia  cause.  Bot  little  good, 
of  course,  will  result  from  the  applicatioQ  of  special  manures  in 
cases  where  the  soil  already  contains  a  BUffloieut  qnantity  of  the 
food  consUtuenls  supplied  iu  the  manare.  Great  injustice  boa 
been  done  to  ortiflcisil  maoures.  and  their  efficacy  bos  often  been 
questioned,  in  consequence  of  their  indiscriminate  use  on  aoila 
which  do  not  octaolly  require  them. 

Excepting  the  facta  known  regarding  the  special  reqairomenta 
of  onr  ordioary  cultivated  crops,  the  cnltivatoi!  faaa  but  little  to 
guide  him  in  the  application  of  special  manures.  It  ia  often  a 
question  whether  this  or  that  manure,  which  perhapa  he  conld 
obtain  at  a  moderate  ooa^  wonld  have  >  benekial  effect  apon  hii 
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soil,  and  whether  the  ncnlt  wonld  be  inch  »»  to  compensate  the 
expense  involred.  J.t  present  he  knows  but  little  of  the  latent 
resooicea  of  his  aolt  beyond  that  he  obtains  from  a  knowledge  of 
the  crops  which  mceeed  best  on  it.  This  knowledge,  nlthough 
only  of  a  comporativa  nature,  is,  however,  of  coniideiable  value ; 
for  inatance,  suppoae  he  finds  that  he  con  grow  fair  crops  of  com 
but  caimot  succeed  with  root  crops,  from  inference  he  may  con- 
clude that  his  soil  was  most  probably  deScient  in  phosphates. 

The  actoai  amount  ol  food  constituents  in  Uie  aoil,  whether  in 
the  latent  or  available  conditions,  can  only  be  ascertained  by 
tneana  of  an  analysis,  which  requires  to  be  mode  by  penona 
having  the  raqnialte  skill  and  chemical  knowledge.  By  leeona  of 
■    ■*  the  o  ■■■        


1  o^yaia  the  oompoaitian  of  the  aoil  c 


impared  with 


that  of  otben  of  known  fertility,  and  a  defldenpy,  or  otherwiaei 
noted. 

The  method  which  is  best  adapted  for  ascertaining  the  elEect  of 
manures  is  that  of  field  experiments.  These  are  within  the  power 
of  erery  cultiyator,  and  are  to  be  strongly  recommended  for  more 
reasons  than  one.  A  small  plot  of  Umd,  or,  in  cases  where  the 
soil  yaries,  representatiye  portions  of  the  sereral  kinds,  set  apart 
and  worked  for  parely  experimental  purposes,  wonld  tend  to  gire 
an  insight  into  the  nature  of  the  soil  he  has  to  work,  and  also 
confidence  in  the  result  of  operations,  far  better  than  any  other 
plan  that  could  be  adopted.  The  conditions  existing  in  tiie  soil 
tending  to  influence  the  action  of  manures  would  exert  themselves 
on  a  small  scale  as  well  as  on  a  large,  and  would  influence  the 
results,  as  shown  by  the  increase  of  produce,  quicker  growth,  and 
earlier  maturity  in  the  same  degree. — Geobob  Gbay. — (Nem 
2iBaland  Journal.) 

YELLOW  COMPOSITB  FLOWERS. 

RTTDBEGSIA. 

Fbou  the  time  when  Leopard^s-banes  begin  to  flower  in  April 
to  the  sunny  days  of  October  when  the  borders  are  brightened  bj 
the  later  Sunflowers,  few  gardens  where  hardy  herbaceous  plants 
are  grown  at  all  are  ever  without  some  yeUow  Composites  in 
flower.  It  is  easier  to  have  too  many  of  them  than  to  do  without 
them,  so  it  is  as  well  to  select  the  most  ornamental  kinds.  A 
large  proportion  of  them  belong  to  North  America,  and  some  are 
in  consequence  rather  difficult  to  cultivate  in  cold  soils  and  sunless 
climates  like  those  of  West  Cheshire,  and  therefore  anything 
which  will  thrive  in  my  garden  has  the  merit  of  being  quite  hardy 
in  nearly  every  part  of  the  kingdom  ;  though  in  the  ex^me  north 
of  it,  or  at  high  elevations  above  the  sea  level,  many  of  the  late- 
flowering  species  will  hardly  flower  at  all  after  cold  summers. 

I  propose  to  begin  by  speaking  of  Budbeckias,  amongst  which 
are  some  of  the  most  ornamental  of  the  dass.  They  are  distin- 
guished by  having  the  centre  of  the  flower  raised  as  soon  as  the 
flower  opens,  either  in  the  form  of  a  cone  or  of  a  hemisphere,  the 
broadest  part  of  the  raised  centre  being  where  it  tenches  the  base 
of  the  rays  or  petals  of  the  flower,  whilst  in  some  allied  genera, 
like  the  Helenium,  the  receptacle  of  the  florets  expands  like  a  ball 
from  its  base.  The  Budbeckias  are  in  sad  need  of  a  monograph, 
and  I  am  quite  unable  to  give  anything  like  a  synopsis  of  the 
eenus,  but  can  only  mention  some  half-dosen  kinds  which  I  have 
m  cultivation,  and  which  are  sold  under  various  names,  and  I  have 
done  my  best  to  reduce  these  names  to  something  like  order. 

The  first  to  flower  is  B.  laciniata,  which  grows  with  me  from 
5  to  7  feet  high.  It  comes  out  in  June  and  continues  in  flower 
till  September,  the  flowers  being  pale  yellow,  about  4  inches  across, 
abundantly  produced,  elevating  their  centre  into  a  conical  form. 
The  leaves  are  large,  much  divided  into  irregular  curved  straps, 
pointed  at  the  ends.  The  stem  is  much  branched.  Though  a 
coarse  plant,  from  its  large  sise  it  makes  a  great  show  for  the 
back  row  of  a  long  border.  It  requires  frequent  division  to  pre- 
vent the  stalks  being  overcrowded  and  to  encourage  lateral  stems, 
B.  digitata  lesembles  the  last,  though  quite  distinct  from  it,  but  is 
thought  to  be  no  more  than  a  variety  ;  wilii  me,  however,  it  grows 
2  feet  taller,  being  from  7  to  9  feet  in  height  It  begins  and  con- 
tinues to  flower  fully  a  month  later.  The  flower  centre,  instead 
of  being  conical,  is  hemispherical,  and  the  leaves  are  divided  into 
three  broad  incised  lobes.  I  have  described  these  two  plants  by 
the  names  I  have  found  generally  adopted,  but  in  Loudon*s  "  Bn- 
cyclopeedia  '*  the  two  names  appear  to  be  transposed. 

B.  calif  omica  (fig.  48,  p.  299)  is  the  handsomest  of  the  tall-growing 
kinds.  It  grows  with  me  from  5  to  6  feet  high.  The  leaf  is  lam 
and  woolly,  not  much  divided,  oblong  in  form,  and  pointed  at  the 
ends.  The  flowers  are  borne  upright  on  uprightly  branched  stalks, 
and  are  large,  of  great  substance,  dark  rich  yellow  in  colour,  with 
a  tall  conical  black  centre  rising  like  a  cylindrical  column  to  a 
height  of  2  or  3  inches  from  it  It  flowers  in  July  and  August, 
and  though  the  flowers  are  not  so  abundant  as  those  of  the  species 
above  described,  they  aro  far  more  showy.  It  is  sometimes  grown 
as  B.  columnarls,  a  name  which  would  seem  to  suit  the  form  of 
the  flower ;  but  B.  columnaris  as  figured  in  Cnrtis*s  "  Botanical 
Magazine,"  No.  1601,  is  certainly  quite  a  distinct  plant,  and  ona 
which  I  have  never  seen  in  cultivation. 

B.  maxima  I  raised  two  years  ago  from  seed  imported  from 
America  by  Mr.  W.  Thompson  of  Ipswich.  One  or  two  planti 
have  flowered  this  season,  but  not  well,  and  I  fear  that  it  wants 
warmer  summers  than  it  finds  in  Cheshire.  The  leaf  is  large, 
smooth,  and  glaucous,  oval  in  shape.  The  flower  seems  liable  to 
be  deformed  by  a  mass  of  leafy  oracts.  It  is  kurge  and  light 
yellow,  and  the  plant  may  do  well  in  warmer  and  more  snnny 
parts  of  the  country.    The  plants  are  about  4  feet  high. 

B.  speoiosa  is  commonly  called  B.  Newmanni  in  gardens^  but 


the  latter  name  is  repudiated  by  botanists.  It  is  too  well  known 
to  require  description,  and  is  genenUly  thought  an  indispensable 
antnmn  plant  The  time  to  divide  it  is  when  it  is  going  out  of 
flower  in  autumn.  A  top-dressing  of  leaf  soil  durmg  summer 
will  make  it  root  at  all  the  joints,  and  cause  its  increase  to  be  un- 
limited, and  another  good  dressing  when  transplanted  will  make 
every  rooted  shoot  into  a  large  plant  by  the  next  year's  flowering 
time.  The  cdonr  of  the  disk  or  flower  centre  varies  from  rich 
velvety  green  to  black,  and  the  leaf  varies  much  in  roughness.  I 
have  had  a  strong-growing  rough-leaved  form  of  the  plant  sent  to 
me  as  B.  hirta,  but  it  seemed  hardly  distinct  from  B.  speeioea, 
though  I  have  never  been  able  to  meet  with  any  other  B.  nirta  in 
cultivation. 

B.  fulgida  resembles  a  small  form  of  B.  speciosa,  and  I  find  the 
names  confused,  but  it  is  a  plant  which  I  have  never  been  able  to 
keep,  as  it  pines  away  and  dies  in  cold  wet  summers.  It  is  in 
eveiy  way  inferior  to  B.  speciosa,  but  flowers  earlier. 

The  latest  of  the  Budbeckias  to  flower  amongst  those  which  I 
know  is  B.  subtomentosa.  It  is  an  elegant  and  refined  plant  com- 
pared with  the  larger  examples  of  the  genus.  It  makes  a  rather 
slender  growth  of  about  4  feet  high.  The  fiowers  are  deep  yellow 
with  a  Uack  centre,  borne  on  lateral  branches  nearly  all  up  the 
stem,  and  turned  rideways.  It  increases  slowly,  but  I  find  that, 
like  nearly  all  the  class,  it  may  be  grown  fh>m  side  shoots  about 
3  inches  long  if  taken  o£E  when  young.  It*  is  better  suited  to  the 
south  of  England  than  to  the  colder  counties,  where  it  hardly 
completes  its  flowering  before  it  is  spoilt  by  the  frost ;  but  after 
a  warm  summer  it  is  one  of  the  neatest  and  prettiest  Compoeitea 
I  have.  Besides  the  purple-flowered  species,  commcmly  called 
Echinacea,  the  above  are  all  the  Budbeckias  I  have  ever  seen  in 
gardens,  though  I  flnd  several  othen  described  which  I  should 
be  glad  to  have  an  opportunity  of  obtaining. — 0.  WoiiLXT  DOD. 


APPLES  AT  THE  EXPEBIMENTAL  ^GABDENS  AT 

GIBTFOBD  IN  1882. 

The  garden  at  Oirtford,  lying  in  a  valley,  is  much  subject  to  the 
baneful  influence  of  spring  fro^  the  efiEects  of  which  are  intensi- 
fied by  the  warm  and  exciting  character  of  the  soil,  and  the  con- 
sequence usually  is  that  the  blossom  of  early  Apples,  as  well  as 
that  of  Pears  and  Plums,  is  greatly  injured  ;  in)  the  past  spring, 
however,  a  minimum  of  harm  was  experienced  from  that  causey 
and  a  fair  erop  of  Apples  has  been  secured. 

The  followmg  varieties  have  during  the  last  four  years  shown 
themselves  constant  and  reliable  bearen  at  Qirtfonl— viz.,  Mr. 
Gladstone  (Premier),  Early  Julien,  Cellini,  Schoolmaster,  Mis- 
souri Pippin,  Stamford  Pippin,  and  Court  Pendfi  Plat  Mr.  Glad- 
stone is  a  very  handsome  Apple,  somewhat  of  the  character  of  the 
Early  Margaret,  but  larger,  nigher  coloured,  and  oth^wise  dis- 
tinct, and  to  my  mind  is  tiie  best  of  all  the  early  market  eating 
Apples,  but  it  must  be  gathered  and  consumed  as  soon  as  ripe. 
Mr.  G.  Bunyard,  the  experienced  Kentish  grower,  also  informs 
me  this  is  the  opmion  he  has  also  formed  of  it  Early  Julien  is 
also  a  most  valuable  Apple  either  for  cookineor  dessert,  as  it  may 
be  gathered  at  the  same  time  as  Margaret,  nut  will  hang  on  the 
tree  or  keep  sound  for  months  if  gathered.  There  are  no  two  earily 
Apples  to  equal  these.  The  valuable  properties  of  Cellini,  espe- 
cially in  the  dual  capacity  as  a  kitchen  and  table  fouit  and  its 
remarkably  handsome  appearance,  are  too  well  known  to  need 
comment 

The  laige^and  handsome  new  Apple  Schoolmaster,  which  comes 
in  season  in  October  and  continues  till  January,  is  also  a  most 
prodigious  bearer,  and  has  not  failed  during  the  past  four  years^ 
even  when  Keswick  and  Lord  Suffield  have  faiuen  short ;  the  young 
trees  also  appear  to  be  productive.  Stamford  Pippin,  my  own 
first  venture  in  horticulture,  is  of  all  the  sorts  I  have  ever  seen 
the  most  prodigious  bearer ;  and  here  in  1879  and  1880,  when 
very  few  Apples  bore  a  crop,  Stamford  Pippin  was  laden  both 
on  bush  and  standard,  and  this  year  it  hangs  in  ropes  on  the 
boughs,  which  are  almost  borne  to  the  ground  with  fruit  The 
good  qualities  of  this  Apple  are  not  as  yet,  I  think,  genorally  ap- 
preciated, although  I  know  a  few  pomologists  who  are  well  aware 
of  its  excellent  fiavour  and  great  productiveness,  and  say  that  it 
will  bear  comparison  for  quality  with  the  Bibston.  I  take  exoep- 
tion,  however,  to  its  being  classed,  as  it  is  sometimes  treated,  as  a 
cooking  fruil^  for  although  it  is  adapted  for  that  purpose  also^ 
there  are  manv  other  Apj^es  of  the  same  period  equally  good  lor 
the  kitchen.  Ifissouri  Pippin  is  a  medium-siied  fnut  of  handaome 
appearance  and  good  keeping  qualities,  received  here  from  the 
Continent,  but  I  believe  it  to  be  of  American  origin ;  it  is  also 
wonderfully  prolific  on  very  young  trees.  Court  Pendfi  Plal^ 
which  is  uie  latest  to  blossom  of  all  Apples,  is  consequently  a 


o^rtant  and  nluble  bearer,  and  one  of  our  best  lata  Apple*  (or 

There  are  many  other  well-known  Apples  which  hare  tbU 
■euon  carried  good  crops  at  QirtTord,  sach  ai  Coi'a  Onmge 
PiDpm,  Lord  Snffleld,  Konwict  Codlin,  Ecklinrille  Seedling, 
Golden  Noble,  Warner's  King,  Bedtoidahire  Fonndliag,  Haw- 
thomden,  King  ot  tho  Pippins,  Early  Strawberry,  Fianklin's 
Golden  Pippin,  and  Cockle's  and  Btanner  Pippins.  The  chief 
failure  is  in  Wellington  or  Damelow'i  Seedling,  which  has  only 
•  qnarter  ot  a  crop,  and  fewer  still  in  the  past  thiee  years,  owing 
perhaps  to  tho  efleotB  of  the  severB  winters  of  18T9  and  1880, 
which  played  sad  bavoo  amongst  tha  trees  of  thisvarioty.  On  tho 
otherluuid,  for  the  first  time  in  thirty  years  Ihaveafairsprinkling 
of  bnit  of  Blenheim  Pippin  both  on  yoong  trees  and  standatdi. 

Amongat  the  recent  rarieties  tried  here,  Bepa,  a  yery  early 
flattiah  ronnd  rariety  with  pale  skin,  a  mediam-siEed  American 
Apnle,  sppeara  weU  worth  growing.  Bed  Bertighelmer,  a  noble- 
lootan£  fruit  of  a  boautital  waiy  pale  ciinuon  oitorior,  and  with 
t^der  crisp  flesh,  appeus  to  be  a  TalnablB  introdnction,  also 
from  America,  TetoffsVy,  of  the  Lord  Baffield  type,  bat  earlier ; 
Primate  and  Williams'  FaTonrite  are  fmits  of  mncb  promise, 
M<^Ab1j  of  Bnssian  or  American  origin.  D.  T.  Fish  (Warner's 
King),  Tery  laige  and  good,  but  sometimes  coming  ngly  ;  Lord 
Oroaveaor,  a  Tery  fine  but  later  and  firmei-flesbed  ;  Lord  Saffield, 
Grenadier,  Lord  Derby,  and  Princa  Albert  (Lane),  Lord  Burghley, 
and  Feasgood's  Nonsuch  (tbe  finest  fruit  in  the  garden),  are  all 
demiable  acquisitions.  Several  promising  seedlings,  the  prodi 
tions  of  myeelf  and  otheis,  are  being  tested,  and  I  Tentuie 


UUIler,  and  Herman  Ifiillet,  and  a  host  of  others  la  Europe  and 
Amarica,  aided  in  rapidly  making  aew  discoierias  in  the  same  direc- 
tion. In  connoctloD  with  this,  many  interesting  diiooTeries  hsTa 
been  made  in  referenoe  to  the  motions  of  plants  in  climbing,  catching 
insecti,  Ac.  CaraiTorons  plants  hsTe  been  examined  and  expert 
mented  upon.  Hew  modes  have  baen  disoovered  by  which  plants 
are  distnbated  in  raiious  parts  ot  the  gbbe,  From  18G2  to  1876  in 
this  eonntry,  what  Gray  calls  '  How  PUnU  BehSTe,'  may  be  said  to 
be  the  dommant  feature  in  the  sdenoe  ot  botany." 


"  What  I  bave  called '  The  Hew  Botany '  began  to  appear  in  this 
conntiy  in  ISCS.  It  includes  a  study  of  the  subjects  as  set  forth  by 
Darwin,  Sachs,  and  others.  It  also  includes  a  new  or  better  way 
for  stadents  to  learn  the  botany  of  our  forefathers.  In  this  wa 
study  objects  before  books  ;  the  pupil  is  directed  and  set  to  tbiQking, 
inrestigating,  aud  experimenting  tor  himself.  To  hg  constant^ 
giving  information  in  science  makes  intellectual  tramps,  and  not 
ttainad  investigators.  Teaching  the  new  botany  properly  'i"  -^  --•- 
•--—--  -  chance  to  drink.'    It  also  creates  a    '  * 


giving  the  thirsty  a  chance  to  drink.'    It  also  creates  a  thirst  n 
the  study  gratifies,  but  never  entirely  satisBes.     This  plan. 


general  way,  has  been  again  and  again  brought  to  tbe  attention  of 
our  best  teachers,  some  ot  whom  are  carrying  it  into  practice,     I  will 
briefly  as  possible,  and  try 


,      looking  for  the  best 
mhoDse  or  a  bolanio  gsjden 


"THE  NEW  BOTANY." 
Ukdeb  the  abore  title  a  lecture  on  the  best  method  of  teach- 
ing; the  science,  by  W.  J.  Beal,  Pioteesor  of  BotAny  in  tbe  Agri< 
enltnral  College,  Lansing,  Hichigu,  C.S.,  haa  been  issuad  in 
pwnphlet  form  by  0.  H.  Marot,  Cbeatnnt  Street,  Plulailelpbia, 
and  well  meiits  the  attention  of  all  engaged  In  teaobing  botany 
In  this  country,  and  also  of  those  who  are  about  to  stndy  it. 
Bome  excellent  directions  are  girea  as  to  what  should  be  tbe 
objects  in  studying  natural  science,  and  the  beat  modes  of  enlti- 
T^ing  habits  of  correct  obaerration.  A  few  extncts  will  indicate 
the  aotbor's  purpcae,  and  doubtless  prove  adTantageona  to  some 
reftdefs.    DiscussiDg  the  advanoe  in  botanioal  science,  the  writer 


"  Before  fully  oonsidering  the  new  botany  let  us  glance  at  the  old. 
Aristotle,  Pliny,  and  other  Qreeks  and  Romans  paid  some  attention 
to  plants.  So  did  the  Arabs  of  the  twelfth  centnry.  Btill  later  Q re w, 
Toumefort,  Bay,  and  many  others  studied  plants  and  wrote  abont 
them.  A  little  progress,  snd  but  very  little,  was  made  in  classiSca- 
tlon  and  description.  Hot  until  the  last  centnry,  about  I7S&,  lets 
than  lliO  yean  ago,  did  botany  begin  to  take  rank  as  a  scieuca.  This 
was  largely  due  to  Ltnnsue  of  Sweden,  who  well  earned  the  title  ot 
'Father  ot  Botany.'  His  efiorts  were  largely  devoted  to  describing 
and  classifying  punts,  and  were  ably  oontmued  by  the  tour  Jnesieus, 
Bobert  Browu,  A.  P.  De  CandoUe,  Lindley,  Bndlicber,  and  their  cou- 
tampotarles.  Except  tor  medical  stndents.  botany  hardly  found  • 
place  nutU  within  the  past  forty  yean.  Even  in  the  higher  educa- 
tional institutions,  and  as  late  as  1850,  botany  was  usually  only  con. 
sidemd  a  pleasant  and  proper  pastime  for  yonug  school  girts.  As 
generally  porsoed,  the  study  consisted  mainly  in  learning  from 
a  book  the  forms  and  names  of  roots,  stems,  leaves,  inSorescenca,  and 
the  several  parts  of  Sowers  and  fruits.  The  teacher  was  supposed  to 
be  a  dried-up  old  fossil.  He  ware  odd-looking  clothes.  He  taught 
tbe  class  from  the  text-book,  and  preferred  to  pursue  the  stody  in 
winter,  that  the  pupils  might  learn  the  names  and  peculiarities 
of  plants  before  they  appearad  in  tbe  spring.  There  were  many 
hani  unfamiUai  names.  With  no  spedmena  Ia  illustrate  the  lessons, 
and  a  dry  teucher,  most  ot  the  pupils  acquired  a  thorough  disgust 
for  the  study  long  before  warm  weather  furnished  materials  for 
Illustration. 

"From  I7T0  to  about  1800  Wolfe  and  Goethe  of  Germany  and  A.  P. 
Da  Cuidolle  of  Prance  developed  new  ideas  of  plant  morphology. 
Bohimper,  Brann,  Dnnal,  and  Bisper  aided  in  this  work;  but  to  no 
one  are  we  more  indebted  for  accurate  information  In  regard  to  the 
diffionlt  problems  of  plant  structure  and  affinity  than  to  Bobert 
Ibown  of  England.  He  was  the  mast  proFound  botanist  of  this  or  of 
auT  age.  In  this  country  Dr.  Gray  has  long  been  foremost  In  de- 
Telopme  and  popnlarislng  tbe  snbject  of  plant  morphology,  which. 
Aw  twalVe  years  Mglnning  with  1B60,  may  be  said  to  have  been  the 
IwiiWnc  idea  in  botany.  The  year  1862  will  ever  be  uemorAla  as 
the  data  in  whleh  appeared  ths  olassia  work  of  Mr.  Darwin  on  the 
fsrtilisatlon  of  Orchids.  Ha  caught  the  first  glimpse  of  the  subject 
from  B[ffenael ;  but  to  Darwin  more  than  to  anyone  else  an  we  in- 
Mitad  for  Om  ligbt  thrown  on  the  snbjaet  of  fertilisation  of  flowers. 
Delpino,  Ogle,  midebnud,  Benitet,  Hooker,  Lubbock,  Kemer,  Fdta 


now  enter  into  detail' 
plan  which  may  assist 
way.    Specimens  are  eesential ;  a  Ereenb 

are  useful  even  if  they  are  small,  but  ali 

will  toruiah  materials  in  abundance,  which  may 
fields,  woods,  and  by-wajs.  Before  the  first  lesson  each  pupil  is 
furnished  or  told  where  to  procure  some  specimen  foi  study.  If  it 
is  winter,  snd  flowera  or  growing  plants  cannot  he  had,  give  each  a 
branch  of  a  tree  or  shrub ;  this  branch  may  be  3  feet  long.  The 
examination  ot  these  is  made  during  the  usual  time  for  preparing 
leasons,  and  not  while  the  class  is  b«dore  the  tescher.  For  the  first 
recitation  each  is  to  tall  what  he  has  disoovered.  Tbe  specimens  aia 
not  in  sight  during  the  recitation.  In  learning  the  lesson  books  aia 
not  used,  for  if  thev  are  used  no  books  will  contain  a  qnarter  of  what 
the  pupil  may  see  lor  himself.  If  there  is  time  each  member  ot  the 
class  is  allowed  a  chance  to  mention  anything  not  named  by  any  of 
the  rest.  The  teacher  may  suggest  a  few  other  points  for  stndy. 
The  pupils  are  not  told  what  they  can  see  for  themselves.  An  effort 
Is  made  to  keep  them  workiuK  after  something  which  they  have  not 

St  discovered.  If  two  memfiei*  disagree  on  any  point,  on  the  next 
y,  after  further  stndy^  they  are  requested  to  bring  in  all  the  proofs 
they  can  to  snstalD  their  dinersnt  oouclnsions.  For  a  second  lesson 
the  stndents  review  the  first  leason — report  on  a  branch  of  a  tree  of 
another  species  which  they  have  studied  as  before.  How  they  notlaa 
any  point  of  difference  or  of  similarity.  In  like  manner  new  branches 
are  stndled  and  new  comparisons  mode.  For  this  purpose  naked 
branches  of  onr  species  oi  Elms,  Maples,  Ashes,  Oaks,  Basswood, 
Beech,  Poplars,  Willows,  Walnut^  Butternut,  Hawthorns,  Cherries, 
and  iu  fact  any  of  onr  native  or  exotic  trees  and  shrubs,  are  suitable. 
A  comparison  of  the  branches  of  any  of  tbe  evergreens  is  Interesting 
and  profitable.  Discoveries,  vetr  anexpected,  are  almost  sure  to 
rawud  a  patient  stndy  of  these  objects.  The  teacher  mnst  not  think 
time  is  wasted.  No  real  progress  can  be  made  till  the  pupile  begin 
to  lesj-u  to  see,  and  to  learn  to  see  they  muit  keep  trying  to  form  Oia 
habit  from  tho  very  first,  and  to  form  the  habit  they  should  make 
the  stndy  of  specimens  toe  main  feature  in  tbe  course  of  training. 
In  nearly  all  important  cases  specimens  are  examined,  and  a  need  is 
felt  tar  a  name  or  deSnition  before  these  are  given.  The  use  of  tech- 
nical names  is  not  avoided,  nor  are  these  '  thrust  cpon  a  stndent.' 
They  are  learned  as  they  are  needed — a  few  at  a  time  from  the 
teaohc  .     .  .     .      f. 


a  text-book.    Common  b 


e  UBoally  too 


pline  required  to  learn  them  la  itself  worth  all  it  costs  to  anyone." 

In  succeeding  chapters  directions  are  given  tor  observing  the 
phenomena  connected  with  the  fertilisation  ot  flowers,  the  vi«ta 
of  loseete,  camivorons  plants,  tbe  motions  of  plants,  secd-distri- 
butiou,  &c.,  similai  pilneiples  beiDg  inculcated  in  all. 


BABDT,  VBUII  QARDEV. 

BtnaiHa  fmlt  will  need  attending  to  carefully,  examining  Paaohee, 
Beetartnes,  Figs,  and  Plums  dally,  removing  any  as  soon  as  ripe,  the 
Peach  and  Heotarine  with  the  fine:  dessert  FlDina  bdng  improved  In 
fiavoor  by  placing  them  for  a  tew  days  in  a  weU-ventilalad  tnit 
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room.  Birda  are  nsnallj  troublesome,  hence  late  Peacbes  and  Plams 
should  be  eecarelj  netted.  Gather  Apples  and  Pears  as  fast  as  thej 
become  ripe,  and  place  them  carefully  upon  the  shelves  of  the  fruit 
room.  Care  should  be  exercised  in  gathering^  these  fmits  as  well  in 
doing  it  at  the  proper  time,  for  if  gathered  too  soon  they  will  shrivel, 
and  if  allowed  to  become  too  ripe  they  will  be  deteriorated  in  flavour 
or  become  mealy.  The  fruit  so  far  as  practicable  should  be  placed 
singly  on  the  shelves,  and  be  examined  occasionally,  removing  de- 
cayed fruit.  Autumnal  Raspberries  will  soon  begin  to  ripen  their 
fruit,  and  will  need  to  be  protected  with  nets.  The  crop  of  these, 
if  the  autumn  be  favourable,  will  prove  very  useful.  The  plantation 
should  be  formed  in  an  open  situation,  the  soil  being  well  enriched 
at  the  time  of  planting.  When  the  fruiting  season  is  over  the  canes 
should  be  cut  down  close  to  the  surface  of  the  soil,  carefully  selecting 
the  young  c«nes  in  spring,  and  cutting  away  all  weak  or  superfluous 
ones.  Strawberries  placed  out  after  being  forced  will  be  setting  the 
fruit  for  an  autumnal  crop,  and  will  need  to  be  protected  with  nets. 

KITOHEir  OARDSir. 

Cauliflower  plants  are  now  ready  to  be  transferred  from  seed 
beds.  Select  the  strongest  for  placing  under  handlights,  employing 
good  strong  loam  so  as  to  secure  a  sturdy  habit,  this  being  further 
insured  by  attention  to  ventilation,  it  being  necessary  at  this  season 
to  afford  full  exposure  to  all  such  vegetables  in  frames.  Friclc  out 
into  frames  the  requisite  number  of  the  remaining  plants  from  the 
seed  bed  for  transplanting  in  spring.  Dust  with  wood  ashes  or  quick- 
lime as  a  preventive  of  the  depredations  of  slugs  and  worms.  A  few 
of  the  larger  leaves  should  be  bent  over  the  heads  of  Cauliflowers 
coming  into  use,  both  to  keep  them  white  and  a?  a  protection  in  case 
of  sudden  frosts. 

Assuming  that  the  crops  of  Onions  and  Potatoes  were  lifted  and 
stored  during  suitable  weather,  the  ground  with  but  a  forking-over 
will  be  available  for  Cabbages  and  Lettuces,  breadths  of  which 
should  now  be  placed  out.  The  Onion  ground  will  be  a  suitable 
change  for  Cabbages,  which  to  insfire  fine  heads  should  not  be  less 
than  18  inches  apart  every  way,  and  6  inches  more  for  the  large- 
heading  sorts.  If  not  already  done  a  number  of  plants  from  the  seed 
bed  should  be  pricked  out  for  transferring  to  their  final  quarters  in 
spring  and  secure  a  succession  of  heads  in  summer  to  those  afforded 
by  the  autumn-planted  Cabbages. 

For  the  spring  and  early  summer  supply  of  Lettuces  a  somewhst 
sheltered  situation  must  be  chosen,  the  plants  succeeding  admirably 
in  the  intervening  spaces  where  early  Peas  will  shortly  be  sown 
4  feet  apart,  a  row  of  the  Cabbage  variety  being  placed  at  a  foot  on 
either  side  of  the  row  of  Peas,  and  a  row  of  the  Cos  between  those, 
which  will  give  two  rows  of  Cabbage  and  one  of  Cos  between  each 
two  rows  of  Peas.  If  this  method  does  not  afford  a  probability  of 
supply  equal  to  the  requirements  supplementary  planting  must  be 
made  in  a  sheltered  position.  Where  the  soil  is  light  it  should  be 
made  moderately  firm  by  beine  trod  over  once  and  then  raked  level, 
and  the  plants  placed  out  in  drills.  Stanstead  Park  Cabbage  Lettuce 
and  the  black-seeded  Brown  Cos  are  reliable  sorts .  Careful  attention 
should  be  given  the  plants,  all  vacancies  being  kept  filled  up  regu- 
larly, and  dustings  of  soot,  wood  ashes,  or  lime  be  applied  as  needful 
to  keep  down  slugs  and  worms.  After  the  planting  of  the  main  crop 
of  Lettuces  is  completed  a  number  of  plants  of  Cos  should  be  pricked 
out  into  a  prepared  bed  in  a  sheltered  place  for  transplanting  in 
spring. 

Lose  no  opportunity  of  earthing  up  Celery  which  may  require  it. 
The  earliest  crops  should  now  have  a  final  earthing-np,  drawing  the 
leaves  close  together,  firming  the  soil  well  about  the  stalks,  and  well 
beat  down  the  banks  of  soil  so  as  to  exclude  the  rain  as  much  as 
possible.  Parsley  which  is  sown  in  pits  should  be  well  thinned,  kept 
free  of  weeds  and  decayed  leaves,  exposing  fully  on  all  but  frosty 
nights,  when  the  lights  should  be  put  on  and  removed  during  the 
day.  If  no  provision  has  been  made  for  a  supply  in  severe  weather 
spring-sown  plants  may  now  be  lifted  and  placed  in  pits  or  in  deep 
boxes  or  pots,  which,  placed  in  a  Peach  house  or  vinery  from  which 
the  Grapes  have  been  cut,  will  furnish  a  moderate  supply  in  severe 
weather.    Chervil  may  be  treated  similarly. 

In  order  to  obtain  a  supply  of  the  more  tender  vegetables  as  long 


as  possible  every  aid  or  protection  to  such  in  the  open  air  should  be 
attended  to  in  due  time,  as  by  preventing  the  evil  effects  of  a  few 
cold  nights  the  supply  of  such  may  be  prolonged— possibly  for  some 
weeks  longer. 

Accommodation  must  now  be  provided  for  the  Lettuces  and  Endive, 
which  are  to  be  lifted  from  the  open  ground  to  give  a  continuation  to 
the  supply  when  that  which  is  outside  is  either  exhausted  or  de- 
stroyed. The  earlier  the  plants  are  placed  into  their  quarters  the 
better,  moving  with  good  balls,  firming  the  soil  well  about  them, 
watering  well,  and  exposing  fully  on  all  but  frosty  nights,  when  the 
lights  should  be  put  on,  and  withdrawn  in  the  daytime.  Where  large 
supplies  of  salading  are  in  demand  in  winter  shallow  pits  with  moveable 
lights,  and  the  command  of  sufficient  heat  to  exclude  frost,  are  essen- 
tially necessary  to  providing  it  in  good  condition  and  with  certamty. 

French  Beans  sown  in  August  in  pits  as  advised  should  now  have 
the  lights  over  them,  but  be  ventilated  freely  in  favouiable  weather ; 
indeed  a  little  should  be  given  constantly,  and  artificial  heat  afforded 
to  maintain  a  minimum  of  65^  and  66^  in  the  daytime.  Water  when 
necessary  with  weak  tepid  liquid  manure. 

Tomatoes  on  walls  should  have  the  fruit  cut  as  they  give  indication 
of  ripening,  placing  in  a  vinery  or  other  dry  house  to  accelerate  the 
process,  and  when  there  is  dittiger  of  frost  cut  all  the  fruit  of  any  sise 
and  lay  them  out  in  a  similar  place  to  finish. 

mniT  HOUSES. 
Peachet  and  KeetarineM.-^ThB  trees  in  the  house  started  early  in  the 
year  to  afford  ripe  fruit  in  June  will  now  be  shedding  their  leaves, 
and  the  trees  having  had  a  tendency  in  previous  seasons  to  cast  the 
buds,  not  set  well  or  stone  indifferently,  which  is  a  sure  indication  of 
the  imperfect  ripening  of  the  wood.  The  roof  lights  in  such  case  have 
not  been  removed,  as  this  will  tend  to  ripen  the  growth.  Yet  some- 
thing more  than  this  is  necessary  to  rectify  the  evils  above  alluded 
to,  which  chiefly  arise  from  too  rich,  loose,  deep,  and  unrestricted 
borders ;  indeed,  most  fruit  trees  under  glass  are  given  far  too  much 
root  space.  Trees  in  the  condition  above  indicated  should,  as  soon  as 
there  is  the  slightest  indication  of  the  maturity  of  the  foliage,  be  at 
once  root-pruned.  In  a  majority  of  instances  it  will  be  sufficient  to 
remove  the  soil  between  3  and  6  feet  from  the  stem,  and,  making  an 
examination  of  the  roots,  cut  through  the  thickest  and  deepest,  remov- 
ing the  detached  parts,  and  also  the  soil  down  to  the  roots  towards 
the  stem,  and,  without  disturbing  them,  supply  fresh  loam  rammed 
well  down,  giving  a  good  watering.  This  will  cause  the  speedy  rest- 
ing of  the  trees,  whilst  at  the  same  time  new  roots  wUl  be  emitted, 
continuing  more  or  less  active  through  the  winter.  In  some  instanoee 
it  will  be  desirable  to  detach  the  whole  of  the  roots  at  the  distance 
above  indicated,  according  to  the  size  and  vigour  of  the  trees. 

In  the  case  of  trees  that  have  long-jointed  wood  and  that  do 
not  fruit  satisfactorily  they  should  be  entirely  lifted.  In  this  case 
the  whole  of  the  soil  should  be  removed  down  to  the  roots,  and 
then,  commencing  at  the  point  most  distant  from  the  stem  of  the 
trees,  the  roots  should  be  carefully  lifted  from  that  point  towards 
the  stem,  laid  aside  and  covered.  The  soil  should  be  removed  down 
to  the  drainage,  which  should  be  rectified  and  covered  with  a  layer 
of  turves.  Putting  in  a  foot  of  soli,  a  layer  of  the  roots  should  be 
spread  out  carefully  and  covered  with  about  6  inches  depth  of  soUj 
aud  then  the  remainder  of  the  roots,  which  should  likewise  be 
covered  with  6  inches  of  soil ;  the  smaller  roots  from  the  collar 
being  laid  out  should  be  covered  but  lightly  with  soiL  A  good 
watering  must  be  given,  and  a  mulching  of  partially  decayed  manure 
about  3  inches  thick.  If  the  weather  be  bright  shade  during  the 
operation  and  for  a  few  days  afterwards,  and  syringe  occasionally. 
The  trees  will  soon  produce  fresh  roots,  when  the  usual  routine 
should  be  resorted  to.  This  operation  must  be  performed  before 
the  leaves  fall.  Bather  strong  loam  is  the  meet  suitable  for  Peach 
trees,  adding  about  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  rubbish.  Trees  in  suc- 
cession and  late  houses  may  be  treated  similarly,  but  it  must  not  be 
performed  until  the  growth  is  completed  and  the  wood  somewhat 
hardened,  or  it  may  cause  the  wood  to  shrivel  or  die.  In  the  case  of 
young  and  other  trees  growing  too  luxuriantly  a  trench  may  be  taken 
out  at  a  third  of  the  distance  from  the  stem  that  the  branches  eover 
in  extent  of  trellis,  and  the  roots  detached  from  the  trench  may  be 
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filled  up  again,  ramming  well  down,  remoying  the  snrface  soil  from 
the  trench  to  the  stem,  supplying  fresh  material  and  making  firm. 
When  the  fruit  is  all  gathered  in  the  late  houses  the  next  ohject  is  to 
get  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened,  which  is  best  effected  by  remoTing 
the  shoots  that  have  borne  fruit,  cutting  them  out  to  a  successional 
shoot  at  the  base,  and  thinning  out  the  shoots  where  they  are  too 
crowded. 

figM. — Trees  in  pots  for  early  forcing  must  at  once  be  attended  to. 
If  needful  a  shift  into  larger  pots  may  be  given ;  but  as  it  is  Ubually 
desirable  to  confine  the  trees  to  the  Fame  size  pots,  a  few  inches 
should  be  remoTed  from  the  base  when  the  trees  are  turned,  cutting 
back  the  roots  and  re- arranging  the  drainage,  which  should  be 
efficient ;  replace  the  soil  removed  with  fresh  fibrous  loam  having  a 
slight  admixture  of  road  scrapings  or  old  mortar  rubbish,  ramming 
hard ;  remove  the  surface  soil,  and  replace  with  fresh  material. 
Water  thoroughly,  and  place  where  they  can  be  well  exposed  to  air 
without  being  subjected  to  heavy  rains  or  frost. 

Fig  trees  planted  out  should  be  kept  drier  at  the  roots,  and  be  freely 
ventilated.  When  the  second  crop  is  gathered  keep  the  house  cool 
and  dry,  ventilating  fully  except  when  frost  prevails.  Any  trees 
Bot  ripening  the  wood  freely  should  have  a  circulation  of  dry  warm 
air  secured  to  them  by  day,  keeping  them  dry  at  the  roots,  but  not 
extremely  so;  and  when  the  leaves  give  indications  of  falling  root- 
pruning  or  partial  lifting  should  be  resorted  to. 

PLAHT  HOUSES. 

8i€9t, — ^The  earliest  and  strongest  Poinsettias  should  now  be  placed 
in  the  stove  at  a  temperature  of  60°  to  65°,  attending  well  to  with 
weak  liquid  manure.  The  remainder  of  the  plants  should  be  kept  in 
a  temperature  of  about  55°,  being  careful  in  watering,  for  if  over- 
done in  that  respect  they  will  lose  the  roots  and  the  bracts  will  be 
poor.    These  plants  will  form  a  successional  batch  to  the  first  lot. 

Euphorbia  jacquinisflora  must  not  be  kept  in  a  lower  temperature 
than  50^,  and  not  he  overwatered,  or  the  roots  will  perish  and  the 
flowering  be  indifferent.  Sericographis  Ghiesbreghtiana  must  be 
placed  in  a  light  position,  and  when  in  flower  will  stand  in  a  conser- 
Tatory  for  some  time.  A  few  plants  of  Plumbago  coccinea  superba 
and  P.  rosea  should  be  placed  at  the  coolest  end  of  the  stove  to 
succeed  the  earliest-flowering  plants ;  similar  remarks  applying  to 
other  winter-flowering  plants,  so  as  to  maintain  a  succession  of  bloom. 

NepenikeM, — These  are  flue  for  decorative  purposes,  and  should  be 
grown  by  those  having  a  stove.  To  insure  their  forming  plenty  of 
fine  pitchers  they  should  be  grown  near  to  the  glass,  and  only  have 
shade  to  prevent  scorching.  Good  fibrous  peat,  with  a  fourth  of 
potsherds  and  a  sixth  of  chopped  sphagnum,  adding  a  sprinkling  of 
charcoal,  the  drainage  being  very  liberal,  will  suit  them  welL 
Although  the  spring  is  the  time  to  pot  them,  now  is  the  time  to 
procure  plants,  as  the  growth  being  matured  they  suffer  nothing  in 
transit.  Keep  them  near  the  glass  through  the  winter,  and  pot  in 
spring,  6  or  7-inch  pots  being  large  enough.  Plants  that  have  become 
tall  should  be  cut  down  to  within  a  foot  or  so  of  the  pot,  and 
remove  the  eyes  from  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  down  to  three  of 
the  lowest,  but  leaving  all  the  leaves  entire;  and  when  the  eyes 
1  eft  have  broken  and  grown  somewhat  the  upper  part  can  be  removed* 
The  ripe  part  of  the  tops  cut  off  will  make  cuttings.  Cut  into  lengths 
of  two  joints  each,  leaving  a  portion  of  leaf  to  the  upper  jointi 
inserting  them  in  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  and  sand  in  a  case  or  cover- 
ing with  a  bellglass,  and  keeping  dose  and  moist,  greater  part 
will  be  rooted  by  spring.  The  tops  or  soft  portion  are  of  no  use 
for  cuttings. 

Ny  mphasa  cssmlea,  K.  oyanea,  N.  dentata,  N.  Devoniana,  and  N. 
mbra,  flowering  over  a  lengthened  period,  are  very  interesting ;  the 
flowers,  in  addition  to  being  beautiful  on  the  plants,  are  useful  for 
cutting.  A  tank  of  a  few  feet  square  and  of  a  depth  of  8  feet,  with 
a  foot  of  good  loam  at  the  bottom  and  the  remainder  water,  will  suit 
them.  Bracsdnas,  Palms,  and  other  ornamental-foliage  plants  em- 
ployed in  conservatories,  must  be  returned  to  the  stove  before  the 
foUftge  suffers  from  the  cold,  or  they  will  be  irreparably  injured ; 
similar  remarks  applying  \o  flowering  plants,  such  as  IMpladenlas, 
Ixons,  AUamandas,  Bougainvilleas,  Clerodendron  Balfourianum,  Ste- 


phanotis,  Ac,  being  careful  not  to  keep  them  too  moist  or  too  warm 
and  close  when  returned  to  the  stove,  or  the  probability  is  they  will 
be  excited  into  fresh  growth. 

Ixoras  that  have  yet  flowers  to  open  should  be  carefully  treated, 
not  syringing  them,  as  their  flowers  will  be  very  valuable.  Alla- 
mandas  may  continue  flowering  for  months  to  come  without  injury 
to  the  next  season's  bloom,  but  water  should  be  given  in  diminiBhcd 
quantity  so  as  to  prevent  sappy  growth.  Our  planted-out  specimens 
of  A.  nobilis,  A.  cathartica,  and  A.  Hendersoni  are  nevt-r  out  of 
bloom,  a  portion  of  the  plants  being  cut  back  at  different  periods  so 
as  to  insure  a  continuity  of  bloom.  Eondeletias  will  afford  flowers 
for  some  time  longer,  and  should  be  treated  similarly. 

Roman  Hyacinths  potted  some  weeks  ago  along  with  double 
Roman  and  Paper  White  Narcissus  will  have  rooted  and  should  be 
placed  near  the  glass,  in  order  lo  keep  them  as  dwarf  as  possible,  and 
not  be  brought  on  too  quickly,  a  temperature  of  55°  to  65°  being 
suitable. 

Ferns  having  for  the  most  part  completed  their  growth  will  need 
considerably  less  moisture  both  at  the  roots  and  in  the  atmosphere, 
but  should  not  be  kept  too  dry  or  thrips  will  appear,  and  should  be 
eradicated  where  they  exist  by  moderate  fumigation  on  two  or  three 
consecutive  evenings.  Plants  of  Adiantum  cuneatum,  &c.,  wanted 
to  give  fronds  early  for  cutting,  or  the  plants  for  decoration,  should 
be  somewhat  dried  off,  and  be  given  a  rest  for  a  few  weeks  in  a  tem- 
perature of  about  60^,  afterwards  placing  in  heat  and  moisture  to 
encourage  growth,  and  when  mature  gradually  harden  them.  Plants 
so  treated  are  far  more  enduring  for  decoration  or  cutting  than  those 
taken  direct  from  a  warm  moist  atmosphere  to  a  cool  and  dry  one. 
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BEE-KEEPING  FOR  BEGINNERS,— No.  6. 

SWARMIKQ  YBBSUS  NON^WAEMINO. 

EXPBBIBNCB  and  close  observation  strengthen  our  conviction 
that  the  swarming  system  of  managing  bees  is  better  and  more 
profitable,  healthier  and  more  nataral,  than  the  non-swarming 
system.  In  nnfavoorable  seasons  for  honey-gatbering  the  non- 
system  is  better  because  less  expensive  than  the  other.  This  was 
fully  stated  in  our  last  letter  on  this  subject,  in  which  it  was  said 
that  in  investigations  of  this  kind  many  points  shonld  be  noticed 
— viz.,  large  and  small  hives,  good  and  bad  seasons,  early  and 
late  localities,  spring  and  aatnmn  fiowers.  By  noticing  these 
points  briefly  we  shall  cross,  bat  not  cover,  the  whole  field  of 
inqoiry  before  ns. 

1st,  Large  and  small  hives.  By  common  consent  the  supe- 
riori^  of  large  hives  is  admitted.  The  most  advanced  bee-keepers 
are  using  them.  Some  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  some  teachers 
said  they  were  a  delusion  and  a  snare.  Be  thu  as  it  may,  large 
hives  in  good  seasons  yield  the  largest  swarms,  gather  most  honey, 
and  give  liie  largest  returns.  Smuler  hives  yield  proportionately 
large  first  swarms,  but  their  second  swarms  and  turnouts  are  very 
small  and  comparatively  worthless,  and  they  never  yield  a  large 
retom  in  honey.  In  good  and  bad  seasons,  and  in  early  and  late 
localities,  large  hives  are  advantageous.  In  bad  seasons  small 
and  weakly  hives  suffer  most. 

2nd,  Good  and  bad  seasons.  In  good  seasons  the  swarming 
system  of  management  is  incomparably  the  best  and  most  pro- 
fitable. In  such  seasons  wc  have  had  records  of  notable  and  re- 
markable success  by  management  on  the  non-swarming  principle, 
and  such  records  we  like  to  read  and  rehearse,  though  in  most 
instances  thev  are  solitary.  Just  a  few  hives  here  and  there,  well 
managed  ana  kept  from  swarming,  yield  to  their  masters  extra- 
ordinary results.  But  the  actual  and  almost  unavoidable  loss  of 
swarms  in  good  seasons,  if  managed  on  the  non-swarmiug  prin- 
ciple, is  disastrous  and  discouraging.  The  stories  of  lost  swarms 
from  snch  apiaries  are  seldom  told.  In  good  seasons  we  take,  and 
advise  others  to  take,  all  the  first  swarms  that  can  be  bad  in  May 
and  June.  As  apiarians  gain  experience  and  better  understand 
the  natural  habits  or  history  of  bees,  they  take  broader  views  of 
swarming,  and  advantageously  use  it  in  various  w^ys  which  thoy 
never  thought  about  before.  Hives  that  swarm  in  May  are  empty 
of  brood  in  three  weeks  after  swarming.  Their  queens  have  not 
begun  to  lay.  By  driving  the  bees  out  of  them  into  empty  hives, 
and  patting  swarms  into  them,  the  later  swarms  are  made  equal  to 
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the  earlier  swarms  for  strength  and  activitj.  In  a  week,  or  ten 
days  at  most,  thejr  are  filled  with  brood  and  ready  for  snpering. 
Meanwhile  the  tamonto  with  young  qneens  fill  Uieir  hiyes,  and, 
generally  speaking,  make  excellent  stocks  for  keeping.  Thos  the 
eggs  of  pregnant  queens  are  used  in  hives  empty  of  brood. 

In  good  seasons  strong  hives  managed  on  the  non-swarming 
system  are  ready  for  snpering  before  snpering  should  begin. 
The  honey  gathered  from  fruit  trees,  Sycamores,  and  other  early- 
flowering  plants,  is  too  dark  in  colour  for  snpering.  It  does  not 
look  well  in  any  kind  of  supers.  In  early  summer,  too,  how 
difficult  it  is  to  keep  brood  out  of  supera.  At  this  season  bees  are 
bent  on  multiplying  their  numbers,  and  show  by  their  conduct 
that  '*  excluders "  are  useless,  and  that  they  can  carry  eggs 
wherever  they  go.  They  sometimes— nay,  often,  cut  down  honey- 
comb in  supers,  and  empty  the  cells  to  make  room  for  brood.  By 
having  strong  hives  in  autumn  and  spring,  early  swarms  are 
obtained  in  good  seasons,  many  of  which  will  be  ready  for  supers 
ing  at  the  proper  time.  In  bad  seasons  bees  themselves  in- 
stinctively shrink  from  swarming,  and,  generally  speaking,  few 
oolonies  are  sent  off.  To  swarm  bees  in  such  seasons  is  un- 
desirable; indeed,  it  would  be  about  as  unnatural  as  it  is  un- 
natural to  prevent  swarming  in  good  honey  seasons. 

Srd,  Early  and  late  localities.  In  some  high  and  cold  districts 
there  are  no  orchards  oi  fruit  trees,  no  early  spring  flowers.  In 
such  districts  bees  are  late  in  commencing  to  work  and  breed ; 
swarming  there  does  not  commence  till  June  under  ordinary 
management.  In  some  districts  there  is  no  Heather  or  antnmn 
flowers.  The  honey  season  ends  with  the  white  Glover  about  the 
end  of  July.  In  the  absence  of  Heather,  or,  in  other  words,  if 
bees  are  not  taken  to  the  moors  in  August,  swarming  should  be 
prevented  about  and  after  the  end  of  June.  My  native  village 
in  Lanarkshire  is  a  cold  late  place  without  orchards  and  Heather, 
but  the  bee-keepers  there  remove  their  bees  to  the  orchards  on 
Uie  Clyde  in  spring,  and  to  the  moors  in  autumn.  By  so  acting 
they  get  early  swarms  and  have  long  summers.  In  that  cold 
district  swarms  are  obtained  about  as  early  as  they  are  in  the 
warm  districts  of  England.  This  is  owing  to  the  excellent  mode 
of  managing  bees  in  autumn  at  Carluke.  The  swarming  principle 
is  adopted  and  followed  there.  In  autumn  all  the  bees  of  the 
honey  hives  are  preserved  and  united  to  the  stocks,  making  them 
doubly  and  trebly  strong.  Herein  we  have  the  secret  of  great 
success,  and  an  instance  of  modem  bee-keeping  unfturpassed  for 
worth  and  excellence.  If  bee-keepers  generally  will  see  that  their 
hives  are  made  stating  in  antnmn  by  additions  of  bees  and  proper 
protection,  they  will  soon  be  prond  of  their  apiaries. 

In  cold  late  d'stricts  we  approve  of  covering  hives  well,  and 
gentle  stimulating  feeding  in  the  spring  months.  Attention  to 
these  points  and  autumn  treatment,  bee-keeping,  even  in  high- 
lying  districts,  may  be  a  source  of  pleasure  and  proflt  to  all  who 
resort  to  it 

Looking  at  the  advantage  of  having  hives  with  young  sweet 
combs  in  them  and  young  queens,  and  other  points  which  can- 
not be  had  on  the  non-swarming  principle,  we  feel  quite  cer- 
tain that  the  teachings  of  experience  will  lead  most  bee-keepers 
at  no  distant  day  to  f^opt  ana  follow  the  practice  now  indicated 
— ^viz.,  of  having  strong  hives  in  autumn  and  early  swarms.— 
A.  Pjettigbsw. 


periments  forthwith,  the  present  time  of  year  being  especially 
favourable  for  carrying  them  out.] 


BEES  IN  WINTER. 


In  your  August  number,  page  137,  Mr.  Pettigrew  says :— "  Owing 
to  last  winter  being  open  and  warm,  bees,  generally  speaking, 
consumed  most  of  their  stores,"  &c.  On  the  same  page  you  give 
an  extract  from  the  Bienenzeitung  of  one  of  Dr.  Dzierzon's  articles, 
thus : — "  The  milder  the  winter  is  the  more  complete  will  be  the 

repose  of  the  bees whilst  increasing  cold  stimulates  them 

to  breathe  more  frequently  and  consume  more  food."  Can  these 
two  statements  be  reconciled,  and  if  not,  to  which  should  a  be- 
ginner give  credence  ?  I  have  just  read  up  your  bee  articles  for 
the  last  eighteen  months,  so  did  not  sooner  notice  the  apparent 
difference  of  opinion  between  two  acknowledged  authorities. — 
East  Bidisg. 

[Dr.  Dzierzon,  and  most  scientists,  on  the  principle  that  all 
saccharine  matter  is  heat-producing  and  stimulative,  adhere  to 
the  theory  that  bees  in  cold  weather  both  require,  and  actually 
consume,  honey  in  larger  quantities  than  they  do  in  warm,  in 
order  to  keep  up  the  necessary  heat  of  the  hive.  In  proof  of  this 
they  allege  the  well-known  fact  that  two  stocks  of  bees  united  in 
the  autumn  will  exist  and  thrive  upon  the  same  quantity  of  food 
which  one  stock  alone  would  have  required  for  its  sustenance. 
Although  this  subject  resolves  itself  into  a  question  of  chemisby 
chiefly,  it  is,  nevertheless,  one  for  experiment ;  and  we  trust  that 
•ome  of  our  able  contributors  on  bee  culture  will  institute  ex- 


WHAT  TO  PLANT  FOB  BEES. 

Many  have  applied  to  us  to  know  what  plants  are  best  to  t>nt  in 
small  gardens  for  bees,  and  therefore  we  take  this  opportunity  of 
stating  what  experience  has  taught  us  regarding  this  subject.  It 
is  a  well-known  fact  that  bees  do  not  depend  upon  the  compara- 
tively few  plants  we  can  tempt  them  with  in  our  gardens.  Their 
supply  of  food  is  drawn  from  more  extensive  sources — ^from  the 
forest  trees,  the  fields  of  blossoming  com,  Clovers,  Buckwheat, 
Mustard,  Charlock,  or  from  acres  of  purple  Heather.  At  the  same 
time  there  are  many  plants  which  can  be  placed  in  a  bee-keeper's 
garden  upon  which  the  bees  delight  to  feed,  some  of  which  yield, 
comparatively  speaking,  great  quantities  of  honey  and  pollen,  and 
fill  up  intervals  between  the  blossoming  of  various  field  crops.  It 
is  likewise  always  pleasant  to  see  bees  working,  and  to  be  able  to 
walk  round  our  garden  and  watch  the  manner  in  which  our  litUe 
favourites  load  their  pollen  baskets.  There  is,  moreover,  another 
reward  which  the  bee-keeper  has  who  plants  for  his  bees.  Many 
of  the  plants  which  we  have  proved  are  most  acceptable  to  tlM 
bees  are  also  most  remunerative  to  the  planter,  and  inasmuch  as 
he  who  keeps  bees  is  certain  of  manifold  more  fruit  from  the 
plants  than  ne  who  has  no  bees,  there  is  a  double  inducement  to 
take  some  little  trouble  to  give  up  some  part  of  onr  garden  space 
to  plants  specially  suitable  to  the  production  of  pollen  or  honey. 
There  are  many  flowers  which  are  most  acceptable  to  bees,  and 
which  give  pleasure  to  the  eye  only  of  the  bee-master,  snch  as 
Crocuses,  Ai&bis,  Wallflowers,  &c.  Of  these  we  will  in  this  paper 
say  nothing,  but  only  treat  of  such  as  shall  be  remunerative  both 
ways  to  the  bee-keeper — viz.,  such  as  will  yield  honey  from  their 
flowers,  and  be  of  market  value  as  to  their  fruit,  or  of  utility  for 
kitchen  purposes.  In  another  paper  we  will  take  in  their  order  of 
flowering  some  of  the  plants  which  are  only  pleasant  to  the  eye, 
and  from  which  the  honey  alone  is  the  remuneration  obtained. 

Of  the  former  class  the  Gooseberry  should  be  placed  flrst,  as  it 
flowers  early  in  the  year.  Wherever  an  odd  comer  can  be  spared, 
or  a  border  by  the  side  of  a  walk  is  available,  plant  Goosebeny 
bushes.  If  space  be  limited,  then  train  them  to  wire  netting 
fastened  to  stakes.  Many  bushes  can  thus  be  planted  in  a  small 
space,  and  the  frait  from  such  will  be  fine,  and  easily  protected, 
where  required,  from  birds.  We  have  grown  splendid  crops  of 
this  froit  in  seasons  when  our  neighbours  have  hardly  had  any. 
With  every  gleam  of  sunshine  our  bees  revelled  on  the  tiny  blos- 
soms and  thus  set  the  fruit,  and  we  have  always  had  to  thin  out 
well ;  never  the  annoyance  of  fraitless  bushes.  Strawberry  blos- 
soms are  also  much  frequented  by  the  bees,  and  where  space  can 
be  allotted  to  them  a  bed  is  much  more  productive,  if  near  hives, 
than  at  a  distance  from  them.  It  is  a  delightful  study  to  trace  the 
marvellous  adaptation  of  insects  to  the  fertilisation  of  fiowering 
plants ;  and  the  Strawberry  plant,  among  many  others,  is  a  strik- 
uag  example  of  the  dependency  of  fiowers  on  insect  life  for  their 
means  of  producing  fruit  in  proper  season.  Those  of  our  readers 
who  would  like  to  know  more  oi  this  subject  should  purchase  the 
plates  published  under  the  auspices  of  the  British  Bee-Keepers' 
Association,  showing  the  anatomy  of  the  honey  bee  ana  its 
relations  to  flowering  plants.  An  explanatory  key  is  pubUshed 
with  the  diagrams,  ana  the  subject  under  our  consideration  is 
thns  explained : — 

*'  For  fertilisation  insects  are  required,  since  the  stigmas  are 
ripe  long  before  pollen  is  produced.  Bees  especially,  walking 
over  the  bloom  seeking  honey,  carry  pollen  to  the  stigmas.  Where 
fertilisation  takes  pUu'^  the  Strawb^y  developes,  but  if  it  fail  in 
part  we  have  there  a  hard,  shranken,  and  greenish  mass.  Any 
dish  of  Strawberries  examined  will  give  instances.  Without  this 
fertilisation  no  crop  appears.  To  produce  a  single  perfect  Straw- 
berrr  from  one  hundred  to  double  or  treble  that  number  of  inde- 
pendent fertilisations  must  be  accomplished.  In  the  Blackbexiy 
or  Baspbeny  every  little  rounded  mass  (drapel)  has  had  its  stigma 
which  an  insect  has  visited.  How  clear  it  is  that  our  fruit  crops 
are  aided  not  a  little  by  the  presence  of  bees  I " 

Other  fruits  are  prodncea  by  aid  of  the  bees  in  a  more  or  less 
elaborate  manner,  and  with  this  slight  digression  from  our  imme- 
diate subject  we  will  proceed  to  point  out  other  profitable  plants 
for  small  gardens.  We  do  not  remember  seeing  the  Badish 
specially  noted  by  any  bee-keeper  before,  but  we  have  found  it  a 
wonderful  favourite  with  bees.  It  is  our  practice  to  leave  a  few 
roots  in  each  Badish  bed  to  ran  to  seed,  and  tliose  who  may  try 
this  plant  will  be  surprised  at  its  attraction  for  bees,  also  at  the 
enormoos  amount  of  seed  that  will  set  on  each  plant.  Towards 
autumn  the  seed  vessels  if  not  ripe  can  be  cut  off  and  hmg 
in  a  warm  dry  place,  where  the  seed  will  be  quickly  harvestecL 
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Another  nsefiil  plant  of  which  bees  are  very  fond  is  the  French 
Bunner  Haricot  Bean  with  white  blossoms.  After  giving  em- 
ployment to  the  bees  the  nsefal  vegetables  will  be  the  more 
Erodactiye  the  oftener  the  weather  has  permitted  onr  insect 
riends  to  visit  them.  The  flowers  of  all  the  Cabbage  and  Cauli- 
flower tribe  are  ever  wooed  bj  the  bees ;  bnt  then  thev  occnpj 
mnch  space,  and  perhaps  look  somewhat  uitidy.  Two  herbs  we 
have  found  ever  covered  with  bees  when  in  flower,  and  we  intend 
to  i^aoe  them  in  every  vacant  nook  and  comer  this  next  season* 
13ie  one  is  the  ordinary  garden  Thyme,  a  neat  pretty  plant,  look- 
ing well  as  an  edging  to  borders  and  flowering  late  in  the  yeax 
when  most  other  flowers  are  over.  The  other  herb  is  Pennyroyal,  its 
trusses  of  lilac  flowers  at  the  present  date  being  alive  with  all  kinds 
of  bees  whenever  the  state  of  the  weather  permits.  We  have  said 
nottiing  here  about  Uie  various  kinds  of  firuit  trees  which  are  found 
in  large  gardens,  and  all  of  which  yield  honey.  Even  in  small 
eardens  they  can  be  grown  as  dwarf  bushes  or  pyramids,  and  near 
bees  will  readily  set  tiieir  fruit  in  favourable  weather.  The  plants 
we  have  mentioned  can  be  grown  in  every  garden,  even  near  the 
■moke  of  London.— P.  H.  P. 


j^BBITISH  BEE-KEEPEBS'  ASSOCIATION. 

At  a  recent  meeting  of  the  Committee  the  following  report  was 
received  from  the  Ezaminers  appointed  to  conduct  an  examination 
of  candidates  desirous  of  gaining  certificates  of  competency  in  the 
modem  systetn  of  bee  management— viz. 

"  In  presenting  to  the  Committee  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Associ- 
ation a  brief  report  of  the  first  examination  of  candidates  for  the 
certificates  of  competency  in  bee  management  held  at  South  Ken- 
sing^n  on  the  7th  and  8th  days  of  Angnist,  1882,  in  connection  with 
the  annual  metropolitan  Show,  we  have  to  state  that  twenty-one 
oandidates  appeared  for  examination,  and  were  examined  by  us  in 
the  appointed  subjects  as  laid  down  in  the  books  recommended  by 
the  Committee,  by  written  papers,  vivA  voce^  lecturing,  and  manipu- 
lation of  living  bees ;  that  twenty  of  the  candidates  were  deemed  by 
us  as  qualified  to  receive  certificates,  eight  being  placed  in  the  first 
class,  nine  in  the  second  class,  and  three  in  the  Uuzd  class,  only  one 
havmg  failed  to  satisfy  us. 

**  We  coald  have  wished  that  the  printed  questions  had  been  more 
fully  considered,  many  of  the  candidates  having  treated  them  in  too 
cursory  a  manner.  We  express  a  hope  that  future  candidates  will 
bestow  more  care  and  energy  upon  their  preparations  for  the  delivery 
of  lectures  to  audiences  composed  of  cottagers,  and  to  the  manipu- 
lation of  living  bees. 

•*  "With  the  theory  of  apiculture  all  appeared  to  have  a  fair  general 
knowledge  and  acquaintance,  and  as  a  first  attempt  or  experiment  we 
deem  the  examination  to  have  proved  eminently  successful,  and  to 
have  so  far  produced  most  satisfactory  results. 

'*  Herewith  appending  the  class  lists. 

<*  We  remain,  Geatlemen,  your  faithful  Servants, 
"  Thos.  W.  CowAK,  P.GA,   ) 
"  Hrnrt  Bligh,  M.A.,  >  Examinersr 

^  George  Batsor,  MIA.,    J 

Glass  L 

C.  Brown,  49,  High  Street,  Dudley. 

J.  Bteyens,  10.  Montrie  Terrace,  George  Lene,  Saaex. 

F.  Cottman,  38,  Western  Road,  OIney,  Bucks. 

C.  T.  Overton,  7,  New  Street,  Three  Bridgea,  Soasez. 

Q.  Stothaid,  Welwyn,  Herts. 

O.  H.  Balnea,  SS,  Western  Road,  Trlng. 

Bar.  B.  Darenport,  The  Maoae,  Hungerford. 

L  Lake,  Cantley  School,  Doncaster. 

CLASS  9. 

O.  Bt.  John,  Holly  (Tottage,  Qalntan,  Birmingham. 
J.  Arnold,  School  Honse,  Bast  Molesey,  Snney. 
J.  Best,  Witham  Apiary,  Boston. 
R.  H.  StonhiU,  Stekeley,  Leighton  Bozzard. 
R.  W.  Davies,  Manor  Street,  Braintroe. 

A.  W.  Rollins,  Stoorbrldge,  Woroestershin. 

B.  J.  Tomlin,  %  Albion  Yillns,  Park  OroTe,  Leytonstone. 
J.  Taylor,  Cooper's  Oreen,  Bnxted,  Snseez. 

T.  0.  BdmoBd^  Oaistor,  next  Yarmouth. 

Class  8. 

J.  Alsford,  Market  Place,  Blandford,  Boraet. 
N.  Atkin,  The  arange,  Welwyn,  Herts. 
J.  Perry,  Banhniy,  Oxford. 

The  next  quarterly  meeting  of  the  Committee  and  conversazione 
win  he  held  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  on  Octoher  18th,  when  a  paper 
will  he  read  hy  Mr.  6.  D.  Haviland  on  the  "  Social  Instincto  of  Bees, 
their  Origin  by  Katxural  Selection." 

TBADB  CATALOGUES  BECEIVED. 

William  Paul  A  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  BtTta.—Caialogiie  of  Roies, 
Frmt  Trees f  and  MitctUanemu  PlaiUi, 

James  Gray,  Danvers  Street  and  King's  Bead,  Chelsea,  London. 
Q^,^IUu$trated  Catalogue  of  SofitcttUural  BuUdingt. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


•«♦  All  correapondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  *' 
or  to  "Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unaToidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anjr  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  tnem  to  unj.ustifiable  trouble  and 

expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AU 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Lflte  Nectarine  (/.  B.  2J.)-— You  cannot  add  a  better  variety  for  con- 
tinuing the  supply  to  those  you  have  named  than  the  Victoria.  It  is  large  and 
of  excellent  flavour,  while  the  tree  grows  well  and  bears  freely. 

Vines  at  Longleat  (rt«#).— Mr.  Taylor's  manual  will  be  re^^yj?  a^^ 
days.  The  price  wiU,  we  believe,  be  1*.  exclusive  of  postage.  Full  parUculazs, 
however,  will  probably  be  announced  next  week. 

Golden  Featber  for  Spring  {A.  -BoyZ*).-CertaInly  If  yoa  had  stated 
your  requirements  we  should  have  advised  earlier  sowing.  Tour  lett»  implied 
you  desired  the  plants  for  summer,  not  for  spring  bedding.  Procure  the  larger 
plants  to  which  you  refer,  they  wlU  answer  your  purpose,  while  some  of  the 
smaller  will  probably  also  be  uaefuL 

•me  Cucumber  Disease  (/.  Pm/on).— You  do  not  appear  to  read  the 
Journal  attentively,  or  you  would  have  found  much  matter  from  time  to  ume  on 
this  subject.  On  page  284  of  our  last  issue  you  will  find  a  reply  to  a  corrwpon- 
dent  that  is  equally  applicable  to  your  case,  and  to  that  paragraph  we  dip9ct 
your  attention:  Melons  are  much  less  Uable  to  be  attacked  by  this  malady,  but 
they  are  not  invulnerable. 

AmpelopBls  Veitolill  iA.  M.  5.).— Yes.  we  endorse  what  Mr.  Luckhmrt 
said  on  page  S48  reUitive  to  this  most  useful  climber.  For  sumnaer  and  autumn 
efEect  yon  cannot  plant  anything  better  and  needing  so  little  attention ;  In  fact 
S^mi  Dknt  It  iigood  wil  nwr  a  building  It  wUl  take  care  of  iteelf .  It  to 
perfectly  distinct  and  greatly  superior  for  forming  a  close  ^^irfaoe  to  the  old 
Vfa^in  Creeper.  We  doubt  thfadvisabiUty  of  your  plantinK  other  climbers 
with  It.  though  we  have  seen  a  pretty  eJftwt  produced  by  adding  C  ematls  Jaot 
SSi.  ™i  howew,  must  bTsecuied  to  the  wall  and  tended ;  so  also  must 
the  Jasmine  which  you  name,  but  the  Ampelopeis  adheres  with  tenacity  to 
almost  everything  with  which  it  comes  in  contact ;  we  have  seen  it  adhering  to 
SSm!  TlSks  fSr  your  letter,  and  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  at  your 
oonvenienoe. 

Ro8«l  for  Buttonholes  (Jf-./O-— Tea  Roees  are  among  the  moetsuiteWe 
for  this  purpose,  and  there  are  few  gardens  where  the  soU  is  good  and  the 
atmosphere  pSe  in  which  they,  with  a  little  protecuon,  may  not  be  grovm. 
Free  wid  good  are  Niphetos.  Madame  Falcot.  Homfere,  Madwne  Van  Houtte, 
Madame  imbard.  SafJano,  Perle  des  Jardins,  Comtesse  Riza  du  P^JJ.Ma^ 
Jules  Margottln.  and  Souvenir  de  Paul  Neyron.  The  old  crimson  Chtoa  Itese 
and  CJramoIsIe  Sup^rieure  are  good  for  your  purpoae,  as  also  are  the  Noisettes 
Triomphe  de  Bennes  and  Aim^  Viberi>,  with  Baronne  de  Maynard,  Boute  de 
Neigo.  and  Louise  Daraens.  Moss  Roses  are  indispensable- the  common, 
cn^.  Moss  de  Meaux  and  Little  Gem  (W.  Paul),  toe  latter  being  very  charm- 
tog.  Among  the  moat  ftee  and  suitable  of  the  Hybrid  Perpetuate  are  Jules 
Manrottin,  G*n6ral  Jaoquemtoot,  and  La  Prance.  We  have  probablv  named 
raA^ent  for  your  pu^.  The  advisability  of  digglng-up  and  planting  your 
eetabllshed  Boees  deeper  depends  on  the  depth  at  which  they  axe  planted  now. 
If  they  grow  and  flower  freely  we  should  let  them  alone ;  if  not,  you  might  tty 
the  pin  you  suggest,  but  on  this  point  we  cannot  advise,  stoce  you  have  not 
stated  the  length  of  the  stocks. 

Muscadine  Vines  Unsatisfactory  (/dm).— The  foliage  in  Jcatee  that 
the  roote  are  to  ungenial  soil.  No  doubt  the  Vine  would  be  benefltod  if  the 
roots,  or  some  of  than, were  raised  and  placed  fagood  tmrfy  loam,  oovertog  thwn 
4  or  fi  inches  deep,  and  keeping  them  regularly  motet.  Thus  treated,  fresh 
fibres  would  form,  which  would  appropriate  the  food  wlthto  their  reach  and 
tovlgorate  the  Y  toe. 

lame  for  Ught  BoU  and  Vine  Border  (/n^fr«-).-Half  a  hushd 
to  a  sufllcient  quantity  to  apply  per  rod  (3(^  square  y"?«>' «yf  „?f ««  *^«  ?^ 
be  rioh-fuU  rf  humus  from  heavy  dresaings  of  vegetable  imd  animal  manures, 
such  as  are  essential  to  the  production  of  ?U<b-clM8  vegetables  peck  per  rod 
to  a  sufficient  quanUty  to  apply  at  one  time,  which  we  dp  about  every  third 
vei^ .  St  M  yoiffSSl  has  not  bJen  limed  for  ton  years  the  larger  quantity  may 
G^ppuJd.  ItXSd  be  put  on  "  quick,"  and  durfnf  dry  weather  faautumn  « 
aScSrSeferiS  ti^e  latter.  For  a  Vtae  border  half  a  bushel  per  rod  to  a  ijiffl- 
3St  M^iuSSte  qnantity,  but  with  the  soil  very  rich  from  J'^rf-f*  dre«togs 
d^bte  the  quantity  may  be  applied.  In  every  tostance  it  should  be  equally 
dtotributed  and  pointed  to  with  a  fork. 

Sarth-elosat  SCannre  (7d«n).— The  manure  when  stored  must bekept 
dry.  as  the  ammonia,  Ac.,  would  be  liberated  l^  moteture.    Charred  or  ^rat 

^en  refuse,  tocluding  soil,  will  be  suiUWe  for  mdng  ^^""^Jf^^*;;;^ 
more  valuable  from  the  tocreaaed  quantity  of  potash  contatoed  to  tiie  manure.  ^ 

Strawberry  for  la^ht  Boll-Raspberry  for  Oe»er^  Use  (/dem)* 
-President  to  unquestionably  the  best  StcawbeCTy  few  a  Ught  w*J.  KijJ«>|«^ 
abu^ce  of  larM  highly  flkvoured  fruit.  Of  Baspberries  Baumfortii'a  Seed- 
Unff  to  very  free  and  fine,  and  when  more  generally  known  must  become  a  great 
favourite.  Of  eetabltohed  varieties  Carter's  Proliftc  to  very  good,  and  so  ue  the 
Sctoce  of  Wales  and  Fastolf.  The  flrst  of  tiie  three  last  named  to  grown  by  the 
acre  to  Kent,  and  gives  great  satisfaction. 

Insects  on  Panales  and  Perns  iAn  OW  ^-Aicrfter).— These  are  specf 
mena  of  a  common  Myriapod.  the  Julua  terrestris.  in  a  young  or  Jm"f^t'«  "gj^- 
Both  are  identical,  and  the  difbuence  to  colour  arises  from  the  fsct  that  thoae 
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et  tli«  tpHi—  IMng  iibcm  gniDtid  bMon»  di 


Ugbt.  Altboiwli  ooaikwallj  I  . 
at  other  luKcti.  It  ml(bt  b«  kilM  bj  u  i 
unMDi  loCt  HBLpi  uid  nmteTi  Um  propntiom 
gtnnlD  »ln»  pugw.    Or  jnuir -' " "-■■ 


It  <•  iil»  \  imliajti 
if  tbfl  oompoaod  of 

L«  bon  npMttdlr 

r-o —  .  — inl«M  b«  lOMBl  britmrlni  In  tha 

plflcieHOfapplBor  p«r,af  wblch  tb^an  nrj  bmo. 
TT«>tm«iitaf  B*lladaOIuit*B«TaDdQaauicif  Tlol«ta(C.  fl.  IT). 

Vr.  O.  AXbBf  wiHtifl  ■«  foUom  In  replj  to  your  qucn  :— "  Tbfla&  whan  tha 

blooBU  can  ba  bad  follj  daraliqisd,  an  parfact  naettaa,  Balla 


otben  lb  la  oBl;  bf  cbaace  vant  a  nod  l 
and taxaij pnnwilng t. pfUT  Tblatu 
too  prof  naaly.  aora  boda  bstoi  produced 
— ■■ »--» — ar  condlUod  tha  planta 

puaibllitT  ba  dani^Kd  Into  « 
knoir  It  to  aiamlne  tha  pUata 


D  aplaodldiy,  and  a' 


bloon,  tbtiwt  bring  quit*  aodanlnied 

It  can  danloM.    It  li  tha 

^ I — in  pola  wlw  tbe  Aower- 

lag  ac«lant«l  t^  waimtta,  In  tmmea,  at  ontdoon.  BT<n  now  llH  planta  ban 
n  gnat  number  of  daformad  boda,  balog  daroU  of  patala,  and  cannot  nnder  any 
BoaalbllItT  badaTchned  into  mlHonnad  fnll  llBirtn.    Tb*  onlv  ramadj  that  I 

^^  nora  all  tb«  lloinr  boda  that 

will  moiUj  nantt  In  tba  beat- 


Trait  for  AD«tut  uid  f 

iboald  addtha  Mooipark  to  th 
moth  aapact  In  tha  open  air.  Eo 
■0  called  Bmperor.end  of 


aptambcr  {CofutaM 


nlddla  Dt  enilembeii  JeOanaa,  middle  it  Septemberi 
biglnD[DK<i(  Gaptonber:  Hnllng'i  Bnperb,  end  of  Anput: 
middle  of  Angnt ;  and  Waiblniton.  middle  ol  Beptcmbe 


)f  Angnt 
tn  npBuing  dapentu 
rlpei^e  In  tbe  opei 

or  Vudreslleld  Coar 


hardj,  and  would  be  th* 


not  rnhied.    Wbetber  Uiii  la 
halntr  quite  w]"" "   "■  ■*"'"  '"" 


['  T"  ham       »in  U 


OTKiMa  not  OoloarlDK  (Hn*).— The  ihlof  "aw  o(  Orapea  I 
eolonr  li  ondoubtHlly  deteotlvc  loot-aotlDB  or  luaulllcleat  •apport :  loli 
(ollae*  ellher  bj  Imecta  or  acorchlDg,  alao  oontribntet  to  tbe  oiH.    T^ 

than  8  tb..  ol  Ompn,  hat  joo  omit  to  Rate  Hlher  the  age  or  ilm  o( 
which  hilormatJaD,  ai  foa  man  parain  on  raHectloo,  la  aiwilalaly 
fur  n*  to  form  Ul  Dplnloa  on  that  point.  W«  hare  aeen  ^  ''  '' 
ipped  with  8  tha.  o(  Onpat  on  each,  and  tanndnda 


laTlne. 


QoUitb. 
,.  J  KIrke-a, 

September^   Trtntparent  Qago, 


It  ij  health  J. 
lilt  to  grow,  and  tbe 
itod  (or  ynur  garden. 
Dure  applied  In  spring 
u-gBT.     A  dry  position 


n  aUtlng  that  tbe  Indlildnal  In  quaatlon  la 
II  ue  u  ■atalEDi-  aceoidliig  to  the  ordlnarr  meaoJuK  and  acceptation  of  that 
term.    He  la  a  tivler,  and  a  anch  not  eligible  lur  competing  hi  amaleon' 

nae.  11  growing  It  (or  lala  la  bla  cbM  oM«l,  be  la,  ai  we  hare  itKUd,  a  proba- 
•iDDal  tiadar.  If  Uwra  la  nothinf  apeolal  In  rear  toIm  en  tbe  iDbjeot  ad- 
mlttlDgeuchaneihlbltorlntheamalennMl  uhUm  paotttowhighjoaaUade 
la  well  rounded  am]  la  worthy  of  oooaldcraUon. 

RspnttlDf  Plnu  {J.  C.).— The  planta  baTlns  been  tmnifamd  to  the  Mndi 
pota  In  Uay  wUJnotDowieqairenpottlni.BatheabitttheoglTen  Uumoaghtla 

well  ntleod^tol  Sepianla  ihould  throw  tmlt  wrly  aoit  year  and  i^  in'arly 

It  ihonld  never  be  ^ran  nntll  the  pUnti  naod  It.  jiud  Uien  a  tlioroogb  adi^y. 
When  tha  tnola  at  Pine  planta  bare  f.Jrly  hold  ol  the  aoll  aflor  npotUng  wtit 


VIOM  In  PoU(/d™).— 


iOy  owing  to  tbe  pamUiatity  ol  I 
nMe.    1.  olnttnm  (flg. «)  la  o 


■nrj  BlognUr  appearance,  the  apatba  being 


broad  and  aboraJ-llka  In  form,  tbe  d 

purple  ain.  A.  ItaUcmn  {tg.  H)  la  mora  in  UM  way  or  oor  oommon  a.  nan 
Jalumaaregardatlnahawol  tb*  learee  and  Bpatbe,alsa  In  It*  habit,  bnttb 
ipatbea  an  yellowtoh  and  contawt  atrJUngly  with  tba  rich  green  fallen,    i 

DracoBcnlni  <flg.  i1  pag*  M7)  Ei  one  ot  the  larga(t.gTaw)ng  totU,  and  fcmna . 
prominent  object  In  a  miitd  border,  the  follagv  being  handaome.  The  ipatbea 
—  . — . i  - — __.__  _j  .  --i^^^^iifip^ppi^  --i-  .-  — i  *—  -  -*- — .  .- —  _-^__ 


lo  thicker  than  a  twi  penol!  will  ba  at 
' '  '  I  aa  thick  ti  tbe  middle  flngcr  or 

. . .,  , „.  ^ j^  witheyei  like  ante,  and  bain 

It  or  la-lncdi  pola.  The  Vlnea  altoald  be  eat  down  to  a  Doople  of  eyea,  and  wbaa 
tin  ban  pnidnoed  a  (aw  Inebei  at  gnwlb  nen  aecacn  ahake  ont  and  npot 
inle  T  or  S-inch  pola,  and  when  tbeee  an  UM  with  rooM,  and  befoa  thay  become 
matted  aronnd  the  Mee,  sbUt  hito  the  fmlting  pota. 

Bnddlnc  OharrlM  ob  BUholab  OtiMli— Bbdmflold  Oonrt  Grap* 
Omektna  {/din).— The  early  part  of  Jnly  la  a  proper  tlmr  •->-■'"■■■  - — >■ 
i»«  well  at  the  oommon  Cbarry  atock.    Tbe  moat  proteble  ci 

•  iplittlng"  la  an  iDanlBoleacy  ot  noUliDeDt  daring  the  «rly  atagaa  of 
and  an  orer^bondanco  when  the  Orapgt  an  approaching  " 
along  with  a  inoitt  atmotpbare.    Tbli  Orapa  t>  Itabl*  to  a 
ntherdrywell-n -'  "        -— ■— 

Qrapealoth  In 

Altwnutbant  CatHar*  <if'«  a.  fW).— We  a 

yon  can  pncobaae  ""'" —  "  """' '""  ' — ' ""  " 

dealen,aayaa  wj 


aanf.-^ 


11  la  ana  of  tha  flnaat  of  antonu 


a  ahower  oC  ball  In       nlgir 


Jem.  might  be  eultable,  alao  Ctatittmaa  Boiee,  nob  aa  Ballebonu ' 
Um  ana  rariaty  nudmoa,  H.  olympUnu,  and  H.  parpotuonu.    For 
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arlr  iipriiig  ill  bDlbi  ttiit  u«  growD  In  tTUdeu  would  ba  omM,  mch  u 
ByKJBtbs,  TnljM,  8cUlu,«iid  CttxMiet,  with  Hepitlcu  ud  Wlotn  AooalW 
-^ — ■'-'i  hjamUi). 


Hi-vliig;  BcmitIM  Bniiiiflra  (/dnn. 


— Th*7  miL^  be  pmBrrfld  by  behie 
Ij  vllb  liyen  of  iij  alt    FlnC 


irtll  r~ifl7  pablUh  IL 

ToDiKtoea  Dlaenaed  (iTiMrriif).— Tbe  d 
pluita  b  BlmllfLT  tci "  ' 


It  It  mucb  mm  In  wet  Ihim  lo  dry  podU 
ud  doM  Dot  oommoD])'  UIkC  pUnti  di 
glan.  Then  li  do  nmedy,  but  (bg  «yU 
be  erfcdod  bf  ■ffording  tbo  pUntj  tbe  ohi 


Plltei'.'.'. 
GooKbcrrlt 


POULTRY   AND    PIQEON   CHRONtOLE. 


Brltsln,  bot  whetbei  -•»  over"  It  c 

BTVTj !«  genentl,  nat  p»miU  menlj. 

Zonal  FslaTKonlmii*  (/.  B,l.- 


chief  eoaitMa  for  pndnclns  lug*  < 
put  of  boDsnaJ,  ud  glTe  llqatd  mui 
tb>  pluU  *n  to  Sown  become  Oiled  wl 


ge  qniail^,  ud  Dsit  amon  ]roil  will  pro- 

g  pUnU  nlMd  tiom  atione  wtU-rlpHied 

XbcAlthj  loot^otioD  aiw^yt,  rfrb  hIIf 
upoHin  to  tin  Uibt  uid  ale, 

-m.ddtot'^ 

ninywhe 

KllM^tr 


Tben  mut  b*  bo  duck  to  growtb  at  ut  Uma,  dther  Sj  pamlttlng  the  pluU 
to  become  roDt-boimd  baton  belUK  lUtled,  oe  iBiCtutton  In  mterlng  >t  uv 
time.  Tout  TWiMIW  an  Bood,  and  tba  following,  aelenad  rrom  Mr.  Cunell^ 
coUectfoD,  may  be  grown  with  0ODlldcnc«.  TbflJ  prodnn  at  Bwantej  pnonnoui 
tnuau,  qniU  tKtce  (be  etie  of  tlioK  to  wbleb  Tonnfer.  Tbl(,hoire>er.lsd<nibt- 
kai  In  ■  gnat  maaniia  dga  to  nipeiloc  cnlUratlon,  ud  an  top^reaaed  treqnentlr 
wttbtbe-InilgoratoT"  tbatiiuaedin  tbannnerr.  ^fewel  TarietlK— OMuou 
— llatli,  Un.  OortoB.  Ben  Ci-fnuc-n— Celia.  Hennla.  &aWrt— Fnton  Fame, 
Ocnoml  Onnt,  Haulnd.  Jrn^nua— La  Fnnce,  Eva.  Hebe.  aalmm—Ctrta  ud 
Mn.  J.  Qlbaon,  Uadam*  Celson.  Punit  Plait— VaTjiUir,1ia.  6\r 
AMT  n>l''-CDiittuce,  B.  y.  Seoibir,  PanI  Bur.  Ladj  Bailey.  If 
CUpparlmpioTediBiiT^^iad  Prima  Donna,     WMIt,  Ffnt  ^t-~iii-<.  j~<~<~. 

ITamaa  of  Fnlta  («.  »-n™*r).— Jeflenon  Plom.  iP.  JX—1,  rotten; 
1,  lA  Jnlve :  S,  Pondut*  d'AnlsDiDe ;  4,  Hooieau  Foltaa ;  f ,  BeaiT^  Ruco ;  C, 
PntaU*  Bemrt  Clalrgeaa  from  a  late  blonom,  not  Bmlle  d'Heyit.  ((7.  y.).— 
I,  (.aBdH^Baairtd'Amanlla;  1.  Dumon;  S,  Uibaalite;  S,  Elton  ;  ID,  Benrr^ 
daCaplBamoDt;  li,Gata)u.  We  cannot  nuia  mure  Uiu  >Ii  ipadnwna.  (,W.H, 
J«tiiAi)f— Tin  Apple  ia  I^r  Hennlker.  Feai  I*  not  known  M  m,  ud  It  Is 
vartUtM.  <Briff>utei>).-EerTT  Flppln.  (ff.  P.).— l.Hotknown.ptobibljlocal; 
t,  Beadnirira  aenfiing  Ptan  Itabella.  iCaplain  a.}—Fmri^~i,  Pltmastoo 
Dni4ii_-  a.  Wlllluno-  Bon  Chrtticn  ;  9,  Uarle  LoolH  dIJocle.  Applri— 10, 
.1,  Oonrt  Fendd  Flat ;  13,  Balnelts  da  Canada. 

,  Ajnga  reptaju  :   t,  Bajtlfraga  Alnxin ; 


(Uolla  al 


;  appHHitly  ■  lonn  o(  Pteria  trvmnla  ; 


4.  Oynmogramma 


able:  I, MaxiUarIa aqnaleni :  S,Adlantiun  tanenm  ecntinn;  4.Qynir 
cbrnopliyllBit.BalBgiiielUWametiUje.CiolODBDdaUtiiB.  (ff.  B.).- 
cnUca;  l,PtaTfB  aernilata;  t,  Habnthamnna  taactoolaila ;  «,Ceatmn 
Uaenm;  (.Bptdendnnn tItelUanm.    (IT.A.fl.),— T  "— — ^-     - 

anuadlnacca;  $,  Tradnoiolla  dlaooloT^  4,  TradeKmam  leunDa.    \i'r  v,}, — i, 
aatrl^artltoa;  l.BldcQapllEiiii);  4,DiibllagUbntai 


OOTMNT  OASDXR  KABKST. 
niDB  Terr  q^et,  vHh  prfcea  nnaltercd. 


THE  INFLUENCE  OF  CLIMATE  ON  CDLTIVATION. 
(^fyntinued  from  page  SSS.") 

We  mast  now  point  oat  sotnenhat  more  in  detail  the  climatic 
elemenlB  which  should  decide  the  apecialadTantages  of  each  Bjatem 
of  colUratioa  ;  but  this  can  onl;  be  doue  beaeScially  b;  bringing 
into  contrast  the  requirements  of  the  Tariona  crape,  and  with  pai- 
tlcaUr  regard  to  CDltiraiion  and  maoiiriiig  under  the  varied  con- 
ditloni  of  climate.  One  of  the  moat  pecaliai  aad  cleatt?  defined 
Tariations  in  the  cultiTation  of  cereal  crops  in  moist  and  irct 
climates  is  stronglj  indicated  b;  tlie  position  which  the  growth  of 
Wheat  occupies  In  the  rotation.  In  moist  climates  it  is  found  to 
thriTe  best  after  a  bare  fallow  or  fallow  crops,  such  as  Vetches, 
Trifolium,  and  Mustard,  or  early  root  crops  fed  off  bj  sheep  ; 
whereas  in  drj  climates  it  aucceedg  be»t  after  Clover  lea  if  pro- 
perly manured  and  seeded.  Nearly  all  orer  Scotland,  Ireland,  and 
the  weatetn  districts  of  England  Wheat  is  a  rather  uncertain  crop 
when  seeded  after  Clover,  and  in  consequence  Oata  of  the  best 
white  and  earlj  Tarieties  are  usually  groim  in  lien  of  Wheat,  espe- 
cially in  the  higher  and  more  exposed  sitaations,  where  the  lattft 
iafonndnot  to  ripeoatall.  Although  it  maybe  difficult  to  accoaot 
tor  this  well-known  fact,  yet  there  are  two  principal  causes  in 
operation,  for  in  the  moister  climates  the  straw  o(  Wheat,  except 
ID  the  Talleys  and  more  taTonred  aspects,  hardly  ever  aMumes  a 
clear  and  bright  healthy  colour  when  sown  after  CloTer  lea.  The 
action  of  decaying  Tegetahle  substances  like  Clover  roots  hi  s  no 
donbl  the  eSect  of  prodnclng  iDxnriance  to  a  certain  extent  in  the 
plant,  which  is  not  counteracted  by  the  superior  effect  of  direct 
sonahine  which  prevails  in  drier  climates.  The  surface  ot  the 
straw  is,  therefore,  subject  to  mildew,  which  often  extends  to  Ihu 
ear  and  rednces  the  yield  of  grain  both  in  quantity  and  quality. 
In  such  climateg  as  we  have  referred  to  conditions  are  less  (avonr- 
ahle,  but  the  growth  of  tlie  Wheat  plant  ia  greatly  promoted  in  its 
early  spring  growth  when  ttie  land  had  been  fallowed  before  seed- 
ing. It  most  be  admitted  that  laud  which  haa  bad  the  benefit  ot 
cultivation,  which  is  insured  by  the  growth  of  root  crops,  is  gene- 
rally in  a  much  better  stale  for  allowing  the  yonng  planta  to  root 
freely  through  the  soil  and  gather  food  to  a  greater  extent  than 
when  grown  after  Clover  te«,  and  this  will  be  seen  especially  when 
Wheat  is  sown  after  green  crops. 

There  is  a  further  advantage  resulting  from  the  fallow  or  fallow 
crops  upon  strong  soils,  tor  we  are  assored  by  the  experiments  of 
Sir  J,  B.  Lawes,  who  is  the  greatest  authority  we  recognise  in  meh 
matters,  that  some  considerable  amount  of  ammonia  is  deposited 
in  the  land  by  the  rainfall,  especially  in  the  summer  monihs. 
Besides  this,  it  is  confidently  stated  that  the  soil  condenses  an  un- 
known qnantily  of  ammonia,  which  is  afterwards  eonreitcd  into 
nitric  acid,  and  that  also  a  certain  additional  amount  ia  liberatsil 
from  the  soil  daring  caltivatian.    This  scientiflo  view  ot  the  benefit 
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derived  from  fallowing  on  hearj  land  clearly  corroborates  all  that 
the  practical  farmer  has  e^er  claimed  as  the  advantage  to  be  ob- 
tained by  the  fallowing  or  the  growth  of  green  crops,  irrespective 
of  the  cleansing  and  attrition  of  the  soil  under  pzepaiation  for 
antnmn  seeding. 

We  find  another  strong  reason  for  Wheat  not  answering  so  well 
aftcor  Glover  lea  in  moist  climatesi  which  is  the  fpetAet  vi|fonr  of 
ti^e  grasses  which  may  have  been  turned  under  in  ploughing  the 
lea«  These  are  more  difficult  to  overcome,  and  any  conch  which 
may  be  found  remaining  in  the  soil  is  not  kept  in  check  by  the 
Wheat  plant  eitiier  in  spring  or  early  summer.  These  grasses  in 
consequence  grow  up  amongst  the  Wheat  crop,  and  the  land  is 
left  in  a  more  foul  and  impoverished  condition.  We  must,  how- 
ever, here  remark  that,  as  a  matter  of  farming  under  such  climatic 
conditions,  the  home  farmer  is  not  justified  in  either  sowing  his 
Wheat  broadcast  or  in  drilling  it  with  narrow  intervals,  and  the 
only  way  under  the  circumstances  above  related  that  he  can  ever 
be  master  of  his  position  will  be  by  drilling  or  press-drilling  the 
seed  at  from  10  to  12  inches  between  the  rows  of  com,  in  order 
that  room  may  be  afforded  for  horse  and  hand-hoeing. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  alternative,  for  when  Oats  follow  the 
grass  crop  the  result  is  very  different,  especially  if  the  seed  is  sown 
over  the  land  broadcast  or  drilled  at  close  intervals,  because  a 
liberal  allowance  of  seed  goes  far  to  insure  a  thickly  planted  crop, 
and  this  having  the  start  of  the  grasses  or  weeds  smothers  them, 
or  at  any  rate  prevents  their  injuring  the  cereal  crop.  Upon  this 
subject  it  is  stated  on  the  farming  of  Somersetshire  in  Mr.  Ackland*s 
report  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Society,  that  after 
grass  ploughed  down  Oats  are  taken  "  to  clean  the  land,"  as  the 
farmers  say,  and  permit  its  being  sown  with  Wheat  the  following 
year.  In  contrast  to  the  foregoing  observations  we  find  Mr. 
jEannam  states  most  decidedly  the  advantages  of  vegetable 
decaying  substances  as  manure  for  the  cereals  in  all  dry  dunates, 
for  he  says,  as  stated  in  Morton's  "  Cyclopoedia  of  Agriculture,*' 
that — "  It  is  only  after  a  good  crop  of  aepastured  seeds  that  a  full 
crop  of  Wheat  can  be  grown  upon  the  high  and  dry  wolds  and  the 
limestone  and  chalk  hfils  that  have  been  brought  into  cultivation 
in  this  country  and  in  the  south-east  of  England."  Now  this  de- 
caying of  vegetable  matter  appears  to  improve  the  soil,  not  only  by 
its  attraction  for  moisture,  but  it  also  to  a  certain  extent  regulates 
the  supply  of  ammonia  to  plants  by  only  slowly  yielding  it — 
a  matter  of  immense  economy  in  the  feeding  of  plants. 

Mr.  C.  S.  Bead,  in  his  writings  upon  the  farming  of  the  county 
of  Norfolk,  with  his  great  practical  knowledge  and  experience, 
remarks  : — Holkham  is  not  the  natural  soil  for  Wheat.  In  those 
wet  seasons,  when  there  was  so  poor  a  Wheat  crop  throughout 
the  kingdom,  the  nitrate  of  soda  here  produced  the  greatest 
results.'*  With  regard  to  spring  sowing  of  Wheat  this  is  entirely 
a  matter  of  climate,  where  soil  and  estivation  are  equal,  for  in 
the  western  counties,  Wales,  and  Scotland,  the  climate  is  quite 
favourable  to  the  growth  of  spring-sown  Wheat  The  less  forcing 
temperature  by  day,  and  greater  humidity,  prolongs  the  growth  of 
the  plant)  and  developes  it  more  grossly,  and  with  a  broader  blade 
so  as  to  produce  much  heavier  crops  with  the  same  amount  of 
manure.  Light  soils  also  in  the  west  of  England  sustain  its 
growth  in  a  most  remarkable  manner,  and  in  consequence  it 
almost  resembles  Barley  in  its  quickness  of  growth ;  and  when 
contrasted  with  Barley  the  comparison  is  favourable  to  the  f^wth 
of  Wheat,  for  it  is  not  so  liable  to  &11  or  lodge  with  rains  as 
Barley. 

In  a  general  report  of  the  Agricultural  Society  of  Scotland  by 
Sir  John  Sinclair,  which  aptly  illustrates  the  effect  of  the  Soottish 
cUmate,  it  states  that  during  a  series  of  years  the  Wheat  crop 
brought  in  the  largest  money  return,  as  compared  with  Barley 
and  Oats,  to  the  ^ttish  fanner,  but  more  particularly  in  the 
Lothians  and  certain  eastern  districts ;  ana  we  can  say  that 
practically  the  same  returns  hold  good  comparatively  now  as  was 
true  of  them  many  years  ago,  for  it  is  founded  upon  climatic 
influence,  which  is  the  same  as  ever,  although  it  may  change  from 
year  to  year,  for  it  is  stQl  found  that  Wlieat  is  not  crown  above  a 
certain  altitude  in  the  highland  districts.  The  period  of  sowing 
Barley  seems  very  wisely  to  be  regulated  by  the  influence  of 
climate.  A  most  important  point  here  arises — viz.,  the  seedtime 
for  Barley ;  for  it  is  found  in  the  eastern  and  soutiiem  counties 
that  it  succeeds  best  when  sovm  as  soon  as  the  land  can  be  got 
into  working  condition,  whether  it  happens  in  February  or  March ; 
whereas  Mr.  Bead,  in  his  "  Report  of  the  Agriculture  of  South 
WiJes  "  states,  that  "  The  season  for  putting  in  Barley  is  generally 
from  the  first  week  in  April  to  the  middle  of  May."  Although  it 
is  necessary  to  sow  Barley  early  in  any  districts  where  the  soil  is 
dry  and  the  climate  forcing,  but  in  the  late  districts  where  the 
rainfall  is  greatest,  although  Oats  succeed  best,  yet  on  the  kindest 
soils  Barley  may  be  sovm.    It  is,  however,  considered  the  best 


practice  to  sow  in  April  and  May ;  but  it  is  usually  sown  after  the 
Wheat  crop,  the  rotation  being — Ist,  Turnips ;  2nd,  Wlieat ;  3rd, 
Clover ;  4th,  Wheat ;  6th,  Barley. 

We  find  it  pointed  out  by  nearly  all  writers  upon  the  apricnl- 
ture  of  Wales,  the  western  counties  of  England,  and  moist  climaten 
of  Scotland,  that  Barley,  like  most  other  cereals,  the  later  it  is 
sown  in  spring  the  less  manure  it  requires  to  nroduce  a  given 
quantity  of  grain.  Where  the  custom  of  late  sowing  prevails,  and 
it  is  the  practice  to  take  repeated  crops  of  grain,  it  is  invariably 
resorted  to  as  a  means  of  augmenting  the  produce.  The  influence 
of  climate  on  the  productiveness  of  the  Oat  crop  is  well  known  ; 
it  will  not,  therefore,  be  necessary  for  us  to  dwell  long  upon  the 
matter.  It  is,  however,  a  plant  that  requires  a  larger  amount  of 
moisture  than  any  oliier  cereal,  but  especially  of  Barley  or  Wheat ; 
these  both  become  plumper  and  thinner  in  the  skm  when  the 
temperature  is  moderately  high  during  the  ripening  season :  on 
the  other  hand,  Oats  lose  &eir  plumpness  under  a  high  tempera- 
ture, for  they  often  become  thin  and  light  in  weight  Hence  the 
success  of  Oat  culture  in  the  highlands  of  ScotUnd,  where  they 
are  grown  successf  cdly  upon  soils  at  altitudes  which  preclude  the 
growth  of  Wheat  entirely,  and  Barley  also.  We  may,  however, 
here  notice  that  both  white  and  black  sorts  of  winter  Barley—* 
Russian  produce  originally,  and  called  Bere  and  Bigg — ^may  be 
sown  witn  success  in  our  northern  latitudes  and  moister  climates ; 
and  we  can  recommend  the  experiment  of  their  growth  as  against 
that  of  Oats.  We  must  now  conclude  for  the  present,  but  we  have 
much  to  say  and  many  points  to  Ulnstrate  as  regards  the  influence 
of  climate  upon  the  pulse  crops,  root  crops,  ^.,  which  we  hope 
to  do  on  a  future  occasion,  as  other  subjects  now  demand  our 
attention. 

WORE  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horn  Labour, — The  harvest  has  now,  even  in  the  late  north- 
western districts,  been  nearly  finished,  except  in  the  highlands  of 
Scotland,  where  the  Oat  crop  is  g^wn  on  high  mountam  sides  in 
preference  to  other  cereals ;  and  fortunately  the  weather  has  lately 
proved  favourable,  so  that  but  littie  delay  has  occurred  in  the  late 
districts,  being  a  gntd,  contrast  when  we  think  of  the  delay  and 
difficulty  of  hMvesting  the  crops  of  last  year.  Although  the  harvest 
in  the  earliest  counties  has  not  been  exceptionally  forward,  stall,  the 
weather  having  set  in  fine  at  and  after  its  conclusion,  has  proved 
favourable  to  the  cultivation  of  those  fields  intended  for  roots. 
Potatoes,  Mangold,  and  Swedes  next  spring.  By  the  use  of  steam 
during  the  past  month — ^that  is,  by  cultivating  a  fair  depth  longways 
and  crosBways,  and  followed  by  horse  labour,  using  Howard's  self- 
liftinff  harrow,  removing  any  couch,  weeds,  or  rubbish,  will  have 
completed  the  surface  faillow,  so  that  after  the  Wheat  seedtime  is 
over  the  land  may  be  deeply  ploughed  and  allowed  to  lie  thus  during 
the  winter.  Instead  of  ploughing  again  in  the  spring,  the  bunches 
of  ifrwBB  and  couch,  if  any.  may  be  removed  by  the  women  with  forks, 
which  will  be  money  well  expended,  because  it  will  save  the  great 
expense  of  horse  laoour  otherwise  often  necessary  to  complete  the 
fallow  in  the  spring.  By  this  time  all  the  seeding  has  been  done  for 
Trifolinm,  Rye,  and  Vetches,  and  the  next  work  will  be  seeding  of 
winter  Beans  and  winter  Barley^  so  that  all  these  crops  may  be  sown 
in  good  season  before  the  seedmg  for  Wheat  commences,  and  espe- 
cially Ib  this  desirable  upon  anything  like  strong  fiatJying  soils. 
Preparation,  however,  should  now  be  made  for  seeding  the  Wlieat 
land, particularlywhere  it  oomea  in  after  fallow  or  roots  or  green 
crops,  such  as  vetches  fed  off.  Mustard  ploughed  in,  otherwise 
after  the  autumn  rains  set  in  it  is  difficult  to  obtain  a  good  seed  bed 
for  Wheat  on  such  land  until  the  spring,  when  it  must  oe  sown  with 
Oats  or  Barley,  for  cold  heavy  land  does  not  answer  for  spring  Wheat 
hi  tiie  majority  of  seasons.  The  Clover  and  grass  leas  may  be  left 
until  all  Uie  before-named  crops  are  seeded,  and  also  all  autumn 
fallows  are  completed,  which,  if  it  cannot  be  done  by  horse  labour 
only,  should  be  doae  by  the  hiring  of  steam  power. 

The  next  work  will  be  laying  out  and  spreading  the  dung  upon 
Clover  leas,  and  spreading  as  rast  as  laid  out,  especially  upon  dry 
kind  soils  on  the  vale  farms,  because  the  seedtime  may  be  delayed  for 
Wheat  out  of  lea  until  the  last  week  of  October  and  the  first  week 
in  November.  But  on  the  hill  farms  of  light  soils  and  cold  aspects 
the  Wheat  should  be  got  in  the  first  week  of  October,  or  earlier  if  the 
land  is  strong  soil,  such  as  clay  upon  chalk  and  strong  red  soils  In 
red  sandstone  districts. 

Sand  Labour, — ^Trenching  in  the  water  meadows  should  be  con- 
tinued until  completed  in  readiness  for  the  reception  of  flood  water 
arising  from  the  first  heavy  volume  of  autumn  rain.  Filling  and 
spreadingmanure  from  the  farmyard  or  heaps  will  now  employ  some 
labour.  The  roots  of  certain  kmds  are  vcnry  foul  with  weeds  and 
should  be  hoed,  or  tt^e  weeds  hand-pulled  in  order  to  prevent  their 
seeding,  remembering^  that  "  One  year's  seedins  means  seven  years' 
weeding."  The  hedging  and  cleansing  of  the  dykes  should  now  be 
done,  especially  on  those  farms  where  much  under-draining  has  been 
effected,  so  that  as  soon  as  these  begin  to  discharge  freely  there  may 
be  no  accumulations  or  stoppages  at  the  outlets  of  the  main  drains. 

JAve  Stock,— In  speaking  of  sheep  stock  for  this  period  we  must 
refer  first  to  the  homed  J/orset  and  Somerset  stock ;  these,  as  well 
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SB  other  breeds  of  sheep,  are  very  high  in  prioe,  and  are  likely  to  con- 
tinne  so  unless  we  should  be  surprised  by  an  early  winter.  The 
homed  ewes  are  now  especially  dear  to  purchase  in  lamb,  showing 
how  faTourable  the  season  has  been  and  how  beneficial  it  will  prore 
to  those  farmers  who  have  held  oyer  a  portion  of  the  ewes  by  taking 
a  second  crop  of  lambs  from  them.  We  must  here  notice  the  practice 
in  this  respect.  The  plan  of  doing  this  in  the  south,  soutii-eastem,  and 
home  counties  is  by  some  of  the  most  experienced  farmers  who 
usually  supply  early  lambs  to  the  metropolitan  market  in  the  winter 
and  early  sprmg.  It  has  now  for  many  years^  since  the  forward  ewes 
haye  been  so  much  in  request,  been  the  practice  to  hold  over  one-hidf 
or  a  third  portion  of  the  ewes  bought  in,  and  which  will  now  begin 
lambing  in  the  course  of  a  week  or  ten  days,  and  breed  from  them 
again,  and  they  are  selected  in  the  following  manner : — All  the 
earliest  lambins  ewes  being  put  to  high  feeding  and  sold  with  their 
lambs  fat  in  the  winter  and  springs  Those  ewes  which  lamb  late, 
say  after  the  20th  of  November,  are  kept  in  good  stock  condition, 
and  mated  with  the  ram  the  following  month  of  May.  There  are 
sereral  advantages  in  this  system.  The  ewes— speaking  of  Dorset  and 
Somerset  stock — that  do  not  lamb  early,  and  not  until  after  the 
period  named  in  November,  do  not  imr  for  high  feeding,  but  it  is 
found  by  experience  that  the  ewes  which  lamb  early  will  always  get 
fat,  if  well  fed,  whilst  suckling  their  lambs,  but  those  which  Iamb 
late  will  not,  as  a  rule,  prove  fat  and  fit  for  sale  when  their  lambs  are 
sold,  although  the  food  they  may  have  consumed  may  have  been  of 
the  same  kind,  quantity,  ana  quality,  and  durine  the  same  number  of 
weeks  as  the  early  lambing  ewes.  It  is,  therefore,  not  deemed  pro- 
fitable or  desirable  to  feed  the  late  ewes  with  cake  or  com  or  any 
other  costly  food,  but  to  keep  them  only  in  such  a  state  as  will  enable 
them  to  furnish  a  good  supply  of  milk  for  their  lambs,  which  is  done 
by  feeding  with  first>rate  hay  and  roots  only.  In  the  spring,  after- 
wards and  during  the  summer,  the  ewes  are  kept  in  fair  stock  con- 
dition, turning  the  ram  with  them  first  week  in  Jiaj,  and  removing 
it  away  from  the  ewes  the  end  of  June.  This  will  give  all  the  lambs 
for  the  season  by  the  20th  of  November ;  any  ewes  not  proving  in 
lamb  to  be  sold  fat  as  soon  after  as  possible.  The  new  ewes  pur- 
chased, which  lamb  at  the  same  time,  are  fed  and  kept  with  the  old 
stock  which  lamb  early,  but  it  will  be  found  that  the  latter  will 
generally  make  lambs  ot  the  choicest  quality,  and  better  than  those 
derived  from  the  new  stock,  although  they  may  fall  at  the  same  date. 
The  Hampshire  and  cross-bred  lambs  intended  for  early  slaughter 
should  now  be  well  fed  on  cut  roots,  cake,  and  bean  or  barley  meal. 
The  young  cattle  intended  to  be  killed  as  baby  beef  should  now  be 
forced  on  by  liberal  feedins  in  the  boxes,  both  by  roots  such  as 
Cabbage  or  Carrots  and  early  Turnips,  with  4  lbs.  of  cake  and  2  lbs. 
of  beanmeal  per  day,  but  without  hay.  for  if  plenty  of  sweet  straw  is 
available  they  will  thrive  well.  It  is  not  much  even  of  the  best 
grazing  districts  which  will  maintain  the  fatting  bullocks  in  full 
condition  unless  cake  is  given  freely,  but  if  fat  the  sooner  they  are 
sold  the  better,  as  good  beef  has  lately  been  selling  at  a  high  figure. 
If  intended  for  Christmas  beef  they  should  be  put  into  the  boxes 
immediately.  

Thi  Hop  Chop.— Messrs.  W.  H.  A  H.  Le  May's  annual  report  on 
the  state  of  the  Hop  crops  of  the  world  states  that  after  a  careful  and 
thorough  examination  of  the  Hop  gardens  of  England  they  are  of  an 
opinion  that  this  will  be  the  shortest  crop  per  acre  ever  known,  and 
will  not  produce  more  than  £82,000  old  duty,  or  an  average  of  I  cwt. 
per  acre.  They  have  calculated  that  there  are  at  least  80,000  acres 
that  will  not  produce  any  Hops ;  20,000  that  will  not  exceed  1  cwt  to 
the  acre  ;  10,000  ^at  will  not  exceed  2  cwt.  to  the  acre ;  and  6500  that 
will  not  exceied  5  cwt.  to  the  acre ;  or  a  total  of  say  65,000  cwt.  The 
best  district  is  Bast  Kent,  where  the  vermin  did  not  attack  so  early 
or  so  severely,  but  mould  is  now  ravaging  the  more  promising 
grounds. 

AN  AGRICULTURAL  NOTE  PROM  NORTH  DURHAM* 

HABYSflrriNO  operations  are  now  in  active  progress  in  this 
neighbourhood;  another  week  of  fine  weather  will  see  most  of 
the  com  in  the  stackyards.  Qaality  is  fairly  good,  but  the  yield 
18  not  above  the  average,  although  n.uch  better  than  the  last  fonr 
or  fiye  years.  Some  samples  of  new  Wheat  haye  been  shown  in 
Bonderland  market  in  good  order. 

Potatoes  aie  being  lifted  as  rapidly  as  haryesting  will  allow ; 
quality  is  yery  good,  bat  the  crop  is  as  a  rule  light.  Disease  has 
not  yet  done  much  damage,  inrleed  little  of  it  is  seen  as  yet. 

Turnips  are  improving,  and  bid  fair  to  be  the  success  of  the 
season.  Second  crops  of  Clover,  which  are  very  heavy,  are  being 
cnt  both  for  making  into  hay  and  for  green  food,  an  article  in 
much  request  among  Uie  dairy  farmers  in  this  populous  district. 

A  great  number  of  farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  are  turning 
their  attention  to  dairy  fanning,  the  large  manufacturing  centres 
ensnring  a  ready  sale  for  any  quantity  ox  milk ;  in  fact  the  supply 
never  seems  to  equal  the  demand. 

Pleuro-pneumonia  has  broken  ont  at  several  places  ;  one  dairy- 
man has  lately  lost  some  twenty  cows  through  getting  an  aflected 
animal  into  his  byre.  Many  districts  are  completely  dosed 
against  the  moving  of  cattle  either  to  or  from. 


It  is  disappointing  to  learn  that  the  Show  of  the  Durham 
County  Agricultural  Society,  although  held  at  Leechmore,  in  the 
midst  Off  this  rich  mining,  manufacturing,  engineering,  and  ship- 
building neighbourhood,  was  a  financial  failure.  Almost  mined 
as  it  was  by  the  failure  of  the  Show,  owing  to  two  eztraordinaty 
rainy  days  last  year  at  Jairow,  the  Sc^iety  could  ill  afford 
another  loss. 

Farmers  in  this  neighbourhood  complain  greatly  about  the 
loss  of  the  old-fashioned  ashpit  manure  from  the  large  towns, 
all  the  fertilising  agents  being  now  sent  down  the  sewers  to  the 
rivers  or  the  sea,  nothing  but  ashes  and  dibru  being  left. — Peter 
Febgusov. 


Thb  Seed  Habvkst  of  1882.— Messrs.  James  Carter  &  Co.,  High 
Holbom,  London  (and  Mark  Lane),  write  as  follows  : — *'  We  are  now 
in  a  position  to  give  some  reliable  information  as  to  the  probable  seed 
crop  of  the  present  season,  the  results  in  many  cases  of  personal 
observation.  The  English  crop  of  Red  Clover  will  be  better  than 
last  year^  both  in  quantity  and  quality.  Of  German  and  French  Beds 
the  crop  is  also  expected  to  be  fairly  good.  Our  reports  from  America, 
on  the  other  hand,  are  very  unsatisfactory,  the  prospects  being  very 
poor.  Ic  must  be  remembered,  however,  taat  the  stocks  generally  of 
Ued  Clover  held  over  are  unimportant,  so  that  values  will  be  firm  on 
that  account.  Of  Alsike  and  White  Clovers  some  very  good  samples 
of  English  seed  have  reached  us.  We  have  also  handled  a  few 
samples  of  English  White  of  fine  quality ;  the  quantity  of  the  latter 
will  be  limited.  Of  Swedish  and  German  Alsikes  the  crop  is  reported 
to  be  very  moderate,  and  the  quality  below  the  avera^.  Of  German 
White  clover  we  have  received  a  few  samples,  for  which  last  season's 
full  values  were  demanded.  We  are  of  opinion,  however,  that  this 
seed  will  be  better  both  in  quantity  and  quality  than  last  year,  and 
we  expect  easier  prices  in  consequence.  The  English  Cow  Grass 
crop  is  very  limited  in  quantity,  and  we  anticipate  that  last  year's 
prices  will  be  full;^  maintained.  Of  German  and  American  Cow 
Grass  there  is  promised  to  be  a  fairly  plentiful  crop,  but  the  quality 
of  this  will  not  bear  comparison  with  tne  English  seed.  Respecting 
Italian  Rye  Grass  very  favourable  reports  reach  us  from  the  home 
districts,  and  the  French  crop  is  reported  to  be  also  an  abundant  one. 
There  was  no  seed,  however,  carried  over,  so  that  jprices  will  be  firm, 
at  any  rate  for  some  time  to  come.  Crested  Dogtail  is  a  much  better 
crop  than  last  year,  and  we  have  already  secured  some  ver^r  fine 
samples.  Lucerne  is  expected  to  be  a  fair  average  crop.  Trefoil  is  a 
light  crop  ;  quality  variable.  Broad-leaved  English  Rape  is  a  good 
average  \  quality  very  good.  The  crop  of  Perennial  Rye  Grass  is  a 
good  average  one,  but  as  there  was  no  1881  seed  carried  over,  prices 
at  present  are  very  firm.  Sweet  Vernal,  Foxtail,  Fescues,  Poas,  and 
other  natural  Grasses  are  short  in  fine  qualities  ;  considerably  higher 
prices  than  last  year's  values  are  readily  obtained.  Swedes  and 
Turnips  have  come  in  very  satisfactorily,  notwithstanding  the  incle- 
ment season  that  we  thought  at  one  time  would  prejudice  the  crop. 
It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  report  that  the  seed  harvest  of  1882  \n 
generally  satisfactory,  and  in  almost  every  respect  superior  to  that  of 
Its  predecessor." 


JUDGING  AT  POULTRY  AND  PIGEON  SHOWS. 

Wn  have  at  times  found  it  our  dut;^,  by  no  means  a  pleasant  one, 
to  take  exception  to  the  way  in  whicJi  poultry  and  Pigeons  were 
often  iudged  at  shows.  The  fault  we  had  to  find  was  fortunat«rly 
almost  always  not  with  the  integrity  of  judges  or  with  the  maimer 
in  which  they,  under  the  circumstances,  perfbrmed  their  duties ; 
but  with  the  circumstances  under  which  they  were  called  upon  to 
perform  them.  Far  too  frequently  a  number  of  pens  wss  allotted 
to  a  judge  which  it  was  perfectly  impossible  for  one  man  to  go 
through  carefully  and  critically  in  a  single  day ;  but  more  than 
this,  a  judge  was  often  sent  into  a  show  tent  ftill  of  some  four  or 
five  hundred  pens  at  10  o'clock  a.ii.,  with  the  request  that  he 
would  finish  making  his  awards  by  noon  or  one  o'clock,  so  that  on 
the  admission  of  the  publio  the  pens  might  at  once  present  a  proper 
appearance,  gay  with  their  many-ooloured  priae  cards,  and  exhi- 
bitors could  not  complain  of  any  delay ! 

As  we  have  in  tiie  past  commented  severely  on  this  state  of  things 
we  are  particularly  anxious  now  to  acknowledge  that  a  great  change 
for  the  better  has  taken  place.  In  the  schedule  of  almost  every 
large  show  is  published  an  imposinff  array  of  judges'  names,  not 
two  or  three  as  formerly,  and  genenfly  particulars  as  to  the  classes 
upon  which  each  adjudicates.  Some  of  them,  too,  only  take  one  or 
two  breeds,  their  own  special  fancy.  This  is  an  excellent  srrange- 
ment,  and  one  which  we  should  be  glad  to  sse,  as  far  as  possible, 
further  extended.  As  a  rule,  no  man  is  a  really  good  judge  of  a 
variety  which  he  has  not  himself  bred.    It  is  easy  enouj^h  to  learn 


points  of  exoellence,  but  very  diffionlt  to  knov  where  to  look  out 
for  faults  or  tendencies  to  faults,  the  detectiou  of  which  is  one  of 
the  nice  points  of  judgment,  without  a  thorough  acquaintance  with 
each  variety  acquired  by  daily  obienrance  of  the  growth  and 
development  of  birds  in  the  home  yard.  At  the  same  timCi  when 
once  some  experience  and  confidence  in  judging  has  been  gained  by 
one  wbo  begias  with  special  breeds  in  which  he  is  quite  at  home, 
his  critical  faculty  improves  in  a  wonderful  manner.  He  acquires 
a  power  of  observing  and  appreciating  distinctive  points  in  other 
varieties,  and  of  picking  up  information  on  them  from  other  judges 
and  breeders  hardly  comprehensible  before.  It  is  thus  that  good 
all-round  judges  are  made,  and  we  know  that  one  or  two  of  the 
very  ablest  we  now  have,  both  in  the  poultry  and  Pigeon  lines, 
have  thus  gained  their  skill  and  discrimination. 

Exhibitors  are  often  too  ready  to  exclaim  loudly  at  any  supposed 
mistake  in  judgment.  With  prize  list  in  hand  it  la  easy  enough  to 
pick  holes  in  the  awardp,  but  we  can  assure  our  readers  that  the 
position  of  a  young  fudge  who  for  the  first  time  finds  himself  before 
a  long  row  of  pens  is  by  no  means  an  enviable  one.  The  birds  look 
more  alike  thim  any  lot  have  ever  looked  before.  He  widks  onoe 
down  the  line,  and  one  or  two  seem  to  stand  out  a  little  before  tiieir 
neighbours ;  they  change  their  positions,  and  on  the  second  view 
others  seem  decidedly  their  superiors.  Haste  is  almost  certain  to 
cause  bewilderment.  It  is  only  after  a  quiet  and  undisturbed 
survey  of  the  class  from  different  points  of  view  that  the  judging 
faculty  asserts  itself.  It  is  quite  enough  for  a  beginner  thus  to  be 
tried  in  his  own  particular  breeds.  It  is  not  long  since  the  paucity 
of  good  Pigeon  judges  was  specially  deplored.  The  committees  of 
two  or  three  shows  have  gone  to  work  in  the  most  sensible  manner 
to  remedy  this  increasing  difficulty.  Mr.  Bulley  has  once  or  twice 
been  invited  to  judge  the  Toy  varieties,  of  which  he  has  been  so 
successful  a  breeder  and  exhibitor ;  and  quite  lately  at  Bingley, 
where  specially  good  classification  was  given  to  Turbits,  Mr.  G. 
Webster  adjudicated  on  them — ^his  special  fancy.  We  would  gladly 
see  these  examples  further  followed,  and  feel  sure  that  in  the  future 
only  really  well  and  carefully  judged  shows  will  continue  to  be 
popular  and  successful.  It  is  hurdly  neoessary  to  enlarge  upon  the 
advantages  of  employing  so  many  judges  that  none  may  be  over- 
taxed. We  know  well  from  experience  the  great  evil  of  a  judge 
being  overworked.  Only  those  who  have  undertaken  the  office  fully 
realise  the  combination  of  bodily  and  mental  fatigue  entailed  by 
continual  pacing  up  and  down  long  haUs  or  tento  for  several  hours, 
while  every  power  of  thought  is  exerted  to  cany  at  once  in  the 
mind's  eye  many  far- divided  specimens,  and  to  place  them  all  in 
their  proper  order  of  merit.  Only  those  who  have  experienced  it 
know  the  great  difference  between  the  feeling  thata  certeln  number 
of  awards  must  be  made  within  a  given  time,  and  the  contrary 
feeling  that  no  awards  must  be  made  till  there  has  been  time 
thoroughly  to  study  each  class  and  to  master  it  The  one  makes 
judging  an  irksome  task,  the  other  to  a  real  fancier  a  great 
pleasure. 

Practice  makes  perfect,  and  some  judges  become  extremely  quick 
in  taking  in  a  class,  and  extremely  accurate  in  remembering  each 
bird  as  they  pass,  and  carrying  it  on  in  their  mind's  eye  for  com- 
parison ;  but  there  are  limits  to  this  rapidity.  We  are  always  sus- 
picious of  the  boaste  we  hear  of  those  whose  eyes  comprehend  a 
whole  class  at  a  glance,  and  who  make  their  awards  with  a  few 
dashes  of  the  pencil.  Phe  quickest  eye  can  at  best  enly  take  in 
what  the  birds  look  at  the  moment.  A  daas  to  be  thoionghly  well 
judged  must  be  seen  from  various  pointo  of  view — must  almost  be 
watched.  A  feed  makes  the  greatest  difierenoe  to  some  birds,  or  a 
little  rest  after  a  long  journey.  For  many  reasons  we  dislike  a 
system  pursued  at  some  shows  of  starving  all  the  exhibits  till  they 
liave  been  judged.  It  gives  an  advantage  to  exhibitors  who  live 
near.  The  strong  birds  and  last  fed  look  best  and  show  themselves 
to  the  most  advantage  ;  while  perhaps  the  best,  just  penned  after  a 
long  journey,  may  be  faint,  ruffled,  and  peering  eagerly  about  for 
food.  It  is  the  part  of  a  good  judge  to  observe  the  birds  so  care- 
fully as  to  take  into  account  thtse  almost  unavoidable  advantages 
and  disadvanteges  of  different  exhibitors.  We  have  often  seen  the 
priaes  apparently  well  placed  in  the  morning,  but  b^  the  afternoon 
It  appears  that  some  decided  mistake  was  made^viz.,  one  of  the 
best  birds  passed  over  for  want  of  condition,  simply  because  it  was 
tired  or  not  at  home  in  the  pen.  A  little  more  time  would  have 
enabled  the  judge  to  recognise  ito  merit. 

Such  a  real  Btndy  of  a  class  as  we  have  described  is  only  prac- 
ticable where  the  judges'  work  is  well  and  judiciously  distributed. 
It  requires,  too,  nerve  and  a  clear  head  in  the  judge.  An  incom- 
petent and  ignorant  person  generally  becomes  more  puzzle-headed 
from  delay.  He  had  better  place  the  birds  as  best  he  can  from  first 
impressions.  However,  only  such  a  moderate  and  appropriate  share 
of  work  as  can  thus  be  thoroughly  done  is  now  at  most  good  shows 
given  to  each  judge.    We  are  greatly  pleased  to  hail  the  change, 


and  fisel  sure  that  nothing  is  more  sure  to  please  exhibitors  and  to 
extend  the  fancy.  All  must  make  occasional  mistakes ;  for  these 
all  reasonable  people  m%ke  full  allowance.  But  after  much  care 
has  been  ezpendea  in  bringing  birds  to  perfection,  or  when  lar^ 
sums  have  been  given  for  them,  it  is  extremelv  provoking  and  dis- 
heartening to  see  their  merito  passed  by  solely  because  a  judge  ia 
grossed  for  time  and  harried  and  cannot  do  his  best.  We  really 
elieve  that  it  is  possible  for  one  who  thoroughly  understands  the 
breed  before  him,  and  has  plenty  of  time  and  confidence,  so  to  make 
his  awards  in  a  class  a«,  barring  particular  fancies  and  idiosyn- 
cracies,  almost  to  defy  reasonable  criticism  and  complaint. — C. 


Ohiokbhs*  Faobs  Swollrn.— Will  any  of  vour  readers  kindly 
state  the  cause  of  swollen  faces  in  Turkeys  and  chickens,  and  what 
trentment  they  require  to  remedy  the  ailment  ?— J.  C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Weeding  a  Hedge  (JSforta*).— l%e  bottom  of  the  hedge  to  which  yoa 
refer  as  producing  weeds  which  spread  to  the  adjoining  roadside  can  be  best 
kept  within  bounds  bjr  paring  off  the  turf,  or  taming  a  sod  from  the  roadside  to 
the  bottom  of  the  hedge,  which  will  probably  prevent  any  weeds  or  running 
grass  spreading  into  the  road.  If  the  hedge  is  properly  trimmol  twice  a  year 
BO  manure  or  other  application  will  be  required,  nor  can  any  weeds  seed  aad 
spread  over  the  roadway. 

Farm  Acoonnt  Book  (W.  B.  ButUr),-'Yoii  can  obtain  Webb's  Fanning 
Account  Book  by  application  to  the  office  of  W.  H.  Smith  &  Bon,  booksellers, 
ftc  188,  Strand,  London,  W.C. 

Milking  Go¥rs  (John  Rots).— Tht  number  of  times  a  cow  should  be  milked 
in  four  and  twenty  hours  will  depend,  even  during  the  first  few  weeks  after 
calving,  upon  the  quantity  the  cow  gives.  In  the  case  of  great  milkers,  when 
milked  only  twice  a  day  they  will  sometimes  drop  and  waste  their  milk  between 
the  periods  of  milking,  in  which  case  they  may  be  milked  three  times  daring  the 
twmty-four  hoan,  otherwise  it  often  leads  to  the  cows  being  wastefal  of  their 
milk  ever  afterwards  more  or  less.  In  the  event  of  cows  not  being  milked  dry 
each  time,  the  milk,  or  cmm  rather,  which  may  be  left  in  the  adder  will  coagu- 
late and  form  what  are  called  can-bagged  adders,  and  in  sadi  cases  they  frequently 
loee  one  or  more  teats ;  besides  which  they  will  not  only  not  continue  to  yield 
milk  for  the  full  pwlod.  but  vdll  also  be  sabject  to  the  downfall  in  the  adder,  or 
puerperal  fever,  which  not  only  endangers  their  life  at  calving  time,  but  renders 
them  uselass  as  dairy  cows  ^ver  after.  In  the  case  of  a  heifer  with  her  flrft  calf 
it  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the  calf  sucking  the  dsm  for  two  or  three  months,  the 
calves  being  the  best  and  cleanest  milkeri.  TtUs  plan  has  an  excellent  effect  on 
the  milking  ralne  of  the  cow  in  the  fatare. 

Cropping  Land— Lnoeme  Ooltore  (/.  W.),^lt  voa  cocld  find  a  ready 
sale  for  Lucerne  you  may  grow  it  with  profit  in  the  following  manner  :— Plough 
and  press  the  prssent  Oat  eddish,  sow  8  cwt.  Peruvian  guano,  or  4  cwt.  dissolved 
bones  per  acre,  and  three  bushels  of  Rye  immediately  after  the  presser,  then 
work  It  in  togetlier  by  the  harrows,  and  in  the  spring  sow  SO  lbs.  per  acre  of 
Laoene  seed,  and  drag  or  harrow  the  land  safflcient  to  bary  the  seed.  The 
crop  of  Lucerne  would  be  ready  to  cut  several  times  the  next  year.  If  there  is 
no  sale  for  Lucerne  as  green  fodder,  which  there  is  not  in  some  districts,  then 
plough  and  sow  the  Oat  eddish  next  q>ring  with  four  bashels  of  early  field  Peas 
per  acre,  drilled  14  inches  apart,  and  sow  behind  the  drill  tiie  same  dressing  as 
above  stated  and  harrow  in ;  the  land  will  then,  if  clean,  be  In  good  order  for  a 
OK^  of  Wheat  or  Barley.  The  next  year,  if  not  clean,  make  an  aatamn  fallow 
after  the  Peas  axe  off. 


HBTEOROLOGIOAL  OBSBBYATIONS. 

Camdmh  Bquabk,  Lohdox. 
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RBMABEB. 
17th.— On  the  whole  fine  and  bright,  but  doady  at  times. 
18th.— Bright  and  fine  in  the  morning,  afternoon  rather  cloudy. 
19th.— Wet  all  day,  dry  evening. 
20th.— Heavy  rain  early,  doll  doady  day,  but  with  some  sunshine  in  mom'ng 

and  a  little  lain  in  afternoon. 
Slst.— Bull  showery  morning,  fair  afternoon  with  some  sunshine,  fine  cTening. 
SSnd.— Fine  sunshiny  day. 
SSrd.— Fine,  but  rather  foggy  all  day. 

▲  rather  changeable  week.  Temperatare  rather  above  that  of  the  preceding 
week*  bat  stiU  aUghily  below  the  average.  Pressore  also  slightly  above  that  of 
the  preceding  week.— a.  J.  SmoNS. 
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PLANTS  FOR  MOIST  POSlTIOUa 

H  fonner  notes  I  described  mj  method  of  making 
a  bog  garden,  I  now  porpose  noticing  a  few 
nsefol  plants  soitable  for  sncb  a  position.    It 
most  be  nnderstood  tbat  a  thoronghl;  made 
'  bog  garden  admits  all  moistare- loving  plants  ; 

'  tbOB  a  great  variety  can  b«  grown.    By  vaij' 

the  height  of  the  soil  above  the  general  level  snch 
its  as  Androsace  cames,  A.  Laggeri,  Honstonia 
a,  and  some  of  the  better  alpine  Primnlaa,  can  be 
BDiiea  with  a  moist  but  well-drained  position,  as  can 
also  Oentiana  bavarica  with  a  swampy  one.  Those  who  have 
Been  Hr.  Whitehead's  famoos  garden  at  Bickley,  Kent,  can 
testify  to  this.  I  have  never  seen  Lobelia  folgens  in  anch 
magnificent  condition  as  in  a  wet  pea^  bog,  where  its  noble 
branched  spikes  exceeded  6  feet  in  height.  A  moist  bnt  well- 
dnioed  position  suits  Allinm  pedemontaoDm  better  than  any. 
It  is  desirable  that  it  sbonid  be  planted  so  that  its  heads  of 
pnrple-bloe  pendant  Bowers  conld  be  seen  on  a  level  with  the 
eye.  I  have  tried  this  plan,  bnt  have  not  been  very  sncceasf  ul. 
Planted  on  elevated  or  dry  positions  they  are  aftected  by  short 
Beasons  of  dronght  in  early  spring.  Watering  wilt  not  com- 
pensate for  insufficient  rain,  and  I  have  in  my  mind  a  case  of 
planting  on  a  ledge,  when  injnry  resulted  which  took  more 
tban  two  years  to  rectify.  It  is  a  rare  and  meet  desirable 
plant,  and  the  beet  of  all  the  Qarlice  known  to  me.  Seeds  are 
very  slow  to  germinate,  and  are  better  kept  in  a  cool  frame 
until  they  do.  It  scarcely  admits  of  division,  and  needs  care- 
fnl  watching,  as  garden  pests,  especially  sings, are  fond  of  it. 
It  is  qnite  hardy,  and  fnlly  repays  any  attention  given  it. 

Borne  of  the  better  alpine  Anemones  will  probably  find  a 
better  and  more  comfortable  home  in  a  well-drained  part  of 
tlie  bog  than  any  other  poeition.  No  doubt  Uiey  are  more  in 
character  planted  in  somewhat  elevated  fiaanree,  but  the  ques- 
tion gardeners  in  this  country  have  to  consider  is.  Will  they 
grow  there  ?  We  have  no  melting  snows  to  keep  the  higher 
alpines  m(»Bt  and  cool.  Bock  gardens  seldom  receive  a  top- 
dressing  of  leaf  soil,  peat,  or  other  decayed  vegetables,  how- 
everoften  theneceedtyof  doingthissnggestsitself.  Probably 
oar  ideas  of  neatness  in  this  as  often  in  other  matters  prevent 
it,  and  it  is  in  consideration  of  the  vast  amount  of  decayed 
v^etable  matter— yearly  top-dressings,  so  to  speak — which 
supports  mountain  plant  life  that  I  recommend  the  cnltnre  of 
alpine  Anemones  in  the  drier  parts  of  the  bog  garden.  To 
impart  a  general  porosity  or  sweetness  to  the  soil  broken  stone 
may  be  used.  Besides  the  above-mentioned,  the  following  snd 
almost  any  other  dwarf  Anemones  may  be  grown  nnder  condi- 
tions as  above  described.    A.  narcissiflora,  a  species  producing 


branched  leafy  umbels  of  proportionately  large  white  globular 
flowers  from  amongst  pedate,  haiiy,  radical  leaves,  is  a  most 
desirable  acquisition,  but  difficnlt  to  increase,  seldom  producing 
more  than  a  single  crown.  Seed  of  this  will  sometimes  be  in 
the  pans  for  three  years  before  germination.  I  have  never 
been  able  to  raise  more  than  a  single  plant  from  hundreds  of 
mods,  and  my  impression  is  that  the  seed  ought  to  be  sown  as 
soon  as  gathered.  This  is  not  a  bnlbons  or  taberoos- rooted 
epeciee,  but  one  which  dies  back  to  an  enormous  crown,  in 
which  are  contamed  all  the  essentials  for  next  year's  growth 
and  flowering. 

Anemone  alpina  var.  sulphnrea,  tliongh  not  bo  fastidions  as 
the  Siberian  or  Narcissus-flowered  species,  is,  perhsps,  nowhere 
seen  to  such  advantage  as  planted  in  shaly  peat.  I  believe, 
however,  that  in  the  more  salubrious  climate  of  the  western 
counties  it  does  not  need  very  consideiable  attention.  On  the 
eastern  shores  an  almost  yearly  period  of  drought  in  spring 
time  has  to  be  taken  into  account.  In  May,  sometimes  earlier, 
large  Bolphni-coloured  flowers  are  produced,  subtended  by  pin- 
nately  divided  almost  Fern-like  leaves.  In  age  a  semi-woody 
Tootstock  developes  above  ground,  which  needs  earthing-up 
with  peaty  soil  and  small  stones.  This,  together  with  the 
vernal  species,  the  Pasque-flower — in  fact  all  which  form  this 
woody  rootstock,' delight  in  having  their  roots  along  the  face 
of  some  stone  or  boulder  for  instance ;  snd  to  meet  their  re- 
quirements in  this  way  stones  may  be  placed  1  foot  or  so 
beneath  the  surface  before  planting.  Seeds  sown  in  antnmn 
should  germinate  the  following  spring.  I  have  seen  a  very 
good  patch  of  A.  thalictroides  which  came  from  an  undeni- 
able source,  bnt  can  only  describe  it  as  a  bracteated  and  very 
pretty  form  of  the  common  Wood  Anemone.  Another  neat 
little  species  in  the  way  of  A.  nemorosa,  coming  from  Colum- 
bia, named  A.  deltoidea,  might  be  added  to  the  list.  For  this 
a  little  shade  is  essential. 

Aeteis  furnish  few  species  worth  growing  in  the  peat  bog ; 
only  one  oocure  to  me  now,  A.  confertns.  I  have  searched  for 
some  record  of  it,  but  have  been  unable  to  Qnd  any.  It  came 
to  ns  from  the  Rev.  Harpnr- Crewe,  so  there  can  be  little  doubt 
about  the  correctnees  of  its  name.  It  is  a  very  stout-growing 
species,  answering  well  to  its  specific  title,  being  very  compact ; 
attains  the  height  of  6  feet  in  the  wettest  parts,  and  Is  very 
showy,  having  flower-heads  individually  of  the  type  of  A.Ghap- 
mani.  Astrantia  camiolica  woold  make  a  capital  companion 
to  the  latter.  It  is  never  seen  so  much  to  advantage  in  any 
other  part  of  the  garden.  Its  light  rosy  heads  are  produced 
in  umbellate  fashion,  subtended.by  leafy  bracts. 

Epigna  repens,  the  New  England  Mayflower,  ought  to  be  in 
every  good  garden.  Its  culture  is  not  difficult ;  all  that  is 
needed  is  ssndy  peat,  good  drainage,  never  being  allowed  to  be- 
come dry  on  the  surface.  When  its  little  bunches  of  Stepha- 
notis-like  flowers  expand  a  handlight,  whitewashed  inside,  onght 
to  be  placed  over  it  as  protection  from  frost.  In  the  moister 
parts  of  the  hog  it  grows  luxuriantly,  increases  rapidly,  and  is 
qnite  an  attractive  plant.  Being  a  member  of  the  Lily  family 
it  dies  back  in  antnmn  to  a  bulb-like  crown.  A  fine  larger- 
growing  plant  is  Camassia  esculents.  This  is  also  a  border 
plant,  bnt  is  better  seen  in  the  bog.  It  is  a  true  bnlbons 
plant,  bearing  fine  spikes  of  blue  upwards  of  2  feet  high.  Chry- 
Bosplenium  altemifolinm,  though  a  common  plant,  is  generally 
admired  by  all  visitois.  Nothing  surpasses  it  as  a  carpeting 
for  larger  plants.    It  will  grow  in  the  swampiest  parts,  and 
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blooms  from  early  spriDg  until  autumn.  Anothw  useful  plant, 
giving  no  trouble  wnatever,  though  only  a  biennial,  as  it  sows 
Itself  so  freely,  is  Glaytonia  sibenca ;  there  is  only  the  danger 
of  getting  too  much  of  it.  Some  who  saw  it  as  grown  in  one 
of  the  yery  best  bog  c^ardens  in  this  countiy  admitted  never 
having  recognised  its  beauty  so  fully  before.  In  this  case  it 
had  strayed  away  from  its  first  habitation  amongjit  a  rather 
dense  carpet  of  the  lovely  Equisetum  Drummondi,  its  stars  of 
lovely  rose  alone  peeping  through  here  and  there  in  patches. 
Comarum  palustre,  or  Potentilla  Comarum,  need  only  be  men- 
tioned as  a  Strawberry-like  British  plant  for  the  wettest  parts. 

If  any  low  bush  or  trailing  shrubs  be  wanted  the  Daphnes 
will  furnish  some  of  the  most  easily  adapted.  In  planting 
trailing  species,  either  D.  Cneorum  or  D.  rupestre — relatives, 
the  latter  being  rarer — a  good  plan  to  adopt  is  to  just  cover  the 
bottom  of  a  boulder ;  place  your  plant  to  hang  over  this  to 
south,  east,  or  west,  and  back  the  bare  stems,  if  any,  with 
another  large  stone,  filling  the  intervening  space  with  peat  and 
stones.    Daphnes  do  not  like  limestone. 

All  the  American  Cowslips  are  at  home  in  well-drained  peat 
The  varieties  of  D.  Meadia  do  almost  anywhere,  but  D.  Jeffrey- 
anum  and  D.  integrifolium  nowhere  so  well  as  in  peaty  soil 
with  stones.  Erpetion  reniforme,  the  New  Holland  Violet,  is, 
as  generally  grown  on  the  rock  garden,  only  an  annual ;  but 
in  a  shady  position  amongst  stony  peat  it  becomes  so  much  a 
perennial  that  at  least  a  patch  may  be  preserved  for  a  very 
considerable  time.  Its  seeds  are  carried  about,  and  it  appears 
in  various  places  away  from  the  parent  patch,  but  in  the  case 
of  such  a  lovely  little  plant  that  is  not  objectionable.  The 
Dog's-tooth  Violets,  especially  the  better  kinds,  are  at  home  in 
company  with  the  Erpetion ;  like  it  they  grow  in  any  moist 
well-drained  soil.  It  is  generally  noticed  amongst  growers  of 
these  special  kinds — to  wit  D.  americanum,  D.  albidum,  D.  gi- 

ganteum  var.  grandiflorum,  and  D.  grandiflorum  (the  lovely 
warf  twin-flowered  species),  that  planted  amongst  ordinary 
alpines  they  yearly  dwindle  away  both  in  quality  and  numbers  ; 
the  reverse,  however,  is  the  case  in  the  bog.  Qagea  lutea,  a 
British  plant,  if  allowed  to  ramble  about — a  curious  thing  tor 
a  bulbous  plant  to  do — ^is  quite  an  interesting  acquisition.  The 
habit  and  character  reminds  me  of  Omithogalum  umbellatum, 
the  flowers  opening  and  closing  with  the  sun,  but  they  are 
yellow. 

It  will  be  seen  from  the  above  that  my  idea  of  a  bog  is  the 
inclusion  of  all,  or  nearly  all,  plants  of  merit  which  prefer  a 
moist  situation,  whether  well  drained  or  swampy,  and  which 
prefer  peaty  soil  in  this  part  of  the  garden.  To  meet  the 
various  requirements  soil  and  position  can  be  easily  altered  in 
all  the  cases  I  have  mentioned.  I  am  writing  principally  for 
residents  of  the  drier  east  coast,  where  my  experience  has 
generally  been  gained.  I  intend  giving  some  further  notes 
upon  suitable  plants  for  the  bog  ganiea. — H.  B. 


MUSHROOMS  FOR  THE  MILLION. 

MABKETINa  THE   CHOPS -PUNNETS. 
(  Continued  from  pago  B17,) 

Ab  preTionsly  observed  Mushrooms  are  packed  in 
punnets,  and  a  few  particulars  relative  to  these  articles 
that  are  sold  by  millions  annually  at  such  a  cheap 
rate  will  not  be  uninteresting,  bvt,  on  the  contrary, 
may  be  serviceable  to  many  readers  of  this  treatise. 
Vast  numbers  of  gardeners  even  know  little  or  nothing 
about  the  manufacture  of  the  small,  handy,  and  cheap 
chip  punnets  that  are  seen  in  nearly  every  green- 
grocer's shop  and  fruiterer's  window ;  and  if  they  were 
asked  where  they  could  he  obtained,  and  at  what 
price,  it  is  certain  that  not  one  in  twenty  would  be 
able  to  give  an  accurate  reply.  This  being  so,  and 
the  statement  cannot  be  controverted,  the  need  of  in- 
formation on  the  matter  becomes  apparent.  Among 
other  places  where  these  useful  articles — ^indeed  indis- 
pensable to  the  Mushroom  grower — are  made,  Brentford 
and  Hammersmith  must  be  named  as  **  seats  of  manu- 


facture," and  it  appears  as  natural  for  the  industrial 
population,  the  old  and  young  of  both  sexes,  to  make 
them  there  as  it  is  for  fowls  to  scratch  in  seed  beds  or 
boys  to  take  Apples  when  they  are  offered,  or  when 
"nobody  is  looking"  It  is  only  by  much  practice 
and  dexterity  that  the  thick  shavings  can  be  so  deftly 
worked  into  baskets,  as,  when  sold  at  the  current  rates, 
to  leave  a  margin  of  profit  behind  them.  Many,  how- 
ever, are  made  in  the  evening  after  the  regular  labour 
of  the  day  has  ended,  and  thus  odd  moments  are  com- 
mendably  turned  to  account,  while  children  are  taught 
habits  of  industry  and  are  content  to  earn  a  few  pence 
at  the  work  in  question.  Thus  it  is  that  the  punnets 
cost  so  little  as  often  to  be  given  away  with  fruit  that 
is  sold  in  them.  But  they  are  not  quite  given  away 
with  Mushrooms,  as  it  is  the  practice  in  weighing 
them  into  pounds  to  throw  a  punnet  into  the  scale  and 
not  on  the  side  containing  the  weights ;  still,  if  the 
scales  were  balanced  with  the  greatest  exactitude,  the 
purchaser  would  not  give  more  than  a  farthing  for  a 
punnet,  and  it  is  worth  that  for  the  convenience  of 
carrying  the  Mushrooms  home,  apart  from  any  use  to 
which  it  maybe  applied  afterwards.  But  in  practice 
the  weighing  cannot  be  done  with  such  great  nicety, 
and  as  the  "  draw  "  of  the  scale  is  always  in  favour  of 
the  purchaser  he  practically  getsHiis  little  basket  for 
nothing.  They  are  sold  in  rolls  of  three  dozens,  as  repre- 
sented in  the  annexed  sketch  (fig.  62),  which  also  affords 
an  idea  of  the  number  required  and  used  in  a  Mush- 
room-growing establishment.  They  are  employed  in 
three  different  sizes — ^namely,  for  "  buttons,"  6  inches 
in  diameter  and  8j^  inches  deep,  and  known  as  **  deep 
pounds ;"  for  "  cups,"  6^  inches  in  diameter  and 
2  inches  deep,  known  as  ^*  flat  pounds ;"  and  for 
broilers,  5]^  inches  across  and  an  inch  deep,  sold  as 
<<  halves."  The  price  of  course  varies  with  the  size, 
deep  pounds  and  flat  pounds  being  usually  obtainable 
for  6«.,  and  halves  4«.  per  gross.  With  the  object 
of  rendering  these  notes  substantially  usefa^  it  may  be 
stated  that  the  stock  from  which  the  figure  was  pre- 
pared was  obtained  at  the  prices  quoted  from  Mr. 
P.  Micholls,  877,  Goldhawk  Road,  Hammersmith.  It 
may  be  that  other  makers  may  sell  them  even  cheaper, 
and  if  so  they  need  have  no  difficulty  in  making  the 
facts  known ;  in  the  meantime  Mr.  NichoUs  will  pre- 
sumably not  seriously  object  to  the  mention  of  his 
name  in  connection  with  this  apparently  simple  yet 
certainly  not  unimportant  subject,  for  the  question  of 
punnets  is  one  of  the  essentials  in  the  industry  of 
Mushroom-growing  for  market  purposes. 

PACKING   MUSHEOOMS. 

When  large  quantities  are  gathered  it  is  customary 
for  two  men  to  be  engaged  in  weighing  and  packing — 
one  sorts  them  from  the  hampers,  quickly  divests  them 
of  any  loose  particles  of  soil  or  manure  from  the  tops 
or  roots,  and  weighs  them  into  pounds;  the  other  places 
them  in  the  punnets  and  ties  them  down.  Packing 
must  be  neatly  done,  as  a  little  care  in  this  respect 
adds  materially  to  the  saleable  value  of  the  stock,  while 
scarcely  any  more  time  is  incurred  in  the  process  than 
by  doing  the  work  roughly  and  without  thonght.  It  is 
not  the  habit  of  experienced  growers  of  garden  produce 
for  the  London  market  to  place  the  best  samples  at 
the  bottom.  If  the  produce  is  good  all  through,  as 
it  ought  to  be  and  often  is,  still  care  is  exercised  to 
select  either  fruit  or  Mushrooms  of  uniform  size  for 
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the  uppermost  layer.  It  is  from  this  practice  that  the 
very  expresBive  word  "  topper  "  originated  as  denoting 
anything  of  exceptional  merit ;  and  though  the  term  is 
perhaps  not  foond  in  all  dictionaries  it  ia  much  more 
than  a  provincialism,  as  it  is  videly  used  and  well 
onderatobd  over  the  greater  part  of  the  conntry.  In 
packing  Mushrooms,  &en,  do  not  forget  the  "toppers," 


ns.  il.— Piumtl& 
bnt  let  the  work  when  done  appear  as  represented  in  the 
flgnrea  on  pages  216,  217.  Provided  the  whole  produce 
is  saleable,  as  it  onght  to  be,  and  must  be  if  a  vendor 
is  to  maintain  a  positioD,  there  ia  no  more  deception 
in  arranging  the  Bpecimens  neatly  and  attractively  than 
there  is  dressing  a  horse  for  the  fair,  or  legs  of  mutton 
or  ponltry  for  the  market.  Bnt  all  must  be  done  fairly 
and  honestly.  The  man  who  fails  in  this  respect  by 
hiding  nnsaleable  prodnce  will  sooner  or  later  be  in* 
evitably  ehmmed — unable  to  dispoae  of  whatever  he  has 
to  sell,  and  serve  liTTn  right.  The  best  of  garden  pro- 
dace  may  be  serionaly  deteriorated,  becanse  made  more 
or  less  unsightly  by  rough  usage  and  defective  packing. 
In  foet,  it  may  be  stat^  without  hesitation  that  hun- 
dreds of  pounds  are  lost  annaaUy  by  want  of  care  in 
tliis  respect,  and  vendors  are  disappointed  while  par- 
chasers  are  dissatisfied.  It  becomes  necessary,  there- 
fore, to  emphasise  the  importance  of  placing  whatever 
is  good  in  the  market  in  the  beat  manner,  inclading 
Uushrooms,  as  by  thia  courae  purchasers  are  attracted, 
whereas  by  the  opposite  habit  of  careless  preparation 
and  arr^^ement  they  are  certainly  repelled. 

PACEINQ  THE  PUNNBTS. 
After  the  Mushrooms  are  papered  neatly  and  aecored 
with  raffia,  which  is  the  beat  and  cheapest  tying  ma- 
terial, the  punnets  are  packed  in  light  yet  sufficiently 
strong  boxes,  such  as  anyone  can  make  who  can  use 
a  saw,  hammer,  and  nails,  appearance  here  being  of 
little  moment.  Neither  is  it  material  that  the  boxes 
be  of  a  particular  size ;  still,  it  may  be  submitted  that 
those  of  the  following  dimensions  are  fonnd  convenient 


for  moving  and  arranging  in  vans  without  loss  of  space 
— 8  feet  2  inches  long,  1  foot  11  inches  mde,  and  1  foot 
4  inches  deep,  an  in^  batten  being  nailed  across  the 
inside  of  each  end  8  inches  from  the  bottom.  This  is 
for  snpportmg  a  fioor  or  shelf  after  the  bottom  of  the 
box  has  been  occupied  with  pnnnets.  From  fifty-aix 
to  sixty  punnets  can  be  accommodated  in  what  may 
be  termed  the  two  layers  in  a  box  of  this  kind ;  and  a 
little  clean  hay  being  used  if  needed  for  making  the 
pnnnets  firm,  with  a  few  strips  of  deal  tacked  across 
the  top  for  protection,  the  produce  may  be  sent  any 
reasonable  distance  without  fear  of  injury.  Salesmen 
in  London  are  glad  to  dispose  of  good  Mushrooms,  and 
the  leading  greengrocers  in  the  large  provincial  cities 
and  towns  can  rarely  obtain  sufficient  to  meet  the 
demands  that  already  vxiat,  while  if  the  supply  were 
greater  a  further  demand  would  without  doubt  be 
created.  But  if  by  chance  the  supply  should  be  ex- 
cessive, of  which  t^e  probability  is  extremely  remote, 
even  then  the  successful  cultivator  can  not  omy  ensure 
himself  against  loss,  hut  can  reaUse  a  &ir  profit  by  the 
manu&cture  of  ketchup — pore,  honest,  genuine,  un- 
adulterated ketchup.  This  is  always  in  demand,  and  it 
is  not  generally  biown  that  Mushroom-growing  well 
conducted  on  the  system  described  is  lucrative,  even  if 
the  whole  produce  is  what  may  be  termed  "  melted 
down  "  into  this  favourite  condiment. 

CONCLUSION. 
In  the  preparation  of  this  treatise,  which  in  its 
serial  form  now  terminates,  endeavour  has  been  made 
to  give  the  several  details  of  culture  by  which  alone 
BUccesB  can  be  achieved.  Trivial  some  points  may 
appear  to  the  uninitiated,  but  the  experienced  cul- 
tivator will  recognise  their  importance.  It  ia  by 
attention  to  small  mattera  that  great  results  are  ac- 
compliahed,  and  the  advice  that  was  given  to  the 
writer  many  yeara  ago  by  one  of  the  greatest  and  best 


Fig.  it.— Paddng  Uuihroomi  (oi  muket, 

of  men  in  the  ranks  of  horticulture,  and  found  useful, 
indeed  most  valuable,  may  not  inappropriately  be 
given  to  others,  as,  to  the  yoong  especially,  it  may 
prove  useful  too.  "  In  whatever  yon  do,"  said  Mr. 
G.  W.  Johnson,  the  founder  and  late  Co-Editor  of  the 
Journal  of  Horticulture,  "  either  in  writiuR  or  working, 
do  not  ignore  the  simplicities  that  bear  on  your  objoct, 


1 


but  attend  to  what  are  termed  small  matters  and 
master  them.  ...  'I  promote/  said  Napoleon,  '  the 
man  who  is  capable  of  utilising  small  details;  any 
elephant  can  lift  a  hundredweight,  few  can  pick  up  a 
pin.' "  Let  that  advice  be  followed,  and  the  sentiment 
be  remembered  by  all  who  wish  to  excel ;  it  applies 
strictly  to  the  subject  in  question.  Master  the  small 
matters,  and  what  is  truly  great  will  be  attained — 
success. — J.  Wbioht. 

P.S. — ^By  special  request  the  above  treatise,  with  such 
additions  as  will  be  appropriate,  will  be  embodied  in  a 
pamphlet.  This  will  be  published  at  the  lowest  pos- 
sible cost  consistently  with  defraying  the  expenses  of 
publication,  remuneration  being  neither  sought  for  nor 
expected,  ihe  sole  object  being  to  place  sound  infor- 
mation on  an  important  subjeol  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  are  in  a  position  to  turn  the  plain  teaching  to 
profitable  account. — J.  W. 


STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

Stbawbebbt  plants  ahonld  now  ba^e  their  crowns  laree  and 
plnmp,  the  pota  being  well  filled  with  roots.  Bat  mnoli  may 
yet  be  done  in  farthering  their  deTclopment,  and  careful  cultiya- 
tion  daring  the  next  month  is  as  important  as  in  any  preyioos 
period.  The  freedom  with  which  the  Strawberry  fraits  in  pots 
often  caases  these  plants  to  be  neglected  after  they  have  attamed 
a  fair  size.  Often  large  plants  prematurely  developed  are  not  so 
good  as  thoee  of  a  similler  size  with  thoroughly  ripened  crowns. 
The  plants  daring  the  whole  season  should  be  placed  so  that  they 
are  freely  exposed  to  light  and  sunshine ;  at  Sie  same  time  weak 
stimulants  may  be  given  each  time  the  pluits  require  water. 
Stimulants  are  often  given  too  early  in  the  season  whUe  the 
plants  have  ample  food  in  their  pots  if  a  good  compost  was  em- 
ployed, yet  in  autumn  they  are  neglected  when  they  most  need 
attention.  It  is  from  this  time  onwards  that  feeding  is  of  the 
greatest  importance,  when  the  pots  are  or  should  be  well  filled 
with  active  roots. 

To  satisfy  myself  as  to  the  importance  of  liberal  feeding 
these  plants  until  thoroagfaly  matured,  I  took  two  batches  of 
plants  of  the  same  variety,  equal  in  every  respect  as  far  as 
appearance  when  selected.  One  lot  was  watered  well  and  as 
frequently  as  required  with  clear  water,  while  the  other  batch 
was  suppled  with  weak  guano  water  every  time  watering  was 
necessary.  At  the  end  of  the  season  the  latter  batch  had  a  little 
the  finest  crowns.  In  spring  the  treatment  of  the  two  batches 
was  exactly  the  same,  but  those  supplied  with  stimulants  had 
flower-stems  very  much  stronger  than  the  other  plants,  and  the 
difference  in  the  size  of  the  fruit  was  equally  conspicuous.  Our 
plants  were  layered  in  their  fruiting  pots  early ;  they  grew 
rapidly  without  a  check,  well  filled  the  pots  with  roots,  and  liberal 
feeding  has  been  practised  for  some  time.  This  has  been  the 
most  sunless  season  I  have  experienced  since  I  took  oblige  of  the 
gardens  here.  Rain  fell  so  frequently  that  at  one  time  before  the 
pots  were  full  of  roots  we  feared  the  soil  would  be  saturated.  In 
spite  of  the  weather,  however,  the  plants  are  now  of  a  large  size, 
with  weU-developed  crowns  and  abundance  of  roots — in  fact,  so 
fuU  that  with  the  majority  of  the  plants  it  is  impossible  to  dis- 
cern the  drainage  at  the  bottom. 

Those  layered  first  and  kept  in  5-inch  pots  are  in  a  well- 
ripened  condition,  and  already  showing  signs  of  rest  But  those 
in  pots  of  a  larger  size  are  not  so  forws^,  altiiough  some  of  them 
were  layered  at  the  same  time.  I  have  always  been  able  to  pro- 
duce fruit  earlier  and  better  from  plants  confined  at  their  roots 
early  in  the  season.  When  in  large  pots  they  continue  growing 
for  several  weeks  longer  in  the  season.  To  bring  these  plants 
into  a  resting  state  by  drying  them  at  the  roots  and  placing  them 
under  glass  as  practised  in  some  gardens  is  a  great  mistake.  How 
can  plants  be  expected  to  fruit  and  do  well  when  forced  to  rest 
while  tbeir  growth  is  not  mature  7  To  place  them  under  cover 
for  the  purpose  of  sheltering  them  from  autumn  rains  is  a  dis- 
adv8;ntage  rather  than  otherwise.  The  protection  of  glass  is  not 
needed  for  Strawberries,  as  it  only  induces  them  to  keep  moving 
slowly  until  late  in  the  autumn.  Cold  induces  complete  rest 
sooner  and  more  naturally  than  any  artificial  treatment  A  few 
sharp  frosts  are  very  beneficial  to  those  plants  required  for  early 
forcing,  and  the  plants  start  with  greater  freedom  and  vigour  into 
growth  when  introduced  into  the  foreing  house  or  pit    I  used 


to  fill  shelves  in  my  early  Peach  house  when  closing  it  for  forcing, 
but  have  discontinued  the  practice,  as  the  plants  are  better  out- 
side for  the  three  weeks  or  a  monUi  before  fire  heat  is  applied. 
Forcing  here  is  commenced  gently  when  the  Strawberry  plants 
are  introduced,  and  we  can  gather  earlier  under  this  system  than 
by  placing  them  under  glass  early  in  November.  The  change 
from  the  cold  and  complete  rest  they  enjoy  outside  to  Uie  gentie 
warmth  of  any  house  in  which  they  are  to  be  started  soon  starts 
them.  But  the  secret  of  early  foreing  is,  early  runners  to  com- 
mence with,  early  matured  growth,  which  can  only  be  obtained 
by  employing  email  pots  in  a  wet  locality,  and  early  rest — 
W.  Babdmet. 

SINGLE  DAFFODILS. 

Daffodils  have  already  begun  to  pat  out  new  roots  in  pn- 
paration  for  their  spring  flowing,  and  will  continue  in  active 
growth  all  winter,  so  that  the  best  time  for  dividing  and  trans- 
planting them  is  already  past ;  but  as  many  gardeners  have  not 
yet  ordered  their  bulbs  for  spring  flowering  it  may  not  be  too  late 
to  say  a  few  words  about  them.  The  single  kinds  are  most  in 
favour  now.  Some  of  the  more  elaborate  bulb  catalogues  offer  a 
list  of  them  quite  perplexing  from  its  length,  and  it  beoomes  more 
difficult  every  year  for  beginners  to  make  a  selection.  We  flnd 
them  offered  at  all  prices,  from  6«.  or  more  to  2d,  or  3d,  each,  and 
some  of  the  best  are  to  be  found  amongst  the  cheapest. 

The  genus  Nareissus  may  be  divided  for  convenience  into  five 
sections,  though  the  limits  of  each  section  are  by  no  means  defi- 
nitely marked.  They  are,  first,  the  Daffodils  proper,  called 
pseudO'Naroissns  or  False  Nareissus,  because  they  wrongly  claim 
to  be  the  flower  into  which  the  youth  Nareissus,  who  died  of 
admiring  himself,  was  fkbled  to  have  been  transformed.  Of  this 
section  the  common  single  wild  Daffodil  of  our  meadows  and 
orchards  is  taken  as  the  type.  The  second  section  is  the  N.  in- 
comparabilis,  the  Nonsuch  or  Nonpareil  Daffodil,  with  a  broad 
open  flower  and  shallow  crown,  olT  which  there  are  now  a  very 
large  number  of  varieties,  both  double  and  single,  though  scarcely 
one  of  them  is  handsomer  than  the  old  type  of  the  section  with 
yellow  petals  and  rich  orange-coloured  crown,  of  which  the  origin 
is  unknown.  Next  comes  the  Jonquil  section,  the  name  of  which 
is  derived  from  the  French  form  of  the  Latin  word  junciUtu,  a 
little  Rush,  because  many  of  them  have  Bush-Uke  leaves.  The 
type  of  this  section  is  N.  odoras,  the  large  Oampemelle  Jonquil. 
The  fourth  section  comprises  Nareissus  proper,  or  Poet*s  Narcissus, 
which  passes  through  the  well-known  form  N.  biflorus  into  the 
many-flowered  section—the  Polyanthus-Nareissus,  called  by  Lin- 
naeus N.  Tazetta,  a  class  which  contains  florists*  or  local  varieties 
of  perhaps  older  standing  than  those  of  any  other  section.  It  is 
of  the  first  section,  or  the  Daffodils  proper,  and  of  the  single 
forms  of  them,  that  it  is  proposed  to  speak  more  particulariy  in 
these  notes. 

It  is  very  difficult,  and  botanists  almost  despair  of  being  able,  to 
deflne  accurately  the  limits  of  the  different  species  of  the  genus 
Nareissus.  Some  treat  of  the  Daffodils  proper  as  if  ^ey  all 
belonged  to  one  species,  of  which,  as  I  said  above,  the  type  is 
N.  pseudo-Naroissus,  the  common  wild  Daffodil ;  but  &m  a 
gardening  point  of  view  the  forms  of  the  species  are  so  very  dis- 
tinct as  to  make  their  specific  distinctions  a  matter  of  little  im- 
portance to  gardeners.  In  catalogues  they  are .  often  classed  as 
the  *'Ajax  "  section,  as  a  writer  on  the  genus  at  the  beginning  of 
the  century  distinguished  the  members  of  it  by  the  names  of  the 
Homeric  heroes.  It  is  also  called  the  "  Trumpet "  section,  from 
the  trumpet-like  form  of  the  central  tube.  The  number  of  varie- 
ties in  this  section  is  now  very  large,  and  as  they  are  the  hand- 
somest of  the  tribe  I  propose  to  mention  separately  about  ten  of 
the  single  varieties,  including  those  most  distinct  from  one  another 
in  form  and  colour,  and  selecting  those  which  may  be  bought 
from  any  large  bulb  shop  at  a  low  price — from  2d,  to  6d,  each.  I 
wiU  firet  mention  N.  Bulbocodium  (which  means  *'  bulb  with  a 
small  trumpet"),  the  Hoop-petticoat  Daffodil,  not  becaose  I  can 
give  much  hope  of  its  being  saccessfully  cultivated  as  a  perennial 
occupant  of  English  gardens,  but  because  it  is  so  pretty  and  may 
be  bought  so  cheaply  that  it  is  worth  trying;  It  is  peculiar  in  its 
requirements  of  soil  and  climate,  and  none  of  us  know  what  they 
are.  As  it  flourishes  well  in  some  parts  of  Northumberland  it 
cannot  be  cold  alone  which  causes  it  to  fail. 

The  others  I  shall  mention  as  nearly  as  I  can  in  the  order  in 
which  they  flower.  The  earliest  of  them  is  generally  N.  nanus, 
the  common  old  dwarf  Daffodil  of  gardens,  often  sold  under  the 
name  of  N.  minor,  which  begins  to  flower  soon  after  the  Snowdrops 
and  continues  a  long  time.  It  is  not  more  than  3  or  4  inches 
high,  and  should  be  planted  close  to  the  edge  of  the  bed.  In  good 
soil  it  increases  fast  Next  comes  N.  obvallaris,  the  Tenby  Daffo- 
dil, which  has  been  established  abundantiy  in  some  meadows  near 
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Tt^nbj  for  manr  generations.  In  height  it  is  about  the  same  as 
the  common  doable  Daffodil,  in  colonr  nearly  nniform  dark 
yellow.  It  has  a  flower  of  great  substance,  which  lasts  for  a  long 
time,  sometimes  more  than  three  weeks.  In  mj  garden  it  in- 
creases fast,  flowers  freelj,  and  is  one  of  the  best  of  the  single 
Daffodils.  The  next  two,  N.  mazimns  and  N.  spmibs,  flower 
about  the  same  time— a  few  days  later  than  the  beginning  of 
Daffodils.  The  former  is  one  of  the  largest  in  flower  and  in 
height,  and  one  of  the  brightest  in  colonr,  being  of  a  very  rich 
golden  yellow,  elegant  in  form,  and  with  a  stalk  sometimes  8  feet 
nigh.  It  is  called  in  some  catalogues  N.  obyallaris  mazimus,  but  is 
imported  from  Holland  as  K.  mazimus.  K.  spurius  is  also  sold  as 
N.  Telamonius,  and  is  often  considered  to  be  the  single  form  of 
the  common  doable  Daffodil,  though  the  parentage  of  that  is 
nncertain. 

N.  bicolor  Horsfieldi  is  a  grand  Daffodil,  which  I  haye  selected 
as  the  representative  of  the  Daffodils  which  have  a  white  corolla 
round  a  yellow  tube,  because  it  is  the  most  vigoroas  as  well  as 
the  cheapest  of  the  section.  It  is  the  handsomest  Daffodil  in 
common  cultivation,  though  the  flower  does  not  last  so  long  as 
that  of  N.  mazimus.  N.  lorifolius,  having  a  bright  primrose 
corolla  round  a  tube  of  bright  yellow,  is  a  well-formed  and  fine 
flower,  and  is  intermediate  in  colour  between  N.  spurius  and 
N.  bicolor.  It  is  strong  in  growth  and  increases  fast.  The  last 
I  shall  mention  is  added  because  of  its  distinctness,  being  of  a 
nearly  uniform  cream  colour.  It  is  rather  dwarf  in  growth,  and 
has  not  the  vigour  of  the  others,  uor  does  it  increase  as  fast.  Still 
it  should  be  added  to  the  collection  I  have  named,  which  com- 
prises the  most  distinct  as  well  as  the  cheapest  single  Daffodils  to 
be  found  in  the  catalugues. 

There  are  several  points  of  importance  in  the  cultivation  of 
Daf^ils.  Those  purchased  should  be  obtained  as  soon  as  possible 
after  they  have  lost  their  leaves,  and  be  out  of  the  ground  as  short 
a  time  as  possible.  The  soil  for  Daffodils  cannot  l^  too  rich,  pro- 
vided it  is  of  good  substance.  It  is  well  not  only  to  miz  manure 
with  the  soil,  but  to  give  a  top-dressing  of  riddled  manure  just 
when  the  leaves  appear  above  ground,  and  again  when  the  flower- 
ing is  over.  The  soil  should  be  well  and  deeply  dug,  but  should 
not  be  left  too  loose  beneath  and  round  the  bulb,  but  be  pressed 
to  a  firm  consistency.  The  top  of  the  bulb  should  be  about 
6  inches  beneath  the  surface,  and  a  handful  of  coarse  sand  should 
surround  it.  A  position  sheltered  by  bushes  or  a  wall  from  the 
north-east  is;  best,  because  Daffodils  flower  at  a  time  when  east 
winds  prev&il,  and  the  delicate  white  calyz  of  such  kinds  as 
K.  Horsfieldi  is  easily  injured  by  a  combination  of  sun  and  parch- 
ing wind  after  frosty  nights.  Many  of  the  taller  kinds  require 
some  support,  and  it  is  better  to  arrange  sticks  in  a  triangle,  so  as 
to  make  a  cradle  with  tying  material,  than  to  tie  all  the  stalks  to 
one  upright  rod.  When  full  grown  the  leaves  may  be  tied  in  a 
bunch  to  save  untidiness,  but  should  on  no  account  be  removed 
until  quite  decayed.  The  bulbs  should  never  be  lifted  ezcept  to 
divide  them,  which  in  no  case  will  be  required  oftener  than  once 
in  three  years ;  and  they  should  be  then  moved  directly  the  leaves 
are  dead,  and  replanted  immediately. — G.  W.  DOD. 


FUCHSIA  RICABTONI. 


This  is  a  fine  old  plant,  and  flowers  with  such  profnsion  in 
autumn  that  it  should  have  a  place  in  every  garden.  Its  slender 
■hoots  laden  with  flowers  are  very  effective  when  arranged  with 
other  flowers  for  decorative  purposes.  When  planted  singly  in 
abrubbeiT  borders  it  brightens  them  wonderfully  at  this  season, 
but  its  effect  in  this  position  is  nothing  to  a  large  bed  planted  with 
it.  Where  a  garden  of  hardy  plants  is  required  gay  as  long  in 
autumn  as  possible,  one  or  more  beds  should  be  filled  with  this 
useful  old  plant.  It  contrasts  well  with  beds  of  Pentstemons,  An- 
tirrhinums, and  such  plants  that  fiower  profusely  in  late  autumn. 
The  growths  during  the  season  will  require  a  little  regulation,  but 
not  much.  Slightly  thinning  the  shoots  may  be  necessary,  and 
stopping  others  that  are  likely  to  outgrow  &eir  neighbours.  It 
is  easily  managed  when  grown  in  beds,  and  only  requires  to  be 
cut  dose  down  to  the  ground  annually  any  time  after  the  foliage 
and  fiowers  have  been  destroyed  by  frost.  Whole  beds  of  such 
plants  are  much  more  effective  than  a  miscellaneous  collection  of 
nardv  plants  filling  the  same  space,  some  of  them  always  being 
untidy. — B.  N. 

Wasps. — I  have  waited  till  the  end  of  September  to  record  the 
year's  experience  (in  this  difitricfc  at  least)  of  the  abundance  of  spring 
and  autumn  wasps.  In  the  spring  we  had  a  most  eztraordmary 
quantity.  Up  to  July  80th  we  had  a  few  about,  much  under  the 
average.  I  then  left  home  till  August  19th,  and  on  my  return  found 
more  than  I  had  left,  but  far  less  than  usual.    They  increased  some- 


what up  to  September  11th,  though  never  appearing  in  any  quantity. 
On  that  day  a  rain  of  thirty  honn  began,  and  since  then  I  have  seen 
scarcely  any.    So  much  for  a  heavy-land  country. — ^DuoKWiNa. 


THE  LONDON  PARKS. 

BATTERSEA. 


lTin>BNiABLT  this  is  One  of  the  most  popular  of  the  London  parks, 
as  it  is  the  most  diversified  both  in  what  may  be  termed  its  struo- 
tural  character  and  floral  embellishment.  Its  bold  shrub-olad  banks 
with  many  hues  of  foliage  not  only  form  a  fine  background  to  the 
flower  border  and  beds,  but  are  beautiful  in  themselves,  with  in  one 
part  their  carpet  of  Ivy  and  another  an  undergrowth  of  Ferns  dis- 
posed in  the  most  pleasmgly  natural  manner.  There  are  carpet  beds, 
but  not  in  great  numbers^  in  one  part ;  floral  panelling  in  another ; 
subtropical  groups  luxuriantly  picture^ue ;  long  stretches  of  herba- 
ceous borders  ;  deep  lawn  recesses  curvinginto  the  shrubs,  conduct- 
ing the  eye  to  some  fine  Musa  or  specimen  Palm,  with  ribbon  borders 
forming  bright  mar^s  to  the  shrubberies,  and  mixed  beds  of  flowers 
in  appropriate  positions  on  the  lawns. 

Many  visitors  reach  the  park  by  rail  from  Waterloo  to  the  Queen's 
Boad  station.  At  this,  the  east  entrance,  they  see  in  the  season  a 
fine  bed  of  Roses — the  old  Moss  and  Crimson  Bedder,  which  show  by 
their  health  that  these  are  good  *'  town  Bosea."  Now  the  bed,  with 
borders  stretching  on  either  hand,  are  brilliant  with  Galoeolarias — 
Gaines'  Yellow,  which  is  the  only  one  that  gives  satisfaction,  and 
hence  must  be  regarded  as  a  good  "town  Calceolaria."  But  the 
greater  number  of  sightseers  take  the  river  route,  and  enter  the 
grounds  from  the  park  pier.  They  there  at  the  outset  see  a  bright 
arrangement  of  flowers,  and  pass  on  into  the  centre  of  the  park — ^the 
subtropical  garden.  Perhaps  a  preferable  landing  place  is  the  rail- 
way pier,  as  the  park  is  then  entered  at  the  north-east  corner^  and  its 
whole  extent  can  be  traversed  without  the  necessity  of  gomg  over 
much  ground  twice. 

Turning  suddenly  to  the  left  on  entering  the  gates  the  wilderness 
is  first  passed  through.  At  the  very  approach,  however,  a  bird's-eye 
view  of  the  park  should  be  had  from  "Mount  Pleasant."  This 
eastern  walk  is  new,  and  in  the  spring  is  beautiful  by  the  fine  collec- 
tion of  flowering  shrubs,  while  dells  here  and  there  add  to  its  attrao- 
tiveness.  One  of  these  has  been  ffreatlv  admired  this  summer.  At 
the  base  of  a  weeping  Poplar  roots  nave  been  piled,  and  these  covered 
with  Clematis  Jackmani.  f^om  the  soil  that  was  added  the  common 
Bracken  sprung,  and  was  cherished.  This  has  formed  a  graceful 
margin  to  the  Clematis,  which  formed  a  Brobdignagian  bou(][uet 
fringed  with  this  handsome  Fern.  The  effect  waa  most  pleasmg. 
Other  deUs  of  hardy  Ferns,  the  green  and  variegated  Comfrey, 
Helianthemums,  Cistuses,  Pyracanthas,  Sedum  spectabile,  Coreop- 
sises, Tritomas,  Yincas  and  Ivies,  the  graceful  and  distinct  Tama- 
risk planted  on  the  banks  in  several,  overhanging  the  smaller  occu- 
pants, and  constituting  most  picturesque  and  tasteful  portions  of  Uie 
scenery.  Before  leavinp;  the  eastern  side  of  the  park  the  visitor  will 
notice  a  large  bed  of  smgle  Dahlias  bordered  with  a  very  handsome 
scarlet  Pentstemon,  which,  as  it  is  unnamed,  we  can  only  refer  to  as 
the  Batter&ea  Park  Scarletl  It  has  large  and  richly  coloured  flowers, 
which  are  produced  very  freely  and  continuously  over  a  consider- 
able period.  This,  with  puiple  and  rose-coloured  varieties,  both  of 
great  merit,  have  been  ootained  by  careful  selection,  and  are  now 
propagated  exclusively  for  this  park. 

Quitting  these  beds  the  visitor  should  proceed  towards  the  lake, 
taking  the  path  to  the  right  of  the  boating  station,  and  then  turn  to 
the  left ;  a  charming  walk  along  the  margin  of  the  lake  is  here  found, 
which  passes  the  "waterfall,"  the  "rocks,"  and  other  features  ox 
interest.  Indeed,  on  a  fine  day  this  is  the  most  attractive  walk  in 
the  park,  and  the  full  beauty  of  the  lake  can  be  admired  from  several 
points.  At  one  rather  prominent  comer  some  large  boulders  have 
been  covered  with  a  luxuriant  growth  of  Clematises,  Sweet  and 
Everlasting  Peas,  and  Tropseolum  perecpnum,  which  have  baen 
allowed  to  trail  and  twine  about  unrestrained.  The  combination  of 
rose,  white,  crimson,  and  purple  Pea  flowers,  with  rich  blue  Clematis 
and  bright  vellow  Trop«olum,  was  most  striking.  Nearer  the  sub- 
tropical garden  are  the  "  snow-clad  "  mounds  thickly  covered  with  the 
silvery  white  Antennaria  tomentosa,  at  the  base  being  a  dense  carpet- 
ing of  Leptinella  scariosa  and  the  dwarf  Pjrrethrum,  which  possesses 
what  the  ladies  term  a  "  dreadful "  name— t.a.,  Tchlhatchewi.  Both 
these,  however,  are  useful  little  plants  where  it  is  desired  to  cover  a 
bed  with  close  greenery  as  a  foundation :  but  they  do  not  appear  to 
have  been  tried  much  for  carpet  beds,  ana  it  is  doubtful  if  they  would 
equal  either  the  Gibraltar  Pennyroyal  or  the  Herniaria  for  that  pm> 
pose.  On  these  mounds  also  numerous  succulent  plants  impart  a 
distinctive  appearance  to  them,  large-growing  Crasaulas,  Portulacarias, 
Echeverias  of  the  metallica  type,  and  many  others  bein^  notable. 
A  few  yards  from  the  mouncte  are  two  carpet  beds  of  simple  yet 
striking  design.  One,  the  better  of  the  two,  has  a  ground  of  the  soft 
fgjtej  Sedum  acre  ele|[an8  edged  with  Echeveria  pumila  and  Ceras- 
tium  tomentoeum,  with  panels  of  Altemantheras.  The  centre  is 
A.  versicolor  ^ndis,  very  richly  coloured ;  and  in  others  of  irregular 
form  are  amabilis  latifolia,  amosna,  paronychioides  major,  and  aurea,  all 
being  of  excellent  colour,  and  contrasting  admirably  with  the  neutral 
Sedum.  The  bed  corresponding  to  this  has  a  rather  undue  pro- 
I>ortion  of  Gholden  Feather  as  a  groundwork,  with  Hesembryanthe- 


mum  ooxdifolinm  Tariegatnm,  in  which  are  panels  of  Altemanthera 
amosna  and  A.  paroDTchioides  major. 

Passiog  the  fernenes,  where  during  the  rammer  gracefal  Oyatheae, 
Dicksonias,  and  other  Tree  Feme  are  placed  in  company  with  smaller 
Ferns  and  fine-foliage  plants  in  a  shaded  reoess,  the  subtropical 
nrden  is  entered  on  the  north  side,  and  one  of  the  great  features  of 
Battersea  Park  is  at  once  in  view.  During  Julj,  August,  and  Sep- 
tember there  is  always  much  to  admire  in  this  department^  and  in 
favourable  seasons  like  the  present  the  beautj  continues  far  into 
October.  The  usual  occupants,  such  as  Palms,  Musas,  MonstenuL 
Wisandias,  Eicinu8.Canna8.and  Bolanums,  are  well  represented;  but 
by  far  the  most  Btriking  bed  of  this  kind  is  one  filled  with  Polymnia 
grandis.  This  plant  is  yery  useful  where  a  bold  effect  is  needed,  and 
might  well  be  more  generally  employed  than  it  is  at  present.  It  is 
suggestiye  of  the  large-growmg  Solanums  in  habit^  but  is  not  related 
to  uiem,  being  a  member  of  the  Composite  family.  It  is  of  yezy 
quick  growth^  attaining  a  height  of  6  or  6  feet,  and  bearing  large 
pinnately  divided  leaves  2  to  8  feet  long  and  about  2  feet  broad. 
The  Polymnia  and  Wigandia  are  two  of  the  most  imposing  plants  for 
a  subtropical  garden. 

Especially  deserving  of  notice  is  an  elliptical  bed  prettily  planted 
with  a  groundwork  of  the  varieeated  Vine  (Yitis  heterophylla),  from 
which  arise  numerous  healthy  plants  of  Qrevillea  robusta.  Around 
the  central  portion  is  a  neatly  trimmed  band  of  the  Golden  Honey- 
sucUe  (Lonioera  aureo-reticulata),  next  to  this  a  iMind  of  Alteman- 
thera  amabilis  latifolia  well  coloured,  followed  by  the  Golden  Spnrrey 
and  Sedum  acre  elegans.  Another  bed  of  distinot  design  is  of  oblong 
form,  having  circles  of  Hesembryanthemum  cordifolium  variegatum 
and  cedum  Lydium.  in  the  centre  of  the  former  being  sinele  plants 
of  Pincenectitia  tuoerculata  and  Dracsena  mar|[inata  ;  while  m  the 
Sedum  circles  Pandanus  Yeitchii  of  moderate  sue  is  planted.  The 
last-named  plant,  however,  is  not  quite  satisfactory,  as  after  it  has 
been  out  a  short  time  the  leaves  assume  an  unhealthy  yellowish 
tinge,  indicating  that  the  conditions  are  not  suitable  to  it.  Angles  of 
Sedum  dasyphyllum,  with  plants  of  Bochea  falcata  and  a  margin  of 
the  above-named  Sedum,  Golden  Feather,  S.  glancnin,  and  Echeverias 
complete  the  bed.  Two  circular  beds  nearly  opposite  the  above  are 
marked  by  very  pret^  carpet  designs.  One  has  a  scroll  of  Alter- 
nanthera  paronychioides  major  margined  with  Gulden  Feather  on  a 
ground  of  llentha  Pulegium  gibraltaricum,  the  outer  band  consisting 
of  Altemanthera  amoena,  with  angles  of  the  same.  In  the  other  bed 
is  a  central  cross  of  Altemanthera  anrea  edged  with  Lencophyton 
Brownii  on  a  ground  of  Mentha,  in  the  centre  of  the  cross  being  a 
quadran^lar  figure  of  Altemanthera  versicolor  grandis  also  mar- 

red  with  the  Leucophyton,  the  outer  bands  of  the  bed  being 
amoBua  and  Sedum  acre  elegans.  Several  other  carpet  beds  are 
pretty ;  but  these  two,  though  very  simple,  are  the  most  effective  and 
pleasing. 

The  ordinary  flower  beds  are  well  represented,  those  near  the 
Albert  Bridge  entrance  to  the  park  being  the  most  showy ;  but  in 
various  suitable  portions  of  the  park  gay  beds  and  borders  are  ob- 
servable. The  borders  round  the  shrubberies^  especially  those  by 
the  chief  roads,  are  tastefully  planted,  the  white  and  xed  Japanese 
Anemones  being  freely  employed  with  excellent  effect  near  the  river. 
Beds  of  mixed  herbaceous  and  ordinary  plants  also  serve  to  break 
the  monotony  too  frequently^  prevalent  where  bedding  is  largely 
employed ;  in  fact,  every  portion  of  the  park  bears  testimony  to  the 
skill  and  care  exercised  by  Mr.  Roeer  m  rendering  it  a  charming 
resor    both  horticulturally  and  popuLurly  instractive. 

FINSBX7BY  PABK. 

What  Victoria  Park  is  to  the  east  of  London,  and  Battersea  to 
the  south-west,  bo  is  Finsbnry  to  the  north,  each  in  their  particular 
districts  enjoying  an  eG[ual  and  well-merited  popularity.  The 
northern  park,  however,  is  comparatively  young,  and  it  is  surprising 
how  rapidly  it  has  been  advanced  to  a  foremost  position  amongst 
such  metropolitan  pleasure  resorts.  The  situation,  though  somewhat 
exposed  to  the  northerly  and  easterly  winds,  is  in  other  respects 
admirably  fitted  for  the  purpose,  commanding  extensive  and  varied 
views ;  but  the  prospect  in  one  direction  is  being  seriously  obstracted 
by  the  fast-extending  buildings.  Fortunately,  however,  the  valley 
to  the  north-east  is  so  low  the  view  that  way  is  in  no  danger.  The 
shrabe,  notwithstanding  their  exposed  posiUon,  are  becoming  well 
established,  the  common  Laurels  appearing  very  luxuriant  in  some 
parts,  while  in  the  more  sheltered  portions  rhododendrons  are 
thrivmg  most  satiBfactorily.  Amongst  the  trees  the  Black  Italian 
Poplars  succeed  by  far  the  best,  growing  fast  and  strongly,  and 
within  ten  years  a  handsome  avenue  of  considerable  length  luis  been 
formed.  In  other  parts  of  the  park  this  tree  has  also  been  freely 
planted  with  good  results. 

Bedding  is  not  extensively  represented,  but  wherever  it  is  attempted 
it  is  thoroughly  well  done,  much  care  being  exercised  to  obtain 
vigorous  plants  of  good  size  before  placing  them  out,  so  that  the 
hioB  never  have  a  bare  appearance.  The  principal  flower  garden 
occupies  a  position  at  the  highest  portion  of  tne  park,  but  well 
sheltered  by  an  encircling  belt  of  shrabs,  awalk  passing  through 
the  centre,  with  an  equal  number  of  beds  on  each  side.  These  are 
not  of  elaborate  design,  being  chiefly  oblong,  elliptical,  or  circular, 
with  a  few  angular  bras  between  them.  The  front  row  on  each  side 
consists  of  oblongs  and  small  circles  alternately,  the  latter  filled 
with  Hemiaiia  glabra  or  Veronica  repens,  and  oentral  circles  of 


Altemanthera  aurea,  A.  versicolor,  or  A.  magnifica,  the  oblong  beds 
being  devoted  to  the  bronze  Pelargonium  Marshal  MacMahon, 
which  succeeds  very  well  there,  or  the  tricolors  Macbeth  or  Lady 
Cnllum,  the  last  named  colouring  well.  These  beds  are  margined 
with  Iresine  lindeni.  Mesembiyanthemum  oordifoUum  variegatum, 
and  Echeveria  secnnoa  glauca.  Two  of  them  are  filled  with  Princess 
Alexandra  Pelarffonlum,  which  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  best 
white  variegated  forms,  but  unfortunately  rather  difficult  to  increase. 
At  the  back  are  several  large  circles  of  Cannas,  around  which  bfuida 
of  Abutilon  niveum  aureum  maculatum,  Waltham  Seedling  Pelar- 
gonium, Ageratum  The  Queen,  a  free-flowering  variety  of  fine  colour 
and  vigorous  habit.  Lobelia  Omen,  and  Echeverias.  In  another  bed 
Edward  Sutton  Pelargonium,  a  rich  dark  scarlet  variety,  is  snr- 
rounded  by  dystal  Palace  Gem  and  The  Bride  Lobelia,  a  very  good 
white  form,  iiBe,  compact,  and  jpure  in  colour,  forming  a  pleasing 
contrast.  But  perhaps  the  most  effective  beds  of  all  are  those  planted 
with  Verbena  venosa  and  Centaure*  ragusina  and  Cineraria  maritlma 
mixed,  the  purple  flowers  of  the  Verbena  and  the  silvery  white 
foliage  of  the  otner  plants  harmonisiiig  mosta|^eably.  Mrs.  Tumer 
and  Mrs.  Holden,  two  good  pink  Pelargoniums,  are  noteworthy. 
Amongst  other  varieties  represented.  Lobelia  Finsbui;^  P"*  Blue,  a 
rich-coloured  variety  of  good  habit,  and  Calceolaria  Little  Qetn,  very 
dwarf  and  free,  are  simih^  deserving  of  notice,  for  they  both 
succeed  remarkably  well.  The  ribbon  border  skirting  the  shmbs 
consists  of  the  pink  Cleopatra  and  scarlet  Bonfire  Pelargoniums, 
margined  with  Golden  Feather:  and  another  pretty  ribbon  border 
near  a  dell  devoted  to  Palms  and  other  subtropical  plants  during  the 
summer  is  planted  with  John  Gibbons  Pelargonium  and  Centanrea 
in  semicircles. 

Subtropical  gardening  la  not  attempted  on  a  large  scale,  but  a 
number  of  small  beds  are  so  planted  in  the  more  sheltered  walks,  and 
have  a  pleasing  ^ect;  circles  of  Eucalyptus^  Acacia  lophantha, 
Solanum  marginatum,  Abutilon  Lemoinei,  Abutilon  niveum  aureum 
maculatum,  and  others  being  margined  with  scarlet  Tropseolums,  one 
seedling  form  of  the  latter  being  very  meritorious,  Santolina  incana. 
Lobelia  pumila  magnifica,  and  similar  dwarf  plants.  Long  ribbon 
borders  near  the  shrubberies  are  also  occupied  with  herbaceous  plants 
in  considerable  variety,  the  early-flowering  Chrysanthemums  being 
just  now  the  most  attractive,  well  indicating  the  value  of  these  plants 
in  autumn.  Indeed,  in  several  instances  where  it  has  been  considered 
pradent  to  remove  the  larger  specimen  subtropical  plants,  such  as 
Palmei,  under  cover,  their  places  have  been  filled  with  these  Chrysan- 
themums plunged  in  pots. 

Though  the  glass  houses  are  not  very  numerous,  a  large  quantity  of 
bedding  plants  are  raised  there  every  season,  over  140,000  being  re- 
quired, as  South  wark  Park  and  the  gardens  on  the  Thames  Embank- 
ment are  supplied  from  Finsbnry.  The  Chrysanthemums  which  have 
within  the  past  few  years  become  so  attractive  a  feature  in  this  park 
are  making  most  satisfactory  progress,  and  bid  fair  to  surpass  the 
previous  season's  displays.  About  1500  plants  are  grown,  and  their 
condition  at  the  present  time  is  most  encouraging,  fine  vigorous 
growth  being  well  matured— better,  indeed,  than  any  we  have  yet  seen. 
The  structure  assigned  to  them  for  exhibition  has  been  improved,  the 
roof  being  glazed,  and  all  due  provision  is^made  for  a  show  of  great 
interest  and  beauty. 

In  every  department  the  condition  of  this  park  indicates  most 
thoughtful  management,  and  Mr.  Cochrane  well  deserves  the  many 
compliments  he  receives  from  viBitors. 


GRAPE  GROWING  AND  SHOWING. 

I  HA.YB  a  few  remarks  to  make  under  the  above  heading.  ^  Of 
late  years  it  seems  to  hiive  been  the  fashion  to  grow  and  exhibit 
heavy-shonldered  bunches  of  Grapes,  and  at  exhibitions  in  the 
provinces  levaal  doubtful  cases  have  come  nnder  my  notice  as  to 
whether  the  examples  have  been  single  bunches  or  what  may  be 
termed  twin  bunches.  At  the  late  Costal  Palace  Fruit  Show,  in 
the  first-prize  dish  of  Alicantes,  there  was  in  my  opinion  a  most 
decided  case  of  two  bunches  on  one  shoot  represented  as  one 
bnnch  ;  and  it  was  the  strongly  expressed  opinion  of  some  by- 
standers that  the  bunches  in  question  should  have  been  disqualified. 
I  am  folly  aware  that  we  cannot  always  get  bunches  to  grow  so 
symmetrical  as  we  could  wish,  but  I  do  ttiink  that  if  the  Royal 
HorUcnltnral  and  Royal  Botanical  Societies  of  London  were  to 
take  the  subject  up  when  framing  the  next  issue  of  their  schedules 
of  prizes,  by  stating  in  a  footnote  that  preference  would  be  given 
to  sjrmmetrical  bunches,  and  Uiat  any  doubtful  cases  of  twin  <x 
double  bunches  would  be  disqualified,  that  we  should  have  more 
creditable  displays  of  Grapes.  I  am  aware  that  this  is  a  vexed 
question,  and  I  may  be  told  that  the  bunches  under  notice  were 
above  suspicion.  If  so,  I  can  only  say  they  were  open  to  a 
censuring  public,  and  I  feel  the  matter  should  not  be  passed  in 
silence.  I  have  only  to  add  that  I  was  not  an  exhibitor  at  the 
Show  referred  to,  nor  have  I  any  interest  in  those  who  were.— 
G.  R.  A. 


Lacquer  Tbbb  of  Japai7.— In  a  report  to  the  Foreign  Office, 
which  has  just  been  issued,  our  Consul  at  Eakodadi  gives  a  full  and 
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inteieBtiog  sooonnt  of  the  laoqner  indnstry  of  Japan.  From  this  it 
appears  that  yast  plantations  oi  the  Lacqner  Tree  (Stagmaria  yerni- 
cmna)  aze  grown  for  the  express  parpose  of  extracting  their  sap, 
which  is  usually  done  when  tne  trees  haye  attained  the  age  of  ten 
years.  One  proyince  alone  sends  ont  no  fewer  than  l&OO  workmen, 
whose  bnsiness  it  is  to  tap  the  treea  and  collect  the  sap  which  exndee 
from  them ;  and  when  it  is  borne  in  mind  that  this  process  is  going 
on  all  oyer  the  mainland,  it  ¥rill  at  once  be  seen  that  the  industry  is 
Terv  extensiye.  Each  tree  yields  sufficient  juice  to  fill  a  8-qz.  bottle, 
and  each  workman  during  a  season  of  about  four  months  is  expected 
to  bleed  about  one  thousand  trees,  the  total  yield  of  sap  amounting 
to  between  120,000  and  140^000  giOlons.  For  his  serrices  during  the 
season  a  first-rate  workman  is  paid  the  munificent  sum  of  £18,  though 
inferior  men  get  considerably  less.  The  wholesale  trade  is  entirely 
in  the  hands  oi  two  or  three  large  merchants,  who  dispose  of  the  raw 
material  to  the  manufacturers.  These  prepare  it  in  a  manner  which 
they  keep  secret,  and  contriye  to  sell  it  in  its  manufactured  state  at 
the  same  price  which  they  paid  for  it,  from  which  the  Consul  not 
unnaturally  concludes  that  it  has  to  undergo  considerable  adultera- 
tion before  it  finally  reaches  the  hands  of  tiEose  who  use  it  in  artistic 
work. 

WHAT  IS  THE  MANUBIAL  VALUE  OP  PHOSPHATE 

OF  MAGNESIA  r 

In  my  last  letter  on  this  subject,  page  290, 1  brought  forward 
certain  facts  which  appeared  to  me  to  show  that  the  question  of 
the  yalnation  of  different  forms  of  phosphoric  acid  was  in  a  yery 
nnsatisfactoxy  condition ;  and  I  conclnoed  tiiat  letter  by  pointing 
ont  that,  if  so  slight  a  degree  of  solubility  as  Dr.  Yoelcker  found 
to  be  possessed  by  phosphate  of  lime  iti  guano  was  suflScient  for 
all  the  wants  of  pl^ts,  and  if  the  solubility  of  precipitated  phos- 

Shate  of  lime  was  so  materially  increased,  as  he  found  it  to  be,  by 
ilute  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts,  we  are  able  better  to  under- 
stand why  Jamieson  obtained,  with  findy  gronnd  mineral  phos- 
phates, the  results  which  haye  astonished  the  agricultural  world. 
Ground  coprolites  are  by  no  means  insoluble  in  distilled  water, 
and  must  be  appreciably  more  so  in  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts 
or  of  carbonic  acid.  I  cannot  here  forbear  quoting  the  opening 
paragraph  from  your  able  reyiew  of  the  Beport  of  the  proceedings 
of  the  Sussex  Association  for  the  Improyement  of  Agriculture 
{Journal  of  Horticulture^  page  110).  "Dogmatism  in  things 
scientific  is  not  worth  indulging  in,  for  what  is  accepted  as  fact 
to-day  is  to-morrow  shown  to  be  fallacious.  A  year  or  two  ago 
phosphates  in  manures  were  reckoned  as  of  little  or  no  yalue,  and 
only  acid-treated  phosphates  were  considered  of  use  for  plants. 
The  Aberdeenshire  experiments,  conducted  by  an  able  and  original 
chemist,  Mr.  Thomas  Jamieson,  dealt  the  first  blow  to  the  old 
theoiy — for  it  neyer  was  more  than  a  theory,  though  nniyersally 
accepted  as  proyed  fact,  and  acted  on  as  such."  Four  years  since 
a  little  work  on  artificial  manures  was  published  by  Mr.  Alfred 
Sibson,  who  was  formerly  an  assistant  in  Dr.  Yoelcker's  private 
laboratory,  and  was  subsequently  the  Assistant  Professor  of 
Chemistry  in  the  Royal  Agricultural  College,  Cirencester.  At 
page  91,  second  edition  of  the  work,  he  writes :  "  Neyertheless, 
as  manufacturers  do  not  appear  disposed  to  press  their  rights 
on  this  point  fthe  identification  and  estimation  of  precipi- 
tated phosphate}  some  modification  of  the  foregoing  scale  ('in 
which  precipitated  phosphate  is  reckoned  at  seyen-eightbs  of  the 
yalue  of  soluble  phosphate ')  is  necessary  to  render  it  generally 
useful  and  applicable  in  those  cases  in  which  the  precipitated 
phosphate  is  not  shown,  either  from  the  refutal  on  the  part  of  tlie 
analyst  to  recognise  it,  or  from  a  simpler  and  less  complete 
analysis  only  being  desired."  Now  if  the  results  obtained  by 
Yoelcker  by  acting  on  precipitated  phosphate  with  distilled  water 
in  comparison  with  those  obtained  by  acting  on  guano,  which  Dr. 
Yoelcker  considers  to  be  '*  suflBciently  soluble  for  the  wants  of 
plants,"  are  to  be  relied  on  we  shall  not  be  disposed  to  quarrel 
with  Bibson's  yalnation*  From  guano  one  gallon  of  distilled  water 
dissolyed  2*52  grains  only  of  phosphate  of  lime ;  of  precipitated 
phosphate,  whilst  the  precipitate  was  still  moist,  5*56  grains  per 
gallon ;  and  when  the  precipitate  was  burnt  and  finely  ground, 
2*20  grains.  In  practice,  precipitated  phosphate  of  commerce, 
though  far  more  soluble  than  it  would  be  after  burning,  would 
not  1m3  as  soluble,  undoubtedly,  as  when  freshly  precipitated  ;  but 
we  might  safely  assume  that  it  would  be  considerably  more  soluble 
than  phosphate  of  lime  in  guano. 

At  page  90  *'  Artificial  Manures  "  Sibson  says  that  precipitated 
phosphates  are  now  determined  by  more  chemists  thui  formerly, 
especially  on  the  continent,  yet  there  is  and  has  been  great  hos- 
tility shown  towards  its  recognition  in  some  quarters  for  reasons 
which  need  not  be  entered  upon  here.  "At  the  same  time,  I 
should  plainly  state,"  he  adds,  "  that  I  consider  it  [precipitated 
phosphate]  distinct  from  soluble  phosphate ; "  and  no  doubt  it  is 
BO,  for  tJhe  soluble  phosphate  in  acid  superphosphates  is  undeniably 


injurious  in  soils  deficient  in  lime  to  neutralise  the  acid,  and  in 
clay  soils  there  is  greater  chance  of  loss  of  phosphoric  acid  from 
excessiye  rains ;  whilst,  on  the  other  hand  (see  reyiew  of  the 
Beport  on  the  Sussex  proceedings,  page  110  Journal  of  Horiicul^ 
ture)t  one  of  the  ascertained  toiefits  resulting  from  the  use  of 
dissolyed  phosphate  oyer  undiasolyed  is  that  it  giyes  the  plants 
the  adyantage  of  a  quicker  start  where  only  chemical  manures  are 
used ; "  but  '*  although  this  is  the  case,  it  is  shown  in  the  report 
before  us  that  dissolyed  phosphate  has  a  tendency  to  fail  towards 
the  end  of  the  season,  wnilst  the  undissolyed  holds  on,  and  in  the 
end  giyes  equal  and  in  some  instances  superior  results" 

The  results  obtained  by  Jamieson  in  Scotland  led  to  a  contro* 
yersy  between  Yoelcker  and  himself,  in  which,  whilst  Jamieson 
argued  that  crude  phoephatic  materials  finely  pulyerised  were 
yery  nearly  as  yaluable  as  superphosphates  for  the  growth  of 
Swedish  Turnips,  Yoelcker,  '*  viewing  the  matter  from  a  different 
stendpoint^"  after  quoting  numerous  experiments  made  by  himself 
and  others,  enunciates  his  opinions  in  the  following  eight  propo- 
sitions, which  I  extract  from  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society, 
No.  ccxxiy.,  page  640,  yols.  xxxix.  and  xl.  Amongst  these  propo- 
sitions I  beg  that  the  reader  will  particularly  take  notice  of  the 
first,  as  it  alludes  to  a  remarkable  fact,  the  knowledge  of  which  is 
essential  to  the  comprehension  of  the  rationale  of  plant  food.  It 
appears,  strange  as  it  may  seem,  that  the  soluble  phosphate  of  our 
manures  (as  well  as  their  ammonia,  potash,  &c.),  again  becomes 
insoluble,  generally  speaking,  before  being  taken  up  by  the  plant; 
and  that  their  activity  is  dependant  upon  their  thorough  diffusion 
through  the  soil  in  this  physically  fixed  condition,  as  Liebig 
termed  it. 

1,  Phosphates  are  not  readily  taken  up  by  plants  in  a  soluble 
form,  but  must  be  returned  to  an  insoluole  condition  before  they 
yield  their  useful  properties. 

2,  The  efi&cacy  of  calcium  phosphate  corresponds  with  the 
minuteness  of  division  in  which  it  is  found  in  a  manure. 

3,  The  finer  the  particles  in  a  phosphatic  material  the  easier  it 
is  dissolved  in  water,  and  the  more  energetic  its  action  in  a 
manure.  Coarsely  ground  coprolites  and  other  minerals  are  less 
useful  than  the  same  materials  in  fine  powder. 

4,  Calcium  phosphate  in  porous  soft  bones  is  more  soluble  and 
energetic  than  in  hard  bones,  and  is  more  available  in  bone  meal 
than  in  crushed  bones. 

5,  Calcium  phosphate  in  crystallised  mineral  phosphates — Nor- 
wegian, Canadian,  and  Spanish  apatites,  for  example— is  less 
soluble  and  energetic  than  the  same  amount  contained  in  porous 
phosphatic  materials,  such  as  certain  descriptions  of  phospho- 
guano. 

6,  Treatment  with  acids  renders  the  material  completely  soluble 
in  water,  and  the  so-formed  superphosphate  when  put  into  the 
ground  is  precipitated  in  a  very  fine  state  of  division. 

7,  In  this  precipitated  state  the  insoluble  phosphate  is  im- 
measurably more  finely  divided  than  it  could  be  obtained  by 
mechanical  means,  and  is  consequently  more  energetic  than  any 
raw  material  mechanically  ground. 

8,  The  author's  conclusion  is  that  the  chemical  treatment  with 
acid  is  the  cheapest  and  best  way  of  rendering  mineral  phosphates 
useful  for  agricultural  purposes. 

With  these  propositions  I  believe  few  authorities  on  the  subject 
will  be  found  to  disagree,  excepting  perhaps  with  the  last.  I 
would,  with  deference,  suggest  for  Dr.  Yoeicker's  consideration 
whether  to  them  might  not  be  added  with  advantage  a  ninth 
proposition  to  the  following  effect : — "  If,  after  a  phosphate  has 
been  dissolved  by  treatment  with  an  acid,  the  phosphoric  acid  is 
precipitated  in  combination  with  a  base  by  which  the  acidity 
produced  may  be  neutralised,  whilst  the  precipitated  salt  possesses 
a  sufiicient  degree  of  solubility  to  ensure  thorough  distribution 
through  the  sou,  perfect  conditions  are  attained  for  rendering  the 
phosphoric  acid  useful  in  plant  nutrition." 

"Precipitated  phosphate,"  says  Sibson  in  "Artificial  Manures," 
page  123,  "  is  therefore  as  yaluable  as  soluble  phosphate,  except 
in  so  far  that  it  has  lost  the  power  of  spontaneous  diffusion 
possessed  by  the  latter;  and  this  lessens  its  commercial  value, 
since  it  is  this  condition  of  solubility  which  it  is  wished  to  secure, 
and  for  which  we  chiefly  pay  in  buying  superphosphates."  It  is 
my  contention,  I  may  here  state,  that  in  precipitated  phosphate 
of  magnesia  we  have  a  substance  "  reduced  to  a  degree  of  minute- 
ness infinitely  surpassing  anything  obtainable  by  grinding,"  ac- 
companied by  a  degree  of  solubility  such  as  all  agricultural 
chemists,  when  they  will  take  the  trouble  to  think  about  it,^  must 
admit  to  be  sufi^cient  lor  the  attainment  of  perfect  diffusion. — 
Inquibeb. 

Flowbrs  ih  AxjTUMH.—Some  of  our  plants  are  still  attractive. 
We  are  gathering  at  this  time  Yiola  odorata  and  The  Czar  Yiolet 
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from  the  open  groimd,  remiiidiog  us  of  the  spring  time.  CrocoMS 
are  very  beantiful  in  the  September  sun.  A  collection  ought  to  be 
in  eyery  border,  their  lovely  flowers  repay  us  for  all  our  care.  The 
C;[clamenp,  too,  with  their  ▼arioufc-coloured  flowers  are  always  ad- 
mired, and  they  are  so  easy  to  manage  I  wonder  they  are  not  more 
sought  after.  Sedam  spectabile  will  shortly  be  in  its  full  beauty, 
and  to  be  seen  to  th6  best  advantage  mnst  be  planted  in  large  masses. 
SchicostTlis  coccinea  is  just  coming  into  bloom,  in  a  little  time  will 
be  yery  beautiful.  Caltha  palustris  plena  is  flowering  freely.  Com- 
tesse  Hericart  de  Thury  Strawberry  is  in  full  bloom.  Apple  and 
Pear  trees  are  in  bloom ;  many  of  the  spring  bedders  are  also  forward. 
Triteleia  uniflora  is  producing  its  leaves  in  the  open  border.  Golchi- 
cum  antumoale  will  soon  be  in  full  beauty.  The  Michaelmas  Daisies 
are  fast  coming  into  bloom,  and  many  other  old  favourites  will  in- 
terest for  some  time  to  come  ;  then  we  shall  have  the  Forget-me-nots 
and  a  host  of  others  through  the  winter.— NoaTH  York. 


FRUIT-JUDGING  AT  EDINBURGH. 

TOUB  correspondent  "  H.  B."  has  good  grounds  for  his  objec- 
tions to  the  adjudication  of  the  prizes  in  at  least  one  of  the 
classes  to  which  he  referred  on  page  289.  I,  in  company  with 
other  gardeners,  examined  most  carefully  on  the  night  previous  to 
the  Show  the  collections  of  twelve  dishes  of  fmit  after  they  were 
arranged.  Every  difeh  was  examined  and  its  merits  estimated,  as 
much  time  being  spent  in  this  inspection  as  no  doubt  was  given 
by  the  Judges  the  next  morning.  The  result  of  this  critical 
examination  was  an  unanimous  opinion  that  either  Mr.  Austin  or 
Mr.  Goodacre  would  be  first,  as  some  of  the  Hutton  Hall  fmit  was 
considered  unripe  or  not  fit  for  table,  the  Pines  for  instance  ; 
while  the  soudl  dishes,  snch  as  Figs,  Nectarines,  and  Apricots, 
were  certainly  inferior  to  any  in  the  other  collections.  The 
Grapes  were  indeed  splendid  in  appearance,  but  for  quality  bore 
no  comparison  with  the  others. 

Amongst  those  who  acquiesced  in  the  decision  arrived  at  were 
some  first-rate  fruit-growers,  the  representatives  of  two  of  the 
gardening  journals,  and  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  Show.  Opinions 
were  about  equally  divided  as  to  the  merits  of  the  Ashton  Court 
and  Elvaston  collections,  but  not  one  individual  considered  the 
table  quality  of  the  Hutton  HaU  fruit  sufficiently  high  to  secure 
either  first  or  second  honours. 

I  have  not  the  slightest  idea  who  the  Judges  were,  nor  have  I 
any  acquaintance  with  the  competitors ;  but  I  have  a  very  strong 
opinion  that  if  the  collections  had  been  judged  by  the  Fmit  Com- 
mittee of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  the  awards  would  have 
been  different. 

If  sice  regardless  of  quality  is  to  be  thus  honoured,  exhibitors 
mnst  cease  growing  Muscat  of  Alexandria  and  Madresfield  Court 
Grapes,  even  if  they  can  stage  handsome  bunches  weighing  2  to 
8  lbs.,  with  large  berries  excellently  finished,  perfectly  ripe,  and  of 
splendid  quality,  and  what  owner  of  a  garden  would  tolerate  that  T 

Had  all  the  Grapes  been  placed  on  a  dessert  table  it  is  certain 
the  Gros  Guiilanmes  and  Trebbianos  would  have  been  left  till  the 
last,  and  so  would  both  the  Pines  in  the  first-prize  collection. 

Unless  "  H.  B.*s  "  letter  is  answered  it  will  be  considered  un- 
answerable by  the  majority  of  gardeners  who  vibited  the  Show, 
and  excellence  of  quality  in  fmit  with  good  appearance  will  stand 
ofiicially  condemned.    Is  this  right  ?— A  Scotchman. 


THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  ITO  INMATEfik 

No  modem  house  is  complete  without  its  conservatory  or  green- 
house however  small  it  may  be  ;  but  although  giving  in  the  fol- 
lowing notes  some  hints  on  the  greenhouse  and  its  inmates,  we 
shall  devote  more  attention  to  the  latter  than  on  the  house.  At 
one  time  the  village  carpenter  was  the  only  tradesman  to  whom 
anyone  could  apply,  but  since  glass  houses  have  become  so  common 
their  erection  has  become  a  distinct  calling.  This  has  led  to  the 
principles  on  which  snch  houses  should  be  constracted  and  heated 
oeing  properly  understood  ;  therefore  no  one  need  fear  to  trast  any 
of  the  numerous  hothouse  buUders,  for  as  a  rale  they  thoroughly 
understand  their  work. 

We  may,  however,  properly  say  a  word  on  the  situation  best 
suited  for  greenhouses.  This  does  not  seem  to  be  very  well  under- 
stood. The  fact  that  plants  must  be  freely  exposed  to  light,  and 
that  they  will  not  otherwisd  thrive,  is  in  a  great  number  of  cases 
ignore<i.  In  winter  plants  die  often  from  no  other  cause  ^an 
that  they  are  too  much  shaded.  Conservatories  are  frequently 
placed  in  positions  where  they  are  shaded  for  the  greater  part  of 
the  day  by  the  house.  This  should  not  be  done  if  it  can  possibly 
be  avoided,  for  in  houses  of  this  kind  the  highest  skill  will  not 
produce  satisfactory  results.  Plants  in  such  shady  houses  grow 
tall,  unsightly,  and  flowerless  in  spite  of  any  care  taken  over  them. 
Sometimes,  and  more  especially  in  crowded  localities,  no  other 
positions  are  available.    When  this  is  the  case  Fems  and  other 


fine-foliage  plants  should  be  largely  grown,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
more  floriferons  plants  chosen  for  the  lightest  positions. 

There  is  another  point  to  which  we  would  draw  attention,  and 
that  is  the  beating  of  such  houses.  There  is  no  doubt  but  that 
the  most  satisfactory  as  well  as  the  most  economical  plan  ulti- 
mately is  to  use  hot- water  pipes  and  boilers.  There  are  very 
many  different  kinds  of  boilers,  but  we  think  that  none  surpasses 
the  ordinary  welded  saddle  for  small  houses.  For  larger  strao- 
tures  either  the  welded  fined  saddle  or  npright  or  horizontal 
tubnlars  answer  well.  A  flow  and  retom  pipe  roond  the  house  are 
quite  snfiicient  for  an  ordinary  greenhouse.  In  the  case  of  yeiy 
small  houses  the  slow-combustion  boilers,  which  with  the  neces- 
sary piping  attached  are  advertised,  suit  very  well.  In  the  smaller 
houses,  such  as  we  often  see  attached  to  the  honses  of  artisaoB 
and  small  shopkeepers,  a  fine  either  built  with  bricks  or  con- 
stracted with  earthenware  pipes  properly  jointed  to  prevent  the 
escape  of  smoke,  suits  better  than  anything  else,  and  costs  much 
less  in  ttie  first  instance  than  boilers  and  pipes. 

In  the  nse  of  fire  heat,  in  whatever  way  applied,  some  caie  is 
necessary.  Nothing  delights  a  young  beginner  more  than  being 
able  to  raise  a  great  heat  the  first  fine  still  night  which  looks 
like  frost,  and  nothing,  except  the  admission  of  frost,  is  more 
injurious.  We  remember  being  asked  to  see  a  very  small  hooae  in 
December,  which  the  owner,  a  working  man,  had  erected  and  was 
attempting  to  force  Hyacinths  in.  The  whole  floor  was  the  top 
of  a  flue,  and  the  fire  was  almost  directly  underaeath.  The  outside 
registered  nearly  20"  of  frost,  and  the  individual  in  quention  had 
a  heat  of  75"*  inside  the  house,  and  exulted  in  the  fact  that  he 
could,  with  so  little  trouble,  turn  winter  into  summer  I 

Now  this  is  just  the  idea  that  influences  many  beginners,  gzeatlT 
to  their  chagrin,  when  they  find  out  the  destraction  which  such 
courses  lead  to.  Growth  during  the  dark  days  of  winter  should 
not  be  encouraged.  Forcing  is  not  the  easy  process  persons  having 
no  knowledge  of  the  matter  suppose  it  to  be.  With  suitable 
plants  properly  prepared,  and  in  the  best  appointed  houses,  it 
calls  forth  the  skill  of  practised  gardeners  to  the  utmost  to  secure 
sncoess ;  but  with  ordinary  greenhouse  plants  the  best  gardener 
in  the  world  would  fail  utterly  if  he  had  them  in  honses  when  the 
temperature  was  high  enough  to  keep  the  plants  growing. 

This  is  a  very  important  point,  and  is  the  rock  on  which  nnmben 
of  beginners  founder.  During  dull  cold  weather  from  November 
to  February  a  temperature  of  from  45°  to  55°  is  quite  sufficient^ 
and  a  greater  heat  is  dangerous.  The  lower  figure  is  the  more 
suitable  one  for  the  hours  of  darkness  and  the  higher  for  daylight 
When  the  sun  shines  and  the  weather  is  fine  a  few  degrees  more 
will  do  good  if  there  is  a  little  ventilation  on,  for  superfluous 
moisture  will  thed  be  dried  up,  and  such  occasions  should  always 
be  taken  advantage  of  for  this  purpose.  Stagnation  and  damp- 
ness should  always  be  guarded  against,  but  especially  so  during 
November  and  December.  During  the  spring  and  autumn  months 
the  temperature  should  be  considerably  higher-— something  like 
55''  by  night  and  65°  by  day.  In  cold  weather  the  temperature 
should  be  allowed  to  recede,  and  when  it  is  fine  and  bright  higher 
day  temperatnies  willtlo  no  harm,  but  good. 

Ventilation  is  a  very  important  point,  and  a  circulation  of  air 
should  always  be  maintained  except  in  very  cold  or  very  damp 
weather.  In  summer  shading  during  the  hottest  part  of  the  day 
will  proYe  beneficial.  At  this  time  uie  top  and  bottom  ventilators 
should  be  very  nearly  always  open  night  and  day,  but  of  course 
the  discretion  of  each  cultivator  should  be  called  upon  to  know 
when  to  yentilate  and  when  to  close  the  ventilators.  We  advise 
plenty  of  air,  however.  Fire  heat  will  very  seldom  be  necessary 
when  the  summer  should  be  excessively  cold  and  wet.  In  that 
case  a  little  fire  heat  during  the  middle  of  the  day  to  raise  the  heat 
and  expel  damp  may  prove  of  great  benefit  Even  when  fire 
heat  is  necessary  it  is  well  to  ventilate  a  little  at  the  same  time, 
and  not  to  exceed  65**  even  at  midsummer. — J.  H. 

(To  be  oontinued.) 


A  PLEA  FOR  PINKS. 


"  DOH'T  follow  everyone's  advice,  but  listen  to  it"  So  wisely 
counsels  Mr.  J.  E.  Ewing  in  last  year's  "  Rosarians'  Year  Book.*' 
To  my  brother  amateurs,  however,  I  now  give  advice  which  I 
hope  they  will  not  only  listen  to  but  act  upon.  If  you  have  not 
at  least  a  few  Pinks  procure  them.  To  your  other  jewels  yon  will 
find  yon  have  addea  gems  of  the  first  water.  Of  good  habit 
exquisite  beauty,  delicious  fragrance,  and  easy  culture — I  cannot 
say  too  much  in  their  praise.  For  three  months  at  least,  and  till 
yesterday  (October  1st},  when  a  storm  of  wind  with  occasional 
blinding  showers  destroyed  almost  every  flower  in  the  garden,  I 
have  had  in  their  continuous  profusion  of  bloom  full  inducement 
to  cut  and  come  again.    With  plenty  of  yet  unopened  pods,  I 
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look  fOTw>rd  to  hftTe  beaatifal  flowen  from  them  till  froet  comet. 
In  fact,  if  knyooe  aakcd  me  to  recommend  one  flower  for  his 
gMrdEn  I  would  nay,  Grow  tbe  Pink  Uodestj. 

But  be  adrised  to  get  thtm  caw,  or  u  soon  as  potaible.  Those 
obtained  in  apriog  b»Te  with  me  made  comparatirelj  little  growth, 
and  hare  beeoeome  time  out  of  flower,  whileneararertrongbmhy 
plants,  miaerable  euocgh  looking  as  to  bloom  this  momiDs  after 
the  alorm  of  yesterday,  bat  which  by  the  end  of  tbe  week  wiS,  I  ex- 
pect, like  the  Eesthetlcs,  be  "  existing  beantifnlly."  These,  with  all 
iny  other  sorts,  are  from  tbe  collection  of  Messrs.  William  Panl 
•nd  Sod,  Paisley,  and  I  can  specially  recommend  the  first  six  : — 
Modesty,  John  Pacer,  I^y  iMbel,  Yaneata,  (Tilliam  HoTmy, 
William  Panl,  Clothllde,  Cc^nne,  Loniaa,  Olmoia,  Premier,  and 
Teaaer.— A  NoKiHEEN  Akatkub. 


Mb.  BaiBiiKT  EiBBKBD  If  ill  gire  a  lectniv  on  Fi.un  labels 
at  the  Dczl  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticnltnral  Society, 
October  10th,  Hii  object  will  be  to  point  to  a  tew  practical 
eonolosions  resulting  from  tbe  recent  oompBtiti<ai  tea  the  Society 
of  Arta'  medal  and  Ur.  G.  F.  Wilson'i  mooej  prise. 

G«OBOBF.WiL80ii,BBq.,HeatJierbank,Weybridge  Heath, 

writes ;— "  In  '  N.'s'  interetting  note  on  BETTHBONinia  f  p.  293), 
under  the  head  B.  gtandiBorum,  ha  speaks  of  varieties  which  may 
he  speolSa  forma.  We  have  bloomed  E.  gigantenm  alongside  of 
B.  gtBndiaorum.    It  la  certain];  oonitantty  more  distinct." 

Ubgbbb.  J,  CABTKB  ft  Co.   lend  us  flowen  of  Pras- 

THKUM  riiisnroeiiH,  which  tbey  eoneotly  deecribe  ai  "  one  of 
the  finest  of  antnmn  white-flowering  plants  either  In  pots  for 
consBTTatory  decoration  or  for  alloiding  cnt  blooms  ont  of  doors," 
In  borders  the  plant  Ii  rery  handsome,  attuning  a  height  ot  B  or 
6  feet,  and  hearing  great  nnmbeia  of  flower-heads  with  long  white 
onter  florets.  The  snggestion  as  to  its  naelnlnesB  for  the  conaerra- 
tory  is  worth  atteatloa. 

Fkok  Meaars,  Bawlings  BroOias  of  Romford  we  have 

reoeired  blooms  of  their  Nkw  Dahuas  Habbison  Wbib  and 
JOHlf  Hbkbhaw,  both  show  rarietlee  of  mnch  merit,  the  last- 
named  baring  be«n  certificated  at  Bonth  Remington  at  the 
^ptemher  meeting  of  the  Eoyal  Horticnltural  Society.  Harrison 
Weir  is  a  floe  bloom,  Tety  symmetrical  and  of  good  gobstance, 
bright  clear  yellow  In  colour,  the  lower  florets  being  tinged,  spotted, 
or  streaked  slightly  with  crimson.  John  Henihaw  is  even  more 
symmotrical  and  compact  than  the  other,  slightly  smaller,  and 
ol  a  rich  crimson-pDjple  hoe— a  ver;  distinct  and  heantifnl  shade. 

In  reference  to  the  late  BIOBII  IH  Ibei.ahd,  "  W.  J.  M., 

CUmmtl,"  writes  ; — "  One  of  the  most  deatmctiTC  storms— a  hur- 
ricane— I  can  remember  passed  orer  Uiis  loeali^  on  Snnday  last 
The  damage  mnst  bare  been  enormous.  Honsea  were  unroofed, 
rhimney  stacks  thrown  down,  and  slatea  sent  flying  in  town, 
while  in  the  oonntry  I  saw  enormons  treea,  especially  Blm, 
Ash,  and  Beech  nprooted,  and  the  roads  stopped  for  traffic.  We 
had  an  immense  Elm  tnmed  right  aronnd  and  lifted  out  ot  the 
ground  withont  bringhng  a  root  with  it  Ai  to  the  regetable 
garden,  I  saw  Cabbages  and  Cauliflowers  twisted  oat  of  the 
gronnd  and  carried  considerable  distancea.  lastly,  as  to  the 
flower  gronnd,  Dahlias,  Hollyhocks,  Oladioli,  Scahions,  Helian- 
themnms,  and  Soaes  are  spoiled  for  this  season."  At  the  time 
the  storm  was  ragiog  in  Ireland  in  London  the  weather  was  calm 
and  bright — one  ot  the  moat  pleavnt  days  of  the  year, 

-  An  American  paper  states  that  the  Pkach  cbop  in  Texas 
baa  btea  nnnanally  laige  this  year,  the  Uqert  and  best  fmlts 


being  sold  at  16  cents,  per  bnshel— that  is  T^i.  English  money. 
It  is  Elated  that  on  one  day  fifty  cartloads  of  Peaches  were 
disposed  of  in  Boston. 

Tbk  series  of  articles  by  Mr.  Taylor  on  tbb  Vines  at 

LoNOLEAT  that  hare  appeared  in  our  columns  are  now  published 
in  the  form  ot  a  small  volnme,  which  we  know  by  the  many  in- 
qnirlea  we  have  receired  will  meet  with  wide  acceptance,  and 
especially  as  the  prioe,  1:,  is  the  rererse  ot  prohibitive.  We 
do  not  suppose  that  eTerytliing  stated  by  Ur.  Taylor  will  meet 
with  unanimous  approval ;  indeed  we  know  that  his  work  is 
variomly  estimated,  OneoonespMident,  A,deaoribe«it«8  "need- 
leealy  prolix  ;"  another,  B,  as  "mnch  Una  oondensed  ;"  0  si^ 
it  is  "  most  valoable  and  original ;"  D  suggests  the  anthor  la  ft 
"  copyist,"  and  the  matter  "  very  commonplace ; "  while  E,  and 
ft  Tery  good  judge  he  is,  observes  that "  Ur.  Taylor  eaona  to  hare 
made  several  mistakes  in  his  prsclioe,  bttt  has  "'ffrii^it  at  last." 
It  is  in  the  latter  respect — the  free  recording  of  mistakes  and  how 
the  author  came  "  right  at  last " — that  renders  the  woA  diffarent 
from  most  others,  and  on  tliat  account  certainly  valoable.  We 
conld  adduce  a  column  of  estimates  ot  the  same  contradiotfor 
natore  as  those  ot  which  we  have  given  examples ;  hut  even  those 
who  oppose  the  author's  views  appear  amongst  the  most  anxiou 
to  possess  the  book,  which  implies  there  is  something  in  it. 
WitboQt  endorsing  all  the  details  ot  the  anthor'a  system  ot  Viae 
culture,  we  do  not  hesitate  saying  that  every  chapter  in  the  hook 
is  worthy  ot  perusal  even  by  the  experienced,  while  young  gar- 
deners and  amateurs  may  with  great  advantage  read  and  read 
again  tbe  notes  on  "  Qlvinj;  Air,"  and  if  theyhecome  as  competent. 
in  this  important  work  as  the  author  is  they  will  in  time  be  ready 
to  admit  that  this  chapter  alcoie  Is  worth  much  more  than  tbe 
amomit  they  have  invested  in  the  book.  A  gardener  who 
has  just  returned  from  Longleat  saya^  "  The  Tines  are  in  splendid 
condition,  and  bear  satisfactoiy  testimony  to  the  excellence  of 
Mr.  Taylor's  practice."  It  is  that  practice  that  is  detailed  in 
the  neat  little  volume  that  la  now  sohmitted  to  the  world,  and 
which  merits  a  place  by  the  side  of  other  exoellent  works  on 
Vine  onltore  that  ar«  tonnd  in  moat  gardeners'  librariee. 


writes :  —  "  The  Wbathbb  NBAB 
LivEBPOOL  has  lately  been  very  fine  in  the  daytime,  hut  nioallr 
very  wet  at  night.  On  Monday  tbe  wind  was  extremely  bois- 
terous, and  the  Chrysanthemnms  were  spinning  about  the  walks 
like  ninepins ;  they  will  be  placed  under  glass  at  once.  The 
plants  are  flae,  but  it  remains  to  be  seen  what  effect  an  unasnaUj 
wet  and  cold  season  will  have  on  the  character  of  tbe  Uoonu." 

A  WBITEB  in  the  "Jonmal  of  Forestry,"  deseribhig  ft 

FOBEST  Bamblb  in  Fui,  thus  refers  to  the  principal  teaXmea  ot 

the  v^etation  :— 

"  Fort  Hgaloa  Is  a  lovely  bay,  capaaioua  enough  to  afford  anchorace 
to  a  fleet,  and  perfectly  Und-locked  on  three  sides,  whilst  on  the 
fourth  the  enTiroDing  corsl  reef  acta  as  a  hreakwater  to  the  long 
rollen  of  the  Pocifin,  whose  ceaseless  thunder  affords  a  vivid  oontrast 
to  the  perfect  calm  of  the  lagoon.  This  lake-like  eipanss  of  Ught 
green  water  is  fringed  with  CcKioa-nnt  PbIieb,  which  thronghout  Fiji 
grow  luiariastly  wherever  the  trade  WLnd*va>  reach  tlimi,  and  In 
the  form  of  copra  supply  aae  of  the  priDcipakarticleS  of  export. 
These  PhIoib  actually  overhang  tbe  broad  expanse  ot  sand  which 
fringes  the  islands,  aad  in  many  places  one  sees  their  graceful  fronds 
dippmg  into  tbe  Btm  waters  of  the  tagoon,  whilst  the  shore  is  every- 
where littered  with  fallen  fruit.  In  some  parts  of  Viti  Leva  this 
Palm  does  not  thrive,  owing  to  tbe  rava,(es  of  a  Bm<1t  (Vterpillar 
which  feeds  on  the  leaves,  and  tbns  materially  weakens  tM  brariag 
capsbUities  of  the  tree.  This  disease  is  now  being  ini^nired  into,  the 
wants  of  tbe  native  populstian.as  well  as  the  pockets  of  the  exporter, 
demaudiug  that  there  be  no  falline-oS  in  tbe  supply  of  nnta  it  by 
any  possible  means  such  a  calamity  can  be  averted ,  The  verge  A 
the  forest  !*,  as  a  rul&  guarded  by  Palme,  their  smooth  truuka 
entwined  with  the  tendrils  of  Convolvali,  whose  auparb  orinuon 
bloasoms,  often  bora  S  to  1  inches  in  diameter,  show  up  vividly 
against  the  cool  green  shade  of  the  Dnd^rowtb.  Here  and  there, 
however,  one  comes  across  ttie  Breadfruit  'nee  (Artocarpna  inoiaa  ot 
integrifolia),  a  native  ot  the  Bonth  Ssa  Islands,  and  a  thoroughly 


well-to-do  natlTe  too,  with  its  spreadine  branches  of  dark  green 
glossy  foliage  and  its  large  Melon-shaped  fmit,  which  is  being  con- 
stantlj  proauced  and  ripened  during  nine  months  of  the  year.  Bo 
prolific  IS  the  Breadfruit  that  a  single  tree  will  sufftoe  to  keep  a  man 
supplied  with  nutritious  food  for  a  twelvemonth.  Striking  up  the 
mountain  slope  from  the  shore  the  wild  Banana  or  Plantau  eyery- 
where  meets  the  eye.  There  are  no  fewer  than  twenty-fiye  yarieties 
of  the  Plantain  found  in  Fiji,  and  as,  according  to  estimatea  made^  a 
pound  of  Bananas  contains  more  nutriment  than  8  lbs.  of  meat,  while 
as  a  food  it  is  equal  if  not  superior  to  good  wheaten  bread,  the  yalue 
of  this  product  to  the  natives  of  the  South  Sea  Islands  can  hardly  be 
over-estimated.  In  nearly  all  parts  of  the  forest,  but  especially  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the '  koroe,'  or  villages,  the  graceful  light 
green  fronds  of  the  Plantain,  with  its  huge  pendant  branches  of  fruit, 
tell  of  the  rich  store  of  food  which  Nature  provides  for  the  islanders. 
One  of  the  numerous  wild  varieties  is  the  Musa  troglodytarum,  the 
plant  from  which  the  Manilla  hemp  is  obtained  in  the  Philippine 
islands.  The  white  Plantain,  which  Mr.  Cooper  takes  to  be  the 
Musa  textilis  of  botanists^  is  cultivated  in  the  group,  and  yields  a 
fine  bright  and  strong  Manilla  hemp,  valued  at  from  £80  to  £40  per 
ton  in  Sydney  ;  and,  when  proper  machinery  has  been  imported  and 
set  up,  this  export  will  in  all  probability  be  rapidly  developed." 

— -  No.  13  of  Mr.  Augoste  Van  Geert's  "  Igokoorapht  of 
Indian  Azalbas"  oontaina  colouied  plates  of  bignonisfiora 
plena,  a  deep  rose-colonied  donble  form  raised  from  seed  by  Mr. 
C.  Schnlz,  and  sent  oat  in  1879 ;  Eonigin  Cleopatra,  a  single  or 
aemi-donble  form,  white,  striped  with  carmine  and  blotched  with 
yellow.  This  is  another  of  Mr.  Schala's  varieties,  and  is  said  to 
be  the  lesnlt  of  a  cross  effected  with  Rhododendron  Bdgeworthii ; 
and  Heinrich  Heine,  also  a  seedling  raised  by  Mr.  Schnlz,  having 
large  semi-donble  rich  porple  flowers. 

— «-  A  COBBBSPONDENT  sends  ns  the  following  relative  to 
Peas  and  coooa-nut  fibbb  :—'*  This  day,  October  the  2nd,  I 
have  gathered  a  dish  of  most  delicious  Peas — British  Queen,  sown 
late  in  June  and  mulched  well  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  obtained 
from  Messrs.  Chubb,  Bound  k,  Co.  of  Millwall.  I  use  this  fibre 
extensively  all  over  my  garden ;  amongst  flowers,  fruits,  and 
vegetables,  and  find  it  amply  repays  for  the  outlay,  the  fibre 
acting  well  both  as  a  mulching  material  and  manure.  I  still 
expect  a  few  more  dishes  of  Peas." 

—  Thb  ManeheHer  City  Neitt  as  the  following  note: — 
"A  Qbeat  Planteb  ov  TBKB£L*--The  Duke  of  Athole  is  one  of 
the  most  extensive  tree-planters  in  the  world.  There  are  already 
vast  woods  and  plantations  in  Athole  and  Dunkeld,  and  a?,  of 
course,  they  exist  for  use  as  well  as  ornament,  large  numbers  of 
trees  have  to  be  planted  annually  to  maintain  the  woods.  Indeed 
every  year  the  Duke  plants  from  600,000  to  a  million  trees. 
During  this  season  a  plantation  covering  2000  acres  has  been 
completed.  It  may  be  remembered  that  the  Duke  of  Athole's 
plantations  were  thinned  of  80,000  trees  by  the  gale  which  de- 
stroyed the  Tay  Bridge.  When  the  planter  Duke  began  operations 
on  a  large  scale  in  1774  the  Dunkeld  Hills  were  almost  bare. 
During  his  life  the  Duke,  who  may  be  described  as  a  true  bene- 
factor to  his  countiy,  planted  27,000,000  trees,  covering  15,000 
acres." 

We  have  received  Parts  40,  41,  42,  and  43  of  Messrs. 

Cassell's  "  Fahiliab  Gabdbn  Flowebs,"  and  Parts  63,  64,  65, 
and  66  of  *<  Familiar  Wild  Flowbbs,"  both  of  which  works 
are  being  continued  in  the  same  popular  but  instructive  manner 
that  has  been  previously  noted.  In  the  former  the  plants  repre- 
sented are  Lathyrus  latifolius.  Petunia  phoenicea,  lolium  croceum, 
Bhododendron  ponticum,  Bellis  perennis  fi.-pl..  Iris  Xiphion,  Be- 
gonia Mont  Blanc,  and  Campanula  turbinata.  The  wild  flowers 
illustrated  are  Calluna  vulgaris,  Trifolium  procumbens.  Erica 
Tetralix,  Impatiens  Noli-me-tangere,  Bartsia  Odontites,  Meconopsis 
cambrica,  Carduus  Marianus,  and  Hypericum  hirsutum.  Many 
interesting  historical  particulars  are  given  concerning  some  of 
these  plants,  and  the  plates  are  all  fairly  accurate. 

BB7BBBINO   to   the    CULTIYATION    OF   PLANTS  JN   7EB- 

TILI6KD  Moss,  the  American  "  Oardener's  Monthly  "  states  that 


*'Mr.  0.  J.  Power  of  Framingfaam,  Mass.,  made  a  magnificent  dis- 
play at  the  Massachusetts  Horticultural  Society's  Exhibition  in 
Boston  on  the  30th  of  June,  of  plants  grown  in  the  Dnmesni^ 
moss.  We  are  not  informed  in  what  maimer  this  moss  differs 
from  moss  prepared  by  Mr*  Peter  Henderson,  which  is  simply 
moss  mixed  with  any  fertilising  substance.  But  there  are  large 
numbers  of  people  in  all  large  towns  and  cities  who  do  not  care 
to  have  the  trouble  of  mixing  fertilising  substances  with  moss, 
or  who  have  not  the  opportunity  of  doing  so.  To  all  these  the 
ready-prepared  moss  will  be  a  great  boon.  It  is  cleaner  and  more 
easily  handled ;  and  those  who,  like  Mr.  Power,  are  making  efforts 
to  introduce  it^  by  showing  practically  what  can  be  done  with 
it,  deserve  the  tiianks  of  the  community.  Henderson's  fertilising 
moss  was  for  mulching  only.  These  plants  are  grown  wholly  in 
the  moss." 

Wb  have  received  a  schedule  of  the  Natiyb  Ouano 

CoMPANT*8  Show  to  be  held  at  Aylesbury  on  Thursday,  Octo- 
ber 19th,  for  farm  and  garden  produce  grown  with  native  guano  ; 
and  we  observe  that^  in  addition  to  numerous  prizes  for  ordinary 
farm  crops,  such  as  Mangolds,  Swedes,  Turnips,  Cabbage,  Wheat  t 
Barley,  Oats,  and  Potatoes,  prizes  are  also  offered  to  market 
gardeners,  gentlemen's  gardeners,  amateurs,  and  cottagers  for 
vegetables  and  Grapes.  These  prizes  range  in  value  from  itB  to 
2«.  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons  offer  a  prize  of  five  guineas,  Messrs* 
Carter  &  Co.  offer  one  of  similar  value,  and  Mr.  C.  L.  Perry  of 
Banbury  one  of  two  guineas  for  collections  of  Mangolds  and 
Swedes.  The  Hon.  W.  F.  B.  Massey  Mainwaring  also  offers  a 
prize  of  £5  for  the  best  collection  of  twelve  foliage  or  flowering 
stove  and  greenhouse  plants;  and  the  Company  contribute  a 
second  prize  of  £2. 

— —  Thb  WaUaU  Observer  has  the  following  respecting  a 

MODBL  COUNTBT  8BAT  :— 

"  Harefteld  Grove,  near  Uxbridge,  is  one  of  the  most  remarkable 
gardens  in  England.  It  is  the  seat  of  George  Webster,  Esq.,  and  lies 
about  half-way  between  Watford  and  Uxbridge.  The  park  is  very 
extensive  and  beautifully  wooded,  and  the  mansion  nestles  amongst 
trees,  ornamental  water,  and  surrounding  flower  gardens  and  shrub- 
beries. Attached  to  the  house  is  a  spacious  handsome  conservatory 
of  light  construction  and  elemnt  in  appearance,  a  model  of  what  such 
a  structure  should  be.  It  is,  however,  of  the  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens 
we  wish  to  say  a  few  words.  The  eardens  are  very  extensive,  and 
are  now  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  John  Gk>ugh,  the  late  able  Super- 
intendent of  the  Crystal  Palace  Grounds,  Sutton  Coldfield.  Through- 
out the  winter  he  had  a  staff  of  about  seventy  men  to  get  the  place 
into  order,  and  to  assist  in  forming  a  new  fruit  garden,  which  occupies 
13^  acres,  on  the  south  side  of  the  kitchen  gardens.  This  ground 
was  a  large  grass  field  in  October  last,  and  within  three  months  it 
was  convert^  into  a  spacious  and  well-arranged  fruit-growing  garden 
of  the  extent  we  have  named.  Broad  grass  walks,  along  which  there 
is  ample  room  for  driving,  have  been  formed.  In  this  new  garden 
five  thousand  pyramidal  Apple,  Pear,  and  Plum  trees,  twenty-five 
thousand  Gooseberry  and  Currant  trees,  and  five  thousand  Filberts 
have  been  planted,  and  the  whole  of  these  trees  were  procured  from 
the  nurseries  of  Messrs.  Bichard  Smith  A  Co.  of  Worcester.  Passing 
from  this  garden  underneath  rustic  arches  or  over  a  rustic  bridge,  the 
kitchen  garden  is  entered,  and  here  there  is  a  town  of  glass.  There 
are  thirty -seven  glass  structures,  eleven  of  which  are  vineries,  some  of 
great  length,  one  new  range  being  amongst  the  finest  in  the  country. 
There  are  three  long  low  span-roofed  Cucumber  houses,  with  beds  on 
either  side,  each  house  110  feet  long,  and  with  strong  healthy  ftnit- 
bearing  plants  about  2}  feet  apart,  the  foliage  being  most  remarkable 
in  size,  substance,  and  health.  Bunning  parallel  with  the  Cucumber 
houses  is  a  Melon  house,  110  feet  long,  planted  on  both  sides,  and 
the  plants  are  in  fine  health.  One  of  toe  Peach  houses  has  a  curvi- 
linear roof,  is  112  feet  long  and  22  feet  wide.  Long  houses  over 
100  feet  in  length  are  devoted  to  Tomatoes,  of  which  excellent  vege- 
table there  are  nine  hundred  plants  now  growing.  In  addition  to  the 
vineries  existing  at  Harefiela  Grove  previous  to  Mr.  Gough  taking 
charge  other  spacious  new  vineries  have  been  built,  necessitating  the 
planting  of  180  strong  young  Vines,  and  thU  has  been  done  since 
the  Ist  of  March  last,  and  they  are  doing  well.  In  other  houses  are 
seven  hundred  fruit  trees  in  pots,  such  as  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Figs. 
Cherries,  Plums,  Pears,  dtc. ;  so  that  some  idea  of  the  magnitude  of 
the  fruit-growing  operations  here  may  be  formed.  Then,  In  addition 
to  these  houses  there  are  others  devoted  to  Orchids,  one  large  house 
to  Gardenias  only,  whilst  othere  are  filled  with  Ferns,  stove  plants, 
and  a  fine  collection  of  other  plants.  The  culture  of  forced  French 
Beans  is  a  great  item  here,  rew  after  row  the  whole  length  of  the 
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houfies  being  planted,  and  these  have  been  in  nse  since  Febrnary  last ; 
many  of  them  now  are  pulled  np,  the  crops  having  been  gathered, 
and  are  cleared  away.  Mnshroom-growing  is  also  practised  on  a  larare 
scale  here." 

—  A   SMALL   HEBBABIUM    OF   PLANTS  THIBTT-PIVB   OBN- 

TUBIBS  OLD  mnst  be  an  object  of  considerable  interest.  Snch  a 
one  has  recently  been  formed  by  Dr.  Schweinfarth  from  garlands 
foand  on  the  breasts  of  mummies  discovered  last  year  at  Deir  el 
Bahari  by  MM.  Bmgsch  and  Maspero.  Two  garlands  on  the 
body  of  the  King  Aames  L  consisted  (according  to  a  letter  of  the 
Doctor's  published  in  *< Archives  des  Sciences")  of  leaves  of 
Egyptian  Willow  (Salix  safsaf),  folded  twice,  and  sewed  side  by 
side  along  a  branch  of  the  Date  Palm,  so  forming  clasps  for 
separate  flowers  inserted  in  the  folds.  The  flowers  were  those 
of  Acacia  nilotica,  of  Nymphaea  cserulea,  with  isolated  petals  of 
Alcea  ficifolia,  and  of  a  Delphinium  believed  to  be  orientale. 
The  garlands  of  the  other  kings  contained  flowers  of  Carthamus 
tinctorius,  and  the  folded  leaves  wes%  those  of  Mimusops  Enmmel. 
Leaves  of  the  common  Water  Melon  (Cucumis  citrullus)  were 
also  found  on  the  body  of  Keb-Seni,  a  high  priest  of  the  twentieth 
dynasty.  Dr.  Schweinfnrth  managed  to  preserve  many  of  the 
leaves  and  flowers  by  moistening  them,  then  putting  in  alcohol, 
then  spreading  out  and  drying.  A  remarkable  thing  is  the  pre- 
servation of  colour  of  the  chlorophyl,  violet  in  Delphinium, 
green  in  the  Water  Melon  leaves.  All  the  species  named  are 
still  found  in  the  East ;  and  they  afford  examples  of  both  spon- 
taneous and  cultivated  plants  continuing  for  many  centuries 
without  variation.— (A'a^vr^.) 

IBT  regard   to  giving  liquid  manure  to  OfiCHiDS  a 

correspondent  of  the  '*  Gardener  "  writes  as  follows  : — 

'^  The  question  of  whether  liquid  manure  is  beneficial  or  injurious 
to^  Orchids  is  far  frem  settled ;  but  my  own  plan  is  to  give  pore 
rain  water  to  all  Orchids  which  have  permanent  or  long-lived  roots. 
Those  Orchids  which  produce  annual  roots  only — such  as  deciduous 
Galanthee,  Pleiones,  and  Phajus — ^mav  not  be  injured,  indeed  I  am 
qnite  sure  Calanthes  are  benefited  by  liquid  manure  waterings ; 
and  I  am  equally  confident  that  Yandas,  Cattleyas,  and  many  other 
Orchids  of  a  similar  habit,  hare  been  much  injured  by  its  application 
to  their  roots.  Only  the  other  daj  I  saw  a  plant  of  Yanda  Bate- 
mannii  4  feet  high,  and  once  the  picture  of  health,  spotted  and  dis- 
figured by  a  dose  of  liquid  manure  having  been  given  to  it  by  a  man 
who  was  deputed  to  water  some  Gardenias  in  a  stove  wherein  it  grew. 
When  wo  think  of  the  splendid  specimens  of  Orchids  which  a 
judicious  use  of  pure  water  has  sufficed  to  produce,  the  wonder  is  that 
anjrone  can  be  found  willing  to  risk  valuable  plants  by  makiag  ex- 
periments of  this  kind.  I  even  question  whether  throwing  an  occa- 
sional can  of  weak  liquid  manure  on  the  flooring  or  stages  of  the 
Orchid  house  is  productive  of  any  peimanent  good,  albeit  that  a 
deeper  tint'of  verdure  may  thus  be  gained.  Here  greenness  in  Orchids, 
however,  is  no  sure  test  of  healthy  long  life  or  of  free  flowering, 
and  I  earnestly  advise  all  who  grow  Orchids  to  pause  ere  they  even 
think  of  giving  liquid  manure  to  valuable  Orchids." 


RENOVATING  OLD  VINES. 

Many  gardeners  think  that  the  beet  thing  to  do  with  old  Vines 
is  to  throw  them  out.  It  may  be  in  some  instances  ;  but  in  most 
cases  good  results  may  be  obtained  by  renovating  them.  In  many 
gardens  young  Vines  are  planted,  cropped  heavily  for  a  few  years, 
the  border  becomes  exhausted  through  inattention,  the  Grapes 
degenerate  in  size  of  bunch,  bernr,  and  colour,  also  shank ;  but 
if  better  attention  had  been  paid  to  the  Vines  and  borders  the 
result  would  have  been  difl^erent. 

Most  vineries  have  the  borders  both  inside  and  out,  and  when  it 
is  the  case  good  Grapes  can  be  obtained  from  the  same  Yines  for 
many  years — indeed,  during  a  lifetime,  by  judicious  cropping, 
timely  attention  to  the  borders,  lifting  the  roots,  and  relaying  them 
in  good  fresh  soil  every  six  or  seven  years.  It  is  not  well  to  lift 
the  roots  both  inside  and  out  at  the  same  time.  The  safe  plan  is 
to  do  one  portion  one  year  and  the  other  two  or  three  years  after- 
wards ;  the  Vines  will  not  then  feel  the  check  in  the  least,  but 
continue  year  after  year  producing  good  Grapes.  Generally  when 
Grapes  are  a  bad  colour  and  shank  the  roots  are  in  exhausted  soil 
or  the  Vines  too  heavily  cropped.  Artificial  manure  in  such  a  case 
is  not  like  good  fresh  loam,  which  is  the  best  remedy  in  the  case 
of  exhausted  borders.  Some  may  say  that  they  have  old  Yines 
that  do  well  and  bear  good  Grapes  annually  that  never  have  the 
roots  disturbed  or  the  border  touched.    In  snch  a  case  the  feeding 


roots  are  not  in  the  original  border,  but  have  rambled  outside  into 
better  quarters.  In  some  places  where  there  are  several  vineries, 
removing  old  Vines  and  planting  young  is  a  matter  of  little  con- 
sequence, as  the  supply  would  not  be  diminished,  but  where  there 
are  only  two  or  three  houses  and  a  good  supply  of  fmit  is  required 
it  is  a  different  matter. 

Having  had  some  experience  in  renovating  old  Vines  that  were 
pronounced  worn-out  I  will  state  how  I  managed  it  with  very  fair 
results.  The  Vines  are,  I  believe,  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  of 
age.  The  time  they  were  lifted  was  from  this  period  of  the  year 
onwards,  as  there  were  three  or  four  vineries  to  do.  The  first 
thing  I  had  done  was  to  get  some  turf  cut  and  have  plenty  of  wood 
ashes  and  lime  rubbish  ready.  The  Vine  borders  were  both  inside 
and  out,  so  I  kept  the  inside  border  wdl  supplied  with  moisture. 
To  keep  the  roots  fresh  and  active  each  bolder  was  done  as  the 
Grapes  were  cut.  Where  the  roots  were  outside  we  did  not  know, 
so  a  trench  was  dug  6  feet  from  the  front  wall  of  the  vinery,  and 
a  few  black-looking  roots  were  found  among  the  drainage.  We 
worked  the  old  soil  away,  placed  about  18  inches  of  brick 
rubble  for  drainage,  and  relaid  the  roots  near  the  surface  (which 
had  been  protected  as  well  as  possible  during  the  operation  by 
damp  mats)  in  the  fresh  soil,  notching  them  at  intervals  of 
1  foot,  and  covering  the  borders  with  dry  litter  to  keep  all  com- 
fortable for  the  winter.  The  house  was  kept  close,  and  the  Vines 
syringed  two  or  three  times  a  day  for  a  week  or  two.  After 
they  were  lifted  the  vinery  was  afterwards  well  ventilated, 
a  little  fire  heat  being  afforded  to  ripen  the  wood.  After  the 
leaves  had  fallen  the  roots  were  examined,  and  in  all  cases  the 
cut  parts  were  callused  over.  In  some  new  roots  were  being 
emitted.  Whilst  the  roots  were  being  lifted  the  weather  was  dull, 
or  we  should  have  had  to  shade  the  roof,  as  there  ^ere  not  * 
many  roots  inside  to  support  the  Vines.  It  is  by  far  the  best  plan 
to  lift  the  Vines  whilst  the  foliage  is  on  them  ;  but  good  results 
may  be  obtained  after  they  have  fallen,  as  long  as  the  work  is 
done  as  soon  after  the  fall  of  the  leaf  as  possible. 

The  early  Vines  were  started  in  February,  as  a  good  crop  of 
Grapes  was  expected  the  same  year.  They  grew  gentlji  in  a  tem- 
perature about  56°  at  night,  so  as  not  to  exhaust  the  stored-up  sap. 
After  the  shoots  had  grown  about  12  inches,  and  I  could  see  by 
the  appearance  of  the  leaves  that  new  roots  were  starting, 
a  little  more  heat  was  employed.  The  shoots  were  not  stopped 
until  they  had  grown  four  or  five  leaves  beyond  the  fruit,  and 
those  at  the  top  of  the  Vines  were  \€tt  to  ramble  to  keep  up  root- 
action.  That  season  the  berries  swelled  twice  the  sise  they  had 
previously  been,  and  coloured  fairly  wdl,  although  they  had  been 
regarded  as  a  distinct  yariety — Bed  Hamburghs.  During  the 
past  two  seasons  they  have  been  quite  black,  and  are  good  Grapes 
for  old  Vines.  The  Muscats  are  a  better  success  than  the  Ham- 
burghs, the  bunches  being  of  large  size,  and  the  berries  very  fine. 
—A.  Young. 


PLEIONES. 

Our  Pleiones  are  flowering  rather  early  this  year,  although  the 
treatment  they  have  had  has  differed  in  no  way  from  that  usu^ly 
given  except  in  the  time  of  potting.  It  is  usual  to  repot  these 
plants  directly  the  flowers  have  faded,  so  that  the  shift  shall  not 
interfere  with  the  growth  which  follows  immediately  after  the 
flowers,  nor  injure  the  roots,  which  are  pushed  almost  at  the  same 
time  as  the  flowers.  Thinking  last  year  that  by  repotting  the 
bulbs  before  the  flowers  had  developed  I  should  avoid  breaking 
young  roots,  which  almost  unavoidably  takes  place  if  the  potting 
is  deferred  until  the  flowers  are  past,  I  shook  out  the  greater 
part  of  our  pseudo-bulbs  after  they  were  ripened,  and  repotted 
them  in  the  usual  compost.  I  was  careful  that  neither  more  water 
nor  heat  should  be  given  than  they  would  have  under  the  ordinary 
method  ;  yet  in  spite  of  this  the  flowers  never  expanded,  althougn 
some  of  the  buds  grew  to  a  good  size,  all  fading,  and  the  growth 
pushing  at  once.  Of  course,  it  is  possible  that  the  treatment  was 
at  fault ;  but  as  far  as  I  could  mase  out  the  early  shifting  alone 
was  the  cause  of  the  flowers  failing,  and  in  future  I  shSl  wait 
until  the  flowers  have  disappeared  before  I  repot  Pleiones. 

One  species,  P.  Hookeriana,  has  not  done  well  with  me  this  year. 
It  is  a  small,  round,  smooth  peeudo-bulbed  species,  bearing  beau- 
tiful little  flowers,  which  last  for  at  least  a  fortnight.  A  charac- 
teristic feature  of  this  species  is  the  appearance  of  the  leaves  with 
the  flowers.  It  is  a  cool  species,  and  last  year  succeeded  very  well 
on  a  block  with  sphagnum  moss  and  suspended  near  the  roof  in  a 
cool  house.  Another  cool  species  and  very  pretty  one  is  P.  humilis, 
which  has  smooth  bottle-shaped  pseudo-bulbs  about  the  size  of 
Damsons.  P.  lagenaria,  P.  Wallicbiana,  and  P.  maculata  are  the 
best  known  kinds,  all  easily  managed,  and  very  free-flowering. 
Wo  grow  them  in  a  warm  stove  on  a  shelf  through  the  summer, 


placing  them  in  a  light  airy  greenhonse  in  the  antumn  to  ripen 
their  growth.  Abundance  of  water,  with  a  little  weak  liquid 
manure  occasionally,  should  be  g^yen  during  the  growing  season, 
and  a  good  syringing  at  least  twice  a  day  keeps  them  clean  and 
asnsts  their  growth.  As  the  leaves  fade  the  minging  should  be 
discontinued,  and  less  water  at  the  root  should  be  given,  withhold- 
ing it  altogether  when  all  the  leaves  have  faded.  As  the  flowers 
advance  a  little  water  may  be  given,  but  not  much,  or  the  roots 
will  get  too  long  to  make  the  potting  operation  easy  and  safe. 
P.  lagenaria  is  so  easily  grown  and  requires  so  little  heat  that  any- 
one possessing  a  greenhouse  may  venture  to  grow  it.  Few  Orchids 
are  more  pleasing  than  these  pretty  little  plants — Indian  Crocuses 
as  they  are  called — and  they  come  in  at  a  time  when  Orchid 
flowers  are  rather  scarce.  In  the  Himalayas,  where  these  plants 
are  found,  they  must  form  beautiful  pictures  ;  clotiiing,  as  I  am 
told  they  do,  old  tree  trunks,  rocks,  with  a  perfect  carpet  of  pink 
and  white. — K. 

SOILS  FOR  POTTING. 

Much  of  the  success  attending  the  cultivation  of  plants  in  pots 
depends  on  the  soils  at  the  cultivator's  command.  This  is,  there- 
fore, a  point  demanding  attention  and  much  knowledge,  which 
can  only  be  gained  by  experience  and  partially  from  written  or 
printed  instructions.  The  two  chief  articles  needed  are  loam 
and  peat. 

I^am. — The  best  kind  of  loam  is  that  made  from  turf  taken 
from  an  old  pasture,  and  cut  3  or  4  inches  deep,  or  as  deep  as 
the  fibres  or  the  grasses  bold  the  soil  firmly.  But  some  pastures 
— good  old  ones,  too — are  on  very  heavy  clay,  and  othera  are  on 
gravel  or  sheer  sand.  Either  of  these  are  better  than  nothing,  but 
neither  make  the  best  kind  of  loam  for  most  purposes.  True,  some 
plants,  such  as  Lilies  among  flowers,  and  Melons  among  fruits, 
delight  in  heavy  loam,  while  very  sandy  loam,  pure  and  simple — 
which  is  generally  all  fibre,  as  the  loose  soil  shakes  out  easily— is 
just  what  Lapagerias  and  some  other  plants  delight  in.  Never- 
theless, loam  from  a  fertile  soil  of  a  medium  texture  is  best.  At 
the  same  time  very  few  people,  even  among  those  who  live  in  the 
country,  have  a  choice  of  soils.  If  only  heavy  loam  can  be 
obtained  it  should  be  cut  and  stacked  (under  cover  if  possible), 
with  layers  of  horse  droppings  and  charred  refuse  sandwich 
fashion  between  the  layers  of  turf.  The  manure  will  enrich,  and 
when  chop|>ed  up  and  mixed  with  it  tend  to  lighten  the  loam. 
At  potting  time  leaf  soil  may  be  added  with  advantage  for  many 
plants,  and  also  sharp  sand.  These  will  further  lighten  it.  For 
other  plants,  and  esfwecially  such  as  are  in  laige  pots,  pieces  of 
freestone,  charcoal,  or  even  tough  peat^  will^  further  tend  to  improve 
such  soils. 

This  lightening  and  mixing  process  must  not  be  overdone, 
though.  Very  light  loam  should  be  stacked  in  the  same  way,  but 
cowdung  should  be  placed  with  the  turves  instead  of  horse 
droppings.  The  charred  refuse  should  also  be  kept  out,  and  a 
little  heavy  soil  be  added  instead.  In  chopping  it  up  for  potting 
any  light  loose  soil  should  be  shaken  out,  and  mixing  sand  with  it 
may  be  altogether  unnecessary.  When  it  is  used  for  plants  in 
large  pots  large  pieces  of  the  turf  should  be  used,  and  firmly 
packed  into  the  space  between  the  roots  and  sides  of  the  pots. 
Leaf  soil  may  be  quite  unnecessary,  and  the  decayed  cowdung 
eufiicient  for  enriching  it.  Instead  of  lumps  of  porous  charcoal 
and  sandstone  we  would  (and  do)  substitute  lumps  of  fresh  bone. 

By  such  process,  and  the  different  employment  of  different 
materials,  very  dissimilar  soils  may  be  made  to  answer  the  same 
pnrpose.  Medium  loam  requires  nothing  more  than  stacking  with 
a  little  manure  of  some  kind,  and  any  s^mixture  required  by  the 
different  plants  to  which  it  is  to  be  applied. 

For  loam  we  have  often  used  partially  decayed  "  rack  "  (quick 
grass  roots)  from  off  fields ;  and  for  small  plants  in  small  pots,  or 
for  rapidly  growing  annuals,  such  as  Balsams,  Cinerarias,  and 
similar  plants,  it  is  veiy  good,  especially  if  mixed  for  some  time 
before  using  with  horse  droppings  or  such  like,  and  a  little  bone 
meal  when  put  into  the  pots.  For  l&rge  plants  of  Lapagerias, 
Oranges,  Yaillotas,  Lilies,  and  Camellias,  we  always  endeavour  to 
secure  proper  turfy  loam,  as  such  loam  as  rack  makes  soon  become 
earth,  and  is  then  apt  to  get  too  solid  and  sour,  in  which  state 
nothing  can  thrive  in  it. 

Peat. — It  is  not  every  district  that  possesses  good  peat  for 
plant-growing  purposes.  Moreover,  aifferent  plants  require 
different  kinds  of  peat.  Ferns  delight  in  that  spongy  kind  which 
is  only  decaying  mosses  and  other  kinds  of  Vegetation.  Heaths, 
Azaleas,  and  similar  plants  demand  peat  from  the  surface  of  dry 
ground,  and  it  is  much  better  if  it  is  full  of  grassy  fibres  and  is 
dashed  with  sharp  sand.  It  is  only  rarely  that  such  is  the  case, 
however,  and  the  sand  has  to  be  supplied  by  the  cultivator.  The 
peat  should  be  cut  in  turves  like  the  loam,  and  stacked  in  the 


same  way,  but  without  manure.  Both  loam  and  peat  should  be 
stacked  some  months  before  they  are  required  for  use. 

Leaf  Soil, — This  is  simply  leaves  which  have  been  laid  in  a  heap 
until  they  have  decayed.  It  is  best  when  it  is  just  decayed  enough 
to  pass  through  a  sieve  and  remain  in  a  flaky  condition. 

Decayed  Manure  should  be  made  similarly,  and  used  in  the 
same  way,  but  we  very  much  prefer  applying  any  manure  re- 
quired for  pot  plants  in  a  fresh  state  among  the  soil  at  stacking 
time  in  the  way  described.  Placing  manure  in  heaps  dissipates 
its  best  properties,  which  are  wash^  out  by  the  rains  or  escape 
into  the  air.  When  placed  in  the  soil  in  a  fresh  state  the  latter 
absorbs  it,  and  is  benefited  and  enriched. 

Charred  Mrfuse  is  the  remains  of  any  flres  which  may  be  made 
annually  for  the  sake  of  getting  rid  of  prunings,  old  Pea  and  other 
sticks,  Cabbage  stumps,  kc  It  is  veiy  valuable  on  the  potting 
bench  ;  and  to  make  as  large  a  heap  as  possible  any  earth  which 
adheres  to  the  roots  should  be  charred,  especially  if  the  soil  is 
clayey,  along  with  the  other  materials. 

Sand. — Everybody  knows  what  sand  is,  but  it  may  be  neoessary 
to  state  here  that  close  adhesive  sands  are  of  no  use  for  mixing 
with  potting  soils,  as  sand  is  only  used  to  make  the  soils  with 
which  it  is  mixed  more  porons.  Pure  white  sharp  sand  (silver 
sand)  is  best,  but  clean  sharp  river  or  other  washed  sand  is  good, 
no  matter  what  colour  it  may  be.  Pit  sand  often  contains  much 
iron,  and  is  then  worse  than  useless. 

Bones, — Qaarter-inch  bones  and  bonemeal  when  judiciously 
mixed  with  soils  at  potting  time  are  of  very  great  value  to  all 
plants  which  love  to  grow  in  loam.  Ordinary  manure,  well 
decayed,  soon  loses  much  of  its  nutritive  value,  because  it  decays 
rapidly,  and  the  repeated  waterings,  which  are  necessary  for 
plants  in  pots,  rapidly  wash  its  nutritive  substance  out  of  the  pots 
and  beyond  the  reach  of  the  roots.  Bones,  on  the  other  hand, 
decay  and  give  out  their  feeding  substances  slowly,  and  last 
until  the  plants  want  nourishment  most — after  the  pots  are  full 
of  roots.  After  this  happens  the  roots  literallv  absorb  the  sub- 
stance of  the  bones,  and  so  find  sustenence,  when,  without  their 
presence  the  plants  would  likely  be  on  short  commons.  When  a 
little  bonemeal  is  added  to  the  soil  at  potting  time  we  find 
that  the  plants  thrive  for  a  long  time  in  comparatively  small 
pots,  especially  if  a  very  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  is  dissolved 
m  the  water  which  is  given  them.  When  no  bones  are  in  the 
soil  we  find  that  guano  water  or  liquid  manure  made  from 
animal  dung  is  neoessary  to  produce  equal  results.  In  number- 
less instances  liquid  manure  with  an  offensive  smell  is  not 
tolerated,  and  an  odourless  stimulant,  such  as  a  weak  solution 
of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  becomes  necessary  if  the  very  best  results 
are  expected. — N.  B. 

POTTS'  SEEDLING  APPLE. 

I  HAVB  always  considered  Potts'  Seedline  Apple  a  most  valu- 
able variety.  The  fruit  is  dean,  large,  and  excellent  for  either 
baking,  boiling,  or  exhibition  purposes.  The  tree  is  a  very  good 
grower,  with  splendid  foliage  and  very  distinct,  which  makes  it 
the  more  prizeable.  I  used  to  exhibit  a  good  d^  at  the  various 
shows,  and  nearly  always  carried  off  fint  prize  with  Potts'  Seed- 
ling, although  I  had  Lord  SuflSeld  quite  as  laige  at  the  time.  I 
cannot  say  with  strict  accuracy  where  nor  by  whom  it  was  origi- 
nated, excepting  that  when  1  used  to  go  down  into  Luicashire 
collecting  new  Gooseberries,  fta,  I  came  across  it  at  Oldham  in 
the  garden  of  a  small  cotter,  a  Gooseberry  grower,  who  had  two 
small  young  trees  of  it ;  and  he  stated  that  he  had  just  procured 
these  from  a  Mr.  Potts,  who  had  raised  it  I  presume  he  was  a 
neighbour,  but  do  not  know  for  a  certainty.  I  think  it  is  about 
thirty  years  ago,  as  near  as  I  can  remember.  After  hearing  such 
a  glowing  description  of  the  Apple  by  the  individual  named  I  was 
very  anxious  to  procure  the  sort,  which  I  did,  and  have  eveiy 
reason  to  think  it  one  of  the  best  kinds  in  cultivation.  If  any- 
thing that  I  have  said  will  be  of  any  service  I  shall  be  very 
pleased.— John  Nblson,  Nuneryman,  Catcliffe,  Rotherham. 

[We  have  received  very  fine  fruits  of  this  Apple  from  Biverdale 
near  Shefiield,  and  it  appears  to  be  admirably  adapted  for  exposed 
localities  and  northern  districts.] 


B0MAREA8. 

Climbing  Alstromerias  would  not  be  an  inappropriate  title  for 
Bomareas,  for  they  are  very  closely  allied  to  those  plants,  differing 
from  them  simply  in  habit  and  in  the  form  of  the  seed  pod,  which 
is  triangular.  So  nearly,  indeed,  are  the  two  genera  r^ted  that 
many  of  what  are  now  known  as  Bomareas  were  at  one  time 
classed  with  the  Alstromerias ;  but  the  formation  of  a  separate 
genus  was  neoessary  and  judicious  when  the  number  of  species 


aeaeribed  wu  lugelr  incieMed  by  emj  tnTeller  in  the  nortbcm 
pwti  of  South  Ameiica.  Aa  to  the  extent  of  the  geaua.  Mine  idea 
m»T  be  gathered  from  the  fact  that  in  Knnlh's  "Bnnmeratio 
FlMitarum,"  published  in  1860,  no  le^g  than  aizty-Dne  specie*, 
besides  man;  rarietiea,  are  deBcnbed,  and  since  then  teyerJ  new 
forms  hate  been  diacoTcred  and  introduced  to  cultivation.  It 
■hauld,  howcTer,  be  remarked  that  few  of  the  total  giren  above 
are  at  the  present  time  jfrown  in  England,  and  it  is  only  in  quite 
lec^t  years  that  some  of  the  most  handsome  have  been  obtained, 
■nch  as  B.  eonferta,  and  these  are  still  conflned  to  compaialiTely 
tow  establishments.  At  Kew  a  good  representative  coUection  has 
been  grown  for  some  time,  and  the  beaut;  of  the  plants  has  often 
attiacted  the  attention  of  horticultnrista,  to  whom  they  were 
comparatively  nnltnowo,  as  few  nurserymen  seem  to  have  duly 
appreciated  the  beauty  of  the  genos,  and  thus  they  have  not  been 


brought  10  nrominently  befon  the  attention  of  the  public  as 
many  other  less  uiefnl  plants.  That  they  ara  nsefnl  no  one  can 
qoesUon  who  has  any  experieaoe  of  their  attractivenesa  as  green. 
house  climbers,  and  of  the  eaae  with  which  tbey  may  be  had  in 
satisfactory  condition. 

Either  in  potaor  planted  ontthey  are  equally  beautiful,  bnt  the 
latter  method  is  preferable  where  it  can  be  practised,  as  the  fresh 
green  foliage  is  pleasins  even  when  the  planta  ara  not  in  flower, 
and  when  UDey  are  bearing  abundant  handsome  tmssea  of  showy 
flowers  they  are  scarcely  rivalled  by  any  oool-hoBse  climbers 
There  is  little  dilHculty  in  providing  a  soil  to  snit  them.  A  comport 
of  loam  and  peat,  or  good  fibrons  loam  alone,  with  a  small  pro- 
portion  of  sand,  will  meet  their  requirements,  provided  the  pota 
or  position  in  which  they  ara  to  be  planted  are  thotonghly  drained. 
Libeml  supplies  of  water  and  occasional  aasistMioe  with  liquid 


rig.  H.— BoMiRXi  oLiaiNTai. 


mannre  will  prodnce  a  Tigoron*  growth,  whicb,  it  tbe  shoots  be 
tniined  in  a  snnny  portion  of  tbe  roof,  will  matora  and  flower  as 
freely  as  can  be  desued.  It  is  surprising  how  rapidly  some  of  tbe 
stronger-growing  sorts,  BuchasB.Carderi  and  B.oonferta  advance; 
and  this  sometimes  is  an  evil  rather  than  not,  for  when  they 
become  excessively  vigorous  flowers  are  seldom  produced.  An 
iDstance  of  this  kind  may  be  now  noticed  at  Eew,  where  the 
latter  of  the  two  species  jurt  mentioned  is  thriving  as  prosperonsly 
as  could  be  desired,  hut  at  present  it  gives  no  sign  of  blooms, 
thongh  elsewhera  the  same  species  flowers  without  any  tronbie. 
Proper  measures  have,  however,  been  adopted  to  restrain  its 
loxnriauce,  and  no  doubt  thla  attention  vrUl  soon  yield  better 

As  one  of  tbe  oldest  Introdnctions,  thongh  not  for  its  beauty, 
the  first  deserving  notice  ia  the  Bomarea  edulia  ol  Herbert,  wbidi 
is  the  Alstromeria  Salsilla,  figured  in  an  early  number  of  the 
"Botanical  Hagaiine."  This  nas  small  flowers  borne  in  threea 
or  fours,  tbe  outer  asgmenti  rose  and  white,  the  inner  green 
spotted  with  reddish  brawn.  It  has  not  the  remotest  pretensions 
to  beanty,  but  is  iul«retting  for  the  fact  that  its  toberoos  roots 


are  edible,  and  are  said  to  hare  been  at  me  Une  nsed  in  St. 
Domingo  like  Potatoes  are  here  nuder  the  name  of  "  Tapinambonn 
blancB."  The  plant  was  also  dedgnated  B.  SalaiUaby  tbe  Spanidi 
colonists  from  its  resemblance  to  BBrsaparllla,  vrhile  some  record 
that  it  bears  the  name  of  "  Coyolxoomte,"  whicb  will  no  donbt 
recommend  itself  to  the  attention  of  those  who  are  so  partial  to 
native  names.  The  plant  dedgnated  B.  Salsilla  by  Herbert— wh<^ 
it  should  be  observed,  is  our  prindpal  anthority  on  these  planta — 
is  totally  diflerent  from  the  above,  being  more  slender  and  graceful, 
with  small  rosy-pnrple  flowers  produced  in  umbels  of  air  or  more 
each.  B.  Salulla  var.  obtusa,  .Berb.,  is  the  Alstromeria  oculata 
of  the  "Botanical  Hagaiine,"  a  really  pretty  form,  wiUi  rosy 
flowers  blotched  with  black  in  the  centre  of  the  tubes. 

Turning  to  more  recently  introdnced  species,  we  have  two 
charming  forms  in  B.  Caldanana  and  B.  oli^ntha  (flg.  64),  which 
in  some  degree  lesemble  each  other,  both  possessing  much  beaa^ 
to  recommend  them  to  the  attention  of  cultivators.  The  first* 
named  has  Qie  exterior  segments  of  the  perianth  red,  the  inner 
orange-yellow  spotted  with  a  darker  shade,  the  flowers  being 
numerans  in  moderately  compact  trusses,  the  peduncles  bdng 
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11  iooh  or  2  inches  long.  B.  oligantfaa  luus  closer  nmbeU  and 
snorter  pedandes,  the  colour  being  orange-red  spotted  with  brown. 
Both  are  of  moderate  growth,  feee-flowmng,  and  extremely  grace- 
lid  trained  to  the  roof  of  a  greenhouse  or  conaerratoryi  the  tmsses 
of  brightly  coloured  flowers  showing  to  much  better  ad?antage 
when  pendulous  abore  a  path,  as  tiie  markings  of  the  tubes  can 
then  be  seen. 

Two  of  the  larger-growing  species  maj  be  similarly  compared 
—namely,  B.  Citfderi  and  B.  oonfcifa.  The  former  was  intro- 
duced about  Biz  years  ago  by  Hr.  W.  Bull,  having  been  discovered 
by  Mr.  Carder,  who  was  then  travelling  in  South  America  collect- 
ing plants.  It  was  also,  I  believe,  introduced  to  Kew  about  the 
same  period,  but  was  grown  under  the  name  of  B.  Jacquesiana 
for  some  time,  before  it  was  identified  as  the  same  as  Mr.  Bnirs.  It 
has  flowers  between  2  and  3  inches  long,  of  a  pleasing  rosy  tint, 
spotted  Dear  the  points  with  brownish  purple.  They  are  borne 
in  large  trusses  of  thirtf  or  more,  and  the  fruit  when  ripe  is  of  a 
fine  rich  yellow  colour.  B.  conferta,  though  long  known  to 
botanists,  has  been  only  recently  introduced  by  Messrs.  Shuttle- 
worth,  Carder  &  Co.  of  Clapham  Park,  who  have  already  added 
severaJ  beautiful  forms  of  this  genus  to  those  previously  in 
cultivation.  It  has  large  trusses  like  B.  Carderi,  the  blooms  being 
of  a  clear  bright  rosy  crimson  hue.  Both  are  of  strong  growth, 
as  already  noted,  and  are  especially  suitable  where  there  is  a  large 
space  of  roof  to  be  covered. 

Other  forms  introduced  by  this  firm,  which  I  have  not  yet  seen, 
are  B.  vitellina  and  B.  Shuttleworthi,  both  said  to  be  attractive 
in  no  ordinary  degree.  Several  older  species  not  referred  to  in 
the  above  notes,  such  as  B.  acutifolia,  are  well  worth  attention, 
but  those  named  would  form  a  good  representative  collection. — 

L.  CA0TLE. 


"WOMEN  FLORISTS." 

Ix  an  article  hearing  the  above  title,  "  Yick*s  American 
Magazine"  gives  the  foUowiDg: — 

"  There  is  now  a  lady  flonst  in  Quincy,  Mass ,  who,  to  indulge 
her  own  love  of  flowers  and  improve  her  health,  built  a  small 
gxeeDhouse,  and  took  the  care  of  it  and  a  garden  beside.  People 
wanted  to  buy  flowers,  and  the  business  grew  upon  her  hands, 
till  now  she  has  four  forcing  houses,  a  Fern  house,  and  large  garden 
crowded  with  flowers,  herbs,  and  splendid  fruit.  She  baa  three 
young  women  in  training,  who  find  it  easy  to  do  all  the  work  of 
the  place,  the  only  other  help  being  a  boy  in  the  busy  season.  The 
sight  of  Mrs.  Packard's  dwarf  Cactus  and  leaf  plants,  her  thicket 
of  Boses  and  screens  of  Ivy,  her  Pears  aud  Lawton  Blackberries, 
and  the  Fern  house  draperied  with  clouds  of  greenery,  would 
lead  any  unoccupied  woman  to  resolve  to  devote  herself  to 
floriculture. 

'*  That  gardening  pays  everywhere  was  shown  by  the  success  of 
a  Gkrman  woman,  out  on  a  newly  settled  prairie  in  Wisconsin,  some 
twenty  years  ago.  Her  husband,  a  nursery  gardener,  was  struck 
with  paralysis,  when  hia  stout-hearted  wife  took  up  the  business, 
and  made  it  support  thf^m  well  for  years.  In  a  neighbourhood 
twenty  miles  from  market,  and  where  houses  were  a  mile  apart, 
she  raised  all  the  seeds  and  plants  in  demand,  all  the  Onion  and 
Cabbage  seed,  Cabbage  and  Tomato  plants.  Pie  Plant  and  Horse- 
radish roots,  Currant  and  Blackberry  sets,  and  Strawberries. 
People  stoddng  new  gardens  for  fifteen  miles  around  went  to 
Christina  Johnson  for  these  things,  and  while  thev  were  about 
it  were  often  tempted  to  add  a  Flowering  Currant  and  Prairie  Bose, 
a  Pasony  root  and  Snowball  for  the  door  yard. 

«  Every  established  floriit  knows  of  modest  ventures  made  by 
women  which  advanced  to  gratifying  success.  I  can  recall  more 
than  one  in  a  small  way.  like  the  two  old  maid  sisters  who  kept  a 
greenhouse  built  from  the  sitting-room  of  the  old  homestead,  which 
added  to  their  slender  income  for  years,  and  the  quarter-acre  of 
Amaranths,  which  brought  in  most  of  an  old  woman's  spending 
money,  to  keep  her  in  the  long  winter.  The  *Fem  farm'  in 
Connecticut,  which  supplies  the  trade  in  the  region,  is  largely 
known  to  enthusiastic  cultivators ;  and  there  were  the  two  friends, 
one  a  school  teacher,  the  other  a  needle-woman,  who  went  to 
Michigan  and  made  liiemselves  a  home  and  an  independence,  witi^ 
a  oapitel  of  SOO  dollars,  ofi*  a  fruit  farm,  worked,  all  save  the  plough- 
ing and  harrowing,  by  their  own  hands." 

ALPINE  FAVOURITES. 

Linaria  pallida  is  frequently  called  L.  Cymbalaria  major,  al- 
though I  do  not  see  the  reason  for  such  a  name,  for  it  is  certainly 
veiT  distinct  from  that  species.  In  my  opinion  it  is  much  nearer 
L.  hepaticasfolia  and  L.  pilosa.  It  is  a  very  pretty  plant,  creeping 
beneath  the  surface,  and  it  is  very  apt  to  crop  up  where  it  is  un- 
welcome ;  but  for  all  that  it  is  really  an  alpine  gem.    Very  dwarf 


in  habit,  with  crowds  of  purple  and  white  flowers  twice  the  size  of 
those  of  any  of  the  above-named  species,  extending  over  several 
months  of  the  year— in  feet  I  have  known  it  in  flower  this  year 
from  May  until  September.  If  it  is  planted  on  the  rockery,  which 
most  certainly  is  the  proper  place  for  it,  select  a  dry  position,  when 
it  is  not  so  likely  to  spread  so  rapidly.  In  a  mass  it  is  a  charming 
little  plant. 

Linaria  Anticaria  is  one  of  the  more  erect-growing  species,  or 
sub-trailing,  with  stems  6  to  9  inches  high,  covered  with  mttow 
glaucous  leaves  and  terminal  racemes  of  white  flowers  marked  with 
two  bars  of  deep  purple.  Sometimes  the  bais  are  absent,  but  tiie 
flowers  are  very  much  prettier  when  ttiey  are  present.  This  species 
I  obtained  in  tne  first  instance  from  Froebel  and  Co.  of  Zurich,  and 
now  it  ezisto  in  several  gardens.  I  am  rather  doubtful  as  to  the 
correctness  of  its  name ;  but  it  is  a  pretty  alpine,  flowering  very 
freely,  and  is  quite  hardy  and  perennial,  although  I  have  "een^ 
noticed  in  a  contemporary  as  an  annuaL  It  is  easily  increased 
by  dividing  the  roots,  or  raised  from  seed,  which  it  produces 
freelv 

Amehia  echioides  is  an  extremely  interesting  Borag«wort, 
quite  hardy  and  perennial,  with  large  lanceolate  leaves.  It  flowers 
early  in  the  year— during  April  and  May,  and  again  in  August  and 
September.  The  flowers  are  produced  in  racemose  cymes  on  stems 
about  9  to  12  inches  high,  sometimes  higher,  according  to  the 
position  it  occupies,  of  a  bright  primrose  yellow,  with  brownish- 
purple  spote  when  first  expanded,  but  which  gradually  die  oulj  and 
on  Qie  tnird  day  after  the  flowers  are  open  they  are  scarcelv  visible, 
so  that  the  heads  present  a  very  peculiar  appearance  with  flowers 
quite  clear  of  spots,  and  others  with  them  in  varying  degree ;  and 
as  it  is  particularly  free-flowering  it  is  a  very  ahowy  plant-  It 
does  well  in  a  warm  border,  but  most  cultivators  will  find  a  place 
for  it  on  the  rockery,  where  it  flourishes  extremdv  well.  I  have 
not  raised  it  from  seed,  although  Mr.  Max  Leichtiin  of  Baden- 
Baden  has,  seed  ripening  freely  with  him ;  and  I  learn  from  three 
sources  of  seed  having  b^n  saved  in  this  country  this  season.  Side 
shooto  will  atrike  if  taken  off  with  a  good  heel  and  placed  in  a  cold 
frame,  although  rather  slow  in  doing  so,  yet  if  treated  carefully 
they  axe  sure  to  root  It  is  a  plant  which  will  be  much  more 
frequently  seen  when  better  known. 

Campanula  Affwaw.— This  is  certainly  one  of  iJie  prettiest  of 
the  Bellworts,  very  dwarf,  with  small  rosettes  of  foliage,  from  which 
spring  the  large  solitary  blue  flowers,  nearly  equal  in  aize  to  a 
Canterbury  Bell.  Theae  are  freely  produced  wnen  the  plant  is 
thoroughly  eatehlished,  and  a  most  handsome  little  carpeting  it 
makes.  It  seems  rather  capricious,  for  I  have  heard  of  many 
failures  with  it,  though  i  have  had  no  difficulty  with  it.  If  it  grew 
with  everybody  as  with  Mr.  Ewbank  of  Byde  it  would  flnd  a  place 
in  the  garden  of  all  alpine  fanciers,  for  it  thrives  admirably  in  the 
rich  rather  heavy  loam  in  which  it  is  planted,  and  in  which  it 
delighte.  A  coo^  moist,  and  rich  loam  is  the  soil  it  requires  to 
esteblish  itself,  and  in  which  it  gives  satisfaction. 

C.  Raineri  is  a  scarce  and  very  pretty  species,  but  very  fre- 
qaently  misnamed,  C.  turbinate  and  ito  varieties  being  often  sup- 
plied to  purchasers  as  the  true  form,  from  which,  however,  it  is 
quite  distinct.  It  is  much  dwurfer  in  habit,  very  woolly,  and  the 
flowers  are  more  bell-shaped,  being  deeper,  on  short  foliaceous 
stems,  whereas  the  flower-stems  of  the  C.  turbinata  section  are  all 
but  naked  The  flowers  are  pale  sky  blue,  and  very  large  for  such 
a  diminutive  plant.  It  delights  in  rich  gritty  loam  and  leaf  soil, 
in  a  sunny  position.  At  the  foot  of  the  rockery  I  have  known 
it  to  do  well.  Slugs  are  extremely  fond  of  it,  leaving  other 
species  untouched  near  it,  and  they  will  clear  it  quite  away  if  not 
disturbed. 

C.  Tenorii  has  slender  trailing  stems,  with  racemes  of  mors  or 
less  contracted  blue  flowers,  pendulous  in  disposition;  it  is  ex- 
tremely pretty  and  well  suited  for  drooping  over  a  ledge  on  the 
rockery.    Easily  raised  from  seed. 

Neja  gracilitf  although  not  quite  hardy,  is  nevertheless  well 
worth  the  trouble  of  keeping  in  a  frame  or  cool  greenhouse,  as  it 
is  very  showy  for  the  rocxery  and  warm  borders  during  the  summer, 
blooming  for  a  very  long  time.  The  leaves  are  very  narrow  and 
deep  green,  and  the  bright  yellow  capitula  are  produced  upon 
slender  stems,  and  about  an  inch  across,  copiously  produced  It 
is  most  easily  grown,  and  cuttings  striking  freely  any  time  of  the 
year;  a  store  pot  kept  through  the  winter  in  a  house  would  be  quite 
sufficient  to  make  a  good  show  in  tbe  following  summer  if  they 
were  potted  off  early  in  spring,  and  planted  out  in  April  or  May. 
It  is  very  striking,  and  certainly  well  worth  growing. 

PotentiUa  dnbia  is  a  comparatively  rare  species,  although  a  very 
free  grower,  for  when  once  planted  it  always  mainteins  its  position, 
forming  neat  masses,  of  dwarf  habit,  and  when  such  are  a  deside- 
ratum it  is  well  worth  having,  as  it  is  very  bright  and  laste  for 
some  months  in  bloom.    The  flowers  are  bright  yellow,  round,  and 


zather  larger  than  a  sixpenny  niece,  while  the  foliage  is  deep  green. 
It  is  most  easily  increased  by  diyision. 

P,  nitida  alba  is  a  very  scarce  and  pretty  Tariety,  with  deep 
green  shining  foliage  and  pure  white  flowers,  nearly  as  large  as  a 
shilling.  The  plant  is  tafted  in  growth,  and  not  nearly  so  free  as 
the  last — in  fact  it  is  really  a  uow  grower,  bnt  very  distinct  and 
showy.  I  had  it  from  Frcebel  &  Co.,  and  am  quite  pleased  with  it, 
after  haying  been  frequently  disappointed  with  PotentiUas. 

Edraianthut  dalmatieus. — ^This  is  a  charming  Bellwort,  grow- 
ing in  close  rosettes,  with  slender  leayes  and  axillary  racemes 
of  light  blue  flowers  freely  produced.  Ik  is  very  easily  grown ; 
some  chippings  of  limestone  should  be  mixed  with  Uie  soil  in 
which  it  is  planted,  and  I  haye  found  it  do  well  in  a  simny  position. 
It  has  a  tendency  to  throw  up  a  terminal  flower-stem,  and  this 
frequently  ends  its  existence  u  allowed  to  develope.  I  always 
pinch  it  out,  and  thus  lengthen  the  life  of  the  plant.  It  is  easily 
raised  from  seed,  but  the  roots  cannot  be  divided,  and,  as  far  as  I 
know,  cuttings  will  not  strike. 

B.  serpvUifolius^taiotheT  species — is  a  lovelv  little  gem,  pro- 
ducing solitary  deep  bluish-purple  bell-shaped  flowers.  It  is  also 
a  much  smaller  plant,  with  very  narrow  leaves.  It  may  be  divided 
if  planted  in  very  sandy  soil,  and  I  have  also  rooted  cuttings  taken 
from  it  on  more  than  one  occasion.  It  also  enjoys  a  sunny  position 
in  rich  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand. — Alvvxil, 

THE  CHEMISTRY  OF  MANURES. 

In  a  correspondence  extending  over  several  weeks  there  is 
danger  of  losing  sight  of  the  precise  questions  originally  raised 
unless  attention  is  now  and  then  recalled  to  them.  Permit  me, 
therefore,  to  remind  you  that  in  my  first  letter  on  earth-closet 
manure  (pages  120-121,  Jourjud  of  HarticuUure)  I  expressed  my 
belief  that  "  Dr.  Voelcker's  opinion  of  the  trifling  value  of  earth- 
closet  manure  was  substantially  correct."  As  **J.  6.  E."  (at 
page  218)  acknowledges  his  acquiescence  in  '*  the  real  value  of 
the  manurial  value  of  the  addition  to  a  ton  of  soil"  being  2s, 
instead  of  the  price  of  £1  usually  charged  for  it,  we  appear  to 
think  alike  so  far  ;  bnt  I  went  on  to  ask  whether  "  a  better  system 
of  manuring  than  by  earth-closet  manure  "  (supplemented  by  a 
little  wood  ashes,  occasionally  a  few  half-inch  bones,  and  also  a  little 
of  Standen's  manure)  "  may  not  be  employed  for  Vine  borders  ?" 
and  "J.  B.  E."  apparently  does  not  concur  in  this.  He  thinks 
that  my  inquiry,  or  suggestion,  was  unnecessary,  and,  I  may  add, 
misleading.  He  also  sajs  that  the  first  of  the  questions  (which, 
however,  he  is  good  enough  to  reply  to)  asked  in  my  letter 
(p.  244)  "  hardly  expresses  any  practical  question  arising  out  of 
the  discussion."  I  accept  this  dictum  "without  prejudice,"  as 
the  lawyers  say,  and  return  to  the  real  question  of  diflerenoe 
between  us,  or  what  I  conceive  to  be  such. 

In  "  J.  B.  K.*s  "  last  very  interesting  letter  on  the  chemistiy  of 
manures  he  gives  a  tabular  statement  showing  the  rate  of  appli- 
cation per  acre  of  the  Qiree  important  fertilisers — nitrogen,  phos- 
phoric acid,  and  potash — which  follows  from  Mr.  Taylor's  recom- 
mendation. I  accept  this  statement  as  correct,  for  it  evidently 
has  not  been  put  forward  without  careful  calculation.  Again,  in 
his  first  letter  (p.  218)  he  informs  you  that  the  principal  manurial 
ingredients  in  the  Longleat  recipe  are  equivalent  to  an  application 
to  the  soil  of  14  cwt.  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  4A  cwt.  of  bone  meal, 
and  10  cwt.  of  muriate  of  potash  per  acre.  Lastly  Villa,  whose 
authority  ought  to  carry  great  weignt  on  a  point  of  Vine  culture 
(though  he  makes  an  error,  as  I  believe,  in  his  omission  of  mag- 
nesia from  his  formula),  supplies  us  with  the  quantities  which  be 
recommends  as  the  best  for  this  object — viz.,  528  lbs.  of  calcic 
Superphosphate,  440  lbs.  of  potassic  nitrate,  and  352  lbs.  of  calcic 
sulphate  per  acre. 

Comparing  the  amounts  of  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash 
which  would  be  used  in  the  above  three  cases  per  acre,  I  fina  them 
to  be  as  follows : — 

1.  s.  8. 

The  Longleat  applioatlon,    Longleat  application,       TiUe's  fonnala 
oalcnlated  by  *'  J.  B.  K.'*    sapposed  by  **  J.  B.  E."       for  a  manare 
to  snpply  to  the  soil  to  eqnal  for  Yines. 

(see  p.  398)  (see  p.  S18) 

Nitrogen    906  lbs.  saySlOlbe.^  S7Ibs. 

Fhoephorio  acid  . .    ISO  »  h  180  „    v  ?  79  „ 

»    / 


Potash 


60 


660 


188 


It  will  be  observed  that  the  tuppoied  Longleat  application  (2) 
does  not  differ  very  excessively  from  Villous  formula  (3)  in  the 
relative  proportions  of  phosphoric  acid  and  potash ;  but  what  shall 
we  say  of  the  proportion  of  potash  in  the  soil  (1)  calculated  by 
*'  J.  B.  K."  to  resmt  from  the  manure  used  and  recommended  by 
Hr.  Taylor  ?  Can  it  be  said  to  supply  in  requisite  proportion  the 
nniversally  acknowledged  dominant  manurial  confititoent  for  Vine 
cultivation  ?  I  may,  perhaps,  be  told  that  *'  the  small  quantity  of 
wood  ashes  "  which  Mr.  Taylor  uses  supplies  the  potash  ;  and  if 


80 1  have  nothing  more  to  say,  excepting  to  apologise  to  that  good, 
gardener  for  aeain  introducing  his  name  into  the  discussion,  and 
to  express  the  hope  that  he  will  at  least  try  a  manure  at  Longleat 
very  much  richer  in  potash  than  that  which  he  has  hitherto  used. 
If  hereafter  he  is  enabled  to  inform  your  readers  that  he  has  gained 
nothing  by  the  change  I  shall  regret  having  suggested  what  baa 
turned  out  of  no  advantage ;  but  my  amour  propre  will  be 
untouched,  as  my  suggestions  were  derived  from  recorded  and 
authoritative  observations,  and  not  from  my  own  experiments ; 
and  Mr.  Taylor  will  have  the  satisfaction  of  proving  to  others  that 
it  can  no  longer  be  said  of  hu  "  high  estimate  of  the  vsJue  of  earth- 
closet  manure  "  that  it "  does  not  rest  on  any  solid  foundation." — 
Inquibeb. 

HARDY  PLANTS— A  DELIGHTFUL  GARDEN. 

Many  who  have  no  convenience  to  grow  the  ordinary  tender 
bedding  plants  to  render  gardens  attractive  during  the  summer 
months,  may  keep  them  gay  and  delightful  for  a  long  time  with 
hardy  plante.  Although  the  latter  never  produce  such  a  blaze  of 
colour  as  the  former,  yet  they  possess  an  interest,  beauty,  and 
fragrance  that  ordinuy  summer  bedding  plants  do  not.  Hardy 
plants  are  also  preferable  for  cutting,  and  flowers  for  the  decoration 
of  the  dinner  table  and  rooms  are  always  in  request.  They  possess 
another  great  advantage  over  Pelargoniums  and  Calceolarias  by 
not  beiog  rendered  unsightly  for  any  length  of  time  by  a  few 
heavy  showers,  but  soon  brigoten  up,  and  are  as  beautiful  as  ever. 

To  render  gardens  gay  and  delightful  for  a  long  time  selection 
is  of  great  importance,  and  it  is  preferable  to  employ  a  few  good 
plants  in  quantity  than  to  aim  at  having  a  collection.  A  collection 
18  interesting  to  the  botanist,  but  to  cram  as  many  different  kinds 
as  possible  into  a  given  space  for  the  mere  sake  of  having  them, 
is  a  great  mistake  where  beauty  and  effect  are  the  objects  to  be 
attained.  Only  a  few  kinds  of  hardy  plants  are  necessary  to  keep 
a  garden  gay  ;  these  should  be  grown  in  quantity,  and  when  once 
obtained  may  be  kept  and  propagated  without  either  cold  frames 
or  glass  bouses.  This  is  important  to  many  ;  at  the  same  time 
it  must  be  admitted  that  many  hardy  pluits  can  be  increased 
more  quickly  with  the  aid  of  frames  and  nandlights  than  without 
them. 

I  have  seen  in  many  parts  of  the  country  gardens  entirely 
devoted  to  hardy  plants,  bnt  the  most  satisfactory  that  has  come 
under  my  notice  has  been  pronounced  by  all  who  have  inspected 
it  as  the  most  "  delightful  **  little  garden  they  have  seen  during  the 
season.  The  whole  garden  devoted  to  flowers  is  not  more  than 
30  yards  in  length,  and  is  protected  with  a  bank  of  shrubs  at  the 
north  end,  the  west  side  being  also  moderately  well  sheltered. 
Two  beds  run  the  whole  length,  and  are  7  to  8  feet  wide,  with  a 
walk  up  the  centre  and  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  beds.  Run- 
ning parallel  with  the  outside  walks  are  borders  about  the  same 
width  as  the  beds,  or  probably  a  little  wider.  At  the  end  of  these 
beds  there  is  another  bed  30  yards  in  length  and  1  yard  wide. 
These  plain  beds  and  borders  are  more  appropriate  for  the  style 
of  gaidening  employed  than  any  geometrical  design.  Fancy- 
shaped  beds  are  objectionable  for  producing  an  effective  display 
with  hardy  plants. 

Bach  bed  contains  three  rows  of  Roses,  a  choice  selection  only 
finding  a  place  of  both  dark  and  light  varieties.  La  France  is 
evidentiy  a  general  favourite,  as  the  outer  rows  of  one  bed  are 
entirely  planted  with  this  variety.  The  majority  of  the  Roses  are 
upon  their  own  roots,  and  have  produced  some  remarkably  fine 
flowers.  Two  rows  of  seedling  Carnations  are  planted  on  each 
side  of  the  centre  row  of  Roses  in  each  bed,  the  Carnations 
being  strong,  robust,  and  flowering  abundantly,  promising  to  con- 
tinue until  cut  off  by  frost.  Alternately  with  the  Roses  in  the 
centre  row  is  one  phmt  of  Gladiolus  brenchleyensis,  which  are 
now  highly  effective.  Each  of  these  plants  rise  out  of  a  small 
patch  of  Mignonette.  The  beds  are  edged  with  Ten -week  Stocks 
and  dwarf  i^rs,  which  are  planted  alt^natelv,  the  latter  being  in 
full  beauty ;  the  Stocks  having  passed  their  best  now  have  just 
been  removed.  Between  these  and  the  Carnations  are  dotted  in  the 
open  spaces  between  the  Roses  in  the  outer  rows  Asters  of  taller 
growth.  Phlox  Drummondi,  and  a  few  double  Zinnias.  These  beds 
are  a  thorough  mixtore,  but  not  crowded,  yet  gay  and  diversified, 
affording  an  abundance  of  flowers  for  cutting.  The  beds  are  gay 
in  spring  with  clumps  of  Alpine  Auriculas,  Hyacinths,  Tulips, 
Narcissus,  and  other  early-flowering  plants.  The  bulbs  are  planted 
deeply,  so  that  the  beds  can  be  forked  over  without  injuring  them, 
and  they  can  also  be  avoided  with  the  trowel  when  planting  the 
summer  occupants.  The  end  bed  is  entirely  devoted  to  seed- 
ling Carnations,  and  a  finer  lot  of  bloom  I  have  never  seen. 

The  side  borders  are  also  gay  in  spring  with  bulbs,  Pansies, 
Aubrietias,  and  other  early  fiowers,  and  £eir  places  afterwards 
planted  with  Intermediate  and  Ten-Week  Stocks  (the  former 


wintered  in  a  frame)}  Diantbuses,  Zinnias,  Candy taft.  Asters,  and 
other  Euitable  annuals.  After  the  early  lowering  plants  baye  ceased 
flo\vering  the  borders  are  gay  with  a  good  collection  of  doable  and 
single  Pyrethrnms,  Narcissus  poeticus  flore-pleno  being  fraely 
planted  and  yery  effectifis,  as  they  flower  about  the  same  time  as 
the  Pyrethrnms ;  in  fact,  the  latter  are  in  their  full  beauty  just 
when  the  Narcissus  are  past  their  best.  These,  howeyer,  are  at 
once  succeeded  by  the  double  white  Rocket  (Hesperis  matronalis 
alba  plena),  which  are  freely  planted,  and  in  full  oeanty  with  the 
Pyrethrnms,  which  are  amongst  the  best  plants  that  can  be 
employed  for  mixed  border8,*becau8e  they  produce  their  flowers 
in  succession  from  early  season  until  cut  off  by  frost.  Sweet 
Williams  are  also  employed,  and  come  nsefully  into  flower  when 
many  of  the  earliest  Pyrethrum  blooms  are  getting  oyer.  Snanish 
Irises  are  also  planted,  and  are  yery  effectiye  with  their  siender 
stems  and  delicate  flowers  rising  ont  of  and  aboye  the  other  plants. 
Delphiniums  and  French  Pasonies  with  their  laige  fragrant  flowers 
haye  a  place  towards  the  back  of  the  side  borders. 

Phloxes  are  grown  in  quantity,  especially  the  early-flowering 
yarieties.  Miss  Bobertson,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Downie,  Max 
Kobb,  Wm.  Kirkpatrick,  and  Madame  Bendatler  are  amongst  the 
best  These  are  planted  oyer  the  entire  borders,  so  that  they  alone 
render  them  gay  when  the  earlier-flowering  plants  are  oyer  or 
consideiaUy  past  their  best  Many  of  these  Phloxes  are  pro- 
pagated annually  from  cuttings,  and  throw  up  one  large  spike  and 
then  break  into  growth  from  below,  and  in  due  time  flower  freely 
again.  This  is  especially  the  case  with  Princess  of  Wales  and 
that  beautiful  pure  white  yariety  Miss  Bobertson.  The  late 
yarieties  are  also  included,  and  from  their  taller  habit  of  growth 
are  kept  near  the  back  of  the  borders.  Lilinm  candidum, 
L.  auiatnm,  and  the  yarieties  of  L.  lancifoliam,  as  well  as  a 
good  quantity  of  Pentstemons  and  Antirrhinums,  with  Gladioli 
brenchleyensis  (planted  rather  late),  keep  these  borders  gay  until 
the  approach  of  winter. 

The  object  in  planting  a  good  number  of  plants  of  a  few  kinds 
is  the  means  by  which  the  borders  are  kept  attractiye  oyer 
the  longest  possible  period  without  any  serious  break.  With  a 
greater  number  of  kinds  the  borders  could  not  be  made  so 
eifeotiye.— L.  D.  W. 


LIFTING  PEACH  TREES. 


Thk  practical  notes  that  baye  appeared  on  this  subject  of  lata 
are  in  every  way  sound  and  seasonable ;  but  the  practice  of 
periodically  lifting  Peach  trees  is  not  general,  and  the  operation 
is  only  undertaken  by  many  when  some  circumstance  compels 
them.  Lifting,  then,  is  regarded  as  both  serious  and  critical ;  in 
fact,  failure  or  partial  failure  is  looked  forward  to  as  a  certainty. 
When  trees  haye  remained  undisturbed  for  a  number  of  years  it 
is  not  unreasonable  to  expect  failure,  because  the  trees  are  not  in 
a  good  condition  to  start  yigoronsly  into  growth  the  following 
season  and  bear  a  good  crop  of  well-flayoured  ^its.  In  whateyer 
soil  trees  may  be  growing,  if  undisturbed  for  a  number  of  years 
they  are  characterised  by  absence  of  fibrous  roots.  Without  abun- 
dance of  these  necessary  feeders  fruit  of  the  first  quality  can 
scarcely  be  expected.  But  when  ti^ees  are  annually  lifted,  instead 
of  haying  long  woody  fibreless  roots  they  haye  more  the  appear- 
ance of  door  mats  or  box  bushes.  In  the  one  case  there  is  a 
difficulty  in  finding  the  roots,  and  in  the  other  in  working  out 
and  remoying  the  soil  from  amongst  a  complete  network  of 
feeders.  I  am  but  little  surprised  at  Peach  trees  haying  the 
''yellowis"  mildew,  or  other  diseases  they  are  subject  to  when 
planted  in  deep  borders  and  left  unattended  for  years  as  far  as 
the  roots  are  concerned.  Our  immunity  from  these  annoyances  is 
the  result  of  annual  lifting  and  working  amongst  the  roots  a  few 
barrowfuls  of  fresh  compost^  or  merely  returning  the  soil  removed 
in  lifting  if  in  a  fertile  state. 

Labonr  is  often  unnecessarily  spent  when  making  borders  for 
Peach  and  Nectarine  trees ;  in  fact,  large  deep  borers  are  too 
often  made  and  filled  with  fresh  soil,  not  only  being  a  waste  of 
labour,  but  also  of  material.  Deep  borders  are  not  needed  for 
Peach  trees,  and  if  a  depth  of  18  inches  of  soil  is  given  with 
abundance  of  drainage  below  it  is  ample  to  grow  trees  of  a  very 
laige  size.  Mr.  Iggulden  says,  page  168,  '*  The  old  surface  soil, 
may  be  disposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  hole  made,  allowing  a  depth 
of  18  inches  for  the  fresh  compost"  Would  it  not  have  been 
wiser  to  have  removed  entirely  the  whole  of  the  spent  surface  soil 
and  filled  up  the  border  while  lifting  the  trees  with  broken  bricks, 
clinkers,  or  other  suitable  material,  leaving  only  a  space  of 
18  inches  for  compost  7    What  are  deeper  borders  needed  for  ? 

I  have  frequently  seen  quantities  of  broken  bricks  used  in  Peach 
borders,  and  have  been  at  a  loss  to  know  what  service  they  are. 
I  could  iinderstand  their  use  in  soil  of  a  very  heavy  naturo,  yet 
Peach  trees  like  heavy  soili  and  it  is  almost  impossible  to  make 


it  too  firm  or  too  heavy  for  them.  But  "  brickends  "  are  used  in 
some  gardens  where  the  soil  is  comparatively  light ;  a  good 
application  of  clay  would  prove  of  greater  service  to  the  trees 
than  filling  the  holders  with  rubbish.  Perhaps  he,  or  someone  else, 
will  say  if  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  derive  any  benefit  tpom 
their  application. — A.  B.  O. 


HARDY  AND  TENDER  OUTDOOR  FLOWERS. 

Habdt  herbaceous  plants  are  now  considered  quite  as  necessary 
in  gardens  as  Grapes  m  fruit  houses  or  Maidenhair  Ferns  in  the 
plant  house.  Comparison  between  ordinary  bedding  plants  and 
these  is  ont  of  plaice,  because  there  can  really  be  no  reasonable 
comparison  between  the  two  classes.  There  is  not  only  room  for 
both  kinds  of  plants  in  most  gardens,  but  one  is  as  much  required 
as  the  other.    Herbaceous  phmts  may  be  omitted  and  onl^  beading 

{>lants  grown,  or  the  former  may  be  grown  to  the  exclusion  of  the 
atter,  but  in  either  case  a  desirable  feature  in  the  decoration  of 
the  garden  will  have  been  overlooked.  Without  doubt  we  can 
secure  a  succession  of  flowers  with  hardy  flowers  from  earliest 
spring  to  latest  autumn,  and  with  a  series  of  gardens  to  be  effec- 
tive at  various  given  times  the  display  can  be  regulated  to  any 
season  ;  but  with  gardens  as  they  are  at  present,  and  as  they  axe 
likely  to  remain  at  least  for  some  time,  such  a  series  of  arrange- 
ments would  hardly  be  possible.  Scarlet  Pelargoniums  and 
Calceolarias  have  obtained  a  standing  from  which  it  would  be 
difficult  to  displace  them,  even  were  it  desirable  to  do  so.  The 
garden  of  lawns  and  flower  beds  have  done  duty  for  so  long,  and 
have  been  so  greatly  the  means  of  increasing  the  practical  love 
of  flowers  amongst  all  classes,  that  they  cannot  be  ignored. 
Gardeners  may  be  conservative,  but  not  so  much  so  as  the  owners 
of  gardens.  It  is  not  necessary  to  dispute  the  one  great  fault 
against  these  beds,  that  the  period  of  their  beauty  is  a  limited 
one.  If  it  is  a  fault  it  is  one  shared  by  all  kinds  of  plants.  The 
sameness  as  to  the  kind  of  flowers  used  to  fill  these  beds  has  been 
very  greatly  altered  and  the  primness  relieved. 

The^  disinclination  of  owners  of  old  gardens  to  change  even 
objectionable  features  is  an  obstacle  which  cannot  be  overcome. 
We  can  point  out  the  want  of  taste  in  cutting  ont  beds  on  lawns 
in  shapes  which  are  too  common—hearts,  crosses,  initial  letten^ 
scrolls,  and  beds  with  many  points,  which  can  be  treated  in 
planting  only  in  the  best  style,  and  then  can  only  be  managed 
effectively  by  good  taste.  But  even  in  cases  where  the  beds  axe 
of  the  simplest  outline  there  is  room  for  improvement  in  the 
planting.  The  habit  of  cutting  up  beds  into  mvisions  cannot  be 
considered  attractiye  when  judged  by  the  result.  There  may  be 
a  certain  prettiness  in  detail,  but  as  a  broad  feature  of  arrange- 
ment there  is  failure.  No  mode  of  planting  is  so  satisfactory 
as  that  of  planting  in  blocks  either  of  one  c(3our  or  in  mixture, 
having  an  edging  to  each  bed— white,  grey,  or  brown  is  best,  and 
according  to  sise  of  bed,  one  or  more  buids  of  harmonising  colours 
between  the  edging  and  main  block.  Flatness  is  broken  by  the 
free  use  of  flne-foUage  plants.  With  carpet  bedding  we  have 
slight  sympathy.  Artists  like  a  Roger  or  a  Graham  no  doubt 
make  studies  which  ordinary  gardeners  feel  their  utter  inability 
to  copy ;  and  it  is  here  that  the  ordinary  gardener  fails.  Most 
likely  he  is  not  an  artist,  and  if  he  is  he  finds  bis  material 
utterly  inadequate  to  carry  out  his  designs  to  a  successful  issue. 
A  want  of  taste  and  insufficient  labour  to  keep  the  beds  in  first- 
rate  order  are  not  so  noticeable  in  ordinary  fiower  gardening ;  in 
carpet  bedding  these  are  everything. 

With  regard  to  the  adaptability  of  certain  flowers  to  different 
soils  and  climates,  there  is  no  doubt  about  these  varying  greatly. 
Take  Pelargoniums  for  example.  If  we  commence  at  the  south 
of  the  highlands  of  Scotland,  draw  a  line  through  the  centre  of 
the  lowlands  southward  through  the  backbone  of  England  tiU  we 
reach  the  line  of  the  Humber  or  the  Mersey,  we  might  state  that 
northwards  and  to  the  west  of  that  line  it  is  not  advisable  to  grow 
Pelargoniums  at  all  as  they  are  so  generally  unsatisfactory,  while 
eastward  it  will  be  safe  to  do  so,  and  away  to  the  south.  Tuberous 
Begouias  appear  to  succeed  very  well  where  Pelargoniums  are  a 
failure.  Tnen,  in  addition  to  flowers  which  are  already  common 
in  fiower  gardens,  such  other  good  flowers  shonld  be  introduced 
as  Vittadenia  triloba  ;  Japan  Anemones,  which  do  not  require  any 
edging,  nothing  surpassing  their  own  foliage.  Tritoma  Uvaria  is 
one  of  the  grandest  plants  for  large  gardens ;  Sednm  spectabile, 
very  valuable.  (Enothera  prostrata,  Stenactis  speciosa,  Btelianthns 
multiflorus  fl.-pl.,  Salvia  patens  and  S.  fulgens,  Chrysanthemums, 
Pentstemons,  and  Phloxes  may  one  and  all  be  employed  with 
good  effect.  Of  course  some  of  these  require  large  beds  and  a 
large  open  space  around  them,  but  they  are  worth  any  attention, 
Tritomas  are  at  the  present  time  glorious  in  effect^  and  can  be 
seen  half  a  mile  distant    An  herbaceous  border  in  the  antnmii 
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flower  garden  should  be  plants  with  those  flowers  which  are  at 
their  best  in  antamn. 

In  oommencing  the  culture  of  hardy  plants  both  annuals  and 
ordinary  bedding  plants  may  be  employed,  but  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  plants  perennials  should  be  strictly  kept  to  themselves. 
They  require  a  mode  of  treatment  inimical  to  the  well-being  of 
their  shorter-lived  relatives.  A  word  of  warning  may  be  here 
given  to  beginners  or  those  who  have  not  had  a  long  experience 
of  these  plants,  and  that  is  this  :  A  system  of  merely  striking  the 
plants  in  the  ground  and  leaving  them  unattended,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  tying  up  stragglers,  cutting  over  dead  stems,  and  an 
annual  doing-up  of  the  border,  is  not  the  sort  of  cultivation  to  do 
these  flowers  justice.  It  has  been  our  experience  that  more 
labour  is  reouired  to  keep  them  in  good  order  than  is  needed  for 
ordinary  bedding  plants— that  is,  to  keep  them  in  the  same  con- 
dition. To  do  justice  to  the  plants  we  find  it  necessary  to  lift 
them  every  second  or  third  year,  well  manure,  and  either  dig  the 
ground  deeply  or  trench  it  The  plan  we  have  found  best  has 
been  to  propagate  as  many  plants  of  each  kind  required  at  this 
season.  During  winter  the  remainder  of  the  plants  are  destroyed, 
with  the  exception  of  bulbs  which  are  merely  transplanted,  being 
also  divided  if  required  at  the  same  time  while  the  ground  is  being 
cultivated.  In  spring  the  plants  are  put  in  these  places  closely 
enough  to  be  effective  the  nrst  season.  The  majority  of  the  plants 
are  divided,  and  the  divided  pieces  laid  in  like  Box  in  a  trench 
along  which  a  little  manure,  such  as  that  used  for  Mushroom  beds, 
has  been  placed.  Cuttings  are  also  inserted  at  this  time,  being 
covered  with  old  sashes.  Seeds  of  such  thines  as  Aquilegias  and 
Alpine  Poppies  sown  now,  and  the  young  plants  obtained  kept 
growing  through  the  winter,  also  do  well  to  place  out  with  the 
others.  ^ 

It  is  strongly  advisable  to  limit  the  time  of  the  display.  If  yon 
have  a  good  decorative  effect  from  March  till  July,  then  trust  to 
tender  bedders  after  that  time.  It  is  possible  to  have  a  continued 
display  until  winter  sets  in,  but  the  majority  of  gardeners  cannot 
do  so.  The  cultivation  must  be  of  the  highest  order,  early-flower- 
ing plants  kept  free  from  seeding  in  order  to  flower  again  in 
autumn.  A  large  place  in  the  ground  must  be  occupied  with 
Tritomas,  Michaelmas  Daisies,  and  other  late-flowering  plants, 
necessitating  a  broader  space  of  ground  than  can  generally  be 
obtained  for  this  purpose,  and  above  all  an  amount  of  attention 
which  it  is  often  impossible  to  secure. 

Just  a  few  words  as  to  the  kinds  of  plants  to  grow.  I  have 
seen  more  than  one  so-called  collection  of  hardy  plants  bought  at 
a  somewhat  heav^  expense,  and  not  over  20  per  cent  of  the  plants 
were  worth  growing.  To  those  who  are  unacquainted  with  these 
flowers  it  is  of  course  difficult  to  decide  as  to  the  sorts  to  pur- 
chase. Such  improved  flowers  as  Antirrhinums,  Delphiniums, 
double  Pyrethrums,  English  Irises,  and  Phloxes  should  be  very 
largely  employed,  as  they  are  sure  to  give  satisfaction,  afterwards 
the  commoner  hardy  species  may  be  added.  Curiously  enough 
forms  of  British  wild  plants  are  amcmgst  the  very  best  of  hardy 
plants.— B. 

LORD  NAPIEB  NECTARINE  AND  HALES'  EARLY 

PEACH. 

I  OATHBBBD  from  the  wannest  end  of  my  early  house  Royal 
George  Peaches  on  the  23rd  of  May,  and  the  first  fruit  of  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine  on  either  the  14th  or  15th.  This  tree  is  situated 
in  the  middle  of  the  house  and  is  young,  not  having  filled  the 
space  allotted  to  it  The  fruit  it  bore  this  year  was  its  first  crop, 
and  I  was  perfectly  satisfied  with  the  results.  I  first  saw  this 
Nectarine  fruiting  freely  on  a  very  small  tree  at  Court  Hey  near 
Liverpool,  and  in  oonsequence  obtained  a  tree.  The  Court  Hey 
tree  grew  rapidly  and  fruited  freely  ea(di  season,  having  ripe  fruit 
in  May.  Mr.  Elsworthy  considers  it  a  fortnight  earlier  than 
Royal  Oeorge  Peach  in  his  house.  This  is  only  two  examples  of 
success  with  Lord  Napier,  and  Mr.  Blsworthy's  experience  with  it 
is  much  greater  than  mine,  and  I  shall  be  pleased  to  see  the 
opinions  of  others  who  have  established  trees,  and  have  fruited 
them  with  other  varieties  in  May. 

Like  Mr.  Taylor  I  have  always  had  a  dread  of  large-fiowering 
varieties  for  early  forcing  ;  but  since  I  found  out  the  deficiency 
that  appears  most  marked  with  those  varieties,  the  fear  of  not 
obtaining  a  crop  from  them  is  passing  away.  I  find  the^  are 
short  of  pollen  at  a  time  when  it  is  wanted,  and  the  pistil  is  too 
far  advanced  before  the  pollen  appears  on  the  stamens.  Lord 
Napier  is  not  so  badly  affected  in  this  way  as  some,  but  I  carried 
the  pollen  to  it  from  my  Royal  George  trees  in  the  same  house.  I 
have  a  tree  of  Noblesse  in  my  third  house,  and  have  failed  more 
than  once  in  securing  a  crop,  but  never  since  I  discovered  it 
required  the  aid  of  poUen  from  neighbouring  trees. 


Hales*  Early  Peach  I  can  say  but  little  about  I  have  a  young 
tree  from  which,  from  its  sise  and  quantity  of  blossom,  I  antici- 
pated a  dozen  and  a  half  or  two  dozen  fruits,  but  it  only  ripened 
six.    The  tree  is  still  in  a  temporaxy  position. 

Two  years  ago  I  was  recommended  to  obtain  a  tree  of  Early 
Alexander,  as  being  the  best  and  most  satisfactoiy  of  aU  the  early 
Peaches.  It  is  a  large-flowering  variety.  I  shall  be  pleased  to 
see  stated  the  merits  of  this  Peach,  for  I  shall  hesitate  to  destroy 
a  good  tree  of  Royal  George  to  make  room  for  it  until  I  know 
more  about  it,  and  it  can  only  stand  one  more  year  in  its  tem- 
porary place.  I  do  not  expect  it  to  fruit  next  season,  as  the 
position  in  which  it  is  in  is  not  very  satisfactory.— W.  Babdnbt. 

LOBD  Napibb  Nectabinb  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  Nectarines 
ever  raised.  1  am  sure  Mr.  Taylor  need  not  fear  to  plant  it  in  an 
early  house,  as  it  sets  its  fruit  very  freely  indeed  in  our  orchard 
house.  I  have  grown  first  and  last  at  least  thirty  varieties  of 
Nectarines,  and  if  I  was  allowed  to  select  three  varieties  only 
for  planting  they  would  be  Lord  Napier,  Stanwick  Blruge,  and 
Pine  Apple.  If  by  any  chance  there  could  be  room  made  for 
another  one  it  would  be  Victoria.  By  substituting  Victoria  for 
Stanwick  Elruge  the  season  would  be  prolonged,  out  then  yon 
would  omit  a  much  more  beautiful  variety,  for  appearance  is  of 
great  importance,  although  it  will  scarcely  do  to  place  it  before 
navour.  But  from  the  market-growers'  point  of  view  high  colour 
would  be  placed  before  flavour,  and  Stanwick  Blruge  would 
always  command  a  higher  price  than  Victoria.  Besides,  high  and 
rich  colours  look  best  on  the  table  when  the  fruit  is  arranged  for 
dessert  The  good  old  Nectarines  Violette  H&tive  and  Blruge  are 
out  of  it  now,  and  Hunt's  Tawny,  which  used  to  be  the  earl&t,  is 
nowhere. — J.  Douglab.  •      

In  reply  to  Mr.  Taylor's  inquiry  respecting  the  earliness  of 
Hales'  Early  Peach  compared  with  Royal  George  and  others. 
My  experience  of  it  is  that,  growing  in  a  second  early  or  midseason 
house  facing  east^  it  ripens  from  a  fortnight  to  three  weeks  before 
Royal  George,  and  nearly  as  much  before  Early  Tork.  I  certainly 
consider  it  far  before  Early  York  in  size  and  appearance,  and 
better  than  Royal  George,  except,  perhaps,  the  vigorous  constitu- 
tion and  free-bearing  properties  of  uie  latt^. 

With  regard  to  '*iiANCASTBlA27's"  inquiry  respecting  Lord 
Napier  Nectarine,  I  find  it  to  succeed  well  in  a  late  house.  Upon 
takmg  charge  of  these  gardens  in  July  of  last  year  I  found  the 
border  of  one  of  the  late  Peach  houses  in  a  particularly  bad  state 
with  regard  to  drainage,  and  the  trees  in  a  poor  condition.  I 
lifted  the  whole  of  them,  redrained  the  border,  carefully  replant- 
ing. Two  of  the  trees  were  Lord  Napier  Nectarine.  I  allowed 
one  of  the  above  and  one  Peach  to  carry  a  crop  this  year,  which 
they  finished  welL  The  change  in  the  appearance  of  all  the  trees 
in  this  house  is  very  marked  this  season.  If  I  were  going  to  plant 
Nectarines  in  a  late  house  I  should  certainly  give  Lora  Napier 
a  place.  My  employer  says  there  is  no  Nectarine  like  it — 
W.  Jbnkins,  Aldin  Orange^  Durham, 


SOME  USEFUL  PALMS. 


Dubino  the  last  half  dozen  years  our  knowledge  of  these  valu- 
able decorative  plants  has  been  considerably  increased  by  the  laige 
number  of  new  and  rare  species  which  have  been  introduced  by 
enterprising  nurserymen,  in  whose  houses  one  may  see  thousandii 
fast  approi^ing  that  size  which  is  most  desirable  in  plants  for 
decorating  the  dinner-table.  Few  cultivators  are  unacquainted 
with  the  value  of  such  Palms  as  Cocos  Weddelliana,  Areoa 
lutesoens,  and  A.  VerschafBsltii,  which  from  their  graceful  and 
robust  habit  are  so  well  adapted  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
rough  treatment  these,  and  in  fact  almost  all  Palms,  will  bear  with 
impunity  renders  them  of  especial  service.  It  would  be  difficult 
to  find  any  plant  even  among  Palms  which  would  surpass  such  as 
the  above  for  general  purposes,  yet  among  the  newer  introdnetions 
there  are  many,  the  claims  of  which  are  quite  equal  to  the  best  of 
the  older  kinds;  and  as  there  is  a  great  range  of  variety  of 
character  in  the  members  of  this  large  order,  it  will  be  found  that 
some  of  these  less  known  species  possess  both  beauty  and  distinc- 
tiveness that  must  win  for  them  general  favour.     * 

To  commence  with  the  genus  Cocos.  We  have  in  addition  to 
C.  Weddelliana  a  very  ornamental  and  rather  rare  species  in 
C.  plumosa,  which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  graceful  and  noble 
Palms  known.  One  of  the  most  effective  groups  ever  arranged 
by  Mr.  Wills  owed  much  of  its  beauty  to  the  presence  of  sevend 
noble  specimens  of  this  Palm,  their  dsf  k  green  plume-like  leaves, 
towering  up  and  curving  over  the  smaller  plants,  having  a  most 
beautifiu  ^ect  Along  with  this  species  may  be  mentioned 
another  almost  similar  one — ^vis.,  C,  flentosa.   Botii  these  kinds  an 


eiect-growing  plnmose-leSTed  Paltns  of  rapid  growth  and  healtbr 
lobnst  nature.  Tbev  are  stove  species,  botb  being  natlTes  ol  the 
Hew  World  tropica. 

A  Palm  which  is  yet  me,  and  the  nama  of  which  seems  Boae- 
wbat  andecided,  is  that  known  tt  Olaiiora  inaigais.  Whatever 
tliis  Palm  maj  be  it  is  certainlj  closet;  allied  to  Oocos  Weddelliana, 
with  which  in  foliage  chatActers  it  is  almost  identical,  the  only 
distinction  being  in  the  terminal  pinnule,  which  in  theOlaiioTa 
it  broad  and  in  the  Cocos  very  narrow.  The  name  Glazlora  has 
long  ago  being  given  to  anoUier  plant,  so  that  it  cannot  be  retained 
tor  this  Palm,  A  plant  at  Kew  labelled  Jnania  australis  seems  to 
be  in  no  wa;  distinct  from  tbe  Palm  known  as  OlsEiova.  How- 
ever, bs  the  name  what  it  may,  this  is  a  ver;  handsome  species, 
quite  an  handsome  as  the  Cocos,  and  likel;  to  become  as  popular. 

Amongst  Oeonomaa  there  are  several  vei?  graceful  species, 
notabt;  O.  Carderi,  Q.  gracilis,  O.  Seemanni,  .and  Q.  Schottiana. 
These  are  all  deserving  of  a  place  in  Hie  stove,  Q.  gracilis  being 
already  well  represented  in  a  few  eoDections  ;  whilst  G.  Seemanni 
Is  very  ran,  Mr,  Williams  of  Hollowaj  poasessing  perhaps  the  finest 
cnltivated  speciiiieD  of  it 

Brahaa  fllMnentoaa,  now  known  as  Washinglonia  filifera,  is  a 
handsome  fan-leaved  Palm,  clothed  with  long  silverj  threads 
which  add  considerably  to  ita  attraativensss.  This  species  thrives 
well  in  a  i^reenhouse  or  ooDserratory,  and  if  liberally  treated  toon 
developes  into  »  noble  plant. 

The  genns  CiUamns  contains  many  beautiful  species — in  tact 
every  one  is  worthy  of  cultivation,  their  graceful  pinnate  leaves 
and  handsome  habit  even  in  yoang  plants  being  especially  service- 
able. The  best  of  them  are  C.  ciliaris,  nhich  I  consider  to  be  tbe 
most  beantiful  Palm  known  ;  its  Fern-like  pale  greea  foliage 
ananged  alternately  along  the  stem  are  most  attractive.  This 
species  is  rather  delicate,  bnt  in  a  moist  stove  there  is  no  dlfflculty 
in  keeping  it  in  good  health.  A.  character  posEessed  by  tbis  Palra 
is  that  of  throwing  np  youug  ones  from  tbe  baee,  sometimes  before 
the  stem  is  a  foot  high,  which  may  be  taken  off  and  grown  on  in 
separate  pots.  C.  asperrimns,  C,  calilepis,  C.  flssus,  C.  Lewisianns, 
C.  palembanicuB,  C.  periacanthus,  and  C.  melnnochaDtea  are  other 
beautiful  kinds,  some  of  which  are  known  as  Da^monorops. 

Amongst  the  ChatuKdoreas  there  are  C.  elcgantiBsims,  a  graceful 
Cocoa-like  species ;  C.  elegans,  with  broader  pinnules  ;  C.  glanci- 
folia  and  C.  graminifolia,  with  plumose  pale  green  foliage  ;  and 
C  tenetla,  a  pretty  little  dark  green  species,  interesting  from  its 
being  the  smalleBt  Palm  known,  plants  not  more  than  6  inches 
high  flowering  and  fruiting  yearly. 

Decheuia  nobilis  is  one  of  several  beaaUfuI  Palms  which  are 
found  in  the  Seychelles  iBlandp,  and  which  are  becoming  great 
favourites.  Thia  species,  along  with  Acanthophceaiz  crinita  and 
Nephrospcrma  Van  Hoatlii  arc  remarkable  for  their  graceful  pin- 
nate foliage,  and  a  stem  and  leaf-petioles  thickly  covered  with 
long  stifi  Epincs.  They  are  really  l>eaQtifal  atove  species,  and 
thrive  well  in  a  moist  atmosphere. 

Verschttffeltia  aplendida,  V.  melaooohretes,  and  Stevensonia 
gxandifolia  are  noble  simple-leaved  Palms,  also  from  the  Seyohelios. 
The  first  is  a  rather  delicate  Palm,  but  when  well  grown  it  is 
undoubtedly  one  of  the  very  best  exhibition  plants.  The  Sleven- 
sonia  is  a  very  large-leaved  Palm,  remarkable  in  that  the  foliage 
is  thickly  marked  with  brown  spots  on  a  dark  green  gronnd.  The 
■tern  of  this  gpecies  ia  also  thickly  clothed  with  long  apinea. 
There  are  some  very  fine  apecimena  of  the  SteTensonia  in  the 
Kew  collection. 

The  Enterpes  were  once  more  largely  cultivated  than  they 
appear  to  be  now,  especially  E,  ednlis,  the  Cabbage  Palm,  as  it  is 
called,  from  the  hearts  or  young  nndeiejopod  crowns  being  largely 
used  as  food  by  the  natives  of  South  America.  It  ia  a  graceful 
free-growing  species,  with  pinnate  leaves  and  amooth  erect  stem. 
Tbe  same  may  be  said  of  E.  oleracea,  or  perhaps  even  more,  for 
this  Palm  ia  a  very  handsome  table  plant,  the  gracefulness  of  its 
foliage  being  very  attractive. 

Heterospatha  elata  is  a  dwarf  pinnate-leaved  Palm,  handsome 
when  well  grown,  but  rather  miSy,  and  perhaps  somewhat  too 
stiS  foi  table  work.  A  noble  plant  for  the  stove  or  warm  con- 
servatory is  Hyophorbe  amaricaulis,  closely  resembling  H.  (Areca) 
Yerschafieltii,  but  of  stronger  habit,  and  wiUi  reddish  stem  aoo 
leafstalks.       * 

Amongst  Eentiaa  there  are  several  very  attractive  and  useful 
species,  the  best  knovra  being  K.  Fosteriana  and  E.  Belmoreana, 
both  very  elegant  table  plants  and  valuable  to  the  exhibitor. 
Otherv  equally  good  are  K.  Wendlandii,  with  broadish  dark-green 

PQulea  and  a  robust  grower.  E.  auatralis,  which  is  not  unlike 
E'oateriana  and  K.  Licdeui,  a  robust  broad -pinnuled  species, 
and  especially  romarkable  for  the  deep  shiniog  purple  of  the 
ytniug  leaves  as  they  are  unfolding.  Seveial  new  llirmaxes  are 
also  deserving  of  mention,  as  also  are  Sagni  vitiensis,  Bhapk 


desirable  species,  and  eminently  adapted  for  fumiahing  and 
exhibition  purposes.  Other  species  might  be  mentioned  which 
are  also  to  be  seen  in  large  quantities  in  some  of  the  London 
nurseries,  but  sufflcient  have  been  enumerated  to  show  what  a 
host  of  useful  Palms  have  boon  recently  introduced  by  nurserymen 
and  others  interested  in  this  noble  order. 

With  very  few  exceptions  tbe  cultnraJ  requirements  of  Palms 
are  auch  as  need  not  puizle  the  merest  tyro,  given  of  course  the 
necessary  temperature.  A  rich  loam  is  (he  best  soil  to  use  for 
them,  though  almost  aoy  sweet  and  fresh  soil  will  do.  A  liberal 
supply  of  cow  manure  either  in  the  fresh  or  liquid  state  is  a  capital 
fooa  for  all  Palms.  Most  of  them  require  plenty  of  water  all  the 
year  round,  and  in  the  event  of  any  becoming  root-bound,  and  it 
not  beiug  desirable  to  transfer  them  into  larger  pots,  they  may  be 
grown  for  a  considerable  time  in  sach  a  state  by  keeping  the  roots 
well  supplied  with  water  and  liquid  manure.  Tbe  seeds  of  most  ' 
Palms  retain  vitality  for  a  year  or  two,  so  that  there  is  little 
trouble  in  imparting  and  growing  them,  the  principal  difficullr 
being  in  procuring  them  &om  the  natives.      This  difflculty  is, 


Cdens,  from  whence  abundance  of  seeds  of  many  hitherto  ran 
ds  are  now  to  be  procured,  so  that  we  may  hope  to  soon  be  ii 
possession  of  other  Palms  which  will  prove  as  serviceable  as  the 
Kw  we  have  known  for  sc 


iU  prove  a 
— W.  W. 


Vino.— As  heavy  and  oold  rains  may  now  he  expected,  oovering 
late  Vine  borders  will  be  uecessaiy  to  insure  the  fruit  keeping  satls- 
fsctority.  Wooden  shatters  are  the  best,  hut  tarpaulin  or  a  thick 
thatch  of  atraw  or  bracken  sloped  so  as  to  carry  ofl  the  water  answers 
well.  Mats,  or  a  light  covering  of  straw,  placed  on  inside  borders 
will  to  soma  extent  prevent  mobture  rising,  as  well  as  prevent  the 
border  becoming  too  dry.  The  Grapes  should  be  frequently  examined, 
removing  all  decayed  berries,  as  if  left  others  are  soon  affected ;  but 
if  thoroughly  ripeued  the  thick-skinned  varieties  wilt  give  little 
trouble  if  the  house  is  watertight.  The  houses  should  be  kept  as 
oool  and  dry  as  possible,  only  employing  fire  beat  to  secure  a  tempera- 
ture of  60",  or  when  the  external  atmoaphere  render*  it  ne:;esaBiy. 
Have  the  ventilators  closed  in  damp  weather,  opening  only  when  tbe 
outside  air  is  dry,  at  tbe  same  time  applying  fire  heat.  Tam  off  tbe 
heat  early  m  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  have  the  pipes  cooled  before 
night 

Tbe  earliest  Vinee  must  be  pruned,  and  the  house  receive  a 
thoroagh  cleaning,  the  border  being  top-dressed  as  advised  in  a 
former  calendar.  The  outside  border  should  be  covNed  with  a  good 
layer  of  diy  fern  or  straw  litter,  with  shutters  or  tarpaulin  to  throw 
off  heavy  rains  or  prevent  the  border  being  chilled  by  heavy  rains  or 
snow.  Where  fermenting  materials  are  obtainable  in  quantity  to 
admit  of  their  renewal  when  necessary,  preparation  should  be  made 
ol  these  for  placing  on  outside  borders  at  least  a  fortnight  before 
closing  the  bonae,  and  a  bed  of  the  same  materiala  introduced  inaide 
at  itartiuB  time  will  aid  tbe  Vines. 

Where  new  ripe  Grapes  are  required  very  early  preparation  should 
now  bs  made  for  starting  the  earliest  Vines  in  pots,  and  if  a  alight 
bottom  heat,  snch  sa  that  of  three  parts  leaves  to  one  of  stable  litter, 
their  starting  regularly  wilt  be  tbe  better  insured.  Tbe  pots  should 
be  raised  on  pedestals  of  brickwork,  so  as  to  prevent  tbe  pola  sinking 
with  tbe  fermenting  materials,  the  materiala  being  brought  np  about 
the  pots,  hot  not  to  oause  the  heat  about  them  to  exceed  TG°,  between 
that  aud  70°  being  suitsbts.  Tha  soil  in  the  pots  mnat  h«  brought 
Into  a  thoroughly  moiat  condition  by  soaking  or  repeated  watering 
at  S0°.  The  canes  should  be  slnng  in  a  horiiontsi  position.  The 
temperature  at  starting  must  not  exceed  G6°  aniGdally,  but  as  the 
Vines  break  U  should  be  gradually  iuoreaaed  to  60°  or  66°.  Syringe 
the  Vines  in  the  morning  aud  early  al 
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Meloni. — ^The  kst  fruits  are  swelling  well,  and  will  need  sapporting 
in  good  time.  Bemove  all  snperflaons  growths  as  fast  as  they  appear, 
it  being  important  that  the  plants  hare  the  adrantage  of  every  ray 
of  light,  and  the  fmit  be  exposed  to  the  snn  as  much  as  possible. 
Only  moderate  supplies  of  water  will  be  needed,  and  the  syringe 
must  be  used  yeiy  sparingly  oyer  the  foliage.  A  light  sprinkling  on 
bright  afternoons,  with  damping  available  surfaces  oocasionally,  will 
be  sufficient,  a&  too  much  moisture  at  the  roots  or  in  the  atmosphere 
tends  to  encourage  canker,  for  which  a  vigilant  watch  should  be 
kept,  and  upon  its  appearance  quicklime  must  be  pressed  well  into 
the  affected  parts.  The  temperature  should  be  maintained  at  7(P  to 
75%  with  an  advance  to  S5P  or  90^  from  sun  heat^  closing  early. 
3£aintain  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  80^. 

In  dung-heated  pits  or  frames  watering  should  cease,  as  a  diy  con- 
dition at  the  roots  will  accelerate  the  ripening  and  improve  the 
quality  of  the  fruit.  Linings  will  be  necessary  to  maintain  the  heat 
of  the  beds,  and  the  lights  should  be  covered  with  mats  at  night 
The  fruit  from  exhausted  plants  not  yet  ripe  should  be  cut  with  a 
good  portion  of  stem  attached  to  each,  and  be  placed  in  a  sunny 
position  in  a  warm  house. 

Cucumbers, — ^Liberal  attention  must  be  given  the  autumn  fruiters 
to  insure  a  strong  growth,  as  much  of  the  after-success  depends  on 
the  foundation  now  laid.  Bemove  all  male  blossoms  and  tendrils, 
avoiding  overcropping,  and  do  not  allow  the  fruit  to  hang  too  long 
on  the  Vines.  Byringd  only  on  bright  warm  afternoons,  gradually 
reducing  the  atmospheric  moisture  as  the  days  shorten,  continuing  to 
earth  up  the  roots  from  time  to  time,  pinching  out  the  growing  point 
every  week  or  ten  days,  reserving  only  as  much  growth  as  will  have 
full  exposure  to  light  and  air. 

The  plants  for  winter  fruiting  should  have  a  light  position,  so  as  to 
keep  them  sturdy,  and  the  fermenting  bed — ^if  such  be  employed — ^be 
prepared.  Grood  stable  dung  and  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  well  incorpo- 
rated and  turned  over  eveiy  three  or  four  days,  moistening  if  neces- 
sary for  a  fortnight,  form  a  good  bed,  and  next  to  this  tanners'  bark, 
which  should  be  had  fresh,  thrown  into  a  heap,  and  when  fairly 
warmed  through  it  can  be  placed  in  its  final  quarters.  The  plants 
for  fruiting  at  Christmas  should  be  placed  in  the  beds  without  delay. 

FLOWER  GARDBN. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  tricolor,  bronze,  and  other  ornamental-leaved 
varieties  are  difficult  to  winter  if  at  all  affected  by  frost ;  it  is,  there- 
fore, necessary  to  have  suitable  quarters,  and  preparations  should  be 
made  for  potting  them  quickly  directly  a  change  in  the  weather 
necessits^tes  their  removal.  From  their  slow  growth  it  is  not  desir- 
able to  cut  them  back  much,  merely  removing  any  crowded  branches 
and  stripping  them  of  their  leaves.  The  remaining  shoots  may  with 
advantage  be  left  their  fall  length  to  afford  an  early  supply  of  cut- 
lings  in  spring.  A  little  frost  will  not  much  affect  the  green-leaved 
varieties.  They  should  be  cut  well  back  and  potted  singly  after  the 
roots  have  been  trimmed,  or  they  may  be  packed  close  and  stored 
away  ia  boxes.  Coleuses,  Iresines,  and  all  tender  plants  should  be 
placed  under  cover  at  once.  The  tender  succulents,  such  as  Echeveria 
metallica,  Pachyphy  turns,  Eleinias,  and  Sempervivum  tabulaeforme, 
should  be  removed,  or  If  it  be  desirable  to  continue  them  out  a  time 
longer  it  will  be  necessary  to  have  some  light  protecting  material  to 
place  over  them  when  frost  is  expected.  Where  winter  or  spring 
bedding  is  contemplated  let  all  the  plants  be  in  readiness  and  fully 
arranged,  so  that  no  delay  may  occur  when  it  is  necessary  to  dear 
and  refill  the  beds. 

In  the  mixed  border  many  of  the  autumnal  plants  will  still  be 
attractive,  and  a  little  extra  attention  to  ensure  neatness  will  com- 
pensate in  some  measure  for  the  paucity  of  flowers.  Dead  and 
decayed  leaves  and  flower  stems  should  be  removed  as  the  plants 
cease  blooming.  Hollyhocks  which  are  cut  down  will  produce  cut- 
tings, which  may  be  taken  off  with  a  heel  and  struck  in  slight  heat. 
Seedlings  of  these  may  be  potted  singly  and  wintered  in  cold  frames ; 
they  will  make  strong  plants  for  next  season.  Any  gaps  in  the 
mixed  border  should  be  filled  with  Brompton  Stocks,  Wallflowers, 
Canterbury  Bells,  Antirrhinums,  and  other  biennials  or  perennials, 
Pansles,  Pinks,  Carnations,  and  Picotees  may  yet  be  planted  out,  the 
earlier  the  better,  firming  the  soil  well  about  the  roots.    Most  of  the 


Bose  buds  wUl  ere  this  have  taken,  and  all  ligatures  should  be 
removed  and  the  Briar  shoots  reduced  in  length. 

PLANT  HOUBBS. 

Orchidt,'^The  temperature  for  the  East  India  house  must  be  kept 
at  a  mean  of  70<'  by  day  and  60°  at  night,  Cattleya  house  65^  by  day 
and  56^  at  night,  and  for  the  Odontoglossum  house  66^  by  day  and 
46°  is  advisable  at  present  Very  little  ventilation  will  be  needed 
except  during  mild  weather.  The  atmospheric  moisture  must  be 
reduced  and  syringing  discontinued,  except  in  the  case  of  plants 
making  growth  to  restore  plants  becoming  shrivelled,  and  in  the 
case  of  newly  imported  plants,  in  which  cases  syringing  will  be  neces- 
sary. Pbalsenopsis  must  be  veiy  carefully  supplied  with  moisture, 
as  the  leaves  at  this  season  are  liable  to  decay.  Calanthes  now 
producing  their  flower  spikes  should  have  every  encouragement 
with  heat  and  moisture.  Dendrobiums,  Oattleyas,  and  any  other 
Orchids  which  have  completed  their  growth  will  require  very  little 
water ;  but  Zygopetalums  and  other  plants  commencing  to  grow  will 
need  moderate  moisture^  and  the  most  favourable  position  in  the 
house  for  growth^plenty  of  light  and  moisture,  repotting  if  neces- 
sary or  surface-dressing  with  fresh  material.  Some  of  the  Oncidiums 
are  useful  for  autumn  and  winter  flowering,  especially  0.  aurosum, 
0.  bicallosum,  0.  flexuosum  majus,  0.  macranthum,  O.  incurvum, 
O.  ornithorhynchum,  and  0.  tigzinum.  These  will  bear  a  cool  dry 
atmosphere  when  in  flower,  and  the  flowers  last  much  longer  than 
when  in  a  moist  atmosphere.  Sufficient  water  only  should  be  given 
to  prevent  the  plants  suffering.  Tanda  cffimlea,  with  Odontoglossum 
grande  and  the  Pleiones  when  in  bloom,  will  also  bear  a  cool  dry 
temperature  (60**  to  66°).  Let  the  glass  and  woodwork  in  all  the 
houses  be  thoroughly  cleaned  both  inside  and  outside,  taking  ad- 
vantage of  wet  weather  to  give  the  plants  a  thorough  cleaning, 
neatly  staking  all  young  shoots.  Search  for  slugs  by  lamplight,  as 
they  are  very  destructive  to  the  young  growths,  flower  spikes,  and 
roots  of  Orchids. 

GRBEBHOnSB. 

Camellias  that  have  been  outdoors  should  at  once  be  transferred 
to  their  winter  quarters,  and  the  plants  thoroughly  cleaned.  Plants 
that  have  not  been  out  should  likewise  be  similarly  treated. 

Plants  of  Cassia  cozymbosa  that  have  flowered  may  be  cut  back 
and  placed  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  greenhouse,  where  they  will 
commence  growth  slowly.  Any  plants  which  have  a  number  of 
heads  to  open  should  be  placed  in  a  house  slightly  warmer  than  an 
ordinary  greenhouse,  in  which  the  bright  yellow  flowers  will  open 
and  be  very  useful  Neriums  are  not  so  much  grown  as  they  deserve 
to  be,  nor  are  they  treated  in  such  a  manner  as  to  make  the  most  of 
them  for  decorative  purposes.  Cuttings  now  taken  from  plants  that 
have  the  wood  thoroughly  ripened  and  their  flowers  set,  and  struck, 
as  they  will  readily  in  a  good  bottom  heat,  and  shifted  into  6-inch 
pots,  will  form  beautiful  plants  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes. 

Some  of  the  most  forward  and  promising  plants  of  Baphne  indica 
may  be  placed  in  a  temperature  of  60**,  and  they  will  not  only  flower 
earlier,  but  admit  of  more  bloom  being  cut  from  them  than  later- 
flowered  plants,  which  when  cut  hard  do  not  break  again  freely. 

Croweas  bloom  nearly  two  months  at  this  season,  and  yet  they  are 
seldom  seen,  their  pretty  star-shaped  pink  flowers  contrasting  well 
with  most  other  plants.  They  are  not  difficult  to  grow,  and  in  a  con- 
servatory slightly  warmer  than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  they  bloom 
freely.  Witsenia  corymbosa,  with  its  beautiful  though  small  bright 
blue  flowers,  is  too  much  neglected,  its  colour  being  rare  at  any  time* 
especially  at  this  season. 

Mignonette  grown  in  pots  for  winter  flowering  should  have  the 
growths  neatly  secured  to  stakes  as  they  advance,  and  have  a  light 
airy  position  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  46°  to  60^.  The 
plants,  if  the  flower  spikes  are  not  cut  as  they  become  fit,  must  have 
the  seed  vessels  removed,  or  they  will  impair  the  vigour  of  the  plants 
more  than  a  similar  number  of  flower  spikes.  If  the  plants  are  not 
as  large  as  required,  the  bloom  as  it  shows  should  be  pinched  out 
until  the  size  of  specimen  desired  is  secured.  The  plants  are  im- 
patient of  fumigation,  hence  if  it  be  resorted  to  for  the  destruction 
of  aphides  it  must  be  moderate,  but  it  is  better  to  syringe  with  clear 
tobacco  water.    Heliotropes  that  have  been  prepared  for  autumn  and 
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winter  flowering  by  liberal  treatment  daring  summer,  and  fully  ex- 
posed, with  the  flowers  pinched  off,  and  supplied  ¥rith  liquid  manure, 
should  now  be  placed  in  a  light  airy  house  ¥rith  a  temperature  of 
45°  to  60°,  in  which  they  will  bloom  freely. 

Abutilons  now  are  so  numerous  and  varied  in  colour  as  to  be  quite 
useful  for  winter  flowering.  Young  plants  struck  in  spring  and 
grown  on  through  the  summer  will  be  stout  well-furnished  plants  in 
6-inch  or  larger-sized  pots,  and  with  a  little  extra  warmth  will  bloom 
through  the  winter,  being  alike  useful  for  furnishing  and  for  afford- 
ing flowers  for  cutting.  Weak  liquid  manure  should  be  afforded  the 
plants,  with  a  light  position  and  a  temperature  of  60°  to  66°. 


.:.i.i.i.t.|.i.i i.i.|.|.|.|.|.|.i.|;>.i.|.i.n.| 

HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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THE  STEWARTON  AND   THE  BAR.FRAME  HIVE. 

Thb  Stewarton  hive  had  onoe  and  for  many  years  an  enlightened 
and  able  advocate  and  patron  in  the  person  of  the  *'  Renfrew- 
shire Bee-keeper,"  and  since  his  retirement  no  one  has  come 
to  the  front  to  take  his  place.  This  I  regret  much,  for  the  prin- 
ciple of  the  Stewarton  hive  cannot  be  too  well  known,  and  there 
are  reasons  for  thinking  that  its  advocacy  at  the  present  time 
would  be  valuable  to  a  great  number  of  apiarians.  Many  people 
like  to  follow  the  fashions  and  go  with  the  majority.  They  readily 
spend  their  money  for  things  last  out,  hence  new  inventions  are 
the  order  of  the  day.  Many  bee-keepers  are  going  to  extremes 
just  now.  The  bar-frame  fever  is  reaching  to  its  height.  Dealers 
and  hive-makers  seem  at  their  wit's  end  to  get  something  fresh  to 
offer  for  sale.  Old  hives  receive  new  and  various  shapings  and 
remodellings  in  their  reproductions.  The  markets  and  show  tables 
are  full  of  novelties.  For  many  years  I  have  privately  advised 
many  bee-keeping  friends  to  introduce  to  their  apiaries  the  bu- 
frame  hive  and  give  it  a  fair  trial ;  nay,  I  have  t^en  anxious  to 
see  this  hive  spread  over  the  land  and  become  well  known,  believ- 
ing that  when  this  happens  we  shall  have  a  reaction,  and  see  men 
trusting  less  to  hives  and  more  to  their  own  management.  To 
those  who  follow  the  fashions  bee-keeping  is  rather  an  expensive 
recreation.  This  statement  is  made,  not  with  a  view  of  disparag- 
ing any  kind  of  hive  or  any  system  of  management,  but  simply 
to  let  the  readers  of  this  Journal  know  that  novelties  are  not 
always  improvements,  and  that  changing  troim  one  system  of 
management  to  another  is  not  the  shortest  road  to  success.  The 
fact  that  so  many  bee-keepers  are  seeking  new  hives  and  new 
ideas  proves  that  the  past  has  not  been  succ^sful  and  satisfoctory  ; 
indeed,  we  all  know  that  those  who  follow  others  are  always 
behind. 

Now  let  ns  examine  the  principal  feature  of  the  Stewarton  hive, 
which  is  one  of  surpassing  excellence— namely,  its  constructive 
arrangements  for  supering.  The  arrangements  to  this  end  in  all 
other  hives  that  we  have  seen  are  faulty  and  inferior  if  compared 
to  those  of  the  Stewarton.  The  Stewarton  hive  is  made  of  wood 
in  several  parts,  octagonal  in  shape  and  14  inches  wide.  The 
several  parts  consist  of  three  breeding  boxes,  each  6  inches  deep, 
and  three  supen  the  same  width  3  or  4  inches  deep.  All  are 
made  with  bars  across  their  tops,  from  which  the  combs  are  built. 
There  is  no  crown  board,  so  that  if  all  the  six  boxes  were  placed 
on  one  another  we  could  see  through  the  skeleton  £rom  top  to 
bottom  down  through  every  bar.  If  a  swarm  of  bees  were  cast 
into  an  empty  Stewarton  they  would  not  know  where  to  settle 
and  begin  work ;  the  hive  being  without  crown-board,  the  bees 
could  get  out  at  the  top  as  well  as  by  the  door.  But  there  are 
slides  used  in  the  Stewarton  hive  which  answer  the  end  of  a 
crown-board,  and  these  slides  are  made  to  run  in  grooves  in  the 
cross  bars  of  all  the  sections  of  the  hive.  This  is  a  wonderful 
arrangement,  well  contrived,  but  difflcult  to  explain  to  those  who 
have  never  seen  a  Stewarton  hive.  If  we  begin  to  people  a  Stew- 
arton two  breeding  boxes  only  are  used,  the  slides  going  between 
tiie  bars  of  the  uppermost  box.  If  the  third  breeding  box  be 
nsed  it  is  placed  underneath  the  others,  and  the  slides  remain  as 
they  were.  When  supering  begins  the  slides  are  withdrawn  from 
the  breeding  box  and  placed  between  the  bars  of  the  super,  and 
if  a  second  and  third  super  be  used  the  slides  are  moved  to  the  top 
one,  or  crown  of  the  hive. 

This  simple  description  of  the  hive  is  imperfect,  the  hive  itself 
being  so  unlike  all  other  hives.  But  the  reader  will  see  that  the 
Stewarton  hive  complete  with  three  supers  pil^  on  the  breeding 
boxes  is  about  30  inches  deep,  giving  the  bess  free  access  to  every 
part  of  every  section  of  the  hive  from  bottom  to  top.    The  leading 


or  main  principle  of  the  hive  now  becomes  apparent — namely,  the 
absence  of  crown-boards  or  partition  walls  between  breeding 
boxes  and  supers.  This  is  the  great  characteristic  of  this  valuable 
hive.  l*he  bars  of  all  the  sections  being  filled  with  combs,  the 
interstices  between  the  bus  run  from  bottom  to  top,  and  tbns  the 
hive  is  irithout  complications,  and  the  bees  have  no  hindrances 
when  at  work.  In  such  a  hive  bees  are  capable  of  doing  much 
work  and  amassing  great  stores  of  honey.  Have  we  no  fault  to 
find  with  the  Stewarton  ?  None  with  the  principle  or  distinctive 
feature  of  the  hive,  which  is  its  peculiar  adaptation  for  supering, 
and  none  with  its  sice  and  shape.  But  I  disapprove  of  wood  as 
materials  for  hives  of  all  kindbs,  and  the  Stewarton  is  made  of 
wood.  By  reading  the  report  of  the  Bee-keepers*  Association  I 
learn  that  an  attempt  is  being  made  to  introduce  the  Stewarton 
principle  on  the  straw  hive.  If  the  attempt  be  sncoe8sful--and 
there  IS  no  reason  to  think  otherwise—the  straw  Stewarton,  in  my 
opinion,  will  be  the  hive  of  the  future.  I  hope  the  hive  will 
appear  and  be  sold  at  a  moderate  price,  and  never  be  patented. 

The  prices  asked  for  some  hives  are  exorbitant  and  far  beyond 
their  value.  When  I  was  in  Scotland  lately,  and  travelling 
through  a  bee-keeping  county,  the  train  by  which  I  was  travelling 
halted  for  an  hour  at  a  railway  station  near  which  a  first-rate 
straw-hive  maker  lives.  I  found  him  and  family  engaged  at  their 
work,  making  at  the  rate  of  about  four  hives  a  day,  or  say  twenty  a 
week.  I  asked  if  he  was  constantly  employed  in  making  common 
straw  hives.  He  said  *'  Yes.*'  The  hives  he  was  then  miUcing  were 
14  inches  wide— just  the  width  of  the  Stewarton  hive,  and  they 
were  so  well  made  and  so  low  in  price  that  I  ordered  a  dosen  o^ 
him.  I  am  quite  certain  that  stnw  Stewartons  can  be  prodooed 
at  prices  low  enough  to  tempt  even  cottagers  to  use  tbem. 

The  Stewarton  hive  can  be  managed  on  both  the  swarming  and 
non-swarming  systems,  and  its  mode  of  enlargement  is  far  more 
likely  to  prevent  swarming  than  the  mode  of  supering  through  a 
hole  on  bar-frame  hives  about  3  inches  wide.  This  hive  has  no 
separate  apartment,  all  the  work  is  done  in  one  room,  and  when 
eulai^ed  the  outer  walls  are  simply  elongated  and  the  roof  raised 
a  storey  higher.  But  why  object  to  the  wooden  sides  of  the  present 
Stewarton  hive?  Wood  is  not  a  proper  material  for  hives.  It 
may  answer  well  enough  for  summer,  when  bees  can  drive  out  the 
moisture  of  the  hive ;  but  in  spring,  autumn,  and  winter  they 
have  not  the  power  of  doing  this,  and  therefore  the  moisture 
condenses  on  their  wooden  sides  and  rots  the  combs.  When  men 
have  a  little  more  experience  wood  will  go  out  of  fashion  and 
straw  will  be  employed.  No  less  than  seven  prises  were  offered 
for  straw  hives  at  the  last  show.— A.  PEmaREW. 
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TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 


\^  All  oorreepondence  should  be  directed  either  to  '^The  Editor" 
or  to  ''The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  tnem  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardeninsr  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AH 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

IienMm  (/.  2).)^— The  fruit  you  have  sent  ii  not  the  aame  m  the  Und  that  Is 
imported,  bat  the  plant  has  probably  been  ralaed  from  seed  saved  from  an 
imported  froit^  aeedllnffs  being  sabject  to  great  variation.  The  varied  does 
not,  at  least  as  wpraseoted  bj  the  fruit  you  have  sent^  possems  any  merit. 


Peaoh  and  Nectarine  (C.  A.  /.).— The  aspect  you  name  is  suitable  for 
the  trees,  and  you  cannot  probably  plant  two  mors  useful  Tarieties  than  the 
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Boyal  OeoTse  Peach  and  Lord  Napier  Kectarine.  It  is  immaterial  which  has 
the  warmest  poaltion,  but  yon  will  not  err  by  devoting  It  to  the  Nectarine,  with 
the  object  of  securing  early  fruit.    The  centipede  is  not  bmefldal  in  the  garden. 

Fine  Heating  iAnxiowi).~lt  your  flue  answers  well  except  at  the  end 
near  the  chimney  we  should  only  remove  that  part  and  there  fix  glazed  pipes, 
which,  being  thinner  we  presume  than  your  paving  tiles,  would  conduct  the  l^t 
from  ttie  flue  more  quickly.  Glazed  tiles  placed  near  the  Are  are  apt  to  split  at 
the  sockets ;  at  a  distance  from  it  we  have  seen  them  used  with  perfect  saroty. 

Flower  Gtatrden  Bozee  {A  Young  Gardener).— Tbtn  is  no  «  average* 
slxe  for  such  boxes  as  those  to  which  yon  refer.  The  size  of  the  boxes  either  is 
or  ought  to  be  stated  in  the  schedules  in  which  prizes  are  offered.  We  have 
seen  boxes  8  feet  square,  4  feet  square,  4  by  3,  6  by  4,  and  even  longer.  We  are 
not  aware  that  there  is  any  book  pubUshed  with  coloured  designs  far  flower 
gaidena. 

Iflaterlal  for  Mnehroom  Beds  (/.  2).).— We  have  no  donbt  that  London 
stable  manure  where  the  horses  are  bedded  with  oocoarunt  fibre  refuse  would  do 
for  Hoshroom  beds  if  mixed  with  ordinary  decayed  stable  manure.  Bven  saw- 
dust that  has  been  used  as  bedding  in  stables  hih  when  hugely  mixed  with  the 
material  in  question,  produced  excellent  Mushrooms.  We  doubt  if  either  saw- 
dust <a  cocoa-nut  fitnre  refuse  used  alone  would  answer  the  purpose,  as  the 
former  especially  is  liable  to  promote  the  growth  of  small  fungi. 

RemovlBK  Snb-Iaterale  ft*om  Tines  (Ba$t  BerwieiiMre).— Provided 
tiie  prindnal  leaves  of  the  Vines  are  fnUv  exposed  to  the  light  the  laterals  now 
being  produced  will  not  do  any  harm.  If  they  shade  the  large  foliage  remove 
tbem  gradually  as  you  suf^st.  not  by  armfnls  at  once.  Ton  do  not  say  whether 
yon  have  cut  the  fruit  of  ^e  Black  Hamburghs ;  if  you  have  and  the  growth  is 
strong  you  may  remove  the  laterals,  but  do  not  remove  them  otherwise  except 
for  the  purpose  referred  to  of  exposing  the  original  foliage  to  the  light  and  air. 
The  production  of  sub-laterals  when  Grapes  are  ripening  is  a  favourable 
symptom,  as  it  indicates  that  the  Tines  axe  not  overcropped,  but  have  a  surplus 
stose  of  energy  for  future  work. 

Gros  Maroo  Grape  (IT.  /.).— Although  we  have  had  no  ezperience  with 
grafting  tills  variety  on  a  healthy  stock  of  Lady  Downe's,  we  should  not  hesitate 
to  toy  it  if  we  desixed  to  add  it  to  our  collection.  You  might  well  tiy  it  with 
the  rest,  and  if  it  does  not  answer  your  expectations  you  can  readily  remove  it, 
and  tnin  an  additional  rod  of  whatever  variety  you  find  most  useful  in  its 
place.  Gtoa  Maroc  is  a  strong  grower,  does  not  as  a  rule  produce  vei7  large 
bonches,  but  the  berries  are  fine,  colour  beautifully,  and  possess  an  agreeable 
qprlghtly  flavour  that  is  pleasing  to  most  palates. 

Early  Potatoes  for  Market  (H.  if.).— We  doubt  if  there  is  a  better  or 
more  profitable  early  variety  for  the  purpose  in  question  than  a  true  stock  of 
Hyatt's  Improved  Ashleaf,  which  is  synonymous  with  Rivers'  Royal  Ashleaf. 
Beauty  of  Hebron  is  also  profitable  in  some  districts,  and  in  light  soil  and 
rather  dry  and  warm  localities  the  Early  Rose  crops  freely  and  is  of  good 
quality.  If  any  of  our  readers  have  found  other  varieties  more  profitable  than 
those  we  have  named  we  will  gladly  record  their  experienoe. 

Shelter  for  Garden  (R.  P.  0.).—Tl  you  want  a  tall  sheltering  scxeen  we 
know  of  nothing  that  will  afford  it  so  qnlckly  and  inexpensively  as  a  hedge  of 
Lombardy  Poplars.  They  can  be  cut  to  any  width  and  height  you  like,  from 
9  feet  in  diameter  to  SO  feet  or  more  high.  Hornbeam  forms  a  good  hedge,  and 
is  well  adapted  for  a  screen  of  moderate  height.  Bvergieen  Privet  is  liable  to 
be  bijuxed  by  frost  during  very  severe  winters.  As  an  evergreen  screen  Thnia 
LobfaU  forms  one  of  the  best. 

Standard  Frnit  Trees  (Idem).— Yon  do  not  say  whether  you  want 
dessert  or  culinary  Apples,  so  you  mnst  choose  for  yourself  from  the  following. 
iViwr^^-Devonshire  Qoarrenden,  *Cox'8  Orange  Pippin,  Wvken  Pippin,  and 
eWoimsley  Pippin.  OiHimry.  —  Keswick  Godlin,  eOellinl,  Golden  Nobler 
esienheim  Pippin,  and  Dumelow*s  Seedling.  Those  prefixed  by  an  asterisk  are 
useful  for  both  dessert  and  culinary  pnrposes.  JPeor^.— Jargonelle,  Louise  Bonne 
of  Jerssj,  Hessle,  and  Swan's  Egg.  Pitans,—Blrea*  Barly  Proliflo,  The  Ciar, 
White  Magnum  Bonum,  and  Victoria. 

Eccremocarpns  ecaber  (Surrey).— This  is  doubtless  the  plant  to  which 
you  reCnr.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  has  rough  leaves  and  orange-coloured 
flowers.  It  is  hardy  in  most  districts,  and  when  established  needs  no  protection ; 
but  it  to  adviaable  to  place  h  little  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  or  other  suitable  mate- 
rial over  the  roots  of  young  plants.  The  plants  die  down  on  the  approach  of 
winter  like  Hops,  but  fresh  growths  start  from  the  fleshy  roots  in  the  spring. 
We  presume  your  plant  is  established  in  the  soil— not  in  a  pot,  and  the  roots 
will  only  need  the  protection  indicated.  If  the  plant  is  in  a  pot  winter  it  in  a 
frame  or  cool  greenhouse.  Presh  seed  germinates  quickly  when  sown  in  heat  in 
the  spring  and  kept  moist,  the  plants  flowering  the  same  season. 

Oak  Spaag^les  (Idem).— Tbeee  are  produced  by  insects,  spedee  of  Diplo- 
lepis,  some  of  which  jmxluce  very  pretty  gaUs— red  or  orange  and  fringed.  In 
most  museums  they  can  be  seen,  and  in  the  British  liuseum  a  very  good  coDeo- 
tion  win  be  found. 

Violets  in  Frames  (A.  D.).—ln  all  probability  the  soil  in  whioh  the 
Cucumbers  were  grown  will  be  suitable  for  the  Violets,  but  it  must  be  tho- 
roughly moist  without  being  saturated.  An  addition  of  decayed  vegetable 
matter  and  burnt  refnae  would  improve  the  soil  if  it  is  heavy.  As  yon  have  not 
stated  the  distance  that  the  present  soil  is  from  the  glass  we  are  unable  to 
advise  yon  on  that  point ;  but  you  will,  we  think,  find  all  the  particulars  yon 
require  in  an  excellent  article  on  Violets  in  Frames  on  page  S84,  September  7tJi« 
1689.  If  yon  do  not  possess  this  number  it  can  be  had  firom  the  publisher,  post 
free,  for  i\d.  in  stamps. 

Gonifsrs  for  Border  (A  Leed*  Sub»cHber).—We  think  you  are  attempt- 
ing Cur  too  much  in  a  border  only  7^  feet  wide.  So  far  as  we  understand  the 
case,  we  think  a  row  of  Conifen  of  one  kind  to  form  a  screen  or  hedge  would  be 
decidedly  preferable  to  a  mixed  aasortmenc,  and  we  should  plant  Thnia  LobbU. 
It  is  hardy,  dose  y(>t  feathery,  bright  green,  and  very  hardy.  In  the  front  of 
these  yon  might  fumiph  the  iMtnier  with  Rhododendrons  If  the  soil  is  suitable, 
interspersed  with  variegated  Hollies,  Boxes,  and  Aucubas,  leaving  a  margin  as 
yon  suggest  for  flowers  Large  deciduous  trees  in  such  a  border  would  spoil 
both  the  Conifers  and  evergreens,  and  veiy  few,  if  any,  of  such  trees  should  be 
plftf^t^,  unless  indeed  yon  prefer  them  to  tbe  othos. 

Deoayed  Manure  (C.  D.).—ThB  material  of  which  yon  have  sent  a  sample 
is  such  as  many  gardeners  would  be  glad  to  have  for  mixing  with  strong  loam 
for  such  plants  as  Fnchslns,  Pelargonlnms,  Cinerarias,  Guceolarias — indeed, 
nearly  all  kinds  of  soft  wooded  plants  and  bulbs ;  it  would  be  also  valuable  for 
surfttdng  flower  beds  in  the  summer.  Added  to  strong  soil  at  ttie  rate  of  about 
a  sixth  of  the  bulk  it  would  make  an  excellent  compost.  If  used  similarly  with 
light  aodl  it  would  make  the  mass  too  light,  but  that  in  a  measure  might  be 


obviated  by  potting  very  firmly.  Rubbed  through  a  sieve  it  would  be  excellent 
for  tbe  purpose  of  raising  seedlings  of  all  kinds  of  flowers  in  tiie  spring.  It 
would  not  be  suitable  for  hardwooded  plants  such  as  Azaleas. 

Flnmba^o  capeneis  (Idem).— The  old  foliage  is  liable  to  be  attacked 
with  mildew,  and  this  is  no  doubt  the  "  white  substance  "  to  which  you  allude, 
but  which  was  rubbed  off  the  leaves  you  sent  in  transit.  Dissolve  3  oks.  of  soft- 
soap  in  a  gallon  of  water,  in  which  mix  a  small  handful  of  sulphur.  With  this 
solution  at  a  tempernture  of  130^  syringe  the  plant  thoroughly,  but  prevent  by 
some  means  much  of  it  draining  into  the  pot.  Several  leaves  usually  turn  yellow 
at  this  season  and  fall,  the  plant  being  8emi-decidu«)n8,  like  Azaleas.  After  it 
ceases  flowering  reduce  the  supply  of  water,  and  during  November  and  two 
following  months  keep  the  soil  ahnost  dry.  In  February  prune  it  closely,  and 
when  growth  commences  remove  a  portion  of  the  old  soU  from  the  roots  and 
add  fresh  loam.  If  you  do  not  possess  our  **  Greenhouse  Manual "  you  might 
with  advantage  obtain  it ;  its  price  is  lOtf.  post  free.  We  do  not  consider  you 
have  given  us  any  trouble,  and  we  shall  always  be  glad  to  aid  you  in  obtaining 
proflcieney. 

Roses  fbr  Towns  (R.  IT.).— If  tbe  soil  In  your  garden  where  you  contem- 
plate making  a  bed  for  Roses  is  not  good  you  had  better  remove  it  to  the  depth 
of  3  feet.  This  will  be  ample  if  the  ground  is  well  drained,  which  is  essential 
fbr  the  successful  cultivation  of  Roses.  When  the  soil  is  cleared  out  good  fibry 
loam  of  a  rather  strong  nature  should  be  obtained,  to  which  add  one  barrowful 
of  good  half-decayed  manure  to  eveiy  eight  barrowfuls  of  loam.  If  soil  only  of 
a  light  nature  is  available  add  one-seventh  of  clay,  and  incorimrate  it  well  with 
the  soil  before  placing  it  in  the  bed.  The  clay  diould  either  be  dried  in  some 
suitable  place  or  over  a  lire  made  for  the  purpose,  which  will  enable  you  to  break 
it  up  easily  into  small  particles.  To  break  it  well  up  before  mixing  it  with  the 
soil  is  much  better  than  chopping  it  into  pieces  with  a  spade ;  for  if  mixed  into 
the  soil  in  lumps  it  will  remain  in  that  condition,  except  what  little  is  turned 
to  the  top,  which  will  fall  by  the  influence  of  the  weather.  This  is  idl  the  pre- 
paration needed  to  form  a  bed  for  Roses,  but  the  soil  should  not  be  allowed  to 
become  into  a  wet  saturated  state  before  wheeling  it  into  the  bed.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  may  be  safely  planted  :— La  France,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,  John 
Hopper,  Jules  MargotUn,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Capitaine 
Christy,  Abel  Carridre,  Souvenir  de  la  ICalnmiaon,  Edouard  Morren,  La  Duchesse 
de  Momy,  Magna  Charta,  Frinoen  Louise  Victoria,  Sultan  of  Zanzibar,  Sir 
Garnet  Wolseley,  Victor  Verdier,  Boule  de  Neige,  and  Louis  Van  Houtte.  If 
only  six  varieties  are  required  plant  the  flnt  blx  named.  It  is  much  better  to 
plant  a  quantity  of  a  few  kinds  that  will  flonrlBh  than  a  greater  number  of 
uncertain  varieties. 

Vines  and  Melons  (/.  ^.).— If  the  roots  of  the  Vines  are  oonflned  to  the 
6  feet- wide  border,  which  appears  to  be  very  shallow— too  shallow— in  the  front, 
you  cannot  expect  superior  Grapes  unless  there  is  a  network  of  fibres  near  the 
surface  of  the  border,  and  these  are  well  supplied  with  food  in  the  form  of 
frequent  top-dressings  of  fresh  loam  and  manure.  In  many  Vine  borden  there 
are  no  fibrous  roots  within  a  foot  or  more  from  the  surface,  and  in  such  cases 
top-dressings  are  of  little  use.  We  suspect  this  is  the  condition  of  your  border, 
and  if  so  the  sooner  you  remove  the  old  soil,  or  most  of  it,  raise  the  roots  as 
much  as  possible,  notching  several  of  them  by  making  a  deep  vertical  cat  half 
through  the  main  roots  and  a  sloping  cut  upwards  to  it,  the  better.  If  wood 
ashes  are  added  freely  to  the  loam  fresh  roots  will  be  emitted,  the  more  freely. 
The  roots  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dry  during  the  process  of  raising 
them ;  they  should  be  covered  with  soil  4  or  6  inches  deep,  this  to  be  mulched 
with  manure.  A  top-dressing  of  manure  Ib  of  great  service  during  tbe  summer, 
as  if  the  border  becomes  dry  at  the  surface  the  roots  at  once  leave  it  and  pene- 
trate downwards ;  ndttier  will  they  permeate  the  surface  of  a  border  that  is 
loose  by  being  forked  over  periodically.  In  another  column  you  will  find  what 
has  been  done  by  renovating  Vine  borders,  and  you  cannot  do  better  than  follow 
the  practice  there  detailed  so  far  as  it  applies  to  your  drcumstanoes.  In  reference 
to  the  Melons,  we  presume  you  had  fermenting  materials  in  the  pit,  but  yon  do 
not  say  so,  and  hence  the  roots  were  not  dry  at  the  botttom  of  the  bed  ;  if  they 
were  dry  there  that  drcumstance  would  account  for  the  failure.  We  have  seen 
not  a  few  plants  collapse  from  the  canse  indicated,  and  we  have  also  seen  them 
wither,  this  season  especially,  under  skilled  treatment  by  bdng  affected  with  a 
disease,  the  origin  and  nature  of  which  at  present  appear  quite  obscure.  Melons, 
too,  are  apt  to  fail  in  the  manner  you  describe  when  grown  in  too  light  soil.  Bo 
far  from  troubling  us  with  your  second  letter  we  are  glad  to  receive  it>  as  in 
regard  to  the  Vines  especially,  and  Mdons  possibly,  it  has  enabled  us  to  give  you 
a  reply  that  may  be  useful. 

Names  of  Plants  (Rom).n-The  plant  of  which  you  obtained  seeds  from 
Ooylon  Ib  Cassia  corymbosa ;  it  succeeds  in  f  greenhonse,  or  planted  out  in  the 
open  ground  in  summer  to  be  taken  up  and  potted  in  the  autumn.  The  plant 
raised  from  seed  sent  from  Bengal  is  an  inferior  form  of  the  African  Marigold. 
(J.  F.  Z.).— 1,  Hemiaria  glabra ;  S,  Mentha  Pulegium  gibraltarlca ;  8,  Stdlaria 
graminea  aurea ;  4,  Insufficient. 

Names  of  Fruits  (7.  Trf»(«r).— 1,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey ;  3,  Urbauiste ; 
8,  Marie  Louise  dlTocle ;  4,  Stfarling  Castle ;  5,  Tower  of  Glamis ;  6,  King  of  the 
Pippins.  (Alloa).— \^  Dumelow'b  Seedling ;  3,  Gloria  Mundi ;  S,  Warner's  King ; 
4,  Beauty  of  Kent.  (TT^ncArj^).— 1,  Court  Pendfi  Plat ;  3,  Beurr^  Did ;  8, 
Benrr6  Sterckmans.  (J,  P.).—l,  Lord  Lennox ;  3,  Cellini ;  8,  Dnchess  of  Olden- 
burg ;  4,  Cellini.  (8.  L.  />.).— 1,  Bmperor  Alexander ;  3,  Wyken  Pippin ;  8, 
Wormsl^  Pip]rin  :  4,  Norfdk  Bearer;  6,  not  known,  probably  a  local  variety. 
(L.  £.).— You  ask  for  the  names  of  six  fruits,  but  we  have  only  recdved  three ; 
1.  specimen  poor  and  insufildent;  5,  King  of  the  Pippins;  the  large  Apple, 
from  which  the  number  has  been  lost,  Dnmelow's  Seedling.  (O.  /{.).— The 
Apple  is  tbe  Gravenstdn.  (Four  Peari).—\t  Beurrd  Chameuse ;  3,  BeadneU's 
Seedling ;  8,Fondante  d'Automne.  All  the  friiits  were  over-ripe  when  dispatched, 
and  decayed  before  examination.  The  sender's  name  of  these  four  Fear»  has 
dther  not  been  received  or  been  misplaoed.  No.  4,  which  cannot  be  identified, 
is  a  very  round  fruit.  Our  oonesp<mdent  will  have  no  difficulty  in  recognisinfr 
the  reply  as  the  one  pertaining  to  the  fruit  he  has  sent.  Some  other  fruits  will 
be  named  next  week. 

Namins  Fruits  (0.  /.).— Although  the  greatest  posdble  care  is  taken 
to  keep  the  fruit  separate,  yet  with  such  a  number  of  specimens  it  is  not  impos- 
sible for  an  accident  to  occur  by  misplacement.  In  many  cases,  too,  the 
numbers  sent  with  the  frnit  are  not  attached  to  them  firmly  ;  several,  no  doubt, 
are  spparDutly  secure  when  packed,  but  get  displaced  in  transit.  We  do  not 
remember  whether  this  was  so  \^ith  your  parcel  or  not.  Quantities  of  fruit 
reach  us  with  tablets  eltLer  simply  placed  on  or  under  them,  not  attached  at  all. 
This  always  causes  inconvenience,  and  it  is  sometimes  impossible  to  detcrmiDO 
to  which  fruits  the  numbers  apply.  We  find  it  imperative  to  adhere  to  our 
rule  only  to  name  dx  sorts  at  one  time;  and  when  we  state  that  it  is  not 
unusual  fbr  several  boxes  containing  from  twenty  to  fifty  and  even  a  hundred 
gpedmens  to  reach  us  in  the  coone  of  a  week,  the  impracticability  of  retaining 
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on  aooonnt  of  the  thick  velYet-like  coyerinf?  on  the  chafiE,  it  beings 
said  that  it  is  more  sabject  to  mildew ;  bat  we  find  this  lefers  to 
the  chaff  onlj,  and  not  to  the  straw.  It  is  also  credited  with 
sprouting  sooner  in  wet  weather.  This  may  be  the  case  in  certain 
western  and  northern  climates,  bnt  not  in  the  soath  and  eastern 
districts  of  England.  We  have,  however,  a  good  set-ofE  to  any 
difBxsnlty,  for  the  thick  close  cha£E  preserves  the  grain  from  shed- 
ding in  windy  weather  in  exposed  aspects— a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  all  seacoast  districts. 

The  above  variety  can  be  obtained  of  the  various  seed  merchants. 
Bat  Mr.  Oakshott  claims  to  have  introduced  an  improvement  in  the 
Bough  Chaff  varieties,  and  offers  us  his  selected  Imperial  White 
or  Velvet  Chaff  Wheat,  and  describes  it  as  having  more  length  in 
the  straw  with  less  velvet  on  the  chaff  than  the  original,  and  this 
we  are  willing  to  accede  to  him  as  better  for  growth  on  light  land 
or  land  not  in  first-rate  tillage.  But  we  prefer  the  Dwarf  Essex 
to  any  other  when  a  full  crop  of  straw  is  expected,  as  it  never 
suffers  from  falling  or  lodging  on  land  correctly  tilled.  During 
the  three  years  past  we  have  the  following  crops  of  this  sort  grown 
on  very  thin  gravelly  soil  and  seacoast  district :— In  1880,  fourteen 
sacks  per  acre  ;  1881,  twelve  sacks  per  acre  ;  and  in  1882,  thirteen 
sacks  per  acre— of  great  weight  and  fine  quality  in  each  instance  ; 
and  we  here  call  attention  to  the  advisability  in  any  selection  of 
the  Velvet  Chaff  of  maintaining  in  all  its  advantages  the  short 
straw  and  the  thick  coating  of  velvet  on  the  chaff,  irrespective 
of  any  other  possible  improvement.  In  making  these  observa- 
tions we  by  no  means  insinuate  that  the  Imperial  Velvet  Chaff  is 
not  best  in  some  districts,  especially  on  soils  not  usually  throwing 
much  straw,  and  upon  light  soils  in  the  midland  or  sheltered  dis- 
tricts, for  we  should  rather  prefer  it,  for  the  special  reason  that  on 
such  land  it  is  sure  to  yield  full  crops  of  straw  and  grain  of  the 
very  best  millers*  quality.  But  still  we  do  not  name  it  to  the 
exclusion  of  the  Champion  White  under  the  like  ciicnmstances 
of  soil  and  climate. 

(To  be  continiMd.) 

WORE  OK  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Hort€  Labaur.'^lLhB  season  has  been  generally  favourable  for  carry- 
ing out  autumn  tillage  either  by  horse  labour  or  steam  power,  and 
those  who  have  not  completed  the  cultivation  of  land  intended  for 
either  Barley,  Potatoes,  Mangolds,  and  other  root  crops  next  year, 
may  not  have  the  opportunity  in  tne  spring  should  the  weather  then 
prove  adverse.  If  we  view  this  matter  in  another  way  it  must  be 
admitted,  in  the  event  of  the  — * —  *— ' '"' —  ^»-—  • ^ 


farmer  ouffht  to  know  tlutt,  although  the  labour  of  fallowing  as 
regards  tillage  may  be  carried  out,  yet  the  result  and  effect  will  be 
very  inferior  compared  with  that  arising  from  autumn  tillage.  For 
instance,  if  we  hare  couch  in  the  stubbles,  ualess  it  is  cleared  off  in 
the  autumn  it  cannot  be  so  effectually  done  in  the  spring  should  the 
weather  prove  ever  so  favourable :  because,  in  the  act  of  tillace,  when 
the  ploughing  or  cultivating  follows  closely  upon  the  preTU>us  one, 
the  couch  is  not  killed,  but  is  in  fact  transplanted  by  being  mixed 
with  the  soil,  and  will  certainly  make  its  appearance  at  a  future  time. 
We  will  now  suppose  that  the  land  intended  for  Trifolinm,  Vetches, 
Bye,  and  winter  Sarlev  has  been  seeded  upon  land  which  was  clean  ; 
some  of  these  crops,  however,  have,  we  find,  been  eaten  by  slugs,  in 
which  case  the  sooner  another  seeding  takes  place  we  better, 
especially  as  regards  Trifolium,  for  in  the  second  seeding  not  less 
than  80  lbs.  of  seed  should  be  sown  per  acre ;  and  it  is  advisable, 
too,  not  to  sow  the  same  land  from  which  a  first  seeding  has  been 
destroyed  by  the  little  white  slugs,  as  they  will  be  surely  awaiting 
another  opportunity  of  feasting  on  the  young  and  tender  plants  as 
soon  as  they  show  above  ground. 

In  all  cold  and  flat-lying  land  the  seeding  of  Wheat  and  winter 
Beans  must  now  be  antioijpated,  and  the  land  prepared,  so  that  when 
the  time  arrives  for  seedmg  it  may  be  done  witnout  delay.  In  the 
ease  of  Clover  or  grass  leas  the  land  should  be  ploughed  and  pressed, 
using  the  skim  coulter,  by  which  the  turf  will  be  buried  under  the 
furrow  when  the  ploughman  has  done  his  work  effectuallv.  We, 
however,  advise  tmtt  in  those  cases  where  the  leas  were  foul  and 
have  been  broken  up  with  the  view  of  cleaning  and  destroying  the 
oouch.  that  such  land  should  not  be  sown  with  Wh^at  unless  it  is 

Elonghed,  pressed,  and  press-drilled  at  the  same  time,  because  if  the 
md  18  worked  down  and  drilled  in  the  ordinary  way  the  crop  is  nine 
times  out  of  ten  injured  by  becoming  root-fallen  in  the  summer, 
caused  chiefly  by  shallow  seeding  and  shrinking  of  the  land,  leaving 


the  rootlets  baro.  Bather  than  sow  such  land  with  Wheat  we  should 
allow  the  land  to  remain  in  the  fallow  state  after  being  ploughed  or 
ridged  until  the  spring,  and  then  sow  with  either  Barley,  Oats,  or 
dre(je  according  to  the  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  climate  of  the 
district. 

Hand  ZaJour.— The  hedge-trimming,  especially  the  White  Thorn, 
should  be  completed  as  soon  as  possmle.  In  some  of  the  enclosed 
heavy  land  districts,  however,  whero  the  ditches  are  deep,  the  banks 
high  and  broad,  and  the  borders  wide,  in  order  to  prevent  shading  of 
hedges,  these,  instead  of  being  trimmed,  should  be  cut  as  closely  as 
possible  to  the  bank,  so  that  the  fagging  hook  or  Gk)rse-cutting  scythe 
may  be  used  for  cutting  the  growth,  not  only  of  grass,  weeds,  and 
herbage,  but  also  the  Maple  wood,  the  Hazel,  the  Black  Thorn ;  in  fact 
every  kind  of  wood  found  thereon  may  with  g^reat  advantage  anicul- 
turally  in  respect  of  everything  (except  fencing)  be  cut  and  cleared 
away  twice  a  year — in  May  and  September.  This  we  have  found 
yields  good  green  fodder  for  young  cattle,  dairy  cows  for  the  sale  of 
milk,  breeding  sows  and  store  swine  in  the  yardff,  so  what  they  do 
not  or  cannot  eat  will  still  tread  into  a  manure  by  the  animals ;  in 
this  way  we  not  only  obtain  food  for  stock,  but  by  closely  trimming 
the  banks  and  borders  effectualljr  keep  down  and  prevent  the  seeding 
of  all  noxious  weeds  and  coarse  injurious  grasses  which  contaminate 
our  fields  under  ordinary  or  careless  management.  The  women 
should  now  be  employed  in  weeding  the  root  crops  by  hand-pulling 
and  heaping  the  weeds,  for  the  showery  summer  has  in  various  cases 
produced  weeds  whioh  during  the  harvest  months  could  not  be 
destroyed  by  the  hoe  and  are  seeded,  but  bv  pulling  and  heaping  the 
weeds  will  decay,  but  by  hoeing  only  thev  drop  their  seed  and  keep  up 
a  succession.  The  irrigated  meadows  should  now  be  got  ready  to 
receive  the  first  heavy  rains,  which  are  so  valuable  by  flooding  them. 
There  is  still,  we  notice  in  our  travels,  some  aftermath  hay  s^out  in 
the  cold  districts  on  the  meadows  ;  on  the  arable  land  Clover  seed, 
too,  is  still  out  in  many  cases.  These  matters  will  require  men's  labour 
and  women  also  iu  attending  to  them  and  making  the  most  of  every 
hour  of  sunshine  now  the  days  are  shorter. 

lAffe  Stock. — ^The  contrast  in  the  requirements  and  management  of 
the  different  breeds  of  sheep  will  now  be  apparent ;  for  although  the 
tupping  season  for  the  Hampehire  and  other  breeds  of  down  ewes  as 
well  as  the  loug-wooUed  breeds  is  not  yet  over,  still  we  find  that  the 
Dorset  and  Somerset  homed  ewes  an  beginning  to  drop  their  lambs, 
and  with  liberal  feeding  will  require  but  little  attention  as  regancis 
shelter  if  they  obtain  a  dry  night  lair.  We  find  in  our  visits  to  certain 
districts  that  the  management  of  swine  is  frec[nently  very  mucb 
neglected,  not  only  as  regards  the  mode  of  feeding  and  the  accom- 
m<Mation  for  the  animals  by  night  as  well  as  bv  day,  but  also  that  the 
bre^  X>eculiar  to  certain  localities  are  still  maintained,  without 
reference  oftentimes  as  to  the  improvement  which  may  be  effected 
either  by  crossing  or  choosing  a  new  breed  of  stock.  With  re- 
gard to  the  capacity  of  certain  breeds  for  producing  numbers  and 
rearing  them  for  kflhng  at  an  early  age  of  the  best  equality,  it  is  im- 
portant to  consider  these  as  the  leading  points  or  basis  of  profit ;  and 
as  far  as  our  experience  reaches  we  find  that  first  crosses  are  better 
than  the  correct  maintenance  of  any  pure  breed  (except  for  sale  as  a 
speciality),  and  no  cross  that  we  have  ever  met  with  has  exceeded  in 

{>rofit  for  fatting  than  the  cross  of  the  Berkshire  sow  mated  with  the 
arge  white  Yorkshire  boar.  These  sows  are  notoriously  good  mothers 
and  bring  large  farrows  of  good-sized  stock  as  a  pure  breed,  but  when 
crossed  with  the  Yorkshire  they  still  bring  large  and  numerous 
farrows,  and  as  weight  for  age  they  cannot  be  equalled  in  any  wav, 
for  the  quarter  pork  as  well  as  the  bacon  obtained  will  always  supply 
a  good  proportion  of  lean  meat  of  any  age  or  size. 


THE  METROPOLITAN  DAIRY  SHOW. 

The  seventh  Exhibition  of  the  British  Dairy  Farmers'  Association, 
which  opened  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  Tuesdav  last  and  closes 
to-morrow  (Friday),  is  probably  the  best  of  its  kina  that  has  ever 
been  held.  The  animals  are  on  the  whole  of  high  quality,  the  dairy 
products  excellent,  and  the  appliances  almost  Dewudermg  by  then: 
variety.  In  the  class  for  Shorthorn  cows  the  Lord  Mayor's  cup  and 
first  prize  was  won  by  Mr.  Newton  Edwards  of  St.  Albans  with  Daffodil, 
Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  securing  the  chief  honours  in  the  class  for  heifera 
with  Duchess  Y.  The  Cmuinel  Island  cattle  are  prominent  by  their 
numbers  and  quality,  the  prizes  for  cows  golnff  to  Messra.  J.  Cardus, 
Southampton ;  Le  JBrocq,  Jersey ;  and  Mr.  ueorge  Simpson.  For 
heifers  to  Messre.  Corbett,  Beckworth:  Arnold,  and  Brideaux  of 
Jersey  in  the  order  named.  For  heifers  bred  in  the  Channel  Islands 
the  prizewinnen  were  Messrs.  Arnold ;  Simpson,  Jersey;  and  H.  A. 
Bigg,  Walton-on-Thames.  Messrs.  James  Fowler,  and  Welford  and 
Sons,  are  large  exhibitors  of  splendid  animals.  The  Lord  Mayor's 
cup  for  any  other  breed  was  awarded  to  an  Avrshire  shown  by  Mr. 
G-.  Ferme  of  Roupell  Park,  Streatham  Hill.  Mr.  Good  was  the  most 
successful  exhibitor  of  Eerries.  GkMits,  poultry,  pigeons,  ducks,  and 
bees  with  apiarian  applianoes  are  admirably^  represented,  but  the 
prizes  were  not  awarded  when  we  left  the  Exhibition. 


ThB  BeICEDISS  for  THB  AgRIOULTUBAL  DISTRS9S.— Mr.  A.  J. 
Burrows  in  his  recently  published  book,  "The  Agricultural  Depres- 
sion and  How  to  Meet  It,"  thus  sums  up  the  remedies  for  the  agri- 
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onltnral  distress  which  has  been  felt  so  keenly  daring  the  past  few 
years.  1,  A  fair  amount  of  sun,  genial  springs,  hot  summers,  and  dry 
autumns.  2^  Increased  produce  obtained  \ij  means  of  larger  outlays 
on  a  smaller  acreage.  8,  More  home  breeding  of  lire  stock,  and  less 
danp;er  from  disease.  4^  Keeping  only  the  best  classes  of  stock,  and 
aimmg  at  early  maturity.  6,  A  thorough  readjustment  of  local 
taxation.  6,  More  drainage,  better  accommodation,  more  care  of 
manures,  (fee.  7,  The  reduction  of  holdings  and  employment  of  more 
capital  per  acre.  8,  Close  supervision  and  more  tasic  work.  9.  More 
personal  attention  to  buying  and  selling,  and  more  care  in  selecting 
seeds,  manures,  Ac.  10,  Better  accomm<xlation  for  young  stock  and 
feeding  cattle,  and  for  the  makinc|[  of  manure.  11,  A  fair  and 
equitable  Tenant  Right  Bill,  or  an  improved  Agricultural  Holdings 
Act.  12,  Longer  leases  at  fair  rents,  and  with  proper  freedom  of 
cultivation.  18,  The  introduction  of  improved  labour-saTing  ma- 
chinery. 14,  More  roots  and  forage  crops,  more  pastures,  and  con- 
sequently more  stock  and  more  manure.  16,  Greater  confidence 
between  different  classes,  and  a  determination  to  work  together  for 
the  good  of  all. 


POULTRY  SHOWS  AND  ENTRY  FEES. 

We  have  never  concealed  oar  opinion  that  there  are  now  far 
too  many  poultry  shows— 1.«.,  far  tcK>  many  large  shows  open  to 
the  world,  and  to  which  all  comers  are  invited.  Of  local  shows 
confined  to  particular  counties  or  particular  districts  and  groups 
of  parishes  there  can  hardly  be  too  many.  The  former,  if  carried 
to  excess,  promote  overshowing  of  birds,  and  so  impair  their 
health  and  productiveness.  The  latter  enconrage  jost  those  classes 
who  need  encouragement  in  poaltzy-breeding — viz.,  amateurs  who 
are  just  taking  to  the  pursuit,  farmers  and  cottagers  who  wish  to 
know  the  relative  wortn  and  excellence  of  their  stock  and  how  to 
improve  it  Especially  are  these  shows  nseful  when  held  at  the 
same  time  as,  or  in  connection  with,  agricoltoral  meetings.  Their 
further  advantage,  too,  is  that  they  seldom  extend  beyond  one 
day. 

The  evils,  however,  of  the  over-multiplication  of  open  shows 
have  often  been  pointed  out  in  our  columns,  and  we  are  not  goin^ 
to  weary  our  readers  with  a  general  repetition  of  them.  Exhi- 
bitors have  the  remedy  entirely  in  their  own  hands.  No  one  is 
compelled  to  overshow  his  birds. 

The  point  to  which  we  will  now  confine  attention  is  the  absurdly 
high  f^  which  are  frequently  charged  for  the  entrance  of  birds. 
This  is  one  of  the  consequenoes  of  there  being  too  many  shows. 
At  one  time  any  exhibition  of  the  kind  was  well  attended  by  the 
public  (they  are  still  so  attended  in  some  districts,  especially,  as 
we  have  lately  observed,  in  the  south-western  counties  and  South 
Wales),  and  the  money  paid  at  the  gate  sufficed  to  meet  most  of 
the  expenses.  The  promoters  of  them  could  then  afford  to  be 
liberal.  Now  this  is  all  changed.  We  have  beautiful  shows  of 
the  best  birds  the  kingdom  can  produce,  well  arranged  and 
managed  in  light  airy  halls  of  such  towns  as  Bristol  and  South- 
ampton, yet  almost  empty.  Where  the  inhabitants  of  the  neigh- 
bourhood take  so  little  interest  in  them  they  cease  to  do  good. 
However,  ardent  local  fanciers  wiU  seldom  recognise  this  fact, 
and  often,  at  great  sacrifice  of  time,  trouble,  and  money,  attempt 
to  keep  them  up  when  the  public  refuse  to  do  so.  This  can  only 
be  done  by  raising  the  entiy  fees  ;  in  fact,  by  practically  making 
the  classes  a  combination  of  sweepstakes,  with  a  handsome  deduc- 
tion for  the  general  expenses  and  management. 

We  have  lately  been  specially  stnick  by  some  schedules  sent  ns. 
We  do  not  for  a  moment  wish  to  discourage  the  efforts  of  any 
committee  ;  it  is  seldom  that  they  are  not  personally  losers,  and 
00  it  would  be  unjust  indeed  to  write  harshly ;  but  we  do  candidly 
say  what  we  think—that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  get  up  schemes  for 
shows  when  they  can  only  be  floated  by  enormous  entry  fees 
utterly  disproportionate  to  the  prize  money.  Many  a  breeder  is 
deterred  from  this  cause  from  making  a  beginning  in  showing, 
and  a  species  of  gambling  in  poultry  and  Pigeons  is  promoted  by 
it.  If  there  were  only  one  or  two  schedules  which  we  could 
instance  we  should  hardly  like  to  call  attention  to  them  ;  but  the 
mistake  is  so  general  that  without  risk  of  being  invidious  we  may, 
by  way  of  comparison,  review  sereral.  We  put  out  of  considera- 
tion such  great  and  famoos  meetings  as  Birmingham,  the  Crystal, 
and  the  Agricultural  Hall.  The  entry  fees  of  8#.  or  It,  6tf.  for 
poultry  are  dear  enough,  but  immense  expenses  are  invoWed  in 
exhibitions  of  such  magnitude.  A  ''highly  commended"  or  "very 
highly  commended,"  which  is  considered  a  barren  honour  at  most 
places,  is  valued  in  such  competition,  and  adds  value  to  the 


noticed  specimen  ;  besides,  the  opportunities  of  sale  offered  are  not 
to  be  despised,  and  the  fact  that  the  exhibits  necessarily  come 
under  the  gase  of  thousands  of  eyes. 

We  will  take  some  schedules  of  lesser  exhibitions  lying  before 
ns.  Among  the  more  liberal  of  them  we  note  that  of  the  Man- 
chester and  Liverpool  Society,  probably  because  the  poultry 
show  is  a  part  of  the  general  agricultural  show.  The  prizes  in 
each  class  (and  the  classification  is  good)  are  £3,  £2,  and  £1. 
The  third  prizes  are  added  by  some  local  committee,  so  we  will 
not  take  them  into  account.  This  leaves  £5  for  the  aggregate  of 
prizes  in  each  class,  and  the  entry  fee  is  6tf. — viz.,  5  per  cent,  on 
the  prize  money ;  this  seems  to  me  a  very  fair  proportion.  Again, 
we  take  Tredegar  ,*  here  the  prizes  are  £2,  £1,  and  10*.-— viz., 
£3  10«.  in  the  aggregate ;  but  then  there  are  specials  of  two 
guineas  given  in  addition  to  the  prizes  for  the  best  specimen  in  eveiy 
two  or  three  classes  of  adults,  and  of  one  guinea  for  e^etj  three 
or  four  classes  of  chickens.    The  entir  is  5«.,  not  a  much  higher 

groportion  than  that  of  Preston.  At  llottingham  we  find  a  rather 
igher  rate  of  entry — viz.,  3«.  6J.  for  three  prizes  amounting  to 
35«.,  but  then  there  are  many  specials  from  three  guineas  down- 
wards to  be  awarded  in  addition  to  first  prizes.  On  the  other 
hand,  we  find  that  at  Merthyr  Tydfil  the  entry  fee  is  4«.  6«{.  for 
each  bird,  with  prizes  of  30«.,  15#.,  and  6tf.,  and  no  extxm  premium 
— viz.,  9  per  cent. ;  and  at  Exeter  the  Committee  value  as  highly 
the  honour  of  a  prize  at  their  first  forthcoming  show,  where  a 
like  fee  is  charg^  for*  an  equal  amount  of  prize  money  in  the 
aggregate  though  distributed  rather  differently.  We  might  point 
out  further  the  great  difference  in  the  proportion  of  entry  money 
to  prize  money  between  show  and  show.  The  cases  cited  are 
enough  for  our  purpose.  Where  a  committee  do  not  see  their 
way  to  arrange  a  schedule  in  the  proportion  of  5  or  6  per  cent  entry 
on  the  prize  money  we  doubt  very  much  if  it  is  worth  while  holdios 
a  separate  show.  It  is  veiy  wdl  to  tadk  about  the  honour  and 
glory  of  a  poultry  prize  card  being  sufficient,  but  the  people  who 
are  satisfied  with  such  decorations  are  as  a  rule  the  rich ;  and  glad 
as  we  are  to  interest  iJl  classes  in  poultry-breeding,  those  who 
can  afford  to  buy  winners  are  not  the  class  for  whom  we  pri- 
marily write.  Many  a  poor  man  has  been  led  by  a  first  victory 
with  his  home-reared  chanticleer  to  turn  more  attention  to  and 
lay  out  m  re  money  on  his  poultry  yard.  Whatever  discourages 
such  people  does  harm,  and  absurdly  high  entry  fees  necessarily 
do  discourage  them.  The  possessor  of  *'  certain  winners  **  pays 
them  as  a  speculation.  The  diffident  beginners  hesitate  risking 
so  much  on  a  hazy  chance. — C. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Babbite  (7.  J.).— It  is  oontrary  to  our  pnctloe  to  noommeod  daden ; 
besldeB,  we  are  not  acquainted  with  the  breed  yon  name.  Is  not  tbe  designation 
a  local  one  ? 

Viotoria  White  and  UzbrldM  Wheat  iBaiUJD.—Thmb  are  distinct 
varletiefi  and  both  very  good.  The  Victoria  grows  ntber  taller  than  tbe  Uz- 
bridge  White  and  has  longer  heads,  bat  does  not  alw8,yi  give  a  better  jield  of 
grain. 


lOmBOROLOOICAL  OBSEBVATIOKa 

CAMDZM  8QUA&I,  LOITDOK. 

Lat  «lo  1%'  40"  N. ;  Long.  O^  8'  0-*  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 


DATS. 

t  AJf .                           1           IH  TUB  DAT. 
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ter. 

s  * 
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• 
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Wet. 
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sun. 
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S».70t 
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K. 
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S. 
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8. 
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0051 
0858 
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5&8 
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9L8 
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olmT 

BBMABKS. 

S4th^— Fine  pleasant  day,  bat  not  Tery  hrightw 

Sftth.— Fine  bright  day. 

S6th.— Clondy  day,  with  one  or  two  slight  showen. 

S7th.— <;ioady  day,  with  a  shower  in  the  afternoon. 

S8th.— Beantifal  spring-like  dar ;  cloady  OTening :  rain  at  night. 

89th.— Heavy  rain  early ;  dull  damp  morning ;  fhir  afternoon ;  cloudless  night. 

lOth.— Damp  cloudy  day,  with  frequent  slight  rain. 

On  the  whole  an  nnsettled  aud  rather  showery  week,  bnt  not  so  wet  as  wonid 
appear  from  the  total  rainfall,  as  a  very  large  proportion  of  it  fell  daring  the 
night  of  Thoisday.  Temperatnrs  rery  near  the  ayerage,  and  remarkablj 
accordant  with  that  of  the  preceding  week.-— 6.  J.  Stmoxb. 
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1»TH  erSBiT  UTIB  TannTT. 

[Twodayi. 
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VABIETIBB  OF  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

Is  S  the  time  hu  knived  for  planUog  these  from 
g     the  QnreerieB,  it  has  occmred  to  me  that  a  few 
-w     remarks  upon  the  merits  of  old  and  new  varie- 
W     ties  might  prove  aoceptable  lo  manj  readets. 
^    At  on;  rate  I  shall  open  the  subject,  both  be- 
caoee  I  always  enjoy  writing  upon  and  com- 
paring the  reUtive  valoes  of  difEerent  varieties  of 
fniits  (A  vegotahles,  and  also  becanse  my  remarks 
elicit  the  opinigns  of  others  corroborative  of  or  in 
.,c  jsition  to  my  own  experience;    I  do  not  propose  U> 
cmiflne  myself  eiclosively  to  present  experiences,  bnt  shall 
allude  to  what  has  come  nnder  my  notice  in  former  eitnations 
and  also  in  (be  g^eos  under  the  charge  of  practical  men. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  introdnction  of  late  years  of  remark- 
ably early  varieties  of  these  two  fniits  has  much  simplified 
their  coltare,  as  we  are  now  able  to  secnre  very  early  crops 
withoot  mnch  hard  forcing,  this  in  some  instances  amaanting 
to  a  coDsiden^le  saving  in  fneL  Unfortunately  the  fmit  of 
several  of  the  Peaches  more  especially,  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  the  late  Mr.  Bivers,  are  smsU  in  size — in  fact  are  often- 
times below  medium,  this  consequently  rendering  them  of  much 
less  value  than  would  otherwise  be  the  case.  There  is  no  dis- 
puting the  fact  that  not  only  must  we  grow  heavier  crops  than 
of  old,  bnt  the  size  of  the  fmit  must  in  nowise  be  diminished. 
Small  and  colourless  fruit  are  of  comparatively  little  valne, 
especially  in  the  markets,  and  for  this  reason  such  varieties  as 
Early  Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Albert,  and  Early  Alfred 
will  never  be  grown  extensively.  At  the  same  time  one  or 
more  of  them  onght  at  present  to  be  included  in  every  collec- 
tion, whether  where  early  forcing  is  resorted  to,  where  only 
one  house  is  devoted  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  cnltcre,  or  where 
they  are  grown  exclosively  on  the  open  wall,  simply  because 
their  extreme  earlineas  insures  a  more  lengthened  supply  than 
was  possible  at  one  time. 

On  the  open  walls  in  Middlesex  I  have  grown  good-sised 
specimens  which  perfected  fair  crops  of  the  four  varieties 
above  mentioned,  bnt  taking  into  cousideralion  onr  limited 
space,  the  conclotion  arrived  at  was  tiiat  we  had  at  least  tw« 
varieties  too  many.  Early  Beatrice,  being  decidedly  the 
earliest,  was  retained ;  so  also  was  Early  Louise,  tiiis  being 
about  a  week  later,  larger  fruited,  and  of  superior  quality  to 
the  former.  Early  Albert  and  Eariy  Alfred  ripening  about 
the  same  date  as  the  latter  did  not  eqnal,  so  far  as  quality  was 
concerned,  the  glowing  descriptions  given  of  them  by  com- 
petent authorities ;  in  fact,  to  form  a  succession  to  Early 
Beatrice  I  now  prefer  Hale's  Early,  this  to  be  followed  by 
Early  Qrosse  Mignonne.    Hale's  Early  has  proved  disappoint- 


ing to  some  growers,  simply  because  they  received  a  spurions 
form.  The  true  variety,  such,  for  instance,  as  has  been  grown 
for  several  years  by  Hr.  Austin  of  Ashton  Court  near  Bristol, 
grows  freely,  is  very  early,  and  the  fair-sized  fruit  are  highly 
colonred  and  agreeable,  though  not  remarkably  rich  in  flavour. 
This  and  Atexander,*aaother  American  variety,  if  all  aocounts 
are  true,  will  eventually  supersede  the  early  English-raised 
varieties.  I  find  Alexander  grows  most  satisfactorily,  and 
have  cocfideBtly  planted  it  in  the  early  house  to  take  the 
place  of  worn-out  older  kinds.  Early  Rivers  I  am  unacquainted 
with.  It  is  described  as  being  the  "  finest  early  Peach  in  cul- 
tivation," and  I  should.be  glad  of  further  information  concern- 
ing it,  and  also  the  extremely  handsome  A  Bee.  Early  York 
does  not  succeed  well  in  the  open  here,  as  it  is  much  attacked 
with  mildew,  and  the  fruit  lacks  sweetness.  This  and  Acton 
Scott,  which  at  one  time  was  particularly  useful  for  an  early 
supply,  may  well  be  stTOck  out  of  the  catalogues,  as  they  are 
not  now  leqnired.  Crawford's  Early  is  very  distinct,  the  fruit 
being  large,  of  a  rich  lemon  colour,  tinged Jwith  pale  red  next 
the  sun ;  bnt  I  am  not  favourably  impressed  with  the  quality, 
as,  although  melting  and  juicy,  it  appears  to  lack  tmskness^* 
in  fact,  is  rather  flat  Exquisite,  also  of  American  origin, 
much  resembles  it  in  general  appearance,  bnt  is  a  fortnight 
later.  I  recently  fonnd  on  testing  that  it  was  scarcely  so  ex- 
quisitely flavoured  as  the  name  would  suggest.  Both  look  well 
on  the  exhibition  table. 

Of  the  various  main-crop  varieties  I  am  acquainted  with  I 
am  of  opinion  that  few  equal  and  none  snrpasses  Qrosse  Hig- 
nonne.  I  have  grown  it  and  its  synonyms  Neal's  Purple, 
Royal  Kensington,  and  Padley's  Purple  under  glass  and  in  the 
open  in  four  widely  separated  counties,  have  seen  it  growing 
in  many  more,  and  in  each  instance  it  proved  most  serviceable. 
It  poeseBses  a  good  constitution,  sets  freely,  the  fmit  swells 
to  a  good  size,  is  highly  coloured,  and  sufficiently  melting, 
rich,  brisk,  and  juicy.  Bellegarde,  slightly  later,  is  more 
popular  among  exhibitors  and  growers  for  market,  and  no  col- 
lection may  be  said  to  be  complete  without  this  extremely 
highly  coloured  variety.  According  to  my  experience,  how- 
ever, it  is  less  vigorous  and  scarcely  so  good  in  quality  as  the 
foregoing.  Royal  George  is,  perhaps,  the  best  known  second 
early  or  main-crop  variety,  and  probably  when  in  good  condi- 
tion there  is  no  higher-flavonred  delicious  Peach  caltivated. 
Unfortunately  this  again  is  very  liable  to  mildew  both  in  a 
young  state  and  also  when  well  established.  Tliis  is  especially 
the  case  when  grown  in  uuheated  houses  and  on  the  open  woU. 
One  of  the  best  and  moot  profitable  trees  we  have  in  a  late 
house  is  labelled  Millott's  Mignonne,  and  this  I  find  to  be 
synonymous  with  Royal  Qeorge.  Noblesse  is  one  of  the  most 
delicious  Peaches  grown,  bnt  it  often  lacks  colour,  and  appears 
to  be  of  weakly  constitution.  Like  other  large-flowered  varie- 
ties the  blooms  are  deficient  in  pollen,  and  a  good  set  is  not 
easily  secured .  I  have  seen  it  very  good  in  second  early  and 
late  houses,  but  never  particularly  good  on  open  walls.  Chan- 
cellor is  now  seldom  met  witti,  and  I  am  not  surprised  at  it,  as 
I  find  it  comparatively  worthless ;  in  &ot,  this  and  Lord  Pal- 
merston  have  turned  me  against  varieties  the  flesh  of  which  is 
very  deep  red  next  the  stone.  I  have  given  both  a  second 
trial,  bnt  although  the  trees  have  the  best  podtions  in  the  houses 
they  are  both  rooted  out.  Lord  Palmeraton  is  remarkably 
handsome  when  in  flower,  and  the  frnits  grow  to  a  great  size  ; 
bnt  for  dessert  purpoeea  it  is  worthless,  and  not  particularly 
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good  in  tarts.  I  may  be  somewhat  singular  in  my  experience 
with  it,  as  I  hear  it  secured  first  honours  at  the  recent  grand 
fruit  show  at  Edinburgh.  The  decision,  however,  I  was  in- 
formed was  a  surprise  to  many  practical  gardeners.  Bed 
Magdalen  here  forms  a  handsome  healthy  tree,  and  is  very 
proauctive.  The  fruits  do  not  attain  a  great  size,  and  are  not 
remarkably  good  in  quality.  Princess  of  Wales  proves  exces- 
sively vigorous  in  a  second  early  house,  and  good  crops  are  not 
easily  secured.  The  fruits  attam  a  great  size,  but  are  a  rather 
sickly  yellow  in  colour,  and  not  always  of  the  best  quality.  It 
is  of  somewhat  the  same  parentage  as  Lord  Palmerston,  and 
very  red  at  the  stone.  In  our  case  it  will  be  gradually  cut 
away  in  favour  of  Walburton  Admirable.  The  latter,  though 
presumably  a  late  variety,  succeeds  admirably  in  the  second 
early  house.  It  grows  vigorously  without  the  growth  attain- 
ing objectionable  grossnees,  sets  fairly  well,  and  swells  a  heavy 
crop  of  large  handsomely  formed  round  fruit ;  colour,  how- 
ever, is  generally  wanting.  All  who  have  tasted  fruit  from 
this  tree  express  themselves  delighted  with  its  superior  quality. 
It  is  rich,  juicy,  and  melting,  and  deUciously  cooUng  in  a 
marked  degree. 

Barrington  is  grown  for  a  late  supply  both  under  glass  and 
on  the  open  wall,  but  I  am  not  particularly  enamoured  of  it, 
as  many  of  the  fruits  are  in  the  habit  of  falling  before  being 
quite  npe,  and  in  this  state  prove  quite  sour.  Synonymous 
with  this  variety  is  Buckingham  Mignonne,  but  the  tree  we 
have  under  this  name  behaves  no  better  than  the  rest;  Sea 
Eagle  I  hear  highly  commended,  and  should  be  glad  to  learn 
fuiuier  of  this  presumably  good  late  variety. 

As  will  be  seen,  I  have  not  attempted  to  minutely  describe 
the  distinctive  flavours  of  the  difEerent  varieties  of  Peaches ; 
and  although  Nectarines  still  more  widely  differ  in  this  respect,  I 
must  not  trust  to  memory,  nor  indeed  to  my  taste,  in  describing 
these.  The  best  well-known  variety  is  Elruge,  but  I  prefer  the 
Downton  to  it,  as  this  I  find  more  robust,  the  fruit  larger,  very 
highly  coloured,  excellent  in  (quality,  and  it  will  continue  to 
be  grown  to  succeed  Lord  Napier.  The  latter  I  consider  to  be 
the  most  valuable  of  Mr.  Bivers'  introductions,  as  it  is  found 
the  earliest  and  very  good  wherever  grown.  It  is  not  so  highly 
coloured  as  is  desirable,  green  largely  predominating,  espe- 
cially early  in  the  season,  and  I  have  seen  but  few  notaole 
exceptions.  The  flesh  is  melting,  juicy,  brisk,  and  sweet ; 
Pine  Apple,  however,  is  the  most  delicious  of  all  NectarineSi 
and  it  also  possesses  a  good  constitutioD.  It  is  rightly  said  to 
be  an  improvement  on  ritmaston  Orange,  as  with  us  the  latter 
is  inclined  to  crack,  and  is  not  so  highly  coloured  or  richly 
flavoured  as  the  other.  White  Nectarine  seldom  ripens  to  per- 
fection, and  is  not  worth  frowinf^.  Balgowau  is  one  of  the  oest 
for  wall  culture,  especiaUy  as  it  is  hardy  and  vigorous.  Hie 
fruits  are  large  and  attractive  in  appearance,  and  generally 
sweet  and  juicy.  I  have  not  tried  it  under  glass.  Prince  of 
Wales,  I  am  credibly  informed,  is  not  a  very  robust  variety,  but 
is  much  liked  by  a  friend  who  grows  it  on  a  light  soil  and  in  a 
warm  position.  The  fruit  is  rather  deceptive  in  appearance 
when  npe,  as  the  skin  is  nearly  green,  with  a  little  red  next 
the  sun ;  I  was,  however,  agreeably  surprised  on  tasting  it,  as 
it  is  much  better  than  it  looks.  For  a  late  supply  Victoria  is 
much  liked  by  some.  At  Wilton  House,  near  Salisbury,  it 
proves  very  free-growing  and  serviceable,  and  is  considered 
mmch  superior  to  the  Stanwick.  Hunt's  Tawny,  unfortunately, 
is  of  poor  quality,  otherwise  it  has  much  to  recommend  it 

Xcially  for  open- wall  culture.    I  have  known  it  to  sacceed 
re  all  others  failed. — W.  Igoulden,  ^rom«. 


CONSEBVATORIES  IN  SUMMER— GESNEBIAS. 

As  a  role,  conseryatorles  and  other  structures  in  which  flowering 

Cts  are  expected  to  be  found  are  the  least  satisfactorily 
iflhed  during  the  summer  and  early  autumn  months.  In 
winter  there  is  no  lack  of  plants  for  rendering  those  stmotores 
attractive,  while  in  the  spring  the  chief  difficulty  is  often  how 
the  plants  at  disposal  can  be  arranged  effectively,  so  great  are 
the  numbers ;  but  as  summer  approaches  its  zenith  and  merges 
into  autumn  the  plants  that  are  usually  flowering  in  conservatories 
may  generally  be  found  in  better  condition  in  the  open  air. 

It  will  not  be  denied  that  conservatories,  to  be  to  the  fullest 
extent  agreeable,  should  be  furnished  with  plants  dissimilar  from 


those  which  abound  in  the  flower  garden.  Even  Boees,  beautiful 
and  admired  as  they  are  in  pots  in  the  spring,  are  not  longed  for 
under  glass  in  summer,  such  having  at  that  time  a  thin,  worn, 
and  wfuhy  appearance  in  contrast  with  the  health  of  the  examples, 
massive  and  rich,  which  luxuriate  at  the  same  ^ime  in  outdoor 
beds  and  borders.  It  is  the  same  with  Pelargoniums  of  the  zotnal 
type ;  bright  and  varied  these  useful  plants  are,  but  to  see  them 
in  fullest  beauty  under  glass  we  must  have  them  in  their  best 
garb  from  November  till  June,  not  from  June  till  November. 
Rich,  luxuriant,  well-cultivated  examples  during  what  may  be 
termed  the  dull  period  of  the  year  command  admiration ;  but 
crowded  in  conservatories  in  the  summer,  dried  and  drawn,  with 
withered  leaves  and  dropping  petals,  they  do  not  invite  a  second 
glance.  Instead  of  being  attractive  there  and  then  they  aro 
repellent  Plants  of  a  totally  different  character  are  requisite  for 
furnishing  houses  effectively  from  July  onwards,  and  thus  we 
have  recourse  to  Ferns  and  sundry  fine-foliated  plants,  with,  in 
their  season,  Tuberous  Begonias,  which  combine  elegance  with 
brightness  and  chasteness ;  Achimenes,  cool  yet  cheerful ;  and 
Qloxinias,  incomparably  the  most  beautiful  of  all  dwarf-growing 
plants,  but  seldom  fresh  after  July.  In  addition  to  the  plants 
named,  and  to  continue  tibe  display  beyond  them,  so  as  to  meet 
the  Chiysanthemums  and  winter  zonals,  we  want  something,  not 
as  mere  makeshifts  for  filling  a  blank  and  occupying  space,  but 
plants  possessing  intrinsic  and  undeniable  elements  of  beauty — 
pleasing  habits,  handsome  foliage,  and  elegant  yet  rich  and 
variedly  coloured  flowers  in  abundance.  These  we  have  in  Qesnerias, 
or,  as  they  are  known  by  continental  nurserymen  who  have  raised 
so  many  beautiful  varieties,  Nsegelias. 

No  one  who  has  seen  the  establishment  of  Mr.  Van  Houtte  near 
Ghent  during  August  and  September,  and  inspected  the  thousands 
of  Gesneriaceous  plants  there  flowering,  can  fail  to  have  been 
impressed  with  their  beauty  and  precise  adaptability  for  summer 
decoration.  Stately  yet  sturdy  m  habit,  with  the  central  stem 
and  branching  spikes  covered  with  flowers— crimson,  scarlet, 
orange,  yellow,  pink,  rose,  blush,  and  white— relieved  by  magni- 
ficent foliage,  these  plants  are  candelabras  of  b^uty.  Yet  how 
seldom  we  see  tiiem  grown  as  they  should  be  in  this  country. 
Possibly  they  may  be  kept  in  the  background,  because  they  are 
raroly  staged  at  public  exhibitiona,  less  seldom  submitted  for 
certifi<*rati!ff,  and  thus  are  not  being  constantly  **  mentioned "  in 
the  press.  But  Gesnerias,  or  Nsegelias,  are  not  exhibition  plants— 
their  nature  is  too  fragile  to  enable  them  to  travel  welL  They 
are  essentially  home  plants,  and  those  who  have  them  and  grow 
them  well  possess  a  great  advantage  over  those  who  do  not 
possess  them,  and  who  desire  to  have  attractive  houses  during  the 
period  in  question.  Yet  while  they  will  not  endure  the  rough 
treatment  that  is  inseparable  from  exhibiting,  they  are  by  no 
means  transient  when  grown  for  the  home  stage  and  kept  there ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  continue  attractive  for  weeks,  and  with  a 
sufficient  number  of  tubers,  and  starting  them  periodically,  flower- 
ing plants  may  be  had  if  needed  all  the  year  round.  Indeed, 
altiiough  prominent  attention  is  now  given  to  the  plants  for 
summer  decoration,  some  of  them  are  not  surpassed  by  any  plants 
in  existence  for  rendering  cool  stoves  and  warm  conservatories 
brilliant  in  the  depth  of  winter.  Those  who  have  not  seen  a 
houseful  of  such  forms  as  G.  cinnabarina,  G.  exoniensis,  and 
G.  refulgens  during  January  and  February  have  a  floral  treat  in 
store  if  they  will  obtain  these  kinds,  the  former  especially,  and 
grow  them  well.  They  will  have  fiery  pyramids  surpassing  even 
Poinsettias,  dazzling  as  a  mass  of  those  plants  is  admitted  to  be. 
This,  however,  is  a  digression,  but  will  be  pardonable  as  showing 
the  great  usefulness  of  these  too  much  neglected  plants. 

Only  those  who  have  hothouses  can  have  a  display  of  Gesnerias 
in  winter,  but  aU  who  have  a  Cucumber  frame  m  which  to  start 
the  tubers  and  establish  the  plants,  and  a  greenhouse  or  close  pit 
to  grow  them  in,  may  have  a  rich  late  summer  or  early  autumn 
display  just  when  indoor  flowers  are  scarce,  while  the  plsnts  will 
fade  and  can  be  removed  by  the  time  the  space  is  required  for 
storing  for  winter  plants  that  have  until  then  been  kept  outdoors 
or  in  cold  frames.  Thus, while  Gesnerias  are  attractive  and  service- 
able they  are  also  accommodating,  as  after  growth  has  ceased 
and  the  plants  withered  the  pots  can  be  stored  under  the  stages 
until  the  time  for  starting  the  tubers  again  comes  round.  In  their 
dormant  state,  however,  they  are  not  safe  in  a  very  cold  position, 
and  should  not  long  remain  in  a  house  where  the  temperature 
falls  below  50^. 

As  to  culture,  they  require  the  same  general  treatment  as  Glox- 
inias—namely, light,  fr^  gritty  soil  for  starting  the  tubers,  and 
care  in  watering  the  young  plants ;  stronger  ana  richer  soil  after- 
wards, subdued  light,  a  moist  genial  atmosphere,  no  sharp  dry 
currents  of  air,  and  never  to  permit  the  plants  to  be  rootbonnd 
before  they  are  placed  in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  required  to 
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flower.  For  Bummer  flowering  the  tubers  should  be  started  with 
Gloxinias  and  Achimenes,  or  a  trifle  later,  say  in  April ;  for  winter 
and  spring  flowering  in  Joly  or  early  Aogiist 

As  to  Tarieties  that  are  good  they  are  Tery  nnmeioos,  and  as 
long  lists  are  not  infrequently  more  perplexing  than  us^nl,  <mly 
half  a  dosen  yarieties  for  summer  shall  oe  named  now — ^the  most 
distinct  in  the  ooUection  now  flowering  at  Ghiswick.  It  was  tiie 
innectiQn  of  the  bright  group  there  that  prompted  these  notes ; 
and  thus  the  old  garden  proves  its  usefulness  in  not  only  testing 
things  that  are  new,  but  m  showing  the  merits  from  tune  to  time 
of  pants  that  are  generally  oyerlooked  or  neglected.  There  is 
nothing  now  so  attractiye  under  glass  in  the  Boyal  Horticultural 
Society's  Garden  as  the  Gesnerias  or  Nesgelias,  and  the  following 
are  among  the  best  in  the  collection. 

PeneUpe, — Salmon  rose  tube,  deep  rose  segments,  white  and 
mottled  crimson  throat ;  fine  ^ikes  and  good  habit  Veiy 
effsctiTe.  - 

M,  P<»2^j9.~Bich  glowing  rosy  crimson  tube,  with  paler  mot- 
tled s^ments ;  fine  symmetrical  spike.    Very  pleasing. 

JtrafUUin, — Deep  Telvety  scarlet  tube,  throat  and  lobes  mottled 
with  white.   Keat  habit. 

Horace  Vemet, — Orange  scarlet,  brighter  than  the  preceding 
with  whiter  lobes ;  dwarf  habit.    Eich  and  glowing. 

Brhguct,—YtX%  xoBib  tube  with  deeper  lobes  mottled  with  white. 
A  strong  grower  with  good  spikes.     Very  useful  variety. 

Jeannot, — Flowers  rich  uniform  chrome  yellow,  symmetrical 
spike ;  very  rich  dark  yelyety  foliage,  the  contrast  in  colours 
being  yeiy  striking. 

It  should  be  remarked  that  all  the  varieties  named  have  hand- 
some foliage,  this  adding  materially  to  the  attractiveuess ;  indeed 
it  is  a  question  if  there  are  any  plants  that  possess  in  combmation 
the  three  qualities — ^beautiful  leaves,  bright  attractive  flowers,  and 
a  pleasing  habit  of  growth,  more  markedly  than  those  under  notice ; 
hence  they  are  worthy  of  record  here,  and  for  growing  for  the 
better  embellishment  of  conserratories  in  summer. — Bzpebikntia 

DOCST. 


NOTES  ON  PEARS. 


To  have  Pears  in  good  condition  through  the  winter  months 
they  must  be  grown  on  walls,  except  the  early  kinds,  which  to  my 
mind  produce  fruit  of  much  better  flavour,  if  not  quite  so  large, 
on  espalier  and  pyramid  trees.  Pears  that  are  in  season  from 
November  onwards  should  be  grown  on  walls  having  south  or 
west  aspects.  I  think  an  east  aspect — although  I  have  had  the 
management  of  Pear  trees  on  such  aspects — had  better  by  far  be 
planted  with  Plums,  as  it  must  be  a  favourable  season  to  obtain 
good  crops  of  Pears  there.  The  ground  for  Pears  should  be  pre- 
pared in  the  same  manner  as  recommended  for  Apples  in  a  former 
article  (page  291),  and  the  trees  planted  in  the  same  position  of 
the  garden  as  recommended  for  Apples. 

As  to  the  stocks  employed  for  planting,  I  shall  recommend  the 
Quince,  as  in  my  experience  it  is  the  b^  stock,  and  comes  into 
full  bearing  much  sooner  than  trees  do  that  are  worked  on  the 
Pear  stock ;  but  the  trees  must  be  well  attended  to.  Some  people 
think  that  Pears  on  the  Quince  are  short-lived.  If  the  trees  have 
not  been  worked  low  enough  or  not  planted  in  properly  prepared 
soil  they  are ;  but  if  the  ground  has  been  well  prepaxed  before 
planting,  and  &e  trees  well  attended  to  as  regards  surfaoe-dress- 
ing  and  adding  ftesh  soil  to  the  roots  when  needed,  they  will 
succeed.  Be  careful  to  select  trees  that  have  been  worked  low 
enough,  so  that  the  union  of  the  stock  and  scion  is  beneath  the 
surface. 

Some  persons  may  say  they  have  handsome  trees  on  the  Pear 
stock  that  bear  annually  large  crops  of  fruit.  No  doubt  they  have. 
I  have  seen  such  trees,  but  they  require  a  much  larger  space  than 
the  others ;  besides,  as  I  have  mentioned  above,  they  do  not  com- 
mence bearing  nearly  so  soon.  Some  kinds  I  would  plant  on  the 
Pear  stocks,  as  they  do  not  succeed  so  well  on  the  Qumce,  such  as 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien,  Winter  Nelis,  Easter  Beurr^  Knight's 
Monarch,  and  Beurr^  Clairgeau.  The  latter  as  a  rule  is  not  worth 
eating,  but  it  does  for  a  show  Pear.  Marie  Louise  succeeds  both 
on  the  Quince  and  Pear  stock. 

Pears  on  the  Quince  stock  for  walls  or  espaliers  should  be 
planted  12  feet  apart,  pyramids  6  feet  apart,  and  when  they 
almost  touch  each  other  every  alternate  one  may  be  taken  out. 
I  would  also  recommend  a  cordon  Pear  wall  to  those  who  require 
the  greatest  number  of  varieties  in  a  given  space.  These  should 
be  planted  18  inches  apart  The  first  season  train  them  at  an 
angle  of  60°,  the  next  season  bring  them  down  to  46°,  or  at  least 
all  that  have  grown  freely.  These  may  be  kept  in  good  health 
for  a  number  of  years  if  not  oyercropped,  the  roots  being  at  the 
same  time  surfoce-dressed,  and  at  intervals  of  a  few  yean  have 


good  turfy  loam  placed  lomid  them  after  the  old  inert  soil  has 
been  removed. 

The  following  are  useful  kinds  for  succession.  Early  Pears  for 
pynunids  or  enMdiers—Beurr^  Gi£Eard,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
BeoiT^  d'Amanus,  Benrrd  Hardy,  Beurr^  Snperfin,  and  Pitmaston 
Duchess.  The  following  for  south  or  west  walls— Marie  Louise, 
Doyenn^  du  Gomice,  Beurr6  d'Aremberg,  Josephine  de  Malines, 
Winter  Nelis,  Glon  Morgeau,  Passe  Orassane,  Knight's  Monarch, 
and  Bergamotte  Esperen.-— A.  Touno. 


SINGLE  DAHLL^  AT  TOTTENHAM. 

FiYK  acres  of  single  Dahlias  in  bloom  has  not  yet  become  so 
common  a  sight  as  to  rank  amongst  the  things  which  tire  by  their 
sameness  and  repetition.  Probably,  indeed,  the  display  now  pro- 
vided in  Mr.  T.  S.  Ware's  Hale  Farm  nurseries  has  never  been 
equalled  either  in  extent  and  beauty,  and  it  may  therefore  be 
fairly  considered  as  unique.  It  is  doubtful,  also,  if  so  extensive  a 
display  will  be  again  seen,  for  the  object  of  planting  so  many  has 
been  simply  .'a  utUitarian  one—that  of  selection— which,  having 
been  accomplished,  those  excluded  from  the  place  of  honour  will 
be  promptly  destroyed.  Thus  another  season  the  stock  will  be 
much  smaller,  including  only  the  finest  and  most  distinct  amongst 
hundreds  of  seedling  forms,  many  of  which  are  the  results  of 
crossing  with  the  best  of  the  types  now  in  cultivation.  As  might 
be  readily  imagined,  the  variation  in  colour  and  form  of  the 
fiowers,  habit^  &c.,  is  very  great ;  all  shades  of  colour,  from  the 
deepest  maroon  through  scarlet,  orange,  and  yellow  to  white,  are 
represented,  the  fiowers  varying  in  form  from  the  star-like  earlier 
type  to  the  broad  rounded  fiorets  and  symmetrical  fiower  of  the 
handsome  White  Queen.  In  habit,  too,  there  is  every  gradation 
from  the  most  lender  and  graceful  to  the  most  robust  and  com- 
pact ;  but  all  the  selected  forms  agree  in  a  remarkable  fiorif erous- 
ness,  though  eyen  amongst  the  b^t  some  surpass  others  in  this 
respect.  It  is  not  easy,  however,  to  select  a  few  where  all  are  so 
good,  but  the  following  amongst  the  novelties  are  especially 
worthy  of  note  -.—Darkness,  rich  deep  crimson ;  Duke  of  Teck, 
fine  mauve  tint,  dwarf  ;  Francis  Fell,  warm  deep  purple ;  Harle- 
quin, deep  rose  banded  with  purple ;  Lntea  grandinora,  Sunflower 
and  Yellow  Queen,  the  best  yellows,  of  great  excellence,  fine 
fiowers,  and  very  free ;  Mauye  Queen,  beautiful  shape  and  soft 
tint;  Nora,  pink,  bushy;  Thalia,  rosy,  very  free  and  dwarf; 
William  Gordon,  pink  and  mauve  shaded  ;  Bob  Boy,  brilliant 
scarlet ;  and  White  Queen,  the  finest  white.  Of  several  seedlings 
raised  from  Paragon  Pantaloon  is  the  best  variety,  very  distincuy 
marked,  tipped  with  white.  Amongst  the  older  but  not  less 
beautiful  forms  the  following  dozen  include  the  leading  vazietLeB : 
Ascalon,  deep  rosy  purple ;  Beauty  of  Cambridge,  intezise  crimson, 
very  handsome ;  Fusuier,  white  bhaded  pink  ;  Painted  Lady, 
delicate  pink ;  Pompeii,  rich  crimson ;  Gracilis,  ardens,  elegans 
and  perfecta,  scarlet  and  crimson  forms  of  that  elegant  Dahlia ; 
Orangeman,  deep  orange  ;  Paragon,  maroon  edged  with  purple ; 
and  Wilmott,  peculiar  rosy  tint.  To  these  may  be  added  the 
Dahlia  Zimapani,  also  known  as  Bidens  atro-sanguinea,  and 
Cosmos  diversif olius  atro-sanguineus,  a  small-flowered  form  which 
is  not  considered  as  a  true  D^lia,  though  it  much  resembles  that 
genus  in  all  respects.  It  is  similar  in  habit  to  D.  glabrata,  but 
has  deep  maroon,  almost  black  fiowers. 

An  experiment  has  been  made  in  this  nursery,  the  success  of 
which  deserves  attention,  as  a  similar  practice  might  be  advan- 
tageously adopted  in  many  gardens.  A  number  of  the  single 
Dahlias  were  planted  in  a  bS,  and  when  the  shoots  became  of 
sufBcient  length  they  were  pegged  down  closely  to  the  sur&oe. 
The  latraal  growths  subsequently  made,  with  the  points  of  the 
stems  turning  upwards  as  they  advanced,  haye  now  clothed  the 
bed  with  abundance  of  fiowers  a  foot  to  18  inches  or  2  feet  above 
the  soil.  In  this  way  they  are  seen  to  excellent  advantage ;  and 
further  good  results  are  observable,  for  the  strong-growing  varieties, 
which  under  the  ordinary  sjstem  are  frequently  so  luxuriant  that 
few  fiowers  are  produced,  are  sufficiently  restricted  by  pegging 
them  down  to  greatly  increase  their  fiorif  erousness.  Some  charm- 
ing examples  of  autumn  bedding  might  be  produced  by  various 
applications  of  this  idea,  which  will  bi  more  extensively  tried  at 
Tottenham  another  year.— Visitob. 


THE  ROSE  ELECTION,  1882. 

It  was  rather  to  be  expected  that  any  attempt  to  arrest  the 
introduction  of  "  too  much  alike  "  Boses  would  not  be  universally 
popular.  This,  I  doubt  not,  many  feel.  Having  all  of  us  our  owa 
likes  and  dislikes,  and  with  the  natural  pertinacity  of  us  islanders 
for  our  own  opinionsi  I  suppose  some  of  us  think  that  one  or  other 
of  the  bracketed  "  too  much  alike  "  Boses  of  the  National  Bose 
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Society's  oatalogne  is  hardly  dealt  with,  Persanally  I  rejoice  that 
some  attempt  has  been  made  to  stay  the  introdnction  of  novelties 
at  novelty  prices,  that  are  scarcely  to  be  distingnished  from  old 
friends  except  by  their  clothing.  If  we  say  that  two  persons  are 
very  much  alike  we  mean  that  the  face  and  features  are  similar ; 
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Name  of  Boee. 


1  Marie  Baanumn 

9    A,K.Wflllam8 

8    Alfred  Colomb 

4  La  France 

5  Banmne  de  Bothschild 

(Charles  Lefebvre 
Marguerite  Bnunac. . . . 
Panl  Jamain 

7  Marquiae  de  Castellane 

8  Duke  of  Edinburgh    .. 

9  Etienne  Levet 

♦10{^"*®*^f 

*"  (  Comteese  de  Oholsenl . . 

11    Capitaine Christy  .... 

19    Lottia  Van  Houtte  .... 

18    Dr.  Andxy 

'  Ferdinand  de  Lenepe. . 


♦14- 


Maorloe  Bemardin. . . . 

Exposition  de  Brie .... 

^Sir  Garnet  Wolaeley  .. 
16    Francois  Michelon  .... 

16    Madame  Victor  Yerdier 
*i-  (  Marie  Finder    ........ 

"  j  Eugenie  Verdier 

C-omteeae  d'Oxford .... 

Mona.  E.  T.  Ttoaa 

Madame  O.  Luizet .... 

Horace  Vcmet 

Benatenr  Yaisse 

Dnpny  Jamain 

Marg'rite  de  St.  Amand 


18 
18 
90 
91 
99 
93 
94 


95  Duke  of  Welllngtoa  .. 

96  XavierOUbo 

97  Beauty  of  Waltbam  .. 

98  Annie  Wood 

99  Dncbees  of  Bedford    . . 

80  Comtesae  de  Serenye  . . 

81  CamlUfl  Bemardin  .... 

89    Reynolds  Hole 

83  Duch.  de  Vallombroea . 

*%A  i  P*  CamiUe  de  Rohan  . . 

^(LaRoeidre    

88    Star  of  Waltham 

36  La  Havre  

37  Fisher  Holmes 

88  Oountesa  of  Roaebery. . 

8»    Marie  Yerdier 

40  AbelCarrlire  

41  Victor  Yerdier 

49    Pierre  Notting 

48  Ducbeaae  de  Momy    . . 

44  John  Hopper    

45  Charlea  Darwin  

46  DnkeofTeck  

47  Madame  Lachaiine .... 

48  JohnS.MlU 
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Emllle  Hausberg 

G^ndral  Jacqueminot. . 

Lord  Macaniay    

Mons.  Noman 

(  Duke  of  Connaugbt  . . 

(  Harrison  Weir 

55    Ddc  de  Rohan 

Prince  Artbnr 

Mrp.  Baker    

Edonard  Morren 

Conatantin  Tretlakoff  . 

Mr8.C.Wood  

Madame  C.  Crapelet  .. 

Saltan  of  Zanzibar .... 

*68  {  ^i^®l<)P®  Mayo 

^  (  Docbesse  de  Cayloa. . . . 

Mrs.  LaztOQ 

Thomas  MillB 

Elie  Morel 

Abel  Grand 

Hippolyte  Jamain  .... 

Maigna  Charta 

Anguste Rigotard  .... 

Mrs.  Jowitt 

Derienne  Lamy 

Marie  Cointet 

Th^se  Levet 

Jean  Liaband 
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1861 
1875 
1878 
1869 
1868 
1871 
1865 
1878 
1873 
1869 

1864 
1869 
186L 
1865 
1875 
1871 
186S 
1878 
1869 
1869 
1874 
1877 
1866 
1859 
1868 
1864 

1864 
1864 
1869 
1866 
1879 
1874 
1868 
1873 
1875 
1861 
1874 
1875 
1871 
1865 
1879 
1877 
1675 
1859 
1863 
1868 
1869 
1879 
1880 
1879 
1875 

1868 
1803 
1868 
1866 
1876 
1879 
1861 
1875 
1876 
1868 

1861 
1859 
1876 
1878 
1864 
1878 
1873 
1867 
1865 
1874 
1876 
1871 
1881 
1868 
1879 
1866 
1875 


Paiaer'i 
Name. 

Bavmann  . . 
J.  Schwarta  . 
Lacharme  .. 
GniUotifllfl... 

Pemet 

Lacharme  .. 
Braaaac  .... 
Jamain    .... 

Pernet  

Paul&  Son.. 

Levet 

Fontaine .... 

Morean 

Lacharme  .. 
Lacharme   .. 

B.  Yerdier  .. 
B.  Yecdier  • . 
Granger  ■ . . . 
Granger  .... 
Granaton .... 

Levet   

E.  Yerdier  .. 
Raimbaud  .. 
auillotk  flls.. . 
aoillot,  flls . . 
B.  Yerdier  .. 
Liaband  .... 
Goillot,  flls... 
Goillot,  p^re 
Jamain 


Granger  .... 
Laebume  .. 
W.Paul  .... 
B.  Yerdier  .. 
Poetans  . . . . 
Lacharme  . . 
Gautreaa.. .. 
Paul&  Son.. 
Schwarti .... 
E.  Yerdier  .. 
Damaisfn.... 
W.PaoI&Son 

Bade    

B.  Yerdier  .. 
Postana  .... 
E.  Yerdier  .. 
E.  Yerdier  . . 
Lacharme  . . 
Portemer.... 
E.  Yerdier  .. 

Ward    

Lazlon  .... 
Panl&  Son.. 
Lacharme  . . 
Tamer 

Levdqae  .... 
Rouralet  .... 
W.Paol&Son 
Goillot,  p6re . 
Paal  &  Son. . 

Turner 

Levftqoef  flls. 

Oant 

Tamer 

Granger  .... 

Jamain 

E.  Yerdier  .. 
Fontaine .... 
Paal&  Son.. 

Davia    

B.  Yerdier  ,. 
Laxton     .... 

E.  Yerdier  .. 
Liaband  .... 

Damaiain.... 

Lacharme    .. 
W.  Paul  &  Son 
Schwarti .... 

Cranston .... 

Levdqaeetflls 
Goillot,  flls.. . 
Levet    ...... 

Liaband  .... 


teor^ 

Yotea. 

▲    BO 


40 
89 
89 
85 
84 
88 
9 
0 
97 


0 
1 
1 
5 
5 
0 
0 
0 
9 

98  15 
96  11 

99  11 
0    0 

11  16  10 
96    9    8 


0 
0 
0 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 
4 
9 
1 
6 
0 


1  99  15 
0  6  11 
0  8  4 
0    4    4 

0  9    8 
11  17    6 

8  14  15 

4  11  7 
8  9  6 
8  91  10 
8  18  19 

93  11    9 

7  15  19 

8  17  15 

5  19  19 

1  994 


0 
1 
9 
1 
6 
0 
1 
0 
9 
0 
0 
1 
1 
0 
0 
8 
9 
1 
0 
1 
1 
0 
8 
0 
1 

0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
0 


6  97 

10  19 

6  90 

7  98 

7  11 

8  19 
8  18 

11  11 
5  14 
1  14 

0  7 
518 
8  90 
5  91 
5  15 

1  15 
8  15 
3  17 


4 
4 
1 
8 
1 
1 
8 

6 
9 

4 
9 
8 

9 
1 
8 
4 
8 
9 
0 
8 
3 
0 
9 
8 
8 
1 
1 
1 
1 
1 
8 
1 
3 
0 
8 


17 
15 
15 
10 
11 
17 
10 

10 

11 

11 

15 

11 

10 

18 

11 

15 

14 

8 

9 

11 

9 

8 

4 

8 

19 

4 

8 

9 

7 

6 

9 

9 

5 

9 

7 


40 
40 
40 
40 
40 

40 

40 
40 
88 

89 

87 
88 

88 

I-  VI 

84 

87 

88 

89 
88 
86 
34 
85 
86 
97 

83 

80 
98 
81 
94 
90 
97 
99 
91 

99 

94 
99 

96 
90 
19 
95 

91 
91 
90 
17 
18 
15 
18 
14 

16 
14 
15 
17 
14 
19 
15 
14 
19 
17 
10 
9 
14 
19 

14 

11 

16 
5 
9 

10 
8 
7 
5 

11 
8 
9 
9 


NniBery- 
men's 
Votes. 

A«B»C« 


95 
95 
99 
99 

91 

17 

1 

8 

7 

7 

18 

5 

0 

9 

10 

10 
8 
1 
9 

1 
6 
5 
1 
5 
5 
5 
10 
7 
5 
5 
7 

1 
8 

1 
9 
1 
8 

1 
1 
8 
0 
0 
5 
0 
0 
6 
9 
0 
0 
1 
1 
1 
0 
8 
0 

1 

1 
1 
1 

0 

1 
1 

0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
8 

0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
0 
9 
1 
0 

1 

0 


1 

0 

8 

8 

8 

8 

0 

0 
19 
18 

7 
19 

0 

8 

5 

5 
5 
8 

0 
9 

18 
8 
5 
8 
5 
6 
7 
7 
8 
6 
U 

8 
8 
6 

1 
6 
6 
4 
6 
5 
0 
0 
1 
1 
8 
8 
8 
8 
9 
9 
5 
9 
7 
9 
0 
4 


0 
1 
1 
1 
9 
1 
0 
0 
5 
4 
8 
5 
0 
7 
7 

7 
9 
1 
1 
9 
6 
9 
9 
4 
9 
8 
8 
8 
8 
7 
5 

14 

19 

19 

10 

19 

11 

8 

11 

9 

11 

5 

7 

6 

7 

6 

6 

6 

11 

8 

5 

8 

8 

7 

9 

7 


8 

1 
9 

0 
0 
1 
1 
4 
1 
0 
1 
0 
1 
0 
0 
0 

1 

0 
8 
0 
0 
3 
1 
8 
0 
9 
0 
0 


6 

9 
6 
7 
8 
9 
6 
4 
9 
5 
5 
11 
4 
5 
8 
1 
9 
1 
9 
7 
4 
5 
7 
4 
9 
4 
9 
8 


96 
96 

96 
96 

95 

94 
94 

98 

99 

94 

99 

99 


93 

95 
98 

90 

19 
19 
90 
99 

91 
18 
94 

18 
18 
19 
18 

19 
90 
18 
18 
17 

16 

18 

7 
10 
15 
16 

9 
18 
11 
11 
11 
15 
19 

9 
19 

10 

11 

9 

7 

9 

11 

7 

8 

8 

5 

10 

11 

5 

6 


6 

1 
11 
7 
5 
7 
8 
9 
3 
6 


OH 


•  The  Boaeefaraoketed  together  here  are  ooaaldendM  "too modi  aUkB."    Tlia  flnl  asned  ia  tU 
leoeiTea  tlie  groatest  nomber  of  Totei. 


and  however  dissimilar  the  clothing  and  dress  may  be,  we  still 
consider  them  alike.  So  it  seems  to  me  with  the  Boee  :  if  the 
blooms  are  so  similar  as  to  be  taken  for  the  same,  the  habit  and 
foliage  are  sorelv  secondsiy  matters.  Personally,  then,  I  congra- 
tulate the  compilers  of  tlie  National  Boee  Sodety's  catalogue  on 

their  attempt  and  the  lines  on  which  they  have 
gone.  To  small  growers  it  would  indeed  be  an 
advantage  if  every  Boae  worth  cultivation  and 
not oonndered  ''too  much  alike"  was  certifi- 
cated from  the  National  Boee  Socie^'s  Com- 
mittee, and.  ait  any  rate  as  regards  new  intro- 
ductions, some  such  somtiny  might  be  advan- 
tageous. 

This  present  election  will  serve  to  show  out 
of  this  class  of  Bose  the  most  generally  useful, 
and  this  will  certainly  prove  advantageous  to 
all  beginners.  Those  limited  in  ground  and 
pocket  may  select  the  better  of  the  set  and  dis- 
card the  rest.  The  catalogue  of  the  National 
Bose  Society  must,  however,  as  it  appears  to 
me,  become  an  annual  or  biennial  at  tne  least, 
and  taken  as  an  exhibition  catalogue  it  will 
surely  need  some  additions.  Only  166  H.P. 
Boses  are  named  in  the  whole  catalogue,  count- 
ing all  those  named  '*  too  much  alike  "  or  not. 
In  former  elections  the  number  of  Boses  named 
has  amounted  to  close  on  two  hundred  varie- 
ties ;  and  although  by  the  8ub-Committee*s 
first  resolution  very  tender  Bobcs  or  those  of 
**  extremely  delicate  growth  *'  are  almost  ex- 
cluded, yet  It  seems  to  some  amongst  the 
electon,  and  I  confess  to  joining  the  number, 
that  the  list  of  exhibition  varieties  must  be  ex- 
tended if  the  catalogue  is  to  be  considered 
complete.  Whilst  stating  this  as  evidence  on 
the  part  of  some  electors  that.the  list  of  Boses 
considered  exhibition  varieties  should  be  more 
comprehensive,  I  may  also  state  that  some  of 
the  electosB  have  urged  that  future  catalogues 
should  go  further  in  the  way  of  classification 
on  the  ''too  much  alike "  plan. 

It  will,  I  think,  be  generally  conceded  that 
A.  K.  Williams  is  by  far  the  greatest  acquisi- 
tion that  rosarians  and  Bose-lovers  have  re- 
ceived for  many  years.  Last  year,  when  under 
five  years  old  and  probably  but  slightly  known 
by  some  electors,  it  nevertheless  at  the  first 
attempt  obtained  a  position  amongst  the  lead- 
ing dosen.  This  was  no  slight  proof  of  its  ex- 
c^lence.  From  the  tenor  of  some  electors,  and 
my  experience  agrees  with  them,  it  is  not  as 
robust  as  one  could  wish,  but  others  have  ad- 
vanced an  opinion  exactly  the  reverse.  I 
trust  the  future  will  prove  the  fears  groundless, 
for  certainly  this  variety  is  a  glorious  fiower, 
perfect  in  form  and  brilUant  in  colouring.  In 
commenting  on  the  election  of  1881  in  the 
"Bosarians  Tear -Book"  I  expressed  the 
thought  that  this  variety  would  be  that  which 
would  in  a  few  years  contest  wiUi  the  fault- 
less Marie  Baumann  the  pride  of  place.  I 
little  thought  the  prediction  would  so  speedily 
be  verified.  For  many  days  the  returns  placed 
the  pair  neck  and  neck,  and  only  at  \£%  end 
of  the  papers  was  the  old  queen  reinstated 
in  that  position  which  she  has  held  for  some 
years.  Bven  the  greatest  admirers  of  A.  K. 
Williams  will  allow  that  in  one  respect  the 
lady  is  superior — she  gives  a  larger  proportion 
of  exhibition  blooms  throughout  the  season. 
So  amongst  the  Boses  as  amongst  the  human 
race,  **piaee  atus  damet" 

Altogether  there  are  sixty-six  electors,  the 
following  counties  bein^  represented  —  vis., 
Kent  by  nine ;  Surrey,  eight ;  Hereford,  five  ; 
Essex,  Herts,  and  Sussex  have  each  four; 
Cambridge,  Cheshire,  Bevon,  and  Oxfordshire 
are  represented  by  three ;  Glamorgan,  Nor- 
folk, Notts,  Wilts,  Warwickshire,  and  York- 
shire have  each  two ;  whilst  one  return  has 
been  received  from  each  of  the  followiug 
counties— vis.,  Bedford,  Berks,  I)erb^,  Dur- 
ham, Olonoester,  Leicester,  Lincoln,  and  Somer- 
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66 
66 
66 
66 
66 

65 

64 
64 

61 

61 

61 
60 

60 
60 

59 

59 

58 

58 
57 
56 
56 
56 
54 
51 

51 
48 

47 
44 
43 

40 
40 
40 
88 

88 

37 
86 
86 

85 
85 
84 
84 
89 
81 
98 
98 
97 
97 
96 


95 

94 
94 
93 
93 
99 
99 
99 
99 
90 
90 
19 
18 

18 

17 
17 
16 
16 
15 
15 
15 
14 
14 
14 
19 
19 
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-iMMi.i      JOURNAL  OF  HORTWULTUBS  AND  COTTAGS  SARDXNMB. 


Mt.  Bo  Uuit  DO  fewer  thui  twantjJoiir  ooaatiM  an  nprwented. 
To  obmie  the  dUHcnltiei  fait  W  some  ezhfbitoim  in  GompMing 
the  leUtiTe  norila  of  Teu  ud  KoUettM  with  ths  other  TMletiaa 
of  the  Boee  the  two  cImbu  hSTo  been  kept  distinct.  Note  moBt 
be  taken  of  this,  as  «ome  of  the  Boaea  not  of  Tea  ehancter  will 
neceiWTil)'  rank  rather  higher  than  in  the  election  of  1881. 

ThaukH  to  the  National  Boee  Sacietj's  catalogue  the  few  missing 
dates  and  Tatsen'  names  aie  now  neailj  complete,  and  I  think 
these  elections  m^  lay  claim  to  the  idoi  of  fixing  the  agea  and 
nusen  of  maoy  of  the  varietlM. 

The  table  is  now  well  known,  and  it  is  onl;  neoeasaij  to  lemiod 
onr  leadeM  that  the  Snt,  aeoond,  and  third  eolnmni  of  flgmee 
under  both  amatenn  and  nniwrjmen  mean  nspeotiTely  that 
tbe  Totea  given  lepreaent  first  twelve,  second  twelve,  and  next 
twentj-fonr. 

Three  other  Booea  reoeired  9  rotes,  fiie  8,  five  7,  aix  onlj  6,  eight 
were  onlj  named  Dve  times,  six  had  4  votea,  nine  onlj  3,  twentj- 
nine  had  3  votes,  whilst  forty-one  only  recelTed  a  single  rote ;  and 
in  snmming  np,  counting  the  "  too-mnch-alike  "  as  a  single  Boae, 
187  Booes  have  been  named.  It  will  be  noticed  hj  those  peraona 
who  possess  the  catalogne  of  the  National  Bose  Society  that  in  the 
■Bventy-flre  Bases  tabulated  are  two  Bosm  not  to  be  fonnd  in  the 
eatalogoe— vie,  Oonatantin  Tretiakoff  and  Mta.  Jowitt  The 
fomer  ia  with  me  rtij  distinet ;  the  latter  is  thought  l^  some  to 
be  too  mnoh  like  Uarte  Bady.    Time  will  show. 

As  in  the  last  election,  the  tost  of  first-lass  votes  only,  shows  a 
Terynpid  falHng-offi  still,  this  ia  not  so  marked  as  last  year. 
This  proves  that  after  all  there  are  but  few  Roses  that  command 
nniversal  homage.    I  give  the  flnt-daaa  votes. 

Kutavtrdin  1  ,. 


Id  each  case  of  the  "  too  much  alike"  Boast  only  the  highest 
is  mentioned. 

It  only  remans  for  me  to  mention  the  nama  of  tbe  electors,  to 
whom  we  are  all  indebted  for  making  returns.  It  is  a  stereotyped 
phiase  that  I  tender  them  my  sincere  thanlu,  bat  tt  is  tnlh ;  to 
one  and  all  I  tender  them,  and  to  not  a  few  I  feel  gratefnl  for 
thai  kind  appreciation  of  the  work. 

Amatntrt.  —  Miss  Bolmer,  Broadlands,  Her^tnd  ;  Ben.  W. 
Ager,  Faringdon  ;  H.  B.  Biron,  Lympne  Ticatage,  Hythe  i  0  .H. 
Bnlmer,  Credenhill  Bectory,  Hereford  ;  A.  Cheales,  Brockham, 
Beigate  ;  H,  H.  D'Ombrain,  Weatwell  Ticaiage  \  E.  L.  FeUowes, 
Wimpole  Bectory,  Cambridge ;  J.  M.  Fuller,  Bexley  Vicarage, 
Kent ;  L,  Oamett,  Christleton  Bectory,  Cheshire  ;  W.  J.  Jackson, 
Stagsden  Vicarage,  Bedford ;  F,  J,  Jenyns,  Enebworth  Rectory, 
Stevenage  ;  J.  H.  Pemberton,  The  Sound  House,  HaTerioft-atte- 
Bower ;  F,  Boberts,  Scole  Bectory,  Norfolk.  Hesers.  Q.  Baker, 
Holmfels,  Relgate  ;  J.  Brown,  gawiener  to  O.  A.  Waterlow,  Bsq., 
Oreat  Doods,  Beigate  ;  Bomside,  Facniogham  ;  Bnrrell,  Heign- 
ingloD,  Darlington ;  J.  Choyce,  Pinwall  Grange,  Athsrstone ; 
Evans,  Hanton,  Oxford  ;  Fowkea,  Trbani,  Erdington,  Warwick- 
shire j  F.  H.  Qall,  Hope  Cottage,  Hitchin  ;  W.  J.  Grant,  Hope 
End,  Ledbnry  ;  T.  Oraveley,  Cowfold,  Susaei ;  T.  B.  Hall,  Larch- 
wood,  Rock  Ferry  ;  W.  Harrington,  Corbela  Tay,  Romford  ;  T.  B. 
Haywood,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Beigate ;  Hinton,  Warminster  ;  E. 
Hawley,  Lncknow  House,  Addiseomlie,  Croydon  ;  W.  Moore,  The 
Gardens,  Coedrlglan,  OardiS;  G.  Mount,  Harbledown,  Canter- 
btuy ;  L.  0.  Noiris,  Tmmpington,  Camlnidge ;  F.  0.  Pawie, 
Kortheote,  Beigate  ;  J.  D.  Pawle,  Wray  Park,  Reigate ;  Ridont, 
Beigate  ;  A.  Blaugbter,  Jarris  Villa,  Blming ;  A.  Q.  Soames, 
Waltham  Hall,  Grimsby  ;  Sparks,  Booklands,  Torquay ;  J.Tianter, 
Upper  Astenden,  Uenley-on-Thames ;  W.  H.  Wakeley,  Hacklands, 
Ramham ;  B.  B.  WhitweU,  Barton  Hall,  Darlington— forty. 

Jfurterymen. — Messrs.  Bnoyard  k  Co.,  Haidatone ;  Csnt,  Col- 
chester ;  Cianston  k  Co.,  Hereford ;  Cortis,  Toiqnay ;  DavisoD, 
Hereford;  DicksOD&Son,  Cliester;  DiiTbin,Englishoombe,Bath ; 
Swing  k  Co.,  EalcB,  Norwich ;  Fairen,  OambaldgB ;  Ftanels  and 
Co.,  Hertford ;  FrrtUngham,  Beeston,  Notta ;  E^nes  ft  Oa,  Baiis- 
bn^ ;  Kinmimt  k  Eidd,  Canterbury :  Jefleries  k  Son,  Oiren- 
oestei ;  I^ing  k  Son,  Forest  Hill ;  Hack  k  Son,  Oatterick  Bridge ; 


Hitcbell  k  Bon,  Uokfidd ;  Heriywealher,  Sontliwell,  Notts ;  Paul 
and  Son,  Cheshnnt ;  Perkins,  Coventry ;  Pinr,  XJekfleld  ;  Prince, 
Oxford;  Proctor,  Chesterfield  ;  Bumsey,  Waltham  Cross ;  Tre< 
seder,  Oardifl ;  and  Walton.  Eieter— tweuty-Bii. 

Messrs.  Cooling  of  Bath  also  made  a  return,  but  it  airived  too 
lato— after  all  the  placing  was  complete— and  only  their  retarn  ot 
Teaq  coald  be  used.  Their  return  scarcely  altered  the  poeition  ot 
the  leading  twelve.  Tbe  Tea  Rose  election  will  b«  pnbudied  next 
week.— Jdbxfh  Hintoh,  Wttmiiutti'. 


N0BTHWABD8. 
Wher  we  oonaider  that  upwards  of  twenty  cipreas  trains  have 
msbed  trom  ths  metropolis  to  Scotland  laden  with  Uielr  living  freight 
every  day  for  ths  Uat  two  months  theie  is  some  reason  for  London 
being  what  is  termed  "  empty,"  although  a  stranger  would  not  know 
that  it  is  so,  and  the  great  rendezvous  of  tourigU  in  the  nottii  full  j 
and  when  we  consider  also  the  wear  and  tear  ol  Loudon  life,  aod  the 
at  times  stifling  murky  atmosphere,  there  ia  no  wonder  that  all  who 
can  do  so  should  make  their  escape  from  it  for  a  time  and  enjoy  the 
poie  breezes  of  the  Heath-clad  hills. 


Uy  escape  from  the '-Modern  Babylon  "  was  by  tbe  favoDrile  morning 
eipreas  trom  Bt.  Fancras,  a  ehaice  that  left  no  regrets,  as  on  the  new 
Settle  route  is  seen  some  of  the  ipandest,  wildest,  loneliest  scenery 
that  is  to  be  found  in  England,  wtule  at  tbe  same  time  there  was  no 
lineeriug,  only  four  minates  ot  time  being  lost  in  the  four  hundred 
miles  between  London  and  Ediuburgh.  I  had  thoaght  enough  had 
been  said  about  the  great  Show  there,  but  there  appears  a  dispoaitiou 
to  say  moie.  I,  however,  will  leave  the  debatable  theme,  and  reooid 
a  few  memories  of  a  northern  tour. 

Edinburgh  and  its  nurseries  merit  a  note  in  tbese  pagea,  which  are 
scanned  by  many  n  '■  canny  Scot ;"  bo  t  these  nnr»cries  will  be  deacribed 
by  anoth^  pen  than  this,  wielded  by  one  to  whom  the  establishments 
are  familiar,  while  I  pass  on  and  record  brief  jottings  on  ths  vroody 
slopes  ot  ancient  Eeir,  the  mountain  gonee  of  the  Troasaohs,  the 
wondrous  picture  of  Grapes  at  Clovenfords,  the  grandeur  of  Dmm- 
lanrig,  and,  to  ebange  the  theme,  a  scene  of  sadness — tiie  sick  lied  of 
one  whose  writings  In  this  Joomal  have  awakened  a  large  abate  of 
interest  dnring  the  past  tew  months— "SniGLB-BiBDBD." 

That  familiar  signature  has  been  missed  ot  late  by  many,  but  few 
eao  know  the  reason  ot  its  absence,  and  all  wilt  now  regtet  u>s  oauss 
—illness  jaotzaoted  and  dangeroas.    The  onoe  >l 
and  mentally,  is  Htrickea  down.     His  gigantic 


hia  mind  is  aa  clear  as  eyer.    Ctomposed.  eren  cheetfal,  one  almost 
forgets  his  critical  state.    Of  all  who  fear  he  fears  the  least  the  issae, 


longer  xor  tne  pair 
the  ripe  yigour  of  manhood  will  not  surTire  his  affliction.  We  will 
iJl  hope  earnestly  that  his  strong  constitution  will  prore  the  rictor 
over  the  serious  internal  malady ;  and  he  may  now  he  assured  that  on 
the  appearance  of  these  lines  a  bond  of  sympathy  will  be  flashed  from 
a  thousand  breasts  towards  him  and  with  nls  nimily  in  their  lonely 
Scottish  home  among  the  hills.  Before  proceeding  further,  as  he 
would  be  the  last  to  wish  us  to  tarry,  and  casting  aside  any  depress- 
in  g[  feelings  since  he  is  so  cheerful,  we  will  register  an  earnest  and 
united  wish  and  prayer  for  the  restoration  of  "  Sinqlb-handbd." 
And  now  we  change  the  scene,  and  in  thought  go  back  to 

EDIKBURaH. 
In  situation  perhaps  nnequalled,  in  appearance  imposing,  this  is 


the  smoke  of  ages,  resembling  some  time-worn  anchorite,"  with  the 
«  misty  mountain  "  of  Arthur's  Beat  oyenhadowinff  all.  In  gardening 
we  find  contrasts  too,  at  least  as  yiolent  as  can  be  found  elsewhere, 
for  we  haye  close  together  perhaps  the  best  examples  of  roof  gardening 
and  ditch  gardening  that  are  to  oe  found  in  the  kingdom — ^the  former 
on  the  top  of  the  Wayerley  Market,  the  latter  in  the  grand  rayine 
(once  the  protecting  fosse  of  the  frowning  old  castle)  that  stretches 
along  the  south  side  of  Prince's  Street. 

Wonderful  is  the  improyement  that  has  been  effected  here  during 
the  past  few  years  by  the  skilled  city  gardener,  Mr.  McLeod.  The 
deep  steep  slopes  of  the  great  rayine,  once  coyered  with  scrub  and 
rubbishy  are  now  smooth  y^yety  lawns,  with  bright  gronpe  of  colour, 
chiefly  in  the  carpet  style,  surrounding  the  trees,  and  filling  in  ans[leB 
where  they  show  to  advantage.  This  system  of  decoration  when  mi- 
perfectly  carried  out  or  displayed  in  incongruous  positions  no  doubt 
merits  the  scoffs  of  those  wnose  life  work  would  appear  to  be  to  pedan- 
tically write  it  down,  but  to  assail  it  when  well  done  in  positions  such 
as  this  is  yain.  The  clearly  defined  bright  lines  and  circles  of  colour 
are  far  more  effective  as  viewed  from  distant  and  elevated  standpoints, 
as  is  the  case  here,  than  any  miztnres  of  herbaceous  plants  could  be. 
There  are  proper  positions  for  both  examples  of  garden  adornment, 
but  the  right  place  for  the  latter  is  not  in  this  fine  ravine — ^yclept  the 
Prince's  Street  gardens  of  Edinburgh. 

The  roof  gardening,  too,  is  of  Us  kind  excellent.  The  great 
Waverley  Market,  it  must  be  stated,  is  in  a  fringe  of  the  ravine,  the 
roof  of  the  buildiog  being  level  with  Prince's  Street.  This  is  laid 
out  as  a  garden,  and  eo  admirably  is  it  done  that  a  stranger  would 
never  suspect  that  the  fine  promenade  of  cement  walks,  the  lone 
curving  borders  of  flowers,  the  carpet  beds,  the  patch  of  lawn,  ana 
numerous  well-filled  vases  along  the  balustrades,  were  arranged  on 
the  top  of  what  may  be  termed  a  gigantic  hall.  But  they  are,  and 
the  effect  is  most  pleasing.  All  forms  of  decoration  are  represented 
here— ribbon  gardening,  panel  gardening,  subtropical  gardening, 
carpet  bedding,  excellent  in  design  and  execution,  with  annuals  and 
heroaceous  plants  in  suitable  places  in  the  borders.  The  bronzed 
vases,  numbering  considerably  over  a  hundred,  are  a  fine  feature, 
relieving  the  flatness  that  would  otherwise  prevail.  They  are  not 
trim  and  formal,  but  clothed  with  a  floral  drapery  of  Tropseolams, 
Sweet  Peas,  and  similar  free-growing  plants  that  surround  the  Cordy- 
lines  or  Aloes  that  occupy  the  central  position.  The  character  of 
these  vases  is  fairly  represented  in  fig.  65,  and  the  appearance 
of  such  a  number  in  an  enclosure  of  about  150  ^^ards  by  60  can 
be  better  imagined  than  described.  The  garden  is  surrounded  by 
palisading,  and  the  drainage  from  the  beds  is  conducted  into  pipes 
close  to  tne  roof  inside  the  building.  They  are  not  seen  unless 
sought  for,  and  the  whole  arrangement  is  a  great  success. 

We  hear,  from  time  to  time,  of  roof  gaMening  in  London  as  re- 
presented by  a  small  conservatory ;  but  all  the  roof  gardens  in  the 
metropolis  put  together  bear  no  comparison  with  this  solitary  ex- 
ample at  the  top  of  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh.  Even  in  one 
of  the  nurseries — Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird's — there  is  a  better,  and 
decidedly  more  usefnl,  representation  of  housetop  gardening  than  is 
to  be  found  in  the  possession  of  any  '*  city  "  firm,  out  this  will  be 
more  fully  referred  to  in  the  following  notes  that  have  been  placed 
at  my  disposal.  The  civic  authorities  and  Mr.  McLeod  are  to  be  con- 
gratulated on  the  success  in  rendering  their  fine  city  so  attractive, 
and  it  is  gratifying  to  learn  that  their  excellent  work  is  widely  appre- 
ciated. There  are  other  public  gardens  in  the  city,  but  those  allnded 
to  must  suffice  as  a  type  of  what  is  accomplished  in  the  direction 
indicated. 

THB  PILBia  AND  BEPBBABS  KUB8BBIES. 
These  belong  to  the  well-known  firm  of  Messrs.  Dickson  A  Go. 
This  nurseiT  and  seed  business  has  been  established  in  Edinburgh  for 
one  hundred  years.  The  great  Loudon  spent  many  of  his  youthful 
days  as  an  operative  here ;  and  it  may  well  be  surmised  that  the 
nursery  occupied  a  prominent  poeition  then,  but  not  more  so  than  now, 
as  all  kinds  of  indoor  plants,  fruit  trees,  forest  trees,  shrubs  of  every 
description— in  short,  everything  connected  with  the  garden,  forest, 
and  f^um,  are  to  be  found  here  extensively  and  well  cultivated.  Only 
lome  of  the  main  features  of  tbc  busiui  ss  can  be  briefly  noted.   From 


the  seed  warehouae  of  the  firm.  No.  1.  Waterloo  Place,  tramcars  run 
down  Leith  Walk  to  the  Pilrig  Nnrsenes.  Telephone  communication 
also  exists  between  the  two,  which  are  a  mile  or  so  tipart,  and  this  is 
found  to  be  of  the  greatest  convenience  to  the  firm  and  costomen 


The  f  ilrig  Nurseries  stand  on  a  fine  open  space,  and  there  the  prin- 
cipal houses  and  pits  have  been  erected  on  a  commodious  scale,  alike 
convenient  for  working  and  comfortable  for  visitors,  as  a  lean-to 
corridor  facing  the  south-east  extends  to  a  length  of  180  feet^^  and 
from  this  access  is  obtained  to  seven  span-roofed  houses,  whicn  are 
arranged  at  right  angles,  and  are  70  feet  long  each.  No.  1  is  the 
Camulia  house^  and  it  contains  plants  from  one  year  old  to  splendidly 
furnished  specimens  16  feet  high  clean  and  healthy.  There  are  alao 
many  splenoid  specimens  of  Tree  VtnB  in  this  house  arranged  along 
the  centre,  and  have  a  very  imposing  effect.  There  aie  also  some  fine 
plants  of  the  Himalayan  Rhododendrons,  and  one  of  the  beat  exam^ 
pies  we  have  seen  of  Pnormium  tenax  Yeitchianum.  It  flowered  pro- 
fusely throuehout  the  summer,  and  has  produced  a  fine  lot  of  seed. 
A  Marshal  jNiel  Rose,  worked  on  the  Briar  seven  years  ago,  covers  a 
large  area  on  the  roof  of  this  house^  and  produces  large  quantities  of 
useful  blooms  early  in  sprine.  No.  2  houte  is  devoted  to  Ericaa, 
Ipacrises,  and  other  tuurdwoodeid  greenhouse  plants,  all  unusually  clean 
and  healthy,  and  the  edge  of  the  stage  on  each  side  was  fringed  with 
a  white  Lobelia  named  Jnlriff  Park.  It  is  a  compact  grower,  good  in 
colour,  and  a  most  profnse  nowerer.  No.  8  house  is  in  two  oiyisioiia, 
both  compartments  being  devoted  to  Perns,  one  for  propagating 
young  plants,  and  the  other  for  containing  them  m  a  more  aavaaced 
stage  of  their  growUi,  all  the  best  known  kinds  being  represented. 
No.  4  house  contains  young  stove  plants — healthy  Crotons,  Bra- 
csenas,  Aralias,  Palms,  dec. ;  and  besides  many  small  plants  of  the 
popular  Encharis  amazonica  there  are  some  splendid  specimens  which 
produce  large  quantities  of  their  charming  flowers  two  or  three  times 
annually.  Of  climbers  there  is  a  choice  variety,  and  a  healthy  and 
varied  batch  of  Orchids  occupy  one  part  of  the  stage.  A  fine  stock 
of  the  varie^ted  Pine  Apple  also  deserves  notice,  as  it  is  one  of  the 
finest  varieties  of  the  kind  we  have  seen.  No.  5  house  is  well  filled — 
in  one  part  with  Oardenias,  or  small  healthy  plants  well  set  with 
flower  buds ;  and  here  we  found  a  batch  of  new  Coleus,  which  for 
size  of  leaves  and  chasteness  of  colours  outdistance  most  other 
members  of  this  numerous  family,  and  no  doubt  more  will  be  heard 
of  these  in  due  time.  No.  6  bouse  was  gay  with  liliums  and  double- 
flowering  Primulas .  The  red  variety  of  the  latter,  known  as  Stewartii, 
is  noticeable  for  the  robustness  of  its  constitution  and  its  free-blooming 

Properties.  In  this  house  are  also  fine  batches  of  Solanums,  winter- 
owering  Heaths,  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  &c  The  last  house  in  the 
range.  No.  7,  is  devoted  to  a  miecellaneons  collection  of  hardwooded 
greennouse  plants,  choice  in  variety  and  excellent  in  quality. 

The  oorridor,  before  referred  to,  is  in  tour  dlTisions.  The  first 
division  is  filled  with  a  large  quantity  of  young  Indian  Azaleas, 
brightened  with  well-flowered  B^nias  and  autumn-flowering  Ghiys- 
anthemums.  The  second  is  full  of  various  kinds  of  fine-foliaged 
plants  ;  and  the  third  is  a  fernery  arranged  in  a  natural  style,  most 
of  the  tables  being  faced  with  cork  bark,  which  asssociates  well  with 
the  Ferns,  and  has  a  very  effective  appearance.  The  back  wall  of 
this  house  is  also  very  beautifully  decorated  with  Lycopods.  Ferns, 
Begonias  of  the  Rex  section,  ^thericnms,  Ac.,  and  the  result  is  in 
every  way  pleasing.  The  fourth  and  last  division  is  filled  with  a 
choice  assortment  of  greenhouse  Rhododendrons.  In  addition  to  the 
glass  houses  lust  noticed  there  are  extensive  ranges  of  span-roofed 
pits  in  several  divisions  of  60  feet  each,  which  are  used  chiefly  for 
the  proTOigation  of  the  finer  Japanese  and  other  Conifers,  newlj 
grafted  Rhododendrons  and  Camellias,  which  are  here  worked  on  an 
extensive  scale.  There  is  also  a  large  seed  warehouse  here,  smd  an 
office  containing  the  nursery  end  of  the  telephone.  Long  rows  of 
frames  are  attached  to  the  general  buildings,  and  are  completely 
filled  in  autumn,  winter,  and  spring  with  young  stock  of  Show  and 
Fancy  Pansics,  bedding  Yiolas,  Pentstemons^  Phloxes,  Pinks,  Otf^ 
nations,  of  which  many  fine  varieties  have  onginated  here,  Piootees, 
and  all  kinds  of  florists'  flowers.  Plants  of  a  new  class  of  Pinks  are 
noteworthy  for  their  dwarfness.  They  are  of  various  colours,  and 
can  be  grown  without  tying  or  staking.  They  open  their  first  flowers 
with  the  dawn  of  spring,  and  never  cease  their  production  until  the 
antnmn  frosts  come. 

An  extensive  piece  of  ground  is  devoted  to  hardy  flowers  and  herba- 
ceous plants  of  all  the  popular  kinds,  with  a  fine  collection  of  single 
and  double  Dahlias.  American  plants,  Kalmias,  Ghent  Azaleas, 
Menziesias,  and  hybrid  Rhododendrons  are  largely  grown.  Hardy 
Heaths,  too,  are  well  represented  in  many  large  beds,  and  in  a  collec- 
tion such  as  this  some  are  always  in  bloom ;  as  many  of  them  flower 
as  freelj  in  December  as  others  do  in  July.  They  should  be  largely 
grown  m  private  gardens. 

A  portion  of  the  nursery  is  occupied  with  beautiful  specimen 
Hollies,  including  Golden  Queen  and  all  the  best  sorts:  also  other 
evergreens  of  all  kinds,  an  excellent  assortment  of  Conifers  and 
deciduous  trees,  flowering  shrubs  and  fruit  trees  in  varieties,  which 
are  found  to  succeed  in  the  north.  Bothwell  Bank  Prolific  Straw- 
berry, which  we  have  fotnd  superior  to  President,  a  new  variety 
lately  distributed  by  this  firm,  was  growing  in  large  qnantitles,  and 
the  demand  for  it  is  very  great. 

RedbraeM  is  the  name  of  another  Edinburgh  nursetr  belonging  to 
this  firm.    It  is  yery  ornamental  in  aspect,  having  a  mie  pond  in  tha 
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covertp,  and  Laurels  of  yarioius  kinds,  inclnding  colchica  and  rotun- 
difolia,  two  of  the  hardiest  and  most  vigorous  Tarieties  of  the 
common  Laurel.  Japanese  Ck)nifer»  were  plentiful  here,  the  Golden 
Box  (B.  Fortune!)  being  yery  conspicuous.  A  number  of  houses  are 
devoted  to  the  rearing  and  growth  of  young  Vines,  and  lust  now  they 
are  full  of  well-developed  canes,  short-jointed  and  well  matured,  for 
planting  or  fruiting  in  pots.  The  walls  which  surround  the  whole 
were  covered  with  well-trained  healthy  Peach,  Apricot,  and  other 
fruit  trees.  ^  »     f        » 

The  forest  tree  departmex^  is  a  great  and  important  feature  of  the 
firm.  ^  The  trees  are  grown  in  various  nurseries  on  the  outskirts  of 
the  city,  one  of  the  principal  places  being  on  the  farm  of  Liberton 
Mains,  three  miles  to  the  south  of  Edinburgh.  This  farm  of  400  acres 
is  occupied  by  Mr.  Robert  Black,  who,  along  with  his  farming, 
combines  market  gardening  on  an  extensive  sade  $  and  the  system 
adopted  by  Messrs.  Dickson  A  Go.  is  to  take  a  piece  of  land  from 
which  some  green  crop  has  been  cleared,  plant  it  with  one  or 
two-year-old  seedlings  of  Larch,  Scotch  Fir,  Oak,  Chestnut,  Beech, 
or  any  other  sort  of  tree  they  grow  in  large  quantities,  and  after 
these  have  been  grown  there  for  two  or  three  years  they  are  ready 
for  the  market,  and  the  ground  from  whence  they  are  cleared  is  given 
back  to  be  cropped  as  farm  land.  By  this  system  the  trees  are 
always  planted  and  reared  on  fresh  ground,  which  keeps  them  clean 
and  vigorous.  The  trees  are  here  also  allowed  plenty  of  room  for 
healthy  development.  "We  never  observed  finer  plantations  of  forest 
trees,  but  probably  some  share  of  this  may  be  attributed  to  the 
selection  of  seed,  as  the  firm  gives  special  attention  to  this ;  their 
Scotch  Firs,  for  example,  being  collected  in  one  of  the  finest  old 
forests  in  the  Highlands.  At  Liberton  they  also  grow  their  Roses, 
of  which  they  have  an  healthy  and  extensive  stock.  Some  of  those 
budded  last  autumn  have  made  shoots  6  feet  in  length. 

Kotes  on  other  nurseries  will  appear  in  a  future  issue. — J.  "W. 


ORCHIDS  IN  OCTOBER. 


This  is  a  good  .time  to  examine  fhe  Masdevallias  and  repot  them. 
Where  large  masses  have  died  in  the  centre  they  should  be  shaken 
out,  all  the  decayed  parts  removed,  and  the  healthy  pieces  potted 
separately.  The  best  material  for  potting  these  in  is  a  mixture  of 
peat,  leaf  soil,  broken  crocks,  and  rough  sand,  with  a  surface 
dressing  of  live  sphagnum  moss. 

Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  Pescatorei,  and  others  which  may 
require  it,  should  be  repotted,  or  top-dressed  with  good  fibrous  peat, 
surfacing  with  sphagnum,  and  just  giving  sufficient  water  to  keep 
it  fresh. 

Plants  of  Lsdlia  Dayana,  L.  prsBstans,  Oattleya  marginata  and 
C.  pumila,  which  have  their  young  growths  well  advanced,  should  be 
removed  to  the  Cattleya  house,  as  they  will  be  greatly  benefited 
by  a  little  heat  now. 

Plants  of  Odontoglossum  vexiUarium  which  have  not  been 
removed  onght  also  to  be  shifted  to  the  Cattleya  house,  and  likewise 
Gselogyne  biEirbata  and  cristata,  which  are  showing,  as  the  flowers 
are  apt  to  suffer  from  the  damp  atmosphere  of  the  cool  house.  The 
night  temperatures  should  now  be  as  follows :  East  Indian  house,  60° ; 
Cattleya  house,  b5P\  and  cool  house,  50°. 

Though  this  is  a  dull  season  for  Orchid  blooms,  yet  the  houses 
are  enlivened  by  a  few  plants,  amongst  the  most  notable  of  which 
are  the  following : — Aendes  nobile,  with  its  long  pendent  spikes  of 
laree  creaniy-white  flowers  spotted  with  rose.  Barkeria  elegans 
with  rosy  lilac  blooms,  with  a  rosy  white  lip  with  purple  blotch ;  it 
lasts  in  perfection  for  nearly  two  months.  Cattleya  Sobilleriana 
bearing  olive  green  flowers  sprinkled  with  brown,  with  a  white 
purple- veined  lip ;  this  does  well  either  on  a  block  or  in  a  pot. 
Odontoglossum  vexillariimi  Leihmanii  is  a  variety  bearing  smaller 
but  darker-coloured  flowers  than  the  other  varieties  of  vexiUarium. 
Oncidium  curtum  has  chocolate  and  yellow  blooms,  with  large, 
bright  yellow,  chocolate-margined  lip.  O.  flexuosum  has  brown- 
spotted  bright  yellow  blooms.  0.  Forbesii  is  bearing  numerous 
yellow-margined  chocolate-coloured  flowers.  O.  oblongatum  has 
long  spikes  of  bright  yellow  blossoms ;  and  O.  tigrinum  has  yellowish 
green  blooms,  with  large  citron*coloured  lip,  eualing  a  Fine  Apple- 
like odour. — Okchidist. 


Value  of  Earth-closit  Maiturh.  — "Ihquiekb"  has  drawn 
attention  to  the  circumstance  that  on  two  occasions  I  have  given 
different  amounts  of  the  ingredients  to  be  found  in  this  substance. 
I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  recaU  that  these  were  arrived  at 
in  two  different  ways.  On  the  first  occasion  I  took  Dr.  Yoelcker^s 
estimate  (modified  by  Dr.  Gilbert's)  of  Uie  value  added  to  soil  b^ 
passing  through  a  closet  in  a  particular  instance  ;  but  the  soil 
Itself  m  that  case  contained  a  considerable  amount  of  potash,  and 
I  credited  a  portion  of  this  to  the  excreta.  In  the  second  instance  I 
calculated  from  the  average  ingredients  of  excreta  alone,  with  a 


small  proportion  of  urine.  Hence  a  discrepancy,  which  is,  however, 
trifling,  except  in  the  matter  of  potash.  WhetKer  Mr.  Taylor's  soil 
con  tamed  potash  or  not  cannot  be  told  till  it  is  analysed ;  but  my 
sole  purpose  was  to  show  that,  whether  his  soil  was  rich  or  not,  it  at 
all  events  received  an  addition  which  made  it  a  rich  dressing  when 
allied  in  the  qnantitie*  which  he  hoe  informed  ue  he  rued.  Having 
shown  this  in  two  different  ways  I  have  nothing  further  to  add. — 
J.  B.  K. 

ALPINE  STRAWBERRIES. 

Perhaps  it  may  be  serviceable  to  some  of  your  younger  readers 
if  I  give  a  short  account  of  a  very  useful  little  Strawberry  that  is 
grown  here — the  Alpine,  its  value  consisting  in  its  continuous 
fruiting.  I  gathered  the  first  dish  in  May,  and  there  has  not 
passed  one  week  since  but  I  could  have  gathered  a  dish  more  or 
less  large.  I  have  this  day  (October  2nd)  gathered  fruit,  of 
which  I  send  you  a  fair  sample ;  and  if  the  weather  continues 
mild  I  shall  be  able  to  obtain  several  more  dishes  from  the  same 
bed.  In  size  and  quality  the  Alpine  is,  as  most  persons  know, 
inferior  to  the  general  garden  Strawberry,  but  on  account  both  of 
its  earliness  and  lateness  I  think  it  is  invaluable  and  worthy  of  a 
place  in  many  gardens  where  it  is  not  at  present  grown.    Tho 

giants  of  whidi  I  write  were  raised  from  seea  supplied  by  Messrs. 
uttons  of  Reading  three  years  ago,  and  their  treatment  since  then 
has  been  of  the  roughest.  They  were  planted  in  the  first  piece 
of  vacant  ground  that  was  available,  which  happened  to  be  on  a 
south  border ;  and  there  they  have  been  ever  since,  nothing  having 
been  done  to  them  except  clearing  off  the  runners  at  difiterent 
times  ;  but  in  future  I  intend  for  them  to  have  more  attention,  for 
I  think  that  a  dish  of  Strawberries  at  the  present  season  from  the 
open  ground  is  not  to  be  despised.  I  daresay,  they  would  not  do 
equally  well  in  all  places,  but  at  least  I  think  they  are  worth  a 
trial. — J.  S. 

[This  communication  reached  us  with  the  following  note,  which 
we  print  for  the  information  of  other  correspondents  who  may 
have  sent  fruit  through  the  post  and  lost  it. 

**  Betamed  Letter  Office,  General  Post  Office,  London. 

"Oct.  4, 1883. 
"  SIB.— I  have  to  inform  yon  that  a  packet  addroased  to  you  containing  firnit 
from  which  liquid  was  escaping,  Injnrlons  to  other  conespoDdence,  has  tilils  day 
been  destroyed,  it  being  contrary  to  regnlaUons  to  allow  such  matter  to  dnm- 
late  througn  the  Poet  Office.  Cover  and  letter  sent  herewith.— G.  B.  SmiH, 
CcntroUerri 


PHOSPHATE  OF  MAGNESIA,  WHAT  IS  ITS 
MANURIAL  MONEY  VALUE  ? 

In  my  first  letter  on  this  subject  (p.  290)  I  alluded  to  the  part 
taken  by  salts  of  ammonia  and  organic  matter  in  aiding  the  solution 
in  water  of  phosphates,  and  in  my  last  (p.  317)  I  alluded  to  the 
wonderful  fact  that  all  fertilising  elements  in  the  soil  must,  before 
they  can  be  absorbed  by  plants,  be  again  fixed  and  rendered 
insoluble  by  water,  or,  as  Liebig  terms  it,  be  physically  combined 
with  the  soil.  In  my  present  communication  I  propose  to  enter 
more  particularly  into  this  phenomenon,  and  inquire  into  the 
existing  theory  of  plant-nutrition  as  taught  by  Liebig,  Yoelcker, 
and  other  chemico-agricnltural  writers,  for  without  entering  into 
this  question  I  should  be  unable  to  pursue  advantageously,  particu- 
larly to  the  non-chemical  reader,  my  examination  into  the  value 
in  agriculture  of  phosphate  of  magnesia. 

In  the  first  of  the  propositions  put  forward  by  Dr.  Yoelcker 
to  make  his  present  views  on  phosphates  clear,  which  I  quoted  in 
my  last,  he  distinctly  refers  to  his  opinion  on  the  physical-com- 
bination theory  of  plant-nutrition ;  but  I  shall  make  use  of  the 
writings  of  Liebig  to  lay  the  question  before  those  sufficiently 
interested  in  the  subject  to  follow  my  arguments  thus  far,  not 
only  because  be  was  the  first,  as  I  believe,  to  propound  these 
truths  clearly,  but  because  I  cannot  hope  to  find  any  other  expo- 
sition of  them  which  puts  the  matter  so  simply.  I  cannot  do 
better  than  refer  the  reader  to  Liebig's  treatise  on  the  "  Natural 
Laws  of  Husbandry  "  or  his  "  Letters  on  Modem  Agriculture  " 
for  a  perfect  view  of  his  reasoning?,  and  I  must  content  myself 
here  with  making  a  few  extracts  from  them.  I  ought  to  state, 
however,  that  the  first  discovery  of  the  surprising  fact  of  the 
fixation  by  soils  of  potash,  ammonia,  phosphoric  acid,  &c.,  is  due 
to  Professor  Thomas  Way. 

'*We  have  hitherto  believed,'*  says  Liebig  in  explaining  the 
present  view  of  the  nutrition  of  plants,  "tbat  plants  received  their 
food  from  a  solution,  and  the  rapidity  of  its  effect  was  in  direct 
proportion  to  its  solubility."  **  We  believed  that  water  was  the 
carrier  of  the  most  remote  elements  of  the  soil  to  the  immediate 
presence  of  the  plant."  *'  Btit  all  thU  hat  been  a  great  mUtahe. 
We  have  inferred,  from  the  effect  of  water  snd  carbonic  acid  on 
rocks,  a  similarity  of  action  in  soils ;  hut  this  oonelvnon  UfaUe^ 
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"B;  tbe  bIid pleat  experiment  uiyinie  etn  Mtiifj' bimielf  tbat  nin 
wftter  SItered  through  flold  or  ^rden  soil  doei  not  dluolve  out  k 
trace  of  potuh,  lilicic  acid,  BOimcmU,  or  phosphoric  acid."  "The 
■oil  does  not  (^*a  tip  to  the  nkter  one  pMticle  of  the  food  of  plants 
which  it  contaiiu.  The  most  oontinuotu  rwncumot  remove  from 
the  field,  except  mejb&nicaUj,  any  al  tbe  ewentiftl  elements  of  id 
fertility."  "  If  Tain  or  other  water,  holding  in  aolntion  ammonia, 
potaab,  pboephoric  and  Blliolc  acld^  be  hronght  in  contact  witb 
the  Boil,  theie  nibetancei  dittppettr  almoet  inuiiAdialdy  from  the 
solution ;  the  soil  withdraw*  uem  fran  the  water.  Only  sneli 
Bnbatanceg  aie  compUUlv  wiU)dn«m  bj  the  loil  aa  are  iMuiMn* 
labU  artidea  of  the  food  ol  plants ;  all  others  remain  wholly  or  in 
part  in  aolntion."  "  II  freshly  precipitated  phetpRaU  of  Mvie,  vr 
phomhate  q^magnetia,  be  dlsaolTed  m  water  saturated  with  cat- 
Donlc  acid,  and  filteied  in  Lke  manner  throagh  soil,  there  will  not 
be  found  a  trace  of  phosphoric  acid  in  the  filtered  water.  A  soln- 
tion  of  phosphate  of  lime  in  dilate  nlpkurie  aeiJ,  or  ol  jiKoiphate 
ilf  magnetia  and  ammtmia  in  carbonic  acid  water,  comports  itself 
In  the  same  manner.  The  phoaphoric  acid  of  the  phoaphate  of 
lime  and  the  phosphoric  acid  and  ammonia  of  the  magaetian  lalt 
remain  in  tbe  soil.^'  "  Charcoal  reacts  in  a  similar  manner  with 
many  soluble  salt«  ;  It  rnnarea  colonring  matter  and  salts  /rom 
■olntion ;"  "bat  the  conititDents  of  tbe  soil  take  part  in  its  action, 
and  hence  it  must  in  inany  ouee  be  quite  different  Irom  Uiat  of 
chsTcoaL" 

"  Potash  is  found  in  all  our  land  plants,  hnt  soda  forms  only  an 
exceptional  constitoent  of  their  ashes.  From  sulphate  and  nitrate 
of  soda  the  Boil  withdraws  only  part  of  tbe  soda,  but  the  whole  of 
the  potash  from  tbe  corretponaioK  pota^  salts."  Liebig  con- 
vinced himself  that  in  a  garden  soil,  rich  in  lime  and  2}  acres  in 
extent,  10,000  lbs.  of  potash  would  be  absorbed  from  a  solution  of 
silicate  of  potash,  and  retained  for  the  use  of  plants,  "  A  similar 
experiment,"  he  says,  "  made  with  a  solution  of  phoiphate  of 
magneiia  and  ammmia  in  carbonic  acid  water,  showed  that  a 
2i-acre  field  would  withdraw  6000  tbi.  of  this  salt  from  ancb  a 
aolntjon.    A  loam  (poor  in  lime)  produces  the  same  effect" 

"  These  facts  give  us  some  conception  of  the  powerful  action  of 
•oils,  and  of  the  strength  of  their  attraction  for  thne  of  the  chief 
elements  of  thefood  of  onrcnltlTated  plants,  which,  in  consequence 
of  their  solubility  in  pore  and  carbonic  acid  water,  could  not  be 
retained  in  the  aotl  did  the  latter  not  possess  Uiis  power  of 
attraction." 

"  There  can  be  no  doubt,  from  the  action  just  described  of  soil 
on  [Kitub,  ammonia,  and  phoaphoric  acid,  that  tbe  majority  of  our 
cultiTSted  plants  cannot  receive  out  of  a  aolution  from  the  soil 
their  eaaential  mineral  conatjtuents."  "  These  substances  are 
present  in  the  soil  somewhat  like  colouring  matter  in  charcoal  or 
iodine  in  starch,  fit  for  absorption  by  the  rootlets  of  plants,  but 
not  by  themselves  soluble  in  rain  water  or  removable  by  this 
Bolvent  until  the  soil  is  saturated  with  tfaem.  It  is  moie  than 
probable  that  it  is  assigned  to  the  majority  of  our  cultivated 
plants  to  receive  their  nonriihment  directly  from  the  portions  of 
tbe  soil  which  are  in  Immediate  contact  with  their  rootlets,  snd 
that  they  die  when  their  food  is  presented  to  them  in  solution." 


food.  A*  organised  lirlDg  stmetnrM,  their  ezlalence  is  not  quite 
dependant  on  external  canses."  "  The^  select  from  the  soil  those 
substances  which  they  require,  hnt  which  can  only  pass  into  the 
interior  of  their  organisms  by  the  co-operation  of  a  canse  which 
resides  within  the  rootlets." 

"By  its  decomposition  in  the  aoil  humus  forma  a  source  of 
carbonic  acid,  by  which  the  Eied  elements  of  food  are  rendered 
soluble  and  capable  of  being  distrihuted  in  aU  directions."  "  Like 
carbonic  acid  water,  the  sulphate,  ss  well  a*  the  oUier  soluble 
salts  of  ammonia,  possesses  the  property  of  lenduing  Uis  earthy 
salta  soluble  in  water." 

"  We  know  of  no  other  way  in  which  the  earthy  phosphates  ara 
dispersed  throngb  tbe  soil  than  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  water. 
If  it  la  true  that  one  of  the  chief  effects  of  bamuv,  or  the  decaying 
remains  of  plants  in  soils  or  in  manures,  consists  in  its  forming  a 
sonrce  of  carbonic  acid,  with  which  the  air  and  the  water  of  tha 
ground  ia  enriched  :  if  it  ia  also  tme  that  this  carbonic  acid  water 
renders  the  earthy  phosphates  soluble,  and  thos  contributes  to 
theii  distribution  m  the  soil,  then  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
salts  of  ammonia,  which  poaaess  the  same  solvent  property,  can  in 
this  respect  replace  the  organic  matters,  and  thus  exert  an  eqoally 

■  "    ^  onSe  - 

,     ,erty  is  also  poesesse  . „ ,   

saltpetre  and  common  salL  It  baa  been  laeently  shown  that  these 
two  salts,  even  in  the  most  dilute  solutioiii,  diMoWe  earthy  phos- 
phates to  a  very  appreciable  extend  and  that  consequently  they 
'  -'-,y  a  part  in  the  process  of  tbe  natritam  of  plants  similar 


to  that  which  is  ascribed  to  carbonic  acid  snd  water  (to  the 
hnmua)  and  salts  of  ammonia." 

"Theseedsof  the  cereals,  particularly  Wheat,  contain  phosphate 
of  lime,  and  in  pteponderatiog  quantity  phosphate  of  magneaia. 
In  many  kinda  of  Wheat  tbe  quantity  of  phosphate  otmagiiefia  ia 
four  times,  often  ten  times,  greater  Ihan  that  of  phosphate  of 
lime ;  and  in  like  manner  in  the  grain  of  Rye,  Oate,  and  Barley 
the  magnesia  salt  excels  very  greatly  the  phosphate  ol  lime. 
These  proportions  are  so  constant  that  they  cannot  be  ignored  In 
the  cultivaUon  of  these  plants.  The  comportment  of  the  salts" 
(nitrate  of  soda  and  common  salt)  "  above  mentioned  towards 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  (End  phosphate  of  magnesia 
appears,  therefore,  of  epeclal  interest" 

Liebig  goes  on  to  abow  that  tbe  solubility  ol  tribasio  phosphate 
of  megnuia  Is,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  ol  soda,  1'6  gmns  in  a 
gallon  ;  and,  in  a  solution  of  common  sail,  5-3  grains  in  a  goUco  ; 
and  that  the  solubility  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammonia  ia 
mucb  greater — viz.,  in  a  solution  of  nitrate  of  soda,  9'B  groins  in  a 
gallon  }  in  a  solution  of  common  calt,  S'6  grains  in  a  e^on ;  fn  a 
solution  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  B-6  grains  in  a  gallon.  "It  is 
quite  conclosive  from  these  tacts,"  he  adds,  "  that  water  contain- 
ing a  very  small  quantity  of  common  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  or 
snTphate  of  ammonia  acquire*  thereby  the  power  (which  alone  it 
does  not  poMess,  or  only  in  a  slight  degree},  of  disscdring  phos- 
phoric acid  in  the  form  of  earthy  pluMphates.    Tliese  fMble  soln- 


the  value  <^pho*phBte*  of  lime  and  magnesia  without  refeience  to 

the  salts  of  ammonia,  or  to  the  organic  matter  capable  of  yielding 
carbonic  acid  which  is  present  in  the  manure,  must  be  incorrect ; 
and  that,  "like  the  salts  of  ammonia  or  a  watery  aolution  ol 
carbonic  acid  produced  by  the  decay  of  organic  matter  in  mannrea, 
a  aolution  of  these  salts"  (nitntt  of  soda  and  common  aalt), 
"  wherever  they  come  in  contact  with  spots  containing  aucumu- 
lation*  o(  earthy  phoapbatea  not  fixed  )>y  the  aoO,  must  became 
aaturated  with  theae  phoapbatea,  and  thus  convert  them  into  a 
oondition  in  which  thej  can  t>e  diffosed  through  the  ground." — 

IKQDIBER, 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Botal  Eobtichlturai.  SociErr, 
held  October  lOlh,  Qeo.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.S.,  in  tbe  chair,  the 
following  candidates  were  uuonimouslyelected  Fellows — via.,  Un, 
OUbert  k  Beckett,  Sr.  M.  F.  Anderson,  A.  F.  Oovett,  H.  Herman, 
Mr*.  Montagu,  Mrs.  Frank  Schneider,  and  Dr.  J,  P.  Stratton. 

Tbe  "  Belgique  Horilcole,"  referring  to  EBTTBBOcaxTS 

PALMATirisA,  of  which  we  recently  gave  an  illoatratioD,  stataa 
that  the  plant  was  introduced  from  Japan  to  the  Bt,  Petersbn^h 
Botanic  Oarden  about  IBM  by  H.  HaximowicE. 

At  a  meeting  of  the  Horticultural  Club,  Ashley's  Hotel, 

Henrietta  Btreet,  Covent  Garden,  held  on  Tuesday  night,  a  very 
excellent  POBTAIT  OF  MB.  JOHK  Lek,  the  Chairman,  was  un- 
covered. It  was  sabscribed  for  by  the  members  of  the  Ctab^  and 
suspended  in  the  room  as  a  mark  of  tbe  high  esteem  In  which 
Mr.  Lee  is  held  by  a  large  circle  of  friends. 

Ur,  Oboboe  Boothbt,  Louth,  has  sent  n»  flower*  of  B 

BEEDLisQ  FUCBSIA,  which  he  considcrs  an  improvement  on  any 
others  of  tbe  type.  The  Qoweis  are  certainly  very  large  and 
double,  the  petals  broad  and  nearly  pure,  tbe  sepals  elegantly 
reflexed  and  deep  coral  red.  If  the  habit  of  the  plant  ia  good 
and  the  flowers  are  freely  prodoced,  the  variety  will  be  valuable 
for  decorative  pnrposes, 

A  OOBBEHPOITDEKT  dedres  to  accord  the  following  word 

of  praise  of  sihole  Dahlias  : — "  For  effect  in  masses  they  are 
charming,  and  a*  aingle  specitnens  they  are  very  telling.  In 
gronps,  with  coloui*  blended,  they  make  showy  beds,  and  are 
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oonaiderod  by  many  superior  flowen  to  the  ^doable  varieties. 
For  use  in  vases  and  dinoer«table  deoorationsjthey  have  the 
advantage  over  all  other  Dahlias,  being  more  gp»cefal.  They 
ought  to  be  grown  in  all  gardens.  The  following  sorts  I  find 
good— Paraxon,  Intea,  coociDea^  alba,  Gervantesiiy  Stella  Bianoa, 
and  Painted  Lady." 

— r  Ws  are  glad  to  hear  that  the  fbbbhold  of  thb  old 
Fdlham  Nubsbby  of  Messrs.  Osbom  ft  Son,  which  was  offered  for 
sale  at  the  Mart,  Tokenhonse  Yard,  by  Messrs.  Protheroe  ft  Morris 
on  Thursday  last,  has  been  boaght  by  Messrs.  James  Veitch  ft  Sons 
of  the  Royal  Exotic  Koraery,  King's  Boad,  Chelsea.  This  nursery  is 
the  oldest  of  the  existing  metropolitan  nnrseiries,  and  was  founded 
in  the  beginning  of  the  last  century.  It  has  always  had  a  high 
reputation  for  its  fruit  trees,  its  collection  of  ornamental  trees  and 
shrubs,  and  at  one  time  it  possessed  the  richest  collection  of 
herbaceous  perennials  which  was  to  be  found  near  London.  It  is 
well  to  know  that  this  historic  nursery,  so  closely  associated  as 
it  is  with  the  history  of  English  gardening,  is  not  to  be  handed 
07er  to  the  tender  mercies  of  the  enterprising  builder,  but  will 
become  an  adjunct  to  that  equally  notable  firm  of  James  Yeitch 
and  Sons,  who  will  in  future  cany  on  the  Fulham  business  in 
conjunction  with  their  own  at  King's  Bead,  Chelsea. 

Thb  Commissioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Works  have  issued 

the  customary  autumn  notification  that  they  intend  shortly  to 
distribute  SUBPLUS  plants  fbom  thb  London  pabks  among 
the  working  classes.  If  the  deigy,  school  committees,  and  others 
interested  will  make  application  to  the  superintendent  of  the 
park  nearest  their  respective  parishes,  or  to  the  Director  of  the 
Boyal  Gardens,  Kew,  or  to  the  Superintendent  of  Hampton 
Court  Gardens,  in  the  cases  of  persons  residing  in  those  neigh- 
bourhoods, they  will  receive  early  intimation  of  the  number  of 
plants  that  can  be  allotted  to  each  applicant,  and  of  the  time 
and  manner  of  their  distribution. 

Mb.  Geobob  Budd  of  Undercliffe,  Bradford,  is  now  send- 
ing out  his  new  Pigotees  Mb&  Budd  and  Sabah  Elizabeth. 
The  former  is  a  heavy  edge^  described  by  the  raiser  as  a  seedling 
from  Edith  D'Ombrain,  with  deeper  colour  and  smoother  edge 
than  that  fine  variety.  It  has  a  large  broad  petal,  free  from  spots 
or  bars,  and  the  nearest  approach  to  a  self-dressed  flower  he  has 
yet  seen.  The  latter  is  a  light  red-edged  seedling  from  Thomas 
William  ;  a  large  fuU  flower  with  a  true  wire  edge,  and  is  a 
strong  grower.  The  new  white  Clove  Virgo,  which  has  been  re- 
cently described,  is  also  now  being  distributed  by  Mr.  Budd. 

-— ^  A  Scottish  correspondent  asks  a  question  belatite  to 
eablt  Boses  which  we  shall  be  glad  if  any  of  our  readers 
can  answer : — "  Please  name  a  Bose  or  two  having  all  the  good 
qualities  of  Gloire  de  Dijon,  but  a  month  or  two  earlier  in  bloom- 
ing." We  should  like  a  few  Boses  of  the  nature  indicated,  but 
almost  despair  of  finding  any  flowering  a  ''  month  or  two  "  sboner 
than  the  old  favourite. 

When  any  kind  of  tropical  fruits  become  plentiful  upon 

the  London  hawkers'  barrows  it  may  be  safely  concluded  that 
the  culture  of  that  kind  has  been  largdy  extended  in  some  suitable 
part  of  the  world.  This  would  appear  to  be  the  case  with  Pohe- 
obanates^  which  every  year  seem  to  become  more  abundant  in 
the  metropolis,  and  it  is  quite  common  at  this  time  of  year  to  see 
large  barrowloads  in  the  streets.  The  fruits,  too,  are  offered  at  a 
merely  nominal  price,  some  fine  ones  being  sold  at  two  for  a 
penny,  such  as  a  few  years  ago  could  not  have  been  purchased  for 
less  than  3<{.  or  id,  each.  Like  the  Pine  Apples  and  Bananas, 
these  are  now  evidently  imported  in  large  quantities,  some  of 
which  must  be  sold  in  the  first  instance  at  exceedingly  low  prices. 

The  peculiar  but  brilliantly  coloured  Anthubium  Andbe- 

ANUM  appears  to  be  advancing  in  favour,  judging  by  the  fact  that 


in  one  of  the  florists'  shops  at  the  Coveat  Garden  Market  we  re- 
cently observed  about  a  dosen  handsome  spathes.  We  have  pre- 
viously noticed  j^  lew  small  samples  on  several  occasions,  but  these 
were  unusually  flne,  of  great  size,  and  the  glossy  scarlet  hue  most 
striking,  the  white  base  of  the  spadiz  seeming  by  contrast  to 
render  the  richly  tinted  spathe  even  more  prominent.  That  this 
species  will  ever  become  as  popular  or  as  generally  useful  as 
A.  Schertzerianum  can  scarcely  be  expected,  yet  the  strangely 
puckered  appearance  of  the  spathes  and  the  unrivalled  colour  will 
doubtless  cause  it  to  be  largely  grown. 

A  BBI0TOL  c<ffr6spoadent  writes :~"  However  deserving 

of  commendation  LOBD  Napibb  Nbotabine  may  be  for  cultiva- 
tion under  glass. or  in  a  warm  soiltit  has  proved  a  great  dis- 
appointment to  me  here  on  a  coldish  day  soil  even  so  far  south  as 
the  neighbourhood  of  Bristol.  I  obtained  a  tree  from  Messrs. 
Bivers  four  years  ago,  which  now  covers  about  100  feet  of  brick 
wall  with  a  good  aspect,  where  ;Peaches  and  Nectarines  in 
general  are  of  excellent  quality  ;3  but  it^as  so  entirely  failed  to 
ripen  its  fruit  the  two  years  it  has  borne,  thatj  I  am  about  to 
destroy  it  and  plant  a  second  tree  of  Hale's  Early  Peach,  which 
I  find  a  first-rate  variety." 

^—  Belativb  to  the  VALTTB  OT  JHANVBBS  Mr.  A.  Boyle 
writes:— '*  Li  answer  to  Mr.  Peter  Ferguson,  page  298,  he  appears 
to  be  unaware  that  the  richer  the  food  of  animals  the  more 
valuable  the  manure,  even  though  the  diet  of  both  may  be  classed 
under  the  same  head.  For  instance,  that  from  animals  who  get 
oilcake  is  much  more  valuable  than  what  comes  from  those 
which  do  not."  This  is  no  doubt  correct ;  hence  in  some  counties 
it  is  customary  for  t^e  incoming  tenant  of  a  farm  to  pay  a  large 
share  of  his  predecessor's  cake  bill  of  the  {Oevious  year  on  proof 
being  submitted  that  the  cake  has  been  consumed  on  the  farm. 

The  October  issue  of  the  "  Botanical  Magazine  "  gives  a 

very  good  plate  of  Lilium  Pabbti,  a  charming  South  Oalifomian 
species  now  weU  known  to  most  lovers  of  such  plants,  as  it  was 
discovered  about  six  years  ago,  but  it  is  as  yet  very  scarce  in  cul- 
tivation. The  beauty  of  the  plant  has  been  admirably  shown  at 
Kew  this  summer,  where  a  specimen  on  the  new  rockeiy  has 
flowered  grandly  and  attracted  the  attention  of  many  who  had 
not  previously  seen  it.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate  size,  the 
petals  narrow  and  slightly  recurved,  of  a  bright  yellow  colour,  the 
anthers  being  brownish.  The  stem  is  about  3  feet  high,  with  lan- 
ceolate leaves  in  whorls.  The  raceme  is  a  foot  or  more  in  length, 
also  having  the  flowers  in  whorls  of  three  to  six.  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker  states  that  <*L.  Parryi  is  a  native  of  the  San  Bamardino 
mountains,  Southern  California,  on  the  borders  of  the  Arizona 
desert,  at  an  elevation  of  iOOO  feet  It  was  found  in  the  Potato 
patch  of  a  settler  in  a  boggy  soil." 

The  schedule  of  the  Kingston  Chbtsantbemum  So- 

cibtt  azmonnces  that  the  sixth  annual  Bxhibition  will  be  held  in 
the  Drill  Hall,  Kingston,  on  Thursday  and  Friday,  November  16th 
and  17th  of  the  present  year,  the  usual  liberal  prizes  being  oflEered 
in  numerous  classes.  There  axe,  however,  two  classes  of  special 
interest^namely,  those  in  which  the  champion  challenge  vases 
are  o£Eered,  and  the  competition  in  these  alone  will  nndonbtedly 
render  the  Show  one  of  the  most  important  of  the  season.  It  will 
be  remembered  that  the  first  vase  has  been  won  in  the  tiutee  years 
— flrst  by  Mr.  G.  Harding,  gardener  to  T.  Oalpin,  Esq.,  Putney 
Heath  ;  second  by  Mr.  W.  Tunnington,  gardener  to  Chas.  Maclver, 
Esq.,  Liverpool ;  and  third  by  Mr.  F.  Faulkner,  gardener  to  F.  B. 
Ley  land,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  the  competition  this  year  being  confined 
to  those  exhibitors.  That  all  will  try  their  best  for  the  final  suc- 
cess this  year  there  can  be  no  doubt,  and  it  appears  extremely 
probable  that  the  contest  will  be  exceedingly  dose  and  keen.  A 
second  vase  of  equal  value  to  the  flrst— «.«.,  twenty-flve  guineas. 
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with  £3  in  money,  is  oflarod  this  Beaaon  also  for  forty-eight  Chiys- 
anthemnm  blooms,  comprising  twenty-four  Xnenrred  and  twenty- 
four  Japanese,  the  three  winners  of  the  first  taae  to  be  ezdnded 
from  competing  for  this  one.  Thus  some  others  of  the  many  good 
growers  will  haye  an  opportunity  of  testing  their  stiength. 

The  Chambre  Sydicale  des  Horticulteurs  Beiges  of  Ghent 

have  issued  a  circular  in  six  languages,  stating  that  the  following 
resolution  has  been  agreed  to  in  reference  to  an  Intebnational 
CONOBE8S  OF  HOBTICULTUBISTS  :^''  In  Order  to  give  to  the  re- 
presentatiyes  of  horticultural  industry  of  all  countries  the  occa- 
sion to  extend  mutually  their  commercial  rdations  and  discuss 
their  common  interests,  an  international  meeting  of  horticul- 
turists will  take  place  at  Ghent  in  April,  1883.  The  programme 
will  be  published  in  due  time.  As  this  meeting  will  coincide 
with  the  great  quinquennial  international  flower  show  organised 
by  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society,  interesting 
entertainments  will  be  offered  to  the  Ck>ngress  members." 

BoBDEBS  OF  HABDT  PLANTS  are  Still  ftttractiye  where 

proper  attention  has  been  giyen  to  including  in  the  collection  late 
as  well  as  early-flowering  plants ;  and  though  the  numbers  of  the 
former  are  more  limited  than  those  of  the  latter,  yet  the  great 
family  CompoaitiB  afEords  abundance  to  select  from.  One  of  the 
finest  borders  of  this  kind  we  haye  seen  recently  is  at  Kew  near 
the  T  range,  which  has  been  greatly  admired  by  all  yisitors.  As 
a  background  nnmerous  clumps  of  the  fioriferous  and  beautif  al 
Fyrethrum  uliginosum  are  particularly  fine,  bearing  a  profusion  of 
their  large  pure  white  blooms.  Near  these  the  early-flowering 
yarieties  of  Chrysanthemum  indicum  form  a  pretty  contrast,  the 
bright  rosy  crimson  form  Adrastns  being  especially  good.  Dwarf 
and  tall  purple,  blue,  and  rose  Michaelmas  Daisies  are  freely  em- 
ployed, together  with  the  dwaif  yellow  Composites,  such  as  Core- 
opsises, Chrysanthemum  segetum,  Helianthus  multifloms,  and 
many  others.  Single  Dahlias  are  similarly  planted  in  suitable 
positions,  and  a  most  satisfactory  eftect  is  produced,  which  will 
last  until  the  frosts  become  sufficiently  seyere  to  injure  the  plants. 

In  the  obchid  house  at  Kew  seyeral  plants  are  now 

flowering  that  are  worth  the  attention  of  growers.  Conspicuous 
amongst  them  is  the  charming  Oomparettia  macroplectron,  for  a 
plant  of  which  it  will  be  remembered  that  Mr.  Helms,  gardener 
to  F.  A.  Philbrick,  Esq.,  Oldfield,  Bickley,  obtained  a  certificate 
at  one  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society's  meetings  this  year.  It 
has  drooping  racemes  of  mauye-ooloured  flowers,  the  sepals,  petalF, 
and  broad  rounded  lip  being  spotted  with  bright  rose— a  pleasing 
and  delicate  contrast.  Spathoglottis  Fortnnei  is  a  pretty  dwarf 
species  with  neat  bright  yellow  flowers  that  are  produced  yery 
freely,  and  would  be  extremely  useful  for  cutting.  The  remarkable 
Cypripedium  Spicerianum  is  bearing  one  of  its  striking  flowers, 
the  large  white  dorsal  sepal  haying  its  margins  reyolute,  and  ap- 
pearing almost  funnel-fliiaped.  Near  it  is  the  neat  and  bright 
purple  0.  purpuratum,  which  is  not  too  frequently  seen  in  collec- 
tions. As  a  curiosity  may  be  noted  the  peculiar  Gongora  Bnfonia 
luteochilum,  which  has  a  pendulous  spike  of  reddish  flowers  with 
yellow  lips,  the  structure  being  yery  peculiar.  In  the  porch 
Pleione  Wallichiana,  P.  lagenaria,  and  P.  maculata  are  flowering 
profusely,  near  them  being  the  richly  coloured  Pinguicula  caudata, 
which  has  again  commenced  flowering.  This  beautiful  species,  as 
we  haye  frequently  noted,  is  almost  constantly  in  bloom,  and  the 
fine  crimson  hue  of  its  flowers  is  unriyalled. 


tmsses,  or  144  flowers ;  twenty-four  yarieties  and  twelye  yarieties, 
both  in  bunches  of  three  trusses,  or  six  dosen  and  three  doasen  in 
the  respectiye  classes.  ^  Why  were  you  not  at  the  show  7 "  was 
asked  of  a  Bose-grower  whose  name  is  well  known  as  a  prize- 
winner at  metropolitan  shows.  ^  Simply  because  I  was  excluded," 
said  he.  '*  Who  is  able  to  find  three  really  good  flowers  of  each 
of  forty-eight,  twenty-four,  or  eyen  twelye  yarieties  at  this  season 
of  the  year  7 "  *<  Certainly  not  those  who  exhibited,"  I  replied, 
''for  there  were  not  more  than  three  or  four  really  good  tnplets 
eyen  in  the  first-prise  stands." 

Now  at  a  season  of  the  year  when  really  fine  flowers  are  so  few 
and  far  between  that  we  may  reasonably  regard  any  one  of  them 
as  "  the  last  Bose  of  summer,"  surely  it  would  answer  best  to  con- 
fine eyery  class  to  single  flowers  or  trusses,  not  simply  because 
even  the  largest  growers  must  then  find  it  difficult,  almost  imi>os- 
sible,  to  stage  an  entire  stand  of  triplets  wortiby  of  a  prize, 
but  rather  £at  it  would  be  quite  certain  to  materially  increase 
the  number  of  entries,  and,  what  is  eyen  more  important,  secure 
the  exhibition  of  many  more  good  examples  of  such  general 
fayourites, 

"Can  that  possibly  be  La  France?"  said  a  lady  to  me  at  the 
show  in  question.  Yes,  it  was  undoubtedly  La  France,  but  not 
easily  recognisable  under  its  autumnal  guise,  the  small  fiowers 
having  none  of  its  attractive  summer  brilliancy.  "Not  bad  for 
this  season  of  the  year"  perhaps,  and  in  point  of  fact  is,  often  said 
in  reply  to  such  strictures.  But  the  wisaom  of  offering  what  may 
be  fairly  termed  unreasonable  prizes  for  any  fiowers  is  certainly 
qnestionablei  Bather  let  them  oe  so  modified  to  what  is  possible 
in  autumn  as  to  secure  for  tiie  Bose  as  high  a  place  then  among 
the  other  exhibits  as  it  has  in  summer,  and  this  can  only  be  done 
by  the  exclusion  of  triplets. — Edwabd  Luckhubstt. 


BOSES  AT  THE  AUTUMN  SHOWS. 

Now  that  the  principal  shows  of  the  year  are  over,  and  before 
arrangements  are  made  for  next  year,  permit  me  to  call  attention 
to  a  grievance  of  Bose-growers  which  a  stroke  of  the  pen  may  set 
right  to  the  mutual  advantage  of  show  managers  and  exhibitors. 

In  the  schedule  of  prizes  at  a  show  held  in  September  there  are 
liberal  offers  for  Boses—forty-eight  yarieties  in  bunches  of  three 


A  TOMATO  TRAP  FOB  INSECTS. 

I  HATE  lately  foand  out  something  in  this  way  which  is  new  to 
me.  In  washing  out  some  Tomato  s^  the  other  day  I  was  called 
away,  and  left  a  teacup  half  full  of  seeds,  pulp,  and  water.  To 
prevent  this  from  moulding  I  placed  the  cup  dose  to  a  hot-water 

J»ipe  in  one  of  the  vineries,  and  next  morning  the  cup  was  almost 
all  of  dead  woodlice,  crickets,  earwigs,  and  all  kinds  of  insects 
which  are  fond  of  harbouring  in  warm  comers  or  about  glass 
bouses.  They  were  all  mixed  up  together,  as  if  there  had  b^n  a 
general  scramble  as  to  which  was  to  get  in  first.  Owing  to  this 
little  oould  be  seen  of  our  yaluable  seed,  which  we  had  lately 
brought  from  Scotland ;  but  the  satisfaction  of  securing  such  a 
haul  of  those  general  garden  pests  so  unexpectedly  fully  compen- 
sated for  the  loss  of  the  seed.  The  following  night  and  other 
nights  afterwards  we  repeated  the  dose  with  some  worthless 
Tomatoes,  and  the  result  was  the  same  as  in  the  first  instance. 
Now  we  are  using  this  trap  about  the  pits  and  where  the  pests 
indicated  are  troublesome,  and  to  all  appearance  they  wUl  soon 
be  all  caught.  We  have  never  been  able  to  find  anything  which 
took  them  in  so  completely  before,  and  1  would  be  pleased  to 
hear  of  anyone  trying  it  as  successfully  as  we  have  done« — 
J.  MuiB,  Margam, 

FBUIT-JUDGING  AT  EDINBURGH. 

The  gentlemen  who  acted  as  fruit  judges  at  the  late  Inter- 
national Fruit  Show  were  as  follows : — Messrs.  D.  Thomson, 
Drumlanrig  Castle ;  A.  F.  Barron,  Cbiswick ;  J.  Smith,  Ment- 
more ;  G.  Smith,  Yice-regal  Lodge,  Dablin ;  A.  Fowler,  Castle 
Kennedy ;  Z.  Stevens,  Trentham  ;  A.  Henderson,  Thoresby  Park  ; 
J.  Webster^,  Ctordon  Castle ;  T.  Lunt,  Ardgowan  ;  W.  Bezmett, 
Bangemore ;  and  J.  Dell,  Stoke  Bochford.  If  no  other  fact  than 
the  above  had  been  mentioned  I  think  enough  would  have  been 
6aid  to  satisfy  most  of  your  readers  that  justice  was  done  to  every 
exhibit  set  before  them.  However,  "  H.  B."  seems  to  think  other- 
wise (see  page  289),  and  attributes  the  result  to  the  deception  of 
the  eye  "in  the  grey  of  the  morning."  The  fact  is,  the  Yeitch 
Memorial  medals  were  awarded  to  the  finest  Grapes  and  the  best 
collection  of  fruits  at  about  nine  o'clock,  when  the  sun  was  high 
and  shining  brightly.    So  much  for  "  the  grey  of  the  morning." 

Nothing  can  possibly  be  more  distasteful  to  me  than  even 
seeming  to  praise  my  own  and  disparage  the  exhibits  of  my 
respected  brethren ;  but  as  "  H.  B."  has  considered  it  part  of  hui 
duty  to  question  the  verdict  of  the  Judges  and  the  excellence  of 
my  exhibits,  allow  me  to  say  a  few  words  in  reply. 

In  the  first  place,  the  Society  offered  the  prizes  in  the  premier 
Grape  class  for  the  best  twelve  bunches,  and  the  Judges  did 
award  the  first  prize  to  the  undoubted  best  twelve  bunches  in 
the  competition.    In  cases  like  this  it  requires  something  more 
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than  Bimplj  the  beat  TUietlea  ripe  and  flt  foi  tkUe  "  ei\j  la 
Beptember." 

Your  coneipondeDt  •eemi  to  bkfe  mide  a  gmtt  bit  when  be 
dueorend  in  tbe  clau  for  twelve  diabet  of  trniti  tb>t  tbe  third- 
Miza  collection  ooght  to  have  been  fint,  tUta  that  Ctwriotte 
Botbactiild  Pine  Apple  in  the  fli«t-pme  lot  bed  a  (ew  green 
■treaki  roimd  aome  of  the  pipa.  Well,  It  did  hare  the  blemish 
of  wanting  another  da;  or  two  to  flnlib  It  perfectly  ;  howerer, 


did  not  lee  the  Queen  Mne  at  tlie  other  end  o(  the  collection  ; 
thit  waa  u  perfectly  flniahed  aa  any  Pine  In  the  Bbow,  and 
weighed  6  Iba.  6  on.,  oi  about  tbe  weight  of  tbe  two  Pinea  in 
the  third-price  pat  together. 

Again,  "  E.  B."  aaya  ererj  dlab  in  tbe  third-prize  was  fit  to  pnt 
on  the  table  of  &  prince.  On  tbe  exhibition  table  there  were 
■taged  Kventces  collections  of  tweWe  dishes  each,  and  in  m; 
opinion  anj  or  ftll  of  the  204  dishes  migbt  be  fit  to  pat  on  the 
table  of  a  prince.  It  was  ■  matter  of  common  comment  on  tbe 
spot  |thftt  peibapt  the  pMnest  dish  of  trait  on  the  whole  table 


Elg.  H.— ^aCHTNUTTHUS 


waa  the  diib  of  Nectarines  in  the  said  third-prise  collection.  Tbe 
Muscat  ol  Alexandria  Qrapes  in  this  lot  were  indeed  far  from 
first-class.  "  H.  B.,"  I  think,  ougfat  in  fairness  to  have  raeationed 
the  tact  that  it  took  three  bnnches  to  cover  a  yerj  moderate- 
■ised  stand,  and  tbeee  had  their  ahooldeTB  padded  with  wool  in 
order  that  tbe;  migbt  appear  presentable.  Tbe  colour,  too,  was 
somewhat  different  from  thoae  Uiat  won  the  Teiteh  Uemotial 

Apples  in  a  class  like  this,  be  they  ever  so  good,  are  somewhat 
ooramoD,  and  I  think  "  H.  B."  in  oriticlsiDg  uie  decisions  of  the 
lodges  in  some  other  caees  wonld  have  done  well  to  hare  noticed 
the  Figs  aa  well  as  the  Peaches.  Here  in  the  sma 
tbe  la^e  Figs  were  passed  over,  the;  being  from  the  same  » 


as  came  tbe  Figs  In  "  E.  B, 
J.  MacIhdoe,  Suttm  Ball. 

[Tbts  is  equally  a  reply  to  "A  Bootchuak,"  on  pSE 
shows  that "  H,  S.'b  "  letter  is  not "  nnanawerable."] 


fancied  third-piiie  collection. — 
ige  318,  and 


.£SCHTNANTHUSEB. 
aiBNBBiACBODS  pUnU  are  some  of  the  most  brilliant  orna- 
ments of  our  stoves,  the  majority  of  them  prodaeing  very  gaily 
coloured  flowers  in  abondance.  and  these  seem  eien  more  attrac- 
tive in  comparison  with  the  rich  diversity  ol  foliage  which  Palms, 
Crotons,  Dractenas,  Alocasias,  and  innumerable  otbera  present. 
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Gtesnerias,  TydsMs,  Qlozinias,  Achimenefl,  and  Streptocarpos  in- 
dude  many  handsome  plants  of  great  yalne  not  only  for  the  stoTO 
but  for  cooler  houses  also,  though  the  majority  are  more  at  home 
in  a  rather  high  temperature. 

The  genus  JSachynanthus,  to  whi<ft  especial  attention  is  now 
called,  similarly  comprises  seyeral  species  of  much  beauty,  parti- 
cularly as  basket  plants,  for  which  meir  epiphytal  and  pendulous 
habit  well  fits  them,  and  in  gardens  where  they  are  carefully 
grown  no  better  plants  for  that  purpose  could  be  desired.  The 
rich  scarlet  and  orange  shades  aistlnguishing  their  flowers  are 
unriTalled,  and  the  blooms,  being  prcKluced  m  large  truases  or 
clustered  closely  along  the  stems,  hare  a  veiy  imposing  appear- 
ance when  pendulous  from  elegant  baskets  near  the  path  of  a 
stoTC.  They  are  not  more  difficult  of  management  than  many 
other  epiphytal  plants  ,*  but  it  is  no  use  attempting  their  culture 
in  any  house  where  a  high  and  moist  temperature  cannot  be 
maintained  with  regularity,  and  perhaps  most  failures  that  occur 
in  the  growth  of  these  plants  is  due  to  a  misapprehension  of  their 
requirements  in  this  respect.  The  baskets  should  be  prepared  in 
the  ordinary  way  with  a  layer  of  large  potsherds  and  some  pieces 
of  charcoal,  orer  which  a  layer  of  rough  moss  or  peat  can  be 
placed,  upon  which  the  plant  should  rest,  with  good  fibrous  peat 
m  lumps  placed  firmly  round  the  roots.  Water  must  be  libenJly 
but  judiciously  supplied;  and  if  at  any  time  the  temperature 
becomes  unduly  reauced  the  amount  of  water  given  must  be  pro- 
portionately limited,  or  the  plants  will  soon  become  extremely 
unhealthy,  and  when  once  uey  get  into  that  state  it  is  very 
difficult  to  ensure  their  recovery. 

A  few  of  the  species  are  adapted  for  culture  in  pots,  the  best  of 
these  being  the  one  represented  in  the  enpaving,  as  it  is  of 
more  erect  and  sturdy  growth  than  the  majority,  and  the  large 
trusses  of  fiowers  being  borne  at  the  apex  of  the  stems  in  an  erect 
manner,  and  are  seen  to  much  better  advantage  in  that  way  than 
when  in  baskets.  Some  cultivators  prefer  peat  alone  for  this 
species  under  pot  culture,  with  thorough  dninage,  but  I  have 
found  a  little  turfy  loam  incorporated  with  the  peat  is  beneficial. 
But  in  that  case  sand  should  be  also  used,  unless  the  peat  contains 
a  large  proportion.  Both  the  basket  and  pot  plants  must  have 
a  warm  position  in  the  stove,  and  then  little  difficulty  will  be 
experienced  with  them. 

Of  the  species  in  cultivation,  that  shown  in  fig.  56^Yiz.,  M»  spe- 
ciosus,  is  one  of  the  most  handsome,  its  large  scarlet  and  orange 
flowers  being  produced  in  trusses  of  sixteen  to  twenty,  and  with 
several  of  these  on  a  plant  of  moderate  size  in  a  48  or  32-size  pot 
the  effect  is  most  striking.  Another  valuable  quality  it  possesses 
is  the  remarkable  durability  of  the  flowers,  which  last  in  good  con- 
dition for  some  weeks.  Like  several  others  of  this  genus,  we  are 
indebted  to  Messrs.  Yeitch  k.  Sons  for  the  introduction  of  this  plant, 
which  was  found  by  Mr.  Thomas  Lobb  growing  upon  trees  in  damp 
woods  on  Mount  Asapan  in  Java  at  an  elevation  of  2000  feet. 
M.  fulgens  was  also  collected  by  Mr.  T.  Lobb  in  Monlmein. 
It  approaches  the  above  in  habi^  but  is  more  drooping.  The 
leaves  are  large  and  ovate,  the  flowers  being  3  inches  or  more 
long,  scarlet  streaked  with  yellow  in  ^nt,  and  are  borne  in  large 
heads. 
'  M.  cordifolius,  obtained  by  the  same  collector,  is  a  native  of 
Borneo,  with  leaves  and  flowers  of  moderate  size,  the  latter  about 
2  inches  long,  deep  scarlet  streaked  with  black  in  the  throat,  and 
produced  in  pairs  or  triplets  in  the  axils  of  the  leaves.  This  is 
well  suited  for  a  basket,  as  also  is  its  near  relative  M,  tricolor,  both 
being  of  slender  habit.  The  last-named  is  similarly  a  native  of 
Borneo,  whence  it  was  obtained  by  Messrs.  Low  of  Clapton.  It 
has  small  ovate  leaves,  the  flower  being  about  1^  inch  or  2  inches 
long,  scarlet  jstreaked  with  yellow  and  black,  being  borne  in  the 
axils  of  the'^leaves.  M,  javanicus  is  a  showy  form,  with  deep 
scarlet  flowers  streaked  with  yellow,  and  borne  in  the  axils  of  the 
leaves  near  the  point  of  the  stems  ;  while  M.  Lobbianus  ought  to 
be  included  in  every  collection,  its  rich  scarlet  corollas  contrast- 
ing so  well  with  the  deep  purple  calyx.  All  these  succeed  best  in 
baskets.»L.  Cabtlh. 


SCRAPS  ABOUT  FRUIT. 


Last  year  under  the  above  heading  there  appeared  a  miscel- 
laneous collection  of  very  interesting  information  which  I  had 
been  hoping  to  be  commenced  again  tiiis  year,  as  there  surely 
must  be  much  more  for  many  of  us  to  learn.  By  way  of  starting 
the  train  again  I  would  bring  under  the  noUce  of  your  readers  a 
few  fruits. 

Thb  Pine  Apple  Russet  AppLE.~This  is  a  most  delightfully 
aromatic-flavoured  Apple.  It  ripens  well  here  even  in  u&vour- 
able  seasons.    It  is  sioall,  but  makes  up  for  that  in  its  extra  good- 


ness. It  somewhat  resembles  in  flavour  the  Oomiah  Gillifiower ; 
but  as  it  ripens  earlier  and  in  more  unfavourable  seasons  I  think 
it  is  a  superior  kind  to  grow,  and  no  one  wiU  regret  adding  it  to 
his  dessert  list,  

The  Dthonb  Peach.— Has  this  Peach  borne  out  the  high 
character  it  received  last  year  for  hardiness  and  certainty  of  crop  7 
for  if  it  has  stood  its  ground  in  such  a  bad  Peach  year  as  this  it 
ought  to  be  better  known.  Measrs,  Lucombe  k  Fince  of  Exeter 
kindly  favoured  me  witli  a  few  buds  in  summer,  but  unfortunately 
they  were  not  sufficiently  matured ;  and  coming  in  dry  cotton 
wadding,  they  were  so  shrivelled  that,  though  the  bark  of  the  bud 
has  taken  well  to  the  stodc,  I  am  afraid  the  buds  will  fail  to  push 
in  spring.  .«—««. 

SENDDia  Buds  bt  Post.— On  this  subject  of  budding  some 
may  not  know  that  in  having  buds  sent  bv  post  the  blade  of  the 
leaf  should  always  be  cut  off,  leaving  only  the  stalk  ,*  the  scion 
with  the  buds  on  it  should  then  be  rolled  in  damp  wadding.  It 
will  in  tbis  way  come  a  long  distance,  even  in  hot  summer  time, 
without  injury  to  the  buds ;  but  before  working  them  the  scion 
had  better  be  put  in  rain  water  till  bark  and  buds  have  plumped 
up  again,  if  they  have  been  at  all  withered. 

Reikettb  Frahche  Apple.— Two  or  three  years  ago  I  bought 
in  a  fruiterer's  in  Paris  a  most  excellent  deliciously  flavoured 
Apple,  somewhat  above  medium  size,  round  and  without  ribs ; 
skin  greenish,  turning  to  brownish  yd^ow  on  the  sunny  side,  and 
covered  by  light  grey  russet— answering,  as  far  as  my  memory 
goes,  to  the  description  in  the  <* Fruit  Manual"  of  Beinette 
Franche,  but  on  asking  the  name  all  I  could  learn  was  that  it  was 
Beinette.  Now  I  want  to  know,  Is  this  Apple  grown  any  place 
in  England  7  If  it  can  be  grown  as  good  as  I  ate  it  in  Pans  no 
garden  should  be  without  it,  as  it  was  far  superior  to  any  American 
Apple  I  have  ever  tasted ;  and  yet,  though  I  have  consulted  the 
fruit  catalogues  and  many  of  the  chief  growers  in  England,  and 
written  about  it  to  numblers  of  nurserymen,  I  cannot  hear  of  it 
being  procurable  anywhere. 

The  Golumbl/l  Plum.— This  is  stated  in  the  «  Fruit  Manual " 
to  be  sometimes  as  much  as  2  inches  in  diameter  and  an  excel- 
lent fruit ;  vet  no  nurseryman  seems  to  think  it  worth  while 
growing,  and  outside  of  the  *<  Manuid  **  it  seemed  to  be  nnknowiu 
— IBISH  Regtob. 

[The  description  in  question  of  this  Plum  was  of  American- 
grown  fruit  We  have  found  that  the  fruit  does  not  attain  the 
same  size  in  this  country,  and  the  variety  does  not  appear  to  be 
well  adapted  to  our  climate.] 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

OCTOBBR  10th. 

Onb  of  the  largest  and  most  interesting  meetings  that  has  been 
held  for  some  time  was  that  of  Tnaiday  Cut,  when  plants,  floweiB, 
and  fruits  were  shown  in  large  numbers,  the  Council-room  and  vesti- 
bule being  well  filled.  The  single  Dahlias,  Roses,  and  large  collec- 
tions of  Apples  and  Pears  were  the  great  features  of  the  display. 

Feuit  Committbb.— Hanr  J.  Veiteh,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Mr.  R. 
Gilbert,  The  Gardens,  Burjgthley  House,  Stamford,  exhibited  a  green- 
flesh  Melon  of  moderate  size  named  Borghley  Pet,  said  to  be  a  cross 
between  Netted  Victory  and  Dickson's  £xqmsite.  The  fleeh  was 
deep,  juicy,  and  of  an  exquisite  rich  flavour.  A  fint-class  certificate 
was  awarded  for  it.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  also  acoord^i  to  1^. 
Gilbert  for  bunches  of  Gros  Maroc,  Gros  Colman,  and  Black  Alicante 
Grapes,  the  berries  of  ffood  size  and  beautifully  coloured.  A  certificate 
was  also  awarded  to  Mr.  Taylor,  gardener  to  J.  Mcintosh,  Bsq.,  Dnn- 
eevan.  Oatlands  Park,  Weybridge,  for  a  Codlin-like  Apple  erroneously 
named  Landsberger  Beinette ;  the  fruito  of  pyramidal  form,  the  apex 
of  the  fruit  pentegonal.  the  eye  deep,  pale  yellow  with  a  slight  rosy 
tinffo  on  the  side  next  the  sun.  Mr.  U.  Howe,  The  (Hrdens,  Benham 
Park,  Newbury,  sent  some  lumdsome  Cucumbers  named  Ciiallenger, 
a  cross  between  Freeman's  Yard  Long  and  Telegraph,  and  said  to  be 
very  prolific.  A  fruit  was  also  shown  of  Melon  ]Bclipse,  a  oroes 
between  Benham  Park  and  William  Tillery,  described  as  useful  for 
culture  in  pots.  Messrs.  J.  Teitoh  A  Sons,  Chelsea,  sent  some  fine 
samples  of  Neapolitan  Curled  Kohl  Babi.  Mr.  A.  Pettigrew,  Castle 
Gardens,  Cardiff,  was  awarded  a  cultural  commendation  for  fruits  of 
Cardiff  Castle  Cucumber  of  moderate  length  but  very  even.  Mr.  T. 
Laxton,  Bedford,  sent  several  dishes  of  Burner  Beans,  The  Czar  and 
Girtf ord  Green  being  the  finest  Messrs.  James  Yeiteh  k  Sons  sent 
a  fine  collection  of  Apples  and  Pears,  comprising  180  dishes,  lepn- 
eentinff  a  large  number  of  varieties.  Some  Apples  were  extremely 
fine,  aU  the  best  varieties  being  shown,  and  well  merited  the  silver 
medal  awarded  for  them.  Mr.  Goldsmith,  The  Gardens,  Hollanden 
Place,  Tonbridee.  was  awarded  a  bronze  medal  for  a  collection  of 
sixty  dishes  of  Apples  and  Pears,  the  Peam  being  of  great  merit 
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large,  and  finely  ripened.  Messrs.  H.  Lane,  Great  Berkhamjpstead, 
were  adjudged  a  similar  honour  for  a  oollection  of  Apples  ana  Pears 
comprtBing  ninety  dishes ;  and  a  bronze  medal  was  also  adjudged  to 
Mr.  A.G.  Bridgeman  for  a  collection  of  merit.  A  letter  of  thanks 
was  adjudged  to  the  Rer.  Canon  Smith,  Great  Marlow,  for  seyeral 
dishes  of  fine  Apples  and  Pears. 

Floral  Gommittbb.— G.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Messrs. 
J.  Yeitch  k  Sons,  Chelsea,  exhibited  a  group  of  new  plants,  several 
of  which  were  certificated  and  are  descnbed  below,  but  the  following 
were  also  worthy  of  notice.  The  rosy  scarlet  Impatiens  Snltani  was 
represented  by  a  number  of  small  plants  afewinooes  high  and  flower- 
ing freely,  indicating  the  value  of  this  plant  in  a  decoratiTe  point  of 
view.  Bereral  early •flowerine  Chrysanthemums  were  also  shown, 
amongst  them  being  a  pure  wnite-flowered  variety  named  Mrs.  Cnl- 
Hngford,  extremely  free  and  of  great  size.  Messrs.  Heath  t  Son, 
Cheltenham,  had  a  group  of  Dendrobium  formosum  giganteum  in 
grand  condition,  the  plants  being  grown  in  shallow  pans  and  on  |>iece8 
of  cork.  The  healthy  sturdy  growth  of  the  plants  was  surprising, 
nearly  every  uhoot  terminating  in  from  three  to  eight  large  white 
flowers,  the  tips  of  which  are  dashed  with  pale  yellow.    TheBurmese 


lyncnnm  were  also  shown,  togethei 
Saccolabiums.  Mr,  L.  F.  Davis,  Ogles  Grove  Nursery,  Hillsborough, 
Oo.  Down,  Ireland,  had  a  collection  of  varieties  of  Pemettya  mucro- 
nata  in  fruit,  which  attracted  much  attention.  The  rich  crimson, 
tniiple,  mauve,  and  white-berried  forms  were  represented  by  compact 
Bttle  specimens,  and  several  were  certificated.  In  addition  to  those 
so  honoured  the  following  were  notewortiiy :— Bosea  Ulacina,  rosy 
purple,  which  was  certificated  last  year ;  purpurea  macrocarpa,  large 
deep  purple  fruits ;  atrosanguinea  m&jor,  verv  dark  scarlet  fruits ; 
and  coccinea,  deep  rich  scarlet  fruits.  The  utilit}r  of  these  plants  for 
decorative  purposes  was  admirably  shown  by  this  g(roup,  the  fruits 
being  so  thickly  clustered  on  the  branches.  Mr.  Davis  also  had  some 
varieties  of  Cupressus ;  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis,  of  fastigiate  form, 
deep  rich  green,  and  erecta  alba  being  the  best.  The  last-named  was 
certificated. 

Mr.  B.  S.  Williams,  Upper  Holloway,  had  a  group  of  Orchids  and 
new  plants,  comprising  several  well-flowered  plants  of  the  pretty 
rosy-purple-flowered  Dendrobium  superbiens ;  fine  varieties  of  Odon- 
togloesum  Alexandrse ;  Oncidium  oUongatum,  with  large  panicles  of 
pale  yellow  flowers ;  the  rich  purple-flowered  Zygopetalum  Clayi : 
Odontoglossum  madrense  with  white  flowers,  the  narrow  sepals  and 
petals  brown  at  the  base,  and  the  triangular  lip  yellow  in  the  centre ; 
the  bright  purple  Pleione  WallicM,  and  the  rich  purple-tinted  Cypri- 
pedium  barbatnm  biflorum.  The  well-flowered  examples  of  Dendro- 
bium superbiens  especially  attracted  attention,  as  it  is  reputed  a 
difficult  Orchid  to  grow  satisfactorily.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  \ 
also  to  Mr.  K  Spary  of  Brighton  for  a  vigorous  plant  of  Gvmnogramma 
Sparjaua,  one  of  the  Golden  Ferns,  with  very  far .^e  fronds.  A  similar 
awara  was  also  granted  to  Messrs.  J.  Carter  &  Co.,  High  Holborn,  for 
two  laree  plants  of  Pyrethrum  uliginosum,  4  to  6  feet  high,  and 
bearing  large  numbers  of  their  white  flowers.  The  same  firm  showed 
a  large-leaved  Croton  named  Bealii,  the  leaves  marked  with  vellow, 
crimson,  and  dark  green.  Mr.  Charles  Turner,  Slough,  exhibited  a 
oollection  of  Show  and  Fancy  Dahlias,  comprising  a  number  of  large 
and  handsome  blooms.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  for  these  and 
collections  oC  single  and  Pompon  varieties,  the  last-named  being  veir 
fine.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  also  accorded  to  Mr,  Turner  for  a  col- 
lection of  seedling  Tree  Carnations,  scarlet,  rose,  salmon,  and  maroon. 
Mr.  T.  S.  Ware,  Tottenham,  had  a  beautiful  collection  of  single 
Dahlias,  white,  yellow,  orange,  scarlet,  crimson,  maroon,  and  other 
shades  oeing  represented.    Mveral  of  the  best  were  certificated. 

Messrs.  William  Paul  ft  Son,  Waltham  Cross,  sent  eight  boxes  of 
fine  Rose  blooms,  remarkably  handsome  for  the  time  of  year. 
Bspecially  noteworthy  were  the  Tea  Boses  Madame  Barthelmy  Levet. 
Souvenir  d'Adolphe  Thiers,  Victor  Yerdier,  Pierre  Netting,  Alfred 
Colomb,  Countess  of  Soeebery,  Niphetos,  Louis  Van  Houtte,  Duke 
of  Teck,  Fisher  Holmes,  Marie  Baumann,  and  Pride  of  Waltham.  A 
medal  was  recommended  for  this  oollection,  which  was  one  of  the 
features  of  the  meeting.  Mr.  C.  Boss,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq., 
Welford  Park,  Newbury,  sent  several  handsome  seedling  Crotons ;  one, 
a  narrow-leaved  form,  a  cross  between  Weismanni  and  Johannis ;  two 
crosses  between  C.  majesticus  and  Johannis  were  also  good,  a  narrow- 
leaved  form  being  certificated.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  adjudged  to 
Mr.  B.  Dean,  Ealmg,  for  some  bunches  of  single  Primroses  of  diverse 
colours. 

Messrs.  H.  Cannell  k  Sons,  Swanley,  had  a  large  and  beautiful 
nonp  of  sinele  Dahlias  and  miacellaneous  hardy  flowers,  such  as 
f>rethrum  uliginosum,  Pentatemons,  Marigolds,  Ac.  A  vota  of 
thanks  wa&  accorded.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Dixon  ft  Co.,  Hackney,  for  blooms  of  Japanese  Chxysanthemums  and 
plants  of  Gymnogramma  Laucheana  flrandioeps,  an  elegant  variety 
with  tufted  fronds.  The  Japanese  Chrysanthemums  were  mostly 
new,  and  comprised  the  following  of  special  merit : — Chinaman, 
flower  large ;  marsins  of  narrow  florets  revolute,  deep  purple,  under  side 
wMtish.  Fian^ois  Delaux,  also  a  narrow-floret  form  of  a  rich  maroon 
colour.  George  Gordon  with  flat  florets  of  a  claret  colour  on  upper 
side,  yellowish  below;  and  Madame  Boudiarlat  creamy  white,  larpe. 
Mr.  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  exhibited  plants  of  a 
Begonia,  said  to  be  a  cross  between  B.  semperflorens  and  B.  Sohmidti, 
pUuits  of  both  parents  being  shown  for  comparison.    It  was  evidently 


intermediate  between  the  two  named,  the  hybrid  having  the  red 
stems  and  dwarf  habit  of  B.  Schmidti  with  the  white  flowers  of  the 
other  parent  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  Bawlings 
Brothers.  Bomford,  for  a  large  collection  of  Show  and  Eancy  Pom- 

?3ns  ana  single  Dahlias,  comprising  many  fine  varieties.  Mr.  Taylor, 
he  (hardens,  Longleat,  Warminster,  sent  two  trusses  of  a  large- 
flowered  Yallota  of  remarkable  rich  colour.  Colonel  Clarke  sent 
a  Begonia  named  Aurora,  one  of  the  tuberous  type,  with  very  abun- 
dant deep  orange-coloured  flowers,  for  which  a  vote  of  thaxiks  was 
accorded.  A  tastefully  arranged  noup  of  Gesneriaceons  plants  and 
Ferns  was  contributed  from  the  Society's  Gardens  at  Chiswick,  a 
collection  of  Ceanothns  blooms  being  also  shown. 

FirBt-dass  certificates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  : — 
Mormodet  unxcolor  rVeitch).— A  Mexican  species,  with  narrow  taper- 
ing leaves  18  inches  long,  the  spike  being  nearly  a  foot  long  with 
about  thirty  deep  yellow  fragrant  flowers.  The  sepals  and  petals 
taper  to  a  sharp  point,  the  points  being  incurved,  and  the  flowers 
closely  placed. 

Rhododendron  Sir  Beauehamp   Seymour  (Veitch). —  One  of  the 

Seenhouse  hybrid  section,  with  large  beautifully  formed  flowers ; 
e  lobes  rounded,  of  a  peculiar  distinct  pale  buff  yellow,  the  stamens 
being  rosy-coloured. 

Rkododendron  Sir  Garnet  ]rob«7ey(Yeitch).~  Another  handsome  form, 
of  similar  type  to  the  above,  but  naving  much  larger  flowers,  the  limb 
being  over  8  inches  in  diameter ;  the  lobes  roundeo,  and  of  an  orange 
or  reddish  salmon  hue.    Eight  or  ten  flowers  are  borne  in  a  head. 

Csfpripedium  Arthurianum  (Yeitch). — A  hybrid  between  C.  insigpie 
and  C.  Fairrieanam,  a  distinct  and  pretty  form.  The  dorsal  sepal 
broad,  undulated  at  the  margin,  white  at  the  apex,  pale  green  ground 
spotted  with  deep  purple  ;  the  petals  being  similar  in  colour,  waved 
on  the  upper  margm,  and  the  lip  of  moderate  size,  purplish  brown. 

Omitkogalum  thyrsoidee  (B.  Yeitch  ft  Son,  Exeter).— A  dwarf  free- 
flowering  species,  with  short  broad  leaves  and  dense  corymbs  of  pure 
white  flowers  on  peduncles  a  foot  or  more  in  height. 

Pentstemon  Mr.  McFarlane  (Cannell). — A  very  distinct  varietVtWith 
large  wide-tubed  flowers,  the  outer  part  of  the  tube  and  border  of 
lobes  being  rose-coloured,  the  inner  part  of  the  throat  being  blotched 
and  streaked  with  deep  crimson  on  a  white  ground.  The  .spikes  are 
large  and  dense. 

PemeUya  mueronata,  van,  (Davis). — ^The  following  varieties  were 
certificated  of  this  well-known  small-leaved  dark  green  shrub:— 
macrocarpa^  a  strong  grower,  with  very  large  deep  crimson  fruits : 
ionguineay  small  fruits  of  a  scarlet  hue ;  al6a,  white  fruits  of  small 
size ;  nigra  major j  very  deep  crimson,  nearlv  black ;  cornea  nana,  pale 
purplish-pink  fruits ;  purpureUa,  pale  purple  fruits. 

Rote  Earl  of  Pembroke  (Bennett).— A  pedisree  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Bose,  shown  by  Mr.  Bennett  of  Shepperton,  Middlesex.  The  blooms 
are  an  extremely  deep  rich  scarlet-cnmson  tint,  the  petals  broad  and 
revolute. 

Cupretsut  Laiotoniana  erecta  aiba  ^avis).  —  Similar  in  habit  to 
erecta  viridis,  but  with  light  green  foliage  approaching  white.  Yery 
elegant  and  pretty. 

PhaUenoptit  Etmerakta  (Williams).— A  botanical  certificate  was 
awarded  for  the  plant,  which  has  very  diminutive  flowers  white, 
purple,  and  orange  near  the  top  of  spikes  2  feet  or  more  in  length. 

Croton  Eyrei  (Boss).— A  cross  between  majesticus  and  C.  Johannis, 
with  large  narrow  drooping  bright  yellow  leaves,  slightly  voluted, 
the  upper  parts  of  the  older  leaves  being  streaked  with  green.  This 
would  prove  an  extremely  valuable  plant  for  table  decoration,  being 
most  graceful  in  habit  and  bright  in  colour. 

Dahlia  Harrison  Wetr  (Bawliogs).— A  Show  variety.  Large,  full, 
compact,  deep,  and  symmetrical ;  rich  clearyellow. 

Dahlia  Duchett  of  Albany  (Turner).- A  Fancy  variety,  with  large 
compact  blooms  of  an  orange-yellow  ground,  streaked  and  spotted 
with  scarlet.  Nymphe.-^Yery  neat,  the  florets  yellow  tipped  with 
orange.  This  and  the  three  followmg  are  Pompon  varieties  shown 
by  Mr.  Turner.  Little  PHflcejf.— 0>mpact  and  small  blooms,  the 
florets  pale  mauve  tipped  with  purple.  ItabeL—Yerj  neat  blooms, 
intense  scarlet  and  veiy  free.  Little  Vuchett, — Pale  mauve,  nearly 
white  tipped  with  deepcrimson. 

Dahlia  White  Star  (Ware).- This  and  the  Ave  following  are  single 
forms.  A  small-flowered  variety,  but  very  neat  and  extremelv  free. 
jPVafictf  Fell.— 'Beep  rosy  crimson  florets,  broad  and  rounded.  A  very 
telling  colour.  C^r^.— Bose,  shaded  crimson,  very  distinct  shade. 
Mrt.  iurbidge. — Deep  purplish  plum  hue,  neat  rounded  florets,  and 
flowers  of  good  outline.  Mrs.  Goldrina.—FaXe  rose,  very  broad  florets, 
circular  and  handsome.  A  useful  and  distinct  variety.  Pantaloon, — 
Small  flowers,  white  or  pale  centre  edged  with  deep  maroon. 

Dahlia  Marguerite  (Oinnell).— This  and  the  two  following  are  also 
singles.  Deep  rose,  shad^  lighter  at  margins  of  florets;  flower 
symmetrical.  T^ro.- Bose  shaded  purple ;  very  free.  TtUcw  Gem,— 
Bich  yellow,  very  handsome  flower  of  moderate  size  \  broad  florets. 
Conttance,—K  white  form  of  the  Juaresi  type  j  pure  white,  large, 
and  free. 

During  the  afternoon  Mr.  Shirlev  Hibberd  gave  a  lecture  in  the 
Council-room  upon  plant  labels,  witn  especial  reference  to  the  results 
of  the  recent  competition  for  the  prizes  offered  by  G.  F.  Wilson^  Esq., 
through  the  Society  of  Arts.  Upon  this  subject  the  lecturer  delivered 
a  humorous  and  instructive  discourse  of  about  an  hour's  duration, 
discussing  the  respective  merits  of  the  substances  employed  for  labels 
and  the  various  modes  in  which  they  are  utilised.    He  stated  that 


ACr.  Wilson's  object  in  (riving  the  prizes  was  to  obtain  a  label  that 
should  be  le^rible,  durable,  and  cheap ;  and  he  considered  that  those 
were  the  chief  points  requiring  attention.  Unfortunately  it  was 
difficult  to  find  one  which  combined  all  these  qualities,  and  in  conse- 
quence at  the  first  competition  no  prize  was  awarded.  At  the  second, 
nowcTer,  a  label  wjis  selected  as  worthy  the  award.  This  consisted 
of  an  oblong  wooden  blade,  through  two  holes  in  which  a  strong 
galvanised  wire  was  bent,  so  as  to  form  two  prongs,  as  it  were,  which 
was  the  part  inserted  in  the  soil.  He  described  at  length  the  merits 
of  metal,  glass,  paper,  and  wood  as  substances  for  labels,  and  after 
explaining  the  good  and  bad  qualities  of  a  large  number  of  those 
shown  at  the  Society  of  Arts  Exhibition  he  concluded  by  describing 
one  of  his  own  design,  in  which  the  body  consisted  of  metal— either 
sheet  iron  or  Bessemer  steel — and  upon  the  blade  was  fixed  a  small 
sheet  of  sized  paper,  on  which  the  name  of  the  plant  or  tree  had  been 
previously  printed.  This  was  then  covered  with  a  coating:  of  copal 
varnish,  ana  the  label  had  the  merits  of  being  practicaUyindestruc- 
tible,  very  legible,  and  easily  altered  or  renewed.  Mr.  wilson,  the 
chairman,  in  proposing  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  Hibberd,  stated  that 
he  had  also  offered  a  prize  for  the  best  wooden  label,  which  he  hoped 
would  bring  some  good  results,  as  he  considered  that  if  one  could  be 
found  to  stand  the  weather  it  would  far  surpass  metal  or  any  other 
substance.  One  he  had  tried  which  had  been  boiled  in  paraffin  (not 
petroleum)  for  twelve  hours  had  proved  satisfactory.  Unanimous 
Totes  of  thanks  were  accorded  both  to  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  and 
Mr.  G.  F.  Wilson.        

CHRYSANTHEMUM  CORONARIUM. 

I  WOKDXB  if  there  are  many  readers  of  the  Journal  who  know 
or  who  grow  Chrysanthemnm  coronarium.  It  is  an  old-fashioned 
annua),  and  used  to  figure  half  a  century  ago  among  all  collections 
of  flower  seeds,  and  it  might  have  been  seen  adorning  the  borders 
of  all  gardens  where  flowers  were  cherished.  But,  like  many  other 
good  old  things,  it  has  been  crowded  out  by  the  novelties  by  which 
we  are  ever  too  ready  to  allow  ourselves  to  be  led  captive.  Other 
ChrysanthemusM  there  are  which  have  forced  themselves  on  public 
fiftvour,  and  which  under  the  names  of  Paris  Daisy  and  Nice  Daisy 
have  of  late  become  universally  grown.  But  "  Daisy ''  we  may 
not  use  now-a-days.  They  must  now,  forsooth,  be  called  Marguerites  1 
and  it  is  these  Marguerites  which,  pretty  as  they  are,  may  be 
supplemented  as  decorative  plants  by  this  neglected  flower. 

Last  year  I  procured  some  seed  of  0.  coronariam,  which  was 
sown  in  the  open  border,  and  when  the  pjc^ts  came  up  they  were 
thinned,  and  then  left  to  themselves.  They  began  to  bloom  in 
July,  and  continued  to  supply  a  profusion  of  large  yellowi  white, 
and  cream-coloured  flowers,  some  double  and  some  single,  all 
through  the  autumn,  and,  the  winter  being  mild,  they  supplied  us 
with  cut  flowers  well  into  the  spring  from  the  open  ground.  This 
year  I  sowed  some  seed  of  my  own  saving,  and  some  of  the  plants 
which  were  allowed  sufficient  room  have  grown  into  handsome 
bushy  forms  2  to  d  feet  high,  of  a  pyramidal  habit  of  growtii,  and 
covered  with  a  profusion  of  large  flowers,  some  of  which  are  nearly 
3  inches  across.  Some  of  these  I  had  potted  into  24-pots, 
and  placed  in  the  conservatory,  and  anything  more  ornamental  it 
would  be  difficult  to  find.  It  is  not  only  the  flowers,  but  the  foliage 
which  is  so  ornamental,  the  latter  far  surpassing  that  of  the  Paris 
Daisy,  which  I  always  think  is  thin  and  meagre ;  and  then  the 
flowers  are  so  useful  for  cutting,  as  they  will  keep  fresh  in  vases 
for  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  without  having  the  water  renewed.— 

SUBSSX. 

MILDEW  ON  PEAS. 

CotTLD  any  of  your  numerous  correspondents  state  their  expe- 
rience with  respect  to  mildew  on  Peas  ?  I  have  always  understood 
that  it  was  generally  attributable  to  wet,  but  I  am  inclined  to 
think  that  on  our  land  here  Peas  suffer  more  from  mildew  in  dry 
weather.  The  early  part  of  the  summer  with  us  was  wet  Peas 
grew  very  fast,  and  were  as  clean  as  they  possibly  could  be.  A 
period  of  dry  weather  set  in,  and  all  the  rows  were  seriously 
attacked ;  but  in  August  and  September  rain  again  came,  and 
washed  them  quite  clean — ^in  fact,  they  are  quite  as  fresh  now  as 
the  early  Peas  were  in  June.  If  it  would  be  of  any  interest  to 
your  readers  I  could  give  you  my  observations  on  the  varieties  of 
Peas  new  and  old  (about  twenty-five  varieties)  I  have  grown 
during  the  past  summer. — J.  S.,  Darlington, 

[Tour  notes  on  varieties  of  Peas  will  be  Teiy  acceptable  to  our 
readers.] 

Salvia  Hrri.— We  find  this  Salvia  the  moat  useful  of  all  for 
winter-blooming.  It  is  most  easily  managed.  We  take  the  cuttings 
early  in  April,  which  soon  root,  and  are  then  potted  and  pinched 
baclc  from  time  to  time,  and  then  in  June  are  planted  out  along  any 
unoccupied  border  in  the  kitchen  garden.  Here  their  growth  is  regu- 
lated by  occasional  pinching,  and  they  form  bushy  plants,  being  lifted 
and  potted  about  Michaelmas  and  taken  into  a  cool  vinery,  where 


they  begin  to  bloom  towards  the  end  of  the  year,  when  they  an  most 
useful  to  bring  into  the  conservatory  to  take  the  place  of  the  Ghrja- 
anthemums.  Their  brilliant  scarlet  flowers  are  highly  decorative 
during  the  months  of  January  and  Februay — a  period  when  conser- 
vatones  are  often  found  comparatively  destitute  of  bright  flowers  in 
elegant  sprays.  They  last  well  until  they  give  room  to  the  earl^ 
Azaleas.  We  have  never  tried  the  white  Salvia  Heeri,  but  if  it 
flowers  as  freely  as  the  scarlet  one  the  two  would  make  a  pretty 
contrast. — M.  A.  M. 

NAMING  FRUIT  TREES. 

Not  long  ago  I  began  to  bay  fruit  trees,  and  being  without 
experience  I  did  not  know  what  to  do  about  labels ;  so  the 
labds  that  came  on  the  trees  from  the  nurseries  were  allowed  to 
stay  on  them  until  they  gradually  dropped  off,  and  the  names  of 
the  trees  were  lost.  I  would  therefore  advise  all  inexperienced 
tree-planters  to  replace  the  paper  labels  at  once  with  labels  of 
zinc,  which  they  can  hang  on  the  trees  by  means  of  thin  lead 
wire.  The  names  written  with  a  chemical  preparation,  which  ia 
sold  with  the  zinc  labels,  by  means  of  a  quill  pen  seem  never  to 
fa4^.  This  may  seem  a  trifling  matter,  but  it  would  prevent  the 
annoyance  which  is  felt  at  not  knowing  the  names  of  tne  fruits  in 
the  garden,  particularly  when  some  are  much  liked,  and  in  con- 
sequence there  is  a  widi  to  grow  more  of  them.  The  poesessor  la 
then  driven,  as  I  have  been,  to  trespass  on  the  kinanees  of  the 
Editor  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  and  trouble  him  to  remedy 
the  effects  of  my  own  carelessness. — J. 

[We  emphasise  the  above  advice.  The  matter  is  far  from  being 
^  trifling ; "  on  the  contrary,  it  is  a  question  of  importance. 
Scarcely  anything  causes  greater  disappointment  and  involves 
more  trouble  in  after  years  than  neglecting  to  secure  and  preserve 
the  names  of  fruit  trees.] 

SILKWORMS  AND  SILKWORM  REARING.— 17. 

{Continued  front  page  294,) 

Wb  have  stated  that  the  silkworm,  A.  Yama  Mai,  has  been  found 
to  be  subject  to  diseases  when  kept  in  cages,  or  at  least  restricted 
to  a  small  space.  Such  a  life  is  necessarily  more  or  less  artificial, 
and  it  is  as  liable  to  be  unwholesome  to  these  worms  as  it  is  to 
human  beings  who  are  similarly  circumstanced.  The  common 
silkworm  of  the  Mulbeny  seems  as  yet  to  have  taken  to  confine- 
ment better  than  any  of  its  relatives,  thriving  in  every  land  if 
S roper  care  be  taken.  Indeed  so  thoroughly  has  this  insect  been 
omesticated  or  tamed,  that  it  has  been  observed  the  worms  when 
kept  in  trays  will  die  of  starvation  rather  than  wander  beyond 
them  in  search  of  food,  trusting  entity  to  man  for  their  food 
supplies.  Probably  even  when  leading  a  life  of  freedom  the  Yama 
Mai  suffers  sometimes  from  each  of  the  three  diseases  specified, 
since  the  breeders  in  Japan  have  noticed  them  all,  though  their 
losses  by  these  are  small  compared  to  the  per-oentage  of  wonns 
that  have  died  under  the  management  of  our  experimenters.  The 
Japanese  have  also  noted  the  curious  fact  that  in  their  oonntxy  a 
creeper  with  a  dark  stem,  and  leaves  resembling  the  Oonvolvulns, 
occasionally  climbs  up  the  young  Oaks.  If  one  of  the  A.  Yama 
Mai  worms  chances  to  eat  a  small  portion  of  this  creeper  it  dies 
almost  immediately. 

Our  apparent  non-success  in  Britain  with  this  Japanese  species 
Dr.  Wallace  and  others  attribute  to  an  insufficient  trial  of  rearing 
the  worms  in  the  open  air  upon  young  Oaks,  growing  witti  a 
moderate  amount  of  shelter  from  high  winds,  and  where  the 
climate  is  rather  moist  Yama  Mai  is  reared  to  pxoflt  upon  this 
plan  within  a  certain  district  of  Japan ;  it  is  also  fed  elsewhere 
upon  twigs  or  branches  taken  from  some  species  of  Oak,  and 
placed  in  water  very  much  in  our  method.  Mr.  Adams,  of  Her 
Majesty's  Legation  in  Japan,  made  a  tour  some  years  ago  through 
that  region,  which  has  at  present  sent  the  largest  quantity  of  this 
particular  kind  of  silk  into  the  market.  From  the  town  of  Mat- 
snmoto  he  was  directed  to  a  village  situate  in  the  heart  of  the  silk 
district,  and  was  fortunately  able  to  lodge  at  tiie  house  of  one  of 
the  principal  persons  engaged  in  this  industry.  He,  it  seemed, 
belonged  to  a  society  or  association  comprehending  members  from 
a  laiige  number  of  villages,  which  had  the  greater  part  of  the  trade 
in  their  hand^  although  some  silk  was  produced  by  outsiders. 
By  a  rough  estimate  this  man  calculated  that  his  society  must  on 
an  average  sell  at  least  twenty  million  of  cocoons  yearly.  The 
demand  for  the  silk  of  A.  Yama  Mai  had  of  late  become  greater 
than  the  supply :  a  much  larger  quantity,  so  Mr.  Adams  thought^ 
might  have  been  obtained  by  improved  methods  and  more  atten- 
tion; "the  general  principle  there  of  letting  things  take  their 
course  and  of  leaving  the  issne  to  Providence,  being  painfully 
manifest" 
Several  species  of  Oak  grow  in  that  diatriet,  bat  one  is  chosen 
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for  tbe  food  ol  A.  Yanu  U*i,  called  by  the  DatiTCi  Eaoogi,  aseer- 
tftined  pOBitiT«)y  to  be  Qaercui  wmU.  Mtnj  plftnUtioDa  of  tbis 
tree  irere  teen  by  Mr.  Adsms  ;  very  frequently  tbey  ifere  made 
on  the  slopes  of  bills,  but  not  carried  to  any  height  or  in  the 
valleyi  between  the  bills.  The  Buil  vcaa  mosU;  sandy,  and  the 
spring  is  bo  cold  that  the  early  leaTCS  often  Buffer  from  froet. 
Separate  nnrseriM  for  young  Oalta  irere  formed,  in  which  acoms 
were  sown,  and  tbe  BeedliDgs  afterwarda  replanted  in  suitable 
positions.  It  was  also  asoat  to  cut  down  the  Oaks  to  tbe  roots 
6x017  tour  or  Cre  years  to  allow  them  to  derelope  young  shoola. 
Followiog  (be  change  from  winter  to  spring  is  a  rRJiiy  seasou, 
"  when  still  it  rains  day  after  day,"  and  then  hot  weather  usually 
sets  in.  The  worms  have  hatched  out,  as  a  rule,  before  the  down- 
ponr  commence*,  bnt  the  continued  xaoistnre  does  not  harm  Ihem, 
for  it  is  one  of  the  peculiarities  of  A.  Tama  Uai  that  leaves  well 
besprinkled  with  water  suit  its  constitotion.  These  silkworm^ 
Indeed,  botb  old  and  yoong,  hare  been  observed  to  sip  drops  of 
water  or  dew  with  a  relish,  as  our  Euftlisb  "drinker"  caterpillar, 
Odonestis  potatoria,  has  tbe  creditof  doing,  only  rarely,  I  believe. 
In  Older  to  obtaia  the  egga  tbe  motbt,  when  th^y  cme]^e  in 


Joly  or,  August,  are  endoced  witbin  small  cages  of  bamboo,  whioh 

are  subMqaently  hung  up  under  tbe  eaves  in  dry  comers.  Abont 
the  end  of  the  year  the  eggs  are  moved  by  tbe  finger  and  distri- 
bated  over  wooden  tiays  ;  thew  are  then  placed  in  some  cool  posi- 
tion till  tbe  time  of  hatcbing  baa  arrived.  An  iDgenious  plan  is 
next  put  into  operation  :  the  eggs  in  little  batches  are  pasted  on 
clips  of  paper,  which  are  tied  to  a  small  branch  facing  the  north. 
By  this  arrangement  tbe  juvenile  worms  can  easily  reach  the 
leaves,  and  from  tbat  time  nntil  the  cocoons  are  sought  after  no 
special  care  or  attention  is  bestowed  upon  those  bo  placed.  lo  the 
case,  however,  of  worms  brought  up  on  boughs  or  twigs  of  Oak 
inserted  into  battles  a  regular  renewal  of  tbe  food  is  necewary,  as 
they  feed  both  by  night  and  day ;  bnt  then,  probably,  the  return 
in  cocoons  may  be  calculated  upon  with  more  confidence.  Tet 
1be  majority  of  Japanese  breeders  incline  to  the  plan  of  giving 
the  silkworms  tbeii  freedom. 

Mr.  Adams  inspected  many  trees  or  sbmbs  upon  which  these 
were  feeding  at  large,  and  be  particularly  observed  the  close  re- 
semblance they  bore  to  the  twigs  and  leaves  upon  which  they 
rested,  «o  tbat  tbe  eye  was  apt  to  min  tbem  nntil  accnstomed  to 
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afforded  to  them  at  an  age  when  tbey  would  prove  tempting 
morsels  to  birds.  He  was  told,  however,  that  it  was  believrd 
many  of  tbem  were  destroyed  by  sparrows  or  other  birds  at  some 
period  of  tbeir  life,  on  account  of  which  scarecrovit  had  been  put 
up,  which  the  birds  appeared  to  treat  with  cool  contempt.  Cater- 
pillars of  several  other  species  not  recognieed  by  this  genUeman 
were  seen  to  be  feeding  amongst  those  of  the  Yama  Mai.  Anls 
red  and  black  were  mid  to  be  noxious  to  the  silkworms,  especially 
the  red,  Mr.  Adams  did  not  observe  these.  Tbe  block  he  noticed 
in  crowds  upon  some  of  the  Oaks  colonised  by  Tama  Mai,  though 
be  looked  in  vain  to  see  them  attack  the  worms,  Powibly  they 
drag  the  young  and  feeble  onea  to  their  neeta  sometimes. 

The  average  time  of  growth  in  Japan  is  sixty  days,  varying  a 
little  with  tbe  warmth  of  tbe  reason.  Spinning  begins  in  ten  or 
eleven  daja  after  tbe  last  change  of  Bkiu,  and  tbe  worms  are 
allowed  to  form  their  cocoons  on  tbe  trees  and  boshes.  These  are 
carefolly  cut  off,  with  a  portion  of  tbe  branch  attached  to  them, 
and  placed  within  doors  upon  shelves.  Beieral  days  having  been 
allowed  foi  tbe  silkwomia  to  change  to  cfarysalide,  they  are  next 
removed  from  the  vegetable  matter  and  shskenBepai«tely.  Those 
tbat  do  not  rattle  are  premmed  to  contain  only  dead  insects. 


A  selected  number  ot  those  that  do  rattle  are  set  aBide  tor  breed- 
ing, npon  tbe  calculation  that  each  female  moth  will  deposit  from 
160  to  £G0  eggs.  The  rest  of  tbe  cocoons  have  the  enclosed  cbiy* 
sails  killed  by  the  beat  ot  fires  or  by  exposure  to  the  rays  of  tbe 
sun  during  two  or  three  days.  Winding  tbe  silk  is  said  to  be  per- 
formed with  facility  by  means  ot  a  wheel  very  simply  conetrocted. 
At  a  Builable  time  the  women  and  children  go  in  search  ot  wild 
cocoona  of  A.  Yama  Mai,  which  are  to  be  found  scattered  over 
woods  or  hedges, — J,  B.  S.  C.  ■ 

STANDEN-S  MANURE. 
I  THiKE  it  only  due  to  Ihe  mannfacftiren  ot  this  manure 
(Corry,  Boper,  Fowler  &  Co.),  after  seeing  it  spoken  of  in  the 
Jminial  of  Mortiewlture  as  not  being  quite  equal  to  its  former 
quality,  to  state  that  I  use  it  lai^y,  and  honestly  affirm  that  its 
effects  on  plants  are  really  marvellous.  I  use  it  abandantly  on 
Palms,  Ferns,  Azaleas,  Camellias — in  tact,  plants  of  all  descrip- 
tions ;  and  the  vigotti  with  which  they  grow,  tbe  rich  appearance 
of  their  leaves,  is  evidence  that  it  is  a  most  powerful  Btimnlant 
and  invigorating  food  for  plants.  Aa  a  highly  finished  Orape- 
prodncer  it  is,  I  believe,  truly  a  gardener's  friend.  I  am  certain 
that  anyme  who  will  apply  it  as  a  top-dieeslng  to  a  Tine  bc«der 


STeTiou  to  fordng  will  be  MtonUMd'ftt  It*  good  retulta,  likeirlM 
IT  Peach  trees.  Another  poiat  it  It*  oleanlme**  in  me— &  great 
oontidentfon  where  neeDboiuB*  are  freqaenled  by  Udiet  Inter- 
ested In  plaata,  do  aWgneable  tmell  being  caused  bj  it*  aie. 
Thi*  is  m^  testimcmy  regudlng  it  a*  a  mannre,  and  I  am  ttatlag 
toy  opinion  simply  ■*  a  da^  towards  the  mannFactaTen. — 
Wm.  Utikk,  6ardemer,  lord  Bmeard'i,  Oia—op  Sail,  Xaneietler. 


HABDT  FEriT  OAHDBir. 

Qathib,  Apple*  and  Fear*  as  they  beoome  ripe,  and  place  them 
thinly  upon  the  shelves  of  the  fmit-room,  which  ongbt  to  be  kept 
cool  and  dry.  Afoid  anything  like  rough  bandllng  in  gathering  and 
sUring  Apples  and  Pears,  the  latter  being  exceedingly  snsoepliblg  of 
Injur;.  I^te  Flnms,  snoh  as  Coe's  Golden  Drop  snd  Ickworth 
ImpAratrioe,  though  still  hanging,  will  generally  be  quite  ripe  and 
likely  to  tail.  Th^  shonld,  therefore,  be  gathered  and  pUoed  singly 
npon  the  shelres  of  a  light  ury  fmit-room,  where  they  will  keep  good 
for  a  considerable  time  )  sod  altboagh  thej  may  shrirel,  many  prefer 
them  in  that  state  to  nsing  tbem  fiesh  ti»m  the  trees.  Filberts  and 
Nuts  o(  TStioni  sorts  shonld  be  gathered  now,  and  spread  ont  rery 
thinly  npon  sbelTes  In  any  airy  but  not  too  dry  room,  or  it  is 
likely  the  kernels  will  ahiink.  Thenntenuit  not  he  diTeatadot  their 
bosks,  as  they  ore  generally  placed  npon  the  table  tor  soma  time  to 
oome  in  their  natural  eoTering. 

WhereTer  it  may  be  intended  t«  form  plantation*  of  yoong  fmit 
trees,  whether  to  be  truned  to  walls,  Ac,  or  as  standards,  the  ground 
shonld  be  prepared  for  their  reception.  The  preparation  needed  will 
depend  In  a  great  measnre  npon  the  natnre  of  the  soil  and  the  subsoil. 
All  soil*  overlying  a  heavy  and  retentive  luhsoil  will,  in  the  first  in- 
stanoe,  require  thorongh  and  effleient  drainage.  Light  sandy  soils 
very  frequently  hare  water  lodging  in  the  sabsoQ,  snd  this  mnit  also 
be  removed  by  drain*  with  a  proper  fall  and  outlet,  whilitsoUi  resting 
on  a  gravelly  subsoil  may  not  require  drainage.  In  most  inalances 
trenching  as  deeply  as  possible  without  bringing  any  of  the  bad  soil 
to  the  top  is  essential  to  the  well-being  of  the  trees,  eepecially  it  snr- 
face-rootingbeenconrsgedby  keeping  the  surface  mulched.  In  order 
to  increase  the  depth  of  shalloir  soils,  that  immediately  below  the 
good  top  soil  may  be  loosened  to  admit  ot  the  peroolstion  ot  water 
through  it  freely.  Heavy  soils  will  be  improved  by  a  free  ad- 
mixtnreof  burned  clay,  ashes,  old  mortar  or  lime  rubbish,  and  road 
scraping*.  A  good  liming  will  materially  improve  the  teitnre  of 
heavy  soils,  and  charred  vegetable  refuse  is  a  good  application  to  the 
soil  tot  all  finlt  trees.  Soils  that  have  long  been  under  vegetable 
coHnre  will  need  little  beyond  liming  and  an  addition  of  freeh  loam. 
Soil  ot  a  light  sandy  nature  shonld  be  Improved  by  adding  turfy  losm 
and  a  liberal  dressing  ot  weU-polrerlsed  clay,  applying  soma  well- 
decayed  ntannre  to  the  surface. 

Intending  planters  most  now  select  their  tress,  making  choice  of 
*noh  at  are  clean  and  healthy,  have  ihort-Jobited  well-ripened  wood, 
and  are  not  unduly  vigorous  or  weak.  The  bees  should  not  be  moved 
Cntil  most  of  the  leaves  have  fallen  ;  then  they  should  be  lifted  Care- 
fully, the  roots  being  protected  bj  careful  packing,  aad,  all  being  in 
readiness,  planting  should  be  done  as  soihi  as  they  come  to  hand, 
spreading  the  roots  carefully,  and  making  the  soil  firm  about  them. 
Water  must  not  be  given  unless  the  soil  be  dry,  and  to  retain  a  genial 
condition  of  the  soil  a  mulching  ot  partially  decayed  manure  may  be 


sx  the  roots. 


Ptacket  and  JVecteruMs. — Planting  trees  from  walls  or  honsas  against 
or  in  which  thsy  have  been  grown  and  trained  for  two  or  three  ysara 
and  have  beoome  well  furnished  must  be  attended  to  without  further 
delay,  especially  if  they  are  intended  to  be  labjected  to  forcing  from 
an  early  period  of  the  coming  leason.  If  the  trees  be  lifted  carefnUy, 
even  whilst  the  foliage  be  quite  green,  and  well  attended  to  in  shad- 
ing and  keeping  the  house  rather  close  for  a  short  time  when  the  sun 


b  powerful  or  the  ool^da  air  dry,  also  hsving  the  soU  In  a  midst  son' 
ditIon,tbe  roots  wUl  soon  bwiome  aeUve.  They  should  not,  however, 
be  started  so  esrly  as  trees  that  have  been  subjected  to  the  jHWoes*  In 
previous  years. 

The  border  for  Pesoh  trees  that  are  to  be  forced  early  should  be  lor 
the  most  part  inside  the  house,  though  there  Is  no  obisotton  to  tha 
roots  hsving  some  extent  of  run  in  an  ontride  border.  Fndt-tres 
bordera,  especially  those  for  trees  under  glass,  are  made  too  wide,  too 
deep,  and  too  rich,  being  out  of  all  proportion  to  the  wanta  of  the 
tiaea.  IE  the  root  space  ot  fruit  trees  wera  restricted  half,  and  in 
many  iustanoe*  two-thirds,  mnnh  would  be  aooomplished  towards  in- 
creased  fsrUlity  of  the  trees,  and  the  ne«l  tor  snmmer  pmidng,  to  ttj 
nothing  ot  root-pruning,  ccnsidenbly  lessened. 

A  Psach  border  in  the  first  iustanoe  should  not  be  wider  than  on*- 
third  the  height  or  breadth  of  the  trellis ;  BO  inches  is  a  suSoient 
depth,  e  or  B  inches  being  ooonpled  by  drainaRS,  and  the  rest  aoil^ 
strong  loam  of  a  calcareco*  or  marly  nature — plaoed  together  as 
firmly  ss  possible,  without  any  admixture  whatever.  If  light,  well- 
pulrerised  clay  or  marl  may  be  added  with  advantage,  and  if  the  soil 
be  devoid  of  calcareous  matter  one-sixth  of  old  mcrtai  rDbiusb  ot 
chalk  may  be  thoronghly  Incorporated.  The  border  must  have  proper 
drains  to  carry  oS  saperfiuons  water  passing  through  it.  In  plant- 
ing make  the  soil  firm  about  the  roots,  apply  water  thoronghly  to 
settle  the  soil  about  them,  and  mnloh  over  the  turfaoe  with  partially 
decayed  manure  about  8  Inches  in  depth,  For  very  early  fordng 
Alexander,  Hale'*  Early,  and  Bcyal  Oeo^  afford  a  good  suooession, 
and  are  reliable  sorts  ;  Lord  Haplsr  snd  Blruge  Nectarines  being  suit- 
able for  plactdng  in  the  same  house.  To  ripen  by  June  and  onwards 
in  succession  houses  Boyal  Qeo^e,  Orcsse  Iflgnonne,  Noblesse, 
Dymoud,  Bellegarde,  Barrington,  Stirling  Castle,  and  Late  Admirable 
an  the  best,  with  Keetarines  EIruge,  VIolette  HAtive,  Fine  Apple,  and 
Tiotoiia. 

Pinu.— Young  growing  plants  shonld  be  arranged  so  as  to  derive 
the  fullest  beneSt  from  bdu  heat,  and  as  this  diminishes  daring  the 
daytime  a  corresponding  diminution  of  temperature  should  take  place 
at  night,  and  gradually  until  it  reaches  the  ordinary  winter  minimum 
— vii.,  bb"  to  60*  at  night  and  65°  by  artifimal  means  in  the  daytime. 
Ventilate  freely  whenever  the  weather  is  favourable,  giving  particular 
attentioQ  to  watering,  discriminating  between  those  grown  or  plunged 
in  fennenUng  beds,  ss  such  afford  more  moisture  ta  the  i«ots  than 
plants  hare  in  shallow  beds  ot  plunging  material  heated  by  hot-water 
pipes ;  benoe  no  particular  time  can  be  given  tor  watering,  hnt  under 
all  conditions  a  weekly  examination  of  the  plants  should  be  made, 
and  whenever  water  la  needed  It  should  be  given  ccplonsly  at  about 
the  same  temperature  as  that  of  ttie  bed. 

Fruiting  plants  requires  night  temperature  of  70°, or  G° more  when 
the  weather  is  mild,  75°  artificially  by  day,  and  ranging  between  SV 
snd  !XI°  from  ecu  heat,  closing  at  86°,  maintaining  a  genial  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  by  sprinkling  the  pathways  as  they  beoome  dry, 
with  an  oocasionsl  syringing  over  the  plants  on  fine  aitamoons. 
Keep  the  bottom  heat  steady  at  85°  to  90°.  Do  not  overwatar  at  the 
roots,  as  this,  along  with  a  low  temperature,  tends  to  cause  a  serlon* 
delect  In  the  ripe  fmit — i.e.,  their  cutting  black  at  ths  centre. 

FLAST    S0UEI8. 

iSfoM.— Allamandas  intended  for  early  flowering,  and  conseqneaUy 
required  to  be  cut  back  and  started  early  in  the  year,  should  not 
recelre  more  water  than  will  prevent  tbem  flagging  excessively, 
withholding  it  to  such  an  extent  tt  to  check  growth  snd  insure  well* 
ripened  wood.  Keep  the  plant*  near  the  glass,  with  a  warm  dry 
atmosphere  ;  but  the  air  of  the  honaa  must  not  be  so  dry  as  to  injori- 
onsly  affect  others,  Ixoras  eapecially  being  affected  by  a  dry  oondition 
of  the  atmosphere. 

Large  specimen  Ixoras  may  now  be  cut  well  back  into  the  old 
wood,  and  U  infested  with  scale  or  mealy  bug  they  shoold  be  olsansed 
with  an  Insecticide,  repeating  the  operation  every  third  day  for  ten 
days  to  effeotnally  eradicate  the  pest*  before  the  plants  form  fresh 
growth,  which  would  be  likely  to  be  injured  by  an  insecticide  strong 
enough  to  kill  the  insccls.  An  opinion  prevails  that  when  once  mealy 
bug  has  seriously  infeated  store  plants  it  cannot  bs  eaterminatad ; 
bntsnch  is  a  mistake,  at  oontinuona  perseverance  and  oonsiderable 
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l&boor  will  acoomplish  it,  bat  the  haU-meaBore  attempts  at  cieansiiig 
ace  of  no  nee.  One  washing  does  good,  bat  it  is  effectual  or  otherwise 
aocording  to  its  thoroughness.  The  insects  most  not  only  be  reached 
on  the  most  exposed  parts  of  the  plants,  bnt  in  every  crack  and  in- 
eqoaUty  from  the  top  of  the  plants  down  to  their  roots.  A  simple 
dressing  will  not  effect  this,  bat  it  should  be  repeated  at  least  half  a 
dozen  times,  and  at  intervals  of  two  or  three  days.  Every  particle 
of  material  likely  to  harbour  the  pests  should  be  removed  from  the 
house;  the  woodwork,  Ac,  washed  three  times  with  petroleum  in 
solution  with  water  (as  used  by  Mr.  W.  Taylor  in  cleansing  vineries). 
During  the  next  two  months  is  the  best  time  to  destroy  mealy  bug. 

XJrceolina  aurea  is  now  throwing  up  its  flower  stems,  and  though 
it  flowers  without  the  leaves  it  must  not  ba  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
the  roots.  Its  fine  pendant  flowers—yellow,  with  green  tips — ^render 
it  very  attractive  and  acceptable  at  this  season.  Hippeastrum 
pardinum  is  also  flowering  freely,  and  needs  to  be  kept  moist  at  the 
roots. 
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THE  STEWABTON  HIVE. 

The  members  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  who  read 
the  article  on  this  subject  in  your  last  number,  must  have  been 
surprised  at  the  statement  made  by  Mr.  Pettigrew,  that  **  since 
the  retirement  of  the  *  Benfbswshirb  Bbe-keepeb'  no  one 
has  come  to  the  front  to  take  his  place  "  in  advocating  the  claims 
of  the  Stewarton  hive.  On  the  contraiy,  this  hive  formed  the 
subject  of  a  paper  and  a  very  full  discussion  not  long  since  at  one 
of  the  quarterly  meetings  of  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association ; 
and  the  Rev.  E.  Bartnim,  who  read  the  paper,  published  it  with 
additions  by  the  "Renfbewshibx  Bee-keepeb"  and  others, 
only  last  year.  His  little  work,  "  The  Stewarton,  The  Hive  of 
the  Busy  Man,"  has  had,  I  believe,  a  considerable  sale.  Messrs. 
L<Higman  are  the  publishers,  and  the  price  is  6<^. 

Mr.  Pettigrew  will  be  interested  to  learn  that  in  the  new  edition 
of  "  Modem  Bee-keeping,"  about  to  be  published  by  the  British 
Bee-keepers'  Association,  the  straw  skep,  in  all  probability,  will 
not  be  wholly  ignored,  as  the  Committee  will  be  asked  to  add  a 
chapter,  if  not  on  the  straw  skep,  at  all  events  on  sections  arranged 
on  the  top  of  straw  skeps.  As  many  skeps  cost  no  more  than 
\$.  6d,f  whereas  a  good  bar-frame  and  its  appendages  cannot  well 
be  obtained  nnder  something  like  7s.  6d,  or  10«.,  it  seems  very 
advisable  that  the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  should  at  aU 
events  recognise  the  skep,  and  by  means  of  sectional  supers  lead 
those  who  are  willing  to  aim  at  higher  things.  If  they  would  do 
this  they  would,  I  am  convinced,  conciliate  a  considerable  section 
of  the  bee-loving  public,  who  consider  that  the  bar-frame  hobby 
is  sometimes  driven  too  hard. — A  Membbb  of  the  Beitish 
Beb-keepebs*  Association. 


PBEPAfiING  BEES  FOB  WINTEB. 

Steby  bee-keeper  should  now  take  advantage  of  the  earliest 
opportunity  that  offers  to  prepare  his  bees  for  passing  the  long 
winter  months  in  comfort  and  safety.  At  the  risk  of  repeating 
advice  oftentimes  given  before,  we  would  endeavour  to  impress 
upon  our  readers  the  necessity  of  giving  great  attention  to  the 
proper  arrangements  of  the  exterior  and,  interior  of  their  hives 
whue  fine  weather  still  permits  such  attention  to  be  given.  Many 
bees  are  still  kept  in  the  straw  skep,  and,  compared  with  the 
wooden  bar-frame  hive  as  a  winter  domicile,  the  straw  skep 
requires  by  far  the  least  amount  of  trouble  bestowed  upon  it  to 
make  it  a  snag  and  healthy  winter  residence.  But  the  bar-fmme 
hive  has  so  many  other  advantages  over  the  straw  skep  that  we 
willingly  give  the  extra  labour  and  attention  reqaired  to  prepare 
it  for  the  winter.  Even  the  well-made  skep  ceases  to  be  a  healthy 
home  for  its  much-neglected  inmates  in  the  hands  of  the  careless 
bee-owner.  We  have  seen  straw  skeps  in  a  cottage  garden  left 
to  pass  the  winter  with  the  only  protection  a  decaying  sack  and 
broxen  milk-pan.  Bnt  let  us  hope  that  such  a  state  of  tilings 
will  soon  be  onknown,  now  that  so  many  are  competent  to  give 
kind  advice  to  the  thoughtless  or  ignorant 

In  preparing  bees  to  pass  the  winter  there  are  two  things  to 
attend  to :  First,  the  interior  preparation  of  the  hive ;  and 
seoondly,  the  exterior.  In  the  straw  skep  something  may  be  d(me 
as  to  the  interior  arrangement.  Stocks  that  have  shown  signs  of 
being  qneenless  shoold  be  examined  and  the  state  of  the  bees . 


ascertained.  Stocks  that  are  weak  in  nombers,  as  well  as  queenless 
stocks,  should  at  once  be  united  to  healthy  stocks  standing  nearest 
them.  If  the  hives  contain  sweet  young  combs  after  the  bees  are 
cast  out  they  should  be  well  wrapped  up  to  secure  them  from  mice 
and  moths,  and  utilised  the  following  year  for  hiving  swarms  into 
them.  If  left  as  they  were  both  the  weak  and  the  queenless  hives 
would  die  out  and  the  combs  become  a  prey  to  vermin,  or,  being 
attacked  by  stronger  colonies,  be  the  cause  of  mnch  commotion, 
and  perhaps  slaughter,  in  the  early  warm  days  of  spring.  Floor- 
boards should  be  scraped  and  placed  slanting  forwards,  so  that 
water  may  not  lodge  on  them.  If  the  bees  nave  not  sufficient 
food  to  carry  them  through  the  winter,  say  from  12  to  20  n>9. 
weight,  then  fbod  must  be  given  rapidly  and  by  night  by  means 
of  a  feeding-bottle  inverted  over  a  hole  cut  in  the  crown  of  the 
skep.  How  to  do  it  has  been  so  often  explained  that  we  feel  it 
a  trespass  on  time  and  space  to  repeat  directions ;  yet  we  are 
constantly  meeting  with  beginners  wno  ask  the  questions,  **  How 
is  the  syrup  to  be  made,  and  how  applied  7 "  Therefore  once 
more  we  will  ask  pardon  for  repeating  the  recipe. 

For  rapid  autumn  feeding  put  a  pint  of  water  to  S  lbs.  of  best 
loaf  sugar  and  a  tea-spoonral  of  salt.  When  boiling  take  off  the 
thick  scum  which  colleots  on  the  side  of  the  pan  furthest  from  the 
fire,  the  stew-pan  being  drawn  back  when  the  syrup  begins  to  boiL 
Add  a  table-spoonful  of  vinegar,  and  let  the  whole  simmer  for  ten 
minutes,  then  pour  it  off  into  a  jug  to  cooL 

To  feed  the  bees  with  this  syrup,  place  over  a  hole  in  the  crown 
of  the  skep  a  piece  of  tin  or  zinc  in  which  eight  or  twelve  holes  have 
been  pierced  with  the  point  of  a  small  French  wire  nail.  Do  not 
let  the  holes  be  large,  or  the  syrup  will  run  through  and  flood  the 
hive.  Fill  a  wide-moutiied  bottle  (a  pickle  bottle  will  answer  the 
purpose)  with  the  syrup;  have  a  piece  of  flat  zinc,  or,  better  still,  a 
child's  toy  dust-pan,  place  tins  on  the  top  of  the  bottle  filled  with 
syrup,  steadily  invert  the  bottle  and  dust-pan.  Now  place  the 
dust-pan  on  the  perforated  zinc  over  the  hive,  withdraw  the  pan, 
and  tile  botUe  of  syrup  is  in  position  for  the  bees  to  feed  firom. 
Take  great  care  that  the  zinc  over  the  feed-hole  is  perfectly  flat, 
and  that  the  83rrup  be  not  made  too  thin.  Over  the  bottle  place  an 
empty  skep  or  large  flower  pot,  and  over  this  a  pan  or  a  hackle  to 
shed  water.  As  soon  as  the  bees  have  increased  the  weight  of 
their  stores  to  that  advised  above  wrap  the  skep  up  warmly,  and 
disturb  no  more  until  tiie  following  February.  There  are  many 
ways  of  doing  this  which  will  suggest  themselves  to  bee-keepers  in 
various  forms.  Some  means  should  be  employed  to  prevent  the 
rain  and  snow  irom  drifting  against  the  skep.  Anything  waterproof 
gathered  at  the  top  and  bottom,  and  drawn  up  under  the  pan  and 
round  the  post  on  which  the  hive  stands,  leaving  an  entrance  in 
front  and  ample  ventilation  under  the  pan  above,  will  answer  the 
purpose.  This  latter  point  shoidd  ever  be  attended  to,  otherwise 
the  straw  of  the  skep  will  become  a  sodden  mass,  and  the  bees 
killed  by  too  much  kmdness  (F).  Entrances  should  be  narrowed ; 
half  an  inch  long  and  a  quarter  inch  high  is  ample  space  for  a 
winter  entry. 

Now  we  come  to  bar-frame  hives.  Wlien  properly  constructed 
these  may  be  made  as  snug  and  as  healthy  for  the  bees  during 
winter  as  the  warm  skep.  The  interior  arrangement  shall  first  be 
attended  to.  The  space  occupied  by  the  bees  for  wintering  should 
be  much  contracted.  For  a  strong  stock  five  or  six  combs  at  the 
most  will  be  sufficient  to  leave,  placing  those  with  most  honey  on 
the  outside  of  the  allotted  space  at  each  end,  and  giving  the  more 
empty  combs  to  the  centre,  that  the  bees  may  not  have  to  cluster 
on  cold  honey,  but  be  able  to  creep  into  the  emptv  cells,  and  thus 
only  have  their  cluster  divided  by  the  thin  waxen  bases  of  the  cells. 
Winter  passages  ^ould  be  maae  through  all  the  combs ;  a  small 
tube  of  tin  or  zinc  will  cut  these  out  neatiy.  Hives  should  always 
be  made  sufficientiy  long  to  allow  of  the  use  of  two  dummies 
either  in  winter  or  summer.  AU  our  hives  are  so  made,  and  as  far 
back  as  the  year  1875  we  tried  the  experiment  of  working  such  a 
hive,  using  a  perforated  zinc  divider  in  summer  for  working 
sections  on  either  side  the  brood  nest.  These  moveable  dummies 
should  x^w  be  drawn  up  close  to  the  outer  combs  at  both  ends,  and 
the  spaces  between  them  and  the  hive  walls  packed  with  dried 
sphagnum  moss,  chaff,  or  any  other  warm  materiaL 

The  same  system  regarding  queenless  and  weak  stocks  should  be 
carried  out  as  with  skeps.  Some  hives  will  have  more  honey  than 
they  need,  and  others  will  have  too  littie.  We  need  not  feed  in 
the  case  of  bar-frame  hives  when  this  happens,  but  take  from  the 
stronger  and  give  to  the  weaker,  only  allowing  to  either  sufficient 
to  last  until  spring,  and  carefully  keeping  the  other  combs  for 
expansion  of  the  hives  as  breeding  advances.  Entrances,  as  with 
skeps,  should  be  narrowed,  and  all  made  snug  over  the  frames ',  a 
piece  of  ticking  or  canvas  first,  then  either  three  or  four  squares  of 
flMuiel,  or,  better  still,  a  quilt  made  of  any  coarse  stuff  and  filled 
with  moss  or  chaff,  leaving  a  hole  in  the  centre  to  correspond  with 
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the  feeding  hole  oyer  the  cliuter.  When  not  required  for  feeding 
this  central  hole  should  he  covered  with  a  separate  pad.  It  is 
hotter  not  to  place  too  much  covering  ahoye  the  frames — sufficient 
to  keep  the  hees  dry  and  warm,  hut  not  so  much  that  evaporation  is 
stopped.  It  is  the  accumulation  of  noxious  vapours  in  the  hody  of 
the  hive  that  causes  so  many  diseases  that  bees  are  heirs  to.  This 
moisture  must  be  allowed  to  pass  away  first  through  the  quilt,  and 
then  into  the  outer  air  through  holes  covered  with  perforated  sine 
made  under  the  eaves  of  the  roof.  Care,  therefore,  should  he  taken 
to  make  the  roo&  sufficiently  high  to  leave  a  space  aboye  the  quilts. 
On  no  account  should  the  roof  rest  on  the  latter. 

If  these  directions  he  carried  out  no  amount  of  cold  or  wet 
weather  will  hurt  the  hees ;  and  providing  they  have  been  put  up 
with  plenty  of  young  bees,  which  is  a  ^eat  desideratum,  they  will 
come  out  strong  and  well  in  the  spring,  when  we  will  all  look 
forward  to  a  more  propitious  summer  and  a  more  profitable  autumn 
than  those  whicJbi  have  passed  away. — ^P.  H*  P. 
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(TOCOBRESPONDENTS.) 


All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  '* 
or  to  "The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 
Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Books  (C7.  L.  P.).— Ova  "  Garden  Mannal "  eontains  Botmd  and  reliable  In- 
formation on  the  kitchen,  flower,  and  fmit  garden,  and  the  best  evidenoe  of  its 
naefalnesB  and  acceptability  is  ite  large  and  constant  Bale,  opwards  of  thirty- 
six  thoosand  copies  having  been  disposed  of.    The  price  13  U.  6<f .,  post  tree  U.  9d. 

Early  Alfred  Peach  (/*.  C.).— We  are  much  obliged  to  yon  for  your 
reminder,  also  for  yoar  notes.  We  have,  howeyer,  inTesti^ted  the  subject,  and 
find  It  is  only  occasionally  that  the  leaves  have  glands ;  these  when  they  are 
produced  are  round,  bnt  usually  the  leaves  of  this  variety,  are  however,  glandlees. 

Landlord  and  Tenant  (/.  C.  <9.).— We  do  not  know  of  a  previous  case  of 
the  precise  nature  of  the  one  to  which  yon  allude,  nor  is  it  possible  for  us  to 
comprehend  the  case  sattsfsctorily  from  the  letter  before  us.  Our  view  is  that 
the  tenant,  after  receiving  the  proper  notice  to  quit,  must  relinqnish  his  holding, 
and  cannot  claim  any  compensation.  The  question  is  one  that  can  only  bis 
properly  dealt  with  by  a  solicitor. 

Inomstatlon  on  Flower  Pots  (i?.  Z>.).~The  white  incrustation  to 
which  you  refer  is  incident  to  the  material  of  which  the  pots  were  made,  and, 
as  you  say,  cannot  be  removed  by  washing.  It  is  carbonate  of  lime.  Ton  may 
cover  it  with  paint,  but,  so  far  as  we  know,  cannot  remove  it.  The  best  course 
to  pursue  is  to  procure  pots  from  a  source  where  there  is  not  so  much  lime  in 
the  clay  of  which  they  are  manufactured. 

Renovating  Vines  (A.  Z.).— An  excellent  method,  and  one  which  proved 
highly  successful,  of  "  refreshing"  a  Vine  border  was  described  on  page  821  last 
WMk.  If  the  same  practioe  is  not  applicable  in  your  case  we  will  readily  give 
yon  the  best  advice  we  can,  if  yon  will  supply  us  with  partlonlars  of  the  age  of 
your  Vines  and  the  sise,  character,  and  position  of  the  borders.  At  present  you 
afford  us  no  data  for  answering  your  inquiry  satisfactorily. 

Lifting  Fruit  Trees  (A.  &).— The  time  for  lifting  and  adding  fresh  soil 
can  only  be  determined  t^  the  condition  of  the  trees.  When  trees  make  luxu- 
riant growth  and  have  little  disposition  to  form  fruit  buds  the  roots  axe  usually 
correspondingly  strong  and  fibreleas,  and  taking  up  and  replanting  such  trees, 
adding  fresh  soil,  and  making  it  firm  round  the  roots,  would  result  In  the  pro- 
duction of  a  network  of  fibres  near  the  surface,  and  the  succeeding  growth  will 
be  shorter-jointed,  healthy,  firm,  and  fruitful.  Old  trees  that  do  not  make  suffi- 
cient growth  through  soil-exhausUon  are  similarly  benefited  by  removing  the 
old  soil  and  applying  fresh  of  a  fertile  character.  The  cultivator  to  whom  you 
refer  (Mr.  Young)  has  had  great  success  in  renovating  fruit  trees,  and  has 
grown  some  of  the  finest  fruit  in  the  kingdom. 

Liming  a  Garden  (Idem). — So  far  as  we  understand  the  condition  of  the 
soil  we  believe  a  dressing  of  lime  would  be  of  much  greater  advantage  than  a 
farther  applicatdon  of  manure,  bnt  a  mere  dusting  will  be  of  no  use — at  the  least 
half  a  bushel  should  be  applied  to  each  rod  of  30^  squiure  yards ;  indeed  you  may 
with  advantage  apply  8  bushels  to  the  extent  of  g^round  vou  name.  The  lime 
should  be  obtained  in  lumps  fresh  from  the  kiln,  placed  m  heaps,  and  covered 


With  soil  as  if  covering  Potatoes.  In  a  few  days  the  lime  will  swell  and  fall ;  it 
should  then  be  spread  and  forked  into  the  land,  not,  however,  covering  it  deeplr. 
It  is  an  excellent  plan  to  dig  the  ground  roughly  in  the  aatamn*  and  to  apptj 
the  lime  and  fork  it  In  in  early  spring. 

Aranoarla  Unhealthj  (^yIe«more)<— We  have  seen  many  such  fnstanoes 
as  the  one  yon  bring  to  our  notice,  and  in  almost  every  case  where  injury  has 
not  been  caused  by  froet  the  degeneration  of  the  specimens  has  been  dns  to  soil- 
exhaustion.  The  remedy  is  to  remove  the  old  soil  down  to  the  roots  and  beyond 
them,  and  if  these  are  in  a  medium  almost  as  dry  as  dust  to  apply  pure  water 
copiously,  following  a  day  or  two  afterwards  with  liquid  manme.  Aftertoe 
soU  has  been  rendered  sxdfllclently  moist  cover  the  roots  with  fresh  compost* 
torfy  loam,  wood  ashes,  and  decayed  vegetable  matter  in  equal  parts,  and  snr^ 
the  Whole  with  manure.  We  have  seen  numy  specimens  invigorated  by  thia 
practice,  and  you  cannot  too  soon  apply  the  same  remedy.  In  some  cases  the 
decay  of  the  branches  results  from  the  roots  having  penetrated  stagnant  Mll» 
and  in  this  case  drainage  must  be  afforded  as  well  as  top-dressing. 

Cropping  Land  (/*.).•— If  you  have  had  no  experience  in  the  work  to  wbSoli 
you  allude  you  may  be  easUy  led  astray  by  merely  working  from  books.  •  What 
crops  to  grow"  depends  entirely  on  the  demand  for  produce.  The  most 
practical  reply  we  can  give  is  to  suggest  to  you  the  advisability  of  securing  the 
services  of  an  industrious  man  who  has  had  experience  in  growing  farm  and 
gaiden  crops  fbr  market,  this  being  the  only  trustworthy  plan  for  secnriog 
satisfactory  results.  Much  money  has  been  lost  and  dlsappototinent  caused  by 
persons  working  l^  books  alone,  as  none  of  them  can  compensate  for  the  absence 
of  experience  in  the  work  in  question.  You  may  clean  your  Canot  seed  by  run- 
bing  it  Uirough  sieves. 

Pears  UnsatUfaotorj  (atouoesterMre),—U  the  varieties  «e  8^*^ 
the  trees  not  old  and  worn-out  they  can  without  doubt  be  greatly  improved  py 
remoring  the  old  soil  from  the  roots,  adding  fresh  loam  and  wood  ashes  if  pr^ 
curable,  and  surfacing  with  rich  manure.  This  would  induce  the  qnissiom  ot 
fibrous  roots  near  the  surface,  and  the  good  food  they  would  absorb  would  result 
in  healthier  growth  and  finer  fruit.  In  all  probability  many  of  the  old  ^urs 
would  also  need  removal,  and  the  trees  cleansed  from  any  moss  that  may  have 
grown  on  the  branches  by  applications  of  lime,  applied  in  the  form  of  pauit»  and 
the  colour  toned  with  soot.  Not  knowing  the  precise  condition  of  the  trees  we 
are  unable  to  give  the  requisite  details  of  management.  Cannot  yon  induce  a 
good  gardener  in  your  district  to  inspect  them  and  give  you  advice  on  the 
subject  of  their  renovation  7  If  you  can  do  this  we  think  It  advisably  as  you 
cannot  make  the  exact  state  of  the  trees  clear  to  us. 

Celery  Fly  (/dm).— The  maggots  may  be  prevented  by  dilute  applicatioDa 
of  petroleum  or  frequent  dustings  of  soot  in  the  summer  at  the  time  the  fly 
(Tephrites  onopordinis)  usually  deposits  eggs  on  the  leaves.  The  only  method  of 
destroying  the  maggot  when  it  exists  is  to  crush  the  affected  leaves  with  the 
fingers,  removing  the  worst  portions  and  burning  them;  this  will  limit  the 
attacks  of  the  enemy  next  year.  Some  small  works  such  as  you  appear  to  xequiia 
are  published  at  170,  Strand,  and  can  bo  had  through  a  local  bookseller. 

Heating  Unsatisfactory  {A.  £.  2?.).— Had  you  sent  a  sketch  showing 
the  connection  of  the  pipes  with  tbe  boiler  and  their  arrangement,  we  might 
possibly  have  found  some  error  causing  defective  drculatloni  If  there  has  been 
no  mistake  in  the  setUng  of  the  boiler  and  disposIUon  of  the  pipes,  we  are  unaUe 
to  suggest  a  remedy  other  than  that  of  more  steady  firing.    If  yon  can  get  we 

Eipes  sufficiently  hot  without  boiling  the  water  violently,  why  fire  so  hard  ? 
t  you  cannot  so  heat  the  pipes,  then  proper  provision  is  not  made  for  heating 
the  house  satisfactorily.  If  you  can  supply  us  with  fuller  particulars,  supplying 
the  requisite  data  for  our  comprehending  the  matter,  we  will  give  tbe  subject 
further  consideration. 

Spergala  i>illflBra  aurea  (W.  J7.).— This  is  a  pretty  phmt  for  carpet 
bedding,  and  is  hardy  or  nearly  so.  Planta  may  be  wintered  in  pans  or  bone 
placed  near  the  glass  in  a  light  frame  from  which  frost  Is  just  excluded,  venti- 
lating freely  during  all  favourable  weather,  occasionally  removing  the  Ugbts ; 
or  they  may  be  placed  on  a  shelf  of  a  cool  greenhouse.  Unobstructed  light  is, 
however,  essential,  or  the  plants  will  become  drawn  and  worthless.  The  Specgola 
belongs  to  the  family  Ulecebraoess,  being  related  to  the  Hemiaria  glabra,  also 
used  in  carpet  bedding. 

Insects  on  Potatoes  (Farnham^.—We  wish  our  oomspondenta  genaraDy 
showed  as  much  care  in  packing  specimens  sent  us  as  you  have  exhibited  with 
your  insects.  The  species  is  a  Myriapod,  named  Polydesmns  oomplanatos,  not 
unusually  found  eating  Potatoes,  Carrots,  and  Onions,  as  noted  bj  you,  alao 
Anemones  and  Pansies.  Probably  the  moist  summer  has  favoured  the  increase 
of  this  and  other  Myriapods.  We  have  recently  recommended  for  destroying 
these  a  soluUon  of  softsoap  with  paraffin.  This,  however,  cannot  always  be  con- 
veniently appUed,  especially  on  an  extensive  scale.  Soot  and  Ume  are  POpoJ*' 
remedies  amongst  some  gardeners.  But  these  creatures  are  admitted  to  be 
difficult  to  deal  with  without  hurting  the  plants. 

CateriiiUars  Destroying  Cabbages  CMrt.  St,  JoAa).— The  spedmoi 
sent  is  a  caterpillar  of  Tryphssna  pronubo,  the  great  yellow  underwlng  moth, 
about  half-grown.  Caterpillars  of  this  species  feed  upon  the  roots  and  under- 
ground  stems  of  many  plants  in  the  kitchen  garden,  being  discoverable  from 
August  until  May.  They  become  more  or  less  torpid  during  winter.  It  has 
been  recommended  to  hunt  down  the  moth  in  its  season— viz.,  July  and  August, 
as  it  moves  sluggishly  by  day,  and  is  conspicuous  owing  to  its  yellow  ■  nnd«r 
wings."  Frequently  it  files  to  the  lights  in  houses  or  public  buildings.  Amongst 
the  Cabbage  rows,  where  the  insect  is  known  or  suspected  to  be  doing  mischief, 
the  application  of  soot  to  the  roots  well  dug  in  has  been  of  proved  utility. 
Some  advise  the  careful  application  of  gaslime  which  has  been  kept  for  a  time : 
but  probably  the  best  application  at  the  present  time  would  be  a  solution  of 
petroleum,  half  a  fiuid  ounce  of  the  oil  being  dissolved  in  a  gallon  of  weak  soap- 
suds, a  Uttle  of  this  being  poured  round  the  pUnts ;  it  will  not  injure  them 
provided  they  are  established.  Phmts  that  are  being  planted  should  have  their 
roots  immersed  in  a  puddle  of  soot  and  soil  in  equal  quantities  before  insertion. 

Planting  Vines  (  W.  <7.).— The  right  time  for  planting  Vines  in  an  outside 
border  is  In  the  spring  after  the  Vines  have  fairly  commenced  growth,  great 
care  to  be  exercised  in  not  injuring  them.  The  roots  also  require  care,  and 
must  not  be  dried  by  exposure.  They  should  be  spread  out  straight  from  tbe 
stem,  covered  quickly,  watered  with  warm  water,  and  mulched  with  Utter.  A 
rather  low  temperature  should  be  maintained  in  the  house  until  freah  roots  are 
produced,  W°  by  fire  heat  being  ample.  We  do  not  know  whether  you  are 
aware  of  the  fact  that  it  is  of  little  use  planting  young  Vines  in  old  borders— 
that  is,  without  making  stations  of  fresh  soil.  There  is  no  better  Muscat  than 
the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  unless  you  are  a  skilled  cultivator  you  will  poesibly 
not  have  highly  finished  frait  for  exhibition  in  July.  If  you  want  Grapes  next 
year  you  should  get  additional  Vines,  and  either  fruit  them  In  pots  or  planted 
ont»  as  it  would  be  very  unwise  to  crop  the  newly  planted  Vines  that  are  in. 
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POULTRY   AND   PIOEOH   CHRONICLE. 

SEED  CORN  FOB  AUTUMN  SOWING. 
(  Omttniied  from  pag»  SiS.) 

In  again  aUnding  to  the  sorts  of  Wheat  we  do  not  intend  to 
lemark  upon  erery  one  in  om  tor  growUi  in  &U  dittricts,  for 
many  vuietiei  an  lecognised  onlr  hj  a  local  or  pioTuicial  cog- 
nomen. We  bare,  liowerer,  jet  to  notice  certain  varletieg  which 
are  highly  approved  by  some  of  the  meat  practical  and  ex- 
perienced farmers,  and  altboagh  a  statement  of  their  snccessfnl 
growth  mnst  be  estimated  aa  Taloable,  jet  it  is  freqacntl;  the 
resnlt  ot  exceptional  circtunstanoes,  so  that  it  is  foimd  extremely 
difficult  to  say  which  is  really  the  l>ert  unless  proved  by  experi- 
ment under  tbe  GnperriBlon  of  tbe  home  fanner  himself.  The 
success  which  certain  sorts  may  have  attained  in  some  localities 
is  often  tbe  result  ot  influence  ot  soil,  climate,  or  cultiraUon,  tlie 
extent  of  which  cannot  easily  be  ascertained.  It  is,  therefore, 
Tciy  desirable  that  in  the  catalogues  of  seed-corn  merchants, 
wherein  the  names  of  saccesstol  growers  of  certain  cereals  are 
given,  that  not  only  the  name  ot  the  farms  should  be  stated  but 
the  county  also,  because  it  is  generally  understood  what  are  the 
climatic  characteristics  of  certain  coimties  or  districU  throughoat 
the  kingdom. 

Still  referring  to  white  Wbeat^  we  most  name  a  very  valuable 
white  variety  commonly  gi«wn  in  the  home  and  soathem  counties 
upon  gravel  or  sandy  aoils  called  "Trump,"  and  we  recollect 
perfectly  the  admirable  samples  which  obtained  the  prises  at 
Onildford  market  in  Surrey  some  twen^-flve  years  ago ;  it  was 
at  that  time  a  special  favonrite  and  esteemed  as  Bne  millers' 
Wheat,  tbe  growth  bung  also  in  tbe  interest  of  the  farmer,  doing 
well  aa  it  does  on  po<»  land,  espedalt;  when  sown  out  of  Clover 
lea,  because  it  is  sure  to  tiller  well  in  the  case  of  loss  of  plant  in 
an  advene  winter.  Hunter's  White  and  Hertfordshire  White  are 
two  very  useful  sorts  of  Wheat,  but  require  warm  soils,  liberal 
cultivation  and  manuring,  and  are,  strictly  speaking,  fairly 
adapted  tor  enclosed  and  sheltered  districts.  They,  however, 
as  we  have  found  them,  are  apt  to  grow  unevenly  at  head,  which 
aSects  the  yield  injurionsly  as  compared  with  some  of  our  more 
recently  introduced  sorts,  such  as  Ohampion  White  and  Imperial 
White  Velvet  Chaff.  We  have  several  white  bearded  sorts  now 
offered,  called  Sheriff's,  Pringle's,  ice.,  ot  very  good  milleia' 
qnali^,  and  they  are  well  suited  for  growth  in  exposed  districtji, 
for  they  do  not  easily  shed  the  grain  under  the  inQceuce  of  hi^h 
winds,  and  will  frequently  answer  best  for  late  sowing  or  in  early 
spring,  as  they  are  extremely  hardy.  Hallett's  Pedigree  White 
is  ot  high  reputation,  especially  as  to  cropping,  because  It  re- 
presents the  system  by  which  it  was  prodaeed — namely,  from  the 
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Belection  of  the  longest  and  most  prodnctlTe  eara.  We  most  not, 
boweTer,  be  led  away  by  the  origin,  for  frequently  Bamples  are 
offered  for  seed  without  selection  or  care  having  been  taken  to 
prevent  the  mixture  with  other  sorts,  which  is  certainly  of  the 
highest  importance,  especially  when  we  know  that  some  dealers 
in  seed-corn  never  attempt  anything  beyond  selling  what  they 
bny.  That  style  of  business  is,  however,  fast  declining,  to 
make  room,  let  ns  hope,  for  those  intelligent  and  enterprising 
men  who  offer  nothing  to  onr  notice  except  it  has  been  grown 
and  selected  under  their  own  care,  and  we  seriously  advise  the 
home  farmer  to  accept  the  latter  style  of  business  only,  as  likely 
to  yield  satisfactory  results. 

We  must  now  make  one  more  reference  to  a  sort  of  white 
Wheat  called  *<  Talavera,"  as  being  especially  adapted  for  spring 
sowing,  for  when  the  season  and  harvest  are  favourable  it  is  some- 
times equal  in  quality  and  millers'  value  to  the  best  Dantzic 
Wheat.  It  is  said  to  be  suitable  when  spring-sown  for  warm 
climates  and  light  soils ;  but  this  is  only  correct  when  the  climate 
is  moist  as  well  as  warm,  for  in  the  western  counties  and  parts 
of  Scotland  the  climate  is  much  more  favourable  to  the  growth 
of  spring-sown  Wheat  than  the  eastern  and  south-eastern  coun- 
ties, in  which  it  is  an  uncertain  produce  owing  to  the  dry  cold 
springs  and  often  drought  in  summer,  especially  on  all  light  soils. 
Before  leaving  the  consideration  of  white  Wheat,  the  question  of 
straw  grown  per  acre  ia  now  a  matter  of  far  more  importance 
than  it  has  been  at  any  former  period.  Although  red  Wheat  is 
said  generally  to  produce  more  straw  than  white  Wheat  under 
the  like  treatment,  yet  it  must  be  remembered  that  latterly  our 
best  selected  white  Wheats,  such  as  Champion  and  Imperial, 
frequently  produce  from  8  to  10  cwt.  more  straw  per  acre  than 
many  other  sorts,  and  of  more  value  per  cwt.,  especially  in  the 
cattle-grazing  and  dairy  districts  of  tiie  idngdom. 

The  advantage  of  growing  red  Wheat  next  deserves  con- 
sideration, for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  growth  of  red 
Wheat  is  not  confined  within  su<di  narrow  boundaries  as  the 
white,  which  can  only  be  grown  with  success  where  the  climate 
is  favourable,  whereas  certain  varieties  of  red  Wheat  can  be 
grown  wherever  the  growth  of  Wheat  is  possible.  Probably  we 
have  no  variety  of  Wheat  yielding  red  grain  which  is  so  generally 
esteemed  by  fanners  as  the  Bed  Nursery,  if  we  consider  the  sorts 
of  soil  upon  which  it  will  flourish,  and  also  further  consider  the 
preparation  and  cultivation  of  the  land  also.  It  is  not  only  im- 
portant that  this  Wheat  is  excellent  for  the  miller,  but  that  it 
will  likewise  maintain  a  plant  with  greater  regularity  under 
adverse  circumstances  than  any  other  variety,  and  yield  a  full 
crop  of  grain  upon  the  poorest  hill  farms,  both  on  chalk  and  lime- 
stone soils.  This  Wheat  is  often,  especially  on  some  soils  under 
a  fallow  or  green  crop  preparation,  more  likely  to  be  laid  or 
lodged  than  some  other  soits,  being  weaker  in  the  straw  under 
high  cultivation,  but  nevertheless  it  usually  fills  the  bushel  well 
at  threshing  time.  We  must  not  forget,  however,  the  celebrated 
Gk>lden  Drop  Wheat,  to  which  farmers  in  general  are  much 
attached,  especially  under  moderate  cultivation,  for  it  yields  a 
long  strong  straw,  stands  well,  and  yields  well,  and  is  a  grain  of 
great  importance  to  the  miller,  because  the  grain  is  strong  and 
heavy  wnen  well  harvested,  and  vidaed  for  admixture  in  grinding 
with  the  weaker  sorts  or  with  foreign  Wheat.  Another  good 
sort  of  red  Wheat  called  Browick  is  alio  patronised  by  some 
farmers,  and  la  so  much  like  Golden  Drop  that  it  is  entitled  to  the 
description  just  given  of  that  sort.  Bed  Lammas  is  a  very  old 
variety  which  we  grew  more  than  fifty  years  ago,  and  found  it 
specially  adapted  for  the  thin  soils  on  chalk  and  limestcne.  It 
yields  fairly  well,  and  the  grain  is  strong  but  tfain  in  the  bran ; 
the  straw  is  long,  but  not  strong,  and  rudily  goes  down  under 
high  cultivation.  Scholey's  Square  Head  is  an  inferior  light- 
weighing  variety,  and  we  cannot  recommenit  it  in  the  face  of  the 
red  Wheats  we  have  named.  Professor  Buckman's  experiment 
in  1881  is  an  apt  illustration  of  its  use  and  value  in  comparison 
with  some  other  sorts,  being  as  follows  in  produce : — "  Oakshott's 
Champion  White,  ten  sacks  per  acre ;  ^holey's  Square  Head, 
six  sacks  per  acre."  As  far  as  our  experience  goes  this  statement 
represents  completely  our  estimate  of  the  latter  variet^f.  April 
or  Bearded — This  is  red  Wheat  strong  in  colour,  and  weighs  well 
if  i)roperly  harvested.  There  is  a  peculiarity  about  this  variety 
which  we  find  in  no  other,  because  it  will  beair  later  sowing,  and 
is  adapted  in  preference  for  growth  upon  newly  broken-up  soils 
out  of  woodland  or  inferior  pasture.  We  have  sown  it  in  April 
on  poor  soils  such  as  peat  ana  sour  woodlands,  pruducing  as  much 
straw  as  it  is  possible  to  grow ;  and  for  sowing  the  first  year  upon 
newly  broken  land  no  cereal  can  equal  it  in  value  for  that  pur- 
pose— in  fact  no  other  cereal  wUl  produce  a  profitable  crop  until 
the  land  has  been  chalked,  limed,  or  marled. 

Such  cereals  as  are  commonly  grown  for  fodder  or  mixed  with 


fodder  crops  may  be  now  discussed,  taking  Bye  first  There  are 
two  sorts— The  Oiant  or  St  John's  Day,  and  the  ordinary  sort 
usually  grown  for  folding-off  with  sheep.  The  ordinary  sort  is  the 
best,  because  the  most  hardy.  The  St  John's  Day  Bye  is,  however, 
a  better  and  heavier  grain,  and  if  the  winter  proves  mild  will  yield 
a  heavy  crop  of  fodder  at  the  earliest  penod,  and  is  now  very 
valaable  for  all  purposes  where  the  best  straw  is  required.  Winter 
Barley  is  of  two  sorts,  called  Bere  and  Bigg.  The  former  is  a  white 
grain,  the  latter  is  blade  The  former  is  well  adapted  for  mixture 
with  Vetches  to  protect  them  in  winter  and  hold  them  up  in  the 
spring.  The  latter  is  the  earliest  winter  cereal  we  know,  and 
has  a  strong  broad  flag,  which  makes  it  specially  adapted  for  mix- 
ing with  the  small  early  winter  Vetches.  Winter  or  Tawney  Oats 
have  also  a  value  for  growths  as  fodder  or  mixing  with  green 
crops.  All  these  fodder  cereals,  although  they  vary  somewhat  in 
their  habit  of  growth,  are  more  or  less  valuable  to  ripen  as  a  sale 
crop,  especially  in  consequence  of  the  land  being  available  after 
harvest  for  root  crops  of  various  kinds.  After  the  removal  of  the 
cereal  crop  the  securing  of  both  grain  and  straw  (the  latter  being 
very  valuable)  in  first-rate  condition  being  almost  a  certainty  even 
in  our  uncertain  climate. 

We  must  now  refer  to  the  seed  of  leguminous  plants,  such  as 
winter  Beans  and  winter  Vetches.  The  home  farmer  should  con- 
sider the  advantage  of  sowing  the  Improved  Winter  Beans  of  a 
selected  variety  in  comparison  with  the  wdinary  samples  cm  the 
market,  in  which  it  has  been  often  found  that  the  common  Horse 
Bean  has  become  mixed,  which  may  not,  however,  be  always  de- 
tected until  the  winter  frosts  have  destroyed  a  portion  of  the 
plant,  entailing  great  loss  as  well  as  disappointment  The  Im- 
proved Winter  Bean,  when  true,  will  endure  any  adverse  weather 
in  this  kingdom.  It  is  in  this  respect  of  great  consequence,  for 
although  our  midland,  western,  and  northern  districts  are  favour- 
able to  the  growth  of  spring  Beans,  yet  the  mixed  soils  situated 
in  our  southern  and  south-eastern  counties  are  more  uncertain  in 
the  produce  of  spring  Beans  :  hence  the  value  of  the  winter  variety, 
for  these  wiU  genendly  succeed  where  the  spring  Bean  would  fail 
through  the  d^erence  of  climate.  It  is  a  matter  of  great  conse- 
quence that  the  Bean  as  a  fallow  crop  should  succeed,  in  order 
tnat  the  great  expense  of  a  long  fallow  may  be  avoided.  The 
same  or  similar  advantaees  are  to  be  derived  in  the  case  of  winter 
Vetches,  which,  as  a  fallow  crop,  are  correctly  estimated  by  those 
agriculturists  who  maintain  a  large  summer  flock  upon  strong 
land,  where  it  is  impossible  to  carry  out  a  system  of  sheep-feeding 
on  arable  land  in  the  winter  months ;  and  as  winter  Vetches  fre- 
quently UM  in  consequence  of  the  seed  being  mixed,  it  becomes 
extremely  desirable  that  the  seed  should  be  obtained  from  persons 
who  are  responsible  for  its  purity  through  selection. 

WOBE  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Soru  Labour. — ^Kuch  of  this  work  is  reouired  at  this  time  of  year, 
especially  where  land  is  fanned  under  tne  Norfolk  or  fouiMWurse 
rotation  of  creppine,  for  the  Wheat  being  all  sown  out  of  Clover 
or  grass  lea,  the  wnole  of  the  land  intended  for  Wheat  has  to  be 
manared  from  the  farmyard  or  boxes.  At  this  time  it  is,  however,  a 
good  plan  to  anticipate  this  extra  work  to  some  extent,  by  manuring 
the  Clover  seeds  in  the  first  winter  or  early  spring,  as  it  makes  use 
of  the  manure  whilst  it  is  fresh  and  strong,  and  at  the  same  time 
equalises  the  horse  labour  of  the  year,  and  reduces  pressure  at  certain 
periods  of  the  year.  In  ploughing  and  pressing  Clover  leas  drilling 
IS  best  aocomplished  by  the  press  drill,  which  deposits  the  seed  in 
the  grooves  formed  by  the  rings  of  the  presser,  or,  as  weeds  seldom 
injure  Wheat  sown  after  Clover  lea^  the  seed  may  be  well  sown  broad- 
cast, and  the  greater  portion  of  which  will  then  fall  into  the  presser 
grooves,  and  will  surely  be  buried  a  good  depth  and  be  more  likely  to 
secure  a  regular  plant.  We,  however,  object  to  working  down  the 
lea  ground  and  then  drilling  the  seed  with  the  ordinary  drill,  for  in 
that  case  the  seed  is  never  buried  deep  enough  to  give  the  plant  a 
firm  hold  on  the  soil.  Besides  which,  it  is  more  subject  to  the  attacks 
of  wireworms  and  other  insects,  and  when  severe  frost  occurs  the 
rootlets  of  the  plants  are  more  exposed  and  injured  than  when  the 
seed  is  put  in  with  the  press  drill  or  sown  after  the  presser,  in 
which  case  less  seed  is  also  required.  Fallowed  land,  or  land  after 
fallow  crops  intended  for  Wheat,  and  where  the  land  lies  flat  and 
cold,  should  now  be  ridge-plongned,  and  if  the  land  is  very  diy  it 
may  with  advantage  be  treated  in  the  same  way  as  recommended  for 
the  Clover  lea  ground :  for  unless  the  land  is  close  and  heavy  after 
the  autumn  rains  it  will  be  sure  to  shrink,  and  the  plants  in  the  next 
month  of  May  will  frequently  become  root-fallen  and  the  crop  lodged 
or  laid.  But  under  any  cireumstances  the  fallow  preparetion  alwavs 
enoonreges  the  growth  in  the  spring  of  those  weeds  which  are  indi- 
genous to  the  soil  and  hurtful  to  the  Wheat  crop.  It  is,  therefore, 
necessary,  whether  the  seed  is  deposited  by  the  press  drill  or  ordinary 
drill,  that  it  should  be  done  at  from  10  to  12  inches  apart  between  the 
rows.  We  view  this  as  the  only  way  for  the  home  farmer  to  be 
master  of  the  position,  for  weeds  are  sure  to  occur,  and  besides  which, 
on  strong  soils  the  Wheat  plant  will  often  look  yellow  and  sickly  at 
the  end  of  the  month  of  April.    In  either  case,  if  the  Wheat  land 
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cannot  be  hone-hoed  and  hand-hoed  between  the  drills,  the  crop  will 
be  injured  past  reooyeir,  the  effect  of  hoeing  being  not  only  to 
destroy  the  weeds,  bnt  also  to  break  np  the  dose  cold  snifaoe  of  the 
land  to  eive  renewed  life  and  growth  to  the  Wheat  plants,  without 
which  tne  application  of  nitrate  of  soda  will  only  make  the  weeds 
grow  and  stine  the  Wheat  plants.  If  the  seed  time  should  be  delayed 
let  it  be  npon  the  Glover  lea  ground,  as  the  first  fortnight  in  the 
month  of  NoTcmber  on  warm  soils  is  quite  toon  enough.  Lifting 
the  Potato  crop  should  now  be  completed,  and  where  there  is  a 
considerable  acrease  to  take  up  it  is  greatly  facilitated  by  the 
lifting  frame  attached  to  the  ordinary  plough  with  the  turn  furrow 
detached. 

Band  Labour, — Let  the  hedge-trimming  be  now  completed,  as  well 
as  cutting  the  coarse  grasses  on  banks  or  borders  of  the  dykes,  and 
also  in  the  newly  planted  Fir  plantations,  because  these  materials 
are  useful  for  coTermg  Mangolds  and  Potatoes  in  the  store  heaps ; 
and  in  the  absence  of  seaweed,  which  is  best  of  all  coyerings  for 
root  heaps,  it  saves  straw,  which  is  now  a  more  important  produce 
than  at  any  former  period.  Henoe  the  advantage  of  carefully  ricking 
the  straw  cavings  and  chaff  at  the  time  of  threshing  the  graio,  for 
it  should  be  as  carefully  thatched  and  preserved  whether  for  sale  or 
for  feeding  on  the  farm  as  if  it  was  the  best  of  hay.  As  soon  as  the 
odd  horses  and  carts  have  completed  the  removal  of  couch,  stubbles, 
and  rubbish  from  the  autumn  fallows,  the  work  of  tiding  up  the 
Mang^old  crop  mar  proceed  at  once,  m  fact,  without  horse  labour  at 
first,  if  the  land  should  be  soft  and  not  able  to  bear  the  treading  and 
tracking  of  the  horses  and  carts.  In  fact,  it  is  only  necessary  to 
employ  the  men  and  women,  as  we  approve  the  heaping  and  stacking 
in  the  field  by  clearing  a  space  of  about  10  yards  each  way  In 
forming  each  heap,  and  we  neither  sow  Wheat  after  Mangolds  or  re- 
commend it  to  the  home  farmer,  because  we  prefer  to  sow  Lent  com 
in  the  spring.  It  is,  therefore,  at  present  a  question  of  hand  labour 
only ;  the  horses  are  not  reouired  for  the  purpose  during  the  busy 
seed  time,  and  the  heaping  of  roots  in  the  field  may  be  quickly  done. 
In  the  future,  whether  the  roots  are  required  to  be  fed  on  the 
land  either  in  whole  or  in  part,  they  are  well  placed,  and  may  be 
removed  if  required  to  the  cattle  yards,  or  any  part  of  the  farm  when 
convenient  and  in  suitable  weather.  If  allowed  to  remain  in  the 
field  bevond  a  certain  time  the  heaps  may  be  covered  with  straw  or 
seaweed  and  a  little  earth ;  in  this  way  they  never  heat  or  decay  as 
is  sometimes  the  case  with  large  store  heaps.  The  greens  and  tops  of 
the  Mangolds  may  be  carted  away  for  feeding  store  cattle,  breeding 
sows,  Ac, in  theyards. 

Live  Stodk. — ^The  young  calves  and  yearling  heifers  intended  for 
the  dairr  in  the  future  should  now  be  removed  into  high  and  dry 
pasture  for  their  night  lair,  letting  them  feed  in  the  daytime  in  the 
good  aftermath  of  tiie  low-lylng  meadows ;  but  at  night  they  may  be 

given  with  advantage  2  lbs.  each  of  cotton  cake,  this  will  tend  to 
eep  them  healthy  until  the  time  for  hay-feeding  with  roots  arrives. 
The  cattle  which  were  grazing  during  the  summer  have  now  been  sold, 
we  will  suppose,  and  those  not  yet  ripe  for  slaughter  should  be  put 
into  the  boxes  and  well  fed  in  readiness  for  Christmas.  On  those 
farms  where  the  bullocks  are  purchased  for  winter  feeding  and  fat- 
tening we  do  not  like  to  buy  poor  low-conditioned  stock,  preferring 
to  attend  the  various  cattle  markets  and  select  the  best-conditioned 
animals,  but  especially  those  just  beneath  the  butcher's  quality,  for 
at  this  time  many  animals  half  fat  are  offered  and  refused  for  killing. 
Let  the  home  farmer  bu^  these  and  feed  them  in  the  boxes  liberally, 
buy  them  as  low  as  possible  in  price,  but  buy  them,  for  they  will  pay 
more  than  by  any  other  plan — at  least  this  is  the  result  of  our  ex- 
perience. The  dairy  cows  now  the  grass  generally  is  become  stale 
in  their  summer  quarter  should  have  Uie  run  and  aftermath  of  fresh 
pastures  or  parkland,  or  otherwise  have  a  supply  of  Cabba^  or 
other  roots  to  eat  witn  cotton  cake  meal  in  their  troughs  at  milking 
time,  night  and  morning :  in  this  way  they  will  continue  to  furnish  a 
supply  of  milk  until  the  latest  period.  Those  cows  which  have  been 
graxed  and  sold  fat  this  autumn  may  now  be  replaced  by  the  pur- 
chase of  a  corresponding  number  of  first-dass  cows  just  ready  to 
calve  or  with  calf  at  foot.  The  sheep  stodc,  whether  of  ewes,  tegs, 
or  wethers,  are  more  healtiiy  and  in  finer  condition  at  this  time  than 
we  have  known  them  for  many  years.  Those  intended  for  root- 
feeding  should  whilst  in  grass  have  a  few  cut  roots  mixed  with  cake 
or  beui  meal  in  troughs  daily ;  they  then  do  not  find  any  ill  effects 
from  being  removed  suddenly  from  g)  ass-feeding  entirely  to  root- 
feeding  entirely.  This  is  especially  important  for  the  health  of  the 
sheep. 


Oakshott's  Champion  Whbat.—- We  are  re<}nested  to  state  that 
this  Wheat  was  not  selected  from  Morton's  White,  as  suggested  on 
Age  dd2,  but  is  the  produce  of  one  ear  (variety  not  namedy  selected 
ly  Mr.  B.  Q.  Oakshott  in  Essex. 
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AOBICVLTURAL  Lbotures.— CouTses  of  lectures  on  the  ''Prin- 
ciples of  Agriculture "  will  be  delivered  during  the  autumn,  winter, 
and  spring  months  by  Mr.  Bernard  Dyer,  F.C.8..  F.I.C.,  in  connection 
with  the  City  of  London  College  (Monday  evening,  7  to  8) ;  and  also 
in  connection  with  the  East  London  XTnion  for  Advanced  !Education 
at  Stepney  (Monday  evenings,  9  to  10).  Particulars  may  be  obtained 
from  the  Secretaries  of  those  Institutions,  at  66,  Leadenhall  Street, 
and  at  ^  The  Schools,"  Dempsey  Street,  Jubilee  Street,  B.,  respectively. 
The  classes  at  Stepney  are  open  to  ladies  as  well  as  to  gentlemen. 


POULTRY  NOTES  AT  THE  DAIRY  SHOW. 

Thb  Exhibition  at  the  Agricultural  Hall  is  always  regarded  with 
considerable  interest,  as  being  the  first  occasion  when  tne  quantity 
and  quality  of  the  chickens  of  the  year  can  be  estimated  with  any 
certamty.  This  year  it  was  some  weeks  later  than  in  1881,  and  the 
birds  are  consequently  more  matured.  There  was  an  increase  of 
about  a  hundred  in  the  poultry  entries,  but  a  slight  decrease  in  the 
number  of  Pigeons.  The  classification,  as  usual,  commenced  with 
Dorkings.  These  had  125  pens  in  six  classes,  and  were,  on  the  whole, 
of  good  quality.  The  first  for  Coloured  cockerels  went  to  a  very 
large  raw-looking  bird  of  Mr.  Parlett's,  too  long  in  leg  for  our  taste. 
We  much  preferred  the  Earl  of  Winterton's  second-prize  cockerel, 
a  squarely  built  short-legged  one  of  true  Dorkine  type.  The  winner 
was  not  without  admirers,  as,  though  entered  at  £10,  nis  owner  had  to 
bid  up  to  £22  for  him  at  the  auction  to  prevent  a  sale.  Of  the  rest 
we  much  liked  Mr.  Butler  Smith's  and  Mr.  Cressweirs  birds.  The 
former  was  v.h.c.,  the  latter  quite  unnoticed.  In  the  pullet  class  Mr. 
Cranston  stood  first  and  second  with  good  birds  ri^htlyplaced  not- 
withstanding some  slight  duskiness  in  foot.  Third  (Hi.  B.  Peel) 
pressed  the  winners  pretty  closely.  Mr.  Cranston  was  a^in  to 
the  front  with  Silver-Grey  cockerels  ;  indeed,  most  of  the  prizes  for 
this  variety  went  to  the  north.  The  Dorking  medal  went  to  the 
winner  here,  which  we  thought  a  mistake,  as,  althouffh  of  ^  good  size 
and  silvery,  he  was  splashed  on  breast  and  seemed  a  trifle  round- 
backed.  Of  the  actual  winners  we  thought  Mr.  Annand's  first^prize 
Silver  pullet  most  worthy  of  the  distinction,  though  the  second-prize 
Coloured  cockerel  would  have  been  our  choice  for  the  medaL  The 
prizes  in  the  variety  class  went  to  Whites  of  no  special  merit. 

Cochins  had  eighty-eight  entries  in  six  classes.  Buffs  were  good. 
The  winning  cockerel  (Mitchel])  also  took  the  medal.  He  was  the 
most  finished  of  the  lot,  bnt  wanted  more  size  and  carried  rather  too 
much  tail.  Second  and  third  (Proctor),  though  a  trifle  light  in  breast 
and  showing  a  few  false  feathers  on  foot,  were  fine  all-round  Cochins 
of  the  right  sort :  v.h.c.  (Lady  Gwydyr)  very  shapely.  In  pullets 
Mr.  Proctor  again  stood  second  and  third  with  birds  of  the  true 
type,  round  and  fiuffy.  First,  though  of  even  colour  and  good  in 
profile,  wanted  width  to  make  a  Cochin.  The  Partridge  cockerels 
were  hardly  ready.  The  winner  (Brett)  was  large  and  promising, 
though  showing  a  white  feather  or  two  in  tail.  Second  (Mrs.  Turner) 
in  better  bloom,  but  smaller.  Third  rKicholls)  will  toke  time  to 
develope.  We  could  not  agree  with  tne  awards  in  the  Partridge 
pullet  class.  First  (Southern),  though  nicely  marked  and  of  good 
colour,  had  a  very  ugly  tail.  Second  (J.  Wood),  in  a  small  degree, 
and  tiiird  (Mrs.  G-oodall)  to  a  much  greater  extent,  showed  white 
edges  to  the  plumage.  This  we  regard  as  a  very  great  defect.  Mr. 
Wood's  highly  commended  pullet  easily  topped  the  class  for  size  and 
shape  combined  with  fair  marking ;  while  Mr.  Nettlefold's  unnoticed 
bir^  though  youuff  and  unformed,  showed  good  promise  as  to  other 
points,  and  was  splendidly  marked.  The  variety  class  was  entirely 
compoaed  of  Whites,  which  call  for  no  special  comment. 

Brahmas  had  127  entries  in  five  classes.  Dark  cockerels  were  not 
of  exceptional  quality.  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  birds  were  first  and 
third,  and  the  Brahma  medal  also  went  to  the  winner  here.  His  best 
points  are  his  head  and  comb ;  his  worst,  length  of  leg  and  want  of 
shank  feather.  For  the  rest  he  is  of  average  merit.  Third,  very  like 
first,  though  better  on  shank,  bnt  tailless  at  present.  Second  (Breeze), 
good  in  most  pointa,  bnt  very  loose  in  wings.  The  pullets  were  better 
as  a  lot  than  the  cockerels.  There  were  thirty  of  them,  and  no  less 
than  nineteen  were  mentioned.  Sir  Henry  Thompson  again  headed 
the  list  hers  with  a  well-shaped  beautifally  marked  bird,  whose  only 
faults  were  brown,  and  plenty  of  it.  on  shoolden,  and  want  of  middle 
toe  feather.  Second  (Mitchell),  of  pore  light  gray  ground  and  fine 
shape,  but  wants  distinotness  of  marking.  Third  (Maddison),  large, 
shapely,  and  well-feathered,  with  a  very  well-marked  breast,  bnt 
showlnff  a  mixture  of  two  oolonrs  on  body :  y.h.o.  (Oomyns),  pure 
colour,  but  wants  just  a  Uctle  more  marking.  Light  cockerels  were 
only  an  average  lot.  The  winner  (Breeze)  was  good  in  most  points, 
but  seemed  rather  overshown.  Second  (Sir  H.  Thompson),  also  a  good 
one,  though  not  up  in  tail  and  a  trifle  long  in  leg.  Third  (O.  H. 
Wood)  we  liked  as  well  as  any  in  the  class  but  for  his  black  hocks. 
The  pallets  were  much  better  than  the  cockerels,  and  showed  a  dis- 
tinct advance  in  purity  of  white.  The  winner  (Bireh)  was  best  in 
size,  shape,  and  feather,  though  hardly  distinct  enough  in  hackle 
marking.  Second  (Mitchell)  was  the  beet  of  the  class  in  hackle. 
Third  (While),  another  gooa  pullet,  though  showing  rather  much 
black  on  back :  811  (Nettlefold)  a  really  beautifal  pullet,  but  without 
a  tail. 

The  Langshans  still  seem  in  want  of  a  settled  standard.  First  in 
cockerels  (Harris)  was  large,  long  In  leg  and  back.  Second  (Rippon) 
was  small,  short  in  leg,  and  had  a  short  cochiny  back ;  while  third 
(Orme)  was  wanting  in  the  one  point  common  to  first  and  second — 
lustre.  Spanish  cockerels  were  a  better  lot  than  we  have  seen  for 
some  seasons.  The  winner  (Le  Sueur)  had  a  face  and  lobe  of  beautiful 
quality,  and  but  for  a  fold  in  the  lobe  at  the  ear  would  be  hard  to 
beat    Third  (Brown)  was  our  choice  of  tha  class.    His  face  is  some- 
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what  larger  than  the  winner's,  while  he  has  a  large  fine  lobe  well 
spread  out.  He  was  not,  however,  well  shown.  Second  (Street), 
another  good  face  and  lobe,  bnt  not  laid  on  so  well.  Pallets  after 
the  winner  (H.  Brown)  were  not  a  remarkable  class.  Andalnsians 
were  few.  The  first  nair  (Boissier)  were  in  fine  condition  and  nioelj 
laoed,  thon^h  the  pnUet  was  somewhat  mixed  in  ground  colour.  The 
winning  Minorcas  (Harwood)  had  fine  white  lobes,  red  faces,  and  good 
glossy  plumage.  Second  (Physick)  were  somewhat  rough  in  lobe, 
though  otherwise  good. 

The  classification  of  the  French  breeds  was  not  so  liberal  as  might 
be  expected  in  a  show  where  useful  qualities  are  supposed  to  claim 
special  attention.  The  winning  Houdan  cockerel  (Jennings),  to 
which  also  the  medal  was  awarded,  did  not  suit  our  taste.  His 
plumage  was  beautifully  glossy,  but  he  was  hollow-chested,  and  what 
with  crest  and  a  huge  comb  he  was  almost  blind.  Second,  belonging 
to  the  same  owner,  was  a  grand  bird  in  all  points,  and  far  before  the 
winner.  The  class  generally  was  good,  as  also  were  the  pullets. 
First  here  again  easily  went  to  Mr.  Jennmes  with  a  very  fine  pullet. 
Second  (Mrs.  Lane)  not  so  large,  but  good  in  points.  Tiiird  (Lee) 
too  light  for  a  pullet.  In  the  other  French  class  first  (Jackson) 
and  tlurd  (Ward)  were  good  Creves.  while  second  (HcMorland)  were 
La  F16che  of  good  size  with  clear  looes. 

Hamburghs,  though  few  in  numbers,  were  of  good  quality  through- 
out. The  medal  went  to  Kr.  Fielding  for  a  neat  well-marked  pair  of 
Oold-pencils.  Premier  honours  also  went  to  Mr.  F.  Heap  for  Gk>lden- 
spangled,  to  Mr.  Jagger  for  Silyer-spangled,  to  Mr.  Rawnsley  for 
Gulver-penoils,  and  to  Mr.  Byman  for  Blacks.  These  last  were  in  a 
bad  light,  which  perhaps  prevented  Mr.  Eellaway's  beautiful  pair 
from  taking  the  position  which  we  thought  their  due.  The  Grame 
classes  were  very  poorly  filled,  and  the  exhibits  wexe  of  no  great 
merit.  The  most  noteworthy  were  Mr.  C.  Gibbs'  Black  Bed  cockerel 
which  won  the  Gkime  medal,  and  Mr.  Game's  pullet  of  the  same 
colour  claimed  at  £20.  The  winning  Malay  cockerel  (Rattlnshaw) 
was  an  exceptionally  good  bird  in  all  points,  he  was  of  dark  red 
colour.  The  Polish  classes  contained  some  very  good  birds.  Mr. 
Beldon's  winning  Golden-spangles  were  quite  free  from  white  in 
crest.  The  winners  in  the  variety  Polish  class  were  both  white- 
crested,  and  we  specially  noted  the  length  of  the  cockerel's  crest 
feathers. 

Leghorns  hardly  seem  to  advance  in  favour  so  much  as  formerly. 
There  seems  to  be  a  difficulty  as  to  the  lobes.  Yellow  was  the  pre- 
vailing colour,  and  if  the  white  'w  so  vary  difficult  to  obtain  it  seems 
a  pity  to  sacrifice  other  points  to  lobe.  The  winning  Browns  (Hurst) 
were  not  quite  free  from  the  prevailing  fault  though  otherwise  good. 
In  the  White  class  we  much  preferred  second  (Keen)  to  first  (Brad- 
bury), as  being  clearer  in  colour  and  better  in  lobe  though  youuffer. 
Plymouth  Bocks  had  twenty-one  entries,  and  were  of  good  quality. 
First  (Turner),  seoond  (Ainsworth),  and  third  (Bradbury),  were  of 
good  colour  and  were  rightly  placed,  although  none  of  the  cockerels 
had  their  tails  up.  In  the  Anv  other  variety  class  first  went  to  Mr. 
Beldon  for  Sultans,  seoond  to  tne  Hon.  and  Bev.F.  Dutton  for  Aseels, 
and  third  to  Miss  Rose  Hubbard  for  Sootch  Greys. 

The  Bantam  classes  were  fairly  filled.  We  have  only  space  to  note 
that  the  chief  prises  in  the  Game  classes  went  to  Mr.  Morgan  for  a 
smart  Black  Bed  cockerel,  to  Mr.  Kelson  for  a  tiny  pullet  of  Uie  same 
sort,  and  to  Mr.  Waters  and  Messrs.  Stretch  respectively  for  a  Pile 
cockerel  and  pullet.  Mr.  Phelps  won  in  Blacks  with  a  neat  clear- 
lobed  pair,  while  Messrs.  Growtner's  Whites  stood  at  the  head  of  the 
variety  class. 

The  cross-bred  table  poultry  class  had  twenty-three  entries  and 
was  well  judged.  Mrs.  Dent  took  first  for  a  pair  of  Dorking-Game 
pullets  of  fair  size,  plump,  and  hard  in  feather  ;  seoond  (Mrs.  Hayne), 
were  Dorking-Houdan  pullets ;  and  third  (Metcalfe),  Dorking-Brahma 
cockerels.  In  Ducks  rekins  were  most  numerous  and  haa  twenty - 
seven  entries.  First  (Eellawav)  were  of  fine  colour  and  good  shape. 
The  winning  Boaens  (Wakefield)  also  deservedly  took  the  meoal 
for  Ducks.  Messrs.  Fowler  headed  the  list  in  Ayleebnrys  with  a 
specially  fine  p.iir,  while  the  Bmbden  Geese  shown  by  these  gentle- 
men were  of  such  great  size  as  to  provoke  some  unfounded  doubts 
as  to  their  being  of  this  year's  growth.  Turkeys  were  well  represented. 

The  awards  were  made  by  Messrs.  Bnmell,  Leno,  Teebay,  and 
Tegetmeier.  Mr.  Nieholls  acted  as  Steward.  The  penning,  feeding, 
Ac,  were  undertaken  by  Spratts*  patent,  and  were  all  that  could  be 
desired. 


THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

Thb  great  schedule  is  before  us,  increased  to  308  clasees  I  If 
an  average  of  twenty  entries  be  allowed  to  each  class— no  impro- 
bable number — ^there  will  be  an  exhibition  of  over  six  thousand 
pens  of  birds  1  There  seems  no  great  novelty  in  the  poultry 
department.  Dorkings,  Cochins,  Brahmas,  Spanish,  French,  and 
Hamburghs  and  Game  have  as  nearly  as  possible  the  same  classi- 
fication as  last  year.  There  is  a  class  for  Indian  Game,  but  none 
for  Aseels.  We  cannot  understand  why  "  Black  and  any  other 
colour  Polish,"  which  are  all  shown  together,  should  have  bnt 
two  classes,  while  Golden  and  Silver  each  have  four. 

Sultans  and  Silkies  have  disappeared  from  the  list.  It  seems 
a  pity  that  the  promoters  of  a  show  on  such  a  grand  scale  cannot 


afford  to  recognise  every  well-known  breed  of  poultry,  even 
though  the  Ices  of  a  few  shillings  may  be  entailed  by  a  small 
entry  ;  even  this  would  hardly  be  the  case  were  the  <^ief  fanciers 
of  such  breeds  invited  to  aid. 

There  is  a  twenty-five-gninea  challenge  oup  for  the  best  Game 
Bantam,  which  wiU  become  the  absolute  property  of  anyone  who 
wins  it  three  times  in  seven  successive  years.  We  are  much 
puzzled  with  the  Duck  classes,  for  in  addition  to  the  open  classes 
there  are  four  for  drakes  and  Ducks  "  bred  in  1881."  This  must 
surely  be  a  misprint  for  1882. 

There  are  again  two  cups  (presented  by  the  pToprietc»-s  of  the 
Live  Stock  Journal)  and  other  prises  for  respectively  'Uhe 
heaviest  pair  of  chickens  cross-bred,  or  any  pure  breed  suitable 
for  the  table,"  and  "couple  of  cockerels  or  couple  of  pullets  cross- 
bred table  fowl." 

The  Pigeon  division  is  the  most  wonderful  part  of  the  schedule. 
There  are  twenty  classes  for  Pouters,  seventeen  for  Carriers, 
twenty-three  for  Dragoons,  sixteen  for  Antwerps,  And  thirteen  for 
Xurbits.  The  classification  for  the  latter  variety  is  a  great  im- 
provement on  former  years.  By  degrees  the  Toy  varieties  are  get- 
ting their  due  ;  we  hope  in  time  to  see  them  as  well  subdivided  as 
are  Pouters  and  Gamers.  The  chief  novelty,  however,  in  the 
Pigeon  list  is  the  addition  of  classes  for  sevenJ  varieties  which 
have  never  or  seldom  before  had  them.  Among  these  are  Tur- 
biteens,  Blondlnettes,  Satinettes,  Fire,  Frillbacks,  and  German 
Toys.  We  regret  to  miss  the  classes  for  collections,  which  we  have 
often  admired  at  the  Palace.  It  is,  on  the  whole,  a  wonderful 
schedule,  and  we  look  forward  to  seeing  a  show  worthy  of  it — C. 


THE  POULTRY  CLUB. 


A  MBETINQ  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  October  4th,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel.  There  were 
present  the  Hon.  and  Bev.  F.  G.  Dutton  (in  the  chair),  the  Earl  of 
Winterton,  and  Messrs.  G.  B.  G.  Breeze,  A.  Comyns,  H.  B.  Dngmore, 
S.  Lucas,  and  L.  Norris. 

ELBOTioir  OF  MsiCBSBS.— The  following  new  members  were  elected: 
Lord  Grimston,  Cell  Barnes,  St.  Albans ;  Bev.  Chichester  A.  W.  Beade, 
ILJl^  LL.D.,  Chaplain's  House,  Banstead  Asylum,  Sutton,  Surrey. 

Stahdard  of  £X0KLLBMCB.--^veral  dates  were  fixed  for  meetings 
of  the  Sub-committee  having  in  charge  the  preparation  of  the 
Standard  of  Exoellence. 

Shows  undbr  Club  BuL«s.~The  Secretary  reported  that  the 
following  Shows  were  to  be  held  under  Poultry  Club  rules :  Banbury, 
Dorchester,  Bxeter,  Kendal,  Market  Basen,  Stanhope  md  Darlington, 
and  Southport.  Subscriptions  were  granted  in  aid  of  the  funds  of 
Banbury  and  Dorchester  Shows. 

NiiXT  MsBTiNO.— The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  October  26th,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel  at  2  P.M.— 
Albx.  C03ITNB,  ZToA.  See..  47.  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W,0,  October 
7th,  1882.  

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Cows  Bating  Boans  (A  Corn-keeper).— In  the  event  of  cows  eatfjig  whole 
horn  beans  in  any  oonsiderable  qtmntity  they  would  injure  the  health,  and  pro- 
bably in  some  instances  prove  fatal,  precisely  in  the  same  way  that  adorns  have 
often  affected  cows,  for  being  ruminating  animals  they  cannot  be  digested  if 
taken  in  large  quantities  in  the  whole  state. 
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REMARKS. 

let.— Bxtremely  warm,  damp  morning ;  fine  warm  day. 
9nd.— Fine,  bright,  and  warm. 
SnL— Fine,  bright,  and  warm ;  clear  moonlight  night. 
4th.— Fine  and  bright  early  ;  dull  cloudy  day  with  a  little  rain, 
fth.— Bright  in  early  morning ;  cloudy  day,  with  occasional  showers. 
6th  —Cloudy  and  dull  throughout. 

7th.— Dull  at  first ;  day  fine  but  haxy ;  lightning  in  evening. 
Temperature  higher  than  in  the  preyioua  week,  and  both  it  and  mean  pres- 
sure conidderably  abOTO  the  aTcrage.— G.  J.  Symokb. 
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MICHAELMAS  DAISIES. 

SBIIENNIAL  Asters,  or,  oa  Ihey  are  popnlorl; 
^    termed,  Michaelmas  Uuisies,  are  late  this  ;ear. 
£     Michaelmas- day  found  more  of  them  in  bad 
Ik     than  in  flower.    Many  of  the  plantB  in  this 
^     second  week  of  October  bava  not  yet  opened 
a  flower,  and  some,  strange  to  say,  ehow  no 
eigos  even  of  a  bnd  ;  etill  the  splendid  weather 
ne  have  lately  bad  has  made  some  o£  Ihem  veiy 
The  name  Michaelmas  Daisy  belongs  properlyi 
It  IB  said,  to  one  of  the  North  American  species,  Aster 
novi-belgii,  hut  is  generally  applied  indiscriminately  to  all  the 
many  forms  of  perennial  Aster,  Boltonia,  Galatella,  and  some 
other  names,  of  which  some  of  the  species  flower  early  in  sum- 
mer and  are  over  long  hefore  Michaelmas.    Qenerally,  however, 
the  class  is  characteristic  of  early  antamn,  and  the  most  desir- 
able of  them  are  in  average  seasons  at  their  best  about  the 
beginning  of  October. 

The  ease  with  which  they  may  be  cultivated,  even  in  town 
gardens,  is  one  of  their  chief  merits  ;  bat  it  is  a  mistake  \o 
think  that  they  do  not  require  any  attention.  Though  they 
may  exist  and  flower  in  any  soil  or  situation,  a  good  rich  soil 
and  a  warm  sunny  situation  adds  greatly  to  their  beauty. 
They  also  require  to  be  pulled  to  pieces  after  flowering — flie 
stronger  kinds  every  year,  and  other  kinds  according  to  their 
increase — and  replanted,  not  more  than  three  stalks  being 
planted  several  inche9  apart  in  the  same  bunch.  In  this  way 
the  lateral  branches  find  room  for  development,  and  the  flowers 
are  not  all  crowded  together  at  the  top  of  the  stalk.  The 
increase  of  some  Asters  is  prodigious.  We  have  seen  wonder- 
ful calculations  of  the  produce  of  a  pair  of  rabbits  in  two 
years,  reckoning  by  a  sort  of  compound  interest,  hut  a  single 
shoot  of  a  vigorous  species  of  Aster  may  be  made  in  the  same 
time  to  produce  a  sufficient  number  of  plants  to  stock  all  the 
gardens  in  a  county.  Some  of  them,  if  left  to  themselves, 
become  troublesome  weeds,  though  othere,  it  is  trie,  require 
encouragement  to  peisuade  them  to  grow;  but  these  are 
exceptions. 

It  is  easier  to  obtain  a  collection  of  plants  of  Asters  than  to 
get  their  right  names,  and  it  is  better  to  select  Asters  for  pur. 
chase  by  sight  than  by  name.  It  is  said  that  Professor  Asa 
Gray  is  the  one  special  authority  for  their  names,  and  that  a 
monograph  of  the  genus  is  now  being  prepared  by  him,  to 
which  many  of  us  are  anxiously  looking  forward .  At  present 
it  is  hardly  possible  to  get  Asters  correctly  named.  I  have 
been  guilty  ocoasionaliy  of  sending  the  same  flower  to  three 
different  authorities,  each  of  whom  have  given  it  an  entirely 


different  name.  Out  of  about  sixty  species  or  varieties  grown 
in  this  garden  there  are  hardly  ten  about  the  names  of  which 
there  is  anything  like  a  general  consent.  Many  Asters  are 
worthless  as  ornamental  plants  ;  other  kinds  are  of  bad  habit, 
but  are  useful  for  supplying  cat  flowers,  and  a  vase  filled  with 
well-selected  and  well-arranged  Aster  flowers  will  not  be  de- 
spised as  a  decoration  by  those  who  have  good  taste.  Though 
I  cannot  guarantee  tie  correctness  of  my  names,  I  will  mention 
twelve  of  the  best  of  the  large  collection  of  Asters  now  in 
flower  in  this  garden. 

The  first  and  best  I  bonght  two  years  ago  from  Mr.  ilobert 
Parker  of  Tooting  by  t^a  name  of  Aster  amethystinus.  It  hcs 
large  semi-double  flowers  of  a  clear  pale  slate  blae.  It  is  tall, 
with  spreading  branches,  and  the  flowers  are  well  displayed. 
It  increases  so  rapidly,  that  besides  having  it  all  over  my  gar- 
den I  have  distribated  it  to  at  least  twenty  other  gardens. 
Next  I  place  the  form  I  call  A.  novi-belgii  No.  1,  the  beet 
variety  of  that  variable  species.  It  has  flowers  of  nearly  tiie 
same  colonr  as  Uie  last,  but  more  thickly  set,  and  with  a  single 
row  of  outer  reyd.  It  is  rather  earlier  in  flower.  These  two 
grow  from  6  to  G  feet  high,  according  to  the  situation,  the  first 
being  the  taller  by  a  foot.  Then  comes  A.  Amellus  and  its 
variety  beesarebicus,  closely  allied  to  one  another,  and  having 
relations  hardly  distinguishable,  sold  to  me  under  the  names  of 
cssBublcus  and  amelloides  ;  but  for  gardening  purposes  I  class 
these  four  as  one.  The  height  is  about  2  feet,  the  flower  beads 
broad  and  thickly  set  with  flowers,  and  the  colour  light  purple. 
The  fourth  and  fifth  places  I  assign  to  the  two  best  forms  of 
A.  novn-anglice,  the  purple  asd  the  pink,  sold  as  "  ruber,"  bnt 
being  in  reality  a  good  bright  clear  rose  colour.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  both  these  forms,  differing  in  colour,  in  the 
time  of  flowering,  and  in  the  mode  of  opening  their  flower. 
All  of  them  are  liable  to  the  objection  of  being  too  tall,  and  cf 
flowering  only  at  the  top  of  the  stalk,  not  making  many  lateral 
branches. 

Next  comes  A.  )«evis,  a  fortnight  earlier  in  flower  than  the 
last,  and  having  the  merit  of  flowering  from  the  summit,  which 
is  5  feet  high,  nearly  to  the  ground  ;  but  the  spikes  are  loose, 
and  the  flowers  look  better  when  gathered  and  massed  "together 
than  when  growing.  A.  versicolor  is  a  most  effective  plant 
for  garden  display,  perhaps  beaten  by  none.  It  grows  8  feet 
high,  and  the  mass  of  flowers  is  immense.  It  changes  each 
flower  from  white  to  light  purple,  but  neither  the  white  nor  the 
purple  is  very  pure.  Next  in  merit  comes  an  Aster  for  which 
I  have  never  been  able  to  get  a  name  at  all,  though  it  resembles 
one  sent  to  me  by  Mr.  Lynch  of  Cambridge,  which  he  calls 
A.  Eeetivus.  I  have  had  it  from  three  or  four  sources,  mostly 
cottage  gardens.  In  habit  it  resembles  novi-belgii,  and  in 
colonr  Amellus. 

These  eight  are  all  large- flowered,  and  I  now  mention  an 
Aster  about  4  feet  high  with  an  elegant  curved  feather-like 
growth  and  abundant  small  fluwers,  either  pale  raauve  or 
creamy  white,  for  there  are  two  distinct  forms.  It  has  heart- 
shaped  leaves,  and  is  sometimes  wrongly  called  cordifolius— a 
name  which  belongs  to  a  coarser  plant.  I  suspect  that  pani- 
cuIatuB  is  its  right  name.  It  is  common  in  cottage  gardens, 
and  worth  growing  in  any  garden.  A.  niveus  is  a  plant  with 
large  nearly  pure  white  flowers.  It  was  given  me  with  that 
name  by  Mr.  llarpur  Crewe,  who  expressed  uncertainty  about 
its  correctness ;  bnt  the  flower  is  good,  though  not  produced 
in  long  succession.    It  grows  about  3  feet  high.    A.  Chap- 
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manni  muet  not  be  omitted  on  accouDt  of  its  Ycry  elegant 

frowth.  It  is  about  5  feet  high,  ^ith  horizontal  pendulous 
ranches,  and  ^ell-dispersed  light  mauve  flowers  of  no  great 
size  or  merit  in  themselves ;  it  is,  however,  a  very  distinct 
kind.  After  looking  through  a  long  list,  the  claims  of  A.  hori- 
zontalis  seem  to  deserve  the  last  place  in  the  dozen.  It  comes 
into  flower  late,  and  forms  a  dense  bush  from  3  to  4  feet  high, 
covered  with  small  flowers  with  a  red  purple  centre  and  dull 
white  outer  rays.  It  lasts  a  long  time  in  flower,  and  is  not 
like  any  Aster  before  described,  though  it  claims  several  other 
names. 

Besides  these  there  are  many  cnrious  and  distinct  Asters, 
amongst  which  are  A.  oblougifolius,  very  broadly  branching, 
with  irregnlar-shaped  flowers  of  dull  purple.  A.  sericeus,  with 
silvery  satiny  leaves  and  weak  wiry  stems  ;  more  elegant  and 
delicate  than  ornamental.  A.  sikkimensis,  which  sends  out  its 
stems  few  and  far  between,  but  surmounted  with  good  broad 
umbels  of  veiy  regular  flowers  like  those  of  a  Cineraria.  A. 
sibiricus,  having  the  largest  flowers  of  any,  like  those  of 
Stenactis  specioea,  but  beiuing  very  few  of  them .  A .  eiicoidee 
with  linear  leaves,  and  smothered  late  in  autumn  with  small 
white  flowers.  Two  occur  to  me  which  I  saw  in  flower  at 
Eew  in  the  beginning  of  August,  neither  of  which  I  possess  : 
A.  japonicuB,  chiefly  remarkable  for  its  earliness,  and  A.  sal- 
suginosus,  a  fine  ornamental  flower,  which  I  cannot  find  in  the 
catalogue  of  any  English  nursery,  or  I  should  at  once  buy  it. 

I  cannot  tell  why  I  have  forgotten  A .  longif olius,  surnamed 
formosus  (the  beautiful),  of  which  I  have  more  plants  in  my 

garden  than  of  any  other  Aster,  and  which  I  think  is  generally 
le  most  admired.  It  is  certainly  entitled  to  the  third  or 
fourth  place  in  the  best  dozen,  the  thirteenth  being  added  to 
compensate  for  carriage.  But  those  who  have  an  opportunity 
should  study  the  Asters  now  in  flower  at  Kew,  where  ihey  are 
correctly  named.  We  who  live  a  long  way  off  envy  those  who 
have  the  chance  of  doing  so.— C.  Wolley  Dod,  Edge  Hall, 

[The  large  buncHes  of  flowers  which  accompanied  these  notes 
afforded  satisfactory  evidence  of  the  great  value  of  perennial 
Asters  for  garden  adornment  at  this  period  of  the  year.] 


SELECTIONS  OF  FRUIT. 


Makt  owners  of  small  gardens  desirous  of  growing  some  fruit 
will  be  much  exercised  in  the  approaching  pUmting  season  as  to 
what  is  best  to  plant,  weighing  ttie  merits  of  various  sorts  as  set 
forth  in  the  long  puzzling  lists,  and  at  length  entering  what  may 
very  possibly  prove  unsuitable  to  their  tastes  or  requirements. 
I  for  one  must  plead  guilty  in  this  matter,  and  by  way  of  atone- 
ment will  try  now  to  turn  lir.  Wright's  hint  of  picking  up  a  pin 
to  account  by  pointing  out  a  few  varieties  of  fruits  of  sterhng 
merit  suitable  for  the  wants  of  a  very  numerous  class  of  JounuS 
readers. 

Strawberries  ought  to  have  been  planted  long  ago— in  July  or 
August,  but  I  may  usefully  note  here  a  few  of  the  best  By  the 
way,  which  is  the  best  variety  of  Strawberry?  If  I  name 
President  many  will  agree  with  me,  perhaps  more  than  if  I  chose 
Sir  Charles  Napier.  Either  sort  may  safely  be  taken  for  a  general 
crop,  and  if  a  very  early  one  is  wanted  take  Black  Prince,  and 
for  a  late  one  Frogmore  Late  Pine.  These  three  will  suffice  for 
ordinary  purposes,  for  they  are  of  proved  excellence,  and  wiU  not 
fail.  But  for  a  novelty  or  two,  equally  good  in  their  way,  take 
for  flavour  Dr.  Hogg,  and  for  size  Cockscomb.  See  that  the  soil 
of  the  Strawberry  bed  be  well  drained,  deeply  stirred,  thoroughly 
enriched  with  manure,  and  if  at  all  close  or  heavy  in  texture 
rendered  sufficiently  open  by  a  liberal  admixture  of  coal  ashes, 
and  there  will  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  crops  of  excellent 
fruit. 

Apples  for  early  use  in  the  kitchen  will  be  afforded  in  abun- 
dance from  a  tree  or  two  of  Duchess  of  Oldenburgh,  or  say  one 
tree  of  it,  one  of  Keswick  Codlin,  another  of  Wamer*s  King,  and 
another  of  Hanwell  Souring  for  a  succession  of  i^ood  cooking 
fruit  If  there  is  room  for  two  more  take  Small's  Admirable 
and  Striped  Beefing,  and  you  will  have  half  a  dozen  of  our  most 
useful  Apples.  Ton  may  only  be  able  to  indulge  in  one  tree  for 
dessert ;  if  so,  Margil  will  be  the  one  to  plant  It  hardly  ever 
fails  to  bear  a  full  crop  of  its  handsome  richly  flavoured  fruit, 
comes  into  bearing  early,  and  continues  doing  so  upon  very  small 
trees.  If  an  earlier  sort  is  wanted  Kerry  Pippin  is  excellent, 
and  for  a  second  later  sort  Cox's  Orange  Pippin. 

Pears  are  so  much  affected  by  local  circumstances  of  soil  and 


climate  that  not  many  varieties  may  be  recommended  with  any 
degree  of  certainty,  but  there  are  more  than  enough  for  our  pur- 
pose. Williams'  Bon  Chretien  is  an  autumn  gem  of  the  first 
water,  closely  followed  by  Fondante  d'Automnc.  Plant  the  first 
if  yon  have  only  room  for  one  autumn  Pear.  Jewess  will  afford 
some  good  Christmas  fruit,  and  Bergamotte  Esperen  a  later 
supply.  But  several  more  are  required  for  a  regular  succession 
of  iruit,  and  to  secure  these  much  maybe  done  by  planting  single 
cordons  18  inches  apart  against  a  house  or  any  outbuildings,  then 
you  will  be  able  to  indulge  in  such  delicious  fruit  as  Comte  de 
Lamy,  Doyenn^  du  Comice,  Marie  Louise,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey, 
Dana's  Ilovey,  Huy»he's  Victoria,  Glou  Mor^eau,  Seckle,  Easter 
Beurr6,  and  Winter  Nells. 

Plums.— Rivers'  Early  Prolific  is  quite  indispensable  in  every 
garden.  Victoria  comes  later,  and  is  a  sure  cropper ;  and  Autumn 
Beauty  affords  a  supply  of  late  fruit.  For  dessert  there  are  three 
kinds  to  be  highly  recommended — McLaughlin's  Oage,  Green 
Gage,  and  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay,  ripening  in  the  order  they 
are  named,  and  all  most  delicious.  If  you  can  afford  space  for 
Coe's  Golden  Drop  and  Blue  Imp^ratrice  do  so,  for  they  are  in- 
valuable for  a  late  supply  of  delicious  fruit. 

Cherries.— May  Dukc,  Kentish,  and  Morello  are  so  useful  that 
one  of  each  should  at  least  be  planted. 

Peaches.— If  only  one  tree  ts  required  plant  Groase  Mignonne 
— it  will  seldom  fail.  If  more  are  wanted,  then  for  earliness  take 
Early  Beatrice,  which  I  find  much  better  flavoured  in  the  open 
air  than  under  glass.  Next  to  it  Rivers'  Early  York,  and  for 
later  fruit  Barrington  and  Walburton  Admirable. 

Nectarines. — Balgowan  is  probably  the  beat  sort  to  name  if 
only  one  is  wanted.  It  is  a  fitUe  late,  but  ripens  perfectly  upon 
an  open  wall,  makes  a  fine  tree,  and  is  very  healthy  and  robust 
For  earliness  take  Advancer,  which  though  small  is  of  most 
delicious  flavour,  then  the  lar^e  and  fine  Ix>rd  Napier,  followed 
by  such  excellent  kinds  as  Pitmaston  Orange,  Downton,  and 
Pine  Apple. 

Figs. — Hie  best  Fig  for  an  open  wall  is  Brown  Turkey,  a  sure 
and  abundant  cropper.  For  large  fruit  of  delicious  sweetness  take 
Brunswick,  and  for  a  rarity  often  fruiting  well  upon  walls  Grizzly 
Bourgasotte,  but  I  am  sorry  to  say  it  has  failed  me  this  year  for 
the  first  time. 

Of  Raspberries  there  is  none  to  surpass  Prince  of  Wales  for 
large  and  abundant  fruit.  Carter's  Prolific  is  also  very  good. 
Red  Currants—  Knight's  Large  Red  and  Victoria.  Black  Currants — 
Lee's  Prolific ;  and  of  Gooseberries  Early  Sulphur,  Bed  Cham- 
pagne, Pitmaston  Green  Gage,  and  Red  Warrington. 

I  may  add  that  no  Grape  is  so  suitable  for  an  amateur  as  Black 
Hamburgh. — Edwabd  Luckhubbt. 


ROMAN  HYACINTHS. 


Htacinths  of  all  kinds  are  much  valued  as  winter  and  spring 
fiowers,  but  none  of  them  deserve  to  be  more  generally  grown 
than  the  Roman  Hyacinth.  It  is  as  fragrant  as  any  of  them, 
and  comes  into  fiower  far  earlier.  In  December  it  is  most  appre- 
ciated ;  the  choice  pure  white  fragrant  flowers  are  then  of  the 
utmost  use  for  floral  decoration.  One  batch  of  them  is  never 
sufficient,  but  a  quantity  early  in  December,  another  at  Christmas, 
and  a  third  after  the  new  year  would  not  be  too  many.  To  have 
them  in  bloom  at  the  earliest  mentioned  time  the  bulbs  should  be 
potted  at  once  ;  in  fact  the  whole  of  them  may  be  potted  now, 
and  their  time  of  blooming  may  be  regulated  by  their  introduc- 
tion to  heat  A  compost  of  loam,  half-decayed  manure,  and 
plenty  of  silver  or  river  sand  suits  them  well.  The  pots  should 
be  well  drained,  and  only  a  little  of  the  crown  of  the  bulb  should 
be  visible  above  the  soil  when  potting  is  finished.  Sometimes  we 
put  single  bulbs  into  2-inch  and  3-inch  pots,  and  in  other  cases 
half  a  dozen  or  so  are  placed  in  a  6-inch  pot  As  soon  as  potting 
is  finished  the  soil  is  watered  if  it  is  very  dry,  otherwise  they  are 
not  watered,  but  plunged  under  coal  ashes  to  the  depth  of  6  inches. 
Here  they  remain  undisturbed  for  about  a  month,  and  then  they 
are  brought  out  to  the  light,  when  it  will  be  found  that  young 
growths  have  pushed  up  from  the  crow  us,  and  if  placed  in  a 
temperature  of  60°  the  leaves  and  spikes  will  soon  develope.  Those 
not  wanted  in  bloom  at  the  earliest  date  should  be  placed  in  a 
cold  frame  and  introduced  to  heat  as  they  may  be  required. — M.  M. 


THE     ROSE     ELECTION. 

THB   TEAS   Ain)   NOISETTES. 

In  the  general  elections  of  previous  years  the  Teas  and  Noisettes 
can  scareely  be  said  to  have  come  oft  very  favoiirably.  In  last 
year's  table,  when  no  fewer  than  eighty-eight  Roses  were  tabulated, 
ouly  eleven  Ko&es  of  this  class  obtained  a  place,  and  these  held 
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the  following  pofiitioim,  Nos.  8,  21,  32,  35,  89,  42,  43,  65,  72,  80, 84. 
I  snppofle  that  with  most  admirers  of  oar  natiooal  flower,  if  two 
Boses — a  Hybrid  Perpetual  and  a  Tea—were  equally  good,  the 
latter  would  carry  away  the  votes.  There  is  no  gainsaying  their 
exquisite  beauty ;  they  have  a  charm  peculiarly  their  own,  and 
they  haye  one  quality  vastly  in  excess  of  their  Hybrid  Perpetual 
brethren— they,  in  sporting  phrase,  can  stay.  Who  has  not 
wished  on  the  eve  of  an  exhibition  that  some  of  his  Perpetnals 
would  retain  their  glories  for  the  judge  ?  Alas,  how  often  have 
the  hopes  and  wishes  been  blanted  1  and  yet  of  Teas  one  might 
safely  predict  that  the  morrow  will  find  ihe  bloom  in  as  great 
perfection  as  to-day.  Now,  too,  thut  additional  colours  are  bsing 
found  amongst  the  newer  varieties,  and  that  it  is  gradually  being 
established  that  they  are  not  after  all  so  very  delicate,  there  is 
little  doubt  their  admirers  will  increase. 

Gradually  various  electors  have  stated  their  opinions,  maintain- 
ing that  it  was  unfair  to  these  varieties  to  expect  them  to  compete 
with  the  others,  and  urging  that  they  should  enjoy  a  separate 
election.  This  has  now  been  accomplished,  and  I  here  give  the 
result.  Sixty-four  electors  have  voted— thirty-nine  amateurs  and 
twenty-five  nurserymen.  The  table  contains  first  the  position  in 
the  present  election,  the  name,  date  of  introduction,  and  raiser  of 
the  Rose,  the  amateur  first  ten  and  second  ten  votes,  and  the 
nniserymen's  first  and  second-class  votes. 

RESULT  OP  THE  POLLING. 


In  former  elections  many  electors  when  naming  Devoniensis 
have  added  in  brackets  "  climbing,"  and  my  own  ideas  certainly 
were  that  it  would  distance  its  lesser  counterpart,  on  tiie  principle 
that  if  two  things  are  equally  good  the  qnantity  obtainable  would 
decide  in  favour  of  one  of  them.  To  my  surprise  up  to  almost  the 
last  my  own  return  was  the  only  one  favourable  to  the  climber. 

The  electors  are  the  same,  with  the  exception  that  Messrs.  Gall, 
Frettingham,  and  Proctor  have  not  voted  on  the  Teas ;  and  Messrs. 
Cooling*s  list  could  with  some  little  trouble  be  added,  and  therefore 
was  included. 

In  the  next  issue  I  hope  to  compare  the  lists  as  arranged  from  the 
voting  papers,  with  the  opinion  entertained  by  the  great  rosarian 
of  America,  Mr.  Ellwanger.— Joseph  Hinton,  Warminster, 


No. 


Name  of  Rose. 


Age. 


1    Catherine  Mermet 

9    Mar^cbalNiel    

S    Sonvenir  d*an  Ami  ,,., 

4  Marie  Van  Houtte    .... 

5  Sonyenir  d'Klise    

i^a  f  DevoniensiB    

1  Climbing  Derontensis.. 
7    Madame  Lambard 

6  Niphetoe 

TM^dame  Brary 

Ml )  Alba  Roeea 

J  Joeephine  Malton 

(, Madame de Sertot    .... 

10  Jean  Dacber 

11  Perle  des  Jardins 

U    Babens    

[Belle  Lyonnalse 

( Souvenir  de  Paul  Ncyron 
ll»    Comtense  de  Nadaillac. . 

16  Madame  WlUermoK  .... 

17  AnnaOllivier 

18  Innocente  Pirola 

19  Caroline  Knfl«-er 

SO    Gloire  de  Dijon 

81    Mad.  Hippolyte  Jamalo. 

♦jofAdam  

^*  (President    

SS    Boaqnetd'Or 

54  Madame  Berard 

55  Madame  Margottin  .... 
S8    Triompbe  de  Bennes   . . 

27  Celine  Forestier 

28  Jean  Pemet   

29  Amazone 

80  Madame  Falcot 


Baiser. 


1869 

1864 

184<r 

1871 

1854 

1839 

1858 

1877 

1844 

1848 

1862 


1874 

1875 
1859 
1869 
1871 
1871 
1845 
1878 
1878 
1873 
1868 

1869 
1833 
1860 
1872 
1870 
1866 
1867 
1858 
1867 
1872 


GuiUot,  filB . . . . 

Pradel 

Belot  Defong^ 

Dacber 

Marest 

Poster 

Pavitt 

LftGharme   .... 

Boug6re  

Oalllot»p^re  .. 
Lartey 

JremeL  ........ 

Mad'me  Daoher 

Levet    

Bobert 

Levet   

Levet    

Gnillot,  file ... . 
Lacbanne   .... 

Dacber    

Mad'me  Daoher 

Pemet 

Jacotot 

Gaillot,  flls.... 

Adam   

A.  Pftnl  8i  Son  . 

Dacber 

XiOvet    

Gaillot,  flls  . . . . 
Lanaezenr    .... 

Leroy   

Fernet 

Dacber 


Ama- 

H 

Nuraery- 

• 

teors' 

menls 

Votes. 

Votes. 

H 

let 

2nd 

let 

2nd 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

Ten 

39 

— 

89 

25 

^— 

25 

86 

3 

89 

25 

-~. 

25 

25 

14 

89 

19 

28 

35 

8 

88 

20 

23 

36 

1 

87 

22 

23 

22 
2 

12 

•  86 

18 

« 

23 

12 

85 

16 

24 

17 

16 

88 

20 

25 

12 

8  ") 

5 

H   *v 

1 

5 
2 

7  1 

^  84 

2 

1 

1 
y   20 

- 

11^ 

20 

n^ 

84 

7 

18 

15 

17 

82 

11 

18 

11 

20 

at 

3 

16 

19 

7 

24 

81 

4 

12 

16 

7 

21 

28 

4 

15 

19 

14 

14 

28 

7 

15 

7 

18 

25 

12 

18 

11 

21 

82 

8 

10 

10 

14 

24 

8 

9 

12 

8 

17 

20 

1 

9 

10 

4 

11 

15 

6 

8 

14 

4 

11 

15 

_ 

10 

10 

— 

9  ) 
2 

11 

1 

IS 

1 

16 

17 

1 

6 

2 

9 

11 

2 

9 

1 

11 

12 

— 

8 

2 

7 

9 

1 

6 

.^ 

4 

4 

1 

6 

— 

6 

6 

— . 

S 

1 

5 

6 

— 

2 

— 

4 

4 

^— 

4 

il 


*  The  asterisk  denotes  "  too  mncb  alike." 

Three  other  Roses  had  six  Totes,  two  others  only  fire  each,  four 
were  named  four  times,  eight  had  three  yotes,  seven  two  Totes, 
and  twenty-five  received  only  a  solitary  mention.  Altogether 
jost  seventy-nine  were  mentioned,  counting  the  "  too  much  idike  " 
as  single ;  but  counting  these  in  each  case  as  a  Rose,  the  number 
tabtjlated  in  the  Tea  portion  of  the  National  Rose  Society's 
catalogue  only  amounts  to  fifty. 

Possibly  in  this  section  my  returns  show  more  demurring  to 
the  Roses  named  as  *'too  much  alike."  I  quote  from  one  of 
these  as  regards  Madame  Bravy  and  Alba  Rosea : — "  For  instance. 
Alba  Rosea  is  a  thin-petalled  papery  Rose,  beautiful  in  shape  and 
colour  ;  Madame  Bravy  is  a  thick-petalled  waxy  flower,  less  good 
in  shape,  much  stronger  in  colour."  I  pass  over  the  foliage,  as 
the  compilers  have  tested  only  the  blooms.  This  gentleman  is  a 
dose  observer.  But  it  may  be  asked.  Do  we  not  find  on  the  same 
tree  two  blooms  of  some  Roses,  apparently  distinct,  influenced 
probably  by  some  atmospheric  condition  ? 

In  both  the  elections  there  is  but  one  Rose  whose  certificate 
has  invariably  been  endorsed  Al — that  Rose  is  Oatherine  Mermet. 
She  is  indeed  most  captii'ating,  deserving  her  position. 


A  NOTEWORTHY  HARVEST  FESTIVAL. 

Seeing  how  wide-spread  is  the  most  commendable  practice  of 
holdiog  harvest  thanksgivings,  it  would  be  out  of  the  question  for 
the  Journal  of  Sortitnuture  to  take  more  than  a  general  notice  of 
them  ;  at  the  same  time  our  old  friend  is  read  by  great  numbers 
who  are  either  interested  or  take  an  active  part  in  decorating  tiie 
sacred  buildings  where  these  services  are  hdd.  For  this  reason,  I 
hold,  especial  mention  should  be  accorded  noteworthy  examples 
of  decorative  art ;  and  further,  if  some  of  those  who  frequently 
give  the  readers  of  the  Journal  the  benefit  of  their 
experiences  would  make  seasonable  suggestions  as 
to  what  may  be  done  in  the  way  of  decorating 
places  of  worship  on  spedial  occasions  they  would, 
I  feel  certain,  be  widely  appreciated.  Each  fes- 
tival, such  as  Christmas,  Easter,  and  Whitsuntide, 
and  last  but  not  least  harvest  thanksgivings,  has  its 
appropriate  sfyle,  or  at  all  events  certain  kinds  of 
material  for  the  purpose ;  and,  if  I  might  be  allowed 
to  suggest  it,  why  not  depute  a  competent  writer  to 
o&r  timely  suggestions  upon  each  ?  Mr.  Luckhnrst, 
in  particular,  is  well  qualified  for  the  task,  and  it  is 
certain  his  hints  would  be  acted  on  by  some,  and 
probably  supplemented  by  others. 

It  generally  happens  this  class  of  decorations  is  a 
*'  labour  of  love  "  to  those  concerned,  and  in  this  case 
it  is  apt  to  be  overdone  — that  is  to  say,  they  make 
their  wreaths,  festoons,  and  devices  too  neatly ;  in 
fact,  spend  too  much  time  over  them,  thus  spoiling 
the  CTOct,  owing  to  the  churches  more  especially 
being  large  and  heavy,  requiring  a  heavier  style. 
Or,  again,  if  the  structures  be  light  and  permanently 
and  extensively  adorned,  by  decorating  too  freely 
they  hide  or  disfigure  the  admired  features  of  the 
internal  constructions.  Both  these  extremes  are 
offending  to  good  taste. 

At  the  grand  old  church  of  St.  John's,  Frome, 
however,  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  interested  con- 
trive to  create  a  most  beautiful  effect  without  mar- 
ring the  features  of  one  of  the  most  richly  decorated 
churches  in  Great  Britain.  Freely  were  the  requi- 
site plants,  flowers,  and  f^it  provided,  and  freely 
yet  most  tastefully  were  these  grouped  and  arranged, 
the  whole  with  the  splendid  service  in  connection 
therewith  being  most  vividly  impressed  on  my 
memory.  On  each  side  of  the  altar  were  disposed 
beautifully  flowered  plants  of  Begonia  insignis,  these 
being  fully  3  feet  high  and  of  proportionate  circum- 
ference, and  were  i^rticularly  effective  in  the  even- 
ing when  the  church  was  lighted.  About  the  altar 
itself  were  disposed  miniature  sheaves  of  com  and  magnificent 
bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  and  more  of  the  latter  with  a 
background  of  coloured  Grape  foliage  were  suspended  to  the  ends  of 
the  choir  stalls.  Most  beautiful  was  the  low  carved  stone  chancel 
screen.  This  was  surmounted  with  neat  well-flowered  pot  plants  of 
Begonias  Weltoniensis  and  Knowsleyana,  on  each  side  of  the  gates 
being  pretty  groups  formed  with  a  mixture  of  the  plumes  of 
Pampas  Grass  and  flowering  spikes  of  Gladioli.  The  screen  was 
further  festooned  with  Ferns,  Dahlias,  Allamandas,  Bougainvilleas, 
and  other  flowers.  The  pot  plants  were  surrounded  with  Apples, 
Tomatoes,  Grapes,  and  crosses  formed  with  com  were  freely  inter- 
spersed among  the  wreaths.  At  the  base  of  the  pillars  on  each 
side  of  the  chancel  were  disposed  handsome  groups  of  fine-foliage 
and  flowering  plants. 

The  pulpit  was  tastefully  decorated  with  black  and  white 
Grapes  and  other  fmits  and  cut  flowers  in  variety,  and  many 
plants,  fruits,  and  vegetables  were  effectively  grouped  at  its  base. 
Nothing  but  white  flowers,  fruit,  and  Ferns  were  employed  in  the 
baptist,  and  the  effect  was  most  chaste  and  pleasing.    Floral 
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designs  laid  on  moss  snironnded  the  bsse  of  the  font,  while  the 
pillus  were  festooned  with  Ivy  and  white  Qematis,  and  the  basin 
bung  with  Hoses,  single  Dahfias,  Anemonesi  Begonias,  and  other 
flowers,  as  well  as  choioe  fnilts.  The  whole  was  sumoonted  with 
a  cross  formed  with  Grapes,  Aueaba  leaves,  and  a  semi-double 
Dahlia  whldi  I  do  not  remember  having  seen  before.  Groups 
formed  of  flowering  and  fine-foliage  planS^  fruit,  and  cut  flowers 
were  disposed  in  each  window  sill,  and  all  the  gas  standards  were 
wreathel  and  otherwise  decorated.  B7  daTlight  the  general 
effect  was  good,  but  in  the  evening  when  lighted  up  it  was  most 
beautiful,  and  we  could  but  heartily  wish  the  deigy  of  every 
church  or  place  of  worship  could  command  such  ready  help  from 
the  owners  of  gu^ens,  and  such  a  staff  of  willing  workers  as  are 
to  be  found  amooff  the  ladies  and  gentlemen  of  Frome.  It  ought 
to  be  mentioned  the  fruit  and  flowers  are  subsequently  distributed 
among  tiie  dck  poor. — Spbctatob, 


wisdom  of  watching  and  waiting,  and,  by  enltivatmg  tha  virtue  ol 
patience,  has  had  a  reward. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  this  excellent  Grape— an 
improved  Alicante— has  behaved  in  other  places.  It  has  no  doubt 
been  rather  extensively  planted,  and  many  canes  must  have  fruited 
this  year.  If  they  are  like  those  at  Ohiswick  their  owneis  and 
cultivators  will  be  satisfied,  and  the  merits  of  Alnwick  Seedling 
will  be  more  firmly  e8Ubli8hed.->r.  Wbiqht. 


ALNWICK  SEEDLING  GRAPE  AT  CHISWICK. 

A  CONTRAST. 

Last  year  complaints  were  not  infrequent  that  this  compara- 
tively new  and  undoubtedlv  good  late  Grape  was  a  "bad  setter." 
The  fruit  unquestionably  foiled  to  set  in  many  instances,  and  un- 
satisfactory bunches  containixig  a  number  of  pea-like  henries  were 
too  numerous  ;  even  where  artificial  fertilisation  had  been  resorted 
to,  but  perhaps  imperfectly  performed,  the  bunches  were  not  so 
full  nor  the  oerries  so  regular  as  is  desirable.  The  impression, 
however,  that  such  aid  is  requisite  for  securing  a  good  crop  of 
any  Grape  is  an  obstacle  against  its  free  oulnvation,  and  with 
the  object  of  testing  the  character  of  Alnwick  Seedling  as  a 
"  setter  *'  it  was  determined,  wisely  under  the  circumstances,  Chis- 
wick  being  an  experimental  garden,  to  treat  this  Vine  the  same  aa 
others  in  Sie  same  house — tne  Black  Hamburgh,  Groe  Cdman, 
and  Alicante — ^that  is,  not  to  have  recourse  to  any  artificial  means 
for  setting  any  of  them.  The  result  was  that  the  last  three  named 
— and  there  is  a  great  number  of  Vines  of  the  two  later  sorts— set 
their  fruit  perfe^y  in  every  instance,  all  the  bunches  being  full, 
and  the  berries  well  formed,  laige,  and  regular.  But  it  was  dif- 
ferent with  Alnwick  Seedling.  Ot  this  there  were,  and  are,  three 
or  four  Vines  of  the  same  age  and  strength  as  the  others  planted 
at  intervals  along  the  house,  and  in  evexy  position  the  formation 
of  the  berries  was  most  unsatisfactoiy,  the  tmnches  being  practi- 
cally worthless.  This  fact  being  reooirded  in  the  press  at  the  time 
gave  to  the  variety  a  rather  bad  character  (whicn  some  persons, 
owever,  did  not  think  it  deserved),  and  without  doobt  was  the 
means  of  limiting  its  culture. 

While  it  was  perfectly  right  and  proper  to  record  the  Chiswick 
experience  of  last  year,  however  un&vonrable  it  was  as  affecting 
the  value  of  any  ps^cular  variety,  it  is  equally  fair,  and  only  just, 
to  record  the  condition  of  Alnwick  Seedling  in  tiie  same  house 
this  year.  Last  vear  the  crop  of  it  was  the  worst  in  the  house, 
this  year  it  is  the  best.  Last  year  there  was  not  one  bunch  of  this 
Grape  that  was  half  furnished,  this  year  every  bunch  is  full  and  the 
berries  regular,  of  good  sise,  and  well  coloured.  Of  all  the  Vines 
of  Groe  Colman  and  Alicante  in  the  same  structure  not  one  of 
either  can  be  found  bearing  such  excdlent  crops  as  are  home  by 
each  Vine  of  Alnwick  Seedling.  Last  year  there  was  not  one 
bunch  of  this  Grape  in  the  house  under  notice  that  could  have 
been  placed  on  the  table  at  a  cottagers' show ;  this  year  there  were 
no  examples  at  even  the  late  Intemati<mal  Show  at  Edinburgh 
equal  to  those  now  hanging  at  Chiswidc— not  even  those,  and  they 
were  good,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Bell,  who  brought  this  Grape  into 
notice,  and  obtained  a  first-class  certificate  for  it  from  the  Royal 
Horticultnzal  Society. 

The  reason  for  the  striking  difference  alluded  to  is  that  this  year 
the  bunches  when  in  flower  were  fertilised  with  pollen  from  Ali- 
cante. This,  then,  appears  to  be  the  safe  method  for  securing  full 
and  regular  bunches. 

So  superior  is  the  crop  of  Ahiwick  Seedling  both*as  regards 
weight  and  quality  over  the  others,  that  not  only  will  additional 
rods  be  trained  from  the  Vines  that  are  doins  so  well,  and  so  com- 
mence the  extension  system,  but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  will  be 
increased  by  grafting.  Even  if  artifidal  aid  is  needed  for  setting 
the  berries,  it  will  be  time  well  spent  and  labour  well  invested  u 
such  a  satisfactory  return  can  be  had  as  is  produced  this  seasoiL 

The  experience  recorded  suggests  that  if  we  should  not  hurriedly 
praise  neither  should  we  hastily  condemn  aavthing  that  is  new, 
out  await  the  teachings  of  experience  under  diliering  oonditicais. 
The  failure  of  this  Grape  last  year  at  Chiswick  was  so  complete 
that  not  a  few  persons  who  pride  themselves  on  their  "  quick  judg- 
ment *'  would  no  doubt  have  cut  it  out.  But  the  manager  thm 
has  seen  too  much  of  what  may  be  termed  the  vagaries  of  vegeta- 
tion to  act  on  the  impulse  of  the  moment.    He  naa  learned  the 


POTTING  PLANTa 
This  ii  an  operation  which  eveiy  beginner  connders  himself 
skilled  in,  but  which  is,  nevertheless,  often  badly  performed  even 
by  praotiad  gardeners.  The  first  point  to  be  noticed  is  prmwrly 
draming  the  pots.  When  a  suitable  outlet  for  the  superfluous 
water  is  not  niade  it  is  hopeless  to  expect  success,  for  no  plant  can 
thrive  in  sour  soil  In  diaining  the  smallest-sizedpots  one  crock 
(piece  of  broken  pot)  over  the  hole  in  the  bottom,  with  the  concave 
side  downwards,  covered  with  the  roughest  of  the  soil,  is  generally 
enough.  Indeed,  a  little  rough  soil  in  the  case  of  strong-growing 
strong-rooting  plsnts  is  often  enough.  For  plants  in  6-six  pots  one 
lane  crock  covered  with  rough  lumpv  soil  may  be  enou^  for 
Babams,  or  even  Fuchsias,  when  growing  rapidly.  For  Heaths 
and  plsnts  of  a  similar  nature  smafi  crocks  carefully  szranffed  to 
the  depth  of  fully  an  inch  should  cover  the  central  one,  and  ov^ 
the  small  crocks  a  little  moss,  or  the  fibre  from  the  peat  or  loam,  is 
necessary  to  prevent  the  soil  stoppinff  the  drainage.  For  a  12-inch 
pot  from  8  to  4  inches  depth  of  cEainage  will  be  necessary,  and 
more  according  to  sise. 

Having  drained  the  pots,  the  next  thing  is  placing  in  the  soiL 
When  the  smallest  pots  are  used  for  pottins;  cuttings  or  seedlings 
enough  soil  should  be  placed  in  the  pots,  and  pressea  firmly  down, 
that  when  the  roots  of  the  plant  to  be  potted  rest  lightly  on  it  the 
part  of  the  stem  which  was  at  the  surface  of  soil  before  may  be 
fully  a  quarter  of  an  inch  below  the  rim  of  the  pot  Holding  the 
plant  in  this  position,  in  the  centre  of  the  fNOt,  with  the  left  hsnd, 
soil  should  be  placed  into  the  pot  with  the  right,  and  preawd  down 
firmly  end  level,  the  surface  of  the  soil  being  a  quarter  of  an  inch 
below  the  rim  of  the  pot  This  space  is  for  holding  water.  When 
the  plants  are  to  be  taken  out  of  cutting  boxes  each  should  be 
lifted  out  carefully  with  a  good  bsll  of  eaith,  and  only  as  much 
being  careftilly  removed  without  bruising  the  roots  as  will  reduce 
the  ball  so  that  it  may  be  easily  introduced  into  the  pot  intended 
for  it 

When  plants  are  to  be  shifted  the  same  rule  should  be  observed. 
Plants  do  not  need  shilling  unless  the  soil  in  the  potB  is  well 
occupied  with  roots,  and  it  is  considered  desirable  or  necessary  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  plants.  When  the  plants  are  turned  out  of 
the  pots  the  drainage  saould  be  removed,  and  any  unoccupied  soil 
carefully  picked  o£  It  should  then  be  placed  on  the  sou  (which 
has  been  put  in  the  pot  and  well  firmed  down  previously),  and  fresh 
soil  packed,  either  with  the  fingers  or  a  blunt  piece  of  wood,  rather 
fllimly.  Loose  soil  holds  too  muc^  water,  ana  when  plants  which 
are  potted  loosely  are  turned  out  there  is  danger  of  the  ball  break- 
ing, and  so  destroying  the  roots.  When  a  plant  ii  potted  the  new 
sou  should  always  to  put  in  as  firm  as  the  old  ball  is,  or  when 
the  water  is  apphed  it  will  run  through  the  loose  soil  and  leave  the 
flnner  portion,  where  the  roots  are.  too  drv. 

In  potting  large  plants  soil  as  full  of  fibre  ss  possible  should  be 
chosen,  and  rammed  into  the  pots  or  tubs  rather  mmly.  The  reason 
for  choosing  turfy  material  for  soil  is  that  it  lasts  a  long  time 
without  becoming  sour.  When  large  quantities  of  soil,  in  which 
there  is  neither  fibre  nor  roots,  are  packed  into  large  pots  or 
tubs,  to  remain  there  for  years  maybe,  it  is  sure  to  become  sour, 
soddened,  and  unhealthy,  in  which  state  no  plant  can  grow 
well  in  it 

Repotting  ffeneralljr  takes  place  in  spring,  when  plants  that  have 
rested  throu^  the  wmter  have  been  pruned  and  stuted  into  growth 
require  partial  shaking  out  and  repotting  in  the  same  or  similar 
pots.  Fuchsias  should  be  thus  dealt  with  in  spring,  and  so  should 
any  scarlet  and  other  Pelargoniums  which  may  have  been  brought 
over  the  winter,  and  which  may  be  intended  for  growing  on. 
Fancy  Pelargoniums  require  this  treatment  in  autumn,  when  thejr 
have  made  Iresh  growth  after  having  been  ripened  and  pruned. 
Plants  which  have  thus  been  treated  do  not  need  larger  pots  until 
some  growth  has  been  made,  but  the  partial  removal  of  the  im- 
poverished soil  and  supplying  fresh  soil  is  always  accompanied  wUh 
good  results.  In  su<m  cases  the  old  balls  should  be  turned  out  of 
ue  pots  and  rednced  as  much  as  will  allow  cf  this  being  easily 
placed  in  the  pots,  and  new  soil  along  with  them.  Any  loose  roots 
should  at  the  same  time  be  cut  beck. 

"  Potting-off'"  is  when  plsnts  in  a  small  state  are  placed  into  pots 
for  the  first  tune.    **  Potting-on"  is  shifting  plants  into  larger  pots 
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than  those  they  occupied;  and  "repotting"  is  turning  plants  out 
of  their  pots,  reducing  their  halls,  ana  placing  them  in  the  same  or 
similar  pots.  When  plants  are  potted  enough  room  shou'd  be  left 
in  the  pots  as  will  hold  as  much  water  as  -mJX  thoroughly  saturate 
the  soil  contained  in  them.  A  quarter  of  an  inch  js  enough  to 
leaye  in  a  3-inch  pot,  half  an  inch  in  a  4}-inch  pot,  1  inch  in  a 
6-inch  pot,  and  2  inches  in  a  lO-inch  pot,  and  so  on— N.  B. 


I 


THE  MANURIAL  VALUE  OP  PHOSPHATE  OF 

MAGNESIA. 

In  my  first  letter  on  the  mannrial  value  of  phosphate  of  mag- 
nesia (page  290)  I  said  that  the  point  mainly  regarded  by  chemists 
in  assigning  values  to  different  combinations  of  phosphoric  acid 
was  their  solubility  in  water.  With  this  quality  their  diffusibility 
through  the  soil  is  manifestly  intimately  connected,  for  on  their 
diffusibility  the  activity  of  fertilisers  ultimately  depends.  The 
solubility  of  a  phosphatic  material  is  lai^y  promoted  by  fineness 
of  division,  ana  so  also  is  the  completeness  with  which  it  can  be 
intermixed  with  the  soil  whilst  it  remains  a  powder,  or  distributed 
thoroughly  through  the  soil  afterwards  when  brought  into  solution. 
Generally  speaking,  therefore,  in  respect  of  manures,  we  may  con- 
sider solubility  and  diffusibility  as  expressing  the  same  quality 
in  them  ;  but  this  is  not  always  true.  If  perfectly  soluble  acid 
phosphate  of  lime  be  added  to  a  ch^k  soil  the  phosphoric  acid 
undergoes  immediate  neutralisation,  and  is  fixed  in  the  mere  upper 
crubt  of  the  ground.  Diffusion  is  thus  checked  until  this  crust 
is  saturated  with  phosphoric  acid,  when  the  process  of  diffusion 
may  again  go  on  and  carry  some  of  the  phosphate  a  little  deeper 
in  the  soil,  and  so  forth.  On  the  other  Innd,  when  the  soil  is  a 
clay  deficient  in  lime  the  perfecUy  soluble  phosphate  may  sink 
below  the  reach  of  the  roots  of  plants  before  it  is  physically 
fixed  in  the  manner  explained  by  Llebig  to  be  necessary,  as  quoted 
in  my  last  letter,  page  341. 

It  is  manifest,  therefore,  as  it  seems  to  me,  that  there  must  be 
a  degree  of  solubility  between  that  of  the  so-called  insoluble  phos- 
phates and  the  perfectly  soluble  acid  phosphate  of  lime,  better 
calculated  than  either  of  these  two  extremes  for  diffusion  through 
soils  in  genera],  and  such  a  compound,  I  believe,  we  have,  as  I 
hinted  in  a  former  letter,  in  phosphate  of  magnesia.  Voelcker 
ascertained  (see  table  of  solubilities,  page  190),  that  a  gallon  of 
distilled  water  dissolved  about  0*56  grain  of  a  specimen  of  Cam- 
bridge coprolite,  and  that  when  1  per  cent,  of  sal  ammoniac  was 
add^  to  the  water  1-62  grains  were  dissolved  per  gallon.  Of 
Suffolk  coprolites,  soluble  to  the  extent  of  066  grain  per  gallon, 
he  found  that  when  a  per  cent,  of  sal  ammoniac  was  added  to  the 
water  the  solubility  rose  ta  112  grains.  Roughly  speaking,  there- 
fore, we  may  say  that  the  solubility  of  coprolites  is  more  than 
doubled  by  the  addition  of  the  sal  ammoniac  ;  but  Voelcker  con- 
^nded  that  neither  nitrate  of  soda  nor  common  salt  materially 
modified  the  solubility  of  phosphate  of  lime,  a  conclusion  opposed 
to  the  general  opinions  of  chemists  as  well  as  to  that  of  Liebig. 
Jamieson  states  that  the  solubility  of  coprolites  finely  ground  is  in 
water,  1*13  grains  ;  in  nitrate  of  soda,  1*33  grains  ;  in  sulphate  of 
ammonia,  1*46  grains  ;  whilst  Liebig  found  that  in  the  case  of  water 
with  one  part  of  sulphate  of  ammonia  in  640  parts  by  weight  of 
water  one  gallon  dissolved  4*4  grains  of  tribasic  phosphate  of  lime  ; 
with  one  part  of  common  salt  in  600  of  water  one  gallon  dissolved 
2*2  grains  ;  and  with  one  part  of  nitrate  of  soda  in  333  of  water 
one  gallon  dissolved  2*6  grains.  It  will  be  readily  understood 
that  owing  to  differences  in  the  mechanical  state  of  aggregation 
of  Uie  particles  of  phosphate  of  lime,  and  in  the  strength  of  the 
solution,  identical  results  could  not  reasonably  be  expected  even 
if  the  errors  of  manipulation  which  necessarily  affect  such  deter- 
minations could  be  eliminated,  but  the  following  points  may  be 
considered  to  be  satisfactorily  proved. 

1st,  A  very  slight  degree  of  solubility  in  water  will  enable  a 
phosphate  of  lime  to  feed  plants  with  phosphoric  acid. 

2nd,  The  slight  degree  of  solubility  pos^ssed  by  phosphate  of 
lime  is  considerably  increase^l  when  sal  ammoniac  or  sulphate 
of  ammonia,  even  in  very  minute  quantities,  is  added  to  distilled 
water.  Carbonic  acid  solution  produces  similar  results  in  the 
solubility  of  phosphatic  materials.  This  point  is  so  well  under- 
stood that  it  will  not  be  disputed.  Phosphate  of  lime  is  also 
soluble,  in  no  inconsiderable  quantities,  in  liquids  which  contain  in 
solution  various  organic  non-acid  substances,  and  when  recently 
precipitated  it  is  readily  soluble  in  carbonic  acid.  A  saturated 
solution  of  carbonic  acid  w:ll  dissolve  fifty-two  grains  per  gallon 
of  booe  phosphate,  whereas  distilled  water  will  dissolve  only 
6*4  grains  of  it.-'{Lasiaigne  Ann,  Ch,  et  Phys,  (3.)  2bM8 ;  and 
VoelcJier,  *' Solubility  of  Phosphatia  MatertaU^''  p.  10.)  I  may 
here  state  that  freshly  precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  was  found 
by  Voelcker  to  be  dissolved  by  distilled  water  in  the  proportion 


of  6-66  grains  per  gallon  ;  but  when  this  bad  mixed  with  it  a 
per  cent,  only  of  sal  ammoniac  the  solubility  was  increaaed  to 
21*7  grains,  or  fourfold. 

It  is,  therefore,  evident  that  chemists  ought  to  make  some 
allowance  for  the  increased  value  of  phosp^tes  when  organic 
matter  yielding  carbonic  acid  on  decomposition,  or  salts  of  am- 
monia, are  mixed  with  the  manure  ;  but  on  the  present  system  of 
valuation  nothing  whatever  is  allowed  for  organic  matter,  though 
formerly  a  different  system  prevailed,  £1  per  ton  being  allowed 
for  it :  this  is  little  enough.  No  additional  value  is  given  for 
phosphoric  acid  when  associated  with  ammoniacal  salts,  though 
its  value  is  so  much  increased  by  their  action.  Voelcker  says  in 
this  paper  on  the  solubility  of  phosphatic  materials,  "  The  viuriouB 
conditions  which  affect  the  solubility  of  lime  in  water,  therefore, 
have  a  direct  practical  bearing  on  the  application  of  bone  manures 
in  agriculture  ; "  has  not  Jamieson  shown  incontestably  that  this 
observation  may  be  extended  with  truth  to  coprolites,  if  not  to 
even  less  soluble  mineral  phosphates? — Ii^quirer. 


AMATEUR'S  VINERY. 


I  WANT  a  small  cheap  house  in  which  I  can  grow  Grapes  and 
also  a  few  plants,  some  of  them  rather  tall,  such  as  Palms  and 
Ferns,  therefore  the  stsge  must  not  be  made  on  the  orthodox  plan 
for  having  the  plants  "close  to  the  glass."  Can  you  throw  out  an 
idea  that  will  help  me  in  this  matter  ?  I  think  I  have  seen  some- 
thing of  the  kind  in  the  Journal,  but  have  been  too  negligent  to 
preserve  all  the  numbers.  I  am  an  attentive  reader,  nevertheless, 
and  shall  appreciate  whatever  assistance  it  is  in  your  power  and 
disposition  to  render  in  this  matter.—J.  P.  Bousfield. 

[Mr.  Luckhurst*s  "idea"  may  possibly  be  of  service  in  this 
case ;  but  he  broaches  it  with  the  condemnation  of  "  cheap  houses, 
because  they  are  not  durable,"  and  observes— "The  accompanying 


A,  Floor-line. 
Flff.58. 

figure  is  a  section  of  a  light,  strong,  and  durable  vinery  suitable 
for  any  garden,  but  peculiarly  adapted  to  the  requirements  of  an 
amateur  by  the  arrangement  of  the  interior.  The  roof  is  a  fixture ; 
air  given  as  shown.  Its  dimensions  are  : — Height  of  back  wall 
from  floor,  9  feet  6  inches  ;  apex  of  roof  from  floor  line,  12  feet ; 
height  of  the  front  wall  from  the  bottom  of  the  Vine  border,  2  feet 
8  inches  ;  height  of  the  glazed  part  of  the  front,  4  feet  6  inches ; 
width,  16  feet ;  extreme  height  of  stage,  3  feet ;  width  of  stage, 
6  feet ;  the  interior  retaining  wall  is  4^  inches,  or  a  single  brick 
in  thickness.  The  iron  pillars  require  to  be  placed  about  10  feet 
apart,  and  an  iron  bar  passing  along  under  the  roof  from  pillar  to 
pillar  imparts  great  strength  to  it.  The  whole  surface  of  the 
floor  should  be  paved  or  concreted  and  faced  with  Portland 
cement.  The  Vines  should  be  planted  in  the  narrow  interior 
border,  the  roots  passing  through  arches  to  the  outside." 


HARDY  PERENNIALS  FOR  MASSING— A  PLEA  FOR 

A  BETTER  NOMENCLATURE. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  hardy  perennials,  or,  as  they  are 
generally  called,  "  herbaceous  plants  (from  the  fact  of  some  of 
them  being  herbaceous),  are  still  slowly  gaining  favour.  The 
singular  beauty  of  some  of  them,  their  great  adaptability  for 
supplying  cut  flowers,  and  the  amount  of  admiration  lavished 
on  them  by  people  of  taste  when  the  plants  happen  to  be  placed 
in  telling  positions,  is  gradually  forcing  some  persons  who 
have  hitherto  tried  to  ignore  them  to  now  learn  some  of  their 
long  ugly  names,  and  to  cultivate  a  few  of  the  more  showy 
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▼arieties.  Their  names  are  certainly  a  great  drawback,  and  as 
if  one  of  snch  was  not  sufficient  yon  can  scarcely  find  a  good 
plant  without  at  least  two  or  three  names.  It  is,  however,  a 
comforting  fact  that  aliases  in  the  plant  world  are  generally 
indications  of  merit,  and  convey  altogether  a  different  impression 
to  aliases  borne  by  men  and  women.  Bat  an  alias  or  two  is  not 
the  only  drawback— we  find  totally  different  plants  under  the 
same  name.  In  some  cases,  if  you  order  the  same  from  three 
different  nurseries  you  will  get  three  distinct  sorts  of  plants,  not 
one  of  which  is  the  thing  you  want,  and  there  is  no  recognised 
authority  to  tell  us  which  is  the  right  name  or  the  right  plant. 
Who  will  start  a  society  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  collection  of 
useful  hardy  plants  with  systematic  classification,  and  an  English 
as  well  as  a  botanical  nomenclature,  such  as  would  be  generally 
received  1  We  do  not  want  the  collections  of  weeds  we  see  in 
botanic  gardens — these  may  or  may  not  have  their  uses  there 
(I  am  not  sure  about  this  part  of  the  subject)— but  we  want 
collections  of  plants  which  are  really  decorative,  and  with 
names  such  as  nurserymen  would  recognise  when  we  give  them 
an  order. 

As  it  is  at  present  nurserymen  are  under  a  disadvantage,  and 
private  gardeners  have  demands  on  their  time  and  resources 
which  they  can  ill  afford  to  comply  with.  A  lady  or  gentleman 
sees  a  collection  of  plants  in  a  private  establishment ;  he  or  ^e 
if  not  a  novice  knows  that  the  same  plants  are  not  to  be  obtained 
in  a  nursery  under  the  same  names,  takes  notes,  and  asks  the 
proprietor  to  supply  pieces  of  plants  there  and  then.  Of  course  a 
refusal  is  out  of  the  question,  and  it  frequently  happens  that 
when  there  is  only  one  choice  example  of  a  new  arrival  it  has 
to  be  divided,  and  perhaps  spoiled,  when  it  ought  to  be  easy  to 
procure  the  same  plant  at  the  nearest  nursery  for  9^.  or  a  shilling 
if  the  nomenclature  was  trustworthy. 

But  I  have  slipped  away  from  the  part  of  the  subject  I  intended 
to  write  about.  Within  the  last  three  or  four  years  I  have  used 
some  of  this  class  of  plants  for  massing  in  formal  beds  in  the 
flower  garden,  and  I  find  they  are  very  popular.  The  proper 
place  for  herbaceous  plants  generally  is  where  they  can  have  a 
background  of  shrubs,  and  where  there  is  little  or  no  formality  in 
design  ;  but  the  few  plants  I  shall  name  are  admissible  in  circles 
and  ovals  amongst  the  strictly  geometrical  designs,  and  as  they 
pretty  well  take  care  of  themselves  their  use  is  advisable  on  the 
score  of  economy,  as  well  as  for  giving  variety  in  colour  and 
habit 

Rndbeckia  speciosa  (syn.  R.  Newmanni,  syn.  Oentrocarpha 
grand iflora)  is  the  best  of  all  for  this  purpose.  I  have  self  circles 
of  it  on  the  grass,  also  circles  on  a  groundwork  of  Purple  King 
Verbena,  and  it  is  very  effective  both  ways.  The  colour  is  bright 
yellow,  with  a  black  centre.  It  grows  about  2  feet  high,  and  has 
the  habit  of  clothing  itself  with  flowers  quite  down  to  the  ground. 
It  is  very  beautiful  for  cutting,  and  has  been  used  in  thousands 
for  church  decoration  during  the  late  harvest  festivals. 

Anemone  Honorine  Jobert  (syn.  A.  japonica  alba,  syn.  A.  vitifolia) 
is  the  next  best,  and  the  pink  variety,  A.  japonica  hybrida,  is  very 
little  inferior  to  it  The  white  one  especially  is  useful  for  cutting. 
The  larger  the  masses  of  these  are  the  better  they  seem  to  look. 
I  have  self  beds  of  each  of  them  some  10  or  12  feet  across.  The 
older  A.  japonica,  with  dark  red  flowers,  does  not  grow  so  well 
with  me. 

Lobelia  syphilitica  and  its  varieties  make  attractive  small  beds, 
but  for  the  dark  varieties  with  blue  shades  they  must  not  be  too 
large. 

Of  Michaelmas  Daisies  the  best  for  this  purpose  is  Aster  Amellus, 
about  18  inches  high,  of  a  bright  purplisn-bfue  shade.  This  also 
must  not  exceed  5  feet  in  the  mass. 

Many  other  occupants  of  the  herbaceous  border  are  quite  as 
beautiful  as  these  in  their  present  positions,  but  from  their  strag- 
gling or  tall  habit  they  are  unsuited  for  formal  beds. — Wm.  Tatlob. 


BEETLES  INFESTING  STRAWBERRIES. 

Beseabches  amongst  a  considerable  number  of  books  treating 
of  horticulture  or  of  insects  fail  to  disclose  any  records  in  the  past 
concerning  attacks  made  by  the  ground  or  carnivorous  beetles 
upon  the  fruit  of  the  Strawberry.  That  such  is  the  occasional 
habit  of  several  species  is  sufficiently  proved.  **  E.  D.,"  a  corre- 
spondent of  this  Journal,  was  the  first  to  notify  the  fact,  since 
confirmed  by  Mr.  Combill  and  others.  l*he  species  in  the  first 
instance  published  was  Harpalus  ruficornis ;  species  in  the  genera 
Pterostichus  and  Amara  also  prove  to  be  offenders,  and  very 
likely  we  shall  find  more  species  by-and-by.  This  discovery  may 
be  regarded  as  ono  result  cf  the  greatly  increased  cultivation  of 
the  Strawberry  of  late,  possibly  owin^  to  the  dexterous  manner  in 
which  the  beetles  usually  conceal  themselves.    Gardeners  have 


hitherto  laid  their  damage  to  the  slugs.  Upon  these  it  is  certain 
several  of  these  beetles  prey,  and  upon  a  variety  of  insects,  some 
of  which  are  very  harmful  in  gardens. 

To  the  above  tribe,  at  least  occasional  enemies,  must  be  added 
the  June  bug  (Phyllopertha  hortlcola),  as  infesting  the  blossom  of 
the  Strawberry  some  seasons,  and  checking  its  development. 
Two  of  the  Otiorhynchi  haunt  the  plant  The  black  Vine  weevil 
CO.  sulcatus)  in  its  larval  state  is  to  be  found  at  the  roots  as  a 
whitish,  frothless,  hairy  maggot  from  August  to  spring.  The 
beetles  come  out  in  May.  The  red-legged  weevil  (O.  tenebricosus) 
sometimes  visits  Strawberries,  but  it  is  rather  a  promiscuous 
feeder,  attacking  the  roots  of  Currants  and  Raspberries,  and  also 
various  vegetables.  A  far  better  plan  than  killing  the  maggots 
is  to  prevent  their  appearance  by  hunting  up  the  weevils  ere  tiiey 
have  deposited  eggs.— J.  R.  S.  C. 


AMONGST  THE  REIGATE  ROSES. 

Unlike  Canterbury,  Relate  has  long  been  famous  for  its  Roses 
and  Rose  gardens  ;  indeed  it  has  in  all  branches  of  horticulture 
been  especially  favoured,  while  in  Rose  cultivation  it  has  occupied 
a  very  foremost  place.  Go  back  as  far  as  we  may  in  the  annals 
of  Rose  exhibitions,  and  we  shall  find  that  the  Reigate  growers 
have  ever  been  victorious.  The  names  of  snch  growers  as  Messrs. 
Waterlow,  Heywood,  and  Sargent  are  sure  to  be  found  in  the  win- 
ning lists,  whUe  of  late  years  others  have  joined  them  in  the  friendly 
strife ;  and  the  worthy  Vice-President  of  the  National  Rose  Society, 
Mr.  Baker,  and  Mr.  WoUaston  have  come  to  the  front,  and  thej 
are  all  not  merely  Rose  lovers  but  Rose  growers,  and  one  is  pre  t^ 
sure  in  going  amongst  them  to  get  information  on  some  pointe 
and  useful  advice  on  others. 

GBBAT  IX)OD& 

I  have  been  to  these  gardens  at  various  times,  notably  at  the 
period  of  their  Rose  Show,  and  have  recorded  my  impressions  of 
what  I  then  saw.  My  last  visit  was  paid  the  other  day,  and  most 
enjoyable  it  was  to  go  with  my  exigent  friend  Mr.  Baker  and 
talk  with  those  who  had  watched  over  and  snccessf  nlly  cultivated 
the  Rose  for  so  many  years.  Great  Doods,  the  residence  of  Mr. 
A.  J.  Waterlow,  is  noticeable  not  only  for  its  intrinsic  beauty  bat 
for  the  thorough  excellence  of  the  gardening  all  round.  The 
Roses  are,  however,  the  special  favourites  A  Mr.  Brown,  Mr. 
Waterlow's  excellent  gardener,  and  are  cultivated  with  great 
success,  and  under  by  no  means  favourable  circumstances  as  far  as 
soil  is  concerned,  which  is  light  and  hot ;  but  withal  that  we  know 
what  splendid  flowers  Mr.  Brown  is  in  the  habit  of  staging, 
and  those  who  have  advocated  the  non-manuring  of  Roses  would 
find  it  somewhat  difficult  to  get  on  in  the  same  manner. 
Roses  were  grown  here  on  the  seeding  Briar,  on  their  own  roots, 
and  on  a  stock  which  Mr.  Brown  very  much  values,  the  Rosa 
GrevUlea  or  Seven  Sisters.  It  is  impossible  to  see  fiiner  plants 
than  were  here  on  all  these  various  stocks,  those  on  their  own 
roots  being  especially  flne,  two-year-old  plants  having  shoots  from 
6  to  8  feet  high.  It  was  nearly  the  same  on  the  other  stocks. 
By-the-by,  Mr.  Brown  mentioned  that  in  planting  his  stocks  he 
laid  the  roots  on  the  surface  and  then  earthed  them  up  almost  as 
is  done  wiUi  Potatoes  ;  and  thus  when  he  came  in  the  following 
year  to  the  budding  he  had  merely  to  remove  the  earth  round  the 
collar  and  then  insert  the  bud,  while  in  ordinary  cases  the  earth 
has  to  be  almost  dug  out  in  order  to  get  underneath  the  snrfaoe 
for  the  purpose.  It  very  evidentiy  saved  the  back  of  the  operator, 
and  as  one  gets  on  in  life  these  littie  matters  are  of  some  conse- 
quence. That  it  answered  its  purpose  there  could  be  no  doubt 
after  seeing  the  splendid  plants  that  Mr.  Brown  had  under  his 
chaige.  Some  persons  have  been  complaining  of  this  as  a  Roeeless 
autumn.  It  was  not  so  here,  and  flowers  tiiat  would  not  have 
disgraced  a  stand  in  July  were  to  be  seen  in  oonsiderable  nnmbers, 
although  a  large  bouquet  of  splendid  flowers  had  just  been  cut  for 
the  Lord  Mayor  Elect 

H0LM7ELS. 
Mr.  Baker's  garden  at  Holmfels—not  at  all  in  the  countiy,  but 
in  the  centre  of  Reigate — is  known  to  many  a  rosarlan  through  its 
genial  owner  and  the  excellence  of  the  plants  which  he  delights  in. 
One  would  hardly  imagine  from  its  situation  what  an  enjoyable 
garden  there  is  in  the  rear.  A  beautiful  lawn  with  beds  of  Pelar- 
goniums, &c.,  stretches  up  to  the  rear  of  the  house,  and  beyond 
this  is  the  Rose  garden,  and  it  is  quite  evident  that  however  orderly 
and  well-arranged  the  whole  garden  is,  it  is  the  Rose  which  is  the 
grand  object  of  affection  and  care.  If  a  new  piece  of  ground  is 
broken  up  you  may  be  sure  that  it  is  for  Roses.  If  a  bed  is  altered 
it  is  that  it  may  be  made  into  a  Rose  bed.  And  here  again  let 
me  say  to  those  who  think  that  it  is  of  no  use  growing  Roses  un- 
less you  have  a  good  Rose  soil,  that  Mr.  Baker's  is  naturally  a  very 
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bad  one.  The  Ranlen  reels  od  »  bed  of  gnive!,  snd  hence  there  is 
ureal  danger  of  the  plants  saSericg  from  drought  in  summer  ; 
therefore  inSnite  pains  haTe  been  talccn  to  mske  the  grouod.  It 
is  trenched  to  tbe  depth  of  3  foet.  At  the  bottom  is  placed  a 
ls}-er  of  day,  then  a  layer  of  lootn,  then  a  layer  of  dung,  then 
another  of  loam,  and  so  on  nntil  the  bed  is  finiBbed.  It  will  be 
seen  that  this  is  an  expeDsive  proceeding,  bat  it  is  surely  better  to 
go  to  finch  an  expense  at  first  than  to  have  miserable  starved 
plants  and  to  be  obliged  to  continnall;  replace  them.  And  this 
I  will  My,  that  although  I  have  visited  this  autumn  miiny  Eose 
gardens  in  various  parta  of  the  coantry,  I  have  nowhere  seen  one 
that  I  can  qnite  put  equal  to  Hr.  Baker's.  The  plants  are  vigor- 
ons  without  being  "pithy,"  andooiehas  been  taken  to  thin  out 
all  the  small  and  useless  wood,  so  as  to  allow  foil  play  for  light 
and  air  through  the  plants.  This  insnres  the  ripeQlng  of  the  wood 
— one  of  the  most  essential  points  tor  niccesa  in  the  following 
year — saoceai  either  for  a  display  of  Boaes  in  the  garden  or  for 
ezlitdtion.  Ur.  Baker  is  a  strong  advocate  tor  very  hard  pnm- 
ing,  and  most  certainly  bis  Boses  do  credit  to  his  system  of  cul- 
ture. He  also  mnkbes  very  fully  with  old  manure,  except  in  the 
case  of  newly  planted  Rosea,  when  he  covers  the  snrface  of  the 
gcoDDd  with  the  decomposed  lawn  mowings,  which  has  a  certain 
amount  of  nouriihment,  bnt  not  too  stimnlating  for  the  plants, 

■WOODHATCH. 

Mr.  Heywood's  garden  at  Woodbatch  is  another  whicb  baa 
made  its  mark  in  the  Bose  world,  and  of  all  the  places  about 
Beigata  that  I  have  seen  is  the  most  beautifully  situated.  The 
view  of  Leitb  Hill  and  all  the  conntry  round  about  is  simply 
magnificent.  The  eye  is  never  tired,  especially  on  a  fine  day, 
when  the  effects  of  light  and  shade  amongst  the  foliage  near  and 
far  off  are  to  be  seen ;  and  no  part  of  onr  island  is  more  beautifully 
wooded  than  this  part  of  Surrey,  the  greater  portion  consisting  of 
gentlemeiL's  demesnes,  where  trees  are  ever  appreciated — different 
from  Bgricullural  neighbourhoods,  where  trees  are  regarded  as 
"cumberers  of  the  ground"  and  hindeHng  the  growth  of  crops. 
The  garden  at  Woodhati^  is  beautifully  situated  on  rising  ground, 
and  here  is  to  be  seen  horticulture  successfully  practised  in  all  its 
branches.  Nowhere,  For  example,  have  I  seen  such  grand  plants 
of  Chrysanthemums  as  here,  "feathered  down  to  the  toes  ;"  and 
those  from  which  the  exhibition  flowers  are  to  be  cut,  some  6  and 
7  feet  high,  with  splendid  foliage.  But  here,  too,  the  Kose  has 
the  place  of  honour.  A  boose  is  specially  devoted  to  the  CQltura 
of  Tea  Boses,  which  were  in  a  thrivinj;  condition,  while  borders 
and  beds  of  Hybrid  Perpetoals  in  a  most  satisfactory  state  were 
to  be  seen  in  every  position.  Hr.  Heywood's  excellent  gardener, 
Mr.  Ridont,  has  a  large  number  of  budded  plauts  in  the  kitchen 
garden,  which  is  at  some  distance  from  the  house,  and  here  all  the 
best  varieties  are  budded  in  considerable  nnmher — thirty  or  forty 
of  a  sort— and  doubtless  from  these  tome  ^nd  blooms  are  to  be 
expected  for  the  next  aeuoa.  Mr.  Bidoot  is  a  sUong  advocate  for 
the  Briar  cutting,  of  which  Mr.  B.  B.  Cant  thinks  so  highly. 

Looking  through  all  these  gardens  one  could  not  but  be  struck 
with  the  namber  of  plants  which,  by  their  abundanoe  oF  flowers, 
thoroughly  justified  their  title  of  being  "remontantes,"  or  autumn- 
blooming  Roses.  Teas,  of  course,  were  in  flower  everywhere. 
Charming  blooms  of  Marie  Yan  Houtte,  Madame  Lambard,  Inno- 
cente  Pirola,  Souvenir  d'un  Ami,  and  a  host  of  others  were  full  of 
flower,  and  splendid  blooms  were  gathered  every  day.  Amongst 
the  lighter-colour^  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  fiower  were  Baroane  de 
Bothschild,  Duchesse  de  Vollombrota,  Egeria,  Comtessc  de  Sprenye, 
La  France,  Aaguste  Eigotard,  Mabel  Morriaoo,  Marie  Finger, 
Capitaine  Christy,  Marquise  de  Castellane,  Madame  Sophie  Fropot^ 
Buchesse  deMomy  ;  while  amongst  the  brighter  and  dark -coloured 
flowers  were  Uarie  Baumann,  Duke  of  Edinburgh,  Charles  Lefebvrc, 
Marie  Rady,  A,  E.  Williams,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Uuchess  of 
Bedford,  Dupny  Jamain,  O-^neral  Jacqueminot.  Charles  Darwin, 
Etienne  Levet,  Madame  Victor  Verdier,  Maurice  Bernatdin, 
Hippolyte  Jamain,  and  Fisher  Holmes  ;  and,  as  far  as  tny  experi- 
ence goes,  these  may  be  relied  on  as  good  autumn-blooming  Rosea. 
There  are  others  which  perhaps  may  be  classed  with  ihem,  while 
there  arc  some  which  are  hopelessly  only  summer-blooming.  Only 
la  this  latter  number  I  was  some  time  ago  inclined  to  include 
Madame  Qabriel  Luizet,  bnt  I  am  happy  to  say  I  mal'gued  her ; 
and  Mr.  Cant,  than  whom  we  have  no  better  authority,  says,  "  I 
hope  when  I  can  get  strong  cut-backs  to  find  it  much  marc  free- 
flowering  than  at  present." 

Let  me  add  that  nowhere  in  the  kingdom  is  there  a  more  brarty 
and  genial  set  of  Rose-growen  than  at  Reigate ;  nowhere  is  a  real 
[over  of  the  dower  sure  to  reoeive  kicduess  and  hospitality  ;  and 
nowhere  are  there  a  "straighter"  set  of  exhibitors.  The  dcfiuiciun 
of  "an  amateur,"  which  is  now  perplexing  "committees,"  would 
be  no  difficult  matter  if  all  amateurs  were  like  our  friends  here. 
Then  are  other  gardens  beie  wbicb  I  was  not  able  to  visit  at  this 


time,  such  as  Mr.  Wollaslon's ;  while  from  all  I  hear  my  excellent 
friend  Mr.  J.  D.  Pawie  is  likely  to  again  enter  the  liaU  where  be 
was  once  so  successful  a  competitor.  Altogether  Rose-growing 
at  Beigate  is  in  a  very  flonriehing  condiUon,  and  I  fnlly  expect 
to  see  it  coming  to  the  front  in  theexhibitjons  of  1B83.— D.,  Deai. 


of  the  Qeneral  Committee  of  the  Nationai. 

Rose  Societi  was  held  at  the  Horticultoial  Club  on  Tuesday 
last,  Q.  Baker,  Esq.,  in  the  chair,  at  wbicb  it  was  determined  that 
the  Eibibi  tions  for  1863  should  be  held  at  South  Kensington  on 
Tuesday,  July  3rd,  and  at  Sheffield  on  Thursday,  July  12th.  Tha 
idea  of  having  a  third  show  earlier  than  the  other  two  at  either 
Salisbury  or  Beading  was  also  entertained, 

——  We  learn  that  the  Exhibttjok  or  Chbtsantheiidiis 
AT  FINBBDBT  Fabe  will  be  Opened  on  Satnfday  the  Slat  inat 
Of  conrse,atpTesentonlyafewoftl(e  early  flowers  have  expanded, 
bnt  the  show  of  bads  and  excellent  condition  of  the  plants  augm 
well  for  a  finer  display  than  in  the  two  previous  years,  beautifnl 
aa  they  were,  Abont  1600  plants  are  grown,  representing  all  the 
leading  varieties, 

Mb.  G,  Goldsmith,  The  Gardens,  Hollanden,  Tonbridge, 

writes  that  his  collection  of  Peabs  AT|SonTH  EsssiNQTOtr  last 
week  comprised  sixty  dishes  of  Pears,  distinct  varieties,  no  Applet 
being  shown.  As  remarked  in  oar  report,  the  majority  of  these 
Pears  were  anusnally  fine  for  the  season — large,*handBome,  and 
well  ripened. 

Hb.  F.  Obghasd,  late  foreman  at  Wamham  Court  Gar- 
dens, Horsham,  has  been  appointed  gardener  to^.  Barker,  Esq., 
Abiogton  Hall,  near  Cambridge, 

■  Belatite  to  the  competition  for  the  CHAllenob  CUP 

AT  THE  Kingston  CHBTaANTHBKUM  Show,  the  conditions  are 
that  the  three  winners  of  the  first  challenge  cup  will  not  be 
allowed  to  compete  tor  the  second  this  year,  but  after  this  year 
they  will  be  free  to  compete.  This  was  not  clearly  stated  in  onr 
note  of  last  week. 

In  another  column  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd  appeals  for  snp- 

port  with  the  object  of  providing  for  an  Exhibition  OP  Pinkb, 
to  be  held  in  conjunction  with  the  National  Pelargonium  Show 
nut  year.  We  readily  publish  this  appeal,  and  shall  be  glad  it  it 
ij  responded  to  in  such  a  manner  as  will  enable  the  project  to  be 
carried  out  succcssfnlly.  These  chaste,  sweet,  hardy,  and  some- 
what neglected  flowers  are  at  least  as  well^orthy  of  enconiage- 
meat  as  Zonal  Pelai^oniamr. 

Dahua  tibidifloba,  shown  by  Mr.  Cannell  at  Sontti 

Kensington  on  October  10th,  and  which  is  by  some  eonddeted 
to  bo  a  species,  is  only  a  variety,  the  same  as  any  other  doobla 
Dahlia,  and  was  raised  from  seed  in  lg52  by  the  late  Mr.  John 
Salter  of  the  Versailles  Nursery,  Hammersmith,  so  well  known  by 
his  extensive  cultivation  of  the  Chrysanthemum  ;  and  it  was  then 
popularly  called  the  Artichoke  Dahlia,  trom  the  resemblaace  its 
green  bracts  gave  the  Sower  to  the  head  of  an  Artichoke. 

Wbitikq  on  Veoetable  Habbowb,  a  skilled  gardener 

observes  :— "  They  ai«  among  the  first  vegetables  to  tw  affected 
by  the  frost,  and  when  once  the  leaves  aie  cnt  down  Uie  fmit  will 
cease  growing.  It  may  not  be  couTealent  to'  protect  all  the  plants^ 
bat  one  or  two  of  the  most  fruitfol  riioald  be  covered  before  frost 
has  dona  harm.    It  it  is  desired  to  keep  them  m  bearing  fot  m 
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long  a  time  as  pooribie  the  manows  mtut  be  cut  off  before  they 
are  very  old.  To  allow  fhem  to  remain  nntil  they  are  fall-sized 
and  full  of  seed  will  preyent  a  constant  succession.  We  grow  two 
lots  of  plants— one  to  produce  seed,  the  other  to  supply  the 
kitchen.  An  open  situation,  dose  pinching,  hard  cutting,  and 
good  feeding  throughout  is  the  way  to  secure  abundance  of  choice 
Vegetable  Marrows.'* 

Wb  regret  to  learn  that  Be.  Thwaites  died  at  Eandy  on 


September  11th,  at  the  age  of  seventy-two.  It  will  be  remembered 
that  he  resigned  the  directorship  of  the  botanic  gardens  at  Pera- 
denyia,  Ceylon,  some  time  since,  being  succeeded  by  Dr.  Trimen, 
who  now  holds  that  post.  Dr.  Thwaites  was  specially  noted  for 
his  studies  amongst  the  lower  Cryptogams,  Fungi  and  Algse 
having  particularly  engaged  his  attention  when  in  England.  He 
was  appointed  Director  of  the  Ceylon  gardens  in  1849,  which  he 
ably  conducted  until  a  year  or  two  ago.  His  chief  work  is  an 
enumeration  of  flowering  plants  found  in  Ceylon,  which  is  useful 
for  reference. 

A  coBRESPONDENT  informs  us  that  "  Dahlia  Glare  of 

THE  Garden  ob  FIbb  Kino,  is  now  very  effective  in  Croxteth 
Hall  Gardenp.  A  large  bed  of  the  single  forms  is  near  it,  but 
cannot  be  compared  to  the  above  for  richness  of  colour  or  free 
flowering.  The  single  variety  Avalanche  is  also  effective,  and 
these  two  varieties  cannot  fail  to  become  popular,  and  will  un- 
doubtedly in  a  short  time  be  largely  and  generally  grown  where 
either  a  display  or  cut  flowers  are  in  request  in  late  summer  and 
early  autumn.'* 

Mant  of  our  readers  will  be  pleased  to  hear,  as  we  have 

pleasure  in  recording,  that  a  graceful  tribute  of  esteem  was  paid 
last  week  to  the  Bey.  H.  B.  Bibon  (whose  name  is  so  familiar  as 
a  successful  exhibitor  of  Boses)  in  the  form  of  the  presentation  of 
a  valuable  purse  of  gold,  with  a  book  containing  the  names  of  the 
subscribers,  on  his  retirement  from  the  curacy  of  Harbledown  to 
the  rectory  of  Lympne. 

Mb.  Crables  Smith  of  Wiggington,  Tamworth,  writes 

that  from  1  bushel  of  56  lbs.  of  Cabteb*8  Magnum  Bonum 
Potato  he  has  dug  23  bushels  of  80  lbs. ;  and  one  large  set 
planted  alone  produced  fifty  tubers,  all  of  them  sound— namely, 
thirty  large  for  table,  five  medium  for  seed,  and  fifteen  small. 
He  considers  the  results  good,  but  does  not  suppose  they  excel  those 
of  other  cultivators. 

The  reputed  only  specimen  of  Cypbipedidm  beticu- 

LATUM  in  cultivation  is  now  flowering  in  Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  ic  Sons' 
nursery  at  Chelsea.  It  is  not  remarkable  for  its  beauty,  having 
greenish  flowers^  the  sepal  and  petals  of  semi-transparent  texture^ 
showing  a  network  of  fine  veins,  from  which  its  name  is  derived^ 
The  lower  sepals  are  broad  and  fitted  closely  to  the  lip,  giving 
somewhat  the  appearance  of  an  additional  pouch  at  the  back  of 
the  lip.  A  beautiful  new  species  of  Ladies'  Slipper  named  C.  car- 
dinale  is  also  flowering.  In  form  of  flower  it  is  suggestive  of 
C.  spectabile,  and  it  resembles  C.  Sedeni  in  colour,  the  lip  being 
a  deep  rose  colour.  It  is  said  to  be  equally  as  free  as  the  last- 
named,  which  is  represented  in  this  nursery  by  a  number  of  plants 
flowering  abundantly. 

"J.  W.,"  writing  on  Ladt  Hennikeb  Apple,  says  he 

saw  a  sample  the  other  day  grown  by  Mr.  Smith  at  Mentmore, 
and  its  large  size,  symmetrical  appearance,  and  bright  colour  sug- 
gests  that  this  variety  is  worthy  of  attention.  Compared  with 
others  in  a  large  collection  there  was  not  one  so  handsome,  and 
if  the  tree  is  a  good  grower  and  bearor  the  variety  should  be  in* 
duded  in  most  ooUections.  Information  on  these  points,  our  cor- 
respondent suggests,  would  be  serviceable,  and  he  would  be  glad 
to  have  the  experience  of  Mr.  Smith  or  others  who  may  have 
fruited  this  variety. 


The  "  Belgique  Horticole  "  observes  that  Baron  Nathaniel 

Bothschild*s  gardener  at  Vienna  has  succeeded  in  crossing  SCHOM- 
BUBOKIA  TiBldNiS  with  poUen  from  L»lia  purpurata,  and  plants 
have  been  raised  which  are  making  good  progress.  What  the 
result  will  be  if  a  cross  has  really  been  effected  it  is  not  easy  to 
imagine. 

"S."  writes,  "Although  the  Floral  Committee  of  the 

Boyal  Horticultural  Society  displayed  at  the  last  meeting  an 
unusual  anxiety  to  certificate  all  the  plants  they  possibly  could, 
yet  they  passed  one  of  the  best  shown  thero — namely,  Impatibnb 
Sultani.  Their  remarkable  liberality  in  other  respects  attracted 
much  attention  and  caused  some  criticism,  and  perhaps  they  were 
under  the  impression  that  they  adjudged  this  beautiful  Balsam  a 
first-class  certificate  when  it  was  exhibited  at  a  previous  meeting, 
as  many  visitors  thought  would  have  been  done.  The  award  of  a 
botanical  certificate  with  which  the  Impatiens  was  doubtfully 
honoured  conveys  to  the  public  the  idea  that  the  plant  is  worth- 
less for  decorative  purposes,  which  is  far  from  the  case,  as  in  its 
free  growth,  perpetual  flowering,  and  easy  cultun  Impatiens 
Sultani  is  unrivalled  amongst  its  relatives." 

Messbs.  J.  Jeffebies  k  Co.,  Oxford,  send  us  a  selection 

of  Single  Dahlias,  including  several  very  distinct  and  hand- 
some varieties,  which  we  learn  have  been  raised  by  Mr.  W.  H. 
Baxter,  curator  of  the  Oxford  Botanic  Garden,  who  has  paid 
great  attention  to  these  plants,  and  has  succeeded  in  obtaining  a 
beautiful  strain.  Bspecially  notable  is  one  named  W.  H.  Baxter, 
a  medium  size  of  good  form,  the  florets  1^  inch  broad,  rounded, 
brilliant  crimson  in  colour  and  yellow  at  the  base,  which  thus 
forms  a  central  ring,  imparting  a  most  distinct  appearance  to  the 
blooms.  Some  of  the  others  are  similarly  characterised  by  this 
peculiarity,  one  being  deep  purplish  crimson  and  the  other  bright 
scarlet,  each  with  a  yellow  zone.  Of  the  self  varieties  the  best 
were  the  following,  unnamed :— Magenta  crimson,  with  broad 
rounded  florets ;  orange  buff,  very  neat  flower  of  a  distinct,  but 
popular  tint ;  white,  very  clear  and  good  flower ;  creamy  white, 
flower  small,  but  symmetrical  and  graceful ;  claret  red ;  ruby 
shaded  orange ;  and  several  good  shades  of  yellow.  The  flowers 
were  admirably  packed  in  damp  moss,  but  their  shattered  condi- 
tion indicated  the  one  great  defect  of  the  single  varieties— namely, 
not  bearing  carriage  well, 

A  oobbesponbent  writes :— '*  Some   Latin  names  or 

plants  have  a  great  similarity  in  sound  to  certain  English  words* 
though  the  meaning  is  quite  different.  These  occasionally  give 
rise  to  rather  amusing  blunders,  and  one  of  the  best  examples  of 
what  may  be  termed  literal  translation  recently  came  under  my 
notice.  I  was  inspecting  a  collection  of  plants,  among  which  was 
one  invested  with  interest  on  account  of  its  rarity,  and  bearing 
the  specific  name  '  nodatum.'  My  attendant  seemed  at  a  loss  to 
understand  the  meaning  of  this  term,  but  ultimately  came  to 
the  conclusion  that  the  plant  had  been  so  named  because  the 
collector  had  lost  the  date  when  the  plant  was  discovered.  It 
is  evident  that  my  informant  might  advantageously  pay  a  litUe 
attention  to  the  rudiments  of  botanical  nomenclature.** 

The  gbeenhousb  at  the  Boyal  Gardens,  Eew,  is  still  as 

gay  as  could  be  wished  at  this  time  of  year.  Salvias,  sudi  as 
Bruanti,  Bethelli,  and  patens,  have  been  freely  employed  with 
excellent  results,  S.  Bethelli  being  particularly  good,  plants  in 
8-inch  pots  bearing  numerous  fine  heads  of  rich  purple  fiowers. 
The  brilliant  scarlet  S.  Bruanti  and  the  unequalled  blue  S.  patens 
are  similarly  effective.  Very  notable  amongst  the  climbers  is 
a  plant  of  Swainsonia  Osbomii,  an  extremely  beautiful  species  that 
is  by  no  means  so  well  known  as  it  deserves  to  be.  This  specimen 
has  now  been  in  bloom  some  months,  and  is  likely  to  continue  for 
a  considerable  time  yet    The  flowers  are  of  a  fine,  clear. 


purplish  bine,  with  a  white  blotch  in  the  centre  of  the  standard, 
and  they  are  borne  in  close  racemes,  which  are  produced  yery 
freely  from  the  axils  of  the  giaoef al  pinnate  leaves.  Lapagerias 
rosea  and  alba  are  progressing  well,  one  pendulous  growth  of  the 
last  named  havlDg  about  twenty  handsome  flowers  in  a  length  of 
about  2  feet.  The  deep  orange-coloured  Cestrum  aurantiacum  is 
still  covered  with  its  abundant  trusses  of  flowers.  Tacsonias  ex- 
oniensis  and  Van-Volxemi,  with  Passiflora  raoemosa  cserulea,  being 
all  useful  climbing  plants,  the  merits  of  which  are  well  known. 

MB88BS.  Sampson  Low,  Mabston,  &  Co.  are  about  to 

publish  a  cheap  edition  of  the  illustrated  re-issue  of  **  Gilpin's 
FOfiEST  SCENBBY,"  edited,  with  notes  bringing  it  up  to  date,  by 
Mr.  F.  G.  Heath,  author  of  "Autumnal  Leaves." 


A  WINTER  DRESSING   FOR  VINES— EXTIRPATING 

MEALY  BUG. 

Wrbn  I  took  charge  of  the  gardens  here  a  year  and  nine 
months  ago  I  found  the  Vines  very  badly  infested  with  mealy 
bug — so  bad  that  the  clusters  of  bug  which  hung  to  the  rods 
looked  very  much  like  tufts  of  cotton  wool.  The  Grapes  had  all 
been  cut,  and  every  bunch  I  have  been  told  had  to  be  cleaned. 
The  first  thin^  I  did  was  to  prune  the  Vines,  but  we  did  not  bark 
them,  a  practice  which  I  think  is  unnatuial  and  one  that  cannot 
be  too  strongly  condemned.  We,  however,  gave  them  a  good 
scrubbing  with  water  as  hot  as  we  could  bear  our  hands  in  and 
softsoap  ;  then  after  they  were  dry  we  gave  them  a  thorough 
painting  with  the  following  mixture,  and  for  the  two  following 
seasons  not  a  bug  has  been  seen  on  the  Vines,  and  we  have  had 
good  crops  of  large  and  well-finished  Grapes ;  and  as  the  season 
for  cleanmg  Grape  Vines  and  other  trees  is  close  at  hand  perhaps 
the  following  receipt  may  be  of  use.  To  a  gallon  of  water  add 
6  ozs.  of  nicotine  soap,  half  a  pound  of  sulphur,  half  a  pound 
of  tobacco^  1  oz.  of  nux  vomica  powder,  with  sufficient  clay  and 
cow  manure  to  make  it  of  the  consistency  of  thick  paint ;  apply 
with  a  soft  brush. — W.  C. 


NORTHWARDS— THE  EDINBURGH  NURSERIES. 

No  one  can  remain  long  in  the  "  Modem  Athens  "  without  being 
impressed  with  the  great  number  of  hotels  provided  for  the  accom- 
modation of  a  fleeting  public ;  and  if  inquiry  is  made  on  the  sub- 
ject the  visitor  will  find  that  nurseries  are  also  numerous.  Some  of 
these  are  of  established  fame,  worthy  of  a  visit,  and  hence  of  record. 
Of  a  few  that  were  visited  the  f ollowmg  notes  are  descriptive : — 

THB  LYNEDOGH  AND  CRAIGLBITH  NURSERIES. 

These  belong  to  the  youn^  and  rising  firm  of  Messrs.  Ireland  and 
Thomson,  and  are  different  m  some  respects  from  most  of  the  other 
Edinburgh  nnrseries.  Until  they  were  established  some  eight  years 
ago  there  was  no  nursery  in  the  north  in  which  primary  attention 
was  given  to  Orchids  and  new  and  choice  stove  and  decorative  plants 
generally ;  but  by  this  firm  they  are  raised  and  grown  with  the  most 
satisfactory  results.  The  admirable  display  of  plants  at  the  late 
International  Bhow  was  a  good  indication  of  the  quality  of  the 
general  stock,  and  a  visit  to  the  nurseries  proved  that  the  plants  at 
the  Show  were  only  fair  samples  of  the  general  contents  of  the 
houses.  The  Boyal  Exotic^  Nursery,  Lvnedoch  Plaoe,  is  only  about 
three  minutes'  walk  from  the  west  end  of  Prince's  Street,  and  is  chiefly 
devoted  to  glass  structures,  there  being  three  rauffes,  or  thirteen 
houses.  Here  we  found  fine  collections  of  Camellias  and  Azaleas 
luxuriant  in  growth  and  bristling  witJi  flower  buds.  Tree  Ferns  were 
well  represented  in  several  of  tne  houses,  there  being  many  large 
plants  of  Cyathea  Smithii,  Dicksonia  antarctica  with  stems  from 
6  feet  to  9  feet  high,  Cjathea  dealbata,  dre.  Palms  are  also  growing  in 
large  numbers  here,  and  amongst  these  we  noticed  great  quantities  of 
fine  Kentias  of  sorts,  Arecas,  Seaforthias,  Latanias,  and  all  others  of 
merit  as  decorative  plants.  Gocos  Weddelliana  and  G«onoma  gracilis 
also  deserve  special  note,  as  they  were  excellently  represented.  In 
other  of  the  nouses  there  were  large  batches  of  Primulas,  and  a 
general  collection  of  stove  and  greenhouse  Ferns  were  very  con- 
spicuous by  their  clean  healthy  condition. 

Further  on  over  Stockbrfdge,  and  in  a  beautiful  and  open  part,  we 
come  to  the  Craigleith  Nursery,  and  this  is  on  a  much  more  extensive 
scale  in  the  way  of  gla^s  houses  and  nursery  ground.  The  latter  is 
filled  with  healthy  batches  of  the  most  useful  and  ornamental  ever- 
greens and  shrubs  of  every  description,  herbaceous  plants  in  gifeat 
variety,  fruit  trees,  Boses,  and  in  short  everything  to  be  found  in  a 
well-appointed  nursery.  The  glass  houses  consist  of  eight  span- 
roofed  structures  each  50  feet  long  by  16  feet  wide.  The  first  house, 
given  up  to  East  Indian  Orchids,  contains  a  selection  of  all  the  best 
of  these  in  cultivation.  Well-established  pieces  of  such  lovely  and 
valuable  kinds  as  Cymbidium  ebumeum,  Cattleya  Trianss,  C.  Dowiana, 


C.  Wameri,  C.  Mossiss,  and  C.  gigas,  Lselias,  Phalsenopeis,  Dendro- 
biums,  Gypripediums,  Daecolabiums,  and  all  choice  Orchids  worth 
growing  were  to  be  found  in  quantity  and  in  healthy  and  robust  con- 
dition. Calanthes,  which  may  well  be  included  among  the  choicest 
of  plants,  filled  a  comer  in  the  Orchid  house,  and  their  large  pseudo- 
bulbs  and  fine  foliage  save  promise  of  a  rich  display  of  their  favourite 
flowers.  No.  2  house  Is  devoted  to  cool  Orchids,  and  was  filled  to 
overflowing  with  flne  batches  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse,  O.  Pes* 
catorei,  O.  triumphans,  O.  Rossii,  and  the  variety  majus,  with  a  quantity 
of  O.  pulchellum  majus  of  the  best  variety.  Masdevallias  were  in 
grand  condition,  such  kinds  as  M.Yeitchii,  M.  Harryana,  M.  Chimssra, 
H.  tovarensis,  and  M.  trochilus  being  grow^n  in  gretX  quantities. 
Lycaste  Skinnen  is  largely  grown,  and,  like  all  the  others,  the  plants 
of  it  are  in  fine  condition.  The  old  Cypripedium  insigne  was  grow- 
ing freely  and  blooming  profusely,  the  largest  of  the  plants  havinff 
eighty  blooms  and  buds  on  them.  Many  splendid  young  plants  of 
the  Zygopetalnms,  and  some  large  and  small  potfuls  of  the  charm- 
ing little  Pleiones,  were  doing  remarkably  well  in  the  same  cool 
atmosphere  as  the  others. 

In  one  of  the  plant  stoves  we  found  one  of  the  finest  collec- 
tions of  Crotons  we  have  ever  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing,  their 
clean  free  growth,  and,  above  all,  their  high  colours,  being  most 
striking.  The  new  Groton  Thomsonii,  certificated  at  Manchester 
last  year,  and  previously  noticed  in  these  pages,  was  represented  in 
pprand  form  here ;  and  also  were  other  new  varieties  of  value,  includ- 
mg  G.  Archibaldii,  Lord  Ghelmsford,  and  two  new  seedlings  now 
being  sent  out  by  tnis  firm.  They  are  very  long  and  narrow  in  the 
leaves,  rich  gold  and  crimson  in  colour,  and  most  deeizable  for  dinner- 
table  decoration.  Abundance  of  small  and  half-specimen  plants  of  all 
the  older  varieties  of  Grotons  are  also  kept  in  stock,  and  altogether 
form  a  remarkable  collection.  The  same  nouse  also  contains  quan- 
tities of  healthy  Dipladenias,  Boogainvilleas,  Stephanotis,  Glero- 
dendrons,  Ac,  and  from  the  roof  was  suspended  many  Pitcher-plants, 
including  N.  sanguinea,  N.  Mastersii,  N.  Henryana,  N.  Wilhamsii, 
N.  robusta,  N.  Hookeri,  N.  Laurenceana,  and  others.  The  smallest 
of  them  were  carrying  about  twelve  pitchers,  and  some  of  the  largest 
had  twenty-four.  Anthuriums  were  doing  well  in  the  company  of 
these,  the  new  A.  Andreanum  being  very  plentiful,  and  the  finest 
plant  had  eleven  bright  spathes.  There  were  good  batches  of  the 
new  donble-fiowering  Bouvardias  in  one  of  the  houses,  and  hundreds 
of  red  and  white  Lapagerias.  Gydamens,  and  other  winter-blooming 

Slants.  One  house  is  entirely  given  up  to  the  best  kinds  of  green- 
ouse  plants,  and  contains  a  choice  and  well-grown  collection,  a 
variety  of  choice  Heaths  Ymng  very  prominent^  Ferns  are  also 
grown  in  this  nursery  in  large  quantities.  In  the  propaeating  house 
large  quantities  of  new  Grotons,  Dracaenas,  and  other  choice  plants 
were  being  rooted  by  the  thousand.  Young  Vines  in  pots  for  plant- 
ing out  in  borders  and  fruiting  in  the  larger-sized  pots  were  in  &  most 
satisfactory  condition,  the  canes  being  very  strong,  the  buds  promi- 
nent, and  all  thoroughly  ripened. 

In  this  brief  notice  many  good  plants  are  necessarily  omitted,  but 
we  would  advise  all  interested  who  visit  Edinburgh  to  go  ana  see 
for  themselves,  when  they  will  observe  that  cultivation  is  of  an 
unusual  high  order  here.  The  seed  warehouse  in  Waterloo  Place  is 
under  the  superintendence  of  Mr.  Ireland ;  Mr.  Thomson,  who  is  the 
only  son  of  that  widely  esteemed  gardener,  Mr.  David  Thomson  of 
Dromlanrig,  looking  after  the  nursery  stock,  ably  assisted  by  Mr. 
Gole,  a  name  known  throughout  the  country  in  connection  with  high- 
class  plant-growing. 

MESSRS.  METBVEN  &  SOK'S  NURSERIES. 

Of  these  there  are  four,  the  principal  one  being  in  Leith  Walk,  the 
second  at  Warriston,  the  third  at  Inverleith,  and  the  fourth  at 
Oogar.  There  are  few  nurseries  better  known  about  Edinburgh  than 
*'  Id&thven's  in  Leith  Walk,"  as  this  nursery  is  entered  from  this 
popular  thoroughfare,  and  the  long  walk  which  runs  through  the 
greater  part  of  it  in  a  straight  line  has  a  very  imposing  and  invitine 
appearance.  On  each  side  there  are  many  large  beids  filled  with 
ornamental-leaved  Hollies,  Bhododendrons,  and  all  kinds  of  hardy 
Gonifers  and  shrubs,  their  condition  all  that  could  be  desired,  and 
the  varieties  choice  and  good.  Amongst  Hollies  we  were  much  im- 
pressed with  the  many  fine  samples  of  such  valuable  kinds  as  Golden 
Queen.  Shepherdii,  Watereriana,  myrtifolia,  and  Lawsoniana.  Rho- 
dodenaron  ponticum  was  remarkable  for  number,  and  other  fine- 
fiowering  varieties  of  the  Himalayan  sorts  appeared  in  a  very 
luxuriant  state.  Many  other  bushes  valuable  as  ornaments  and  useful 
for  covert  planting  occupied  much  space,  and  every  attention  appeared 
to  have  been  devoted  to  secure  clean  ground  and  compact  robust 
growth.  Here  and  there  about  the  grounds  there  are  orick  walls 
very  suitable  for  training  juvenile  fruit  trees,  and  these  were  covered 
with  healthy  finely  trained  young  Peach,  Nectarine,  Apricot,  Plum, 
and  other  trees  generally  grown  against  walls.  Judging  from  the 
erowth  of  the  generality  of  the  trMS  in  this  nursery  the  soil  must 
be  unusually  good,  and  no  expense  appears  to  be  spared  in  keeping 
it  in  a  highly  productive  state.  The  glass  houses  are  more  scattered 
here  than  in  some  of  the  other  nurseries,  but  this  does  not  interfere 
in  any  way  with  the  condition  of  the  inmates,  as  the  many  thonsands 
of  plants  could  not  be  in  a  higher  state  of  cultivation.  They  con- 
sisted chiefly  of  Asaleas,  Gamellias,  Heaths,  and  hosts  of  all  other 
kinds  of  hard  and  softwooded  plants  of  value  for  decorative  pur- 
poses.    The  Vines  in  pots  annually  grown  in  this  nursery  have 
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gained  a  special  rmratation  for  their  qaalitj,  and  the  stock  this  year 
wfl]  certainly  not  detract  from  this,  as  the  numerous  canes  of  all  the 
leading  kinds  have  been  particularly  well  grown  and  ripened  in  a 
sunny  position. 

In  the  Warriston  nursery,  which  has  its  main  entrance  near  the 
Botanic  Garden  gate,  there  are  seyeral  glass  houses,  chiefly  filled 
with  softwooded  plants  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  Eucharis 
amazonica  is  planted  out  in  one  of  tiie  houses  on  an  eztensive  scale. 
The  plants  were  in  perfect  health,  and  bloom  profusely  several  times 
throughout  the  year.  The  common  plan  of  resting  through  lowering 
the  temperature  and  withholding  water  is  practised  here,  but  only  to 
a  moderate  extent,  which  is  evidently  the  right  method  to  pursue. 
Pelargoniums  of  the  Fancy  and  French  kinds  were  well  represented 
here,  the  plants  being  numerous  and  in  fine  condition.  Tea  Hoses 
are  largely  grown  for  cutting,  and  so  are  Fems^  Carnations,  Helio- 
tropes, Chrysanthemums,  dec,  cut  flowers  being  m  great  demand  in 
Edmburgh  about  this  time,  and  on  throughout  the  winter.  In  this 
nursery  are  found  the  chief  stocks  of  Coniferse,  which  are  effectively 
nonped  and  well  arranged  to  be  seen  to  advantage  by  visitors. 
Varieties  need  not  be  named  here,  but  it  mav  be  said  that  everything 
in  this  way  worth  growing  is  represented  in  excellent  condition, 
while  the  many  forest  and  other  trees  to  be  observed  in  the  other 
nursery  grounds  of  this  firm  proved  how  great  the  demand  for  them 
must  be.  On  estates  in  England  and  Wales  planting  is  being 
extensively  conducted,  and  nntu  Ireland  commence  cutting  her  own 
throat  there  was  a  great  outiet  for  forest  trees  there  ;  but  now,  I  was 
assured  by  more  than  one  of  the  Edinburgh  nurserymen,  they  leave 
it  entirely  out  of  their  reckonings. 

THE  LAWSON  NTTBSERISS. 

These  will  be  remembered  by  many  of  your  readers  in  connection 
with  the  name  of  the  late  Hr.  (^[uurles  Lawson,  who  brought  them  to  a 
state  of  worldwide  celebrity ;  but  they  are  under  a  company  now, 
and  under  the  management  of  Mr.  David  Syme  their  reputation  has 
been  well  sustained.  Like  all  the  other  Edinburgh  nurseries  of  any 
great  extent,  there  are  divisions  in  different  parts  of  the  city.  Some 
might  think  this  very  inoonvenient,  but  it  is  not  so,  as  each  is  devoted 
to  a  particular  branch.  The  Lawson  Seed  and  Nursery  Company  have 
most  of  their  plant  houses  in  their  Granton  Road  portion.  The 
Bangholm  ground  contains  the  hardy  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs, 
and  the  Windlestrawlee  is  the  forest  and  fruit  tree  nursery.  To  note 
all  of  interest  in  these  vast  and  various  departments  would  take  more 
time  and  space  than  we  can  afford  at  this  time,  and  only  a  few  of  the 
most  prominent  features  can  be  pointed  out.  The  glass  houses  in 
the  Granton  Boad  nurseiy  number  about  two  dozen,  and  are  well 
constructed  for  ^e  growth  of  all  kinds  of  choice  plants.  Palms  were 
very  numerous,  manj  of  them  being  beautiful  specimens.  Crotons, 
Bracsenas.  Dipladenias,  Begonias,  Caladiums,  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and 
in  short  all  kmds  of  plants  to  be  found  in  gardens^  were  well  repre- 
sented ;  but  there  is  so  much  to  be  seen  in  the  open  air  that  the  houses 
were  paned  through  hurriedly,  the  ConifersB,  of  which  everybody 
has  heard,  being  wonderfully  attractive. 

In  the  Bangholm  nursery  we  were  much  interested  with  one  speci- 
men in  particular.  This  was  the  original  tree  of  that  well-known 
and  mucn- valued  Conifer,  Cupressus  Lawsoniana.  It  is  now  about 
24  feet  high,  and  rather  scraggy  in  outline,  as  well  it  may,  as  the 
stock  which  nas  been  secured  from  this  one  tree  must  be  enormous. 
However,  it  is  in  good  health,  and  appears  as  if  it  would  yet  keep  the 
propaeator  supplied  for  many  years  to  come.  But  while  this  veteran 
will  always  command  the  attention  of  visitors,  the  admiration  will 
be  carried  further  to  the  great  stock  of  all  kinds  of  coniferous 
plants  which  are  grown  here.  Trees  of  almost  all  sizes  majy  be  seen, 
but  of  course  the  bulk  consists  of  plants  from  1  to  4  feet  high  which 
have  been  transplanted  frequently,  and  are  being  sent  out  from  the 
nursery  daily  to  the  adornment  of  gardens.  It  is  no  use  naming  any- 
thing in  particular  here,  as  all  kmds  of  vegetation  which  assumes 
the  form  of  bush  or  tree  are  alike  extensively  and  well  grown. 

THE  WEST  00ATE5  AND  FINKHILL  NXJBSEBISS. 

These  are  the  property  of  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  and  are  widely 
known  and  noted  for  their  valuable  collection  of  plants  generally,  but 
more  particularly  the  fiorist  flower  section.  These  are  mostiy  grown 
at  the  Pinkhill  Nursery,  and  include  eveiything  that  is  worth  growing. 
Pansies,  Violas,  Phloxes,  Carnations,  Pentstemons,  Dahlias,  and  all 
flowers  of  this  kind  of  med  merit  which  have  been  raised  by  various 
films  and  individuals  are  here ;  bat  prominence  is  given  to  this  firm's 
own  productions,  and  many  of  these  are  of  the  most  valuable  descrip- 
tion, as  the  improvement  of  this  class  of  flowers  has  long  been  made  a 
speciality  of  here.  The  situation  of  this  nursery  is  rather  elevated,  and 
at  times  may  be  too  windy  to  be  agreeable  for  the  tallest-growing 
plants ;  but  there  was  not  mudti  indication  of  this  to  be  seen  daring 
September,  as  every tldng  was  in  a  most  thriving  condition,  and  the  pro- 
fusion of  sturdy  plants  and  the  fine  display  of  bloom  on  many  proved 
at  least  that  the  soil  must  be  excellent  and  the  cultivators  skilled. 
The  place  was  in  the  best  of  order,  and  as  many  of  the  flowers  were 
grown  in  large  latches  so  as  to  fully  represent  each  kind,  the  arrange- 
ment was  most  interesting  and  the  display  attractive. 

Amongst  Pansies  and  Violas  which  have  been  raised  by  this  firm 
the foUowingwere  noted  as  being  of  extra  merit :— Flag  of  Truce, 
fine  white ;  Yellow  King,  golden  yellow ;  Perfection,  vellow,  deep 
purple  belt ;  Tom  White,  yellow,  bronze  belt ;  Mrs.  Melville,  purple 


maroon ;  Miss  Milne,  cream,  purple  belt ;  George  Wood,  crimson,  very 
dark  blotch ;  J.  B.  Downie,  rich  crimson  la^d  with  white ;  Lady 
Hay,  ver^  dark  purple ;  Mrs.  Crawley,  rosy  purple  edged  with  white  ; 
Singularity,  crimson,  dark  blotch;  and  Michael  Scott,  rose  edged 
with  white.  These  are  mostly  Pansies  of  the  Fancy  section,  very 
extensively  grown  in  the  north,  and  worth  growing  everywhere. 
Phloxes,  especially  of  the  late-flowering  section,  were  in  splendid 
condition,  the  growth  robust  and  spikes  large.  They  are  of  nearly  all 
colours  and  shades,  and  must  rank  amongst  the  most  useful  autumn- 
flowering  plants  grown.  Hollyhocks,  now  so  seldom  seen  in  such 
fine  condition  as  in  bygone  days,  were  growing  luxuriantly  here. 
Dahlias,  especially  the  standard  double-flowering  kinds,  were  very 
fine  indeed,  and  the  small  charming  bouquet  varieties  were  also  most 
showy.  As  a  cut  flower  for  vase  decoration  they  have  much  to 
recommend  them,  and  there  is  certainly  room  for  their  extended  cul- 
tivation. Pentstemons  were  far  in  advance  of  any  we  had  previously 
seen,  and  Antirrhinums  were  effective  in  all  the  beet  named  varieties. 
Besides  the  large  quantities  of  flowers,  trees  and  shrubs  also  form  a 
large  part  of  the  stock  in  the  nursery. 

The  West  Coates  Nursery  is  situated  at  the  west  end  of  Prince's 
Street,  and  is  in  a  venr  commanding  position.  Here  the  finest  glass 
house  in  any  of  the  £!dinburgh  nurseries  is  to  be  found.  It  is  called 
a  winter  garden,  and  well  deserves  the  name,  as  it  is  a  spacious 
structure  where  plants  can  be  seen  to  much  advantage,  and  there  is 
ample  space  for  visitors  enjoying  the  treat  thus  afforded.  Let  one 
visit  Edinburgh  when  they  will,  this  house  is  always  gaj  with  flowers, 
and  it  must  be  a  great  boon  to  the  Caledonians,  especially  in  winter. 
Some  of  the  plants  are  growing  in  beds,  and  many  are  in  pots.  Large 
Palms,  Ferns,  dc,  give  quite  a  tropical  aspect  to  some  parts  of  it,  and 
it  is  altogether  most  enjoyable.  Numerous  other  glass  houses  con- 
tain healthy  stocks  of  all  kinds  of  indoor  plants.  The  nursery  being 
practically  in  the  town  space  is  of  the  utmost  value,  and  to  economise 
it  many  of  the  glass  structures  have  been  erected  on  the  top  of  the 
potting,  packing^  and  other  sheds.  The  ranges  are  extensive,  and 
are  entered  by  flights  of  steps  at  each  end,  the  floors  of  the  houses 
being  of  cement.  By  this  method  of  house-top  gardening  a  maximum 
amount  of  light  and  air  is  obtained.  Inst^  of  empty  roof  space 
we  find  here  glass  employed  instead  of  tiles  for  covering,  and  tnou- 
sands  of  plants  of  various  kinds  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition. 

Other  nurseries  on  a  slightiy  smaller  scale  than  the  preceding  may 
be  visited  about  Edinburgn,  and  amongst  these  Messrs.  Cnnningham 
and  Fraser,  Comley  Bank  j  Messrs.  Gordon  &  Son,  Coltbridge ;  and 
Mr.  Peter  Eobertson^  Trinity,  will  be  found  interesting  on  account  of 
the  variety  and  quality  of  their  contents. 


INGESTRE   HALL. 


The  destruction  of  an  historical  baronial  residence  always 
evokes  interest,  engenders  feelings  of  regret  beyond  its  locality, 
and  incites  sympathy  towards  those  who  have  sustained  so  great 
a  loss.  The  last  calamity  of  this  nature  that  has  occurred  is  the 
burning,  on  the  morning  of  the  12th  inst.,  of  the  Hall  in  question. 
It  will  not  be  inappropriate  to  submit  an  engraving  of  the  late 
structure  at  the  present  juncture,  with  the  following  particulars 
relative  to  the  district  and  barony  of  Stafford  and  the  surronnd- 
ings  of  Ingestre  Hall. 

The  Trent  Valley  is  remarkable  for  the  richness  of  its  meadows, 
which  in  some  places  are  barely  elevated  above  the  range  of  the 
floods,  and  therefore  have  very  large  breadths  often  submerged  at 
the  time  when  these  prevail ;  in  fact,  the  whole  of  the  levd  land 
on  both  sides  of  the  banks  has  no  doubt  arisen  from  an  alluvial 
deposit,  and  it  now  forms  some  of  the  best  land  in  the  kingdom. 
The  scenery,  however,  is  neither  bold  nor  varied,  and  the  traveller 
in  passing  through  it  sees  nothing  near  at  hand  to  vary  to  any  con- 
siderable extent  the  tameness  of  the  prospect,  as  the  rising  ground 
on  each  side  is  too  &r  off  to  be  seen  to  advantage.  But  if  he 
were  able  to  examine  the  country  more  leisurely  he  would  see 
that  there  is  much  to  admire,  and  would  learn  that  a  well-directed 
industry  has  been  at  work  in  times  past  as  well  as  at  the  present. 
When  **  Domesday  Book  "  was  compiled  in  the  year  1081,  this 
Staffordshire  district  was  justly  known  as  Oextreon,  the  Anglo- 
Saxon  for  production  and  riches.  The  district  was  granted  by 
William  the  Conqueror  to  his  follower  Robert  de  Tocin,  a  relative 
of,  if  not  himself,  the  Royal  standard-bearer  of  that  name.  The 
King  conferred  upon  him  also  the  great  barony  of  Stafford,  and 
Gestreon  was  a  part  of  its  vast  domains.  Probably  by  marriage 
and  without  intermediate  possessors  it  passed  to  the  glutton 
family,  Eudo  de  Mutton  being  Lord  of  Ingestre,  or  Ingestren,  as 
it  was  then  called,  in  the  reign  of  Henry  II.  Eudo  gave  lands  in 
Ingestre  to  St.  Thomas  the  Martyr  Priory,  then  recently  founded 
at  Stafford,  became  one  of  its  lay  brothers,  and  left  the  remainder 
of  his  estates  to  his  son.  Sir  Ralph  de  Mutton,  whose  daughter 
and  sole  heiress  married  to  Sir  PKilip  de  Chetwynd.  In  the  pos- 
session of  their  descendants  it  has  ever  since  remained  (the  Earls 
of  Shrewsbury'). 

Ingestre  Hall  stood  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Trent,  nearly  in 
the  centre  of  the  connty,  a  few  miles  from  the  county  town  of 
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Stafford,  but  nearer  to  the  lailway  station  Colwick.  The  ground 
filopea  away  from  it  on  the  east  and  north  sides,  while  it  rises  to 
the  south.  On  the  western  side  is  a  large  Italian  garden,  and  to 
the  sooth  are  the  pleasure  grounds,  which  rise  gently  until  they 
blend  in  a  wood.  The  kitchen  garden  is  to  ^e  north  of  the  offices, 
and  in  the  same  direction  is  the  church  of  Ingestre,  which  had 
its  origin  as  far  back  as  the  time  when  most  dwellings  of  impor- 
tance had  their  chapel.  The  mansion  was  in  the  Tudor  style,  a 
combination  of  brick  and  stone,  the  latter  forming  the  window 
mullions  and  dressings,  the  other  the  body  of  the  work.  It  was 
large  and  commodious  throughout,  and  although  ancient,  both  the 
stonework  and  brick  had  stood  the  test  of  time  much  better  than 
many  more  recent  buildings. 

The  fire,  which  so  suddenly  reduced  this  noble  pile  to  ashes,  is 
supposed  to  haye  been  caused  by  oyerheatiog,  and  the  loss,  in- 
cluaing  many  fine  pictures  and  works  of  art,  is  irreparable.  The 
gardens  and  excellent  Qrapes  that  are  grown  at  Ingestre  were 
described  in  onr  twenty-second  volume. 


FRUIT- JUDGING  AT  EDINBURGH. 

I  WOULD  correct  the  false  impression  some  of  Mr.  Maclndoe^s 
words  (p.  344)  are  likely  to  create  on  this  subject  with  your  per- 
mission. Mr.  Maclndoe  gives  the  names  of  eleven  gentlemen  who 
acted  as  judges  as  a  guarantee  of  the  justice  of  the  awards  com- 
plained of  ;  and  if  the  whole,  or  even  the  majority  of  those  named, 
had  been  unanimous  in  their  verdict  in  the  cases  under  dispute 
nothing  more  could  well  be  said  on  the  matter,  for  it  is  hardly 
likely  all  conld  be  mistaken.  But  was  this  the  case  ?  or  were  more 
than  two  or  three  responsible  for  the  decision  which  created  such 
marked  dissent  among  the  public  at  Edinburgh  ?  Was  it  not  the 
case  that  the  work  of  judging  was  divided — two  or  three  judges 
taking  one  class,  and  two  or  three  another,  and  so  on,  and  that 
hence  the  greater  number  of  the  eleven  judges  named  had  no 
more  to  do  with  the  judging  of  the  particular  collections  than  any 
outsider  7  If  this  were  so,  then  it  would  be  impossible  to  accept 
the  list  of  names  given  by  Mr.  Maclndoe  as  any  guarantee.  A 
more  pertinent  question  is,  Who  judged  the  collections  in  question  7 
How  many  judges  were  employed  in  the  task  ?  and  were  even  the 
few  who  acted  all  agreed  in  the  verdict  ?  It  may,  perhaps,  turn 
oat  the  decision  rested  with  an  exceedingly  narrow  majority.  At 
all  events  I  do  not  suppose  Mr.  Maclndoe  has  any  authority  for 
assuming  that  all  the  judges  he  names  were  on  his  side. — ^Umpibe. 


MILDEW  ON  PEAS. 


Mt  experience  is  that  Peas  suffer  from  mildew  from  two  causes 
— namely,  drought  and  damp,  but  as  yet  I  have  been  unable  to 
decide  satisfactorily  to  myself  which  is  the  most  active.  I  find 
that  Peas  do  well  in  showery  or  wet  weather  if  there  are  intervals 
of  sunshine  or  drying  winds  to  dissipate  the  moisture ;  but  in 
weather  such  as  we  have  had  here  this  last  fortnight  (close,  dull, 
and  damp,  with  rain  and  slight  fogs)  I  find  that  my  Peas  suffer 
much  from  the  mildew,  which  after  a  few  days  causes  the  under 
growth  to  decay,  although  the  leading  shoots  yet  appear  clean 
and  healthy.  I  am  fearful,  however,  that  the  mildew  attack 
will  prove  fatal  to  what  were  a  fortnight  ago  very  fine  rows  of 
Peas.  I  shall  be  thankful  if  any  of  your  readers  can  suggest 
a  remedy. — J.  S.,  Ili^ley^  Surrey, 

I  CAN  endorse  all  that  "  J.  S.*'  says  on  page  348  relative  to 
mildew  on  Peas.  My  Peas  did  remarkably  well  in  the  early  part 
of  the  season  while  the  showery  weather  lasted,  but  when  those 
few  weeks  of  diy  weather  came  in  July  the  rows  were  very  soon 
covered  with  mildew,  and  continued  so  till  the  rain  set  in  again. 
I  have  not  seen  any  since,  as  it  entirely  disappeared,  and  I  have 
been  able  to  gather  good  dishes  of  Peas  up  to  the  present  time. 
This  morning  (October  16th)  I  gathered  a  fine  dish  of  Ne  Plus 
Ultra.  If  the  present  weather  continues  they  will  be  in  bearing 
a  fortnight  or  so  longer,  as  there  is  not  the  least  sign  of  mildew 
on  them,  and  are  as  green  as  possible.  I  have  only  had  three 
varieties  of  Peas  worth  much  this  season,  and  they  were  Laxton*s 
Fillbasket,  Hundredfold,  and  Ne  Plus  Ultra.  If  *<  J.  S."  would 
kindly  give  his  opinion  on  the  varieties  he  has  grown  during  the 
past  summer  it  would  be  of  much  interest — 8.  W.,  Derhy, 

This  disease,  as  alluded  to  by  "J.  S.,  Darlington;*  is  not 
induced  by  wet.  It  is  always  moro  prevalent  in  dry  seasons, 
especially  in  the  autumn,  when  the  weather  is  hot ;  it  is  therefore 
more  destructive  to  late  than  early  Peas.  The  name  of  the  fungus 
belonging  to  this  mildew  is  Erysiphe  Martii,  a  close  ally  of  the 
Hop  mildew.  No  cure  has  been  published  for  the  Pea  mildew, 
but  as  the  fungus  grows  equally  well  on  various  wild  Peas,  on 


Beans,  on  Melilof,  on  the  St.  John^s  Worts,  and  on  Umbelllferons 
plants,  it  is  difficult  to  deal  with,  for  if  the  garden  Peas  were  freed 
from  the  pest  there  would  be  considerable  chance  of  re-Infection 
from  numerous  wild  Peas  and  other  diseased  weeds. — ^W.  G.  Smith. 


LIFTING  PEACH  TREES. 


While  cordially  welcoming  the  criticism  by  '*  A.  B.  C."  (pa^e 
326)  of  my  remarks  upon  this  subject,  I  wish  to  point  out  to  him 
that  the  old  surface  soil  I  disposed  at  the  bottom  of  the  holes, 
(see  page  168)  was  not  necessarily  *' spent"  soil— quite  the  reverse. 
How  can  it  be  rightly  termed  *' spent,"  when  during  the  previoos 
nine  months  it  had  received  one  liberal  top-dressing  of  short 
stable  manure  and  three  soakings  with  liquidT  farmyard  manure, 
all  of  which  was  absorbed  by  the  surface  soil  principally.  If  this 
had  been  full  of  roots  it  would  have  altered  toe  case,  but  in  reality 
there  were  few  or  no  roots  or  fibres  near  the  surface.  Consequently, 
instead  of  being  "  spent"  soil  it  was  most  fertile,  and  I  made  a 
mistake  in  not  using  It  more  freely  with  the  turf,  which  after  all 
was  poor  and  not  so  good  for  root-forming.  We  have  ample 
drainage  already  for  our  borders,  and  the  more  we  add  the  more 
rapidly  will  the^  become  dry.  A  depth  of  18  inches  may  be 
sufficient ;  but  the  border  may  be  8  feet  in  depth  for  aught  that  I 
care,  as  when  once  I  have  the  roots  near  the  auifaoe  I  know  how 
to  keep  them  there. 

For  my  part  I  fail  to  see  the  utility  of  annually  lifting  Peach 
trees.  It  is  unnecessary,  is  besides  to  a  certain  extent  risky,  and 
is  laborious  and  expen^ve.  If  we  have  a  border  full  of  fibre, 
would  not  a  surface  dressing  given  annually  and  a  trench  cut 
round  at  a  good  distance  from  the  tree,  the  roots  partially  lifted  and 
replaced  in  fresh  soil,  say  once  in  three  years,  be  sufficient  to 
maintain  the  border  in  a  fertile  state  7  At  any  rate  this  is  as 
much  as  the  majority  of  Peach-growers  are  able  to  do  for  their 
tree^,  and  who  will  say  the  results  in  most  cases  are  less  satis- 
factory than  is  the  case  where  annual  lifting  is  resorted  to? 

With  regard  to  the  employment  of  "brick  ends  "  at  the  wrong 
place,  according  to  "  A.  B.  C."  it  may  be  they  are  of  no  service 
among  the  soil ;  but  I  am  inclined  to  think  they  are,  not  because 
extra  porosity  is  necessary  in  a  Peach  border,  but  because  they 
are  to  a  certain  extent  root  or  rather  fibre-formers.  E  vexy  rambling 
root  that  comes  in  contact  with  them  is  at  once  arrested,  ana 
naturally  commences  forming  rooUets.  It  may  be  almost  im- 
possible to  make  the  borders  too  firm  or  too  heavy,  but  I  have 
yet  to  learn  that  brick  ends  materially  affect  either  the  lightness 
or  heaviness  of  the  borders.  What  does  *'A.  B.  C."  mean  by 
'*  filling  the  borders  with  nibbish  ? "  It  he  means  mortar  rubbish, 
I  ask.  Is  there  no  virtue  in  it,  and  are  so  many  of  us  wrong  in 
using  it  in  moderation?  Perhaps  "A.  B.  C."  considers  turf 
generally  contains  every  soluble  or  insoluble  substance  requisite 
for  the  successful  culture  of  Peaches.  Clay  added  to  some  soils 
is  doubtless  of  greater  service  than  the  different  materials  I  have 
suggested  might  with  advantage  be  employed,  but  here  we  have  too 
much  of  it  already,  and  prefer  all  additions  to  be  baked— that  is  to 
say,  in  the  shape  of  brick  ends.  After  all,  the  art  lies  as  much  in 
knowing  how  to  treat  them  according  to  their  construction.  If  a 
border  be  retentive  of  moisture— for  instance  if  it  has  received 
a  good  application  of  clay,  and  also  otherwise  enriched — then 
much  less  moisture  will  be  required ;  but  if  formed  of  lighter  and 
poorer  materials  will  the  diffr^rence  in  tiie  crops  secured  be  very 
marked  providing  the  requisite  amount  of  moisture  and  fertili^ 
be  constantly  within  readi  of  the  roots  7  I  say  not ;  in  fact  the 
best  crop  of  Peaches  and  Nectarines  I  have  seen  this  season  was 
at  Orsett  Hall,  and  on  trees  that  I  planted,  while  there  in  charge, 
in  a  comparatively  light  border.  What  would  "A.  B.  C."  say  to 
a  Vine  border  composed  exclusively  of  brick  ends,  mortar  rubbish, 
bones,  and  charcoal  ?  Tet  I  have  recently  seen  such  a  border, 
in  which  the  Tines  look  even  better  than  where  growing  in  an 
orthodox  border  in  the  next  compartment.— W.  Iqgulden. 


CORN  MILDEW. 

The  following  excellent  article  extracted  from  the  autumn 
seed  com  catalogue  of  Messrs.  Edward  Webb  Sc  Sons,  Wordsley, 
Stourbridge,  will  not  be  less  acceptable  to  gardeners  than  those 
who  are  identified  with  agricultunu  pursuits : — 

The  destructive  pest  of  cereals  known  under  the  name  of 
Com  Mildew  attacks  not  only  Wheat  (Triticnm  vulgare)  but 
Barley  (Hordeum  distichum),  Oats  (A vena  fatua),  and  numerous 
other  Grasses,  both  wild  and  cultivated.  The  most  serious  attack 
of  the  malady  is,  however,  always  on  the  Wheat,  and  from  the 
very  earliest  historic  times  we  find  written  records  of  Wheat  being 
destroyed  by  mildew. 


■  ,.M^      * 
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A  few  centuries  ago  tbe  traa  n&tnie  of  the  Wheat  diKUe  wm 
miknown ;  locae  persons  kttribnted  it  to  the  bitiuga  of  minute 
poiwmons  inieets,  other*  to  some  bftoefol  influence  carried  by  the 
wind.  It  WM  not  tiU  1767  that  the  blight  was  proved  to  be 
canwd  by  a  mildew  or  parasitic  fnngug.  In  1799  our  English 
botanist,  Boworby,  illnstrated  the  Wheat  Mildew  in  "  English 
Fongi,"  pUte  HO.  At  the  very  time  that  Wheat  blight  was  abown 
to  be  of  inngus  origin,  Bnglish  farmen  were  most  Btonlly  assert- 
ing that  Wheat  blight  was  always  moro  virulent  in  the  neighbonr- 
hood  of  Barberry  bashes. 

Against  the  connection  of  the  Barberry  and  Wheat  fungi  it  wa« 
reasonably  nrged  that  Wheat  Mildew  waa  quite  aa  destractiTe  in 
New  Zealand  and  Australia  as  in  Europe,  whilst  in  the  firat- 
mentioned  places  there  are  no  native  Barberries  to  cause  the 
blight  Moreover,  it  was  urged  that  Barberry  bnshea  were  ao  rare 
m  this  country  in  comparison  with  the  commonneaa  of  Wheat 
and  its  mildew,  that  under  any  circumstances  it  would  be  utterly 
impoBSible  for  Barberry  bushes  to  produoo  safflcient  baneful 
infloence  to  infect  all  the  corn.  It  was  now  soon  observed  that 
Barberry  leaves  were  afflicted  with  a  yellowish  faogaa  not  unlike 
the  early  stale  of  Com  mildew,  but  botanists  asserted  that  the 
faogus  of  the  Burberry  and  the  fungus  of  the  Wheat  were  totally 
different  iu  Etructure  and  nature.  Many  of  our  best  botanists 
have  kept  to  this  opinion  till  quite  lately,  and  it  is  indeed  possible 
muiy  may  still  adhere  to  the  opinion  that  the  Barberry  and 
Wheat  fungi  have  no  connection  with  each  other.  Sir  Joseph 
BanH  President  of  the  Hojal  Society  in  1805,  however,  was  the 
nrat  botanist  to  point  oat  uie  tras  natnre  of  the  ailment  of  com 
and  in  a  paper  on  Wheat  Mildew,  published  in  the  "  Annals  of 


Ftg.  SO.— FoDgiit  at  Bubgny. 
Agrlcnltare,"  vol.  43,  he  gave  in  bii  adhesion  to  the  views  of  the 
faraeis.  Sir  Joseph  Banks,  after  an  examination  of  the  parasite 
and  all  the  evidence  on  both  sides,  printed  bis  conviction  that  tiie 
fungi  of  the  two  plants  were  possibly  the  same  species,  and  that 
the  Barberry  blight  was  probably  transferred  to  (he  com.  At 
length  Professor  De  Bary  gave  some  confirmation  to  Sir  Josepb 
Banks'  views  by  stating  ^at  be  had  caused  Wheat  Mildew  to 
appear  artificially  from  infection  from  the  fungus  o(  the  Barberry ; 
but  as  De  Bar;  failed  to  infect  the  Bartterry  liack  again  from  (he 
com  fungus,  and  as  other  botanists  coold  proceed  no  further,  if 
Indeed  so  far,  the  question  stood  in  abeyance.  One  But  of  men 
thought  the  evidence  sufficient,  and  sided  with  the  farmers  and 
Sir  Joseph  Banks,  whilst  other  men  were  nnconvinced,  and  were 
always  asking  tor  further  and  better  evidonoe.  No  better  evidence 
was,  however,  forthcoming  till  Mr.  C.  B.  Plowright,  sui^eon,  of 
King's  Lynn,  last  year  made  a  aeriea  of  experimenta  wbich  were 
at  uat  laid  before  the  Woolhops  dab  at  Hereford,  and  more 
reoently,  with  many  new  experimenta,  pnblisbed  in  the  "  Gardeneta' 
Chronicle."  Mr,  Plowright  atatea  that  he  has  really  gone  a  slep 
fnrtlier  than  other  botanists,  and  jsrodnced  the  Barberry  blight 
from  infected  Wheat,  Some  botanists  may  indeed  reply  that  the 
fnngold  diseases  of  tbe  Barberry  are  so  extremely  few  tbat^  if  the 
plant  has  any  ailment  at  all,  it  is  pretty  sure  to  be  the  one  under 
alsoDSii<Hi,  and  that  tbe  Barberry  leavea  experimented  upon  would 
poanbly  have  had  the  disease  if  left  alone,  or  if  broagbt  into 
contact  with  any  other  organio  or  non-organio  material. 


In  the  light  of  Mr.  Plowright's  recent  carefol  experiments,  we 
wIU  take  uie  views  first  advanced  by  Sir  Joseph  Banks  as  now 
proved,  that  the  fnngns  of  the  Barber^  realty  is  one  potent  cause 
of  Com  Mildew,  we  propose  to  illustrate  the  entire  subject,  and 
may  at  once  say  that  all  our  illustiatioDB  are  taken  direct  front 
Nature  and  engraved  to  scale. 

For  convenience  wo  will  begin  with  the  Barberry  (Berberis  vul- 
garis), a  plant  which  is  probably  well  known  to  all  our  readers. 
A  group  of  tbree  of  its  leaves,  armed  with  tboras  at  tbe  base,  is 
illastrated  at  A  (fig.  GO).  Tbe  leaves  at  b,  b  show  their  ander  sur- 
face to  tbe  spectator,  and  on  this  under  sarface  is  seen  growing 
the  Barberry  fnngns  (.MaiAium  Berberidis).  It  grows  in  yellowish 
patches,  and  when  these  patches  are  carefully  ob;erved  or  ulightly 
msgnified  the;  will  appear  aa  companies  of  mlnate  yellow  cups. 
c  represents  tbe  apper  surfaceof  aBartierry  leaf,  and  on  this  upper 
sartace  there  are  frequent  companies  of  extremely  minute  black 
dots,  ns  illustrated.  I'hese  companies  of  black  dots  on  tbe  upper 
surface  frequently  correspond  in  position  with  the  yellow  cups  on 
the  ander  surface ;  and  although  the  latter  were  at  one  time  snp- 
posed  to  be  fungi  perfectly  distinct  from  those  on  the  upper  surface, 
they  are  now  known  to  be  the  same,  for  they  spring  from  the  same 
spawn  inside  the  leaf.  This  tuft  of  leaves  with  its  tncgi  is  natural 
sue.  If  wemagnifylhecups  oo  the  under  surface  of  the  Barbeny 
leaf  with  a  glass  magnifying  twenty  diameters  we  shall  see  them 
as  yellow  caps  or  inverted  open-mouthed  bells,  as  at  d.  A  mach 
higher  power,  however,  is  required  to  understand  these  fungus 
cups.  Bo  if  we  cut  the  Barberry  leaf  iu  two  across  a  group  of  cups 
and  magnify  fifty  diameters  we  shall  see  them  as  at  E,  r.  e  re- 
presents tbe  outside  of  a  cup,  and  we  now  perceive  it  to  be  fitted 
with  yellow  dust,  which  Sies  oat  like  beaatiful  rows  of  beads  in 
necklace  fashion.  At  B  we  have  fortunately  cut  right  through  the 
middle  of  a  cup,  and  we  now  not  only  see  the  internal  mass  of 
bead-like  seeds,  but  we  see  that  the  cup  itself  is  built  up  of  a  mass 
of  similar  minute  circular  bladders  packed  closely  side  by  side  so 
aa  to  make  an  enclosing  skin.  Underneath  this  illustration  at  a 
are  three  of  the  little  black  specks  (termed  8permagi>nia  by  bota< 
niats)  peculiar  to  the  top  of  tbe  leaf.  These  specks  are  now  seen 
in  section.  Tbe;  are  minute  Basks  embedded  in  the  leaf.  Their 
mouths  are  like  exquisitely  fine  bundles  of  threads  or  rods,  and 
carried  on  and  round  these  rods  aie  numeroas  atoms  of  the 
finest  conceivable  dust  as  illustrated.  H,  H  shows  the  thickness  of 
the  Barberry  leaf,  also  enlarged  fifty  diameters.  The  round 
bead-like  b<:Klies  seen  fiying  out  of  the  cups  are  spores,  seeds,  or 
ovules.  The  extremely  fine  dust  round  the  rods  at  a  are  pro< 
bably  of  the  nature  of  pollen,  as  their  name  (spermatia)  imports. 
If  we  now  desire  to  thoroughly  understand  the  natare  of  Corn 
Mildew  we  most  leam  all  about  the  spores  and  spermatia,  and 
a  much  higher  magnifying  power  becomes  necessary.  II  we 
examine  tbe  seeds  or  spores  with  a  power  giving  six  hundred 
diameters  we  shall  see  them  as  golden  spheres  as  at  j  (fig.  GI), 
dotted  round  the  circumference  with  the  little  transparent 
grannies  derived  from  tbe  black  fiaaks  at  a.  When  ripe  the 
spores  readily  germinate,  and  the  first  sign  of  germination  is  six 
alight  protuberances  from  the  sphere,  one  at  each  pole  and  four 
round  the  equator.  Sometimes  a  thread  is  protruded  from  all 
the  six  positions,  but  it  commonly  happens  that  one  thread 
only  is  protruded.  This  thread  winds  in  a  convolute  fashion  as 
at  K,  and  the  whole  contents  of  the  spore  or  seed  is  poured  into 
the  end  of  tbe  tube  ss  at  L.  Tbe  life  of  the  fnngns  upon  the 
Barberry  here  ends.  At  first  we  have  seen  it  as  a  capsule  or 
bell  full  of  seeds  living  at  the  expense  of  the  Barberry  leaf ;  we 
have  then  seen  its  seeds  fertilised  by  the  minute  granules  attached 
at  J  ;  and  lastly  observed  their  germination. 

The  older  tiotanists  considered  that  these  germinating  seeds  or 
spores  reproduced  the  JScidinm  fnngns  on  other  Barberries,  bnt 
the  newer  school  maintains  that  the  iBcldium  spores  are  in- 
capable of  reprodnciug  the  .^cidium  direct  upon  other  Barbeniea. 
It  IS  confessed  that  they  will  germinate  upon  Barberry  leaves,  as, 
indeed,  they  will  upon  almost  anything  in  damp  air,  but  it  is 
asserted  that  they  speedily  perish,  and  are  positively  powerless 
to  directiy  reproduce  the  ificidinm.  The  newer  school  also 
maintains  that  when  these  .£cidium  spores  are  placed  on  tbe 
leaves  and  other  parts  of  Wheat  and  various  Qnissea  Ihej 
germinate  with  extraordinary  vigour,  and  produce  tbe  fungus  of 
Com    Mildew.     The  evidence  in  this   direction   we  will   now 


A  less  high  power  of  the  microscope  is  again  sufficient,  and  at 
M  an  extremely  small  piece  of  the  skin  taken  from  the  under  side 
of  aleaf  of  Wheat  is  represented  magnified  two  hundred  diameters ; 
at  N,  H,  are  two  seeds  from  the  Barberry  fungus,  both  germinating 
and  sending  their  growing  points  into  tbe  substance  of  the  Wheat 
leaf  through  the  organs  of  transpiration  of  the  Wheat  plaot  seen 
at  O,  0  ;  tbe  dotted  lines  at  p,  p,  show  the  growing  points  of  the 
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tbot  tbe  seeds  ot'Uie  Buberrr  fnngns  entet  and  attack  the 

Wheat. 

Mr.  Plowiigbt  aUtes  that  he  ha*  infecUd  Wheat  with  Wheat 
Mildew  b;  contact  witli  these  spore*  from  tbe  Barberry,  and  that 
'■control"  plants  not  experimenled  npon  remained  free  from 
Ibe  disesBc.  It  ia  not  necessary  tor  us  to  enumenite  all  bis 
eiperiments,  but  the  general  result  is,  that  in  ten  or  twelve  daja 
after  infection  tbe  infected  Wheat  plants  sickened  with  Com 
Mildew. 

Tbe  qoeation  aoir  arises,  What  is  Coin  Mildew  t  Its  general 
aspect  in  tbe  spring  ia  known  to  every  farmer  ;  tbe  leaves  of  his 
Wheat  are  at  first  covered  more  or  less  with  pallid  spots  and 
streaks,  and  these  spots  and  streaks  a  litUe  later  on  become  yellow 
and  orange.  This  condition  is  represented  natoral  site  at  Q,  and 
tbe  fongus  bringing  aboat  this  result  is  known  to  botanists  as 


of  the  yellowish  powdei  will  be  seen  as  at  8.  The  powder  con- 
siste  of  innnmeiable  oval  fungus  seeds  or  spores,  each  borne  oa 
a  slight  stalk.  As  tbe  yellowish  spores  continne  increasing  in 
numbers  they  cause  the  ulcer  to  boret^  and  then  tbe  spores  fly 
out  of  tlie  fissure  as  illoatrated. 

As  we  now  have  fnogns  seeds  or  spores  produced  of  a  different 
farm  and  nature  from  those  which  arose  ftom.  the  Barberry,  let  ns 


Fig.  6L.-wn 

Uredo  linearis.  It  is  said  to  Eometimes  reralt  from  seeds  blown 
from  Barberry  bashes,  the  evidence  for  which  we  have  already 
discnssed.  It  we  magnify  one  of  these  disease  pustules  to  tbe 
same  scale  as  Ibe  cups  on  the  Barberry  leaf— viz.,  twenty 
diameters,  we  ehall  sea  them  as  at  »,  elongated  swollen  ulcers 
tudertheskinof  tbe  WLeat  leaf ;  tbe  skin  ia  cracked  longitudinally 
down  tbe  swollen  pustule,  and  tlie  interisr  of  the  ulcer  ia  filled 
with  yellowish  powdtr.  IE  a  transverse  section  is  cleverly  made 
across  a  pustule  and  msgnilied  fifty  dtamecers— i  c,  to  the  same 
scale  as  tbe  more  magnified  caps  of  the  Barberry  leaf,  the  oatare 


enlarge  tbem  to  the  same  scale  and  see  how  tbey  conduct  them- 
selves  on  germination.  A  gronp  of  three  of  tbew  seeds  is  seen 
at  T,  enlarged  (like  tbe  spores  from  the  Barb(fi7)600  diameters; 
like  the  Barberry  spores  tbey  are  yellowish  in  colonr,  but  instead 
of  beiog  round  tbey  are  oval,  instead  of  being  smooth  tbey  have 
a  granular  surface,  and  inhtead  of  being  tree  or  in  necklace  or 
chain  fashion,  thej  are  now  aU  supported  on  litUe  footstalks 
as  illustrated.  When  ripe,  it  these  Uredo  spores  from  Wheat  are 
kept  for  a  few  hours  in  a  damp  atmosphere  they  genninate  as  at 
T,  mncb  in  the  same  s^le  as  the  spores  lt«m  tbe  Baiberu ;  tbe 
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spawn  threads  or  growing  points  emerge  from  both  sides  of  these 
TJredo  spores ;  the  places  from  which  the  threads  are  destined  to 
emerge  may  be  seen  in  the  three  seeds  to  the  left.  One  of  the 
threads  is,  however,  generally  aborted,  whilst  the  whole  contents 
of  the  spore  is  poured  into  the  growing  thread  of  spawn.  A  point 
of  great  importance  here  arises :— If  these  Uredo  spores  from  the 
Wheat  are  planted  again  upon  other  Wheat  leaves  they  germinate, 
enter  the  organs  of  transpiration  at  once,  and  produce  other 
TJredo  spores  in  the  Wheat :  this  process  is  so  exactly  like  the 
germination  of  the  JEcidium  spores  from  the  Barberry  upon  the 
Wheat  that  it  is  nnnecessary  to  illustrate  it ;  for  if  oval  spores 
are  substituted  for  the  round  ones  at  n,  n,  the  germination  of 
the  spores  and  the  entry  of  the  spawn  into  the  organs  of  tran- 
spiration is  precisely  the  same  in  both.  The  following  point  is 
now  to  be  specially  noted.  The  Uredo  spores  of  Wheat  will  not 
effectually  grow  upon,  or  enter  the  organs  of  transpiration  of  the 
Barberry. 

Before  leaving  this  part  of  the  subject  we  must  call  attention 
to  the  fact  that  if  the  yellowish  ulcers  of  the  Wheat  leaves  are 
examined  with  the  microscope  later  in  the  autumn  we  shall  find 
a  new  series  of  spores  or  seeds,  and  instead  of  the  spores  being  all 
oval  as  at  T,  a  large  number  of  them  (and  in  some  instances  all) 
will  be  found  divided  into  two  by  a  partition,  as  at  w.  This 
partition,  which  divides  the  spores,  really  doubles  their  number, 
for  each  of  these  pieces  at  maturity  is  capable  of  germination. 
The  partition  now  seen  across  the  spores  or  seeds  is  of  the  greatest 
importance,  for  it  is  one  of  the  chief  links  in  the  series  of  pheno- 
mena seen  in  Corn  Mildew,  and  prepares  the  way  for  the  next 
and  most  important  stage  of  the  disease. 

If  we  examine  mildewed  com  at  harvest  time  we  shall  see  the 
straw  spotted  and  streaked  with  minute  jet  black  patches,  aa 
illustrated  natural  size  at  x.  This  is  another  condition  of  the 
original  ailment ;  it  extends  to  the  parched  and  withered  leaves 
and  even  to  the  ears  ;  it  is  also  to  be  seen  in  perfection  in  stacked 
com  and  straw  six  or  nine  months  after  harvest.  These  black 
spots  are  looked  upon  as  the  most  perfect  state  of  the  fungus  of 
Com  Mildew,  and  known  to  botanists  as  Puccinia  graminis.  If 
these  black  ulcers  are  magnified  twenty  times,  as  we  have  magni- 
fied the  previous  pustules,  they  will  be  seen  as  at  T,  bursting 
through  the  skin  of  the  Wheat  plant  The  burst  and  frayed  skin 
is  seen  in  the  illustration  all  round  each  black  ulcer.  The  ulcer 
is  full  of  black  dust,  and  the  nature  of  this  ulcer  and  its  dust  will 
be  seen  if  a  transverse  section  is  made  as  before  and  magnified 
fifty  diameters  as  at  z.  It  will  now  be  noticed  that  the  seeds, 
instead  of  being  yellowish  and  round  or  oval,  they  are  larger  in 
size,  oval  in  outline,  dark  brown  in  colour,  distinctly  divided  in 
two  by  a  partition,  and  each  seed  is  supported  on  a  transparent 
stalk ;  these  seeds  fly  out  of  the  pustule  wnen  ripe,  and  may  break 
in  two  as  illustrated.  Now  when  these  seeds  or  spores  are  mag- 
nified to  the  same  scale  as  the  previous  spores — viz.,  six  hundr^ 
diameters,  or  860,000  times  superficial,  they  are  seen  as  at  1. 
These  seeds,  although  ripe  in  the  autumn,  will  not  germinate  till 
the  following  spring ;  they  are,  therefore,  resting  spores  destined 
to  carry  the  fungus  through  the  vicissitudes  of  winter.  Too 
much  m  ji8ture,  too  much  dryness,  or  a  slight  amount  of  frost  will 
destroy  all  ordinary  fungus  spores,  but  these  autumn-produced 
spores  are  wrapped  in  thick  coats,  and  the  usual  amount  of 
drought,  wet,  and  frost  peculiar  to  Europe  does  them  no  injury 
whatever.  In  the  spring  of  the  following  year  they  are  r^y  for 
mischief,  and  they  exist  in  uncountable  millions  on  the  old  straw 
of  stables,  about  pigstyes,  dung  heaps,  and  in  all  places  where 
the  previous  yearns  straw  is  to  be  found.  They  germinate  in  April 
and  May  in  the  style  illustrated  at  2— both  lobes  of  the  compound 
seed  throw  out  a  transparent  tube  as  illustrated — these  tubes 
grow  to  a  certain  definite  length,  twist  partly  round  like  a  shep- 
herd's crook,  three  partitions  form  themselves  in  the  crook  end, 
the  top  three  (sometimes  four)  pieces  each  protrude  a  slender 
tube,  and  each  of  these  tubes  carries  a  small  yellowish  seed  or 
Bpore.  The  compound  spores  of  two  lobes  have  now  by  growth 
increased  their  power  threefold,  for  there  are  now  six  spores 
instead  of  two,  as  at  3,  3.  Unlike  the  brown  compound  resting 
spores  of  two  divisions,  these  transparent  little  oval  spores  3,  3, 
are  ready  to  germinate  at  once  as  at  4  ;  but  will  they  blow  on  to 
the  com  and  reproduce  the  mildew  7  According  to  Mr.  Plow- 
right's  observations  they  will  not.  If  they  are  placed  on  young 
Wheat  leaves  they  have  no  effect,  but  if  they  are  put  on  Barberry 
leaves  they  germinate  at  once,  their  roots  or  spawn  threads  per- 
meate the  interior  of  the  Barberry  leaf  in  every  direction,  and 
speedily  cause  the  production  of  the  Barberry  fungus  (iBcidium 
Berberidis),  described  at  the  beginning  of  this  article.  The  Bar- 
berry fungus  soon  gets  ripe  and  produces  myriads  of  seeds,  these 
seeds  are  blown  over  the  cornfields,  and  Wheat  mildew  is  the 
result.    All  the  phenomena  we  have  described  are  once  more 


repeated,  and  so  the  fungus  of  Com  Mildew  goes  on  from  year  to 
year, 

NOTES  ON  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

I  WAS  very  much  interested  in  Mr.  Iggulden's  article  on  varie- 
ties of  Peaches  and  Nectarines,  and  wish  to  supplement  two  good 
varieties,  especially  as  they  are  allied  to  two  varieties  he  writes 
rather  disparagingly  of  ;  and  they  are  Rivers'  Early  York  Peach 
and  Albert  Victor  Nectarine.  I  know  the  old  Early  York  very 
well,  and  I  have  the  same  opinion  of  it  as  Mr.  Iggulden,  but 
Rivers'  Early  York  I  think  is  iw  that  can  be  desired  for  a  Peach 
for  the  outside  wall.  Mr.  Rivers  correctly  describes  it  as  follows 
— "  Medium  size ;  skin  marbled  with  red  ;  flesh  so  melting  and 
juicy  as  to  dissolve  in  the  mouth,  leaving  no  fibre."  Its  &vour 
has  a  smack  of  the  Stanwick  Nectarine,  and  I  will  add  the  tree  is 
very  hardy  and  prolific,  and  fruit  very  highly  coloured  next  to  the 
sun. 

Albert  Victor  I  think  is  a  Nectarine  that  should  be  grown  by 
everyone  if  tb^y  only  have  an  unheated  house.  It  is  a  very  heavy 
cropper,  therfruit  is  of  large  size,  the  flavour  delicious,  and  I  find  it 
muchb^ter  if  placed  on  a  warm  shelf  two  days  before  being 
used^ 

As  most  seasons  are  disastrous  to  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees  on 
outside  walls,  most  people  are  recommending  that  they  should 
be  grown  under  Peach  cases.  But  I  think  good  results  would  be 
obtained  if  only  the  early  varieties  were  planted  and  protected 
by  tifbny  at  night  whilst  in  bloom.  I  thmk  the  early  varieties 
of  Mr.  Rivers  and  Hale's  Early  with  the  new  American  variety 
Alexander,  if  all  that  is  said  in  its  favour  be  true,  might  be  so 
grown,  as  we  must  remember  everyone  has  not  Peach  houses  to 
grow  this  delicious  fmit.  I  find  Noblesse  sets  its  fruit  freely  if 
assisted  by  pollen  from  Royal  George. — A.  YOUMG. 


Allow  me  to  say  a  word  in  favour  of  the  Early  York  Peach. 
Mr.  Iggulden  at  page  336  condemns  it,  and  considers  it  should 
be  strack  out  of  the  catalogues.  Here  it  is  grown  in  the  early 
house  with  Hale's  Early  and  Royal  Qeorge  reaches  and  Rivers' 
Orange  Nectarine,  and  never  fails  to  carry  a  heavy  crop  of 
medium-sized,  well-coloured,  and  good-flavoured  fruit.  As  a  proof 
of  the  latter  quality,  a  dish  of  fruit  was  sent  in  May  to  a  well- 
known  nobleman,  who  described  them  as  the  best  Peaches  he 
had  ever  tasted. 

Although  a  large-flowering  variety  it  sets  its  fruit  as  freely  as 
Royal  George,  and  with  us  is  not  subject  to  mildew,  and  ripens 
about  a  week  earlier.  Hale's  Early  under  the  same  treatment 
ripens  fully  ten  days  before  Early  York,  the  three  varieties  form- 
ing a  good  succession  for  the  early  house.  Hale's  Early  I  flnd 
does  not  open  its  flowers  very  freely  when  forced,  bat  it  does  not 
fail  to  set  a  crop  of  large  and  well-coloured  fruits.  Prince  of 
Orange  Nectarine  I  am  very  pleased  with.  It  also  is  a  large- 
flowering  variety,  and  sets  its  fruit  very  freely,  is  of  good  size, 
splendid  in  colour,  and  one  of  the  best  flavoured  Nectarines. — G.  S. 


Mb.  Iggulden,  in  his  notes  under  the  above  heading,  page  335, 
says,  **  Small  and  colourless  fruits  are  of  comparatively  little  value, 
especially  in  the  markets,  and  for  this  reason  such  varieties  as  Early 
Beatrice,  Early  Louise,  Early  Albert,  and  Early  Alfred  will  never 
be  grown  extensively."  I  quite  agree  with  the  first  part  of 
Mr.  Iggulden's  statement,  but  cannot  perceive  why  the  two  last- 
named  varieties  are  included  in  the  list  given,  because  they  are 
not  colourless,  and  the  last  produces  what  might  be  termed  large 
fruit.  The  fruit  of  Early  Albert  is  not  quite  so  large,  but  I  have 
seen  it  a  very  deep  crimson  colour — in  fact,  nearly  black,  on  the 
side  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  Early  Alfred  also  colours  remark- 
ably well  when  raised  above  the  foliage.  When  well  grown  this 
is  a  rather  beautiful  Peach,  tiie  flavour  being  good. — L.  D.  W. 


PROPOSED  PINK  SHOW  IN  1883. 

If  you  do  not  utterly  disapprove  of  my  proposal  I  shall  be 
pleased  if  you  will  permit  me  to  appeal  to  readers  of  the  Journal 
in  behalf  of  an  exhibition  of  Pinks,  to  be  held  next  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Pelargonium  Society's  Exhibition  at  South 
Kensington.  I  should  long  since  have  sought  your  aid  in  this 
matter,  but  I  thought  it  best  to  wait  for  the  programme  of  the 
Royal  Horticultural  Society,  when  having  at  command  the  date 
of  the  Show  and  other  such  necessary  particulars.  But  the  fixtures 
of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  for  1883  are  not  yet  announced, 
and  I  am  fearful  that  if  I  delay  any  longer  making  a  formal 
declaration  I  may  prove  to  be  too  late,  whereas  for  the  sake  of 
the  cause  I  would  prefer  to  be  too  early. 


JOURNAL  OF  EORTIOdLTUSE  AND  OOTTAOS  OARDENER.     ( »*«.  i.,  ■«>. 


It  ii  proposed,  therefore,  that  we  hold  a  show  ol  Finks  in  the 
later  days  □[  the  mouth  of  Jaoe  next  jear,  and  that  a  committee 
be  formed  to  dian  up  the  schednle  and  regulatioDB,  and  that  the 
frieudfl  of  the  mD7emeDt  commanicate  at  once  with  the  under- 
iigoed.  A  subscription  of  61.  from  ererj  lover  of  Finks  will  pro- 
vide funda  onont^h,  for  in  truth  we  do  not  need  a  heavy  parse, 
but  money  we  most  have.  I  now  Eend  round  the  faat,  engaging 
"  '  «  forthwith,  and  to  annonnce  the  date  of 


To  prononnce  a  panegyric  on  the  Pink  is  Dot  needful,  and  T 
would  not  burden  your  well-filled  columns  with  a  word  more  than 
I  think  I  may  fairly  ask  room  for  in  the  interest  o(  a  flower  that 
has  a  same  and  a  fame,  bnt  has  for  some  time  past  shivered  in  the 
shade  of  cold  neglect.  All  I  wish  to  do  is  to  give  the  Pink  a  new 
start  by  an  exhibition  in  London.    That  accomplisbed,  I  shall 

fUdly  haad  over  the  affair  to  better  men,  and  hope  to  see  the 
ink  show  establiabed  as  a  respectable  institution. 
Loven  of  Pinks,  my  hat  is  t>etore  yon.  Put  in  youi  ctowna, 
and  if  things  do  not  fit  I  will  return  the  money.  We  must  begin 
somewhere  and  somehow,  and  I  propose  that  we  form  a  society 
for  the  special  purpose  of  prodocing  one  exhibition.  As  regards 
the  farther  fnlute,  we  will  leave  that  for  the  present  to  take  care 
of  itself.— SaiRLET  HIBBBBD,  IS,  Brtncmrrood  Park,  London,  N. 


VINES  AT  LONGFOBD  CABTLE. 

To  those  who  take  more  than  an  ordinary  interest  in  Orapea 
and  theii  cotlaie  it  is  at  all  times  a  pleasnre  to  see  Tines  in  a 
healthy  and  Soaiishing  condition,  no  matter  whether  they  sre 
yoang  or  old,  growing  or  at  rest ;  for  even  if  they  are  at  rest,  or, 
to  ep«ik  more  correctly,  when  they  are  not  in  active  growth,  it  is 
not  by  any  means  difficult  for  the  practical  man  to  see  what  they 
have  been  doing,  or  to  torelell  with  a  certain  degree  of  acctiracy 
what  they  are  likely  to  do  in  the  future,  supposing,  of  courae,  that 
all  goes  well.  In  a  recent  visit  to  the  gardens  atLongford  C^tle, 
SalisLury,  I  was  highly  giatified  to  find  the  most  vigoious  and 
promising  younf;  Vines  of  their  age  it  has  ever  been  ray  good 
fortune  to  see,  and  certainly  such  as  we  might  almost  with  cer- 
tainty venture  to  predict  will  at  some  future  day  reader  a  good 
account  of  themselves.  Indeed  half  ol  Ihem,  which  are  planted 
out  as  supemumeraries,  are  doing  so  now,  each  one  carrying  atioiit 
four  buDcbea  and  averaging  something  like  3  lbs.  each,  and  this, 
too,  when  thty  were  only  put  in  as  eyes  eighteen  months  ago,  and 
even  now  are  not  being  cropped  at  their  full  capacity,  it  being 
inteaded  to  take  another  crop  from  the  upper  hal^  of  the  roda 
next  year.  The  Vines  are  planted  in  inside  Dorders  at  a  distance 
of  S  feet  from  each  other.  The  permanent  rods  will  be  allowed 
to  bear  their  first  crop  next  year  ;  and  so  strong  is  the  wood-HU 
thick  as  a  stout  walking  stick,  with  leaves  of  that  leathery  texture 
and  dark  healthy  green  which  is  indicative  of  the  best  of  health 
— that  many  gardeners  would  not  have  scrupled  to  have  cropped 
them  this  year.  This,  however,  if  it  had  been  done  would  doubt- 
leas  have  heen  a  mistake,  as  many  Vines  are  crippled  for  life 
through  being  overcropped  in  a  yonng  state.  The  range,  which  is 
a  three-quarter  span  and  with  tbree  or  four  divisions,  is  planted 
with  all  the  leading  varieties — Uuscat  of  Alexandria,  Mrs.  Pince, 
MadresGeld  Conrt,  Lady  Downe's,  Abercaimey  Seedling,  I'reb- 
biano,  Groa  ColmaD,  Qros  Maroc,  Alicante,  Black  Hamburgh,  &c. 
The  berries  of  Qros  Colman  we  noticed  as  being  particnlarly  fine, 
some  of  them  measuring  i  incbea  in  circumtereuce,  the  latest  t 
ever  remember  to  have  seen.  Mrs.  Pince  and  Ijidy  Downe's  were 
also  conspicnotiB  by  tlieir  good  colour  and  finish.  Although  the 
Vines  are  now  growing  in  inside  borders  they  are  destined  even- 
toally  to  occupy  an  outside  one  about  11  feet  in  width,  the  front 
w&ll  being  built  en  arches  for  the  said  purpose.  The  soil  In  which 
they  are  planted  is  a  strong  yellowish  loan,  and  contains  a  small 
pei-centage  of  iron,  which  is  necesaary  to  Uie  well-doing  of  Vinea 
— and  has  nothing  incorporated  besides  animal  mannre,  bones 
beine  excladed  altogether,  as  Mr.  Ward  does  not  consider  them 
abeoTDtely  necessary  to  produce  good  Qrapes,  and  certainly  the 
present  state  of  the  Vines  would  warrant  anyone  else  in  coming 
to  the  same  conclusion. 

Far  a  few  years  past  Mr.  Ward  has  had  an  uphill  task  battlinjc 
with  the  phylloxera,  and  almost  all  known  remedies  have  been 
tried  to  exterminate  it ;  but  nothing  short  of  what  is  generally 
known  as  the  "  stamping-out  process  "  was  successful,  and  that 
success  has  been  attained  one  cannot  for  a  moment  have  the 
slightest  doubts.  The  almost  continuous  anxiety  of  mind  result- 
ing to  the  enthusiast  from  a  visitation  of  this  dreadful  pest  may 


and  destroy  them  withont  a  moment's  delay,  clear  away  every 


particle  of  soil,  and  thoroagbly  disinfect  every  inch  of  tarface 
where  the  old  soil  has  been  Uken  from.  Plant  again  Tines  which 
can  be  warranted  to  be  free  from  the  insect,  or  pat  in  eyes  of  the 
varieties  required,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  and  they  have  n.ade  a 
fair  start  in  growUi  plant  them  out  Nothing  short  of  this,  so  far 
as  practical  men  are  aware,  has  hitherto  proved  succeasfnl. — 
JNO.  HOBSBriXLD.     

NOTES  ON   WASPS. 

As  "DuCKWiwo"  has  given  os  bis  year's  experience,  which 
diflers  veiy  considerably  from  mine,  I  must  reluctantly  trouble 
your  readers  with  a  few  lines  on  a  subject  which  by  this  time 
I  imagine  everyone  must  be  tired  ;  and,  theiefore,  I  will  endea- 
vour to  condense  into  small  compass,  having  kept  my  "  eyes 
open  "  a  little  wider  than  nsaal  in  anticipation. 

Queen  wasps  were  DnDsaally  abundant  in  the  spriog,  I  may  even 
say  winter,  lor  on  January  19th  last  the  first  was  seen  and  re. 
marked  npon  by  me.  As  the  season  advanced  the  cry  became 
general  ;  and,  as  I  have  before  mentioned,  I  killed  all  I  could, 
amounting  to  over  one  hundred  round  my  own  garden.  Two 
nests  were  commenced  in  ray  arbonr  within  a  few  feet,  and  not- 
withstanding my  attention  and  energetic  pursuit  and  destmction 
of  gueeos  many  escaped,  and  wiUi  the  result  that  I  never  was 
troubled  with  so  many  ordinary  wasps  as  this  autumu,  in  spite  ot 
all  the  wet  weather  daring  July  and  August.  I  have  destroyed  ten 
nests  within  a  short  distance,  the  wasps  from  which  were  constant 
visitors  to  my  (rnit  and  bees,  as  by  careful  watching  (the  wasps 
being  fed  on  a  little  honey  and  water  for  the  purpose)  1  traced 
oat  each  neat.  Some  ot  the  nests  were  very  slroag,  and  others 
the  opposite.  Several  ot  the  nests  I  have  exhibited  at  oar  Amatenr 
Gardeners'  Society  from  the  first  about  as  large  as  a  thimble,  with 
one  very  small  comb  and  the  single  queen,  and  others  in  dtCereot 
stages  of  development  up  till  the  present  time,  with  the  combs 
all  cleared  oat  and  the  queens  ready  to  separate  and  seek  out  Iheir 

Que  "  byke  "  waa  exhibited  just  as  it  was  taken  from  the  earth 
with  wasps  intact,  not  as  Tom  Edwards'  was — "  in  bis  shirt,"  bat 
securely  wrapt  in  a  newspaper. 

In  my  walks  daring  the  past  summer  I  have  never  noticed  so 
many  nesta  in  any  season  as  the  present  I  coasted  twenty-three 
within  a  mile,  and  round  one  old  marl  pit  four  within  20  yards. 

In  one  nest  I  could  Sad  no  male  wasps,  although  there  were 
about  fifty  queens.  Whether  these  wonid  be  fertile  or  barren 
queens  I  cannot  say,  bnt  I  have  saved  several  alive  if  there  is 
any  means  of  ascertaining  the  fact  either  now  or  by  keeping  them 
through  the  winter,  when  1  imagine  their  egg-laying  capacity 
woald  be  fuller  developed.  I  have  trespassed,  I  find,  further 
than  I  intended,  bat  must  just  aay  that  I  have  not  seen  a  hornet 
this  season. — J.  Hiam,  WoreetUrihiTC. 


KITCHKN  O  ABORT. 

Tt-kTi-r  oat,  it  not  already  done,  the  principal  Crop  ot  Cabbage  for 
early  sammer  ase,  hoeing  freqaeatly  aboat  those  for  early  spring  nse, 
drawing  a  little  soil  to  them  to  keep  them  steady  and  prevent  damagn 
by  winds.   Dost  occasionally  with  qnicklime  it  sings  are  tioablesome. 

Complete  the  plantiag-out  of  Lettuces  and  Endive  tor  spring  ose, 
and  lee  to  the  rcqaiiements  of  those  previously  planted  as  regards 
keeping  them  tree  from  weeds,  and  applying  lime,  soot,  or  wood 
ashes  as  preventive  of  the  attacks  of  sings,  worms  in  some  instanoes 
being  alio  extremely  troabl«some. 

Bun  the  hoe  between  the  rows  of  winter  Spinach,  and  thin  the 
plants  well  to  allow  of  large  leaves  being  formed,  and  prevent 
damping  off  by  well  exposing  the  planta.  Only  the  large  leaves  of 
this  esteemed  vegetable  shonld  be  gathered  at  this  season,  as  catting 
too  mnch  enfeebles  the  plants  and  interferes  with  the  eonUnuity  of 
the  supply.  Winter  Onions  should  be  kepc  free  from  weeds,  and  if 
too  thick  in  the  rows  thin  moderately.  Cauliflowers  will  now  require 
attention  to  protect  the  beads  in  case  of  sadden  frosts  ;  a  few  leaves 
broken  down  over  the  beads  will  be  lofflcient  for  the  present,  and 
will  also  keep  them  clean  and  white. 
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Meagnres  being  taken  at  the  proper  time  to  secnre  a  supply  of 
Lettncen  and  Endire  ready  at  this  season  for  lifting,  it  should  not 
longer  be  delayed,  as  the  qua^ty  of  these  is  much  deteriorated  if 
injured  by  frost.  lu^ld  pits  or  frames  with  protection  during 
aeyere  weather,  and  ordinary  attention  to  yentilation,  these  will  keep 
in  good  condition  for  a  oonsiderable  time. 

Celery,  a  very  important  edible  for  winter  use,  must  be  giyen  the 
requisite  attention  in  earthing  and  protecting  in  case  of  frost ;  for 
when  left  too  much  exposed  it  sustains  serious  injury,  decay  being 
attributed  to  wet  when  it  really  is  a  consequence  of  preyious  damage 
from  frost* 

Boots  of  Carrots,  Salsafy,  Boozzonera,and  a  portion  of  the  Parsnips 
should  now  be  taken  up  and  stored  for  winter  use,  being  careful  not 
to  trim  them  too  hard  or  to  .place  in  large  stacks  so  as  to  induce  fer- 
mentation, which  causes  decay.  They  should  be  packed  in  damp 
sand.  Beet  must  be  lifted  and  carefully  trimmed,  so  as  to  avoid 
damage,  or  the  colour  will  be  impaired.  In  order  to  keep  this  root 
late  a  portion  should  be  pla(ied  on  a  north  border,  the  roots  entirely 
buried  and  covered  with  a  few  inches  depth  of  ashes,  where  the 
roots  generally  keep  fresh  and  firm  until  next  year's  supply  is  fit 
fornse. 

Frame  Ground. — ^Whilst  favourable  weather  continues  fully  expose 
Cauliflowers,  Lettuces,  Endive,  and  Badishes  in  frames,  being  very 
watchful  against  the  early  frosts,  as  these  are  the  most  injurious. 
Bamove  decayed  leaves  and  weeds,  and  stir  the  soil  occasionally 
between  the  plants,  dusting  with  lime  to  keep  down  slags  and  womuE. 

Pits  or  houses  that  contain  late  crops  of  French  Beans  will  require 
constant  attention  to  prevent  the  plants  damping,  keeping  the  tem- 
perature from  60°  to  SSP  at  night,  and  70<>  to  76<>  by  day,  with  a  little 
ventilation  constantly.  Saccessional  sowings  may  be  made  in  9-inch 
pots,  using  moderately  rich  light  soli.  Periodical  sowings  of  Mustard 
and  Cress  must  also  be  made  in  heat  according  to  the  requirements. 

rBiriT  HOUSES. 

FtnM.— Where  late  Grapes  are  grown  in  sufficient  quantity  to 
continue  the  supply  until  late  in  spring  Grapes  may  be  had  all  the 
year  round  without  the  necessity  for  very  early  forcing.  Lady 
Downe's  is  unquestionably  the  most  valuable,  it  being  a  sure  cropper 
and  keeping  hi  good  condiUon  until  the  end  of  May.  Alicantea 
invariably  finish  well,  and  keep  excellently.  West's  Be  Peter's 
is  a  fine  late  sort,  and  keeps  under  favourable  conditions  in  good 
order  until  April.  Groe  Colman  is  simply  grand  in  appearance,  its 
enormous  berries  and  magnificent  colour  when  well  finished  being 
very  telling.  To  ripen  and  colour  this  and  Gros  Guillaume  requires 
more  time  than  other  late  Grapes,  and  should  as  a  consequence  be 
started  early,  and  encouraged  from  first  to  last  with  fire  heat. 
Trebbiano  and  Calabrian  Baisin  are  the  best  of  the  whites,  large 
both  in  bunch  and  berry,  and  when  well  ripened  good  keepers  and 
of  fair  quality.  The  last  four  are  generally  considered  of  second- 
rate  quality,  but  this  arises  entirely  from  the  fruit  not  being  properly 
matured,  and  from  their  being  contrasted  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
and  Hambnrghs  at  a  time  when  their  best  qualities  are  undeveloped, 
which  is  effected  by  that  which  gives  them  their  value— viz.,  late  or 
long  keeping. 

Where  late  Grapes  are  not  grown,  dependance  being  placed  on 
Hamburghs  and  Muscats  for  a  late  supply,  which  cannot  under  the 
most  careful  management  be  prolonged  much  beyond  the  new  year, 
or  new  Gkapes  being  required  by  the  middle  of  April,  no  time  must 
be  lost  in  starting  the  Vines  that  have  been  pruned  and  dressed  both 
at  top  and  roots  as  advised  in  former  calendars.  If  the  roots  have 
access  to  outside  borders  those  should  be  covered  with  fermenting 
materials,  three  parts  leaves— Oak  or  Beech— to  one  of  stable  litter 
well  mixed  being  most  suitable,  from  giving  a  mild  and  lasting  heat. 
The  inside  1lx>rder  should  be  rendered  thoroughly  moist  by  supplying 
water  or  liquid  manure  at  80°  to  90^,  and  fermenting  materials  of  the 
description  indicated  in  preparation  for  placing  inside  the  house  at 
the  beginning  of  next  month,  alike  as  a  means  of  warmth  and  to 
promote  a  good  break  of  the  Vines  from  the  moist  genial  condition 
of  the  atmosphere  occasioned  by  the  presence  of  the  fermenting 
materials.  The  house  may  now  be  closed,  but  no  artificial  heat 
should  be  iapplied  for  another  fortnight,  when  the  night  temperature 


should  range  from  60^  to  65°,  and  65°  in  the  daytime  from  sun  heat, 
syringing  the  rods  twice  daily. 

Young  Vines  that  have  completed  their  growth  should  have  a  por- 
tion of  the  laterals  removed  to  give  light  and  air  to  the  wood  and  in- 
duce earlier  ripening  of  the  wood,  keeping  rather  dry  at  the  roots ; 
but  an  over-dry  condition  at  the  roots  must  be  guarded  against. 
Eeep  a  sharp  look-out  for  decayed  berries  in  ripe  fruit,  ventilating 
freely  in  favourable  weather,  it  being  advisable  to  maintain  slight 
warmth  in  the  pipes  when  the  atmosphere  outside  is  charged  with 
moisture. 

Oucumbert, — Place  the  plants  for  winter  fruiting  out  at  once,  plant- 
ing on  raised  hillocks  or  ridges  near  to  the  glass,  encouraging  growth 
by  a  genial  condition  of  the  atmosphere.  Examine  the  autumn 
fruiters,  re  moving  bad  leaves,  tiiinning  out  exhausted  and  too  crowded 
growth,  removing  all  male  blossoms.  Maintain  a  night  temperature 
of  66°  to  70^,  and  70*  to  76°  in  the  day,  advancing  with  sun  heat  to 
80°  or  85°,  admitting  a  little  air  at  every  favojirable  opportunity* 
The  evaporation  troughs  should  be  kept  charged  with  liquid  manure. 
Employ  the  syringe  over  the  foliage  lightly  on  fine  afternoons,  and 
damp  the  floors  about  8  A.M.  and  8  PJf .,  reducing  the  supply  of  water 
at  the  roots,  but  do  not  allow  the  foliage  to  flag.  Bust  with  flowers 
of  sulphur  against  mildew,  and  fumigate  carefully  upon  the  flrst  ap- 
pearance of  aphides.  Keep  the  glass  thoroughly  clean  to  admit  all 
the  light  possible. 

PLANT  HOUSBS. 

^oImw.— Plants  of  the  neglected  A.  vitta'ta  which  have  been 
encouraged  by  gentie  warmth  to  make  growth  and  set  the  buds  early 
will  now  be  in  flower,  and  to  enable  them  to  open  freely  and  enhance 
the  size  of  the  flowers  a  temperature  of  50°  to  65°  will  be  more  suitable 
than  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature.  Plants  of  this  that  have 
been  subjected  to  ordinary  treatment  will  also  shortly  begin  to  open 
its  flowers,  and  should,  for  the  reasons  indicated  above,  be  given  a 
slight  increase  of  warmth.  The  plants  will  flower  over  a  long  period, 
as  a  second  lot  of  flowers  will  be  produced  by  the  strong  shoots  pro- 
viding the  wood  is  not  cut  with  the  first  blooms.  The  flowers  of  this 
are  variously  coloured,  a  few  being  entirely  purple,  others  white- 
striped,  and  others  blotched.  Some  of  the  earliest-flowered  plants, 
and  since  encouraged  to  make  growth  and  set  their  buds  early,  will 
now  be  in  condition  to  place  in  heat,  they  coming  on  without  much 
excitement,  which  will  add  to  the  durabUity  of  the  flowers.  Alba, 
amoBua,  A.  Borsig,  Fielder's  White,  Narcissiflora,  and  Baphael  flower 
early  without  much  excitement  Others  which  have  been  accelerated 
in  growth  and  setting  will  also  force  readily.  Some  of  the  best  are 
Jean  Vervaene,  ApoUon,  Eclatante,  Boi  d'Holland,  and  Beine  des 
Boses,  which  have  single  flowers.  In  semi  or  double  flowers  Mdlle. 
Louise  de  Kerchove,  Elaiser  Wilhelm,  Dr.  Moore,  Triomphe  de  Won- 
delghem,  Boi  des  Beiges,  and  Madame  Charles  Van  Eckhaute.  The 
whole  of  the  stock  should  be  examined,  and  if  there  be  any  trace  of 
thrips  the  plants  must  be  washed  with  tobacco  water,  wetting  the 
whole  surface  of  the  leaves  and  wood. 

Chrysanthemums  must  be  encouraged  as  much  as  pcflsible  whUst 
outdoors,  keeping  them  well  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  attended  to 
in  tying,  using  no  more  support  than  is  absolutely  necessary,  and 
thinning  the  buds  well  in  good  time,  so  as  to  secure  fine  blooms. 
Whilst  it  is  undesirable  to  house  the  plants  too  early,  protection 
should  be  at  hand  to  apply  prompUy  in  case  of  sudden  frost,  and 
when  the  buds  begin  to  show  colour  the  sooner  they  are  housed  the 
better,  ventilating  freely,  and  merely  excluding  frost. 

Bchizostylis  coccinea  grown  in  pots  and  liberally  treated  during 
summer  will  be  throwing  up  its  spikes,  and  should  be  moved  to  a 
cool  house  or  conservatory,  where  it  will  make  a  fine  display  for 
several  weeks.  It  is  a  moisture-loving  plant,  and  well  repays  any 
extra  attention  in  the  application  of  liquid  manure. 

Tea-scented  Boses  grown  in  pots  and  not  forced,  but  grown  out- 
doors in  summer,  will  be  showing  buds  plentifully,  and  if  moved  to  a 
house  with  a  temperature  of  60^  will  oontinue  expanding  them  until 
a  late  period,  liquid  manure  being  given  at  the  roots.  Kiphetos  in 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  keeps  on  growing  and  flowering  throughout 
the  year,  and  is  unquestionably  one  of  the  freest  and  best.  Where 
Boses  are  planted  out  and  trained  to  the  roof  or  otherwise,  th^y 
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should  be  well  siq^plled  with  liquid  manure,  keeping  free  from 
aphides  bj  fumigation  and  from  red  spider  by  forcible  STringings, 
applying  flowers  of  sulphur  for  mildew. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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THE  BTEWARTON  HIVE. 

Ha.  Pbttiosbw  says,  in  his  article  on  the  Stewarton  hire,  that 
an  attempt  is  being  made  by  the  Bee-keepers'  Association  to  intro- 
duce the  Stewarton  principle  on  the  straw  hive.  That  has  been 
done  many  yean  ago  in  Ayrshire,  and  is  used  by  many  bee-keepers, 
especially  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mauchline,  where  it  was  first 
introduced.  This  hive  goes  under  the  name  of  the  Mauchline- 
Stewarton.  The  hive  is  circular,  about  a  foot  in  depth,  with  bars 
the  same  breadth  as  those  in  Stewarton  attached  to  a  wooden  rim 
15  inches  in  diameter  and  supplied  with  slides.  The  principle  of 
working  is  similar  to  that  adopted  in  the  Stewarton,  a  swarm  being 
hived  into  one  of  the  skeps.  A  Stewarton  super  is  placed  on  the 
top  when  combs  in  the  body  of  the  hive  are  nearing  completion. 
Toe  two  side  slides  are  withdrawn,  and  should  honey  be  cominff  in 
plentifully  the  other  slides  may  be  drawn  an  inch.  By  only  with- 
drawing two  aide  slides  of  the  nive  you  are  certain  of  getting  honey- 
comb uncontaminated  by  brood  or  pollen. 

In  two  instances  when  I  assisted  in  removing  a  super  when  all 
the  slides  had  been  withdrawn,  brood  in  the  one  case  and  pollen  in 
the  other  was  found.  If  the  swarm  is  strong  in  bees  and  the 
weather  is  favourable  other  boxes  may  be  placed  over,  first  removing 
the  lower  super  as  soon  as  all  the  cells  are  sealed  over.  This  may 
be  known  without  raising  supper  by  merely  drawing  the  shutters  and 
looking  through  the  window  in  front  and  behind.  If  all  the  cells 
are  seen  to  be  sealed  it  is  ready  to  be  taken  away.  If  we  wish  to 
prevent  a  stock  hive  from  swarming,  as  soon  as  the  bees  have  tho- 
roughly occupied  the  super  a  hive  is  placed  underneath. — W.  F. 


PROGRESS  OF  APICULTURE  IN  THIRTY   YEARa 

During  the  last  thirty  years  great  discoveries  have  been  made 
in  the  natural  history  ana  general  management  of  bees ;  and  while 
the  habits  and  instmcts  of  the  honey  bee  are  the  same  to-day  as 
thousands  of  years  ago,  the  methods  employed  to  develope  and 
utilise  their  ^ue  and  enable  the  bee-keeper  to  prosecute  his 
business  with  intelligent  oversight  have  bewi  numerous  and  very 
valuable,  because  munly  practical  in  their  application  to  the  end 
sought — ^namely,  the  improvement  of  the  stock ;  to  acquire  a  know- 
ledge of  the  habits  of  the  bee ;  better  to  utilise  their  labour,  hence 
greater  profits,  the  latter  mainly  the  greater  desideratum  of  the 
Yankee  mind. 

The  invention  of  the  moveable-oomb  fiume  hive,  introduced  by 
Mr.  Langstroth  about  1860,  opened  up  a  wide  field  of  study;  in 
fiust  it  was  the  invention  of  the  age  as  regards  intelligent  bee- 
keeping, and  upon  it  has  hinged  most  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made  since.  By  its  use  we  were  enabled  to  go  inside  the  hive  and 
prove  those  things  at  which  naturalists  had  hinted.  It  enabled  us 
to  practise  artificial  multiplication  of  swanns,  or  prevent  natural 
swarming  when  desirable.  That  bees,  deprived  in  any  way  of  their 
queen,  had  the  means  to  rear  another  one,  had  long  been  known, 
but  tiU  now  the  knowledge  was  of  but  little  practical  value.  Now 
we  are  enabled  to  rear  queens  at  will,  to  become  acquainted  with 
their  good  or  bad  qualities,  and  to  breed  and  perpetuate  the  one  or 
discard  the  other ;  and  also  if  another  race  of  bees  is  thought  to  be 
superior  to  the  ones  we  are  breeding,  the  moveable  frame  enables  us 
to  introduce  foreign  stock  without  loss. 

Science  has  also  demonstrated  that  to  elaborate  and  build  comb 
causes  bees  much  labour,  and  that  it  is  at  the  expense  of  a  large 
quantity  of  honey.  Take  an  ordinary  bee  hive  of  2000  cubic  inches 
capacity,  and  to  fill  it  with  nice  new  combs  requires  labour  sufficient 
to  bring  in  30  lbs.  of  honey,  and  the  elaboration  of  wax  to  form 
material  for  the  building  of  the  combs  requires  30  lbs.  more.  We 
find  that  60  lbs.  at  least  of  honey  has  been  the  cost  of  filling  each 
hive.  Enterprising  bee-keepers  sought  to  obviate  in  some  measure 
this  outlay,  and  the  result  has  been  the  honey  extractor,  whereby 
the  newly  closed  cells  are  uncapped  and  the  frames  with  combs 
attached  are  taken  from  the  hive,  the  bees  brushed  off  and  then 
placed  in  the  machine  and  rapidly  revolved,  emptying  the  honey 
from  the  cells,  and  then  the  oombs  replaced  in  the  hive  to  be  refilled, 
and  the  process  repeated  when  advisable. 

Twenty  years  ago,  had  some  timid  apiarist  ventured  to  suggest 
the  possibility  of  making  artificial  comb  which  tihe  bees  would 
readily  accept  and  utilise  the  same  as  their  own,  he  would  have 


been  a  fit  subject  for  a  lunatic  asylum ;  but  nearly  as  long  ago  aa 
that  the  embryonian  idea  took  root  in  the  brain  of  the  late  Samuel 
Wagner,  and  the  result  has  been  the  production  of  foundation 
comb  that  can  be  attached  to  the  frame  and  placed  within  the  hive 
and  as  readily  used  by  the  bees  for  all  purposes  as  their  own. 

These  are  some  of  the  wonderful  results  that  have  accrued  by 
the  application  of  certain  prijiciples  in  accordance  with  the  no  leas 
wonoerftU  instincts  and  habits  of  the  honey  bee. 

But  while  the  results  of  the  new  light  that  has  dawned  upon  the 
bee-keeper's  pathway  has  been  to  lead  to  grand  achievements  in 
summer  management  of  the  apiary,  the  successful  wintering  of  bees 
has  not  yet  come  to  be  demonstrated  hj  any  set  rules  however  care- 
fully observed.  Comparatively  speakmg  it  is  easy  to  successfully 
manage  the  apiary  during  the  warm  months,  for  success  hinges  very 
much  upon  wnether  the  season  is  auspicious  for  honey-gathering; 
but  during  the  winter  and  sprins  the  bee-keeper  often  finds  all  his 
wisdom  at  fault  There  are  a  few  rules  it  is  well  to  observe,  and 
these  when  put  in  practical  use  are  as  near  right  as  any  we  have 
tried.  To  be  brief,  for  this  article  has  already  exceeded  its  proper 
limits,  let  us  observe — 

1,  Bees  in  the  moveable-frame  hive  are  not  in  theb  normal 
condition,  hence  some  means  should  be  adopted  to  prevent  a  low 
temperature  within  the  hive.  Such  condition  is  best  afforded  by 
wintering  in  a  dry  cellar. 

2,  The  larger  the  mass  of  bees  consolidated  together  the  leas 
susceptible  are  they  to  a  low  temperature;  hence  by  the  1st  of 
November  remove  a  frame  and  put  the  remaining  ones  farther 
apart,  also  cut  passage  ways  through  the  combs  to  enable  the  bees 
to  communicate  freely  through  each  sheet  of  comb. 

3,  Quietness  is  essential  to  their  prosperity,  hence  the  hives  need 
to  be  placed  in  a  dark  cellar,  and  if  tne  cellar  is  used  for  other 
purposes  put  a  partition  across  the  room  so  the  light  may  not 
disturb  them. 

4,  A  current  of  air  continually  passing  from  beneath  up  through 
the  hive  is  detrimental  to  the  health  of  the  bees ;  then  contract  the 
entrances  and  leave  small  spaces  between  the  combs  and  bottom 
board ;  place  quilts  upon  the  top  of  frames,  remove  the  caps  from 
the  hives  and  keep  at  a  temperature  of  40°  Fahr. ;  higher  than  this 
will  cause  uneasiness,  lower  will  do  no  barm. 

5,  Be  sure  that  each  hive  contains  at  least  15  lbs.  of  honey,  dis- 
turb as  little  as  possible  until  spring.  These  rules  foUowed,  your 
losses  will  be  less  than  in  any  other  way. — ^L.  F.  Abbott  (in  the 
American  Bee  Journal), 


FORMATION  OF  A  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION 

FOR  WORCESTBESHIRB. 

A  MSVriNG,  convened  by  the  Rev.  J.  Ross  Barker  and  Mr.  A.  H. 
Martin  of  Evesham,  was  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Worcester,  on  Saturday 
last,  to  take  into  consideration  the  desirability  of  forming  a  Bee- 
Keepers'  Association  for  the  county  of  Worcestershire.  There  was  a 
pood  attendance  of  persons  residing  in  various  parts  of  the  oounty, 
inclu^ne  several  ladies,  who  are  desirous  of  spreading  a  knowledge 
of  the  Onproved  methods  of  bee-keeping  throughout  the  conn^. 
The  chair  was  taken  by  Col.  W.  Stalland,  the  Mayor  of  Worcester. 
Mr.  J.  Huckle,  Assistant  Secretary  to  the  British  Bee-Eeepers'  Asso- 
ciation, attended  the  meeting,  and  gave  information  as  to  the  mode  of 
forming  an  associatiou  and  the  means  whereby  the  association  would 
be  enabled  to  carry  out  its  work. 

It  was  resolved  unanimously — ^'*  That  it  was  desirable  to  form  a 
Bee-Keepers'  Association  for  the  county  of  Worcestershire,**  and  that 
subscribers  of  6«.  and  upwards  be  considered  as  members.  Mr.  A  H. 
Martin  of  Evesham  was  unanimously  elected  Honorary^  Secretary. 
Lord  Beauchamp  has  signified  his  assent  to  act  as  President  of  the 
Association. 

Plakts  for  BBSS.— a  correspondent  of  the  American  Bee  Journal 
states  that  his  bees  have  gathered  a  large  quantity  of  honey  ttom 
the  fiowets  of  Rudbeckia  fnlgida,  of  which  he  states  there  were 
one  thousand  acres  in  his  neighbourhood.  Pentstemon  DigitaUs  also 
grows  abundantly  in  the  district,  and  from  these  two  a  large  portion 
of  his  honey  is  obtained.  Both  these  are  North  American  plants,  but 
they  are  cultivated  in  this  country. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED 

Ernest  Riemschneider,  Altona,  Hamburgh,  Grermany. — List  of  BtUbt 
and  Herbaceaua  Plants. 

S.  Dixon  &  Co.,  Amhurst  Nursery,  Hackney,  and  Moorgabe  Street, 
London. — Catalogue  of  Chrytanthemums  and  Roies. 

Charles  Turner,  Bloxxgh^^Cataloffues  of  Hotes,  Fruit  Trees,  and 
Florists'  Flowert. 

Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  &  Sons,  The  Upton  Nurseries,  Chester. — 
lAst  of  New  and  Select  Botes, 

Edmund  Philip  Dixon,  R\i\X,'^Cataloffue  of  Botes,  Treet,and  iSAm&c 
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Henry  Bennett,  Pedigree  Rose  Nursery,  Shepperton,  Walton-on- 
Thames. — LUt  of  New  Rose*, 


'^vV^^^ 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  correspondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  '*  The  Editor  " 
or  to  "The  Publisher.'*  Letters  addressed  to  Br.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Ck>rre8pondent8  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Book  {Bryvm^j—Yoa  will  find  Trlpps'  work  on  Mosses,  pablisbed  by  Messrs. 
George  Bell  and  Sons,  4,  York  Btzeet.  Govent  Garden*  one  of  the  best,  bat  the 
price  Is  higher  than  you  named,  and  we  do  not  know  any  reliable  work  published 
at  so  low  a  price. 

Astrantla  major  (/.  8.  J}.)-— An  herbaceons  plants  which  Is  very  easfly 
grown,  as  it  succeeds  in  any  soil  that  is  not  very  heavy.  It  can  be  increased 
either  by  seeds  or  division  of  the  plants.  Several  other  species  are  in  cultivation, 
one  of  the  best  being  A.  camiollca.  A  minor  is  rather  more  tender  than  the 
othen,  and  one  very  large-flowered  form  Is  called  A.  maxima. 

Pyras  Japonica  iMUs  rregronlff^).— The  fruit  is  that  of  Pyrus  (Cydonia) 
japonica.  There  are  many  varieties  of  this,  producing  various  kinds  and 
qiulities  of  fruit.  That  which  you  have  sent  Is  a  puticnlarly  handsome  one, 
and  worth  onltivating.  You  can  make  marmalade  of  it  in  the  same  way  as 
you  would  of  the  ordinary  Quince. 

Single  Dahlias  (fT.  27.).— The  light  flaked  variety  sent  is  worthless ;  thoo- 
sands  better  will  be  tiirown  away  this  autumn.  The  only  two  varieties  amongst 
the  seedlings  you  have  sent  that  we  oonslder  worthy  of  cultivation  are  the  very 
dark  one,  and  there  are  plenty  similar,  and  the  scarlet,  which  resembles  gracUis 
Buperba. 

Largo  Pears  ((?.  ^.— We  have  no  record  of  the  heaviest  Easter  Beurr6  and 
BenxrA  Diel  Fears  that  have  been  grown  in  this  country.  You  have  probably 
grown  some  of  the  heaviest.  We  will  publish  anv  records  of  heavy  Pears  that 
you  or  other  of  our  correspondents  may  possess  if  they  are  forwarded  to  us. 

Fruit  Trees  for  Planting  {Cheshire).— Whea  you  state  you  want  Applee 
on  Quince  stocks  we  presume  you  mean  Paradise  stocks,  and  you  must  order 
the  trees  on  this  stock  and  not  on  the  Quince.  Suitable  vsirieties  for  your 
purpose  are  of  Applet— ImcA  Suffleld,  GelUnl,  Stirling  Castle,  and  BckUnville 
Seedling.  PrtHtu— De  Montfort  and  Groen  Gage.  C%«rri^#->BarIy  Rivers  and 
Governor  Wood. 

Pears  for  Walls  ifl.  P^nanU),r-'li  yoxx  have  the  means  for  growing  early 
vazletiMi  as  espaliers  or  pyramids  we  should  advise  yon  to  do  so,  as  unless  yon 
grow  the  trees  in  the  form  of  diagonal  cordons  you  can  only  have  a  small 
collection  on  the  wall.  Read  the  notes  on  page  887  last  week.  You  will  find 
some  of  the  best  varieties  there  for  both  forms  ot  culture.  If  you  will  let  us 
know  what  your  decision  is  In  the  above  respect,  and  need  further  advice,  we  will 
readily  attend  to  your  letter. 

Planting  Tigridias  ( J^.  B.  J7.).— Spring  is  the  best  time  for  planting  these 
bulbs,  selecting  fine  weather  either  at  the  end  of  March  or  the  beginning  of 
April.  Light  rich  soil  suits  them  well,  and  if  left  but  during  the  winter  a  little 
protection  is  advisable,  though,  perhaps,  the  preferable  practice  In  oold  damp 
localities  is  lifting  and  storing  the  bulbs  In  a  dry  position. 

Mushrooms  Decaying  [J,  C.).— The  Mushrooms  are  rotting  from  a 
fong^d  attack.  Thii  fungus,  which  is  occasionally  so  destmctive  In  Mushroom 
houses,  is  Xylaria  vaporarla,  and  is  usually  introduced  with  particles  of  un- 
purified  manure.  When  it  once  gets  into  a  house  it  is  a  pest  about  as  bad  in 
its  way  as  the  phylloxera,  and  a  clearing-out,  disinfecting,  and  lime- washing 
process  becomes  necessary  for  its  extirpation.  Manure,  where  horses  have  had 
mnch  medldne  or  have  been  fad  with  Oarrots  largely,  would  produce  almost 
almilar  results ;  and  in  all  likelihood  if  really  suitable  manure  were  used  in  a 
fresh  place  the  same  spawn  would  jnxxluoe  good  crops  of  Mushrooms. 

^[thagnam  (&  ^B.)*— We  have  received  the  samples  of  sphagnum  moss,  but 
do  not  understand  what  Information  you  require.  Yon  soy  **  No.  1  is  from  an 
Orchid  received  from  a  London  nursery ;  No.  3  is  from  one  of  our  Bristol  nurMries, 
both  growing  on  the  same  plant,  both  receiving  same  treatment.  If  yon  will 
kindly  give  me  the  reason  at  your  earliest  convenience  I  shall  feel  much  obliged/' 
We  will  willingly  oblige  yon  If  we  can,  but  further  particulars  are  necessary  for 
enabling  us  to  do  so,  and  better  "  samples  "  than  these*  which  are  crushed  and 
dried  by  being  enclosed  in  a  letter. 

Culture  of  Oncidlum  Rogforsi  {A  ITete  Sub$eHber).—Thii  is  a  Brazilian 
species,  and  one  of  the  most  beaatif  nl  of  those  floworfng  in  winter,  bearing  a 
large  panicle  of  blooms,  the  lips  being  very  broad,  somewhat  three-lobed,  and 
rich  yellow  in  colour.  It  requires  warmer  quarters  than  several  of  the  species, 
and  would  not  succeed  satisfactorily  in  your  cool  Odontogloesum  house.  Mtny 
cultivators  find  that  the  Cattleya  house  suits  it  better,  and  if  you  have  not 
such  a  structure  or  a  warm  Orchid  house  place  the  plant  in  a  stove.  The  usual 
compost  of  peat  and  moss  is  needed  If  the  plant  is  grown  in  a  pot. 

Fruits  of  Cycas  revolnta  (Inquirer).— Yon  will  find  an  engraving  of 
the  fruit  of  Cyca.s  revoluta,  with  some  particulars  concerning  their  structure, 
on  page  37,  January  8th,  1880.  The  fruits  are  said  to  bo  edible,  but  we  have 
never  tried  them.  C.  circlnalis,  which  is  nearly  related  to  C.  revoluta,  produces 
similar  fruits,  and  in  the  Moluccas  these  are  eaten  after  being  fermented  and 
roasted.    Sago  la  prepared  from  the  pith  of  both  plants.    Specimens  walch  have 


fruited  occasionAlly  bear  a  weakly  appearance  for  a  time,  but  they  soon  recover 
under  good  treatment.  It  must,  however,  be  remembered  the  fruits  produced 
are  not  always  perfect— Indeed,  that  is  seldom  the  case  with  cultivated  plants, 
as  fertilisatiou  is  seldom  effected. 

Annuals  for  Spring  (F.  &).— You  say  the  plants  are  "  strong,"  possibly 
they  are  too  strong,  as  if  very  forward  and  succulent,  and  especially  If  they  have 
not  been  thinned  so  that  each  plant  has  had  space  for  producing  side  growths, 
they  arc  liable  to  be  destroyed  whether  planted  out  or  left  In  the  seed  beds. 
Assuming  your  beds  are  ready  you  had  better  plant  them  out  now,  as  there  Is 
time  for  them  to  get  established  before  winter.  A  few  evergreen  branches  will 
afford  them  some  protection  In  dry  weather.  If  very  for\^'ard  the  Virginian 
Stocks  and  Nemophila  cannot  be  relied  on  for  poiwlng  the  winter  safely ;  the 
others  are  quite  hardy,  but  often  made  tender  by  overcrowding  In  the  seed  bed. 

Trees  not  Bearing  (C.  ^.).— You  say  the  trees  have  borne  little  or  no 
fruit  for  seven  or  eight  years,  but  you  do  not  say  whether  they  are  old  or  young 
trees,  luxuriant  or  decrepit.  Without  knowing  the  condition  of  the  trees  It  Is 
impoesible  to  raggest  a  mode  of  treatment.  Are  they  young  or  old  trees  ?  are 
the  branches  trained  thinly  ?  and  do  they  jnroduce  blossom  freely  ?  Many 
trees  have  failed  to  bear  fruit  during  the  past  few  years,  not  because  of  any 
constitutional  fault  of  the  trees,  but  because  severe  frosts  and  inclement  weather 
have  destroyed  the  blossom.  If  you  can  make  the  state  of  the  trees  Intelligible 
to  us  we  will  give  you  the  best  advice  we  can  on  the  matter. 

Renovating  Vines— Warts  on  Leaves  (F.  C.).— Your  proposed  plan 
is  good  generally,  but  appears  to  us  to  have  one  great  fault.  By  being  good 
generally  we  mean  the  plan  of  having  the  roots  In  a  **  sort  of  long  box,"  which 
you  describe  will  answer ;  but  by  elevating  It  3  feet  above  the  surface  of  the 
soil  would  render  the  roots  liable  to  injury  from  drought  In  summer  and  f^ost 
In  winter,  unless  soil  were  banked  in  a  sloping  manner  against  the  front  slabs. 
By  taking  precautions  to  prevent  the  contingencies  indicated  you  may  carry  out 
your  project  with  considerable  hope  of  improvement  resulting  to  the  Vine.  We 
have  known  Vines  seriously  Injured,  in  fact  nearly  killed,  when  a  border  has 
been  above  the  ground  level,  the  front  boing  supported  by  "  slabs  "  as  you 
propose,  end  these  fully  exposed  to  the  weather.  The  warts  on  the  Vine  leaves 
in  your  case  are  the  result  of  the  foliage  not  being  able  to  appropriate  and 
elaborate  the  sap  at  this  usually  dull  period  of  the  year.  No  injury  whatever 
will  be  done  to  the  Vines  by  the  few  leaves  at  the  top  being  thus  afCected. 

Repotting  Rose  (Idem).— It  the  plant  is  healthy,  and  the  roots  also  In  a 
fresh  active  state,  the  pot  being  fairly  filled  without  being  firmly  crowded  viith 
them,  you  will  probobly  do  well  not  to  disturb  them  materially.  All  that  is 
needed  In  such  a  case,  and  assuming  the  plant  is  required  to  flower  in  Its  present 
pot,  is  to  dig  out  the  soil  round  the  sides  of  the  pot  half  way  down,  more  or  less, 
and  remove  it  with  all  that  is  loose  which  you  can  scrape  off  the  surface,  and 
add  fresh  turfy  loam,  enriched  with  about  a  fifteenth  part  of  bonemeal  and  a 
tenth  of  wood  ashes,  working  it  amongst  the  roots  carefully,  and  pressing  it 
very  firmly.  Pruning  should  be  limited  to  removing  any  soft  unripe  tips  and 
shortening  any  weak  or  wiry-looking  growths.  Peach  mildew  Is  a  fungus  that 
attacks  the  shoots  of  the  trees,  and  sometimes  the  fruit,  in  the  same  way  that 
Roses  are  attacked.    It  is  very  injurious. 

Planting  a  Row  of  Raspberries  (F.  /.).— Single  canes  are  best,  and 
they  are  always  so  sent  from  a  nursery.  Procure  them  early  in  November ;  cut 
off  the  upper  part  of  each  cane  to  within  18  Inches  or  a  foot  of  its  base,  accord- 
ing to  its  slae,  the  weak  canes  being  shortened  most ;  and  plant  them  a  foot 
apart  In  the  row.  Before  planting  stir  the  soil  deeply,  and  make  It  very  rich 
with  manure.  Or,  what  Is  even  better,  make  a  trench  8  feet  wide  and  18  inches 
deep ;  fill  three-fourths  of  it  with  old  leaf  soil  or  manure  from  an  old  hotbed, 
cover  with  good  garden  soil,  and  plant  your  row  along  the  middle  of  the  trench. 
We  planted  several  rows  in  this  manner  seven  3'ears  ago,  and  they  still  continue 
bearing  heavy  crops  of  excellent  fruit.  If  you  can  give  them  frequent  drencb- 
ings  of  house  sewage  during  the  season  of  growth  you  will  be  well  repaid  by 
growth  of  extraordinary  vigour  and  fruit  of  proportionate  abundance  and  size. 

American  Blackberries  (/iftn).— Treat  these  at  first  just  as  you  do  the 
Raspbenies  in  planting  and  pruning,  only  you  will  probably  find  that  the  yoimg 
plants  have  three  or  four  stems  of  about  equal  vigour.  Cut  off  any  weakly 
stems ;  retain  the  others,  shortened  like  the  Rabpberries.  Do  not  attempt  train- 
ing the  subsequent  growth  in  an  erect  formal  manner,  for  the  long  vigorous 
branches  may  be  trained  horisontally  or  diagonally  as  appears  best  adapted  to 
retain  it  nnpruned.  We  have  a  long  row,  with  the  growth  interlaced  into  a  per- 
fect thicket,  that  is  wonderfully  proliflo  of  fine  fruit.  A  novel,  useful,  and 
attractive  feature  may  easily  be  added  to  a  garden  by  planting  them  3  or  4  feet 
apart  along  the  sides  of  a  path  and  toainlng  them  overhead  upon  arches ;  the 
long  shoots  may  then  be  taken  at  will  from  arch  to  arch,  connecting  the  whole 
into  a  pretty  arcade.  This  plan  will  commend  itself  in  all  gardens  where 
economy  of  space  is  important. 

Pruning  a  Cluster  Damson  (Af^m).— The  Cluster  Damson  yields  fruit 
abundantly,  pruned  predeely  like  the  FInm,  and  trained  as  a  pyramid.  But  if 
you  can  afford  room  for  an  unpnmed  tree  or  two  do  so,  as  you  will  eventually 
obtain  most  fruit  from  them.  It  miUces  lateral  growth  so  thickly  that  pruning 
a  few  trees  is  a  tedious  business,  always  to  be  avoided  if  possible. 

Planting  Box  Edging  (Idem).— Box  edging  should  be  planted  either  in 
autumn  or  winter— not  in  spring.  When  a  considerable  length  is  required  It 
becomes  expensive ;  and  It  Is  a  fsict  worth  knowing  that  cuttings  taken  off  any 
time  during  winter,  and  inserted  as  for  a  permanent  edging  along  the  margins 
of  paths,  inake  roots  and  grow  freely  during  the  next  season  of  growth.  Care 
must  be  taken  to  press  the  soil  firmly  about  thorn  by  treading  when  they  are  put 
in,  and  due  care  must  also  be  exercised  to  replace  them  securely  af  tor  hard  f  ros^ 
which  loosens,  and  sometimes  causes  them  to  fall  out  of  the  soil. 

Dr.  Hogg  Peach  (A,  S.).—liSx,  Luckhurst,  who  has  had  much  experience 
with  this  and  other  Peaches,  writes  as  follows  :— **  TMs  fine  Peach  answers  per- 
fectly against  an  open  wall  if  it  Is  thoroughly  screened  from  north-east  winds 
In  spring,  to  the  baneful  eflbcts  of  which  its  foliage  is  so  sensitive  as  to  be  often 
destroyed.  The  tree  is  a  vigorous  grower,  and  the  fruit  is  large,  handsome, 
highly  coloured,  and  of  delicious  flavour.  It  is  in  the  front  rank  of  second 
early  varieties,  but  owing  to  its  tendency  to  suffer  seriously  from  leaf  blister  in 
unkindly  springs,  the  more  roburt  Rivers'  Early  York  should  always  be  planted 
with  it.  ThU  rule  holds  good  also  with  both  early  and  late  kinds.  With  Hale's 
Early  plant  Early  Beatrice,  which  is  much  better  out  of  doors  than  in,  and  to 
follow  Dr.  Hogg  there  Is  none  better  tl.an  Grosac  MIgnoime,  and  for  late  sort  j 
Barrington  and  Walbnrton  Admirable." 

Chionodoza  LncUisB  and  Freesia  refracta  alba  (F,  R.  i9.).— Far- 
tlculais  concerning  the  culture  and  history  of  both  these  pretty  bulbous  plants 
have  been  givan  In  this  Journal  with  illustrations,  the  first  named  on  page  249, 
vol.  11.,  new  series,  March  81, 1881,  the  second  on  page  171  of  the  same  volume. 
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THE  DEVON  BREED  OF  CATTLB. 

Cattle  are  seiienllj  diiided  into  thne  nrietiw— The  Short- 
honied,  oTielnallf  fouad  in  Uie  nDrthera  ftod  DOrth-etsteni 
coQiities  of  Eogiaad  ;  the  Middle-homed  in  the  iTe«t«n)  part 
ol  Englaad,  in  W&lei,  BcollAnd,  and  Soaiex  ;  and  Uie  Long- 
horned  in  tbe  midlind  conatieg  and  in  Iieknd,  all  tgrewng 
Uut  the  Ulddle-horned,  which  inclndea  the  DeronR,  are  deMcnd- 
anta  of  the  aboriginkl  breed  ol  Great  Britain.  From  the  earliest 
lecords  tbe  DeTons  can  be  traoed  aa  the  distinct  breed  peculiar 
to  the  count;  from  which  they  derive  their  name,  and  ol  the 
portion  at  Somerwtehire  adjoining  it,  where  from  time  imme- 
morial they  ezisled  alone,  their  handsome  red  cnrlj  coata  beit)|{ 
•0  well  ndapted  to  protect  them  in  the  oold  moiil  climate  of  their 
hil!  connlry.  . 

Mr.  Youatr,  one  of  onr  earliest  writers,  in  bis  excellent  work 
on  cattle  •aj»^"The  elighteat  obserration  will  convince  ns  that 
tbe  calOe  in  Devonshire,  WalcB,  and  ScotUnd  are  essentially  tbe 
tame.  Thej  are  Middle-bomed,  tolerable  but  not  extraordinary 
milkers,  and  remarkable  talber  for  the  quality  than  tbe  quantity 
of  their  milk,  active  at  work,  with  an  uneqaalled  aptitude  to 
fatten.  They  have  all  the  cbatacteribtics  of  tbe  same  breed 
changed  by  Boil,  climate,  and  time.  We  may  almost  trace  tbe 
colour — namely,  tbe  red  of  the  Devon,  the  Sucsei,  and  tbe  Here- 
ford ;  and  even  where  tbe  black  alone  are  now  foand  tbe  memory 
of  the  red  prevails,  and  has  a  kind  ol  euperstitioos  reverence 
attached  to  it  in  the  legends  of  tbe  country.  In  many  parts  of 
Scotland  and  In  (Vales  tbe  milk  of  tbe  red  cow  is  coniideied  to 
be  a  remedy  Ibr  eveiy  diaease,  and  a  preservative  from  evil." 

In  viewing  this  choice  breed  of  cattle  as  compared  with  other 
varieties,  they  may  be  placed  amongst  other  cattle,  as  the  Soatti 
Downs  are  amongst  other  breads  of  sheep  ;  for  as  tbe  SoDth 
Down  is  the  choicest  of  all  the  tribes,  so  are  the  Devon  cattle  in 
comparison  with  all  other  cattle.  Whether  we  view  them  hi 
giAzing  purposes  and  the  profitable  consamptioD  of  grua  and 
other  cattle  food,  or  whether  we  take  them  as  valoable  for  tha 
butcher,  they  stand  in  tbe  highest  position.  The  South  Down 
ibeep  always  obtain  the  higbebt  qnotation  in  tbe  mntton  market, 
and  it  is  tbe  same  with  tbe  Derou  cattle — they  always  aecore  the 
highest  quotation  in  the  leef  market ;  (or  not  only  is  the  flesh 
of  South  Down  sheep  of  the  best  qtiality,  but  the  joints  are  of 
moderate  site  and  weight,  in  tbe  same  respect;  tbe  Devoo  beef  is 
specially  noted  for  its  beauiifnlly  mizal  anl  marbled  fat  and 
lean.  The  siie  oomparatively  of  the  joiuts  is  small  and  of  a 
moderate  weight,  which  to  Ute  consumer  is  often  a  matter  of  great 
importance  in  botuebold  management 

In  describing  tbe  style  and  outline  o(  the  Devon  breed  of  cattle 
we  cannot  do  better  than  quote  from  Mr.  J.  Tanner  Davy's,  aa 
given  in  tbe  "  Devon  Herd  Book,"  he  being  the  original  Editor. 


He  says :— "  The  outline  of  a  fat  Devon  very  nearly  approaches 
a  parallelogram  —  angular  bony  projections  are  rarely  found 
amongst  the  best  bred  ones,  bat  their  frame  is  level  from  the  top 
of  the  shoulders  to  the  tail.  The  belly  is  longitudinally  straight 
and  well  filled  out  at  the  flanks,  which  should  be  easily  found  by 
the  unbent  fingers  ;  the  breast  is  wide,  and  comes  out  prominently 
between  the  fore  legs,  extending  down  to  within  two  or  three 
inches  of  the  knee-joint  and  towards  the  udder  in  rolls  of  fat. 
The  neck  is  rather  long  and  thin,  increasing  towards  the  shoulder, 
which  is  tapered  ofE  to  meet  it  where  the  neck-vein  forms  a 
sort  of  collar  in  front  of  the  shoulders,  connecting  the  fat  of  the 
shoulder  with  the  fat  of  the  breast.  In  the  fore  quarters  the 
Devons  probably  excel  all  other  breeds  by  the  shoulders  being 
placed  BO  obliquely  that  there  is  no  hollow  behind  them,  but  the 

Eart  is  well  filled  out  with  good  flesh  and  fat,  preserving  an  un- 
roken  line,  and  promoting  a  uniform  covering  of  fat  throughout 
every  part ;  commencing  at  the  rump,  over  the  pin  bone,  edge  of 
the  loins,  ribs,  shoulders,  and  on  to  the  neck,  without  patch  or 
excess  of  any  kind.  In  breeding  it  is  most  important  to  get 
animals  with  shoulders  placed  obliquely,  for  it  is  found  in  practice 
to  be  much  more  difficult  and  to  require  a  longer  time  to  correct 
the  fore  quarter  than  the  hind  quarters.  It  is  a  remarkable  fact 
in  the  form  of  the  best  Devons  that  their  shoulders  are  so  placed 
and  packed  that  they  can,  like  a  similarly  formed  horse,  go  up 
and  down  the  steep  and  rugged  northern  Devonshire  hills  with 
much  greater  facility  than  what  are  called  the  '  large  Devons.'  " 

We  do  not  dispute  that  the  description  here  given  is  the  pattern 
to  be  adopted,  and  has  been  the  practice  of  the  best  breeaers  for 
a  long  series  of  years ;  but  we  say  that  the  general  character  of 
the  Devon  cattle  as  a  whole  is  especially  defective  in  the  fore 
quarter,  very  light  without  that  prominence  at  the  breast  as  is 
generally  the  case  with  the  Herefords  and  Shorthorns.  It  is, 
however,  extremely  important  that  the  fore  quarter  should  be 
heavy  and  full,  not  only  for  the  advantage  of  the  grasier,  but  also 
for  the  benefit  of  those  who  work  them  in  the  fields,  for  it  must 
be  admitted  that  the  weight  and  power  given  to  the  animal  by 
heavy  sound  fore  quarters  is  especially  desirable  whilst  working  in 
the  collar  or  yoke.  It  is  true  that  quite  a  revolution  has  occurred 
in  the  matter  of  working  oxen  since  steam  power  has  been  intro- 
duced ;  but  as  we  have  often  taken  occasion  to  show  the  value  of 
ox  labour  irrespective  of  steam  power,  we  hold  that  the  revolution 
is  not  yet  complete,  but  must  acknowledge  the  superior  claim  of 
early  maturity,  which  induces  breeders  to  turn  their  money  more 
quickly  by  sending  *'  baby  beef ''  to  the  market  in  preference  to 
feeding  or  rearing  their  cattle  for  working  purposes,  or  for  feed- 
ing at  full  age  and  heavy  weights.  We,  however,  hold  the  opinion 
that  the  question  of  ox  labour  is  worth  the  consideration  of  the 
home  farmer,  if  he  will  take  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  Devon 
oxen  broken-in  to  work,  and  use  them  for  the  summer  months, 
and  afterwards  place  them  in  the  boxes  for  fatting  during  the 
winter  months,  the  chief  point  being  to  keep  them  at  the  same 
cost  as  the  horses  during  their  labour,  by  which  means  they  will 
be  doing  their  work  effectually,  and  daily  growing  into  valuable 
animals  for  fattening  in  the  winter  months.  The  Devons  are 
certainly  noble  animals  for  work  on  the  farm  in  the  absence  of 
steam  power. 

In  looking  over  the  Devon  cattle  at  the  great  fair  at  Bampton 
and  others  as  well  as  at  the  cattle  shows,  we  have  been  struck  with 
the  great  difference  in  the  animals  although  of  the  same  origin  and 
breed ;  for  we  find  that  large  and  bulky  animals  of  the  same 
character  are  co-existent  with  a  warm  climate  and  rich  pasturage, 
whereas  smaller  types  and  styles  and  their  varieties  are  met  with 
in  colder  hill  districts  and  on  poorer  soils.  la  proof  of  this 
we  may  direct  attention  to  the  larger  class  of  Devons  with  long 
and  softer  hair,  bred  in  the  fertile  v^e  of  Taunton  Deane,  as  com- 
pared with  tibose  bred  amongst  the  hills  of  North  Devon,  so  cele- 
brateA  for  their  short  rich  curly  coats,  which  they  usually  lose 
after  a  change  to  a  bstter  pasturage  in  a  vale  district,  with  its 
warmer  (dimate  and  its  richer  grazing;  land,  but  which  pleasing 
style  of  coat  cattle  brought  from  a  distance  generally  acquire  by 
the  end  of  autumn  after  having  been  summer-grazed  on  those  hill 
paatores.  There  can  now  be  no  doubt  that  the  original  seat  of 
uie  Devon  cattle  was  in  the  district  bounded  by  the  river  Taw  on 
the  west,  extending  from  Barnstaple  to  about  the  point  where  the 
South  Molton  Railway  station  is  now  situated,  from  thence  to 
Bampton,  Wivlescombe,  Taunton,  then  turning  towards  Williton, 
and  on  to  tiie  Bristol  Channel,  which  forms  its  northern  boundary. 

Vancouver,  in  treating  of  Devon  cattle  in  his  *'  Report  of  the 
Fanning  of  Devonshire,"  published  in  1808,  says,  "  They  are  an 
imports^  breed  of  animals,  active  at  work,  and  their  aptitude 
to  fktten  is  nnrivalled,"  but  further  states  "  they  were  then  de- 
clining in  their  general  standard  of  excellence  and  numbers," 
which  be  traced  to  the  great  sale  for  them  to  other  parts  of 


England,  where  the  purchasers  (Mr.  Coke,  afterwards  Earl  of 
Leicester,  and  others),  spared  neither  pains  nor  price  to  obtain 
those  of  the  highest  proof  and  beauty."  A  little  later  many 
breeders  were  tempted,  by  the  excessively  high  prices  offered 
during  our  wars  with  America  and  France,  to  sell  even  their 
best  cows  or  heifers  at  great  prices  for  slaughter,  their  fattening 
propensity  being  so  great  that  then,  as  at  present,  even  milch 
cows  were  in  the  autumn  almost  fit  for  the  butcher.  At  this  time, 
also,  purchasers  from  a  distance  carried  off  many  of  the  choicest 
animals  at  what  were  then  considered  enormous  prices,  to  found 
new  herds  in  various  other  counties.  Fortunately  there  were  some 
spirited  and  intelligent  men  in  the  country  who  were  justly  proud 
of  their  native  breed,  and  who  would  not  be  tempted  by  high  war 
prices  and  by  other  offers  to  part  with  their  best  animus,  but 
retained  and  handed  them  with  their  offspring  down  to  their 
descendants,  in  whose  possession  in  various  instances  they  still 
remain.  Among  these  breeders  were  the  Messrs.  Quartly  of 
Molland,  Davy  of  Rose  Ash  and  North  Molton,  Merson  and 
Michael  Thome  of  North  Molton,  the  Halses  of  Holland,  and 
others.  Seeing  what  was  taking  place,  that  the  best  cattle  were 
being  killed  for  beef  or  bought  and  carried  out  of  the  district, 
the  late  Mr.  Francis  Quartly,  a  most  enterprising  man,  sometimes 
outbid  the  butchers  in  order  to  obtain  a  very  superior  beast 
possessing  the  qaalification  he  thought  most  important ;  thus  be 
selected  the  best  from  many  hands,  and  by  breeding  from  and 
intermingling  them  with  his  own,  he  brought  the  Champson  herd 
to  great  perfection.  Cattle  shows  were  not  at  that  period  gene- 
rally established,  so  that  few,  if  any,  opportunities  occurred  of 
testing  the  merits  of  several  herds  by  actual  comparison.  Soon 
afterwards  one  was  established  at  Torrington  ;  further  on,  and 
about  1831,  the  Devon  Agricultural  Society  was  founded  at  Exeter, 
and  soon  followed  by  others  at  Barnstaple,  Taunton,  &c.,  all  hold- 
ing annual  exhibitons,  affording  the  public  opportunities  of  com- 
paring the  relative  merits  of  the  various  herds  of  animals  more 
generally  kept.  Since  then  the  establishment  of  railways  and 
steamships  have  helped  to  bring  out  sales,  giving  increased  facili- 
ties to  purchasers  from  all  parts  of  the  world,  including  Canada, 
Australia,  continental  countries,  and  the  United  States  of  America. 
The  reports  from  all  parts  are  very  satisfactory,  stating  "  That 
Devon  cattle  are  thriving,  and  are  a  profitable  breed  abroad  as 
well  as  at  home,  and  that  they  withstand  the  changes  of  soil  and 

temperature  well." 

(To  be  oontinaed.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 

Horte  Labour, — ^The  late  rains  have  enabled  the  Clover  leas  to  be 
ploughed  on  the  driest  soils,  so  that  ploughing,  pressing,  sowing,  or 
drilling  may  be  accomplished  simultaneously — ^a  matter  of  great  im- 
portance when  we  consider  the  difficulties  which  may  occur  in  the 
event  of  the  rains  continuing  to  be  unusually  heavy  during  the  best 
period  of  sowing  the  hill  and  dry  vale  lands,  which  may  be  stated  to 
be  between  October  Ist  and  November  Ist.  Upon  the  strong  soils, 
especially  flat-lying  fields,  the  October  month  is  the  safest  month  for 
seeding  them  with  Wheat ;  and  as  these  soils  are  usually  prepared 
for  Wheat  by  a  fallow  or  fallow  green  crop,  the  management  required 
is  not  so  easy  and  straightforward  as  for  lea  ground.  All,  or  nearly 
all,  strong  cold  soils  are  subject  to  weeds,  which  in  the  early  summer 
months  frequently  injure  or  ruin  the  Wheat  crop  unless  the  seed  has 
been  drilled  at  from  10  to  12  inches  between  the  rows  of  plants^  and 
which  can  be  done  most  effectually  at  the  time  of  ploughing,  either 
by  the  pressor  drill  or  ordinary  dnil.  as  fast  as  the  land  is  ploughed. 
In  the  event  of  the  drilling  being  deferred  to  a  future  day  we  nave 
on  some  occasions  known  that  it  never  could  be  seeded  at  all  until 
the  spring  of  the  year.  We  are  strong  upon  these  points,  because  the 
best  managed  farm  in  a  certain  county  under  our  knowledge  from 
the  year  1833  to  the  year  1871,  both  strong  land  on  chalk  as  well 
as  light  land,  the  practice  was  to  drill  all  corn^  both  Wheat  and 
Lent  com,  at  12  Incnes  apart  between  the  lines,  and  this  was  d3ne 
with  the  very  best  results,  yielding  the  largest  crops  of  the  best 
quality,  of  Barley  especially ;  and  although  we  have  noticed  the  agri- 
cultural practices  in  many  counties,  this  farm  of  over  1500  acres  was 
the  best  managed  as  regards  growtn  of  com  we  had  ever  seen  during 
the  before-named  period.  The  quantity  of  seed  to  be  used,  if  not 
a  vexed  question,  has  not  been  decided  by  any  mle  as  to  quantity, 
but  we  consider  2  bushels  in  October  with  the  land  in  good  con- 
dition quite  enongh,  but  in  November,  dependant  upon  the  weather, 
2^  to  8  bushels  is  none  too  much. 

With  respect  to  sorts  of  Wheat  adapted  for  certain  districts,  under 
the  heading  of  "  Seed  Cora  for  the  Autumn  Period  "  we  have  treated 
the  question  fully,  and  bas^  our  advice  to  the  home  fieurmeis  npon 
our  own  knowledge  and  experience.  There  are,  however,  certain  new 
sorts  of  Wheat  now  offered  by  Messrs.  Carter,  Messrs.  Webb,  and 
other  seed  merchants  which  are  highly  recommended,  and  are  stated 
to  have  produced  full  outside  crops,  some  of  which  have  been  grown 
under  the  directions  of  the  Royal  Agricultural  Sooiety  of  England. 
The  successful  growecs,  and  the  system  of  culture  adopted  npon  the 
soils  named,  is  well  worth  the  attention  of  the  home  farmer,  but 
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sboald  be  dealt  with  as  experiments  in  the  first  instance,  owing  to 
the  Tariation  of  soil  and  cnmate  in  the  different  districts  of  the 
kingdom.  Upon  all  cold  soils  it  is  quite  a  matter  of  necessity  to 
plough  and  seed  the  land  daily,  the  seeding  keeping  pace  with  the 
ploughing.  It  was  a  rule  we  practised  for  many  years,  which  secured 
ns  against  the  risks  of  delay  in  seeding. 

Live  Stock. — ^The  dairy  cows,  and  also  yonng  stock,  both  calres  and 
yearlings,  should  now  lie  at  night  time  on  the  driest  pastures,  and 
also  receire  a  little  cotton  cake,  the  cows  to  get  it  at  milking  time  as 
meal,  mixed  with  Cabbage  or  early  Turnips  passed  through  Gardner's 
cutter  ;  the  young  stock  may  get  hay  if  they  have  a  shed  to  retire  to 
at  night,  or  otherwise  a  little  cake,  with  cut  roots  in  troughs  similar 
to  the  dairy  cows.  The  bullocks  which  have  been  grazing  for  beef 
will  by  this  time  have  been  sold,  or  put  into  the  boxes  or  stalls  for 
fatting,  to  be  sold  further  on — at  Christmas  or  spring  as  the  case  may 
require.  We  have  often  advised  the  home  farmer  in  regard  to  either 
cattle  or  sheep  to  rear  all  he  requires  either  for  dairy  work  or  fatten- 
ing for  beef  or  mutton  ;  and  this  year  at  any  rate  the  advantage  of 
having  done  so  will  prove  more  than  usually  to  his  benefit.  All 
kinds  of  stock,  both  cattle  and  sheep,  but  especially  the  latter^  are  as 
dear  to  purchase  as  we  have  ever  known  them,  and  it  is  certain  they 
cannot  pay  for  high  feeding,  either  ewes  for  lambing  or  tegs  for 
mutton-making.  It  must  at  the  same  time  be  understood  that  justice 
cannot  be  done  to  fatting  stock  without  consumption  of  cake  or  com 
to  a  considerable  extent.  The  hill  farms  with  tneir  breeding  flocks 
will  pay  well  this  year,  and  so  will  the  stock  kept  over  for  the  second 
crop  of  lambs  on  the  vale  farms.  But  generally  on  the  vale  farms 
sheep  of  any  sort  are  too  dear  to  pay  for  fattening ;  nor  should  we 
hesitiate  instead  of  feeding  our  Turnip  and  Swede  crops  with  sheep  to 
plough  in  two-thirds  of  the  roots  after  being  passed  through  an  old 
cutter,  greens  and  bulbs  together,  the  other  portion  to  be  removed 
for  feeding  yonng  cattle  in  the  yards,  and  also,  together  with  the 
Mangold  crops,  to  fatten  the  bullocks  in  the  boxes  or  stalls. 


THE  PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  HENS.       . 

It  may  be  useful  to  your  readers  to  know  reliable  examples  of 
peculiar  productiveness  in  hens ;  I  therefore  think  it  worth  while 
mentioning  the  following,  for  the  correctness  of  which  I  can 
vouch.  I  have  three  Black  Poland  hens,  not  white-crested,  but 
pure  black.  They  were  hatched  in  1880,  and  in  the  autumn  of 
that  year  were  shut  up  in  a  small  grass  run,  and  have  never  since 
been  out  of  it.  It  is  about  the  worst  of  my  enclosed  runs,  sloping 
towards  the  north,  and  somewhat  expos^,  on  heavy  sticky  solJ, 
with  no  scratching  place,  and  no  dry  path  through  it.  The  house 
is  a  small  portable  one  with  wooden  bottom.  A  little  heap  of 
lime  rubbish  in  a  comer  is  the  only  luxury  of  the  birds.  Tnese 
three  hens  began  to  lay  during  last  December,  and  from  January  1st 
I  have  kept  a  record  of  their  eggs,  which  is  as  follows : — 
January,  29  ;  February,  19  ;  March,  60 ;  April,  51 ;  May,  42  ; 
June,  21  ;  July,  69  ;  August,  69 ;  September,  35—375  in  all,  or  an 
average  of  125  eggs  per  bird  in  nine  months.  Two  of  tbem  are 
now  in  moult,  the  third  is  laying  still  on  alternate  days.  This 
certainly  is  no  mean  performance  for  two-year-old  birds  in  such 
quarters.  They  are  fed  regularly  twice  a  day,  and  get  occasional 
snacks  at  a  third  time  as  their  feeder  passes  to  a  chicken  yard 
near  them. — 0.  E.  Cbesswell. 


"THE  PRACTICAL  POULTRY  BREEDER  AND 

FEEDER."  ♦ 

So  much  has  been  written  of  late  years  in  connection  with  the 
subject  of  this  little  work,  that  one  feeu  disposed  to  doubt  whether 
there  can  be  anything  that  is  new  to  be  told.  Mr.  Cook,  however, 
takes  up  the  subject  in  a  somewhat  different  spirit  to  that  of  most 
writers.  He  states  his  object  in  writing  the  book  to  be  "  to  endea- 
vour to  give  in  as  few  words  as  possible  such  plain  and  practical 
information  as  will  enable  anyone,  who  has  little  or  no  idea  of 
poultry  and  only  the  smallest  accommodation,  to  keep  fowls  and 
make  them  pay  well."  He  disclaims  any  intention  of  dealing  with 
fancy  poultry,  and  states,  as  is  imdoubtedly  the  case,  that  birds 
reared  only  for  the  show  pen  seldom  lay  any  large  quantity  of  eggs. 
His  idea  in  writing  his  book  "  is  to  describe  the  best  fowls  to  keep 
for  egg-producing  and  table  purposes ;  '*  and  he  therefore  has  written 
Yer|r  fully  regarding  the  properties  of  the  different  crosses,  all  of 
which  he  has  personally  tried. 

It  is  in  the  portion  of  the  work  relating  to  crosses  that  most  that  is 

*  ^'The  Practical  Poultry  Breeder  and  Fteder."  By  William  Cook.  Journal 
qf  HortieuUure  Office. 


new  and  interesting  is  to  be  found.  The  directions  for  manage- 
ment,  feeding,  &c.,  are  plain  and  practical,  but  are  necessarily 
much  the  same  as  those  given  by  the  best  of  former  writers.  He 
dwells  on  the  necessity  for  personal  attention,  and  further  points  out 
the  advantages  to  be  gained  in  laying  qualities  from  a  careful  selec- 
tion of  the  best  layers  only  as  breeding  stock.  We  doubt,  however, 
if  he  sufficiently  indicates  the  extent  to  which  this  had  been  done  in 
the  case  of  the  birds  whose  wonderful  laying  powers  he  instances. 
We  fear  this  may  have  a  twofold  evil  effect  upon  his  readers.  On 
the  one  hand,  those  who  are  ignorant  of  the  subject  will  imagine 
that  it  is  only  necessary  for  them  to  procure  birds  of  the  crosses  he 
names  in  order  to  have  an  equal  result  in  eggs  to  that  the  author 
cites.  On  the  other  hand,  those  who  have  had  considerable  experi- 
ence of  fowls  bred  without  any  very  special  regard  to  their  laying 
qualities,  will  be  inclined  to  throw  down  the  book  with  a  sneer  at 
the  author's  faith  in  the  credulity  of  his  readers. 

Mr.  Cook  has  apparently  experimented  in  the  matter  of  crossing 
the  various  breeds  to  a  greater  extent  than  any  other  writer.  He 
advocates  first  crosses  as  being  best,  and  here  we  may  note  a  trifling 
confusion  in  his  use  of  the  word  ''pure,"  as  applied  to  a  cross.  He 
speaks  of  pure  cross-bred  fowls  when  he  evidently  means  birds  bred 
from  pure- bred  parents  on  each  side,  and  which  are  generally 
known  as  birds  of  a  first  cross. 

As  a  rule,  the  author  seems  to  have  used  Cochin  in  preference  to 
Brahma  crosses ;  but  in  his  introductory  remarks  upon  crossing  he 
says  that  if  it  is  more  convenient  such  substitutions  as  Minorca  for 
Spanish,  or  Cr^ve  Ccsur  for  Houdan,  or  Brahma  for  Cochin,  may  be 
made.  We  cannot,  of  course,  do  more  than  select  for  mention  one 
or  two  of  the  many  crosses  instanced. 

Hamburgh-Cochins  are  described  as  very  good  table  birds  and 
enormous  layers,  averaging  240  to  250  eggs  per  annum.  They  do 
well  in  confinement  or  with  a  large  run. 

Houdan-Cochins  are  described  as  very  hardy  and  easily  reared, 
good  table  birds,  and  layers  of  large  brown  egg^.  Six  hens  of  this 
breed  averaged  in  the  winter  of  their  first  and  second  years  twenty- 
six  eggs  per  week,  and  the  author  considers  240  eggs  per  annum 
about  a  fair  statement  of  their  laying  powers. 

For  table  purposes  the  author  recommends  Oame-Dorkings  and 
Houdan-Dorkings,  the  latter  being  also  spoken  of  as  good  all-round 
birds  where  there  is  an  ample  run. 

We  can  safely  advise  a  careful  perusal  of  the  entire  work  to  such 
of  our  readers  as  desire  to  take  up  poultry-keeping  with  a  view  to 
the  return  in  eggs  or  table  fowls,  and  those  who  already  do  some- 
thing in  this  line  will  also  gain  much  useful  information  from  the 
author's  narrative  of  his  experiences. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 


Znonhator  (iSamaV^).— You  can  gatn  the  information  yon  require  by 
writing  to  MeesrB.  Christy  &.  Ck> ,  165,  Fcnchurch  Street^  London. 

Andalnsians  {Inquirer),— Yi»,  a  fifth  claw  is  an  absolate  disqualification 
in  the  hens  of  the  above  breed. 


ICBTBOBOLOQICAL  OBSBRYATIONS. 
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BEMARKS. 

8th.— Fog  in  early  morning ;  fine  calm  day  ;  much  haze. 

9th.— Fog  in  morning ;  fine  autumnal  day ;  distinct  solar  halo  in  afternoon. 
lOtb.— Dull  and  hazy ;  rain  in  erening. 
11th.— Warm,  dull,  generally  zainy. 

Uth.— Bain  in  early  morning,  afterwards  fine,  but  not  Tery  hrlght. 
18th.— Fog  early,  afterwaida  Tery  bright  during  the  morning ;  aftonoon  and 

evening  cloudy. 
14th.— Fair  but  OTercast. 

A  dull  autumnal  week,  but  the  temperature  Btlll  abore  the  average.    Very 
cloudy,  especially  at  night.— G.  J.  Btmons. 
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VINES  IN  POTS. 

IB  Orapee  are  wanted  very  Mtly  in  the 

ison  to  maiDtain  a  eapply  no  one  will  qnes- 

n  the  Talae  of  Vinee  in  pots.    Not  only  are 

ly  TtseAil  for  aapplying  &  few  early  Qrapesi 

d  thOB   saTe  permanent  Vinea    the  ehaip 

rciog  reqoired  to  produce  ripe  Grapes  in 

bat  for  a  midBeason  or  late  supply  they 

inally  falnable  where  Tines  require  replant- 

e  snpply  of  Grapes  moat  not  fail.    Well- 

•iimusu  i~aes  allowed  to  start  slowly  and  ripen  their 

fntit  from  Jnne  onwards  will  produce  some  very  servioeable 

Grapes  if  properly  managed.    Those  ripened  very  early  may 

not  be  quite  equal  in  quality  to  thoae  ripened  later,  still  the 

produce  may  be  very  creditable  indeed.    Grapes  produced 

from  Tines  iapots  are  generally  regarded  as  of  inferior  quality, 

and  on  this  account  permanent  Vines  are  forced  onwards 

and  fraited  early  for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  the  supply. 

This  in  time  cannot  fail  to  impair  the  health  and  energy  of 

the  Vines. 

To  produce  &uit  of  average  quality  early  in  the  season  from 
Tinas  in  pots  it  is  important  that  ttiey  be  early  and  well  ripened, 
and  to  accomplish  tbb  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  "  cnt*backs  " 
are  the  best  for  this  purpose.  I  am  persuaded  that  many 
failures  oocnr  in  the  culture  of  Tinea  in  pots  through  prema- 
ture ripening  of  the  canes.  Thousands  of  Vinea  annually  that 
are  raised  in  pots  for  foroiDg,  when  destitute  of  foliage  and 
considered  ready  for  forcing,  ahould  have  been  maturing  their 
foliage,  and  thus  developing  their  buds.  I  do  not  say  that 
skilled  gardeners  who  prepare  a  few  Vines  in  pots  for  their 
own  purpose  tie  them  to  some  hedge  or  fence  as  soon  as  the 
wood  is  brown  for  the  first  wind  to  batter  the  foliage  or  early 
frost  to  dear  it  all  off.  Thoee  who  have  to  rely  upon  their  Vines 
for  frait  know  the  importance  of  preserving  the  foliage  as  long 
as  possible  and  properly  ripening  the  canes;  but  yet  the 
barbaroai  system  alladed  to  is  largely  practised. 

Considering,  however,  that  the  Tines  to  be  forced  are  in  the 
best  ponible  oonditioD  in  autumn,  the  crop  of  fruit  very  mnob 
depends  afterwards  upon  the  treatment  during  the  forcing 
season,  whether  the  Grapes  are  of  good  or  inferior  quality. 
Heavy  cropping  is  one  oauae  of  Grapes  being  of  poor  qnality, 
and  Uiis  is  as  marked  in  the  cnttnre  of  Vinee  in  pots  as  with 
those  planted  permanently,  and  in  many  inatanoea  more  so. 
How  can  a  Tine  in.a  10-inch  pot  bring  to  such  perfection  ten 
or  fourteen  bunches  as  it  oonid  half  that  number?  but  even 
half  that  number  are  too  many  if  the  banchee  are  heavy.  If 
the  crop  is  too  heavy,  size  of  berry,  qnality,  and  general  finish 


are  inferior,  and  Grapes  that  give  but  poor  satisfaction  are  the 

Many  growers  fruit  Vines  in  the  pots  they  were  grown  in  ; 
but  I  have  satiaGed  myself  that  thia  is  not  the  beat  or  most 
satiafactory  system.  However  good  and  rich  the  soil  may  have 
been,  the  yonng  Vine  must  have  exhausted  it  by  the  end  of 
the  season,  Bich  top-dressioga  of  soil  and  manure  will  cer- 
tainly help  them,  with  a  free  use  of  atimnlanls,  every  time 
watering  is  done,  but  even  this  is  not  aufficient.  When  the  fruit 
commences  colouring  liberal  quantitiea  of  stimulants  should 
be  discontinued,  or  the  fruit  may  possess  but  little  flavotv ; 
but  aid  ia  actually  discontiaued  under  the  above  syatem  at 
a  time  when  the  Vine  requires  liberal  treatment,  and  the  berries 
in  consequence  are  comparatively  small.  I  have  failed  at  least 
to  produce  Grapes  as  good  in  berry  and  qnality  generally  under 
the  syatem  described  aa  I  have  by  ahifting  the  Vinee  into  pots 
4  inches  larger  than  those  they  were  grown  in  after  they  were 
well  started  into  growth.  This  system  has  been  previonaly 
described  in  these  pages,  and  the  Vines  require  little  or  no 
assistance  with  liquid  mannre  whUe  growing.  The  fresh  soil 
given  them  will  be  ample  to  enstain  them  until  the  fmit  is  ripe, 
which  will  be  of  a  superior  qnali^. 

I  have  read  in  reference  to  Vinee  in  pots,  "  Fmit  once,  and 
that  heavily."  Now  the  qoeetion  arises  whether  it  is  wise  to 
do  this  or  retain  them  for  a  longer  period  than  one  year.  If 
cropped  heavily  they  ore  oeelesa  after  the  6rst  aeoson.  If 
cropped  fairly  and  retained  a  second  year  they  will  produce 
better  Grapes  than  in  the  first  instance ;  but  to  accomplish 
tliis  successfully  they  sbonld  be  planted  out  in  narrow  borders 
of  good  soil  instead  of  placing  them  in  14-inch  potv.  By  so 
doing  only  one  hoose  is  occupied  with  the  Vines,  which  would 
not  be  the  case  if  young  canes  were  prepared  snnaally,  fruited, 
and  then  thrown  out  This  is  important  in  the  majority  of 
gardens,  as  bouse  room  is  often  limited.  Another  advantage 
is  that  the  Vinee  would  have  a  good  hold  of  the  soil,  and  by 
being  forced  early  one  season  would  readily  start  freely  and 
vigoronsly  into  growth  the  second. 

Experience  proves  to  me  that  this  is  by  far  the  most  satis- 
factory system.  Borne  Vines  transferred  from  10  into  14-inch 
pots  early  last  year  carried  an  excellent  crop  of  well-flniahed 
serviceable  fruit.  Hie  Vines  had  six  bunches  each,  the  produce 
of  one  Vine  weighing  a  few  ounces  less  than  10  lbs.  These 
Vines  made  fine  wood,  and  were  this  seaaon  planted  out  io  a 
narrow  border  of  loam,  to  which  was  added  a  little  &esh  lime 
and  a  few  small  bones.  The  laterals  were  about  1  foot  in 
length  when  the  Vines  were  planted,  and  extra  care  wag 
taken  that  they  did  not  suffer  by  the  want  of  water.  The 
produce  wasagainweighedfrom  the  same  Tine,  which  thia  year 
carried  the  aame  number  of  bunches,  weighing  in  all  II  lbs. 
Other  Vines  carried  a  greater  weight  of  Grapes  this  year  than 
the  one  alluded  to,  while  none  had  leas  than  8  lbs.,  the  num- 
ber of  bunches  thronghoat  varying  from  five  to  seven,  accord- 
ing to  their  size.  The  berries  were  larger  than  taat  year,  and 
woold  have  been  finer  still  if  we  had  thinned  them  more  liber- 
ally ;  but  from  the  fint  swelling  we  concluded  the  berries 
would  not  be  large,  but  were  agreeably  mistaken  when  Uie  roots 
were  fairly  established  in  the  new  compost.  The  wood  made 
this  year  is  superior  to  that  they  prodaced  last  year,  is  well 
ripened,  and  the  Vines  will,  I  do  not  fear,  produce  some 
excellent  early  Grapes  agaiu  next  year. 
This  eeseon  we  planted  some  small  Vines  amongst  them  that 
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will  make  good  fruiting  canes  next  year  should  they  be  wanted. 
From  all  appearances  we  shall  not  require  to  remove  the  Vines 
that  have  been  fruiting  for  the  next  two  or  three  seasons. — 
W.  Bardnkt.  

NEW  BOSES. 

I  HAYS  been  again  looking  through  the  new  catalogues  to  see 
what  the  trade  have  to  tell  us  about  new  Rosea.  The  list  of 
highly  recommended  is  smaller  than  usual.    It  ranges,  however, 

{>retty  widely  from  the  two,  which  is  all  Mr.  Prince  admits  to 
arge  type,  to  the  twenty  of  Messrs.  Wood  and  thirty-two  of 
Messrs.  Keynes. 

Mr.  Turner  offers  a  select  eleven*  Mr.  G.  Paul  tells  of  twenty- 
six  Hybrid  PerpetmJs,  seven  Teas,  and  four  Hybrid  Teas ;  he  also 
offers  a  single  white  and  a  single  crimson  Hybrid  Perpetual. 
Single  Dahlias  are  oertaizily  very  pretty,  but  I  hardly  expect  to 
see  single  Boses  in  the  boxes  at  present. 

Putting  together  what  is  said,  I  certainly  gather  that  Helen 
Paul  is  about  the  best  of  the  new  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  "  Light 
tinted  flerti,  changing  to  pure  white,  perfect  globular  flower.— 
G.  Paul."  "  Beautiful  white,  very  large  and  globular.— B.  B. 
Cant."  **  Light  tinted  flesh,  changing  to  pure  white.— Q.  Pbhtcb." 
"  Fine,  white,  large,  and  globular.— C.  Tubnbb."  While  Btoile  de 
Lyon  as  a  Tea  is  equally  highly  commended.  "  Beautiful  sulphur 
yellow,  perfection  in  shape  of  flower  and  habit  of  plant — O. 
Pbimcb.'^  **  Very  fine  sulphur  yellow,  said  to  be  one  of  the  best 
yellows  yet  nused.— C.  Tubnsb."  I  have  had  plants  of  both  of 
these  for  the  last  four  months,  but  do  not  feel  able  to  say  any- 
thing about  them.    Helen  Paul  has  not  shown  much  vigour. 

May  Paul  appears  another  strong  grower  of  the  red  Gioire  de 
Dijon  strain  ;  of  this  I  hope  to  know  more  next  year.  I  can  re- 
port very  favourably  of  Beine  Maria  Pia,  which  is  a  most  vigorous 
red  Tea,  and  one  of  the  sweetest  Boses  I  know.  I  consider  it, 
however,  less  of  a  Tea  Bose  than  its  sister  Beine  Marie  Henri- 
ette,  a  real  red  climber,  which  has  been  relegated  into  the  cold 
shade  of  the  Hybrid  Teas.  Its  pointed  bud  and  foliage  are  very 
Tea  like.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  Mr.  Turner  and  Mr.  Prince  both 
give  it  in  their  catalogues  as  a  Tea.  An  endeayour  should  cer- 
tainly be  made  to  induce  the  National  Bose  Society*s  Committee 
to  allow  it  to  be  shown  as  such.  Bince  they  turned  out  Cheshunt 
Hybrid  a  bit  of  red  in  the  Tea  boxes  is  sadly  wanted. 

I  ought,  perhaps,  also  to  allude  to  Hybrid  Perpetual  White 
Baroness.  It  is  very  pretty,  but  we  have  not  yet  arrived  at  the 
much-to-beKlesired  pure  white  A.  K.  Williams. — ^A.  0. 


those  labels  that  were  in  the  swing  of  the  wind  were  chafed  through 
and  scatt^ed  all  about  the  orchard,  and  in  the  long  grass  many 
were  entirely  lost  Use  either  galvanised,  or  what  ironmongers 
sell  as  anneaJed  wire,  or  copper  wire,  to  fasten  the  labels  to  the 
trees  with.  Buch  is  my  experience  of  lead  wire,  that  I  consider 
you  might  as  well  tie  them  on  with  ordinary  string  or  with  bast 
matting  as  with  lead  wire. 

In  addition  to  the  method  of  naming  each  tree  by  a  label,  it  is 
my  rule  always  to  make  a  plan  of  the  orchard  in  my  garden  book — 
(every  good  gardener  has  a  garden  book  full  of  idl  sorts  of  notes 
about  his  charges) — and  dot  the  position  of  each  tree  in  the  book, 
and  either  put  the  name  against  the  dot,  or  number  the  dot  and 
put  the  name  and  number  on  another  page.  I  contend  that  a  plan 
of  the  orchard  ought  to  be  made  at  the  time  the  orchard  is  planted, 
and  kept  with  the  other  plans  of  the  estate,  and  passed  on  from 
one  occupier  or  owner  to  another,  just  as  the  other  plans  of  drains, 
roads,  fences,  ftc.,  are.  We  shall  not  get  this  done  yet ;  but  to  my 
mind  it  is  a  thmg  that  ought  to  be  done. — P. 

[Unquestionably  it  is,  and  we  take  care  to  do  it.] 


LABELLING  FBUIT  TBEES. 

TOUB  correspondent  **  J."  (page  348)  does  well  to  call  special 
attention  to  the  neglect  of  this  operation,  which  is,  as  you  both 
say,  not  by  any  means  "  trifling."  It  is  indeed  not  trifling  for  a 
gurdener  to  come  into  possession  of  a  fruit  garden  or  orchard  where 
there  is  scutsely  one  fruit  tree  named,  and  where  he  has  slight 
chance  of  finding  anyone  to  name  them  except  the  local  and  com- 
monest of  the  fraits.  The  higher-quality  fruits,  those  of  most 
consequence  to  him,  are  not  easily  determined,  and  it  takes  him 
years  before  he  can  get  them  all  correctly  named.  I  can  give  a 
recent  and  most  forcible  illustration  of  what  I  mean.  When  I 
came  here  there  was  scarcely  one  fruit  tree  that  had  a  name  to  it 
Those  that  had,  the  labels  were  found  so  faded  that  it  was  almost 
impossible  to  decide  positively  what  was  the  real  name.  There 
were  two  Apples  that  were  called  by  a  purely  local  name,  and  a 
name  that  gave  one  no  idea  of  their  qualities.  The  consequence 
was  that  these  Apples  were  treated  as  the  most  common  of  fruits. 
They  went  in  to  the  cook  just  as  they  were  wanted,  and  were 
peeled  and  used  for  the  most  ordinary  culinaiy  purposes,  and  I 
dislike  having  any  tree  or  plant  about  me  of  which  I  do  not  know 
the  name ;  so  I  made  up  a  basket  of  fruit  and  sent  them  to  you 
for  naming,  and  this  particular  one  proved  to  be  Stunner  Pippm, 
one  of  the  best  and  latest  in  use  of  all  the  dessert  Apples,  being, 
as  I  understand,  a  cross  between  the  old  Nonpareil  and  Bibston 
Pippin.  Well,  since  it  had  its  right  name  it  has  been  put  to  its 
proper  use,  to  the  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  of  all  concerned, 
and  is  raised  from  being  anybody*s  Apple  to  the  dining-room 
dessert  dish,  where  it  proves  to  be  a  very  great  favourite.  I  could 
give  many  more  instances  of  this  prostitution  of  high-class  fruits 
to  common  purposes  from  ignorance  of  the  name  if  necessary. 
It  is  not  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  warn  those  who  are  about  putting  zinc  labels  to 
their  fruit  trees  to  pause  before  they  use  lead  wire  to  fasten  them 
on  witb,  as  recommended  by  your  correspondent  **  J."  I  know 
a  young  orchard  that  was  planted  on  an  estate  and  the  labels 
were  put  on  with  this  lead  wire ;  and  through  the  first  winter 


SU(X3BS8FUL  VIOLET  CULTUBB. 

Thebb  are  but  few  places  where  Violets  are  not  appreciated, 
and  as  a  consequence  the  culture  of  these  plants  in  frames  is 
rapidly  becoming  fashionable ;  but  if  it  became  generally  known 
how  simple  are  the  requisite  cultural  details  to  be  observed  still 
more  would  make  the  attempt.  At  Crichel,  the  beautiful  Dorset- 
shire seat  of  Lord  Alington,  Violets  are  both  extensively  and 
well  grown  by  Mr.  Beck,  the  experienced  gardener,  and,  as  his 
&me  had  reached  this  district,  on  a  recent  visit  I  took  careful 
note  of  his  practice.  When  it  is  stated  a  pit  was  specially  con- 
structed for  Violets,  of  which  sixteen  large  lights  are  devoted  to 
them  during  the  winter,  it  will  be  readily  understood  how  great 
the  demand  must  be.  Throughout  the  winter  large  numbers  of 
blooms  are  picked  daily,  or  at  all  events  whenever  the  state  of 
the  outer  temperature  will  admit  of  the  pits  being  opened,  and  at 
times  enormous  quantities  are  available.  On  one  occasion  early 
in  February,  when  Boyal  visitors  were  being  entertained  at  Crich^ 
Mr.  Beck  states  they  could  have  picked  nine  thousand  blooms 
had  they  been  required.  The  variet7  relied  upon  for  the  autumn 
and  winter  supply  is  Marie  Louise,  and  the  blooms  of  this  fine 
Violet  generally  measure  1}  inch  in  diameter,  and  occasionally 
are  still  larger.  To  succeed  these  the  old  Neapolitan  is  grown, 
and  is  also  particularly  fine. 

The  pits  above  mentioned,  which  mostly  face  due  south  and 
are  well  sheltered,  are  constructed  on  a  different  principle  than 
is  usually  the  case,  as  they  are  about  5  feet  high  at  the  back  and 
only  1}  foot  high  in  front.  This  extremely  sharp  pitch  assures 
the  Violets  abundance  of  light,  as  the  plants  are  disposed  as 
near  to  the  glass  as  possible  without  touching.  No  bottom  or 
artificial  heat  whatever  is  given.  The  soil  employed  apparently 
consists  of  good  enriched  loam,  which  is  trodden  even  and  firm, 
and  the  plsnts  are  also  firmly  planted.  No  particular  number 
of  plants  are  disposed  in  each  light,  but  the  leaves  just  touch 
each  other  all  round.  This  season  they  have  made  much  less 
growth  than  usual,  and  consequently  will  be  planted  more  thickly. 

The  method  of  preparing  the  plants  is  also  different  from  that 
generelly  adopted,  and  it  is  certainly  the  best  I  am  acquainted 
with.  Large  open  well-enricbed  borders  are  devoted  to  them, 
and  they  are  divided  and  transplanted  in  the  spring  before  the 
pits  are  required  for  hardening  off  bedding  plants.  It  must  be 
understood  the  so-called  plants  when  lifted  are  really  clusters  of 
plants,  the  strongest  in  the  centre  having  produced  good  runners, 
which  are  pegged  down  about  the  end  of  August  or  etfrly  in  Bep- 
tember,  and  these  prior  to  liftins  about  the  first  week  in  October 
are  well  rooted  and  yield  some  blooms.  It  is  these  rooted  suckers 
which  are  separated  and  planted  out  singly  the  following  season, 
the  older  central  plants  being  then  thrown  away.  A  few  strong 
crowns  secured  in  this  manner  are  found  far  superior  in  every 
respect  to  a  greater  number  of  wes^ly  crowns. 

As  before  stated,  no  artificial  heat  whatever  is  given  to  the 
Violets  in  pits,  whether  in  pots  or  planted  out  as  the  case  may 
be ;  on  the  contrary,  cool  airy  treatment  is  constantly  practised. 
The  lights  are  drawn  off  at  all  times  during  mild  weather,  this 
checking  both  damping  and  exuberance  of  leaf-growth,  two  evils 
many  find  it  difficult  to  counteract.  The  lights  are  sufficient  to 
protect  from  moderate  frosts,  but  if  severe  frosts  are  anticipated 
mats  and  litter  are  thrown  over  them.  Tbe  pits  during  the  pre- 
valence of  a  very  severe  frost  have  been  kept  closely  covered  for 
about  fourteen  days  ;  but  in  spite  of  this,  and  the  blooms  having 
been  bard  frozen,  they,  by  being  gradually  thawed,  have  escaped 
apparently  uninjured. 

Judging  from  the  success  attending  Mr.  Beck's  practice,  the 
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g^reaErat  nnmber  at  failares  in  frame  cnltnre  of  Yioleta  leanlt  from 
ezcfisive  "  coddling."  Faiilj  welUprepared  Violets,  properly 
planted  at  the  present  time,  having  a  light  well-Tentila^  pod- 
tioD,  will  certainly  be  fonad  of  et«st  eerrice  in  affording  a 
continnoDB  snpplj  of  blooms. — W.  Iqqdldbn. 


piehi  u  an  aariT  Veitch'a  Aahleaf ;  medium,  Wiltshlie  &iowflake 
and  DalmahoT  :  iaie^  Wocmleigbton'e  Seedling.  Bean^  of  Habron, 
early,  can  irell  be  added  to  these.— H.  B.  B.,  Gre^  Tothan, 


CDCDMBER8  AND  MELONS  FAILING. 
When  Icame  here  in  Febmarj,  1881,  there  were  some  very  weak 
Cncamber  and  Melon  plants  planted,  bnt  I  soon  foQnd  Ibey  mads 
no  progieu  in  tbefr  growth,  Uie  botliom  leaves  continoally  decay- 
Iqb  aa  it  tbey  were  scorched.  I  obtained  some  Btrong-  plants  and 
placed  them  in  another  baoBe.  bat  the  leaves  decayed  in  jaat  the 
same  manner  as  the  others,  and  cventnalty  died.  I  removed  those, 
and  I  afterwards  procored  fre&h  plants  and  discontinaed  fiie  heat. 
These  grew  fast,  and  we  cnt  a  fine  lot  of  Cucumbers  from  them 
nntil  we  recommenced  fire  heat,  when  all  the  plants  died  in  the 
■ame  manner,  I^st  spring  we  experienced  a  similar  trouble 
until  we  discontinued  flte  beat ;  since  then  we  have  bad  a  good 
supply.  We  have  every  convenience  that  can  possibly  be  baa  for 
growing  them  well,  and  they  are  treated  suitably  in  every  respect, 
notwithstanding  they  die  in  the  manner  I  above  stated.  I  think 
the  fanlt  must  be  the  pipes,  for  it  seems  everj  two  years  they  ar« 

Kioted  with  a  brick-red  paint,  and  probably  this  is  the  cause  of 
1  mischief.  1  should  be  glad  to  know  the  opinion  of  any  reader 
on  the  snbject,  as  well  as  the  best  way  to  cleanse  the  pipes. 
Melons  and  Cucnmben  are  not  the  only  plants  affected,  for  otheis, 
etpecially  Matdeobair  Feni,  die  in  the  tame  way.— J,  HUTa. 


FOTATOK.— I  have  tried  nearly  forty  varieties  of  Potatoes  this 
year,  and  of  these  only  twelve  have  satisfied  me,  and  they  an  is 
follows  : — 6t.  Patrick,  good  cropper,  tree  from  disease  ;  Wormleigh- 
lon's  Seedling,  similar  ;  Wliile  Eieubant,  great  cropper,  but  diseased: 
Beaoty  of  Hebron,  excellent  in  all  respects;  Veilch's  Ashleaf ,  good 


good  cropper ;  Holbom  Pavoarue,  great  cropper.    Of  Uiese  twelve  I 


"THE  BLACK  DAHLIA." 
Like  some  oilier  popnlar  names  the  above  baa  the  merit  of 
simpiicity,  and  bnt  for  tlie  fact  that  the  plant  to  which  it  la 
applied  Is  not  a  Dahlia,  and  the  Qowers  are  not  black,  it  would  be 
as  snitable  a  designation  as  any  ot^er.  It  is  trae  that  the  title 
botanists  have  honoured  the  plant  with  hasnot  the  BiBt-mentioned 
merit,  and  doubtlen  there  are  some  to  whom  Cosmos  diversifolini 
atroBBngnineas  would  appear  almost  as  formidable  as  oertafn 


MANUREa 

I FBKFBB  good  farmyard  manure  to  all  artificials,  bat  it  is  not 
always  obtainable.  This  year  1  tried  the  Crown  Manure  Com- 
pany's improvers  and  complete  manares,  and  perhaps  your  readers 
may  be  interested  in  tbe  results.  Unfortunately  I  received  the 
Improver  for  mixing  with  farmyard  manure  and  applying  to  Po- 
tatoes too  late  in  tbe  season  to  give  it  a  fair  triaL  It  was  properly 
mixed  and  applied  when  earthing-ap  the  Potatoes,  with  no  resnlt 
in  the  earliest  Potatoes ;  with  the  second  early  Potatoes  it  pro- 
longed the  growth  of  the  lianlm  and  sligbtly  increaeed  tbe  bulk  of 
produce  ;  with  the  later  Potatoes,  such  as  Improved  Feachhlow, 
it  considerably  increased  the  produce.  Next  year  I  intend  to  apply 
it  at  the  time  of  planting,  when  I  shall  obtain  a  more  satisfactory 
test. 

Improver  for  Turnips  I  applied  in  two  ways— by  ploughing  in 
and  by  harrowing  in.  I  also  tried  it  mixed  with  farmyard  ma- 
nare,  and  by  itself.  The  half  acre  I  plooghed  in  was  one-half 
Improver  mixed,  and  other  half  unmixed.  Tbe  resolt  ig  contrary 
to  my  expectation.  I  have  a  splendid  lot  of  Carter's  Barly  Jersey 
Lily  all  over,  but  tbey  are  better  where  no  farmyard  manure  was 
applied,  The  tops  are  singulaTly  small,  but  with  fine  Tnmips 
beneath.  Tbey  are  all  a  garden  Turnip  ibonld  be  for  quality. 
Where  I  banowed  the  Improver  in  without  farmyard  maunie  tbe 
tope  are  larger,  tbe  Tamips  fine,  and  they  decidedly  grew  much 
quicker.  I  give  the  preference  to  ploughing-in  rather  than 
harrowing  when  the  season  Is  not  late. 

Complete  manure  fur  Cabbages  I  plonghed-ln,  and  planted 
Savoya,  Brussels  Spronts,  and  Brooooli.  I  am  msch  pleased  with 
the  reanlts.  They  all  look  well ;  and  although  some  ot  the  Broseels 
Siwonts  were  planted  as  late  as  the  12th  of  Jaly,  yet  I  find  there 
ara  some  spronts  fit  to  pick  now  (October  IStb).  The  manure 
seemed  to  posh  them  on  at  an  early  date  after  planting. 

In  conclnsion  f  may  taj  that  I  shonld  judra  tnat  it  the  Improver 
were  mixed  with  farmyard  manure  and  applied  to  Potatoes  at  time 
of  planting  the  results  would  be  satisfactory,  jndging  from  my 
imperfect  trial.  For  Turnips  I  think  very  highly  of  tbe  Improver, 
For  Brussels  Spronls  and  the  Cabbage  fUnily  I  think  the  manure 
excellent.  This  manure,  I  may  add,  I  applied  to  one  side  of  a 
bed  of  Onions,  and  native  guano  to  the  other  side.  Tbe  produce 
from  the  Crown  Manore  was  far  the  heavier.  Yon  will  observe 
I  bied  two  classes  of  Improvers  and  one  complete  manore.— 
H.  B.  B.,  Great  IblRam. 


Pig.  U.— CaHmoi  dlranllolliB  Ti 

Mexican  or  Aitao  names  which  so  freely  a1 
able  combinations  of  consonants.  Perhaps,  therefore,' aa  a  kind 
of  compromise  between  the  correct  and  the  iitcorrect,  the  few 
syllables  and  the  many,  "  the  Black  Cosmos  "  might  be  suggested 
as  a  desirable  eqaivaleot  or  sobetitnte  for  Black  Dahlia. 

Before,  however,  this  can  be  considered  aa  settled  satisfaotorily 
it  will  be  necessary  to  explain  bow  the  title  Dahlia  was  first 
applied  to  this  plant  and  why  it  is  incorrect.  Mr.  W.  Taylor,  in 
the  last  issue  of  this  Journal,  qnalntly  remarked  that  "aliases 
In  the  plant  world  are  generally  indications  of  merit,  and  oonvey 
altogether  a  diderent  impression  to  aliases  borne  by  men  and 
women  ;"  aiod  it  this  be  tnte  onr  little  Cosmos  bae  an  additional 


neommendatioii  in  the  fftct  fbat  it  bai  also  other  nanea  beaidei 
tbote  Riven  abovei  such  as  Bidens  atroeang^inea  and  Dahlia 
Zimapani,  nnder  which  it  is  seen  in  several  English  gardens  and 
nnrseriet.  In  reference  to  the  latter  Mr.  W.  Thompson  of  Ipswich 
writes — **  Dahlia  Zimapani  was  introduced  by  the  collector  Bene- 
dict Roeal,  who  gave  the  plant  tbat  name.  I  believe  I  sent  it  to 
the  late  Sir  William  Hooker  for  figuring  in  the  *  Botanical  Ifaga- 
aine  *  (tab.  6227,  January  Ist,  1861),  bnt  to  the  best  of  my  reool* 
lection  the  seed  came  into  my  hands  from  one  of  the  continental 
seedsmen  about  the  year  I860.  It  is  certainly  close  enough  in 
external  appearance  to  the  Dahlias  to  excuse  Boezi  and  others  for 
having  associated  it  with  them ;  but  I  suppose  the  authority  of 
such  a  botanist  as  Sir  W.  Hooker  is  not  to  be  gainsaid." 

Such  in  brief  is  the  origm  of  the  name,  and  the  excuse  urged 
above — t.tf.,  the  general  external  resemblance  to  Dahlias,  is  quite 
sufficient ;  for,  taking  the  D.  ^labrata,  D.  Merckii,  and  D.  gracilis 
type,  there  is  little  to  distinguish  them  on  casual  observation  from 
the  Cosmos.  They  are  dwarf,  with  pinnately  diyided  foliage, 
dender,  tuberous,  fascicled  or  bunched  roots,  and  their  flowers  are 
borne  on  long  slender  peduncles,  in  all  of  which  characters  the 
Oosmos  clo«ely  resembles  them.  The  chief  difference  is  in  the 
involucre  (the  calyx-like  green  bracts  surrounding  the  ray  florets), 
whieh  in  the  Dablia  consists  of  two  series,  the  outer  usually  con- 
sisting  of  five  bracts,  strongly  reflexed,  dark  green,  and  of  thicker 
texture  than  the  inner  series,  which  closely  surround  the  ray 
fiorets  and  consist  of  about  eight  thinner  and  .lighter  green 
bracts.  The  same  portion  of  the  flower  in  the  Cosmos  is  tSao  in 
two  series— five  bracts  in  the  outer  not  reflexed,  and  eight  in  the 
inner — but  of  similar  texture,  both  doselT  surrounding  the  ray 
florets,  the  inner  series  being  slightly  coloured  like  the  florets. 
There  are  some  other  differences  in  the  florets  themselves,  but 
they  need  not  be  repeated  here.  The  foliage  is  of  thicker  texture 
and  much  less  sooculent  than  that  of  Dahlias,  It,  moreover,  has 
a  totally  distinct  taste,  and  though  this  cannot  be  considered  as 
possessing  much  weight  as  a  botanioU  character  it  is  important 
in  another  respect— namely,  it  is  obnoxious  to  slogs ;  and  Mr.  H. 
Cannell  of  Swanley,  who  has  a  large  number  of  plants,  states  that 
he  has  never  found  one  leaf  injured  by  those  pests— conclusive 
evidence,  in  his  opinion,  that  it  is  not  a  Dahlia. 

Having  thus  disposed  of  the  nomenclature,  the  value  of  the 
plant  as  an  occupant  of  our  gardens  may  be  briefly  referred  to. 
It  cannot  claim  a  high  place  for  brilliancy  of  colouring,  as  its 
rich  velvety  maroon  flowers  are  only  seen  to  the  beat  advantage 
when  in  contrast  with  the  lighter  or  brighter  flowers  of  its  con- 
geners, the  single  Dahlias,  or  similar  dwarf  plants.  There  is  a 
peculiar  richness  of  tint,  however,  that  is  very  pleasing,  and  when 
associated  with  other  flowers,  as  hinted,  it  has  a  striking  effect 
The  long  peduncles  also  admirably  fit  it  for  cutting,  and  the 
blooms  continue  fresh  for  several  days  in  water.  It  succeeds 
well  under  simiUr  treatment  to  the  Dahlias,  lifting  the  tubers  in 
autumn  and  storing  them  in  a  dry  cool  place  safe  from  frost ;  or 
if  the  roots  are  allowed  to  remain  in  the  ground  during  winter, 
which,  however,  is  scarcely  a  safe  course,  they  must  he  amply  pro* 
tected  with  a  covering  of  ashes,  litter,  or  similar  materiaL 

It  may  be  observed  that  the  species  (C.  diversifolius)  of  which 
this  is  a  variety,  was  described  by  Otto  in  Knowle*s  and  West- 
oott*s  **  Floral  Cabinet  **  some  years  ago,  but  it  has  smaller  flowers 
than  the  variety,  of  a  rosy  lilac  colour  not  unlike  Anemone  japo- 
nica,  the  roots  being  tuberous  as  in  the  one  now  described.    Another 

Serennial  Cosmos  &  known  in  gardens— viz.,  C.  scabiosioidee ;  bnt 
.  bipinnatuR,  figured  in  this  Journal,  page  266,  September  21st 
of  the  present  year,  is  an  annual,  and  quite  distinct  from  these, 
though  Mr.  F.  W»  Burbidge,  usually  so  correct,  appears  to  consider 
C.  bipinnatus  and  C.  diversifolius  as  synonymous.— L.  Castlk, 


WooDB,  Forests,  and  Land  Betshubs.— The  sixtieth  report  of 
the  Commiesioners  of  Her  Majesty's  Woods,  Forests,  and  Land 
Bevenues  has  been  recently  issued.  In  the  past  ^ear,  enaed  on  March 
8rd  last,  the  gross  sum  tbat  was  (credited  as  received  from  the  rents 
and  royalties,  and  the  *'  thinnings  of  the  pUmtations  of  the  property," 
amouated  to  £346,660;  bnt  from  that  amount  there  have  to  be 
dadnoted  various  sums  that  were  allowed  to  tenants,  principally  in 
consideration  of  the  losses  sustained  by  them  from  a  succession  of 
adverse  seasons  daring  the  past  six  years.  These  allowances  amounted 
to  £20,652  lis,  lOcf.— equal  to  21  per  cent,  on  the  rentaL  The  report 
proceeds  :  **  For  the  same  parpose  of  assisting  the  tenants,  and  in  order 
to  enable  them  to  cultivate  their  farms  to  the  best  advantage  to 
themselves,  nearly  £180,000  have  been  expended  by  the  Crown  m  the 
past  six  years  in  under-drainage  and  in  the  construction  and  enlarge- 
ment of  farmhouses  and  farm  buildings  and  cottages,  and  in  other 
works  of  permanent  improvement  of  the  land  in  my  charge.  In 
the  past  year  the  sum  of  £23,287  9s.  6d,  waa  expended  in  works 
of  that  description  and  in  repairs.  The  proportion  of  that  sum 
which  was  expended  in  works  falling  under  the  definition  of  the 


'Improvement  of  Land,'  within  the  meanhig  of  the  Improvement 
of  Limd  Act,  1864,  amounts  to  £16,728  lOf.  id.  The  sum  was 
paid  out  of  capital  in  porsnance  of  the  Land  Bevenue  Acts,  which 
provide  that  the  cost  of  such  works  shall  be  charged  to  capital  and 
be  repayable  by  instalments  out  of  income.  The  residue  of  the  out- 
lay, amounting  to  £6518  I9f.  l<f.,  vras  paid  out  of  income." 

THE  B08B  ELECTION. 
It  may  interest  some  of  the  readers  of  *<onr  Jonmal"  to  com- 
pare  the  results  of  the  present  election  with  the  matured  judgment 
of  the  first  rosarian  in  America,  Mr.  H.  B.  BUwanger,  a  genUemsn 
to  whom  I  feel  most  deeply  indebted ;  for  in  the  earlier  elections, 
when  as  yet  the  ages  and  raisers  of  the  different  varieties  re- 
mained in  cloudland,  when  mystery  shrouded  these  interesting 
data,  Mr.  Ellwanger,  unknown  to  me  even  by  name,  and  there- 
fore quite  unsolicited,  wrote  from  America,  filling  up  many  of  the 
gaps  in  these  columns,  whilst  from  the  pages  of  his  catalogues  I 
ave  learnt  more  on  these  points  than  from  any  of  our  English 
nowers,  excepting  our  old  and  departed  friend  the  Bev.  W.  F. 
Badolyffe. 

Few  can  appreciate  the  difficulty  on  these  points  in  the  earlier 
elections.  Now  that  we  have  the  catalogue  of  the  National  Bose 
SocietT  the  difficulty  has  comparativelT  speaking  disappeared ; 
but  I  desire  to  give  honour  where  it  is  due,  and  the  catalogue  of 
Messrs.  Ellwanger  k  Barry  was,  in  this  respect  at  any  rate,  an 
example  to  our  own  growers  and  an  unvarying  help  to  myself.^ 

As  the  great  authorilj  on  Boses  and  Boce-growing  in  America, 
I  have  thought  that  the  oontiatt  between  the  two  listo  might 
prove  of  some  value. 

THB  ELBOnOK  LIST.  MB.  BLLWAN6SB*S  LIST. 


1.  Marie  BeamAon. 

S.  A  K.  Wf  IHams. 

8.  AUrad  OolomU 

4.  Lft  France. 

1.  Baronne  de  Rotbacblld. 

8.  Charles  Lefebvre. 

7.  ICarqoisa  de  Castsllaae. 

8.  Dake  of  Bdin^arffh. 
8.  EtleBoe  Levct. 

10.  Marie  Rady. 

11.  Oapitdne  Chdaty. 
18.  LooJb  Yea  Hoatte. 


IS.  Dr.  Andiy. 

14.  Ferdinand  de  Leueps. 

15.  FTan^ola  MIctaeloD. 

16.  Madame  V.  Verdier. 

17.  Marie  Finger. 

18.  Cointefl8ed*Oxford. 
IS.  MoBi.  S.  Y.  Teas. 
90.  Madame  Q,  Lniset. 
81.  HoKBoe  Yaciiet. 

SS.  SinaUnr  de  Yaissa. 

SS.  Dupny  Jamain. 

84.  MaiKiMrfto  de  St.  Aflumd. 

86.  Dnka  of  Wellington. 
88.  Zavier  Ollbo. 

87.  Beauty  of  Waltham. 

88.  App**  Wood. 

89.  DochesB  of  .Bedford. 

80.  Comteeee  de  Serenye. 

81.  Camille  Bemardin. 
88.  lUynolds  Hole. 

St.  Dacheen  de  YallambroMU 
84.  Prince  C.  de  Bohan. 
88.  Star  of  Waltham. 
88.  LeHavm. 

87.  Fiaher  Uolmea. 

88.  Gonntees  of  Roeebety. 

89.  Marie  Yerdier. 

40.  Abel  Oarri^re. 

41.  Yic«or  Yerdier. 
48.  Pierre  Notting. 

48.  Dacheese  de  Moray. 
44.  John  Hopper. 
48.  Charles  Darwin. 
48.  DnkBotTeok. 

47.  Madame  Lacharme. 

48.  John  S.  MOL 


L  La  France. 

9.  Alfred  Colomb. 

8.  Marie  Bamnaan. 

4.  Madame.  Gab.  Luiaet. 

8.  Baronne  de  Bothnchtld. 

6.  Marie  Bady. 

7.  Mdlla  Bogteie  Yetdltr. 

8.  LouU  Yan  Hoatte. 
8.  Horace  Yemet. 

10.  Zarier  OUbo. 

11.  Pierre  NotUng. 
18.  GMteine  Christy. 

18.  Madame  Y.  Yerdier. 

14.  Mott8.B.T.Teai. 

15.  Mazqaise  de  Caatellaaa. 
IS.  Baron  de  BonstetUn. 

17.  Abel  Osrri^re. 

18.  Jean  Liabaad. 

19.  Alfred  E.  WilUama. 

80.  John  Hoppsr. 

81.  Oomtesfe  de  Serenye. 
88.  Fiaher  Holmes. 

88.  Annie  Wood. 
84.  Gharles  LotebTre. 


88.  XUia  BoSlle. 

88.  Prince  C.  de  Rohan. 

87.  Beaaty  of  Waltham. 

88.  Ber.  J.  B.  Oamm. 

89.  Charles  MaigoUfn. 

80.  Comtesse  C.  de  Cbabrillant. 

81.  Ooanteas  of  Rosebeiy. 
88.  Oomtaase  d'Qzftnd. 
88.  Bgeda. 

84.  Francois  MIchelon. 

85.  Btienne  Leret. 

88.  Maorioe  Bemardin. 

87.  Panl  Nmron. 

88.  Yictor  Yerdier. 

89.  Jean  Sonpert. 

40.  Mdlle.  Th«vtee  Leret. 

41.  Piiooe  d«  Portia. 
48.  Boieldien. 

48.  Helen  Panl. 

44.  Gaston  LoT^ae. 

48.  Mone.  Nonaa. 

48.  Marguerite  de  St.  Amsnil. 

47.  Abel  Grand. 

48.  Hippolyte  Jamain. 


The  comparison  of  these  two  lists  is  not  withont  interest  It 
appears  to  me  that  the  pronoonoed  colouis,  whether  Tery  light  or 
very  dark,  do  better  in  America  than  in  the  old  conotrj.  Our 
new  acquisition  of  1877,  Madame  Gabriel  Luixet,  stands  yeiy  high ; 
and  La  France,  Bug^nie  Verdier,  and  CSomtessQ  de  Soenye  all 
stand  higher,  as  do  amongst  the  darks  Horace  Yemet,  Xarier 
Olibo,  Pierre  Notting,  all  these  being  in  the  first  doaen,  and  in  the 
seoond  we  find  Baron  de  B<msletten  and  Jean  Liabaud,  t^e  former 
not  named  in  onr  seTentY-five,  and  the  latter  actnally  serenty- 
fifth.  Baronne  de  Bothschild  and  Beauty  of  Waltham  stand  re- 
spectirely  Nob.  5  and  27  in  each  list,  whilst  most  of  us  will  wonder 
at  the  low  position  of  Charles  Lefebvre,  perhaps  our  most  con- 
stantly, good  dark  Boee,  which  rarely  bums  as  so/many  of  the 
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darker  do  witli  vs.  I  sa^  hvm^  bnt  tbongh  tbis  describes  the 
appearance,  it  certainly  is  not  cansed  through  burning  as  bj 
the  sun,  for  reiy  irequentij  on  sunless  days  this  failing  is  more 
noticeable. 

I  also  draw  attention  to  the  position  of  A«  E.  Williams  and 
Madame  Q.  Laiset.  These  two  Boses  almost  exactly  change  their 
relative  places  in  the  two  lists.  Evidently  A.  K.  Williams  is  not 
so  highly  esteoned  in  America,  and  since  the  publication  of  the 
first  portion  of  this  election  I  have  receivBd  a  letter  from  a  gentle- 
man in  which  the  following  passages  occur :— ''  Since  yon  mention 
A.  E.  Williams  I  cannot  resist  giving  yon  my  experience  this  season. 
I  had  between  thirty  and  forty  plants  on  Briar  and  Haaetti, 
maidens  and  cutbacks.  Bleven  of  them  died  right  out  in  April, 
though  they  had  shot  strongly  before,  being  pruned  in  March. 
OflE  the  remainder  I  cut  but  one  moderate  show  bloom  all  the  season. 
They  are  well  *done  by,'  but  made  veiy  wei^  growth.  I  think 
thero  was  something  in  the  season  did  not  suit  it.  All  Bose^growers 
in  this  county  (SnfColk)  were  equally  lamenting  it."  My  expe- 
rience, I  confess,  leans  to  the  same  view— plants  have  died  so  far 
as  I  could  discover  without  any  reason. 

Of  Helen  Paul  and  Cbtston  Leiv^ue,  two  Boses  that  are  in- 
dnded  in  Mr.  Sllwanger's  second  twenty-four,  no  mention  was 
made  by  any  one  of  the  sixty-six  voters  in  this  conntiy ;  the  cata- 
logue character  of  the  former  is  excellent. 

Let  me  now  compare  the  tvro  lists  of  Teas  and  Noisettes. 


THB  BLBCnON  LIST. 

1.  Ofttberizie  Mennet. 
9.  Haztebal  l?ieL 
8.  BoQvenir  d'un  Am!. 
4.  Kaxfo  Van  Houtte. 
i.  SouTcnir  d'Elise. 

6.  DeToniensU. 

7.  Madame  Lambard. 

8.  Niphetoa. 

9.  Madame  Bntvy. 
10.  Jean  Ihicher. 


MB.  BLLWANOSB'S  LIST. 

LMartchalNieL 
S.  Oatb«rine  Mermet. 
8.  Mnrle  Van  Hoatte. 

4.  MAdameBravy. 

5.  Madame  Lambard. 

6.  l{u»«m>. 

7.  Eioiie  de  Lyon. 

8.  Perle  dee  Jardini. 

9.  Marie  Gniliot. 

10.  Comtease  de  NadaiOac. 


11.  Perle  dee  Jartfns. 
IS.  Bnbena. 

( Belle  LyonnaiM. 

( Boarenir  de  P.  Neyron. 

15.  Comteese  de  Nadaillac. 

16.  Madame  WiUormoa. 

17.  Anna  OUlyier. 

18.  Innocente  Pirola. 

19.  Madame  Caroline  Knster. 
SO.  Qloixe  do  Dijon. 


11.  Marie  Berton. 

U.  Madame  Angela  Jaoqnier. 

18.  Cornelia  Cook, 

14.  Niphetoa. 

15.  Soavenlr  d*an  Ami. 
IS.  Deronienals. 

17.  Sombrenil. 

18.  Jean  IXiober. 

19.  La  Prlnoesse  Yera. 
SO.  Madame  Welahe. 


The  American  list  contains  two  Boses  that  I  do  not  find  in  most 
of  our  Boglish  catalogues.  Ko.  13,  C!omelia  Oook,  thus  described 
by  Mr.  EUwanger  :^"  Ck>rnelia  Cook  (Anthony  Ck)ok,  1865),  a 
seedling  from  Devoniensis,*  pale  yellowish  white,  sometimes  tinged 
with  flesh  ;  flowers  very  large  and  veiy  full,  not  a  free  bloomer, 
and  often  does  not  open  well,  but  a  superb  Bose  when  well  grown." 
The  other,  Ko.  19,  La  Princesse  Vera,  is  a  new  Bose  **  (Nabonnand, 
1878),  creamy  white  bordered  with  coppery  yellow,  pretty  buds." 

Mr.  EUwanger  has  just  published  a  new  book  on  the  queen  of 
floweis  entitled  **The  Bose."  It  is  comprehensive,  for  it  gives  a 
list  of  956  varieties,  the  date  of  origin,  and  name  of  raiser.  It 
appears  also  to  treat  the  subject  fully,  including  the  diseases 
and  insects  of  the  Bose.  On  the  latter  point  most  of  us  need 
enlightening,  especially  ordinary  gardeners,  who  are  only  too 
ready  to  apply  finger  and  thumb  to  any  insects,  forgetting,  or 
more  probably  having  never  learnt,  that  manpr  of  the  insects  on 
the  Bose  are  our  best  friends ;  and  here  I  re]oice  to  see  in  Mr. 
Farren*8  (of  How  House  Nurseries,  Cambridge)  catalogue  addi- 
tions on  these  matters.  They  will  well  repay  perusal.  Possibly 
he  has  scarcely  drawn  sufiicient  attention  to  the  vei^  pointed  head 
of  the  larvas  of  the  syrphidsB,  our  greatest  allies.  The  heads  of  all 
other  grubs  and  maggots  that  eat  &e  Bose  are  rounded  or  squarish, 
and  the  head  is  generally  shiny  and  distinguishable  from  the  rest 
of  the  body  of  the  grub.  Not  so  Uiat  of  these  most  useful  little 
creatures ;  it  is  roughly  pointed,  not  distinguishable  as  a  head. 
These  untiring  devourers  of  the  green  or  black  fly  cannot  be 
too  universiJly  known  and  recogniwd.  They,  with  the  larvse  of 
the  ladybird  and  lace-winged  flies  which  may  escape  destruction, 
being  unlike  grubs,  are  our  most  devoted  slaves.  It  is  a  pity  they 
so  often  receive  the  treatment  meted  out  to  our  enemies. — Jobeph 
HiNTON,  WMTmifuter. 

BTAirnsii's  Masitrb^— I  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Irvme  in  reference 
to  Btanden's  manure  and  its  effects  on  plants.  I  believe  if  it  was 
more  used  many  difficulties  to  be  contended  with  in  town  gardening 
would  be  overcome.  We  all  know  how  injurious  town  air  is  to  plants, 
particularly  to  Boses.  To  grow  these  in  gardens  here  is  out  of  the 
question,  surrounded  as  we  are  by  thousands  of  habitations ;  even 
under  glass  few  will  succeed— not  one  out  of  ten.  For  five  years 
I  tried  to  grow  Gloire  de  IHjon  in  a  greenhouse,  but  failed  every  year 


until  the  spring  of  1881.  I  that  year  obtained  a  pkut  oi  the  above 
Bose,  and  m  potting  it  I  used  the  manure  as  directed  on  the  canister, 
quite  expeotinff  it  to  die  as  the  others  had  donc^  bnt  was  amrprisea 
to  find  it  growing  vigorously.  In  Julyl  planted  it  oat,  bringing  the 
head  inside  and  mixing  with  the  soil  ha-f  a  It,  canister  of  the  manure. 
This  spring  I  cut  over  two  hundred  blooms  from  it,  and  at  the 
mresent  time  it  covers  over  100  feet  of  glaao. 'Chaiilbs  WABise, 
jyf«<je*f  Parh^  Liverpool, 


RABPBERBY  CULTURE. 


To  have  this  useful  fruit  in  satisfactory  condition  good  soil  is 
essential.  If  the  natural  soil  is  not  suitable  it  must  be  prepared. 
I  managed  a  garden  once  where  every  other  kind  of  hardy  fruit 
was  grown  extensively  and  well  except  the  Baspberry.  The  soil 
was  a  stiff  loam  and  tiie  cause  of  failure,  so  we  marked  off  a  piece 
of  ground  in  an  open  quarter,  and  worked  in  plenty  of  decayed 
vegetable  matter  mixed  with  lime  to  make  the  soil  light.  The 
stools  were  planted,  and  the  same  season  splendid  canes  were 
formed,  and  a  good  crop  of  fruit  was  obtained  from  the  original 
canes.  , 

When  you  are  about  to  plant  Baspberries  choose  an  open  quarter. 
If  the  ground  is  heavy  work  in  plenty  of  vegetable  refuse.  If,  on 
the  other  hand,  it  is  too  light  well  trench  tbe  ground  and  work  in 
some  stable  manure.  The  best  month  to  plant  in  is  November, 
The  rows  should  be  5  feet  apart^  and  tbe  stools  3  feet  apart  in  the 
rows.  The  following  February  cut  the  canes  down.  As  to  train- 
ing, the  best  way  is  to  have  a  strong  post  at  each  end  of  the  row 
and  a  wire  strained  to  them,  the  canes  being  trained  fan  shape. 
When  they  are  established  mulch  the  ground  with  manure  every 
season,  but  do  not  dig  it  in.  It  will  hdp  to  keep  the  roots  moist, 
besides  affording  them  sustenance,  as  the  Baspberry  delights  in  a 
moist  rich  soiL  There  is  another  reason  why  Bi^pberries  do  not 
succeed  at  some  places.  They  are  surface-rooting,  and  the  soil 
near  them  should  not  be  dug  at  any  time.  In  th6  winter  hoe  the 
quarter  and  remove  the  loose  litter.  Th^  do  not  require  very 
much  pruning.  After  they  have  done  fruiting  cut  the  old  fruiting 
canes  away  to  encourage  the  suckers  for  next  season,  leaving  about 
six  to  a  stool.  I  do  not  recommend  cutting  tbe  tops  of  the  canes 
unless  in  the  case  of  a  straggler,  as  much  of  the  crop  is  lost  by 
doing  so.  The  best  varieties  are  Fastolff,  Prince  of  Wales,  and 
Carters*  Prolific.  Baumforth*s  Seedling  is  also  said  to  be  a  good 
variety.  Autumnal  Baspberries  do  not  bear  good  fruit  on  the 
canes  of  the  preceding  season.  They  should  be  cut  down  close  to 
the  ground  in  February  and  the  suckers  thinned.— A.  Youkg, 

In  the  majority  of  gardens  autumn  Baspberries  are  almost  in- 
dispensable, and  this  autumn  they  appear  to  be  doing  better  than 
usual.  The  plauts  of  the  yellow  variety  in  particular  are  still 
carrying  a  heavy  crop  of  fine  fruit,  much  heavier  than  tbe  red. 
We  commenced  gathering  fi^e  weeks  since,  and  to  all  appearance 
will  continue  doing  so  until  the  frost  comes.  As  is  well  known, 
these  varieties  fruit  on  the  current  year's  shoots,  the  old  wood 
being  cut  away  during  the  winter  and  the  stools  well  mulched 
with  manure.  It  is  advisable  to  transplant  often,  as  by  so  doing 
much  larger  fruits  are  procured,  and  if  done  early  it  does  not 
affect  them,  and  they  will  carry  a  good  crop  of  fruit  the  same 
year,— G.  B.  

SEWAGE,  SOOT,  AND  ASHES— A  CAUTION. 

I  HATE  been  much  interested  with  tbe  discussion  lately  carried 
on  in  this  Journal  about  benefits  obtainable  froin  what  may  be 
called  home-made  manures,  such  as  sewage,  soot,  and  ashes. 
Sewage  both  in  a  liquid  and  solid  state  is  equal  to  any  of  the 
costly  fertilisers  in  the  market.  As  long  as  I  can  remember 
sewage  has  been  known  to  me  as  one  of  the  mo^t  beneficial  and 
economical  of  fertilisers ;  indeed,  it  has  often  been  a  surprise  to 
me  that  such  a  valuable  article  has  been  so  wasted.  "  BpaLB- 
HANBBD  "  and  Mr.  Taylor  are  national  benefactors  in  stirring  the 
minds  of  horticulturists  to  tbe  benefits  derived  from  its  use. 
There  is  nothing  new  about  it,  but^  as  in  cooking,  the  average 
Britisher  will  not  look  at  tbe  economical  part  of  the  subject 
Home-made  dishes  of  scraps  what  our  continental  friends  would 
make  a  savoury  meal  of  are  thrown  away  for  the  large  costly 
joint  6o  with  home-made  manures.  We  shall  no  doubt  in  time 
learn  to  study  the  application  of  those  resources  that  are  at  hand, 
and  to  be  had  in  most  cases  for  tbe  mere  trouble,  and  a  careful 
system  of  preserving  and  applying  them. 

Sewage,  soot,  and  ashes  I  have  always  accounted  amongst 
the  gardener's  best  and  readiest  assistants,  so  much  so  that  I 
have  shioe  I  came  here  managed  to  obtain  the  whole  of  each 
for  the  use  of  the  garden.  In  doing  so  I  thought  myself  most 
fortunate.  I  used  all  unsparingly,  but  in  most  instances  could  not 
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detect  the  benefit  I  was  led  to  expect  from  preTious  experiences ; 
nither  for  some  time  there  was  not  wanting  mdications  that  some- 
thing was  not  as  it  shonld  be.  What  conld  it  be  7  In  whatcYer 
way  each  and  all  these  three  articles  were  applied,  and  to  what- 
ever crops  applied  to,  the  results  were  the  same— instead  of 
invigorating  the  plants  it  impaired  them,  and  in  too  many 
instances  totally  destroyed  whatever  they  were  applied  to.  I  need 
not  say  I  looked  far  and  wide  to  account  for  the  eaose  of  this 
deteriorating  and  dying-out — Strawberries,  Vines,  Peach  trees, 
Peas,  Cauliflowers,  Celery,  bttlt)s,  Cbrysanthemums,  Spirtaas, 
and  herbaceous  plants.  I  had  used  sewage,  soot,  and  ashes  since 
I  knew  what  they  were  with  the  best  results,  which  puszled  me 
the  more  to  account  for  the  disastrous  effects.  We  must  bear  in 
mind  due  care  was  taken  in  applying  it.  £  was  some  time  before 
I  could  persuade  myself  that  to  these  I  must  look  to  for  the 
mischief  that  had  been  done.  Was  it  possible  that  an  enemy  was 
lurking  within  all  three  of  those  useful  fertilisers  ?  What  conld 
it  be  ?  It  must  be  potent,  and  so  it  is.  We  have  it  in  that  useful 
article  paraffin.  In  a  large  establishment  with  a  number  of  careless 
servants  this  mischief  can  be  done,  and  has  been  done,  and  by 
what  means  7  I  account  for  it  in  this  way.  Gardeners  who  are 
about  the  indoor  establishment  much  cannot  help  noticing  the 
peculiar  liking  Maiy  the  housemaid  has  for  the  company  of  a 
tin  can  in  her  rounds  to  light  fires.  She  is  late  in  getting  up,  the 
wood  is  damp,  and  the  paraffin  can  will  be  found  to  supply  the 
quickest  and  readiest  means  of  making  a  fire  at  once.  Again  and 
again  have  I  seen  it  used  the  same  morning.  What  is  the  result  ? 
Much  of  the  paraffin  falls  through  to  the  ashpit,  and  much 
again  will  pass  away  with  the  smoke  before  it  is  heated  enough 
to  bum  and  lodeed  in  the  chimney,  and  thus  it  finds  its  way  to 
the  gardens  in  both  ashes  and  soot,  llie  unlucky  gardener  is 
thrown  off  his  guard,  and  it  is  well  for  him  if  he  finds  it  out 
before  it  has  done  much  damage.  Truly  is  it  said,  *'  Protect  ns 
from  our  friends,  from  our  enemies  we  can  protect  ourselves.** 

Now  how  are  we  to  account  for  it  in  the  sewage  ?  Easily,  L 
think.  Go  to  the  pantry  in  the  morning,  and  yon  will  find  James 
or  Charles  trimming  two  or  three  dozen  lamps,  and  they,  too, 
know  not  the  damage  paraffin  may  do  when  thrown  about  care- 
lessly. All  refuse  from  the  emptying  and  cleaning  of  the  many 
lamps  goes  into  the  sink  which  leads  to  the  sewage  tank  near  the 
garden.  This  is  one  of  the  many  channels.  Another  can  be 
traced  to  a  drain  close  to  where  the  paraffin  is  stored.  A  can  is 
tnmed  over,  the  tap  is  left  running  too  long,  washing  out  the  floor 
of  the  storehouse,  careless  tapping  the  cafk,  or  it  may  be  emptying 
ont  just  the  little  that  is  left  in  the  cask,  are  some  more  of  the 
many  ways  in  which  it  gets  to  the  sewage  tank.  I  once  knew 
a  large  quantity  escape  into  the  drains,  some  of  which  leads  to 
a  flsh  pond,  and  the  next  morning  I  remember  counting  seventy- 
five  dead  fish  floating  on  the  surface  of  the  water.  Mudi  of  this, 
t00|  I  afterwards  traced  to  the  sewage  tank.  All  this  was  arrived 
at  when  it  was  too  late,  the  damage  being  considerable.  Since 
this  I  have  some  difficulty  in  placing  that  former  confidence  in 
what  I  thought  three  of  my  very  best  assistants.  Still,  we  must 
remember  that  it  is  really  not,  after  all,  either  the  soo^  ashes,  or 
the  sewage,  but  the  paraffin  that  has  done  the  mischief.  What 
we  wish  to  know  before  we  use  either  is  that  th'^re  is  no  paraffin 
in  them.  I  have  now  such  a  perfect  dread  of  this  oil  that  I  care 
not  to  use  it  as  an  insecticide  ;  though  valuable  in  some  respects, 
in  others  I  have  seen  much  harm  from  its  use.— Jno.  Tatlob, 
Hardwiche  Chramge, 

MARGUERITES  OR  PARIS  DAISIES. 

As  this  is  the  time  for  increasing  these  plants,  a  few  remarks 
on  their  propagation  may  be  useful.  Choose  the  youngest  shoots 
and  those  without  a  fiower  bud.  Insert  about  nine  or  ten  in  a 
4S-size  pot  Employ  a  compost  of  two  parts  fibry  loam,  one  part 
leaf  soil,  and  one  part  of  silver  sand,  pressed  firmly  into  the  poti» 
with  a  surface  layer  of  sand  three-quarters  of  an  inch  deep.  Tb^ 
should  then  be  placed  in  a  cold  frame  with  a  north  aspect,  keep- 
ing the  frame  close  for  a  few  weeks.  The  plants  may  then  be 
transferred  to  a  cool  house.  The  frame  should  be  kept  quite  dose 
and  covered  in  severe  weather.  At  the  beginning  of  April  the 
young  plants  shonld  be  potted  in  large  60*s  and  placed  in  the 
frame  with  a  south  aspect,  ventilating  as  the  planto  improve.  I 
plant  them  ont  in  the  beds  and  holders  in  May  and  June. — 
0.  8TEPHKN8,  Lyike  OardenM,  JSonham. 


Yagariis  of  Plants.— I  have  at  present  (October  16th)  in  flower 
in  my  small  garden  LUium  anratum  with  seven  large  blooms,  blue 
Hepatica,  Jasminnm  nudiflornm,  Christmas  Rose  just  about  to 
flower,  Helleboma  lividus  in  flower,  Auriculas,  Laurustinas,  Prim- 
roses, Pyrethrum  uliginosum  just  beginning  to  flower.  In  the 
kitchen  garden  Strawberries  are  flowering  and  bearing  a  second  crop; 


Currants  against  a  wall  have  shed  all  their  leaves  a  month  or  more 
ago,  and  show  buds  as  if  they  intend  to  give  a  crop  about  Christmas ; 
Gooseberry  trees  are  the  same.  Can  any  of  your  readers  explain  why 
some  plants  are  so  premature  and  some  so  backward  this  year  ? — 
G.  O.  fl.  

VARIETIES  OF  PEACHES  AND  NECTARINES. 

LiKB  Mr.  Iggulden  (page  335)  I  am  mnch  interested  in  the 
cnlture  of  the  above-named  fmits,  and  1  gladly  give  my  expe- 
rience on  the  subject  The  soil  here  is  very  suitable  for  Peaches, 
being  a  strong  holding  loam,  resting  on  magnesian  limestone. 
When  I  say  it  suits  them,  I  allude  to  the  trees  growing  freely  in  it ; 
in  fact,  too  mnch  so  if  left  alone,  consequently  we  have  frequent 
recourse  to  root-lifting.  In  fact,  we  do  this  more  or  less  annually, 
otherwise  we  should  seldom  have  such  heavy  crops  of  good  fruit  as 
we  usuallv  do,  especially  during  the  late  dull  wet  summers  we 
have  had  here  for  several  years.  Our  borders  are  both  inside  and 
out,  and  about  3  feet  in  depth.  Were  we  oonstmcting  them  now 
we  should  limit  the  depth  to  2  feet  6  inches,  and  restrict  the  root 
space  to  6  feet  inside  and  about  i  feet  outside,  having  the  roots  of 
the  trees  in  the  early  house  all  inside.  In  pruning  we  make  it  a 
rule  never  to  shorten  the  yonng  wood  unless  we  wish  to  flU  up  a 
vacancy  in  the  lower  part  of  the  tree.  We  thin  out  all  superfluous 
wood  as  soon  as  the  fruit  is  picked,  leaving  but  little  to  be  done  at 
the  winter  pruning.  We  have  a  quantity  of  shoots  on  the  trees  in 
our  early  house  nearly  3  feet  long  covered  with  fruit  bnds  their 
entire  length. 

A  word  now  as  to  varieties.  Our  best  and  surest  cropping 
variety  in  the  early  house  is  Royal  George.  The  tree  entirely 
covers  a  trellis  space  of  18  feet  by  14  feet.  Next  to  it  is  a  tree  of 
A  Bee  equally  l^e.  This  is  a  splendid  Peach  as  to  size,  colour, 
and  flavour,  but  withers,  and  is  a  shy  cropper.  It  usually  loses 
quite  one-half  its  flower  buds,  not  in  the  usual  way  of  dropping  off, 
but  they  appear  to  shrivel  and  never  open.  Were  we  planting 
now  we  should  plant  it  in  a  second  house.  Our  next  tree  is  an 
Elruge  Nectarine,  which  usually  bears  good  crops  of  fine  fruit. 
We  have  not  tried  Lord  Napier  Nectarine  nnder  glass,  bnt  have 
a  fine  yonng  tree  on  a  wall.  While  On  the  subject  of  early  Peaches 
I  would  just  mention  that  Mr.  ]^gulden*s  remark  respecting  there 
being  two  varieties  of  Hales*  Early  is,  I  fear,  only  too  tme.  We 
have  on  a  wall  a  tree  procured  from  a  source  where  fruit  trees 
are  usually  kept  true  to  name  that  ripened  a  few  fruits  this 
year,  but  they  were  quite  a  fortnight  later  than  Pine  Apple 
Nectarine  and  Bed  Nectarine  Peach  gprowing  on  the  same 
wall,  so  that  ours  cannot  be  the  true  variety.  I  have  grown 
several  varieties  of  the  small-fruited  early  Peaches,  but  do  not 
think  them  worth  the  room  under  glass.  We  have  a  good  tree 
of  Early  Beatrice  on  a  low  south  wall  that  ripened  a  fine  crop 
of  fmit  this  season.  They  were  ripe  the  last  week  in  July.  In 
an  early  Peach  house  a  few  miles  from  here  there  is  a  tree  of 
Early  Victoria  that  has  ripened  fine  crops  of  fkir-sised  fmit  each 
year  for  the  past  eight  years  to  my  knowledge.  It  comes  in  fully 
three  weeks  sooner  than  Bellegarde  in  the  same  house,  the  latter 
being  at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house  too.  Had  we  a  vacancy  in 
our  early  Peach  house  I  should  certainly  plant  a  tree  of  Victoria 
to  come  in  before  Royal  George.  I  believe  it  was  originally  sent 
out  by  Mr.  Rivers  of  Sawbridgeworth.  The  tree  I  allude  to  came 
from  that  source. 

In  our  second  house  we  have  four  trees  of  as  many  varieties — 
vis.,  Belle  Bauce,  Grosse  Mignonne,  and  Goshawk  Peaches,  and 
Violette  Hfttive  Nectarine.  The  first-named  is  a  very  fine  Peach 
and  a  good  cropping  variety,  its  only  fault  being  that  it  ripens 
about  the  same  time  as  Grosse  Mignonne,  consequently  we  have 
not  such  a  long  succession  of  fmits  as  if  we  had  either  Bellegarde 
or  Barrington  in  its  place.  Belle  Bauoe  has  ripened  sixteen  dozen 
fmits  for  several  years  in  succession,  many  of  them  7  oss.  each. 
Grosse  Mignonne  is  in  my  opinion  the  finest  midseason  Peach  we 
have,  and  I  have  grown  it  and  seen  it  growing  in  four  different 
gardens  in  as  many  counties  and  always  giving  satisfaction.  Our 
own  tree  here  has  never  produced  less  than  twelve  dozen  fraits, 
and  frequently  more,  for  the  past  ten  years,  many  of  them  half  a 
pound  each.  Goshawk  is  growing  on  the  back  wall,  consequently 
nas  not  such  a  g^ood  chance  as  the  rest,  as  all  our  trellises  mn 
parallel  with  and  about  18  inches  from  the  glass  all  up  the  roof ; 
still,  what  few  fruits  we  have  had  have  beoi  good,  ana  we  shonld 
not  hesitate  to  plant  it  as  a  permanent  tree  had  we  a  vacancy. 
Violetto  Hfttive  Nectarine  is  too  well  known  as  a  good  standarl 
sort  to  require  any  further  remark  than  that  it  keeps  np  its  well- 
known  character  with  ns. 

In  our  late  house  we  have  two  trees  of  Bellegarde  Peach  and  a 
Balgowan  Nectarine.  The  Peaches  were,  I  believe,  planted  as 
Violette  Hfttive  and  Bellegarde,  but  I  cannot  see  the  slightest 
difference  either  in  fmit  or  foliage.    They  are  fine  Peaches^  both 
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of  tbem.  BalgowsD  is  t,  good  Iftte  Nectuiae,  but  were  <re  pluit- 
iog  uoTr  vre  iroald  plant  nne  Apple  instead,  u  being  rather  later 
KDd  laiiger.  A  tree  of  Ibis  latter  variety  on  a  soatfa  wall  ripened 
a  few  goDd-tized  froita  this  year.  Tbe  coloor  and  SaTonr  were 
fine.  Onr  «nreBt  cropplDg  tree  on  walls  ia  an  old  one  at 
Walbnrton  Admirable,  wbioh  I  think  a  Tery  good  Ute  Peach. 
Late  Admirable  ia  a  Gne-looking  Peach,  but  scarcely  erer  worth 
eating  either  indoors  or  out,  which  in  my  opiaion  Is  the  most 
important  point  in  Peaches.  Before  concluding  I  wish  to  draw 
your  reaiJerB'  attention  to  a  Peach  I  have  already  mentioned 
— III.,  Bed  Nectarine.  It  is  a  bardy  Tariety,  The  fcnit  is  of  a 
Gne  Kia  and  colonr  and  splendid  Safonr  both  under  gla««  and 
outside.  It  is  not  included  in  many  catalogaes ;  in  fact  tbe  only 
place  I  have  seen  it  mentioned,  and  from  whence  all  the  trees  of  it 
that  have  come  under  my  notice  hare  been  procured,  ia  the  fruit 
catelogne  of  tbe  HeMn.  Teitcb,  Boyal  Exotic  Nursery,  Chelsea, 
where  it  is  described  ai  a  new  Syrian  variely  of  great  excellence. 
— H.  J.  CLAITOH,  Orimilm. 


THREE  USEFUL  PLANTS. 

QLASIOLUB  OOLTILLI  ALBUB. 
Whsbb  choice  while  flowers  are  in  demand  during  May  and 
Jnne  the  aboTe  sbonld  be  grown.  To  have  a  Buceesaiou  tbe  bulbs 
■hould  be  potted  from  now  nntil  Chriatmas.  The  earliest  could 
be  grown  in  pots  for  the  conaerratory,  and  the  later  ones  planted 
out  in  tbe  borders  in  April,  where  they  will  soon  commence 
blooming.  Place  abouC  eight  bulbs  in  a  4S-pot,  and  keep  tbem  in  a 
cold  fnne  during  the  winter.  I  have  nerer  forced  them,  bnt 
when  the  flower  spikes  are  ahoiring  I  should  think  they  would 
force  well.  It  would  be  worth  trying.  This  Qladiolus  should  be 
grown  by  everyone  having  a  garden,  and  it  ig  very  cheap. 

TBITXLBIA  irt(IFLOR&. 

This  is  a  pretty  little  bulbous  plant.    It  ia  generally  grown  in 

the  border,  but  it  is  veiy  useful  in  pots.    Place  about  twelve  bulbs 

in  a  4B,  and  trest  similarly  to  Crocuses,  introducing  a  few  pots 

at  a  time  into  an  intermediate  temperature. 

BCHIZOaTTUB  GOCCINBi. 

This  bulbous  plant  is  generally  planted  ont  in  the  open  and 

Ktted  in  September ;  but  J  find  the  best  plan  is  after  tbe  plants 
ve  bloomed  to  place  them  in  a  Cold  frame. until  the  spring,  then 
turn  them  out  and  select  tbe  strongest  plants,  arrange  tbem  in 
IG-size  pots  about  2  inchesapart,  and  stand  them  in  the  open  until 
this  time  of  the  year,  then  place  them  in  a  cool  house.  When  the 
flower  spikes  appear  assist  tbnn  with  liquid  mannie.— X. 


of  Alexandria  Grapes  aa  being  email  in  the  third-prixe  oollectioo. 
True,  they  were  small  in  bunch  as  compared  with  the  bunch  of 
Trebbiano  in  the  first-prixe  lot,  but  they  were  of  good  average  siie 
both  in  banch  and  beny  for  the  variety,  and  tbey  were  ripe  and 
fit  to  eat,  whereas  if  the  onripe  berries  had  been  removed  from  the 
Trebbiano  more  wool  in  the  way  ot  padding  would  have  been  re- 
quired to  make  the  bonc^  appear  presentsUe  than  was  employed 
in  the  case  of  the  Muscats. 

Then  as  regards  the  black  Grapes  in  the  first  and  third-priie 
collections.  Tbe  latter  contained  a  dith,  three  bunches,  ot  finely 
finished  Madresfield  Court,  and  the  former  a  disb,  one  bunch,  o( 

CHrtially  ripe  Qros  Qnillanme.  True,  tbe  one  bauch  of  Qros  Qnil- 
lumewaa  of  greater  weight  Chan  the  th ice  hunches  of  Madresfield 
Court ;  but  then,  as  a  dish  of  dessert  fruit  the  latter  was  much 
superior  to  the  former.  Mr.  Maclndoe  is  mistaken  if  he  supptMes 
I  "  fancied  "  that  the  Grst-prize  lot  should  have  occupied  tbe  third 
place.  The  fact  is,  there  were  only  nine  dishes  of  fruit  in  the  first- 
prize  lot  ripe  enough  to  include  in  a  first-claas  dessert,  and  there' 
fore  in  my  opinion — and  I  am  not  alone  in  this — it  was  not  in  the 
race  from  the  first— H.  6. 


FBUIT-JDDGING  AT  EDINBURGH. 

"The  Judges  did  award  tbe  first  prize  to  the  undoabted  best 

'   twelve  bDnches  "  o(  Orapea  "  in  competition  "  at  the  above  Bbow, 

BO  writes  the  winner  ot  the  said  prize.    Now  who  eier  heard  a 

competitor  express  a  doubt  ot  the  correctness  of  a  decision  that 

conferred  upon  him  the  distinction  of  being  tbe  winner  of  a  first 

gtize  f  It  is,  however,  somewhat  QnoHual  for  the  person  in  whose 
ivour  ■  decision  is  given  to  be  Ibe  first  to  come  forward  as  a 
defender  of  it  when  its  correctness  is  dispaled  by  outsiders.  The 
person  most  benefited  cannot  be  admitted  as  an  arbitrator  in  the 
case.  Still,  as  he  has  thought  proper  to  compare  his  own  produc- 
tions with  those  of  his  "  respected  brethren,"  I  may  be  pertnitted 
to  say  a  few  words  in  reply. 

Where,  as  at  Bdinhnrgb,  a  prize  is  offered  for  tbe  best  twelve 
bnnches  of  Grapes,  six  varieties,  two  bunches  of  each,  Mr.  Haclndoe 
says  "in  cases  like  this  it  requires  something  more  than  simply 
the  best  varieties  ripe  and  fit  for  table  early  in  Beptemlxr ; "  and 
I  would  ask  him  to  kindly  explain  what  js  the  "something  more" 
required.  Perhaps  tbe  word  "best"  io  this  case  means  largest, 
and  bas  no  reference  to  variety,  ripeness,  or  linish.  If  ibis  is  tbe 
meaning  intended,  then  the  sooner  it  ia  understood  bo  by  exhibitots 
of  Orapea  the  better.  Thia  will  simplify  matters  very  much,  as  it 
will  reduce  the  numherof  competiiots  to  the  few  whose  employers 
prefer  aa  dessert  fmit  large  buncbea  of  coarse  ill-fiavonred  sorts  t« 
the  more  ^mmetrlcal  smaller  bunches  of  the  superior  fi^votued 
varieties. 

About  the  twelve  dishes  of  fruit.    Ur.  Maclndoe  admits  "that 


Charlotte  Itothscbild  Pine  Apple  in  tbe  first-prize  lot  had  a  few 
green  streaks  round  some  of  the  pips,"  tbe  fact,  however,  being 
Uiat  all  tbe  pips  from  top  to  bottom  bad  a  few  green  streaks  round 


I  noticed  "  the  Queen  Pine  at  tbe  other  end  of  tbe  collec- 
tion." which  was,  as  Mr.  Maclndoe  deacribes  it,  "as  perfectly 
fini^ed  as  any  Pine  in  the  Show." 
Hr.  UacIndoB  particolariy  lefen  to  the  tbi««  bnnclwa  of  Hniwt 


The  storm  of  TUSSDAT  TBB  2ETH  iFSrANT,  which  was  m 
violent  in  many  parts  of  the  country,  vtm  also  very  destructive  in 
London  and  the  metropolitan  district.  Suburban  florists  and 
market  gardeners  have  austaiued  much  loss  by  the  breakage  of 
glass.  Trees  bave  been  battered  and  broken  to  a  serious  extent, 
and  Dahlias  and  similar  tall  plants  in  gardens  bave  been  swept  off 
the  ground,  A  driving  tain  prevailed,  with  sleet  at  times ;  bat 
DO  snow  tell  as  in  some  of  Uie  midland  and  northern  counties. 
The  barricone  subsided  as  suddenly  as  it  commenced,  and  the 
evening  was  perfectly  calm.  The  temperature  ia  much  lower, 
and  it  will  be  unwise  to  delay  making  everything  safe  in  gardens 
for  tbe  winter.  The  first  frosts,  becaoBe  coming  suddenly  and 
nnexpectedly,  are  not  nnfrequently  the  most  destructive. 

Thb  annual  BZHIBITION  OF  CHSTaUtTHKlIUlia  IN  THB 

IHHKB  Tbhple  Oabdenb  will  be  opened  lo  tbe  public  to-day 
(Thursday),  the  plants  being  ariMiged  as  they  were  last  year  in 
a  glass  erection  near  the  Thames  Embankment,  where  there  is  a 
very  convenient  entrance  for  visitors.  Tbe  plants  are  in  good 
condition,  healthy  and  strong,  btids  beiog  plentiful,  and  a  number 
ot  early  flowers  are  fully  expanded,  so  that  there  is  already  a 
display  of  some  interest.  A  very  important  feature  this  year  ia 
the  number  ot  new  varieties,  chiefly  of  the  Japanese  section,  re- 
presealed  in  tbe  collectioo,  and  some  of  these  appear  to  poaaeas 
considerable  merit  as  far  as  can  be  judged  at  present.  The 
majority  bave  been  recently  sent  oat  by  Ueiera.  J.  Teitcb  &  Son^ 
(Thelsea,  and  were  raised  by  Mr.  Salter.  Very  noticeable  is  Lord 
Beaconsfield,  with  flat  flcoets  ot  a  rich  bright  red  colour  <m  tbe 
upper  surface  and  yellow  bronze  below.  La  Charmenae,  of  a 
fine  crimson  hue,  ia  also  good  ;  L'lle  de  Plaisir,  orange  yellow ; 
Beverie,  deep  red  ;  Cariosity,  yellow  tipped  with  btouie  ;  Dr. 
Macary,  rosy  tint ;  Mary  Major,  white  ;  Bex  Bnbroram,  deep 
red ;  and  others  are  similarly  noteworthy,  but  will  be  more  readily 
judged  when  their  characters  are  fully  developed.  Tbe  best  ot 
the  older  varieties  are  included  in  the  collection,  auch  well-known 
favourites  as  Elaine,  Mn.  O.  Bundle,  Brnjaesa  of  India,  and  Mrs. 
Dixon  being  very  promising.  With  fine  weather  the  interest  ot 
the  display  will  now  increase  daily,  and  in  a  week  to  a  fortnight's 
time  will  probably  be  at  its  best. 

A  Haisstoke  correspondent,  "F.  O.  H.,"  sends  ns  the 

following  : — "  In  accordance  with  yonr  request  on  page  37G  ot  tiw 
Journal  for  records  of  bbatiest  Peabs,  I  inform  you  that  om  » 
tree  six  years  <dd  ot  Pitmastoa  Duchess,  Lo(%ht  from  Mbmh. 


Lou 


Biren,  I  picked  twenty  Srm%  the  heaTiest  of  which  weighed 
1  Ih.  6  oiM.  Tbete  wm  little  difference  in  the  rest,  but  the  fint  six 
selected  as  appaientlj  heari^  we  found  of  the  weight  stated. 
The  froit  is  now  ripe  and  of  excellent  qnality  for  dessert*' 

— ^  A  oorrbspokdent; informs  ns  that  ''the  tenth  Dubhah 
Floral  and  ^Imdustblal  Bzhibitioh  was  heli  in  the  Town 
Hall  and  New  Market,  Dnrham,  on  Toesday  and  Wednesday,  the 
17th  and  16th  of  October.  The  greater  part  of  the  Show  is 
devoted  to  indostrial  exhibits.^  The  plants  and  cut  flowers  were 
generally  inferior  to  previous  Tyears,  bat  the  vegetables  in  all 
classes  were  as  good  as  they  generally  are  in  the  north.  The  Hon, 
8ec.,  Mr.  Graham  Forster,  and  his  assistant,  Mr.  Hatchinson,  were 
indefatigable  in  their  exertions  in  making  the  Show  a  snccess." 

An  experienced  Fem-grower  states  that  he  has  jast  suc- 
ceeded in  raising  some  young  plants  from  spores  of  Tbicbomanbs 
RADICAN8,  which  he  believes.to  be  the  first  time  this  has  been 
accomplished  in  cultivation.  Prothallia  have  been  previously 
obtained,  and  some  of  these  lived  for  five  years,  then  dying  with- 
out producing  fronds.  The  present  batch  is  six  years  old,  and  the 
prothallia  have  only  recently  produced  the  characteristic  fronds 
of  the  species,  which  are  at  present  very  small. 

Wb  learn  from  an  American  contemporary  that  the  Georgia 

Hortlcultorai  Society  ooademns  the  practice  of  **  binoino  "  Yinbs 
as  **  not  legitimate  Grape  cultore^"  and  will  decline  to  take  official 
notice  of  show  bunches  at  their  exhibition  made  unnaturally  large 
by  this  process  "  to  the  injury  of  the  Vine,"  and  with  the  effect  of 
"  deceiving  the  pnblio."  .  The  practice  thus  condemned  seems  to 
be  very  general  in  that  State,  bat  British  gardeners  contrive  to 
produce  excellent  Grapes  without  resorting  to  such  proceedings. 

A  COBBBSPONDENT  writes  that "  at  a  meeting  of  the  Salb 

Botanical  Societt,  held  recently  under  the  presidency  of  Mr. 
F.  J«  Broome,  some  time^was  spent  in  discussing  the  uses  of  bees 
in  the  fructification  of  plants  and  changing  of  colours  in  flowers, 
a  number  of  specimens  of  plants  or  flowers  being  shown.  It  was 
incidentally  mentioned  that  the  single  white  Dahlia  called  the 
Queen,  now  so  much  in  favour  amongst  florists,  was  grown  in 
Bowdon  forty  years  ago." 

Glass*' structures  in  gardens  are  often  profltably  em- 
ployed for  mixed  crops,  but  the  practice  of  rearing  Pbachbs 
AND  SALMON  in  the  same  house,  as  adopted  at  Calzean  Castle 
and  described  in  another  column,  is  new  to  ns.  We  have  seen 
Grapes  and  early  chickens  grown  in  the  same  house  and  both 
profitably,  but  have  not^  before  heard  of  the  method  of  rearing 
salmon,  in  a  Peach  [house.  The  practice  described  is  worthy  of 
record,  and  the  system  of  trial  in  districts  adapted  for  the  increase 
of  salmon  in  the  rivers. 

»—  Wb  have  reoeived  few  records  of  full  obops  ov  Applbs 
this  year,  but  the  following  extract  from  a  letter  from  Lincoln- 
shire shows  that  all  orchards.are  not  destitute  of  fruit  :*-**  Starmer 
Pippin  has  been^theonly  failure  this  year,  trees  of  almost  all  other 
sorts  bearing  great  crops.]  (Norfolk  Bearer,  King  of  the  Pippins 
and  some  others  we  have  had  to  prop  to  prevent  the  branches 
from  breaking  with  their  load  of  fruit  The  trees,  which  are  old, 
have  each  had  about  66  gallons  of  liquid  manore  from  a  tank 
poored  over  their  roots  three  or  loor  times  a  year,  and  this,  with 
thinning  oat  the  weak  and  dying  wood,  has  greatly  increased  the 
quanti^  of  fmit  and  improved  the  quality.  The  soil  is  strong 
and  shallow,  resting  on  limestone,  aad  the  position  is  dry." 

Botanists  will  learn  with  satisfaction  that  the  Oavaliere 

d*Aniioo  has  succeeded,  not  withont  considerable  difficulty,  in 
acclimatising  a  number  of  foreign  plants  in  Sicily.  They  are 
being  exhibited  at  the  present  time  at  the  Agricultural  Bxhi- 
bition  of  Messina,  and  excite  a  great  deal  of  interest  among  the 


spectators.  Amongst  them  are  the  Tea  plant,  Persea  gratissima, 
Cinchona  succirubra,  Indigofera  tinotoria,  and  Myrica  cerifera, 
Cav.  d'Amioo  intends  to  establish  a  Tea  plantation  of  some  extent 
not  far  from  Messina,  and  it  is  hoped  that  Sicilian  tea  may  in  a 
few  years  become  an  important  article  of  commerce.^(Aa^«r«») 

— -  Flowbb  bbds  and  lobstbb  salad  are  not  linked  to- 
gether in  the  ordinary  style  of  describing  the  London  parks,  bat 
there  are  writers  in  London  equal  to  all  emergencies.  One  of 
them  remarks  in  a  daily  paper : — 

'*Few  improvements  have  more  completely  ju&tified  their  name 
than  Battenea  Park.  With  a  lake  of  its  own  and  the  broad  river 
flowing  in  its  front,  with  picturesque  Chelsea  opposite,  it  is,  now  that 
the  trees  have  grown,  one  of  the  prettiest  places  in  London.  More- 
over, it  has  the  precious  adjanct  of  a  subtropical  garden  full  of 
forms  strange  and  pleasing  to  the  eye,  hardy  Palms  and  Aloes,  and 
queer-looking  plants  not  unlike  a  trophy  of  green  bayonets,  and 
suggesting  anything  bnt  the  idea  of  repose.  Very  little  space  is  lost 
in  the  ornamental  and  subtropical  garden.  Persons  whose  taste 
tends  in  that  direction  cannot  fail  to  admire  the  curious  shapes  and 
combinations  of  colour  to  which  the  bedding-out  plants  lend  them- 
selves. Varieties  of  Stonecrop  and  Houseleek  make  pretty  enough 
designs  in  the  opinion  of  many.  They  have  at  least  the  merit  of 
being  appetising,  if  one  may  judge  by  the  remarks  of  a  thoughtful 
gastronome,  who  compares  some  of  the  said  beds  to  lobster  salad  and 
others  to  the  rich  combination  of  colour  and  symmetry  found  only  in 
a  dressed  crab.' 

A  PLANT  of  Babbacsenia  pubpubba  is  HOW  flowering  in 

the  Begonia  hoose  at  Kew,  and  its  beauty  well  merits  all  that 
was  said  in  its  praise  by  our  correspondent  *'  D.'*  in  the  issue  of 
this  Journal,  March  16th  of  the  present  year,  page  219,  when  also 
figures  were  given  of  B.  purpurea  and  B.  Bogiert  It  was  then 
remarked  that  the  former  species  is  not  in  cultivation  at  the  pre- 
sent time ;  it  will,  therefore,  be  satisfactory  to  "  D."  to  know 
that  it  is  included  in  the  Kew  collection,  where  so  many  beautiful 
old  plants  have  been  preserved.  The  flowers  are  of  moderate 
size  and  of  the  richest  velvety  violet  purple  colour  imaginable, 
the  leaves  being  narrow,  long,  and  drooping,  something  in  the 
way  of  Pandanns  graminifolius.  The  woodcut  mentioned  above 
well  pourtrays  the  principal  characters. 

-^  A  BU0DB88PUL  cultivator  and  exhibitor  of  Grapes  has  con- 
veyed to  us  his  impressions  of  the  YiNBS  AT  LonglbAT.  *'  I  have 
seen,**  he  says,  **  the  best  Grapes  that  have  been  exhibited  in  and 
near  London  for  several  yean,  but  never  saw  Mnscats  with  soch 
large  berries  and  so  well  finished  as  those  in  the  vinery  in  question, 
bat  I  have  seen  larger  bunches  ;  the  crop,  however,  is  splendid— 
so  regular  and  so  fine.  Mrs.  Pince*s  Muscat  far  exceeds  anything 
that  has  ever  come  under  my  notice,  and  I  doubt  if  such  bunches 
have  ever  been  produced.  They  range  from  3  lbs.  to  5  As.  in 
weight,  full  and  symmetrical,  while  the  berries  are  oolonred  qnite 
through  the  bunches  as  well  as  it  is  possible  for  Grapes  to  be.  The 
Alicantes  are  superbly  finished,  but  the  Black  Hamburgh  were  all 
cut  The  effects  of  the  mannre  which  Mr.  T^lor  has  recommended 
are  most  marked,  and  he  is  fully  justified  in  what  he  has  stated 
relative  to  its  superiority,  the  Grapes  where  the  border  was  dressed 
with  it  being  decidedly  finer  than  those  produced  with  the  aid  of 
a  different  fertiliser.  I  shall  hope  to  visit  Lengleat  again  next 
year,  and  if  the  journey  were  a  hundred  miles  further  than  it  is 
I  should  not  coiuider  it  a  long  one  to  see  such  a  remarkable 
example  of  Grape  cultore,  apart  from  the  excellent  practice  that 
is  visible  in  other  departments  of  the  gardens.** 

A  MBBTINO  of  the  BOTAL  GALBDONIAN  HOBnCULTUBAI^ 

SociBTT  was  held  last  Friday  in  Edinburgh,  for  the  purpoae  of 
hearing  a  financial  report  by  Mr.  P.  Neill  Fraser,  the  Treasurer, 
in  regard  to  the  recent  International  Show  held  under  the  auspices 
of  the  Society.  Mr.  Syme  presided.  It  appeared  from  the  state- 
ment  in  question  that  the  amount  drawn  at  the  gates  daring  the 
two  days  of  the  Show  was  £1106  11«.,  a  sum  which  represented 
26,260  persons  who  passed  the  gates.  This  number,  however,  did 
not  include  ticket-holders,  who^  it  was  estimated,  wonld  make  np 
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the  total  nnmbera  of  yiaiton  to  30,760.  A  ram  of  £393  16#.  had 
been  obtained  in  rabecriptions,  which  wonld  make  up  .the  total 
receipts  in  connection  with  the  Show  to  £1500  7«.  The  ezpensefl, 
IndndinR  the  rent  of  the  WaTcrlej  Market,  Judges'  expenses,  cost 
of  musical  band,  ftc,  amoonted  to  £651  7«.  lOJ.,  which,  added  to 
£800  li.  6J.  that  had  already  been  paid  in  prizes,  bronght  np  the 
ezpenditare  to  £1351  9«.  id,  A  eomparatiye  statement  was  sub- 
mitted, showing  that  the  total  income  of  the  International  Show 
in  1875  was  £1029,  and  that  there  was  a  loss  on  that  occasion  of 
£89 ;  whereas  this  year,  after  paying  all  expenses,  they  expected 
that  there  would  be  a  balance  in  favour  of  the  Society  of  about 
£70.  The  probable  surplus  in  the  Society's  finances  at  the  end  of 
the  year  would  be  £350,  which  would  make  the  total  amount  at 
the  credit  of  the  Society  about  £1000.  The  statement  was  ap- 
proved  of,  and  a  vote  of  thanks  accorded  to  Mr.  Fraser.  The 
meeting  then  proceeded  to  vote  varions  sums  to  exhibitors  at  the 
Show.  A  vote  of  thanks  and  an  honorarium  of  30  guineas  were 
granted  to  Mr.  Young,  Assistant  Secretary,  whose  exertions  were 
stated  to  have  contributed  in  no  small  degree  to  the  success  of  the 
affair.  Totes  of  thanks  were  also  passed  to  the  Lord  Provost  and 
Magistrates  for  opening  the  Show  and  otherwise  countenancing  it, 
and  to  Mr.  Stewart,  the  Secretaiy,  for  his  services. 

— —  A  CORRESPONDENT  sends  us  the  following  notes  on 
Dahlias  :— <*  At  the  Uplands,  near  Liverpool,  all  the  new  varie- 
ties that  appear  are  tried,  and  the  gardens  under  Mr.  W.  Wood- 
field's  chaige  are  brilliant  with  these  fine  autumn  flowers.  White 
Bedder  is  grand  for  bedding,  the  flowers  being  of  the  purest  white, 
and  in  growth  does  not  exceed  2  feet  Hender's  Double  Floret, 
or  Hose-in-hoee  Dahlia,  is  not  a  very  striking  variety.  Its  greatest 
defect  probably,  is  its  yellowish  green  centre,  which  shows  very 
prominently,  and  the  lower  florets  are  gone  before  the  centre 
expands.  D.  Juaresii  should  be  grown  in  every  garden.  It  is 
rather  shy-flowering,  but  its  large  scarlet  blooms  have  a  very 
striking  appearance.  Glare  of  the  Oarden,  or  Fire  King,  is  a 
gem,  and  too  much  cannot  be  said  in  its  fkvour,  and  when  well 
known  will  undoubtedly  be  grown  in  every  garden  where  Dahlias 
are  appreciated.  The  formation  of  the  flower  is  Cactus-like  in 
appearance,  and  we  might  rafely  term  it-a  miniature  Juaresii. 
Its  flowers  are  brilliant  scarlet,  and  are  produced  in  abundance  ; 
in  fact  it  is  one  of  the  most  floriferous  Dahlias  I  have  yet  seen, 
and  for  cutting  purposes  its  flowers  are  unique.  This  varied 
massed  in  quantity  in  any  suitable  position  would  from  its  com- 
pact habit  of  growth  and  free  disposition  to  flower  produce  a  grand 
and  imposing  effect" 

The  small  double  Pompon  Dahlias  are  thus  alluded 

to  :*-"  White  Aster  is  channing,  and  its  pure  white  flowers  of  a 
suitable  sixe  for  cutting  for  churoh  or  other  decoration  command 
for  it  a  foremost  place.  The  following  Pompons  are  also  good, 
distinct,  and  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers.  Triomphe,  orange 
scarlet ;  German  Favourite,  white  ground  tipped  with  carmine  ; 
Pure  Love,  lilac ;  Northern  Light,  red ;  Osirin,  lilac  tipped  with 
white ;  Little  l^igger,  deep  maroon ;  Little  Dear,  and  Nemesis, 
maroon  crimson,  and  when  tipped  with  white  very  beautiful. 
This  marking  does  not  appear  constant,  and.it  is  only  occasionally 
that  properly  coloured  flowers  are  produced.  However  beautiful 
these  forms  are,  they  cannot  be  compared  in  my  estimation  with 
Glare  of  the  Garden." 

Our  correspondent  next  refers  to  single  Dahlias  : — 

**  Paragon  is  a  lovely  variety,  but  early  in  the  season  does  not 
produce  its  flowers  freely  with  that  beautiful  shade  of  purple 
round  the  edge  of  the  petals.  Towards  the  close  of  the  season 
they  are  produced  in  large  numbers,  all  displaying  their  true 
character.  Some  seedlings  from  the  above  variety  Mr.  Woodfleld 
pofiited  out  which  were  very  efbctive^  varying  from  orange 
scarlet,  maroon,  to  nearly  black ;  while  one  plant  differs  only  in 


having  those  rich  purple  stripes  down  the  centre  instead  of  round 
the  edge  of  the  petals  as  in  its  parent.  All  are  of  a  similar  habit 
of  growth,  and  are  as  free-flowering.  Avalanche  is  one  of  the 
single  whites^  and  carries  its  flowers  more  erect  than  White  Queen 
or  Alba.  Most  of  the  named  single  forms  were  flowering  freely, 
as  well  as  many  seedling  plants,  some  of  the  seedling  orange 
scarlets  being  gorgeous,  having  flowers  of  an  enormous  size.  One 
seedling  that  flowered  for  the  flrst  time  last  year,  which  was  noted 
in  these  pages,  is  very  striking  and  distinct  from  any  I  have  seen 
growing  or  exhibited.  The  ground  of  the  flower  is  of  a  primrose 
colour,  which  forms  a  ring  round  the  centre  and  again  towards 
the  outer  portion  of  the  petals,  while  the  middle  ring  is  heavily 
shaded  with  orange  scarlet,  the  edge  of  the  petals  being  lightly 
shaded  with  the  same  colour.  Its  habit  of  growth  is  similar  to 
Paragon,  and  it  is  f  ree*>flowering.  Where  these  plants  are  arranged 
in  borders  in  rows  this  seedling  and  Paragon  would  associate  well 
together  planted  alternately." 

A  TBLSORAH  to  a  dally  contemporary  has  the  following 

respecting  the  Wine^eowbbb*  Gonoress  in  Saraoossa:^ 

"The  Congress  that  has  been  sitting  in  Saragossa  to  discnss  the 
heBt  means  of  combatinfl:  the  phylloxera  has  been  moat  interesting. 
Papers  have  been  read  which  sno^v  that  the  insect  has  caused  exten- 
sive ravages  in  the  north  of  Portugal  and  the  provinces  of  Estra- 
madura,  Malaga,  and  Catalonia  in  Spain,  despite  the  severe  legislation 
which  enforces  the  isolation  of  infested  vineyards^  the  destmction  of 
tainted  plants,  and  other  precautions.  The  opinion  of  the  savants 
and  wine-growers  assembled  in  Saragossa  was  divided  on  the  question 
of  American  wines  and  on  the  remeiiea  for  the  phylloxera.  Daring 
the  Congress  some  ourions  statistics  were  tead,  which  show  the  vast 
increase  in  the  culture  of  Vines  that  produce  the  common  red  and 
white  less  fortified  wine,  on  account  of  the  increasing  demand  for 
these  qualities  in  France,  the  north  of  Europ^  South  America,  and 
even  England.  I  find  that  France,  sinoe  the  phylloxera  has  ravaged 
half  of  her  vineyards,  has  imported  since  1877  from  87.000,000  to 
109,000,000  gallons  of  Spanish  wines,  chiefly  for  her  own  home  con- 
sumption. Considoing  that  she  only  exports  to  England  a  little 
over  seven  million  gallons,  and  to  the  rest  of  Europe  and  America 
hardly  three  times  that  quantity,  what  becomes  of  the  argument  of 
Spanish  diplomacy,  that  Spanish  wines  are  mainly  imported  into 
France  to  he  re-exported  to  England,  owing  to  our  alcoholic  scale  of 
duties  ?  In  reality  France  like  England  now-a-days  imports  steadily 
increasing  qnantines  of  light,  natural,  and  less  alooholised  wines,  red 
and  white,  and  an  annually  decreasing  quantity  of  heavier  and  highly 
alooholised  sheny  and  strong  wines." 

A  CORRESPONDENT  of  "  Ylck's  Illustrated  Magazine  " 

has  the  following  respecting  the  White  Partridge  Berrt 
(MiTCHELLA  ALBA),  a  North  American  plant  allied  to  the 
Cinchonas. 

"  In  one  of  my  rambles  in  the  Pine  woods  in  our  Canadian  wilder- 
ness I  found  a  wide  plot  of  this  charming  evergreen  plant,  then 
covered  with  its  white,  waxen,  doable-eyed  berries,  which  shone  con- 
spicuously among  its  darkly-shaded  foliage.  The  fruit  and  leaves 
were  larger  than  those  of  the  sister  plant,  ICitchella  repens,  the 
creeping  Partridge  Berry  of  the  Indian  squaws,  with  its  brilliant  red 
fruit  and  sweet  starry  blossoms.  On  turning  to  Dr.  Asa  Gray's 
manual  of  the  botany  of  the  Northern  United  States  I  found  no 
corrssponding  description  of  this,  to  me,  new  species.  The  only  plant 
with  the  name  Creeping  Snowberry  is  Chioeenes  hispidnla,  but  this 
is  not  our  White  Partridge  Berry.  I  am  well  acquainted  with  Gray's 
plant,  Creeping  Snowberry,  and  very  pretty  it  is,  forming  mats  of 
tiny  evergreen  leaves  and  greenish-white  flowers,  snooeeded  by  small, 
round,  white  berries.  It  is  found  in  black  peaW  soil  in  Cedar  swamps 
and  boggy  shady  ground,  running  over  decayed  wood  and  wet  mosses. 
I  do  not  think  ue  fruit  of  this  pretty  graceful  little  creeper  is 
poisonous,  but  it  is  flavourless  and  insipid.  It  would  make  a  pretty 
plant  for  hanging  baskets  or  pots." 


Some  Usis  of  Willows.— An  American  travelling  in  England 
Is  struck  by  the  frequent  oocunenoe  in  the  landscape  of  the  pollard 
WiUowB,  the  low  rounded  heads  of  which  in  some  localities  mark  the 
watercourses  for  long  distances.  Willows  thus  treated — for  tha 
pollard  is  not,  as  sometimes  supposed,  a  distinct  kind  of  Willow — 
may  be  occasionally  seen  in  some  of  our  older  States,  but  less  fre- 
quently than  formerly.  The  White  Willow  excitement  of  Some 
twenty  years  ago  was  unfortunate,  as  many  farmers,  finding  that  the 
tree  did  not  bear  out  the  extravagant  claims  of  speculators,  became 
so  disgusted  with  it  that  they  overlooked  its  real  merits.  While  the 
White  Willow  hedge  will  not  be,  as  claimed,  <*  the  universal  fence," 
the  White  and  other  Willows  may  be  made  most  useful,  especially  to 
those  who  live  in  prairie  regions.    The  question  frequently  comes 
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from  the  West  and  elsewhere  as  to  the  hest  method  of  prerenting 
streams  from  encroaching  upon  their  banks.  Lininf;  the  banks  with 
a  row  of  Willows  is  a  very  ancient  practice,  and  probably  there  is  no 
better  'method.  Their  roots,  especial]]^  in  wet  ground,  form  dense 
masse  s  of  fine  fibres,  well  suited  to  retain  the  soil  in  place.  The  ease 
with  which  snch  a  barrier  is  established  is  ^eatlj  in  its  favonr. 
Cattings  of  almost  any  size  readily  take  root  These  may  be  a  foot 
or  two  long  and  as  thick  as  one's  finger,  or  they  may  be  largo  enough 
for  fence  posts,  according  to  the  readiness  with  which  they  can  be 
procured.  While  the  roots  are  nsefnl  for  preserving  the  bank,  the 
tops  may  be  turned  to  good  account  to  afford  fuel  or  poles  for  various 
purposes  upon  tbe  farm.  Another  use  for  Willows  is  as  a  wind- 
oreak,  to  shelter  the  house  and  farm  buildings,  as  well  as  to  protect 
orchards  and  young  forest  trees  from  the  prevailing  winds.  When 
planted  for  this  purpose,  as  well  as  along  the  streams,  the  tope  are 
made  most  useful  by  occasional  pollarding.  In  growing  Willows  for 
basket-making  the  stem  reaches  barely  above  the  ground,  and  the 
shoots  are  cat  every  year. — {American  AprieulturistJ) 


TWO  GOOD  ORCHIDS. 


Zygqpetalum  MacJtayi,—To  gardeners  who  require  a  nsefal 
plant  this  Orchid  can  be  freely  reoommended  as  one  of  the  best. 
Ladies  are  fond  of  its  perfume,  and  the  plant  has  the  very  great 
merit  of  being  easy  to  grow.  Onrs  are  grown  amongst  Oattleya«, 
bQt  it  succeeds  if  managed  like  an  ordinary  cool  stove  plant  It 
is  not  particular  as  to  compost,  as  we  have  It  growing  in  peat, 
loMD,  and  a  mixture  of  both.  Breaks  on  plants  in  all  three  kinds 
of  compost  or  soils  are  producing  a  couple  of  spikes  each.  It  is  a 
free-rooting  plant  and  requires  plenty  of  root-space.  A  strong 
plant  with  one  or  two  breaks  should  have  a  9  or  10-inch  pot. 
When  the  pots  are  too  small  for  Uie  plants  one  spike  from  each 
break  is  the  rule,  and  very  seldom  more  than  one  break  is  pro- 
duced from  a  lead,  while  under  liberal  treatment  more  spikes 
and  bresks  are  common. 

Ojfmbidivm  Moiterm-  1  had  some  dried-np  pieces  of  this 
species  in  1879,  just  as  they  had  arrived  from  India,  without  roots 
and  with  scarcely  any  foliage.  They  were  at  once  placed  in 
small  pots  in  a  compost  of  half  sand,  half  soil,  being  arranged  in 
an  ordinary  stove.  As  the  pots  became  filled  with  roots  they 
were  repotted  into  others  4  inches  in  diameter  in  a  turfy  sandy 
compost  Some  were  kept  in  a  stove  temperature,  others  in  a 
cooler  compartment  in  which  Odontoglossums  of  the  O.  grande 
type,  Cattleyas,  &c.,  are  grown.  The  cooler  system  has  produced 
the  finest  plants.  The  strongest  are  now  in  9-inch  pots,  and  are 
producing  two  and  three  spikes  of  their  very  pretty  white  flowers. 
In  the  larger  pots  the  compost  is  one  consisting  chiefly  of  turf 
with  peat  The  roots  are  very  fl3shy.  and  I  think  that  abundant 
toot  room  is  better  than  keeping  the  plant  too  much  confined. — B. 

THE  MANURIAL  VALUE  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF 

MAGNESIA. 

It  would  appear,  then,  that  there  is  every  reason  to  suppose, 
judging  by  their  respective  solubilities  in  water  (I  take  Voelcker*s 
determinations,  as  they  appear  to  be  more  complete  and  system- 
atic than  any  others  I  am  acquainted  witii),  that  the  following 
would  be  the  order  of  the  mannrial  activity  of  the  undermentioned 
phosphatic  substances.  Peruvian  guano  and  bone  dust  have, 
associated  with  them,  organic  matter  or  salts  of  ammonia,  which, 
as  has  been  shown,  materially  increases  the  solubility  of  phosphate 
of  lime. 

1,  Phosphate  of  lime,  as  It  ezlats  In  soperphoapbates perfectly  soluble. 

fl,  Precipitated  phosphate  of  lime  ....  soluble  to  tbe  extent  of  ft'M  gr.  per  gal. 
S,  Phosphate  of  lime  in  Peruviaiigraano      m  w         «        S*6S       „ 

4,BoDediutmeanof  thetwoextoemes     »*  m        »        I'S^       » 

S,0oprolite8    n  »        m        0*84       „ 

€,  BBtremadon  phosphorite **  »        m        (MO       ,, 

The  admixture  of  organic  matter  or  salts  of  ammonia,  whilst 
increasing  the  solubility  of  Nos.  2,  5,  and  6,  would  probably  have 
a  decreasing  effect  from  No.  2  (in  which  case  it  is  fourfold) 
downwards. 

In  the  cases  of  some  of  the  field  trials  hereafter  alluded  to  the 
term  **  retrograde  **  or  *'  reduced  phosphate  "  is  used.  It  is  perhaps 
therefore  necessary  to  explain  that  this  condition  is  brought  about 
by  the  manure  in  which  it  occurs  losing  some  of  the  soluble  phos- 
phate which  it  contained  when  first  manufactured,  and  which 
afterwards  appears,  owing  to  the  tendency  of  the  soluble  phos- 
phate to  revert  to  its  original  condition,  as  precipitated  phosphate, 
with  which  it  is  assumed  to  have  an  equal  value.  The  solubility 
of  such  reduced  phosphate  may  therefore  be  taken  to  be 
6-66  grains  per  gallon  (page  361),  and  with  water  containing  a 
per-cent  of  sal  ammoniac,  21 '7  grains  per  gallon.  This  condition 
of  phosphoric  acid  was  alluded  to  in  the  remarks  quoted  from 
Sibeon  (page  317)  when  speaking  of  the  nnsatisfacto^  system  of 


valuation  followed  by  many  of  his  brother  chemists.  I  should 
here,  too,  allude  to  another  form  of  phosphoric  acid  which  is 
sometimes  met  with — viz.,  the  bibasic  phosphate,  also  an  unstable 
compound,  with  a  strong  inclination,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  to 
become  ordinary  precipitated  or  tribosic  phosphate  of  lime.    Its 


solubility  is,  according  to  Malaguti, 


,  or  0*07  grain  in  a 
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gallon  ;  but  although  po  insoluble  in  water  it  is  soluble  to  a  large 
extent  in  aqueous  solutions  of  various  salts,  of  many  organic 
matters,  and  especially  of  sal  ammoniac.  This  is  of  interest  as 
Otto  remarks,  since  it  is  pro^ble  that  this  salt  is  left  in  the  soil 
by  the  decay  of  vegetables.  It  is  also  dissolved  by  chloride  of 
calcium. 

Though  less  soluble  in  water  than  the  tribaslc  phosphate  of 
lime,  Liebig  found  it  much  more  soluble  than  this  salt  in  weak 
solutions  of  sulphate  of  ammonia,  common  salt,  and  nitrate  of 
soda;  but,  perhaps  from  its  tendency  to  revert  to  the  tribaslc 
phosphate  the  difference  between  them  need  not  longer  here 
detain  us. 

I  have  now  to  show  that  practical  field  trials  bear  out  the 
deductions  which  in  this  and  foregoing  letters  have  been  drawn 
from  laboratory  experiments  and  theoretical  considerations ;  and 
here  we  have  such  abundance  of  materials  that  it  will  be  hest,  in 
order  to  avoid  tediousness,  to  make  a  selection  of  some  definite 
portion  of  them.  Tbe  course  which  appears  to  be  freest  from 
objection  will  be  to  take  the  results  of  field  practice  recorded  in 
the  abstracts  of  papers  from  all  countries  given  in  the  Jonmal  of 
the  Chemical  Society  during  the  last  twelve  months ;  but  so  far 
as  the  arguments  whidi  have  been  advanced  are  concerned,  I 
might  equally  well  have  taken  any  one  of  the  few  preceding 
years  during  which  snch  experiments  have  been  extensively 
made. 

1.  No.  ccxxviii.,  page  1072.  At  the  experimental  station  of 
Kiel  tr'als  were  made  with  Oats  manured  with  precipitated 
calcium  phosphate,  Estremadura  superphosphate,  steamed  bones, 
and  dissolved  bones.  The  superphosphate  gave  a  heavier  crop 
both  of  com  and  straw  than  the  precipitated  phofiphate,  and  dis- 
solved bones  than  tbe  steamed  bones.  At  Benow-Dombrowo  in 
Posen  experiments  were  made  with  different  manures  on  Potatoes. 
Tbe  soil  was  about  12  cm.  deep,  resting  on  a  sandy  subsoil,  with 
large  stones  and  marly  loam  underneath.  Part  of  the  manure 
was  ploughed  in  with  a  subsoil  plough,  and  the  rest  applied  as 
top-dressing. 

2.  The  relative  yield  was  as  follows  :  the  plots  contained  each 
one  morgen : — 

Potatoes. 

No.  1.— 8  centmen  Chili  sal^ietre 4S  oentmen. 

n   S« — 1       m  M  and  2  centmcrs  nitro- )  ^m 

phosphate j  **      " 

m   8< — 1        m  m  snd  2  centiner»  bone- ' 

black  raperphosphate 
»  4. — 1        M  0  and  2  centmers  retro- 

graded phosphate.. 

n  9.— Unnuamrad  deeply  cultivated '82      » 

m  6.—  I,  cultivated  in  ordinary  •wkj 24      » 

The  result  of  the  retrograded  phosphate  is,  it  is  observed,  remark- 
able. 

3.  By  M.  Maereker,  p.  1073.  Experiments  were  tried  on  Barley, 
Oats,  Peas,  Beans,  Potatoes,  and  Beetroot.  On  the  real  Barley 
soils  precipitated  phosphate  appeared  to  be  of  equal  value  with  < 
superphosphate,  wnilst  on  thin  sandy  soils  tbe  latter  appeared  to 
possess  a  slight  advantage.  In  the  case  of  Oats  the  results  were 
reversed,  as  tbe  precipitated  phosphate  was  somewhat  superior  to 
superphosphate  on  sandy  soils,  and  almost  equal  in  value  on  loam. 
The  experiments  on  Peas  and  Beans  were  so  affected  hy  bad 
weather  as  to  be  of  no  value.  Tbe  Potatoes  were  also  grown 
under  very  unfavourable  conditions,  bnt  eleven  experiments  were 
completed ;  in  these  the  superiority  of  precipitated  phosphate  in 
the  lighter  soils  and  of  superphosphate  in  the  heavier  was  esta- 
blished. In  tbe  case  of  Beetroot  no  special  results  were  obtained, 
each  form  of  phosphate  having  similar  effects.  On  the  whole, 
therefore,  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  appeared  to  give  as  good 
results  as  soluble  phosphate,  especiuly  in  lighter  soils ;  this  may 
be  partially  owing  to  the  fine  state  of  division  of  the  former,  by 
means  of  which  it  could  be  intimately  mixed  with  the  soil. 

4.  No.  ccxxix.,  p.  1167.  By  Krocker  and  H.  Giahl.  The  phos- 
phates used  were  in  the  form  of  retrograde,  precipitated,  and 
soluble  phosphoric  acid  and  bone  meal.  They  were  employed  in 
the  proportion  of  50  kilos  phosphoric  acid  per  hectare.  The  land 
consisted  of  a  heavy  clay  soil  well  drained,  and  was  sown  with 
Oat«,  Beetroot,  and  Potatoes ;  the  phosphates  were  applied  both 
by  themselves  and  mixed  with  ammonium  sulphate  to  the  extent 
of  200  kilos  per  hectare.  Where  ammonium  sulphate  was  mixed 
with  the  manure  a  considerable  increase  was  observed,  especially 
in  the  case  of  the  precipitated  phosphate  and  bone  meal.  Simili^ 
differences  were  observed  in  the  Beet,  but  not  to  so  laige  an 
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cannon  orerlooking  the  sea  with  tall  flagstaff.  One  of  the  gnna, 
fired  eyery  morning,  gives  the  correct  time  as  it  flashes  along  a 
special  telegraph  wire  connecting  the  Castle  with  the  telegraph 
office  at  Maybole.  On  the  sonth  or  landward  side  the  eronnd 
descends  from  the  wide  qaadrangle  in  front  of  the  bailding  by 
two  terraces  parallel  to  the  Castle.  These  terraces  are  about 
160  yards  in  length,  with  walls  of  abont  12  and  14  feet  in  height 
respectively,  the  battlemented  parapets  at  the  top  forming  the 
boundary  of  the  level  above.  These  walls  are  covered  with  a 
variety  of  choice  shrubs  and  climbers,  while  the  borders  at  the 
foot  (9  feet  wide)  are  filled  with  a  rich  variety  of  bedding  plants. 
The  gravel  walks  are  12  feet  wide,  and  access  ^m  one  terrace  to 
the  other  is  provided  by  flights  of  steps  arranged  in  keeping  with 
the  architectural  plan.  From  the  borders  along  the  lower  terrace 
stretches  a  trimly  kept  lawn,  in  the  centre  of  which  is  a  fountain 
in  whose  ornamentid  basin  are  multitudes  of  trout  disporting 
themselves. 

At  the  extreme  end  of  the  intermediate  terrace  stands  what  is 
called  the  higher  conservatory,  the  framework  of  which  is  of  stone 
rising  to  about  20  feet  in  height,  of  a  light  and  graceful  style  of 
masonry  in  keeping  with  the  architecture  of  the  Castle.  We 
learned  from  Mr.  Murray,  his  lordship^s  experienced  gardener, 
that  this  style  of  erection  was  not  favourable  to  the  growth  of 
plants.  It  was  filled  with  large  Camellias,  Azaleas,  and  a  general 
collection  of  greenhouse  plants.  Some  of  the  Camellias  were 
from  14  to  18  feet  high  and  well  set  with  flower  buds.  The  roof 
was  covered  with  a  good  selection  of  climbing  plants,  and  the 
stone  columns  outside  were  covered  with  Roses  and  Tropnolum 
speciosnm,  the  latter  doing  remarkably  well,  and  covered  with 
seed-like  small  blue  berries.  In  the  lawn  in  front  of  the  conser- 
vatory are  some  well-arranged  flower  beds  and  a  good  variety  of 
flowering  shrubs.  Hydrangeas,  Fuchsias,  and  Bhododendrona 
grow  well  everywhere  about  the  grounds.  A  short  footpath  from 
there  conducts  us  to  the  high  conservatory,  which  is  filled  with  m- 
good  selection  of  greenhouse  plants  in  good  condition ;  and  in 
front  of  this  is  a  neatly  laidiout  geometrical  flower  garden^  enclosed 
on  the  west  side  by  a  Laurel  hedge,  and  on  the  south  by  laige 
Bbododendrons. 

On  leaving  this  we  enter  the  main  road  which  connects  the 
Castle  with  tiie  kitchen  and  other  gardens.  It  is  a  magnificent 
avenue  about  400  yards  in  length,  bounded  on  either  nde  by  lowa 
of  Silver  Firs,  which  surpass  anything  of  the  kind  we  have  ever 
seen.  As  we  pass  along  we  notice  in  an  adjoining  park  a  large 
American  ostrich,  an  emu,  a  herd  of  buffaloes,  and  a  collection  of 
Belgian  goats,  which  testify,  as  do  the  herds  of  deer  obwrviU>le 
elsewhere,  to  the  Marquis's  taste  for  natural  history,  whiler  the 
numerous  breeding  boxes  of  pheasants  show  that  his  loidshipdoes 
not  fail  to  provide  woodland  sports  for  himself  and  his  mends. 
At  the  end  of  this  splendid  avenue  we  have  referred  to  stands  the 
entrance  to  the  gardens,  which  is  formed  by  an  arched  gateway, 
near  to  which  is  the  gardener's  house,  a  commodious  dwelling  two 
storeys  high. 

The  garden  grounds  cover  an  area  in  aU  of  10  or  12  acres*  The 
kitchen  garden  within  the  walls  contains  about  4  acres,  and  there 
is  nearly  an  equal  extent  of  cropping  ground  outside  the  walls. 
The  flower  gainden  is  also  of  about  3  or  4  acres,  and  is  bounded  on 
one  side  by  a  long  range  of  glass  houses.  The  range  of  Pnch 
houses  is  132  feet  long  by  10  feet  wide.  The  trees  are  planted  in 
front  and  trained  over  the  roof  at  a  proper  distance  from  the  glass, 
and  portions  of  the  back  wall  are  covered  with  Roses  and  Heliotro« 
piums.  The  fruit  had  been  mostly  gathered  at  the  time  of  our 
visit ;  the  trees  were  dean  and  healthy,  and  showed  signs  of  high 
cultivation.  We  were  so  much  occupied  with  what  is  to  be  seen 
here  that  we  neglected  to  note  the  different  varieties  grown. 
This  range  is  utiUsed  in  an  ingenious  way  in  connection  with  the 
artificial  breeding  of  salmon.  Throughout  its  length  are  placed 
in  direct  line  a  series  of  oblong  boxes  covered  with  lids,  rising  in 
successive  levels,  so  that  a  stream  of  water  entering  at  the  upper 
level  falls  Bucoessively  from  level  to  level  until  it  escapes  at  the 
bottom.  These  boxes  are  filled  with  fine  gravel,  and  many  inge- 
nious contrivances  have  beoi  resorted  to,  to  ensure  a  natural 
filtration,  and  that  constant  movement  in  the  water  and  disturb- 
ances of  its  surface  which  observation  has  shown  to  be  necessary 
for  the  successful  hatching  of  ova.  The  water  is  brought  in  pipes 
from  a  reservoir  in  the  grounds.  The  Marquis  was  guldea  in  a 
great  measure  by  the  advice  of  the  late  Frank  Buckland,  who  took 
a  mat  intersst  in  his  experiments.  At  the  proper  season  800,000 
sUmon  ova  are  introdaced  into  the  boxes,  equally  distributed 
amongst  them.  For  a  time  the  young  fish  were  kept  in  ponds  for 
a  year  after  they  were  hatched ;  but  latterly  they  have  been  taken 
at  six  weeks  after  hatching,  in  large  cans  specially  made  for  the 
purpose,  to  the  river  Doon,  some  miles  distant,  and  set  fne  there 
to  snif t  for  themselves.    There  is  evidence  that  the  river  is  better 


stocked  with  salmon  since  these  experiments  commenced.  In  a 
portion  of  the  grounds  about  half  a  mile  from  the  gardens  are  a 
series  of  ponds  specially  designed  for  the  breeding  of  Lochleven 
and  other  trout  From  these  ponds  the  young  trout  are  taken  to 
the  Marquis's  lochs  in  the  highland  districts  of  Ayrshire,  which 
are  known  to  yield  excellent  fishing.  All  the  operations  in  con- 
nection with  the  fish-breeding  are  under  the  charge  of  Mr.  Murray. 

Adjoining  the  Peach  houses  is  a  range  of  six  vineries,  218  feet 
by  14  feet.  The  first  is  planted  with  Ores  Colman  and  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  varieties  that  do  remarkably  well  when  planted 
together  in  the  same  house.  The  second  division  is  planted  with 
Foster's  Seedling,  Gk>lden  Queen,  Black  Hamburgh,  and  Baisin 
de  Calabre ;  the  third  with  Muscats  and  Qros  Colman ;  and  the 
fourth  entirely  with  Lady  Downe's  Seedling.  The  fifth  division 
is  planted  with  a  mixture  of  Foster's  Seedling,  Buckland  Sweet- 
water, and  Madresfield  Court ;  and  the  sixth  and  last  with  Lady 
Downe's,  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  Black  Alicante.  The  whole  of 
the  Vines  looked  clean  and  healthy.  The  late  varieties  were 
bearing  good  crops  of  finely  finished  fruity  both  bunches  and 
berries  baring  evidence  of  great  care  and  attention  having  been 
paid  to  them  throughout  all  &ie  stages  of  their  growth.  Mr.  Murray 
is  an  advanced  Orape-grower,  and  does  not  beUeve  in  keeping  the 
Vine  borders  dry  at  any  time.  He  informed  us  that  at  one  time 
the  Vines  here  were  very  much  infested  with  mealy  bug,  but  by 
dressing  them  after  pruning  with  a  mixture  of  coal  tar  and  clay 
worked  up  to  the  ccmsistence  of  cream,  and  put  on  with  a  painter's 
brush,  he  had  got  them  entirely  eradicated  from  the  vinenes  with- 
out the  slighest  injury  to  the  Vines.  The  coal  tar  recipe  is  by 
no  means  new ;  still  we  had  our  doubts  about  it,  like  many  otli«n^ 
but  after  the  assuring  testimony  of  Mr.  Murray  we  will  have  no 
hesitation  in  using  it  in  future. 

The  Pine  stove  is  40  feet  by  16  feet,  and  contains  a  healthy 
stock  of  fruiting  plants.  The  varieties  consist  chiefly  of  Queens, 
Prince  Albert,  C.  Bothschild,  and  Smooth  Cayenne.  Many  of 
the  Cayennes  were  swelling  off  large  fruit  that  would  weigh  when 
ripe  from  7  lbs,  to  8  lbs.  each.  Thesuocearion  Pine  pit  is  the  same 
length  as  the  stove,  but  a  little  nanowerk  The  sliooesBion  plants 
looked  strong  and  healthy,  and  free  from  all  insed  pests.  The 
remaining  houses  consist  of  a  plant  stove  32  by  23  feet,  and  a 
greenhouic  36  by  16  feet  Each  department— stove  and  green- 
house— are  well  represented  with  fine  specimen  plants. 

Conspicui(Mia4i\  the  flower  garden,  in  front  of  the  houses  described, 
is  a  larjge  Rhododendron  ponticnm,  66  yards  in  circumferenoe, 
towering  up  at  a  regular  angle  from  the  edge  of  the  grass  to  a 
height  of  from  28  to  30  feet»  and  in  the  best  of  health.  It  is  the 
largest  plant  of  the  Idnd  we  have  seen,  and  we  question  if  it  has 
its  eqwal  for  sise  in  the  country*  In  its  style  of  growth  and  shape 
it  resembles  Ailsa  Craig.  The  likeness  is  so  great  that  it  has  been 
suggested  by  some  that  by  a  little  manipulation  it  oould  be  made 
to  form  an  almost  perfect  model  of  that  picturesque  rock  in  the 
sea.  We  found  the  kitchen  garden  highly  cropped,  and  evexy- 
thing  in  it  looked  neat  and  orderly^  The  same  remarks  apply  to 
the  slip  outside  the  garden  walls^  where  all  the  taller  varieties  6t 
vegetables  are  grown.  Small  fruits  were  plentiful  and  good,  but 
Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  and,  in  fact,  all  tree  fruits,  were  a  complete 
failure,  the  same  as  in  most  places  in  the  country  this  year. 

One  other  feature  of  the  place  remains  to  be  noticed — ^vix.,  a 
large  poultry  pond,  presenting  a  very  extensive  water  surface 
peculiarlv  hemmed  in  with  wooded  banks,  save  on  one  side, 
where  a  long  gnatj  slope  affords  recreation  and  feeding  ground 
for  an  enormous  collection  of  waterfowl.  This  collection  embraces 
specimens  of  nearly  every  tame  vsriety,  from  the  smallest  ducks 
to  the  splendid  black  Australian  swan  which,  revershig  the  natural 
order  of  things,  appear  to  lord  it  over  their  white  native  brethren. 
At  the  far  side  of  the  pond  flocks  of  wild  duck  are  to  be  seen 
skimming  along  together,  but  r^y  to  take  wine  at  the  flrst  scent 
of  danger.  A  neat  poultry  house  has  been  built  on  a  small  islet 
dose  to  the  shore  of  the  lake.  At  the  summit  of  the  grassy  stretch 
where  the  poultry  of  all  sises  are  basking  in  the  sun  stands  an 
aviary  in  the  form  of  a  pagoda,  in  the  various  divisions  of  which 
are  specimens  of  gold  and  silver  pheasants,  pigeons  of  fancy 
varieties,  **gleds"  or  kites,  and  in  one  compartment  a  fine 
specimen  of  the  hunting  hawk.  From  the  pagoda  a  short  avenue 
through  the  trees  conducts  to  a  Heather-clad  headland  rising 
aheer  up  from  the  sea,  from  which  a  magnificent  view  can  be 
obtainea  of  the  Channel,  Ailsa  Craig,  and  the  far-stretching 
southern  coast  of  Ayrshire.  Midcing  a  circuit  of  the  lake  on  our 
way  back  to  the  gardens  we  notice  a  party  of  Lord  Ailsa's  boat- 
builders  testing  the  sailing  qualities  of  a  new  model  of  a  yacht, 
which,  with  a  great  expanse  of  white  sail,  flew  across  the  water 
at  a  rate  that  left  the  men  in  the  row  boat  far  behind. 

As  we  drove  back  through  the  wooded  policies,  and  oast  oar 
eyes  over  the  magnificent  pancmuna  in  the  quiet  light  of  evening. 
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and  recalled  the  many  interevtinf?  things  we  had  witnessed  during 
onr  inspection,  we  ccmfessed  to  ourselyes  that  we  had  seldom  seen 
a  more  heaatifnl  or  a  better  kept  place. --A.  Pbttiorbw,  Cardiff. 


THE  PARSLEi-LEAVED  BRAMBLE. 

Thb  aboYe,  which  is,  I  ani  afraid,  neither  known  nor  grown  in 
{he  majority  of  Bngliah  fruit  gardens,  is  neyerthele^s  one  of  the 
most  Talnable  and  productive  of  late  summer  aod  autumn  fruits, 
and  is  well  worthy  of  notic^  in  the  Journal  pf  Hortieulture.  A 
siiigle  row  here  22  yards  loiig,  and  trained  to  tall  stakes  after  the 
manner  of  Raspberries,  has  been  producing  a  constant  supply  of 
large  and  well-ripened  fruits  for  six  weeks  now  past,  and  looks  as 
though  it  will  continue  to  'do  so  for  another  month  should  the 
weauer  continue  mild.  Up  to  the  present  time  since  the  first 
gatherinff  commenced  an  ag^^regate  of  more  than  two  busheb  of 
good  fruit  have  been  obtained^  and  employed  by  our  cook  in  a  variety 
of  ways  for  pastry,  also  for  making  jam,  jellies,  cheese,  syrup,  &c., 
till  she  tells  me  she  appears  to  have  an  uezhaustible  supply.  It 
appears  to  be  especially  adapted  for  training  oyer  light  wire  arches 
or  trellises  spanning  the  kitchen  garden  walks,  where  it  would  be 
bodi  useful  and  ornamental.  '  Many  of  the  fruiting  rods  with  us  are 
10  feet  long,  and  furnished  with  long  racemes  of  fruit  from  the 
base  to  the  summit.  I  do  not  know  any  •other  fruit-bearing  plant 
or  shrub  which  will  produce,  an  equally  large  quantity  and  long 
succession  of  fruit  for  the  space  occupied.  Its  cultural  requirements 
are  rery  simple,  the  main  point  being  attention  to  training  and 
tying  out  the  yonn^  growth*  occasionally  during  the  summer,  and 
pnuung  after  frnitmg  in  the  autumn,  when  a  few  of  the  oldest 
muting  rods  are  cut  away  to  ma^e  room  for  young  growths,  and 
those  left  have  their  laterals  cut  back  to  one  or  two  eyes  from  the 
base,  after  which  they  an  again  trained  to  their  supports  and  « 
libenil  mulching  of  manure '  given  to  their  roots.— W.  K.  W., 
Oakhrook,  Shtifield. 

EARLY  WHITE  GRAPES. 

BucKLAND  SWBETWATBR,  thongh  SO  extensively  grown,  I  con* 
aider  a  comparatively  worthless  Orape.  The  reason  why  it  is  so 
often  seen  is  because  there  are  so  few  good  white  Orapes  that  ripeii 
early  under  the  same  treatment  as  tluit  best  of  all  early  Grapes 
the  Black  Hamburgh.  The  variety  in  question  answers  this  pur- 
pose very  well,  but  as  regards  qualifjr  it  is  only  second-rate, 
when  its  flavour  is  most  perfect  the  fruit  is  only  just  b^inning 
to  colour,  the  quality  even  then  being  no  better  than  8we«*twater, 
as  its  name  implies ;  and  at  that  stage  would  at  an  exhibition, 
on  the  ground  of  colour  alone,  be  discarded  by  all  good  judges, 
whereas  when  fully  ripe  the  colour  is  of  an  obiectionable  brown 
tint  and  the  flavour  insipid,  while  in  many  places  the  Vine  is 
a  very  unoertain  bearer. 

Then  the  question  arises,  What  other  early  white  variety  can 
we  substitute  as  a  companion  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  7  The  old 
Dutch  Sweetwater,  though  small  in  both  bunch  and  berry,  is  of 
far  better  quality  than  the  above,  and  that  is  a  property  which 
should  be  sought  for  in  preference  to  size ;  moreover,  it  is  a  snre 
cropper. 

Ascot  Gitronelle  is  another  superb  early  white  Grape,  having  a 
rich  aromatic  flavour,  and  is  a  profuse  bearer  ;  but  this  also  will 
probably  be  objected  to  by  some  on  the  ground  of  size,  both  bunch 
and  berry  being  small,  but  in  my  opinion  it  is  much  preferable 
to  tbe  firf<t-named  variety. 

Foster's  Seedling  is  also  an  excellent  early  variety,  and  perhaps 
moro  largely  grown  than  any  other  of  the  same  class.  Tbe  bunches 
are  large,  evenly  shouldered,  having  medium-sized  berries,  and  it 
has  a  ddicious  flavour. 

Perhaps  ere  long  someone  will  be  the  fortunate  raiser  of  a 
Grape,  tne  size  of  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  but  free  from  its  defects 
as  regards  spotting  and  bad  keeping.  Whoever  does  this  will 
richly  deaerve,  not  only  the  thanks  of  gardeners,  but  the  large 
financial  profit  which  he  wiU  be  sure  to  reap. — W.  L.  H. 


OOLUiCBiAN  Qmiiiini.— During  the  last  two  or  three  years  a  bark 
containing  quinine  and  quinidine  has  been  imported  into  this  country 
from  Golunuiia  in  such  enormous  quantities  as  to  equal,  or  even  some- 
thnes  exceed,  tbe  whole  of  the  importations  of  Oinchona  bark  from 
all  other  oountries.  The  botanical  source  of  this  bark,  which  is 
known  in  commerce  under  the  name  of  Ouprea  Cinchona  on  account 
of  its  peculiar  coppery  tint,  has  hitherto  been  a  mystery.  H.  Triana, 
the  well-known  quinologist,  has  recently  sncoeeded  in  tracing  it  out, 
and  has  stated  in  the  Pkarmaeeutioal  Journal  for  April  22od,  that  it 
ia  derived  in  great  measure  from  two  species  of  the  nearly  allied  genus 
Benrijia,  none  of  the  members  of  which  were  previously  known  to 
oontaon  quinine.  Several  species  of  Bemijia  have  leaves  resembling 
timae  of  the  true  Oindionas,  and  of  these  M.  Triana  has  determined 


that  R.  Purdieana,  Wedd,,  and  R.  pedunculate,  KarsUn^  certainly 
yield  Cuprea  bark,  the  former  being  the  species  which  contains  the 
alkaloid  Ginchonamine,  recently  discovezed  by  H.  Amand.  It  appears 
probable  that  other  species  also  yield  the  Coi>rea  Cinchona  of  com- 
merce ;  but  definite  information  on  this  point  is  still  wanting.  The 
value  of  this  bark  has  led,  according  to  M.  Triana,  to  great  devasta- 
tion  of  the  forests  in  which  the  trees  grow^  and  has  produced  a  finan- 
dal  stagnation,  business  being  neglected  m  order  to  follow  tbe  more 
profitable  occnpation  of  collecting  the  bark.  Fortunately  seeds  of 
the  tree  have  been  reoeived,  and  are  now  in  cultivation  at  Hal  rem 
House,  Sydenham.  The  tree  is  likely  to  prove  valuable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  countries  where  malarial  fever  abounds,  since  it  grows  at  an 
elevation  of  200-1000  metres  above  the  sea,  at  which  even  r^  Cinchona 
bflork  will  not  flourish,— (iVat«r«.) 


ROBE  RfeVE  D'OR. 

In  looking  through  your  interesting  Tea  Rose  election  I  am  sur- 
prised to  see  no  mention  made  of  a  Rose  which  I  consider  should 
certainly  appear  in  the  first  dozen  if  not  in  the  first  six — viz., 
R^ve  d*Or.  Is  it  because  some  growers  say  it  is  difficult  to  flower  ? 
All  I  can  say  is,  if  any  grower  will  plant  it  in  a  cool  house,  and 
let  it  ramble  over  tbe  roof  inside,  he  will  be  amply  repaid  by 
having  some  splendid  buds  of  great  substance  and  in  colour  some- 
what deeper  than  Safrano.  As  the  buds  expand  they  are  very 
beautiful,  although  when  full  blown  tbe  Rose  is  thin.  In  the 
month  of  April  I  gathered  hundreds  from  one  plant  budded  on  a 
Briar.— M.  F.  Woodlet. 


VEGETABLE  SHOW  AT  AYLESBURY. 
NATIVE  GUANO. 

PrbBUMAblt  with  the  object  of  bringing  before  the  public  the 
merits  of  what  is  known  as  the  A  B  C  process  of  dealing  with  the 
sewage  of  populous  districts  and  turning  it  to  useful  purposes,  tbe 
Native  Guano  Company  of  the  above  town  held  an  exhibition  of  farm 
and  garden  produce  last  Thursday.  The  preparations  were  on  the 
most  liberal  scale,  as  not  only  were  prizes  to  the  amount  of  about 
A160  provided  by  the  Company,  but  silver  cops  were  offered 
by  Messrs.  Carter  k  Co.  of  High  Holbom,  and  Sutton  k  Sons 
of  Reading,  for  produce  grown  with  tbe  aid  of  the  manure  in 
question.  Nor  was  this  all.  A  special  train  of  saloon  carriages 
was  chutered,  and  left  Paddington  heavily  freighted  with  gentle- 
men, including  the  Right  Hon.  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London,  who 
were  intensted  in  the  Aylesbury  process  of  sewerage^disposal,  and 
its  x«sults  as  displayed  in  the  marquee  at  the  works.  A  bountiful 
luncheou  was  also  provided  for  the  invited  guests,  and  these,  to 
the  number  of  about  four  hundred,  sat  down  after  having  critically 
examined  the  A  B  C  process  and  the  splendid  display  of  vege- 
tables placed  in  competition  for  the  prizes.  I  have  no  intention 
of  giving  a  list  of  the  awards,  as  these  would  be  of  limited  interest, 
but  may  briefly  describe  the  character  of  the  Show  and  note  the 
method  by  which  tbe  native  guano  is  obtamed. 

The  A  B  C,  or  precipitating  process  of  treating  the  refuse  matter 
of  towns,  has  by  name  become  £amiliar  to  most  persons ;  but  while 
the  particular  alphabetical  designation  is  well  understood  by  many 
readers  of  this  Journal,  it  is  certainly  not  comprehended  by  all. 
No  doubt  the  familiar  capitals  are  regarded  by  not  a  few  who 
observe  them  in  connection  with  this  subject  as  symbolical  of 
extreme  simplicity,  and  that  the  precipitating  method  tbey  re- 
present is  as  easy  as  A  B  C.  Simple,  indeed,  and  easy  the  process 
ui  by  which  the  eolid  and  coloured  portion  of  town  refuse  is 
collected  and  the  liquid  dispersed  in  a  clear  bright  stream  ;  yet 
the  letters  mean  something  more.  They  are  typical  of  the 
manner  in  which  the  work  is  done,  or  rather  are  the  initials  of 
the  chief  ingredients  employed  in  doing  it— namely,  Alum,  Blood, 
and  Clay.  So  much  for  the  name,  and  now  for  the  process.  Here 
it  is  in  a  nutshell.  The  sewage  as  it  falls  into  the  tank  is  mixed 
with  another  mixture  made  of  proper  proportions  of  clay,  char- 
coal, and  blood,  which  at  once  removes  all  offensiTC  smell ;  and 
then,  when  the  whole  is  a  thick  opaque  mass,  a  solution  of  alum 
is  added,  and  tbe  precipitation  of  tbe  particles  of  solid  matter 
suspended  in  the  water  commences  at  once — the  clay,  &c.,  quickly 
sinks  to  the  bottom,  dragging  all  the  other  impurities  with  it,  leav- 
ing the  water  perfectly  dear.  Anyone  can  test  tbe  process  for 
himself  by  pouring  a  solution  of  alum  in  a  glass  tube  of  muddy 
water,  the  solid  ptftides  will  sink  to  the  bottom  of  the  glass  and 
tbe  water  remain  dear.  At  Aylesbury  there  are  three  tanks  some 
30  feet  square  through  which  the  sewage  passes,  entering  at  one 
end  in  all  iU  blackness,  the  effluent  water  passing  out  at  the 
other  over  a  clumnel  of  white  porcelain  as  clear,  to  use  the  words 
of  a  speaker,  as  a  *'  highland  bum."  Clear  it  certainly  is,  for  in  a 
tank  of  it  fish  appear  healthy  and  happy ;  and  this  water  tasted 
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—for  I  yentured  to  taste  it— well,  jast  a  little  <*  fishy/*  that 
was  all. 

The  matter  precipitated  at  the  bottom  of  the  tanks — the  mnd — 
is  pumped  into  a  stroog  iron  reservoir,  and  is  then  submitted  to 
great  pressure,  the  water  passing  out  perfectly  clear ;  the  solid 
matter,  a  compound  of  sewage  and  clay,  being  compressed  into 
the  form  of  oil  cakes.  These,  which  are  quite  inodorous,  the  clay 
acting  as  a  deodorant,  are  dried,  then  broken,  next  crushed  or 
ground,  and  this,  "  the  native  guano,"  is  ready  for  use  in  farm 
and  garden.  Daring  the  entire  process  there  is  nothing  even  in 
the  slightest  degree  offensive,  in  fact  the  air  around  is  sweet  in 
comparison  with  that  floating  over  the  Thames  sometimes  and 
other  rivers  that  pass  through  towns. 

From  a  sanitary  point  of  view  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  that  any 
method  of  dealing  with  sewage  can  be  found  better  than  this ; 
indeed  this  was  said  in  effect  by  the  Lord  Mayor  after  having 
made  it  his  duty  to  become  acquainted  with  the  different  processes 
of  solving  what  is  admittedly  one  of  the  problems  of  the  age.  He 
suspected  that,  after  all  the  costly  and  elaborate  methods  of 
dealing  with  this  subject,  we  must  fallback  on  the  simplicities  of 
Nature,  and  separate  the  pure  from  that  which  is  impure,  sending 
the  former  into  the  rivers  for  the  nurturing  of  fish,  and  placing 
the  latter  in  the  soil  for  the  production  of  useful  crops.  As 
gardeners  and  cultivators  generally  always  like  io  know  as  far 
as  possible  how  the  fertilisers  are  produced  which  they  are 
invited  to  use,  and  as  the  whole  question  of  sewage-disposal  is  so 
important  to  all,  no  apology  is  needed  for  devoting  a  little  space 
to  the  matter,  rather  than  by  occupying  it  with  a  long  list  of  the 
names  of  the  individuals  who  have  even  had  the  honour  of 
winning  prizes  for  Turnips  and  Carrots.  Most  of  these,  therefore, 
will  be  passed  in  a  brief  reference  to  the  Show. 

Whatever  the  object  of  the  Native  Quano  Company  may  have 
been  in  the  great  provision  they  made  for  filling  their  tents,  it  is 
hoped,  while  they  will  rightly  demand  and  will  ungrudgingly  be 
accorded  justice  where  it  is  due,  they  will  not  expect  nor  receive 
unqualified  praise  where  it  is  not  deserved.  The  system  of  dis- 
posing of  sewage  appears  a  splendid  success  from  a  sanitary  point 
of  view,  but  whether  the  Bxhibition  equally  displayed  the  potency 
of  their  manure  is  another  question.  But  dia  not  the  products 
staged  prove  this  ?  They  neither  proved  it  nor  disproved  it. 
Granted  the  fine  heads  of  corn  with  straw  6  feet  long,  the  bright 
samples  in  sacks,  the  huge  Turnips  and  Mangolds  and  Cabbages 
from  farms,  with  the  splendid  collections  of  vegetables,  the  large 
Onions,  huge  Cauliflowers,  good  Potatoes,  clear  Turnips,  Carrots, 
and  Beet  from  gardens.  Granted  all  this,  we  still  know — all 
gardeners  know — that  equally  good  examples  can  be  and  have 
been  produced  on  some  soils  where  neitner  native  nor  exotic 
guano,  or  indeed  any  other  so-called  artificial  fertilisers,  have 
been  employed.  The  native  guano  may  be  an  excellent  manure. 
.It  no  doubt  contains  good  food  for  plants — in  fact,  must  contain 
it ;  yet  we  still  want  to  know  in  what  proportion  it  is  used  to 
produce  given  results,  and  also  what  other  manurial  matters  the 
soil  contains,  before  the  true  nature  of  the  article  under  notice 
can  be  determined.  Carefully  conducted  trials  are  needed  in 
comparison  with  other  fertilisers  in  different  kinds  of  soils  for 
testing  its  real  worth.  No  doubt  such  trials  have  been  made,  but 
of  these  we  have  no  record,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  this 
manure  will  be  more  largely  tested.  Let  this  be  done  systemati- 
cally. Trials  of  fertilisers  in  private  gardens  are  often  conducted 
in  a  haphazard  manner,  and  in  a  way  that  is  not  fair  to  one  or 
the  other  of  them.  To  test  tke  native  against  imported  guano,  for 
instance,  using  both  in  the  same  quantity — say  at  the  rate  of 
2  ozs.  per  square  yard  or  5  cwt  per  acre— would  be  obviously 
handicapping  the  home-made  article  to  a  serious  extent,  for  it  ia 
about  four  times  less  costly  to  purchase  than  the  other.  More 
than  three  times  the  quantity  of  the  native  fertiliser  should  be 
applied  to  the  same  extent  of  ground  as  the  foreign,  and  to  the 
same  crops ;  then  if  the  returns  should  prove  equal  or  nearly  so^ 
the  former  will  have  proved  its  value  in  a  substantial  manner, 
and  the  demand  for  it  will  compel  the  authorities  of  towns  to 
seriously  consider  the  advisability  of  adopting  the  A  B  C  process 
of  sewage-disposal,  thus  rendering  the  streams  clearer  and  land 
richer,  the  air  sweeter  and  crops  better  ;  for  at  present  the  sewage 
of  many  towns  and  villages  is  worse  than  wasted,  for  too  fre- 
quently it  is  allowed  to  ferment,  and  the  disease  germs  that  are 
then  generated  are  distributed  by  air  and  by  water  into  British 
homes  of  every  class.  If  it  can  be  proved  by  resulu  that,  say, 
SA-tons  of  the  native  substance  will  produce  as  much  food  as  1  ton 
of  the  best  foreign  will,  then  neither  special  trains,  lord  mayors, 
nor  sumptuous  luncheons  will  be  need^  to  bring  the  article  into 
notice. 

Very  little  has  been  said  about  the  Show.  It  must  suffice  to 
say  that  in  the  fifty  cUsses  there  were  400  entries  and  7600 


specimens,  that  Mr.  De  Fraine  staged  the  finest  collection  of 
vegetables  that  has  probably  ever  been  shown  by  a  market 
gardener,  everything  in  season  being  represented,  the  whole 
covering  a  space  of  15  by  9  feet ;  that  the  amateurs'  and  cottagers* 
collections  were  of  wonderful  excellence,  equalling  those  staged 
by  gardeners  at  our  great  shows ;  that  Mr.  Robins,  gardener  to 
E.  D.  Lee,  Esq.,  won  the  chief  prizes  for  collections  of  Potatoes 
with  produce  of  unsurpassable  quality ;  that  Mr.  Policy  secured 
the  first  prize  for  the  best  bushel  of  round  Potatoes  with  Arondi- 
nack,  and  the  best  bushel  of  kidneys  with  Pride  of  the  Valley ; 
that  Messrs.  Bobins,  A.  Blake,  gardener  to  H.  Cazenove,  Esq., 
and  W.  Finlay,  gardener  to  Col.  North,  M.P.,  were  the  suooessfnl 
exhibitors  of  Grapes;  that  Mr.  Blake  won  the  Hon.  W.  F.  B. 
Massey-Mainwaring's  £5  prize  for  twelve  stove  and  greenhouse 

Slants ;  that  Messrs.  Buttons'  cup  for  farm  produce  was  secured 
y  Mr.  Beeson  of  Amersham,  and  Messrs.  Carters'  by  Mr.  Howard 
of  Drayton  Beauchamp;  and  that  the  produce  in  all  the  other 
classes  was  good,  in  most  cases  superior,  and  that  the  Show  alto- 
gether was  a  great  one  and  a  great  success. — J.  W. 


REMEDY  FOB  BLACK  APHIDES  ON  PEACH  TREES. 

The  following  I  have  found  an  effectual  remedy  for  black  fly 
on  Peach  and  Nectarine  trees : — 1  quart  of  tobacco  water  to 
3  gallons  of  warm  water  heated  to  about  120^ ;  syringe  thoroughly 
in  the  evening,  and  syringe  with  clear  soft  water  the  next  morn- 
ing, and  there  will  not  be  many  insects  alive.  If  the  trees  are  * 
ba^ly  affected  syringe  on  three  successive  evenings ;  but  as  pre- 
vention is  better  than  cure,  syringe  once  before  the  flowers  open 
and  again  after  they  have  set,  and  once  again  when  the  shoots  are 
2  or  3  inches  long.  In  this  way  I  have  kept  black  aphides  from 
the  trees  entirely  for  the  season,  but  if  two  or  three  were  seen  1 
used  to  syringe  at  once.  I  am  speaking  of  trees  out  of  doors,  as  I 
was  never  troubled  with  fly  in  the  houses  ;  but  these  remarks  are 
equally  applicable  to  trees  indoors  and  out.  I  have  seen  whole 
walls  of  trees  entirely  destroyed  by  not  attending  to  them  in  time. 
I  had  as  good  a  wall  of  Peaches  as  anyone  could  wish  to  see, 
whilst  our  neighbours'  trees  were  destroyed  with  aphides. — G.  G. 


CARTER'S   NURSERIES,   PERRY    HILL,   SYDENHAM. 

I  HAD  heard  much  of  this  nursery  for  somn  years,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  periodical  display  of  annuals  shown  by  the 
firm,  and  as  some  hours  remained  after  visiting  the  Holbom  seed 
warehouses  referred  to  on  page  294,  I  went  to  London  Bridge, 
whenoe  Forest  Hill  station  was  reached  in  fifteen  minutes,  a  few 
more  minutes'  walk  bringing  me  to  the  nursery.  On  my  arrival  the 
great  speciality  of  the  season — Petunias,  bad  jast  passed  their 
meridian  beauty,  but  enough  remained  to  afford  me  a  rare  treat. 
There  were  ten  thousand  alone  in  pots.  There  were  single  and  double 
sections,  with  plain,  and  laoed,  or  barred  corollas,  with  even  edges, 
or  scolloped  or  fringed,  some  chastely  veined,  and  others  curiously 
spotted.  Some  were  miniatures,  while  others  might  be  readily  mistaken 
for  one  of  Jackman's  Clematis  ;  and  last,  but  the  class  I  liked  best, 
were  the  maculated  and  green-edged  forms,  especially  the  doubles — 
perfect  flaked  rosettes.  iQmost  every  colour  was  represented.  Many 
beautiful  and  distinct  varieties  were  named.  It  would  have  been 
interesting  to  all  who  love  showy  and  beautiful  annuals  to  see  such 
masses  of  flowers  grown  in  6-inch  pots.  Many  were  grown  in  open 
frames,  some  in  pits,  and  a  number  in  low  houses,  but  all  were  fully 
exposed,  sturdy,  and  vigorous,  having  been  removed  under  fflass  for 
perfecting  their  seeds  and  to  keep  them  more  under  control  during 
the  process  of  hybridisation. 

In  the  next  house  we  came  upon  another  present  speciality  of  the 
firm -double  Bouvardias,  pink  and  white,  Alfred  Neuner  and  President 
Garfield.  Bemembering  that  the  former  was  introduced  and  certifi- 
cated so  reoentl]^.  I  was  sarprised  to  find  a  house  100  feet  long  filled 
with  plants,  while  the  pink  variety  is  being  extensively  propagated. 
Wherever  beautiful  waxy-white  or  pink  fiowers  that  will  last  a  long 
time  are  in  request  those  will  be  valuable  additions.  Several  cool 
houses  were  devoted  to  Primulas,  but  for  those  I  was  too  late,  except 
to  note  the  seed-harvesting  process.  One  structure  was  wholly 
occupied  with  the  "blue"  Primula  Holbom  Gem  advertised  last 
spring.  Lar^  space,  too,  is  given  to  Cyclamens ;  and  though  the 
plants  were  in  comparatively  small  pots  the  foliage  was  beautifully 
marbled,  vigorous,  and  fleshy,  showing  numbers  of  flower  buds,  that 
must  make  them  desirable  for  winter  and  spring  decoration.  The 
striped  gisanteum  persicum  and  the  purple  variety  seem  very  robust, 
while  perhaps  the  most  desirable  of  all,  White  Swan,  a  pare  white 
strain,  will  prove  most  attractive  for  special  purposes.  Gloxinias 
were  resting,  but  Tuberous  Begonias  of  tne  Crown  Jewel  stnun  were 
beautiful,  valuable  alike  for  pots  and  bedding. 

Going  out  into  the  grounds  and  leaving  a  number  of  heated  houses 
last,  we  wandered  to  a  colony  of  succulents,  whicii  were  as  curious 
as  they  were  beautiful,  and  which  I  was  hitherto  unaware  were 
patronised  here.  Near  these  were  some  rare  and  hardy  border 
plants,  to  meet  the  fashion  in  this  direetioii.    Here,  too,  was  pointed 


out  the  recentlr  certificated  Black  Champion  Catrant,  railed  at  Ht. 
Dnmiett's,  Dedham,  the  Bttrprise  of  all  who  saw  the  berries.  Nothing 
I  had  Been  hitherto  ware  to  me  more  interenCinff  than  the  iBrge  space 
dsTOled  to  Liliea,  and  I  waa  fortnoate  In  GndioK  maaj,  both  of  the 
JapaDese,  Hartagon,  daTnricQm,  and  lanclfolium  lypee  in  bloom. 
I  Und  anj  time  nam  this  to  tbe  beginning  of  winter  the  best  for 
planting  the  bulbe.  I  hare  some  from  imported  bntbe  obtained  last 
year,  and  planted  in  ornamental  wooden  boiea  about  a  foot  equare, 
and  the  aams  deep,  in  soil  containing  at  least  a  third  of  peat,  and 
I  find  the  blooma  16  inchea  in  diameter,  and  aa  aTemge  of  aiz 
to  the  hnlb.  I  have  letn  larger  blooms  io  tbe  borders  with  Ur. 
Bnrbidge,  Tnnitjr  College  Oardeni,  Dablin.  a  fortnight  ago,  bat  I 
oonaidar  this  latiiractorj,  and  not  alwaja  obtained  the  flrat  year  of 
planting.  I  use  those  boxes  and  Lilies  on  Sunday  for  oburch  decora- 
tion, and  know  of  tew  floral  ornaments  so  conveDient  to  oampare 
with  tham.    Aa  this  nee  ot  Lilies  ia  not  common  the  digression  may 

I  also  noticed  a  large  sqnare  of  Tropsolnm  Empress  ot  India, 
and  I  cannot  remember  ever  seeing  anything  more  brilliant,  while  tbe 
datk-tinted  foliage  showed  the  flower*  to  adTanUge.  While  I  ma»t 
pass  many  things.  I  cannot  pasi  the  new  CaleDdnla  offlciDalis  UeCeoi 
without  commending  it  to  year  readers.  It  is  perfectly  hardy,  Tory 
showy,  with  bright  Hold  orange  pencilling  on  each  floret,  and  pro- 
dncee  seed  freely.  Tbongh  I  have  already  exceeded  the  spaco  yon 
are  likely  to  hare  to  spare,  I  bare  not  eren  yet  a  referenoe  to  single 
Dahlias,  Carnations,  and  their  congeners  of  the  Diantbns  family,  not 
B  word  of  the  beantifnl  tricolor  Cbrysanthemnms,  or  any  of  tha 
Composites,  but  I  mast  stop  to  single  ont  Harpalium  rigidnm,  that 
yon  figured  recently.  There  are  two  further  hooees  yet  to  notice,  and 
that  I  must  dispose  of  in  a  line,  devoted  to  a  young  stock  ot 
Calceolarias,  inolnding  the  new  Cloth  of  Qold,  and  Cinerarias.  We 
next  arrire  at  the  trial  grounds  for  vegetable  and  farm  seeds, 
Tetnming  by  the  Dahlia  and  Rose  grounds,  and  conld  see  through 
the  shadea  ot  erening  that  tbe  Tea  Boeea  were  remarkably  flne  for 
tha  season,  and  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  bad  oommenced  Co  wreath 
thenuelres  a  seoond  time  in  their  glorious  tints,— W.  J.  M.,  CTonnel. 


ANNUAL  CHBYSAHTHEMUMS. 
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remarks  cnnceraiag  the  beantifnl  CbryssntbeniDm  coronariDm, 
ftnd  I  consider  the  plant  tally  deserves  alt  that  yoar  correspondent 
"  Sussex  "  has  said  in  its  favour ;  for  in  addition  to  it«  merits  bb 
a  border  annual  or  for  lifting  in  the  autumn  for  the  couserTAtory, 
it  may  be  growo  with  ttdvatitAtre  for  tbe  conserratory  in  spring. 
I  aowed  a  few  seeds  !a  February  ot  tbe  present  year  in  a  little 
heat,  from  which  I  bad  good  ^\a.-DU  in  full  flower  in  May.  They 
were  much  admired,  and  nothing  could  have  bad  a  more  pleasipg 
eflnct  than  had  theee  plants  mixed  with  tbe  ordinary  gTeBuhonse 
plants  in  Sower  in  the  latter  part  of  spring  and  early  summer. 
In  addition  to  C.  coronarium  I  would  advise  those  who  have  not 
done  so  to  try  some  ot  Messrs,  Carter  &  Co.'s  annual  Cbrysanthe- 
mums  for  tbe  mixed  border,  Some  ot  these,  snch  as  Dannett's 
Qolden,  Dnnneit's  Snow  While,  Lord  Beaconsfleld,  and  some 
othe^^  are  extremely  pretty.  They  will  do  well  in  any  ordinary 
garden  soil,  and  being  ot  rapid  growth  they  soon  makeftn  attractive 
diiplay.— B.  B. 


Tkofxoi.dk  BxnFOsT  Rival.— This  Tropeeolam,  which  I  have 
known  the  past  ten  jeara,  is.  I  consider,  the  best  for  lidding  purpoaea. 
At  present,  when  Pelargoniums  are  quite  without  flowers  owing  to 
recent  heavy  rains,  it  is  one  mass  of  scarlet.  It  is  quite  distinct  from 
any  Tropaolnm  I  know,  and  has  a  good  formed  flower,  intense  scarlet 
in  colour,  with  light  green  foliage.  On  light  soil  it  is  at  all  times 
better  than  any  bedding  Pelargonium  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 
Is  this  the  same  variety  far  wbich  Hr.  Dean  reeeivd  a  first-olasa 
certificate  last  summer?  I  first  saw  it  in  1B72  in  ths  gardens  at 
Healicgton  Hall,  York,  bat  where  it  tame  from  I  am  unable  to 
say.— JOHn  SbOBT. 


ClulK  tb«  ground  of  all  exhaasted  crape.ao  as  to  have  it  in  readia«ai 
tor  digging  and  trenching  as  may  be  tooad  naceasaiy.  When  manure 
ia  teqnired  it  should  be  placed  on  daring  dry  weather,  notliing  being 
■0  pTejudlcial  as  working  ground  during  wet  weather.  Boils  ot  a 
heavy  rstentiTe  nature  should  be  thrown  up  in  ridgea,  so  as  to  expose 
aa  iaigt  a  sorTaoe  as  possible  to  tha  action  of  tha  atmoaphers  daring 


winter.  All  soils  under  high  onltivation,  which  means  manuring 
after  every  crop  and  snrtaca-mnlching  snch  as  reqniro  It,  along  with 
deep  s  tirring,  will  in  the  coarse  ot  a  few  years  have  tbe  soil  very  rich 
and  liable  to  become  close  and  soapy.  Such  most  be  trenched  at 
least  every  third  year,  and  a  good  liming  given  in  the  spring  prior  to 
the  CO  ntemplated  trenching.  In  trenching  care  should  be  taken  not  to 
bring  much  of  the  bad  soil  to  the  surface,  bnt  by  loosening  it  at  tha 
bottom  of  the  trenches  seek  to  increase  the  depth  ot  rooting  and 
percolation  of  water  through  the  soIL  In  the  case  ot  trenching 
manure  mast  be  applied  afterwards,  so  as  to  enrich  the  comparatively 
poor  soil  bronght  up.  It  may  be  applied  any  time  during  the  winter 
in  faTourable  weather,  pointing  in  spring  prior  to  sowing  or  planting. 
Soils  that  do  not  require  trenching  and  have  the  soil  rich  in  de- 
cayed matter,  conseqnently  full  of  hamus,  may  be  given  a  dieaaiug  ot 
lime,  forty  bushels  per  acre  being  aatSi^ent  for  tight  soils,  and  double 
the  quantity  for  heavy  soils,  whilst  those  that  have  not  l>een  dressed 
with  lime  (or  seven  or  mora  years  may  be  given  doable  theqnanti^. 
It  rtiDuld  be  applied  in  dry  weather  either  in  autumn  or  spring. 
Very  light  and  shallow  soils  will  not  l>o  improved  by  turning  them 
and  exposing  to  the  action  of  the  atmosphere  during  winter;  in 
their  case  the  ground  may  be  manured  bo  as  to  admit  of  the  soil 
being  turned  in  spring.  It  a  good  dressing  of  clay  or  mart  conld 
be  pUced  on  during  frosty  weather,  and  after  being  pulverised  by 
frost  or  atmospheric  influence  dug  in,  snch  soils  wiU  be  improved 
immensely. 

rBDIT    HOCHIS. 

Pin».— Plants  on  which  fruit  is  now  showing  will  be  ripe  at  a 
time  when  other  kinds  o(  fruit  are  scarce,  therefore  such  plants 
sbonld  Jra  given  a  good  position,  where  every  advanti^,  both 
natural  and  artificial,  may  be  obtained.  Continue  the  temperature 
and  treatment  as  last  indicated  in  this  calendar,  bnt  should  the 
weather  become  cold  and  doll  a  fall  ot  b"  in  the  temperatore  should 
be  made.  Daring  the  process  ot  flowering  it  is  not  osual  to  wet 
tbe  fruit,  and  shonld  not  be  done  throngb  tbe  winter  months.  The 
lights  of  all  Pine  houses  or  pits  most  now  be  washed.  Plants 
expected  to  show  fruit  early  in  tbe  ensuing  year  shonld  now  be 
rested  for  a  time  after  having  made  growth,  and  as  Qaeen  plonla  do 
not  generally  start  into  fruit  so  readily  as  some  other  varieties  it  is 
advisabls  to  treat  the  plants  very  carefully.  The  temperatore  at  the 
roots  shonld  tall  gradually  to  ^lf,  that  ot  the  bouse  being  kept  at 
66°  by  day  and  GC^  at  night.  Houses  which  are  naturally  moist  from 
being  sank,  and  having  fermenting  beds,  mnst  not  be  sjsinkled,  and 
water  should  only  be  given  when  absolutely  necessary,  which  will 
not  often  be  the  case  with  plants  plnnged  in  fermenting  bed*. 
Ventilate  at  70°,  and  freely  above  that  temperatare,  oloaing  at  70°. 

ChtTTg  Houie. — Dishes  ot  fresh  ripe  fruit  are  not  very  plentifal  In 
late  April,  Hsy,  and  early  June,  hence  Cherries  afford  an  acceptable 
addition.  A  lean-to  house  from  S  to  12  feet  in  width  is  the  most 
suitable,  the  lost  greatest  width  allowing  a  row  ot  trees  in  front  and 
the  atillsatlon  of  the  back  wall  by  a  row  of  trees,  the  front  trees  only 
occupying  a  part  ot  the  root  to  the  extent  of  about  ID  feet  up  the 
rafters.  For  the  front  trees  the  trellis  should  be  alKiat  12  inchea 
from  the  glass.  The  borden  may  be  about  80  inchea  deep,  with 
9  inches  of  rubble  at  the  bottom,  and  drain  to  carry  off  the  super- 
flaous  water ;  6  feet  width  is  ample.  Loam  of  a  calcareous  nature 
is  necessary,  and,  if  deflcient  of  that,  a  tenth  of  old  mortar  cubbish 
shoold  be  incorporated,  with  a  ^th  of  road  scrapings.  In  selecting 
trees  for  planting  under  glass  it  is  advisabls  to  employ  such  aa  iiava 
been  tr^ned  to  walls  for  three  or  four  years,  as  they  oome  mto 
bearing  at  onoe,  and  if  carefolly  lifted  and  planted  as  soon  aa  tha 
leave*  are  falling  they  will  afford  early  bult  the  first  season.  The 
soil  shonld  be  firm,  and  after  planting  a  good  watering  most  be 
given,  mulching  over  the  toota.  Empress  Bngtaie,  Hay  Duke,  and 
Black  Tartarian  are  tbe  best  ot  tbe  dark  Ctasrrics,  and  ot  the  ligbt- 
oolonred  Early  Jaboulay,  Elton,  and  Governor  Wood.  The  bouse 
unless  required  tor  CbrysanUiemunu  and  similar  plants,  which  will 
Deed  mete  protection  from  frost,  with  free  ventHation,  shonld  not 
have  the  lights  placed  on  for  another  month  or  six  weeks.  Irssa  in 
pots  requiring  a  shift  shonld  be  given  pots  8  or  1  inches  larger,  and 
those  requiring  snrtaoe>dieaaing  mnst  be  attended  to  at  once, 
ismoving  ths  mnlohing ;  and  the  soil  near  tlu  side*  ol  the  pot  aa 
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deeply  as  can  be  done  witbodt  unoh  injary  to  the  roots,  emplOTuig 
rich  oompoBt,  to  be  placed  in  firmlj. 

Peaches  and  Neetarines.^-^XJniesB  the  weather  prore  nnnsnally  wet 
the  lights  may  remain  off  the  hottse  to  be  started  early  in  December 
nntil  the  middle  of  next  month,  otherwise  they  should  be  placed  on 
and  the  Tentilators  be  open  to  the  f  ollest  extent  when  the  weather 
is  mild.  The  exposure  of  the  trees  to  atmospheric  influence  after 
the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe  is  of  the  greatest  advantage,  inducing 
a  more  complete  rest  than  when  the  lights  are  kept  on,  the  cleansing 
influence  of  rains  and  the  thorough  moistening  of  the  borders  being 
of  considerable  importance.  Even  in  late  houses  the  exposure  of 
the  trees  is  of  the  greatest  benefit,  but  in  no  case  should  it  be 
practised  until  the  wood  is  thoroughly  ripe.  Trees  in  late  houses  that 
are  not  ripening  the  wood  freely  should  be  assisted  with  fire  heat  by 
day  and  a  free  circulation  of  air  constantly. 

FLOWBB  GARDBir. 

When  the  beds  and  borders  have  been  cleared  of  their  summer 
occupants  they  should  at  once  be  prepared  for  refurnishing.  If  a 
display  is  wanted  in  winter  dwarf  evergreens  are  the  most  suitable, 
whilst  for  spring  flowering  plants  will  aifori  a  more  effective  display. 
The  great  recommendation  of  plants  for  spring  gardening  is  that 
they  require  no  glass  room  or  costly  preparation  to  raise  them,  as  an 
interesting  display  may  be  secured  by  the  expenditure  of  a  few 
pounds  in  bulbs  such  as  Hyacinths,  Nardssus,  Tulips,  Crocus,  Sdllas, 
Snowdrops,  and  Anemones,  with  Primroses,  border  Auriculas,  Daisies, 
Violas,  Wallflowers,  Forget-me-nots,  and,early-bloomisg  hardy  an* 
nuals  such  as  Candytuft,  Limnanthes,  Nemophilas,  and  Silenes. 
For  edgings  or  marginal  lines  Arabis  albida  vaiiegata,  Veronica 
incana.  Golden  Feather  Pyrethrum,  Golden  Thyme,  Stachys  lanata, 
and  Dell's  Crimson  Beet  are  very  effective.  These  and  others  that 
will  suggest  themselves  to  those  intent  on  making  a  display  in  spring 
are  readily  increased  when  onoe  procured.  Before  planting  it  wUl 
be  necessazy  to  manure  the  beds.  Of  shrubs  few  are  more  effective 
than  the  gold,  silver,  and  plain-leaved  Tree  Ivies,  the  Suonymuses 
being  distinct  and  bright  in  variegation.  Oamanthuses  with  their 
Holly-like  foliage  have  a  telling  boldness,  and  the  Aucnbas  are 
equally  noteworthy.  Bkimmia  japonica  well  berried  is  superb,  and 
Vinoa  elegantissima  veiy  graceful.  The  deep  green  dense  foliage  of 
Kahonia  aquifolia,  and  its  masses  of  gold  flowers  in  spring,  with 
the  white  flowers  of  Laurustinus,  the  rose  flowers  of  Brica  camea 
and  Andromeda  floribunda,  are  flue  as  flowering  shrubs.  Crypto* 
meria  elegans  and  var.  nana  with  their  chocolate,  Cupressus  Law* 
soniana  and  vara.,  also  C.  Nutkaensis,  Betinosporas,  Taxus  bacoata 
aurea  and  elegantissima,  Thuia  aurea,  and  Thujopsis  dolabrata,  are  a 
combination  of  gracefulness  and  elegance.  Weeds  on  lawns,  such 
as  Daisies,  Plantains,  Crowfoot,  grow  fast  in  a  wet  autumn,  and  as 
they  are  a  great  dieflgurement  to  a  lawn  they  should  be  extirpated 
at  once,  so  that  their  place  may  be  taken  by  the  natural  grasses. 
The  heavy  rains  have  brought  worms  to  the  surface,  their  casts  are 
also  a  great  disfigurement,  hence  lime  water  should  be  poured  over 
the  lawn,  which  soon  brings  them  to  the  surface,  when  they  may  be 
swept  up  and  destroyed ;  this  being  repeated  a  few  times  after  heavy 
rains  will  grttitlj  diminish  their  numbers  and  save  much  labour  in 
sweeping  and  rolling.  Keep  leaves  cleared  up,  and  roll  walks  and 
grass  frequently.  In  the  borders  of  herbaceous  the  Hichaelmas 
Daisies  (Asters)  are  still  fine,  and  so  are  the  perennial  Sunfiowers, 
Japan  Anemones,  and  Tritomas.  The  stems  of  any  varieties  snffi- 
dently  ripened  ehould  be  at  once  removed  and  the  borders  kept  as 
neat  as  possible. 

FLAHT  HOVBM. 

Bouvardioi.^-TfoT  affording  a  continuous  supply  of  flowers  for  out- 
ting  these  are  unsurpassable ;  but  to  induce  them  to  afford  their  full 
quantity  of  flowers  through  the  winter  months  they  must  be  kept  in 
a  brisk  heat.  Plants  from  cuttings  struck  in  spring  and  placed  in  pits 
or  frames  in  good  soil,  and  in  September  transferred  to  6  or  8*inch 
pots  according  to  their  size,  if  now  transferred  to  a  house  with  a 
temperature  of  €6^  at  night,  with  a  rise  of  6^  to  10«  in  the  day,  will 
soon  be  covered  with  bloom,  and  will  continue  for  many  months,  an 
application  of  liquid  manure  being  given  once  or  twice  a  week.  Th^ 
should  be  plaoed  as  near  the  glass  as  possible. 

Gesnerias  of  the  zebrina  section  must  have  a  light  position,  and  a 


temperature  I  !6f  MP^to  6fi^  at  night,  with  V*  to  10^  more  by  day, 
which  will  mduce  a  sturdy  growth  and  free  disposition  to  flower. 
Supply  any  pjlants  in  small  pots  with  weak  liquid  manure. 

OrvAuif.— lowering  the  temperature  has  brought  such  plants  as 
Aerides,iVai|das,  PhaUsnopses,  Saooolabiums,  and  similar  kinds  into 
a  partial  state  of  rest.  Just  sufficient  water  should  be  given  at  the 
roots  to  kee]^  the  moss  damp,  for  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry  the 
bottom  leaves  are  apt  to  shrivel  and  fall  off.  Premature  growth 
should  be  prevented  by  keeping  the  house  comparatively  cool  and 
dry ;  but  a  little  water  must  be  poured  over  the  paths  on  fine  morn- 
ings. Open  !the  bottom  ventilators,  though  very  little  will  be  re- 
quired except  to  keep  down  the  temperature,  as  a  cool  system  of 
treatment  is  most  desirable  at  this  season.  Plants  that  have  not 
completed  tlieir  growth  must  be  kept  in  a  moist  atmosphere  and 
watered,  th^e  on  blocks  being  examined  and  watered  as  needed. 
Dendrobinmi^  will  now  be  chiefly  at  rest,  and  should  be  kept  oool  and 
dry.  Cattleyas  require  a  long  season  of  rest,  and  should  be  kept 
rather  dry ;  fjnt  the  pseudo-bulbs  must  not  be  allowed  to  shrivel,  very 
little  water  ^leing  needed  to  keep  them  plump.  Lselia  purpurata  not 
having  completed  the  growth  should  be  given  a  fovourable  position 
at  the  warmest  end  of  the  house.  Calanthe  vestita  and  C.  Veitchii 
coming  into ,  ^ower  should  not  be  overwatered,  or  the  buds  are  likely 
to  fall  before  they  expand,  which  is  caused  by  too  much  atmospherio 
moisture  and  insufficient  Ught ;  therefore  ke^  them  fully  exposed  in 
the  driest  part  of  the  house.  Lycaste  Skinneri,  though  a  water-loving 
plant,  requires  less  at  this  season,  but  if  allowed  to  become  too  dry 
the  pseudo-bolbs  shrivel  in  a  few  days ;  and  the  water  must  be  kept 
from  their  base,  or  the  flower  buds  will  decay  when  an  inch  or  so 
long.  Cypripediums  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  as  they  do  not 
need  any  rest. 

Stove  Begonias  of  the  flowering  section  should  be  afforded  all  the 
light  possible,  and  no  more  heat  than  will  enable  them  to  open  their 
flowers  freely.  Afford  weak  liquid  manure  oocasionally.  Basily 
grown  as  these  are,  it  is  surprising  they  are  not  more  generally  seen. 
B.  insignis,  B.  Ingram!,  B.  Saundersiana,  B.  f  nchsioides,  and  B.  semper* 
florens  are  eipecially  useful. 

Bichardiai(Calla)  sethiopioa  should  now  be  plaoed  in  beat  for  early 
flowering.  Plants  that  flowered  early  last  season,  and  were  liberally 
treated  afterwards,  are  now  throwing  up  their  spathes.  In  a  tempera- 
ture of  6(P  to  &5^  they  will  develope  perfectly,  and  in  a  conservatoiy 
be  highly  effective.  By  having  sufficient  plants  started  at  intervals 
flowers  may  be  had  in  bloom  all  the  year  round.  It  is  spoiled  both 
in  leaf  and  spathes  by  being  grown  in  too  much  heat.  The  g«neiml 
stock  ought  to  be  at  once  housed,  and  should  be  kept  gently  growing 
in  a  light  hmise,  a  temperature  of  46^  to  60^  suiting  the  plants. 

Introduce  more  Roman  Hyacinths,  Double  Roman  and  Paper  White 
Narcissus  to  heat.  Place  them  near  the  glass  in  a  temperature  of 
MP  to  66°,  an4  do  not  accelerate  the  flowering  too  rapidly  or  they  will 
be  drawn  weekly.  Lily  of  the  Valley  is  always  aoceptable.  Plant! 
that  were  forced  this  season  and  well  attended  to  with  water  and 
liquid  manure  so  as  to  complete  a  good  growth,  and  been  rested  out- 
doors, will  start  readily  on  being  placed  in  heat,  the  process  being 
accelerated  by  a  bottom  heat  of  90°.  Single  crowns  inserted  in  noh 
soil  a  couple  of  inches  apart  over  a  bed  with  a  temperature  of  90^, 
kept  moist,  and  the  tops  covered  so  as  to  draw  the  spikes  up  to  a  good 
length,  in  which  state  they  are  most  useful,  will  afford  flowers  in 
abundance  for  cutting,  the  crowns  being  selected  with  flower  buds. 


.  t^ 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 


ESCiEsr:arann«ncHft:BviiCBE3ncBBaBaa>-BnracBr-BnLir: 


THE    BTEWARTON  AND   THE   BAB-FEAME   flIVES. 

No.  2. 

Ik  a  fonneir  letter  on  this  sabject  I  tried  to  explain  the  chief 
oharacteristius  of  the  Stewarton  hive  and  notice  its  best  featoree. 
For  supering  purposes  we  hold  that  this  hive  is  unequslled.  The 
principle  of  the  hive  we  highly  commend ;  the  material  (wood)  of 
which  it  is  made  we  as  unhesitatingly  condemn.  Those  who  try 
to  iiUptOTe  1  the  Stewarton  will  doubtless  consider  tiie  questioii 
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whether  three  bleeding  boxes  are  essential  to  the  oompletenees  and 
efficiency  of  this  hive,  and  whether  one  or  two  breeding  boxes  will 
not  answer  as  well  as  three.  If  this  question  be  fairly  and  fully 
considered  I  think  that  three  sections  of  breeding  boxes  will  be 
deemed  quite  unnecessary.  The  three  supers  for  use  over  the  breed- 
ing space  are  unobiectionable,  for  they  afford  ample  space  for  great 
stores  of  honeycomb  and  give  completeness  to  an  admirable  arranp^e- 
ment  for  expansion.  Not  so  much  can  be  said  in  favour  of  having 
three  breedmg  boxes  instead  of  one  or  two.  In  good  seasons  for 
honey,  when  supers  become  well  filled,  we  invariably  find  tiiat  much 
honey  is  stored  in  the  breeding  space  below.  With  three  sections, 
as  in  the  case  of  the  wooden  Stewarton,  the  top  section  can  be  re- 
moved for  mn  honev,  and  the  two  bottom  ones  kept  as  a  stock,  and 
doubtless  this  is  often  done,  though  to  my  mind  there  is  a  better 
and  more  profitable  way  of  management.  Even  ir  it  were  an  advan- 
tage to  winter  the  bees  in  the  two  bottom  boxes  we  have  to  consider 
the  disadvantages  of  a  hive  in  three  parts,  wldch  are  expensive  and 
inconvenient.  I  think  the  principle  of  the  Stewarton  hive  could  be 
well  and  satisfactorilv  earned  into  practice  on  a  straw  hive  pro- 
perly made,  and  sold  at  a  mudi  lower  price  than  the  present 
Stewarton.  Some  advanced  bee-keepers  of  tJie  modem  school  advise 
beginners  to  commence  bee-keeping  with  inexpensive  straw  hives. 
This  is  ^;ood  advice.  I  will  go  a  step  farther  in  the  same  direction, 
and  advise  beginners  to  commence  with  cheap  wooden  boxes  rather 
than  with  expensive  hives.  Some  amateurs  and  moneyed  people  can 
afford  to  go  the  whole  round  of  fashion,  but  working  men  cannot. 
Buying  coetly  hives  is  not  the  shortest  road  to  success.  The  suc- 
cessful men  in  bee-keeping  are  those  who  can  manage  bees  well  in 
any  kind  of  hive,  and  who  also  know  that  complications  in  bee  hives, 
meant  for  the  convenience  of  bee-masters,  are  often  inconvenient 
to  the  bees  themselves. 

In  supering  the  Stewarton  hive  there  is  a  difibrence  of  opinion 
and  practice.  Some  think  that  when  the  first  super  is  nearly  or 
partially  filled  the  better  way  is  to  put  an  additional  super  on  the 
top  of  the  first,  and  when  the  second  one  is  partly  filled  a  third  one 
should  be  put  on  the  top  of  all,  thus  making  the  bees  extend  their 
stores  upward  farther  from  the  breeding  boxes.  Some  able  advo- 
cates and  patrons  of  this  hive  maintain  that  this  is  the  proper  way 
of  supering  the  Stewarton.  On  the  other  hand,  some  enlightened 
apiarians  think  that  the  better  and  more  natural  way  is  to  put  at 
the  proper  time  the  second  super  below  the  first,  and  the  third  one 
below  the  second,  and  thus  prevent  the  bees  travelling  through 
finished  supers  to  work  in  others  above  them.  The  traffic  of  bees 
across  virgin  combs  recently  built  would  destroy  to  a  c«-rtain  extent 
the  beaatiful  bloom  on  them  when  first  finished ;  but  the  difference 
of  opinion  existing  as  to  the  better  way  of  adding  super  to  super 
does  not  detract  horn,  the  excellence  of  the  Stewa^n  principle  of 
supering.  , 

We  have  now  to  notice  the  bar-frame  hive,  which  is  much  better 
known  than  the  Stewarton.  Indeed,  it  is  so  well  known  that  any 
attempt  on  my  part  to  explain  its  structure  and  mode  of  manage- 
ment would  be  unnecessary.  It  is  the  fashionable  hive  at  the 
present  time,  and  has  the  patronage  of  the  bee-keepers'  associations 
of  England,  and  no  expense  is  spared  in  commending  its  virtues 
and  showing  how  it  can  be  manipulated.  Though  I  cannot  endorse 
all  that  is  said  about  its  superiority  and  advantages,  I  will  here 
mention  some  of  its  best  features.  The  main  feature  and  principal 
characteristic  of  the  bar-frame  hive  is  this,  that  its  combs  or  bars 
are  equal  in  size,  moveable,  and  therefore  interchangeable,  and 
being  so  they  can  be  removed  from  one  part  of  the  hive  to  another, 
or  removed  from  the  hive  altogether,  have  their  contents  taken 
from  them  and  restored  to  the  hive  again.  Honey  bars  can  be  taken 
and  brood  bars  left.  For  other  and  various  purpo-es  the  moveable- 
comb  system  has  advantages  which  no  honest  man  will  question* 
The  frames  facilitate  the  use  of  comb  foundations,  and  if  frame 
hives  are  made  large  enough  to  hold  sixteen  bars  supering  may  be 
dispensed  with,  as  the  outside  bars  would  answer  for  honeycomb  or 
sections ;  and  by  having  blind  frames  for  partitions  the  hive  could 
be  contracted  in  winter,  as  is  often  done  now.  Notwithstanding 
all  that  has  been  and  oould  be  said  in  favour  of  the  moveable  comb 
system,  I  have  never  been  able  to  finll  in  love  with  it.  I  get  more 
and  greater  advantages  from  simpler  and  cheaper  hives  that  are 
€ar  more  easily  nunaged.  Besides,  frame  hives  like  the  present 
Stewarton  are  made  of  wood,  which  is,  as  has  often  been  said, 
unsuitable  material  for  bee  hives.  The  ingenuity  of  bee-keepers 
has  been  taxed  to  find  a  method  of  letting  the  moisture  of  bees  out 
of  wooden  hives,  but,  so  fiur  as  I  know,  all  have  hitherto  failed.  The 
quilt  was  tried,  and  other  schemes.  Cavity  walls  are  now  being 
toied.  Some  of  the  American  bee-keepers  declare  that  hives  cracked 
and  opi-n  from  top  to  bottom  winter  bees  better  thian  uncracked 
hives  which  have  no  ventilation  whatever. 

So  far  as  I  know,  those  that  use  and  understand  the  Stewarton 
hive  are  quite  satisfied  with  it,  and  this  is  certainly  a  proof  of  its 


excellence.  It  is  not  a  pretty  hive,  and  its  price,  25# ,  will  and 
does  prevent  its  being  widely  known.  But  if  the  Stewarton 
principle  can  be  grafted  on  the  straw  hive  and  sold  at  a  low  price  its 
usefulness  will  soon  be  known,  and  its  fiune  travel  fast  and  mr.  We 
have  no  hesitation  in  predicting  that  the  Stewarton  hive  made  of 
straw  will  take  the  lead  in  the  supering  apiaries  of  England. 

The  reader  may  now  be  ready  to  ask  why  I,  who  use  common 
straw  hives,  commend  the  Stewarton  principle  mo  highly.  This  is 
a  reasonable  question.  Many  people  keep  bees  for  supenng.  Pure 
honeycomb  is  what  they  want.  If  supering  were  my  only  object 
in  bee-keeping  I  would  adopt  the  Stewarton  principle.  But  I  keep 
bees  for  profit,  and  can  get  as  much  honey  from  a  common  straw 
hive  as  can  be  obtained  from  either  Stewarton  or  bar- frame  hives, 
and  I  can  sell  run  honey  at  about  as  high  a  price  as  honeycomb ; 
and  I  wish  bee-keepers  to  know  and  remember  that  in  supering  the 
bar-frame  and  the  Pettigrew  hive  there  is  a  loss  of  2  lbs.  of  honey 
at  least  in  every  7  lbs.  gathered—that  is,  for  every  7  lbs.  of  honey 
collected  into  a  simple  hive  and  there  stored,  only  5  lbs.  are  gathered 
into  a  supered  hive.  These  facts  go  a  long  way  to  support  the 
principle  of  simplicity  as  against  that  of  complexity  in  hives.  All 
complications,  divisions,  separations  in  hives  are  unnatural  and 
artificial,  and  act  as  hindrances  to  bees  at  work,  whatever  advantage 
they  niay  be  to  the  hive-dealer  and  bee-master.  Another  con- 
sideration with  mo  is  this,  that  a  Stewarton  hive  made  of  wood 
costs  25«.,  and  for  this  sum  I  could  get  seven  or  eight  first-rate 
straw  hives,  which  answer  well  all  the  purposes  I  have  in  keeping 
bees,  and,  moreover,  I  can  afford  to  sell  excellent  stocks  of  bees  at 
a  price  almot  as  low  as  the  cost  of  an  empty  Stewarton.  I  am 
quite  as  satisfied  with  my  straw  hives  as  1  was  forty  years  ago. 
lliey  are  so  cheap,  serviceable,  and  easily  managed  that  I  have  no 
intention  or  wish  to  possess  other  kinds  of  hives. — A.  Pbttiobbw. 


BBITISH  BEE-KEEPERS'  ASSOCIATION. 

The  last  quarterly  meetine  of  the  Committee  and  the  representa- 
tives of  county  bee-keepers'  associations  for  the  present  year  was 
held  at  105,  Jermyn  Street,  on  the  18th  inst.  In  addition  to  the  ordi- 
nary monthly  meeting  of  the  Committee  quarterly  meetings  are  held, 
at  which  representatives  of  the  several  affiliated  county  bee-keepers' 
associations  are  entitled  to  be  present.  There  was  a  good  attendance 
at  this  meeting,  including  l£r,  Thomas  W.  Cowan  (in  the  chair),  Bev. 
E.  Bartrum,  Hon.  and  Rev.  H.  Bligh,  Captain  C.  D.  Campbell,  Kr. 
J.  M.  Hooker,  Bev.  G.  Baynor,  Bev.  F.  T.  Scott,  Mr.  D.  Stewart,  Mr. 
W.  O.  B.  Glennie  (Treasurer),  Bev.  H.  B.  Peel  (Hon.  Sec),  and  the 
following  county  representatives — viz.,  Rev.  N.  Andrews,  Sussex ; 
Bev.  W.  K  Bnrkitt,  Wilts ;  Messrs.  Or.  Allen  and  G.  Garratt,  Kent ; 
J.  P.  Jackson,  Lancashire'  and  Cheshire ;  and  F.  H.  Lemare, 
Surrey. 

The  minutes  of  the  last  meeting  having  been  read,  confirmed,  and 
si^^ned,  it  was  resolved — "  That  certificates  be  prepared  in  aocordanoe 
with  the  copy  submitted  by  the  Secretary,  and  forwarded  to  the 
several  candidates  who  gained  first,  second,  and  third-class  honoum 
in  the  recent  examination  held  at  South  Kensington."  The  Honorary 
Secretary  was  requested  to  communicate  with  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Agricultural  Society,  the  North  of  England  Agricultural 
Society,  and  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society  of  England,  and  to  take 
such  steps  as  he  deems  advisable  for  the  purpose  of  arranging  exhi- 
bitions of  bees,  hives,  honey,  dtc.,  at  Bridgewater,  Liverpool,  and 
York  in  connection  with  the  annual  shows  of  the  above  societies 
during  1883. 

The  Bev.  B.  Bartrum,  Hon.  and  Bev.  H.  Bligh,  and  Mr.  D.  Stewart 
were  appointed  as  the  sub-committee  for  the  management  of  the  honey 
market  m  London. 

The  Bev.  E.  Bartrum  submitted  the  MSS.  of  a  short  chapter  on  the 
best  methods  of  bee  management  with  ^  straw  skepa,*'  and  advocated 
the  importance  of  such  instruction  beins  given  in  the  next  edition  of 
^  Modem  Bee-Keeping."  Mr.  Garratt,  Mr.  Lemare,  Mr.  Jackson,  and 
others  supported  Mr.  Bartrura's  proposal.  It  was  pointed  out  that 
information  in  regard  to  feeding,  supering,  dtc,  with  straw  skeps  was 
already  inserted  in  the  present  edition  of  the  work.  The  Bev.  G. 
Baynor  and  Messrs.  T.  W.  Cowan  and  J.  M.  Hooker  were  unani- 
mously appointed  as  the  sub-committee  for  the  final  revision  of  the 
new  edition  of  this  handbook. 

The  Bev.  W.  E.  Burkitt  brought  forward  several  proposals  relating 
to  the  prices  and  terms  upon  which  hives  and  other  goods  should  be 
exhibited  at  the  annual  show  of  the  British  Bee-Keepers'  Association. 
It  was  resolved  that  such  suggestions  be  taken  into  consideration  at 
the  time  the  prize  lists  for  1888  were  determined  upon. 

At  the  close  of  the  above  meeting  Mr.  G.  P.  Haviland  read  an  in* 
tereeting  paper  on  "  The  Social  Instincts  of  Bees :  Their  Origin  by 
Natural  Selection."  Mr.  Haviland  treated  his  subject  in  a  masterly 
manner,  and  was  heartily  applauded  at  its  close.  There  was  a  large 
attendance  of  members,  including  several  ladies.  The  Bev.  F.  T. 
Scott  presided.  The  Honorary  Secretary  announced  that  Sir  John 
Lubbock  would  have  taken  the  chair  on  this  oooasion,  but  a  prior 
engagementprevented  him  from  doing  BO.        . ,. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

DicluoD  A  ItobiuBon,  12,  Old  Millgate.HaaoheBtei.— Ca(a/«rii«  of 
Fruit  Trtei. 

3.  Cheal  k  Sons,  CrBwley,  BaMKX.~CaliUogue  of  Tna,  Shraii,  and 
Bulb: 

Aaiti  LeroT,  Angen.—Calidogiit  of  Trta.  BkrtAt,  and  PlatiU. 

SOmffiold   Brotherg,    69,  Percy   Street,    Son Cbport.— lilt  of  Etr- 
bacfoui  Planti. 

H,  Merry  weatber,  Southwell.— Cato/w. 

Jobs  Laing  Ji  Co.,  Forest  Hitl.Londo 
Treei,  Shruii,  and  Btgoniat. 
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utlelea  intended  for  insertion  shanld  be  wrj 
the  paper  only.  We  cauBot  reply  to  qneatioi 
and  we  do  not  ondertake  to  return  rejsotad  ci 


ir  jnidan.  iho  bsoaAti 


Franing  Fmlt  Trees  (i 


1  be4{d«  yaa  i 


dnoe  the  finest  flowv 
Ton  bta  better  abort 


BlUB*  Eating  OnbbaKea  (Idrm 


inbject  Is  too  ler^  for  trofttlng 
nat  stale  Blttier  ttae  condition  or 
itlon.    We  aha)]  shortly  pnUlsb 


•K  left  Hoveimi  feet  Lo 


d  freqnmitl}  with  a 
Hid  probably  be  oxf 


It l^tSa^ M  tbe  beat eMrl/ 
fonm,  «ad  only  "l"^  "• 
ng.M.-DnlB»fBdiiiborBb.  iSj^^U^  mte  g^ 

In  place  o(  Keen'a  Seedling  and  otbB  Im-gft-growlag  Infj  sotti.' 

RemciTfiig  Raipberrlei  (B.  B.  Jl,),—Yaa  wUI  do  qolte  right  to  ahoctan 
tbe  «n«e  whlob  jta  ramore,  and  to  plant  ttiem  aa  jon  pnpoH,  odIt  ttie  rowa 
■mat  be  at  tba  leuC  4  taet  apart,  and  aa  the  cum  appoar  to  grow  atnug]}  in 
ymu-  garden  i  feet  diatanoca  between  the  raws  wiJ]  be  praferable.  Yon  rnnat 
remember,  bowvTer,  U  TOO  dig  np  tbe  entln  plantation  jroa  will 

or  aofficleot  of  it  for  fielding  the  aeonaaaTj  inpplr  Of  fmlt  until 
eatabllfihed.  Aa  yout  oanea  only  bear  at  the  top  train  tTiam  ju  ui  vuwjw 
manner  aa  anggoilBd  in  anolher  oolnmn  hi  an  aiticio  on  Baapherry  mlluro. 
A»  yon  "know  lery  little  aboat  tbe  colturaot  the  Kaspberry"  there  will  ba 
other  fmlle  and  otope  00  whioh  yoq  nend  infonoiUon.  and  yoa  will  dnJ  tbe 
inTcatment  of  IaM.  in  onr**  Garden  Uanoal "  sate  and  proQtaJikL 


!afi>rHeBtiiig(A.9. 


oiler  and  nlpe. 


eight  weeks  from  lm>ertlng  tha  ipawn.    Tbe  l 
•t^Boe  for  the  bed  provided  the  myoellnm  haa  peoetnted  ine 
will  baaaaltabletamperatunfor  the  honsa,  and  It  It  la  too  h 
yon  can  redooeltby  f°  without  IniDTlng  the  bed  1  thegnwth< 
wlU  ba  a  little  alower,  that  l>  all. 

Training  Vine*  {A  SraAri.—U  tha  raften  are  oot  more  than  4  feet  apart 
yon  hod  better  tram  one  rod  up  the  oentra  of  each  llKht.  not  under  the  rafters. 
Ton  mar  grow  eiceUent  (rate  for  table  with  the  roda  1  feet  apart,  prorided  tbe 
bearlnglateralsarenatloonomerDU.  It  tha  roof  la  ab«t,  not  eieaedlng  11  or 
1«  feet,  yon  ma)  safely  lake  two  roda  from  ewiii  Vine.  In  hia  large  honss*  at 
doTmfonla  Mr.  Thomton  haa  two  roda  and  npwarda  from  hIa  Vinea.  and  it  la 

to  Oreat  Biltabi.  Poater'a  Saadlh 
planting  with  the  Black  Hambo 
BDOOlaach,  and  II  yon  auceead  in  1 


and  certain  while  Qrape  to 


Sfc^.' 


freely  In  good  aoil, 

PotUos  FlanU  (F.  y.).-~Planta  tnnanUy  aboal 

tolaigar  pots  aa  loon  aa  the  root<  haTe  taken  poaasM 

to  Jut  bold  It  togaUiar  when  the  plant  la  Innated  li 


ft  to  decay.  Tbla  wootd  enconraga  ti»  prodnotloai  of  yonnf  anrfMia  rocM^ 
idtbe  food  thsy  waQldahaarbomUlmpcoxtbahsalUioItbeteeaa.  IfOae* 
ow  haalbhily  and  btoasom  freely  no  uditance  ol  tbe  roots  will  (Banre  good 


whaalbblly  and  btoeaom  freely 
viups  of  fralt.  Aid  molt  In  tucb  a  1 
tbe  form  of  protecting  the  bloaao 


n  wisely  propose  dolag,  y 


Saubi 


Foara  (&  ff.|.— All  tbe  aniwera  to  pnctkal  qosatioiu  that  an  gfna 

L  the  gaidenei  whom  yon  named  baa  nippUad  aoBM  ot  tha  following 
aa  likely  to  answer jroorpnrpoae ;  batwanwat  remind  yon  Uiat  U  yon 
raglf  Id  huge  late  l^n  yoa  will  eidnde  some  ot  the  Mat  and  most 

lontally ;  not,  howeTer.  aa  soon  aa  they  an  ptanteiTiia  tbay  wHl  grow 

re  freely  fan.sbaped.  the  bianchaa"-  ■--  -' "-  ' "  ■* ' 

long  the  aeaims  of  tbe  wall,  and  at 


Daka  at       berg,  B 


Karl*  Beaiolt.  i 


.t,  Bernmotta  b 


le,  two,  or  three  rods,  pn>- 


oren,  and  JoaephiDfl  de 
quite  leige  enough  fo 


lu  deKiihs^  Tbe 
of  themofleiga 
Nonrelle  rulrie, 

I,  Beurr*  d'Aiem- 


be  shitted  tnoi  imaller        

1  ot  tbe  soil  sundently        lavoa 
Jh  hand  and  tbe  pot  la       Vby 


Hildew  an  Tine*  (B,  H,  Botim).— Tonr  Vines  appaar  to  haTo  hi 
■oked  with  DDosDal  Tlralenoy,  and  yoor  district  would  seem  Co  be  paeullai 

'--- ■  -----.  ttietangnatlmt  caoaas  the  ei 

but  «a  osrtahily  think  yon  n 


»»,i»i.i      JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  OOTTABE  BARDENER. 


tlw  TlDM  DDder  slm  it  loit  mbilDtiig  »  mneb 

Ihta  JHT.    At  HMD  Ha  tbe  Imth  of  Ibe  TilKI  tnni  imuw  miwn  ■H 
tiMD  afta  pniDlDg  mib  ud  dam  Ua  Tloeg  u  noommndtd  br  a 


ccvnnoiideDt  onHge  _,. ..^ 

mut  fa*  tbomiiibV  done.  Wuh 
bona,  caUng  tha  mill  with  bot  li 
1  n  I  BiL  bdpg  lOMiponUd  Id  a 


n  ituttd  In  Um  qirlDg  Hint  (ho  tMoni  pliiB  irith 
■  flow  pin  vbtn  Uw  Vim  in  In  lat  uid  >> 
1.  ,I1»u  niDrt  b>  mlcbad  tor  i»\Vt.  Mid  tha : 


i  dam 

i«hlcb  ndjdinT  ba*  bMD  mind  irbn^, 
Unuy pallliJ o(  Umm— ■-     -----  "■-- 

'ta  Uianir(He.ui     .,,      

, — ^JP*'°^  Cm  tMam  pliiB  irith  nlphoT, 

ibtn  Uw  Vim  an  Id  leaf  >Bd  anr  apg^  d 

"--ramtUia 

Dawoom- 

■Kuui^mj  <xi  (lie  VInH,  If  ytm  permit  tba  nvt  to  baoama 
in  doDe  Uili  jtmr,  jon  oumot  datrnr  [t  wfthoDt  iDjorfnc 
tba  Vlaaa,  Dot  nil]  On  mnedln  wa  hsTa  lanaatad  be  aOacM*I  If  tlt>j  be  Dot 
canfollr  a^iUail. 

bOproTiUB  LBiT>iT*DiilaQTcnma(OU£MiD«<r}.— ItliDotimllkaly 
tba  Inn  nqnlne  dnlnlng,  ud  U  u  the  Drat  M«p  ta  take  la  to  put  la  dnlu 
B  or  f  jardi  apart  aDd  18  InJcbea  daap,  vitb  pivper  Ikila  Into  a  malD  dralQ  *bd 
B  clear  ostM  (in  the  vatar.    TbrCfrlaob  pipaa  will  be  •affloinit,  and  tbar  ihould 


thor  ban       aeraii]  vartetls 


enti  J  elTeotlTfr 

to  be  tba  teat  indga;bol  _. „ 

Bol],  with  a  Ubaral  adnlMon  of  maDDn,  lima,  and  wood  aabM  (pitad  onr,  ao 
n  to  aliiKat  oorar  tha  giaia,  caoDot  lalt  to  be  ol  gnat  banaflt.  Betiin  appl^bv 
the  dnaelnc  comb  oil  all  the  atom  jod  cu  with  a  imaU  ahaip-tootlied  rake. 
TbI*  jxw  mn  do  at  aDy  time  when  tha  noimd  la  Hij  -mj  (arlr  In  iprhiit.  and 
lata.wbni  tbev«atbaTli<i<olal,a0»lbluilTeeedaotaniiaratln(lawDmlJitan. 

1..^. .. . J  _,i  -lagi^innii  lightly,  and  jan  nuy  axpeet  a  gieatlr  ImproTed 

.. ..     .. ._._  ... — .__.  _.  .. ij  j^  ^^ 


aitantof  tha  ground  V 
M.—  -u.  u_  —H^j  i-B—  ■n-»tlia  propw  qoantlt;  r*  - 

wOl  be  HDt  toyOD.  II  tb«  lawn  ll  toll  ot  dati>lT  noting  w 

bettw  dig  It  np,  lUUng  and  picking  ont  all  tb*  r"""-  -" - 

llrmiandKiwltailwfanadvited.    Inthlawayr 


had 

andllrm,andKiwlta>l>«f(inadvlaed.    In  thia way Toa : 

better  lawn  than  by  taking  np  the  old  and  l^tng  i..    .    

propoe,  aBi  bowarer  clBaD  the  uaw  tvrf  may  be^  the  roote  of  the  weed 

giODDd  will  gnw,  and  the  new  tul  win  aoon  be  ai  niiilghtly  u  the  < 

ItcmoTlnr  Ever^aena  (S,  Dtnaen). — TbepnaeDt  laanaii 

(or  tnonlantGlg  anrgnm  shmtie.  ud  hw  that  in  oT  a  inltaUa 

dvdda  on  the  poaltloiia  thaj  an  Ut  occopy.and  make  the 
(H  the         ■  -  ---'  


lyoa 


"pwyiirty 
,  a  foot  wld 
md  when  tber  an  apnad  oat  In  tlwm.    Then  tie  op 
a  daap  tnnoh  at  mix  a  dlitanoa  traa  tha  itan  aa ' 

ai nutabla.  Lat  tble  timeh  be  daap  and  wM* ;  nndannhw  I 

oat  the  eoll  ae  tha  work  procccda ;  ramore  alao  any  anil  that  appaan  hwee  bum 
the  anrtan,  and  do  not  atCampt  to  mean  nun  tvond  the  root*  than  trill  adhere 
to  tbam.  Cat  off  any  bmlaed  note,  and  plana  (bo  ahmb  In  Ita  naw  poaWOB 
tba  tama  depth  ai  it  wat  In  tha  oM.  Spnad  tb«  root*  ont  Mnlghi;  pladng 
Mlloa  Ihebotban  layer,  then  othermota  on  tUa,  and  ao  cd,  nntU  thgy  «ia  *U 
csmad.  Now,  and  baton  tba  BOll  la  DIM  In,  glra  a  dmidilng  of  water  to 
•attia  tha  parUdea  round  tha  mota.  lerel  hi  (ha  remaining  loll,  oMim  all  Bnn, 
and  the  work  la  dona.  No  mora  watailDg  imi  ba  nqabvd  oatu  ^rlDg,  and 
am  than  It  la  battar  to  lyifnga  the  foliar  toprareni  eraporatJoD  '^-~  '~ 


naiclawwtlTarDoUl 


it  itUl  wltb  dna  a 


oUlda  ft>r  a  Warm  Boom  (L.  T.  X.)^Tha  book  moat  Ilkaly  to  anlt 
I  (ha  •Onfald-Oiowai'a  Uanoal,*  pnbllahed  bj  Ur.  B.  8.  WllUami,  Upper 
me,  plica  71.  bL.  port  ITOa,  Bt.  ^la  loUowIng  an  (wain  of  tha  idteafieat 
la  nltable  (Or  a  warm  boDie.  bnt  thab  priut  will  probably  eiceed  your 
patlttia,  ranging  fnnn  Bj^  to  SU-  aaoh : — Aarldea  odoratom,  Calantba 
vancBU,  a_Teat«a,70at<I        --     -      -    .     .......     _  .    . 

SwMlum  1 


Cattloa  II 


adopted,  but  tl 


Him**  or  Fmlt*  (fl.  P.).— We  ar 
Lennox.  01  the  otbei  bolta  yon  baie  ■ 
tne-baailBg,  and  good  cnllnary  Apple.    1 


obliged  by  tha  •peohnant  o(  Loid 
It  No,  I  la  Winter  UatoUn,a  haidj, 
o.llaBGoatard,ot  which  than  an 


caU  It  the  Longbilla  Coetard  U  yon  Uke,  aa  w«  da 
atn,  icmemiwr  anything  oaotly  Uka  It.  Tlia  Rlbiton  Pippin  la  nnlta  traa  and 
wall  glowD.  (C.  f,  /ftruy-l.  Marielal  J*  Conr ;  B,  Kyewood.;  j,  Joaephine  de 
Uallnea,  pnmaturdy  ripaaad.  {BtntrMif-i,  Benrr^  Eeaochampa  \  S,  Qlon  Uor- 
eaan ;  B,  Barama  de  liallo ;  4,  Wbta  HdlB  WethlnktlieDuiua  an  aliacbed 
to  the  right  nmnbanibotwhcn'tbaaaaniBent  looae  the  ticketaan  eo  liable  to 
get  dlBplaead  (hat  we  cannot  gnanntce  aoonnuiy  in  thia  nqiact.  Nnmban 
oaght  alwajB  to  ba  flrmly  atlaabed  to  (be  apednwia. 

Kama*  of  Plant*  (.J.  F.  £.).— a  and  D,  Ablea  caphalonloa,  (he  ftnns  a 
■tronger  Tarlety  ^  b.  Abia  iBAiocarpa ;  c,  Abia  *-W^^  (/afulw). — 1,  Nlc<^ 
tlana  glaaca ;  1,  Aetar  argophyllDJi,  the  Muik  Tise  (toe  raply  abore) ;  9,  Uyo- 
ponm  1ietum.an  Autnliaa  shnib  which  tbrlT»  beat  In  a  gnanbonae.  (ir.S.).— 
ahe  plant  Dl  which  yooHiit  a  aprmyii  probably  TbanbergtaHaiTlall,  bat  wlij> 
did  not  yog  aend  Unwca  when  yon  bad  ihem  r  Wa  coold  (ban  bav*  alTen  the 

:uracy.    (O.  P„  J7anlj),— The  eprw  No.  1  aant  laat  waak  we  ha 

I  a>  ftoUlonlr ' — '■■ — '- 


hayahooia         yoBnai 
(bwn  pat-         fcnrn  ti 


Fmnlzator  DalMitlve  (IT.^.).— Yoora^-mad*  fnmlntor  appaan  (o  b« 
good,  and  we  tbluk  if  you  loak  the  rag  or  whatei^  yon  nae  In  a  weak  aolntloa 
-"  laltpetra  and  dry  it  infllcleiitly  for  me,  that  It  wUl  annm  joot  poipaa*.    U 
'  ealtpetn  tha  material  will  not  only  ccmUnne  allgbt,  bnt  will 
"^-  ttiength  anltibla  tor  yotn  pmpoaa  can  ba  aaiUy  dalar- 


Kent  Ooba  an  aeUn  at 
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_._ ajalia,  OdontosloaBnm  Taijllarlam, 

, a  tricolor,  and  Zygopetalnm  Maakayi.     Two  good 

Pllchs-piania  an  Nepenthe*  HoDkarlana  and  H.  RafHealana;  whlla  If  yon 
nqoln  nun  Orchlda  In  yDOt  cool  hooa  yon  mlgbt  add  Flahnw  lageuaita  and 
F.maODlala. 

Cordon  PanclM*  (J.  B.).— Ooidona  wonld  oertalnly  ba  likely  to  giTo  yon 
larger  fmlt  with  1e«  ezpaDdltnn  ol  Uma  and  troobla  than  tnai  In  pota.  Tha 
pinching  of  (be  ahoota.  boworvt,  muat  be  Taiy  peralatant  lor  fomlihing  tha 
trew  with  fnldng  apnn,  and  in  all  protabilllj  yon  woold  Bnd  the  meat  aatla- 
t^ry  rvnlta  1^  not  ad<^>tlng  the  cordon  plan  In  It*  intccrl^,  bnt  plantlnK 
tbs  treea  )  Aat  apart  and  hnltiog  on  the  yonng  wood,  aboDtB  being  nlaotad 
lor  tlwlr  Arm  ADt^jolntad  chanctar,  and  eaonnd  (hlnljr  m  ttia  tnlll* 
niaoe  betwaan  (he  tiae*.  tbaa*  bearing  portion!  being  lemored  when  tha  fruit 
li  gathered,  and  other  growtba  that  will  than  be  plantilDl  aecoiad  In  tbahr 
^aoea.  ^ila  la  tha  plan  adopted  anoccaafnlly  at  Chbwlck,  and  la  the  almpleat 
and  baat  we  know  when  nmal  TaiMle*  hare  (o  b*  grown  In  a  Umllad  apao*. 
In  Tonr  ae*  wa  ahonld  not  think  It  necaiaary  to  Incur  the  expenae  of  ooncretlng 
the  bcrdera,  bat  proiialon  ahonld  be  mad*  lot  carrying  the  wat«r  off  (ha  day, 
abon  which  we  ahonld  make  Btatbma  for  tha  tetael^itednE  IBIncheeof  good 
ioil  on  ■  lays  of  rubble  pmtaoted  with  ton**.  Wa  aboDld  leap  the  raota  near 
tba  Burlaa  by  rich  top-Ji«*«lliga.  not  digging  th*  boadar,  bnt  harlng  It  Omi. 
A  borda  I  tnt  wide  would  be  nOlclaot  tor  a  year  or  two,  and  It  could  b* 
added  to  a>  needed.  Further,  tha  treea  ooold  ba  aaally  Ilftad  anty  two  or  ttina 
naia  It  their  luiarlant  growth  lodicatad  that  tha  mota  wan  peeietntInK  tha 
■ntaoll.  Aaanmlng  tbe  boidan  win  be  well  managad  aa  to  walaclng  wa  AmM 
pc*t*r  them  Inilde,  but  tbla  la  not  a  qoaatlOD  of  moment,  and  the  baea  m*y  ba 
plantad  Inttde  or  ontdda  at  may  be  moat  asTanleut.  Wa  OooU  not  plant 
FaaiAea  and  Feara  altemataiy,  bat  daiota  •  portion  ol  (he  honn  to  eaofa  kind 
et  fmlt  atpantcly.  A  (not  Inm  tha  glan  I*  a  ndtabl*  dtttanca  lor  itratoUDg 
tba  wine,  buttha  treea  will  do  equally  well  it  they  an  1  hat  bum  the  rool  of  a 
light  houia.  and  thli  le  attan  mon  oanrnilant  lor  dnaatng  (be  tree*.  Yon  will 
And  the  wotaaiy  tfetalrt  for  pinching  Intlt  trean  gnwn  on  the  olod  apnr  or 
cordon  ayatcm  In  Df  Bnull'i  work  m  fmlt  tnv,  puMlibed  by  Ucaata.  Loi^wood 


POULTRY  AHD   PIQEOH   OHRQHIOLB. 


THE  DEVON  BREED  OF  CATTLE. 
(^Cbnttnved  fivm  page  377.) 
In  their  original  diBtricIa  Derons  baie  been  lugel?  kept  by  the 
tRDant  fartnen,  dearlf  proving  tbat  tbe;  are  a  good  lent-payiog 
breed  io  tha  cold  hillf  portion*  of  tha  grazing  diatrict*  o(  tbe 
conntf,  where  weightier  animal*  would  hara  hied  badlj  ;  and 
expeneneeproveB  tbat  they  will  flonrish  anywhere  nnder  judiciong 
treatment,  HsTing  purchased  them  of  different  agea  for  feeding 
and  fatting  nnder  corer  for  many  yeara,  we  have  found  them  to 
average  lOi.per  week  incieaied  value  both  in  winter  and  Enmmer, 
which,  under  moderate  feeding — such  aa  61  lbs.  of  Mangolds  per 
day,  with  4  lbs.  of  linieed  cake,  and  sweet  straw  ad  liiitum^ 
yields  a  fair  pioGt  In  tbe  sammer  time  we  always  feed  in  the 
boxes  with  I^ifolinm  &nt,  then  Clovsr  (of  each  aa  mnch  ai  tliey 
will  eat),  witb  4  tt«.  of  Unseed  cake  per  day.  This  plan  of 
Bummer-fattening  answen  partjcniarly  well  with  Devon  oattle  at 
from  two  and  a  bait  to  tbiee  years  of  age,  because  we  can  cut 


doTer  two  or  three  times  instead  of  risking  the  making  of  Glorer 
hay.  In  this  way  the  consnmption  of  an  acre  of  Clorer  will  make 
double  the  amount  of  meat  than  when  converted  into  hay,  with  all 
the  expenses  of  cutting,  making,  ricking,  thatching,  and  risk  of 
damage  through  adyerse  weather.  Oa  farms  where  large  quanti- 
ties of  straw  are  grown,  the  box  manure  arising  from  Clover  and 
cake-fed  animals  is  superior  to  any  arising  in  the  case  of  winter 
fatting  of  the  animals.  We  do  not,  however,  value  this  breed  to 
raise  on  the  system  of  early  maturity  or  for  making  "  baby  beef," 
because  the  Herefords  or  Shorthorns  being  more  *'  growthy  "  would 
surpass  them ;  but  as  calves  for  suckling  in  the  making  of  veal 
they  make  the  highest  quality  of  veal  compared  with  any  other 
variety  of  cattle.  Probably,  however,  the  polled  Angus  or  Aber- 
deen breed  would  equal  them  if  reared  under  the  same  system 
and  for  the  same  purpose,  but  having  never  tried  it  we  cannot 
speak  positively.  Upon  the  abore-named  system  of  box-feeding 
we  have  won  numerous  prizes  with  Devon  cattle  in  contests  with 
Shorthorns  at  the  local  exhibitions. 

In  looking  back  to  a  period  of  some  forty  or  fifty  years  ago  it 
is  thought  by  many,  and  we  agree  with  them,  the  Devons  gene- 
rally were  larger  animals  tiian  we  have  now.  That  they  were 
gay-headed,  upstanding,  useful  stock,  especially  the  dairy  cows, 
no  one  can  deny.  At  the  same  time  it  is  asserted  by  some  ex- 
perienced breeders  who  can  remember  them  that  they  were  defi- 
cient in  those  extra  rich  symmetrical  "  gems*'  which  have  since 
won  our  Hoyal  Agricaltural  prizes,  and  in  that  high  quality, 
perfect  symmetry,  and  depth  of  frame  now  to  be  met  with  in  our. 
best  herds  maintained  for  exhibition  purposes.  It  was  not  un- 
common in  former  days  to  allow  heifers  to  attain,  and  sometimes 
to  exceed,  the  age  of  four  years  before  calving.  Thus  their 
growth  was  unchecked  ;  but  at  present,  partly  from  the  necessity 
of  bringing  them  into  profit  earlier,  and  partly  from  the  difficulty 
sometimes  occurring  m  breeding  from  older  animals,  they  are 
allowed  to  calve  at  three,  sometimes  at  two  and  a  half  years  old. 
In  the  latter  case,  without  great  attention  and  good  feeding,  the 
frame  will  be  smaller  and  the  growth  of  the  horn  checked,  de- 
priving the  animals  of  their  otherwise  grand  and  imposing 
appearance.  It  is,  we  consider,  quite  impossible  for  such  imma- 
ture creatures  to  stand  this  unnatural  drain  upon  the  constitution 
without  damage,  and  probably  if  the  practice  be  continued,  as 
well  as  that  of  breeding  largely  by  the  service  of  very  young 
bulls,  the  general  hardihood  of  the  race  will  become  impair^  and 
their  size  reduced. 

Many  reasons  exist  why  Devon  breeders  are  seldom  exhibitors 
at  Smithfield  or  Birmingham  fat  stock  shows,  for  they  know  it  is 
useless  to  send  any  but  a  perfect  animal  to  either ;  and  having 
such  a  great  demand  for  bulls,  the  best,  and  in  fact  nearly  all  the 
bull  calves,  are  reared  for  that  purpose  instead  of  being  steered 
for  fattening,  and  good  cows  are  mostly  bred  from  up  to  an  age 
when  they  would  be  too  old  to  exhibit.  Besides  this  their  farms 
are  more  adapted  for  breeding  than  for  feeding  purposes,  with 
which  system  exhibiting  at  fat  stock  shows  would  seriously 
interfere. 

We  find  that  there  is  to  be  met  with  in  South  Devon  quite  a 
distinct  variety  called  the  South  Hams  breed,  and  they  have 
probably  at  some  time  been  crossed  with  the  Guernsey.  They  are 
reported  to  be  good  milkers,  possessing  large  frames  and  coarse 
bones ;  but  as  dairy  stock  they  are  preferred  by  tenant  farmers 
to  the  high  and  well-bred  Devon,  as  they  are  very  hardy,  capital 
milkers  both  in  quantity  and  quality,  and  the  off-going  cows 
make  heavy  weights,  especially  when  fed  in  the  rich  and  fertile 
vales  of  South  Devon. 

We  will  again  refer  to  the  period  before  the  Herd  Book  was 
established ;  for  it  is  a  fact  that  until  a  comparatively  recent 
period  the  existence  and  reputation  of  the  Devon  breed  was  chiefly 
sustained  by  tenant  farmen  and  yeomen  who  could  not  afford  to 
give  the  almost  fabulous  prices  which  are  paid  for  Shorthorns. 
Previous  to  the  publication  of  the  Herd  Book  breeders  were 
accustomed  to  speak  of  their  best  animals  by  some  distinguishing 
name,  often  that  of  the  donor  of  a  prize  it  had  won,  a«,  for 
instance,  the  bull  Sillifant  was  so  called  after  Mr.  Sillifant,  who 
firit  gave  the  prize  for  a  yearling  boll  at  Exeter,  or  it  referred  to 
any  accidental  oirenmstance  connected  with  its  career,  thus 
enabling  farmers  of  the  locality  to  indicate  and  recognise  any 
particular  beast  alluded  to.  Strangers,  however,  found  this  more 
difficult ;  therefore  Captain  Davy  of  Rose  Ash  (to  whom  wc  are 
indebted  for  much  information  in  his  essay),  observing  the 
deficiency,  and  thinking  they  deserved  to  have  their  pedigrees 
recorded,  and  that  it  would  greatly  assist  the  public  in  tracing 
out  different  types  and  blood,  compiled  and  published  the  first 
volume  of  the  "  Devon  Herd  Book  "  in  time  for  distribution  at  the 
Boyal  Agricultural  Show  at  Windsor  in  1851.  It  contained  the 
entries  of  132  bulls  and  483  cows,  alphabetically  arranged,  and 


numbered  separately  for  the  purposes  of  distinction  and  reference. 
Among  the  earliest  entries  was  Prize  (108),  calved  about  1819, 
bred  by  Mr.  Quartly,  and  sold  to  Mr.  Cbilde  of  Eta  let ;  Forester 
(46),  also  bred  by  Mr.  Quartly  in  1827,  and  his  great  grandsire, 
bred  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  T.  Davy  of  Rose  Ash  ;  Oxford  (89),  bred 
in  1836  by  the  late  Mr.  Wm.  Davy  of  Flitton,  who  gained  the  first 
prize  at  the  first  Royal  Agricnltaral  Meeting  at  Oxford ;  Cam- 
oridge  (12),  and  Sillifant  also  were  well  remembered.  The  fifth 
volume  of  the  Herd  Book,  which  brought  up  the  number  of  bulls 
to  977,  and  the  females  to  3143,  was  published  in  1869. 

The  traditions  of  Devon  cattle  breeders  take  us  back  to  a  very 
early  period.  For  instance,  the  far-famed  breeder,  Mr.  Quartly, 
who  relinquished  business  in  1836,  had  a  sale,  and  was  sucoeedeid 
by  his  nephew,  Mr.  John  Quartly,  at  Qreat  Charopson,  in  Molland, 
with  whom  he  resided  until  his  death  in  1866,  aged  ninety-two. 
Mr.  John  Quartly  writes,  "  Great  Champson,  the  farm  I  now  rent 
of  Sir  N.  W.  Tbrogmorton,  Bart,  has  been  in  the  occupation  of 
my  forefathers,  my  uncle,  and  myself  for  170  years,  and  the  cattle, 
I  believe,  now  on  the  farm  are  of  the  Same  breed  as  those  at  the 
beginning  of  that  time.  The  late  Prince  Consort  first  established 
a  herd  of  Devons  in  1856  selected  from  those  of  Messrs.  Turner, 
Farthing,  Mogridge,  and  Quartly.  The  prize  lists  of  the  Royal, 
Smithfield,  Birmingham,  and  other  agricultural  societies  testify 
how  judiciously  the  managers  of  that  herd  have  bred  animab 
combining  the  extra  quality  and  symmetry  of  the  North  Devon 
with  the  size  of  the  Somersetshire  Devon.  The  Royal  stock  was 
first  entered  in  the  third  volume  of  the  Herd  Book  in  1859.  The 
Davy  family  have  bred  choice  Devons  for  the  last  150  years ;  they 
know  that  John  Davy,  who  died  at  Rose  Ash  in  1790,  aged 
eighty-four  years,  always  bred  them.  Many  noblemen  and  gentle- 
men have  patronised  the  Devon  breed  of  cattle.  In  Dorsetshire 
Ijord  Portman  selected  a  capital  herd  from  Messrs.  Davy,  Tapp, 
Dee,  Merson,  and  Quartly.  Mr.  J.  A.  Smith  of  Dorohester  had  a 
splendid  herd  of  Devons  when  we  yisited  his  farm  about  thirty 
years  ago ;  also  Mr.  E.  Pope  of  Qreat  Toller,  Dorset,  whose  herd 
numbered  many  prizetakers,  and  other  gentlemen  too  numeroua 
to  mention." 

The  first  recorded  exportation  of  pure-bred  Devons  to  America 
took  place  in  1817.  Mr.  Patterson  of  Maryland,  Mr.  Peters  of 
Atlanta,  Georgia,  tried  Shorthorns  and  Devons,  but  sold  the 
former,  finding  the  latter  better  suited  to  warm  climates.  Mr. 
Wainwright  of  Rhinebeck,  New  York*  was  a  pupil  of  Mr.  Turner 
at  Barton,  near  Sxeter,  and  pnrehased  of  him  some  of  his  prize- 
winning  stock  at  the  Royal  and  other  shows,  and  subsequently 
with  the  offspring  of  these  purohases  gained  high  honours  at  New 
York  shows.  We  have  more  than  once  laid  stress  on  the  marked 
improvement  in  quality,  symmetry  of  the  large-framed  Somerset 
Devons  produced  by  the  use  of  the  neatest  North  Devon  bulls, 
and  this  view  of  the  question  is  borne  out  by  the  late  Mr.  Henry 
Cline  in  his'  **  Observations  on  the  Breeding  and  Form  of 
Domesticated  Animals."  He  says,  **When  the  male  is  much 
larger  than  the  female  the  offspring  is  generally  of  an  imperfect 
form.^  If  th^  female  be  proportlomiUy  larger  than  the  a  ale  the 
offspring  is  6i  an  improved  foroL  The  proper  method  of  im- 
proving the  form  of  animals  consists  in  selecting  a  well-formed 
female  propprttonally  larger  than  the  male.  The  improvement 
depends  on  this  principle,  that  the  power  of  the  female  to  snpply 
her  offspring  ^ith  nourishment  is  m  proportion  to  her  size,  and 
to  the  power  of  nourishing  herself  from  the  excellence  of  her 
constitution."  As  we  have  thus  traced  the  Devon  breed  from  the 
earliest  times  when  their  existence  was  scarcely  known  beyond 
the  then  remote  county  from  which;  they  derive  their  name, 
we  must  notice  the  great  advantage  breeders  of  present  day 
possess  in  having  animals  to  hnei  from  poesessing  such  a  loDg 
pedigree  fordqed  and  maintained  by  a  succession  of  intelligent 
and  persevering  men,  who  are  not  slow  in  availing  themselves  of 
the  advantage,  and  now  appear  on  the  prize  lists  of  Smithfield, 
Blrmingbam,  ^.,  with  splendid  Devon  bullocks— Mr.  Bait,  Mr. 
Kidner,  and  others,  who  do  honour  to  themselves  and  benefit  the 
consumers  of  meat  throughout  the  kingdom. 

WORE  ON  THE  HOME  FARM. 
ffcrt€  Lab(mt',^'We  suppose  the  winter  Beans,  Rye,  Trifolium, 
and  Vetches  have  been  sown  in  good  time ;  but  in  the* event  of  failure 
of  the  plant  oi  Trifolium  it  is  not  too  late  to  sow  again  at  the 
present  time  a  larger  quantity  of  seed  per  acre,  not  less  than  80  lbs., 
upon  a  fresh  piece  of  land,  and  if  on  a  fallow  surface  so  much  the 
better,  because  !the  voung  ^nts  are  not  so  likely  to  be  destroyed  by 
the  slags  as  when  the  seed  is  sown  npon  a  Wheat  stubble,  or  whereon 
these  pests  haVe  been  able  to  maintain  themselves  until  the  prMent 
time.  It  will  now  be  time  to  commence  seeding  the  land  for  wheat 
even  in  the  vale  districts  of  the  kingdom,  for  on  the  hills  or  cold  soils 
in  the  various  counties  we  will  suppose  that  the  Wheat  land  has 
been  for  the  most  seeded  before  this  time.    If,  however,  the  weather 
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is  favourable  for  plonghing  and  drilling,  there  is  no  better  time  than 
dming  the  next  week  or  ten  days  from  this  date.  If  from  unavoid- 
able circnmatanoes  the  seeding  of  Wheat  should  be  delayed  into  the 
month  of  November,  the  home  farmer  shoald  be  prepared  to  do  the 
work  daily,  so  as  not  to  trust  the  weather,  for  it  is  seldom  that  we 
obtain  an  opportunity  to  sow  the  seed  in  good  condition  at  that  time 
unless  the  ploughing,  drilling  the  seed,  and  finishing  the  work  is 
done  simultaneoasly.  This  is  the  only  way  to  be  sare  of  a  season, 
for  it  mnst  be  remembered  that  the  English  climate  in  November  is 
either  wet  or  frostv  in  the  morning,  both  of  which  interferes  very 
much  with  the  work  of  seedingr,  whereas  if  sufficient  horse  power  is 
judiciously  employed  in  finishing  off  the  work  as  fast  as  the  seed  is 
drilled,  if  rain  sets  in  at  any  time  of  the  day,  the  work  done  is  secure 
against  variations  of  the  weather  afterwards.  The  weather  is  now 
too  uncertain  for  undertaking  such  work  as  threshing  com  ricks  in 
the  fields,  therefore  when  the  horses  cannot  be  doing  dav  work  con- 
nected with  the  Whpat  season  the  winter  fallow-ploughing  may  be 
done  at  odd  times.  The  odd  horse  or  mule  will  now  have  plenty  of 
lobbing  work  to  do,  such  as  carting  roots  for  the  cattle  in  their  boxes, 
hurdles  and  hay  for  the  shepherd,  also  hay  roots  and  straw  for  litter 
for  the  cart  horses,  straw  for  littering  the  pig  penp,  dairy-cow  stalls, 
and  cattle  sheds  as  night  lair  for  the  calves  and  yearlings.  We 
know  farms  where  mules  are  kept  to  do  the  odd  work,  and  they 
answer  better  than  horses  for  all  jobbing  work  on  the  farm  all  the 
year  through,  including  hoeing  the  root  and  corn  crops  by  the  use 
of  the  horse  hoe,  it  is  found  that  the  day  is  never  too  long  for 
them  when  well  fed.  They  are  not  subject  to  diseases  like  horses, 
are  very  long-lived,  frequently  outliving  the  home  farmer  himself, 
but  it  is  necessary  to  obtain  an  animal  of  the  largest  kind,  which  are 
oostly,  and  cannot  be  bought  for  less  than  a  cart  horse  of  a  good 
stamp  and  size.  We  hear  a  shipload  is  coming  from  Egypt  of 
860  animals;  they  would  all  find  ready  buyers  if. thousands  were 
brought  to  this  country  of  the  right  sort  and  size. 

Band  Lahour. — ^The  heaping  and  storing  of  many  Carrots  and 
Swedes  will  now  be  going  on,  also  the  cutting  and  carting  of  border 
grass,  seaside  sedge,  river  £edge,  and  rough  coarse  grass  in  the  plan- 
tisttions ;  also  the  collection  of  seaweed  in  the  seacoast  districts.  All 
of  these  materials  are  extremely  useful  in  the  storing  of  roots,  also  in 
saving  straw,  an  article  now  improving  in  value  annually,  especially 
in  the  grazing  districts  and  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  large 
towns.  Nor  is  this  a  matter  of  surprise  when  we  know  that  nearly 
every  tradesman  now  keeps  a  horse  or  horses  connected  with  their 
advertising  vans;  in  fact,  the  use  of  straw  for  feeding  cattle  is 
beginning  to  be  better  understood  either  as  a  substitute  or  in  con- 
nection with  hay  for  horses,  hence  it  will  answer  better  in  the  future 
to  grow  long-strawed  crops  of  corn,  as  well  as  growing  full  crops  by 
generous  and  liberal  manuring.  Labourers  will  now  be  required  in 
the  woodlands  and  hedgerows  for  cutting  and  making  the  hazel  into 
hurdles  and  wattles,  also  the  cutting  and  felling  of  Ash  and  Elm 
timber  will  be  going  on.  The  planting  of  Laroh  and  other  trees  may 
now  be  provid^  for  by  cultivating  and  preparing  the  land,  setting 
the  young  plants ;  and  where  the  plantations  have  arrived  at  a  size 
which  make  them  valuable  for  the  purposes  intended,  such  as  Hop 
polea  and  railway  sleepers,  they  ma^  now  be  out  and  cleared,  and 
the  land  either  brought  into  cultivation  for  other  purposes,  or  other- 
wise, as  we  have  done  on  some  properties  planted  the  land  again 
only  by  grubbing  and  planting  between  the  old  stools  without  re- 
moving them,  as  their  removal  is  attended  with  heavy  expenses  in 
the  absence  of  steam  power.  We  can  point  now  to  plantations  of 
Larch  of  splendid  growth,  for  the  old  stools  soon  decay  without 
injuring  the  growth  of  the  young  plants  of  succession. 

The  water  meadows  will  be  now,  or  shortly,  in  flood,  and  will 
require  the  constant  attention  of  the  drowners.  Low  flat-lying 
meadows  should  now  be  free  of  the  cattle  and  the  trenches  taken 
out  with  care,  and  thus  remain  during  the  winter  months  whether 
'  they  are  to  be  g^razed  or  cut  for  hay  in  the  following  year,  for  the 
herbage  will  be  improved  in  quality  by  preventing  all  stagnant 
water  from  lying  upon  the  surface  of  any  grass  land.  Men  will 
now  be  daily  required  in  making  out  the  water  furrows  upon  the  cold 
soils  after  the  Wheat  is  sown ;  and  it  is  important,  too,  that  the  land 
furrows  between  the  ridges  should  be  struck  out  with  the  double 
mould-board  plough  instead  uf  me  oidinary  plough,  which  throws  up 
the  crumbs  oi  earth  from  t  le  furrow  on  one  side  only.  Men  will  also 
be  carefully  employed  in  steeping  the  ^e  d  Wheat  to  prevent  smut,  &c., 
and  we  know  no  better  material  than  D<  wn's  Farmers'  Friend  for  the 

Eurpose,  as  it  gives  but  little  troubl  ,  a>  d  with  full  directions  for  use 
ut  few  mistakes  can  ba  rnade  by  the  nicst  ignorant  workmen. 

lAve  Stock. — ^The  young  sheep  and  wethers  now  feeding  on  roots 
will  require  cake  in  admixture  with  the  cut  roots.  Some  persons 
object  to  the  cutting  of  common  Turnips,  but  we  prefer  to  do  so 
always,  as  it  is  little  trouble  to  prepare  them  for  the  cutter,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  waste  is  less  than  when  eaten  on  the  land ;  and  this 
toother  with  the  advantage  of  mixing  meal  with  the  roots,  and  the 
animals  having  more  time  to  lie  down,  makes  it  the  most  profitable 
method  of  management  in  open  field  feeding.  In  the  southern  and 
home  counties  where  the  homed  Dorset  and  Somerset  ewes  are  kept 
for  producing  early  Iambs  for  the  metropolitan  market  they  have  com- 
menced lambing  and  are  yeaning  numerous  twins,  and  although  they 
are  very  high  in  price,  yet  they  will  with  high  feeding  and  careful 
shepherding  pay  more  than  any  other  ewes,  either  Downs  or  cross- 
breos,  because  they  can  be  all  sold  off,  both  ewes  and  lambs,  in  first- 


rate  condition  by  Easter.  These  ewes  as  fast  as  they  drop  their 
lambs  should  have  the  best  grass,  such  as  young  Clovers  and  Italian 
Bye  G-rass,  with  a  dry  night  lair  and  some  white  heart  Cabbages  cut 
and  mizea  with  linseed  cake  meal  in  the  troughs.  By  this  stvle  of 
feedmg  the  ewes  will  keep  their  twin  lambs  and  themselves  also  in 
first-rate  condition  until  they  go  with  their  lambs  on  to  root-feeding. 
The  manner  of  feeding  from  that  time  we  will  direct  on  another  occa- 
sion. There  are  many  half-fat  bullocks  forced  on  the  markets  now, 
and  this  is  home  farmer's  opportunity  to  buj[  them  for  finishing  off 
in  the  boxes  ;  this  has  always  been  a  favourite  plan  of  ours,  which 
we  have  found  to  answer  a  good  purpose. 


iLLUOTRATfiD  BRITISH  BALLADS.— Parts  17, 18, 19,  and  20  of  this 
wozk,  now  being  issued  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  Fetter  A  Gkilpin,  contain 
some  well-selected  ballads,  beautifully  illustrated,  and  amongst  them 
the  following  are  noteworthy : — Browning's  "Fied  Piper  of  Hamelin," 
Peacock's  "  Pool  of  the  Diving  Friar,"  Praed's  "  Quince  "  and  "  The 
Bed  Fisherman,"  Ein^sley's  "Bed  King,"  Manson's  '*Bobert  the 
Bruce,"  "  Bobin  Hood,"  and  "  Guv  of  Gisbome,"  with  several  others 
relating  to  Bobin  Hood  ;  Davis's  ^  Sack  of  Baltimore,"  Wordsworth's 
"  Seven  Sisters  "  "  Sir  Andrew  Barton  "  from  the  Percy  "  Beliques," 
and  Hogg's  "  Sir  David  Graeme." 


BAKfTAM  NOTES. 

There  is  evidence  that  the  Bantam  fancy  was  the  earliest  phase 
of  poultry-fancying  in  this  country.  Long  before  poultry  were 
carefully  bxed  up  to  ideal  standards,  and  long  before  open  poultry 
shows  were  dreamt  of,  there  were  private  Bantam  dabs  in  some 
districts,  like  colambarian  clubs  then  and  now-a-days,  where  rival 
fanciers  met|  compared  notes,  and  showed  the  resnlts  of  their 
breeding.  Bantanos,  as  we  have  often  pointed  out,  are  a  suitable 
hobby  for  many  who  could  not  possibly  keep  Geese  and  Turkeys, 
or  Brahmas  and  Dorkings.  Nearly  all  the  objections  which  occu- 
pants of  small  premises  make  to  poultry  in  general  are  pointless 
in  the  case  of  these  pigmies.  They  live  where  no  other  fowls  could 
live,  and  thrive  and  luxuriate  where  others  would  pine.  We  are, 
therefore,  very  glad  to  see  that  the  Bantam  Club  formed  to  breed 
and  improve  them  is  making  some  progress.  Years  ago  an  attempt 
was  made  at  the  Crystal  Palace  to  establish  a  show  of  Bantams 
and  Game  birds  in  the  spring.  One  pretty  show  was  held,  but  it 
was  not  sufiiciently  successful  to  be  repeated.  Since  then  we  have 
never  seen  anything  like  a  prize  list  sufficiently  complete  to  be  any 
real  encouragement  to  Bantam  breeders  till  that  of  the  forthcoming 
Kendal  Show  reached  us  this  week.  The  Bantam  Club  has,  we 
believe,  foF  some  time  subvented  such  shows  as  have  given  a  pro- 
mise to  give  good  classification  to  miniature  fowls.  Now  for 
the  first  time  it  purposes  to  hold  a  special  show  of  Bantams  at 
Eendal  in  connection  with  the  general  poultry  show  there.  The 
classes,  twenty-eight  in  number,  as  follows,  seem  to  us  admirably 
arranged : — 

They  are :  Game  Bantams. — 1,  any  variety  cock  over  one  year ; 
2,  Black-breasted  Bed  cockerel ;  3,  Brown-breasted  Bed  cockerel ; 
4,  Duckwing  cockerel ;  5,  Pile  cockerel ;  6,  any  variety  hen  over 
one  year ;  7,  Black-breasted  Bed  pullet ;  8,  Brown-breasted  Bed 
pullet;  9,  Dackwing  pullet;  10,  PHe- pullet;  11,  selling  class, 
cock  oi  cockerel ;  12,  ^ling  class,  hen  or  pullet.  Bantams  (other 
than  Game). — 13,  Black  or  White  Bose-combed  cock  or  cockerel ; 
14,  Qolden  Sebright  ditto ;  15,  Silver  Sebright  ditto  ;  16,  Japanese 
ditto ;  17,  Cackoo  or  Scotch  Qrey  ditto  ;  18,  Booted  (any  colour) 
ditto ;  19,  any  other  diiatinct  variety  ditto ;  20,  Black  or  White 
Bose-combed,  hen  or  pullet;  21,  Qolden  Sebright  ditto;  22,  Silver 
Sebright  ditto ;  28,  Japanese  (any  colour)  ditto ;  24,  Cuckoo  or 
Sootch  Grey  ditto  ;  25,  Booted  (any  colour)  ditto  ;  26,  any  other 
distinct  variety  ditto  ;  27,  selling  class,  any  variety  cock  or 
cockerel ;  28,  selling  class,  any  variety  hen  or  pullet. 

Such  a  prize  list  as  this  gives  an  opportunity  to  many  who  have 
hitherto  shunned  exhibitions,  especially  the  hazard  of  variety 
classes,  to  learn  the  comparative  worth  of  their  little  birds  and  to 
enter  them  for  a  fair  trial.  It  is  not  uninteresting  to  compare  this 
comprehensive  list  with  the  catalogues  of  .Bantams  given  in  poultry 
books  published  years  ago.  Writing  in  1850  Dixon  enumerates 
Nankins,  Partridge  Bantams,  Gold-laoed  and  Silver-laced  Sebrightf*, 
Black  and  White  Bose-combed,  Feather-legg^,  and  Creepers  or 
Jumpers.  We  fancy  that  he  confused  the  old  Gold  and  Silver- 
spangled  with  Partridge,  as  he  describes  them  "  almost  miniatures 
of  the  Golden  Hambuigh  fowls,  both  Pencilled  add  Spangled." 
We  can  remember  the  former,  now  we  fear  extinct,  as  extiemcly 
pretty  birds.    We  fancy  they  were  much  used  in  the  manufacture 


of  Sebri|;ht8.     We  have  always  believed  Partridge  to  be  nearly 
akia  to  Nankins,  if  not  darker  specimens  of  the  same  breed. 

The  list  given  by  Wingfield  and  Johnson  in  1853  differs  little 
from  Dixon's.  It  includes  the  Nankin  Bantam,  the  Qame  Ban- 
tam, th^  Spangled  Bantam,  the  Sebright  Bantam,  the  Partridge 
ditto,  the  Black  ditto,  the  White  ditto,  Creepers  and  Jumpers. 
It  will  thus  be  seen  that  Game  Bantams,  since  so  popular,  were 
then  newly  produced  and  unknown  three  years  before  to  a  fancier 
of  much  research. 

The  lists,  however,  alike  of  poultry  books  and  poultry  shows, 
are  surpassed  by  a  private  collection  actually  in  existence.  About 
a  year  ago  we  described  the  great  Knighton  establishment,  its 
mnltitudioons  birds,  and  their  wonderful  abodes.  We  have  bad 
the  great  pleasure  of  revisiting  it,  and  took  notes  of  the  distinct 
varieties  of  Bantams  which  it  now  contains. 

They  are :— (Hme— 1,  Black  Bed  ;  2,  Brown  Red  ;  3,  Piles  ; 
4,  Dnckwing  ;  5,  Birchen  Duckwing  ;  6,  White  ;  7,  Wbeaten. 
Other  than  (}ame~8.  Black  Bose-combed  ;  9,  White  ditto ;  10, 
Nankin;  11,  SUver  Sebright;  12,  Golden  ditto;  13,  Cuckoo 
(Rose-combed) ;  14,  Scotch  Grey  ;  16,  White  Japanese  ;  16,  Dark 
ditto ;  17,  Buff  ditto  ;  18,  White  Booted ;  19,  Black  ditto ;  20, 
Red  or  Partridge  Tailless ;  21,  Speckled  ditto  ;  22,  White  Booted 
ditto ;  23,  Red  Booted  ditto  ;  24,  Speckled  Booted  ditto ;  25, 
Black  Frizzled  ;  26,  Brown  ditto  (^singled-combed) ;  27,  ditto 
ditto  (Rose-combed). 

Besides  these  almost  of  Bantam  size  are — 28,  Japanese  Silkies, 
white,  dark-combed ;  29,  Japanese  Silkies,  red-combed ;  30, 
Coloured  Silkies ;  31,  White  Frizzled  ;  32,  Pile  Frizzled,  not  to 
mention  innnmerable  little  birds  of  crossed  breed,  some  of  them 
approaching  to  new  and  distinct  varieties.  Pekins  alone  are 
absent  from  the  exhaustive  list. 

It  will  be  interesting  to  see  what  novelties  this  forthcoming 
Show  brings  forth.  We  have  heard  vague  rumours  of  Polish 
Bantams  in  America  and  Brahma-Bantams  in  England.  Eveir 
strain  of  Bantams  must  have  bad  a  beginning  either  througn 
natural  or  artificial  selection.  We  can  see  no  reason  why  other 
IQiputian  families  should  not  appear.  Every  fancier  who  possesses 
peculiar  Bantams  should  contribute  to  the  success  of  the  Kendal 
Show,  and  yet  after  all  we  doubt  if  such  variety  can  be  there  col- 
lected as  we  have  just  enumerated  as  flourishing  in  the  Knighton 
aviaries.— C. 


POULTRY  NOTES  AT  WOLVERHAMPTON  SHOW. 

The  Oxford  Show,  which  for  many  years  has  taken  a  leading 
position  amongst  the  autumn  chicken  shows,  having  unfortunately 
become  extinct,  the  Wolverhampton  Committee  wisely  decided  to 
alter  their  date  to  that  of  the  old  Oxford  meeting,  and  to  alter  their 
schedule  accordingly.  This  resulted  in  an  entry  of  some  650  pens  in 
fifty-eight  classes,  and  the  result  would  probably  have  been  better, 
but  that  the  date  of  Dorchester  Show  unfortunately  clashed.  This, 
<we  understand,  will  be  avoided  another  year,  and  we  have  every  hope 
that  Wolverhampton  will  in  a  great  measure  fill  the  void  caused  by 
the  extinction  of  Oxford.  The  schedule  opened  with  the  Game 
classes.  The  numbers  here  werepretty  good,  and  the  general 
quality  above  the  average.  Mr.  W.  Foster  won  the  cnj)  with  a 
Black  Red  cockerel,  which  might  well  be  selected  as  a  typical  bird 
except  for  a  slight  defect  of  colour  in  his  under  parts.  The  same 
gentleman  stood  first  with  a  very  good  Black  Bed  pullet.  Mr.  R.  W. 
Warner  and  Mr.  A.  G.  Potter  also  took  first  honours  for  a  Brown 
Red  and  a  Dnckwing  cockerel  respectively,  while  Mr.  Brierly  was 
first  in  the  Brown  "Red  pullet  dass  with  a  very  smart  bird  in  grand 
condition. 

In  Dark  Brahma  cockerels  we  could  not  agree  with  the  awards. 
First  and  cup  went  to  Sir  Henry  Thompson  for,  as  we  think,  the 
Dairy  Show  tut  id-prize  bird.  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  other  bird  (62) 
was  quite  out  of  condition,  and  necessarily  passed  over,  and  the 
winner  showed  signs  of  overwork.  He  is  too  long  in  leg,  and  has 
not  the  true  Brahma  shape.  Second  far  too  long  in  back  and 
lanky  :  third  the  Dairy  Show  second,  not  looking  so  well ;  fourth  a 
grand  body,  but  foul-coloured  on  shoulder,  which  should  have  thrown 
him  out.  We  liked  Mr.  Fryer  Bennet's  very  highly  commended  bird 
best  in  the  class.  He  showed  some  white  on  breast  and  foot,  but  was 
a  grand  Brahma.  The  same  exhibitor's  other  two  birds  hardly  got 
their  due  either  in  a  class  which  though  large  was  by  no  means  a 
good  one.  Pullets  numbered  thirty-six,  and  were  a  much  better 
class.  The  winner  (R.  Holland)  was  large,  shapely,  and  well  feathered, 
colour  and  marking  even  throughout,  but  the  latter  wanting  distinct- 
ness. She  bad  also  an  old  look,  which  should  have  made  us  hesitate 
to  include  h^r  in  the  list.  Second  large  and  fairly  marked,  but  show- 
ing a  rich  chestnut  shade  on  parts  ;  third  held  the  same  position  at 
the  Dairy  Show,  and  might  have  gone  higher  here ;  fourth  (Pritchard), 
and  another  pullet  of  the  same  exhibitoPs,  were  the  best  in  marking 
throughout,  but  much  wanted  shank  and  foot  feather ;  v.h.c.  (Hen- 
shall)  one  of  the  best  in  the  class,  though  rather  dull  in  colour.  Li^ht 
cockerels  were  not  so  numerous  as  the  Dark,  but  better  in  quality. 
The  winner  (G.  H.  Wood)  was,  we  think,  the  bird  we  liked  at  the 


Dairy  Show,  and  improved  since  then  ;  second  (Mrs.  Holmes)  very 
shapely  and  short  in  teg.  but  wants  distinctness  of  stripe  in  hackle  ; 
third  (While)  we  thought  a  mistake,  as  though  shapely  he  much 
wanted  size.  The  Dairy  Show  winner  was  here  only  v.h.c.,  which 
was  less  than  his  due.  In  pullets  the  Dairy  Show  winner  added 
another  to  her  victories  by  taking  the  cup ;  second  facing  to  Mr.  Lucas 
for  a  pullet  whose  hackle  was  beautiful!^  distinct  m  marking ;  third 
(While)  and  fourth  (Mitchell)  were  also  in  the  Islington  list. 

Cochins  were  good  classes,  and  we  were  pleased  to  see  that  in 
many  cases  our  comments  on  the  Dairy  Show  awards  were  justified 
here.  The  cup  Buff  cockerel  there  here  went  down  to  third,  and  Mr. 
Proctor's  seconds  there  deservedly  headed  the  list  in  each  dass. 
Second  for  cockerels  went  to  a  large  even-coloured  bird  shown  by 
Mr.  Stretch,  a  similar  honour  for  pullets  going  to  Mrs.  Davidson  for 
a  broad  shapely  pullet  poor  in  foot  feather.  Partridge  cockerels  were 
only  a  moderate  lot.  The  winner  (Mra.  Turner)  is  promising,  though 
hardly  ready  yet.  The  winning  pullet  was  Mr.  Southern's  beautLfnlly 
marked  bird  which  we  selected  at  Islington.  Mr.  Darby  took  first 
with  a  Black  cockerel  of  exceptional  merit  and  in  splendid  condition. 
The  same  exhibitor's  winning  pullet  was  shapely  but  wanted  gloss. 
In  Whites  Mr.  Chase  took  the  lead ;  his  cockerels  were  hardlv  yet  at 
their  best,  but  his  winning  pullet  was  splendid  in  size  and  shape, 
though  hardly  so  pure  in  colour  as  we  could  wish. 

Dorkings  were  hardly  so  numerous  as  at  Islington.  In  Coloured 
cockerels  first  (Smyth)  was  large  and  good  in  most  points.  His  lobe 
was  white,  but  the  Judge,  perhaps  rightly,  does  not  seem  to  regard 
this  as  a  demerit.  Second  (Garden)  was  dark  and  of  ^ood  size.  Mr. 
Cranston  was  third  in  cockerels  and  fir^t  in  pullets  with  good  birds, 
and  the  same  exhibitor  also  stood  first  in  Silver-Greys,  which  were  a 
good  class. 

Spanish  were  small  classes.  First  in  cockerels  (Brown)  was  the 
Islington  third,  which  we  much  admired  there.  The  first  pullet 
fAldridge)  had  a  large  face,  though  inferior  in  quality  to  second 
(Brown),  doubtless  thrown  out  through  want  of  condition. 

Houdans  were  good  classes,  the  first  cockerel  (Thomas)  and  the 
first  pullet  (Jennings)  being  both  good  all-round  birds,  rlymouth 
Rocks  were  good  classes.  The  winners  were  rather  dark  in  foot  and 
bei^  for  our  taste.  Minorcas  and  Leghorns  were  good  though  not 
numerous  classes,  and  the  same  remark  appliee  to  Polands.  Anda- 
lusians  were  stronger  in  number,  and  Mr.  Boissier  here  repeated  his 
Dairy  Show  victory.  Hamburghs  were  few  though  fairly  good  in 
quality^  and  most  of  the  prizes  went  to  the  usual  winnera.  Kintams 
had  a  liberal  classification,  and  were  well  represented.  The  winning 
Pekin  Ducks  (Kellock)  were  especially  fine  in  size,  shape,  and  colour. 
In  the  variety  poultry  class  Malays  were  first  and  third,  and  Creve 
Cosure  second  and  fourth. 

The  Judges  were  Messrs.  O.  S.  Cresswell,  J.  Dixon,  J.  H.  Smith, 
and  Captain  Heaton. 

OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Canker  In  Pigeons  (T.  W.y.—Yoa  luur<)ly  glre  saffldent  information  to 
enable  na  to  advise  yon.  Try  the  (ollowiug  ramedy  :  Mix  carbolic  acid  one  pa,rt 
with  fflycerina  eight  parte,  fiorape  away  with  a  knife  the  aeccetlon  on  the 
diaeaaed  part*  and  apply  the  aboye  mixture  by  means  of  a  camel>tiair  pencil  to 
the  afBected  parte.  Be  oarefal  not  to  let  the  acid  touch  the  eyes.  If  your  birda 
an  of  a  small  variety  decrease  the  strength  of  the  eolation  one-half  for  applica- 
tion inside  the  month. 

Tamlpe  and  Froat  «7.  0.  2?.).— Ton  have  been  rightly  informed  that 
laige  Tnmips  which  liave  ceased  growing  are  more  liable  to  be  injored  by  frost 
thim  smaller  and  later-sown  examples  that  are  yet  In  active  growth.  Ton  bad 
oonseqaently  better  nse  the  laiger  flrst»  and  not  leave  them  till  the  last  as  yoa 
appear  inclined  to  do. 
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16th.— Fair,  bat  very  dnll  and  cool ;  rain  after  9  r  Jf. 

16th.— Wet  aU  day. 

17th.— Damp  and  drizzly  day,  fine  evening. 

18th.— Dull  hazy  morning,  fog  in  latter  part  of  afternoon  and  in  erenlng. 

19th.— Cloudy  dull  day,  rain  after  4  P.M. 

10th.— Fog  early,  fine  pleasant  momiug,  showery  afternoon. 

Ust.- Wet  all  day  and  all  night. 

A  wet  week.    Temperatore  about  the  average,  bat  5^  below  that  of  the  pre- 
ceding week.— G.  J.  Stmons. 
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S*li  of  Bulla  at  the  K 


RENEWma  AHD  mCBEABING  HiRDY  HERBACEOUS 
PLANTS. 

|T  is  too  commonly  thooght  that  alt  the  care 
neceeaary  for  a  border  of  hardy  herbaceooB 
plants  is  to  plant  them  aad  leave  them  alone. 
Thia  ie  conaidered  by  many  to  be  the  chief 
recoauDendation  of  Qiese  plants,  as  when  once 
planted  tfaey  reqmre  no  labour  in  cnltivation. 
'.t  is  quite  tme  that  by  the  use  of  hardy  plants  a 
;ay  garden  may  be  had  for  ten  months  in  the 
t  a  far  lees  expense  than  where  a  large  number 
ider  planta  are  need  ;  still,  hardy  plants  will  not 
do  veil  without  constant  attention  from  the  owner  or  his  gar- 
dener.   The  work  required  may  be  divided  into  four  parts- 
first,  increasing  and  renewing  the  plants  ;  second,  renewing 
and  dreeeing  the  soil ;  third,  keeping  it  clear  of  needs  ;  foorth, 
tying  up.    The  third  and  fourth  items  will  suggest  themselves 
to  everyone,  and  little  need  be  said  about  then.    The  mode  of 
carrying  oQt  the  second  must  depend  partly  on  tiie  natnre  of 
the  eoil,  partly  on  the  materials  at  disposal ;  but  I  propose 
here  to  make  a  few  general  remarks  on  the  first. 

For  increasing  and  renovating  stock  October  is,  perhaps,  the 
most  important  month  in  the  year.  Perhaps  some  may  say, 
"  I  do  not  want  to  increase  my  stock,  as  I  prefer  large  plants 
to  small,  and  have  already  plants  enough."  Still,  there  are 
very  few  plants  which  will  continne  to  flower  in  their  best 
style  if  left  alone  for  several  years,  and  most  hardy  plants 
require  dividing  or  renewing  every  two  or  three  years  or  they 
degenerate.  This  is  recognised  in  the  case  of  spring  gardvia, 
the  plants  for  which  are  more  generally  cultivated  thau  the 
later- flowering  perennials.  Gardeners  divide  and  replant,  or 
grow  fresh  from  seed,  their  Daisies,  their  Forget-me-nots,  their 
Pansies  and  Anbrietiae,  or  they  do  not  expect  them  to  do  well ; 
and  the  same  onght  to  be  done  with  Phloxes,  MicbaelmaB 
Daisies,  and  similar  plants.  Some  gardeners  recommend  en- 
tirely renewing  and  replanting  a  border  once  in  three  or  four 
years  ;  bnt  I  AJok  this  a  very  bad  plan.  Hardy  plants  in  a 
mixed  border  do  not  all  reach  the  stage  at  which  renewal  is 
desirable  or  necessary  in  the  same  time.  There  will  always  be 
many  plants,  such  as  Lilies  and  Other  bulbs,  which  are  better 
left  alone,  and  a  border  generally  looks  untidy  the  first  year 
after  such  a  renewal.  Sometimes  the  encroachments  of  weedy 
plants,  like  the  Japaneea  Anemones,  may  render  a  clean  sweep 
necessary,  but  it  is  far  better  to  assign  to  such  plants  their 
proper  bonnde  and  to  confine  them  within  these.  I  never  dig 
my  mixed  borders,  and  veotnra  to  say  that  they  never  onght  to 
require  digging.    E^ery  time  a  plant  is  placed  in  the  border 


the  soil  is  dug,  and,  if  necessary,  renewed  rooud  it,  bat  no 
general  digging  is  allowed. 

Some  store  beds,  more  or  lees  aocording  to  the  size  of  the 
garden,  are  necessary,  and  in  these  a  constant  sacceasion  of 
yonng  plants  most  be  kept  to  replace  those  which  are  past  their 
beet.  As  for  the  frequency  with  which  each  plant  is  to  be 
renewed,  it  is  impoesible  to  give  any  general  role.  Not  only 
must  the  habits  of  each  plant  be  studied  and  watched,  but  the 
kind  of  eoil  makes  a  very  great  difference.  Qeuerally  plants 
increase  and  arrive  at  their  best,  and  degenerate  and  wear  ont 
themselves  or  the  soil,  far  quicker  in  a  moist  and  rich  soil  than 
in  a  dry  and  poor  one  ;  and  plants,  which  in  my  garden  cannot 
continue  to  flower  well  for  three  years  if  left  to  grow,  will 
go  on  without  any  deterioTation  in  a  lighter  soil  for  more  than 
twice  that  time. 

Let  us  begin  with  Phloxes.  Those  who  grow  them  as  florist 
flowers  give  special  niee  for  their  cultivation,  which  are,  per- 
haps, too  troublesome  to  follow  for  those  who  only  grow  them 
for  mixed-border  decoration  ;  bnt  we  all  wish  to  have  what  we 
grow  as  fine  as  we  can,  and  Phloxes  maybe  kept  fine  with  very 
little  trouble.  Dntees  spring  cuttings  brought  on  nnder  glaae 
are  grown  the  rooted  side  shoots  taken  off  in  September  make 
the  best  plants ;  but  if  none  of  these  is  to  be  found,  divide 
the  plants  in  October  and  select  a  single  well-rooted  thin 
stalk  with  four  or  five  shoots.  These  may  be  planted  as  close 
SB  convenient  in  a  store  bed  for  a  yew.  Phloxes  are  so  hardy 
that  they  may  be  transplanted  any  time  during  the  winter. 
When  you  have  the  time  dig  up  as  many  old  and  crowded 
plants 'as  yon  have  new  year-old  plants  to  replace.  It  is  better 
not  to  put  them  in  the  same  spot  in  which  a  plant  of  the  same 
kind  has  already  grown,  nnlese  the  soil  is  renewed  ;  bat  do  not 
enrich  it  loo  much  for  Phloxes.  I  nsed  to  think  they  liked 
plenty  of  manure,  but  they  became  so  succulent  and  sappy 
that  the  bark  of  the  stalk  would  split.  A  top-dressing  when 
they  come  into  bud  is  the  beat  way  of  manuring  them.  I  ad- 
vise that  one-third  of  the  Phloxes  in  the  borders  should  he 
annually  renewed.  The  finest  hea^  of  flowers  are  generally 
on  the  two-year-old  plants. 

Aaters  require  the  same  treatment,  except  that  amongst  the 
many  scores  of  varieties  there  are  some  weak  and  slow  growers, 
which  experience  will  discover.  Others  increase  so  fast  that 
if  not  annually  divided  they  over-run  the  border,  and  even 
some  of  the  best  kinds  are  amongst  these  rapid  growers. 
These  do  not  require  any  nnrsery  bed  to  rear  them,  but  may  be 
divided  and  replanted  at  once,  pulling  the  stalks  asunder  in 
October,  and  replanting  one  or  two  stalks  according  to  the 
nnmber  of  shoote  they  bear ;  bnt  by  all  means  let  the  soil  be 
dressed.  Friends  give  me  Asters  which  in  a  year's  time  they 
cannot  reoogniae  from  their  increased  size  and  improved  ap- 
pearance, because  1  give  them  real  cnltivetion,  which  they 
have  never  done.  Few  plants  reapond  to  liberal  treatment 
and  attention  better  than  perennial  Asters. 

The  Monarda  ie  a  plant  which  is  accustomed  to  die  quite  out 
if  left  alone,  and  yet  a  piece  the  aize  of  a  square  foot  is  enough 
to  fill  a  garden  in  a  year  if  properly  treated.  A  small  rooted 
piece  with  three  or  four  shoots  planted  in  rich  new  soil  in 
October  wilt  m^e  a  grand  show  in  the  following  July. 

Spireaaa  are  the  easiest  of  all  plants  to  divide,  as  they  may 
be  out  with  a  spade  Into  weltrooted  clumps  and  never  seem  to 
feel  the  operation ;  but  such  plants  as  the  double  8.  Ulmaria 
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(common  Meadow  Sweet),  if  left  alone,  become  after  two  yeara 
80  hopelessly  clubbed  as  to  prodace  nothing  but  mildewed 
stalks. 

No  plant  after  bein^  divided  and  replanted  is  worse  for  a 
top-dressing  of  leaf  soil.  Upon  some  the  effect  of  it  in  pro- 
moting vigorous  growth  is  surprising.  A  few  years  ago,  when 
the  Japanese  Anemones  were  not  so  common  as  now,  and  I 
wished  to  increase  them,  I  covered  their  crowns  in  autumn 
with  2  or  3  inches  of  leaf  soil  a  year  old.  I  soon  had  them 
to  give  away  by  the  sackful. 

I  have  spoken  of  plants  which  are  the  easiest  to  divide,  and 
which  are  divided  more  to  protect  them  from  overgrowth  than 
to  make  new  stock.  Choice  plants  which  it  is  desired  to  in- 
crease should  generally  be  divided  earlier  in  autumn.  Hie 
worst  time  to  divide  a  choice  plant  is  when  it  is  at  rest,  and 
the  best  time  in  most  cases  is  oef ore  its  leaves  bef;in  to  show 
signs  of  turning.  Anemone  narcissiflora,  Jeffersonia  diphylla, 
and  some  of  the  choicer  Oeraniums,  must  be  cut  with  a  Kmfe ; 
but  if  green  leaves  and  a  piece  of  hard  rootstock  can  be 
given  to  each  division  I  fina  they  will  always  grow  without 
any  recourse  to  flower  pots,  frames,  or  handlights.  Cocoa- 
nut  fibre  and  leaf  soil  mixed  in  the  compost,  shelter  from  sun, 
and  regular  watering,  will  generally  ensure  success.  I  repeat 
that  different  treatment  smts  different  plants,  and  it  must  be 
found  by  experience  what  this  treatment  is. 

Few  things  in  gardening  are  more  important  than  knowing 
how  to  increase  plants.  When  I  get  a  new  plant  I  am  never 
satisfied  till  I  have  found  out  how  I  can  make  two  of  it,  and  I 
have  seldom  failed.  Of  course  there  are  many  biennials  and 
some  perennials  which  are  more  easily  and  conveniently  raised 
from  seed  than  in  any  other  way,  and  nothing  need  be  said 
about  the  propagation  of  plants  oi  this  kind. — C.  W.  DoD. 

SELECT  PEAS. 

In  making  a  few  observationB  on  yarieties  of  Peas  grown  here 
during  the  past  Bummer  I  will  for  simplicity  arrange  tftem  in 
three  classes— early,  medium,  and  late. 

Day's  Early  Sunrise,  William  L,  American  Wonder,  Laxton*8 
Alpha,  Maclean's  Little  Qem,  Dickson*!  First  and  Best,  and 
Sattons'  Emerald  Qem  were  the  early  varieties  selected  for  triaL 
The  last-named  variety  has  not  been  veiy  satisfactoiy  during 
a  four-years  trial.  Alpha,  First  and  Best,  and  Little  Qem  are 
tried  Tarieties ;  the  latter  is  veiy  good  in  flavour  for  an  early 
Pea.  William  I.,  though  perhaps  not  so  early  by  a  day  or  two  as 
some  already  named,  is  superior  in  flavour,  and  such  an  abundant 
cropper  that  it  is  entitled  to  rank  amongst  the  best  of  early  Peas. 
Day's  Early  Sunrise  sown  and  gathered  on  the  same  day  as  Alpha 
grew  5  feet  high,  and  produced  at  least  one-half  more  Peas  dt 
decidedly  superior  flavour  to  that  variety.  American  Wonder 
was  undoubtedly  the  earliest  Pea  grown  here.  It  has  laige  well- 
filled  pods  of  excellent  flaTOur  ;  it  is,  however,  very  dwarf,  and  is 
perhaps  better  adapted  for  pota  While  it  is  difficult  to  say  with 
certainty  what  is  really  the  best,  were  1  confined  to  one  early  Pea 
I  should  choose  Day's  Early  Stmrise. 

Having  a  desire  to  test  which  really  were  the  best,  a  laiger 
number  of  varieties  of  main-crop  Peas  than  usual  were  grown, 
and  in  naming  thrm  I  will  simply  notice  what  I  have  proved  to 
be  good.  G.  F.  Wilson  is  a  well-known  Pea  of  excellent  flavour ; 
Electric  Light,  an  abundant  cropper ;  President  Ghirfield,  equal 
to  the  above  as  a  cropper,  supezior  in  fiavour,  and  likely  to  be- 
come a  favourite  ;  Dr.  Maclean,  one  of  the  best ;  Maclean's  Best 
of  all  is  another  very  good  Pea. 

Telephone  and  Telegraph  were  grown  side  by  side.  The  dif- 
ference between  them  is  not  sufficiently  great  that  they  need  both 
be  grown  in  one  garden.  I  prefer  Telephone — it  is  in  my  opinion 
one  of  the  veiy  hist  if  not  tbe  best  Pea  that  has  ever  been  sent 
out ;  Stratagem  for  quality  and  exhibiting  is  the  best  Pea  I 
know,  but  it  is  not  so  bountiful  a  cropper  as  Telephone.  The 
following  were  also  grown  : —  Laxton  s  Supreme,  Edinburgh 
Beauty,  Dean's  Dwarf  Marrow,  Kinver  Marrow,  and  John  Bull. 

The  late  Peas  were  Yeiteh's  Perfection,  a  good  old  sort,  rather 
subject  to  mildew  here.  Walker's  Perpetual  Bearer  is  a  new  Pea 
of  branching  habit,  a  good  cropper  of  great  merit,  and  likely  to 
be  further  heard  of.  Culveiweirs  Autumn  Qiant  Marrow  was 
raised,  as  the  name  indicates,  by  Mr.  Culverwell,  at  Thorpe 
Perrow,  and  is,  I  believe,  considered  by  him  to  be  the  best  Pea 
he  has  raised.  It  grows  here  to  a  height  of  8  feet,  is  a  heavy 
cropper.  Many  pods  on  our  plants  this  season  had  eleven  and 
twelve  large-sized  peas.    It  is  excellent  in  quality,  but  with  us  it 


requires  longer  time  to  fill  than  any  Pea  I  have  tried ;  it  does  not 
commence  bearing  early.  It  was  said  to  be  a  good  exhibition 
Pea,  but  is  not  likely  to  win  in  the  company  of  Stratagem  or 
Telephone.  Yorkshire  Gem  is  a  good  late  Pea,  and  so  far  has 
proved  free  from  mildew.  Omega  is  another  excellent  Pea,  far 
too  little  grown ;  this  is  one  of  tbe  best  flavoured  Peas  I  know. 
Ne  Plus  Ultra  only  needs  to  be  named,  being  perhaps  the  best  of 
our  late  Peas.  The  Prince  is  tbe  hardiest  and  latest  Pea,  but  is 
not  easily  obtained  true  to  name. 

While  it  is  difficult  to  make  a  selection,  as  Peas  do  well  on 
some  soils  and  not  on  others,  I  would  venture  to  submit  six 
varieties  that  I  feel  sure  would  disappoint  no  one— Day's  Eariy 
Sunrise,  Telephone,  Stratagem,  Omega,  Yeiteh's  Perfection,  and 
Ke  Plus  Ultra.— J.  S.,  JDarlington. 


PLANTING  ROSES  IN  AUTUMN. 

Wb  have  witnessed  many  revolutions  in  the  culture  of  the  Bose. 
We  have,  for  instance,  come  to  almost  discard  the  standard  (by 
this  I  mean  those  who  radly  regard  themselves  as  rosarians)  for 
the  dwarf.  There  will  be  always  a  number  of  persons  who  will 
grow  standard  Boses ;  but  Boee-growers  have  come  to  regard  the 
standard  as  ugly,  expensive,  and  liable  to  be  injured  by  host  to  a 
far  greater  extent  than  the  dwarf.  We  have  come  again  to  regard 
the  Tea  Bose  as  not  nearly  so  delicate  as  we  used  to  think.  We 
have  also  to  a  great  extent  come  to  think  hard  pruning  to  be  the 
proper  way  to  treat  the  Bose,  and  instead  of  trussing  to  obtain 
symmetrical  bushes,  to  cut  down  to  within  a  couple  of  eyes  of 
the  root,  and  to  depend  on  the  strong  shoots  that  are  thrown  up 
instead  of  the  shoots  of  last  year  pruned  back ;  and  even  in  the 
case  of  Teas  we  have  come  to  ^ink  that  is  the  better  plan.  It 
used  to  be  said,  Merely  shorten  the  tips ;  but  personally  I  can 
bear  witness  to  the  fact  that  of  two  beds,  one  of  which  was  treated 
on  the  old  plan  and  the  other  pruned  hard,  that  the  latter  were 
more  satisfactory  tban  the  former  and  gave  a  larger  quantity  of 
bloom  and  for  a  longer  time. 

We  now  come  to  a  matter  which  has,  I  think,  to  be  ventilated, 
and  that  is  whether  the  autumn  is  the  best  time  for  planting 
Roses ;  and  I  am  induced  to  set  the  ball  a-goin^  in  the  hope  that 
some  of  our  experienced,  and  I  may  add  scientific,  growers  wiJI 
take  it  up.    The  question  has  suggested  itself  to  me  for  two  reasons. 
A  discussion  has  been  going  on  in  the  columns  of  a  contemporary, 
originated  by  Mr.  D.  T.  Fish,  as  to  "  Boot-Disturbance  in  Autumn," 
and  tbe  pros  and  cons  have  bem  very  ably  stated  ;  the  one  side 
maintaining  that  there  is  little  root-action  in  autumn,  that  tbe 
ground  is  cold  and  wet  and  does  not  foster  the  growth  of  roots, 
and  that  consequently  it  is  better  not  to  disturb  Boses  then,  and 
that  they  Aould  be  left  alone  ;  the  other  defending  the  practice, 
the  former  I  think  having  decidedly  the  best  of  it    If  this  state- 
ment be  correct  it  must  surely  have  a  great  effect  upon  the  present 
practioe  of  planting  out  Boses  now.    There  seems  to  be  a  good 
deal  of  reason  in  it,  especially  after  such  a  season  as  this,  when 
so  much  rain  has  fallen.    The  ground  is  sodden,  wet,  and  oold 
— (perhaps  our  friend  Mr.  Mawley  would  tell  us  what  the  ground 
temperature  a  foot  below  tbe  surface  is) — and  can  be  hardly  con- 
ducive to  the  formation  of  roots.    How  would  it,  then,  answer  to 
get  your  Boses  in  from  the  nurserymen  as  usual  and  lay  them  in 
uutu  Februaiy,  get  the  beds  all  ready  for  planting,  and  then 
lei^e  them  until  that  time  7    It  would  be  far  easier  to  cover  the 
Boses  and  protect  them  from  injury  by  frost ;  and  let  it  be 
remembered,  too^  that  in  other  plants  a  change  as  great  as  this 
has  been  made.    We  used  to  be  told  to  transplant  Laurels,  Hollies, 
and  all  evergreen  shrubs  and  trees  in  autumn ;  but  now  the  prac- 
tice is  altogether  changed,  and  we  are  told  that  August  is  the  best 
time  for  transplanting  them.    This  is  one  reason  for  my  asking 
the  question.     Another  is,  that  when  I  was  admiring  some  of 
those  boxes  of  lovely  Teas  exhibited  by  Mr.  Prince,  he  said  to  me, 
"  Those  are  from  plants  that  were  only  planted  this  spring,  and 
which  were  in  truth  the  refuse  of  my  sales."    Now  if  this  is  the 
result  of  spring  planting  of  Teas,  why  not  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals  f 
I  can  see  no  reason  why  it  should  not  be  so,  and  I  am  quite  sure 
if  the  practice  proved  to  be  sound  it  would  be  a  great  boon  to 
many  of  us.    It  is  disheartening  to  plant  a  new  bed  and  then 
to  find  that  there  are  gaps  in  it  which  we  are  indined  to  attribute 
to  the  frost,  or  perhaps  to  the  original  badness  of  the  plant,  when 
it  may  have  been  that  the  coldness  and  damp  of  the  ground  had 
checked  all  root-growth  and  made  tbe  plant  more  liable  to  injury. 

I  perhaps  need  hardly  add  that  1  do  not  write  as  a  botanist. 
My  vegetable  physiology  may  be  all  wrong ;  but  I  am  by  no  means 
discouraged  by  thip,  for  I  have  ever  found  that  on  most  scientific 
subjects  there  are  two  sides.  We  get  the  most  elaborate  and  con- 
vineing  arguments  in  the  high  ew  oathedrd  s^le,  and  we  are  in 
our  ignorance  inclined  to  say  this  must  surely  be  right ;  but,  lo ! 
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"  bis  neighboiir  oometh  and  searcheth  him  out"  We  get  the  most 
coDYincing  argaments  that  A  was  all  wrong,  and  that  when  B  pro- 
pounds the  very  opposite  he  equally  avers  that  he  only  is  right. 
One  man  says  Natore  is  immoTeahle  in  her  laws,  and  that  all  we 
have  to  do  is  to  ohserve  and  give  heed  to  them,  as  there  can  be  no 
exceptions.  Then  comes  ont  another  who  says  that  ihere  is  no  law 
of  physics,  not  even  the  law  of  gravitation,  without  great  and  grow- 
ing exceptions,  '*and  that,  therefore,  the  boasted  accuracy  and 
permanency  of  so-called  physical  laws  and  theories  is  nnfonnded.*' 
-^Dr,  Andrew  Clarke.)  To  me,  therefore,  experience  would  be 
much  more  satisfactory  than  theoir,  and  one  such  fact  as  that  I 
have  recorded  in  Mr.  Princess  experience  is  worth  a  bushel  basket 
of  theory.  But  let  all  have  their  say,  and  I  am  vezy  much 
mistaken  if  most  valuable  matter  may  not  be  obtained  on  a 
subject  which  I  cannot  but  think  is  of  considerable  importance.— 
D.,  Deal. 

ALNWICK  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

I HATB  sent  yon  a  bunch  of  Alnwick  Seedling  Gmpes,  together 
with  a  small  piece  of  Gros  Haroc  and  Alicante,  grown  in  the 
■ame  house  under  the  same  conditions.  My  experience,  which  is 
limited  to  one  Vine  of  the  first-named  variety,  is  so  very  opposite 
to  that  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  19tii  ult  that  I  will  briefly 
state  what  I  have  to  note. 

This  Vine  of  Alnwick  Seedling  was  planted  in  Maroh,  1880.  I 
did  not  attempt  to  fruit  it  the  first  season,  but  expected  to  have 
a  few  good  bunches  the  second  year.  Hearing  of  its  shy-setting 
character  I  attempted  to  fertilise  it,  but  failed.  The  house  is  a 
span,  running  north  and  south  ;  it  is  50  feet  long,  20  feet  wide, 
with  one  row  of  4-inch  piping  all  round.  This  spring,  thinking 
an  additional  rod  would  help  the  Vine,  I  let  a  young  cane  extend 
16  feet.  To-day  I  measured  it,  and  find  it  2  inches  in  ciroum- 
feience^a  very  good  serviceable  rod.  The  Vine  showed  bunches 
well  at  every  lateral ;  I  pinched  all  off  but  ten,  and  when  they 
should  have  been  in  flower  I  tried  fertilising  with  pollen  from 
Lady  Downe*s  and  Black  Prince,  but  failed ;  nor  do  I  see  how 
the  pollen  is  to  reach  the  pistil,  owing  to  a  mass  of  jelly-like 
substance  which  covers  it  I  also  left  some  banches  of  the  second 
crop,  which  were  freely  produced,  but  these  did  not  set,  as  I  had 
no  pollen  from  another  variety  to  apply ;  but  I  noticed  very 
particularly  there  was  the  same  fault  as  I  note  above.  I  was  so 
disappointed  that  I  cut  the  second  crop  as  soon  as  they  were  past 
setting.  I  left  some  of  the  first  crop — half  a  dozen  bunches,  the 
same  as  I  send  you,  just  to  see  what  they  would  come  to.  You 
will  note  by  the  pieces  of  the  two  other  varieties  that  the  house 
will  grow  Grapes.  Lady  Downers  in  this  house  does  not  do  at  all 
well,  taking  the  Alicante  as  a  standard. 

My  opinion  of  the  Alnwick  Seedling  is  that  it  requires  more 
heat ;  still,  as  I  did  not  use  the  Alicante  pollen  I  should  very  much 
like  to  hear  what  other  correspondents  may  say  on  this  point. 
1  have  selected  a  position  in  the  Muscat  house  for  this  Vine,  but 
as  this  has  now  two  large  rods  I  feel  reluctant  to  move  it.  Believing 
tiiere  was  a  deficiency  of  lime  in  the  soil  I  specially  selected  ttiis  as 
a  test  plant  with  Alicante  ;  the  latter  benefited  very  much  by  a 
heavy  application  of  lime,  but  none  was  given  to  the  Gros  Maroc. 
I  have  seen  one  Vine  of  the  Alnwick  Seedling  in  this  neighbour- 
hood, and  this  was  very  little  better  than  my  own.  The  foliage 
of  this  is  very  beautiful  now.— Stephkm  Gastlb,  Weet  Lynn^ 
Norfolk. 

J  The  bunch  of  Alnwick  Seedling  is  a  very  good  one,  but  only 
I  a  dosen  berries  attained  their  fnU  size,  some  two  hundred 
others  resembling  Black  Currants.  In  this  Grape,  like  the  Morocco 
and  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  stigma  has  a  tendency  to  exude 
a  globule  of  liquid,  which  so  effectually  protects  its  tissue  from 
tiie  influence  of  the  pollen  that  the  ovary  is  not  fertilised.  This 
liquid  exudation  must  be  dissipated  by  agitating  the  Vine,  or 
gently  drawing  the  hand  down  the  bunches,  before  poUen  can 
effectually  come  in  contact  with  the  stigma.  The  exudation 
referred  to  is  usually  greatest  in  a  low  temperature,  and  we 
question  if  sufficient  provision  has  been  made  for  affording  the 
requisite  temperature  for  either  this  Grape  or  Lady  Downe*s  with- 
out overheating  the  pipes.  The  AUcantes  are  very  good  in  appear- 
ance, but  would  have  been  better  in  quality  with  more  heat ;  and 
tiie  berries  of  Gros  Maroc  are  very  fine,  bnt  not  well  coloured, 
nor  so  good  in  quality  as  we  have  frequently  tasted  this  Grape. 
Lime  would  probably  benefit  this  Vme,  and  more  heat  improve 
them  all.  We  do  not  consider  one  row  of  pipes  siuficient  in  snoh 
a  house  for  growing  late  Grapes.] 


beauty;  its  lovely  blue  flowers  have  a  flne  effect.  Centrocarpns 
gracilis,  with  bright  orange  ray  florets  and  a  black  centre,  is  one  of 
uie  finest  of  our  late-flowering  plants.  Jasminnm  nudiflorum  near  a 
wall  is  beginning  to  unfold  its  yellow  blossoms,  and  will  afford  us 
a  display  through  the  winter.  Erinus  alpinus,  a  lovely  ed^g  plant, 
IS  still  in  full  b«kutv,  and  likely  to  be  for  a  length  of  time  mvaluable 
for  rockeries  and  edeing.  I  prefer  the  rose-coloured  to  the  white 
variety,  but  they  are  both  beautiful.  Helianthus  diffusus  and  H.  mul- 
tiflorns  are  doing  good  service.  Delphinium  cashmerianum  is  a  useful 
autumn  flower  from  seeds  sown  in  early  spring,  grown  on  in  poto, 
and  planted  out  in  summer.  Yarietiea  of  D.  consolida  of  many 
oolours  are  now  very  beautiful.  Salvia  patens  is  making  a  flne  dis- 
play. Then  the  charming  Aster  elegans,  A.  Tradeeoanti,  A.  dumosus, 
A.  trifolius,  and  hosts  of  others,  are  charming.  Erysimum  pnlohel- 
lum  is  commencing  to  flower ;  its  prettv  sulphur-coloured  blooms  are 
very  pleasing.  Aubrietia  deltoidea  will  be  in  full  bloom  in  a  week  or 
two,  and  will  continue  through  the  winter.  The  two  varieties  of 
Bosa  Lawrenc'ana,  used  as  an  edging,  are  giving  us  a  flne  display 
of  their  lovely  flowers ;  they  deserve  extensive  cultivation.  Another 
old  favourite  that  I  cannot  dispense  with  is  Bosa  semperflorens, 
always  weloome.  Primula  ftirinosa  seems  to  have  made  a  mistake ; 
it  is  flowering  now.  and  is  very  beautiful.  I  use  it  as  an  edging  plant 
in  the  spring  garden.  The  double  sulphur-coloured  Primroses  are 
coming  into  bloom.  The  Alpine  Auriculas  are  also  throwing  up  their 
trusses,  and  some  have  already  opened  their  flowers. — ^Nobth  Yo&k. 


Flowbrs  lis  Axrtxnss. — ^Now  that  autumn  has  oome,  and  with  it 
the  various-tinted  leaves,  we  still  have  a  few  of  the  old-ftwhioned 
favourites  in  our  borders  to  cheer  us.    Anchusa  italica  is  still  in  full 


THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  H'S  INMATES. 

POPULAR  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

In  the  enumeration  of  species  and  varieties  suitable  for  cultiva- 
tion in  small  greenhouses  I  hare  endeavoured  to  include  only 
those  which  may  be  truly  termed  popular.  Large  numbers  of 
plante  suiteble  for  greenhouses  are  in  cultivation,  and  it  would  be 
an  easy  task  to  flU  a  volume  with  their  names  and  the  cultural 
requiremente  of  each  ;  but  it  is  not  so  easy  to  write  a  short 
treatise  such  as  this  is,  for  it  is  difficult  to  decide  which  should 
be  omitted  and  which  included  :  but  the  following  selection  in- 
cludes most  of  the  plante  suiteble  for  an  amateur  cultivator.  At 
the  same  time  there  are  many  others  to  choose  from,  .although 
their  claims  have  been  set  aside  for  the  present. 

ABUTILONS. 

These  are  showy  easily  grown  plante.  They  may  be  raised 
either  from  cuttings  or  seeds.  Cuttings  strike  readily  at  any 
season  of  the  year  when  there  is  beat  enough  to  keep  the  plants 
growing,  and  seeds  should  be  sown  in  spring.  Possibly  the  best 
time  to  insert  cuttings  is  about  the  month  of  August.  If  this  is 
done  the  cuttings  will  root  and  be  esteblished  before  winter 
comes,  and  the  plante  will  be  ready  for  potting  in  spring,  when 
they  will  commence  growing,  and  flower  as  long  as  growth  is 
mainteincd.  Varieties  do  not  come  true  from  seed,  but  new  kinds 
are  raised  in  that  way. 

Abutilons  grow  very  freely,  and  are  by  no  means  particular  as 
regards  soil.  Ordinary  loam  with  a  little  decayed  manure  and  a 
sprinkling  of  sand  suite  them  admirably.  They  may  be  grown  as 
Climbers  or  into  larg^  plante  by  shifting  on  and  pinching  and 
staking  as  may  be  needed.  After  the  pote  are  full  of  roote  liquid 
manure  benefite  them  greatly.  An  occasional  syringing  is  neces- 
sary to  prevent  small  white  aphides  attacking  them.  Scale  is 
also  liable  to  be  troublesome,  but  is  easilj  disposed  of  if  attecked 
directly  it  appears.  The  following  varieties  are  good  :  White, 
Boule  de  Neige;  TeUow,  Boule  d*Or;  Red,  Darwinil  elegans; 
Boee,  Bosseflora ;  yariegated,  nivcum  marmoratum  and  vexillarium. 
llie  last-named  is  very  beautiful  in  the  form  of  weeping  stendards, 
which  are  obteined  by  grafting  on  stocks  of  the  tall-growing 
varieties. 

AOAGIAS. 

Acacias  are  very  easily  grown  greenhouse  plante.  Soil  com- 
posed of  half  loam,  half  peat^  and  a  little  sand  suite  them. 
After  they  have  flowered  they  may  be  advantageously  placed  out- 
side in  the  full  sun  with  tiieir  pote  plunged  in  ashes  for  the 
summer  months.  There  are  numerous  species.  For  a  neat-grow- 
ing specimen  A.  armate  may  be  recommended.  As  a  climbing 
kind  to  furnish  neat  sprays  for  indoor  decoration  A.  Riceana  is 
worth  notice,  and  the  early-flowering  A.  platyptera  should  be  also 
grown. 

AOAPANTHTTS  UMBELLATUS. 

The  Agapanthus,  or  African  Lily,  is  a  good  old-fashioned  plant 
which  anybody  can  grow.  It  may  be  had  in  small  pote,  say 
8  inches  in  diameter,  or  it  can  be  grown  into  large  specimens.  It 
roote  strongly,  and  delighte  in  strong  loam  and  manure.  In 
summer  it  diould  be  pU^ed  outside  and  supplied  with  plenty  of 
water.  In  winter  it  requires  protection  from  frost,  and  not  too 
much  water.  Large  plante  may  be  cut  into  small  pieces  with  the 
spade,  and  potted  with  the  c^ainty  of  their  domg  well.    The 


ordioarj  type  is  blue,  bat  there  is  a  white-flowered  form  and  one 
with  yariegated  lea?est 

APHELBXIS. 

These  require  to  be  grown  in  a  compoet  of  fibry  peat  and  sharp 
sand,  with  a  little  leaf  soil ;  or  some  prefer  light  turfy  loam  with 
sandy  peat,  and  this  is  preferable  if  the  drainage  be  good  and  a 
few  pieces  of  charcoal  be  mixed  with  the  soil.  Great  care  is 
needed  in  watering  these  plants,  as  the  slightest  excess  of  moisture 
or  a  corresponding  deficiency  will  produce  most  unsatisfactory 
results.  After  pottiug  the  plants  should  be  kept  in  a  rather  higher 
temperature  than  usual  for  a  short  time  until  root-action  has  re- 
commenced, occasionally  syringing  them  lightly,  but  giving  little 
water  until  it  is  seen  that  some  advance  is  being  made.  Shading 
will  also  be  then  necessary  for  a  time,  though  afterwfu^  the  plants 
must  hare  as  light  a  position  as  possible.  During  the  summer  a 
cold  frame  will  be  a  suitable  place  ;  but  in  the  winter,  if  there  is 
no  house  specially  devoted  to  bardwooded  plants,  the  warmest 
position  in  the  greenhouse  should  be  assigned  them.  They  are 
very  useful,  as  the  flowers  last  so  long,  and  uey  are  greatly  valued 
for  exhibition,  as  fine  globular  specimens  can  be  readily  obtained 
with  ordinary  care  in  the  culture  and  training.  The  species  and 
varieties  in  general  cultivation  are  not  vety  numerous,  but  the 
following  four  are  the  best  known : — A.  Bamesi,  bright  rose ; 
A.  humilis  grandiflora,  purplish  rose ;  A.  macrantha  purpurea,  rich 
purple  ;  and  A.  macrantha  rosea,  of  a  pale  but  pleasing  pink  hue. 

AZALEA  INDICA. 

This  is  a  general  favourite,  and  rightly  so,  for  few  hardwooded 
plants  may  compare  with  it.  It  is  of  easy  culture,  but  neverthe- 
less not  many  amateurs  succeed  with  it.  The  chief  reasons  are 
that  the  plants  are  generally  starved  and  rootbound  or  potted 
in  unsuitable  soil,  and  the  foliage  is  allowed  to  be  overrun  with 
thrips.  The  best  compost  for  Azaleas  is  peat  and  sand— good 
fibry  peat,  with  a  sprinkling  of  sand  to  keep  it  open.  Peat  may 
have  to  be  purchased,  for  any  kind  of  peat  will  not  do,  and  it  is 
rarely  that  good  peat  is  to  be  obtained  otherwise,  more  especially 
by  urban  growers. 

The  season  for  potting  is  just  after  flowering,  or  when  new 
shoots  start.  Of  course  potting  is  not  needed  unless  the  pot  they 
occupy  is  already  full  of  roots  or  soured  through  over-watering. 
In  the  latter  case  it  may  be  necessary  to  remove  as  much  soil  as 
possible  without  injuring  the  roots  too  much ;  in  the  drat  case  the 
removal  of  the  crocks  and  any  loose  soil  will  be  quite  sufficient. 
Too  large  shifts  should  not  be  given,  for  the  new  soil  may  become 
sour  before  the  roots  take  possession  of  it.,  in  which  case  they 
never  will  succeed  in  it.  From  a  6-inch  to  an  8-inch  and  from 
an  8-inch  to  a  10-inch  pot  are  quite  sufficient. 

In  potting  Azaleas  it  must  be  carefully  observed  that  the 
ball  is  not  dry,  or  there  will  be  no  possibility  of  moistening 
it  thoroughly  afterwards  without  wetting  the  new  soil  far  too 
much.  It  is  therefore  necessary  to  examine  the  plants  twenty- 
four  hours  before  potting  takes  place,  and  to  steep  Uiem  if  dry  for 
an  hour  or  two,  and  then  allow  the  ball  to  partially  dry  before 

Eotting.  The  new  soil  must  be  rammed  quite  as  firm  as  the  old 
all.  Hardwooded  plants  which  have  fine  hair-like  roots  and  are 
potted  in  peat  are  very  liable  to  be  injured,  and  in  thousands  of 
instances  killed,  through  the  neglect  of  the  simple  precautions  I 
have  endeavoured  to  explain. 

After  potting  the  plants  must  be  placed  in  the  greenhouse  again, 
or  in  a  warm  structure  if  such  be  at  command,  a  night  temperature 
of  50**  being  maintained.  At  sunset  or  before,  light  syringings  of 
tepid  water  will  be  very  beneficial.  Indeed,  amateurs  should 
b^n  not  later  than  the  middle  of  February  to  keep  up  such  a 
temperature  just  for  the  sake  of  forwarding  the  Azaleas  as  well  as 
for  enabling  spring  bulbs — Hyacinths,  Tulips,  &c. — Primulas,  and 
other  greenhouse  plants,  to  assume  their  best  character.  It  is  quite 
necessary  for  the  Azaleas,  as  in  greenhouses  where  frost  is  excluded 
and  no  more,  they  make  their  growth  so  late  in  the  season  that 
they  do  not  ripen  nor  the  flower  buds  set,  and  the  consequence  is 
a  poor  display  of  blooms.  Where  Vines  are  being  forced  these 
plants  will  do  well,  but  I  do  not  advise  placing  them  in  vineries, 
for  they  are  very  apt  to  introduce  thrips  and  o^er  insects. 

By  midsummer,  after  the  buds  can  be  felt  between  the  finger 
and  thumb,  the  plants  may  be  placed  out  of  doors  with  much  bene- 
fit. The  pots  should  be  half  plunged  in  ashes  to  prevent  the  sun 
scorching  and  unduly  drying  the  roots.  I  recommend  ashes 
because  worms  will  not  readily  crawl  through  them  into  the  pots. 
If  worms  enter  pots  the  balls  should  be  inverted  into  the  hand 
and  the  worms  removed.  Lime  water  will  dislodge  them  from 
ordinary  plants,  but  lime  water  is  injurious  to  hardwooded  plants 
generally,  and  for  none  more  so  than  Azaleas.  Liquid  manure 
may  be  occasionally  given  to  root-bound  pliuits. 

Thrips  are  the  great  pest  of  this  plant.     Syringing  with  soft- 


soap  water  will  prevent  its  appearing,  and  hard  syringings  with 
water  at  a  temperature  of  140^  and  with  a  little  softsoap  in  it 
will  effectually  wash  them  off  if  they  appear.  Tobacco  water  will 
also  eradicate  them.  The  thrips  must  be  kept  down,  or  healthy 
plants  cannot  be  had. 

Bush  form  is  the  simplest  and  most  natural  form  for  them,  and 
for  one  unaccustomed  to  the  intricacies  of  training  is  the  best  that 
an  amateur  can  adopt ;  but  pyramids  are  the  favourite  shape  into 
which  they  are  trained.  The  way  to  form  a  pyramid  is  to  insert 
a  stout  stake  the  desired  height  in  the  centre  of  the  pot ;  two  cross 
stakes  are  fastened  across  the  mouth  of  the  pot  to  this  central 
stake  and  to  a  stout  cord  tied  under  the  rim  of  the  pot ;  then  a 
ring  of  copper  or  galvanised  wire  is  fastened  to  these  cross  stakes 
of  the  desired  width,  and  small  wires  taken  from  the  rim  of  the 
wire  and  fastened  to  the  top  of  the  centre  stake.  To  these  wires 
the  growth  is  trained. 

The  names  of  half  a  dozen  kinds  axe  appended,  to  which  the 
cultivator  may  add  after  a  little  experience  has  been  gained.  The 
varieties  are  almost  innumerable,  but  the  following  are  good  : — 
Duchesse  Adelaide  de  Nassau,  A.  Borsig,  Iveryana,  Flag  of  Trace, 
Punctnlata,  and  Beine  des  Pays  Bas. — J.  H. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  DEW. 

I  HAVE  read  Mr.  Taylor's  book  on  "Vines  at  Longleaf*  with 
great  pleasure  and  profit.  It  carries  to  one's  mind  the  word 
'*  thorough"  in  a  very  remarkable  way.  No  labour  too  great  !• 
achieve  the  end  in  view  ;  a  genuine  scientific  spirit ;  patient  keen 
observation  ;  seeking  out  of  cause  and  applying  remedy,  lightened 
up  not  a  little  by  touches  of  real  humour. 

Before  it  passes  to  further  editions  there  is  one  point  which  it 
might  possibly  be  worth  Mr.  Tavlor's  while,  to  use  an  awkward 
phrase,  to  reconsider — namely,  what  follows  on  page  GO  the  words 
**  The  dew  is  caused  in  the  following  way."  Our  friend  is  per- 
fectly right  In  his  observations  on  page  61  that  it  is  the  "rapid 
evaporation  which  causes  the  complete  chill,"  by  what  is  known  as 
the  immense  quantity  of  "  latent^*  heat  taken  up  during  evapora* 
tion  ;  but  the  cause  of  the  original  deposition  of  the  dew  is  not, 
I  think,  precisely  what  he  says. 

The  whole  theory  of  dew  was  first  pointed  out  by  a  Dr.  Wells 
in  a  most  interesting  pamphlet,  published,  I  think,  thirty  or  for^ 
years  ago,  which  I  wisn  I  had  to  send  to  Mr.  Taylor,  but  I  will  tiy 
and  explain  very  briefly  what  I  can  of  it ;  and  it  may  be  shortly 
stated  by  the  broad  fact  that  hot  air  can  hold  more  moisture, 
invisible,  than  cold  air,  and  that  as  the  cooling  process  goes  on  the 
air  becomes  saturated — i.e,,  can  hold  no  more  invisible  moisture, 
but  must  deposit  it  or  make  it  apparent  in  the  form  of  fog,  &c.  If 
there  is  anything  colder  than  the  air  itself,  then  dew  is  deposited 
on  that  8ul»tance.  This  is  easily  tried.  Bring  a  tumbler  of  cold 
water,  iced  if  possible,  into  a  warm  room ;  the  tumbler  chills  the 
air  round  it  below  the  point  called  the  "  dew  point,"  at  which  it  is 
saturated,  and  the  moisture  is  condensed  on  tne  glass. 

Now  it  seems  to  be  a  provision  of  Nature  that  plants  have  large 
powers  of  absorbing  heat,  and  apparentlv  a  somewhat  equivalent 
power  of  radiating — getting  rid  of  it — also  ;  doubtless  the  last  to 
attract  dew  to  refresh  and  invigorate  them,  as  Mr.  Taylor  points 
out,  and  which  power  seems  to  be,  as  he  says,  in  proportion  to  the 
vigour  of  the  plant. 

Well,  to  return  to  Mr.  Taylor's  house,  which,  as  he  says,  is  getting 
cooled  during  the  night — that  is,  the  air  is  approaching  more  or 
lesr  to  the  point  of  **  saturation."  It  is  not  the  rise  of  temperature 
caused  by  the  sun  coming  out  which  causes  the  dew  to  deposit  on 
the  Vines,  slate",  &c,  because  any  rise  of  temperature  must  infal- 
libly cause  an  increase  in  the  moisture-carrying  capacity  of  the 
air  before  it  can  cause  much  moisture  to  be  evaporated  from  the 
ground  in  the  house,  or  anything  in  the  house ;  but  it  is  the 
radiating  power  of  the  plants  and  other  substences  which  have,  so 
to  speak,  chilled  themselves,  and  thus  previously  caused  the  air  to 
deposit  dew  on  them,  just  as  on  the  artificially  chilled  tumbler. 
I  think  that  just  before  sunrise  a  distinct  and  sudden  drop  in  the 
temperature  often  takes  place,  and  probably  the  dew  may  be 
largely  deposited  at  this  time,  which  may  have  led  Mr.  Taylor  to 
speak  of  it  as  being  caused  by  the  sunrise. 

The  point  is  so  small  it  may  not  be  worth  while  troubling  Mr. 
Taylor  at  all  about  it,  but  theoretically  the  cause  of  dew-deposit  is 
an  interesting  one  to  gardeners,  and  he  would,  I  am  sure,  be  in- 
terested in  watehing  a  diy  and  wet  bulb  thermometer,  by  which 
the  dew  point  can  be  at  any  moment  calculated,  and  the  amount  of 
moisture  in  the  air  approximately  seen  at  all  times. — ^W.  Y. 


Notes  oh  Peaks  Wakted.— Have  any  of  your  correspondents 
any  personal  knowledge  of  the  following  Pears  ?    Early  and  mid- 
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plantation,  from  which  she  sold  in  one  Tear  48,000  qnarts  of  berriee, 
worth,  at  eight  cents  a  quart,  $2440  (abont  £4S0),  which  was  more 
than  the  tenant  made  from  all  the  other  crops  on  the  farm. — (Prairse 
Farmer.) 

MILDEW  ON  PEAS. 

I  AM  glad  to  see  this  robject  being  diflcnssed  by  your  oone- 
spondenti,  and  I  tnut  Bomething  will  be  found  to  lednoe  if  not 
destroy  this  faogii8»  although  I  fear,  after  reading  Mr.  W.  G. 
Smith*8  article,  there  ia  not  much  to  hope  for.  I  qaite  agree  with 
"  J.  8.,  Ripley"  that  it  is  cansed  by  dronght  and  damp,  the  former 
more  espedidly ;  bat  I  thinlc  as  a  mle  late  Peas  are  sown  too 
thickly,  and  when  grown  up  they  are  like  a  thick  hedge,  and  in 
oonseqaence  when  heavy  antnmn  rains  come  they  hold  the  wet  for 
a  long  time  and  mildew  soon  attacks  them,  which  is  not  the  case 
with  thin  rows,  at  least  such  is  my  expc^ence,  and  as  a  proof  of 
that  I  will  endeavour  to  explain  an  instance.  On  the  1st  of  June 
this  year  I  sowed  two  rows  of  Ne  Plus  Ultra  9  feet  i^sart ;  the 
seeds  soon  germinated,  but  early  one  morning  I  noticed  several 
jackdaws  fly  from  my  Peas,  and  I  found  a  quantity  pulled  oat 
of  the  ground.  I  watehed  for  and  shot  two  of  the  birds,  which  I 
placed  on  the  ground  some  distance  apart  between  the  rows  of 
Peas.  I  thought  this  would  frighten  the  others,  bat  it  was  not 
so^  for  the  jackdaws  watched  me  too,  and  when  I  was  gone  they 
would  pounce  down  for  a  few  more  Peas.  In  a  few  days,  however, 
I  noticed  that  for  a  certain  distance  away  from  ^e  two  dead 
birds  the  Peas  were  not  touched  ;  so  I  had  them  transplanted  to 
make  up  the  rows  as  far  as  I  could,  and  they  were  very  thin,  but» 
however,  I  decided  to  stake  them.  The  Peas  grew  very  fast,  and 
by  the  beginning  of  September  were  higher  than  the  sticks,  which 
were  quite  7  feet  out  of  the  ground,  flowered  well,  and  they  have 
continued  bearing  a  flne  crop  of  Peas  since.  In  fact  my  employers 
say  they  are  the  best  they  have  had  this  season  ;  yet  on  looking 
through  the  rows  this  morning  I  could  not  detect  the  slightest  spot 
of  mildew ;  but  they  are  as  healthy  as  I  could  wish,  and  this  day 
(October  23rd)  I  gathered  nearly  a  peck  of  full  pods.  On  the 
other  hand,  I  have  two  rows  of  Omega  in  another  part  of  the 
garden  that  are  very  thick,  and  the  inside  and  under  growths  are 
affected  badly  with  mildew.  In  conclusion  let  me  add  tha^  Ke 
Plus  Ultra  and  Omega  are  in  my  opinion  the  two  best  late  Peas 
we  have. — P.  H.,  Oxan, 

THE  MANUBIAL  VALUE  OF  PHOSPHATE  OP 

MAGNESIA. 
(.Continued  from  p€tge  388,) 

I HATB  now  to  bring  down  the  abstracts  of  field  trials  on  dif- 
ferent forms  of  phosphate  of  lime  to  the  October  number  of  the 
Journal  of  the  Chemical  Society  for  the  current  year.  My  last 
letter  finished  vnth  those  included  to  the  end  of  1881. 

6.  No.  cczzx.,  page  89.  Manuring  experiments  at  the  experi- 
mental station  at  Gottingen,  by  G.  Drechsler.  Little  reliance  can 
be  placed  on  the  results,  which  were  very  variable.  This  variation 
was  most  probably  due  to  differences  in  the  soil,  and  also  to  ex- 
ternal infiuences  on  the  growth  of  the  roots  (sugar  Beet),  which 
influences  produced  a  greater  result  than  the  manures.  However, 
taking  the  results  as  they  stand,  precipitated  phosphate  appears  to 
have  been  the  most  beneficial* 

6.  Page  90.  The  experiments  undertaken  by  the  Bochester 
Farmers*  Club  on  a  2-feet  deep  sandy  loam  (subsoil  chalk),  con- 
taining N.=;021,  K,O=008,  P.O«=0-12  per  cent.,  were  made 
with  the  object  of  testing  the  yalue  of  yanous  forms  of  super- 
phosphate as  compared  with  insoluble  phosphate  on  the  growth 
of  Swedes.  The  maximum  yield  was  obtained  by  the  use  of  dis- 
solved bones,  the  minimum  by  the  use  of  finely  powdered  raw 
bones.  Several  of  the  manured  plots  are  below  the  unmanured 
plots  in  yield. 

7.  Page  91.  Bone  meal,  dissglved  coprolite,  ooprolite  powder, 
precipitated  phosphate,  &c.,  were  appliea  in  equal  money  value  as 
manures  on  plots  »V  acre  by  J.  w.  Eimber.  Dissolved  bones 
produced  the  best,  and  powdered  phosphorite  the  worst  crop. 
That  coprolite  powder  produced  a  better  crop  than  bone  meal  is 
explained  by  the  fact  that  the  latter,  being  very  light,  great  diffi- 
culty was  experienced  in  introducing  evenly  into  the  heavy  soil. 
The  precipitated  phosphate  was  heavy  and  lumpy,  and  theiefoze 
it  was  less  active  than  superphosphate  or  dissolved  bones. 

8.  Page  91.  Experiments  on  Turnips  by  B.  W.  Prevoet.  The 
plotb  were  ^V  ftcre,  and  were  in  two  sets,  both  in  triplicate.  When 
the  manures  were  applied  in  quantities  containing  equivalent 
amounts  of  phosphoric  acid,  the  increase  in  yield  over  the  un- 
manured plots  was,  in  the  case  of  insoluble  phosphate,  about 
18  p.c. ;  in  the  case  of  superphosphate,  about  29  p.c.  When  the 
quantities  of  manure  added  were  of  equal  money  value,  then  the 


increase  over  the  unmanured  plots  were  respectively  30  and  53  p.c 
Analyses  of  the  roots  showed  that  those  grown  under  the  influence 
of  the  insoluble  phosphate,  though  smaller,  contained  less  water 
and  more  sugar  than  tnose  grown  with  superphosphate.  The  soil 
contained  9  4  per  cent  chalk. 

9.  Page  91,  by  M.  Marker.  In  reference  to  the  yield  of  com 
and  production  of  straw  precipitated  calcium  phosphate  is  equal 
in  manurial  value  to  superphosphates  with  an  equal  quantity  of 
phosphoric  acid.  Pototoes  and  other  fleshy  roots,  however,  gave 
the  largest  yields  with  superphosphates. 

10.  No.  ccxxxii.,  page  331,  by  A«  Petermann. 

Prodnee  in  kilos 
per  hectmu 
1.  UnmannrDd S4-830 

5.  Bnperphoflphate  84*380 

4.  Precipitated  phosphate S4't80 

9.  Unmuiaved SI-840 

6.  Leather  meal  and  sohiUe  phosphate t7*890 

8.  Leather  meal  and  precipitated  phosphate Si'tlO 

9.  Unmanmed 3S-M0 

^     10.  Sodium  nitnte  and  flolable  phaq)hate 49*880 

IS.  Sodium  nitnte  and  precipitated  phoiphata  48*880 

The  latter  manure  produced  by  ftur  the  best  results.  The  experi- 
ments were  made  in  sandy  soil. 

11.  Psge  333,  by  A.  Emmerling.  Experiments  on  clayey, 
humous,  and  sandy  soils  with  bone  meal  steamed  and  with  bone 
meal  dissolved.  The  results  confirm  previous  experiments  in 
favour  of  the  dissolved  bone,  and  show  marked  increased  prodno- 
tion  in  each  case  wherein  ibe  manure  was  used. 

12.  No.  ccxxxiv.,  page  560,  by  Hoifmeister.  The  plots  were 
^^  morgen  in  size,  and  the  manures  applied  in  triplicate,  1  kilo  of 
phosphoric  acid  being  applied  in  each  case.  The  results  showed 
that  reduced  phosphates  were  as  good  in  their  action  as  the 
soluble  phosphates  in  the  soil,  whidi  was  a  sterile  sandy  soil,  yeiy 
poor  in  Time. 

13.  No.  ccxxxv.,  page  653-4,  by  G.  Brown.  Turnips  were  grown 
in  five  different  localities  simultaneously.  The  author  thinks  that 
the  superiority  of  bone  or  coprolite  to  superphosphate,  shown  ia 
seven  of  the  experiments,  is  perhaps  exceptional,  and  may  be  doe 
to  the  exceptional  dryness  of  the  season  from  August  5th  to 
September  10th,  1880. 

14.  No.  ccxzxvi.,  page  767-6.  Experiments  al  the  experimental 
stations  of  the  Highland  Agricultural  Society,  by  A.  P.  Aitken« 
Boots  in  1878.  At  Harelaw  Swedes  were  sown,  and  at  Pumpher- 
ston  yellow  Turnips.  The  dissolved  phosphates  produced  mora 
than  the  undissolved,  the  increase  averaging  about  10  per  cent. 
Although  the  quantity  is  increased  by  soluble  phosphates,  the 
quality  is  not  improved. 

Barley,  1879.  At  Pumpherston  the  season  was  cold  and 
damp,  so  that  the  ripening  period  was  much  delayed.  Soluble 
phosphates  produced  an  increased  yield  of  grain  over  crude  phos- 
phates of  14  per  cent,  and  the  amount  of  straw  was  also  heavier. 
The  equality  of  yield  produced  by  the  superphosphates  is  to  be 
remarked,  whilst  the  yield  of  the  crude  superphosphates  is  yeiy 
irregular. 

Hay,  1880.  At  Harelaw  the  soluble  phosphate  plots  gave  an 
increased  yield  over  the  unmanured  of  6-7  per  cent. ;  the  opposite 
was  the  case  at  Pumpherston,  and  here  the  after-action  of  the 
insoluble  phosphates  was  noticeable. 

Boots,  1880.  The  i^  acre  plots  were  sown  with  yellow  Turnips 
(Pumpherston)  and  Purple-top  Swedes  (Harelaw).  The  manures 
were  the  same  as  before,  with  the  exception  of  the  addition  of 
crude  and  dissolved  Curasao  phosphate  in  the  place  of  sodium 
nitrate  and  bone  ash.  This  year  again  showed  the  superiority  of 
superphosphates  to  the  amount  of  20  per  cent,  and  although  the 
per-oentage  of  diy  matter  is  lower,  yet  the  total  quantity  ia 
higher. 

15.  Page  770,  by  Erocker  and  H.  Grahl.  Insoluble  and  soluble 
phosphates  with  bone  meal  were  employed.  These  appeared  to 
nave  no  appreciable  difference  with  OatBi,  but  with  Potatoes  the 
action  of  soluble  phosphate  and  bone  meal  was  very  marked. 
With  ammonium  sulphate  the  best  crop  of  Oats  was  obtained 
from  bones,  the  worst  from  superphosphates. 

16.  No.  ccxxxviii.,  page  993,  by  L.  Grandeau.  On  a  soil  of 
low  quality  various  crops  were  grown  for  eight  years.  Taking 
the  mean  yield  of  all  the  crops,  it  was  found  that  precipitated 
phosphate  is  equal  to  superphosphate,  bone  meal  is  but  mocierate, 
and.phoephorite  is  poor  in  its  action.— Ikquibbb. 

LiiTUio  AND  STORiFa  Bbbtroot.— It  ia  not  safe  to  leave  Beetroot 
out  in  the  open  after  the  end  of  October,  for  if  frost  comes  it  may 
be  injured,  and  then  it  will  not  keep  well  The  first  day  when  the 
leaves  are  perfectly  dry  should  be  selected  for  lifting;  it.  When  the 
plants  are  drawn  up  without  the  aid  of  a  fork  sometmies  the  bottom 
part  of  the  root  is  left  in  the  ground,  and  this  allows  the  juice  to 
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escape,  which  shonld  Dot  occar,  as  the  mam  point  ia  pieaeTring  Beet- 
root is  to  keep  them  irbole.  as  bruised  oi  broken  roots  lose  their 
ealoar  >i  well  aa  their  qualitiea.  The  nwta  whcD  lifted  should  ba 
laid  on  the  eromid  to  aiy  \  then  cut  off  their  tops,  but  not  too 
closelj,  for  the  txme  reason  as  we  would  svoid  Ineaking  the  looU. 
In  storing  them  the  beat  way  is  to  place  them  in  lajers  in  a  cool  shed 
or  cellar,  with  a  small  qnantit;  of  Band  between  each.  In  a  month 
□r  BO  hence  the;  ahonld  be  eiamined  to  see  it  anj  are  decaying,  and 
after  rcmaTing  these  the  others  maj  be  pnt  back  again  in  the  aame 
way.  This  maj  be  repeated  as  it  may  be  required,  and  in  spring  all 
giowtbg  on  the  crowns  should  be  mbbed  ofi.— A  Eitohbk  Gakdbkbr. 


KOTES  ON  POTATOES— THE  CROPS  IN  IRELAND. 

The  ecftaon  that  is  non  slmo«t  cloaed,  oa  far  as  the  crops  are 
ooucerned,  baa  been  astnnge  (me.  It  baa  been  tot  wet  and  in 
a  great  meamire  bdhUm  ;  yet  DOtwithstAnding  the  farmers  have 
abundant  cropeot  all  prodnce  except  the  Potatoes,  whL(ji,altboagh 
about  half  a  crop  compared  with  last  year,  are  qnile  up  to  tbe 
average  of  the  ten  yearg  preTioiu  to  1881,  which  year  was  said  to 
yield  a  crop  equal  to  thoee  before  the  failure  in  1S4T. 

Amongat  farmers  bera  Teij  tew  varieties  ol  Potatoes  are  grown. 
Tbe  Bcotcb  Cbampion  bas  ousted  all  the  Rocks,  red  and  white, 
and  last  year  woe  almoBt  nasted  itself  bv  the  Skerry.  The  good 
qualities  of  tbe  Champion  were  not  at  all  appreciated  last  year,  ae 
it  grew  strong  and  very  many  were  hollow  in  tbe  centre.  Tons  ol 
them  were  sold  in  our  local  market  for  as  low  as  from  It.  5<i.  to 
\i.  Sd.  per  cwt,  and  these  were  for  stock-feeding,  very  few 
were  for  culinar;  use.  Tbia  year  tbe  Champions  are  being  aold  at 
from  3t,  Gd.  to  it.  per  cwt.  Tbe  Skerry  reeiata  the  disease  quite 
as  well  aa  the  Champion,  but  if  not  allowed  to  come  to  maturity 
the  tubers  contain  little  starch.  This  year  both  were  cat  down  in 
July — the  Skerry  not  more  than  half-grown  at  tbe  time — therefore 
it  bas  lost  its  high  place  for  favour  this  year.  This  early  cutting 
baa  beea  most  favourable  to  the  Champion,  for  the  tnt>era  are  a 
convenient  site  for  tbe  table  and  contain  plenty  of  starch. 

The  season  1881  was  not  at  aU  what  might  be  called  a  dry  one ; 
yet  the  rain  during  tbe  Potato  growth  was  not  excessive — just 
enough  to  keep  them  growing,  never  at  any  time  satoraling  the 
soil,  and,  besides,  the  atmo«pbere  was  clear  of  fogs  and  mists. 
Fogs  and  much  rain,  I  am  convinced,  are  tbe  chief  causes  of  the 
Potato  disesM.  I  do  not  pretend  to  know  the  origin  of  the  Potato 
failure,  but  I  am  sure  from  experience  that  it  is  now  increased  by 
wet  foggy  seasons  ;  and,  as  I  stated  in  this  Journal  years  ago,  it  is 
only  those  Potaloea  that  have  stout  haulnia  and  strong  constitu- 
tions that  can  stand  against  such  seasons.  If  the  Skerry  and 
Cbsmpion  escape  till  about  the  Ist  of  September  the  haulms  are 
strong  enongb  to  resist  disease  ;  but  this  year  it  came  on  tbem 
when  tbey  were  very  soft  about  the  12th  of  July.  Still,  although 
the  Bkerrys  are  small  there  ere  very  few  diseased  tubers,  even 
fewer  than  amongst  tbe  Champions  ;  tbe  latter  have  at  least 
30  per  cent,  bad  tubers.  The  Magnum  Bonum  has  only  a  few 
"        "     't  is  not  penerally  known,    I  recommended  -'  ■    -    - 


well,  and  ia  disease-proof.  It  deserves  a  place  in  every  collec- 
tion, and  most  force  its  way  aa  a  standard  variety ;  bnt  I  think  its 
shape  is  against  it,  moat  people  being  soapicioas  of  kidney-shaped 
Potatoes. 

Tbe  early  varieties  all  snrtendeted  to  tbe  disease  at  once,  and 
as  tbey  are  nearly  all  of  the  soft-baulm  sorts  they  were  much 
diseased.  We  have  a  variety  which  is  grown  amongst  the  early 
sorts,  but  is  only  a  second  early.  It  resists  the  disease  remarkably 
well  (proving  my  theory),  having  strong  Sbry  haulms.  Tbe  tabera 
are  reddish,  large,  a  good  cropper,  and  good  quality.  It  is  named 
Wonderful. 

I  have  the  brightest  hopes  for  the  saccess  of  tbe  Potato  crop, 
and,  one  year  with  another,  shall  always  have  a  erop  with  such 
varieties  as  we  have,  and  even  better  ones  I  expect  lo  come 
forward  yet ;  so  that  with  such  a  good,  abuudant,  and  early 
cropper  as  Hyatt's  Prolific  to  be  ont  before  the  disease  comes  on, 
and  such  late  varieties  as  I  have  named  above  able  to  resist  the 
disease^  we  bave  little  to  fear.— B,  Q.,  Cd.  Dmm, 


BEWAGE,  SOOT,  AND  ASHES. 
I WAB  glad  to  see  recorded  on  page  383,  under  the  above  bead- 
ing, the  experience  of  Mr.  J.  Taylor,  for  I  also  rely  greatly 
on  sewage  water  and  soot  tor  fertilisers,  thongb,  thanks  to  paraffin 
not  being  used,  I  bare  not  Buffered.  I  feel  sure  Mr.  Taylor  bas 
found  out  tbe  true  cause  of  his  failotes,  and  bas  done  a  public 
service  by  bringing  it  under  the  notice  of  tbe  readers  of  the 
Journal.  I  bare  on  many  occasions  seen  both  butler  and  footman 
throwii^  the  waste  colsa  oil  down  the  draina,  and  have  often 


wished  it  could  have  been  seen  by  a  more  important  person.  Then 
the  thought  has  occarred  to  me  of  what  is  to  be  done  witb  sach 
waste  material.  For  my  part  I  would  like  it  to  be  disposed  of 
ia  the  ashpit,  as  my  ground,  being  of  a  light  nature,  I  only  requite 
the  asbes  for  the  patbs,  the  cinders  being  used  in  tbe  stokehole ; 
in  fact,  I  have  asked  that  all  broken  gloss  and  such-like  stuff  may 
go  there  to  bo  run  down  to  clinkers,  which  are  of  some  service, 
while  broken  glass  with  me  is  abominable.— J,  S,  A. 


NOTES  ON  THE  BOSE  ELECTIOS- 
I  DO  not  know  when  I  bave  been  more  interested  than  with  the 
two  numbers  of  tbe  Journal  of  Ifortumlltire  containing  the  BoK 
elections.  The  first  six  varieties  of  Hybrid  Perpetnala  are  almost 
exactly  as  I  should  have  placed  them,  but  I  shonld  place  Louia 
Von  Houtte,  E,  Y.  Teas,  Marie  Finger,  and  Abel  Carridre  higher 
in  the  list  than  Ibe  positions  tbey  occupy.  I  was  surprised  to  find 
Felix  Genero  without  a  place,  aa  it  is  a  Kose  which  produc 


I. 

Since  writing  the  above  I  have  received  another  most  intereet- 
ing  Journal.  I  see  that  alt  the  Roses  I  bave  mentioned  get  pro- 
motion in  Mr.  Bllwanger's  list,  but  he  puts  Charles  Lofebvre  and 
Etienne  Levet  very  low.  I  shonld  have  thought  Madame  Lacbaime 
suited  to  the  American  climate. — A  New  Keader. 


The  annual  meeting  of  the  Pklabookiuh  Society  is  an- 
Douiiced  to  be  beld  at  South  Kensington  on  Tuesday,  Novem- 
ber 141b,  at  1  p.u.  On  the  aame  day  the  promoter  of  the  propoaed 
Fink  sbow  will  arrange  a  few  preliminaries. 

As  a  consequence  of  tbe  bjgh  tides  and  Qoods  habket 

QAbdembbs  is  the  vallei  or  the  Thames  have  sufiered  con- 
siderably, mocb  land  being  under  water  and  the  crops  in  danger. 
One  grower  ia  said  to  have  nine  acres  of  Celery  Sooded, 

Ak  Oxfoidahlra  conespondent  writes  r — "  I  have  stadied 

with  mach  intersat  Mr.  Iggnlden's  excellent  article  on  varieties  of 
Peaches  and  Nectarine*.  He  must  have  overlooked  tbe  Balwet 
Peaoh,  an  excellent  late  variety.  With  as  it  has  ripened  with  a 
moat  delicious  flavour.  It  cannot  be  relied  on  if  the  autumn  ia 
doll  and  sunless." 

A  6ARDEHEB  aabmtta  tbe  following  as  his  BariHATB  oF 

Lantahas  :— "  These  plants  are  rising  in  popnlarity,  as  they  are 
easily  propagated,  grow  freely,  bloom  profusely,  and  the  flowers 
are  exqnisite  in  shape  and  beautiful  in  rolour.  As  seen  In 
full  bloom  planted  in  Sower  beds  or  growing  in  pota  tbey  are 
most  attractive,  but  their  odoui  la  moat  disagreeable." 

The  follonliig  are  the  fixtures  of  the  Rotal  BOTAJno 

SociETT  for  1883  :— Spring  Eihibitiooe,  Wednesdays,  March  28lh, 
April  25tb.  Summer  Exhibitions,  Wcdnesdayf,  May  16th,  June 
13th.  Evening  FSte,  Wednesday,  June  27th,  8  to  12  P.M.  Pro- 
menades, every  Wednesday  from  May  2nd  to  August  1st,  except- 
ing May  16lb,  June  13th  and  27th.  Lectares  at  4  p.u.  Fridays, 
May  4tb  to  June  22nd.  Qeneral  Meetings  for  election  of  new 
Fellows,  Jcc,  Saturdays,  at  8.46 :— January  13th,  27th  ;  Febmary 
lOlb,  24th  ;  March  lOth,  24tb  ;  April  14tb,  28tb  ;  Hay  12th,  SSth  ; 
June  9tb,  23rd  ;  July  14tb,  28th  ;  November  lOtb,  21tb  ;  Decem- 
ber 8th.    Anniversaty,  Friday,  August  lOth,  at  1  p,u. 

Thb  C&BTaAKTHBMD]f&  at  the  Inheb  Temple  bave  Im- 
proved sarprisingly  within  the  past  week,  and  Mr.  Newton  now 
has  a  very  pretty  display,  the  flowers  abundant,  bright^  and  of 
clear  colours.    Ot  the  new  varieties  recently  noted  Lord  Beaooni- 
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field  was  refezred  to  as  being  particnlarlj  good,  but  its  characters 
haylDg  now  more  follj  developed,  it  maj  be  observed  that  its 
appearance  is  somewhat  spoiled  by  the  florets  being  strangely 
infolded  towards  the  centre  of  the  flower. 

A  OOBSBSPONDENT  writing  in  reference  to  the  inobbabed 

OONSUHFTION  OF  TOMATOES  in  recent  years  observes  that 
**  Though  these  fmits  are  so  much  more  largely  consumed  now 
than  they  were  ten  or  even  six  years  ago,  yet  the  production  does 
not  appear  to  have  kept  pace  with  the  demand,  and  in  conse- 
quence good  Tomatoes  are  only  procurable  at  about  twice  the 
price  they  formerly  realised.  A  West  End  fruiterer  assures  me 
that  ten  years  ago  he  sold  Tomatoes  for  Bd,  per  pound  equally  as 
good  as  those  for  which  he  now  easily  obtains  Is,  per  pound. 
This,  however,  does  not  mean  a  larger  profit  for  the  retailer,  as 
the  wholesale  price  has  advanced  so  much  that  less  profit  is  really 
secured  than  when  the  prices  were  generally  lower." 

"  L^lLLTTSTBATiON  HoBTiGOLE  "  states  that  a  few  small 

plants  of  a  new  Palm,  Pbitchabdia  kobilis,  are  included  in 
some  continental  establishments,  and  that  it  is  likely  to  prove  a 
rival  to  P.  giandis,  P.  macrocarpa,  and  P.  aurea.  The  Germans 
have  named  it  Bismarckia  nobilis.  We  recently  saw  some  fine 
young  plants  of  a  new  Pritchardia  in  one  of  the  London  nur- 
series with  large,  rounded,  bright  green  leaves  and  vigorous  habit, 
that  appears  to  resemble  the  above  in  its  chief  characters. 

The  same  Journal  gives  a  coloured  illustration  of  biz 

KEW  Sonebilab  of  considerable  beauty,  with  diversely  coloured 
leaves.  In  Comtesse  de  Flandre,  Madame  Legrelle,  and  Madame 
Secr^tan  the  green  body  colour  predominates,  with  silvery  spots 
and  maibhng,  the  first  and  third  having  reddish  petioles,  and  jhe 
under  surface  of  the  leaves  is  of  a  similar  tint.  The  other  three — 
viz.,  Madame  Alfred  Mame,  Madame  Charles  Heine,  and  Princesse 
Mathilde,  are  of  a  silvery  colour  with  green  veins. 

A  Bedfobdshibb  correspondent  writes :—"  The  gale  of 

the  24th  ult,  accompanied  by  heavy  rain,  hail,  and  snow,  was 
severely  felt  in  the  Biggleswade  district.  The  gale  was  severe 
but  short,  and  happily  the  damage  has  not  been  so  great  as  the 
memorable  gale  of  the  14th  October,  1881 ;  but  some  fine  old  trees 
have  been  uprooted  in  Old  Warden  Park,  and  others  were  severely 
shattered  by  the  violence  of  the  gale.  Several  fine  old  Oaks  have 
suffered  very  much,  owing  to  their  still  being  heavily  clad  with 
autumn  foliage.  Much  rain  has  fallen  since  the  24th  ult.,  conse- 
quently the  ground  is  saturated,  and  the  land  in  low  districts  is 
very  much  fiooded.  Gardening  and  farming  operations  are 
almost  at  a  standstill.*' 

Mb.  J.  Clabkb,  Brynkinalt,  writes  as  follows  respecting 

a  NEW  Melon,  Sib  Gabnet  Wolselet  :^<<  When  visiting  the 
gardens  at  Brogyntyn  a  short  time  since  I  was  agreeably  surprised 
by  a  new  Melon  grown  there  by  Mr.  Lambert,  the  head  gardener. 
It  it  a  handsome,  oval-shaped,  green-fleshed  Melon,  beautifully 
netted,  of  exquisite  flavour,  and  very  prolific.  Mr.  Lambert 
informs  me  he  has  grown  ten  good  fruits  on  a  single  plant,  but 
the  average  weight  of  fruits  is  about  4  lbs.  It  is  a  very  free 
setter." 

MB8BB&  JuiEB  Cabtbb  ic  Co.,  High  Holbom,  send  us 

some  flowers  of  their  Cbown  Jewel  Beoonias— a  strain  of  con- 
siderable merit,  to  which  we  have  previously  referred  in  com- 
mendatory terms.  The  flowers  are  white,  creamy,  yellow,  rose, 
and  scarlet  of  many  shades ;  the  white  very  pure,  and  the  others 
rich,  bright,  and  clear.  They  are  of  moderate  size,  except  the 
scarlet  and  white  varieties,  which  have  blooms  of  good  size  and 
substance,  the  petals  broad  and  rounded. 

To  ascertain  the  amount  of  buqab  in  the  stalks  of 

common  field  oobn  (Maize),  some  stalks  of  the  Wanshakum 
variety  were  stripped  of  leaves  at  the  New  Tork  State  Experi- 


ment Station,  September  16th,  and  crushed  in  a  mortar.  The  juice 
removed  by  an  ordinazy  jelly  press  amounted  to  67*06  per  cent, 
of  the  whole  substance,  and  contained  2*77  per  cent,  of  sugar. 

— —  Few  persons  except  dealers  have  any  idea  of  the  enormous 
extent  of  GuouMBEB-OBOWiNa  in  Amebica.  It  is  estimated, 
says  the  AmcriMn  Prairie  Farmer,  that  the  Long  Island  farmers 
alone  grow  300,000,000  per  year,  the  average  price  in  large  lots 
being  about  one  dollar  a  thousand.  A  Chicago  commission  man 
estimates  that  100,000,000  of  the  abominations  are  handled 
annuaUy  by  the  trade  in  the  city. 

— —  A  cobbbbpondent  who  has  visited  Mb.  Withbbbpoon*b 
YINEBIEB  at  Ohester-le-Street  informs  us  that  the  crop  of  Grapes 
is  marvellous,  and  he  was  not  surprised  to  hear  that  Mr.  Mclndoe 
observed  on  inspecting  the  houses  that  *'no  man  living  could 
have  persuaded  him  that  such  crops  of  splendid  Grapes  were  in 
existence ;  but  seeing  was  believing."  We  saw  the  first  crop  of 
fruit  in  these  vineries,  which  was  of  extraordinary  weight  and 
quality,  and  are  glad  to  learn  of  the  continued  success  of  this 
excellent  amateur  cultivator. 

Mb.  T.  S.  Wabe  of  Tottenham  sends  us  a  collection  of 

very  beautiful  Michaelmas  Daisies  and  binolb  Dahlias, 
well  showing  the  value  of  such  plants  in  autnoin  as  late  as 
the  last  week  of  October.  The  best  of  the  Asters  were  the 
following  :^  A.  ericoides,  a  graceful  species  with  small  white 
flowers  produced  in  great  numbers  at  the  points  of  short  lateral 
closely  set  branches,  thus  forming  wreaths  of  blooms.  A.  Amellus 
bessarabicus  is  one  of  the  most  telling  varieties,  having  large 
purple  blue  flowers.  A.  novs-angliss  has  neat  rose-coloured 
flowers  very  abundantly  produced  ;  A.  novsa-belgii,  bright  pur- 
plish blue,  large  and  free  ;  A.  Invis,  lilac  flowers  of  moderate  size 
and  numerous.  The  Dahlias  included  most  of  those  recently 
noticed  in  these  columns,  together  with  others  of  great  beauty, 
two  of  those  certificated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society  at  South  Kensington — namely,  Mrs.  Goldring  and 
Mrs.  Burbidge,  both  very  handsome.  The  "  Black  Dahlia  '*  (Cosmos 
diversifolius  atrosanguineus),  flgured  in  the  last  issue  of  this 
Journal,  was  also  represented  by  a  number  of  its  velvety  maroon 
flowers. 

-^-  Mb.  Bontabd  of  Maidstone  has  published  an  appendix 
to  his  useful  manual  on  Fbxtit  Fabmino  fob  Pbofit.  A  great 
portion  is  devoted  to  comments  on  the  press  criticisms  of  that 
work.  The  great  scarcity  of  fruit  of  the  present  year  is  alluded  to, 
but  still  Mr.  Bunyard  is  convinced  that  where  different  kinds  of 
fruit  are  grown  one  or  other  of  them  will  be  sufficiently  produc- 
tive to  prevent  failure.  On  this  point  he  says  :^'*  As  showing 
how  little  the  crop  is  affected  where  a  variety  of  fruit  is  grown  in 
established  orchards,  I  leam  that  one  Bast  Kent  grower  has  this 
season  sold  his  *  top  *  fruit  for  £1000,  and  this  with  the  smallest 
crop  ever  known  in  this  part,  while  his  under  fruit  has  brought 
£700  more,  and  I  believe  this  is  the  experience  of  most  growers 
on  a  large  scale.  And  were  landowners  in  a  better  position  than 
they  are,  after  the  many  bad  years  experienced  by  their  agricul- 
tural tenants,  I  have  no  doubt  that  a  very  much  larger  area  would 
be  laid  down  in  orchards ;  as  such  give,  so  to  speak,  three  crops 
in  a  year— wool,  mutton,  and  fruit.  In  sheltered  spots  our  Cluster 
Damson  has  done  well,  one  grower  taking  2600  bushels,  which 
realised  1S#.  per  bushel.  Fruit-growing  is  an  occupation  where 
there  is  some  risk,  but  the  prizes  far  outweigh  the  blanks." 

^—  A  DAILY  contemporary  gives  the  following  particulars  ol 

the  SZTBAOBDINABT  BAiNFALL  of  the  past  fortnight  :— 

**  It  appears  that  in  the  wsst  and  south-west  of  England  the  amount 
of  rain  measured  in  the  oonrse  of  the  past  fortnight  has  been  about 
double  the  average  for  Uie  entire  month  of  October,  while  over  the 
midland  and  souUi-eastem  counties  it  has  been  about  half  as  mndi 
again  as  the  monthly  average.  In  London  rain  has  fallen  every  day, 
and  on  five  days  oat  of  the  fourteen  the  amount  has  been  at  least 
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balf  an  inch,  the  aggregate  for  the  period  being  about  4^  inches. 
Few  persons  are  aware  that  an  inch  of  rain  over  an  acre  of  ground 
means  101  tons,  or  22,628  gallons,  of  water.  Accepting  as  correct  the 
Begistrar-(>enerar8  estimate  of  the  gross  area  of  £>ndon  and  its 
immediate  suburbs,  it  would  therefore  appear  that  an  inch  of  rain 
oyer  the  London  district  weighs  in  round  numbers  45  millions  of 
tons,  and  amounts  to  the  overwhelming  yolume  of  10,000  millions  of 
eallons  of  water.  Estimating  the  totid  amount  of  rain  in  London 
during  the  past  fortnight  as  4^  inches,  and  applying  this  amount  to 
the  above  figures,  we  find  that  the  weight  of  water  which  has  fallen 
has  exceeded  190  millions  of  tons,  while  in  volume  it  has  amounted 
to  42,600  millions  of  gallons.  In  attempting  to  grasp  such  enormous 
numbers  the  mind  becomes  lost,  but  some  idea  of  the  immensity  of 
the  volume  may  be  gained  bv  imagining  it  all  to  be  concentrated 
into  one  reservoir  or  basin.  Supposing  such  a  reservoir  to  be  quite 
square  and  40  feet  in  depth,  the  sides  of  the  square  would  be  more 
than  18,000  feet  in  length,  and  a  walk  round  it  would  entail  a  journey 
of  rery  nearly  ten  miles.  If  we  imagine  the  water  to  be  enclosed 
m  a  cubic  vessel,  the  sides  of  such  a  receptacle  would  be  each  about 
1896  feet  long." 

Messbs.  W.  &  A.  GiLBKT  recently  commanicated  an  inter- 
esting letter  to  the  Timei  on  the  vintage  in  France,  from  whict 
we  cite  the  following  notes  :^ 

J*  The  bxtent  of  lahd  tthtdbr  tthb  cultivatioit  ik  Franob 
affords  striking  evidence  of  the  importance  of  the  Vine  to  the 
prosperity  of  that  country.  The  average  production  of  wine  in 
France  is  estimated  at  184  gallons  per  acre.  One-twenty-fifth  part 
of  the  total  area  of  France  is  appropriated  to  wine-production,  and 
the  number  of  acres  under  Tines,  which  a  hundred  years  ago  were 
just  under  4,000,000  (four  million),  now  exceeds  5,000,000  (five  million) 
acres,  and  this  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  1,400,000  (one  million 
four  hundred  thousand)  acres  of  Vines  have  recently  been  destroyed 
by  the  phylloxera.  At  the  same  time,  with  this  large  additional 
extent  of  vineland,  a  state  of  things  appears  to  have  arisen  in  France 
something  similar  to  that  against  which  we  hear  a  good  deal  of 
complaint  in  England  at  the  present  time— that  is  to  say,  the  land  is 
gettmg  into  the  hands  of  a  smaller  number  of  holders  j  for  although, 
as  we  have  ptated  above,  there  are  now  a  million  more  acres  under 
Vine  cultivation  than  there  was  a  century  ago,  the  number  of  the 
proprietors  of  vineyards,  which  in  1829  was  2,169,504,  had  fallen  in 
1878  to  1,932,678  only." 

RsLATiTB  to  the  Phtlloxbbi.  and  its  sbadigatiok  it 

is  stated  that 

"In  the  department  of  Heranlt,  which  produces  between  a  fifth  and 
a  sixth  of  the  entire  French  vintage,  thanks  to  the  energetic  efforts 
of  its  Vine-growers,  who  have  had  recourse  to  American  Vines  for 
the  pur^se  of  replacing  the  Vines  which  have  died  from  the  effect 
of  this  msect  scourge,  this  de]>artment  is  fast  recovering  from  its 
first  scare,  and  is  rapidly  regaining  its  old  position  and  former  confi- 
dence. In  the  Cbarentes,  the  great  cognac-producing  districts  of 
France,  unhappily  the  same  is  not  the  case.  There  the  proprietors 
appear  to  have  resigned  themselves  to  what  they  have  come  to  regard 
as  inevitable,  and  cereals  are  fast  taking  the  place  of  the  Vine.  On 
inquiring  the  reason  for  this  we  were  informed  that  of  the  two  most 
generally  accepted  remedies  for  the  destruction  of  the  phylloxera, 
one,  that  of  the  employment  of  insecticides,  such  as  sulphur  of  carbon 
and  snlpho-carbonate  of  potassium,  has  been  found  too  costly ;  while, 
owing  to  the  rockjr  nature  of  the  soil  and  the  small  surface  of 
earthy  the  land  is  said,  on  the  other  hand,  not  to  be  suitable  for  the 
planting  of  American  Vines.  In  another  of  the  large  wine-producing 
departments  above  referred  to — the  Gironde — the  phylloxera  has 
undoubtedly  also  made  some  progress  and  createa  much  alarm. 
Looking,  however,  at  the  wealfii  of  the  proprietors  in  this  district 
and  the  importance  of  the  interests  at  stake,  it  is  quite  certain  that 
no  effort  will  be  spared,  and  hardly  any  expense  found  too  great, 
to  save  the  Vines  of  this  department,  which  are  regarded  as  the  most 
precious  of  all  the  Vines  of  France." 

The  following   shows  the  tibld  of  the  WINE-Pfio- 

DUCINO  COUNTBIBS  OF  THE  WOBLD  : — 

"  It  is  estimated  that  the  total  average  annual  production  of  all  the 
wine-produdng  countries  of  the  world  is  nearly  3,000,000,000  (three 
thousand  million)  gallons,  and  that  of  this  quantity  about  86  per 
cent.,  or  rather  more  than  one-third,  is  derived  from  the  vineyards  of 
France.  The  total  quantity  of  wine  exported  by  France  during  the 
last  four  years  has  been  240,750,000  gallons ;  the  value  of  the  quantity 
thus  exported  for  the  year  1881  alone  being  nearly  £10,500,000. 
According  to  French  statistics,  England  in  reality  is  the  best 
customer  of  France,  taking  between  a  sixth  and  a  seventh  of  the 
total  quantity  of  wine  she  exports  ;  the  next  largest  consumers,  in 
order  of  importance,  being  Switzerland.  Germany,  Belgium,  Algeria, 
the  Argentine  Bepublic,  and  the  United  States." 


principal  merit  being  that,  though  it  is  excelled  in  power  of  growth 
on  a  warm  wall  by,  perhaps.  Climbing  Devoniensis  alone  of  Teas 
and  Noisettes,  it  yet  keeps  the  base  well  covered  with  sprays  and 
foliage,  in  this  respect  far  surpassing  any  other  Rose  in  my  ex* 
perience.  Bat  I  cannot  agree  with  him  that  it  should  be  grown 
in  a  cool  house.  I  find  it  perfectly  hardy  and  evergreen  on  a 
warm  wall  in  the  severest  winter  we  have  had  for  the  last  five 
years.  Tet,  though  covered  with  a  mass  of  bloom  in  the  spring, 
secondary  flowers  are  with  me  comparatively  few  ;  and  I  thiiJc 
few  who  are  acquainted  with  the  whole  class  of  Teas  and  Noisettes 
would  place  it  among  the  first  twelve,  for  Roses  must  be  judged 
by  their  flowers,  and  a  good  bloom  of  Rdve  d*Or,  though  very 
pretty,  is  hardly  first-class. — ^A.  F.  M. 


PRODUCTIVENESS  OF  POTATOES. 

To  show  what  may  be  done  with  the  Potato  by  cultivation  I 
send  you  a  statement  of  the  produce  of  one  tuber  of  Magnum 
Bonum  planted  whole  in  the  garden  at  Glan-y-wem  in  March 
last^  and  this  day  raised  with  the  following  result : — 

lbs.  09EB. 

7  FotatoeB,e&ch  above  1  Ib^i  weighed. 7    9 

9         m  !•        If      z  lb.,        H       ......................  8    S 

10        n  M        N      i  lb.»       M       6    7 

7         »  »        «*      lib.,        »      S  10 

6  small  Potatoes 0    4 

S9  Potatoes  weighing Total  SS    0 

The  stems  of  the  haulm,  instead  of  being  allowed  to  trail  upon 
the  ground,  were  attached  to  stakes  plac^  round  the  Potatoes, 
thus  exposing  both  the  surface  of  the  groand  and  the  foliage  of 
the  plant  to  the  sun,  air,  and  moisture.  The  seven  principal 
stems  ultimately  attained  the  height  of  about  7  feet.  The  Pota- 
toes were  well  formed  and  even  in  character,  as  an  analysis  of 
the  weight  shows,  the  heaviest  weighing  1  lb.  3  ozs.,  while  the 
remaining  six  of  the  first  lot  averaged  1  tb.  1  os.  each.  The  nine 
Potatoes  of  the  second  lot  averaged  14^  ozs.,  the  ten  in  the  third 
lot  averaged  10^  oes.,  and  the  seven  in  the  fourth  lot  averaged 
6)  0Z9.,  the  remainder  were  very  small. 

The  parent  Potato  was  moderate  in  size,  planted  on  a  bed  of 
turfy  loam  without  manure.  Fresh  soil  was  added  as  the  tubers 
increased  in  size.  A  can  of  liquid  manure  was  applied  slror  seven 
times,  and  water  in  very  dry  weather.  The  haulm  remained 
perfectly  sound  to  the  last,  the  foliage  throughout  being  very  fine 
until  the  last  fortnight,  when  the  leaves  began  to  die.  The  ground 
occupied  by  this  Potato  was  about  4  feet  square. — Philip  S. 
HuMBEBSTON,  North  Walei, 


AUSTRALIAN  ORCHIDS. 


ROSE  RfiVE  Dt)R. 


I  QtTiTB  agree  with  your  correspondent  M.  F.  Woodley  in  coi 
sidering  Rd?e  d*Or  to  be  one  of  the  very  best' climbing  Roses,  i 


con- 
its 


The  great  Australian  continent,  though  abounding  in  distinct 
types  of  vegetation  and  possessing  a  tropical  climate  over  a  large 
portion  of  its  surface,  does  not  £aclude  many  representatives  of 
that  beautiful  family  the  Orchidacess  which  a  few  degrees  farther 
north  are  so  numerous  in  the  islands  of  the  Malayan  Archipelago. 
This  is  doubtlessly  due  to  the  oomparative  dryness  of  the 
climate  and  the  peculiar  conformation  of  the  surface,  which  is 
somewhat  basin-shaped,  the  higher  parts  being  near  the  coasts, 
the  large  central  portion  presenting  a  flat  extent  of  land,  mostly 
arid  and  desert-like,  but  relieved  in  a  few  localities  by  slight 
elevations.  In  such  a  country  we  could  not  expect  to  find  any 
remarkable  luxuriance  of  epiphytal  vegetation  like  the  humid 
forests  of  Brazil  produce,  and  we  have  instead  an  abundance  of 
those  peculiar  dry-climate  types,  such  as  the  members  of  the  Rue 
family,  the  Kucidypti,  the  Proteas,  and  others,  mostly  distinguished 
by  firm  or  leatheiy  foliage,  which  frequently  possesses  powerful 
aromatic  odours.  In  a  few  districts,  however.  Orchids  are  found, 
and  these  include  several  beautiful  species.  They  are  nearly  all 
natives  of  some  part  of  the  east  coast  from  Moreton  Bay  to  Torres 
Straits,  but  the  terrestrial  species  far  exceed  the  epiphytes  in 
number ;  and  though  outside  tne  genera  Dendrobium,  Cymbidium, 
and  Sarcochilns  there  are  few  of  the  latter  class,  yet  the  others 
are  represented  by  such  genera  as  Thelymitra,  Cadadenia,  and 
Pterostylis,  which  are  scarcely  known  in  English  gardens,  though 
two  familiar  terrestrial  Orchids  have  been  observed  there — ^namely, 
Phajus  grandifolius  and  Calanthe  veratrifolia ;  but  these  can  only 
be  regaled  as  strays  frem  more  northern  latitudes.  With  these 
exceptions  the  terrestrial  Orchids  of  Australia  do  not  possess  much 
value  in  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  and  do  not  need  considera- 
tion here ;  but  the  epiphytes  weU  deserve  attention,  commencing 
with  the 

Dendrobiums. — This  handsome  genus,  the  species  of  which  are 
80  well  known  and  admired  in  gardens,-  has  about  twenty  forms 
that  are  eitiier  indigenous  to  or  naturalised  in  Australia,  and  are 


entlUed  to  be  coniiderad  tiie  tjpic*!  Orohlda  ol  that  coantir.  kmonsrt  tbe  moat  beantifnl.  D.  eaajtboidt^  D.  lingnatfonne, 
These  are  strangel7  raried  in  bftbit  and  other  chsraoten,  aome  D.  teretifotin  □,  and  D.  cacumeiinum  may  be  taken  aa  aamplea  of 
nuking  amoDgrt  Uw  carioaiti«B  ol  the  Orcbid  lamilj,  and  olben      the  ptoaliar  specie^  the  nameiofwblchitidlcatetlMirdiitLQguUb- 


inK  characters.     Tbe  last  in  particnlar  ii  a  Btnage  little  Orchid,  the  tmall  prominences  on  the  inrface.    Tbe  Can/tfaa-like,  tbe 

affjrding  what   Ur.  Leo  Orindon  woald  term  "an  echo  ol  the  tongne^haped,  and  the  ronnd-leaved  Dendrobea  named  above,  are 

Cocomber,"  tor  the  pseudo-bnlbB  or  learef,  whicbever  they  be,  and  in  a  meaitue  aimilarlj  noteworthy  for  tbe  cb  iracterg  eifireseed 

it  ia  not  easy   to  determine  the  point,  pieciselj  resemble  those  in  tbeie  namea.      D.  lingaieforme  ie  CBpeciall;  interesting  in 

small  Cucnmbera  known  as  Gherkins  in  rise,  colonr,  ribbing,  and  another  way.    It  was  first  discoTsred  In  the  Pacific  Islands  by 
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Sir  Joseph  Banks,  who  accompanied  Captain  Cook  on  his  noted 
Yoyage.  It  has,  however,  since  been  fonnd  on  the  east  coast  of 
Anstralia  at  Port  Jackson  and  Moreton  Bay.  It  may  be  further 
remarked  that  this  species  is  peculiar  in  its  habitat,  as  it  is 
said  to  be  obserred  growing  on  moss-ooyered  rocks  on  the  coast — 
a  rather  remarkable  position  for  an  epiphytal  Orchid. 

Turning,  however,  to  the  species  distinguished  by  the  beauty  of 
their  flowers,  which  are  of  so  much  more  importance  to  the  gar- 
dener than  the  former,  we  have  several  that  might  be  advan- 
tageously included  in  every  collection ;  and  prominent  amongst 
these  is  that  represented  in  the  woodcut  (fig.  66)^viz.,  Dendro- 
bium  superbiens.  For  this  handsome  Orchid  English  horticul- 
turists are  indebted  to  Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  of  Upper  HoUoway, 
who  obtained  it  through  his  collector,  Mr.  Goldie,  about  six  years 
ago,  and  it  has  since  become  a  great  favourite,  though  some  little 
difficulty  has  been  experienced  by  a  few  growers  in  ensuring  its 
satisfactory  flowering.  No  such  difficulty  is,  however,  found  at 
the  Holloway  nursery,  where  it  flowers  as  freely  as  any  oHier 
Dendrobe,  and  the  blooms  last  for  several  weeks.  The  chief 
point  in  this  successful  treatment  appears  to  be  the  temperature 
afforded,  and  this  is  worthy  of  note  by  all  who  have  failed  with 
the  plant.  D.  superbiens  is  grown  at  Holloway  in  a  small  span- 
roof  house  extending  from  N.B.  to  S.W.,  in  which  a  temperature 
ranging  from  65**  as  the  minimum  to  80°  as  the  maximum  is 
maintained.  The  plants  are  grown  in  small  shallow  pans  from 
8  to  4  inches  in  diameter,  the  compost  consisting  of  peat  and 
sphagnum.  They  are  suspended  close  to  the  roof  and  never 
shaded.  In  this  way  well-matured  growth  is  obtained,  and  as  a 
result  the  plants  continue  flowering  over  a  long  period,  one  with 
pseudo-bulbs  aboat  8  feet  long  having  borne  ten  racemes  in  suc- 
cession. Some  of  the  racemes  even  on  small  specimens  have  ten 
to  a  dozen  of  their  rich  rosy-purple- coloured  flowers.  It  may  be 
remarked  that  both  D.  Ainsworthi  and  D.  formosum  gigant^mm 
succeed  admirably  under  similar  treatment.  Of  the  other  Den- 
drobes  the  two  best  are  D.  bigibbum,  D.  Hilli,  and  D.  speciosum ; 
the  first  dwarf,  with  bright  rosy  flowers  in  small  racemes ;  the 
two  others  of  much  taller  habit^  especially  D.  Hilli,  and  beariog 
long  racemes  of  creamy  flowers.  D.  bigibbum,  with  itd  varieties 
candidum  and  superbum,  is  much  admired  by  orchidists,  as,  like 
D.  superbiens,  it  supplies  a  rather  uncommon  tint  in  the  genus,  or, 
indeed,  in  the  family. 

Cymbidium  reflexnm,  C.  suave,  and  Sarcochilus  falcatus  are 
three  of  the  best  amongst  the  other  Australian  epiphytic  Orchids ; 
but  even  they  are  not  very  striking,  and  they  cannot  pretend  to 
share  the  merits  of  the  Deodrobes. 

A^  might  be  expected,  there  is  a  great  range  in  the  temperature 
of  so  large  an  extent  of  land,  the  mean  annual  temperature  vary- 
ing from  W  in  the  south  to  80**  in  the  north ;  and  the  annual 
rainfall  also  varies  considerably — namely,  from  80  inches  on  some 
parts  of  the  east  coast  to  12  inches,  or  even  less  probably,  in  the 
drier  regions,  so  that  it  is  of  much  importance  to  know  the  precise 
locality  from  which  plants  are  obtained. — L.  Castle. 


SAND  FOR  PROPAGATING. 

It  is  difficult  at  times  both  in  gardens  and  nurseries  to  procure 
good  sand  for  propagating  purposes,  as  there  is  much  difference 
in  its  quality.  Sand  should  be  tested  before  many  cuttings  are 
inserted  in  it,  as  an  inferior  material  may  be  employed,  and  the 
consequence  is  batch  after  batch  of  carefully  grown  and  prepared 
cuttings  damp  off.  For  over  two  years  I  fflled  the  place  of  pro- 
pagator in  a  large  nursery  in  Scotland,  where  we  had  every  oppor- 
tunity of  testing  the  various  methods  in  propagating  plants,  and 
found  it  rather  difficult  in  the  dull  days  of  winter  to  strike  soft- 
wooded  plants  puccessfuUy,  even  under  the  best  of  treatment,  in 
the  early  months  of  the  year.  We  repeatedly  lost  numbers  of 
cuttings.  Some,  no  doubt,  would  say  that  was  due  to  bad  manage- 
ment, but  in  the  first  place  the  sand  was  of  the  worst  description. 
A  day  or  two  after  the  sand  was  placed  in  the  propagating  cham- 
bers and  cuttings  inserted  it  was  examined  with  a  microscope, 
when  innumerable  small  threads  were  observed  not  unlike  spiders* 
webs  on  the  surface  of  the  sand,  and  when  that  fungus  came  in 
contact  with  the  cuttings  very  few  survived.  Although  the  sand 
lemained  in  the  propagating  chamber  until  it  was  dust-dry, 
after  it  was  water^  it  gave  the  same  result  Various  methods 
were  adopted  to  destroy  the  pest  A  little  salt  mixed  with  the 
sand  was  a  great  preventive,  still  at  all  times  it  had  not  the 
desired  effect.  As  the  day  lengthens  light  and  heat  increases, 
propagating  becomes  a  much  easier  task. 

Sometimes  in  private  gardens  vexy  bad  results  may  be  seen  in 
propagating  plants.  No  doubt  the  cuttings  are  made  and  inserted 
correctly,  watered,  and  due  attention  given,  but  more  frequently 
sand  from  a  river  side  is  employed  in  those  establishments,  and 


most  of  our  rivers  are  polluted  to  an  alarming  extent.  Sand 
from  such  sources  must  be  neither  adapted  for  the  propagating 
nor  the  culture  of  plants.  What  is  wanted  is  pure  sand  free 
from  iron  and  minerids  of  any  description.  But  in  what  parts  of 
our  country  can  such  a  sand  be  obtainable  ?  There  are  various 
quarries  of  more  or  less  importance.  One  which  has  come  under 
my  observation,  and  perhaps  the  purest  white  sand  quarry  in  our 
island,  is  at  Gateside,  near  Gourock,  as  scarcely  ever  a  cntting 
damps  or  fails  in  it  My  trials  extend  over  winter  and  summer. 
During  January  of  last  season  we  inserted  a  large  number  of 
tricolor  Pelargonium  cuttings  in  small  boxes,  and  placed  them  in 
a  moist  plant  stove  more  to  test  the  property  of  the  sand  in  the 
winter  uian  the  need  of  the  plants,  with  the  result  that  every 
cutting  rooted  much  more  quickly  than  ever  I  saw  Pelargoniums 
root  l^fore,  and  a  simDar  success  attended  my  efforts  with 
other  cuttings  during  spring ;  our  success  this  autumn  is  also  very 
satisfactory.^Wif.  MuiB,  BagateUe. 


AUTUMN-SOWN  PEAS. 


DUBING  the  latter  days  of  October  and  early  in  November  is 
the  best  time  to  sow  autumn  Peas,  and  the  advantage  of  doing 
this  is  often  felt  in  spring,  when  a  well-wintered  batch  produces 
pods  some  weeks  earlier  than  the  spring-sown  rows.  All  know 
that  many  spring-sovm  Peas  fail  to  make  any  satisfactory  pro- 
gress if  the  weather  is  unfavourable  or  vermin  troublesome,  and 
the  same  drawbacks  are  liable  to  occur  in  the  case  of  autumn- 
sown  Peas,  but  with  both  there  are  many  chances  of  their  doing  well 
providing  sowing  is  done  at  the  proper  time  and  necessary  atten- 
tion given  afterwards.  Only  early  kinds  should  be  sown  now,  and 
those  should  be  of  the  hardiest  character.  Bound-seeded  varieties 
must  be  selected.  Wrinkled  kinds  are  too  tender ;  they  are  very 
liable  to  damp  off  in  germinating,  and  they  appear  delicate  when 
first  they  appear  above  ground  in  the  winter  side  of  the  year. 
A  spot  well  exposed  to  light  and  sun,  but  sheltered  from  winds, 
is  a  good  situation  for  sowing  autumn  Peas.  The  ground  should 
be  deeply  stirred  and  well  manured,  the  rows  not  being  nearer 
than  the  height  the  kind  grows,  and  if  a  couple  of  feet  wider  so 
much  the  better ;  but  while  we  approve  of  growing  summer  Peas 
in  rows  here  and  there  and  widely  apart,  we  like  the  autumn  and 
first  spring-sown  rows  to  follow  each  other  and  shelter  one 
another. 

Our  Pea  ground  now  is  that  from  which  we  have  lately  cleared 
a  lot  of  Cabbages.  Manure  was  wheeled  on  the  ground,  dug 
over,  and  the  drills  opened,  the  Peas  sown,  and  everything 
finished  off  in  one  day.  Wlien  the  soil  is  dry  enough  for  digging, 
and  in  good  working  order  in  this  way,  it  is  surprising  how  well 
seeds  germinate.  The  drills  should  be  about  8  inches  deep.  The 
seed  should  be  sown  moderately  thick,  and  the  whole  should  be 
covered  over  firmly,  and  from  the  day  the  seed  is  buried  until  the 
stems  are  above  being  injured  by  mice  and  other  vermin,  constant 
attention  must  be  devoted  to  trapping  and  killing,  as  one  of  the 
main  points  to  success  is  to  have  the  rows  strong,  entire,  and  even 
in  growth.  The  many  ways  of  destroying  garden  pests  need  not 
be  pointed  out  here,  but  an  impressive  caution  to  oeware  may  be 
given.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  above  ground  a  little 
earth  should  be  drawn  up  on  each  side,  but  not  close  to  them,  the 
object  being  to  afford  a  little  protection.  As  growth  advances, 
small  twigs,  such  as  birch  from  old  brooms,  should  be  put  in 
on  each  side  of  them,  and  when  3  or  4  inches  high  stakes  may 
be  applied.  If  the  weather  is  mild  it  may  be  necessary  to  do 
this  before  the  new  year,  but  if  severe  they  may  not  be  ready  for 
stakes  for  some  months.  Frost  or  snow  will  not  injure  Peas 
sown  now,  and  no  attempt  should  be  made  to  coddle  them  at  any 
time,  as  this  is  sure  to  result  in  a  relapse  and  loss. — ^A  Kitchen 
Gabdeneb.  

SILKWORMS  AND  SILKWORM  REARING.— 18. 

{Continued  from  page  349,) 

It  is  one  of  the  projects  of  the  hour  to  introduce  Chinamen  to 
Britain  for  a  variety  of  purposes,  amongst  them  to  show  us  how 
best  to  mix  and  combine  teas  of  diverse  flavours  or  strengths. 
Some  persons  may  by-and-by  suggest  that  we  might  obtain  the 
services  of  Japanese  natives  of  the  Yama  Mai  district  to  instruct 
us  in  the  art  of  tending  and  rearing  this  Japanese  silkworm,  con- 
cerning which  such  hopes  have  l^n  entertained.  No  one  can 
question  the  beauty  and  excellence  of  the  silk  that  is  yielded  by 
its  cocoons,  but  we  have  been  as  yet  far  from  overcoming  the 
difficulties  which  have  impeded  its  successful  rearing  on  a  scale 
ttiat  would  hold  out  the  promise  of  certain  commercial  results. 
The  Oaks  of  Britain  have  now  ceased  to  be  of  the  old  importance 
to  our  navy ;  and,  as  Dr.  Wallace  remarks,  it  would  be  a  famous 


thing  could  wa  tnm  Iheir  le»K«  Into  ft  Talnftble  dlkea  fibre.  Time, 
it  tokj  be,  will  jet  briDg  tbU  aboot. 

My  o»a  expetiment  witli  Attaeoi  Yuna  Uai  irsi  made  loioe 
fitteen  jean  ago  on  too  inull  a  icale  to  be  of  any  moment,  jet 
I  suoceeded  in  Mceitaimng  a  few  facta  tending  to  oonGrm  what 
had  been  notloed  or  ■nrmind  by  others.  Want  ol  leunire  has 
pieTented  ma  since  from  tiying  the  breeding  of  Uie*e  worme 
nnder  better  arrangement*,  with  a  larger  nnmber  to  work  upon, 
and  in  a  Bnmmer  less  drj  and  hot  tfaaa  waa  tbnt  of  1S68.  A 
namber  of  reports  were  published  b;  persons  who  had  fed  the 
wormi  dnriDg  the  aboTe  season,  showing  maoj  failares  to  be 
laigel;  attribated  to  the  weather  of  that  reij  exceptional  mm' 
mer,  for  we  bare  not  jat  had  one  that  would  rival  it  for  cn- 
int«mpted  sonsbino  and  lack  of  moistore.  Still,  the  tmtb  most 
be  told,  that  in  sammeri  more  promising  the  caterpillars  of  A. 
Tama  Mai  have  also  shown  a  troablesame  tendencj  to  die  ofL 
X  was  unable  to  proCDie  either  Austrian  or  English  eggs,  so  had  to 
try  some  Japanese,  which  are  seldom  found  to  yield  so  itrong  a 
brood  of  worms,  HoweTer,  I  got  worms  from  two-thirds  of  the 
eggs;  theaeemereedbetween  tbe6thuid31stof  May.  Theinterrals 
separating  the  changes  of  skin  were  generally  nine  or  ten  days, 
and  it  was  about  fifteen  days  after  the  fourth  ol  these  had  been 
pasted  when  the  spinning  commenced.  On  the  whole  it  was 
CTident  my  examples  of  the  species  grew  slowly  as  compared 
with  some  reared  by  other  naturalists,  and  Dr.  Wallace  may  be 
right  in  thinking  that  the  more  rapidly  the  worms  can  be  r^red 
the  greater  will  be  the  success,  although  he  would  not  adrise 
forcing. 

Hy  silkworms  were  fed  upon  Oak  as  succulent  a«  I  could 
obtain,  the  twigs  being  inserted  in  bottles  of  water.  The  nursery 
was  a  cool  outhouse  facing  the  north,  without  a  carrent  of  air 
naseing  throii|;h  certainly,  hnt  air  was  freely  admitted  in  the 
daytime.  The  leaves  were  not  allowed  to  remain  until  dry  ere 
they  were  renewed,  though,  as  I  was  resident  in  London,  there 
was  some  trouble  in  getting  fresh  Oak  during  July,  just  when  tbe 
worms  q^eded  abundant  supplies.  With  some  astonishment  I 
one  day  saw  a  worm  that  had  wandered  crawl,  not  merely  upon, 
but  into  a  tuinbler  ol  water,  and  the  liking  the  species  has  for 
occasional  sips  is  a  circumstance  verified  by  many  observers. 
Another  liking,  rather  inconvenient,  is  that  which  some  of  them 
have  tor  taking  a  bite  out  of  a  relative's  back  at  a  quiet  oppor- 
tunity, tbe  wound  so  given  being  fatal  sooner  or  later.  Ou  the 
near  approach  of  anyone  to  the  twigs  npon  which  they  are  feed- 
ing, the  caterpillars  of  A.  Yarns  Mai  cease  to  eat,  so  that  visiting 
tbem  too  fteqnently  might  check  their  growth.  This  is  a  cir- 
cumstance in  fsvoor  of  placing  tbem  in  a  position  of  comparative 
freedom  upon  yonng  Oaki  according  to  the  Japanese  plan,  but 
then  several  circumstauces  have  seemed  to  be  against  it,  at  least 
in  this  island.  Some  coaxing  is  required  when  they  have  to  be 
shifted,  as  they  are  apt  to  cling  very  tenaciously  to  dry  twigs 
and  branches.  By  a  gradual  process  of  reduction  I  lost  nearly 
the  whole  of  my  brood  from  disease,  only  a  few  surviving  as 
mementoes  of  tbe  trouble  I  had  taken.  Probably  I  should  have 
saved  more  had  I  sprinkled  the  Oak  with  water,  as  some  did,  and 
others  even  went  so  far  as  to  give  their  worms  an  actual  ducking 
when  tbe  weather  was  very  hot.  Dr.  Wallace  does  not  seem  to 
regard  it  of  special  importance  tbat  the  leaves  given  should  be 
chiefly  yoong  and  succulent,  for  bis  worms  fed  well  on  Oak  some- 
what dry ;  his  correspondents  also  differ  in  opinion  npon  this 
point  Their  letters  also  show  that  these  silkworms  have  been 
reared  in  and  out  of  doors  under  such  different  conditions,  as 
within  glass  buildings  and  exposed  day  and  night  to  our  climate 
in  a  plantation,  Mr.  Qascoigne,  who  succeeded  in  rearing  a  fine 
brood,  argue*  in  favour  of  an  equable  temperature  for  their  room, 
an  abstinence  from  water,  and  a  tree  circutatian  of  dry  air.  When 
newly  hatched  they  have  thriven  np;n  oaklings  in  boxes  of  three 
or  fonr  years'  growth,  but  their  propensity  to  wander  is  always 
tiresome  at  this  early  age  ;  it  is  leas  marked  after  the  first  change 
ot  skin. 

To  sommarise  those  practJcal  snggestions  concerning  the 
management  ot  these  ailkworma  tbat  have  arisen  out  of  the 
patient  eioerimentB  of  naturalists  scattered  over  these  islands,  it 
may  first  be  remarked  that,  to  start  with,  European  eg^  are 
preferable  to  those  imported  from  Japan.  If  procured  during  tbe 
autumn  tbe  eggs  should  be  kept  imtil  spring  in  a  cool  and  dry 
place ;  even  in  the  open  air  is  not  amiss,  provided  they  are  not 
subjected  to  a  temperature  that  would  freeze  them.  About  the 
time  the  Oak  is  full  in  bud  they  may  be  laid  npon  blotting  paper 
in  plates  and  slightly  damped,  then  covered  with  glass  fonneis  or 
tumblers,  upon  which  the  newly  hatched  worms  can  be  easily 
seen.  By  the  aid  of  a  stiff  bmdi  of  camel  or  sable's  hair  they 
can  be  moved  to  young  leaves  of  Oak.  Dr.  Wallace  advises 
giving  tbem  a  mn,  on  a  moistened  surface  of  earthenware  belore 


.  _^ .  _i  bethink*  a"ielret]ier"  of  this 

their  propensSly  for  wandering.  A  pioportioa  of 
them  are  sore  to  die  in  infancy.  Should  they  be  kept  in  the  open 
air  they  must  be  guarded  both  from  birds  and  spiders. 

It  does  not  seem  to  be  a  good  method  to  keep  these  silkworms 
under  bellglasses  or  in  close  boxes,  hut  they  will  do  moderately 
well  in  a  plant  house  or  room  not  too  sunny.  After  they  are 
half-grown  they  have  been  found  to  thrive  if  set  free  upon  Oak 
saplings,  where  for  security  the  twigs  may  be  covered  with  ganae 
bags.  Twigs  and  branches  ot  Oak  placed  in  water  or  aand  will 
keep  fresh  for  two  or  three  days  if  the  weather  is  not  very  warm. 
To  remove  the  worms  by  the  finger  from  stale  to  fresh  food  is 
hardly  ever  advisable.  The  plan  is,  having  arranged  your  new 
O^  to  cut  off  the  vld  sprays  all  the  leaves  or  twigs  nnoccopied 
by  the  caterpillars.  The  remainder  may  be  laid  upon  or  pnt 
beside  the  new  sprays,  and  they  will  soon  shift  their  qnarters. 
As  a  piecautiou  against  their  wandering,  trays  and  tables  npon 
which  bottles  or  jars  containing  Oak  are  piaced  ought  to  be  round 
rather  than  square.  Some  stand  these  upon  plates,  the  edges  of 
which  are  greased,  so  that  the  silkworms  are  kept  in  check  shonld 
they  leave  their  food,  as  they  will  not  crawl  over  this  obstruction. 
Hasty  moving  while  Ihey  are  changing  their  skins  ia  unadvieahle, 
since  a  hurt  is  likely  to  be  given  by  any  roush  treatment  then. 
Although  a  little  moisture  on  the  leaves  is  ratlier  beneficial  than 
otherwise,  it  does  not  appear  that  tbe  worms  fionrish  it  the  foliage 
of  the  Oak  given  them  is  in  a  watery  ot  over-succulent  state.  As 
they  approach  maturity  an  abundant  supply  ot  food  is  requitile, 
and  tbe  temperature  of  their  room  should  be  kept  moderate 
it  possible.  Out  of  doors  they  ehould  be  shaded  from  too  bright 
a  sun.  It  is  not  needfot  to  make  ^>ecial  arrangements  for  apm- 
ning,  as  the  h\bit  of  A.  Yama  Hal  is  to  form  ita  cocoons  near  the 
terminal  twigs  ot  the  Oak.  Of  our  native  species  Dr.  Wallaoe 
recommends  Q.  sessQiflora  as  the  best  food.— J.  B.  S.  C. 


is  veij  highly  tbonght  o(  here,  and  is  in  greater  dtmaad  than  Foster'* 
Seedling.  Buckland  Sweetwater  when  well  erown  and  finished 
realiKS  a  higher  price  in  the  market  than  Tottei't  Seedling.  I 
consider  Qolden  Queen  well  worth  growing, — Q-,  B.  A. 


EITOHIH  OlRHKR. 

Peas  to  afford  an  early  crop  may  now  be  sowa  in  a  well-sheltwed 
border  of  friable  soil.  A  south  border  i*  tbe  most  suitable,  having 
the  rows  north  and  south  and  about  1  feet  asunder,  with  Lettoeea 
between.  Before  sowing,  the  Peas  ought  to  bo  either  damped  and 
coated  with  red  lead,  or  damped  with  petrolenm,  to  prevent  the 
attacks  of  mice.  William  the  Tiiat  and  Dtckson's  Fint  snd  Beat  ate 
the  best  early  varieties  in  cultivation.  Where  space  is  available  a 
■owing  ot  the  early  dwarf  varieties  may  be  made  at  the  base  of  a 
south  wall,  American  Wonder  being  a  good  cropptf.  Slugs  ate 
frequently  troublesome  to  Pea*.  Dress  the  ground  with  lime,  and 
point  in  before  sawing ;  and  as  a  still  further  protection,  give  a  dress- 
ing of  a  couple  of  inches  thickness  of  sifted  ashes  after  covering  the 
Peas  with  soil,  allowing  the  ashes  to  extend  a  few  inches  beyond  each 
side  of  the  row.  Broad  Beans  may  also  be  sown  on  a  warm  border, 
Early  Maiagan  being  very  early  and  hardy,  but  small.  Seville 
Longpod  and  Early  Longpod,  thon^  not  so  haidy,  are  mneh  larger 
and  early.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  these  in  regard  to  pceeantionary 
measorea  against  mice  and  slugs  as  advised  for  Peas. 

Cauliflowers  should  he  pricked  out  from  tbe  seed  beds  In  pltM  and 
flames,  and  any  remaining  after  due  provision  hss  been  made  by 
those  means  tor  a  supply  ot  plants  tor  tnusplanting  in  spring  may 
be  pricked  out  on  a  sheltered  border,  where,  if  the  winter  does  not 
prove  onnsually  severe,  they  will  survive.  On  a  dry  day  lift  Oauli- 
Bowers  that  are  fit  for  use,  and  store  them  in  a  pit  or  sheltered 
position  where  pioteoUon  can  be  afforded. 

Complete  lifting  root  crops  such  as  Carrots,  Beet,  and  Salsafy,  and 
a  portion  of  tbe  Paianipe  for  immediate  use  j  otherwise,  and  the 
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groimd  not  being  immediately  wanted,  these  may  remain  in  the  ground 
for  some  time.  Late-eown  Tomipe  should  be  examined,  those  fit  for 
use  being  stored  in  damp  sand.  This  will  improve  the  remainder  of 
the  crop,  whi<di  may  stand  iot  later  use.  Complete  the  earthing^-np 
of  Gelery,  and  where  the  soil  is  wet  it  will  be  preferable  to  employ 
ashes,  sawdust,  or  ooooa-nut  fibre  refuse  in  preference  to  soil  for  this 
pnrpose. 

TRUrr  HOUSES. 

Ftiw.— To  haye  ripe  Grapes  in  April  the  Vines,  whether  in  pots  or 
planted  out,  must  now  be  started.  Although  bottom  heat  is  not 
essential,  yet  when  compelled  to  force  early  and  quickly  a  bed  of  Oak 
leayes  with  a  third  or  fourth  of  stable  litter  will  hasten  the  Tines 
oonsidezably,  and  with  the  Tines  planted  out  in  inside  borders  a 
good  bed  of  Oak  or  Beech  leayes  with  a  little  horse  dung  added  wil^ 
greatly  facilitate  the  starting  and  be  more  beneficial  to  the  Tines 
than  fire  heat  alone.  The  inside  border  should  haye  a  thorough 
soaking  with  water  at  90^,  after  which  introduce  the  fermenting 
materials  either  on  the  border  or  floor  to  a  depth  of  2  feet,  and 
occasionally  turn  them,  the  ammonia-charged  yapour  being  highly 
fayouiable  to  the  Tines.  Syringe  the  Tines  and  house  three  times 
a  day  in  bright  weather.  A  temperature  of  50°  to  66°  at  night  and 
60^  to  65°  by  day  will  not  be  too  high  to  commence  with,  as  the 
Tines  will  require  a  higher  temperature  than  in  December  or  January. 
The  outside  border  must  haye  regular  attention  as  to  coyering. 

Prune  Tines  in  succession  houses  as  soon  as  the  leaves  have  fallen, 
the  advantage  of  early  pruning  not  being  sufficiently  appreciated— 
viz.,  earlier  and  complete  rest.  From  all  Tines  bearing  ripe  Grapes 
remove  the  dead  and  decayed  foliage.  The  wood  of  young  Tines 
not  yet  hard  and  brown  should  have  fire  heat  still  applied,  and  this 
with  free  ventilation  will  soon  ripen  them. 

Cucumber i, — ^The  autumn  fruiters  are  now  in  good  bearing.  Main- 
tain a  night  temperature  of  65°,  or  5°  more  in  mild  weather ;  70°  to 
76°  by  day,  aiid  80°  to  85°  from  sun  heat.  Admit  a  little  air  at  the 
top  of  the  house  on  every  favourable  opportunity,  which  should 
never  be  done,  particularly  at  this  season,  with  a  view  to  lower  the 
temperature,  but  to  prevent  the  temperature  rising  too  high — to 
allow  of  rank  heat  and  steam  escaping.  Tentilate  cautiously  on 
bright  cold  days,  shutting  ofE  the  top  heat  for  a  few  hours  at  midday. 
Cease  syringing  the  plants  except  on  bright  mild  afternoons,  but  keep 
the  evaporation  troughs  filled,  damping  the  paths  and  walls  morning 
and  afternoon  in  warm  clear  weather.  Take  care  that  soil  and  water 
applied  to  the  roots  is  of  the  same  temperature  as  the  house,  and 
avoid  sudden  fluctuations  in  the  temperature.  Examine  the  plants 
once  a  week,  stopping  the  shoots  one  or  two  joints  beyond  the  fruity 
remoying  bad  foliage  and  superfluous  growths.  Upon  the  first  appear- 
ance of  mildew  dust  with  fiowers  of  sulphur. 

PLANT  HOUSES. 
China  Roses  have  passed  out  of  general  favour,  but  where  these 
are  grown,  cut  back  and  potted  in  spring  after  fiowering,  and  plunged 
outdoors  in  ashes,  they  will  now  have  abundance  of  fiower  buds,' 
and  if  placed  in  a  light  house  with  a  temperature  of  45°  to  50°  they 
will  open  their  buds  and  flower  for  a  considerable  time.  Afford  weak 
liquid  manure,  and  keep  them  free  from  aphides. 

Show,  Fancy,  Begal,  and  Spotted  Pelargoniums  must  be  kept  as 
near  the  glass  as  possible,  and  as  dry  at  the  roots  as  can  be  done 
with  safety,  so  as  to  prevent  them  becoming  too  luxuriant.  Tie  out 
the  shoots  neatly  as  they  advance  in  growth.  Zonals  that  have  been 
grown  and  especially  prepared  for  winter  flowering  should  now  be 
placed  where  they  have  plenty  of  light  and  a  minimum  temperature 
of  60°,  just  saving  enough  water  to  keep  them  slowly  growing, 
supplying  weak  liquid  manure. 

Primulas  should  have  a  light  position  and  be  carefully  watered, 
giving,  however,  thorough  supplies  when  needed,  and  of  a  weak 
manurial  kind.  Tentilate  freely  on  all  favourable  occasions,  damp 
being    their  greatest    enemy.     A    temperature   of    45°  to  60°  ii 


GLnerarias  sown  early  and  grown  on  through  the  summer  are 
Advanced  for  flowering,  indeed  some  of  them  are  in  bloom.  The 
self-flowered  sorts  in  various  shades  of  blue,  purple,  scarlet,  crimson, 
and  white  are  very  effective.  They  should  have  a  temperature  of  50°. 


Other  stock  of  these  plants  may  be  kept  in  a  cool,  moist,  light 
structure,  frost  only  being  excluded,  fumigating  upon  the  first 
appearance  of  aphides.  Shift  succeesional  plants  into  larger  pots 
before  they  become  root-bound,  or  when  this  is  delayed  too  long  the 
plants  receive  a  check,  generally  resulting  in  their  decaying  at  the 
base  of  the  stem.  Cyclamens  producing  their  flowers  should  have  a 
light  position  in  a  temperature  of  50°  to  55°,  supplying  them  with 
weak  liquid  manure.  Successional  plants  should  be  treated  similarly, 
a  little  extra  warmth  being  essential  to  their  free  growth  and 
flowering. 

Carnations  for  producing  successional  flowers  through  the  winter 
must  be  well  attended  to,  not  allowing  them  to  become  dry  at 
the  roots.  A  temperaturo  of  60°  to  65°  is  necessary.  Kignonette 
must  have  a  light  well-ventilated  position,  or  the  plants  become 
weak  ;  and  keep  the  growths  neatly  staked  and  tied  as  they  advance 
in  growth.    Those  flowering  should  have  a  temperaturo  of  45°  to  50°. 

Fuchsia  cuttiags  struck  in  August  should  be  shifted  into  6  or 
7-inch  pots,  and  placed  in  a  house  dose  to  the  glass  in  a  temperaturo 
of  60^,  tying  and  stopping  the  leading  shoots  according  to  the  habit 
of  the  plant.  Old  Fuchsias  that  have  flowered  should  be  partially 
dried  off,  but  the  soil  must  not  be  allowed  to  become  dust-dry. 

Herbaceous  Calceolarias  require  potting  singly,  8-inch  pots  being 
large  enough  at  the  first.  Gh>od  loam,  with  a  sixth  of  leaf  soil 
or  well-decayed  manure  and  a  little  sand,  is  a  suitable  compost. 
Place  them  in  a  cool  moist  pit  near  to  the  glass  where  they  wUl  be  safe 
from  frost.  Previous  to  potting  the  plants  should  be  dipped  in  tobacco 
water,  as  they  do  not  like  fumigation. 

Consenfatory. — ^This  strneturo  is  gay  with  Chrysanthemums,  which 
should  be  kept  at  the  coolest  part  of  the  house.  With  Primulas, 
Cyclamen,  early-fiowered  Cinerarias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Salvia 
splendens  and  S.  gesnereefolia,  Epiphyllums,  Epacrises,  and  Correas,  a 
very  effective  display  will  be  made,  but  avoid  overcrowding.  Free- 
growing  roof  climbers  should  have  the  shoots  well  thinned  or  cut 
back,  for,  however  much  shade  may  be  desirable  in  summer,  all 
plants  requiro  froe  exposnro  to  light  in  winter. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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HITES. 

"  Thb  markets  and  show  tables  are  full  of  novelties.  •  •  •  The 
prices  asked  for  some  hives  aro  exorbitant  and  far  beyond  their 
value."  Thus  writes  Mr.  Pettigrew  in  the  Journal  of  the  6th 
inst.,  and  he  has  just  cause  for  so  writing.  The  reason  why  such 
novelties  are  produced  and  why  they  aro  purchased  he  gives  in 
the  opening  sentences  of  his  letter.  '*  Many  people  like  to  follow 
the  fashions  and  go  with  the  majority.  They  readily  spend  their 
money  for  things  last  out,  hence  new  inventions  are  the  order  of 
the  day."  So  far  we  go  with  him ;  and  if  people  who  take  to 
bee-keeping  as  a  pleasant  pastime  choose  to  expend  their  money 
on  hives  costing  from  £2  to  £4,  and  to  purchase  appliances  which 
quickly  make  away  with  a  £5  note,  we  say.  Let  them  do  so  by 
all  means,  it  is  good  for  the  trade.  But  such  hives  and  appliances 
are  not  within  the  reach  of  the  cottager  or  artisan,  who  looks  to 
his  bees  to  help  to  pay  his  rent  at  Michaelmas.  When  Mr. 
Pettigrow  would  recommend  the  Stewarton  hive  in  proference  to 
the  ^r-firame  hive  we  can  go  no  farther  with  him.  We  do  not 
for  a  moment  doubt  that  straw  is  a  superior  material  to  wood  for 
hives,  but  seeing  that  the  difficulty  has  not  been  surmounted  to 
make  hives  of  straw  which  can  have  all  the  advantages  of  the 
moveable-frame  system,  for  the  present  we  must  accept  the 
wooden  walls. 

The  question  is  how  to  make  a  hive  of  wood  so  as  to  keep  bees 
and  combs  dry  in  it.  Surely  the  bee-keeping  readers  of  this 
Journal  do  not  accept  the  inference  that  all  bar-frame  hives  must 
have  moisture  condensed  on  the  walls  during  the  greater  part  of 
the  year,  and  rotting  combs  I  If  such  were  the  unhealthy  state 
of  colonies  how  could  such  grand  results  be  obtained  as  the  piles 
of  beautiful  sectional  supers  of  honey,  the  breeding  of  healthy 
queens  sent  out  by  scores  from  our  leading  apiaries,  the  powerful 
stocks  which  store  these  piles  of  sections  and  produce  these 
healthy  queens  7  Great  results  can  be  obtained  with  the  Stewarton 
in  the  hands  of  an  able  manager ;  but  after  all  the  product  of 
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inch  from  their  extremitiea,  as  shown  ftt  H,  fig.  67.  This  will 
leave  no  chance  of  the  hees  propolising  the  firames  to  the  sides  of 
the  hives.  Two  dummies  or  dividers  should  be  made  of  thiee- 
qnarter-inch  stuff  14^  inches  long  and  8^  inches  deep,  and  shonld 
be  nailed  to  the  top  rars  similar  to  those  made  for  the  frames,  only 
in  their  case  the  bars  need  not  be  slit  tip  as  for  the  foundation. 
A  piece  ehonld  be  cut  oat  of  the  centre  of  the  bottom  of  the  divider 
to  correspond  with  the  opening  in  the  hive  front,  also  to  allow  a 

Eassage  at  the  back  of  the  frames  to  the  feeder,  as  T  in  fig.  68. 
1  another  letter  we  will  speak  of  the  roof,  of  the  feeding  arrange- 
ment, and  of  winter  ana  sunmer  arrangement  of  the  hive. — 
P*  H.  P, 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Dickson  &  Robinson,  12,  Old  Hillgate,  Manchester.— Cotald^s  of 
Botes, 

Bruant.  Poitiers,  France.— ZA«f  of  New  Begonicu, 

J.  L.  Watson,  Manor  Road,  Gravesend.— ^^  of  Bvlbt, 

E.  Gill,  Victoria  Fernery,  Lynton,  North  Devon.— JDi<<  of  BrUitk 

and  Exotic  Femt. 
Louis  Van  Hontte,  Ghent,  Bel^nm,—Cataloffue  of  Hardtf  Eerba- 

eeout  PlanU^  Rotes,  and  FruU  Treet, 


^VV^«^" 


(TO  COBRESPONDENTS. 


\*  All  corre«pondence  should  be  directed  either  to  **  The  Editor  " 
or  to  ''The  Pablisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staflE  often  remain  nnopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  tnem  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
exi>ense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gkirdeninflr  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  oommunicationa. 

Blaek  Hamburgh  Gimpea  (/.  (7taive).~Tbe  Imach,  of  which  joa  have 
tent  OS  a  photograph,  and  which  yon  stated  weighed  4  lbs.  1S|  oia^  and  the 
berries  good  and  well  finished,  was  a  very  good  one  indeed,  and  highly  creditablB 
to  yon  as  a  cnltiTator. 

Plunging  Hyacinths  iDoub(/ut).—Y(m  have  nothing  to  fear  In  burying 
the  pots  In  the  open  air  with  ooooa-nut  flbra  xefnse.  They  will  be  fur  better 
there  than  in  the  greenhoose.  Nor  is  a  cold  frame  neooasaiy*  The  finest 
Hyacinths  that  are  exhibited  in  London  erery  year  are  buried  f  or  6  inches  deep 
with  the  material  above  mentioned  in  the  open  air.  Oaie  most  be  taken  thai 
the  pots  are  not  stood  on  soli  that  is  full  of  worms,  bnt  rather  on  a  very  hard 
surface  impenetrable  by  worms,  or  on  a  thick  layer  of  sharp  aahes. 

Gardener's  Appointment  (W,  2>.).— Yomr  letter  of  last  week  was  not 
preaerred ;  and  as  you  haye  not  repeated  the  names  of  your  past  and  prosent 
employers,  we  are  miable  to  make  the  nottflcation  yon  requMted.  Full  and 
aocoiato  paiticolars,  with  plainly  written  names  and  addresses^  axe  indispensabla 
in  cases  of  this  kind.  Last  week  you  omitted  yonr  own  name ;  this  week  you 
have  omitted  the  name  and  address  of  yonr  late  employer. 

Rose  Catalogue  (Jto«ar<an).~We  presume  yon  mean  the  Gatalogos  of 
the  National  Boee  Society,  which  we  think  can  be  had  from  the  Bev.  H.  H. 
B'Omtarain,  Westwell  Yicaxage,  Ashford,  Kent,  in  return  for  seven  penny  stamps. 
We  do  not  understand  what  you  mean  relative  to  the  publication  of  "our 
observations  in  the  spring."  If  you  will  explain  the  nature  of  the**  observa- 
tions "  we  will  endearour  to  answer  your  question. 

Roses  for  Arches  (F.  J.)j—Tb»  free-growing  Aynhhe  Boees,  snch  as 
Alice  Grey,  Bennett's  Seedling,  and  Splendens,  are  suitable  for  covering  azches 
and  arbours,  as  also  are  the  Bonrsaolt  Eoees  Amadis,  elegans,  and  inermis.  Ton 
may  add  also  the  evergreen  Rose  F61icit^  perp6tn6.  These  are  all  free,  indeed 
more  or  less  rampant  growers,  and  are  very  eflBective  when  cov«red  with  their 
great  clusters  of  flowers.  If  yon  desire  Boees  less  floriferous,  bnt  produce  better 
blooms  over  a  longer  period,  plant  snch  varieties  as  Gloire  de  Dijon,  BeUe 
loronnaise,  Beine  Marie  Henriette,  Cheshnnt  Hybrid,  vrith  the  climUng  forma 
of  Victor  Yordier,  Jules  Margottin,  Bessie  Johnson,  and  Charles  Lefelme^  also 
the  vlgoTons-gTowing  Hadame  Clemenoe  Joigneanz.  You  do  not  say  how  many 
you  require,  but  probably  we  have  named  sufficient. 

Vines  and  Brambles  (Idtm).— The  instructions  to  which  yon  refer  on 
planting  Ylnes  are  quite  sound.  A  method  of  planting  in  summer  which  is  not 
named  in  the  work  will  not,  we  presume  be  suitable  in  yonr  case.  Both  the 
mixtures  to  which  yon  allude  are  good  when  properly  wplied,  bnt  we  do  not 
find  it  necessary  to  use  dther  of  them,  nor  to  smear  the  toob  with  any  pigment. 
You  cannot  eir  by  planting  the  Parsley-leaved  Bramble  that  was  reuned  to 
last  week. 

Coltors  of  Cypiipedium  Calceolns  (C.  2>.).— The  plant  concerning 
which  you  inquire  is  a  native  of  Britain,  and  therefore  quite  hardy ;  bnt  it  may 
be  advantageously  grown  in  a  frame,  and,  if  it  is  desired,  in  a  cool  house,  as  it 
may  be  then  had  in  flower  earlier  in  the  reason.  The  compost  shonld  consist  of 
peat,  flbrous  loam,  and  sand,  with  a  few  pieces  of  rough  limestone  or  8and,dralnr 
ing  the  p<'ts  thoroughly.  The  pots  can  be  plunged  in  ashes,  cocoa-nut  fibre 
refuse,  or  other  light  materiaL  During  the  winter  yery  little  vrater  wUl  be 
needed,  but  it  is  best  not  to  allow  the  soil  to  become  dustrdiy.    If  it  is  desired 


to  grow  the  plant  out  of  doors,  a  woll-dralned  and  moderately  sheltered  site  on 
the  shady  side  of  a  rockery  should  be  selected,  where  with  other  hardy  terrestrial 
Orchids  it  will  give  little  trouble.  The  variety  you  name  differs  only  from  the 
Bpedes  in  the  larger  sise  of  the  flowers,  and  similar  treatment  suits  both.  They 
can  be  either  planted  or  potted  at  the  present  time. 

Coltnre  of  Cassia  corymbosa  (Z.  B.y.—The  plant  of  which  you  sent 
a  spray  is  a  native  of  Buenos  Ayres,  and  was  introduced  to  this  country  at  the 
close  of  the  last  oentnry.  It  is  a  member  of  the  natural  order  LegumlnossB,  and 
bears  the  name  given  above.  It  succeeds  well  in  a  greenhouse  or  other  cool 
house,  and  also  does  well  out  of  doors  in  the  summer ;  but  it  Is  not  hardy,  and 
it  wonld  not  be  safe  in  a  border  during  the  winter  nnlera  the  situation  is  very 
warm  and  sheltered.  A  compost  of  turfy  locun,  a  little  well-decayed  manure, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand  meets  its  requirements ;  but  it  will  grow  fairly  well  in  almost 
any  ordinary  garden  soil.  Your  plant  is  in  excellent  health,  the  foliage  being 
remarkably  vigorous.  The  best  plan  would  be  to  transfer  it  to  a  conservatory, 
where  it  could  be  trained  to  a  wall,  pillar,  or  roof. 

Exhibitingr  Berry-bearlngr  Plants  (/*.  D.  C.).— It  is  impossible  for  us 
to  answer  your  question  without  knowing  the  stipulations  of  the  schedule  of  the 
Show  at  which  yon  propone  to  oomi)ete.  The  plants  may  or  may  not  be  eligible, 
everything  depending  on  the  intentions  of  the  committee,  which  either  are.  or 
ought  to  be,  defined  in  the  schedule.  For  an  answer  to  your  other  question 
write  to  Mr.  Cannell,  Swanky,  Kent. 

Grapes  Shanking  (Si^fiui).— There  is  no  doubt  the  Yines  would  be  in- 

{'ured  by  the  ruthlees  defoliation  of  last  autumn,  and  on  that  account  ought  to 
lave  been  cropped  more  lightly  and  have  had  bettor  attention  this  year.  Over- 
cropping in  this  case  is  the  immediate  cause  of  shanking.  This,  however,  is  a 
less  calamity  than  the  cause  of  It— illness.  Cut  off  all  tibe  worst  bunches,  and 
remove  the  bad  berries  from  the  others  promptly.  Bemove  also  all  weak  and 
superfluous  growths  or  laterals  at  once,  in  order  that  the  strongest  and  best  can 
have  full  exposure  to  the  light  to  facilitate  their  maturation.  If  you  could  also 
remove  a  portion  of  the  soil  from  the  border  (if  it  is  old)  down  to  the  roots,  add 
fresh  loam,  and  mulch  with  :manure,  yon  wonld  do  aU  that  is  practicable  to 
restore  the  lost  vigour  of  the  Yine. 

Olssns  discolor  (/d^m).— This  is  the  name  of  the  plant  of  which  you  have 
sent  an  imperfect  leaf.  It  is  a  stove  plant,  requiring  light  porous  soil,  such  as 
equal  parts  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a  free  admixture  of  charcoal. 
When  grown  in  a  shaded  p<)eition  in  a  moist  warm  stove  the  foliage  is  very  beao- 
tif nl  in  the  summer.  Most  of  the  leaves  fall  in  the  winter,  and  the  roote  must 
then  be  kept  rather  dry,  but  by  no  means  dust-dry,  and  the  plante  in  a  tempera- 
ture of  B(y*.  Bepotting  or  top-dressing,  whichever  may  be  needed,  should  be 
done  in  the  spring  when  growth  is  commencing. 

Gypsum  for  Peach  Border  (J,  ^.).— It  is  not  possible  for  anyone  to 
state  definitely  how  much  gypsum  you  may  incorporate  with  your  Peach 
border  without  a  knowledge  of  the  constituenta  of  the  b^L  If  it  is  deficient  in 
lime  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of  gypsum  mixed  with  each  square  yard  of  soU  would 
be  beneficial,  or  the  same  quantity  spread  on  the  surface  and  pointed  in,  bnt  it 
will  not  act  as  a  preventive  of  the  Peach  mildew.  Brehaut's  **  Modem  Peach 
Pruning  "  is  published  at  this  office,  price  it.  6<i.,  post  free  &».  Sd.  Brehaut's 
-  OordonTraining "  is  published  by  Longmans,  but  we  do  not  know  the  price 
of  the  work. 

Qrape-QroTrlngr  for  Market  (H,  JT.).— Grapes  for  market  are  grown  in 
the  same  manner  as  thoy  are  grown  in  private  gardens.  Mr.  Tkylorls  work 
whldi  yon  possess  gives  sound  information  on  Yine  culture,  but  it  refers  more 
particularly  to  Yines  grown  on  what  is  termed  the  extension  system,  which, 
although  very  good  when  well  carried  out,  may  not  be  the  form  that  you  will 
adopt.  Mr.  Taylor  grows  splendid  Grapes,  but  his  crops  are  not  so  heavy  as 
thoee  of  Mr.  Witherspoon  of  Chester-le-Btreet,  whose  vines  are  confined  to 
single  rods,  nor  of  Mr.  Thomson  of  Clovenfords,  who  trains  two  rods  from  the 
same  Yine  as  a  mlSi  and  in  some  cases  more,  the  rods  being  about  3  feet  apart. 
Mr.  Thomson  has  written  an  excellent  work  on  Yine  culture,  which  is  published 
bv  Blackwood  &  Sons,  and  our  Yine  manual  (8«.  8^.)  describes  several  methods 
of  pruning  and  training  Yines.  Whether  any  one  or  all  these  works  will  be 
sufficient  for  making  yon  competent  as  a  Grape-grower  it  is  impossible  for  us 
to  say,  as  everything  depends  on  yonr  aptitude  for  turning  published  instructions 
to  practical  account. 

BaltlDK  Asparag^ns  Beds  (A.  B.  EX— "We  do  not  apply  salt  to  our 
Asparagus  oeds  in  the  winter  as  the  soil  is  quite  wet  enough  wl^out  it,  bnt  we 
dress  the  beds  in  spring  and  early  summer,  giving  sufficient  for  preventing  the 
growth  of  weeds.  Before  dressing  the  beds  in  November  vre  carefully  remove  a 
portion  of  the  surface  soil,  and  ttw  manure  we  add,  being  partially  deoompoeed, 
u  allowed  to  decay  on  the  beds,  thus  ftnming  a  rich  light  medium  in  which 
Asparagus  delighta. 

CiUtare  of  Chlonodoxa  LqoIUsb  (if.  H,  R,).—We  have  frequently 
answered  queries  concerning  this  plant,  and  can  only  repeat  that  it  is  quite 
hardy  in  the  south  of  Bngltfnd  and  by  no  means  difficult  to  grow,  succeeding  as 
well  as  the  conunon  hardy  Scillas  in  ordinary  light  soil  where  it  is  not  exposed 
to  excessive  wet.  When  grown  in  dumps  in  the  borders  it  is  very  pretty  and 
flowers  freely. 

Gardenias  Unhealthr  (N.  (7.).— -If  you  have  sent  us  a  fair  sample  of  the 
planto  they  are  certainly  far  nom  being  satisfactory.  We  should  first  of  all  reirat 
them,  remo^ng  any  loose  soil  from  the  roote,  and  place  them  in  clean  well-drained 
poto  smaller  than  those  they  are  now  in,  using  a  compost  of  light  turfy  loam, 
flbrous  peat,  and  leaf  soil  In  equal  parts,  with  a  free  admixture  of  charcoal 
broken  small  and  silver  sand.  We  shonld  then  plunge  the  planto  if  possible  in  a 
bottom  heat  of  SS^'  to  90^^,  and  apply  water  with  great  care,  giving  sufficient  to 
keep  the  soil  healthily  moist  without  saturating  It.  This,  vrith  judicious 
syringings  governed  by  the  stete  of  the  weather,  and  a  temperature  of  70°  as  a 
minimum,  wonld  Induce  fresh  root-action.  This  accomplished  we  should  prune 
tiie  plante  rathrr  peverelv,  removing  at  least  all  such  growths  as  you  have 
enclosed,  and  should  then  expect  healthy  shoote  and  dark  green  foliage  to 
follow.  This  effected,  the  plante  could  be  kept  clean  and  healthy  by  copious 
supplies  of  water,  frequent  syringings,  and  a  very  moist  warm  atmosphere. 

Pears  CracUngr  (W.  H^  £iiuf&ottf7M»).— The  precise  cause  of  the  cracking 
of  your  Pears  is  not  eas-y  to  determine.  The  fruit  la  usually  most  liable  to  be 
injured  in  this  manner  when  the  trees  are  growing  in  poor  sandy  soil,  but  we 
have  often  seen  them  seriously  affected  when  the  soil  has  been  good.  In  this 
case  we  attribute  the  evil  to  frost  in  spring  injuring  the  tissue  of  the  fmlt  and 
depriving  it  of  ito  elastic  or  expansive  power ;  hence  the  ruptures,  which  injure 
if  they  do  not  destroy  the  fmlt.  Again,  we  suspect  that  imperfect  fertilisation 
often  resulto  in  the  fruit  cracking,  as  few  fmito  that  are  seriously  injured  have 
sound  and  fertile  seeds,  while  thoee  specimens  which  are  sound  on  one  side  and 
split  on  the  other,  usually  have  more  or  less  sound  kernels  on  the  sound  side 
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MEGLECTED  PASTURES  AND  WAOTE  LANDS. 

Off  fonner  occuioni  we  twre  klladed  to  aubjecti  tgij  neuly 
connectad  irLthoor  preMntone,  bat|Biore  cspecuUlj  we  maj  icfcr 
the  home  fuiDer  to  Dor  artiole  on  fuming^perniBiieiit  p*staree  on 
FebniM7  6th,  1660,  in  thU  Jounul,  and  again^uiotheT  uticle  on 
the  liDproTeiiient  end  menmiDg  of  poitoiee  on  Much  Sid,  18SI. 
We  wish,  however,  now  to  deal  with  neglected  paatnrea,  and  alio 
where  farms  hare  IkUen  Into  tbe  bands  of  ownen  in  OKueqnenoe 
of  the  failore  of  tenants  during  tbe  agricnltnral  depteBUoni  It  ia 
eapeciaUf  dedied  to  iUaatiate  what  bat  been  done  nnder  mch 
advene  circnmitaocei  in  impioving  waate  lands  witboat  tbe  ex- 
pensea  being  incnned  of  bdlowing  and  cleaning. 

NameTons  entailed  eslatea  have  been  charged  witb  heaT7 
encnmbrances  bj  the  "  dead  hand,"  the  piesent  ot  repnted 
owners  bare  then  nufoitonatel/  little  oi  no  means  (in  conse- 
quence of  the  redaction  in  the  rentals  and  valne  of  lands)  to 
enable  the  home  tanner  or  estate  agent  to  adopt  vhat  baa  been 
treqnentlj  advocated  by  scientific  as  well  as  practical  writen  as 
being  tbe  best  method  of  laying  down  arable  land  for  pasture. 
Then  ariies  a  very  serioos  qnestion,  at  a  very  Berioas  crisis,  foi 
"necessity  knows  no  law,"  What  if  to  be  done  with  land  left  in  a 
state  of  comparative  waste  by  the  previous  impoverisfaed  occn> 
piers  ?  it  being  also  in  many  cases  extremely  lonl  witb  conch  and 
poor  for  want  of  manure.  Under  any  ciicainstanoee,  however, 
the  qnestion  cannot  be  replied  to  o&'band,  simply  because  we 
mnet  ask  other  qnestioDS  before  the  first  can  be  answered.  Is 
tbe  land  suitable  for  pasture?  or  Is  It  better  adapted  for  cereal 
ooltsre,  altboogb  snitable  tor  pastoteF  If  the  latter,  and  it 
oecnis  that  a  tmrta  comes  to  hand  for  the  home  farmer  to  manage, 
or  lea  the  i^^ent  to  let,  althongb  tbe  land  may  be  foal  and  gene- 
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xaUj  out  of  conditioD,  the  driest  and  best  loamy  soils  most  be 
cnltiyated  for  com  as  well  as  roots,  aod  mnst  be  managed  or  let 
for  that  porfyMe.  If  the  land  is  of  strong  clay  and  flat-lying  or 
hilly,  if  of  a  north  or  north-eastern  aspect,  it  had  better  go  into 
grass,  except  the  altitnde  should  be  great,  then  a  crop  of  timber 
o£Eers  the  best  opportnnity  for  profit  Bat  then  we  are  brought 
face  to  face  with  the  expenses  of  cnltiTation  and  planting,  and, 
therefore,  it  most  run  to  waste  as  hillside  or  mountainous  land, 
and  capable  of  rearing  only  a  few  forest  ponies  or  homed  sheepi 
such  as  those  kept  in  the  hill  districts  of  Scotland,  or  the  small 
white-faced  homed  sheep  of  Wales  and  some  of  the  western  coun- 
ties of  England ;  in  this  case  no  outlay  will  be  required  except 
for  the  first  purchase  of  the  stock. 

Let  us  now  refer  to  hilly  strong  land,  as  well  as  the  flat-lying 
day  soils,  and  of  these  soils  many  thousand  acres  of  them  have 
within  the  past  six  or  seven  years  follen  into  or  been  returned  on 
the  hands  of  the  proprietor.  Supposing  that  the  land  is  foul  with 
conch  or  twitch,  the  distinction  we  make  is  that  couch  means  the 
strong-leayed  and  white-rooted  grass  which  lies  deeply  rooted  in 
&e  soil ;  the  twitch  we  consider  is  the  creeping  or  narrow-leaved 
variety  which  mns  upon  the  surface,  with  shallow  bunches  of  roots 
which  adhere  to  the  surface  soil  from  nearly  every  knot  or  joint 
in  the  stems  of  the  grass,  and  thus  forming  a  mat  on  the  8urfaoe« 
In  either  of  these  cases,  if  we  go  to  the  expense  of  tilling  the  land 
it  will  be  very  costly  to  eradicate  them.  In  fact  on  the  cultivated 
arable  land,  if  these  grasses  by  bad  farming  have  prevailed  for 
some  years  their  seeds  will  have  been  dropped  and  buried  in  the 
soil  by  the  cultivation ;  and  if  we  clean  the  land  ever  so  well  and 
sow  the  best  kinds  of  permanent  grass,  still  the  couch  or  twitch 
will  propagate  from  the  seed  and  claim  part  possession  of  our 
surface,  upon  which  we  have  made  a  large  expenditure  for  the 
purpose  of  destroying  them.  When  this  occurs  it  is  of  the  utmost 
importance  to  consider  which  will  gain  the  ascendancy  in  the 
pasture,  but  this  will  entirely  depend  upon  the  course  of  manage- 
ment both  as  to  manure  and  the  system  of  feeding^in  fact  the 
general  management  of  the  turf,  whether  it  should  be  cut  for  hay 
or  be  fed  o£E  only  by  live  stock.  Even  then  it  depends  upon  the 
kind  of  stock  which  are  kept  and  the  food  they  consume,  for  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  feeding  is  also  a  manurial  questioni 
and  must  be  allowed  for  and  considered  in  any  outlay  made  tot 
artificial  manures,  or  the  value  of  farmyard  or  town  manure, 
applied  either  by  themselves  or  mixed  with  earthy  compounds. 

It  is  also  necessaiy  to  consider  in  what  state  each  field  is  as 
regards  the  last  crop,  whether  it  is  now  in  stubble  of  com  crops 
or  in  Clover  lea,  or  covered  with  weeds.  Another  point  to  be 
considered  is.  In  what  state  is  the  surface  ?  Does  it  lie  in  small 
ridges,  or  is  it  laid  into  the  wide  high-backed  ridges  peculiar  to 
some  of  the  midland  and  westem  counties  with  deep  furrows? 
It  is  almost  impossible  to  obtain  an  even  sward  or  growth  of  turf 
on  these  small  ridges,  the  furrows  being  only  a  series  of  hollows 
to  hold  water  on  the  surface,  unless  it  has  been  effectually  under- 
drained  with  pipes  in  a  judicious  manner.  The  wide  high-backed 
ridges,  however,  lie  comparatively  high  and  dry,  and  are  more 
easily  cleared  of  the  water  on  the  surface  even  though  the  land 
be  strong,  and  if  draining  is  required  it  is  more  easily  effected  by  a 
pipe  drain  in  each  furrow.  It  is  clear  that  if  no  cultivation  can  be 
done,  or  as  little  as  possible,  to  produce  a  profitable  turf  in  accord- 
ance with  the  capabilities  of  the  soil,  it  is  most  important  to  under- 
stand which  soils  should  be  rejected  as  hopeless  for  the  purpose 
of  forming  into  pastures.  We  should  say  that  sandy,  thin, 
gravelly,  peaty,  and  thin  chalky  land  should  be  considered  as 
unprofitable  in  pasture,  and  seldom  worth  the  expenses  of  seed 
and  tillage  .even  under  the  best  of  management,  unless  production 
can  be  accomplished  by  irrigation  either  upon  the  ridge-and-f  urrow 
system  with  flood  water,  or  upon  the  principle  of  catch  meadows, 
where  the  position  ol  the  land  enables  the  water  with .  or  without 


flood  deposits  or  liquid  manure  to  be  spread  over  large  areas  of 
land  assisted  by  the  peculiar  incline  of  the  surface.  There  cah 
be  no  doubt  that  in  various  districts  of  the  kingdom,  but  more 
especiidly  in  the  westem,  midland,  and  north-western  counties, 
there  are  large  areas  now  comparatively  waste,  where  farms  and 
parts  of  farms  of  considerable  extent  can  be  turned  to  a  pro- 
fitable purpose  as  pasture,  if  the  points  to  which  we  have  pre- 
viously alluded  are  considered  in  relation  to  the  varying  circum- 
stances enumerated. 

After  these  prefatory  remarks  we  shall  endeavour  to  describe 
land  under  varying  conditions  of  profitless  and  wasteful  occupa- 
tion, and  explain  the  means  whereby  they  may  be  renovated 
and  improved,  to  enable  the  home  farmer  to  accomplish  as  much 
as  may  be  possible  under  the  cireumstances  by  which  he  may  be 
surrounded.  It  has  been  asserted,  and  even  considered  as  a  rule, 
that  a  good  pasture  cannot  be  maintained  from  the  time  it  is 
seeded  until  it  becomes  a  permanent  pasture  with  a  large  accn- 
mulation  of  humus  on  the  surface,  without  a  break  or  period  of 
barrenness  after  the  first  few  years.  But  we  deny  that  this  is  a 
matter  that  cannot  be  avoided,  we  only  view  it  when  it  happens 
as  resulting  from  want  of  care  and  intelligence  in  various*wayd. 
First  of  all,  if  the  annual  or  even  perennial  grasses  are  used  in 
conjunction  with  the  best  permanent  meadow  grasses,  they  will 
for  a  time  promise  well,  but  when  they  have  decayed  the  surfacp 
is  left  bare  to  some  extent,  giving  an  opportunity  for  weeds  or 
inferior  grass  to  get  possession.  This  vacancy,  caused  by  the 
failure  of  the  annuals  and  the  time  which  may  intervene  before 
the  permanent  grasses  can  get  full  possession  of  the  surface,  is 
caused  in  several  ways.  First  by  the  serious  mistake  of  not  sow- 
ing exclusively  the  permanent  grasses  and  Clovers ;  also  if  the  seed 
has  been  selected  without  judgment,  and  by  trusting  to  others 
that  which  should  be  done  by  tiie  home  farmer  himself,  various 
failures  may  occur,  such  as  old  seed  mixed  with  new,  seeds  nn- 
cleaned,  and  of  sorts  not  suited  to  the  soil.  Still,  much  depends 
upon  the  condition  of  the  land  and  manure  applied  as  well  as  its 
fitness  for  the  soil ;  alsoy  if  unsuitable  stock  are  allowed  to  injore 
the  young  seeds,  the  pasture  as  a  permanent  one  will  be  delayed. 
Bat  the  greatest  cause  of  failure  of  the  young  plants  of  grass  is 
because  the  land  is  not  made  rich  enough  with  properly  selected 
manures  to  maintain  their  vigorous  growth. 

(To  be  coutinaed.) 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOME   FABM.  . 

Horte  Labour. — ^The  weather  has  been  very  suitable  for  ploughing 
and  pressing  the  Clover  leas  on  dry  soils  for  Wheat,  because,  althou^fh 
the  late  rains  have  been  rather  heavy  for  the  strong  flat-lying  soils 
with  a  fallow  surface,  the  greater  portion  of  these  soils  intended  for 
Wheat  have  been  seeded  before  this  date.  Still,  it  is  not  too  late  if 
the  weather  should  prove  open  and  dry  enough  to  drill  the  Wheat 
and  work  it  off,  and  complete  the  work  simultaneously ;  and  this  is 
really  necessary  in  the  month  of  November,  for  the  records  of  our 
climate  in  this  month  are  that  slight  morning  frosts  or  rains  prevail, 
both  of  which  cause  a  delay  of  the  operations  of  seeding  for  Wheat, 
and  the  work  consequent  upon  it.  Where  the  land  is  composed  of 
dry  loams,  gravel,  or  sandy  loam,  the  first  fortnight  in  November  is  a 
good  time  for  drilJing  Wheat,  and  especially  if  the  land  is  in  a  high 
state  of  cultivation  and  situated  in  a  warm  and  sheltered  district. 
There  is  no  fear  of  the  Wheat  becoming  what  is  termed  wint^-prond 
if  sown  in  November.  It  is,  however,  quite  necessary  to  sow  from 
2|  to  8  bushels  of  seed  at  this  time  of  tne  year,  as  the  small  birds  and 
rooks  are  very  likely  to  search  for  the  grain  when  it  shows  the  first 
blade,  and  they  destroy  much  of  it,  especially  after  ordinary  drilliug, 
as  the  seed  lies  near  the  surface  ;  but  when  the  seed  is  deposited  by 
the  press  drill  it  falls  into  the  grooves  formed  by  the  rings  of  the 
presser,  and  is  consequently  buried  a  eood  depth  under  the  surface, 
and  is  not  so  likely  to  be  injured  by  tne  birds.  The  extra  seed  we 
advise  is  especially  necessary,  too,  upon  farms  on  an  estate  where 
the  home  farmer  is  called  upon  to  conduct  his  operations  when  game 
is  preserved  thereon,  particularly  where  rabbits  prevail,  for  in  this 
case  there  are  frequently  a  large  number  of  rats,  which  shelter  them- 
selves in  the  banks  and  burrows,  and  we  have  known  large  areas  of 
Wheat  destroyed  by  them,  as  they  searoh  for  the  grain  as  soon  as 
germination  commences.  These,  together  with  rabbits,  are  a  sad 
nuisance  where  encouraged  to  any  extent.  We,  however,  do  not 
object  to  rabbits  being  preserved  and  reared  for  profit  upon  rough 
and  waste  lands,  but  they  should  be  confined  by  wire-net  feaoing 
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within  certain  limitations,  to  preyent  injury  npon  the  cnltirated 
lands  and  valuable  pastures.  There  is  plenty  of  employment  for  the 
odd  horse  in  carting  roots  for  the  cattle  in  their  boxes,  also  Cabbages 
for  the  dairy  cows,  carrying  hay  for  the  farm  horses,  and  also  roots, 
snoh  as  red  or  white  Oaxrots,  and  straw  for  litter  for  all  the  animals 
on  the  farm  which  are  confined  in  pens,  stalls,  or  stables. 

Sand  Labour, — ^The  pulling  and  storing  Mangolds  will  still  be 
going  on,  and  this  may  be  best  done  by  men,  women,  and  boys, 
casting  into  heaps  and  covering  with  the  leaves,  the  carting  and 
storing  to  be  done  by  the  horses  and  carts  at  any  time  when  the 
drying  intervals  of  weather  occur.  Some  little  supervision  by  the 
home  farmer  is  necessary  as  to  the  mode  of  taking  up  the  roots  of 
Mangolds,  for  we  do  not  sufEer  the  people  employed  to  cut  the  greens 
off,  so  as  to  sever  any  portion  the  crown  of  the  roots,  but  they 
should  be  cut  so  that  all  the  leaves  shall  fall  separate  at  the  time  of 
cutting.  This  mode  will  save  the  crown  and  heart  of  the  roots  un- 
touched, and  this  we  find  necessary,  because  the  roots  are  then 
capable  of  throwing  out  a  little  yellow  leaf.  This  secures  them 
against  decay,  because  they  ha  /e  vitality  in  the  roof,  a?  proved  by 
the  sprouting.  If  the  field  producing  the  Mangold  snould  be  at  a 
considerable  distance  from  the  farm  it  is  well  to  make  the  store  heap 
on  the  margin  ot  the  field,  so  that  the  labour  at  this  busy  time  may 
be  diminished.  Water-furrowing  on  the  recently  sown  Wheat  land 
should  be  done  daily,  in  order  that  when  heavy  rains  follow  it  may 
escape  to  the  proper  outlets  and  not  sodden  the  surface,  to  the 
inpury  of  the  young  Wheat  plants.  Hedging,  ditching,  and  banking 
will  be  work  for  some  men  now,  others  will  be  required  in  the 
meadows  at  trenching,  so  as  to  prevent  water  lying  on  the  surface, 
which  breeds  rushes  or  coarse  sour  grass.  The  water  meadows,  too. 
should  receive  the  usual  attention,  for  they  should  now  be  in  flood 
and  receiving  the  benefit  of  deposits  from  the  hills  left  by  flood 
water  after  the  recent  heavy  rains.  Cutting  the  wood  in  the  nedge-, 
rows  for  hurdles  should  now  be  done ;  also  all  the  ditches  which 
receive  the  spring  drainage  in  the  enclosed  districts  should  be  scoured 
to  prevent  stoppages  at  the  outlets  of  the  pipe  drains. 

Live  Stock. — We  never  recollect  sheep  so  dear  before,  especially  the 
middling  and  lower  grades,  commonly  termed  calls  ;  but  it  must  be 
remembered  that  vast  improvements  have  been  made  in  the  sheep 
stock  of  the  kingdom,  and  that  there  are  but  few  inferior  animals 
now  as  compared  with  thirty  years  ago.  This,  therefore,  tends  to 
the  higher  average  of  prices.  We  have  seen  Hampshire  Down  lambs 
of  nine  months  old  sold  from  77«.  to  SGs.  each  in  lots  of  one  hundred 
in  number,  but  were  sold  for  mutton  weighin^^,  as  we  estimated  them, 
on  the  average  at  from  12  stones  of  8  lbs.  to  18  stones  per  hundredj 
some  individual  animals  reaching  the  great  weight,  for  their  age,  of 
from  14  to  16  stones  of  8  lbs.  each.  Homed  cattle  are  dear  also,  but 
not  so  dear  after  the  rate  as  sheep :  in  fact,  some  of  the  importations 
from  Ireland  are  really  well-bred,  show  good  outlines  and  deep 
long  coats.  We  have  noticed  tlus  specially  amongst  the  young 
stock  under  a  year  old  ;  these  in  good  condition,  both  hcdfers 
and  steers,  selling  at  six  guineas  each.  These,  at  the  price,  consider- 
ing their  breed  and  quality,  will  pay  better  for  wintering  than 
sheep.  Dairy  cows  should  now  be  given  Cabbages  on  the  driest 
pastures,  as  the  grass  is  getting  both  stale  and  short  In  order  to 
maintain  a  full  supply  of  milk  some  farmers,  instead  of  encoura|nng 
the  flow  milk,  allow  the  cows  to  go  dry  soon  after  this  time.  We 
object  to  this  entirely,  for  it  has  the  effect  of  cows  laying  on  fat 
internally,  and  endangering  success  at  calving  time. 


SPOILING  THE  DORKING.— No.  1. 

In  your  "  Poultry  Notes  at  Wolverhampton  Show "  in  last 
week's  number  I  find  these  words :  *'  Coloured  Dorking  cocks,  first 
(Smyth)  was  large  and  good  in  most  points ;  his  earlobe  was 
white,  but  the  Judge,  rightly  perhaps,  does  not  seem  to  regard 
this  as  a  demerit'*  Why  should  he  ?  The  true  Dorking  had  a 
white  earlobe,  or  very  nearly  so,  and  it  was  not  until  it  was 
crossed  with  the  Asiatic  breeds  that  the  red  earlobe  appeared. 
Then  the  wiseacres  who  had  spoilt  the  Dorking  in  the  crossing,  in 
all  its  fine  qualities  as  a  table  fowl,  claimed  as  a  point  the  red 
earlobe.  For  my  part  I  look  at  the  red  earlobe  as  one  of  the 
proofs  of  the  mongrelism  of  the  present  so-called  Dorking.  On 
no  account  would  I  purchase  for  breeding  purposes  a  bird  with  a 
red  earlobe.  I  should  fully  expect,  and  I  have  but  little  doubt 
that  my  expectation  would  be  realised,  that  I  should  have  chickens 
with  sooty  feet  The  dark  colour  is  another  proof  of  the  mon- 
grelism of  the  present  Dorking.  Let  ns  look  at  what  the  present 
breed  has  in  common  with  the  old  and  true.  In  the  old,  there 
were  the  Grey,  the  Brown,  the  Bay,  the  Silver-Grey,  the  Speckled, 
and  the  White,  besides  the  Cuckoo.  Now  the  judges  have  reduced 
the  .colours  to  the  Dark  (nearly  black,  never  a  Dorking  colour), 
the  Cuckoo,  Silver-Grey  (is  now  not  a  silver  grey  but  a  dirty 
brown  grey),  and  the  White.    The  angle  of  the  carriage  of  the 


Dorking  was  much  more  upright  than  the  present,  which  tends 
towards  the  horisontal  Asiatic  carriage.  They  have  got  rid  of  the 
rose-combed  variety  as  nearly  as  possible,  and  many  of  the  single 
combs  have  sprigs  at  and  about  the  large  part  of  the  comb,  as 
could  be  seen  at  the  Tonbridge  Wells  Show.  They  have  prodoced 
sooty  feet  and  white  spotted  with  lead  colour,  as  cocdd  also  be 
seen  at  the  same  Show ;  and,  as  the  reporter  of  this  Journal 
noticed,  even  some  of  the  prizewinners  at  the  Dairy  Show  were 
tinted  with  dark  colour.  They  have  thick  skins,  yellow  skins, 
yellow  fat,  instead  of  thin  and  white ;  and  the  flesh  is  a  dirty 
colour  by  comparison,  red  earlobea  instead  of  white,  and  they 
have  got  sice  and  great  coarseness  of  both  flesh  and  bone,  long 
fibre  to  the  flesh  instead  of  the  short 

A  few  years  back  I  knew  a  stock  of  good  Brown  Dorkings.  In  an 
evil  hour  the  higgler  who  bought  the  young  chickens  of  the  henwife 
persuaded  her  to  have  a  Dark  Brahma  cock  to  breed  from.  The 
result  was  much  larger  chickens  at  three  months  old,  much  darker 
in  colour,  with  white  legs.  The  Brahma  was  then  got  rid  of,  the 
cockerels  were  chosen  from  the  home  produce,  the  biggest  being 
■elected.  Now,  without  any  further  cross,  the  whole  of  the  stock 
have  sooty  legs  and  feet,  or  nearly  so,  and  the  colour  of  the  hens 
and  chickens  is  nearly  black.  I  purchased  a  brood  this  year  for 
table  purposes  ;  I  found  they  all  nad  dark  legs,  and  the  flesh  was 
of  a  muddy  colour  comparatively  to  the  original  breed.  The 
reason,  no  donbt,  was  this :  The  owner  selected  the  largest  (there- 
fore those  that  most  partook  of  the  Brahma  element),  and  so 
again  and  again,  keeping  to  the  dark  colour  because  it  was 
fashionable,  not  because  it  was  better  in  any  respect  nor  prettier ; 
and  so  more  and  more  Brahma  without  the  feathers  on  the  leg*, 
but  the  red  sides  to  the  legs  clearly  showed  that  they  had  been 
so  bred,  instead  of  the  pure  white  colour  of  the  true  Dorking. 
But  how  come  the  sooly  legs  and  feet  7  Why,  in  this  way  : 
The  Dark  Brahma  or  Cochin  has  dark  feathers  on  its  legs,  and 
when  these  are  got  rid  of  the  stain  of  the  colonr  remains  in 
the  leg,  the  more  so  when  bred  with  a  white-leg  fowl..  Yellow 
and  white  legs  will  often  make  darkish  legs.  This  I  have  found 
by  experiment  with  a  Dorking  and  a  yellow-legged  Game,  but 
more  oiten  they  have  been  white.  I  am  deeply  sori^  to  find  that 
there  are  thoae  who  act  as  judges  still  giving  prizes  to  sooty- 
footed  fowls.  It  is  very  wrong,  and  it  is  disheartening  to  the 
breeder  who  is  endeavouring  to  restore  the  Dorking  proper  with 
all  its  points.  Quality  is  not  looked  to,  but  size  and  colour. 
Why  snch  a  stress  ^onld  be  put  on  colour  I  cannot  imagine.  To 
me  it  appears  utter  nonsense  when  as  a  table  fowl  the  Brown, 
Light  uodiB,  Bays,  and  the  old  Grey  were  far  superior  in  the 
oo£>ur  and  texture  of  fat  and  flesh.  For  my  own  part  I  ignore 
colour  altogether.  I  intend  to  breed  for  the  white  legs,  the  full 
lonnded  breast,  and  thin  skin,  white  fat  and  white  flesh ;  and  on 
no  account  will  I  purchase  a  cock  bird  to  breed  from  that  has  a 
red  earlobe  or  the  slightest  tint  of  sootiness  on  his  feet,  or  a 
black  toe-nail ;  for  the  latter  proclaims  its  pedigree  to  my  eyes, 
and  I  am  most  likely  to  get  sooty-footed  chickens  as  his  produce. 
It  is  very  uphill  work  to  txy  and  get  back  to  the  old  sort,  and  it 
will  ts^e  years  of  patient  work ;  but  it  is  to  be  done,  and  I  for 
one  mean  to  work  steadily  at  it  I  care  nothing  for  colour ;  but, 
if  any,  I  shall  try  and  raise  for  my  own  keep  the  old,  scarce,  rich, 
led-brown  colour,  but  that  will  depend  on  circnmstances.  I  have 
this  year  Ined  several  very  dark  birds  with  pure  legs,  feet,  and 
toe-nails,  and  by  careful  selection  and  watching  I  hope  to  get 
more  next  year  if  I  am  spared. 

I  find  on  reference  to  the  Live  Stock  Jowmal  that  Jir.  Cresswell 
judged  the  Dorkings  at  Wolverhampton  Show,  and  W^riving  liie 
first  prize  to  a  bird  with  a  white  earlobe  is  no  more  tnBPlalionld 
expect  from  him,  as  he  knows,  if  anyone  does,  what  a  good  pure 
Dorking  should  be,  for  I  well  remember  birds  of  his  that  were 
shown  long  ago.  Ah,  me !  yes,  long  ago,  when  Dorkings  were 
Dorkings,  and  I  hope  and  trust  he  still  has  some  of  the  blood  left 
— HABBlSOsr  Weib.    October  28th^  1882. 


THE  NEW  STANDARD  OF  EXCELLENCE. 

Hebewith  I  enclose  draft  Standards  of  Excellence  for  Brahmas 
and  Cochins.  The  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club  are  anxioos, 
if  possible,  that  these,  as  also  the  Standards  for  Dorkings,  Game, 
and  the  French  breeds,  which  I  shall  send  yon  next  week,  shall  be 
considered  and  finally  settled  at  the  Crystal  Palace  Show. 

Hie  Committee  will  feel  much  obliged  by  your  inserting  the 
drafts. 

I  would  remind  fancierB  that  the  Standard  as  now  published  is 
merely  tentative,  and  I  trust  that  aU  interested  will  aid  in  making 
the  final  Standard  as  representative  as  possible,  by  either  sending 
me  their  views  as  to  any  alterations  or  additions  they  may  think 
desirable,  or  attending  &e  meetings  of  the  fanciers  of  the  various 


breeds  named  above,  which  I  am  arraDging  for  the  Crystal  Palace 
Show. 

AH  comments  published  or  sent  to  me,  as  also  the  comments  of 
the  leading  jadges,  to  whom  I  am  sending  copies  of  the  drafts, 
shall  be  submitted  to  the  fanciers  who  meet  at  the  Palace.  All 
are  invited  to  attend,  and  I  shall  give  as  early  notice  as  possible  of 
the  time  and  exact  place  of  meeting.— Alex.  Comyns,  Hon,  See , 
47,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W,  C,     October  30th,  1882, 

BRAHMAS. 

Gbnkral  Charactbristics— Cock. 

Beak, — Short,  curved,  very  strong. 

Comb, — ^Triple  or  pe&  erect  and  nrmly  set,  as  small  as  possible,  the 
centre  ridge  slightly  the  highest ;  all  three  ridges  perfectlv  straight 
and  evenly  serrated,  fitting  very  closely  to,  and  drooping  behind  to 
follow  the  line  of,  the  head. 

ffead.^SmA\l,  rather  short,  of  medium  breadth,  well  rounded,  with 
a  slight  profninence  over  the  eye. 

JSye.— Large,  fairly  prominent. 

J?ar/o^.— Long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wattles,  fine  in  tex- 
ture, and  free  from  feathers. 

Wattles, — Small,  well  rounded,  fine  in  texture,  and  free  from  feathers. 

Face, — As  smooth  and  free  from  feathers  or  hairs  as  possible. 

Neck. — Long,  well  arched,  covered  with  ample  flowing  hackles 
reaching  well  down  to  the  snoulders,  and  free  from  twisted  feathers. 
A  depression  should  be  apparent  between  the  head  feathers  and  the 
upper  hackle  feathers. 

Breast, — ^Very  full,  broad  and  square,  with  great  depth,  carried  well 
forward. 

Back, — Broad  throughout,  short,  flat  or  slightly  hollow  between 
the  shoulders ;  the  saddle  to  rise  about  half  way  between  hackle  and 
tail,  and  to  continue  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the  tail  coverts. 

Wings. — Of  medium  size,  carried  horizontally,  free  from  twisted  or 
slipped  feathers,  tucked  up  under  saddle  feathers,  which  should  be  of 
ample  length. 

TaU. — Of  medium  length,  rising  somewhat  from  the  line  of  the 
saddle,  but  not  quite  upright :  the  quill  feathers  to  spread  well  out, 
and  the  top  quill  feathers  to  form,  if  possible,  what  is  known  as  the 
bhfcck  oock  taU  (?). 

Tail  Coverts, — Broad,  abundant,  well  curved,  nearly  covering  the 
quill  feathers. 

Thighs, — Larffe  and  powerful,  well  covered  with  feathers,  so  set  on 
that  the  lower  feathers  of  the  breast  cover  the  thighs  in  front. 

Hocks, — Amply  covered  with  soft  rounded  feathers,  or  with  quill 
feathers  provided  the  latter  be  accompanied  with  proportionately 
heavy  foot- feathering. 

Fhtff. — Soft  and  very  abundant,  covering  the  hind  parts  and  stand- 
ing out  well  behind  the  thighs. 

Legs. — Of  medium  length,  powerful,  with  plenty  of  bone,  wide 
apart,  the  scales  to  be  as  smooth  as  possible. 

Leg  Feather, — As  profuse  as  possible,  standing  out  well  from  the 
leg,  and  extending  well  under  the  hock  feather  and  to  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  and  outer  toes.  Good  foot  feather  without  vulture 
hock  to  have  a  preference. 

Toes. — Straight,  large,  and  spreading. 

General  Shape, — ^When  viewed  in  profile,  very  deeply  and  squarely 
built ;  when  viewed  from  front  or  rear,  broad  and  compact. 

Carrta^e.^Lofty  and  bold,  the  breast  bone  to  be  carried  horizon- 
tally. 

Gbvbral  Charactbristics— Hen. 

Be<ik. — Short,  strong,  curved. 

Comb. — Triple  or  pea.  erect  and  firmly  set,  as  small  as  possible,  the 
centre  ridge  slightly  tne  highest ;  all  three  ridges  perfectly  straight 
and  evenly  serrated,  fitting  very  closely  to,  and  drooping  behind  to 
follow  the  line  of,  the  head. 

Bead, — Small,  rather  short,  of  medium  breadth,  well  rounded,  with 
a  alight  prominence  over  the  eye. 

£;ye.— Large,  fairly  prominent. 

Earlobe, — ^Long  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  wattles,  fine  in  tex- 
ture, and  free  from  feathers. 

Wattks, — Small,  well  rounded,  fine  in  texture,  and  free  from  feathers. 

Pace. — As  smooth  and  free  from  feathers  or  hairs  as  possible. 

Neck, — Short,  well  arched,  covered  with  ample  flowing  hackles 
reaching  well  down  to  the  shoulders,  and  free  from  twisted  feathers. 
A  depression  should  be  apparent  between  the  head  feathers  and  the 
upper  hackle  feathers. 

Breasti — ^Yery  full,  broad  and  square,  with  great  depth,  carried  weU 
forward. 

BacJ;.— Broad  throughout,  short,  flat  or  slightly  hollow  between 
the  shoulders ;  the  cushion  to  rise  about  half  way  between  hackle  and 
tail,  and  to  continue  to  rise  until  it  reaches  the  tail  coverts. 

Wings. — Of  medium  size,  carried  horizontally,  free  from  twisted  or 
slipped  feathers,  well  tucked  up  under  cushion  feathers. 

TaiL — Of  medium  length,  nearly  upright,  the  quill  feathers  to  spread 
well  out,  those  below  gradually  diverging  like  a  fan. 

Tail  Coverts. — Full,  and  extending  nearly  to  the  extremity  of  the 
tail. 

Thighs, ^^"Lblto^  and  powerful,  well  covered  with  feather,  so  set  on 
that  the  lower  feathers  of  the  breast  cover  the  thighs  in  front. 


Hocks, — Amply  covered  with  soft  rounded  feathers,  or  with  quill 
feathers  provided  the  latter  be  accompanied  with  proportionately 
heavy  foot-feathering. 

Fluff, — Soft  and  very  abundant,  covering  the  hind  parts  and  stand- 
ing out  well  behind  the  thighs. 

Legs, — Very  short  in  proportion  to  size  of  bird,  strong,  and  wide 
apart. 

Leg  Feather, — As  profuse  as  possible,  standing  out  well  from  the 
leg,  and  extending  well  under  the  hock  leather  and  to  the  extremity 
of  the  middle  and  outer  toes.  Good  foot  feather  without  vulture 
hock  to  have  a  preference. 

Toes, — Straight,  large,  and  spreading. 

General  Shaj>e. — When  viewed  in  proflle,  very  deeply  and  squarely 
built ;  the  body  can-led  very  near  the  ground.  When  viewed  from 
front  or  rear,  broad  and  compact., 

Carriage, — Sedate,  the  breast  bone  to  be  carried  horizontally. 

P0I2ITS  OF  Colour  is  Dark  BRAHMAa — Cock. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  Wattles. — Bright  red. 

Head, — Silvery  white. 

Eye, — Orange-red,  pearl  or  grey. 

Beak  — Biack  or  yellow  and  black. 

Neck  Hackle. — ^Pure  silvery  white,  densely  and  sharply  striped  with 
brilliant  black  in  the  centre  of  each  feather. 

Breast. — Intense  glossy  black,  or  such  black  evenly  mottled  or 
laced  with  white. 

Underpart  of  Body  and  T'At^At.— Corresponding  in  colour  with 
breast. 

Back  and  Shoulder  Coverts. — Silvery  white,  except  between  the 
shoulders,  where  the  feathers  should  beglossv  black  faced  with  white. 

Saddle. — Silvery  white  striped  sharply  with  glossy  black. 

Wing  Bow. — Silvery  white.  Greater  and  Lesser  Wing  Coverts. — 
Forming  a  distinct  bar  of  glossy  black.  Secondaries. — White  on  out- 
side web  except  at  end,  where  there  is  a  black  spot.  Black  on  the 
inside  web.  Wing  Primaries. — Black  mixed  v.ith  occasional  feathers 
having  a  narrow  white  edge  on  outside  of  web. 

Tbi/.— Bhick. 

Tail  Coverts. — Glossy  black,  the  upper  two  finely  laced  with  white. 

Legs. — Orange-yellow. 

Leg  Feather. — Black  or  black  slightly  mottled  with  white. 

Hbk. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  Wattles.— Bnfuht  red. 

Head, — Silvery  white  or  white  striped  with  black  or  grey. 

Eye, — Orange-red,  pearl,  or  grey. 

Beak. — Black  or  yellow  and  black. 

Hackle. — Silvery  white  sharply  striped  with  black,  or  pencilled  as 
on  body. 

Ground  Colour  of  Body, — Pullets,  any  shade  of  clear  grey.  Hen^, 
the  same ;  or  may  be  more  chestnut  in  tint,  if  not  too  brown,  but  the 
former  clear  grey  colour  much  preferable.  The  colour  to  be  uniform 
throughout. 

Pencilling, — Black  or  a  darker  shade  than  the  body  colour,  very 
clearly  defined,  following  the  outline  of  each  feather.  As  uniform  in 
character  as  possible  over  the  body. 

Tail, — ^Black  or  black  edged  with  grey. 

Legs, — ^Orange-yellow,  the  feathers  to  be  well  pencilled. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Light  Brahmas.— Cock. 

Comb,  Faoe,  Deaf  Ear,  and  Wattles.^Bright  red. 

Head, — Silvery  white. 

JFye,— Orange-red,  pearl,  or  grey. 

Beak, — Black  or  yellow  and  black. 

Neck, — Silvery  white  striped  with  black,  the  striping  being  more 
dense  at  the  lower  part  of  tne  hackle. 

Breast. — White. 

Underpart  of  Body. — The  surface  to  be  clear  white,  but  the  fluff 
may  be  grey  in  the  underpart. 

Thighs  (including  hocks). — Clear  white. 

Back  and  Shoulder  Coverts. — White. 

Saddle, — White  or  white  slightly  striped  with  black  ;  white 
preferable. 

Wing  Bow  and  Coverts. — Silvery  white.  Primaries. — Black  or  black 
edf^ed  with  white.  Secondaries. — ^White  on  outside  web,  black  on 
inside  web. 

rat/.— Bhick. 

Tail  Coverts, — Glossy  black,  the  two  upper  ones  evenly  lacod  with 
white. 

Ze^«.— Orange-yellow. 

Leg  Fetuher, —y^hiU  or  black  and  white  mixed. 

HSN. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  ITatfZef.— Bright  red. 

Head, — Silvery  white. 

-Bye.— Orange-red,  pearl  or  grey. 

Beak. — ^Black  or  vellow  and  biack. 

Neck. — Silvery  white  striped  with  black,  the  striping  being  more 
dense  at  the  lower  part  of  the  hackle;  the  black  c.'ntre  of  caih 
feather  to  be  entirely  surrounded  by  a  white  margin. 
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Brea<«.— White. 

Bctck, — Pare  white  with  or  without  gtej  nnderfeather. 
Wing  Bow. —  Silyery  white.     Primartet. — Black  or  black  edged 
with  white.  Secondariet, — ^White  on  outaide  web,  black  on  inside  web. 
TVitV.— Black. 

Tail  Coverti. — Black  laced  with  white. 
Thighs  (including  hocks). — Olear  white. 
Fluf, — white  on  surface,  but  may  be  grey  in  the  nnderpart. 
Legs. — Orange-yellow. 
Leg  Feather, — ^White  or  black  and  white  mixed, 

DABE  BEAHMAS. 

KUMEEIOAL  YaLUB  OF  POINTS. — COOK. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Badhead   S 

Defectiye  oomb 6 

Scantybackle ...,. 4 

Want  of  cushion 5 

Wantof  fluff   4 

Defective  leg  feather 6 

Bad  shape  or  carriafire  of  tail   S 

Bplasbes  of  white  io  tail 0 

Ftimarles  out  of  order  6 

PaleleRS    8 

Carred  toee 8 

Stain  of  white  in  deaf  ear 8 

Breast  patched  or  iplashed  with  white 7 

Impure  colour  of  white 8 

Want  of  stripe  in  hackle 6 

Other  defects  of  oolonr 6 

Want  of  sixe 10 

Defects  of  symmetiy  or  carriage    10 

Want  of  condition i 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. — Cook. 

Trimming  or  dyeing  of  any  kind  ;  comb  other  than  pea ;  twisted 
hackle ;  ynltnre  hock  accompanied  with  scanty  foot  feather  (?) ;  total 
absence  of  leg  feather ;  deformity  of  any  kind ;  twisted  wing  feathers  ; 
white  legs ;  much  red  or  yellow  in  plumage ;  great  want  of  size  in 
adults  :  total  want  of  condition  ;  much  white  in  tail ;  If  shown  with 
a  hen,  birds  not  matching  fairly  welL 

KUHBBICAL  YaLUB  OF  POIirTS.— HBK. 
Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Badhead  4 

DefectiTe  comb   4 

Scanty  hackle 4 

Wantof  cushion 6 

Wantofflnff    4 

Defectiye  leg  feather 7 

Bad  shape  or  carrlagv  of  tidl 8 

Pale  legs 8 

Curved  toes 8 

Btoin  of  white  in  deal  ear 8 

Streaky  breast 8 

Want  of  clearness  and  evenness  in  grotrnd  colour 8 

White  in  foot  feather 8 

Shank  fkeather  not  pencilled  as  the  body 8 

Want  of  uniformity  in  pencilling • 10 

Other  ftaalts  of  ooloar 4 

Wantof  slie 10 

Defects  of  symmetiy  or  carriage   10 

Want  of  condition 0 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

DiSQUALIFICATIOKS.— HSW. 

Trimming  or  dyeing  of  any  kind ;  oomb  other  than  pea ;  twisted 
hackle ;  Tulture  nock  accompanied  with  scanty  foot  feather ;  total 
absence  of  feather ;  deformity  of  any  kind ;  twisted  wing  feathers  ; 
white  legs ;  utter  want  of  pencilling ;  patches  of  brown  or  red  ;  great 
want  of  size  in  adults ;  total  want  of  condition ;  if  shown  together, 
birds  not  matching  fairly  well. 

LIGHT  BBAHMAS. 

Numerical  Valub  of  Points.— Cock. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Badhead 

Defecti  Te  oomb  

Scanty  hackle 

Want  of  cushion 

Wantofflnff   

Defective  leg  feather 

Bad  shape  or  carriage  of  tail 

Splashes  of  white  in  tail 

Prioutries  out  of  order 

Pale  legs 

Curved  toes 

Stain  of  white  in  deaf  ear    

Black  in  breast 

^lack  in  fluff 

Impiue  colour  of  white • 8 

Want  of  stripe  in  hackle 0 


Striping  on  saddle 8 

Other  defects  of  colour 4 

Wantof  sise 10 

Defects  of  symmetry  or  carriage  10 

Wont  of  condition 8 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications.— Cock. 

Trimming  or  dyeing  of  any  kind  ;  oomb  other  than  pea  ;  deformity 
of  any  kina  ;  twisted  hackle  ;  rulture  hock  accompanied  with  scanty 
foot  feather ;  total  absence  of  leg  feather ;  twisted  wing  feathers ; 
white  legs ;  buff  on  any  part  of  plumage ;  great  want  of  size  in  adults ; 
total  want  of  condition ;  if  shown  with  a  hen,  birds  not  matching 
fairly  welL 

NuinBiCAL  Valits  of  PonrTB.— Hmr. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Badhead  4 

Bad  comb 4 

Scanty  hackle 4 

Want  of  cushion i 

Wantofflnff   4 

Defective  leg  feather 7 

Bad  shape  or  oanrlage  of  tail 8 

Palelegs   8 

Curved  toee 8 

Stain  of  white  In  deaf  ear    8 

Cloudy,  pale,  or  streaky  hackles 10 

Block  splashes 10 

Impurewhite 10 

Other  faults  of  colour 6 

Want  of  sire 10 

Defects  of  vymmetry  or  carriage  10 

Wont  of  condition 5 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualificatiohb.— Hkn. 

Trimming  or  dyeing  of  any  kind ;  comb  other  than  pea ;  twisted 
hackle ;  rulture  hock  accompanied  with  scanty  foot  feather ;  total 
absence  of  feather  ;  deformity  of  any  kind  ;  twisted  wing  feathers  ; 
white  legs ;  buff  on  any  part  of  plumac^ ;  great  want  of  sice  in 
adults ;  total  want  of  condition ;  if  shown  together,  birds  not  match- 
ing fairly  well. 

OOCHINB. 

GnrsRAL  CHA&AcnBRiBTios.— Cock. 

BeaI;.--8hort  and  stout  at  base,  tapering  to  the  point  and  slighUy 
cnrred. 

Comb. — Single,  rather  small,  fine  in  texture,  perfectly  straight  and 
upright,  evenly  serrated,  free  from  side  sprigs,  and  symmetrically 
curved  from  base  of  the  beak  to  the  back  of  the  head. 

Bead. — Bather  small,  and  neat  in  proportion  to  the  size  of  the  bird. 

Hye. — Bright  and  expressive. 

lieaf  Ear. — Well  developed,  and  fine  in  texture,  hanging  nearly  as 
low  as  the  wattles. 

TTot^t.— Bather  long,  fine  in  texture,  and  neatly  rounded  at  the 
bottom. 

Face. — Smooth  and  fine  in  texture. 

Neck. — Short,  well  curved,  carried  rather  forward,  and  abundantly 
coTered  with  long  hackle  feathers,  which  should  reach  well  on  to 
the  back. 

J9re<uC.— Yery  broad,  deep,  full  and  rounded  in  appearance. 

Bocib.— Short  and  broad,  rising  towards  thfe  tall,  and  well  fumiabed 
with  saddle  feathers,  whicn  should  be  soft  and  long. 

Wings. — Small,  the  primaries  tightlr  clipped  up  under  the  second- 
aries  ;  the  whole  carried  close  to  the  body.  The  end  hidden  by  the 
saddle. 

TatZ.-— Small  and  full,  rising  slightly  from  the  saddle ;  free  from 
sickle  feather. 

Tail  Cooertf.— Soft  and  abundant,  earring  orer  and  nearly  oorering 
tail. 

TA^A^.— Short,  thick,  and  wide  apart ;  abundantly  corered  with 
soft  feathers. 

Hocks. — Completely  ooTered  with  soft  feathers,  which  should  curl 
round  the  joint  and  stand  well  out.  Stiff  feathers  called  **  Tultnre 
hocks  "  objectionable,  but  not  a  diiiqnalification. 

Fluff. — very  full,  abundant,  and  soft,  standing  out  so  as  almost  to 
hide  the  thighs. 

Logs  and  2>g  Feaiher. — Legs  short,  thick,  and  heavily  feathered  on 
the  outside.    The  feathers  should  sUnd  well  out  from  the  leg. 

Toet.— Strong  and  straight;  the  middle  and  outer  toe  well  nathered 
to  the  end. 

Oenoral  Shape  and  Coitm^c^— Broad,  deep,  massive,  and  roonded 
in  appearance ;  the  carriaee  bold,  the  head  carried  rather  forward, 
and  the  forepart  of  the  body  rather  low. 
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OnrsRAL  OHABAcraBisTioflL^Hmr. 
and  stout  at  base,  tapering  to  the  poi] 

C7ofii5.— Small,  single,  straight,  evenly  serrated,  and  fine  in  texture. 


Boak.^Shott  and  stout  at  base,  tapering  to  the  point,  and  sHghtlj 
curved. 
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JTeoJ.— Small  and  nflaC 

iEy&i— Bright  and  ezpresriTe. 

Deaf  £ar  .—-Rather  large. 

WakU$» — Small  and  neatly  roanded. 

Foot, — Smooth  and  fine  in  texture. 

Ntck, — Short,  earned  rather  forwud,  and  abundantly  oorered  with 
■oft  haokle  feathers  reaching  well  on  to  the  back. 

Brtati, — ^Broadi  deep,  full,  and  ronnded. 

JBodb.— Short  and  broad,  firet  rising  into  an  abundant  cushion,  and 
then  falling  slightly  to  the  tail. 

Wtnggj-^mSl  and  tightly  dipped  up,  the  points  buried  in  the 
cnsbion. 

Tail, — Short  and  small,  almost  corered  by  the  cushion. 

Tail  Cattrt9, — ^Yery  abundant  and  soft. 

T&t^A«.— Short,  strong,  set  wide  apart,  and  abundantly  oovered 
with  soft  feathers. 

ITeeif.—- Well  corered  with  soft  feathers  curling  round  the  jofaits. 
Stiff  feathers  called  *<Tulture  hocks'*  objectionable,  but  not  a  dis- 
qualification. 

Flvf.-^YeTj  abundant  and  soft,  and  standing  out  well  from  the 
body  and  thighs. 

I^s  and  Leff  Feather. — Short,  thick,  and  heavily  feathered  on  the 
outside.    The  feathers  should  stand  out  well  from  the  leg. 

Tom.— Strong  and  straight;  the  middle  and  outer  toe  heavily 
feathered  to  the  end. 

General  Shave  and  Carrioffe, — ^Broad,  deep,  massive,  and  well 
ronnded :  the  head  carried  rather  forward ;  the  forepart  of  body 
slightly  orooping ;  the  cushion  carried  rather  high. 

PoEfTB  OF  Colour  nr  Buff  Cocnnrs.— Cock. 
Comb,  Face,  and  fTatt/^t.— Bright  red. 
Deaf  Ear, — ^Bright  red,  free  from  any  tinge  of  white. 
Beak. — ^Deep  yellow. 
Heeuf.— Rich  buff. 


£yf* — Orange  or  pearl,  the  former  preferred. 
Sttauei  '  Rich 


golden  buff,  uniform  in  colour,  and  sound  to  the  root 
of  the  feathers. 

Back, — Same  colour  as  hackle.  v 

IFiM^f.— Ditto,  the  flights  buff  and  free  from  splashes  of  black  or 
white. 

&uf(S0^— Same  colour  as  hackle. 

Brtatt,  Thight,  and  Fk^. — Clear  buff,  perfectly  eren  and  free  from 
all  shadmg. 

Tail, — ^Rich  chestnut,  shading  to  bronze,  perfectly  free  from  white, 
and  with  as  little  black  as  possible. 

Legs, — Bright  yellow,  the  feathers  matching  thighs  and  fluff. 

Hbn. 

.    Ctmh,  FaeCf  and  WaUhi, — Bright  red. 

Deaf  Ear  4 — ^Bright  red,  free  from  any  shade  of  white. 

B«ilr.— Yellow, 

fve.— Orange  or  pearl,  the  former  preferred. 

P/uma^e.— Clear  rich  buff  throughout,  perfectly  free  from  all 
mottling,  and  hackle  from  any  ticking. 

Ltgt, — ^Blight  yellow. 

Ponrrs  of  Colour  iir  Lkmov  Cochikb.— Cook. 

Comb,  Facey  and  TFottfM.— Bright  red. 
Deaf  Ear. — Bright  red,  free  from  any  tinge  of  white. 
BeoAf.— Yellow. 
^ea<i.— Bright  lemon  buff, 
^e.— Orange  or  pearl,  the  former  preferred. 
£^JUe.— Bright  lemon  buff,  even  in  colour,  and  sound  to  the  root 
of  the  feathers. 
B€^k4 — Same  as  hackle. 


fTtiMfw— Ditto,  the  flight  feathers  buff,  and  as  free  as  possible  from 
ly  splashes  of  black  or  white. 
Aiacife.— Same  as  hackle. 


Breast,  Thighs,  and  Fluff,— denr  lemon  buff,  even  in  colonr,  and 
free  from  all  shading. 

rat/.— Rioh  chestnut  buff,  free  from  black  or  white,  especially  the 
latter. 

Z^t^— Bright  yellow,  the  feathers  lemon-buff,  matching  the  body. 

Heh. 

Oombf  Face,  and  TTott/ef.— Bright  red. 
i>M/ far.— Bright  red,  free  from  any  white. 
BeaJb.— Yellow. 

Eve^ — Orange  or  pearl,  the  former  preferred. 
PibisMMs.— Uniform  lemourbuff  throughout,  and  perfectly  freefromi 
all  mottung. 
Legs,— Yellow, 

Ponrrs  of  Colour  iir  CiirvAMov  CocBiNa— Cock« 

Oombf  Face,  and  Wattles, — ^Bright  red. 

Det^  Ear. — Bright  red,  free  from  any  tinge  of  white. 

Bedk— Yellow. 

Hisad4 — Rich  cinnamon. 

Eus4 — Oranp^e  or  pearl,  the  former  preferred. 

Saehle, — Rich  cinnamon,  perfectly  even  in  colour. 


Back. — ^Rich  dark  cinnamon. 

Wings  and  Saddle,— Rich  deep  cinnamon,  free  from  all  markings. 
Breast,  Thiahs,  and  /'/tf^.— Cinnamon,  almost  approaching  dio- 
oolate,  perfectly  even  in  colour. 
Tail, — ^Rich  bronze. 
Legs, — ^Yellow,  feathers  same  colonr  as  breast. 

Hbit. 
Comb,  Face,  and  ITatt/M.— Bright  red. 
Deaf  Ear. — Bright  red,  free  from  any  white  tinge. 
Eye, — Orange  or  pearl,  the  former  preferred. 
Bea£.— Yellow. 

P/irma^e.— Rich  even  cinnamon  throughout,  perfectly  free  from  all 
markings. 
Z<e^«.— Yellow. 

PoiHTs  OF  Colour  im  Partridgb  Coohihs.— Cook. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  ITatl/et.— Bright  red. 

Beak, — ^Yellow  shading  to  horn  colonr. 

Head, — Dark  red  or  orange. 

Eye. — Orange  or  pearl,  the  former  preferred. 

fiocUe.— Orange  or  golden  red,  each  feather  having  a  glossy  black 
stripe  down  the  centre. 

Back  and  Shoulder  Coverts  and  Wing  Bow. — ^Rich  dark  red.  Greater 
and  Lesser  Coverts. — Metallic  black.  Primary  QuUls, — Bay  on  Uie 
outer  web,  black  on  the  inner.  Secondary  Qnuls,—'B^j  on  Uie  outer 
web,  metallic  black  on  the  inner. 

Saddle, — From  a  bright  golden  colonr  to  a  rich  orange  red,  each 
feather  having  a  metallic  black  stripe  down  the  centre. 

Brea«<.— Rich  black. 

Underpart  of  Body  and  Thighs, — Black. 

Tai/.— Glossy  metollic  black. 

Legs, — Yellow,  feathers  black. 


Comb,  Face.  Deaf  Ear ^  and  irattfe*.— Bright  red. 
Beak. — ^Yellow  shading  to  horn  cojour. 
Bead, — Light  brown  or  jellow,  finely  pencilled. 
Eye. — Orange  or  pearl,  the  fonner  prererred. 
Neck. — Golden  yellow,  each  feather  stripod  with  greenish  black 
down  the  middle. 
Remainder  of  Plumage. — ^Light  brown,  every  feather  to  be  distinctly 

Sencilled  with  a  darker  shade  and  uniform  over  the  whole  body,  a 
ght  shaft  objectionable. 
Legs, — ^Dusky  yellow. 

Points  of  Colour  nr  Whitb  Coohihs.— Cock  axd  Hnr. 

Oomh,  Fact,  and  VTaM/ef.— Brilliant  red. 

Deaf  Bar, — Brilliant  red,  free  from  anv  tinge  of  white. 

Eye, — Orange  or  pearl,  the  former  preferred. 

Plwnape, — Pure  snowy  white,  glossy  and  free  from  all  croamy  or 
yellow  tinge. 

I^^f .— &ight  yellow,  pale  legs  in  old  birds  a  fault,  but  not  a 
disqualification. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Black  Cochins.— Cock  and  Hbn. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  Wattles,— Briliiajit  red. 

fve.— Red  or  black. 

P/tttna^e.— Rich  glossy  raven  blacky  perfectly  free  from  feathers  of 
any  other  colour  and  sound  to  the  rooto,  the  more  metallic  sheen  the 
better. 

Legs. — Dusky  yellow  preferred,  dusky  legs  without  the  yellow  not 
a  disqualification. 

Points  of  Colour  nr  Cuckoo  or  Crkolb  Cochins.— Cock. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear.  and  Wattlet. — Red. 
Beak, — Yellow,  sometimes  black  markings. 
Eye.— Bed, 

Plumage, — ^The  ground  colour  nearly  white,  each  feather  barred 
across  with  dark  blue  fi^ey. 
Legs, — Pale  yellow. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Cuckoo  Cochins.- Hbn. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear  ^  and  ITaiOM.— Red« 
Bsoifc.— Yellow. 
JS^e^-Red. 

P/MNo^e. — The  ground  colour  nearly  white,  each  feather  barred 
across  with  dark  blue  grey. 
Xie^t.— Pale  yellow. 

BUFF,  LEMON,  or  CINNAMON  COCHINS. 

NUMBRICAL    YaLUB    OP    POINTS.- COCK    OR    HBN. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

DeflBctive  ooloar tk 

Wantof  slae If 

Bad  head  sod  oomb 10 

Slip  wings 5 

Wsntofflafl    0 

Want  of  cashion i 

Length  of  leg,  and  want  of  tog-feaibering 10 

% 


Want  of  general  shftpe 10 

Wont  of  condition 16 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  pointe. 

Disqualifications. 

Twisted  or  falling  comb ;  plamage  any  other  colour  than  shade  of 
buff,  lemon,  or  cinnamon  respectively ;  legs  any  other  colour  than 
yellow  j  general  want  of  Cochm  points ;  crooked  back,  legs,  or  other 
deformity  ;  total  absence  of  feather. 

PARTRIDGE  COCHIN. 

Nuif  BRIOAL  YaLUB  OF  POINTS.— COCK  OR  HSN. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Defectiye oolonr SO 

Want  of  size 16 

Bed  head  and  comb 10 

Slip  wings 6 

WantofflofC 6 

Want  of  CQShion 6 

Length  of  legs  and  want  of  leg-flaathering 90 

Want  of  general  shape 10 

Want  of  oonditKm 10 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualification  s. 

Twisted  or  falling  comb :  general  want  of  Cochin  points ;  any 
deformity ;  total  absence  of  leather. 

WHITE  COCHINS. 

Numerical  Yalub  of  Points.— Cock  or  Hsn. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Dofoctive  colour 31 

Want  of  sise , 16 

Bad  head  and  comb 10 

Slip  wings - . , , ,  6 

Wantofflofl    6 

Want  of  cnahion 6 

Length  of  legs  and  want  of  leg-fSathering 10 

Want  of  general  shape 10 

Want  of  condition 16 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to*ooant  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Twisted  or  falling  comb;  plumage  any  other  colonr  than  pure 
white;  legs. any  other  colour  than  yellow;  ffenenJwant  ot  Cochin 
pointe  ;  any  deformity ;  total  absence  of  feather. 

BLACK  COCHINS. 

NuMBRicAL  Yalub  of  Points.— -Cock  or  Hbn. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Def ectire  colonr SO 

Want  of  else 16 

Bad  head  and  comb lO 

Slip  wings t 

WantoffloU 5 

Wantof  cushion I 

Length  of  legs  and  want  of  leg-fSatherlng 10 

Want  of  general  shape 15 

Want  of  condition is 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  oonnt  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Twisted  or  falling  comb ;  any  mixture  of  red  or  white  feathers ; 
general  want  of  Cochin  points ;  crooked  back  or  other  deformity ; 
total  absence  of  feather. 

CUCKOO  COCHINS. 

Numerical  Yalub  of  Points.— Cock  or  Hen. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Badcolour    , s$ 

Bad  shaped  comb 10 

Wantofhackle   ; 8 

Length  of  legs  and  want  of  leg-feathering 10 

Wantof  sise is 

Want  of  condition if 

Want  of  qrmmetiy. ....••. 90 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  eonnt  100  pointe. 

Disqualifications. 

Numerous  black,  white,  or  red  feathers ;  total  absence  of  leg-feather ; 
general  want  of  Coohin  pmnte. 


were  present— Messrs.  T.  W.  Anns  (in  the  chair),  O.  B.  C.  Breexe, 
A.  Comyns,  and  C.  F.  Montresor. 

Annual  Rbport.— The  Annual  Report  to  be  presented  at  the 
General  Meeting  at  the  Crjstel  Palace  was  read  by  the  Secretory  and 
approved. 

OTANOARD  OF  ExcBLLBNCB. — Some  details  connected  with  the 
draft  Standard  of  Excellence  now  in  preparation  were  under  con- 
sideration. 

Nbxt  Mbbting.— The  next  meeting  was  fixed  to  be  held  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel  on  Monday,  November  18th,  at  4.80  p.m. — Albz. 
COMTKS^  Hon,  Sec^  ^,  Chancery  Lane^  W,0.    October  30th,  18S2. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Testing  mik  (Oombery.-^lt  you  place  the  mUk-toster  bnlb  downwards  in 
a  veuel  of  milk,  the  depth  to  which  It  will  sink  will  depend  on  the  density  of  the 
milk,  and  its  richness  or  otherwise  will  be  indicated  by  the  figures  on  the  scale. 
Yon  will  easily  onderstand  its  action  if  you  first  try  the  tester  in  pore  milk, 
then  In  milk  and  water,  and  by  similarly  testing  the  prodncts  of  difmrent  cows 
you  will  find  which  animal  yields  the  richest  milk. 

Ponltry  Fanning  (£.  J}.,  Dublin),— The  St.  Leonards  Poultry  Vmn, 
RIngwood,  Hants,  would  probably  be  best.  Unless  yon  have  had  practical 
experience  we  would  strongly  nrge  you  not  to  attempt  the  bosineai,  and  even 
then  only  in  a  small  way  to  begin  with. 

Feeding  Coivs  In  Winter  (/.  £.).— In  keeping  cows  in  the  winter 
mouths  on  purchased  food  for  the  production  of  the  richest  milk  and  hotter, 
we  recommend  that  each  oow  should  be  allowed  86  tbs.  to  64  lbs.  of  Mangolds 
dally,  according  to  the  site  of  the  aolmal,  S  lbs.  of  Wheat  crushed,  and  S  lbs.  of 
decorticated  cotton  cake,  the  usual  quantity  of  good  pasture  hay  and  sweet  oat 
straw  cut  into  chaff  per  day.  We  do  not  approve  of  cooking  food  for  ruminating 
animals ;  we  prefer  that  the  best  yellow  Mangold  should  be  pulped*  and  the 
crushed  Wheat  and  ootton  oake,  together  with  the  straw  and  hi^,  be  mixed 
together  In  the  shape  of  pudding,  this  to  be  divided  into  three  feeds  per  day. 
Wheat  at  is,  per  bushel,  according  to  the  weight  and'  quality  for  butter*maklng 
purposes,  is  the  cheapest  food  now  to  be  purchased  in  comparison  with  other 
grain.  Crushing  also  is  better  than  mealing,  because  of  less  waste.  Mangold  is 
the  cheapest  root  adapted  for  milch  oowst  but  Potatoes  are  the  best  root  food  if 
they  can  be  bought  cheH>  enough. 

Cofv-keeplng  and  Hangers  for  Stablee  (A.  L,  L.  W,  and  J.  0.).^ 
Tour  letter  anivuig  as  our  pages  were  being  prepared  for  press  cannot  be 
satisfactorily  answered  this  week,  and  replies  to  them  will  be  puUlshed  in  our 
next  issue. 

Turtle  Doree  (/.  if.).— Turtle  Doves  in  this  ooontry  am  birds  of  psaage^ 
coming  In  spring  about  the  beginning  of  May,  breeding  here,  and  leaving  again 
early  in  autumn.  They  are  about  the  siae  of  a  Missel  Imnsh,  measuring  about 
10  or  11  Inches  In  length,  and  about  18  Inches  In  breadth  from  Up  to  tip  of  the 
expanded  wings.  The  Turtle  Dove  is  exceedingly  shy  and  wary  in  its  wild  state ; 
they  frequent  the  deep  woods  and  thickets,  preferring  a  Pine  or  Fir  tree  to  buUd 
on.  The  nest  is  formed  of  twigs,  and  lined  with  finer  twigs  or  roots,  and  but 
slightly  depressed  in  the  centre.  It  is  often  placed  on  a  fiat  Fir  bough  oovered 
by  another.  They  lay  two  small  white  eggs,  and  sit  about  a  fortnight ;  they 
feed  on  small  grain  and  seeds.  Although  so  shy  In  a  steto  of  natare,  yet  if  the 
young  are  taken  from  the  nest  and  reared  by  hand  or  mouth  they  become  Tery 
tame,  and  will  occaeionaUy  breed  in  oonlhiBment,and  may  be  permitted  to  enjoy 
their  liberty  in  summer ;  but  care  most  be  taken  to  confine  them  at  the 
migratory  season,  or  they  will  decamp  without  hqpe  of  retmning  the  next 
spring.  They  breed  freely  with  the  Collared  Turtle  or  common  cage  Dove.  Dr. 
Bechstein  remarks  that  the  hybrid  progenies  ace  prolific,  and  the  prodooe 
becomes  larger  each  cross.  Their  coo  Is  peculiar,  and  difEen  from  either  of  the 
paxents. 
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THB  POULTRY  CLUB. 

A  MBBTine  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  dab  was  held  at  the 
Charing  Cross  Hotel  on  Wednesday,  October  26th,  at  2  p.m.    There 


nwifATtwa 

9Snd.-~Dnll  and  damp  early ;  showery  morning ;  floe  bright  aftemoon ;  moon- 
light night. 

S3rd.r— Fine  bright  morning ;  heavy  squall  of  rain  and  wind  at  S.40  PJ(.;  fine 
evening. 

S4th.— Yecy  wet  and  wild  early,  with  rapid  fall  of  barometer  and  heaxy  gale, 
especially  about  noon ;  fine  moonlight  night. 

Sftth. — FsJr  but  hasy  morning ;  showeiy  aftemoon  \  fine  evening* 

96thv— Foggy  morning ;  afterwards  fine  and  bright  till  6  P Jf . ;  heavy  rain  during 
evening. 

S7thw — Damp  and  rainy  all  day. 

S8th.— Wet  all  day ;  high  gusty  wind  after  1  P3L 

Another  very  wet  week,  the  rain  having  fallen  every  day  for  a  fortnight,  and 
to  the  aggregate  depth  of  very  nearly  4  inches.  The  temperature  Is  near,  but 
rather  below,  the  aTerage.— O.  J.  Bym omb. 


1. )     JOVRNAL   OF  HORTICnLTTTRE  AND   COTTAOE  BARDENEB. 
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THE  CDCDMBEB  DISEASE. 

g  BELIEVE  there  axe  at  least  two  diBtinct  forms 

•i    of  Cacuinber  disease,  but  I  have  odIj  muda 

ff     the  acqaaintance  of  one,  and  I  can  aBsare  your 

^      readers  that  this  ia  qiiit«  sofBcient.     Where  a 

'      daily  supply  of  fniita  has  to  be  maintaiaed 

throDghont  the  year  with  limited  conveiuesce 

the  task  !b  not  always  an  easy  one,  as  accidents 

will    sometimes    happen.      Bat,    accidents  and 

isea  excepted,  it  is  qoite  poeaible  to  have  an  un- 

:en  supply  of  Cncnmbers  for  many  years ;  and  if 

loy  memory  Eerres  me  right  I  had  such  an  one  for  at  least 

lialf  a  dozen  yean,  then  came  a  change.    The  natore  of  the 

disease  which  has  been  so  trooblesome  I  have  not  been  able 

to  uoertaln  satisfantorily,  bat  I  have  discgvered  how  it  came 

and  how  it  may  be  extirpated. 

I  had  hitherto  grown  bnt  one  variety  and  saved  the  seed. 
This  variety  may  not  be  the  handsomest,  and  eertainly  the  f  rait 
from  that  is  not  the  lurgest  with  which  I  am  acqaainted,  bat  it 
bearafreely  in  winter  and  the  flavoni  is  good.  However,  it  was 
not  good  enongh  for  an  assistant  who  had  charge  of  the  Cucnm- 
ber  house,  and  a  reputed  better  variety  was  introduced  without 
my  knowledge,  "just  one  plant"  aaiong  the  rest  to  see  the 
difference.  Well,  the  difference  was  remarkable,  for  the  new 
comer  had  no  sooner  commenced  showing  fruit  than  each  of  the 
said  frnit,  amongst  other  vagaries,  attempted  to  describe  a  semi- 
circle, and,  as  I  had  not  been  accustomed  to  see  my  Cacombers 
behave  in  this  way  before,  the  matter  was  inquired  inte  and  the 
trath  revealed.  It  was  just  one  of  those  cases  in  which  gar- 
deners may  fervently  pray  to  be  "  saved  from  their  friends," 
eapedally  soch  atnongat  the  latter  as  would  do  them  "  good  by 
stealth."  It  is  nnnecessary  to  say  that  the  semieircular-fmited 
variety  was  quickly  despatched,  and  I  was  in  hopes  I  bad 
finished  growing  Cacnmbers  of  that  shape.  Bat  "  the  efil  men 
do  lives  after  them,"  and  so  did  that  of  my  friend's  Oucnmber, 
for  the  whole  stock  somehow  caught  the  bad  habit,  and  semi- 
oircnlar  Cacnmbers  were  the  rule.  It  was  not,  however,  the 
shape  only  which  was  disappointing — that  could  be  altered 
before  they  were  aent  to  table— but  there  was  a  gammy  sub- 
stance eioded  from  the  fruits,  many  of  them  were  qnite  bittar, 
and  there  was  a  difficnlty  in  growing  a  snfBcient  quantity,  aa 
only  a  few  of  the  fruits  would  awell  at  all. 

Various  plans  were  tried  to  remedy  the  evil.  Fresh  seed 
was  obtained  from  a  source  where  the  diaease  was  unknown. 
It  was  raised  in  homes  or  framed  some  distance  away  from  the 


old  plants,  and  fresh  vigorous  young  plants  were  placed  in 
dnng  beds  or  clean  houses  as  the  case  might  be,  bnt  with  no 
better  result.  The  disease  seemed  to  be  in  the  air,  and  do 
what  we  would  it  appeared  as  if  we  could  not  escape  it. 

But  we  will  try  again.  It  may  be  that  the  germs  of  the 
disease  are  capable  of  being  carried  by  the  attendants,  or  the 
implements  which  are  need,  and  this  Uieory  at  present  has  all 
the  appearance  of  being  the  correct  one. 

PInnta  were  raised  and  grown  in  on  old  house  quite  away 
from  those  in  which  the  disease  was  rife  ;  the  attendant  had 
his  separate  waterpots,  &c. ;  he  procured  water  from  a  different 
source,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  houses  whore  the  diseased 
ptante  were.  The  Utter  were  kept  no  longer  than  when  the 
new  plante  comineaced  fraiting,  and  then,  of  course,  they  were 
carefully  destroyed.  Uany  readers  will  say.  Why  were  they 
not  destroyed  at  once  ?  Bat  gardeners  who  have  to  maintain 
a  perpetual  supply  of  everything  will  not  ask  that  question, 
.  The  first  isolated  stock  of  plants  did  very  welt,  and  we  started 
another  lot  for  the  summer  on  a  dung  bed.  This  waa  also 
kept  isolated  from  the  Cucamber  house  proper  with  the  same  re- 
sult. The  house  in  which  the  diseased  plants  (lad  been  growing 
was  fumigated  with  eulphur,  every  part  that  oould  be  reached 
was  scalded  with  boiling  water,  the  walls  were  limewaahsil, 
the  woodwork  painted,  and  the  house  remained  clear  of  Cocnm- 
bers  for  four  or  five  months,  during  which  time  do  disease  waa 
seen  on  the  place.  Now,  I  am  happy  to  say,  we  have  plants 
in  the  same  honse  in  fall  bearing  in  the  most  perfect  conditioa 
— ^  sight  such  as  has  not  gratified  my  eyes  for  several  years. 

It  is  plain,  then,  that  Mothiog  short  of  complete  isolation  and 
seed  fresh  from  a  healthy  source  will  suffice.  We  had  tried 
everylhing  except  isolating  the  atteodant  and  hid  implements 
before  and  failed. — W.  Taylob. 


CEAN0THUSE3  FOB  BEDDING. 

CRADOTBuaRB  are  generally  regarded  as  wall-covering  plants, 
and  for  this  porpoee  meet,  if  not  all  of  them,  are  admirably 
adapted  ;  but  it  may  not  be  known  to  all  men  that  some  of 
the  varieties  at  least  are  equally  well  auited  for  growing  in  the 
form  of  btubes  in  borders,  or  for  filling  large  Sower  beds  efiec- 
.tively.  Bat  sneh  is  nndoubtedly  the  case,  and  thus  grown 
they  are  at  leaat  as  effective  as  when  trained  to  walls,  and, 
what  IS  more,  form  masses  of  chaste  bine  fiowera  in  the  autumn, 
such  as  can  be  equalled  by  few,  if  any,  other  plants,  hardy  or 
tender,  that  are  employed  in  gardens. 

There  ia  great  diversity  in  the  habite  of  the  ^Kcies  and 
varietieB  of  Ceanothosee,  just  as  there  is  in  the  characters  of 
Fuchsias.  Some  Fnohsias,  aa  all  know,  are  suitable  for  train- 
ing up  pillars,  while  others  of  more  etordy  growth  are  equally 
well  adapted  for  planting  in  borders  and  beds.  For  the  latter 
purpoea  no  one  would  think  of  growiogsuch  varieties  as  Lustre, 
Arabella,  Champion  of  the  World,  and  others  of  that  type,  bnt 
they  would  select  such  sturdy  grotrers  and  free-btoomers  as 
Bose  of  Castile,  Brecta  Von  Novelty,  and  Lady  Heyteabury, 
standards  or  boshee  of  which  produce  a  charming  efEect  when 
planted  out  in  flower  gardens  in  sammer.  It  is  praoiaely  the 
same  with  Ceanothnses.  For  bedding  such  species  as  C.  azn- 
reuB,  C.divaricatOB,  and  C.  rigidus  must  not  be  chosen,  but  a 
few  othera  that  will  be  named  of  sturdier  growth,  and  which 
afford  large  lavender,  pink,  and  white  racemes  in  profaeion.  ' 
They  require,  too,  precisely  the  same  treatment  as  Fachsias, 
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and  this  is  easy  enough,  neither  great  cnltaral  skill  being 
needed,  nor  valuable  space  under  glass  occupied  in  wintering 
the  plants.  When  old  Fuchsias  are  planted  out  they  simply 
need  potting  in  the  autumn,  keeping  moderately  dry  so  that 
they  will  shed  their  leaves,  then  placing  under  the  stage  of  a 
oool  house  or  even  in  a  shed  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost. 
In  the  spring  they  need  pruning,  just  starting  into  growth 
gently,  then  planting  out  again  at  the  beginning  of  summer, 
and  they  grow  and  flower  until  the  approach  of  winter.  Such 
is  the  simple  routine  of  managing  these  popular  plants  for  out- 
door decoration,  and  it  may  be  said  that  they  grow  far  more 
healthily  and  flower  more  profusely  than  when  allowed  to  be 
dried,  parched,  drawn,  and  insect-eaten  under  glass,  which  is 
the  fate  of  thousands  of  plants  every  year. 

Now  Geanothuses  for  oeds  require  the  precise  treatment  as 
above  summarised  for  Fuchsias,  and  therefore  their  preserva- 
tion and  culture  are  within  the  means  of  the  majonty  whose 
duty  or  pleasure  it  is  to  render  flower  wardens  and  pleasure 
grounds  attractive  during  the  summer  and  autumn  months. 

It  was  on  the  Continent  where  I  flrst  saw  Geanothuses  grown 
as  bushes  both  in  pots  and  planted  out,  and  their  floriierous 
character  rendered  them  far  more  effective  than  Veronicas. 
But  it  may  be  reasonably  urged  that,  although  they  may  suc- 
ceed well  tiiere,  it  does  not  follow  that  they  will  be  amenable 
to  the  same  treatment  in  this  country,  and  give  equally  satis- 
factory results.  But  experience  has  proved  that  they  grow  and 
flower  quite  as  well  in  English  as  in  Belgian  and  French  gar- 
dens ;  at  least  I  have  never  seen  finer  examples  than  those 
which  many  others  have  also  seen  this  year  growing  in  one  of 
the  large  beds  at  Ghiswick,  and  it  follows  that  if  they  grow  so 
well  there  and  flower  so  profusely^  that  they  will  succeed  just 
as  well  mnder  the  same  treatment  m  a  thousand  other  British 
gardens.  A  large  bed  of  these  plants,  perhaps  15  feet  long 
and  7  or  8  wide,  was  certainly  the  most  distinct  and  attractive 
of  all  the  beds  in  the  garden  during  September  and  October. 
It  was  quite  a  mass — not  a  formal  heavy  mass  of  pale  blue, 
but  an  elegant  waving  group  of  thousands  of  fine  racemes. 

In  some  of  the  London  parks  attempts  are  made  every  year 
to  grow  in  bush  form  the  good  old  greenhouse  wall  and  pillar 
plant  Plumbago  capensis  ;  but  although  it  is  amenable  to  this 
method  of  culture,  as  a  rule  the  results  are  far  from  being 
satisfactory.  If  the  same  space  were  devoted  to  Geanothuses 
treated  as  above  indicated  a  far  better  display  would  be  pro- 
duced, and  a  distinct  effect  imparted  to  tne  groups  of  orna- 
mental plants  that  are  there  so  admirably  represented. 

While  there  are  several  varieties  of  Geanothuses  suitable  for 
growing  as  bushes  either  in  pots  or  planted  out,  many  of  them 
closely  resemble  each  other,  and  tnerefore  only  four  of  the 
very  best  and  most  distinct  that  have  come  under  my  notice 
shall  be  named,  as  these  will  be  <}nite  sufficient  to  start  with 
by  those  who  may  desire  to  try  this  method  of  culture.  They 
aie  Gloire  de  Versailles  for  the  centres  of  larre  beds,  also 
equally  suitable  for  low  walls,  for  which  purpose  it  is  the  finest 
variety  ;  Gloire  de  Vaite,  dwarfer,  very  free  and  fine.  Both 
these  are  blue.  The  best  pink  variety  is  Marie  Simon^  and  the 
best  white  nivens .  I  have  seen  these  fiowering  freely  m  5-inch 
pots. 

Geanothuses  may  be  rapidly  increased  from  cuttings,  as  the 
voung  shoots,  not  too  soft,  strike  as  freely  as  Heliotropes  or 
Verbenas,  and  under  the  same  treatment.  It  would  be  well  to 
grow  the  plants  in  pots  the  first  season  in  a  light  house  at  first, 
tnen  in  a  cool  frame,  then  plunging  them  in  ashes  in  a  sunny 
position  out  of  doors  ;  in  lact,  giving  them  the  same  general 
treatment  as  Chrysanthemums.    They  would  thus  ripen  their 

frowths,  and  afterwards  the  simple  routine  above  sketched  for 
uohsias  would  suffice  for  all  further  requirements. 
Such  plants  as  those  blue  varieties  that  have  been  flowering 
so  profusely  in  the  Royal  Horticultural  fik)ciety'8  garden  would 
be  most  valuable  for  conservatory  decoration  in  late  autumn 
and  early  winter,  and  would  contrast  effectively  both  in  habit 
and  colour  with  Chrysanthemums.— J.  W. 


empty  the  Thames  to  get  rid  of  them  in  that  way.  Is  there  any 
poison  that  would  attract  them  that  I  could  mix  with  treacle? 
Where  I  can  apply  it  I  have  found  paraffin  and  soapsuds  effectual — 
in  fact,  it  is  a  long  time  before  they  will  attempt  to  go  where  paraffin 
has  been  applied ;  unfortunately  that  cannot  be  used  in  many  places. 
-J.  H.  W. 


Awn  Eativo  Gkapbs.— We  have  millions  of  small  ants,  which 
feed  upon  the  late  Grapes  or  any  other  ripe  fruit.  Can  any  of  your 
readers  state  how  to  extirpate  them  ?  I  hare  put  treacle  in  jam  pots 
and  caught  sereral,  but  there  are  so  many  that  it  seems  like  trying  to 


APPLES,  PEARS,  AND  STRAWBERRIES  FOR  THE 

NORTH. 

Pbbhaps  it  may  be  assumed  that  what  is  suitable  for  these 
northern  parts  will  suit  anywhere.  I  have  long  contended  that 
the  succeeding  year  is  more  depending  on  its  predecessor  lor 
iuooess  than  it  is  on  either  wind,  rain,  frost,  or  sunshine,  and  tbiM 
year's  experience  has  more  than  ever  ccmvinced  me  that  the 
opinion  I  nave  formed  thereon  is  correct  With  suitable  weather 
this  year,  and  bearing  trees  not  exhausted  by  overcropping,  with 
wood  ripiened  and  fniit  buds  fully  developed,  it  will  be  seen  that 
troubles  next  year  wHl  be  met  with  a  robustoess  that  will  over- 
come the  little  difficulties  that  may  occur.  To  be  the  more  im- 
pressed with  the  necessity  of  a  sufficiency  of  sun  heat  this  year  to 
secure  success  next,  it  may  be  well  to  remember  that  the  fruits  wb 
love  to  cultivate  most  are  imported  bom  sunnier  climes  ;  or  even 
if  natives,  by  crossing  may  have  been  robbed  of  the  hardy  nature 
possessed  when  growmg  in  natural  wildness,  and  have  so  become 
unfitted  for  our  dime. 

What  I  have  hitherto  wished  to  impress  is  the  necessity  of 
observing  the  various  traits  of  character  of  the  many  varieties 
of  our  several  fruits,  that  disappointments  and  losses  might  be  less 
frequent  and  success  more  certain.  Often  I  have  grieved  over  the 
many  evidences  to  be  met  with  of  gardeners  neglecting  to  think 
sufficiently.  I  know  of  no  calling  where  exists  such  scope  for 
thought  as  in  connection  with  the  everyday  experience  of  gar- 
deners. Every  plant  has  its  own  peculiar  characteristici^  and  it  is 
the  work  of  gardeners  to  grapple  with  these  characteristics  and  to 
understand  them.  Pray  idlow  me  to  be  plain ;  and  if  recently  I 
have  been  more  a  reader  than  a  contributor  to  your  columns  my 
silence  has  not  been  through  a  lack  of  contributions  that  tempted 
criticism.  One  gardener  pfftly  fails  in  growing  Vines  8atiAM>- 
torily  ;  a  neighbour  publisoes  that  the  water  applied  ought  to  have 
been  increased  by  "  fifty  times."  This  is  what  I  term  having 
"water  on  the  brain,"  when  thought  would  have  convinced  that 
enough  was  sufficient  and  all  beside  waste.  But  it  was  aboat 
hardy  fruits  I  meant  to  write,  though  of  Vines  I  will  here  take 
the  opportunity  of  saying  that  to  f  e^  them  sufficiently  is  wisdom, 
whilst  to  goige  them  to  an  extent  that  necessitates  their  borden 
being  washed  is  folly. 

Apples. — Had  we  had  sufficient  sun  heat  last  year  to  perfect 
the  wood  and  fruit  buds  of  our  outdoor  trees,  I  believe  that  tbis 
year  there  has  been  nothing  to  contend  with  that  would  have 
resulted  in  the  general  barrenness  experienced.  We  had  no  spring 
frosts  of  importance,  neither  the  gales  nor  hailstorms  that  was 
experienced  in  the  south  of  England.  Standing  side  by  side  wb 
had  trees  equally  laden  with  blossom,  whilst  the  one  variety  has 
carried  crops  that  b^it  the  branches  to  the  ground,  and  others 
have  not  had  a  solitary  fruit ;  and  the  reason  I  say  has  not  been 
that  one  variety  resisted  ftost  better  Uum  the  other,  but  simply 
that  the  one  variety  leanired  less  heat  last  year  to  perfect  its 
fruit  buds  than  did  the  other.  How  else  are  we  to  account  for  the 
barrenness  of  Court  Pendft  Plat,  which  bloomed  in  June  onder 
the  most  favonrable  circumstances  f  And  how  otheiwise  are  wb 
to  account  for  the  very  great  crop  that  has*  been  perfected  of  our 
old  favourites,  Cellini  and  Lord  Suffield,  and  of  the  two  varieties 
that  are  not  so  generally  well  known,  the  Ringer  and  Golden 
Spire  ?  To  growers  in  the  north  of  England  and  Scotland  I  say. 
Plant  laigely  of  these  four,  and  the  result  will  be  with  such  seasons 
as  has  been  those  of  recent  years  an  abundant  crop  of  first-class 
kitchen  Apples. 

PBAB8.~Regarding  Pears,  of  blossom  here  I  had  also  an 
abundance,  but  on  only  two  varieties  have  I  had  any  Pears.  I 
have  before  written  of  Marie  Louise  d'Ucde,  and  now,  as  a  hardy 
companion,  I  have  the  pleasure  of  adding  Mr.  Rivers'  Fertility. 
But  they,  too,  have  singulariy  demonstrated  not  only  their  natural 
hsrdiness,  but  the  frost  that  last  year  materially  idXected  them  in 
this.  I  have  had  a  crop  of  Pears  without  a  pip  in  the  whole  lot ; 
and  this  deformity  I  maintain  has  in  no  way  been  contributed  to 
by  the  present  season,  but  is  the  result  alone  of  last  yearns  sunless 
season.  The  freak  I  take  as  simply  evidence  of  the  extreme 
hardiness  of  these  two  varieties ;  we  have  them  with  fruit  buds 
only  half  matured  setting  a  crop. 

Stbawbbbribs.— Of  Strawberries  I  wish  to  speak  of  Roden*s 
Buke  of  Edinburgh.  Some  time  ago  I  alluded  to  a  variety  that 
was  uninjured  by  wet—this  is  the  variety.    Here  it  is  light  in 
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odour  but  of  delicious  flayonr,  and  is  always  asked  for  by  liioee 
who  bare  preyionslj  bad  it.  It  ongbt  to  be  grown  by  eveiy 
caidener,  and  then,  no  matter  bow  wet  the  period  daring  the 
Btrawberiy  season,  a  disb  of  delicions  Strawberries  could  be  had. 
Next  year  I  intend  it  to  form  my  main  crop ;  also  of  advantage,  it 
has  a  long  season,  and  erery  blossom  appears  to  produce  a  perfect 
fmit  I  have  also  the  other  Dake  of  Bdinbnrgb,  but  it  does  not 
appear  to  thrive  on  my  rich  loamy  land. — Jobkph  Withsbspoon, 
Bed  Rote  Vineries^  Chetter^le-Street, 


HYACINTHS  AND  TULIPS. 

Amonqst  all  the  beautiful  plants  in  our  gardens  which  flower 
in  early  spring  few  surpass  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  for  great  and 
pleasing  effect.  These  flower  in  April  and  May— a  season  when 
flower  gardens  generally  are  comparatively  dull.  Flowers  out  of 
doors  in  spring  are  always  welcomed.  For  many  years  I  planted 
annually  about  £80  worth  of  Hyacinths  and  Tulips  (reckoned  at 
wholesale  prices)  in  flower  gardens,  and  it  was  my  happiness  to 
know  that  m  spring  they  gave  great  pleasure  and  satisfaction  to 
my  employers.  Families  &at  go  to  London  or  leave  their  country 
seats  during  the  mriug  mouths  will  not  care  for  a  display  of  flowers 
then  in  their  gardens,  but  to  those  who  remain  at  home  I  strongly 
recommend  planting  bulbs  now  for  a  spring  display.  October  or 
early  in  November  is  the  best  time  for  planting  Hyacinths,  Talips, 
and  Crocuses — as  soon  as  the  bedding  plants  are  removed.  Barly 
planting  is  doubtless  advantageoup,  as  the  bulbs  obtain  a  better 
hold  of  the  ground,  and  thus  gain  strength  to  produce  stronger 
flower  stems.  If  planted  late  in  November  they  do  not  root  so 
well.  The  soil  is  too  cold,  and  the  time  for  rooting  too  diort 
before  the  winter  frosts  arrive.  Late  planting  is  altogether  disad- 
vantageous, for  the  bulbs  so  planted  flower  at  the  same  time  as 
those  planted  earlier. 

lo  buying  Hyacinths  for  outdoors,  only  those  with  single  flowers 
should  be  selected.  Indeed,  I  prefer  the  single  varieties  for  cul- 
ture in  pots  also,  as  they  produce  far  better  beSs  and  more  massive 
and  effective  spikes.  In  arranging  the  colours  of  Hyacinths  in 
planting  I  employed  the  three  colours  red,  blue,  and  white  in 
equal  proportions — that  is  to  say,  thirty-three  of  each  colour  in  a 
bed  of  one  hundred  bulbs,  mixing  them  in  planting,  and  not  keep- 
ing the  colours  in  separate  rows.  Massing  the  three  colours 
separately  is  not  so  pleasing.  In  planting  Hyacintiis  in  shrubbery 
borders  it  is  better  to  plant  three  in  a  group  than  singly.  As  the 
heads  of  single  flowers  are  heavy  they  should  be  secured  to  neat 
stakes  before  the  flowers  expand.  Even  in  a  conservatory  I  prefer 
three  bulbs  in  a  pot.  For  outdoor  display  the  mixed  reds,  mixed 
blues,  and  mixed  whites  are  used,  being  much  cheaper  than  named 
varieties.  After  they  have  done  good  service  in  the  flower  garden 
the  bolbs  should  be  carefully  taken  up  and  preserved  for  forcing 
for  cut  flowers  in  their  second  year.  The  second  year's  flowers 
from  good  Dutch  Hyacinths  are  quite  large  enough  for  cutting, 
and  at  market  prices  are  worth  nearly  their  original  cost 

Tulips  are  planted  about  8  inches  asunder  in  beds,  and  about 
8  inches  below  the  suriace.  If  the  most  effective  sorts  are  used, 
and  the  colours  are  well  balanced  in  planting,  no  other  known 
flowers  can  produce  a  more  striking  effect  in  a  flower  garden  than 
a  bed  of  single  Tulips  during  the  month  of  May.  I  have  found 
that  the  most  brilliant  effect  was  produced  by  three  colours  only — 
scarlet,  yellow,  and  white,  mixed  in  the  proportion  of  three  scarlet, 
two  yellow,  and  one  white.  The  best  scarlets  for  effect  are  Ver- 
milion Brillant  and  Samson ;  for  yellows  I  Uke  Canary  Bird  and 
Yellow  Prince — both  are  excellent  and  cheap.  For  white  there  Is 
none  better  than  White  Pottebakker-— a  rather  high-priced  Tulip, 
but  pure  white.  Double  varieties  are  objectionable  for  outdoor 
work,  owing  to  the  weight  of  the  flowers  and  length  of  flower 
stems.  In  mixed  borders  Tulips  should  be  planted  in  patches 
of  a  dozen  bulbs  rather  than  singly.  To  all  who  want  to  have 
charming  beds  in  spring  I  commend  a  trial  of  such  Tulips  as  those 
named  above,  and  planted  as  I  have  indicated.  Bulbs  may  be 
forced  a  second  year  for  cut  flowers  at  Christmas. 

Crocuses  are  so  cbaip,  early,  and  pleasing  that  they  should  be 
largely  used  in  gardens.  In  small  gardens  £ey  should  be  planted 
in  large  patches,  and  in  gardens  with  large  shrubberies  sheets  of 
Crocuses  about  the  grounds  are  very  pretty.  Crocuses  once  planted 
will  last  for  many  years.— A.  Pxttiobew. 


POTTS'  SEEDLING  APPLE. 

AoooBDiKO  to  Mr.  Fetch,  the  experienced  representative  of 
Messrs.  Bichard  Smith  &  Co.  of  Worcester,  this  Lancashire 
Apple  possesses  a  property  that  entitles  it  to  tiie  consideration  of 
tlMMe  who  have  gardens  in  smoky  districts.  "  There  is  no  Apple 
in  existence,"  Mr.  Fetch  says,  ''that  will  grow  so  well  in  and 


near  large  towns  as  Potts*  Seedling,  and  it  should  be  rec(nn- 
mended  particularly  for  that  purpose.**  As  conflrmatory  of  the 
aocmaoy  of  this  estimate  we  recently  saw  flne  crops  of  splendid 
fruit  in  Mr.  Firth's  garden  at  Biverdale,  Sheffield.  Mr.  Abbott^ 
the  gudener  there,  regards  it  as  the  most  useful  Apple  in  the 
collection,  and  widMS  that  half  of  the  entire  number  of  trees 
were  of  this  variety.  Many  of  the  Sheffield-grown  fruits  were 
much  larger  than  that  represented,  which  is  submitted  as  a  fair 
average  specimen. 

The  fruit  of  this  Apple  emits  a  powerful  scent  of  ether  or  chlo- 
roform. It  is  very  inejgular  in  outline,  roundish  and  flattened, 
very  angular  on  the  sides  and  at  the  base,  also  puckered  and 
ribbed  round  the  eye.  Skin  smooth,  shining,  and  unctuous  when 
ripe,  of  an  uniform  greenish  straw  colour,  and  sprinkled  with 
russet  dots.  Bye  large  and  closed,  set  in  an  angular  and  ribbed 
basin ;  tube  wide,  conical ;  stamens  marginal.  Stalk  hidf  an  inch 
long,  stout,  inserted  the  whole  of  its  length  in  a  deep  cavity. 
Flesh  very  tender  and  pleasantly  subacid,  with  all  the  character 
of  the  flefdi  of  Codlins.  Cells  of  the  core  open ;  cell-widls  elliptic, 
obovate,  with  toothed  fungoid  veins.  An  early  Apple,  ripe  during 
September,  of  the  Lord  Suffield  and  Domino  claiBS,  but  heavier 
and  keeps  longer,  often  remaining  firm  until  November.  The 
tree  is  a  good  grower,  with  large  roundish  leaves  like  the  Haw- 
thomden,  and  bears  freely. 

Mr.  Nelson  of  Oatdiffe,  near  Botherham,  found  this  Apple 


Fig.  71.~PottB'  geedliog. 

about  thirty  years  ago  in  the  garden  of  a  Gooseberry  grower  at 
Oldham,  who,  be  stated,  had  procured  his  trees  from  a  Mr.  Potta, 
who  bad  raised  it.  Mr.  Nelson's  letter  appears  on  page  322  of 
our  issue  of  the  6th  nit.,  and  be  speaks  in  high  terms  of  the 
Apple  in  question. 

USEFUL  HINTS. 

FBLABOONITJMS. 

To  have  short  and  sturdy  Pelargoniums  of  the  show  and  decora- 
tive types  next  season  they  should  now  be  placed  on  a  shelf  close 
to  the  glass  in  a  cool  and  well-ventilated  house,  and  have  mode- 
rate supplies  of  water.  If  the  Pelargoniums  have  been  well 
ripened  under  this  treatment  the  growths  they  make  will  be  very 
healthy  and  sturdy.  If  they  are  growing  through  the  winter  the 
riioots  will  be  weak  and  watery.  Subsequently  the  plants  will  be 
very  drawn  by  the  time  their  flowering  period  arrives,  and  the 
blooms  will  be  poor. 

TUBBBOUS  BBQONIAS  FOB  BEDDINO. 

The  past  season  has  again  shown  how  well  adapted  the  Tuberous 
Begonia  is  for  bedding.  I  think  a  few  beds  should  be  in  every 
garaen,  if  only  for  a  late  display,  when  Pelargoniums  are  past  their 
best.  The  plants  ^ould  now  be  lifted  and  placed  in  a  dry  shed 
until  the  tops  decay,  after  which  they  should  be  packed  closely 
together  in  boxes  and  placed  in  a  cool  and  dry  place  safe  from 
frost.  I  find  the  best  tubtras  to  plant  are  those  that  are  not  dis- 
tinct enough  to  name  and  too  good  to  discard,  of  which  some 
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naneiymen  have  some  thousandB  every  year  from  seed.  I  should 
like  to  know  the  best  edging  plant  for  a  Begonia  bed.  I  find 
none  so  well  suited  for  that  purpose  as  Polamonium  coerulenm 
rariegatum. 

CTTLTITBB  OF  FIOXJS  ELASTIOA. 

Of  all  plants  that  are  useful  for  growing  in  rooms  Flcus  elastica 
is  doubtlessly  the  best.  The  finest  specimen  I  hate  seen  had  b^n 
grown  in  a  house  for  sereral  years.  It  was  8  feet  high,  with  broad 
healthy  foliage  down  to  tbe  rim  of  the  pot  It  had  a  good  position 
in  a  bay  window,  and  in  such  a  position  this  Ficus  looks  very  well. 
It  is  also  well  adapted  for  subtropical  bedding.  The  best  time 
to  propagate  it  is  the  beginning  of  the  year.  If  old  plants 
have  to  be  propagated  from,  cut  off  the  leading  growths  about 
.6  inches  long  and  insert  them  singly  in  small  ^-pots,  plunging 
them  in  a  propagating  frame  in  a  bottom  heat  of  90^,  where  they 
will  soon  strike.  If  many  are  required  take  all  the  eyes  with  a 
leaf  attached,  and  if  each  is  secured  to  a  small  stick  they  may  be 
readily  placed  firmly  in  their  pots.  After  they  have  rooted  they 
must  still  be  kept  in  the  same  bottom  heat  to  start  them.  After 
they  have  started  well  pot  them  firmly  in  48*s,  in  a  compost  of  two 
parts  loam  and  one  of  peat.  Give  them  stove  treatment  the 
folI'jwiDg  summer  and  winter,  when  they  may  be  hardened  off, 
and  kept  in  a  greenhouse  for  use  as  required. — A.  TOUNQ. 


AUTUliN-PLANTED  CABBAGES. 

YoiTKa  plants  which  were  inserted  in  their  permanent  quarters 
early  in  September  now  have  a  firm  hold  of  the  soil  and  will  be 
growing  freely.  It  will  be  a  great  gain  in  spring  if  they  can  be 
carried  through  without  receiving  any  check.  Severe  weather 
may  come  and  stop  their  growth,  but  this  will  not  injure  them  so 
much  as  being  disturbed  at  the  roots,  which  often  happens  if  care 
is  not  taken  to  earth  up  the  young  plants  in  good  time.  It  is  an 
excellent  plan  to  have  plants  in  drills  3  inches  deep,  as  the  soil 
can  be  levelled  in  from  each  side  to  the  stems  of  the  plants.  This 
prevents  the  wind  twisting  them,  breaking  the  roots,  and  thus  re- 
tarding the  growth  considerably.  In  cold  weather  the  earthing-up 
acts  as  a  great  protection  to  the  young  plants.  In  fact,  we  have 
noticed  plants  which  have  had  no  such  aia  completely  swept  away 
during  a  strong  gale,  or  seriously  crippled  in  severe  weather,  while 
those  protected  appeared  little  the  worse.— J.  M. 


PLANTING  ROSES— SPRING  v.  AUTUMN. 

I  8BB  that  our  friend  <<B.,  Deal,"  has  raised  a  point  in  Rose 
culture  of  some  interest— vis.,  as  to  whether  it  is  better  to  plant 
Roses  in  the  autumn  or  to  defer  doing  so  until  February,  and 
appeals  to  me  to  supply  a  few  particulars  as  to  tbe  temperature 
of  the  soil  at  moderate  depths  during  the  late  autumn,  winter, 
and  early  spring  months.  This  I  have  much  pleasure  in  doing ; 
but  since  my  own  observations  extend  only  over  a  few  years  it 
will  be  perhaps  better  to  quote  instead  some  of  the  mean  values 
for  six  years  given  by  Mr.  G.  J.  Symons,  F.R.S.,  in  a  paper  read 
before  the  Royal  Botanic  Society  in  1877  :— 

HBAN  TEMPBBA.TUBB  OF  THE  SOIL  AT  0  AJC 

At  1  foot.  At  %  feet.     At  4  feet, 

deg.  deg.  deg. 

October so.l  •  S1.S  §4^ 

November   4S.S  44.9  48J 

I>ecember ZB.9  40.7  44.0 

January   88J  8S.8  49.S 

February is.l  t9.f  41.S 

March  40.8  41J  4S.S 

Comparing  the  temperatures  at  1  foot  in  the  above  table  with  the 
mean  for  the  whole  year  (49.2®)  I  find  the  soil  in  October  to  be 
0.9^  warmer,  and  in  the  remaining  five  months  respectively  6.6°, 
las'*,  11.0°,  11.1°,  and  8.4*'  colder  than  this  annual  average.  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that  the  ground  is,  as  a  rule,  not  only  veiy  much 
warmer  in  November  than  in  February,  but  also  a  good  deal 
warmer  than  even  in  March,  while  at  the  greater  depths  of  2  and 
4  feet  these  difiEerences  are  of  course  still  more  marked.  It  will 
also  be  noticed  that  the  most  sudden  fall  in  temperature  is  that 
which  usually  occurs  between  October  and  November.  So  that, 
given  seasonable  weather  and  taking  the  temperature  of  the  soil 
alone  as  our  guide,  November  would  appear  to  be  the  most 
generally  favourable  month  both  for  the  removal  and  planting  of 
Roses. 

In  practice,  however,  I  believe  it  will  be  found  that  the  con- 
dition of  the  aoil  is  a  matter  of  far  greater  importance  than  iti 
temperature.  It  is,  therefore,  my  decided  opinion  that  in  a  season 
like  the  present  it  would  be  advisable  to  defer  the  planting  of  any 
Roses  received  from  the  nurseries  until  the  ground  la  in  some- 


thing like  really  good  working  order.  The  careless  and  ill-timed 
planting  of  Boses  is,  I  believe,  the  cause  of  more  failures  than 
any  other  that  could  be  named. — E.  M.,  Croydon. 

*'  How  would  it  answer  to  get  Roses  from  the  nnrserymen  as 
usual  in  the  autumn  and  lay  them  in  until  Febmary  7 "  To  this 
question,  asked  by  '* D.,  Deal"  on  page  402,  I  for  one  can  say 
tiie  plan  will  answer  well.  It  is  certainly  the  safest  method  to 
adopt  in  districts  where  the  winters  are  usually  severe,  because, 
as  your  correspondent  observes^  it  is  "  far  easier  to  cover  the 
Roses  and  protect  them  from  frost "  than  if  they  were  planted  in 
the  beds. 

I  found  the  advantages  of  the  plan  indicated  by  accident,  and 
subsequently  adopted  it  as  a  system.  Some  fifteen  or  sixteen 
years  ago  a  number  of  purehased  Roses  arrived  late  in  November, 
and  their  planting  was  commenced  forthwith ;  but,  fortunatd.y 
as  it  proved,  frost  and  snow  came  suddenly  before  half  of  them 
had  been  inserted,  and  the  remainder — ^the  bulk — were  laid  in  by 
the  heels  near  the  ridges  of  late  Celery,  a  row  of  Roses  being 
placed  along  each  ridge,  not  bundled  together  anyhow,  and  there 
they  remained  till  the  end  of  February.  They  were  examined 
occasionally,  and  just  when  the  reots  were  covered  as  with  white 
specks,  the  first  evidence  of  the  production  of  new  fibres,  the 
plants  were  taken  up  carefully  ouring  a  dull  moist  day  and 
planted  quickly  in  the  beds,  the  roots  not  being  permitted  to 
become,  even  to  the  slightest  extent^  dry  during  the  process  of 
removal.  The  result  was  this:  Bvery  Rose  so  treated  grew  as 
well  as  it  was  possible  for  Roses  to  do,  while  every  one  plaated 
in  autumn  was  killed  by  the  frost.  Those  near  the  Celery  ridges 
were  protected  with  the  same  litter  that  preserved  the  Celery,  and 
thus  no  additional  labour  was  involved  in  this  respect. 

This  method  of  protecting  Roses  in  winter  and  planting  in 
spring  has  ever  since  been  followed  with  tbe  same  good  re- 
sults ;  and  I  can  only  conceive  it  possible  for  failure  to  occur  by 
permitting  young  roots  to  form  and  become  dry  when  taken  from 
their  winter  quarters  and  placed  in  the  beds,  and  then  the  system 
would  not  be  at  fault,  but  the  operator. 

I  have  not  read  what  others  have  written  on  this  subject,  but 
simply  record  my  own  experience.  So  convinced  am  I  of  the 
safety  of  the  practice,  that  if  I  had  a  thousand  Roses  to  plant  for 
next  season  I  should  order  them  at  once,  this  being  important^ 
and  treat  eveiy  one  of  them  as  above  described. 

The  plants  thus  laid-in  in  November  have  never  commenoed 
rooting  until  spring.  I  have  examined  others  at  difioent  times 
for  determining  this  point,  nor  would  they  have  rooted  sooner  if 
planted  in  the  beds  in  autumn. 

I  am  convinced  than  the  method  described,  carefully  carried 
out,  is  the  safest  and  best  for  northern  districts,  and  <'  D.,  Daal^*' 
might  test  the  system  in  the  south  this  season  and  let  us  know 
the  results  next  year. — A  North  CouMTBTHAir . 

[We  have  received  other  letters  on  this  subject,  which  will  be 
published  next  week.] 


NOTES  ON  PLUMS. 


The  Plum  is  a  very  useful,  and,  where  grown  for  profit,  a  remu- 
nerative fruit.  It  may  be  cultivated  in  several  ways — either  against 
wall",  or  in  the  form  of  bushes  and  pyramids,  or  as  standards 
for  orehards.  The  Plum  season  may  be  prolonged  considerably 
by  planting  suitable  varieties.  From  Early  Prolific,  Plums  may 
be  had  after  the  middle  of  July ;  and  with  Coe's  (Golden  Drop  and 
Ickworth  Im|y§ratrice,  if  the  fruit  are  allowed  to  stay  on  the  tree 
until  they  shrivel,  then  wrapped  in  soft  tissue  paper  and  placed 
in  a  drawer  in  a  dry  room,  they  may  be  kept  until  November.. 
Some  people  think  that  about  two  varieties  of  Plums  aresufllcient ; 
but  I  find  that  most  of  the  varieties  do  not  bear  well  every  year ; 
sometimes  one  kind  bears  extra  well,  sometimes  another.  So  I 
find  it  is  best  to  be  prepared  with  six  varieties  or  more.  Standard 
Plums  should  be  planted  in  orchards  about  16  feet  apart  If  the 
trees  are  to  be  planted  for  profit,  an  orchard  that  is  cultivated 
is  the  best,  and  then  the  trees  may  be  planted  bush  shape  6  feet 
apart,  to  be  thinned  out  to  12  feet.  If  the  orchard  is  in  grass  and 
on  gravel  standard  trees  must  be  planted. 

As  to  pruning,  standard  Plums,  like  Apples,  require  the  branches 
to  be  thinned  out  to  prevent  them  crowding  and  for  keeping  the 
centre  open.  Pyramids  and  bushes  require  to  be  summer  and 
winter-pruned,  shortening  the  growths  in  summer  and  attending 
to  them  in  winter  as  you  would  an  Apple  tree.  Pyramid  and 
bush  trees,  where  planted  in  kitchen  gardens,  should  be  root- 
pruned  or  lifted  every  two  yean ;  then  the  trees  do  not  make  so 
much  growth  and  are  more  fruitful  Plums  may  be  grown  on  all 
aspects  or  walls,  but  the  south,  east,  and  west  are  best  If  a  west 
or  south  wall  can  be  provided  for  them  the  fruitis  mora  lasdoos 
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than  any  other;  but  trees  against  an  east  waU  produce  good 
Plnms. 

Fan -shape  training  is  the  best  for  i^'alls.  Keep  the  lower 
branches  well  down  and  the  centre  open  nntU  the  tree  is  for- 
nished.  Young  trees  do  not  require  the  leadiug  growths  pruned 
back  very  much  ;  only  shorten  uie  strongest  growths  to  balance 
the  tree,  and  lay  in  as  many  laterals  as  there  is  room  for,  pruniug 
the  others  to  form  iruit  spurs.  The  following  will  be  found  a  good 
selection  either  for  culinary  or  dessert  in  succession  :—  Barly  Pro- 
lific, Oallins  Gk)lden  Gage,  McLaughlin's  Gage,  Green  Gage,  Trans- 
pM«nt  Gage,  Jefferson,  Victoria,  Kirke's,  Belle  de  Septembre, 
Prince  Bnglebert,  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Ickworth  Impdratrice, 
and  Coe's  Golden  Drop.— A.  Y, 


THE  MANURIAL  VALUE  OF  PHOSPHATE  OF 

MAGNESIA. 

BouoHLT  analysing  the  field  trials  referred  to  in  my  two  last 
letters  (pp.  883  and  406),  we  find  that  from  November,  1881,  to 
October,  1882,  the  results  recorded  in  the  Journal  of  the  Chemical 
Society  stand  thus  : — 


No.  of  Bnperptaotphata  or 

tiiaL        soluble  add  phosphate. 

L    best 

t.    — 

8 eqnal          ... 

4.    doabtfnl       ..« 

» — 

6 best 

7.    best 

8 best 

8.    sllghtlybest     ... 

10.    sliRhtlybest     ... 

11 sllghtlybest     ... 

IS •  eqiud 

18.    — 

14.    beet 

If.    — 

16._ equal 


Predpltated  or  Bone  dost 

retrograde  phosphate,      or  coprolites. 


best 

equal 

doubtful 

sllghtlybest 


equal 


equal 


best 
best 


Thus— 


DisBolTed,  or  perfectly  soluble  phosphate^  gare  the  beet  results  f  times  out  of  It, 
•  »  »  »  M       sBgfatly  best  8     »  » 

M  a»  w  ji  »  equal  to  pred> )  • 

pitfdorreduc'd)'    "  » 

n  ft  It  w  w  doubtful  1     It  jy 

Pvedpltated  or  reduced  (soluble  to  the) 

exteiit»Bay,Qf  f*5egr8.pergaLof  ^watar))  " 

»  n  m  m  n       Slightly  best  1     »  „ 

n  w  •  • 


best  results  1 


m 


0  equal  with  sol-)  • 

nblephoq;>hatej  * 

t»  M  M  »  w  doubtful  1  w 

Bone  dost,  or  powdered  ooprolite •     »        best  results  8  » 

So  far,  then,  as  the  weight  of  the  crops  is  concerned,  we  can 
hardly  hesitate  to  place  the— 

Perfectly  soluble  phosphate. ...  in  the  front  rank  of  activity  and  efficiency. 
The  precipitated  or  Krtrograde..      »    second    »  »  « 

Bone  doBt  or  coprolite  »     third      mm  » 

And  these  results  are  in  as  much  accordance  as  could  be  expected 
from  comparisons  made  under  differing  conditions  of  soil,  crop, 
and  weather,  with  the  conclusions  drawn  from  laboratory  experi- 
ments and  theoretical  reasonings ;  but  my  chief  object  is  to  diow 
the  superiority  of  phosphate  of  magnesia  and  ammoniacal  phos- 
phate of  magnesia  to  any  of  these  forms  of  phosphate  of  lime. 

To  this  point  I  now  turn  from  the  yiews  of  Llebig  given  at 
page  342  concerning  these  two  magnesian  compounds,  and  from 
the  facts  stated  in  my  letter  concerning  the  money  ralue  of 
magnesia  as  a  manure  (page  226),  it  will  be  seen  that  theoretical 
conclusions  are  absolutely  in  favour  of  the  fertilising  effects  of 
phosphate  of  magnesia  and  its  combination  with  ammonia,  and 
the  proofs  derived  from  their  solulnlity  are  most  convincing.  It 
it,  however,  a  strange  fact,  that  though  Liebig's  attention  was 
directed  to  magnesian  phosphates  he  deals  only  witii  the  tribasio 
form,  and  does  not  refer  to  the  bibasic  salt,  though  the  solubility 
of  the  latter  is  very  much  greater.  Yoelcker,  agaiu,  when  testing 
the  solubilities  of  phosphatic  materials,  experimented  with  tribasio 
phosphate  of  magnesia  (his  attention  being  called  to  it,  as  was 
Liebig's,  because  it  is  found  in  the  ashes  of  plants),  but  he  leaves 
the  ftf  greater  solubility  of  the  bibasic  salt  unconsidered.  This 
could  only  have  arisen,  as  it  appears  to  me,  from  the  supposed 
impracticability  of  procuring  the  latter  substance  for  commercial 
application.  Yoelcker,  in  common  with  Liebi^,  manifestly  be- 
lieves that  ammoniacal  phosphate  of  magnesia  is  practically 
sufficiently  soluble  to  meet  tne  wants  of  all  cultivated  plants. 
Bousingault,  moreover,  was  much  impressed  with  its  manurial 
qualities,  and  urged  its  use.  Liebig  found  that  its  solubility  in 
wes^  solutions  of  ammoniacal  salts  was  between  8  and  10  grains 


per  gallon  (page  842).  That  of  bibasic  phosphate  of  magnesia 
far  exceeds  tnis.  It  is,  in  fact,  soluble  to  the  extent  of  217  grains 
per  gallon  at  a  temperature  of  45^  Fahr.  Now  this  is  a  degree  of 
solubility  which  must  practically  be  equal,  so  far  as  respects  a 
manure,  to  the  solubility  of  soluble  acid  phosphate ;  and  the 
absence  of  acidity  in  phosphates  is  a  great  desid^tum  in 
Yoelcker's  opinion,  as  well  as  in  that,  I  believe,  of  i^  agricultural 
chemists,  when  the  manure  is  applied  to  land  deficient  in  lime. 
Neither  can  there  be,  I  think,  any  difficult  in  selling  phosphate 
of  magnesia,  as  soluble  as  the  bibasic,  with  a  guaranteed  per- 
centage, the  impracticability  of  doing  which  is  often  advanced  as 
an  objection  to  the  more  general  use  by  farmera  of  precipitated 
phosphates  of  lime. 

Of  field  trials  with  the  phosphate  of  magnesia  I  shall  refer  to 
two  oases  only — first,  to  the  results  obtained  with  this  salt  at 
Kaster  Ardross,  the  report  on  which  was  ably  reviewed  in  the 
J&wmal  of  Hcrtieultwre  (page  110,  No.  1766),  and  secondly 
to  a  trial  which  was  made  by  Dr.  Hogg  at  Stillyans  in 
Sussex,  on  Potatoes  in  the  year  1877.  This  has  been  already 
referred  to  by  me  at  page  381  (No.  98).  Briefly,  Dr.  Hogg  found 
that  **fimus"  manure,  which  contains  phosphoric  acid  in  the 
form  of  phosphate  of  magnesia,  produced  double  the  effect  he 
obtained  with  a  heavy  dressing  of  farmyard  manure ;  and  Mr. 
Cameron  obtained  results  which  showed  that  1  lb.  of  phosphoric 
acid,  in  the  combination  to  which  I  have  here  called  attention, 
produced  the  same  effect  as  2  lbs.  of  that  substance  in  soluble 
acid  phosphate  of  lime.  Need  I  add  more  to  encourage  horti- 
culturists to  prove  or  disprove  whether  similar  effects  would 
result  from  its  use  in  the  special  soils  they  may  have  to  deal 
with?  A  saving  of  half  the  sum  now  expended  on  superphos- 
phates would  be  no  trifling  consideration. — LirQniBBB. 


SINGLE  DAHLIAS. 


H AVIFG  read  with  pleasure  paragraphs  in  your  valuable  Journal 
referring  to  single  Dahlias,  I  venture  to  ofter  as  a  correspondent 
another  contribution  from  my  experiences  in  the  growth  of  these 
beautiful  and  popnlar  plants. 

The  reputation  of  Paragon,  coccinea,  lutea,  Yivid,  alba,  &c.,  is 
already  established,  and  I  have  grown  them  to  perfection,  but  the 
varieties  will  soon  become  in^haustible,  as  yon  may  imagine 
from  my  experience. 

A  packet  of  mixed  seed  was  sown  in  a  pan  last  February.  The 
young  plants  so  obtained  grew  stronger  than  cuttings.  I  planted 
them  in  round  dumps,  and  the  effect  has  been  very  striking  and 
brilliant  from  the  variety  of  colours,  the  most  beautiful  I  have 
named  being  a  pure  crimson  Regina ;  yellow  veiled  with  red. 
Destiny;  yellow  centre,  shaded  into  scarlet  and  deep  crimson, 
GlorJana  ;  white,  shaded  into  pink,  Cecilia ;  pure  yellow,  cnrioua 
shape,  Cross  Boads. 

Tue  varieties,  however,  will  become  endless,  and  as  to  the 
nomenclature  of  single  Dahlias  it  will  be  impossible  to  name 
them  all.  One  thing  is  established— the  single  Dahlia  can  be 
grown  from  seed  as  an  annual.  It  will  commence  to  bloom  in 
July,  and  as  an  autumnal-flowering  plant  there  is  no  better. 
There  is  a  profusion  of  bloom  still,  and  i  expect  when  the  seed  is 
harvested  to  have  a  still  greater  variety  next  year,  and  hope  for 
a  successful  result  in  having  already  associated  alba  and  Paragon, 
as  suggested  by  a  correspondent— P.  L. 


SCRAPS  ABOUT  FRUIT, 


A  DouBLB  Cbop  of  Plums.— My  attention  has  been  drawn 
to  a  remarkable  instance  of  fruitfulness  in  Plum  trees.  We  have 
here  two  trees  which  have  this  unfavourable  season  ripened  two 
crops  of  fruit  The  first  crop  ripened  early  in  Septemba ;  the 
second  is  now  ripe.  The  trees  are  apparently  about  twenty  years 
old,  and  I  am  told  in  all  favourable  seasons  they  bear  a  second 
crop.  The  first  crop  was  very  like  the  Yi6toria ;  those  ripe  now 
are  of  the  same  colour  and  flavour,  but  differ  in  shape  from  that 
variety.  Not  having  seen  or  heard  of  such  a  thing  before  I  would 
like  to  know  if  it  is  usual  for  Plum  trees  to  bear  two  crops  in  one 
season,  especially  an  unfavourable  season  like  the  present — John 
LiNDBAT,  EmUm  Parh^  Oakham, 

[Two  fruits  sent  with  this  communication  were  crushed  into  a 
flattened  mass  of  pulp  in  transit  through  the  post] 

Labos  PBAB& — I  desire  to  thank  your  Maidstone  correspon- 
dent, *'F.  O.  M.,'*  for  the  weight  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pear 
reoorded  on  page  386.  I  have  grown  one  of  the  heaviest,  if  not 
the  heaviest  fruit  of  that  Pear  in  England ;  it  weighed  1  lb.  14^  oss. 
I  have  one  fruit  of  Beurr^  Diel  weighiug  1  lb.  4j^  oss.  I  have  not 
grown  Baster  Beurr^  before  this  year;  a  small  tree  from  the 
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nunerj  in  ll-lnch  pot  prodaced  iix  Poua  weigbing  2  Iba.  11  on., 
one  ot  tbem  turnlnt;  the  scale  at  tbiee-qu&rterB  ot  a  pound.  TheM 
are  (rrowQ  in  pots  in  n  cold  hoase — oar  oalj  waj  to  net  good  fruU 
in  tii[s  locality.— a.  Haweihs,  Breenny  Pnory,  Bridgend. 

The  Pabslbt  -  lbatkd  Bbaublb.  —  Toor  corretpondent, 
"  W.  K.  W,,"  gi»M  great  praise  to  ibe  Fanley-leaTed  Bramble  on 
page  391.  The  roots  ot  ordinary  Brambles  are  Tery  troablatome 
ID  gardens,  becftase  lilie  tbs  npper  canes  they  ran  a  great  way 
and  (boot  up  here  and  there.  Conid  yonr  coiraspondent  say  it 
the  rooti  of  the  "  Parsley- teared  "  would  render  it  unsuitable  for 
growing  in  a  garden  close  to  other  small  trait  trees  1  I  should 
beglsd  toknowalao  wbereplantsof  itcanbehad.— P.  B.  J. 

f  American  Raipberries  were  recently  adTertiaed  in  our  oolamns 
by  Mr.  Tans  Baudell,  Pretton  Brook,  chaster.} 

BctRCB  Vabibties  of  PBABa.— Iq  reply  to  a  communication 
in  the  Journal  last  week  from  "  J.  E  ,"  I  may  state  that,  so  far  as 
I  know,  there  are  not  many  oC  the  Pears  mentiooad  by  bim  that 
hare  been  tried  in  this  country.  I  hare  myselF  grown  a  few  ol 
them,  and  the  (oUowiug  is  my  experience,  Frederic  de  Wurtem- 
burn  1  )>'d  from  the  continent  some  years  ago,  and  1  foand  it  Tely 
nocertain  in  its  quality.  In  some  aeaaons  it  was  as  good  as  an 
aulumD  Feai  could  be,  but  in  others  it  wu  lerj  deficient  of 
flavour.  As  it  ripened  at  >  time  when  we  have  bo  many  better 
and  more  certain  kinds  I  discarded  it.  Soldat  Laboureux  1  have 
alwaya  found  to  be  the  same  as  Beuir^  d'Aramberg ;  but  I  know 
that  Soldat  Eaperen  is  gomctimes  called  by  that  Dame.  BennA 
Dubcnsson  is  probably  intended  for  BeanS  Dubuisson,  a  Belgian 
variety  of  which  I  hare  not  yet  seen  the  frait  Beii  de  fit  Waait, 
I  see  by  the  "  Fruit  Manual,"  is  a  synonym  of  Beii  Vast,  an  old 
and  excellent  late  Pear.  Perhaps  some  of  your  coneipondenta 
will  be  able  to  give  as  information  aboat  the  other  sortt  mentioned 
in  "J,  B.'s"  list,— A  Pbab  Fancibb. 

Thb  Dohino  a FPI.B.— Having  heard  thla  Apple  highly  spoken 
of  as  one  of  the  best  and  most  productive  ot  culinary  Apples,  I 
should  be  glad  if  you  or  any  of  your  readers  can  give  me  any 
tntormation  abont  it.  Is  it  as  early  as  Lord  Suffleld,  as  productive 
and  as  haidyT  The  Apple  just  named  ti  our  first,  but  I  can 
hardly  add  best,  as  it  "falls  to  nothing,"  onroook  sayi.  That, 
however,  is  an  eia<;getation  ;  but  it  certainly  does  aeem  to  mdt 
away  to  a  great  extent  in  cookiag.  It  also  "falls"  in  another 
respect- namely,  its  liability  to  be  blown  oS  the  treea  by  a  storm 
in  AugosL  Can  anyone  who  has  grown  the  Domino  My  if  it  is 
an  improvement  in  these  respects — ta.,  is  the  frait  firmer,  and 
does  tt  adhere  to  the  trees  better?  I  should  like  to  know  tlie 
origin  ol  this  variety.— J.  L.,  Derby. 

[We  shall  be  glad  if  anyot  onr  readers  can  state  eiUiei  the 
raiser  of  this  Apple  or  by  whom  it  was  named.] 

The  Dymond  Pback. — A  correspondeul,  "  Ibkh  Bbotob," 
has  Boagbt  information  on  this  Peach.  It  is  one  of  the  most 
bardy  and  certain  bearers,  and  Ibe  fruit  is  large  and  exoellent. 
It  has  produced  an  excellent  crop  this  year,  and  I  think  I  could 
better  spare  any  other  tree  than  this.  Beinette  Ftanobe  Apple 
must  either  be  grown  under  glassor  on  a  sonth  wall  In  this  ooontry 
lo  hare  the  fioit  in  high  oondition.— J.  U.  P.,  NM*. 


them,  under  the  impression  that  plants  thus  treated  woald  more 
readily  respond  to  the  combined  infiuence  ot  heat  and  moistatc 
when  removed  to  the  forcing  house  later  on.  But  now,  happily, 
this  somewhat  barbarons  and  incongruons  method  of  procednre 
has  boMme  a  thltie  ot  the  past,  and  m  its  stead  a  more  nataral, 
simple,  and  prodiictive  one  has  come  into  practice— uamely, 
pluDgiag  the  pots  to  the  rims  in  beds  of  sifted  coal  ashes  out  of 
doors,  leaving  space  enough  between  the  beds,  which  should  be 
about  6  feet  wide,  for  getting  to  the  planta  as  they  are  required 
for  the  forcing  house,  and  also  for  the  purpote  of  putting  a  slight 
covering  ot  bracken  over  them  in  the  event  ot  severe  froet.  This, 
however,  should  be  removed  on  every  favourable  opportunity. 
Thus  wintered,  and  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  whole- 
ashes,  pots,  and  soil — have  been  one  &OKeu  mass  for  weeks  at  a 
time,  we  have  had  very  few  pots  broken — not  more  than  a  couple 
ot  doieo  out  of  nrarly  three  thousand  planla- by  the  action  ot 
frost  The  fact  is  that  hardy  plants,  whether  they  are  grown 
for  their  fruit  or  flowers,  once  placed  in  a  flower  pot,  have  hereto- 
fore been  coddled  too  mnch.- H.  V.  Wabd,  Lo*$feri  Cattle. 


COMING  CHRTSANTHEHDM  BH0W8. 


fruit  shows  will  be  nsefal  t 


Hi(TiiBsd»j).— Koj«l  UoHitiMaral  Oxirlt   (ftult  ud  Floral 


nth  Or*lM»d«j).— flj- 

ISth  (Thondsj).— JtrJij«on   (two  dsya)  ;    TunbrUgt  WiUi   (two 

BHgynim  (tbme  daja) ;  Offirri. 


U  JMrldt  (two  dsj))- 


WINTERING  STSAWBEBRIBS  IN  POTS. 

Thb  time  was  when  Strawberries  for  forcing  were  wintered  In 

houses  or  healed  pitc,  or  placed  on  their  sides  in  ridges,  in  which 

position  the  plants  were  nearly  dried  off  with  a  view  to  testing 


Ik  the  biographical  notes  which  accompany  the  excellent 
PORTRAIT  or  Db.  Eooa  in  the  last  iMue  of  the  Barivner^ 
J/d^oiifM  reference  is  made  to  ths  "late"  Hr.  O.W.  Johnson,  the 
tonnder  ot  the  Cottage  Qardener,  and  tor  many  yean  co-editur 
with  Dr.  Hogg  ol  the  Journal  i^  Sortieulture.  As  the  allusion  In 
qnestlon  has  prompted  inquiries  from  friends  ol  the  gentlemen  to 
whom  it  refers,  I  have  the  pleasnre  to  slate  that  Mr.  Johnson 
is  quite  well,  and  tnut  he  will  long  enjoy  the  repose  which 
he  has  so  well  earned  after  a  long,  active,  and  snccesstal  literarr 
career.- J.  Wbioht. 

On  the  occasion  of  the  recent  visit  ot  the  Dnke  and 

Dnchess  of  Albany  to  BIythswood,  Benfrew,  the  seat  ot  Sir  A. 
Campbell,  a  pretty  idea  was  sucoessfnlly  carried  out  in  the  pre- 
senlalion  of  a  bouqnet  lo  the  Dnchess,  which  was  largely  com- 
posed of  the  fragrant  Boo  Htbtlb  (Htbica  Oalx}.  which  is 
TBB  BAiKiE  OF  THE  Caufbbllb.  Tbis  little  shrub  is  a  native 
of  Britain  and  very  abundant  in  gone  parts  t>t  Scotland,  where 
its  leaves  have  been  nted  as  a  snbetitute  for  hops.  It  is  related 
to  a  well-known  North  American  plant,  Oomptonia  asplenitfolia. 

A  OABDBHKB  recommends  CHBTBAirrUEMDif  Uadaui 

Dbboranobs  as  an  excellent  early-flowering  white  variety  ot  the 
small  Japanese  type,  which  blooms  very  freely,  and  is  thus  espo- 
eially  naefnl  where  a  large  supply  ot  blooms  is  required. 

Mb.  Obobsb  DiauoM,  late  of  Satton  Place,  Surrey,  has 

been  engaged  as  head  gardener  to  Capt.  Q.  H.  Elliott,  Fam- 
boroegh  Park,  Famboroogh,  Hants. 

Ub.  J.  F.  SHAnpnt  sends  as  particnlars  of  what  he  de- 
scribes as  one  ol  Ibe  most  proliflc  Potatoes  known,  and  adduces 
as  evidence  of  this  that  one  large  Inber  planted  in  the  spring 
yielded  produce  weighing  20  lbs.  This  is  not  equal  to  the  raoud 
ot  Col.  Uumbcrstone  on  page  409 — namely,  one  tuber  of  Hagnnm 
Bonum  yielding  2C  tbs.  B  ois.  Mr.  Sbaipin's  seedling  has  the 
high -Bounding  name  of  the  Archangel. 

At  the  annual  meeting  of  the  HBWCACTLE-DPoir-Tm 

Botanical  and  HOHTicnLTUBAii  Booibtt  the  Secretary,  lit. 
James  J.  Gillespie,  read  the  annnal  report,  which  gives  a  most 
favourable  account  ot  the  past  year's  shows  in  a  flnaacial  point 
ot  view,  "Ibe  Society's  indebtedness  having  been  reduced  by 
£321  6t.  &!„  or  from  £101  lis.  6if.  to  £804j.  9^.,  notwithstanding 
the  extremely  adverse  character  of  the  weather  daring  the  spring 
showand  on  the  second  dayof  the summersbow."    The  schedule 
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for  oext  year  has  been  issned ;  the  sbowi  being  fixed  for  May  2nd 
and  3rd,  and  July  26th,  26tb,  and  27th,  the  nsnal  liberal  prizes 
being  offered. 

Mb.  Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunners- 
bury  House,  Acton,  grows  that  old  but  useful  plant  Spabmaknia 
AFBICANA  exceedingly  well,  and  a  method  he  has  now  adopted 
deserves  notice.  He  is  training  some  young  plants  as  standards 
with  clear  stems  about  6  or  6  feet  high,  at  which  height  they  are 
stopped  and  allowed  to  branch  freely,  so  as  to  form  a  compact 
head.  For  conservatory  decoration  such  plants  will  be  extremely 
nseful,  as  the  flowers  will  be  seen  to  much  better  advantage  than 
on  taller  specimens.  As  an  example  of  the  rapid  growth  made 
by  this  plant,  it  may  be  remarked  that  cuttings  struck  last  March 
are  now  vigorous  specimens  5  to  7  feet  high  ;  and  an  older  plant 
that  was  cut  down  has  made  even  stronger  growth  in  the  same 
period. 

A  GORBEBPOKDBNT  writes :— "  I  find  SuTTONB'  Giant 

Shallot  the  largest,  best,  and  most  prolific  I  have  ever  grown. 
It  cannot  fail  to  prove  a  boon  to  our  large  market  growers  gene- 
rally, as  in  it  we  have  what  is  needed — quality  and  quantity  com- 
bined. It  is  also  admirably  adapted  for  exhibition,  the  bulbs 
being  large  and  handsome.  In  the  spring  I  purchased  2  lbs.  of 
seed  direct  from  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  and  no  especial  care 
was  taken  in  the  preparation  of  the  ground,  it  being  simply 
manured  and  dug  in  the  ordinary  way,  and  the  produce  has  far 
exceeded  my  expectations." 

In  reference  to  Messrs.  Carters*  Cbown  Jewel  Bbqonias 

noticed  last  week,  we  omitted  to  state  that  the  flowers  had  been 
cut  from  plants  in  the  open  ground  on  October  25th.  This  fact 
affords  evidence  of  the  great  value  of  Tuberous  Begonias  for 
affording  a  late  and  bright  display  in  beds,  as  suggested  by  Mr. 
Toong  in  another  column. 

Mb.  C.  Wabino,  Prince's  Park,  writes  :— "  I  do  not  think 

it  is  generally  known  what  a  nseful  plant  Chbtsanthemum  La 
Ntmphjb  makes.  I  find  it  far  more  useful  than  many  of  the 
Pompons  for  house  or  conservatozy  decoration.  Cuttings  taken 
aboat  the  end  of  February  or  early  in  March  and  pinched  once  or 
twice  will  make  dwarf  compact  plants  requiring  no  stakes.  The 
flowers,  when  the  plants  are  allowed  to  grow  naturally,  reflex,  bat 
when  pinched  they  grow  erect.*' 

A1C0NO8T  the  novelties  announced  for  the  ensuing  year 

by  a  Marseilles  nurseryman  the  two  following  are  especially  note- 
worthy—viz., Pellionia  Bodoganachiana  and  Begonia  sbm- 
PEBFLOBBNS  MA88ILIBNSI8.  The  former  is  said  to  be  superior  to 
P.  Dateauana,  having  larger  leayes,  covered  with  a  fine  brown- 
ish down,  striped  and  spotted  with  white.  The  Begonia  is  a 
hybrid  between  B.  semperflorens  and  B.  Schmidt:,  and  appears  to 
be  very  similar  to  the  hybrid  of  the  same  parentage  shown  by  Mr, 
Smith,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Joad,  Oakfield,  Wimbledon,  at  the  last 
meeting  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society,  under  the  name  of 

B.  Smithi.  It  is  of  stronger  habit  than  B.  Schmidti,  but  dwarf er 
than  B.  semperflorens,  the  stems  being  of  a  reddish  tinge,  and  the 
flowers  pure  white,  of  medium  size,  but  yery  freely  produced. 

Amongst  the  Ctpbipediums  now  flowering  in  Messrs. 

Yeitch's  great  collection  of  these  plants  at  Chelsea,  C.  selligerum 
majus  commands  attention  by  the  great  size  of  the  flower  and  the 
extreme  vigour  of  the  plant.  The  dorsal  sepal  alone  is  3  inches 
in  diamater,  and  its  longitudinal  markings  of  iyory  white  and 
bronzy  brown  render  it  a  conspicuous  object.  The  leaves  are 
2  inches  broad  and  18  long,  dark  glossy  green,  and  arching  grace- 
fully.   This  imposing  variety  is  the  result  of  a  cross  between 

C.  barbatum  and  C.  Isevigatnm,  and  must  be  increased  largely,  as 
assuredly  it  will  be  in  great  demand  when  its  merits  become  fully 


known.  The  chaste  C.  cardinale  is  also  flowering ;  the  flowers 
combine  the  chief  characteristics  of  C.  Sedeni  and  C.  Schlimi  in  a 
remarkable  manner.  It  is  very  chaste.  A  free  and  very  fine 
variety  now  in  beauty  is  C.  calurum,  raised  from  C.  Sedeni  and 
C.  longifolium.  It  bears  a  somewhat  close  resemblance  to  the 
former  useful  variety,  but  is  larger  and  deeper  in  colour.  The 
distinct  and  attractive  C.  Fairrieanum  that  was  recently  certi- 
ficated at  South  Kensington  is  still  flowering,  and  there  are  seyeral 
blooms  of  the  species,  which  all  who  see  long  to  possess — namely, 
C.  Spicerianum,  with  its  pure  white  corona-like  upper  sepal.  In 
striking  contrast  is  the  dark  C.  purpureum,  a  very  dwarf  free- 
flowering  sppcies  from  Hong  Kong ;  while  C.  insig^e  and  its 
much-improved  variety  Maulei  are  numerous  and  effective.  With 
so  many  valuble  additions  to  this  fine  genus  of  plants  it  is  not 
difficult  to  have  beautiful  flowers  during  every  week  in  the  year. 

Refebence  has   been    occasionally  made  during   past 

seasons  to  the  value  for  decorative  purposes  of  Chbtsanthemuii 
Sceub  Melanie.  The  merits  of  this  variety  for  conservatory 
adornment,  and  for  yielding  flowers  abundantly  for  bouquets  and 
vases,  is  well  exemplified  by  a  number  of  plants  now  arranged  in 
the  great  vinery  at  Cbiswick.  The  collection  there  is  large,  but 
the  most  useful  of  all  the  varieties,  for  the  last-named  purpose 
especially,  is  the  one  above  named.  The  flowers  are  white,  small 
to  medium-sized,  the  petals  reflexed,  and  the  blooms  and  buds 
borne  in  the  greatest  profusion.  It  may  be  remarked  that  the 
plants  at  Cbiswick  were  planted  oat  during  the  summer,  and 
have  recently  been  taken  up  and  placed  in  round  baskets  about 
a  foot  deep  and  wide,  such  as  are  obtained  at  a  cheap  rate  from 
Covent  Garden.  A  few  leaves  were  placed  round  the  sides 
before  flUing-in  the  soil,  and  the  plants  appear  to  be  thriving 
quite  as  well  as  if  established  in  pots. 

The  Chbtsanthemuhs  in  the  Victobia  Pabk  are  now 

fast  approaching  their  best  condition,  and  intending  visitors 
should  take  the  first  opportunity  of  inspecting  them.  Mr. 
Mclntyre  has  an  erection  about  250  feet  long  and  9  feet  wide 
devoted  to  the  plants,  which  are  healthy  vigorous  specimens  and 
fiowering  profusely.  A  large  number  of  varieties  are  represented 
— Japanese,  incurved,  reflexed,  and  Pompons,  the  last-named 
forming  a  margin  to  the  taller  varieties  ;  such  old  favourites  as 
Mrs.  G.  Bundell,  Mrs.  Dixon,  George  Glenny,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and 
James  Salter  being  very  numerous.  The  tent,  or  whatever  it 
might  be  termed,  which  is  reserved  for  the  plants,  is  evidently 
unsuited  for  the  purpose,  and  it  is  regretable  that  a  more  con- 
venient structure  cannot  be  provided  for  them,  especially  as  in 
other  public  parks  and  gardens  such  well-directed  liberality  has 
been  displayed  in  this  respect.  It  may  be  added,  for  the  con- 
venience of  visitors,  that  the  exhibition  is  near  the  main  entrance 
at  the  south-west  side  of  the  park. 

The  Finsbubt  Pabk  Chbtsanthemums  are  now  ex- 
tremely fine,  the  blooms  being  large,  richly  coloured,  and  many 
up  to  the  exhibition  standard  in  quality.  As  might  be  expected 
they  have  attracted  large  numbers  of  visitors,  and  will  continue 
to  do  for  several  weeks  yet.  In  addition  to  a  good  collection  of 
the  older  varieties  several  of  the  most  promising  novelties  are 
included,  especially  amongst  the  Japanese,  which  are  generally  of 
excellent  quality.  Both  Mr.  Cochrane  and  his  foreman  Mr.  Mars- 
den  have  gained  a  most  satisfactory  success  in  their  efforts  to 
render  this  exhibition  one  of  the  best  of  its  kind  around  London. 

The   show   of    Chbtsanthehuvb  in  the  Middle 

Temple  Gabdens  was  opened  to  the  public  last  week  and  is 
now  in  very  good  condition,  the  flowers  being  very  abundant. 
The  plants  are  rather  later  than  those  in  the  Inner  Temple,  but 
Mr.  Snelling  has  grown  them  very  well,  and  his  exhibition  is 
improving  every  year.    They  are  arranged  to  form  a  sloping 
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bank,  and  the  colonn  being  bright  tbej  produce  a  yeiy  pleasing 
effect.  It  is  quite  nnnecessary  to  enumerate  the  Tarietiev,  as  a 
large  proportion  of  the  best  in  cnltimtion  are  grown,  all  sections 
being  well  represented.  Particularly  noticeable,  howeyer,  were 
some  fine  examples  of  White  Globe,  with  James  Baiter,  Mons. 
Delauz,  Striatum,  and  many  others. 

^^«  In  addition  to  the  abore  public  displays  there  are  now 
also  yery  handsome  shows  of  CHBTSANTHBMnMS  at  Slough 
AND  SWANLET  in  the  nurseries  of  Mr.  0.  Turner  and  Messrs. 
Cannell  k  Sons  respectiyely,  both  firms  haying  a  great  number  of 
plants  in  most  satisfactory  condition.  The  yarieties  represented 
include  all  the  best  of  the  old  and  new  forms,  and  excellent 
opportunities  are  thus  afforded  for  making  selections. 

— -  AOCOBDING  to  the  American  Cultivator  about  |30,000 
worth  of  C0CX)A  Nuts  are  annually  shipped  from  Ja^iaica  to  the 
United  States.  Limes,  Pine  Apples,  and  Mangoes  are  shipped 
in  small  quantities.  The  Manqo  is  the  most  common  fruit  in 
Jamaica.  It  was  brought  there  from  the  East  Indies  in  1772  by 
Capt  Marshall  of  Lord  Rodney's  squadron,  and  was  first  planted 
in  a  priyate  garden  in  Kingston ;  thence  it  spread  all  over  the 
island.  It  is  the  popular  fruit  of  the  natives,  and  is  for  them  the 
mainstay  of  subsistence  during  June,  July,  and  August. 

The  London  ^OMtftf  recently  published  a  copy  of  a  decree 

of  the  Belgian  Qoyemment,  receiyed  by  the  Board  of  Trade  from 
tho  Secretary  of  State  for  Foreign  Affairs,  by  which  the  proyisions 
adopted  by  the  International  Conyention  at  Berne  with  a  yiew  of 
checking  the  rayages  of  the  Phtlloxbba  are  enforced.  The  im- 
portation into  and  transit  throogh  Belgium  of  Vines  and  dried 
cuttings,  and  also  of  slips  and  suckers  of  Vines  from  phylloxerated 
districts,  is  prohibited,  but  the  latter  articles  may  be  imported 
from  non-infected  districts,  subject  to  special  authorisation  from 
the  Minister  of  the  Interior.  Market-garden  produce,  cereals, 
fruit,  and  cut  flowers  may  be  imported  without  special  formalities  ; 
but  all  other  plants,  shrubs,  and  yegetables  (not  being  Vines  or 
parts  thereof)  can  only  be  admitted  by  the  Custom  Houses  of  Ant- 
werp, Brussels,  Ghent,  Li^ge,  and  Ostend,  or,  if  coming  by  the 
land  frontier,  by  any  Custom  House  situated  on  a  railway.  The 
import  of  such  plants  is  also  subject  to  certain  conditions  set  out 
in  the  decree. 

—  In  reference  to  bees  AttackinoGbapbs  a  correspondent 

sends  the  following : — 

**  It  has  been  thought,  not  onl^  in  this  country  but  in  America  and 
on  the  Continent,  that  the  bee  is  the  enemy  of  Grapes,  and  that  it 
destroys  cot  only  la'scious  fruit,  but  also  other  sweet  pulpy  fruits.  A 
yery  obseryant  correspondent  of  the  *  Scientific  American '  defends 
the  popular  honey-gatherer  from  the  charge.  He  has  watched  the 
little  workers  for  years,  and  has  been  loth  to  belieye  it.  He  obseryed 
long  ago  that  they  neyer  attacked  sound  Grapes,  but  when  defectiTe 
or  split  as  the  result  of  a  rainy  spell  they  would  then  suck  out  the 
juice.  Being  unable  to  convince  others  of  the  harmleesness  of  the 
insect  in  any  other  way,  he  devised  for  that  purpose  the  following 
experiment,  which  anyone  may  try  for  himself.  At  the  month  of  the 
hives  he  places  seyeral  bunches  of  various  varieties  of  thin-skinned 
Grapes,  and  for  days,  although  the  bees  were  constantly  crawling 
over  them,  not  a  berry  was  injured.  He  then  punctured  half  of  the 
berries  on  each  bunch,  and  instantly  the  bees  went  to  work  on  all  so 
punctured,  in  a  short  time  sucking  them  dry.  The  remainder  of  the 
berries  were  untouched,  and  remained  so  until  punctured  by  him, 
when  they  in  turn  were  attacked  as  promptly  as  the  former.  This 
experiment  demonstrates  that  it  is  necessary  for  the  Grape  to  hare 
been  previously  injured,  so  as  to  allow  exudation  of  juice,  otherwise 
the  hee  will  not  molest  it.  And  when  we  reflect  that  the  berries  thus 
injured  would  decay,  it  will  be  seen  that  the  bee  actnallv  sayes  to  ns 
what  would  otherwise  be  lost,  by  storing  it  up  as  honey.*' 


BUCKLAND  SWEETWATER  GRAPE. 

On  page  391  "W.  L.  H."  describes  this  as  a  comparatively 
worthless  Grape.  My  experience  leads  me  to  differ  from  him, 
although  I  do  not  wish  to  criticise  his  choice  of  white  Grapes  in 
search  of  a  companion  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  for  an  early  vineiy. 
It  is  only  reasonable  to  expect  that  each  would  speak  well  of  the 


bridge  that  carries  him  safely  over.  As  regards  colour  and  liae  of 
berry,  I  fail  to  see  how  either  the  Dutch  Sweetwater  or  Ascot 
Citronelle  can  be  preferred  to  Buckland  Sweetwater.  "  W.  L.  H.'* 
also  states  that  when  Buckland  Sweetwater  is  most  perfect  in 
flayonr  the  fruit  is  only  just  beginning  to  colour,  the  quality  even 
then  being  no  better  than  Sweetwater,  and  at  any  exhibition  on 
the  ground  of  colour  alone  it  would  be  discarded  by  all  good 
judges,  it  partaking  of  an  objectionable  brown  tint.  In  reply  to 
this  I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  fact  that  amongst  white  Grapes, 
so  extensively  Shown  at  York,  Leeds,  and  other  early  spring  shows, 
Buckland  Sweetwater  is  invariably  amongst  the  leading  priie* 
takers,  and  I  have  never  heard  a  judge  condemn  this  Grape  in 
point  of  flavour,  sise  of  herrjf  or  **  objectionable  brown  colour.** 
As  regards  the  Vine*s  fniiting  character,  I  haye  generally  one-half 
the  bunches  to  cnt  off  to  obtain  an  eyen  crop.  As  regards  Foster*! 
Seedling  there  remains  no  doubt  of  its  good  aualities.  It  is  a 
Grape  found  almost  in  every  establishment,  and  some  gardeners 
prefer  it  to  Buckland  Sweetwater,  but  as  an  early  Grape  I  do  not. 
— H.  A.  M.,  St.  Vtneent's.  ,, 

"  G.  B.  A.**  (page  412),  anent  my  note  on  Buckland  Sweetwater 
Grape,  says  that  this  Grape  *'  realises  a  higher  price  in  the  market 
than  Foster's  Seedling.*'  Permit  me  to  say  that  I  did  not  make 
any  allusion  to  its  yalue  as  a  market  Grape,  bnt  regarded  it  solely 
from  a  private  gardener's  point  of  view.  I  have  no  doubt  but  that 
it  sells  better  than  Foster's  Seedling,  bnt  it  must  be  remembered 
that  those  who  have  to  grow  Grapes  for  a  |^ntleman's  table  and 
growers  for  market  have  a  very  di&rent  object  in  view.  The  one 
studies  quality,  or  should  do,  whilst  the  other,  generally  speaking, 
gives  the  preference  to  appearance  and  size  of  fruit  in  particular. 

With  regard  to  Golden  Queen,  I  may  state  that  this  is  not  an 
early  Grape,  as  some  might  infer  from  **  G.  B.  A.*s  "  note,  it  being 
at  least  six  weeks  longer  in  ripening  than  the  Black  Hamburgh  ; 
and  my  note  was  penned  with  a  yiew  of  eliciting  opinions  as  to 
the  best  white  companion  to  the  Black  Hamburgh  other  than, 
from  my  point  of  view,  the  unsatisfactory  Backland  Sweetwater. 
^W.  L.  H. 


HECKFIELD  PLACE. 

At  Heckfield  there  reside  two  celebritiea—one  a  giant  in  the 
parliamentary  world,  a  yeteran  in  the  service  of  his  country,  which, 
he  has  seryed  well  thro^h  successive  generations.  This  is  the 
noble  owner — ^Viscount  ISversley,  onoe  known  as  Charles  Shaw 
Lefeyre,  Esq.,  who  occupied  the  responsible  position  of  Speaker  of 
the  House  of  Commons  sufficiently  long  to  entitle  him  to  the  posses- 
sion of  three  Speaker's  chairs,  which  now  comprise  part  of  the  furni- 
ture of  the  mansion,  and  destmed  without  doubt  to  beoome  historical, 
for  the  yalue  of  such  trophies  cannot  but  increase  with  age,  and  be 
prized  by  future  generations  of  the  family  in  possession  of  them. 
The  other  celebrity  is  his  lordship's  gardener,  Mr.  Wildsmith,  one 
ol  the  most  able,  active,  perseyenng,  and  successful  workers  of  the 
day  in  the  ancient  industry  of  horticulture.  But  Lord  Eyersley  ia 
a  gardener  too,  his  technical  knowledge  being  great,  his  taste  admit- 
tedly good,  and  the  interest  which  he  takes  in  his  garden  and 
grounds,  their  improyement  and  adornment,  active  and  real.  When 
we  thus  find  master  and  man  alike  capable  and  earnest,  botli 
deyoted  to  the  same  object,  and  working  together  in  unity,  the 
former  honoured  and  the  latter  trusted,  we  expect  also  to  find  some- 
ihinff  worth  seeing,  and  hence  recording ;  and  much  that  is  note- 
worthy was  certainly  seen  at  Heckfield  in  September. 

My  acquaintance  with  the  products  of  Heckfield  was,  until  six 
weeks  ago,  limited  to  the  examples  at  public  exhibitions.  Both  in 
London  and  the  prorinces  an  exclamation  that  is  familiar  to  numj 
has  often  greeted  my  ears — "  What !  Wildsmith  first  again !  he  is 
determined  to  be  in."  Yes,  but  skill  must  be  added  to  energy  to 
enable  a  competitor  in  the  fruit  classes  at  a  Royal  Botanic  show  to 
secure  the  splendid  prize  ofiered  by  the  Pruiterersr  Company  to  the 
premier  exhibitor  when  a  Coleman  is  in  the  field.  This  is  one 
of  Mr.  Wildsmith's  many  honours,  and  perhaps  the  most  prized, 
that  he  has  succeeded  in  winning  in  some  of  tne  leading  contests. 
Let  us  now  look  at  his  work  at  home ;  but  first  at  tiie  scene  of  his 
labours. 

Heckfield  is  situated  in  one  of  the  most  picturesque  and  salu- 
brious districts  of  Hampshire,  and  is  about  five  miles  from  Winch- 
field  station  on  the  South- Western  Railway.  The  mansion  stands 
on  a  knoll  or  spur  in  a  well-wooded  and  beautifully  undulated  park. 
The  pleasure  grounds  are  agreeably  diversified  witii  grand  deciduous 
trees,  handsome  Conifers,  luxuriant  eyergreens,  excellent  walks, 
charming  lakes,  and  splendid  lawns.  The  terrace  fiower  garden, 
while  not  being  one  of  the  lar^^est,  is  without  question  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  and  best  kept  of  its  kind  in  the  kingdom ;  the  kitchen 
garden  one  of  the  most  productive ;  and  the  glass  department  not 
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only  famed  for  superior  frait,  but  foi  the  unusual,  if  not  unique, 
feature  of  **  Vines  grtfwing  on  their  heads."  The  site  is  somewhat 
elevated,^  the  soil  light  yet  fertile,  and  tlie  rainfall  low,  conditions 
which  will  probably  account  in  a  great  measure  for  the  wonderful 
crops  of  Pears  with  which  nearly  every  tree  in  the  garden  was 
loaded.  Such  is  Heckfield  in  outline.  I^et  us  now  try  to  fill  in  the 
picture,  commencing  with  the 

FLOWBR  OABDEN  AND  PLEASUBB  GHOtJNDS. 

Fortunately  we  have  the  aid,  in  such  a  case  indispensable,  of 
the  artist's  skill  to  show  what  no  pen  could  adequately  pourtray — 
the  characteristic  beauty  of  the  flower  beds  at  our  feet,  and  the 
splendid  near  and  distant  view  before  us.  We  will  first  ascend 
the  terrace,  and  then  take  our  standpoint  where  the  artist  took 
his,  and  see  how  the  garden  verges  into  the  park,  and  the  park  is 
lost  in  the  far-off  range  of  hills  which  bound  the  horizon.  The 
terrace  is  formed  along  the  east  and  north  sides  of  the  mansioD, 
and  is  probably  about  100  yards  long  by  20  wide,  supported  by  an 
ornamentally  built  wall,  the  side  facing  the  grounds  being  partially 
masked  with  evergreens.  The  approach  is  by  a  short  flight  of 
steps  at  the  south-east  comer,  and  near  the  foot  of  the  steps  on 
the  lawn  stand  two  grand  sentinels,  natives  of  another  clime  than 
ours,  yet  evidently  acclimatised,  healthy,  and  happy — namely,  a 
remarkable  pair  of  Chamserope  Fortunei,  planted  in  1869,  and  now 
grand  apecimens,  with  massive  trunks  and  noble  heads,  which 
would  afford  shelter  to  a  good  many  Wildsmiths  if  they  could  but 
stand  still.  The  plants,  or  trees,  have  had  no  protection  afforded 
them  since  the  first  'winter  after  they  were  planted,  but  they 
are  supported  with  fresh  soil  annually,  the  turf  being  removed 
for  that  purpose  and  laid  down  again.  It  is  to  this  care  that  must 
be  attributed  the  large,  handsome,  glossy  leaves.  They  are  well 
matched  in  every  respect,  as  they  are  not  only  of  the  same  size 
but  of  different  genders,  and  are  the  parents  of  many  plants  that 
have^  been  raised  from  them  since  they  were  established  in  their 
positions.  It  is  doubtful  if  the  same  can  be  said  of  any  others  in 
the  same  latitude  in  this  country,  and  thus  these  Chinese  visitors 
may  fairly  be  said  to  have  taken  up  their  nationality  at  Heckfield. 
To  the  left  of  them  is  a  sort  of  shrub-clad  rockery,  on  which  the 
beautiful  Conifers  Cupreesus  Lawsoniana  argentea  and  C.  L.  erecta 
viridis  show  to  great  advantage,  the  Rose  of  Sharon,  or  St  John's 
Wort  (Hypericum  calycinum),  forming  a  pleasinjEf  groundwork,  and 
contrasting  effectively  with  the  darker  evergreens.  Elevations  such 
as  this  are  precisely  adapted  for  small  choice  Conifers,  including 
the  elegant  Ketinosporas,  of  which  there  are  so  manjr  distinct  forms, 
and  the  suggestions  afiorded  by  such  examples  as  thia  should  not  be 
lost.    But  we  pass  onwards  and  reach  the  terrace. 

The  broad  walk  is  close  to  the  mansion,  with  the  lawn  and  flower 
beds  slightly  below  us  on  the  right.  The  walk  terminates  in  an 
aloove  or  fernery,  that  is  often  used  as  a  breakfiast  room  in  summer, 
and  delightful  it  must  be  when  the  slanting  rays  of  the  morning's 
sun  fiit  and  dance  among  the  Palm  leaves  and  Fern  fronds.  At 
this  end  the  terrace  is  bounded  by  a  hedge  of  the  Nootka  Sound 
Cypress  (Thujopais  nutklLensis,  syn.  T.  borealis),  which  extends 
westwards  for  a  considerable  distance,  and  forms  a  fine  screen 
separating  the  kitchen  garden  from  the  pleasure  grounds. 

We  will  now  stand  where  the  artist  stood,  near  the  centre  of  tho 
north  terrace,  and  look  around.  On  the  left  is  the  terminal  Cypress 
screen  just  referred  to«  and  its  background  of  Limes.  As  will  be  seen 
in  the  en<2raving  (p.  433)  the  centre  of  the  lawn  is  occupied  with  large 
baskets  of  flowers.  These  are  made  of  terra  cotta,  are  oval  in  form, 
and  of  chaste  design.  The  two  larger  are  about  14  feet  long,  the 
four  smaller  8  feet,  and  all  of  them  about  2  feet  high.  They  were 
filled  chiefly  with  the  intensely  bright  double  Cactus  bahlia 
Juaresii,  and  the  rich  single  variety  Paragon,  not  formally  staked, 
but  each  plant  affording  support  to  the  other,  the  whole  forming  a 
great  tangled  mass  of  flowers,  lliese  were  relieved  by  groups  of 
white  and  golden  Marguerites,  Heliotropes,  &c.,  with  Tropaaoiums 
scrambling  among  them  and  falling  over  the  sides  here  and  there, 
as  if  escaping  from  an  overladen  receptacle.  The  plants  appear  to 
have  been  inserted,  and  then  as  regaras  their  outline  left  to  take 
their  chance.  'Jlieir  growth  has  been  a  floral  struggle  as  if  to 
represent  the  survival  of  the  fittest ;  and  the  freedom,  almost  wild- 
ness,  of  the  arrangement  was  not  only  pleasing  in  itself,  but  by  force 
of  contrast  the  trim  and  highly  finidied  compact  beds  were  shown 
to  gteat  advantage.  It  is  not  easy  to  imakine  how  a  terrace  of  this 
kind  could  be  rendered  more  eiSective.  If  the  whole  of  the  beds 
were  carpeted  the  effect  would  be  heavy  and  too  severely  formal ; 
while  if  they  were  all  planted  like  the  baskets,  and  especially  if 
they  were  filled  with  hardy  border  plants,  they  would  be  quite  out 
of  hannony  with  the  site  and  surnmndtngs. 

The  round  beds  in  the  design  are  carpet  beds  pure  and  simple-— 
that  is  to  «ay,  contain  no  flowers.  A  Cordyline,  variegated  Yucca, 
or  Phormium  occupies  the  centre,  which  is  cushioned  with  Sedum 


glaucum  and  belted  with  Echeveriaa,  then  a  raised  star  of  Sedum, 
similarly  banded  with  rays  of  Altemantheras,  resting  on  a  ground- 
work of  Hemiaria  glabra,  the  centre  of  the  crescent-shaped 
segments  containing  a  plant  of  the  silvery  Chamsepeuce  diaeantha. 
This  is  only  a  typical  method  of  planting,  as  any  attempt  at 
accuracy  is  not  called  for  where  the  designs  vary  from  year  to  year. 
The  oblong  beds  have  flowers  in  the  centre,  with  a  carpeted  margin 
SO  inches  wide,  the  groundwork  being  Hemiaria,  the  bands 
Veronica  incana,  and  the  designs  in  character  with  the  round  beds. 
Thus  the  ceritral  flowers  balance  with  the  baskets,  while  the  margins 
are  in  keeping  with  the  carpet  beds.  The  general  effect  of  the 
terrace  is  bright  yet  chaste,  and  altogether  excellent. 

The  east  terrace  is  somewhat  different,  some  of  the  beds  surround- 
ing the  central  groups  being  barred  with  such  plants  as  Ageratum 
Cupid,  Pelargonium  Manglesii,  Gasanias,  &o.,  with  smaller  beds 
near  the  walk  carpeted,  some  of  the  panels  in  the  Hemiaria  being 
outlined  with  Golden  Feather,  very  small,  mere  streaks  of  yellow, 
while  the  back  beds  next  the  terrace  wall  were  mostly  occupied 
with  single  Dahlias.  It  should  be  stated  that  all  the  beds  are  raised 
above  the  surface  3  or  4  inches,  and  covered  with  Hemiaria ;  the 
margins,  however,  not  sloped  in  the  usual  manner,  but  perpendicular, 
like  squarely^cut  Box  edging,  and  so  smooth  and  accurate  is  the 
work  done  that  tiie  beds  appear  as  if  placed  on  the  grass.  Between 
them  on  this  terrace  are  small  specimen  Conifers  on  the  lawn,  such 
as  Retinosporas,  and  the  beds  in  winter  are  filled  with  these,  Golden 
Yews,  and  variegated  eveigreens  in  place  of  the  tender  plants 
removed,  the  groundwork  and  belting,  consisting  mostly  of  hardy 
plants,  remaining  untouched.  Thus  this  terrace,  while  strikingly 
oeautifiil  in  summer,  is  agreeably  furnished  in  the  winter  with 
comparatively  little  expenditure  in  material  or  labour. 

Of  its  kind  this  is  a  model  garden  both  in  design  and  execution- 
Surpassed  by  none  and  equalled  by  few,  both  the  noble  owner  and 
his  gardener  have  great  reason  to  be  proud  of  it,  while  tho  public 
daring  one  week  in  liie  year  have  a  great  treat  generously  provided ; 
and  although  distant  from  any  large  town,  two  thousand  persons 
availed  themselves  of  the  privilege  of  inspecting  it  during  the  open 
week  of  the  present  season.  TMs  plan  of  giving  a  whole  week  to 
the  public  is  found  more  convenient  to  all  than  having  visitors 
during  one  or  two  days  of  each  week  over  a  period  of  two  or  three 
month^. 

The  view  from  the  windows  of  the  mansion  across  the  terrace  to 
the  pleasure  grounds  and  scenery  beyond  U  extremely  beautiful. 
From  the  flat  roof  of  the  house,  where  a  tent  is  erected  and  tea  had 
almost  daily  in  the  summer,  it  is  grandly  picturesque,  the  whole 
district  far  aa  the  eye  can  reach  resembling  a  magnificent  park.  In 
the  foreground  are  boldly  swelling  hills  smootn  as  velvet,  some 
20  or  30  acres  being  regularly  machined,  and  not  a  " bent"  to  be 
seen  to  mar  the  effect  of  these  splendid  lawns.  The  valley  con- 
ducts the  eye  to  the  distant  lakes,  with  the  island  of  Bhododen- 
drona  in  one,  and  a  handsome  bright  green  cone-like  specimen 
of  the  Deciduous  Cypress  (Taxodium  distichum)  at  the  head  of 
the  other,  and  all  around  grand  specimens  of  Oak  and  Beech, 
which  cast  their  shadows,  clear  and  strongly  deflned,  on  the  closely 
shaven  grass. 

On  our  way  to  the  lake  we  traverse  the  pleasure  grounds  to 
the  right  of  the  engraving,  and  here  we  find  many  handsome 
Conifers— Abies  Douglasii  100  feet  high,  a  magnificent  specimen 
of  perfect  shape,  and  of  that  rich  dark  green  colour  which  is 
characteristic  of  this  fine  Fir  when  in  its  best  condition,  with 
dozens  of  younger  specimens  20  to  30  feet  high  planted  by  Mr. 
Wildsmith  not  more  than  a  dozen  years  ago.    Also  A.  cephalonica, 

A.  nobilis,  A.  Kordmanniana,  A.  magnifica,  and  A.  gp'andis  from 
30  to  89  feet  high;  the  gleeful  A.  Albertiana  and  A.  canadensis, 
many  Cedars  of  l^ebanon,  Deodars,  fine  Araucarias  and  Crypto- 
merias  in  excellent  health  and  colour,  and  a  splendid  bush  of 
Pinus  insignis  distinct  by  its  own  peculiar  soft  yet  verdant  green. 
Captivated  by  the  handsome  appearance  of  this  Pine  an  experienced 
gardener  practising  in  the  south  of  England  I'ecently  strongly  urged 
that  it  should  be  more  generally  planted.  Unfortunately  it  is  too 
tender  for  our  climate  **  generally,"  and  the  gpreater  part  of  the 
country  has  been  practically  denuded  of  specimens  by  the  severity  of 
the  frost,  and  the  fact  should  not  pass  unrecorded.  Passing- the  im- 
posing specimens  mentioned,  the  walk  conducts  into  a  wooa  remark- 
able for  splendid  Inarches,  Fern  dells,  and  pheasants.  Turning  to 
the  left  the  junction  of  the  two  lakes  is  reached — a  charming  spot. 
A  winding  walk  has  been  cut  through  masses  of  Rhododendrons, 
and  we  find  an  alcove  here,  a  seat  there,  a  secluded  nook  on  one  hand, 
a  rockery  on  the  other,  all  attractively  furnished,  and  in  a  sheltered 
depression  a  subtropical  garden  filled  with  elegant  plants  growing 
luxuriantly,  and  relieved  with  handsome  specimen  Cupressuses  and 
Retinosporas  on  the  lawn.    B.  plumosa  aurea,  R.  obtusa  aufea,  and 

B.  alba  nana,  with  Thujo^sis  dolabrata  variegate,  range  fi^om  7  to 
9  feet  high,  and  must  be  mcluded  amongst  the  choicest,  h^trdiest. 
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and  most  elegant  Conifen  in  cultiyaiion.  JTrom  here  the  walk 
curves  and  paues  an  old  vineiy — tlie  Tines  sixty  years  old  and 
bearing  good  Grapes,  a  losery  in  front,  splendid  Conifers  and 
handsome  standard  Portugal  Laurels  with  heads  20  to  SO  feet  in 
eireumference — and  enters  ike  kitchen  garden  on  the  left  of  the 
engraving  through  the  Cypress  screen  previously  mentioned,  and 
the  end  of  which  is  seen  near  the  flower  garden. 

THB  KITCHKN  QABDBN. 

This  is  ornamental  as  well  as  useful.  The  central  walk  is 
bounded  by  hed^^  of  Cupressns  Lawsoniana,  with  borders  about 
6  feel  wide  in  front  of  them  attractively  planted.  At  the  back 
next  the  hedge  the  Cactus  and  Paragon  Dahlias  were  planted 
alternately  a  few  yards  apart,  with  Golden  Maiguerites  between 
them.  A  splendid  row  in  front  of  fiedum  speetabile  very  rich  in 
colour,  the  front  of  them  being  carpeted  with  Hemiaria,  in  which 
were  small  round  and  oblong  panels  a  yard  apart,  containing 
alternately  neat  examples  of  Cnpressus  Lawsoniana  erecta  viridis 
and  Retinospora  plumoea  aurea  in  the  oblongs,  and  Chamsepuce 
diacantha  in  the  round  beds,  the  latter  having  a  groundwork  of 
Altemantheras,  and  the  former  of  Silver  Thyme  and  Sedum 
glaucum.  The  cross  walk  is  arched  over  with  Pears  at  intervals 
of  4  or  6  feet,  and  every  arch  was  wreathed  with  fine  fruit,  the 
whole  viewed  from  the  end  resembling  a  tunnel  of  Pears.  The 
pyramids  and  bushes  in  the  borders  were  equally  laden,  as  also 
were  the  cordon,  fan,  and  horisontally  trained  trees  on  the  walls. 
My  gardening  tours  have  extended  over  some  two  thousand  miles 
this  year,  but  I  saw  more  Pears  at  Heckfield  than  in  all  other 
gardens  put  together  that  I  had  the  pleasure  of  visiting.  One 
large  tree  of  Pitmaston  Duchess  on  a  wall  was  the  pride  of  the 
garden,  the  huge  clear  fruits  hanging  in  the  greatest  regularity 
about  a  foot  apArt,  indicating  first  that  the  fruit  had  been  carefully 
thinned  and  then  well  supported.  The  crops  of  Peaches  and 
Apricots  on  walls  were  similarly  good,  and  the  trees  in  the  most 
healthy  condition.  Great  attention  is  evidently  paid  to  hardy 
fruits,  and  to  this  in  conjunction  with  climatic  advantages  must 
be  attributed  the  remarkable  crops  referred  to. 

The  soil,  as  before  mentioned,  being  light,  and  district  dry,  deep 
trenchinft  after  every  crop  is  resorted  to  in  ^e  vegetable  depart- 
ment. A  fine  breadth  of  the  Beading  Exhibition  Brussels  Sprouts, 
unquestionably  one  of  the  best  strains  of  modem  selection,  showed 
the  eflicacy  of  the  practice,  as  equally  did  the  laiige  handsome 
Onions,  a  selection  from  the  Improved  Beading ;  1&.  Wildsmith 
having  thus  undertaken  the  high  task  of  improving  the  "im- 
proved.'* In  fact  he  seems  to  be  animated  with  the  desire  to 
improve  everything,  and  has  had  quite  a  fair  share  of  success. 

GLASS  DEFABTMBNT. 

Apart  from  a  range  of  vineries  and  Peach  houses  of  consider- 
able dimensions  the  glass  structures  are  not  large,  but  they  are 
numerous.  Small  span-roof  houses,  half-spans,  and  lean-to  pits 
have  been  packed  together  wherever  there  was  a  little  space  to 
be  covered  in  the  endosure — useful  structures  turned  to  excellent 
account.  There  are  pineries  filled  with  sturdy,  healthy,  vigorous 
plants.  Melon  and  Cocumber  houses,  a  Fig  house,  Strawberry 
hou^e,  forcing  and  plant  pits,  one  containing  Gardenias  in  pots 
plunged  over  their  rims  in  leaves  and  growing  like  Laurels.  The 
Strawberries  in  pots  were  excellent,  VicomtesseHericart  de  Thury 
and  President  diiefly — the  former  for  ripening  in  February,  the 
latter  for  succession.  But  space  diminishes,  and  we  must  pass  much 
that  is  worthy  of  note  ;  but  cannot  pass  the  Vines  in  silence. 

There  are  eight  vineries.  Mr.  Wildsmith  has  a  fancy  for  having 
the  roots  of  Vines  either  wholly  in  inside  or  entirely  in  outside 
borders.  That  the  plan  answers  well  the  results  testify  ;  but  it  is 
not  improbable  that  equally  good  crops  c^  Grapes  would  be  had 
under  what  may  be  termed  the  mixed  border  system.  No  one  will 
be  surprised  to  hear  that  Muscat  Vines  in  an  inside  border  were 
in  every  way  superior— full  heavy  well-shaped  bunches,  and  large 
and  highly  finished  berries.  But  it  is  not  everywhere  that  first- 
class  Black  Hamburghs  can  be  ripened  in  April  with  the  roots  of 
the  Vines  entirely  outside  and  no  fermenting  materials  placed  on 
the  border.  But  such  Grapes  are  produced  under  these  conditions 
here.  In  a  mixed  house  Mrs.  Pearson  and  Golden  Queen  were 
admirably  represented  by  large  bunches  and  fine  clear  beiries, 
while  Gros  Colman  and  Alicante  were  of  exhibition  quality.  In  a 
house  of  young  Vines,  inside  border,  Alnwick  Seedling  is  succeed- 
ing so  well  that  the  Vine  is  being  managed  on  the  extension 
system.  The  crop  is  extremely  heavy,  the  large  fully  set  bunches 
being  numerous,  and  berries  fine  in  size  and  finish. 

The  Vines  in  two  other  houses  demand  special  notice — in  one 
ease  because  they  have  been  raised  in  a  manner  that  is  not  usual, 
and  in  the  other  because  they  are,  mountebank  fashion,  "  standing 


on  their  heads."  First  as  to  the  young  Vines.  The  eyes  were  in- 
serted in  turves  in  the  spring  of  the  present  year,  started,  placed 
in  the  borders  (inside)  at  once,  and  covered  with  k>ellglasses.  The 
canes  are  now  in  the  most  satisfactory  condition,  stout,  strong, 
well-matured,  and  ready  for  bearing  an  excellent  crop  next  season. 
In  fact,  some  of  them  have  produced  bunches  already,  one  or  two 
of  which  were  allowed  to  remain.  This  is  certainly  not  a  common 
occurrence,  and  must  be  taken  as  a  satisfactory  index  of  the  state 
of  Vines  only  about  nine  months  after  the  eyes  were  inserted,  and 
good  augury  of  future  work. 

And  now  we  oome  to  the  top^y-turvy,  or  mountebank  Vines. 
A  lean-to  house  facing  south  was  planted  in  1869  with  Lady 
Downe's  and  Mrs.  Pince  alternately.  The  latter,  as  being  least 
satisfactoiT,  were  eventually  removed,  and  an  additional  rod  taken 
from  the  former.  The  crops  were  excellent,  and  the  lean-to  was 
converted  into  a  spsn-roof,  the  rods  being  trained  down  the  new 
roof  facing  north.  When  they  reached  the  ba^e  of  the  rafters  it 
occurred  to  the  <mltivator  to  take  them  a  little  lower,  even  to  the 
earth.  There  thev  rooted  freely,  so  that  each  Vine  had  three 
sets  <^  roots,  and  in  that  state  the  Vines  produced  splendid  crops 
for  some  years.  '*  But  in  that  form  they  cannot  be  said  to  be  wrong 
end  upwards,"  some  may  observe.  True,  but  the  case  is  proveable. 
During  the  past  winter  it  was  determined  to  clear  half  of  the  roof 
of  one  side  of  the  house,  make  a  new  border,  and  plant  young 
Vines.  The  south  side  was  naturally  preferred,  but  it  was  on  this 
side  that  the  original  Vines  were  planted  ;  yet  notwithstanding, 
the  rods  were  sawn  asunder  under  the  apex  of  the  roof,  and  the 
old  Vines  cleared  out,  leaving  the  rods  on  the  other  side  that  had 
rooted  at  their  extremities  to  take  their  chance.  This  proved  a 
very  good  one,  for  the  crop  of  Grapes  on  them,  curious  as  they 
look  with  their  thtc^  ends  at  the  top  of  the  house,  is  excellent, 
quite  as  good  as  those  at  the  other  end  that  have  yet  each  three 
sets  of  roots.  It  is  a  regular,  useful,  and  good  crop,  such  as 
hundreds  of  persons  would  be  glad  to  possess.  On  the  side  cleared 
eyes  were  inserted  in  the  border  as  above  described,  and  now  the 
roof  is  covered  with  fine  young  canes.  There  is  no  doubt  whatever 
that  the  topsy-turvy  Vines  are  precisely  as  stated,  and  they  have 
not  declin^  in  vigour  in  the  slightest  degree  by  the  ruthless  treat- 
meant  to  which  they  have  been  subjected. 

And  now  we  leave  Heckfield.  I  have  seen  many  beautiful 
scenes  on  the  fkir  face  of  Nature,  but  this  is  certainly  one  of  the 
fairest  and  the  brightest.  It  is  cherished,  too,  by  its  noble  owner, 
who  has  spent  nearly  ninety  summers  in  its  shady  woods  and  ver- 
dant slopes.  His  eye  still  bright,  taste  keen,  and  mind  as  elear  as 
ever,  he  is  the  trusted  adviser  of  the  great,  while  he  lives  in  the 
hearts  of  those  by  whom  he  is  surrounded.  His  kindness  to  his 
gardener  during  the  long  illness  following  his  sad  accident  of  a 
year  ago,  and  from  which  be  has  not  yet  recovered,  it  is  pleasant 
to  record,  and  pleasant  also  to  note  the  devoted  attsicbment  of  the 
gardener  towards  his  excellent  master.  Here  is  the  secret  of  the 
high  condition  of  the  place — ^mutual  trust.  Good  taste  in  arrange- 
ment, economy  in  management,  excellence  of  culture,  and  extreme 
neatness  are  here  found.  Long  may  they  remain,  and  may  he 
who  has  worked  to  such  g^ood  purpose  have  as  a  reward  the  great 
blessing  of  restored  health.— J.  Wright. 


.  THE  DURDHAM  DOWNS  NURSERY,  BRISTOL. 

Fob  many  years  Messrs.  J.  Garxaway  A  Co.'s  establishment  at 
Bristol  has  held  a  deservedly  high  position  amongst  the  nurseries 
of  the  west  of  England^  and  onder  jaaicious  management  its  prestige 
is  not  only  being  satisfactorily  maintained  but  also  considerably 
increased.  The  jDardham  Downs  Nursery  may  claim  a  position 
amongst  the  historic  trade  establishments  of  this  country,  for  during 
the  peater  portion  of  the  present  century  it  has  been  devoted  to  the 
cultivation  of  plants,  and  m  its  earlier  days  to  the  extensive  growth 
of  indoor  fruits.  Like  many  others  in  the  suburbs  of  populous  towns, 
it  is  now,  however,  being  fast  surrounded  by  houses,  and  in  the  oourse 
of  a  few  jmxB  little  except  the  ground  occupied  by  the  glass  erections 
will  remain  of  the  original  nursenr,  which  is  even  now  much  less  in 
dimensions  than  it  was  in  its  youth.  This  is  chiefly  due  to  the  site 
being  one  of  the  finest  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood  of  Bristol, 
greatly  elevated  above  the  busy,  smoky,  and  uninviting  town  ;  more- 
over, m  proximity  to  a  fine  expanse  of  common-like  land,  and  the 
picturesque  Clifton  district,  the  salubrity  of  which  has  attracted  all 
the  wealthy  Bristolians,  In  conseanenoe,  Messrs.  Garraway  A  Co. 
have  found  it  necessary  to  take  another  nursery  at  a  greater  distance 
from  the  town,  and  the  traveller  cannot  now  fail  to  notice  near  the 
railway,  about  half  way  between  Bristol  and  beautiful  Bath,  a  con- 
siderable extent  of  land  ocounied  with  fruit  trees,  Boses,  with  abun- 
dance of  hardv  evergreen  and  deddoous  shrubs  and  trees,  all  appearing 
exeeedingly  healthy  and  vigorous,  as  they  shoul  t  be  in  so  fine  a 
climate.  Thence  are  drawn  the  supplies  for  executing  the  firm's 
numerous  large  orders  for  hardy  plants  and  trees,  and  more  saMs- 
factory  samples  could  scarcely  be  aesired,  particularly  the  fruit  trees 
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KreenhoosB  plant*  recei™  a  large  share  of  attention,  the  collection 
being  aelect  in  the  eCricteit  tense  at  the  word  aa  the  apace  at  Oom- 
uid  is  neceaaaiily  limited^  and  allhoogh  Uia  honaee  are  nameroiu, 


and  BSTeral  of 


good  dimi 
iried,  and 


and  other  conveniences, 
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which  ha*  to  ba  SDnnally  prorided.    One  of  the  chief 
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teatnrei  at   the   time  of  my  Titit,  earl 

Tnbarona  Begoniaa,  which,  to  meet  the  rat  _     „ 

grown  in  rery  large  numbera.  Most  of  the  £«st-nanied''ti 
dnded,  but  hj  caaefat  croeaine  and  aelection  a  meritorioDB  (train  haa 
been  obtained,  vrhich  is  of  gnch  general  excellence  that  it  ia  not  con- 
aidered  neceaaary  to  same  indiridnal  variationa,  hnt  to  supplj  either 
seed  or  tubers  aa  pnrchaaera  may  require.  The  plants  were  of  good 
compact  habit,  ana  distinguished  by  remarkable  floriferouaneae  ;  and 
thongh  the  blooma  were  alightlj  amatler  than  acme  of  the  recently 
raised  varieties,  the  colour  (larious  shades  of  scarlet),  wu  remarkable 
loi  its  btilliancj,  the  sturdy  habit  and  abundant  flowtrs  fai  miro  ttan 


but  ft 

flowered  Feaioel  type.  A  dwaif  race  of  the  Daviei  and  Teitchi!  tjps-, 
with  rapreeeaUtiTos  of  saTeral  other  species,  are  also  grown  in  large 
Quantitiea.andwereaztremelybeantifal,  B.  Fncbeli,  ao  Very  distinct 
tbe  others,  is  a  tather  attractive  plant  with  its  large  rough 


green  colour— in  itself  a  great  reoommendatioi 

Florists'  flowers  conaUtate  an  important  feature  at  this  narsery,  all 
the  popular  kinds  being  largely  and  well  grown.  The  firm  is  mndi 
noted  for  their  Balaams,  and,  jadglor  by  the  plant*  in  some  of  the 
houses,  their  fame  ia  well  merited.  Three  self  colours  are  paiticnlarly 
good— Til.,  purple,  scarlet,  and  white,  all  pure ;  the  porpte  rich,  tbe 
fcarlet  brilliant,  and  the  white  clear.  Theflowera,  too,  are  very  large, 
full,  of  good  form,  and  abundant.    Btriped,  mottled,  and  other  puii- 
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oolonred  Coima  a: 

accorded  to  the 

Well-grown  Balaama  are  always  admired,  and  they  prove 

come  additions  to  any  conservatory  in  the  sammer  months.     A  very 

large  per-oentags  of  tbe  seed  jtetd*  plants  with  doable  flowers,  and 

this  is  attributed  in  part  to  keejiing  tha  seed  a  year  or  slightly  longer 

before  sowing  it,  a  practice  which  is  adopted  by  many  others  with 

tbe  same  view  j  but  whether  it  bas  a  substantial  foandation  is  not 

quite  certain,  though  results  I  have  myaeU  obtained  seem  to  point 

to  that  conclusion. 

Pelargoniums  of  the  Zonal  and  Nosegay  types  were  in  grand  con- 
dition, the  collection  including  the  flneat  aid  and  new  varietits,  a 
honsefulia  fnll  bloom  rivalling  the  Begonias  in  effectiveness.  Viewed 
in  contrast  like  this,  the  difference  between  the  acirlet  abadea  of  the 
Palargoniama  and  those  of  tha  Begonias  waa  very  surpriaing — a 
diSerence  that  can  be  scarcely  eipresaed  by  words,  though  as  regards 
brilliancy  a  verdict  would  have  been  given  ananimoualy  in  favour  of 
the  fint-named.  It  is  nnneceesair  to  give  a  liat  of  the  varietiea,  aa 
tbej  were  so  nnmerons,  and  each  posseesed  some  special  merit  to 
oommend  it.  Of  other  softwooded  Qowering  plants  Primula*  were 
advancing  fut  and  giving  promise  of  a  fine  display  later  in  the 


I  had  been  made  for  Cineraria*,  Oaloeo- 

Ih  the  warmer  bonses  Palms,  Pems,  and  miscellaneous  fine-foliage 

Slants  occupy  much  space,  healthy  apecimena  of  variona  siiea.  Oar- 
eniaa,  those  indispensable  plant*  wherever  fragrant  white  flowei* 
are  valued,  are  evidenCly  very  carefully  treated,  for  it  is  aaldom  that 
snch  healthy  apecimena  are  seea.  With  Gardenias  as  with  other  plants 
it  is  highly  importan t  to  make  a  good  atart;    and  nnlesa  vigorous 

Elanta  are  obtained  that  have  bean  grown  robuatly  without  a  check 
.  is  extremely  difficult  to  enanre  successful  result*,  and  nurserymen 
who  give  particular  attentioD  to  the  culture  of  such  plants  in  their 
sarly  stages  render  the  gardener's  task  much  more  easy.  Bouvardias, 
Stephanotisea,  and  in  cooler  honaes  Lapageria*  red  and  white,  are 
rimilarlr  largely  and  well  grown :  while  amongst  the  novelties  the 
gracetnl  Qymnogramma  schiioph^Ui,  the  double  Boavardia,  and 
Oynnra  anrantiaot  with  its  peculiar  purplish  velvety  leaves,  were 
btfng  fast  ineieaaed  to  meet  the  demanda  for  them. 

The  borders  outside  were  occupied  with  choice  oolleetloa*  of  hardy 
planla,  amongst  which  Delphiniums,  Fhloies,  and  Bweet  WUtiami 
were  prominently  noteworthy,  the  varieties  and  stnuns  of  theae 
plants  being  remarkably  good.    Annuals,  too,  are  extensively  grown, 
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ime  very  handnomo  Mimulns  attracting  much  attention  ;  while  the 
idely  famed  Mignonette,  QBn-Bwaj'B  White,  which  holds  bo  high 


Itshould  be  added  that  every  department,  though  only  briefly  noted 
here,  indicates  moBt  careful  loperintendence,  while  the  preparatiom 
being  made  at  the  time  of  my  visit  for  the  autumn  seed  and  bulb 
trade  prove  tbem  to  be  important  branches  in  tbe  busineas  of  the 
firm.— Saios,  


When  the  haalm  of  Asparagus  iji  decayed  cnt  and  remove  i', 
giving  a  good  drcasing  ot  well-deeompoaed  mannre.mnd  point  it  in, 
BTOiding  covering  the  crawns  too  deeply  with  fresh  Soil,  for  when 
that  is  done  they  are  seriously  injured,  the  roota  not  nnfreqaently 
perishing.  The  decayed  leavea  of  Seakale  may  also  be  removed,  and 
the  croima  covered  with  spent  tan,  cocoa-nut  fibre  retase,  or  ashes ; 
bat  when  this  is  grown  tor  forcing  under  cover  it  ta  better  to  take  up 
the  roots  at  once  and  lay  them  in  a  sheltered  place,  covering  only  the 
crowns  of  that  to  be  forced  or  blanched  outdoors.  Olobe  Articholies 
having  been  cleared  of  decayed  leavea  have  the  growth  hardened, 
and  ehould  be  protected  before  eevera  weather,  ashes  being  very  auit- 
able,  the  soil  being  removed  from  the  BtoolB,and  the  space  filled  with 
ashes  brought  well  np  abont  tlte  crowns.  The  ashes  are  not  only 
a  good  proteotioD  against  frost,  but  help  to  chaok  the  slogs.  Fill  any 
vacancies  in  plantations  ot  Cabbages  and  LeCtncee,  keeping  them  tree 
from  weeds,  and  tbe  soil  stirred  in  favourable  weather  around  the 
plants.  SimiliT  remarks  apply  to  Winter  Spiiuich  and  Onions.  All 
decayed  leaves  ihonld  be  removed  from  Brussels  Spronts,  Winter 
Qreens,  and  Broccoli,  so  as  to  admit  light  and  air,  and  thereby  harden 
them  against  frost.  Where  Broccoli  are  very  vigorona  and  long  in 
the  stem  the  plant*  sbonld  be  laid  down  with  the  heads  inclined  to 
the  north,  and  the  stems  up  to  the  leaves  covered  with  soil.  This, 
from  checking  the  growth,  will  enable  them  to  withstand  severe 

Forcing  Dvpartmeni.— Where  Potatoea  are  reqoired  early  a  first 
planting  may  now  be  made,  the  sets  being  placed  to  sprout  in  boiea 
of  leaf  soil  in  a  house  with  a  temperature  of  gS"  to  66".  For  their 
reception  a  hotbed  should  be  formed  in  a  pit  to  which  artiflcial  heat 
can  be  applied  in  severe  weather  to  maintain  a  temperature  of  60°, 
and  permit  ventilation  when  exUmal  conditions  are  favonrabla  with- 
out depressing  the  temperature,  hut  allowing  an  advance  with  free 
ventilation  to  70°  or  75°.  Two  or  thre«  parts  leaves  to  one  of  stable 
litter  are  suitable  materials  for  forming  the  bed,  if  well  incorporated 
and  tamed  over  occasionally,  and  damped  if  necessary.  This  should 
he  put  in  firmly,  so  that  when  settled  down  it  will  be  abont  IB  inches 
from  the  glass.  Six  inches  depth  of  light  rich  s(ul  being  placed  in,  the 
seta  should  be  introduced  when  the  soil  is  warmed  through  and  they 
have  giownaconple  of  inchesjbeingoarefal  to  preserve  their  roots  and 
the  sprouts,  planting  abont  4  inches  deep.  Early  Bird  and  Veitch's 
Ashleat  are  fine  kidney  varieties,  and  Coldstream  or  Smith's  Early 
Selected  a  good  round  sort.  Plant  in  rows  U  inchet  apart  and  I  toot 
asunder.  Failing  an  artificially  heated  pit  a  hotbed  may  be  made  of 
the  materials  above  indicated  to  a  height  of  about  8  feet,  well  beaten 
together,  oovered  with  a  frame,  6  inches  of  soil  being  placed  in,  and 
when  warmed  through  sets  inserted  at  the  depth  and  distance  above 
stated,  taking  care  that  the  heat  doee  not  ejioeed  70=  to  76°.  If 
deuired  Early  Fordag  White  and  Scarlet  Turnip  Radishes  may  be  sown 
in  the  same  bed,  in  which  case  the  lights  shoiold  be  withdrawn  ezoept 
when  frost  prevails  until  the  Badlshea  have  formed  tbeii  second 
iMves,  when  their  growth  may  be  accelerated,  but  ventilating  freely 
on  all  fovonrable  ocoasionB,  protecting  with  mats  over  tbe  lighta  in 
•evere  weather,  and  applying  linings  to  the  sides  of  the  bed  to  main- 
tain the  heat. 

Beds  about  S  feet  in  height  well  beaten  down  will  be  snitable  for 
BadishM;  tree  leavee,  with  a  portion  ot  stable  litter  to  bind  the 


material  together,  afford  a  suitable  heat.  Foot  Inche*  ot  light  rich 
soil  is  ampld,  and,  the  seed  being  sown  and  covered, the  lights  may  be 
put  on  until  tbe  seed  leaves  are  appearing  through  the  soil,  when  the 
lights  must  be  withdrawn  whenever  the  weather  is  mild,  continuing 
this  until  the  rough  leaves  appear,  when  their  growth  may  be 
forwarded  more  rapidly  with  due  attention  to  free  ventUation. 
Early  Forcing  White  and  Scarlet  Turnip  ara  admirable  varietiee, 
and  so  are  French  Breakfast  and  Wood's  Frame.  In  the  same  frame 
with  the  Badishea  Carrot  seed  may  be  sown  in  alternate  rows  abont 
4  inches  apart,  and  tboee  will  sucoeed  the  Badishea.  French  Forcing 
is  the  best  very  early  variety.  French  Baans  must  be  sown  in  poM 
at  intervals  ot  a  fortnight  or  three  weeks  according  to  the  demand, 
earthing  up  those  advanoed,  and  keeping  them  as  near  the  glass  as 
practicable.  Supply  those  advanced  for  flowering  and  podding  with 
weak  tepid  liquid  mannie,  giving  them  a  temperature  of  60"  to  66°, 
advancing  to  70°  or  Tf>°  with  sun  heat, 

A  few  roots  ot  Bhubarb  may  he  placed  in  the  Hushroam  house  or 
other  suitable  house,  a  temperature  of  from  65°  to  65°  being  neeea- 
sary.  SeakaJe  with  well-developed  early-ripened  ciowna  should 
likewise  be  placed  in  the  Mushroom  house,  but  light  must  be  ex- 
cluded so  as  to  insure  blanching  ;  light  moist  soil  is  neoesaary,  just 
covering  the  crowns.  Water  should  not  be  given  antil  growth  com- 
mences. For  the  sncceasfnl  forcing  of  Asparagus  a  bed  of  leaves  and 
dung  is  necessary,  mixed  and  turned  occasionally  so  as  to  secure  a 
mild  heat.  If  required  early  a  bed  may  now  he  made,  and  when  the 
heat  d'>ea  not  exceed  75°  a  couple  of  inches  depth  of  soil  being  placed 
OB  the  bed,  the  roota  introduced,  and  soil  worked  in  amongst  them 
level  with  the  crowns,  the  crowns— i.<.,  the  whole  surface  of  the  bed, 
covered  with  about  S  inches  thickness  of  light  sifted  soil  or  spent  tan. 
Unless  the  demand  he  absolute  there  is  nothing  gained  by  the  very 
early  forcing  ot  this  vegetable,  which  to  be  full-flavoured,  reqnira 
tree  ventilation  after  the  heads  appear. 


Ptachet  and  A'icfoi-inu.- Where  ripe  fmlt  is  reqnired  early  in  May, 
and  of  the  very  early  kinds  in  April,  and  the  trees  in  the  earlieet 
honsa  having  been  dressed  with  an  insecticide,  tbe  branches  secured  to 
the  trellis,  the  borders  surface-dreased,  and  the  house  thoroughly 
eleauaed  and  repaired  as  advised  in  former  calendars,  tbe  hoose  may 
now  be  closed  ;  bat  air  must  b«  given  freely  whan  the  temperature  in 
the  house  exceeds  60°,  and  artificial  heat  must  only  be  resorted  to 
when  Deeded  to  exclude  frost,  for  the  slower  the  trees  are  started  the 
stronfier  will  be  the  blossom  and  the  greater  the  probability  ot  a  good 
set.  The  inside  border  should  be  given  a  good  watering  at  70°  to  76°, 
repeating  it  necessary  to  bring  the  soil  into  a  thoroughly  moist  state. 
In  the  case  of  weakly  trees  tepid  liqnid  manure  will  assist  them  con- 
aiderably  in  swelling  the  buds  and  blossoms.  Damp  the  troea  and 
available  Burfices  in  the  house  twice  daily  in  bright  weather,  hut  it 
is  necessary  to  syringe  early  in  the  afternoon  so  as  to  have  the  traea 
dry  before  night.  If  fermenting  materials  are  at  hand  a  sntHcient 
quantity  ot  three  parts  Oak  or  Beech  leaves  and  one  part  stable  litter 
ahould  be  thrown  into  a  heap  and  incorporated,  damped  if  neoeasary, 
and  after  being  tamed  twice  these  may  be  employed  for  making  up 
a  bed  inside  the  house  a  oonple  of  feet  in  height,  and  being  turned 
over  occBBionally  and  freeh  material  added,  a  genial  condition  ot  the 
atmosphere  will  be  secured,  highly  favoorable  to  the  swelling  ot  the 
buds  and  expanding  btoasoms,  alao  leasening  the  need  of  fire  heal. 
The  outside  border  most  be  well  protected  with  litter  or  dry  fern  ; 
and  if  shutters  or  tarpanlin  be  put  on  the  top  it  will  not  only  throw 
off  heavy  rains  and  snow,  hut  preTsut  the  materials  being  blown 

As  the  treee  in  succession  houses  cast  their  leaves  they  ahonld  be 
pmoed  and  drssssd,  the  house  thoroughly  cleansed,  and  the  borden 
■urfaee-dressed.  If  sammer-praning  has  been  properly  attended  to 
there  will  be  little  need  for  the  knife — indeed,  we  have  not  need  the 
knife  for  soma  years  wbeo  ths  treos  an  leafless  to  trees  nnder  gtasa, 
aa  they  ripen  and  are  furnished  with  trait  buds  on  shoota  of  several 
feet  in  length  to  their  points.  Beyond  thinning  the  growths  whera 
too  crowded,  and  any  weakly  old  wood,  for  the  encouragement  of 
stouter  growth,  praning  Psaohes  and  Nectarines  when  leaflaas  ia  . 
fast  beooming  obselete.    The  expoanr«  ot  the  treea  lahighlf  beve-. 
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fioU],  and  shonld  be  practiBed  annnally  when  the  roof  lights  are 
moyeable  to  Becnre  the  thorough  moistening  of  the  borders  bj  the 
antnmn  rains,  perfect  rest  for  the  trees,  and  the  cleansing  of  them 
from  insect  pests.  Where  the  lights  are  not  moveable  admit  air  both 
top  and  bottom  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  be  caref al  not  to  allow 
the  soil  of  inside  borders  to  become  dry. 


BEE-KEEPER 
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THE  ART  OP  BEE-KEEPING. 

mTBODUOnON. 

Wx  TOBj  safely  assume  that  no  apology  is  required  for  the  issue  of 
a  new  series  of  papers  on  the  art  of  bee-keeping,  seeing  that  in  prin- 
ciples and  practice  it  has  of  late  made  such  astonishing  progress  that 
works  on  the  subject  are  considered  behind  the  times,  though  only  a 
few  years  old.  The  adyances  in  the  art  since  the  introduction  of  the 
moyeable-comb  hire  by  the  late  Mr.  Woodbury  in  England  and  the 
Bey.  L.  L.  Langstroth  in  America,  with  the  succeeding  inventions 
of  the  honey-extractor,  oomb  foundation?,  and  sectional  supers, 
mark  the  last  quarter  of  a  century  as  an  era  of  revolution  in  bee- 
keeping ;  and  signs  are  not  wanting  to  indicate  that  we  have  now 
at  length  reached  a  stage  of  practical  unanimity  and  fixity  of  opinion 
as  to  the  main  princip^  of  the  art.  To  embody  these  principles  in 
a  succinct  form,  and  to  indicate  the  methods  employed  by  the  most 
Bueoessiul  of  modem  bee-keepers,  will  be  the  aim  of  these  papers. 

Bee-keeping  has  for  thousands  of  years  been  one  of  the  most 
attractive  of  rural  arts.  Poets  have  sun^  its  praises  and  philo- 
sophers have  studied  its  mysteries  for  many  ages.  To  this  day 
many  are  attracted  to  it  more  for  the  pleasure  it  affords,  and  the 
marvellous  exhibitions  of  animal  instinct  it  yields,  than  for  the  pro- 
fit it  undoubtedly  gives  to  those  who  know  how  to  turn  these 
instincts  to  account.  It  is  an  art  that  lies  within  the  reach  of  all 
who  delight  in  rural  emplo^ents  and  recreations,  from  the  student 
of  physiology  to  the  pleading  country  cottager.  It  has  been  suc- 
cessfully practised  by  delicate  women  as  well  as  by  robuat  men.  It 
has  absorbed  the  attentions  of  many  whom  it  has  attracted  from 
listless  apathy  or  misspent  time  and  telents,  and  it  has  been  a  source 
of  increased  comfort  in  the  circumstances  of  many  whose  great  con- 
cern is  how  to  get  **  ends  to  meet.*' 

We  do  not,  however,  urge  the  universal  adoption  of  bee-keeping 
as  a  sure  and  easy  road  to  wealth ;  for,  being  an  art  that  requires 
perhaps  more  than  the  usual  application  of  intelligence  and  in- 
dustry, it  will  be  readily  imderstood  that  it  numbers  among  its 
practisers  the  successful  and  the  imsuccesssful,  the  latter  of  whom 
ore  perhaps  oftenest  heard  of.  What  we  do  urge  is  that  all  who  have 
a  suitable  situation  for  a  few  hives,  with  the  necessary  habits  of 
industry  and  attention  and  a  little  time  to  spare,  should  make  a 
fair  trial  of  the  pursuit ;  and  what  we  do  promise  to  all  who  enter 
the  pursuit  with  spirit  is  that  they  will  find  attractions  to  fascinate, 
make  discoveries  tnat  will  cause  wonder,  have  their  habits  of  obser- 
vation cultivated  and  quickened,  find  scope  for  invention,  ingenuity, 
and  fertility  of  resource ;  and  all  these  combined  with  the  material 
gain  that  adds  to  the  attractions  of  the  table  and  the  weight  of  the 
pocket. 

HISTOltY  OF  THE  ABT. 
Our  h'mits  forbid  us  to  do  more  than  state  the  fact  that  the 
ancients  are  known  to  have  kept  bees  in  a  domesticated  state  more 
than  two  thousand  years  ago,  and  that  probably  much  in  the  same 
fistfhion  as  is  common  in  eastern  countries  to  this  day.  Hives  were 
made  out  of  hollowed  logs,  or,  where  timber  was  scarce,  of  cylinders 
of  clay  or  of  wickerwork  plastered  with  day.  Such  hives  are  still 
used  in  the  East,  where  it  never  has  been  the  practice  to  kill  the 
bees  in  order  to  get  tiieir  honey.  These  logs  or  cylinders  are 
placed  in  a  horizontal  position,  and  the  honey  taken  at  certain  sea- 
sons from  the  end  most  distant  from  the  entrance.  The  natural 
tendency  of  bees  to  store  their  surplus  at  a  distance  from  the 
entrance  is  thus  taken  advantage  of.  In  the  Russian  log  hives 
another  advance  is  made,  based  on  the  tendency  of  the  bees  to 
store  above  as  well  as  beyond  the  brood  nest  The  hives  are 
raised  a  little  at  the  back,  and  thus  the  certainty  of  finding 
virgin  comb  at  the  further  end  is  increased.  There  is  evidence 
in  ancient  chronicles  and  among  the  laws  of  our  Anglo-Saxon 
forefathers  that  bees  were  at  one  time  altogether  wild  in  this 
country.  Previous  to  the  eighth  century  they  were  classed  with 
foxes  and  others  as  incapable  of  private  ownership.  Whoever 
found  them  in  the  woods  was  entitled  to  their  honey  and  wax.  The 
honey  was  highly  esteemed  as  an  article  of  food,  and  was  largely 


used  in  brewing  mead  and  in  medicine.  The  wax  was  in  great 
demand  by  the  clergy,  who  taught  that  bees  had  been  sent  from 
heaven  because  the  mass  could  not  be  celebrated  without  wax,  and 
under  their  influence  they  were  gradually  domesticated,  being  kept 
in  hollow  logs  or  hives  of  bark  (Lat.,  Rusea).  Hence  a  hive  of 
bees  was  called  a  '*  rusca  **  of  bees,  a  word  surviving  to  this  day 
as  a  name  for  a  straw  skep.  As  bees  now  came  to  be  looked  on 
as  property,  iht  law  leoogxused  the  right  to  a  wild  swarm  as  belong- 
ing to  the  person  on  whose  land  it  hzA  settled  for  three  consecutive 
nights.  If  he  failed  to  discover  it  within  that  time  the  finder  had  a 
right  to  id,f  and  if  that  sum  were  not  paid  he  might  claim  the 
swarm.  At  that  time  a  rusca  of  domesticated  bees  was  valued 
at24<2. 

Under  the  stimulus  of  a  demand  for  honey  and  wax  we  find 
great  lords,  about  the  middle  of  the  tenth  century,  having  heo  oeorU 
specic^y  detached  to  attend  on  the  bees,  and  the  slaves  gradually 
becoming  serfk  who  paid  their  feudal  lord  a  fixed  amount  of  the 
produce  of  tibeir  hives.  About  this  time  also  the  name  *'  rusca " 
often  gives  place  to  the  Anglo-Saxon  word  heo  cist  (bee  chest),  or 
the  Latin  word  alvea/ria^  which  marks  an  advance  from  mere  shells 
of  bark  to  more  regular  hives.  Domesday  Book  mentions  them 
repeatedly,  and  they  were  even  tithed  as  valuable  prop|erty. 

Comparatively  little  progress  was  made  in  bee-keeping  until  the 
close  of  the  last  century,  when  the  discoveries  of  Francis  Huber 
afforded  the  ground  for  a  great  advance.  Provious  to  this,  the 
natural  history  of  the  bees,  and  especially  of  the  queeo,  was  very 
imperfectly  understood.  Huber  was  the  nrst  to  announce  the  true 
nature  of  the  three  classes  of  bees  found  in  a  hive — the  queen, 
workers,  and  drones.  The  (German  Shirach  and  the  Scottish 
Bonner  discovered  the  method  of  causing  bees  to  rear  queens  at 
pleasure.  At  a  later  date  Dr.  Dzierzon  and  Baron  Berlepsch  esta- 
blished the  fact  of  the  parthenogenesis  of  queens— that  is,  of  the 
power  they  have  of  producing  male  progeny  whUe  stUl  in  a  virgin 
state.  They  also  proved  that  queens  mate  in  the  open  air,  and 
that  within  from  two  to  twenty  or  thirty  days  of  their  birth.  The 
impetus  thus  given  to  bee-keeping  was  followed,  as  has  already  been 
mentioned,  by  those  welcome  mechanical  aids,  the  bar-frame  hive, 
comb  foundation,  &c.,  which  have  brought  bee-keeping  to  the  posi- 
tion of  a  science.  This  sketch  would  be  imperfect  without  at  least 
a  mention  of  those  agencies  of  the  present  time  for  the  diffusion  of 
knowledge  in  bee  matters — ^vis.,  bee  journals  and  associations. 
These  aro  now  established  in  Oermany,  Italy,  France,  Switserland, 
America,  and  England.  In  England  nearly  every  county  has  its 
association,  and  Scotland  and  Ireland  have  several,  most  of  these 
being  affiliated  with  the  great  central  association  of  British  bee- 
keepers, whose  head-quarters  are  in  London.  Simultaneously  with 
the  establishment  of  associations  have  come  those  interesting  and 
instructive  exhibitions  of  honey  and  appliances,  now  the  order  of 
the  day,  by  a  visit  to  which  a  beginner  will  learn  more  in  an  hour 
than  he  could  formerly  have  done  by  reading  and  practice  for  a 
season.  As  a  result  of  this  revival  of  neglected  industry,  honey 
and  honeycomb  are  fast  becoming  articles  of  regular  commerce^  and 
no  difficulty  is  found  of  disposing  of  them  at  remunerative  prices.  It 
is  still  to  be  desired  that  the  remnants  of  the  ancient  and  cruel 
system  of  destroying  the  bees  to  get  their  honey  should  be  rooted 
out  of  many  places  whero  they  stul  provail.  The  better  way,  how- 
ever, makes  such  rapid  progress,  that  within  a  few  years  the  brim- 
stone pit  may  reasonably  be  expected  to  become  a  thin&:  of  the  past, 
and  the  more  cleanly  and  convenient  products  of  the  modem  system 
take  the  place  of  the  doubtful  mixtures  of  honey,  brood,  and  pollen, 
80  often  inseparaUe  under  old  methods  of  routinc-^-WiuJAx  Baitt^ 

Blairgowris. 

(To  be  contlntied.) 


BEES,  BEE  APPLIANCES,  AND  HONEY  AT 

THE  DAIRY  SHOW. 
JUDGES'  BBFORT. 

Thx  unfavourable  weather  that  prevailed  in  June  and  July,  the 
two  months  during  which  the  bee>keeper  usually  gathers  the  great 
bulk  of  his  harvest,  has  this  year  told  sadly  against  the  supply  of 
honey,  so  that  the  classes  for  sections  and  honey  in  jars  was  not  so 
well  filled  as  on  former  occasions.  The  quality,  howeveV,  was  good, 
and  the  interest  of  the  public  in  the  bee  department  generally  was 
remarkable,  large  numbers  visiting  this  part  of  the  Show  every  day, 
and  making  careful  inquiries  of  the  Assistant  Secretary,  who  was 
daUv  in  attendance. 

There  was  a  good  competition  for  the  best  bar-frame  hives  not  ex- 
ceeding 16t.  and  lOf.  6<l.  m  price.  The  first  prize  in  the  former  class 
was  awarded  to  the  Standard  Ileversible  Hive,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Blake 
of  Dallinghoe,  Suffolk,  and  is  certainly  cheap  at  the  price.  This  hive 
is  divided  into  two  compartments.  The  front  compartment  contains 
ten  frames  o!  the  standard  size,  which  are  reversible.  There  are  two 
moveable  sides  or  dummies.  The  partition  is  a  fixed  frame,  14  inch 
thick  in  the  centre,  on  which  is  suspended  a  bar-frame,  started  with 


' 


comb  foundation,  with  a  quarter  of  an  inch  clear  space  all  round,  the 
queen  and  drones  being  excluded  by  perforated  zinc  on  the  inner 
side.  The  back  compartment  contains  two  suspended  crates  of  sec- 
tions 4|  by  4^  inches,  which  are  interchangeable,  with  the  standard 
frames  in  the  front,  and  also  one  dummj  board.  The  outer  walls  of 
the  hire  are  double,  with  1  inch  dead  air  space  between.  The  hive 
stands  on  stout  legs,  is  filled  wit^  entrance  shades  and  carpet,  and 
there  is  a  spacious  roof  for  supering. 

Dr.  Benthall's  second-prise  hire  in  this  class  is  also  worthy  of 
notice.  It  is  intended  particularly  for  obtaining  section  honey  at  the 
sides  of,  and  in  the  same  direction,  as  the  brood  combs.  The  sections 
are  placed  in  summer  in  the  air  space  at  the  sides  of  the  hive,  and  are 
enclosed,  in  accordance  with  a  plan  well  known  in  America,  bv  sides 
moving  on  hinges.  The  inner  wall  of  the  hive  is  perforated,  the  per- 
forations being  fitted  with  zinc,  which  admits  the  worker  bees  only. 
A  shutter  is  placed  against  this  in  winter,  and  the  space  filled  with 
chaff.  The  floorboaM  and  ends  of  the  hive  are  lined  with  half-inch 
linoleum,  made  specially  for  the  purpose. 

In  the  class  for  the  best  hive  not  exceeding  lOt.  6d,  in  price  the 
silver  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Blake  for  his  British  Standard 
Cottagers'  Hive.  This  hive  has  a  single  wall,  made  of  1-inch  deal, 
and  contains  ten  frames  of  the  British  standard  size,  a  roof  with 
ample  room  for  supering,  a  crate  of  fourteen  1-lb.  sections  fitted 
vrith  entrance  slides,  two  division  boards  and  carpet,  together  with 
a  floorboard. 

The  first-prize  observatotr  hive,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Gibbons  of  Hun- 
gerford,  was  an  ordinary  Standard  bar-frame,  with  a  moveable  top 
I>rovided  with  slits,  in  which  any  frame  can  be  lifted  up  for  observa- 
tion. The  moveable  top  is  arranged  so  that  it  can  be  brought  just 
over  anv  frame. 

Mr.  iMeigbbour  exhibited  an  extensive  and  excellent  assortment  of 
bee  appliances. 

All  the  sections  and  honey  offered  for  sale  were  purchased  at  good 
prices,  and  it  is  evident  that  there  is  an  opening  for  a  largely  increased 
supply  of  honey  in  an  attractive  and  marketable  form. 

Edward  Babtruh, 
Gborob  Batnor, 
John  N.  HooKBBy 
HenrtBligq. 


Ants  and  Bbbs.— SirJohn  Lubbock  read  an  interesting  paper  on 
his  favourite  study,  the  Habits  of  Insects,  at  a  reoent  meeting  of  the 
Linnssan  Society.  He  mentioned  that  he  had  queen  ants  which  had 
lived  with  him  since  1874.  They  are  now,  therefore,  no  less  than 
eight  years  old,  and  they  had  eggs  last  summer  as  nsoaL  His  oldest 
workers  are  seven  years  old.  Alluding  to  the  industry  of  bees,  he 
gave  particulars  of  an  experiment  by  which  he  ascertained  that  the 
wasp  for  which  he  had  provided  honey  began  work  at  four  o'clock 
in  tne  morning,  and  went  on  without  any  rest  or  intermission  till  a 
quarter  to  eight  in  the  evening,  during  wmch  time  she  paid  Sir  John 
116  visits.  

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Kelway  A  Son,  Langport,  Somerset. — Catakfue  of  Gladioli, 
George  Cooling  A  Son,  Broad  Street,  Bath. — QcUalogue  of  Hotes, 

Fruit  Trees fandShrubt, 
William  Etherington,  Manor  House,  Swanscombe,  Kent — Litt  o; 

Chrysanthemums. 


CORRESPONDENTS. 


%*  AH  oorre«pondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  ^  The  Editor  *' 
or  to  ''Tne  Publisher.**  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  anv  of  onr  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  nnjnstifi&ble  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

The  Fmlt  Mantuil  (Cl^r1euB).^The  new  edition  of  the  "  Fruit  Manual " 
is  now  In  progieas,  and  Is  expected  to  be  published  next  spring.  It  will  be  very 
much  enlarged,  and  consequently  the  preparation  of  it  involves  a  great  amoimt 
of  labour. 

HeatiBi*  OTaeiihdiise  (J.  C.  C.y.—U  the  bonss  is  a  lean-to  two  rows  of 
4olnch  pipes— a  flow  and  return— along  the  front  and  acroas  one  end  will  be 
Buffldent.  If  it  Ib  a  span-roof  the  pipes  should  be  taken  all  round  the  house. 
Three-inch  pipes  would  exclude  frost,  but  the  larger  siis  wonU  enable  a  genial 
temperature  to  be  maintained  without  hard  firing. 


Cuoambers  (rA^ti).— We  do  not  think  it  would  be  of  any  use  your  applr- 
ing  to  the  grower  yon  name,  as  he  does  not  sell  seed  nor  is  be  likely  to  aid  in 
the  distribution  of  the  variety  he  has  selected.  Nor  is  that  variety  exelnaively 
adapted  to  the  system  of  cultore  alluded  to.  Any  prolific  variety  is  suitable— 
the  Cardiff  Castle,  for  Instanoe,  raised  by  Mr.  PetUgrew  in  the  gardens  of  the 
MarqaiB  of  Bute.  The  raiser  would,  no  doubt,  inform  you  to  whom  he  has 
supplied  seed  for  distribution. 

Epiphyllnms  (A.  If.).— The  plants  may  be  kept  moderately  dry  at  the 
roots,  but  not  to  cause  the  fleshy  stems  to  shrivel.  They  may  be  placed  in  heat 
at  any  time  now,  and  kept  moist  acoording  to  the  period  when  they  are  required 
to  flower.  They  are  very  beautiful  when  well  grown,  and  may  be  had  in  beauty 
from  the  present  time  to  Baster  Lf  a  cool  stove  is  provided  for  advancing  their 
growth  during"  the  winter.  A  temprrature  ranging  from  ^ft^'  to  00°  is  suitable 
for  them  throughout  the  winter. 

Gros  Colman  and  White  Lady  Downe's  Grapes  (/.  B.  fT.).— The 
former  is  a  strong-growing  and  prodnctiTe  Grape,  with  good-sited  bunches  and 
very  larRe  berries  of  good  quality  if  grown  in  a  warm  house.  If  yon  can  afford 
lateral  space  of  •  feet  for  the  Vine  you  may  include  It  in  your  collection.  The 
white  Lady  Downe's  i»  too  uncertain  for  being  inoludod  in  a  small  collection. 
Try  a  Vine  of  Alnwick  Beedling,  and  if  you  can  set  the  fruit  (which  yon  will 
probably  succeed  in  doing)  it  will  give  you  satisfaction.  We  will  pnblioh  your 
note  relative  to  the  destruction  of  ants,  in  case  any  of  our  readers  who  may  have 
been  snooessful  In  extirpating  them  will  state  their  methods  for  the  benefit  of 
you  and  others  who  ars  annoyed  by  these  tionblesome  insects. 

Nitrate  of  Soda  (8.  Henry),— Am  you  ask  how  much  nitrate  of  soda  yon 
should  nse  per  acre  we  presume  yon  require  it  tat  farm  crops.  Farmef*  find 
about  3  cwt.  per  acre  a  suffldent  application  to  Wheat  and  cereal  crops.  The 
best  time  for  applying  it  Is  in  the  spring.  If  used  too  liberally,  and  to  crops 
already  fall  and  in  good  soil,  It  is  apt  to  induce  a  too  luxuriant  growth  of  straw. 
If  applied  to  vegetable  crops  in  gaitlens  about  S  oo.  per  square  yard  is  sufficient, 
and  may  be  applied  about  once  or  twice  during  the  early  season  of  growth.  For 
using  as  liquid  manure  from  a  quarter  to  half  an  ounce  to  a  gallon  of  water  is 
ample,  but  should  not  be  used  until  the  pots  ate  filled  with  roots  and  the  plants 
require  more  support  than  the  soil  affords  them,  nor  should  it  be  applied  to 
garden  or  farm  crops  of  any  kind  at  this  ssason  of  the  year. 


Carbolic  Aoid  «.  Weeds  (M«m)^lCr.  Luckhursti  who  has  had  much 
experience  in  destroying  weeds  in  the  manner  suggested,  has  stated  In  oar 
columns  that  half  a  pint  of  the  add  diluted  with  a  gallon  of  water  destroys 
strong  weeds  of  two  or  three  years'  growth,  and  a  third  less  add  to  the  same 
quantity  of  water  is  sufllciently  powerful  for  small  weeds.    The  water  is  first 

5 laced  in  a  garden  can  with  a  fine  rose,  the  acid  measured  and  poured  into  tt. 
fo  stirring  or  further  mixing  Is  requisite,  but  it  is  immediately  poured  over  the 
weeds  through  the  rose,  care  being  taken  to  make  the  entire  snrfaoe  of  the  path 
wet  in  order  to  destroy  the  weeds.  A  gallon  of  water  with  the  add  will  do 
9  square  yards  of  path.  This  will  enable  anyone  to  make  a  clear  computation  of 
the  quantity  of  add  required  to  do  a  given  area.  Care  must  be  taken  not  to  let 
the  add  touch  the  handa.  clothes,  or  boots.  Ton  had  better  not  use  the  add 
for  destroying  weeds  on  land  that  has  to  be  afterwards  cropped,  as  snlBdent  to 
kill  the  weeds  would  also  prevent  the  growth  of  the  crops  you  might  detdra  to 
cultivate. 

Orerlllea  robnsta  (/tf«m).— You  have  done  right  in  cutting  the  plants 
down  in  preference  to  simply  removing  the  leaves ;  but  we  have  a  doubt  if  dther 
process  was  neocasair.  It  ia  not  at  all  unusual  for  the  tops  of  the  plants  to 
appear  as  if  •*  almost  uosted,"  and  we  do  not  think  there  has  been  froat  in  your 
district  severe  enough  to  injure  these  plants  under  glass  this  autumn.  They  are 
quite  safe  where  the  temperature  is  not  bdow  40",  but  4S°  is  preferable  for 
kssping  the  plants  healthy. 

OelliBi  Apple  (iH»jpspo<nMf)-— Although  you  have  been  as  you  say  "de- 
odved  "  with  this  Apple,  it  is  nevertheless  a  very  useftil  variety.  There  are  very 
few  Apples  that  succeed  alike  well  in  all  soils  and  localities.  In  one  garden  we 
have  failed  entirely  in  attempts  to  grow  tiie  Hawthomden,  in  another  it  was  in 
efcry  way  satisfactory.  We  know  a  very  laxge  garden  where  Cellini  refuses  to 
grow ;  but  on  that  aooonnt  we  should  not  be  justified  in  condemning  it,  seeing 
that  we  are  aoquainted  with  a  hundred  other  gardens  where  it  flourishes 
admirably  and  bears  heavy  crops  of  handsome  fruit. 

Veronica  aallolfolla  alba  (Z>.  £^  Bra4ford).—Altho\jgh  this  plant  has 
occasionally  survived  the  winter  in  favourable  positions,  It  cannot  be  rocrarded 
as  hardy,  and  you  had  better  take  op  such  of  jour  plants  as  you  wish  to  prsKTve^ 
pot  them,  and  winter  in  a  frost-proof  pit  or  greenhouse.  Small  bushy  plants 
established  in  pots  are  valuable  for  decorative  purpose  in  the  autumn  and  early 
winter  months,  their  slender  sprays  being  very  elegant  both  on  the  plants  and 
cut  and  arranged  in  vases. 

Climbers  for  a  Conservatory  (iSti^).— You  do  not  state  how  many 
kinds  or  how  many  plants  are  required,  nor  whether  you  have  a  large  or  a  small 
house,  the  space  at  oommand  being  of  mnoh  importance  in  making  a  selection, 
as  some  very  strong-growing  kinds,  though  useful  in  a  large  house,  would  be 
quite  unsuitable  for  a  small  one.  We  can,  thenrefore,  only  give  you  an  approxi- 
mate reply,  and  your  ohdoe  must  be  regulated  by  the  dimensions  of  the  house 
and  the  number  of  plants  required,  ^le  following  are  six  strong-growing 
sorts :— Tacsonia  Yan-Yobcemi,  BougainviUea  glabra,  Pasalflora  reoeinoea  cicrolea, 
Lonloera  sempervlrens,  Cobeea  scandens,  and  Bignonia  spedosa.  The  following 
are  good  climbers  of  moderate  growth,  the  six  fhnt  being  the  dwsrfest  or  slowest 
growing :— Lapagerlas  rosea  and  alba,  Hardenbergla  monophylla,  Swainsonla 
Osbomi,  Rhodochlton  volubile,  Solanum  jseminoides,  MandeviUa  suavcolens. 
Plumbago  capensis,  Rhynchospermum  jasminoldes,  Jasminum  grandlfiorum, 
Kennedya  Ifarryattss,  Uabrothamnos  elcgans,  Cestmm  anrantiacum,  Teooma 
capensis,  with  Urn  following  added  if  the  above  are  not  suflldent :— Bomaria 
Carderi,  Sollya  heterophylla,  Hlbbertia  dentate.  Clematis  indivlsa  lobata,  Ber- 
beridopsis  corallina,  and  Akebia  quinata.  For  growing  in  pots  CouvoItoIus 
mauritanicus,  Tropnolum  asureum  and  Jarrattii,  Othonna  crassifolla,  Fragaria 
indica,  Pratia  littcralls,  Saxifraga  sacmentosa*  with  the  Clematis  and  Uibbertla 
named  above,  would  be  suitable. 

ir  Cinerarias  (O.  W.  L.)^lt  is  not  nsosssaiy  to  stop  the  central  growths  of 
Cinerarias,  provided  the  plants  are  grown  in  a  cod  temperature,  the  root- 
action  active  and  the  growth  of  the  plants  tne,  as  under  these  conditions  the 
plants  branch  naturally  and  form  fine  heads.  The  many  thousands  that  are 
grown  so  well  for  Oovent  Garden  Market  ars  nevor  stopped ;  but  oocasionaUy 
when  the  plants  are  drawn  nndnly  in  a  young  state,  or  where  dwarf  flat 
specimens  are  needed  for  any  particular  purpose^  the  central  growth  is  pinched 
out.  This,  however,  is  exceptional,  the  rule  bdng  as  we  have  stated.  The  non- 
flowering  of  your  plants  was  due  to  defective  root-action,  but  whether  caused 
5f  exoessivs  wet,  drought,  or  poverty  of  soil  ws  have  no  data  for  determining, 
owl  dung  makes  vscy  stimulating  liquid  mannrs.    Kix  a  peck  with  40  gallons 


so*«ib«M*M.i     JOVRNAL  OF  BORTICULTURB  AND  COTTAQE  GARDENER. 


The  Fnrple-lHved  Blroh  U  JTBr-Kr^FiKm).— Ton  u«  rtaht.     It  m 

-J  i_  1 r J  ...« dMHlbBd  bj  M.Bd.Andrt  in  £•/«■»- 

ISTI.-  wilU*  M.  Andrf,  -wbilit  going 


1  Jn  AmerlCK, 

(TBKni  SprMwfc.    "I , ,    , ^ 

thnogh  UiF  bDTUenltnnl  uUbltlOD  it  Orleani  u  dcb  of 


Id  k  Iwrfmme  bin  pnrloiu];  procured.  If  taSiing  to 
I  ni>7  alum  be  obttlaed  of  cottagon  on  tbs  der  ol 
M«)r  wd  Jims,  ud  tbeee  m^  1»  pliotd  Id  out  Un 


If  bortienltni»l 
JirlT  pluiU 


GOTBHT  aASDBH  KAHSBT.— NotBMBn  BtB. 

,„  Ova  Appis  mukat  to  now  ouuidsnblr  dapnnad  owing  to  Amtrkait  impor- 

.  [mportanea  of  ths  nmrkidila  plant,  irtilch  tltloiu  nubinR  at,  nwiioc  eorts  alona  maintaining  quotabloni.     Bn^hb 

was.  mhoutdoutiCttiecbieloblact  of  Interut  Id  the  eihCMUoD.    ItwHaraiT  Plueaania  danuid,  and  Eenb  Colia  Nlling  Cteelr  at  prerlinu  rate*.    Onvaln 

beantlfnl  vuipt;  of  ilie  common  whit«  Bircb  (Betola  alba),  but  tbe  leaTci  nan  eiceta  at  demand. 

«anpLeial7  pur^a  oi  pDipl»-bl*ok,  like  thoee  iiiecinau  at  the  BeaDh  eo  otteo  rsriT. 

aean  in  miT  parka.    Hen  vaa  taulaad  a  mal  dlHWrerr,  and  a  fnildeo  iBedal  ma  a 

withone  aocudawaidad  to  IC    Itwaa  obtalDed  l^obanoa  bj  an  old  liand  ol       ApplM liIeTa  1 

the  Bimof  TnnKin  Brothen,  named  Dnbcda,  from  a  aowing  ol  tbe  oirUnary       AniDoia do*.   0 

B^h.    HeTorywrniobaema  thennacciiitomedamiear«iooorttBpl.Dt,»i»d       SgS^;: J*.^SIf  J 

aft«bannfrndaedlthetookgraKathetBfron..«idJfiSdtliemoojobngri»oka  SS^EJ'm^i-    VS^l   o 

of  tbatommonTariatr.andaftorwMdaeataWUhed  tbemlnpota.   It  Abea  '>™^<^^'^-    \'}S,l  \ 

great  aomidtloD  for  our  parka, and  mu  be  moat  adTantacBnuljaaodated  with  rin          '**'■■-     'J'^I?  l 

the  Pmi^  BeeoliH,  the  iiablb  of  wMcS  la  quite  afflnmt.    It  aoDoeada  In  the       Flffierti '"■.  lb.  D 

pooiBBt  eoila,  at  the  same  time  preaoTTinB  all  the  at«n«h  and  mral  baantT  of  "-"■■                       """"    " 
tha  original  type.'                                  — =                   ~n 

■     BugbiB  HaU  (S.  £Kr(«).^^ftarBDmatoDnb1a  we  think  wahaTCliami] 

what  ;oD  ngnfn.    Thia  method  ot  oatobliu  lata  waa  dawrlbed  bj  Mr.  Oram 

u  toDowa:— The  trap  conilata  of  a  booked  atlok  CllB.l),a  [deca  of  attajght 

■tick  abont  Uncliw  lone,  with  One  end  (dUnl-polnteir  and  a  alit  in  the  other  .„_„.      - 

end,  and  a  bender,  or  rod, abontf  feet  long. not  too  aUiL    A  plea  ot  iteing  la  SKirffirti™""" 

tied  to  onanndot  the  bender,  and  •  iriece  of  flne  wire  with  a  nooaa  la  atlaSad  bSm.BWI          "' 

to  tha  atrtDd  and  made  fast  to  tbe  ohlatl.polnted  atlok  ahont  an  Inch  from  the       Broocoll 

illt  end.    To  Ht  the  tnp  tfaa  booked  atick  fa  dilTsn  flmjr  iDto  tbegrDiiDd  Brniaela  Sproatt. 

abDot  9  Incbe*  from  tbe  rata'  run  or  hoK  and  the  bandar  la  driven  Into  the       <JabNi«e 

nonndahontSfeetfromitonthaaamaaldeolihanmorhola.    The  bender  "         " ' 

then  dmWD  down  to  the  booked  aUik,  and  tbe  cblael-pDlntad  etiek  li  pat  and 
tha  hook  and  Hied  In  tha  notch,  aathown  In  ilg.S.    ThewiieamuBlapBtinU 


A\ 


<^         I 

FIC.J.  "  — 


'tOiti'.'.'.'.''.'.'.".'.'.    bonah 


POULTRY  AHD   PIGEON   OHRONICU. 


\%  and  adjnated  In  tha  n 


it  a.  Jl..  Bai 


Tig.aBbowa  tha  trap  whan  aet.    Wbaithc 
it  the  book  and  la  Iminedlatelj  aaapended  In 

ipendedlikewlM.    Tbtn ia'no fMr^otc?- 


baihl  J  one  of  toe  maoj  uxu  Taneiiea  wnicb  na 
in  Kortta  Linoolnahin  and  Booth  Yorkahlre. 

ManiMOf  FlamU  (0.  D^l.OaMnnn  am 
t,  rbraalta  Alkekengl.     (0.   W.  AO.— The  w 

aaihnDia;thalcatwedono(teo(«niMandca 

Sowera  aa  welL  ( W.J.I,— I.  iSschjuanthoa  longiBotna  j  1,  Selaglnalla  WildeDC 
■iDoTToptarbliiillnBta;  4^  PlatTloma oordita.    The  Feme  hare  been  eitm 

weU  mown,  the  f " ~         

Brltlah  t>nia  la  I 
print,  and 


.  healthi.     ■___ 

poet  tno  ti,  9d.  Tbe  "  vefictab^  Kingdom  ~  la  out  of 
piled ;  yon  might  parliape  obtain  a  copj  auond-liaDd. 
n  efaoold  be  irnt  to  tha  pnbllid»r.  ( W.  S.  A,).— You 
ItoloaeljteaembleethaCdeialbed  on  page  UT  of  thli 


B«e-ke«pInK  iOdiaiay- 


ilabrno 


able;  m 


ad TBDced  hee-lreepen  prefer  blToa  on  aeparat«  atandflt  aa  being  more  eaay  of  manlpfu 
latioo  and  affording  other  adnntagaa  orer  honaea.  S,  W«  aonsider  tba  sMsmn 
tbe  beet  Ume  to  purchase,  aa  tba  oottagera  will  tlien  Mil  tbair  htrea  at  aboul 
tbalt  honaT  Tatne,  in  prehrence  to  IwiAds  Uta  beea.  At  ^ng  Vmj  objeot  to 
part  with  then,  baring  gBueraHj  rcaerred  two  or  thie*  oolonlea  onh  to  Id»  up 
tb^atock.  Aatrongcolonyin  Haieb  la  worth  at  IcaitMi.ln  aattKwaW- 
nbhiTaannowSBppUed  b7tlie  oliiaf  blTO^ukaa  at  lodcaa  an 
iTlea  jm  to  punhaie  at  leaat  one  aa  a  patton,  in  pnfanoo*  to 
._.,_De;aniaeU.    Tb« pilB hlTea  at  Booth  Kenajngtoi  and  the  Dalrr 

_ai]nfactnred  In  Ueaira.  Dinea  of  Maldou,  ^aai,  and  Mr.  Blake  ol 

DalUngboo,  Boftotk,  with  roof,  atand,  and  crate  of  aeotloDa  tor  nnplna  hoiHT. 
oomb,  well  mad*  tna  aonnd  material,  an  MagaaiqiUad  la  l*i|a  iramlMtaU 


NEGLECTED  PASTURES  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 
(^OmtiMiei  from  page  ill.) 

Heolbctsd  gran  land  may  also  be  improved  and  renovated 
under  one  opeifttion — that  of  paring  and  bnmuig  the  old  tnrf, 
which  will  clear  away  many  weeds  and  objectioiiabla  gnroon, 
mahes,  and  hoMOC  tnfti.  After  thia  is  completed  the  land  will  be 
free  to  receive  new  seeds  witbont  any  cnltivation  at  labooi  at  all 
except  that  of  sowing  ttaeseedi.  As  fast  as  the  seeds  are  sown  the 
ashes  should  be  oarted  from  the  Iteaps  and  spread  from  the  carts, 
to  that  the  seeds  may  be  covered  abont  Z  inches  deep,  which  will 
insnie  germination  directly  if  sufficient  molstnie  is  contaiited  in 
the  soil,  for  it  sbonld  be  tmdeittood  that  tbe  work  of  paring,  faun- 
log,  seeding,  and  spreading  the  osbes  sfaonld  be  done  daruig  the 
three  months  of  Uarcb,  April,  and  May.  It  is  conddeied  that  the 
paring  and  tuning,  utjlisiDgUie  ashes,  ^.,  cost  some  £3or  £1  per 
acre,  according  to  the  soil  and  the  weather  during  the  work 
reqntted.  Tet  our  experience  in  this  matter  enables  ns  to  estimate 
the  ashes  to  be  of  far  more  value  as  mannre  than  the  cost  of  paring 
and  bnming,  ineapectaTS  of  the  advantages  to  be  derived  from  the 
method  punued  of  seeding  and  the  certainty  of  its  growth, 
Berides,  we  have  known  vaiiona  Instances  in  which  the  roots  of 
some  of  the  most  permanent  grasses  from  the  old  torf  will  shoot 
np  again,  and  greatly  assist  in  the  formation  of  tbe  new  tnif  in 
oonjonctlon  with  the  newly  sown  seeds,  more  particulariy  as  tbe 
heavy  dressing  of  ashes  Is  one  of  the  most  valuable  dressings,  aa 
proved  by  tbe  chemical  contents  that  can  be  nsed  for  raising 
anew  tnrf, 

Tbe  seeds  which  we  advise  being  sown  are  exolnsively  of  per- 
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manent  grasBes,  and  sach  as  may  be  sown  with  the  fall  pTomise  of 
snccesa  in  Uie  fonnation  of  a  jQrst-class  permanent  pasture  upon 
any  toil  gaitable  in  other  respects  for  the  production  of  a  tarf,  and 
are  as  follows  : — Cocksfoot  (Dactylis  glomerata),  Meadow  Fescue 
(Festuca  pratensis)  and  its  ally  Tall  Fescue  (Festucaelatior),  Oats- 
tail  or  Timothy  (Phleum  pratense),  and  Meadow  Foxtail  (Alope- 
curus  pratensis).  These  fire  grasses  should  form  the  bulk  of  all 
pastures  on  nearly  every  soil  as  furnishing  food  for  sheep  or  cattle. 
Ilie  GloTers  to  be  used  in  smaller  quantities  or  proportions  than 
the  grasses  are  permanent  Red  Glover,  Alsike  or  Yellow  Suckling, 
and  permanent  White  or  Dutch  Glover.  We  must  not,  however, 
forget  that  upon  all  dry  soils  intended  for  sheep  walk  or  park 
lands  seeds  of  Milfoil  or  Yarrow  (Achillea  millefolium)  ought 
never  to  be  omitted.  The  above-named  are  really  all  the  plants 
required  for  a  permanent  pasture  of  the  highest  feeding  value  and 
quality  on  first-rate  or  medium  soils  in  nearly  all  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  On  inferior  soils,  however,  these  grasses  may  not  all  of 
them  be  suitable,  and  a  selection  must  be  made.  Thus  on  most 
strong  cold  soils  Foxtail  rough  meadow  grass  may  be  used,  and 
some  of  tiie  finer  grasses  should  be  omitted  and  a  smaller  quantify 
of  Meadow  Fescue  and  Tall  Fescue  used,  while  a  greater  propor- 
tion of  Oocksfoot  should  be  substituted.  Before  saying  more  we 
must  state  that  it  is  a  common  thing,  as  recommended  by  the  seeds- 
men, to  use  a  certain  portion  of  the  seeds  of  perennial,  biennial, 
and  annual  grasses.  The  two  latter,  however,  if  not  all  three  of 
them,  ought  in  our  opinion  under  ordinary  circumstances  to  be 
carefully  excluded  wnen  a  permanent  pasture  is  desired,  for 
reasons  which  we  have  previously  stated. 

With  reference  to  quantities  of  seed,  we  recommend  per  acre  is 
as  follows : — Oocksfoot,  8  lbs. ;  Meadow  Fescue,  Tail  Fescue, 
Timothy,  and  Meadow  Foxtail,  of  each  6  Ihs. ;  Red  Glover,  8  lbs. ; 
Ydlow  Suckling,  8  lbs. ;  White  Dutch,  6  lbs.  Upon  dry  land  for 
park  purposes  and  sheep  walk  we  would  leave  out  the  Red  Glover 
and  substitute  3  lbs.  of  Yarrow.  The  total  will  be  40  lbs.  per  acre, 
and  }3j  no  means  an  excessive  or  expensive  seeding  in  any  season, 
because  none  of  the  sorts  recommended  will  die  away  if  properly 
cared  for  and  manured  every  year.  There  is,  however,  one  point 
to  be  considered — ^that  in  Uie  absence  of  chalk  on  good  loams, 
marl  on  light  and  gravel  soils,  lime  on  very  strong  soils,  and  sand 
or  gravel  on  peaty  soils,  none  of  our  best  grasses  however  manured 
can  be  made  permanent  and  really  productive,  for  when  these 
items  are  absent  the  real  and  true  bases  of  valuable  pasture  are 
wanting. 

We  must  now  make  some  reference  to  the  various  modes  of 
manuring,  as  well  as  the  substances  at  our  command  and  their 
mode  of  application — whether  by  the  means  of  direct  manuring 
or  by  the  consumption  of  cake,  &c.,  by  sheep  and  cattle.  It  is 
well  known  that  in  the  majority  of  gracing  farms  in  (%ei^re  the 
direct  application  of  bones  and  bone  ashes  have  been  most  sucoes- 
f  ul ;  but  upon  inquiry  as  to  the  nature  of  the  soils,  it  is  ascertained 
that  these  day  soil  pastures  contain  upon  analysis  a  large  amount 
of  potash— one  of  the  chief  ingredients  required  in  the  successful 
formation  of  permanent  pasture,  but  a  more  or  less  absence  of 
lime.  At  the  same  time  there  appears  to  have  been  in  other 
districts  a  constant  inquiry  why  bones  should  not  have  the  same 
effect  on  pasture  land  of  a  similar  nature,  as  well  as  in  Gheshire. 
The  correct  answer  to  this  is,  that  wherever  there  is  present  in  the 
soil  a  large  or  suffloient  amount  of  carbcmate  of  lime,  in  whatever 
form  or  miztore  with  soils  it  may  be  found,  bone  earth  is  of  but 
little  use,  that  also  on  clay  soils  potash  may  be  wanting.  Upon 
ascertaining  this  by  analysis,  farmyard  manure,  as  well  as  the 
German  kainit  containing  potash,  should  be  applied  in  connection 
with  bone  manures  where  graiing  of  cattle  and  sheep  has  been 
constantly  carried  out ;  for  this  removes,  but  especially  by  dairy 
oows,  a  large  amount  annually  of  carbonate  of  lime  and  bone 
earth.  It  is  from  this  circumstance  that  the  fattening  of  cattle  or 
gracing  by  dairy  stock  eating  cotton  or  linseed  cake  is  advised, 
not  only  for  the  sake  of  fattening  the  animals,  but  that  the  pas- 
tures should  benefit  by  the  manuiial  residue  of  the  fattening  sub- 
stances, all  of  which  being  stated  in  the  tables  presented  as  esti- 
mated by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes  and  printed  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal 
Agricultural  Society  of  England. 

(To  be  eoatinued.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME   FARM. 

Horn  Lodoflir.— Much  of  the  hone  labour  on  the  home  farm  has 
been  seriously  delayed  or  stopped  entirely  upon  the  land  intended 
for  Wheat.  Eallow-plonghing  for  the  land  to  lie  the  winter,  however, 
has  been  possible  on  the  driest  and  chalk-hill  soils,  as  well  as  the 
gravel  and  sandy  lands,  but  upon  strong  soils  and  flat-lving  tenacious 
clays  no  advantage  has  been  obtained  by  ploughing  them,  although 
they  may  be  required  to  remain  nntoached  during  the  winter  months. 
The  home  fanner  should  remember  that  there  is  much  to  be  done 
'  rather  than  allow  the  horses  to  remain  idle  when  work  cannot  be 


done  upon  the  land;  It  is  important  that  all  parts  of  the  farm  pre- 
mises, mcludinff  the  rickyards  and  various  comers  of  the  premises, 
will  be  sure  to  bear  grass  and  weeds  of  various  kinds ;  and  in  order  to 
keep  up  a  cleanly  and  neat  appearance,  so  much  valued  by  many 
gentlemen  who  have  farms  in  their  occupation,  the  horses  and  carta 
should  be  employed  in  carting  away  all  these  r^Euse  matters,  whidb 
may  have  been  shovelled  together  by  labourers  employed  for  the 
purpose.  The  benefit  to  be  derived  from  this  work  at  odd  times  not 
only  consists  of  keeping  the  premises  in  decent  appearance,  but  that 
the  materials  of  various  kinds  in  earthy  and  ve^table  substances 
which  may  be  heaped  will  be  decaying  and  forming  a  useful  basis 
for  manv  purpose,  but  especially  for  the  use  in  connection  with 
dung  and  chalk  for  making  composts  suitable  for  improving  pastures. 
It  is  to  be  noted  that  anv  roadside  earth,  or  that  which  can  be 
obtained  from  banks  and  borders  in  the  fields,  should  be  carted 
together  at  odd  times  and  formed  into  a  conical  heap,  so  that 
it  may  be  covered  or  rough-thatched  with  hedge-trimmmg,  sedge, 
and  similar  materials,  in  order  that  it  may  be  kept  dry  for  Uie 
purpose  of  making  bottoms  or  floors  for  removal  in  all  the  pig  pens, 
cattle  pens,  and  boxes,  including  the  stalls  for  dairy  cows  as  weU  as 
for  the  cart-horse  stables.  This  earth  after  being  m  heap  for  nine 
or  ten  months  will  prove  mellow  and  may  be  Packed  down,  taking  a 
portion  of  the  heap  as  may  be  required.  We  make  these  heaps 
about  12  feet  wide  'at  the  bottom  and  draw  upon  them  to  tip  the 
materials,  except  ^e  portion  at  the  top,  which  will  be  cast  into  form 
for  the  purpose  of.  keeping  the  main  portion  of  the  eaith  heap  dry 
and  fit  for  use  when  required,  thus  giving  it  an  absolute  power  suit- 
able for  the  above-named  purposes.  Large  quantities  of  earth  may 
thus  be  obtained,  and  the  neap  when  extended  lengthways  mar  m 
reduced  as  required  without  at  all  disturbing  any  portion  of  the  heap 
which  mav  have  been  recently  put  together.  We  have  for  many 
years  used  earthy  compounds  for  the  purposes  named,  as  much  as 
from  160  to  200  cartloads  in  a  year,  acooraing  to  the  extent  of  the 
farm.  This  practice  not  only  serves  to  fill  up  the  odd  time  for  horsea 
which  would  be  otherwise  idle,  but  it  also  furnishes  an  enormous 
amount  of  manure,  much  of  which  would  often  be  lost  altogether ; 
at  the  same  time  it  tends  greatly  to  the  health  and  deaoly  appear- 
ance of  all  the  cattle  when  properly  carried  out,  and  which  has  oeen 
described  by  us  at  different  times  during  the  past  five  years  in  this 
Journal  under  separate  headings,  where  ttie  management  of  cattle 
in  all  its  detail  has  been  minutely  described  as  carried  out  in  our  own 
practioe. 

Hwnd  Lab<mr, — ^The  late  flooding  rains  wUl  have  made  it  quite 
necessarr  for  the  water  meadows  to  have  been  carefully  attended  to 
by  the  orowners  and  labourers  employed.  The  cuttmg  of  under- 
wood in  the  coppices  and  in  the  hedgerows,  as  well  as  the  cutting  of 
Ash  and  Elm  timber,  will  have  been  going  on.  Planting  young  trees 
also  should  now  be  done,  for  the  purpose  of  growtii  of  Laroi  and 
Ghestnut  trees  for  hop-poles  in  the  future. 

lAve  Stock, — ^The  shepherd  will  have  now  the  double  care  of 
attending  the  sheep,  whether  of  ewes,  hoggets,  or  wethers,  and 
endeavour  to  keep  them  healthy  by  feeding  on  the  driest  land,  also 
to  avoid  the  dirt  on  some  soils.  All  the  foc^,  whether  of  roots,  cake, 
or  hay,  should  be  given  in  troughs,  to  avoid  waste,  and  by  carefully 
feedinf^  and  filling  Uie  troughs  with  as  much,  and  no  more,  fbod  than 
the  animals  will  eat  before  leaving  the  troughs  great  economy  and 
avoidance  of  waste  will  be  the  benefidal  result.  In  letters  published 
lately  in  the  Timei  newspaper,  the  question  of  *'  ensilage  "  has  been 
brought  to  the  farmers'  notioe.  This  is  neither  more  or  less  than  a 
plan  for  preserving  green  fodder,  such  as  Vetches,  Trifolium,  grass, 
and  -Glovers  in  "suo,^  which  is  a  pit  or  tank  formed  for  the  purpose 
of  receiving  these  ^green  substances  to  be  preserved  for  the  feeing  of 
cattle  in  the  winter  and  spnng  months.  This  is  not  altogether  a  new 
practice,  but  it  is  fast  coming  to  the  front,  and  the  home  farmers  may 
live  and  learn,  for  many  have  yet  to  be  taught  the  best  way  of  saving 
grass  and  other  ^reen  crops.  We  have  not  tried  it,  but  there  is 
much  to  be  said,  and  has  lately  been  said,  of  the  plan,  and  that  is 
worth  a  trial  at  u^y  rate  at  the  time  of  year,  say  the  month  of  May 
and  other  summer  months.  It  is  reoommeaded  to  cut  your  green 
fodder  and  bring  it  home  immediately,  cut  it  at  onoe  into  tne  smallest 

Sieces  you  can,  and  cast  it  into  a  pit,  or  silo  as  it  is  called ;  press  it 
own  closely  so  as  to  keep  out  the  air,  and  oover  it  quite  securely 
with  earth  or  other  heavy  substances,  and  in  a  few  months  we  are 
told  that  you  will  'be  able  to  cut  it  like  cheese,  and  that  your  cattle 
will  like  it  and  thrive  upon  it.  We  are  informed  that  tius  has  been 
a  practioe  on  a  farm  in  Franoe  a  short  distance  from  Paris  by  Yioomte 
Arthur  de  Ohezeliss,  who  puts  into  one  pit  the  produce  of  170  acres, 
and  outs  it  out  for'  his  cattle  when  wanted.  They  are  said  to  enjoy 
it,  and^  accordiog  to  their  respective  destinations,  fatten  or  give  milk 
upon  it  admirably.  We  hope  to  refer  to  tiie  subject  again  more 
fully  and  in  detail 


SPOILING  THE  DORKING.— No.  2. 

I  WAS  certainly  taken  by  surprise  on  finding  that  the  Poultry 
Glnb  are  about  to  publish  the  points  of  ezcellenoe  in  poultry ;  still 
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for  all  that  I  do  not  see  any  reason  why  I  shoald  not  finish  my 
Dorking  notes,  as  I  am  totally  ignorant  of  any  decision  they  may 
haTe  arrived  at  with  regard  to  this  ancient  breed,  and  therefore 
what  I  say  cannot  in  any  way  be  considered  as  written  with  any 
antagonistic  feeling  as  regards  the  Poultry  Club.  Nor  do  I  mean 
to  be  personal  to  anyone,  and  therefore  I  refrain  from  mentioning 
any  names.  I  wish  it  clearly  to  be  onderstood  that  I  write  only 
in  the  interest  of  the  Dorking  fowl. 

In  my  last  I  confined  my  remarks  to  the  Dark  Dorking  ;  bat 
now  I  wish  to  point  oat  that  the  White  Dorking  has  been  tampered 
with  almost,  if  not  qaite,  to  the  same  extent  as  the  old  coloured 
variety.^  It  is  quite  apparent,  and  has  been  for  some  time,  that 
the  White  Cochin  has  been  used  to  get  size,  as  may  be  observed 
to  the  most  uninitiated  eye  ;  the  looseness  of  feathering,  the 
cushion  on  the  back  and  general  carriage,  also  the  red  earlobe, 
has  appeared,  whereas  there  never  was  snch  a  thing  in  true  White 
Dorkings ;  also  I  have  seen  slightly  tinted  legs,  and  at  the  last 
Tonbridge  Wells  Show  one  hen  was  shown  wiUi  a  decidedly  blue 
tendency  on  the  shank  bones.  As  an  excellent  Dorking  fancier 
remarked  to  me,  looking  at  the  bird,  "  Where  will  it  all  end  t  Is 
the  prixe  for  a  Dorking  or  a  crossbred  ? "  I  could  bat  refer  him 
to  the  schedule.  The  prize  was  for  a  "  White  Dorking."  Was  the 
bird  before  us  one  7  Certainly  it  was  not  like  the  White  Dorkiog 
I  and  many  others  kept  years  ago,  neither  in  compactness,  small- 
ness  of  bone,  colour  of  earlobe,  colour  of  legs,  nor  carriage. 

To  me  it  seems  a  little  odd  that  the  Dorking  should  be  so 
entirely  altered,  and  to  my  mind  for  the  worse ;  and  yet  those 
who  have  helped  to  spoil  it  have  maintained  all  through  the  fifth 
toe,  which  so  many  writers  have  stated  was  so  difficult  to  keep 
true,  though  I  never  had  any  difficulty,  the  true  breed  never 
throwing  four-toed,  birds.  I  say  it  does  seem  a  little  odd  that 
the  fifth  toe  has  been  kept,  as  it  has  been  so  much  abused  also, 
even  to  the  nonsensical  statement  that  it  was  the  cause  of  the 
bumble  foot  For  my  part  I  have  always  found  the  fifth  toe 
one  of  the  least  difficult  points  to  maintain,  and  it  is  entirely 
owing  to  the  aptitude  to  breed  a  fifth  toe  that  the  various  crosses 
have  been  made,  and  a  mongrel  fostered  on  the  fancier  of  to-day, 
many  of  whom  cannot  remember  the  fair-fieshed  small-boned 
fowl  of  forty  years  ago,  but  take  for  granted  the  coarse  fiesb  and 
large  bones  of  the  now  show  Dorking  as  being  the  genuine. 

Broadly  it  may  be  stated  that  lUl  the  Buropean  varieties  of 
fowl  have  white  earlobe*,  and  all  the  Asiatic  red  earloba,  and  if 
the  former  have  red  earlobes  it  is  conclusive  to  my  mind  that 
there  is  a  cross. 

Now  take  the  Black  Hamburgh  with  its  white  earlobes,  cross 
it  with  an  Asiatic,  and  so  breed  back  to  get  size.  I  wonder  whether 
the  judges  would  alter  the  standard  to  suit  the  cross,  and  say 
henceforth  the  Black  Hamburgh  shall  have  a  red  earlobe.  I  feel 
sure  they  would  not,  and  yet  that  is  what  they  want  to  do  with 
the  truly  unfortunate  Dorking.  Poultry  shows  must  be  very 
useful  institations,  and  the  judges  wise  when  they  unite  for  the 
purpose  of  laying  down  a  fresh  standard  of  excellence,  because 
the  original  breed  has  become  so  muddled  by  crossing  and  cross- 
ing that  many  if  not  nearly  all  the  original  is  lost,  and  this  by 
their  either  want  of  capacity  to  distinguish  the  true,  or  an  utter 
indifference  to  the  real  merits  of  the  breed.  Tlie  classes  at  the 
shows  were  formerly  for  Coloured  Dorkings ;  then  any  colour 
could  compete,  and  the  fowls  were  judged  by  their  table  qualities, 
smallness  of  bone,  white  and  fine  texture  of  fiesh,  and  general 
plumpness  of  form,  and  the  old  breed  being  tight  and  close  in 
feather,  and  having  such  well-rounded  breasts,  never  looked  the 
birds  they  were.  Their  excellence  was  to  be  felt  as  much  as,  or 
even  more  than,  seen. 

In  the  schedule  of  a  poultry  show  issued  more  than  forty 
years  ago  occurs  the  following  :— ^^  The  fowls  should  be  plump, 
deep,  long,  and  capacious  in  body,  with  short  white  legs,  of 
small-sized  bones,  of  very  white,  juicy,  fine-grained  flesh,  the  fat 
and  skin  equally  white,  and  of  delicate  flavour.** 

Now,  I  put  it  to  any  Doiking  fancier  of  the  present  day.  Is 
the  foregoing  a  description  of  the  now  so-called  Dorking?  I 
say  most  emphatically.  It  is  not ;  but  it  is  that  of  the  true  old 
Englidi  Dorking  of  the  past,  and  everyone  who  knew  and  kept 
the  true  old  sort  will  say  it  is  right  word  for  word.  Truly  our 
poultry  judges  and  poultry  shows  have  done  tu  good  service  in 
this  case.— Habbisok  Wbib. 


THE  NEW  STANDABD  OP '  EXCELLENCE. 

In  accordance  with  my  promise  I  enclose  herewith  draft  8taa« 
dards  of  Dorkings,  Gkime,  and  Uie  Frendl  breeds, 

I  shall  have  much  pleasure  in  submitting  any  comments  which 
reach  me  on  or  before  Monday  next  to  the  meeting  of  tenders  to 
be  held  ma  Taeeday  at  the  Crystal  Palaoel 


The  particular  places  of  meeting  I  shall  endeavour  to  have 
clearly  indicated  by  a  notice  on  the  first  pen  of  each  breed.  The 
hours  will  be  as  follows : — Brahmas,  12  noon  ;  Game,  12.30  P.M. ; 
Dorkings,  1  p.m.  ;  Cochins,  1.30  P.M. ;  French,  2  P.M. 

The  General  Annual  Meeting  of  the  Club  will  as  usual  be  held 
at  3.30  P.M.  on  the  same  day  (Tuesday). 

All  interested  are  invited  to  attend  the  meetings.— Alezandkb 
COMTNB,  Han,  Sec.f  47,  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W,C, 

DORKINGS. 

GsiTBRAL  Charactbristios.— Cock. 

Btak, — Stout. 

ConA, — ^Either  single  or  rose  in  Coloured,  single  in  Bilver-Greys. 
rose  in  White  or  Cuckoo  Dorkings.  (If  single)  Upright,  thick,  w^ 
and  firmly  set  on  the  head,  evenly  serrated  and  free  from  sprigB  at 
the  side ;  outline  semicircular  from  beak  to  back  of  the  head ;  texture 
fine.  (If  rose)  Moderate  in  size,  firmly  set  on  head,  evenly  spiked, 
square  in  front  with  no  hollow  in  centre,  and  a  good  spike  at  back. 

Htad, — ^Large.. 

Eyt. — Fall  and  bright. 

Wattles. — Long  and  pendulous. 

Neck. — ^Tbick,  rather  short,  with  full  hackle. 

Breast.— VuXi  and  prominent,  with  long  breast  bone. 

Bodv. — Large,  deep,  and  sqaare. 

Bacls. — ^Broad,  ratner  long,  flat  at  shoulders,  rounding  slightly 
towards  the  tail. 

Wings. — Large  and  carried  well  up. 

Tail. — Large  and  flowing,  carried  moderately  high,  but  not  in 
squirrel  fashion. 

Sickle  Feathers. — ^Long,  broad,  and  well  arched. 

Tail  OovertSd — ^Large  and  full. 

Thighs. — ^Thick  and  stout,  well  hidden  by  feathers. 

Legs, — Short  and  strong  with  the  spurs  set  inside. 

Feet. — Large  and  broad  with  five  toes,  the  fifth  turning  upwards, 
the  rest  straight. 

General  Shape  and  Carriage, — ^Massive  and  square  shape,  with 
proud  and  bold  carriage. 

Gbkeral  Charaotbristics.— Hbk. 

Beak. — Stout. 

Com6.— Either  sinsle  or  rose  in  Coloured,  single  in  Silver-Grey, 
rose  in  White  or  Cuckoo  Dorkings.  (If  single)  Large,  falling  on  one 
side  of  head.  (If  rose)  Neat,  firmly  set  on  the  heaa,  evenly  spiked, 
with  no  hollow  in  centre,  and  a  straight  spike  at  the  back. 

Wattles. — Moderate  in  size  and  neatly  rounded. 

Head. — Large,  but  not  coarse. 

Eye, — Full  and  of  soft  expression. 

?feck. — Thick  and  of  moderate  length. 

Breast. — Full  and  round  with  long  breast  bone. 

Bodv. — ^Large,  deep,  and  square. 

BacK. — Broad  and  flat. 

Witigs. — Large  and  carried  well  up. 

TatT— Broad  and  full,  carried  neither  too  upright  nor  straight 

Thighs. — Thick  and  stout,  well  hidden  by  feathers. 

Legs.^^hoTt  and  stout :  [spurs,  if  any,  inside]. 

feet. — ^Large  and  broad  with  five  toes,  the  fifth  turning  upwards, 
the  rest  straight. 

General  Shape  and  Carriage, — ^Massive  and  square. 

PoiiTTS  07  Colour  ix  Colourbd  Dorkincw.-*Cock. 

Bead. — ^White  or  white  striped  with  black. 

Neck  Hackle,^White  striped  with  black  or  ateel  grey  to  match 
saddle  (?). 

Comb  and  FcKe. — Bed. 

Earlobes, — Bed  preferred,  white  admissible. 

Beak. — Horn  colour. 

£ye.— Orange. 

TTattfet.— Bed. 

Breast. — Black,  or  black  slightly  ticked  with  white. 

Underpart  of  Body  and  Thighs. — Black. 

Back  and  Shoulder  Coverts  and  Saddle^^'White,  with  black  mark- 
ings or  sted  grey. 

IVing  £ot0.— Black  and  white  mixed.  Cotwre*.— Metallic  black. 
Primaries. — Black.    Secondaries. — ^White,  or  nearly  so. 

Tail  and  SicJde  Feathers^—Blnck,  or  black  with  a  little  white,  the 
former  preferred. 

Tail  Coverts. — ^Black  or  grey. 

Legs, — ^White. 

POINTa  07  COLOITB  tK  COLOTTRXD  DOBKIKOS.— HlV. 

Bead. — ^Dark  on  top,  lighter  reund  base  of  bilL 
Com^.— Bright  red. 
/*ac0.— Bed. 

Earlobe.— Red  preferred,  white  admissible. 
Wattles,— B^dL 
J9«aJb.-*-HQm  colour, 
.^e.— -Oranse. 

iv«db.— -Black,  dark,  ar  with  dark  stripes  on  lighter  ground. 
Breastj^^yLoaemteilj  Ijigh^  to. dark  brown,  m  sqme  cases  salmon 
oolonr,  deeper  under  threat ;  in  b^ers,  neatly  spangled  with  blaok. 


i^V 
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Bock  and  ShctUder  CoM/'ft.— Dark,  with  white  line  down  ehaft  of 
each  feather. 
Wing  Bow. — Ditto,  and  free  from  red. 
0<fverU  and  FlighU, — Ditto,  or  black. 
Tail. — Black  or  dark  brown. 
T&t^Aj.— Dark. 
L^$  and  /Vef.— White. 

Points  of  Colour  ur  Siltbb-Gbxt  Dorrinob.— Cock. 

Etod. — SiWery  white. 

HackU, — Pore  eilvery  white,  as  free  from  stripes  as  poesible* 

ikmhy  Fact^  Earlobu,  and  TFaM/e«.— Bright  coral  rea. 

Beak, — Horn  or  white. 

Effe, — Orange. 

Breatt. — Glossy  black. 

Thighs  and  Underpartt. — Black. 

Back, — Pore  silTMT  white. 

Shoulder  Coverts.— -Ditto^  free  from  patches  of  colour. 

Saddle, — Pure  siWery  white. 

Wing  Bow. — SilTer^  white.  Coverts. — Greenish  black.  Primaries. — 
Black,  edeed  with  white.  Secondaries, — White  outer  web,  black  inner 
web,  and  hlack  end  to  each  feather. 

Tai/.— Glossy  black. 

Sickle. — ^Feawersereenish,  glossy  black. 

Legs  and  Feet.—'Wtdte  or  pinky  white. 

PoiHTs  OF  Colour  iir  Bilysr-Grxt  Dorkivob.— Hbv. 

Hetid. — Silvery  white,  with  slight  ^rey  marking. 

HaeJde. — SilTeir  white,  clearly  striped  with  black. 

Comby  Faoe^  and  Wattles, — Bright  coral  red. 

Ege. — Orange. 

Beak. — ^Hom  or  white. 

Breast, — Rich  robin  red  or  salmon  red,  shading  off  to  grey  on  lower 
parts. 

Thighs  and  Underparis. — Grey. 

J9ae«,  Shoulder  CovertSy  Saddle,  Wing  Bow,  and  Wing  Coverts. — 
Briffht  silvery  grey,  with  minute  pencilliog  of  darker  grey  on  each 
feather ;  the  shafts  of  the  feathers  white.  Primaries. — Grey  or  black. 
Secondaries. — Grey. 

Tail. — Grey,  of  a  darker  shade  than  body ;  quill  feathers  black. 

Jjegs  and  Feet. — White  or  pinky  white. 

Points  of  Colour  in  White  Dorkings.-— Cock  or  Hbn. 

Combf  Face,  and  Wattles. — Bright  coral  red. 

BeaJk.— White. 

£««.— Orange. 

Plumage. — ^Fore  white,  free  from  any  shade  of  any  other  colour. 

Legs  and  Feet. — ^White. 

Points  of  Colour  nr  Cuckoo  Dorkings. 

Comb. — Bright  red. 

Face.  Lobes,  and  fFaM2e«.— Bright  red. 

Beak. — White  or  horn. 

Eye. — Bright  orange. 

Body. — Light  bluish-grey  ground,  each  feather  barred  with  bands 
of  a  darker  grey  or  blue. 

Legs  and  Feet. — White,  red  veins  showing  between  the  scales ; 
nails  white. 

COLOUEBD  DOEKINGS. 

NUURICAL  YaLUB  of  POINTS.— COCK. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Wantof  bIm 90 

Defeotfye  shape  SO 

Defectire  feet  and  legs 16 

Badbeod  6 

Bad  oomb 10 

Bad  colour 8 

Crooked  breast 10 

Bad  carriage  of  tan    f 

Want  of  condition 10 

loo 

A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Very  long  legs ;  crooked  or  much-swollen  toes ;  absence  of  fifth 
toe ;  a  sixth  toe.  or  double  toenails ;  spurs  ^wing  outside  the  leg ; 
legs  or  feet  featnered,  or  any  colour  but  white  ;  taU  carried  much  on 
one  side  or  squirreled ;  black  upper  plumage  or  much  mottled  under 
plnmage. 

NUVSRIOAL  YaLUB  OF  P0INTS.~HBN. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

BefectiTe shape 90 

DeliectlTe  legs  and  feet SO 

Wantofsiie • SO 

Badoolonr    15 

Wantof  condition «....  10 

Bad  bead  and  oomb 5 

Crooked  breast 10 

"mo 

A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 


DiSQUALTFICATIONSb 

Very  long  legs ;  crooked  or  much-swollen  toes ;  absence  of  fifth 
toe;  a  sixth  toe,  or  double  toenails :  spurs  outside  the  leg;  legs  or 
feet  feathered,  or  any  colour  bat  wtiite ;  tail  carried  much  on  one 
side  or  squirreled ;  black  plnmage. 

SILVEE-GBEY  DORKINGa 

Numerical  Value  of  Points.— Cock. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Wantof  slae • 1 

BefectiTs  shape  1 

BefectiTe  feet  and  lege If 

Coanebead 

Bad  oomb • ■ • 

White  m  deaf  ear   

Impnrity  of  white U 

White  on  breast  or  thigh 

Crooked  breaat .....* 

Bad  carriage  of  tall   

Want  of  oonditlon 10 


A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 


100 


DiSQU  ALI  FICATIOirS. 

Other  than  single  comb :  other  than  five  toes ;  feathers  on  legs 
any  deformity ;  squirrel  tail. 

NUMBRiOAL  Value  of  Points.— Hbiv. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Wantof  aiae   19 

DcfeotlTe  Bhape  1<( 

DefectiTe  feet  and  lege 1* 

Bad  head  and  oomb  ^ 

White  on  deaf  ear (( 

DefeotiTe  body  ooloor  1(( 

BeCeotiTe  breavt  ooloor 10 

Crooked  breast   10 

Want  of  condition 10 


A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 


100 


Dl8QUALiriCATI0K.«. 

Other  than  single  oomb ;  other  than  five  toes ;  feathers  on  legs ; 
any  deformity. 

WHITB  DORKINGS. 

NuvBRiOAL  Value  of  Points.— Cock  or  Hen. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Wantof  Bixe 16 

Defective  ahape If 

Detective  legs  and  feet 1ft 

Bad  head  and  oomb IS 

White  in  deaf  ear  1 

Badcolonr   90 

Clookedbnast    7 

Bad  carriage  of  taU  1 

Want  of  condition 10 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Single  oomb;  coloured  feathers;  other  than  five  toes;  crooked 
breast  or  back. 

CUCKOO  DORKINGS. 

Numerical  Value  of  Points. — Cock  or  Hen. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Wantofsfie    , 15 

Defective  shape It 

Detective  feet  and  legs 16 

Bad  head  and  oMnb 10 

White  in  deaf  ear  ft 

Defective  ooloqr IS 

Crooked  breast    10 

Bad  carriage  of  tall   «....  S 

Want  of  condition 10 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Other  than  vm^-^mb ;  any  actual  deformity ;  coloured  feathers  ; 
other  than  fiye  toee ;  feathera  on  legs. 

GAME. 
Gbteral  Characteristics.— Cook. 
Bsai.— Long,  strong,  and  slightly  curved. 
CcMi^.— ^f  undubbed)  small,  thin,  straight,  erect,  well  serrated. 
Head, — ^Iiong,  lean,  bony,  cleanly  set  on  neck. 
J^fs, — ^Large,  full,  round,  bright  and  quick. 
/oesd— Letm,  thin,  with  fine  skin. 
TAroot— Long,  lean,  fine  skin,  cleanly  cut  (?) 
Wattles, — (If  undubbed)  rery  thin,  round,  small,  and  smooth. 
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iVtfcit.-— Long,  thin,  elightlj  arched,  and  tapering  finely  at  tha  baae 
of  the  head. 

Hackle. — Short  and  dose. 

Back, — ^Flat,  short,  broad  at  shonlders  and  tapering  to  tail. 

Breast, — Broad  and  full. 

8iem. — ^Very  fine  and  carried  well  np:  mnst  not  be  fall. 

Wingg. — Short,  powerful,  standing  well  from  body  at  ^e  shonlden. 

TaiL — Small,  carried  low  and  Tery  close. 

Sickle  Feathers, — ^Narrow,  hard,  and  tapering  to  a  fine  point. 

Tail  Coverts, — Narrow,  fine,  and  short. 

Thighs. — Long,  very  strong  and  mnscnlar,  standing  well  oat  from 
the  body,  and  straight. 

Legs.—Jjoiti^y  bony,  with  fine  scales,  roand. 

jPW<.— Large,  with  well-spread  flat  toes,  hind  olaw  well  set  back. 

P/tmui^<.--Short,  hard,  and  bright. 

Body  in  Hand. — ^Firm,  compact,  mnscnlar. 

General  Bhape  and  (/ama^e.— Erect,  fearless,  alert. 

GavBBAL  Ohahaoteribtios.— Hut. 

Beoifc.— Long,  strong,  and  slightly  cnryed. 

Comft.— Small  as  possible,  thin,  straight,  erect,  low  at  front  and 
erenly  serrated. 

Head, — ^Long,  lean,  bony,  tapering,  neat. 

^^fts. — ^Prominent  and  orilliant. 

/^.—Smooth,  bony,  lean,  with  a  fine  skin. 

Deaf  Ear. — Small,  and  hanging  close  to  the  neck. 

VrdK2M.— Small,  thin,  fine,  and  ronnd. 

7!lroa<.— Glean  and  well  cat  (?) 

Neck. — ^Fine,  long,  and  slightly  arched. 

£rae£2e.— Short  and  close. 

Back. — Short,  flat,  broad  at  shonlders,  and  tapering  to  tail. 

TTin^t.— Short,  firm,  standing  oat  from  the  body  at  the  shonlders, 
bnt  carried  close  in  and  well  np  at  the  flights. 

7*at/.~Formed  of  nairow  feathers  of  mod(uate  length,  well  whipped, 
and  carried  low. 

Breatt. — Fall  and  broad. 

Thighs, — Long,  firm,  mnscalar,  standing  clear  from  the  body. 

Legs, — ^Long,  bony,  with  fine  scales,  roand. 

Feet. — ^Large,  with  well-spread,  long,  thin  toes,  the  hinder  one  well 
set  back,  and  the  foot  flat  on  the  grennd. 

P/iifiMii^e.— Short  and  hard,  and  bright. 

General  Shape  and  Carriage, — Smart,  npright,  fearless,  and  show- 
ing high  breeding. 

PoiNTB  OF  Colour  ih  Blaok-brbabtbd  Bbd  Gamb.— Ck)OK. 

Head, — ^Bright  orange. 

Comb. — ^Bright  red. 

Face  and  Jaws. — ^Bed. 

£ges, — Bright  red. 

.^ea£.— Horn  coloar  or  yellow. 

Neck  Hackle, — Bright  orange,  free  from  stripes. 

Back, — Dark  rich  red. 

BhoMers  and  Shoulder  Coverts, — Bed. 

Wing  Butts. — Black.  Bow. — Bich  red.  Greater  and  Lester  Coverts, 
— Glossy  black  with  metallic  reflections,  forming  a  distinot  bar. 
Primaries. — Black  except  two  lower  feathers,  the  oater  web  of  which 
shoald  be  edged  with  bay.  Secondaries, — Clear  bay  oater  web  and 
black  inner  web. 

Saddle. — Bather  darker  red  than  hackle. 

7Vii/.->B1ack. 

Sickle  Feathers.^Qieen  black. 

Tail  Coperts. — Glossy  green  black,  bnt  grey  at  roots. 

Breast. — ^Black  np  to  the  throat. 

Ohderpart  of  Body  and  Thighs, — ^Black. 

Legs. — ^Willow  or  olive. 

HBir. 

Hectd. — Golden. 

Face,  Comb,  Deaf  Ear,  and  Waitles.—'Bi^ 

Eyes, — Bright  red. 

Beak,— •'Rora  colour  or  yellow. 

Neck  Hackle. — Golden  with  narrow  black  stripes. 

Back  and  Shoulder  Coverts,  Wing  Bow,  Shoulder,  and  Coveris^^ 
Partridge. 

WiM  Primaries. — Black  or  dark  brown.  Secondaries,— Outer  edge 
partridge,  remainder  black  (?). 

Tail, — Black  except  the  two  top  feathers,  which  shonld  be  powdered 
with  partridge. 

BreasL — Salmon,  shading  ofE  to  ashy  brown  towards  the  thighs. 

7%ighs, — ^Pale  salmon. 

Legs,— Willow  or  ohTe. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Brown  Bed  Gaxb.— Cook. 

Head. — Dark  red. 

Owni.— Gipsy-coloured — i.e.,  dark  purple. 
Face  and  Jaws. — ^Yery  dark  ditto. 
Eyes, — Black. 
Beak^ — Black  or  nearly  so. 

Neck  Hackie, — Lemon-coloured,  with  a  rery  narrow  dark  streak  In 
the  middle. 
Back  and  Shoulder  Coverts  and  Saddle,— lAmon, 


Wings  £«<ts.— Black.  SAouUler.— Black.  £ow.— Lemon.  Coverts, 
—Green  black.    Primariej.— Black.     Secondaries,— BlsicV.  free  trom, 

*^tf.— Black. 

Sic^  Feathers  and  Tail  Coverts,— Gre&n.  black. 

Breast. — Black  groand  coloar,  feathers  with  brown  shafts  and 
laced  with  light  brown. 

Thighs.— msLdL, 

XpI(^«.— Black,  or  dark  willow  in  aged  birds. 

Hen. 
Head. — ^Blaok  or  dark  brown. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  Wattles. — Black  or  dark  purple. 
JE|yef.— Black. 
Beak, — ^Black  or  nearly  so. 
iVeeib.— Brass,  with  very  narrow  black  stripes. 
Remainder  of  Phtmage, — k.  black  or  marbled  breast  indifBerently ; 
the  rest  of  the  plumage  black. 
Legs, — Black ;  very  dark  willow  adnufisible  in  adults. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Yellow  Duckwino  Gamb.— Cock. 

Head, — ^Yery  pale  straw. 

Oomh,  Face,  and  Ja»s. — Bed. 

Eye. — Bright  red. 

Beak, — Horn  colour. 

Neck  Hackle^ — Clear  cream  ooloar,  absolutely  free  from  black 
stripes. 

Beu:k, — Brassy. 

Shoulder  Coverts. — Black. 

Bow  of  the  Winos. — Brassy,  of  an  even  shade. 

Wing  Butts. — Black.  Greater  and  Lesser  Coverts. — Black,  forming 
a  distlDct  bar.  Primaries. — Black,  excepting  the  lower  edge  of  the 
two  last  feathers,  which  should  be  yery  pale  brown.  SecofSUiries,— 
Black  inner  web ;  clear  white  outer  web. 

Saddle, — Straw. 

Breast.— Bhuck, 

Underpart  of  Body,  Thighs,  and  Tat/.— Black. 

SiehU  Feathers.— (3t\Qe^y  black. 

Tail  Coverts, — ^Black,  with  grey  at  the  roots ;  lower  coverts  straw. 

Z^*.— Willow. 

Hen. 
Head. — Silvery  grey. 
Oomb,  Face.  Deaf  J^ar,  and  TTa^ej.— Bed. 
Eye, — Bright  red. 
Beak, — ^Hom  colour. 

Neck, — Silvery  grey  or  pale  straw,  with  narrow  dark  stripes. 
Breaet. — Salmon. 

Back  and  Shoulder  Coverts,— &tBktj  gny. 
Wing,— 'Ashy  grey  free  from  pencilling. 

Shoulder,  Bow,  Wing  Coverts,  and  Secondaries, — Ashy  grey.    Prtoia- 
ries. — Black. 
Tail, — Black,  excepting  two  top  feathers,  which  should  be  grey. 
Thighs. — ^Very  pale  salmon. 
X«y#.— Willow. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Silver  Duckwino  Game.— Cook. 

Head, — Clear  silver. 

Face  and  Jaws, — ^Bright  red. 

Comb, — ^Bed. 

Eye. — Bright  red. 

Beak, — Horn  colour. 

Neck  HodUs.— Clear  silver. 

Breast  and  Underpart  of  Body  and  Thighs, — Black. 

Back. — Clear  silver. 

Shoulder  Cooerte.— Black. 

Saddle  '^■-Clear  silver 

WiHgBims,—BUc]L,  \Boi0.— Clear sUver.  CoverU.-BUclc  Prima- 
riee, — Black,  excepting  the  lower  edge  of  the  two  last  feathers,  which 
should  be  very  pale  broWn  (?).  Secondaries, — Black  inner  wen,  dear 
white  outer  web. 

rat/.— Black. 

Sickle  Feathers, — Glossy  black. 

Tail  Cooerts,—Blakck.  with  grey  at  the  roots  ;  lower  ooverts  straw. 

Legs^— Willow, 

Hen. 
ffeoJ.— Silvery  grey. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  Wattles,— Bod, 
Eye, — ^Bright  red. 
Beak. — Horn  colour. 

Neck^ — Silvery  grev  or  pale  straw  with  narrow  dark  stripes. 
Breast. — Salmon  of  a  paler  shade  than  in  Yellow  Duckwings. 
Back  and  Shoulder  Ooverts. — ^Slaty  ^y. 

Wing  Bow,  Coverts,  and  Secondaries. — Ashy  grey.  Primaries, — 
Black. 

Tail, — Black,  excepting  two  top  feathers,  which  should  be  grey. 
Thighs. — Salmon  of  a  paler  shade  than  in  Duckwings. 
Xi^«-— Willow. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Pilb  Gaub.— Cock. 
Head. — ^Bright  orange. 
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€<nnb,  Face,  and  Jawt. — Bright  red. 
Eyes. — Bright  red. 
Be<ik, — Horn  colour  or  yellow. 
Neck  Hackle, — Orange  or  chestnnt. 
Saddle. — Rich  red. 
Breatt.--~WhitB  or  slightly  marbled. 
B€Kk, — Bark  rich  red. 
Shoulder  Coverts, — White. 
Bow  of  the  Wings. — Rich  red. 
Greater  and  Lesser  Coverts. — White. 

Wing  Secondaries. — Bed  on  the  outer  edge  and  white  on  the  inner. 
Primaries. — White. 
TAioAf.— White. 

Tai/.— White  ticked  with  black  (?)  or  white. 
Legs. — ^Yellow  or  willow,  yellow  preferred. 

Hbn. 

Comby  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  Wattles. — ^Bright  red. 
Eyes. — Fiery  rea. 
Beak. — Horn  colour  or  yellow, 
Keck. — Light  gold. 
Breast. — Salmon . 
Thighs  and  Tat/.— White. 

Remainder  ofPlumage. — White  with  some  red,  which  ia  known  aa 
'*  a  Rose  "  on  the  win^. 
L^s. — Tellow  or  willow,  yellow  preferred. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Black  Gams. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Bar,  and  Wattles, — ^Deep  red. 

Eyes. — Black,  dark  brown,  or  red. 

Beak.—BlsLck. 

Legs. — Dark  willow  or  black. 

Remainder  qf  Plumage. — Black  with  metallic  lustre. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Whitb  Game. 

Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  WattUs.— Tied. 

Eyes, — Bright  red. 

Beak, — Horn  colour  or  yellow. 

Legs. — ^Yellow. 

Remainder  of  Plumage. — Pure  white. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Birchbn  Ybllow  Gamx.— Cock. 

Head. — Cream-coloured. 
Face  and  Jaws, — Dull  red. 
Eyes, — Red. 
^eaJb.— Horn  colour. 
Heck, — Cream-coloured. 
Breast.— ^JlsLj,  with  mixture  of  brown. 
Back  and  SJundder  Coverts, — Cream  and  mity  brown. 
Saddle. — Cream. 

Wing  Butts, — Dark  brown  and  rusty  black.   Bows. — Cream.    Covet  is 
and  Secondaries. — ^Rusty  brown.    Primarie«.— >Black. 
ra«.— Black. 
iSicX;^.— Black. 

Tail  Coverts. — Black,  with  mixture  of  bronze. 
L«^«.— Willow. 

Hbn. 
£rea<2.— Dark  grey. 
Comb  and  Face, — Dull  red. 
Deo/* -Ear.— Blue  red. 
Wataes,—T>vXL  red. 
Eyes, — Bright  red. 
Beak, — ^Hom  colour. 
Neck, — Dark  grey. 
Breast. — ^Dark  bronxy  grey. 
B(Kk  and  Shoulder  Coverts, — ^Yery  dark  grey. 
Wing  Bow. — ^Dark  grey  or  Bomethnea  blacK.    Coverts  and  Second- 
ories.—'Dsak  grey.    Primaries, — Black. 
Tai/.— Blac^. 

Thighs. — Black  or  dark  grey. 
Legs, — Dark  willow. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Gingbr  Rxd  Gamb.— Cock. 

£rea<l.— Bed. 

Fiux  and  Jbwf.— Reddish  purple. 

Eyes, — Brown. 

JMk  Hackle.— Cflesa  rich  red  colour. 

Back  and  Shoulder  Coverts, — Rich  red. 

Wing  Bow. — Rich  red. 

Wing  Coverts  and  Secondaries, — Brownish  red.    Primaries.— BlMik, 

Saddle,— Ii\ch  clear  red. 

7Vit/.-.Black. 

Sickle  Feathers  and  Tail  Cover^i.— Rich  black. 

j9rea«<.— Ginger  red. 

Thighs. — Dusky  red. 

i>y««— OUto  or  dark  willow. 

Hbn. 
fieoJ.— Yellowish  brown. 
Comb,  Face,  Deaf  Ear,  and  WaUles.—'PviTple. 
-ffyw.— Brown. 


Neck. — Yellow, ^striped  with  bTack. 

Breast. — Yellowish  brown,  ehading  to  dark  dusky  brown  at  the 
lower  parts. 
Remainder  of  Plumage. — ^Yellowish  brown. 
Legs,— OlWe  or  dark  willow. 

Points  of  Colour  in  Wheaten  GImb.-— Hbn. 

Head, — Light  brown. 

Comb,  Face,  Earhbes,  and  Watiles.—Bnfgiak  red. 

Beah. — Horn. 

Eye. — ^Vermilion. 

ifech, — Golden  buff  striped  with  black. 

Back  and  Shoulder  Cooertfw— Light  partridge  intermixed  with  buff. 

Wing  ^ow.-— Buff  or  fawn  oolonr. 

Primaries,  Secondaries,  and  Breast, — Buff  or  fawn  colour. 

Thighs, — Lightish  grey. 

Legs. — Willow  or  olire. 

Tail, — Black  with  a  shading  of  brown. 

.  Hbnnt  Game. 

K0TB.«-It  ha«  not  been  considiired  desirable  to  frame  a  standard 
of  Henny  Game.  These  may  be  of  almost  any  of  the  colours  de- 
scribed ;  the  cock  is  hen-feathered  and  hen-coloured,  and  the  legs  are 
in  all  cases  white  (?) 

GAME. 

NuHBRicAL  Value  of  Points*— Cook. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Badookmr   16 

BadhMd  10 

BadtaU 10 

Bad  ejes f 

Bad  feet 10 

Too  much  feather  10 

Want  of  symmetry SO 

Wantof  oondition.. 10 

Bad  toga 10 

100 

A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Duck  feet  and  bent  breasts  if  bad,  wrj  tail,  crooked  back.  If  ahcwii 
together,  birds  not  matching  fairly  well. 

NuvBRiOAL  Value  of  Points.— Hbn. 
Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Badbead  10 

Bad  tail 10 

Bad  legs 10 

Bad  feet 10 

Byes  bad  in  oolonr « 9 

Too  mach  feather 10 

Bad  oolomr  feathers 16 

Want  of  oondition 10 

Want  of  symmfitry If 

Langs  or  tuistad  oomb 5 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 
Same  as  for  oock.  If  shown  together,  birds  not  matching  fairly  weU. 

HOUDANS. 

Gbnbral  Charaotbbistios.— Cook. 

Crest,— lArgB,  full,  and  compact,  with  a  sufficient  inclination  back- 
wards to  fully  expose  the  comb. 

Com5.— Well-defined  eren  leal  oomb,  neat,  medium  size,  plaoed  in 
the  centre  of  the  head. 

Beah. — Short  and  stout. 

^ye.— Bold. 

Wattles. — Rather  short  and  well  rounded. 

Muffling  or  Beard. — ^Large,  full,  compact,  and  even. 

^a«e»r-^hould  be  much  hid  by  muffling. 

Breast. — ^Broad,  deep,  and  full. 

Boeib.-^'Broad,  moderately  long,  and  straight. 

Wings. — Carried  well  up. 

TaiL — Fall  and  well  arched,  with  prominent  sickles. 

7%t^A«.— Short,  stout,  and  rather  wide  apart. 

Z^i^t.— Bather  al^ort  and  stout,  and  perfectly  straight. 

Toes. — Five  in  number,  straight,  and  well  spread  apart.  The  fifth 
toe.  starting  from  root  of  fourth  toe,  should  curve  gently  upwards. 

(/arrui^s.— Bold  and  lively. 

General  CHARAcrxRisnca.— Hen. 

Crests — ^I<arge,  compact,  and,  above  all,  globnlar  in  shape. 

Comb. — Leaf-shaped,  and  very  small. 

£tfe.— Full  and  bright. 

Wattles. — Small  and  rather  round. 

J/t^fl^r— Large,  and  full,  and  beard  pendulous. 

Neck.-—Fu\],  and!  not  too  long. 

Breast, — ^Broad,  deep,  and  fuU. 
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Back, — Broad  and  straight,  moderate  length. 
WifUfi, — Full  and  well  tncked  up. 
7*a«/!--Medinm  size,  carried  well  away  from  the  bodjr. 
r&t^Jb.— Short. 

Legi. — Bather  short  and  stout,  and  perfectly  straight. 
Toet. — ^Fire  in  number,  straight,  and  well  spread  apart.    The  fifth 
toe,  starting  from  root  of  fourth  toe,  should  curre  gently  upwards. 
Carrio^f.— Sturdy  and  actiye. 

Points  of  Ck>LonR  in  HoxTDAirs.~CocK  ob  Hen. 

Ckmh. — Bright  red. 

Face, — ^Britrht  red. 

TTiKI/cf.— Bright  red. 

ITaWofte.— White. 

Ey€. — Bed. 

Ortat. — Black  and  white,  but  may  be  rather  lighter  than  the  rest 
of  the  plumage. 

Mufiiriff. — Same  as  abore. 

JUmainder  qf  Plumage. — Glossy  black  and  pure  white,  mottled. 
The  former  may  preponderate  somewhat  in  chickens,  which  bare  a 
tendency  to  get  lighter  after  their  first  moult. 

Legi, — ^Pinky  white,  mottled  with  blue  or  black. 

KUMXBIOAL  VaLUH  OF  POINTS,— COOK. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Defldeney  of  crest IS 

Deficiency  of  beard  and  malSing  10 

Deflcf ency  of  sice IB 

Deficiency  of  symmetry    IS 

Faaltyoomb    18 

Faally  colour IS 

Fanltyfeet   10 

Faulty  oonditioa 8 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 
Hany  red  or  straw>coloured  feathers ;  crooked  legs,  backs,  or  any 
other  deformity ;  outside  spurs ;  squirrel  tail ;  absence  of  fifth  toe ; 
any  oomb  other  than  leaf. 

NUMSRIOAL  VALinS  OF  POINTS.— HNN. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Defloieney  of  crest 1* 

Defldenoy  of  bsard  and  muffling  IS 

Defldeney  of  lice    SO 

Fanltycolonr 1' 

Badftet 10 

Fanltyeomb 8 

Faulty  oonditioii 10 

Laok  of  qrmmetzy 10 

Too 

A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Bed  or  straw-coloured  feathers ;  absence  of  fifth  toe :  deformity 
of  any  kind ;  total  absence  of  either  black  or  white  feathers ;  spurs 
on  the  outside  of  legs. 

GHEVE    CXEUH. 

GSNNRAL  CHARAOTHRISTICS.— COCX. 

Crest, — ^Large,  inclining  backwards,  so  as  to  show  comb. 
Head, — ^Brect  and  stately. 

Com5.— Even,  two-horned,  Y-shaped,  not  curved,  and  free  from 
branches  or  tynes :  moderate  size  ;  stanaing  well  up  against  the  crest. 
Eye,—TnXl  and  bright. 

/Mq^  £ar.— Small,  well  covered  with  mufning. 
Face.— Well  mvflSed. 
TTofJ/ef.— Moderate  length. 
Mtfiingi.'—Yery  full  and  deep. 
BeoJt.— Strong  and  well  curved. 
Aedb.— Bather  long  and  graceful ;  hackle  full. 
Breojf.— Broad  and  full. 
Atdb^— Broad,  long,  fiat. 
i^odEy.— ^nare  and  large. 
ITtii^*.— Fairly  large,  well  tuck'?d  up. 
Tail.-^'Fvllj  and  carried  moderately  high ;  large  sickles. 
T^li^Jb.— Short  snd  well  covered  with  feathers, 
i^.— -iShanks  short ;  toes  straight  and  long. 
Oarriage^-^'Bo'id  and  elegant. 

OXNSRAL  ChARAOTNRISTICS.— HbN. 

Orett.-*Large,  compact,  and  globular. 

Btad.^'WeU  set  oiL  rather  large. 

Comb. — ^Two-home<L  as  in  cock,  but  small  and  neat 

jSj^.— Fall  and  brignt. 

Deaf  Eart. — Small,  well  covered  with  mni&ing. 

Mi^ng^-Yerj  full  and  deep. 

VTaMiet.-— Moderate  length  and  rounded. 

^«e*.— Medium  length ;  hackle  foU. 


Bretut. — Deep,  prominent,  and  full. 

Bodv, — Square  and  well  developed. 

Bach, — ^Flat  and  broad. 

Wings. — Bather  large,  and  well  tncked  up. 

TVii/.— Broad  and  full. 

rAt^&«.— Stout. 

Legs, — Short ;  toes  straight. 

Carriage, — Lively  and  bold. 

PoiiTTs  OF  Colour  in  Crbvb  Cokurs.— Cock  or  Hhn. 

Cofnb, — ^Bright  coral  red. 
Face,  Wattleif  and  Earlobe, — Bed. 
Eye, — Bright  red. 
Leat, — ^Black  or  slaty  blue. 

Plumage. — ^Very  lustrous  greenish-black.    No  other  colour  admis- 
sible except  perhaps  a  few  white  feathers  in  crest  (?). 

Numkrioal  Valub  of  Points.— Cook. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Bad  oomb SO 

Deflcioicy  of  sise SO 

DelBciencyof  condition 15 

Defloieney  of  symmetry 1ft 

Deflcienoy  of  crest  and  muflSing SO 

White  in  ciest 10 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Any  deformity ;  coloured  feathers,  except  white  in  crest,  which, 
however^  is  a  fault. 

NUHBRICAL  YaLUE  OF  POINTS.— HZN. 
Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Deficiency  of  crest  and  mnff  Sft 

Deficiency  of  condition  and  plumage IS 

Deflcienoy  of  symmetry  IS 

Deflcienoy  of  siiEe SO 

Bad  oomb 1ft 

White  Ceathers  in  crest  16 

100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

Disqualifications. 

Deformity  of  any  kind ;  any  coloured  feathers  (except  white  in  the 
crest,  which,  however,  is  a  defect). 

LA    FLEOHE. 

Gbnbral  Charactbristios. — Cook. 

JBtoib.— -Bather  long ;  nostrils  elevated. 

Comb. — Consists  of  two  very  even,  round,  Y-shaped  boms,  without 
any  branches ;  medium  size  and  neat. 
Earlobee. — Neat,  free  from  folds  ;  medium  size. 
J7ea<i.— Bather  long,  thin,  and  flat  at  the  side, 
j?^.— Full  and  bold. 
Face, — ^Free  from  feathers. 
WaUlee. — Long  and  pendulous. 

Neck. — Long  and  stylish  :  hackle  not  too  much  developed. 
Back, — ^Long,  not  too  wide,  and  sloping  towards  tail. 
Wings, — Laree  and  well  tucked  up. 
.BreMl.— Full 

7at/.— Long,  not  too  full,  slanting  backwards. 
Thighs. — Long. 

Legs, — Long ;  dark  slate  colour. 
Toes. — ^Even  and  straight. 
Carriage.— Sprightly,  graceful,  and  upstanding. 

General  Characteristics.- Hbn. 

Beak. — Bather  long ;  nostrils  elevated. 

Comb. — Consisting  of  two  very  even,  round,  Y-shaped  horns,  with- 
out any  branches ;  small  ai^d  neat. 
£reao.—- Bather  small. 
Zye.— Full  and  bold. 
Feuse, — Free  from  feathers. 
Deaf  J?ar.— Small. 
TTa^t^u.^^mall  and  round. 
Neck. — Bather  long  and  graceful. 

Bocib.— Broad,  tapering  and  slanting  slightly  towards  the  tail. 
Body, — ^Bather  plump. 
Breaet. — Broad. 

Wings.— iMtge  and  well  tucked  np. 
7*ai^— Small,  rather  erect. 
Thighs  i^nd  Legsd — ^Bather  long. 
Carriage, — ^Upright  and  sprightly. 

Points  of  Colour  in  La  Flbohb.— Oock  and  Hbn. 

Pace.— Bright  red. 
Earlobet,-^nTe  white. 
Wattles  and  Cbm&d— Bed. 
^j^ei.— ^Bright  red. 
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General  Plumage, — Black,  with  brilKant  green  gloss. 
Leg$. — Dark  sUte  colour. 

NUHBRICAL  YaLUB  OP  POIHT8.— GOOK. 

Points  to  be  dednoted  for  defects. 

Badoomb SO 

Btaincd  earlobe 10 

WhitefMe    10 

Deficiency  of  (die    • ...•  SO 

Deficiency  of  symmetry  and  condition 18 

Bbowlng  any  crest If 

BqolrreltaU 10 

"100 
A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

DiSQUALIFICATIOHB. 

Defonnity ;  coloured  or  white  feathers ;  red  earlobes. 

Numerical  Yalvb  op  Points.— Hin. 

Points  to  be  deducted  for  defects. 

Badoomb 18 

Stained  ear If 

Whiteface    If 

Want  of  dee  and  oondlti(»i If 

Want  of  lymmetry IS 

Showing  oroit S5 

loo 

A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 

DlSQUALIPIOATIOHS. 

Deformity ;  red  earlobes ;  white  feathers. 

COURTES  PATTES. 

OBHBRAL  GHARACrTBRIBnOB.— OOOK. 

Beak. — Short  and  stout. 
Ooinft.— Siuffle,  upright,  and  large. 
Head, — Smal]. 
^ue. — Bright  and  viracious. 
WattU$.^~Very  long  and  pendulous. 
Neck. — ^Thick  and  well  feathered. 

Br«a«f.— Full  and  carried  forward,  and  TSfy  dote  to  tlM  gioimd. 
Bodu. — ^Thiok,  sauare,  and  very  low. 
Back. — ^Medium  length. 
ITifi^tj— Large  and  not  tncked  up. 
TUt/T— Yery  full  and  large. 
Sickle  FetUkeri, — ^Long  and  rery  ample. 
TaU  OoMTte.— Long. 
TAt^A*.— Yery  short. 

Legt.—So  short  that  the  fluff  almost  touches  the  gvoimd. 
Feet. — Medium  size. 

Carriage. — ^In  consequence  of  the  shortness  of  leg  mndi  rsssablss 
that  of  a  Duck. 

GBNBBAL  OBARAOTlRISn(Xll«»EXir. 

BmA.— Short. 

Oomb. — Of  medium  size  and  falling  OTcr. 
WatUee.—WeU  deyeloped. 
Head.—Sm%lL 
JS|M.->Bright  and  soft. 
JVedb.— Short 

Bf^ojC.— Yery  full,  carried  dose  to  the  ground. 
Bed^^— Square  and  low,  long  in  proportion  to  Us  dspth. 
Bod.— Long. 

VTiMt.— Low  and  rather  long. 
rat/^Lsrse. 
Tkiffk$.-^Y9rj  short. 

Xitff.— Yery  short,  so  that  the  keel  of  bcssst  is  bnt  littls  rsmored 
from  the  ground. 
^W.— fiedium  size. 
Carrie^— Yery  low  and  waddling. 

Pouts  of  Colour  ur  Courtbs  Pattm/— Cock  or  Enr. 

JETiod— Black. 

/bos.— Red. 

^ye. — ^Bright  red. 

TraO/M.— -Red. 

JSarMa.— White. 

Lege.^Bluk. 

Bemainder  qf  PhtMage.—YtTj  black  and  glossy. 

KUXBRIOAL  YaLUB  OF  PoniTS.— OOOK  ASD  HUT. 

Points  to  be  dednoted  for  deftets. 

Lengthofleg  9f 

Wantotsiie If 

Deftetive  carriage 10 

Redonlobe 10 

DefectiTO  comb  • 10 

White  feathers If 

Want  of  condition • If 

"lOi 

A  perfect  bird  to  count  100  points. 


DlSQUALIFIOATIOKB. 

Feathers  on  legs ;  many  white  or  any  coloured  feathers  in  plumage ; 
lobe  red. 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Oow-keeptng  (A.L.L.  ir.).— There  being  SO  acres  of  land.  If  acm  being 
pasture,  and  5  acres  indading  hurge  gardens  and  shrnbberries,  the  flnt  question 
that  arises  is  whether  any  portion  of  the  garden  land  can  be  yearly  cwipped 
with  Mangolds,  Oarrots,  Cabbage,  or  large  cattle  Potatoes,  and  if  so  how  much  ? 
Gun  any  portion  of  the  pasture  land  be  concerted  into  tillage,  say  aboat  two 
aores,  for  the  growth  of  Tcgetables  for  the  cattle  in  the  winter  months  ?  If  the 
gardens  cannot  be  made  to  prodaoe  roots  for  the  cows,  or  if  none  of  the  pasture 
can  be  turned  into  tillage,  roots  will  have  to  be  porobased  for  feeding  the  oowa 
in  winter.  We  think  that  fire  cows  may  be  kept,  and  recommend  three  Oaemsej 
oows,  two  to  calve  in  the  spring  and  one  in  the  aotomn,  in  addition  to  the  two 
Kerry  cows.  The  pastare  to  be  made  ayailable  shonld  be  divided  in  the  centre 
with  a  strong,  fixed,  flat-barred  iron  fence,  and  a  moveable  fence  to  be  need 
across  strong  flat-bened  iron  hurdles,  so  that  one-half  of  the  pastare  shonld 
be  cat  for  hay  each  year  alternately,  the  other  being  fed  off  by  oows,  and  the 
moveable  fenoeconld  be  osed  across  as  to  give  the  anlnaals  a  change oocastnnally. 
If  the  pastare  is  broken  up  in  part.  Rye  and  TrifoUnm  may  now  be  sown  for 
green  fodder  in  the  spring,  to  be  followed  by  ICangolds,  Oabbege^  and  cattle 
Potatoes. 

Farm  Horsa  Stalilea  (/.  0.).~lf  the  horM  are  stalled  and  tetbend  they 
should  stand  in  pairs  as  they  work  together.  The  doable  stall  is  best,  and 
should  not  be  more  than  10  feet  in  vridth,  each  animal  being  tethered  at  the 
extreme  comer  of  the  manger ;  they  cannot  then  cross  each  other,  nor  can  they 
eat  except  separately.  The  rack  or  manger  should  be  16  inches  above  the  floor 
of  the  stall ;  the  top  edge  of  the  manger  shonld  be  8  feet  wide ;  at  each  comer 
the  manger  need  for  com  food,  &c.,  shoald  be  S  feet  sqasze  at  the  top  end 
If  inches  deep ;  the  intervening  space  between  these  shonld  be  for  hay  or  chaf^ 
of  the  same  width  and  depth,  so  that  each  animal  may  feed  in  common  wlthoat 
disadvantage  in  any  respect.  Barth  floors  shoald  be  S  feel  deep^  filled  with 
strong  loamy  earth,  perfectly  dry  and  screened  to  remove  stones.  When  the 
excavated  stalls  are  filled  with  dry  earth  it  shoald  be  rammed  down  whilst 
being  filled  with  a  heavy  iron-headed  rammer— it  will  then  absocb  the  liquid 
manure  immediately.  The  earth  in  places  where  it  is  saturated  will  have  to  be 
removed  and  replaced  with  dry  finis  earth  as  at  first,  bat  the  removal  and 
renewal  need  not  extend  beyond  the  portion  stained.  The  guide  as  to  the  time 
and  necessity  for  removal  must  be  noted  by  the  tainted  atmosphere  of  the 
stall,  for  until  they  begin  to  give  off  the  fames  of  ammonia  snffldent  to  injure 
the  health  of  the  horses  the  fioor  need  not  be  distorbed  beyond  the  actoAl 
removal  of  dung  and  stained  straw.  How  often  the  removal  of  the  earth  will 
be  raqoired  will  depend  upon  the  manner  and  ooRectneas  ct  working  oat  tbe 
details  we  have  given ;  bat  it  will  require  oonstant  attention  on  the  piurt  of  the 
proprietor,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  tbe  tieamsniffli  or  carters  are  oftan 
men  of  strong  prejodices.  and  will  render  any  plan  abortive  which  they  do  noit 
b^ypen  to  approve  oL  We  mnst*  however,  observe  that  the  best  plan  ia  for  eacd» 
hone  to  have  a  box  to  itself  of  not  less  than  10  feet  by  IS  leet,  and  then  wiUi 
the  earth  floor  it  would  not  require  removal  or  renewal  oC  esrth  £or  several 
yaan,  becaaae  the  urine  would  ful  indifflsrent  parte  of  the  box,  the  whole  anrfaoe 
ct  the  floor  would  be  need  for  abaorption.  BtiU  in  either  oaae,  whether  of  stalls 
er  boxes,  eqMcially  for  nag  horses,  if  the  earth  is  properly  rammed  down  it  will 
during  nae  remain  hard  and  smooth.  Boch  a  floor  can  be  swept  clean,  and 
need  as  well  as  a  ooncrste  or  any  other  floor,  without  straw  or  litter  of  any  kind 
when  the  animals  axe  abeent^  We  have  oaixied  oot  this  system  for  many  years 
wlthgraati 


MSIBOaOLOOIOAL  OBSBHYATIOim. 

Oamdav  Squabi*  Lanxnr. 
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Sfth.—9fai%  with  bright  BUBriilBe;  fine  prlnatio  solar  halo  SJO  tJL 
Mth.— Fine  early ;  damp  haqr  day,  with  laln. 
tlatw— Fine  genersUy. 

Nov.  Isti—Flne  at  first  and  warmer,  afterwards  high  gnrty  wind  and  shoi 
gala  at  night. 

Snd.— Generally  dull,  but  some  bright  snnshine  at  intervals ;  gnsty  wind ;  very 
heavy  rain  at  7.10  P  Jl. 

Srd.— Fine  bright  morning ;  overcast  in  afternoon,  with  sprinkle  ef  laia ;  Ugh 
wind  in  evecing. 

4th.— Very  heavy  gale  in  early  moning ;  bright  bieei7  day. 

Temperature  higher  than  in  the  pnvioos  week,  and  slightly  above  the  avenge, 
lioch  wind.— G.  J.  Stmoks. 
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UwctieMar,  Llretpool  Ct<R>  lUja),  OiForJ,  ud  Bdghtoa  (bbres 
«>;<)  3baw>. 

HYBRID  PERPETUiL  B0SE8  IN  POTS. 

^HE  cnttiTalioQ  oC  Boses  io  pota  is  becomiag 
y     more  geaeral,  jodging  by  the  nnmeroDs  qaea- 
\     tiooa  asked  and  answered  in  theaa  pages.    All 
P     are  aDxioDS  to  grow  a  few  plants  in  pots  to 
^     yield  a  supply  of  flowers  before  they  can  be 
gathered  ontsida.    In  gardens  where  there  is 
only  a.  glass  frame  some  good  Hybrid  Perpetual 
Roses  may  be  grown,  and  blooms  will  be  pro- 
id  long  before  any  can  be  gathered  outside. 
The  cnltiTation  of  Roses  in  pota  is  easy  io  compari- 
son to  that  of  many  plants,  and  none  need  fail  to  produce 
blooms  of  first-rate  quality  from  plants  io  pota  if  care  and 
attention  is  devoted  to  them.    No  time  is  mora  seasonable 
than  the  present  to  commence  their  cultivation.     When  blooms 
are  wanted  withoat  losing  time  in  preparing  the  plants  it  is 
decidedly  the  beet  way  to  pm'chaae  a  number,  as  plants  can  be 
had   at  moderate   prices   quite   suitable  for  potting.     ToQDg 
plants  can  afterwards  be  raised  to  increase  the  stock. 

It  ia  difGcalt  to  obtain  good  Roses  on  their  own  roots  anitable 
for  this  purpose,  as  the  majority  prepared  for  sate  are  worked 
Dpon  various  stocks.  The  qaestion  arieee,  Upon  what  stock 
are  Boses  likely  to  succeed  the  beat  when  grown  in  pots? 
Upon  tbie,  as  npon  many  other  subjects,  there  ie  a  variety  of 
opinions.  Some  prefer  the  seedling  and  cultivated  Bnar, 
others  the  Manetti,  and  others  plants  upon  their  own  roots. 
For  pot  culture  I  have  found  the  last-named  preferable  to 
worked  plants.  Boaee  do  well  on  the  Briar,  and  where 
standards,  half- standard  a,  and  others  on  short  stems  are  re- 
quired no  stock  can  excel  it.  Rosea  also  sncceed  on  the 
Manetti  for  a  few  seasons,  bnt  will  not  last  long  if  the  union 
of  the  stock  and  the  Rose  ia  above  the  soil.  Where  there 
IB  no  choice,  and  circnrastaocea  compel  cnltivators  to  pot 
Rosee  npon  the  Manetti,  those  worked  close  to  the  root  ehonld 
be  selected.  Some  work  them  very  low,  while  others  work 
them  so  high  that  it  ia  impoeaible  to  bury  the  onion  when  first 
placing  them  in  7-inQh  pots.  In  ordering  the  plants  for 
potting  it  is  well  to  state  what  the  plants  are  reqnired  for,  and 
reqnest  that  they  be  worked  close  to  the  root.  When  the 
nnion  is  boried  the  plants  quickly  emit  roots  from  it,  and  in  two 
or  three  seasons  are  independent  of  the  stock.  When  worked 
upon  the  Briar  it  ia  immaterial  whether  the  union  is  buried 

Where  Roses  have  been  annually  raised  from  cuttings  and 
the  cultivator  is  in  possession  of  plants  from  fifteen  to  eighteen 
months  old  that  were  grown  for  a  time  in  pots  and  then  planted 
out  for  a  clear  season's  growth,  he  will  b^ivo  a  good  sturt. 


These  plants,  if  they  have  had  liberal  treatment,  will  be 
equal  to  any  worked  plants  that  have  taken  three  years  to 
produce.  Whoa  practicable  I  prefer  lifting  the  plants  before 
the  foliage  falls,  and  then  roots  are  formed  after  they  are 
potted  before  winter.  Roots  are  seldom  formed  in  autumn 
when  the  plants  have  to  be  purehased  late  and  perhaps  travel  a 
long  distance.  After  potting  the  plants  should  not  be  pruned 
further  than  merely  removing  the  long  straggling  ends  of  the 
shoots. 

The  autumn  treatment  is  simple  after  potting.  They  should 
be  plunged  outside,  covering  the  pots  with  ashes  or  other  ma- 
terial. They  will  need  no  water  if  the  soil  used  was  sufficiently 
moist,  as  the  material  in  which  they  are  plunged  will  prevent 
them  drying.  High  winds  quickly  dry  the  aoil  in  the  pots 
checking  root.action  if  the  plants  are  stood  outside,  and 
on  these  graands  alone  I  recommend  pinnging.  It  will  be 
found  upon  examination  in  a  very  abort  time  after  potting 
that  many  roots  have  reached  the  sides  of  the  pots,  and  in 
conseqaenee  vigorous  growths  will  be  produced  in  spring. 

The  winter  treatment  entails  but  little  labour.  They  should 
have  the  protection  of  a  cold  frame  on  the  approach  of  severe 
frosts.  Abundance  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions,  and 
water  at  the  roots  when  they  require  it,  is  then  all  the  attention 
needed. 

The  first  pruning  shonld  be  done  during  the  month  of  Feb- 
ruary, bat  before  that  the  frame  in  which  they  have  been 
during  the  winter  should  be  kept  rather  close,  so  that  growth 
will  commence  from  the  top  of  the  shoots.  By  this  means 
root  growth  is  encouraged,  and  after  the  final  pruning  the 
plants  start  vigoronely.  In  pruning  the  wood  shonld  be  well 
cut  back,  leaving  only  about  two  eyes  on  each  ahoot,  as  no  ad- 
vantage is  gained  by  leaving  them  longer.  The  pmning  after 
the  first  season's  growth  will  much  depend  upon  the  cultivator, 
whether  he  is  on  advocate  for  hard  or  moderate  pruning.  The 
shoots  can  be  left  6  or  9  inches  in  length,  and  tied  out,  bring- 
ing the  ends  of  the  shoots  well  down,  otherwise  they  are  liable 
to  break  only  from  the  one  or  two  bads  nearest  the  end,  thus 
leaving  the  lower  buds  dormant.  Although  this  system  can  be 
practised  with  marked  success,  I  prefer  subjecting  the  plants 
to  a  more  severe  system  of  pruning,  and  trust  more  to  growths 
thrown  up  from  the  base  to  form  a  good  plant  than  by  tying 
out  the  shoots.  The  plants  cut  back  closely  will  produce  better 
wood  and  finer  blooms  than  by  a  more  moderate  system  of 
pruning. 

After  pruning,  and  when  growth  has  fairly  commenced,  air 
must  be  carefully  admitted  to  the  plants.  If  this  is  injudi- 
ciously carried  out  much  injury  maybe  done  duricg  March, 
when  the  foliage  is  tender  and  the  air  at  timee  pieroingly  cold. 
It  is  a  frequent  practice  in  spring  to  start  these  yoong  plants 
in  heat  for  the  sake  of  the  few  blooms  they  will  produce.  This 
is  a  great  mistake,  as  it  proves  detrimental  to  their  futnre 
development.  They  shonld  remain  under  coo!  treatment,  and 
be  allowed  to  grow  and  bloom — that  ia,  if  the  blooms  really 
are  required — with  the  pretection  only  of  the  frame.  If  the 
blooms  are  not  wanted  they  should  be  removed  as  soon  as  they 
appear,  which  will  prove  beneficial  to  the  plants,  and  the 
growth  in  consequence  will  he  stronger. 

Very  little  syringing  ia  needed  early  in  the  season,  as  the 
leaves  will  be  covered  with  dew  every  morning  while  the  frame 
is  entirely  closed  during  the  night,  which  should  be  the  case 
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until  the  season  is  well  advanced  and  it  is  safe  to  ventilate  the 
frame  all  night.  When  daily  or  frequent  syrin^ngs  become 
necessary  about  2  lbs.  of  soft  soap  should  be  boiled  for  about 
half  an  hour,  then  mixed  with  four  gallons  of  water.  Half  a 
pint  of  this  should  be  placed  in  each  large  canful  of  water 
every  time  syringing  is  done.  The  soft  soap  will  leave  no 
stain  upon  the  foliage,  but  impart  to  it  a  fine  dark  green  colour, 
and  the  plants  will  be  free  from  mildew,  red  spider,  and 
green  fly. 

Roses  while  growing  require  liberal  supplies  of  water,  as,  if 
the  soil  is  allowed  to  become  dust  dry,  the  roots  soon  suffer. 
When  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  liberal  treatment  should  be 
resorted  to ;  we  generally  commence  giving  weak  stimulants 
as  soon  as  the  flower  buds  can  be  seen. 

When  the  plants  are  grown  in  cool  frames  freely  ventilated 
on  all  favourable  occasions  but  little  staking  is  needed  the 
first  year.  Staking,  however,  is  necessary  after  the  first  season 
in  order  to  regulate  the  head  of  bloom,  as  some  shoots  will 
erow  much  longer  than  others  before  they  show  bloom,  and  if 
tiiey  are  not  neatlystaked  they  present  an  irregular  appearance 
when  in  flower.  When  all  fear  of  frosts  are  past  the  plants 
should  be  thoroughly  hardened  and  placed  outside.  The 
summer  treatment  consists  of  syringing  and  watering. 

Whe&  potting  is  done  care  must  be  taken  that  the  drainage 
is  good,  and  the  soil  should  be  pressed  firmly  into  the  pots. 
Roses  in  pots  can  be  repotted  at  almoet  any  time  during  the 
summer,  and  sooner  than  allow  the  plants  to  become  root- 
bound  in  their  first  pots  we  prefer  transferring  them  into 
others  2  inches  larger.  This  can  be  done  after  flowering,  or  as 
soon  as  their  pots  are  well  filled  with  roots.  We  have  found 
the  plants  do  oetter  under  this  system  the  following  year  than 
if  allowed  to  grow  in  their  first  pots  until  autumn,  as  their 
roots  would  then  require  to  be  disentangled,  which  must  be 
done  very  carefully,  or  the  plants  may  be  seriously  checked. 
Plants  of  good  size  can  be  grown  in  10- inch  pots,  but  plenty 
of  root  room  should  be  given  them  in  their  early  stages,  as  they 
make  greater  progress  than  if  confined  in  very  small  pots. 
After  the  planto  have  attained  to  a  fair  size  and  are  growing 
in  10-inch  pots,  which  are  large  enough  for  all  ordinary  deco- 
rative purposee,  they  should  be  repotted  annually.  The  old 
ball  may  be  partially  reduced  and  the  plants  placed  again  in 
the  same  size  pots.  When  the  plants  are  once  established  the 
time  repotting  should  be  done  entirely  depends  upon  when  the 
plant?  are  wanted  to  bloom.  For  instance,  those  required  to 
produce  flowers  towards  the  end  of  February  should  be  attended 
to  towards  the  end  of  July,  others  in  August,  and  none  later 
than  the  month  of  September,  which  gives  the  plants  ample 
time  to  become  thoroughly  established  in  their  pots  before  they 
are  required  for  forcing. 

The  soil  most  suitable  is  a  strong  fibry  loam,  to  which  should 
be  added  an  8- inch  potful  of  boned ust,  and  the  same  or  nearly 
as  much  soot  to  each  barrowful  of  soil,  with  sufficient  coarse 
sand  to  render  the  whole  porous.  If  sandy  loam  only  can  be 
procured  clay  should  be  spread  out  to  dry  during  the  summer 
and  crushed  into  dust,  by  which  means  it  can  best  be  incor- 
porated with  the  loam.  If  plants  are  divided  into  two  batches, 
and  one  lot  potted  in  light  sandy  loam,  and  the  other  with  a 
fair  quantity  of  clay  mixed  with  the  same  kind  of  material, 
the  wood,  quality,  and  colour  of  the  flowers  from  the  plants 
growing  in  the  latter  will  show  a  marked  superiority  over  those 
produced  by  plants  grown  in  the  former. 

The  following  are  twenty-four  useful  varieties  that  thrive 
well  in  pots : — La  France,  Abel  Grand,  Anna  Alexieff,  Ck)mtesse 
d 'Oxford,  Marie  Baumann,  Victor  Verdier,  Charles  Verdier, 
Annie  Laxton,  Charles  Margottin,  Jules  Margottin,  Duke  of 
Kdinburgh,  Alfred  Colomb,  Glory  of  Waltham,  Baronne  de 
Rothschild,  Senateur  Vaisse,  Duke  of  Wellington,  John  Hopper, 
Madame  Lacharme,  G^n^ral  Jacqueminot,Coquette  dee  Blanches, 
Mdlle.  Eugenie  Verdier,  Hippolyte  Jamain,  Capitaine  Christy, 
and  Magna  Charta. — W.  Bardney. 


fine  in  berry,  bunch,  and  colour.  The  colour  is  as  deep  as  Black 
Alicante  (which  I  find  one  of  the  best  Grapes  for  colouring),  and 
the  flavour  is  far  superior  to  that  well-known  variety.  The  wiy 
I  attained  the  desired  end  was  by  dusting  the  Alnwick  Seed- 
ling with  the  pollen  from  Trebbiano,  care  having  been  tak'^n 
to  perform  the  operation  in  the  middle  of  the  day  when  the  pollen 
was  dry,  ventilation  being  afforded  by  the  back  and  front  lights 
to  facilitate  this.  I  may  mention  that  I  left  one  bunch  unfer- 
tilised for  trial,  and  this  one  was  exactly  the  same  as  the  whole  of 
the  bunches  in  the  previous  year — ^riz.,  a  number  of  small  berries 
and  a  few  large  ones.  I  have  no  doubt  the  Alicante  would  be  a 
good  variety  to  fertilise  the  Alnwick  Seedling  with.  We  have  it 
planted  in  a  late  house  with  only  a  flow  and  return  pipe.— Geobob 
Cooke,  Ncmnan  Park  Gardens, 

So  much  has  been  written  about  Alnwick  Seedling  Grape  in 
respect  of  its  setting  qualities  that  I  hare  sent  you  a  bunch  of  it 
to  show  its  character  here.  I  bought  the  Vine  in  January,  1879, 
and  planted  it  in  a  late  vinery  well  heated,  and  where  there  are 
Vines  ten  years  old  of  Black  Alicante,  Lady  Downe*8,  Black  Ham- 
burgh, White  Frontignan,  and  Bnckland  Sweetwater  all  fruiting 
well.  My  employer  is  so  disgusted  with  the  Black  Currant  type 
of  Alnwick  Seedling  Grape  that  he  has  condemned  it ;  therefore 
I  inarched  Black  AUcante  on  the  rod  last  March,  and  it  is  doing 
well.— F.  Bezant,  St.  Peter't  Hill,  Cavertham. 

[There  were  seven  full-sized  berries  on  the  bunch  sent,  and 
upwards  of  a  hundred  like  Black  Currants.] 


ALNWICK  S^EEDLING  GRAPE. 

I  HAD  a  Vine  of  this  variety  direct  from  Mr.  Bell,  and  my  ex- 
perience of  it  last  year,  when  it  was  allowed  to  carry  a  few  buncbev, 
was  exactly  that  of  Mr.  S.  Castle — a  very  few  large  berries  and  a 
host  of  smidl  ones.    This  year  it  is  everything  that  can  be  desired— 


CULTURE  OF  GARDENIAS. 

It  is  surprising  that  in  many  good  gardens  these  beautiful 
flowering  plants  are  so  much  neglected,  as  their  culture  is  simple, 
and  the  fragrant  pure  white  flowers  under  proper  treatment  are 
produced  in  abundance  nearly  the  whole  year  round.  The  proper 
flowering  season  is  during  the  months  of  April  and  May,  and 
almost  equally  profusely  in  September  and  October,  yet  there  need 
scarcely  be  a  week  during  the  whole  year  when  a  few  blooms  can- 
not be  had.  Cuttings  of  the  half-ripened  wood  can  be  taken  in 
January  or  February ;  three  being  mserted  in  a  60-sized  pot  and 
placed  in  a  close  moist  heat  will  strike  root  readily.  They  should 
be  potted  before  the  roots  become  matted,  and  be  again  placed  in 
strong  heat  till  they  are  established  in  the  new  soil.  It  is  best  to 
strike  a  few  in  this  way  every  year  to  maintain  a  stock  of  young 
plants.  The  most  suitable  soil  is  a  mixture  of  about  one^sixth 
well-decayed  cow  manure,  the  same  quantity  of  broken  bones^ 
charcoal,  and  coarse  sand,  the  remainder  to  be  good  fi^irous  loam« 

A  well-heated  pit  having  a  south  aspect  is  the  best  structure  for 
Gardenias  either  in  pots  or  planted  out  at  discretion,  but  for  con- 
venience I  advise  that  they  be  grown  in  pots,  as  the  plants  may 
then  be  taken  out  to  be  cleaned,  and  the  pit  may  also  be  cleansed 
with  greater  facility  than  when  planted  out  This  is  a  very  im«» 
portant  point  in  their  culture,  as  they  are  very  subject  to  attacks 
of  preen  fiy,  scale,  and  mealy  bug.  The  latter  when  once  esta- 
blihhed  is  very  troublesome,  and  the  only  effectual  way  of  dealing 
with  it  is  to  grow-on  a  batch  of  clean  young  plants  in  another 
hon«e  or  pit,  and  as  soon  as  possible  to  destroy  the  old  stock ; 
then  thoroughlv  cleanse  the  pit,  and  introduce  the  young  plants. 
For  f-cale  and  fly  syringe  the  plants  during  the  summer  months 
about  once  a  week  with  a  solution  of  fir-tree  oil  insecticide  in  the 
proportion  of  about  a  wineglassful  to  four  gallons  of  tepid  water. 
The  plants  should  be  plunged  in  leaves,  as  this  will  lessen  the 
labour  of  watering,  and  during  the  growing  period  they  must 
be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  giving  weak  liquid  manure  on 
alternate  days. 

A  light  shading  is  necessary  during  the  spring  and  summer 
months  on  bright  days,  with  sufficient  ventilation  to  maintain  a 
circulation  and  no  more,  as  these  plants  delight  in  a  strong  moirt 
heat  whilst  making  their  growth.  When  the  shading  is  removed 
and  the  pit  closed  for  the  day  they  should  be  syringed  heavily 
with  tepid  water.  The  best  season  for  repotting  is  immediately 
after  they  have  flowered  in  spring,  which  will  be  about  the  first 
week  in  June.  . 

Provided  the  plants  have  done  well  the  shift  needed  will  be  mto 
pots  a  couple  of  sizes  larger  than  those  they  have  occupied,  as 
they  are  very  quick-growing  plants.  The  drainage  should  be  care- 
fully formed  of  broken  pots,  pieces  of  charcoal,  and  bones,  perfect 
drainage  being  of  the  utmost  importance,  as  the  quantity  of  water 
they  require  is  so  large.  The  laiger  roots  round  the  outside  of  the 
ball  should  be  loosened  with  a  pointed  stick  to  enable  them  the 
more  readily  to  take  to  the  new  soil,  the  compost  to  be  the  sanie 
as  that  previously  advised,  and  be  pressed  firmly  in  the  pots,  for  if 
this  be  not  done  the  water  will  pass  away  through  the  new  soil, 
having  very  little  effect  on  the  old  ball.    The  leaves  in  which  they 
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are  pinnged  should  be  renewed  erery  autumn,  bat  care  should  be 
exercised  that  the  bottom  beat  does  not  exceed  70^ ;  therefore 
leaves  only  should  be  used,  and  these  not  in  any  great  bulk.  A 
minimum  winter  temperature  of  60°  is  necessary  to  keep  the  plants 
in  robust  health. — ^W.  L.  H. 


THE  FORMATION  OF  DEW. 

In  his  laudable  endeaTOur  to  set  me  right  in  the  matter  of  dew- 
formation  "  W.  Y."  has  confused  two  distinct  phases  of  the  sub- 
ject. He  rightly  says  that  **  the  cause  of  the  deposit  is  an  inter- 
esting one,"  and  when  I  tell  him  that  my  whole  theory  and 
practice  of  giving  air,  which  is  a  somewhat  elaborate  one,  is 
entirely  based  on  what  I  have  stated  about  dew-formation  he  will 
readily  acknowledge  that  I  am  quite  alive  to  its  importance.  If 
he  succeeds  in  proving  me  wrong  in  this  part  of  the  subject  my 
whole  treatise  stands  condemned,  but  I  hope  I  shall  be  able  to 
show  that  what  I  have  stated  is  tolerably  correct. 

"  W.  Y.'*  says,  correctly  enough,  <'  that  hot  air  can  hold  more 
moisture  invisible  than  cold  air,  and  that  as  the  cooling  process 
goes  on  the  air  becomes  saturated— id.,  can  hold  no  more  invisible 
moisture,  but  must  deposit  it  or  make  it  apparent  in  the  form  of 
log,  &c."  This  agrees  with  a  text-book  I  have  by  Professor 
Ansted,  where  minate  particulars  and  calculations  are  given  thus : 
"  It  is  found  that  when  the  temperature  is  50°  each  cubic  yard  of 
dry  air  (about  168  gallons)  can  hold  nearly  150  grains  (one-third 
part  of  a  fluid  ounce)  of  water.  At  32**,  or  the  freezing  point  of 
water,  only  one-half  this  quantity  is  contained,  and  at  70°  nearly 

double  can  be  absorbed  and  retained  in  an  invisible  form 

When  a  change  of  temperature  occurs,  and  the  alteration  is  in  the 
direction  of  Increased  heat,  the  air  continues  to  absorb  ;  but  the 
moment  that  a  diminution  of  heat  takes  place,  o«iring  to  any 
cause,  not  only  does  the  power  to  absorb  cease,  but  the  power  to 
retain  is  lost,  and  visible  vapour  represents  the  difference." 

So  far,  then,  Professor  Ansted,  '*  W.  Y.,"  and  my  humble  self 
are  in  perfect  accord  ;  but  when  "  W.  Y."  comes  to  apply  the 
theory  to  the  dew-formation  in  my  fiuit  houses  he  is  not  on  such 
safe  ground.  He  says  **  It  is  not  the  rise  of  temperature  caused 
by  the  sun  coming  out  which  causes  the  dew  to  deposit  on  the 
Vines,  slates,  &c.,  because  any  rise  of  temperature  must  infallibly 
cause  an  increase  in  the  moisture-carrying  capacity  of  the  air 
before  it  can  cause  much  moisture  to  be  evaporated  from  the 
ground  in  the  house  or  anything  in  the  house  ;  but  it  is  the  radi- 
ating power  of  the  plants  and  other  substances  which  have,  so  to 
speak,  chilled  themselves,  and  thus  previously  caused  the  air  to 
deposit  dew  on  them." 

Now  a  dew-deposit  in  any  way  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to 

Siard  against,  and  we  do  not  generally  allow  our  fruit  houses  to 
11  rapidly  to  a  sufficiently  low  temperature  to  cause  dew-forma- 
tion in  this  way  ;  and  practically  in  well-managed  forcing  houses, 
unless  in  the  earlier  stages  of  growth,  before  the  fruit  is  far 
advanced,  no  dew-deposit  takes  place  from  a  decreasing  tempera- 
ture. Like  the  outside  temperature,  that  of  our  houses  keeps 
declining  generally  till  sunrise,  when  it  reaches  the  lowest  point ; 
but  it  does  not  decrease  so  rapidly  as  that  ouUide,  owing  to  the 
presence  of  a  warming  apparatus  and  the  screen  of  wo^work, 
glass,  and  foliage,  which  checks  radiation,  so  that  what  is  generally 
called  the  dew  point  is  not  actually  reached.  In  the  earlier 
stages  of  the  growth  of  some  fruits  we  are  not  careful  to  prevent 
dew,  and  with  such  decorative  plants  as  have  not  very  soft  foliage 
we  often  find  it  to  our  advantage  when  no  flowers  are  present  to 
allow  the  dew  to  form  on  them.  Bat  all  this  is  entirely  at  our 
command,  and  it  is  not  a  matter  of  haphasard  work,  as  "  W.  Y/* 
seems  to  imagine.  A  very  little  precaution  will  prevent  its  for- 
mation altogether,  and  on  the  other  hand,  the  atmospheric  con- 
ditions being  favourable,  dew  can  be  created  at  will. 

For  the  purpose  of  my  argument  dew  may  be  called  distilled 
vapour.  We  have  seen  that  when  the  temperature  of  what  is 
caJled  dry  air  is  50"  there  can  be  present  in  it  as  much  as  a  third 
of  a  fluid  ounce  of  water  to  the  square  yard,  and  that  the  tem- 
perature has  only  to  rise  20°  higher  for  the  water-carrying  capa- 
city to  be  doubled.  Now  I  have  repeatedly  said  that  a  moist 
atmosphere  is  not  of  itself  inimical  to  the  keeping  of  fruit,  but 
that  a  dry  air  is  so  ;  and  in  practice  there  is  certainly  no  lack  of 
moisture  at  any  time  in  the  houses  under  my  charge,  so  that  dew 
or  no  dew  is  merely  a  question  of  warming  and  ventilating.  In 
distillation  the  vapour  is  condensed  when  it  comes  in  contact 
with  the  cold  surface  of  the  refrigerator ;  in  our  fruit  houses,  when 
badly  managed  as  regards  ventilation  and  warming,  the  fruit  may 
too  often  b«  a  refrigerator,  and  condensation  ta^e  place  on  iti 
surface. 

It  matters  not  how  warm  the  air  may  become,  and  its  water- 
carrying  capacity  consequently  increased,  if  a  cold  surface  is 


presented  to  it  there  will  certainly  be  condensation,  just  as  there 
would  be  on  a  piece  of  cold  metal  held  in  the  steam  from  the 
spout  of  a  tea-kettle. 

There  are,  then,  two  distinct  and  separate  conditions  of  the 
atmosphere  during  which  dew  is  depositMi.  Firstly,  when  the  air 
becomes  suddenly  cooled  it  can  no  longer  hold  all  the  moii^ture  it 
contained  in  invisible  suspension,  and  must  deposit  it  in  the  form 
of  dew,  or  it  changes  to  fog,  tea.  Secondly,  when  the  temperature 
rises  rapidly  it  takes  up  of  necessity  a  greater  quantity  of  mois- 
ture, and  any  surface  with  which  it  comes  in  contact  that  is  suffi- 
ciently cold  acts  as  a  refrigerator,  and  vapour  is  condensed  on  it 
80  long  as  the  said  surface  remains  cold  as  compared  with  the  air 
surrounding  it.  Under  the  second  conditions  it  will  be  found  that 
the  order  of  things  is  somewhat  reversed ;  for  whereas  under  the 
first-mentioned  conditions  it  is,  as  said  in  the  book  just  referred 
to,  the  case  that  "  plates  of  metal  (good  conductors  of  heat)  remain 
quite  dry,  while  wood  (a  very  bad  conductor)  becomes  quite  wet," 
under  the  second  conditions,  or  when  the  deposit  tekes  place  from 
a  certain  rise  of  temperature,  the  metal  (the  good  conductor)  is 
the  first  to  become  wet,  and  the  wood,  if  not  painted,  is  one  of 
the  last. 

Everybody  must  have  noticed  that  when  the  weather  suddenly 
changes  from  cold  to  warm  that  slates,  stones,  metal,  and  many 
other  things  become  damp  in  proportion  to  the  suddenness  and 
extent  of  the  change.  These  substances  cannot  be  warmed  so 
quickly  as  the  surrounding  air ;  the  moisture  consequently  is  con- 
densed on  them,  and  there  it  will  remain  till  sufficient  time  has 
elapsed  for  the  warm  air  to  penetrate  them.  Tbis  is  just  what 
happens  in  our  houses,  if  we  allow  it  to  happen,  almost  every  day 
during  summer  and  autumn,  and  is  the  cause  of  a  great  deal  of 
decay  in  fruite  of  different  kinds,  the  disfigurement  known  as 
rust  on  Grapes,  the  damping-off  of  flowers  and  plants,  and  many 
other  evils.  In  the  dwelling  house  it  is  the  source  of  rusty  fire- 
irons,  damp  clothing,  spoiled  pianos,  and  endless  colds. 

The  remedy  for  all  is  the  same— to  guard  against  sudden  fluc- 
tuations of  temperature.  A  little  fuel  to  keep  up  the  temperature 
of  a  dwelling  house  during  cold  weather  saves  many  an  aching 
heart  and  a  heavy  bill.  I  often  hear  people  complain,  *'  Oh  1  my 
house  is  so  damp,  it  gives  me  the  rheumatism  ;  yet  I  always  keep 
a  good  fire  during  damp  weather."  The  misteke  is  a  very  general 
one,  and  as  damp  weather  frequently  comes  after  frost  the  saddle 
is  put  on  the  wrong  horse.  When  a  sudden  change  of  weather 
comes  after  frost  I  take  care  not  to  remain  long  in  any  building, 
public  or  private,  which  I  know  has  not  been  kept  well  warmed, 
and  the  younger  members  of  my  family  have  the  benefit  of  an 
absence  from  school  till  the  dew  at  least  has  taken  its  departure 
from  the  inside  walls  of  that  building. — Wm.  Tatlob. 


ASPARAGUS  IN  AUTUMN  AND  WINTEB. 

As  a  vegeteble  of  the  highest  class  there  is  nothing  in  our  gar- 
dens more  generally  esteemed  than  Asparagus.  It  is  easily  cul- 
tivated, and  may  be  grown  to  give  a  supply  over  a  period  of 
almost  eight  months — ^namely,  from  early  in  November  till  June. 

This  autumn  being  so  exceptionally  wet  and  sunless,  we  were 
rather  doubtful  whether  our  Asparagus  crowns  would  be  matured 
and  submit  to  early  forcing,  but  they  have  stood  the  test  well  and 
promise  to  be  very  satisfactory.  On  October  2l8t  we  cut  the 
withered  stems  from  three  or  four  dozen  plants.  They  were  then 
lifted  and  at  once  transferred  to  the  bed  of  a  Cucumber  pit.  Here 
the  bottom  heat  averages  65**  and  the  surface  temperature  10^  less. 
Over  the  slates  in  the  bed  a  thin  layer  of  soil  was  spread,  and  on 
this  the  roote  were  placed  together  closely,  lightly  covered  with  soil. 
In  a  few  days  many  young  crowns  could  be  seen  pushing*  through 
the  soil,  and  on  the  4th  of  November  the  first  dish  was  cut.  The 
heads  were  good,  and  looked  both  tender  and  sweet.  This  is  one 
of  the  best  ways  of  forcing  Asparagus  we  have  ever  practised,  and 
if  we  continue  to  put  two  or  three  dozen  roote  in  fortnightly  we 
shall  be  able  to  cut  two  or  three  dishes  weekly  so  long  as  needed. 

Respecting  the  roote  it  may  ba  well  to  say  a  few  words.  Had 
the  plante  been  grown  on  the  old-fa?hioned  system,  and  «)o  close 
together  that  the  ground  could  not  be  seen  between  them  in  sum- 
mer, we  should  not  have  expected  them  to  produce  useable  heads 
at  this  season ;  but  our  Asparagus  is  growing  now  on  what  is 
known  as  the  trench  system.  When  one  year  old  they  were 
planted  3  feet  apart  each  way,  and  now  when  they  are  three  and 
four  years  old  we  are  lifting  every  alternate  one  for  forcing.  At 
this  rate  the  permanent  rows  stend  G  feet  apart.  It  is  in  this 
way  that  large  crowns  are  developed  and  become  thoroughly 
ripened  in  autumn.  Ode  large  crown  every  6  feet  will  give  more 
produce,  and  that  of  a  very  superior  character,  to  roote  1  or 
2  feet  apart.  Crowding  vegetebles  is  a  misteke  in  every  case.  I 
have  mentioned  the  permanent  plante  as  standing  6  feet  apart, 


but  in  reality  we  have  no  **  permanent "  Asparagna,  as  a  number 
of  yonng  plants  are  raised  from  seed  annually,  and  all  follow  in 
rotation  for  forcing.  When  the  roots  haye  been  thinned  oat  to 
6  feet  apart  they  are  left  there  for  a  year  or.  two,  and  then  they 
are  used  for  forcing  too,  as  in  my  opinion  the  only  way  to  keep 
up  a  supply  of  good  Asparagus  for  all  purposes  is  to  hare  abun- 
dance of  robust  young  roots  coming  forwara  in  a  rich  and  suitable 
soil. — ^J.  MniB,  Margam^ 


BUCKLAND  SWEETWATER  AND  GOLDEN  QUEEN 

GRAPES. 

In  reply  to  "W.  L.  H/s"  remarks  on  page  430,  my  object  in 
saying  that  Buckland  Sweetwater  realises  a  hi|;her  price  in  the 
market  than  Foster's  Seedling  was  to  show  that  it  is  in  greater  de- 
mand, and  on  that  ground,  looking  at  it  in  a  commercial  point  of 
view,  it  must  be  considered  a  better  Ghtipe  than  Foster's  Seedling ; 
but  tastes  differ,  for  what  suits  one  pala^  does  not  suit  another.  I 
may  add  that  I  haye  to  grow  Qrapes  for  a  gentleman's  table,  and 
Foster's  Seedling  and^  Buckland  Sweetwater  are  grown  side  by  side 
under  exactly  the  same  conditions,  but  the  latter  is  in  greater  de- 
mand than  the  former.  I  have  not  a  word  to  say  against  Foster's 
Seedling ;  on  the  contrary  I  am  of  opinion  that  no  collection  should 
be  without  it  I  can  bear  out  all  your  coirespondent  '*  H.  M."  says 
respecting  Buckland  Sweetwater  as  an  exhibition  Grape.  I  haye 
known  this  variety  take  first  honours  at  horticultural  exhibitions, 
where  competent  judges  have  been  employed.  The  Vine  with  me 
grows  freely,  is  very  prolific,  and  the  berries  set  as  freely  as  those 
of  the  Black  Hamburgh,  the  berries  being  large,  even,  and  of  a 
beautiful  amber  colour.  I  consider  it  indispensable  in  the  early 
vinery. 

In  reference  to  Golden  Queen,  I  did  not  intend  to  infer  that  it 
was  an  early  Grape.  It  has  not  been  very  favourably  spoken  of. 
I  have  heard  it  does  not  succeed  in  all  situations,  but  I  find  it  a  free 
grower  and  bearer  and  good  setter ;  bunches  not  extra  large,  but 
symmetrically  shaped ;  berries  oval,  medium-sized,  and  of  a  beau- 
tiful amber  colour  ;  quality  fairly  good.  It  ripens  well  in  a  late 
house  with  Lady  Downe's  and  Alicante. — G.  E.  A, 


HEATING  GREENHOUSES— RIPPINGILLE'S  STOVEa 

Thb  present  dull,  wet,  and  foggy  weather  reminds  me  that  the 
heating  arrangements  of  all  glau  structures  should  be  at  onoe 
put  in  proper  working  order,  as  too  often  frost  takes  us  by  sur- 
prise. These  remarks  are  not  intended  for  practical  gardeners, 
but  all  who  have  a  greenhouse  filled  with  plants  I  would  advise 
to  employ  a  little  fire  heat  to  dry  such  houses  once  or  twice  a 
week,  eyen  if  it  is  not  frosty  weather.  It  ^ould  be  borne  in 
mind  that  more  damage  is  done  to  plants  by  ill-ventilated 
houses  than  by  frost.  Ventilate  in  the  daytime  on  all  favourable 
occasions,  and  ayoid  as  much  as  possible  fire  heat  at  night. 
Amateurs  and  others  who  have  a  greenhouse  and  no  heating 
apparatus  are  often  at  a  loss  to  know  how  to  utilise  the  house 
through  the  winter  months,  but  for  such  there  is  a  remedy  by 
using  one  or  two  of  Rippingille*s  stoves,  which  bum  petroleum. 
They  can  be  placed  on  the  paths  as  near  the  front  of  the  house  as 
possible.  As  this  is  the  coldest  part,  they  will  not  injure  the  most 
delicate  Fern  if  properly  managed  and  if  plants  are  not  in  direct 
oontaot  with  them.  These  stoves  are  managed  in  the  same  way 
as  ordinary  lamps.  Properly  trimmed  and  filled  they  will  bum 
from  eight  to  twelve  hours  according  to  sise.  During  the  late 
seyere  winters  I  used  them  where  we  had  any  doubts  of  the 
ordinary  means  of  heating  being  insufi&cient.  They  were  managed 
in  this  way :  At  10  P.M.,  if  it  appeared  likely  there  would  be  frost 
after  midnight,  the  stoves  were  lighted  as  a  precaution.  It  often 
happens  that  when  the  most  heat  is  required  there  is  not  sufficient 
— that  is,  say,  fiye  and  six  o'clock  in  the  morning ;  at  that  time 
the  heat  generally  is  on  the  decline.  In  sach  cases  the  stoves  in 
question  will  be  found  invaluable  for  temporary  heating. 

The  price  of  petroleum,  as  a  rule,  is  about  li.  per  gallon.  Two 
or  three  years  ago  I  made  some  trials  with  these  stoves  so  as  to 
learn  the  cost  per  night  for  oil,  and  if  my  memory  serves  me  the 
cost  was  about  3^.  per  night  of,  say,  eight  or  nine  hours.  The  sim- 
plicity of  these  stoyes  will,  I  think,  recommend  them  ;  indeed,  I 
know  some  ladies  who  manage  these  little  matters  themselyes^ 
and  find  pleasure  in  the  occupation. — A.  0.  W. 

American  Apples. — It  is  noticeable  that  the  export  shipments  of 
Apples  from  New  York  have  been  larger  of  late  than  from  Boston, 
which  is  the  reverse  of  what  they  have  been  in  former  seasons.  The 
total  export  shipments  for  the  week  ending  October  2Ist  were  from 
New  York  15,638  barrels  against  10,949  from  Boston.  There  had 
been  previously  shipped  from  New  York  85,616  barrels,  so  that 


the  total  export  for  the  season  would  be  51,248  barrels;  from 
Boston  there  had  been  exported  this  season  before  last  week 
24,618  barrels,  so  that  the  toUl  exports  thus  far  this  season  have 
been  85,562  barrels.  The  total  exports  of  Apples  from  Boston 
and  New  York  this  season  have  been  86,811  barrels.  A  cable  dis- 
patch from  Liverpool  recently  announces  the  sale  of  4000  barrels  of 
American  Apples  at  prices  as  follows : — Kings,  22«.  to  25«.  per  barrel ; 
Baldwins,  17«.  to  20*. ;  Northern  Spy,  15*.  to  20«. ;  Roxbury  Russets, 
16*.  to  18*.  J  Greenings,  14*.  to  16*.  Up  to  the  present  time  the 
European  market  for  American  Apples  has  been  mainly  confined  to 
Great  Britain,  but  if  the  opinion  of  our  Minister  to  Sweden,  Mr.  J.  L. 
Stevens,  Ib  correct,  there  seems  to  be  an  opening  for  them  in  northern 
Europe,  where  no  good  Apples  can  be  grown,  as  is  the  case  in  Den- 
mark, Sweden,  and  Norway.  The  few  that  nnd  their  way  to  these 
countries  are  mostly  from  France,  and  are  to  be  found  only  in  the 
larger  cities,  where  they  are  sold  for  an  ayerage  of  6  cents  each.  Mr. 
Steyens  thinks  that  the  keeping  qualities  of  some  American  Apples, 
and  their  adaptation  for  transportation,  as  well  as  the  fact  that  they 
are  of  better  nayour  than  any  now  found  there,  make  them  admirably 
adapted  for  the  markets  of  northern  Europe.  The  journey  is  long^ 
than  to  England,  but  the  proepeotive  price  is  greater.--(imertoais 
CuUivaior^ 

PLANTING  ROSES— SPRING  v.  AUTUMN. 

In  reference  to  this  question,  raised  by  "  D.,  Beal^^  I  much 
prefer  the  autumn  for  planting  Boses  and  most  trees  and  sfarabe. 
Uoses  may  be  taken  up  and  planted  any  time  from  the  middle  of 
October  until  the  end  of  November  (weather  permitting),  and 
these  will  give  much  better  fiowers  the  following  season  than  those 
planted  in  March :  at  least  that  has  been  the  case  here  in  dry  soiL 
in  reference  to  root-action,  I  may  say  in  the  autumn  of  1879  snow 
and  frost  came  on  before  I  had  finished  planting  Roses,  therefore 
the  remaining  plants  had  to  be  laid  in  until  early  in  February ; 
but  although  the  plants  were  laid  in  during  a  snowstorm,  which 
tended  to  make  the  ground  very  cold,  and  were  frozen  in  all  the 
winter,  when  taken  up  at  the  above  date  they  had  made  roots 
from  1  to  2  inches  in  length.  The  Roses  in  question  were  dwar& 
on  seedling  Briars.  I  do  not  know  if  Manettis  would  haye  made 
roots  similarly  when  the  soil  was  frozen  at  the  surface,  but  this 
instance  quite  clears  up  the  point  about  Roses  making  roots  in 
cold  soil.  If  those  Roses  had  been  in  their  proper  place  the  risk 
of  breaking  off  many  of  the  very  tender  rootlets  would  have  been 
avoided.  The  plants  planted  in  autumn  were  much  stronger  than 
those  planted  in  spring,  all  being  on  the  same  piece  of  ground. 

Another  advantage  in  autumn  planting  is  that  the  supply  of 
s;  p  li  checked,  and  they  are,  therefore,  much  hardier  to  withstand 
tl  e  frost  than  free-growing  robust  plants  that  have  receiyed  no 
check.  I  haye  noted  this  for  many  years,  more  particularly  in 
1866.  Early  in  the  autumn  of  that  year  I  planted  a  considerable 
number  of  standard  Roses  amongst  others  in  free  growth — ijR^ 
having  taken  ont  all  the  weak  plants  from  the  beds  and  filled  in 
with  the  new.  A  severe  winter  followed,  and  the  result  was  that 
three-fourths  of  the  plants  not  moved  were  killed  outright  or  died 
during  the  following  summer,  whereas  tiie  fresh-planted  Reses 
were  in  most  cases  quite  safe.  But  it  must  be  remembered  there 
are  exceptions  to  all  rules,  and  it  would  be  better  to  plant  in 
spring  than  to  plant  into  very  heavy  wet  soil  in  the  autumn, 
planting  tiiem  as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring  as  soon  as  the 
ground  is  in  good  condition  ;  thus,  as  in  all  cases,  practice  must 
vary  according  to  circumstances. 

In  reference  to  Teas,  I  would  prefer  to  plant  them  in  autumn 
if  on  the  seedling  Briar ;  if  on  their  own  roots  ont  of  pots  in  May. 
Plants  in  general  suffer  much  from  March  winds  when  they  are 
planted  in  spring,  and  if  very  dry  even  require  water.  Mr.  Prince's 
Teas  were  yery  fine,  but  if  Mr.  Prince  was  asked  the  question  I  have 
no  doubt  but  he  would  prefer  planting  in  the  autumn  and  giving 
slight  protection  ;  but,  as  I  said  before,  practice  must  vary  accord- 
ing to  circumstances.  I  should  much  like  to  hear  what  other 
rosarians  have  to  say  on  the  matter. — J.  Brown,  Great  Dood^ 
Beigate,  .^___ 

I  AM  surprised  to  leani  from  your  correspondent,  *'  D.,  l>eal^^^ 
on  page  402  of  the  Journal,  that  the  *'  weight  of  evidence  "  tends 
towaids  spring  planting  as  against  autumn  planting  of  Rose  trees. 
I  prefer  the  autumn  for  planting.  But  there  is  autumn  and 
autumn.  September,  October,  and  November  represent  autumn, 
therefore  when  we  talk  about  autumn-planting  we  take  the  mean, 
which  means  October.  Surely  the  earth  is  warm  then.  It  is  not 
fair,  1  think,  to  condemn  autumn  planting  because  this  year  it 
seems  to  be  an  impossibility.  Surely  in  ordinary  seasons  the  last 
week  in  October  and  the  first  in  November  are  the  best  weeks 
for  planting.  Moreover,  if  the  weather  is  wet  and  cold  and  the 
winter  severe  the  soil  will  be  colder  in  February  than  it  is  to- 
day (4th  November) ;  moreover,  I  distinctly  assert  from  actual 


ezperienoe  that  root-action  in  autumn  is  a  most  positive  fact. 
The  winter  of  1879  and  1880  was  a  veiy  severe  one.  The  previous 
autumn  I  bought  in  a  goodly  number  of  Boses,  and  had  them  all 
planted  earlj  in  November.  They  were  well  mulched  with  light 
dry  material.  In  February  I  had  occasion  to  transplsnt  many  of 
these  newly  planted  trees,  and  I  was  astonished  to  find  how  their 
Toots  had  started ;  in  eveiy  plant  one  could  see  innumerable 
little  white  rootlets.  So  much  for  root-action  in  winter  in  "cold** 
soil. 

And  now  to  argue  from  the  other  side  of  the  question.  If  yon 
always  plant  in  February  yon  must  prune  before  trees  axe  esta- 
blished. ,  If  you  delay  pruning  for  six  weeks  after  pluiting  your 
blooming  season  is  too  late  for  the  first  shows.  I  am  writing 
only  of  Hybrid  Perpetuals,  with  Teas  the  case  is  quite  different. 
These  precious  darling  require  much  looking  after ;  they  are  the 
fint  out  and  the  last  in.  Whenever  I  buy  in  any  Teas  I  invariably 
heel  them  in  and  plant  out  as  early  as  possible  in  March — that  is 
to  say,  as  soon  as  the  ground  is  in  working  order.  In  six  weeks 
they  are  growing  fast,  and  the  middle  of  April  sees  them  begin- 
ning to  develope  flower  buds  on  the  top  shoots ;  but  it  does  not 
matter,  for  Teas  are  much  better  if  pruned  when  the  sap  is  very 
active,  whereas  with  Hybrid  Perpetnals  the  opposite  is  the  case, 
at  least  this  is  my  impression.  " D.,  Deal"  says  that  Mr.  Prince's 
experience  is  worth  a  bushel  basket  of  theory.  So  it  is ;  but  Mr. 
Prince  and  " D.,  Deal"  in  the  matter  under  consideration,  had 
their  eyes  on  Tea  Roses  only. 

And  now  let  me  stro'nglv  advise  all  young  rosarians  to  plant 
Hybrid  Perpetaals  very  early,  and  not  use  rich  farmyard  manure 
as  a  mulch.  Whatever  is  put  on  the  ground  both  as  a  stimulant 
and  a  protection  should  be  of  a  dry  nature.  I  feel  assured  that 
many  thousands  of  Rose  trees  have  been  killed  the  past  four  years 
by  heavy  dressings  of  very  wet  *'muck,"  so  heavy  that  the 
moisture  has  been  retained  for  weeks,  to  be  thawed  every  day 
that  the  sun  shines  and  frozen  again  every  evening  Jack  Frost 
chooses  to  come.  Put  it  on  dry  and  light,  not  heavy  and  wet. 
At  least  this  is  my  experience.--J.  A.  W.,  Aldermimter. 


YOVB  correspondent  "  D.,  Deal,"  in  his  letter  on  "  Planting 
Boses  in  Autumn  "  asks  your  readers  for  their  experience  in  this 
matter.  As  my  limited  amount  of  Rose-growing  is  conducted  on 
a  soil  which  I  should  imagine  to  be  most  highly  suited  for  autumn 
planting — viz.,  a  deep  and  dry  loam  on  lime^^tone  subsoil,  I  offer 
my  experience  such  as  it  is. 

For  the  last  ten  years  I  have  planted  Roses  both  in  November 
and  February,  and  never  thought  there  was  much  to  choose 
between  the  two  seasons  until  two  years  ago,  when  I  bought  160 
dwarf  Boses,  twelve  Teas,  and  the  rest  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  These 
I  laid  in  the  ground,  cov^^  a  foot  above  the  roots  until  February. 
The  winter  was  very  severe,  a  thermometer  registering  40^  of 
frost,  but  I  only  lost  two  or  three,  one  of  which  was  a  Tea ;  the 
others,  though  a  few  were  killed  down  to  the  earth  line,  were 
fairly  fresh  and  uninjured,  and  when  planted  grew  and  flowered 
wdl.    At  the  same  time  well-established  trees  of  two  and  three 

Siars*  growth  in  the  open  beds  were  either  quite  killed  or  much 
jnred,  but  not  quite  so  universally  so  as  in  the  preceding  year, 
1879.  But  why  should  a  frost  of  29^  in  1879  do  more  harm  than 
one  of  40^  in  1880  7  I  think  for  two  reasons :  firstly,  because  in 
1879  we  had  a  late  damp  summer  and  autumn  without  early  frost, 
keeping  the  wood  in  a  g^wing  and  unripe  state  until  December  i 
early  in  which  month  my  second  reason,  an  exceptionally  severe 
frost  for  the  time  of  year,  came,  the  effect  on  the  sap  vessels,  still 
fnU,  being  to  burst  them  and  kill  the  trees ;  indeed,  it  treated  the 
wiripe  Boiie  shoots  as  it  often  does  full  water  pipes  and  bottles. 

I  think  the  best  way  to  protect  Boses  from  frost  is  to  take  them 
up  about  November  Ist,  and  lay  them  in  until  February  ;  but  I 
hear  some  people  say,  "  Oh  1  my  Boses  are  still  growing."  Then 
there  is  all  the  more  reason  for  taking  them  up  to  stop  their 
growth,  lliis  season  Boses  are  growing  very  late,  and  now  is  the 
time  to  put  this  theory  into  practice.  To  summarise :  my  ex- 
perience says,  "  Plant  in  February  and  prune  close."— I.  F., 
Lincoln,  

I  THINK  this  question  is  a  matter  of  season,  soil,  and  climate. 
As  to  season,  for  instance,  last  November  I  transplanted  several 
hundred  Bose  trees,  many  of  them  old  plants.  Not  more  than 
three  or  four  of  the  most  sappy  ever  flagged  ;  the  majority  went 
on  growing,  and  many  actually  opened  during  the  next  month 
(December)  buds  which  had  been  previously  formed.  On  the  other 
hand,  on  May  10th,  1879,  I  moved  about  two  dozen  Bose  trees 
from  another  county  five  or  six  hours*  journey  by  rail.  They  all 
lived  and  grew  well.  I  cut  a  bloom  from  one  for  a  show,  but 
cannot  remember  whether  I  actually  placed  it  in  my  stand 
or  not. 


As  to  soil  and  dimate,  I  have  found  that  in  a  light  soil  and 
east-midland  climate  (which  are  the  only  conditions  of  which  I 
have  any  experience)  Boses  do  begin  making  fresh  roots  very 
soon  after  plimting  in  an  average  November.  I  would  therefore, 
under  my  conditions  of  soil  and  climate,  always  plant  in  Novem- 
ber, and  avoid  '<laying-in,"  for  fear  of  breaking  Uie  new  roots,  as 
much  as  possible.  In  my  light  soil  I  can  plant  when  others 
cannot  because  of  the  wet.  I  have  been  planting  to-day  (11th), 
and  found  the  soil  after  the  late  heavy  rains  as  friable  as  I  could 
wish.  I  also  expect  that,  as  a  rule,  the  ground  la  not  only  colder 
but  also  wetter  m  February  than  in  November ;  but  in  a  heavy 
soil,  or  the  climate  of  "A  North  Countbtman,"  there  is,  doubt- 
less, much  to  be  said  for  spring  planting.  If  one  could  make  sure 
of  getting  them,  would  it  not  in  such  a  case  be  better  to  buy  in 
the  spring,  and  let  the  nurseryman  run  the  risk  of  frost  f— A.  F.  M. 

[It  is  unsafe  to  defer  purchasing  Boses  until  the  spring,  as  the 
best  plants  of  many  varieties  are  idways  sold  in  the  autumn.  We 
have  more  letters  awaiting  publication  on  the  subject  under 
discussion.] 

THE  DOMINO  APPLE. 

Many  inquiries  have  been  made  from  time  to  time  relative  to 
this  Apple,  and  we  have  endeavoured,  but  hitherto  without  success, 
to  ascertain  the  origin  of  the  Domino.  We  have  received  several 
letters  on  the  subject,  and  also  samples  of  fruit.  We  publish  a 
section  of  one  of  the  finest.  It  was  grown  in  the  garden  of 
A.  S.  L.  Melville,  Esq.,  Longhillp,  Lincob,  and  the  following 


Pig.  74.— Tbe  Domino  Apple. 

note  from  the  gardener,  Mr.  G.  Picker,  accompanied  tbe  parcel  :  — 
"  I  have  made  many  inquiries  respecting  tbe  origin  of  the  Domino 
Apple,  but  no  one  to  whom  I  have  applied  appears  to  know  any- 
thing about  it.  It  is  our  best  early  culinary  Apple,  and  reached 
hero  by  mistake— a  mistake  of  the  right  sort.  Mr.  Melville  some 
years  ago  ordered  some  fruit  trees  from  Mr.  Henry  Merryweather 
of  the  Southwell  Nurseries,  and  allhough  this  variet;  was  not 
ordered  it  was  sent,  and  on  the  error  l^ing  pointed  out  to  Mr. 
Merryweather  he  wrote  and  said  Mr.  Melville  would  not  regret 
planting  the  Domino,  and  he  was  right.  Tbe  cook  does  not  care 
to  use  any  other  cooking  Apple  for  the  dining-room  whilnt  the 
Domino  can  be  had.  Her  reason  for  this  is  because  it  is  tbe  best 
and  whitest-fleshed  Apple  that  she  ever  cooked — time  for  cooking 
from  fifteen  to  twenty  minutes — and  it  breaks  down  in  the  dish 
well,  but  not  too  well ;  also  it  takes  less  sugar  than  Lord  Suffield. 
As  an  early  kitchen  Apple  I  repeat  it  is  the  best  of  all  here.  The 
tree  is  a  healthy  and  free  grower,  forming  a  good  pyramid, 
and  is  a  great  bearer.  It  comes  into  use  here  the  last  week, of 
August,  and  Lord  8uffield  the  first  week  of  September.  1  have 
seen  Domino  described  as  an  October  Apple,  but  with  us  it  will 


not  keep  sonnd  until  then.  On  the  4th  of  October  I  ezftmined 
fruits  that  I  had  left  for  the  purpose  of  knowinj^  bow  long  it 
would  keep,  and  each  fruit  was  dotted  with  dark  patches  that 
showed  plainly  through  the  skin,  and  the  flesh  had  turned  very 
soft.  I  may  mention  that  we  lifted  the  tree  two  yean  ago,  and 
placed  the  roots  nearer  the  surface.  That  may  hare  caused  the 
fruit  to  be  a  little  earlier ;  but  other  trees  in  this  neighbourhood 
proTe  that  this  is  a  very  early  Apple.** 

Our  description  of  Domino  is  as  follows :— A  Codlin.  Fruit 
large,  somewhat  cylindrical  or  blunt-conical  in  shape,  with  a 
prominent  rib  on  one  side,  which  makes  it  larger  on  tnat  side  of 
the  axis,  and  consequently  if  measured  through  that  diameter  it 
is  as  wide  as  it  is  high.  It  has  five  more  or  Teas  prominent  ribs, 
which  terminate  in  corresponding  ridges  round  the  eye.  Skin  of  an 
uniform  greenish  yellow  when  ripe,  and  pale  grass-green  before  it 
ripens,  and  covered  with  distinct  russet  dots,  but  no  colour.  Eye 
closed,  set  in  a  deep,  angular,  and  irregular  basin ;  tube  long 
conical,  inclining  to  funnel-shaped ;  stamens  median.  Btalk  half 
an  inch  long,  inserted  by  the  side  of  a  fleshy  protuberance,  which 
is  generally  well  deyeloped.  Flesh  yellowish  white,  soft,  and 
juicy,  with  a  mild  acidity.  Cells  open,  Codlin-like ;  cell-walla 
elliptical. 

This  is  a  very  useful  Apple,  and  is,  we  think,  in  the  Chiswick 
collection.  It  belongs  to  the  class  of  Lord  Buffield,  Oolden 
Spire,  and  such  early-bearing  and  prolific  culinary  varieties. 

DESTROYING  ANTS. 

In  reply  to  "J.  H.  W."  I  may  state  that  we  have  had  plenty 
of  ants  in  the  vineries  here.  The  method  adopted  to  eradicate 
them  is  to  find  out  their  hiding  place  or  home,  and  if  it  be 
among  soil.  When  practicable  remove  the  whole  body  contain- 
ing ants  and  eggs  to  some  distant  exposed  part  of  the  garden 
where  they  will  probably  be  picked  up  by  birds.  I  need  not 
say  there  will  be  numbers  left  behind,  as  I  have  seen  them 
buBv  night  and  day.  To  capture  those  remaining  procure  a  dead 
bird,  or  several  to  make  short  work  of  it,  cut  them  open  at  the 
breast,  and  lay  them  where  the  ants  frequent.  Go  round  as  often 
as  it  may  be  necessary.  The  birds  will  be  often  found  covered 
with  ants,  when  they  should  be  immersed  in  a  can  of  boiling 
water,  and  laid  again  in  their  runs.— G.  Wabden,  Clarendon, 


At  one  time  I  was  much  troubled  with  ants  in  my  Peach  house, 
which  were  very  destructive  when  the  fruit  was  ripe.  I  tried 
treacle,  which  was  of  little  or  no  use  ;  I  also  used  hot  water, 
which  killed  what  it  touched,  but  I  do  not  think  that  safe  where 
the  roots  are  inside  and  near  the  surface.  I  also  tried  a  strong 
dose  of  hellebore,  both  liquid  and  the  powder,  but  I  found  they 
only  went  to  fresh  quarters  of  the  house.  At  last  I  tried  some 
freshly  slaked  lime.  I  had  some  standing  in  a  pot  ready,  and 
whenever  I  saw  any  ants  about  I  gave  them  a  good  sprinkling ; 
also  where  I  found  they  made  their  nests  I  placed  a  quantity,  and 
washed  it  in  as  well  as  I  could.  By  a  little  perseverance  I  have 
entirely  cleared  the  house  of  the  insects,  and  I  think  if  "J.  H.  W.** 
will  give  the  lime  a  good  trial  he  will  not  be  disappointed  with 
the  results.  It  is  not  so  disagreeable  to  use  as  paraffin,  nor  so 
dangerous.— J.  Gilbbbt.      ^__^_ 

A  OOBBESPONDBKT  of  the  Joumal  asks  how  to  deal  with  the 
small  ants  which  sometimes  appear  by  thousands  in  gardens  and 
houses.  Mr.  Newman  strongly  advised  the  following  plan  :— Dip 
lengths  of  stout  twioe  or  rope  into  a  syrup  made  of  coarse  sugar, 
and  lay  these  near  the  holes  whence  the  ants  issue,  or  in  their 
favourite  haunts.  Upon  these  the  ants  will  cluster  thickly,  and 
the  strips  taken  up  can  then  be  plunged  into  boiling  water. — 
J.  B.  S.  C. 


THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  ITO  INMATES. 

POPULAB  FLOWERING  PLANTS. 

BIONONIAS. 

Thbse  are  useful  plants  for  training  up  rafters  and  pillars,  and 
for  covering  walls  inside  greenhouses  or  conservatories.  For 
small  houses  they  are  not  quite  suitable,  but  when  room  can  be 
spared  for  their  due  development  they  are  most  acceptable. 
They  should  be  planted  out  in  good  flbry  loam  and  peat  in  equal 
proportions,  with  a  little  sand  and  broken  bones  and  charcoal  to 
keep  the  compost  porous  and  open.  The  kinds  ordinarily  grown 
are  B.  Chamberlaynii,  B.  grandiflora,  B.  speciosa,  and  B.  venusta. 

BOUVABDUfl. 

These  may  be  had  in  bloom  at  any  time.    Most  people  like  to 


have  them  in  flower  during  winter,  for  they  will  bloom  as  freely 
and  as  satisfactorily  at  midwinter  if  a  temperature  of  from  60^  U> 
e(f  is  maintained  as  at  any  other  time.  Where  this  cannot  be 
afforded  they  may  be  prepared  to  flower  late  in  summer  or  in 
autumn.  Plants  which  were  bought  in  autumn  may  be  treated  like 
a  Fuchsia  during  winter  and  cut  down  in  spring ;  afterwards 
they  should  be  started  and  grown  in  a  temperature  of  6(f  until 
June,  when  they  may  be  placed  in  cold  frames.  In  spring,  after 
the  young  shoots  are  a  couple  of  inches  long,  they  may  be  taken 
off  with  a  heel  and  struck  in  bottom  heat  along  with  other  cut- 
tings, say  on  a  hotbed.  After  the  cuttings  are  rooted  they  will 
require  potting  off,  and  for  this  purpose  flbry  loam  and  leaf  soil 
with  a  little  sharp  sand  should  be  employed.  After  potting  they 
should  again  be  returned  to  the  frame  and  plunged,  keeping  a 
genial  top  and  bottom  heat. 

Potting  and  pinching  must  be  attended  to  as  may  be  neceesaiy. 
Young  plants  may  be  placed  in  6  or  6-inch  pots  the  flrst  year. 
After  the  pots  are  well  flUed  with  roots  a  little  liquid  manure  should 
be  given  occasionally.  To  keep  the  plants  dwarf  and  bushy  they 
must  be  kept  near  the  glass  and  repeatedly  pinched.  By  June 
they  may  be  placed  into  ordinary  frames  without  bottom  heat, 
and  liberally  ventilated  during  fine  weather.  Pinching  must  be 
discontinued  early  when  early  flowering  is  wanted,  but  in  no  case 
should  the  plants  be  pinched  later  than  July.  They  must  be 
transferred  to  their  blooming  quarters  by  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember at  the  latest.  They  are  subject  to  the  attacks  of  different 
insects.  Syringing  or  dipping  in  tobacco  liquid  may  be  occa- 
sionally resorted  to  as  a  preventive  or  check.  These  remarks 
apply  equally  to  young  and  old  plants ;  only  old  plants  require 
more  root  room.  The  following  Kinds  are  all  good  z—elegans, 
Hogarthii,  Bridal  Wreath,  Queen  of  Roses,  jasminoides,  Yreelandii, 
and,  although  not  free-flowering,  B.  Humboldtii  corymbiflora. 

calgbolabias. 
If  seed  was  sown  during  July  or  later,  and  the  young  planta 
obtained  pricked  out,  they  should  when  large  enough  be  potted 
and  grown  on  in  the  cold  frame.  As  long  as  the  weather  is  so 
mild  that  frost  can  be  kept  out  of  the  frames  with  the  aid  of 
mats,  the  plants  should  remain  there,  the  frames  being  ventilated 
on  all  favourable  occasions.  They  must  be  shifted  before  they 
are  root-bound,  this  being  important,  until  they  are  established 
in  the  pots  in  which  they  are  required  to  flower.  When  they  are 
removed  to  the  greenhouse  they  should  be  placed  in  a  light  and 
cool  position.  Heat  is  their  worst  enemy,  and  after  that  aphides. 
Should  the  latter  appear  fumigation  must  be  resorted  to,  or  the 
plants  will  not  thrive.  Syringings  of  soapy  water  will  prevent 
its  appearance. 

CnnEBABIAB. 

These  need  similar  treatment  to  the  Calceolarias,  only  tobaceo 
smoke  injures  and  very  little  frost  destroys  them.  Sponging 
may  be  necessary  in  order  to  keep  down  aphides. 

TBBB  CABKATION& 

Tree  Carnations  are  beautiful  plants  for  winter  blooming. 
They  are  easily  propagated  by  layering,  or  even  by  cnttings  in 
spring,  if  these  last  are  placed  on  a  slight  bottom  heat.  During 
summer  they  do  better  planted  out  than  when  kept  on  in  pot£ 
A  compost  of  loam,  cowdnng,  and  sand  suits  them.  They  should 
be  carefully  lifted  and  potted  in  October,  and  placed  for  a  few 
days  in  a  shady  position  until  new  roots  are  produced. — J.  H. 


LIFTING   PEACH  TREES— SHALLOW  v.  DEEP 

BORDERS. 

Pbobablt  many  of  your  readers  will  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  I  have  "caught  a  Tartar**  in  "A.  B.  C.**  (page  405),  and 
perhaps  I  ought  to  be  thankful  for  being  "let  down**  in  such  a 
kindly  manner.  However,  I  venture  to  return  to  the  subject^  not 
because  I  am  desirous  of  having  the  last  word,  but  with  the  motive 
of  righting  myself  in  the  estimation  of  my  critic. 

Relative  to  the  disposition  of  the  fertile  surface  soil,  it  does  not 
follow  that  the  whole  of  this  was  placed  at  the  bottom  of  the 
border  and  out  of  the  reach  of  the  majority  of  the  roots.  On 
the  contrary,  at  one  end  of  the  house  the  border,  independent  of 
the  drainage,  was  found  to  be  upwards  of  3  feet  in  depth  and  the 
roots  were  very  low.  Now,  we  were  not  in  a  position  to  entirely 
lift  the  whole  of  the  trees  and  materially  change  the  depth  of  the 
border,  neither  would  it  have  been  wise  to  have  done  so  owing  to 
the  age  and  size  of  the  trees.  Under  the  circumstances  we  did 
not  attempt  to  bring  all  the  roots  preserved  to  the  surface,  the 
only  plan  being  to  bring  them  up  so  as  to  distribute  them  through- 
out the  new  soil  to  a  depth  of  about  18  inches.  In  this  manner 
the  fertile  surface  soil  was  not  entirely  thrown  away,  neither  did 


it  mncb  eocouT^e  t  downward  tondencj  in  the  Toota.  It  was 
not  a  qnection  of  makisg  a  new  border  ;  what  we  had  to  do  wm 
to  make  the  most  of  or  nnorate  Uie  old  one. 

It  appears  "A.  B.  C."  would  bava  added  to  the  drainage,  w 
as  to  make  the  border  more  shallow,  and  io  mj  opinioa  noold 
thereby  have  greaOy  injured  the  border  by  over-d raining.  I  pre- 
ferred an  extra  foot  of  soil  lo  one  of  drainage,  but  it  does  not 
neceraarilj  fallow  that  I  advocate  tbe  formation  of  i 


and  narrower  borders,  but  "  A.  B.  C."  anticipated  me  ;  jet  I  may 
Bttll  poblish  my  ideas  on  tbe  sabject. 

Ferbapa  I  was  wrong  in  aaaertinft  there  is  a  danger  generally 
in  lifting  the  trees  annually.  At  tbe  time  I  wa?  thinking  of  our 
Feach  boueei,  where  I  am  couGdeut  under  the  circumstanceB  it  ia 
both  impracticable  and  nnneceasary  to  lift  annually.  "  A.  B.  C." 
must  snrel J  err  in  stating  (page  i06),  "Lifting  three  treea  in  a 
hoose,  say,  60  feet  in  length  occupies  no  more  lime  than  top- 
dressing  the  border."  His  mn!t  be  a  ease  of  partial  lifting.  If 
he  does  the  same  as  Mr.  Bardne; — viz.,  digs  up  his  trees  and 
transplants,  he  is  favoured  with  most  excellent  laboaren.  That 
Hr.  Bardney  is  moat  Buccessful  in  his  practice  I  can  and  have 
borne  teetimony,  but  I  also  happen  to  know  he  is  tortonate  in 
having  an  unlimited  suppl;  of  water,  and  which  can  be  applied  at 
a  minimum  cost  in  tbe  shape  of  labour.  What  if  others  imitated 
his  practice  of  digging  up  witbont  being  either  in  a  position  to  be 
able  at  all  times  to  give  abundance  of  moisture  to  the  rootf  7  In 
this  case  it  wonld  Ija  to  a  certain  extent  risky,  as  if  tbe  necessarily 
mnch-tednced  balls  became  dry,  the  same  as  frequently  happens 
with  newly  potted  plants  under  the  same  conditions,  a  partial 
failore  must  inevitably  result. 

I  repeat,  annual  lifting  is  quite  nnnecesEory  and  may  be  lieky, 
I  hold  it  is  a  better  plan  to  lift  a  few  trees  erery  season  rather 
than  lift  all  ever;  third  year,  and  to  trust  to  Uie  annual  top- 
dressings  and  abundance  of  moistare  at  all  times  to  keep  the  roots 
near  tbe  sarface.  The  whole  of  oor  borders  will  shortly  hare  the 
surface  soil  cleared  off  so  as  to  bare  tbe  roots,  and  on  these  will 
be  disposed  a  top-dressing  of  loam,  short  manure,  and  wood  ashes. 
This  during  next  season  will  be  thoroughly  t^ea  possession  of 
by  the  roots,  and  I  have  every  confidence  in  securing  valnable 
crops  of  frutta  from  all  the  trees. 

The  Vine  border,  which  it  will  be  remembered  I  stated  is  com- 
posed exclusively  of  brick  ends,  mortar  rubbish,  bones,  and  char- 
coal, was  formed  by  Mr.  Cballis,  the  very  able  gardener  at  Wilton 
House  near  Salisbury.  It  is  one  out  of  several  formed  In  low 
forcing  bouses,  which  are  planted  permanently  in  preference  to 
fruiting  Vines  in  pots,  this  preventing  hard  forcing  in  the  larger 
vineries.  The  Vines  in  this  border  hare  necessarily  to  be  mote 
frequently  watered,  and,  as  before  stated,  look  even  more  vigorous 
than,  and  are  said  to  be  quite  as  profitable  as,  thoca  planted  in  the 
usual  compost.  Beyond  this  at  present  I  can  aay  but  little,  as  my 
visit  was  notortunately  of  much  loo  short  dnratiou.  I  alluded 
to  the  curiously  constructed  Tine  border  in  order  to  stteugthen 
my  argument  with  regard  to  tbe  employment  of  what  "A.  B.  C." 
terms  rubbish  in  tbe  composition  of  J'each  borders,  as  there  does 
not  appear  to  be  a  marked  difference  in  the  respective  require- 
ments of  Vines  and  Peacb  trees.  Bhallow  well-drained  borders 
such  as  "A.  B.  C."  prefers,  coupled  with  annual  lifting,  neither 
require  root-formers  nor  aerating,  but  as  oni  case  is  totally  dif- 
ferent we  prefer  not  to  separate  the  brick  ends  from  the  mortar 
tabbish.— W.  loacLDBN. 

[The  difference  between  our  correspondents  arises  entirely  from 
tbe  differing  conditions  of  the  trees  and  soil.  While  those  in 
charge  of  "A.  B,  C."  and  Mr.  Bardnej  may  be  lifted  witboutany 
risk  whatever,  Mr.  Iggulden  would  have  acted  nawisely  to  have 
wholly  uprooted  tbe  old  neglected  specimens  which  be  ia  endea- 
Tonring  to  renovate.  Having  seen  all  tbe  trees  referred  to  we 
have  an  advantage  over  our  coutribntora,  both  of  whum  are  excel- 
lent cultivatora,  and  are  thus  able  to  settle  the  point  at  issue.} 


observe  ii 


CULTURE  OF  THE  TUBEROSE. 
Thxbb  are  several  varieties  of  Tuberose,  such  as  the  pale  yellow, 
white,  and  double  white  African  and  American  i  It  is,  however, 
unnecessary  to  enter  into  details  as  to  these,  for  we  have  grown 
all  and  found  tbe  same  treatment  suitable  for  each  variety.  To 
maintain  a  long  succession  of  bloom  it  is  best  to  procnre  bulbs  at 
difienint  seasons,  say  early  in  autumn  and  again  in  spring.  There 
is  no  difficulty  in  getting  these  to  flawer ;  in  fact,  their  treatment 
ia  very  simple  indeed.  Pot  them  as  eood  as  received  in  a  32-siie 
pot,  placing  three  or  four  bulbs  in  each  pot,  according  to  the  siie 
ot  the  bulbs,  or  two  or  three  in  a  46-pot.  The  soil  should  consist 
of  good  tnr^  loam,  leaf  soil,  and  sand,  pressing  it  down  firmly 


round  the  bulbs.  After  the  pots  are  full  of  Nota  watering  with 
liquid  manure  ia  an  advantage ;  a  small  quantity  of  guano  placed 
ia  the  water  we  find  very  benefloial.  Fot  the  bulbs  in  the  above 
soil,  and  plunge  in  oahes  in  a  cold  frame.  After  being  in  this 
position  for  a  few  weeks  they  may  be  ]il;icod  in  bittom  heat  if 
dc^red  tc  Sower  at  once,  or  they  may  be  introduced  in  batches 
~~  to  prolong  the  floweiing  season.  'I'be  principal  point  to 
'  to  give  the  top*  too  much  heat,  i>r  they  will  be 
sure  lo  araw  up  weakly  and  prove  almost  <vorlh1e«s.  A  brisk 
bottom  heat  of  65°  or  70°,  with  plenty  of  veutilation  night  and 
day,  will  soon  start  all  the  bulbs  into  fiower. 

By  keeping  them  in  different  temperatnres  tbe  early  antumn 
batch  ma;  be  made  to  last  till  the  early  spring  ones  sncMed  them, 
the  treatment  being  the  same.  Keep  them  in  frames  till  growth 
commences,  then  plunge  them  in  bottom  heat,  having  tbe  roots 
warm  and  the  topa  cool.  They  may  be  placed  out  of  doors 
when  all  danger  of  frost  ia  past,  and  by  so  doing  a  long  succession 
of  bloom  may  be  obtained,  Tboy  will  grow  and  flower  freely  In 
an  ordinary  greenhouse  after  the  Sower-stems  appear. — J,  SlflTlI, 


At  a  general  meeting  of  the  Botal  HOBnctn/FCBAL  8oci?nr, 
held  on  Taesday  at  South  Kensington,  Colonel  B.  Trevor  Clarice 
in  the  chair,  tbe  following  candidates  were  duly  elected  Fellows— 
viz.,  J.  E.  Lewis  Boultbee ;  Adhae  Bingh  Gom,  Assist, -Commis- 
sioner, Central  Provinces,  India;  James  Loomes,   and  William 

Thb  PH0P03BD  Fink  Show  is  postponed  for  the  present 

on  account  of  tbe  exceeding  paucity  ot  coltiviton  who  might  be 
counted  on  to  exhibit  Pinks  in  London  in  June,  1B83.  Tbe  pro- 
moters of  the  Kihtbitlon  held  a  brief  conference  at  Bonth  Kensing- 
ton on  Tuesday  lost,  and  agreed  that  while  there  wonld  be  no 
difficulty  in  obtaining  tbe  needful  funds,  there  might  be  great 
diOlcnlty  ia  obtaining  the  needful  flowers.  It  is  satisfactory  to 
hear  that  considerable  interest  in  Hie  Pink  has  been  aroosed,  and 
it  may  be  found  an  agreeable  task  to  organise  a  show  for  ISSi. 

We  are  informed  that  there  is  a  very  fine  display  of 

Chbtbantbeuuks  I>r  thb  Pike  Applb  NVBasltr,  Including 
many  varieties  that  have  not  hitherto  been  seen  in  bloom  in  this 
country. 

Tbe  bsndsome  specimen  of  Mabdbvallia  totakbnbis 

shown  last  week  at  the  Brixton  Chrysanthemum  Show  by  Ur. 
Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Soutbgate,  Esq.,  Selbome,  Streatham, 
proved  the  great  value  of  this  species  admirably,  as  it  had  about 
five  dozen  ot  its  pure  white  Sowers,  though  growing  in  a  pot  of 
modetate  size — about  6  inches  in  diameter.  It  is  unquestionaUy 
the  freest  of  all  the  Masdevallias,  and  it  is  surprising  what  small 
pieces  will  produce  flowers.  When  associated  with  some  of  the 
richer-coloured  species,  such  as  M.  Lindeni  or  M.  Honyana,  it 
has  an  excellent  eflecL  The  flowers  are  also  useful  for  bouquets 
and  buttonholes. 

Hb.  J.  Clabkk  sends  as  the  following  note  on  the  hbw 

PxA  Qehbral  QAbfisld  :— "A  valuable  addition  to  our  list  ot 
new  Peas  will  be  found  in  Suttons'  Qeneral  Oarfleld,  the  haulm 
being  laden  with  handsome  pods  containing  eight  or  ten  large 
peas  in  each  pod  of  excellent  quality.  It  will  prove  a  flne  Pea  for 
the  exhibition  table,  while  its  hardy  conititntion  enables  it  to  a 
oertain  degree  to  resist  the  mildew." 

A  cokrbbpoudknt  writes  as  follows  relative  to  ifixiKO 

TLOVEBS:— "  We  have  a  housa  filled  with  white  and  yellow 
CbiyionthemDme — Mrs.  O.  Bundle  and  Mr.  0.  Glenny — and  the 
effect  fiw  surpaases  any  mixture  ot  colours  I  have  seen.    A  house 
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alongside  is  filled  with  Zonal  Pelaigoninmi  in  Tarionfl  shades  from 
white  and  pink  to  deep  crimson,  and  the  effect  at  this  season  is 
rich  and  glowing ;  bat  for  chaste  effectiTeness  I  greatlj  prefer  the 
mass  of  pare  white  and  soft  yellow.  We  all  admire  the  meadows 
in  early  summer  besprinkled  with  Battercaps  and  Daisies,  but  do 
not  always  follow  Natare  in  these  matters.  The  trath  is,  we  like 
to  get  together  so  many  kinds  of  particular  flowers  that  we  often 
secure  mere  prettiness  in  effect  when  we  might  either  have  some- 
thing strong  in  simple  coloaring,  as  in  the  case  uf  onr  Chrysan- 
themums, striking  in  simplicity.  It  really  cannot  be  too  often 
insisted  on  that  rigorons  selection  not  only  gives  the  gardener  the 
best  returns  for  his  labour,  bat  lightens  his  work  to  a  very  con- 
siderable extent.  Amateurs  especially  have  a  strong  desire  to 
get  everything  into  their  gardens  they  can  lay  hands  on,  nor  can 
it  be  denied  that  many  gardeners  have  the  same  desire  to  multiply 
their  floral  dependants.  It  may  be  safely  set  down  as  a  truism 
that  he  who  grows  the  fewest  kinds  of  flowers,  and  these  few 
again  well  selected  as  to  variety,  will  be  always  better  prepared 
to  meet  sudden  or  continued  demands  than  he  who  in  trying  to 
grow  everything,  has  only  a  little  of  anything,  and  that  little  is 
quickly  used." 

AifONOST  NOVELTIES  IN  VBOBTABLES  now  being  dis- 
tributed by  Mr.  Laxton  we  find,  amongst  others  in  the  list,  two 
new  Teas— Evolution,  described  as  **  the  largest  and  finest-podded 
Pea  yet  iwued,"  and  William  Hurst,  a  prolific  blue  wrinkled 
variety  ripening  with  Sangster's  No.  1 ;  also  a  new  Bunner  Bean 
— The  Czar,  which  is  stated  as  producing  pods  14  inches  long  by 
1^  inch  wide  ;  a  new  Longpod  Bean,  John  Harrison,  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  the  Mazagan  and  Aquadulce,  the  finest  type  of 
the  Seville  Bean  ;  the  Early  Purple  ArgenteuU  Asparagus,  and 
The  Schoolmaster  Apple,  a  variety  of  great  promise  that  has  been 
certificated  by  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society. 

Oardbnino  AppoiNTMENT.--Mr.  John  Miller,  recently 

of  Clumber,  has  been  appointed  head  gardener  to>B.  G.  Har- 
greaves,  Esq.,  Cuffnells,  Lyndhurst,  Hants. 

A  Granthah  correapondent  sends  us  flowers  of  Chbts- 

ANTHEMUM  SEQETUM,  and  obscrves :  —  *' This  beautiful  little 
yellow  flower  grows  in  a  field  about  three  miles  from  Grantham. 
I  consider  it  very  pretty.  I  have  had  some  in  water  for  three 
weeks,  and  they  now  look  as  fresh  as  when  I  first  gathered  them." 
The  Corn  Marigold,  as  this  species  of  Chrysanthemnm  is  popularly 
named,  is  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  our  native  plants,  and  in 
some  gardens  it  is  cultivated  for  the  sake  of  its  rich  golden 
flowers.    A  double  form  is  also  included  in  some  gardens. 

— ^  M.  Linden,  the  Director  of  the  Cohpaonie  Conti- 
NENTALE  D*  HORTICULTURE,  informs  OS  that  they  intend  opening 
in  their  grounds,  on  the  occasion  of  the  great  Horticnltaral  Exhi- 
bition to  be  held  in  Ghent  next  April,  a  special  exhibition  of  their 
products.  When  the  new  conservatory  and  greenhouses,  which 
are  in  coarse  of  construction,  are  flnished,  the  nursery  will  con- 
tain upwards  of  100,000  square  feet  of  glass,  not  connting  the 
frame  surface,  heated  by  over  8  kilometres  (five  miles)  of  piping. 
A  new  and  principal  entrance  by  the  Bonlovard  de  la  Coupure 
will  put  the  establishment  in  almost  immediate  communication 
with  the  casino,  where  the  International  Show  will  be  held. 

The  melancholy  tidings  of  the  sudden  death  of  Mr.  F. 

Faulkner,  gardener  to  F.  B.  Leyland,  Esq.,  Woolton  Hall,  Liver- 
pool, which  occurred  on  the  evening  of  the  7th  instant,  caused 
quite  a  sensation  amongst  Chrysanthemnm  growers  in  the  metro- 
politan district  Mr.  Faulkner  was  one  of  the  three  winners  of 
the  twenty-five-guinea  challenge  cup,  offered  by  the  Vice-Presi- 
dents of  the  Kingston  Chrysanthemum  Society,  the  contest  for  the 
final  possession  of  which  has  been  fixed  for  this  day  (Thursday), 
the  other  competitors  being  Mr.  Tunnington  of  Liverpool  and  Mr. 


Harding  of  Putney.  Mr.  Faulkner  was  a  good  gardener  and 
successful  exhibitor  of  plants,  flowers,  and  fruit  at  some  of  the 
leading  shows  in  the  kingdom,  and  a  career  of  great  promiae  has 
thus  terminated  in  a  painfully  unexpected  manner.  He  was^  we 
believe,  a  native  of  Tooting  or  the  neighbourhood,  where  he  was 
well  known  and  highly  respected.  He  had  every  appearance  of 
being  a  very  strong  and  healthy  man  about  forty  years  of  age, 
and  on  that  account  his  death  has  caused  the  greater  surprise 
amongst  his  numerous  friends.  We  regret  exceedingly  to  learn 
that  he  has  left  a  family  of  seven  children,  all  under  fourteen 
years  of  age.  Great  sympathy  is  expressed  with  the  widow  in 
her  bereavement,  and  we  doubt  not  this  will  be  shown  in  a  snb- 
stantial  manner  by  the  friends  and  acquaintances  of  the  deoeaaed, 
for  there  must  be  many  who  would  be  glad  to  aid,  if  aid  is  needed^ 
in  such  a  melancholy  case  as  this.  We  believe  Mr.  Leyland  will 
place  his  blooms,  grown  by  Mr.  Faulkner,  in  competition  at 
Kingston. 

The  following  paragraph  on   railway  OARDSNiNa^ 

which  we  have  seen  before,  has  been  sent  to  us  for  our  opinion 
thereon  :^**  If  our  railway  companies  would  employ  a  forester 
and  a  gardener  or  two,  they  might  utilise  their  thousands 
of  acres  of  waste  land  for  crops,  grass,  fruit  trees,  and  so  on« 
with  profit  In  many  parts  of  Belgium  the  land  has  been 
planted  with  fruit  trees  and  other  things  several  years,  and  in 
Wurtemburg,  for  about  twelve  years  past,  a  forester  has  had 
charge  of  the  lands.  He  pays  particular  attention  to  planting 
the  slopes  of  excavations  and  embsnkments  to  prevent  washing 
and  slipping,  grows  quick  fences,  and,  where  practicable,  fmit 
and  timber  trees.  The  gardens  at  the  stations  are  lai^ly  devoted 
to  fruit,  and  so  made  useful  and  ornamental  at  once.  A  profit 
of  about  14j.  an  acre  has,  it  is  said,  been  made  for  the  past  fire 
years  on  the  ground  so  utilised.  Why  should  it  not  be  done  in 
England  f "  We  add  :  because  more  than  half  the  land  on  the 
embankments  is  worthless — barren  rocks  or  inert  subeoil — all 
the  best  material  having  been  removed  in  excavation  ;  besides,  a 
much  greater  inducement  than  "14j.  an  acre"  must  be  offered 
before  such  work  will  be  attempted  on  any  large  scale  in  this 
country.  There  is  plenty  to  do  in  reclaiming  waste  land  and 
increasing  the  productiveness  of  thousands  of  acres  already  re- 
claimed without  at  present  engaging  in  enterprises  of  the  natare 
suggested. 

— ^  The  Amsrioan  Cultivator  states  that  Erastns  Coming  of 
New  York  owns  a  9130,000  collection  of  Obohids,  and  Jay  Gould 
has  a  collection  worth  ^60,000,  in  Bnglish  money  about  £26,000 
and  £12,000  respectively. 

"YicK^B  Illustrated  Magazine"  recentiy  described  a 

New  Amebican  Strawbebbt  named  JamesYick  in  the  following 
terms : — <*  The  points  of  merit  claimed  for  the  James  Yick  are 
briefly  these  :  1,  Fine  quality,  unusual  vigour,  and  hermaphrodite 
or  perfect  blossoms.  2,  Colour,  form,  and  flrmness  of  berry,  which 
approach  the  ideaL  Ko  white  tips,  no  coxcombs.  3,  Ability  to 
stand  on  the  vines  a  week  after  ripening  without  becoming  soft 
or  rotting,  or  losing  quality  or  much  lustre.  Instead  of  soften- 
ing it  shrinks  a  trifle,  and  becomes  flrmer  than  when  flrst  ripe. 
4,  Uniformly  large  size,  and  productiveness  unequalled  by  anj 
other  variety.  One  hundred  and  eighty  berries  were  counted  on 
one  average  plant,  and  from  one  row  about  100  feet  long  nearly 
two  bushels  of  berries  were  gathered.  How  well  this  variety  will 
sustain  the  claims  made  for  it  is  yet  to  be  proved,  and  possibl/ 
it  might  have  been  better  to  have  given  it  another  season*s  trial 
before  making  it  known,  but  we  respect  the  judgment  of  those 
having  it  in  charge,  and  trust  it  may  prove  to  be  the  acquisition 
that  it  now  promises."  Unfortunately  American  Strawberries 
have  not  been  found  to  succeed  in  England. 

As  affording  a  striking  contrast  between  the  insect  peats 


of  this  and  warmer  climatesi  the  foUowlDgin  reference  to  locustb 
IN  Ctpbus,  from  the  Colonies  and  IndiOf  it  worthy  of  note  : — 

"  A  regular  campaign  has  been  carried  on  against  the  locusts  in 
Orpms,  the  reward  offered  by  the  Gk>Teniment  of  Ojprus  of  one 
piastre  per  oke,  or  about  a  halfpenny  for  erery  pound  of  eggs — sub- 
sequently raised,  howeyer,  to  three  times  that  sum  as  the  eggs  be- 
came scarcer — ^haying  so  stimulated  the  natural  desire  of  the  people 
to  rid  themselves  of  this  pest,  that  the  enormous  amount  of  1829^  tons 
of  eggs  were  collected  in  seren  months.  Besides  the  eggs  yast  quan- 
tities of  locusts  were  caught  by  means  of  screens  and  traps  placed  all 
oyer  the  island.  Many  of  these  insects  were  got  rid  of  by  burning 
them  in  great  heaps,  and  the  eggs  were  pro^bly  destroyed  in  the 
same  way  j  but  it  would  surely  be  worth  while  for  the  Government, 
which  pays  a  sum  of  £30,000  or  £40,000  in  the  shape  of  *  head  money ,^ 
to  get  some  direct  return  for  this  expenditure,  or  enable  the  people 
to  deriye  a  further  advantage  from  the  destruction  of  the  insects  by 
devising  some  means  of  utilising  the  dead  insects.  At  the  other  end 
of  the  Mediterranean  and  in  the  Bay  of  Biscay  a  paste  made  from  the 
bodies  of  Algerian  locusts  is  used  with  great  success  in  the  sardine 
fishery,  and  it  is  probable  that  the  same  bait  might  be  used  in  other 
fishenes  as  well.  The  locust  eggs  could,  perhaps,  be  still  more  easily 
utilised  in  the  same  way.  All  that  would  be  necessary  would  be  to 
kill  the  eggs  by  placing  them  in  boiling  water,  and  if  then  placed  in 
bags,  bottles,  or  casks  they  would  make  an  excellent  bait  tor  shore 
fishing.  By  carrying  boatloads  of  their  spoil  out  to  sea  the  locust- 
hunters  might  dev^ope  an  important  fishing  industry  round  the 
ooasts  of  Cyprus." 

CULTURE  OF  HARDY  PLANTS. 

It  is  pleasing  to  find,  that  although  the  Rev.  Wolley  Dod  is  an 
ardent  lover  of  hardy  plants,  he  does  not  recommend  their  use 
without  at  the  same  time  assuring  his  readers  that,  in  order  to 
have  them  do  well,  constant  attention  is  required.  My  experience 
has  been  that  there  is  more  work  in  connection  with  these  in 
keeping  them  in  good  order,  especially  from  July  to  November, 
than  with  ordinary  bedding  plants.  This  year  I  saw  a  large 
flower  garden  of  ordinary  bedding  plants,  and  some  large  borders 
^of  hardy  plants  managed  with  a  minimum  of  labour,  and  the 
bedding  plants  had  much  the  best  of  it  in  effect  There  had  been 
no  time  to  stake  and  tie  plants  as  they  required  it,  nor  to  remove 
decayed  flower  stems  ;  consequently  in  September,  when  the 
tender  plants  were  glowing,  the  hardy  flowers  were  comparatively 
wild. 

As  I  find  it  a  good  system  periodically  to  lift  hardy  plants  and 
retrench  the  borders  and  replant  yonng  plants  instead  of  the 
older  plants,  and  have  recommended  this  system,  I  will  give  a 
short  reply  to  your  correspondent's  statement  that  "  this  is  a  bad 
plan."  Our  plan  is  to  have  strong  rooted  plants  ready  of  those 
which  are  to  be  thrown  away,  and  before  commencing  to  trench 
the  borders  condemned  plants  are  first  cleared  off  ;  then  the 
borders  are  manured  ;  then  as  the  ground  is  tnmed  all  bulbous 
plants  are  lifted  carefully  and  set  back  into  their  old  positions, 
or  if  too  large  divided  and  replanted  as  smaller  clumps.  Your 
readers  may  be  assured  that  if  properly  performed  the  borders 
will  be  much  better  the  first  year  thui  they  will  be  the  third,  as 
it  always  happens,  at  least  with  ns,  that  notwithstanding  surface 
dressings  the  borders  are  never  so  fine  after  the  second  year. 

With  regard  to  Phloxes,  the  simplest  way  to  increase  these  is 
to  divide  the  plants  now  and  replant  at  once.  Our  Phlox  beds 
always  receive  a  dressing  from  6  to  9  inches  thick  of  manure,  and 
with  three  to  six  shoots  left  to  each  plant  we  have  few  flowers  to 
rival  a  bed  of  these.  Mr.  Wolley  Dod*8  plea  for  "  real  cultiva- 
tion," as  he  calls  it,  is  worth  the  consideration  of  all.  Starved 
flowers  afford  no  pleasure. — B. 


SCRAPS  ABOUT  FRUIT. 

Peasoood's  Nonsuch  AppLB.~Your  correspondent,  "  J.  W." 
(page  364),  has  made  a  slight  mistake  in  reference  to  Lady  Hen- 
niker  Apple.  The  variety  to  which  he  refers  is  Peasgoud*s  Non- 
such. I  nave  not  yet  fruited  Lady  Henniker  Apple,  but  from 
specimens  which  I  have  seen  I  should  say  it  partakes  more  of  the 
Oodlin  type,  while  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  is  evidently  nearly  related 
to  Blenheim  Orange.  Peasgood's  Nonsuch  is  certainly  very 
handsome,  and  when  it  succeeds  it  is  a  most  desirable  variety 
to  grow.  My  own  experience  of  it  is  very  limited,  and  I  should 
be  glad  if  some  of  your  readers  who  grow  this  Apple  would 
state  their  experience  of  it  as  a  free-fruiting  variety.  It  is  now 
some  years  since  Messrs.  Brown  of  Stamford  distributed  this 
variety,  so  that  there  should  be  plenty  of  bearing  trees  in  the 
country .— J.  Smith,  Menimore, 

SOLDAT  Laboubbub  Pbab.— In  leply  to  the  inquiry  of  your 


correspondent,  **  J.  B."  in  the  last  number  of  your  Journal  (page 
404)  I  beg  to  state  that  I  have  two  trees  of  Boldat  Laboureur,  one 
of  the  Pears  about  which  he  asks  for  information,  which  I  had 
many  years  ago  from  Mr.  T.  Rivers*  nursery  under  the  double 
name  of  Soldat  Laboureur  or  Orpheline  d*Engheim.  It  was  there 
described  in  his  list  as  "  very  productive  and  of  the  highest  excel- 
lence," and  so  it  has  fully  proved  with  me  until  the  last  two  or 
three  years,  when  it  ceased  to  bear  well.  This  year  it  has  resumed 
its  character  and  borne  a  good  crop.  It  is  of  medium  size,  coming 
in  about  Christmas,  and  in  quality  most  excellent. — 0.  P.,  Herts. 

Mabie  Guisse  Pbab. — ^A  corre^wndent  recently  desired  in- 
formation about  this,  amongst  other  Pears,  that  are  not  commonly 
grown  in  gardens.  Marie  Guisse  I  had  from  Belgium  a  dozen 
years  ago,  but  it  has  not  given  satii^Caction,  the  fruits  often 
failing  to  ripen,  or  at  least  to  develope  the  good  qualities  that 
this  variety  is  reputed  to  possess.  The  fruit  is  large,  uneven,  and 
of  a  brownish  tint,  and  when  in  good  condition  is  juicy  and  plea- 
santly flavoured.  But  in  the  north,  at  least  in  Yorkshire,  it  is  not 
by  any  means  a  Pear  to  be  depended  on,  although  it  may  sncoeed 
better  in  more  favoured  localities. — M.  D. 


Doublb  Cbop  of  Plums. — In  answer  to  your  correspondent  on 
page  427,  we  have  here  some  youug  pyramids  of  Victoria  that  bore 
two  crops  this  year.  In  the  second  crop  the  fruit  was  not  so  large 
as  the  flrst,  but  they  were  well  coloured,  and  proved  useful  for 
kitchen  purposes.  This  is  the  first  time  that  I  have  known  Plums 
bear  the  second  time  and  bring  them  to  perfection. — G.  T. 

Applxs  Fon  thb  Nobth. — I  observe  (page  424).  Mr.  Wither- 
spoon  strongly  recommends  as  a  suitable  Apple  to  plant  in  the  north 
of  England  and  Scotland  a  sort  called  "  Ringer."  Oan  he  or  any  of 
your  correspondents  tell  the  difference,  if  any,  between  Ringer  and 
a  variety  largely  grown  in  the  west  of  Scotland  called  Tom  Mont- 
gomery ?  It  will  also  be  interesting  to  know  something  about  the 
origin  of  Ringer.  Tom  Montgomery  is  an  old  sort  However, 
there  were  large  trees  of  it  in  my  father's  garden  more  than  thirty 
years  ago.  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  comparing  Ringer 
with  Tom  Montgomery,  but,  judging  from  memory  both  of  the 
tree  and  fruit,  I  am  strongly  of  opinion  that  they  are  the  same. — 
J.  MaoIndo£. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 

NovEMBBn  14th. 

A  LARGE  and  interesting  meetine  was  held  on  Tuesday  last^  Pelar- 
goniuuis,  Chrysanthemums,  and  the  vegetables  in  competition  for 
special  prize  forming  the  chief  features. 

Fruit  Oommittbb.— Harry  J.  Yeitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  A  bronae 
medal  was  awarded  for  four  extremely  handsome  Smooth  Cayenne 
Pine  Apples  from  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  0.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford 
Park,  Newbury,  which  weighed  29  lbs.  4  ozs.,  the  pipe  large  and  eight 
or  nine  deep.  Mr.  Horley,  Toddington,  Dunstable,  sent  some  fine 
Naseby  Mammoth  Onions  and  several  seedling  Apples.  Mr.  T. 
Lazton,  Bedford,  sent  a  seedling  Pear  something  like  Beurr6  DieL 
Mr.  Nelson,  Dunmore  House,  Stan  well,  near  Staines,  sent  six  fruits 
of  a  seedling  Apple  named  Nugget.  Mr.  0.  Ross  exhibited  tubers  of 
his  new  Potato  termed  Rival,  even  and  clean,  which  was  referred  to 
Chiswick  for  trial.  Messrs.  Downie  &  Laird,  Edinburgh,  sent  a  seed- 
ling black  Grape  with  large  berries,  juicy,  and  of  good  flavour.  The 
Committee  considered  it  a  promising  Grape,  and  desired  to  see  it  in 
January.  Mesvs.  Carter  A  Co.,  High  Holbom,  exhibited  their  new 
Gk)lden  Queen  Onion.  A  letter  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  B. 
Pond,  The  Yineries.  Jersey,  for  some  fine  samples  of  his  Giant  Red 
Shallots.  Mr.  J.  Tilley,  Lincoln  Road  East,  Peterborough,  had  a  dish 
of  Peter  Pippin  Apples.  Mr.  J.  T.  Miles,  The  Gardens,  Wycombe  Abb^, 
sent  some  fine  samples  of  The  Lyon  Leek,  for  which  a  letter  of  thanks 
was  awarded.  Three  bunches  of  Alnwick  Seedling  were  sent  ^m 
Chiswick,  the  berries  of  good  sixe  and  beautifully  coloured,  for  which 
a  cultural  commendation  was  awarded,  Gros  Colman  also  bein|^  well 
shown.  Messrs.  Saltmarsh  6t  Son,  Chelmsford,  exhibited  a  dish  of 
their  new  Apple  The  Queen,  large,  and  of  fine  colour.  Mr.  Gandy, 
Maidstone,  sent  a  dish  of  Loddington  Apples.  Mr.  0.  Roberts,  The 
Gardens,  Highfield  Hall,  sent  a  fine  cone  of  Enoephalartos  horridus. 
Mr.  C.  Tyler,  The  Gardens,  Shelton  Abbey,  baa  a  scarlet-fleshed 
Melon  named  Shelton  Abbey,  of  moderate  size  and  well  netted,  but 
of  poor  flavour. 

Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  exhibited  a  very  large  collection 
of  Potatoes,  Kales,  Cabbages,  and  other  vegetables  in  very  fine 
condition,  and  occupying  one  side  of  the  vestibule.  Messrs.  James 
Yeitch  dt  Sons,  Chelsea,  contributed  a  number  of  Curled  Kales  and 
Endives,  the  latter  including  the  White  Curled.  Green  Curled,  Picpus, 
Moss  Curled,  Hardy  Winter,  and  Eraser's  Broad-leaved.  A  collection 
of  Shallots  was  sent  from  the  Society's  gardens,  comprising  the 
Russian,  Exhibition,  New  Russian,  Large  Russian,  Small  Red,  Large 
Brown,  and  Large  Red. 


Floral  Committbb.— G«orge  F.  Wilaon,  Esq.,  in  the  ohair.  ICewn 
H.  Cannell  A  Sons,  Swanlej,  Kent,  staged  a  fine  jnroup  of  Zonal  Pelar-* 
loninmB^nsiBting  chieflj  of  the  rich  scarlet  fienzy  Jacoby  and  the 
Salmon  YeBavius  Surprise,  the  groap  being  margined  with  small 
plants  of  the  yariegatcd  Silyer  (Jem  Pelargonium,  a  neat  dwarf  yarietr, 
and  Adiantnms.  In  addition  to  the  plants  a  large  number  of  single 
and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums  and  BaiTias  were  shown  from  Swanley, 
and  greatly  admired.  One  stand  of  the  deep  blue  Salvia  Pitchen 
and  the  slightly  lighter  S.  anguatifolia,  arranged  with  flowers  of 
Heliotrope  White  Lady,  was  charming,  the  contrast  being  most  strik- 
ing. The  single  Pelare^niums  were  represented  by  tmsses  of  extra- 
ordinary size,  some  having  over  thirty  blooms.  The  best  varieties 
were  Eureka,  white  ;  Edith  Qeorge,  pink  with  a  white  eye ;  AtUla, 
large  bright  scarlet ;  Paul  Bauer,  deep  rose:  Mrs.  Strutt,  pale  pink, 
lar^e;  Dr.  Ortoo,  dark  scarlet;  and  Jean  111,  rich  rose.  Double 
varieties  were  also  admirably  represented.  Besides  the  Salvias  already 
mentioned  the  scarlet  S.  rutilans  and  Bmanti  splendens,  the  scarlet 
and  white  Mons.  Isanohon,  and  the  rich  purple  Moveyi  were  shown. 
Several  new  Chrysanthemums,  such  as  La  Vierge,  Perle  des  Blanches, 
and  Dnpont  de  rEure,  also  the  older  and  rich  lOne  of  Crimsons,  were 
notable.    A  medal  was  recommended  for  this  handsome  collection. 

Kr.  R.  dark,  Twickenham,  sent  a  collection  of  extremely  well- 
grown  Cyclamens,  white,  purple,  and  crimson,  the  flowers  being  dis- 
tinguished by  their  size  and  breadth  of  petals.  A  medal  was  awarded 
for  this  group.  Hr.  B.  a  Williams,  Upper  HoUoway,  had  a  small 
group  of  choiee  Orchids,  including  a  plant  of  the  soft  purplish  Pleione 
precox ;  a  plant  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandre  virginalis  with  large 
pure  white  flowers,  the  lip  dashed  with  yellow ;  specimens  of  the 
small  yellow-flowered  Odontoglossum  pardinum,  the  new  Cvpripedium 
Spicerianum,  a  pretty  little  example  of  the  dwarf  Nepenthes  ampnl- 
lacea  vittata,  and  a  large  panful  of  Dendrobium  superbiens  bearing 
six  large  racemes  of  rosy-purple  blooms.  Messrs.  Jackson  it  Son, 
Kingston,  sent  a  stand  of  eight  seedline  Japanese  Chrysanthemums, 
three  blooms  of  each,  comprising  the  following  : — Madame  Bran,  com- 
pact blooms,  pale  lilac ;  Perle  des  Blanches,  white,  loose,  of  the  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey  type ;  M.  Desbrenx,  narrow,  bronzy-brown  twisted 
florets,  the  margins  revolute,  a  compact  striking  flower ;  Japonaise, 
quilled  lilac  florets ;  F.  A.  Davis,  deep  maroon  narrow  florets ;  Safrano, 
yellowish  ;  and  Nuit  d'Antomne,  rosy-crimson,  under  side  of  narrow 
twisted  florets  whitish.  A  new  Pompon  named  La  Purity,  with  neatly 
formed  pure  white  flowers,  was  also  shown. 

Messrs.  J.  Yeitch  &  Sons,  Chelsea,  had  a  group  of  new  Chrysan- 
themums, raised  by  Alfred  Salter,  Esq.,  amongst  which  were  the 
following: — Rex  Rubrorum,  Japanese,  deep  maroon,  neat  flower, 
free;  La  Candeur,  apparently  intermediate  between  the  Japanese 
and  the  incurved  types,  pure  white,  broad  florets  ;  Lord  Beaconsfield, 
Japanese,  florets  with  margin  revolute,  fuU,  larRO,  compact,  upper 
surface  claret-purple,  lower  surface  yellowisn ;  Singleader,  quilled, 
lilac-purple,  neat;  Comet,  Japanese,  flat  florets,  deep  orange,  with 
bronze  tinge,  very  free :  and  Duchess  of  Albany,  large  Japanese,  flat 
florets,  loose,  creamy  white.  Messrs.  Yeitch  also  exhibited  a  group 
of  new  plants,  the  greenhouse  hybrid  Rhododendrons  largely  pre- 
dominating, and  iocluding  representatives  of  their  recent  handsome 
varieties.  Other  noted  plants  were  Bouvardia  Priory  Beauty,  which 
has  p;ood  trusses  of  pale  pink  flowers;  Begonia  socotrana, and  a 
hybnd  between  that  and  B,  insignis,  termed  Autumn  Rose,  which 
resembled  the  former  chiefly  in  the  foliage  and  the  latter  parent  in 
the  flowers  and  stronger  habit;  Impatiens  Sultani,  the  neat  Cam- 
panula-like Tachiadenus  carinatus.  and  a  rich  scarlet  Carnation 
named  Lucifer.  Mr.  Higgins,  gardener  to  H.  Little,  Esq.,  Hilling- 
don  Place,  Uxbridge,  contributed  a  group  of  remarkably  fine  single 
and  double  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  well-grown  specimens,  flowering 
most  profusely.  This  fine  group  well  showed  the  value  of  these 
plants  for  winter  flowering,  and  well  merited  the  medal  awarded  for 
it.  Mr.  Georee,  Putney  Heath,  exhibited  a  seedling  Carnation  named 
Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  the  blooms  being  of  a  dark  scarlet  colour,  full, 
and  of  good  form. 

Mr.  C.  Green,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Macleay,  Pendell  Court,  Bletching- 
ley,  was  awarded  a  vote  of  thanks  for  flowering  sprays  of  Cestrnm 
aurantiacum,  the  orange-coloured  Habrothamnus-like  plant ;  Amicia 
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pretty  species.  Mr.  Z.  Stevens,  The  Ckurdens.  Trentham  Court,  sent 
about  twenty  plants  of  Odontoglossum  AlexandrsD,  representing 
extremely  flne  varieties,  and  flowenng  most  freely,  some  heavy  spikes 
of  twelve  to  fourteen  blooms,  pure  white,  spotted,  or  flushed  with 
puxple.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded  to  Mr.  A.  Waterer,  Snap 
Hill,  Woking,  for  a  group  of  seedling  Golden  Yews,  chiefly  of  fastf 
giata  type.  Some  very  handsome  Golden  OjpttaaM  were  also  shown. 
A  group  of  Bouvardias  and  Salvias  were  sent  from  Chiswick,  and 
included  good  examples  of  the  white  double  Bouvardia  Alfred 
Neuner,  B.  elegans,  Salvia  Pitcheri,  and  S.  Bethelli. 

First-class  oertiflcates  were  awarded  for  the  following  plants  .*— 
OdorUoghttum  crupumf  var,  Dormannianum, — ^This  was  shown  by 
Mr.  Coningsbyj  gardener  to  C.  Dorman,  Esq.,  The  Firs,  Laurie  Park, 
Sydenham.  It  is  a  very  handsome  variety,  with  neatly  formed  blooms 
heavily  barred  and  blotched  with  chocolate,  the  lip  being  also  stained 
with  yellow. 

Salvia  Hoveyi  (Cannell).— Yery  distinct,  the  corolla  2  inches  long, 


deep  rich  purple^  the  calyx  almost  black.  They  are  produced  in 
dense  terminal  spikes,  the  flowers  being  slightly  pendulous. 

Chiyianthemum  Lord  WoUeUy, — ^This  is  a  sport  from  Prince  Alfred, 
shown  by  Mr.  Orchard,  gardener  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Goombe 
Leigh,  Kingston.  It  resembles  the  parent  in  general  form,  but  is 
larger,  of  more  substance,  and  of  a  bronzy  hue. 

ChrytatUhemtm  Crimson  King  (Dixon  A  Co.).— A  pretty  reflexed 
variety  with  compact  blooms,  the  florets  comparatively  short,  flat| 
deep  red,  almost  maroon.  Yeiy  distinct. 

Odontoglouum  eritpvm  WiUonii  (Stevens).— Flowers  very  large; 
petals  broad,  fringed,  with  a  few  chocolate  spots  in  sepals  and  lip. 

Pleione  pracox  (Williams).— A  charming  species,  with  lilac-purple 
sepals  and  petals,  a  wMte-fringed  lip  djuhed  with  yellow  in  the 
centre.    Yery  free. 

Odontoaloutm  Alexandra  virginalit  (Williams)^— Flowers  large, 
beautifully  formed ;  broad  petals,  pure  white,  lip  blotched  with  yellow. 
A  very  handsome  variety. 

Chrytanthemum  M,  Deebrtvx  (Jackson).— A  large  full  bloom  of  the 
Japanese  type;  the  florets  narrow,  margins  revolute,  of  a  rich  bronsy 
brown  hue.     very  distinct  and  handsome. 

Chryianthemwn  F,  A,  Davie  (Jackson).- A  Japanese  variety  with 
narrow  florets,  the  margins  revolute,  and  deep  rich  maroon  in  colour. 

Pelargonium,  Albert  Croueee  (Little).— One  of  the  Ivv-leaved  varie- 
ties of  strong  compact  habit ;  flowers  large,  double,  of  a  rose-scarlet 
colour. 

Pelargonium  Aglaia  (LitUe)w— A  double  Zonal  with  dose  traasM  of 
purplish  crimson-coloured  flowers,  very  distinct  in  shade. 

SPECIAL   PRIZES. 

Messrs.  Sutton  A  Sons,  Reading,  offered  a  number  of  prizes  for 
vegetables,  and  the  competition  was  extremely  keen,  the  exhibits 
being  of  excellent  quality.  For  a  collection  of  vegetables,  twelve 
kinds,  Mr.  J.  Austen,  gardener  to  Sir  G.  Smythe.  Bart,  Ashton  Court, 
Bristol,  secured  the  cluef  prize  with  an  even  collection  of  dean  hand- 
some samples  of  Hatbaway's  Excelsior  Tomatoes,  Canadian  Wonder 
Beans,  Improved  Reading  Onions.  Leicester  Red  Celery,  White  Stone 
Turnips,  Tdegraph  Cucnmben,  Veitch's  Autumn  Giant  Cauliflowers. 
Dell's  Crimson  ^eet,  Imported  Brussels  Sprouts,  Hollow-crowned 
Parsnips,  and  Lapstone  kidney  Potatoes.  Mr.  A.  Miller,  gardener 
to  W.  H.  Long,  Esq.,  M J*.,  Rood  Ashton  Park,  Trowbridge,  Wilts, 
was  second :  Mr.  J.  Haines,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Coleshill, 
House,  Highworth,  a  very  close  third ;  Mr.  R.  Phillips,  The  Deodars, 
Meopham,^ent.  was  a  good  fourth ;  and  Mr.  G.  Summers,  gardener 
to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sandbeck  Park,  Rotherham,  was  fifth. 
There  were  nine  entries. 

For  twelve  Improved  Reading  Onions  Mr.  Haines,  Mr.  Spottiswood, 
The  Gardens,  Queen's  Park.  Brighton  ;  Mr.  Austen  and  Mr.  C. 
Osman,  gardener,  the  South  Metropolitan  Schools,  Sutton,  were  the 
prizetakers,  showing  very  fine  ezamdes  in  a  class  of  fourteen  com- 
petitors. For  nine  tubers  each  of  Woodstock  Kidney  and  Reading 
Hero  Messrs.  Miller^  Ross,  F.  Millen,  The  Gardens,  Hamstead  Park, 
Kewbuiy,  and  J.  Hames  won  the  prizes,  fine  collections  being  staged. 

For  nine  tubers  each  of  Suttons'  Early  Border  and  Prizetaker 
Potatoes  Mr.  C.  Ross,  gardener  to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  Welford  Park,  New- 
bury, was  first ;  Mr.  Austin  second ;  Mr.  Emson,  Dorchester,  third  ; 
and  Mr.  Ward,  g^dener  to  the  Earl  of  Radnor,  Longford  Castle, 
Salisbury,  was  fourth  in  a  class  of  six  competitors.  For  the  same 
number  of  tubers  of  Suttons'  Reading  Russet  and  Fiftyfold  Potatoes 
Mr.  Finlay,  gardener  to  Colonel  North,  Wroxton  Abbey,  Banbuir, 
took  the  lead ;  followed  by  Mr.  Donaldson,  The  Ghirdens.  Keith  HaJOL 
Inverurie,  N.B. ;  Mr.  Haines,  and  Mr.  F.  Millen,  gardener  to  J.  TL 
Friend,  Esq.,  Northdown,  Kent,  in  a  class  of  ten  exhibitors.  For  the 
same  number  of  Magnum  Bonum  and  Fir^t  and  Best  Potatoes  Messrs. 
Donaldson,  W.  Finlay,  F.  Millen,  and  C.  Ross  won  the  honours  in  a 
class  of  seven  competitors. 

Messrs.  Webb  Si  Sons  of  Stourbridge  also  offered  prizes  for  twdve 
Im^oved  Schoolmaster  Potatoes,  seven  dishes  being  staged.  Mr. 
C.  W.  Howard,  Bridge,  Canterbury :  C.  Osman,  and  K.  Dean,  Rane- 
lagh  Road,  Ealing,  were  the  prizetaxers,  all  showing  neat  samples. 

SciSBTiFiG  COMMITTXS.- Dr.  M.  T.  Masters  in  the  chair.  Mag- 
nolia Campbellii, — ^Mr.  Mangles  described  the  very  fine  specimen  of 
this  tree  at  Lakelands,  near  Cork,  on  the  grounds  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Crawford.  The  height  was  BB  feet,  and  circumference  of  the  stem 
83  inches.  This  spedes  has  never  flowered  in  Europe.  It  grew 
against  a  wall  with  the  late  Mr.  Gorey  at  Edinburgh.  It  was 
supposed  that  the  warmth  of  the  climate  is  insufficient  to  enable 
it  to  flower.  It  was  suggested  that  attempts  should  be  made  bj 
erafting  to  induce  it  to  blossom.  Remarkably  fine  Magnolife  were 
described  by  Dr.  Low  at  Milan.  Others  at  Nantes  were  destroyed 
in  the  late  severe  winter. 

Carlina  acanthifolia, — ^Dr.  Low  exhibited  dried  specimens  of  this 
large  dwarf  Thistle  of  the  continent.  He  also  showed  apparently  a  wild 
form  of  the  garden  Artichoke,  the  bracts  being  particularly  smalL 

Vitis  gongvloidee, — ^Mr.  Lynch  brought  flne  specimens  of  this  curious 
Yine  from  the  Botanic  Garden  at  Cambridge.  The  *'  tubers  **  on  the 
stems  are  terminal,  disarticulate  with  the  axillary  bud,  and  may  be 
kept  a  twelvemonth  and  will  then  germinate.  In  one  case  in  conse- 
quence of  the  end  of  the  bough  having  been  removed  the  sweUinp 
took  place  at  the  base  of  the  intemode. 

Agave  Victoria  Meguuu^^Jh,  Masters  exhibited  photogimphs  of  the 
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plant  in  blossom  in  the  Botanic  Gktfden  of  Cambridge.  T7.S.A.,  wher^ 
It  threw  np  a  gigantic  spike  of  bloBsoms ;  also  a  drawing  of  A.  brac- 
teata  from  the  same  locality. 

Chrytanthemnm  Sport, — Dr.  Masters  also  showed  a  blossom  half 
white  and  half  yellow,  the  two  kinds  of  florets  equally  diyiding  the 
head.  Remarks  were  made  npon  tiie  way  to  obtain  large  flowers, 
there  being  not  only  the  terminal  one  in  point  of  position,  but  lateral 
ones  of  a  certain  period  of  development. 

Frieta  odorata  and  Babiana  rvSroeyanea  (?)  were  sent  by  the  Hon. 
and  Bey.  J.  T.  Boscawen  from  Cornwall.  The  latter  comes  from 
South  Africa. 

Gleut  with  Pattern, — ^Kr.  J.  Clarke  of  SmakelcTS,  tJzbridge,  sent  a 

§ane  of  glass  from  a  lean-to  honse  which  had  been  whitewashed, 
'he  whitewash  had  partly  disappeared,  leaving  a  peculiar  pattern  on 
the  glass.    No  explanation  could  be  suggested  as  to  the  cause. 

ProHf€rout  and  Momtrcui  Flowers. — ^The  Rev.  0.  Henslow  exhi- 
bited the  following  specimens; — Proliferous  states  (Rhododendron 
balsamiflorum  aureum,  from  Hi.  Yeitch),  with  flowers  proceeding  from 
the  centre  of  the  pistil.  The  latter  organ  had  dehisced  longitudinally, 
and  a  cluster  of  uuilformed  orance-coloured  petals  protruded  from 
the  orifice.  Mr.  Henslow  observed  that  every  flower  on  one  bush  in 
his  garden  of  a  common  pink  kind  had  during  the  last  season  formed 
a  blossom  within  the  pistil,  though  in  this  instance  the  flowers  so 
formed  had  perfect  as  well  as  petaloid  stamens.  In  every  case  the 
flower  sprang  from  the  base  of  the  ovary.  Carnation  with  a  secondary 
flower  proceeding  from  within  the  calyx  tube  (received  from  Miss 
Owen,  (xorey).  Blue  Bell,  each  flower  being  elevated  on  a  long  pedicel 
(2  inches),  and  bearing  secondary  flowers  from  the  axils  of  the  perianth 
leaves.  In  one  case  a  normal  flower  was  replaced  b^  a  raceme. 
Solomon's  Seal  with  leafy  racemes  occupying  the  position  of  each 
flower. 

Monstrous  Flowers — Pistillody  of  Co/ya;.— Violets,  viresoent  in  part 
or  entirely,  with  sepals  abortively  ovuliferous,  and  the  petals  laci- 
niated ;  in  some  instances  purple,  in  others  green.  The  sepals  bore 
papilliform  structures  on  marnns  and  midribs  resembling  rudimen- 
tary ovules,  the  only  recorded  instance  of  ovuliferous  sepals  being 
one  of  the  common  earden  Pea,  figured  and  described  in  Card.  Chron,^ 
1866,  p.  897.  Pistillody  of  Stamens. — He  exhibited  drawings  illus- 
trating various  stages  of  ovuliferous  stamens  in  the  Alpine  Poppy, 
(received  from  Miss  Owen).  Syngenesism  in  Diplotazis  tenuifolia. — 
In  this  case  the  anthers  of  every  flower  cohered  laterally,  so  that  the 
pollen  could  not  escape.  The  consequence  was  that  in  no  case  did 
a  flower  set  seed,  the  siliquas  remaining  small  and  abortive.  Received 
from  Mr.  Marshall^f  El^. 

Placental  Protrusion  tn  Begonias. — In  these  flowers  the  placentas 
bearing  many  ovules  had  protruded  at  the  summit  of  the  orary, 
apparently  from  an  hypertrophied  condition  of  the  former  (from  Miss 
Owen).  Movement  of  pedicels  in  Meconopsis  nepaleneis  (received 
ftrom  Miss  Owen)  illustrating  observations  recorded  in  the  Card, 
Ohron,^  July  10th,  1882,  p.  767.  Mr.  Henslow  suggested  that  this  pre- 
vented the  seeds  from  being  dropped  close  to  the  parent  plant,  as  the 
fruit  dehisces  at  the  base  of  the  style,  as  in  Papaver,  below  the  stigmas. 
In  both  cases  the  pod  is  held  erect,  but  when  a  capsule  is  pendulous, 
as  in  Campanula,  the  pores  are  at  the  base,  so  that  in  every  case  the 
plant  is  enabled  to  scatter  its  seed  as  it  is  swayed  by  the  wind. 

Fasciated  Stems. — A  remarkable  example  of  Carauus  lanceolatus 
some  8  feet  in  length  and  6  inches  broad  ^received  from  Mr.  Marshall 
of  Bly),  a  peculiarity  of  which  was  that  it  nad  appeared  for  four  years 
successively  in  this  condition  ;  and  another  of  Lilium  auratura. 

Enations  on  Yucca, — Leaves  of  Yucca  filamentosa  (?)  with  peculiar 
horn-like  protuberances  of  about  half  an  inch  long,  probably  caused 
by  some  insect  (from  Miss  Owen). 

Lboturh. — The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  took  the  Chrysanthemum  as  the 
subject  of  his  lecture.  This  plant  is  referable  to  two  distinct  species 
— C.  indicum,  L.,  and  C.  sinense,  SeA. — ^though  until  Mr.  "Sabine  so 
determined  them  in  1823  they  had  been  confounded.  The  former 
appears  to  have  been  in  the  Chelsea  Gardens  in  1764,  but  was  lost. 
The  latter  was  first  introduced  in  England  in  1790,  though  called  and 
figured  as  C.  indicum  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,''  Ko.  327,  being 
supposed  to  be  only  an  enlarged  cultivated  vanetv.  The  first-namea 
species  is  with  very  little  doubt  the  origin  of  all  the  **  Pompons."  It 
was  reintroduc9d  by  Mr.  Fortune  in  1846  as  the  ^  Chusan  Daisy  "  or 
^  Minimum/'  and  now  numbers  probably  more  than  one  hundred 
varieties.  With  regard  to  the  large  kind,  or  C.  sinense,  the  first 
notice  of  its  cultivation  in  Europe  was  by  Breynius,  who  describes 
six  kinds  in  Holland  in  1688 ;  but  it  is  strange  that  thev  all  dis- 
appeared, and  were  only  reintn>duced  one  hundred  years  afterwards 
into  Europe  by  M.  Blanchard  in  1789.  Many  varieties  had  been  long 
cultivated  in  China  and  Japan,  as  Kcempfer  in  1712  observes ;  while 
Rumphius  in  his  "  Hort.  Amer."  notices  that  they  were  grown  in 
1746  m  India,  having  been  brought  from  China. 

The  reintroduction  of  this  kind  into  Europe  was  by  M.  Blanchard 
into  Marseilles,  thence  it  passed  to  Paris  and  Englana.  From  this  (a 
purple  kind)  the  sport  called  the  Changeable  White  was  soon  ob- 
taixied.  Sir  A.  Hume  introduced  several  new  colours  between  1798 
and  1808.  Man^  others  soon  followed,  so  that  Ui  1827  forty  varieties 
were  hi  cultivation.  In  1865,  Mr.  Salter  tells  us,  they  had  risen  to 
seven  hundred.  In  1830  seed  was  obtained  for  the  first  time  in 
France.  Previously,  besides  forms  Intioduced,  the  Chrysanthemum 
being  particularly  liable  to  s^ort,  cuttings  only  had  been  propagated ; 
bnt  seedlings  caused  a  vast  influx  of  new  forms  of  both  species. 


In  1862  Mr.  Fortune  introduced  the  new  Japanese  races,  some  with 
long  petals  and  curious  mouths  to  the  corollas,  sug^ting  the  title 
of  "dragons."  It  appears,  however,  on  the  authonty  of  Mr.  Craw- 
ford, Consul  of  Oporto^  that  the  Japanese  forms  had  been  long  culti- 
vated there  before  their  introduction  into  England. 

The  orig^  of  the  different  forms  of  these  flowers  lies  mainly  in 
the  changes  undergone  by  the  corollas  of  the  disc  or  eye  florets.  In 
the  wild  form  the  ray  florets  have  strap-shaped,  the  disc  florets 
regularly  five-toothed,  tubes  to  their  corollas.  Tne  principal  changes 
may  be  thus  enumerated : — I.  To  strap-shaped,  becoming  fiattened 
from  base  to  apex  :  (1|  rolled  inwards  ;  (2),  rolled  outwards ;  (8)  loose 
and  spreading ;  (4),  aitto^  but  much  attenuated,  pointed  or  bifur* 
eating.  II.  The  tube  retamed :  (1),  short,  with  five  slightly  enlarged 
teeth  (Anemone) ;  (2),  teeth  much  enlarged  and  multiplied  (Dragon)  ; 
(8),  tube  elongated,  with  no  teeth  (quilled) ;  (4),  ouilled,  but  open  at 
the  end  and  spoon-shaped,  as  in  the  Slmperor  of  China. 


STRA.WBERRIES. 


In  a  recent  number  of  the  Jonmal  a  correspondent,  writing; 
about  fruits,  asks  which  is  the  best  Strawberry.  That  is  a  diflicnlt 
question  to  answer,  and  one  about  which  there  is  sure  to  be  a 
l^reat  diversity  of  opinion,  and  as  difficult  to  decide  as  to  say  which 
is  the  best  Rose  or  the  best  of  any  other  flower.  Before  yon 
answer  the  question  you  want  to  ask  another— For  what  purpose  7 
One  variety  is  suitable  for  one  thing,  and  another  for  something 
else,  and  the  soil  and  situation  make  a  considerable  difiference. 
Sometimes  a  Strawberry  which  thrives  well  in  a  certain  garden 
and  gives  every  satisfaction  will  not  succeed  at  all  in  another  only 
a  stone's  throw  away.  But  the  soil  must  not  be  blamed  too  much, 
for  very  often  it  is  the  cultivator  who  is  in  fault.  He  lets  the 
weeds  smother  the  poor  Strawberries,  and  is  not  sufficiently  par- 
ticular in  keeping  Uie  plants  entirely  distinct,  so  that  in  a  wet 
season  like  the  past  there  is  such  a  development  of  foliage  that  the 
fruit  cannot  mature.  Although  it  is  difficult  to  say  which  is  the 
best,  I  have  no  objection  saying  that  if  I  only  grew  one  it  would 
be  Keens*  Seedling.  Now  I  can  quite  understand  some  people 
would  not  concur  in  this,  and  say  as  a  reason  it  is  not  large  enough. 
Nothing  delights  some  people  more  than  to  grow  Strawberries  so 
large  that  you  must  make  two  bites  of  them ;  but  I  do  not  see  any 
advantage  in  having  Strawberries  so  very  large,  and  Keens*  Seed- 
ling may  be  obtained  of  a  respectable  size  by  making  a  selection 
of  plants.  Some  of  them  produce  fruit  larger  than  others,  and  if 
size  is  the  object  save  runners  from  them.  At  the  same  time  it 
must  be  admitted  that  the  fruit  cannot  be  grown  to  the  size  of 
Sir  J.  Pazton  and  others.  And  then  the  question  is.  Why  not 
prefer  a  larger  variety  ?  The  reply  I  should  give  is  that  Sir  J. 
Paxton  is  a  midseason  variety,  and  if  I  only  had  one  it  would  be 
rather  tantalising  to  see  plenty  of  Strawberries  in  the  market  for 
weeks  before  I  had  any.  Then,  again,  Sir  J.  Paxton,  although  a 
good  cropper  in  a  general  way,  is  liable  to  have  the  produce 
diminished  in  a  cold  wet  season  like  the  last,  and  also  in  a  very 
hot  and  dry  one,  and  the  same  remark  applies  to  others. 

Strawberries,  like  French  Prime  Ministers,  have  their  day.  They 
come  out,  they  obtain  popularity,  they  rise  to  the  highest  pinnacle, 
and  remain  there  for  some  years,  then  their  fortune  is  on  the  wane, 
another  comes  to  the  front,  and  they  are  finally  supplanted  and 
never  again  resume  the  position  they  held  before.  At  one  time  it 
was  British  Queen,  at  another  Sir  Harry,  at  another  Victoria,  and 
now  it  may  be  said  to  be  Sir  J.  Paxton.  How  long  it  will  con- 
tinue in  its  present  position  it  is  difficult  to  say.  There  are  other 
candidates  m  the  field,  bnt  I  must  wait  until  next  year  before  I 
can  give  an  opinion  as  to  their  merits. — ^Amateub,  Cirenoetter. 


RENEWING  BORDERS  OF  HERBACEOUS  PLANTS. 

A  GOOD  border  of  hardy  herbaceous  plants,  intermixed  with 
some  of  the  best  half-hardy  and  tender  annuals,  is  greatly  appre- 
ciated in  gardens  now ;  and  although  in  many  gardens  such 
borders  receive  a  due  share  of  attention,  there  are  still  numbers  of 
places  where  they  are  much  neglected.  The  strong-growing  plants 
are  allowed  to  take  possession  of  the  border,  and  any  plants  of 
weaker  habit  are  ousted  from  their  position  for  the  want  of  a  little 
attention.  To  have  a  satisfactoiy  border  it  is  necessary  to  trench 
the  border  and  give  it  a  dressing  of  manure  or  decayed  leaves 
about  once  every  two  years ;  and  as  the  season  has  arrived  when 
the  annuals  are  past  and  most  of  the  perennials  out  of  flower, 
the  present  is  a  favourable  time  for  carrying  out  the  work. 
Before  commencing  operations  the  material  for  dressing  the  border 
with  should  be  placed  near  at  hand  ;  then  lift  ail  the  plants  for 
about  3  or  4  jKtaB  at  one  end  of  the  border,  and  lay  them  in  near 
to  where  it  is  intended  to  finish  off  the  work.  This  will  give  ample 
room  to  start  the  trenching.    As  the  work  proceeds  lift  the  phmts 


ftnd  tianafer  them  to  the  newly  prepared  gionnd,  taking  caie  to 
plant  them  firmly  in  their  new  poeitionfl.  The  coarse-growing 
species  may  be  redaced,  and  the  weak  growers  will  be  benefited 
by  having  a  handfnl  of  fresh  loam  placed  aboat  their  roots.  Be 
carefal  not  to  destroy  clumps  of  bolbsi  and  when  replanted  their 
position  should  be  indicated  by  a  strong  stick. 

Some  judgment  will  be  reqaired  in  disposing  of  the  plants. 
Am)ng8t  those  suitable  for  the  back  of  the  border  will  be 
Pyrethmm  uliginosnm,  Chrysanthemum  maximum  (both  fine 
for  autumn),  Helenium  autnmnale,  some  of  the  perennial  Asters, 
Campanula  lactiflora,  C.  macrantha,  Budbeckia  califomica,  Sapo- 
naria  oflicinalis,  and  Lythrum  salicaria.  Any  spare  spaces  can 
be  filled  with  Dahlias,  Sweet  Peas,  Sunflowers,  or  tall-growiog 
annuals.  In  front  of  the  abore  may  be  planted  Achillea  Ptarmica 
plena,  Delphinium  formosum.  Fuchsia  gracilis,  F.  Biccartoni, 
Lychnis  chaloedonica,  L.  coronaria,  Pentstemons,  Antirrhinums, 
Harpalinm  rigidum,  (Enothera  fruticosa,  Aster  Amellus,  Bud- 
beckia speciosa,  B.  purpurea,  Pseonies,  and  summer-flowering 
Chrysanthemums.  Next  come  Aquilegias,  Anemone  japonica, 
PotentiUas,  Orobns  yemns,  Spiraea  pidmata,  S.  filipendula,  8. 
japonica,  Bahia  lanata,  Campanula  glomerata,  C.  persicifolia,  &c., 
Geranium  pratense,  G.  sanguineum,  Hieracium  aurantiacum,  Pole- 
monium  coerulenm,  Mimulus  luteus,  Scabiosa  caucasica,  Btatice 
Limonium,  Saxifniga  cordifolia,  Catananche  coerulea,  Veronica 
incana,  and  Geum  ooccineum.  For  the  front  plant  Polyanthnu, 
Primroses,  Aubrietias,  common  white  Pinks,  Alyssum  saxatile, 
Silene  alpestris,  border  Auriculas,  Phlox  setaoea,  Prunella  grandi- 
flora,  Campanula  pnlla,  C.  carpatica,  C.  carpatica  alba,  C.  rotnn- 
difolia,  Ajuga  reptans,  white  Arabis,  red  and  white  Daisies,  Gen- 
tiana  acaulis,  ana  the  following  will  be  found  useful  annuals  for 
filling  up  vacant  spaces: — Sweet  Scabious,  Cornflower,  Salpi- 
g:loesi8,  Bartonia  aurea,  Linaria  bipartita  splendens.  Coreopsis 
tinctorea,  Kemopbila  insignia,  Limnanthes  DougUusi,  Hyme- 
noxys  califomica,  Schizantbus  pinnatus,  S.  retusus,  CaUndrinia 
discolor,  Godetia  Lady  Albemarle,  Lupinus  Bubcamosus,  and 
L.  nanu8.~£.  B. 

ABAUCARIAS. 

As  one  of  the  few  existing  genera  of  plants  linking  the  vegeta- 
tion of  the  present  time  with  that  of  the  distant  geologic  ages,  the 
Araucarias  are  invested  with  much  interest  alike  to  the  scientist 
and  the  horticulturist,  an  interest  which  is  shared  in  varying  degree 
by  the  whole  beautiful  family  of  cone-bearing  plants,  as  well  as 
by  their  curious  relatives  the  Cycads.  Geologists  have  by  their 
patient  investigations  revealed  that  at  one  period  of  the  earth's 
existence,  termed  the  reign  of  the  Gymnosperms,  these  types  con- 
itituted  a  lai^e  portion  of  the  luxuriant  vegetation,  which  resulted 
in  the  formation  of  those  enormous  coal  fields  that  have  proved 
80  valuable  to  the  Bnglish  nation.  Amongst  the  Lepidodendrons, 
the  Calamites,  the  Lycopodites,  and  the  Pinites  of  those  days 
were  others  which  are  termed  Araucarites,  from  their  resemblance 
to  the  Araucarias  now  known,  especially  to  A.  excelsa,  and  some 
well-preserved  specimens  have  been  obtained  in  various  parts  of 
the  kingdom,  particularly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Edinburgh. 
From  observations  made  on  these  it  appears  that  not  only  did 
these  plants  grow  and  thrive  here  then,  but  they  attained  to 
heights  rivalling,  or  perhaps  exceeding,  the  species  now  found  in 
other  and  warmer  climates  than  our  own.  Though  we  could 
scarcely  desire  a  return  to  the  climatic  conditions  then  prevailing 
on  the  globe,  it  is  regretable  that  only  one  of  the  Araucarias  now 
in  cultivation  is  suflSciently  hardy  to  endure  the  low  temperatures 
we  occasionally  experience  in  Britain.  Fortunately  there  is 
another  use  to  which  they  can  be  applied  with  satisfactory 
results,  and  that  is  for  conservatories,  greenhouses,  or  winter 
gardens,  in  fact  any  position  where  they  can  be  protected  from 
frost.  In  a  small  state  for  decorative  purposes  Uiey  are  valuable, 
but  when  grown  in  a  structure  suflicientlj^  large  to  permit  their 
free  development  they  cannot  be  excelled  in  majestic  beauty. 

With  the  Dammaras,  the  Araucarias  may  be  considered  as  the 
representatives  in  the  southern  hemisphere  of  the  northern 
Conifers ;  for  while  we  there  lose  the  Pines,  Firs,  Cypresses,  and 
Junipers  which  are  so  familiar  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  North 
America,  we  have  instead  the  two  genera  first  named,  with 
Arthrotaxis,  Fitzroya,  some  Libocedrus,  Podocarpns,  and  other 
distinct  forms,  some  of  which  are  partially  hardy  in  England. 
The  Araucarias  are  not  numerous,  about  eight  species  being 
known  exclusive  of  varieties,  and  these  are  natives  of  Australia, 
New  Caledonia,  or  South  America,  forming  large  forests  often  at 
a  considerable  elevation.  As  timber-yielding  trees  some  of  them 
are  highly  valuable,  while  the  seeds  in  several  cases  form  im- 
portant ajticles  of  food  to  the  natives.  These  matters  can,  how- 
ever, be  more  folly  referred  to  when  describing  the  species,  and 
a  few  notes  may  be  first  given  upon  the 


CULTURC—All  the  species  of  Arauoaria  agree  in  requiring  a 
soil  of  substantial  loam,  but  not  too  retentive,  thorough  drainage 
to  prevent  stagnation  of  water  around  the  roots;  and  without 
these  be  provided  suckers  cannot  be  expected,  whether  the  plants 
be  in  pots,  in  conservatory  beds,  or  out  of  doors.  The  hardT 
A.  imbricata,  the  Monkey  Puzzle,  now  so  common  in  British 
gardens,  exemplifies  this,  for  on  shallow  or  light  sandy  soils  it 
makes  but  poor  progress,  losing  its  lower  branches,  and  is  in  fact 
far  inferior  to  specimens  grown  under  more  favourable  circum- 
stances. This  distinct  Conifer  also  appears  to  thrive  far  more 
vigorously  in  those  districts  of  Eneland  where  the  rainfall  is 
alx>ve  the  average,  and  we  find  in  the  west  of  England  some  of 
the  most  symmetricid  and  handsome  specimens  in  cultivation. 
I  recently  noticed  this  very  markedly  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
Bristol,  where  this  Araucaria  is  represented  by  many  handsome 
examples ;  and  still  farther  west,  m  Devon  especially,  it  grows 
almost  as  vigorously  as  it  does  on  its  native  mountains  in  South 
America.  All  the  other  species  are  too  tender  to  be  planted  out 
of  doors  in  this  country,  though  specimens  of  moderate  size  in 
pots  may  be  placed  out  in  the  summer  months,  and  for  subtropical 
gardens  they  are  yery  suitable  in  this  way.  In  the  south  of 
Ireland  A.  excelsa  has  been  tried  out  of  doors,  but  even  there  the 
results  have  been  most  unsatisfactory ;  a  few  degrees  of  frost 
injure  the  pointo  of  the  branches,  and  quite  disfiguring  the  trees, 
while  frost  of  greater  intensity  kills  them  completely.  Some 
vears  ago  it  was  recorded  in  these  pages  that  "  Araucaria  Cunning- 
hamii  sinensis"  had  withstood  five  winters  in  the  gardens  of 
Elmham  Hall,  Thetford,  Norfolk,  quite  unprotected ;  but  I  should 
think  Cunninghamia  sinensis  must  have  been  intended  by  the 
writer,  as  I  have  not  heard  of  this  species  being  planted  out,  and 
the  variety  is  unknown  to  me.  ^e  Cunninghamia  resembles 
some  of  the  large-leaved  Araucarias,  and  is,  moreover,  rather 
tender.  They  nearly  all  succeed  very  well  in  a  greenhouse,  or 
indeed  any  structure  where  the  temperature  is  not  permitted  to 
fall  below  40° ;  but  A.  Bulei  thrives  better  in  a  wanner  houae, 
the  cool  end  of  a  stove  suiting  it  admirably. 

Pbopaoation.— It  is  seldom,  perhaps,  that  gardeners  are 
required  to  increase  their  stock  of  these  plante  by  progagation, 
especially  as  plants  can  be  so  readily  obtemed  from  nurserymen, 
who  grow  them  in  large  quantities,  but  a  few  notes  may  be  given 
as  to  the  methods  adopted.  Imported  seeds  have  been  the  chief 
source  from  which  the  numberless  specimens  of  A.  imbricate  have 
been  obteined,  a  few  having  been  obtained  from  home-grovni 
seeds,  but  these  are  comparatively  few,  and  the  others  are  far 
preferable.  It  has  been  ol»erved  in  the  case  of  several  of  the 
choicer  Conifers  that  plante  raised  from  seed  produced  in  England 
have  been  greatly  inferior  to  the  type,  being  more  weakly  in  con- 
stitution, and  seldom  forming  handsome  specimens.  This  point 
should  be  kept  in  mind,  not  only  in  the  case  of  Araucarias,  but 
with  other  Conifers  also,  as  the  seeds,  either  from  imperfect  fer- 
tilisation or  immaturity,  do  not  seem  to  be  fitted  to  perpetuate 
their  race.  It  has,  indeed,  been  suggested  that  in  collecting  cones 
regard  should  be  carefully  paid  to  the  locality  where  the  trees  are 
growing,  those  in  the  coolest  districto  or  highest  elevations  beiog 
preferably  selected,  as  the  plante  raised  from  such  seeds  are  more 
likely  to  be  vigorous  and  successful  in  our  climate.  It  is  usually 
recommended  to  sow  A.  imbricate  seeds  in  cold  frames  or  houses, 
but  I  have  found  them  succeed  better  in  a  temperature  of  about 
50"  or  66°,  as  they  germinate  more  freely  and  quickly,  and  can 
afterwards  be  removed  to  the  cool  frame  until  rnidy  for  planting 
out.  Well-drained  pote  or  pans  of  loam  should  be  employed,  the 
seeds  being  pressed  in  narrow  end  downwards,  in  the  case  of 
A.  imbricate  and  the  species  of  that  section,  to  about  half  their 
length  ;  the  others  can  be  inserted  with  their  upper  ends  level 
with  the  soil  or  partly  covered.  Araucaria  excelsa  can  be  increased 
by  cuttings,  and  doubtlessly  some  of  the  others  could  be  propa- 
gated in  the  same  way,  but  they  are  usually  grafted  on  seedlmg 
stocks  of  the  stronger  or  common  species.  Cuttings  and  scions 
are  obteined  in  this  way  :  The  tops  of  the  plants  are  cut  off  close 
to  a  whorl  of  branches,  and  the  Toung  shoote  springing  from  these 
are  removed  when  a  few  inches  long,  and  either  inserted  in  sandy 
loam  and  placed  in  moderate  heat,  or  they  are  employed  as  scions 
for  grafting  on  stocks.  Occasionally,  too,  shoote  are  produced  on 
the  upper  surface  of  the  branches,  and  these  may  oe  taken  off 
and  treated  similarly,  but  not  the  pointe  of  the  main  horizontal 
branches. 

The  botanical  structure  of  the  Araucarias  need  not  be  discussed 
here,  but  a  peculiarity  of  the  germinating  seed  may  be  noticed, 
as  with  other  characters  it  has  been  adopted  to  divide  the  species 
into  two  groups.  This  is  the  fact,  that  in  some  species  the  coty- 
ledons remain  underground,  being  never  released  from  the  seed, 
which  sends  a  young  root  downwards  and  then  a  small  shoot 
upwards,  whQe  in  oUiers  the  cotyledons  are  developed.    These 
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■  hare  been  termed  Coljmbea  and  BntBcta,  the  tint  QDeeniluid,  about  thirtj  mllM  hmg  bj  twelva  broad,  bnt  it  is 

IncludiDg,  according  to  Parlatore  In  DecandoUe's  "  Prodromiu,"  A.  tbit  abandaDt  ia  that  apace.    It  there  attaini  a  great  height, 

imbricali,  A,  bia»ilien«iB,  A.  Bulei,  and  A.  Bidwilli ;  the  second  and  is  Talnsd  both  for  its  wood  and  aeedi;  the  latter  forming  such 

containing  A,  Canninghamii,  A.  eicelsa,  and  A.  Cookii,  bnt  for  an  important  article  of  food  to  the  natiyea  that  the   Colonial 

MnTonience  they  are  taken  in  alphabetical  order,  de»cribiog  tha  Oovemment  have  iaaned  orders  forbidding  the  destmotion  of  the 

c''^^^  »nd  nies^t  the  specie*  lo  the  following  note*  :—  trees  by  those  who  have  a  licence  to  fdl  timber.    The  tree  is 

i...nm      .   -D  '""'"'   a  Tery  distinct  and  handBoma  knownasthe  Bnnya  Bnnya,  and  are  said  to  be  the  only  property 

mparatiTCly  small  district  in  possessed  by  the  natives,  certain  tieea  being  claimed  by  tribes 
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or  families,  and  their  rights  ate  tecq^ised.  The  seeds  when  them  in  water  holes  for  a  month  or  two.  Here  tbey  germinate 
uncooked  have  been  conBidered  to  be  intennediate  in  QaTour  and  become  offenaive  to  a  white  man's  taste,  but  are  considered 
between  a  raw  Potato  and  a  Chestnut,  but  when  masted,  the  by  the  blacks  to  have  acquired  an  improved  Savour." 
ntaol  method  of  treating  them,  they  more  nearly  resemble  the  In  1842  Mr.  Bidwill,  after  whom  the  species  ia  named,  in< 
latter.  Though  the  seeds  are  produced  eve:?- year  the  principal  troduced  some  plants,  one  being  purcbaaed  by  tbe  Duke  of 
crop  occurs  every  third  year,  when  tbe  natives  assemble  for  a  Northumberland  for  a  bondred  guineas,  and  the  others  were  trans- 
great  feast  1  and  Mr.  Walter  Hill  states  that,  contrary  to  their  ferred  to  Eew,  and  in  the  temperate  house  there  are  now  two 
usual  custom,  "  they  sonietimea  store  up  the  Bnnya  nuts,  hiding  grand  specimens  about  25  or  30  teat  high,  and  in  admirable  con- 
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ditioD,  well  displayiDg  tbe  character  of  the  speciet.  The  braachea 
are  strong,  of  considerable  length,  slightly  bending  towards  tbe 
ground,  the  branchlets  being  closely  set,  drooping,  and  2  to  3  feefe 
long.  The  leaves  are  lance-shaped,  flat,  about  half  an  inch  broad 
at  widest  part,  and  of  a  rich  shining  green  colour,  somewhat  sag* 
gestive  of  A.  imbricata.  One  of  these  trees  produced  cones,  tbie 
first  borne  in  this  country,  in  1873.  For  such  winter  gardens  this 
Araucaria  is  very  useful,  as  it  has  a  noble  and  striking  habit 

A.  BBASiLiENBis. — In  the  same  house  as  the  above  at  Kew  are 
also  fine  examples  of  several  other  species,  amongst  them  being 
one  of  A.  brasiliensis  25  feet  high.  It  has  long  slender  drooping 
branches,  four  or  five  in  a  whorl,  the  branchlets  being  from  1  to 
3  feet  long  and  pendulous.  The  leaves  are  tapering,  closely  set, 
2  to  2^  inches  long,  and  bright  green,  or  with  a  slight  glaucous 
hue.  A  variety  included  in  the  same  collection  nam^  Saviana  is 
distinct,  the  leaves  being  larger  and  more  closely  set ;  another 
variety  being  also  known  of  more  slender  habit  and  named 
gpracilis.  This  species  is  found  on  the  Brazilian  mountains  in 
dense  woods  at  elevations  of  1200  to  3000  feet  Bmall  plants  of 
this  species  are  not  very  plentiful,  but  I  should  think  it  would  be 
nsef ul  in  pots  for  the  stages  or  shelves  of  a  greenhouse. 

A.  C!ooKii. — It  is  recorded  in  Captain  Cook*s  account  of  his 
second  voyage,  that  an  island  observed  near  New  Caledonia  was 
so  thickly  covered  with  enormously  tall  trees  of  this  Araucaria, 
the  width  of  which  is  small  in  proportion  to  its  height,  said  to  be 
sometimes  150  feet,  that  they  were  mistaken  by  some  for  basaltic 
columns,  and  this  peculiarity  has  doubtlessly  given  rise  to  the 
synooym  by  which  the  plant  is  known — viz.,  A.  columnaris. 
When  it  was  ascertained  by  the  above-named  navigator  that  the 
supposed  columns  of  basalt  were  really  living  trees  their  situation 
was  termed  the  Isle  of  Pines,  and  some  elaborate  considerations 
are  indu1i;ed  in  by  the  recorder  as  to  the  fitness  of  the  stems  for 
masts.  The  species  is  also  found  in  New  Caledonia,  and  plants 
were  introduced  to  this  country  by  Mr.  Charles  Moore  of  tbe 
Sydney  Botanic  Garden  in  1851,  being  consigned  to  the  London 
Horticultural  Society,  and  a  plant  was  first  exhibited  in  the 
following  year.  I  am  not  aware  that  there  are  any  large  speci- 
mens of  this  in  cultivation.  The  finest  I  have  seen  is  at  Kew, 
about  12  feet  high,  which  has  slightly  drooping  branches  clothed 
with  short  branchlets  bearing  closely  set  needle-like  leaves  about 
half  an  inch  long.  A  very  well-grown  specimen  has  lately  been 
sent  to  Kew  from  Floors  Castle,  and  this  well  shows  the  characters 
aud  beauty  of  the  species. 

In  the  woodcut  (fig.  75)  a  handsome  cone  of  the  above-men- 
tioned Araucaria  is  shown,  and  may  be  taken  as  an  example  of 
tbe  larger  cone-bearing  Araucarias.  The  two  sprays  accompany* 
ing  it  are  Saxegothsea  conspicua  on  the  left  And  Fitzroya  pata- 
gonica  on  the  right,  both  pretty  little  Conifers  from  the  southern 
hemisphere,  which  succeed  in  the  warmer  sheltered  parts  of 
England. 

Notes  on  the  other  species  of  Araucaria  must  be  reserved.—; 
L.  Castle. 

JUDGING  AT  THE  EDINBURGH  SHOW. 

I  HAVE  watched  with  much  interest  the  correspondence  that 
has  been  going  on  in  your  columns  regarding  the  fruit-judging  at 
the  International  Show  held  in  Edinburgh  in  September.  Com- 
plaints, I  am  sorry  to  say,  have  not  been  confined  to  the  judging 
of  fruit  alone ;  but  it  is  always  thus  at  important  exhibitions. 
Grumbling  and  fault-finding  will  continue  to  exist  as  long  as 
human  nature  itself  does.  According  to  a  west  of  Scotland  news- 
paper the  vegetables  likewise  came  in  for  a  good  share  of  attention, 
and  it  was  asserted  that  the  first-prize  Leeks  were  '*soft  and  flabby, 
while  the  second  lot  were  firm  and  equally  well  blanched.**  Hie 
writer  of  that  signs  himself  "A  Gardknbb.*'  I  would  ask  in  all 
fairness  if  any  unprejudiced  person  thinks  that  the  Judges,  be 
they  who  they  may,  would  have  awarded  a  first  prize  to  Leeks 
that  were  "  soft  and  fiabby,*'  and  more  especially  when  there  was 
such  a  close  second.  No,  I  am  afraid  the  matter  has  a  different 
interpretation.  I  know,  and  it  was  observed  by  many  as  well  as 
by  myself,  that  the  Leeks  in  question  bore  evident  traces  of 
having  been  roughly  handled  after  being  judged,  thus  spoiling 
their  appearance. 

My  object  in  writing  to  yon  is  to  impress  upon  your  wide  circle 
of  readers  the  non -desirability  of  paying  much  attention  to  com- 
plaints about  judges,  because  nine-tenths  of  them  will  be  found 
to  be  without  foundation.  The  task  of  judges  is  often  very  diffi- 
cult and  too  often  thankless.  In  my  experience  I  have  always 
found  them  actuated  by  a  desire  to  deal  out  even-handed  justice 
to  the  very  best  of  their  ability.~>A  Stiblingshirb  Obsbbybb. 

[No  doubt  this  is  so,  and  the  Judges  at  the  Show  in  question 
were  all  men  of  ability,   Jxk  refeienoe  to  the  awards  that  hAve  been 


questioned  in  the  fruit  classes  the  Judges  had  a  more  than  usually 
difficult  task  to  perform.  It  is  for  the  committee  of  a  show  to 
clearly  express  what  is  required  of  exhibitors,  and  the  duty  of 
judges  to  act  in  accordance  with  the  published  conditions.  Li  a 
fruit  show  where  the  question  of  whether  fruit  should  be  "ripe 
and  fit  for  table  '*  is  left  open,  dissatisfaction  with  the  awards  is 
sure  to  follow  ;  and  whether  complaints  are  merited  or  not,  the 
judges  are  not  responsible,  but  the  committee.  The  question  of 
judging  fruit  at  Edinburgh  is  not  a  personal  one  at  all.] 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 
Thb  season  appears  to  be  favourable  to  the  Chrysanthemums,  and 
the  shows  held  to  the  present  time  have  been  extremely  good,  cut 
blooms  being  particularly  well  shown  and  the  plants  generally  in 
satisfactory  condition,  though  many  would  have  been  better  a  little 
later.  As  usual,  the  majority  of  the  exhibitions  are  crowded  into 
about  a  fortnight,  no  less  than  ten  having  been  held  in  the  first  three 
days  of  the  present  week.  In  consequence  we  are  unable  to  give 
anything  more  than  condensed  reports,  indicating  the  chief  features 
of  the  displays  and  the  leading  exhibitors  in  the  principal  classes. 

BRIXTON.— NOYXMBBR  9TH  AND  IOtH. 

The  exhibiting  season  was  this  year  commenced  by  this  energetic 
Society,  and  their  twenty-third  Show  was  alike  creditable  to  the  gar- 
deners of  the  district  and  to  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Hall,  who  so  admirably 
superintends  the  arrangement  of  the  exhibits.  The  Show  was  held 
in  the  lecture  hall  adjoining  the  Congregational  Church,  Streatbam 
Hill,  which  was  well  filled,  indeed  it  proved  scarcely  large  enough, 
but  by  a  judicious  disposition  of  the  plants  and  stands  space  was 
economised  as  much  as  possible,  and  yet  a  pleasing  effect  was  pro- 
duced. Chrysanthemums  formed  the  principal  feature  of  the  Show, 
and  must  be  therefore  first  briefly  noted,  commencing  with  the 

Cut  Blooms, — ^These  were  remarkably  good  in  several  classes,  in- 
curved Japanese  and  Anemones  being  well  represented.  For  twenty- 
four  incurved  Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Storey,  Esq.,  Night- 
ingale Lane,  secured  chief  honours  with  a  stand  of  even,  fresh,  sub- 
stantial, and  beautiful  blooms  of  the  following  varieties  : — Conqueror 
of  India,  Baron  fieust.  Princess  Teck,  John  Salter,  Jnrdin  dee  PJantes, 
Princess  Beatrice,  White  Globe,  Nil  Desperandum,  Bererley,  Prince 
Alfred,  Mr.  Bunn,  Lady  Hardinge^  Mr.  Brunlees,  Alfred  Salter,  Mrs. 
Haliburton,  Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  White  Venus,  Queen  of 
England,  Cherub,  and  Lady  Blade.  Of  the  five  other  competitors 
Mr.  A.  Holmes,  gardener  to  A.  B.  HUl,  Esq.^  Clapham  Park,  and  Mr. 
Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esa.,  Ijeigham  Court  Boad,  were 
second  and  third  respectively,  both  snowing  good  blooms.  Seven 
collections  of  twelve  incurved  were  staged,  Messrs.  A.  Holmes,  J. 
Holmes,  and  T.  Sadler,  gardener  to  Ch.  Lambert,  Esq.,  Leigham  Court 
Boad,  were  the  prizetakers  in  that  order.  Mr.  J.  Holmes  was  again 
the  most  successful  exhibitor  of  twenty-four  Japanese  blooms, 
securing  the  leading  prize  with  large  richly  coloured  examples  of 
Cry  Kang,  Soleil  de  Levant,  Gloire  de  Toulouse,  Red  Gauntlet,  Hiver 
Flenr,  Red  Dragon,  Dr.  Macary  (fine),  Bronze  Dragon,  Abdel  Kadir, 
Curiositv,  Jane  Salter,  Elaine,  Plantagenet,  L*Incomparable,  Baronne 
de  Prailly,  Peter  the  Great,  Magnum  Sonum,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernse;^, 
Fnlgore,  G.  Delaux,  Samia,  Criterion,  Rosa  Bonheur,  and  Nnit 
d'Hiver.  Mr.  J.  Young,  gardener  to  T.  Hicks,  Em].,  Streatbam  Hill, 
and  Mr.  W.  Clark,  gardener  to  J.  Rains,  Esq.,  Nightingale  Lane,  were 
second  and  third  with  praiseworthy  blooms.  The  best  twelve  Japanese 
were  from  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  who  took  first  honours,  followed  by  Messrs. 
W.  Green,  gardener  to  H.  Ruseell,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common  ;  and  E. 
Cherry,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Gabriel,  Streatbam.  Two  very  pretty  col- 
lections of  Anemone-flowered  varieties  were  staged  by  Mr.  J.  Howes, 
Sardener  to  Mrs.  F.  BesanLTuUe  Hill,  and  Mr.  J.  Swain,  gardener  to 
[rs.  Wilson,  Lower  Tnlse  Hill.  The  first  named  had  the  following 
Pompon  varieties  :  Toinette,  Sidonia,  Marguerite  de  Willdemar, 
Aglata,  Firefly,  Madame  Chalarge,  Perle,  Miss  Nightingale,  Antonius, 
Calliope,  Mr.  Astie,  and  Marguerite  de  Coix ;  while  the  large-flowered 
varieties  shown  by  Mr.  Swain  were  Acquisition,  Lady  Marguerite, 
Gluck,  €korge  Sands,  Louis  Bonamy,  Prinoe  of  Anemones,  Fleur  de 
Marie,  and  Princess  Louise.  Other  exhibitors  in  these  chuses  were 
Messrs.  Young  and  Livermore.  In  the  class  for  twelve  incurved 
blooms,  confined  to  those  who  have  not  previously  taken  a  prise, 
Mr.  J.  T.  Salter,  gardener  to  Mark  Sheppard,  Esq.,  Ronpell  Park,  and 
Mr.  C.  Prestoe,  gardener  to  B.  F.  Smith,  Esq.,  Tulse  Hill,  were 
accorded  the  first  and  second  prizes  for  blooms  of  fair  quality. 

Specinun  Plantt. — Some  neat  examples  of  these  were  shown,  indi- 
cating a  steady  improvement.  The  best  class  was  that  for  six  plants, 
large-flowered  varieties,  in  which  Mr.  Chenj  was  adjudged  chief 
honours  for  well-grown  specimens,  not  too  rigidly  tied,  and  bearins 
fine  blooms.  The  varieties  were  Prince  of  Wales,  Barbara.  Mrs.  HaU- 
bnrton,  Yenns,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Elaine.  Mr.  J.  Howes  followed  with 
ffood  plants,  but  rather  stiff,  and  the  blooms  not  fully  dereloped. 
Mr.  Cherry  also  had  the  best  six  dws^  Pompons,  being  well-flowered 
plants  of  La  Yogue,  Cedo  Nulli.  Sunset,  Mr.  Astie,  Fanny,  and  Jean 
Hatehett;  Mr.  J.  Howes  foUowmg  in  that  class  also.  Trios  were 
shown  by  MisssEs.  Ohenj  and  Salter,  who  were  -planed  in  that  ordnv. 
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Meisrs.  Lirermore  and  Ohexrj  eontribating  pjimmid  Pompons,  and 
Messn.  IdTermore  and  W.  Clark  atandardfl,  none  being  superior. 

I/iteeUaneotu  Planttd — ^Yezy  oonspicaons  amongst  these  were  the 
Orchids  in  competition,  as  well  as  tne  fine  group  contributed  by  Mr. 
Salter,  which  tne  Judges  highly  commended.  For  six  specimens 
Kr.  Salter  won  chief  honours  with  good  examples  of  Cypripedium 
Harrisiannm,  Odontogloesnm  grande  with  three  spikes,  Coelogrne 
ooellata,  Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  Yanda  cssrulea,  and  Oncidium 
orispnm.  Mr.  Young  followed,  having  a  fine  Dendrobium  nobile, 
Galanthes,  and  Zygopetalum  Macka^.  Trios  were  shown  bj  Messrs. 
Salter,  A.  Holmes,  and  Poole,  while  in  the  single  specimen  class  Mr. 
Salter  took  the  lead  with  an  exceedinglj  fine  plant  of  Masdeyallia 
toYarensis  bearing  about  fire  dozen  flowers.  Mr.  Clark  had  the  best 
four  fine-foliage  plants— tIz.,  Dracseua  Youngi.  Croton  WeiBmanni, 
Corypha  australis,  and  Croton  majesticus — all  nealthj  specimens  of 
moderate  size ;  Mr.  H.  Wright,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hyatt,  Palace  Boad, 
and  Mr.  Cheny  taking  the  other  prizes  in  that  order.  Several  good 
collections  of  Ferns  were  also  contributed,  Mr.  Young  having  four 
handsome  plants,  and  winning  the  principal  prize.  His  Adiantnm 
gracillimum,  A.  Farleyense,  Gymnogramma  peruviana  argyrophjl]a, 
and  a  p^lden-coloured  seedling  of  the  same  genus  were  m  first-rate 
condition.  Messrs.  Poole  and  H.  Wright  competed  in  the  same  class 
with  creditable  examples. 

Ftuit  was  not  largely  shown,  but  three  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  from 
Mr.  W.  Hall,  gardener  to  W.  Stevens,  Bs<|.,  Tulae  Hill,  which  were 
placed  first  in  the  class,  were  even,  of  fair  size,  and  well  ripened. 
Dessert  Apples  were  also  well  shown  by  Mr.  W.  Collins,  gardener  to 
T.  Schizman,  Esq.,  Clapham  Park,  and  kitchen  Apples  by  Mr.  E. 
Yatee,  gardener  to  8.  Lutwyche,  Esq.  Mr.  Holmes,  gardener  to  T. 
Wallace,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  had  the  best  black  Grapes — two 
well-coloured  bunches  of  Alicante,  Mr.  W.  Howe  securing  the  same 
position  in  the  white  Grape  class  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria  small 
but  ripe.  Vegetables  were  satisfactorily  represented,  the  prizewinners 
being  Messrs.  Young,  Swain,  Cherry,  Sandy,  Yates,  and  Collins. 

Amongst  the  contributions  not  in  competition  were  two  bunches  of 
Gros  Guillaume  weighing  9  lbs.  from  Messrs.  Lane  Brothers,  Brixton 
Road,  and  fairly  coloured.  Messrs.  J.  Peed  &  Son,  Norwood  Road, 
also  had  two  bunches  of  Grapes — Alicante  weighing  8|  lbs.,  and  Treb- 
biano  weighing  2^  lbs.  Mr.  Baiter  sent  fruits  of  his  Cucumber  Selbome 
Rival,  which  were  highly  commended,  as  were  also  two  dozen  hand- 
some blooms  of  the  white  sport  from  James  Salter — Lady  Selbome. 
Mr.  Todman  exhibited  a  plant  of  a  new  Azalea  named  Master  John 
Connell,  a  hybrid  between  A.  obtusa  and  A.  Todmani,  with  small 
deep  red  flowers,  the  petals  rounded,  and  the  general  appearance 
Tery  neat.    A  certiflcate  was  awarded  for  it. 

8T0KB  NEWINaTON.-<-NOYXMBSB  18th  AND  14TB. 

As  one  of  the  oldest  and  at  the  same  time  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant shows  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  the  Stoke  Newington 
Chr^rsanthemum  Exhibition  possesses  more  than  ordinary  interest, 
and  it  has  gained  a  well-deserved  fame  for  the  high  quality  both  of 
blooms  and  plants  there  shown.  The  present  season's  display  was 
no  exception  to  the  rule,  well  maintaining  the  credit  of  the  Society  in 
all  respects,  entries  being  quite  as  numerous  as  usual,  the  competition 
keen,  and  the  general  fr^hness  of  the  exhibits  most  satisfactory. 
The  Lecture  HaJI  in  Defoe  Road,  Church  Street,  was  chosen  for  the 
occasion,  as  it  has  served  the  same  purpose  several  years  previously, 
and  the  arrangements  were  well  conducted  under  the  superintendence 
of  the  Secretary,  Mr.  W.  Goldsmith,  to  whose  efEorts  the  steady  pro- 
gress ot  the  Society  is  largely  due. 

Plantt. — ^The  various  classes  for  these  were  well  filled,  several  very 
handsome  collections  being  shown,  though  there  was  a  deficiency  in 
others  that  has  not  been  so  noticeaole  in  some  previous  years'  shows. 
The  finest  specimens  were  those  in  the  class  for  ten  plants  in  pots 
not  exceeding  12  inches  in  diameter  and  arranged  for  effect,  the 
reteran  exhibitor  Mr.  W.  Monk,  gardener  to  W.  Fowler,  Esq.,  Ley- 
tonstone,  securing  the  chief  prize  (a  £7  silver  cup)  with  a  collection 
of  great  merit,  the  plants  healthy,  the  blooms  abundant,  large,  and 
well  formed.  They  comprised  good  standard  specimens  of  Fanny 
and  George  Glenny,  pyramidal  examples  of  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Golden 
George  Glenny,  and  Yenus,  with  Antonelli,  Julia  Lagravire,  Soeur 
Melanie,  and  Lord  Stanley  as  dwarfs.  Mr.  Payne,  gardener  to 
C.  C.  Payne,  Esq.^  Cedars  House,  Stamford  Hill,  followed  closely,  his 
best  examples  being  beautiful  standards  of  Marie  Stuart  and  Bob, 
with  the  dwarfs  Sosur  Melanie  and  Lilac  Cedo  Nulli:  these  were 
exceedinglywell  flowered;  Mr.  Langford,  gardener  to  J.  JBamet,  Esq., 
Coleraine  House,  Stamford  Hill,  taking  the  third  place  with  but 
slightly  weaker  specimens.  Three  good  lots  of  four  standards  were 
staged,  Mr.  Monk  securing  the  chief  award  with  neatly  trained  speci- 
mens of  The  Cossack,  very  well  flowered ;  Venus,  Golden  €h»orge 
Olenny,  and  Mrs.  G.  Bundle.  Mr.  Wells,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Bmee, 
Esa.,  Tne  liimes,  Woodbury  Down,  Finsbury  Park,  and  Mr.  Payne 
tooK  the  second  and  third  positions,  the  last-named  haying  two  pretty 
examples  of  Prince  Victor  and  Antonius.  Mr.  Wells  contributed  the 
best  six  Pompons — freely  trained  and  abundantly  flowered  plants  of 
Prince  Victor,  Golden,  Lilac^  and  White  Cedo  Knlli,  Sceur  Melanie, 
and  Fanny ;  Mr.  Payne  bemg  second  with  smaller  plants.  The 
above-named  exhibitors,  with  the  addition  of  Mr.  Gilbey,  gardener  to 
B.  Booth,  Esq.,  The  Cazenoves,  Upper  Clapton,  were  also  prizetakers 
in  other  classes. 

.B/oosif.— There  was  a  grand  display  of  blooms ;  a  long  table  in  the 


centre  of  the  Hall  was  oconi^ed  with  two  lines  of  boxes^  the  spcMse 
between  these  in  the  centre  of  the  table  being  filled  with  Palms, 
Ferns,  and  similar  plants,  which  greatly  relieved  the  formality  of  the 
boxes.  The  leading  class  for  competitors  from  the  boroughs  of 
Hackney  and  Finsbury  was  for  twenty-four  incurved  blooms,  in 
which  Mr.  Gilbey  not  only  won  chief  honours  but  was  also  awarded 
a  silver  cup  for  his  stand  as  the  best  twenty-four  in  the  Show,  though 
the  Judges  spent  considerable  time  in  determining  its  position,  as  Mr. 
Mark's  collection  in  the  open  class  was  extremely  close  in  merit. 
Mr.  Gilbey  exhibited  fine  specimens  of  Queen  of  England,  Mrs.  Heale, 
Jardin  des  Plantes,  Emily  Dale,  Princess  Beatrice,  Gulden  Eagle, 
Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Guernsey  Nugget,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Antonelli,  Frincess  Teck,  Rev.  J.  Dix,  Isabella  Bott,  John 
Salter,  White  Globe,  EnamelJBarbara,  Prince  Alfred,  Golden  Empress 
of  India.  Mr.  Bunn,  and  Refulgence.  Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to 
H.  Mattoews,  Esq.,  The  Cedars,  Finsbury  Park,  and  Mr.  Payne 
followed  in  that  order.  In  the  borough  classes  for  twelve  and  six 
incurved,  the  above,  vrith  Mr.  Hawke,  gardener  to  Miss  Allan, 
1,  Bethune  Road,  Stoke  Newington,  Mr.  Chalkley,  and  Mr.  Ham- 
mond were  the  prizetakers. 

The  prizes  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four  incurved  were  well 
contested,  the  first  and  second  collections  containing  extremely  fine 
blooms,  and  were  nearly  equal  in  merit.  Mr.  W.  Monk  gained  chief 
honours  with  a  grand  lot,  having  superb  examples  of  all  the  best 
varieties.  Mr.  J.  TJdale,  The  Gardens,  Shirecliffe  Hall,  Sheffield,  was 
a  very  close  second,  but  the  first  had  a  little  more  weight  in  his 
favour,  though  considering  the  distance  the  blooms  had  been  brought 
they  were  very  fresh,  bright,  and  creditable.  Unusually  good  speci- 
mens of  Golden  Queen  oi  England,  Golden  Empress  of  India, 
Beverley, Mr.  Bunn,  Mrs.  Heale^Lady  Talfourd, Princess  of  Wales, 
and  Venus  were  included.  Mr.  x  oung,  gardener  to  G.  Thompson, 
Esq.,  Stamford  Hill,  was  second.  Messrs.  Monk,  Wells,  Langford, 
and  Young  were  also  the  principal  competitors  in  other  classes  for 
incurved  blooms.  The  remarkably  successful  exhibitor,  Mr.  Monk, 
agam  led  with  twelve  Japanese  blooms,  richly  coloured  substantial 
specimens  of  Peter  the  Great,  Cry  Kang,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 
Gloire  de  Toulouse,  James  Salter,  Aosa  Bonheur,  and  others.  Messrs. 
Langford  and  Gilbey  secured  second  and  third  places.  The  best  six 
Japanese  were  similarly  from  Mx.  Monk ;  Mr.  W.  Goldsmith,  Grove 
Road,  Stamford  Hill,  and  Mr.  Langford  following.  Mr.  Goldsmith 
won  first  prize  for  twelve  incurved  blooms  in  the  amateurs'  class, 
and  Mr.  R.  W.  Wright,  42,  Darley  Road,  Hackney,  had  a  similar  prize 
for  twelve  fine  Anemcne  Pompons. 

Miscellaneous  plants  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Archer,  gardener 
to  J.  Griffiths,  Esq.,  Highbury  ;  Payne,  Jones,  Gilbey,  and  Hawke ; 
while  the  contributions  not  in  competition  were  also  numerous, 
prominent  amonest  them  being  a  handsome  collection  of  ftniits, 
bou(]^uets,  and  suads  from  Mr.  J.  Smith,  128,  High  Street,  Stoke 
Newington  ;  twenty-four  fine  incurved  blooms  from  Mr.  Cockrane  ; 
and  some  particularly  good  Mushrooms  from  Mr.  Hawke. 

LAMBETH.— NOVSMBKB  18TH,  14TH,  AND  15TH. 

The  eighth  annual  Exhibition  of  this  local  amateurs'  Society  was 
opened  on  Monday  last  in  the  Lecture  Hall,  Borough  Road,  and  un- 
questionably indicated  considerable  advance  upon  previous  shows, 
good  as  some  of  those  have  been.  The  entries  also  appeared  to  be 
more  numerous,  and  considering  the  district  in  which  the  growers 
reside — within  a  radius  of  a  mile  and  a  quarter  of  the  '*  Elephant  and 
Castle  " — the  general  quality  both  of  blooms  and  plants  was  most 
praiseworthy.  Some  honorary  members  who  reside  outside  this 
radius  are,  however,  admitted,  but  special  classes  are  provided  for 
tbem. 

In  the  specimen  plant  classes  the  two  most  noticeable  were  for  a 
group  of  twelve  and  six  standards.  In  the  first  Mr.  Ball  took  the 
lead  with  well-grown  Prince  of  Wales,  Guernsey  Nugset,  and  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey  amongst  others ;  Messrs.  Clarke  and  Tozer  follow- 
ing. Mr.  Tracy  had  the  best  standards,  neat  exaniples  of  Mrs.  G. 
Rundle ;  Mr.  Williams  securing  the  second  place.  In  other  classes 
for  plants  Messrs.  Howett,  Williams,  and  Tracy  were  the  prizetakers. 

Blooms  were  numerous  and  excellent.  For  twelve  incurved  Mr. 
Ball  won  chief  honours  with  even  symmetrical  blooms,  Beverley, 
Prince  of  Wales,  and  White  Globe  being  especially  good.  Messrs. 
Tozer  and  Childs  secured  the  remaining  prizes;  and  with  Messrs. 
Crisp,  Williams,  and  Howett  took  the  chief  positions  for  the  other 
classes.  Mr.  Crisp,  the  Honorary  Secretary,  was  the  only  exhibitor 
in  several  of  the  honorary  members'  classes,  and  staged  some  very 
satisfactory  blooms,  but  his  twelve  Japanese,  which  were  deservedly 
awarded  the  first  prize,  were  surprisingly  rich  in  colour,  comprising 
really  handsome  blooms  of  The  Cossack,  Le  Negre,  Gloire  de  Tou- 
louse, Fulgore,  and  Coeur  Fiddle.  Japanese  were  also  beautifully 
represented  in  the  collection  from  Messrs.  Child,  Tracy,  Williams, 
Addison,  and  Davison,  a  bloom  of  Pere  Delaax  in  Mr.  Child's  stand 
beirg  remarkably  fine.  Anemone,  reflexed,  and  other  varieties  were 
provided  for  and  well  shown. 

Messrs.  J.  Laing  dt  Co.,  Forest  Hill,  contributed  a  handsome  group 
of  Palms  and  other  fine-foliage  plants,  which  were  arranged  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  forming  an  attractive  group.  In  addition  to  the 
ordinary  money  prizes  it  should  be  remarked  that  several  special 

Erizes  were  given  by  members,  and  comprised  a  silver  teapot,  a 
andsome  album,  and  a  writing  case,  which  are  greatly  valued  by 
the  recipients. 
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PUTNEY.— NOVBMBBB  MTH. 

The  Assembly  Rooms,  Putney,  were  well  filled  with  exhibits  of 
Chrysanthemums,  both  plants  and  blooms,  miscellaneous  plants, 
fruit  and  vegetables,  on  Tuesday  last,  on  the  occasion  of  the  fifth 
annual  Exhibition  of  the  above  Society.  Though  the  room  devoted 
to  the  Show  is  of  considerable  size  it  was  by  no  means  sufficiently 
spacious  for  the  numerous  exhibits,  and  in  consequence  there  was  a 
too  noticeable  crowding  in  several  cases.  Near  the  walls  the  plants 
and  groups  were  arranged,  a  central  table  bearing  the  bloom«.  fruit, 
small  plants,  bouquets,  Ac,  all  the  space  at  disposal  being  utilised  in 
the  best  popsible  manner,  producing  as  a  result  as  pretty  a  show  as 
could  be  desired. 

Planii. — In  the  classes  devoted  to  these  by  far  the  most  important 
was  that  for  a  group  aiTanged  with  a  view  to  effect,  and  the  contri- 
butions in  this  formed  a  grand  feature  in  the  Exhibition.  Messrs. 
Mahood  &  Son,  Putney,  were  deservedly  adjudged  chief  honours  for 
s  bank  of  admirable  plants  in  most  vigorous  health,  and  bearing 
blooms  of  surprising  sue  and  substance,  the  Japanese  and  incurved 
being  superb.  Excellent  taste  had  also  been  displayed  in  the 
arrangement  of  the  colours,  a  pleasing  harmony  distinguishing  the 
whole  group.  Mr.  Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery,  Putney,  was  a  close 
second,  many  of  his  blooms  being  equally  as  fine  as  those  in  the  first; 
but  plants  in  the  front  row  were  too  high,  and  this  gave  a  somewhat 
unfinished  appearance  to  what  would  have  been  otherwise  as  meri- 
torious as  the  other.  More  incurved  varieties  were  employed  than  in 
the  leading  group,  but  a  number  of  Yellow  Dragon  contributed 
greatly  to  the  brightness  of  Mr.  Stevens'  collection.  Mr.  Tyte,  gar- 
dener to  Mrs.  Reed,  Heath  Croft,  Putney  Heath,  followed  with 
smaller  but  healthy  plants  well  arranged  ;  Mr.  Hopkins,  gardener  to 
A.  Burr,  Esq.,  Riverdale,  Putney,  being  fourth.  In  other  classes  for 
specimen  Chrysanthemums  the  Pompons  were  particularly  well 
represented,  a  fine  collection  of  six  dwarf -trained  gaining  Mr.  Tyte 
the  leading  prize  in  that  class.  The  best  of  his  plants  were  Mdlle. 
Marthe  and  its  golden  form,  Liliputian,  Fanny,  and  Eleonore.  all 
compact,  evenly  trained,  freely  flowered  specimens.  Mr.  Hosxins, 
gardener  to  S.  "Williams,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Putney,  was  a  good 
second  j  and  Mr.  Stevens  secured  the  third  place.  Mr.  Stacey,  gar- 
dener to  E.  Nixey,  Esq.,  Meabum  House,  Upper  Richmond  Road, 
won  chief  honours  for  a  single  specimen  Pompon  with  a  dwarf- 
trained  President  4  feet  in  diameter  and  profusely  flowered.  The 
same  exhibitor  also  took  the  lead  with  two  large-flowered  varieties, 
trained  plants,  Mrs.  Sharp  and  Elaine  in  good  condition. 

Bloomt. — ^There  was  an  excellent  show  of  blooms,  the  incurved  and 
Japanese  being  grandly  represented  in  the  principal  collections.  The 
class  for  twenty-four  incurved  was  particularly  fine,  Mr.  Harding, 

gardener  to  J.  D.  Galpin, Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  securing 
rst  honours  with  magnificent  blooms,  every  one  of  great  merit, 
large,  of  symmetrical  form,  dean,  and  fresh.  Very  notable  were  his 
examples  of  Qaeen  of  England  (the  premier  incurved  bloom  in  the 
Show),  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Gladstone,  John  Salter,  Baron  Beust, 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Empress  Eug6nie,  Mr.  Bunn,  Refulgence, 
and  Prince  Teck.  Mr.  E.  Berry,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Leven 
and  Melville,  Roebampton  House,  was  a  close  second  with  meri- 
torious but  slightly  smaller  blooms:  Mr.  W.  Green,  gardener  to 
H.  Russell,  Esq.,  Clapham  Common,  following  with  an  even  collec- 
tion. Mr.  Berry  took  the  lead  with  twelve  incurved,  staging  fine 
examples  of  Golden  Empress  of  India,  John  Salter,  R«>fulgence, 
Prince  Alfred,  and  Prince  of  Wales  amongst  others.  Messrs.  A. 
Coombs,  gardener  to  F.  A.  Browne,  Esq.  Lawn  Bank,  Teddington, 
and  J.  Bentley,  gardener  to  T.  E.  Baring,  Esq.,  M.P.,  The  Cedars, 
Roebampton,  secured  the  second  and  third  positions,  both  showing 
creditable  specimens.  The  Japanese  were  similarly  fine,  Mr.  Berry's 
premier  stand  of  twelve  including  grand  blooms  of  Madame  Moulise, 
Peter  the  Great,  Red  (Jauntlet.  Cry  Kang.  M.  C.  Hubert,  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Criterion,  Triomphe  de  Nord,  Baronne  de  Railly,  and 
Fulgore.  Mr.  E.  Coombs'  second-prize  stand  contained  several  hand- 
some, large,  and  richly  coloured  blooms,  a  superb  example  of  Com- 
tesse  de  Beauregarde  being  selected  as  the  premier  Japanese  bloom 
in  the  Show.    Other  smaller  classes  were  well  filled. 

Several  small  groups  of  miscellaneous  plants  were  contributed, 
Messrs.  Hoskins  and  Bentley  winning  the  chief  prizes  with  healthy 
specimens  of  Palms,  Ferns,  Begonias,  and  Crotons.  Ferns,  too,  were 
shown  in  good  form,  especially  by  Mr.  Stevens  and  Mr.  VToodhams, 
gardener  to  R.  Davis,  Esq.,  Earlsfield,  Wandsworth  Common.  Pri- 
mulas, plants  of  table  decoration,  Pelargoniums,  and  bouquets  all 
contriouted  to  the  display  ;  while  in  the  classes  for  fruit  the  Black 
Alicante  Grapes  from  Mr.  R.  Holmes,  gardener  to  J.  Wall  is,  Esq., 
Clapham  Common,  the  dessert  Apples  from  Mr.  Coombs,  ana 
culinary  Apples  from  Mr.  Haines,  were  very  satisfactory.  Messrs. 
Mahood  &  Son  exhibited  a  seedling  Japanese  Chrysanthemum  named 
Mrs.  J.  Mahood,  for  which  a  certificate  was  awarded ;  it  has  narrow 
twisted  drooping  florets,  which  are  creamy  in  colour,  the  bloom 
being  full  and  distinct. 

SOXTTHAHFTON.— NOTBMBBB  Hth. 
Established  twenty  years,  the  Southampton  Horticultural  Society 
has  had  many  successful  shows,  but  never  one  in  the  autumn  so  good 
as  the  one  we  can  only  refer  to  too  briefly.  Chrysanthemums,  both 
as  regards  plants  and  cut  blooms,  showed  a  great  improvement  on 
past  efforts ;  indeed,  contrasted  with  the  results  of  half  a  dozen  years 
ago  the  advance  is  little  short  of  marvellous.    Of  fruit  the  display 


was  not  so  large  as  last  year  but  better,  Grapes,  Pears,  and  Apples 
being  excellent,  not  a  few  dishes  splendid  ;  while  the  exhibition  of 
vegetables,  both  for  extent  and  high  average  quality,  was  such  as  is 
seldom  seen  at  an  autumn  show. 

Mr.  Molvneux,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Mjrers,  Esq.,  Swanmore  Park, 
Bishops  Waltham,  was  the  premier  exhibitor  of  cut  blooms,  winning 
the  chief  prizes  in  every  class  in  which  he  competed — ^namely,  in  the 
open  and  gardeners'  clssses  for  twenty-four  blooms,  in  the  class  for 
twelve  incurved  or  reflexed,  and  in  those  for  a  similar  number  of 
Japanese  and  large  Anemone-flowered  varieties.  Nor  was  this 
achievement  the  result  of  poor  competition^-on  the  contrary,  the 
other  successful  exhibitors  staged  meritorious  stands.  The  truth  is 
Mr.  Molyneux  must  rank  amount  the  foremost  growers  of  the  day. 
His  blooms  are  remarkable  for  their  high  finish, symmetry,  solidity,  and, 
many  of  them,  large  size.  The  Japanese  variety,  Madame  C.  Audiguier, 
has  never  before  been  represented  so  splendidly — ^nearly  7  inches 
in  diameter,  6  high,  with  flat  petals  interlaced  like  loose  basketwork, 
colour  satiny-rose.  Growers,  make  a  note  of  this,  obtain  the  variety, 
grow  it  similarly,  and  be  thankful.  Several  other  Japanese  blooms 
merit  notice,  but  they  must  reluctantly  be  passed.  Amongst  his 
incurved  flowers  Princess  of  Wales  has  rarely,  if  ever,  been  excelled, 
and  Mrs.  Heale,  Mr.  Howe,  Jardin  dea  Plantes,  Gulden  Empress,  and 
King  of  Crimsons  were  about  equally  fine;  the  stand  included  a 
bright  and  good  bloom  of  Mr.  Bunn,  and  the  new  sulphur  yellow, 
Miss  Mary  MorgaiK  was  well  represented.  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to 
J.  Bailey,  Esq.,  Elmneld  HalLwas  an  excellent  second  in  the  open  class ; 
Mr.  Pope,  gardener  to  G.  Hatherlev,  Esq.,  Northbrook  House,  was 
third  ;  and  Mr.  Wills,  gardener  to  Jin.  Pearce,  The  Firs,  Basnett,  an 
exceedingly  close  fourth.  Messrs.  Allen  and  Wills  followed  Mr. 
Molyneux  in  the  gardeners'  twenty-four  and  in  the  open  class  for 
twelve  Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  Pope  being  an  equal  third,  all  staging 
most  meritoriously.  Mr.  Osborne,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Buchan,  Esq., 
was  second,  with  highly  creditable  examples  in  the  incurved  (open) 
class  for  twelve  blooms,  and  Mr.  Allen  third.  Li  the  gardeners'  olaaa 
the  prizes  went  to  Messrs.  Pope  and  Osborne,  with  good  stands  of 
nearly  equal  merit.  Amateurs  exhibited  neat  blooms,  many  being 
good,  in  the  classes  provided  for  them,  but  these  it  is  impossible  to 
particularise. 

Although  the  plants  were  effective  and  some  decidedly  good  in  their 
way,  yet  several  were  inferior,  and  in  one  or  two  instances  the  Judges 
were  liberal  in  granting  prizes.  Mr.  Allen  was  clearly  the  premier 
exhibitor  in  these  classes,  his  specimens  being  about  3ji  feet  high  and 
the  same  across  the  tops,  in  form  somewhat  resembling  blunt  pyra- 
mids standing  on  their  apex — not  quite  the  best  style  to  adopt^  yet 
the  Japanese  examples  were  undeniably  imposing,  and  his  single 
specimen  reflexed,  Mrs.  Forsyth,  6  feet  in  diameter,  was  the  best  in 
the  Show ;  while  the  Japanese  Triomphe  du  Nord  was  almost  equally 
good.  The  second  in  this,  a  large  and  striking  plant  of  Sultani,  just 
lost  the  chief  position  by  rather  defective  foliage.  Mr.  Allen  was 
first  in  every  class  in  which  he  competed,  including  the  groups,  which 
were  good.  Ml-.  Osborne  was  first  for  six  plants,  the  remainmg  prize- 
takers  in  these  classes  being  Messrs.  King,  Amys,  and  Wills.  Several 
of  the  plants  were  tied  much  too  late,  and  the  stems  bent  too  near 
the  top.  Where  twisting  must  be  done  it  should  be  done  earlier  and 
lower,  and  the  result  would  be  far  more  satisfactory.  We  should 
like  to  notice  the  amateurs'  plants  and  to  dwell  on  Dr.  Buchan's 
charming  group  of  Orchids,  but  neither  time  nor  space  permits  this 
being  done.  Mr.  Wills'  group  of  miscellaneous  plants  was  fttr  the 
best  in  the  building ;  the  plants  in  the  second-prize  group  of  Mr. 
Amys  being  very  good  but  too  closely  packed.  In  the  nurserymeA's 
classes  Messrs.  Ransom  and  Kingsbury  were  the  prizetakers. 

Grapes  from  Messrs.  Hall,  Sanders,  Cox,  ana  Matthews  ;  Pears 
from  Messrs.  Mair  and  Gates ;  Apples  from  Messrs.  Turton,  Fowle, 
and  Hall ;  and  vegetables  from  Messrs.  Pope,  Sanders,  Allen,  Moly- 
neux, and  Tyler,  were  all  superior  and  in  the  highest  degree  creditable 
to  the  respective  cultivators  ;  while  other  exhibitors,  whose  names 
we  failed  to  obtain  owing  to  the  dense  crowd,  also  staged  excellent 
produce. 

Captain  Gibbs,  Mr.  Fuidge,  and  the  Managers  of  the  Show  generally 
merited  the  thanks  of  the  Society  and  the  public  for  the  excellence 
of  the  arrangements,  while  the  schedule  was  clear  and  the  conditions 
admirably  defined,  thus  greatlv  assisting  instead  of,  as  faulty  schedules 
always  do,  perplexing  the  Judges. 


SILKWORMS  AND  SILKWORM  REARING.— 19. 

(Continved  from  page  412.) 

EUBOPBAN  missionaries  in  these  modem  days  have,  like  some 
of  the  monks  of  the  olden  time,  rendered  good  service  to  art, 
literature,  and  science  while  pursuing  their  more  sacred  duties. 
Many  a  valuable  product  of  distant  climes  has  been  discovered 
and  thereafter  sent  over  to  the  fatherland  by  a  missionary  who 
has  not  lost  his  home  instincts  whilst  living  or  wandering  amongst 
less  civilised  races.  North  China* and  more  especially  the  province 
called  Manchouria,  is  the  head  quarters  or  natural  locality  of 
another  feeder  upon  the  Oak,  Bombyx  or  Attacus  Pemyi.  The 
specific  name  was  given  in  remembrance  of  tiie  fiust  that  bj 
Archbishop  Pemy,  a  French  cleric,  the  first  examples  were  sent 
to  Borope.    Possibly  this  plan  of  designating  animals  and  plants 
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oat  of  honoar  or  camplimeDt  hu  done  some  barm  to  acience,  at 
least  "  the  line  muet  be  drawn  somewhere,"  as  aereial  entomolo- 
([ists  thought  when  it  was  proposed  to  call  »  new  moth 
"  Blanchella,"  alter  >  young  ladj.  For  who  conld  mj  tbftt  we 
might  not  hare  inflicted  npon  na  ne»t  a  Johanneeii  or  a  Billella  1 
In  the  Universal  Exhibition  of  18G6  the  cocoons  and  silk  were 
tbown  to  tfae  public,  apeoimena  of  this  species  having  been  rea^red 
b;  M.  Jordan  at  Ljuns. 

Figuier  highly  comraenilB  the  silk  yielded  by  Attacui  Pernyi, 
in  which  he  thicks  are  united  most  ol  the  excellent  qnaJities  of 
linen  and  cotton,  as  well  as  of  silk.  The  colour  is  somewhat 
against  it,  lince  this  is  greyish -yellow  or  light  brown,  nor  does  it 
take  a  dye  very  readily,  in  this  particalar  being  interior  to  the 
silk  of  A.  Yama  Uai.  Another  disadrnntagQ  we  have  bad  to 
contend  with  :  As  yet  any  attempts  at  reeling  (he  oocooos  have 


breeding.  Egga,  however,  may  be  bad  from  varions  dealera  in 
May  or  Jane  at  about  the  eame  price  as  is  charged  for  those  of 
B.  cynthia.  Hoths  also  sometimei  appear  during  Aufpist,  the 
species  being  natcrally  doable -brooded ;  bat  there  is  difficulty  in 
rearing  an  aatnmn  brood  of  the  worms  in  this  country  from  tha 
eggs  deposited  then,  and  it  is  generally  considered  advisable  to 
check  the  progress  ol  the  sammer  chrysalids  by  keeping  tb« 
cocoous  cool,  BO  that  the  laotbs  may  come  out  in  the  spring  of  the 

Ur.  T.  T.  Meadows,  from  personal  inquiry  in  North  China,  was 
able  to  ascettaiii  that  the  rearers  of  A.  Femyi  there  nsnally 
obtained  two  crops  of  the  mountain  silk  each  year.  The  second 
gatberbg  of  cocoons  is  in  September  or  October,  and  those  to 
be  preserved  for  continuing  the  brood  are  kept  at  a  temperatoie 
rather  above  that  they  would  be  subjected  to  in  the  open  air,  as 


rig.  TS.— Attum  Fenijl  Uoth. 

proved  a  future  in  Eorope,  owing  to  the  weakness  of  the  thread 
at  the  apex.  Corded,  however,  a  stronK  and  lott  thread  Is  obtained 
readily.  The  Chinese,  it  is  said,  do  reel  their  cocoons ;  peitaps 
in  its  own  region  the  insect  forms  a  cocoon  rather  different  from 
those  spun  with  us.  Indeed,  the  silk  of  A.  Pemyi  is  an  estab- 
lished article  of  commerce  in  China,  recognised  at  once  from  its 
colour  as  the  product  of  the  silkworms,  wild  or  tame,  that  have 
been  reared  in  tfae  mountainous  districts.  Ooods  that  are  mana- 
factured  from  it  are  called  "  pingees,"  and  probably  aboat 
ten  Ihoasand  bales  or  more  come  into  the  market  each  year. 

The  moth  (6g.  76)  u  a  trifle  less  in  eiie  in  the  average  than 
that  ol  A.  Yama  Mai,  of  a   gieyisb-biown  colour,  tinged  here 
and  there  with  red,  having  the  loar  spots  or  eyes  that  are  usual 
in  tfae  group,  and  antenna  very  eonspicuoaa  in  the  males.    They 
are  mora  active  than  their  partners,  the  fetnales  being  disinclined 
to  fly,  although  their  wings  are  the  broader  of  the  two,  but  they 
move  from  twig  to  twig  when  depositing  their  three  hundred  or 
four   fanndred  eggs.     As   the   iusect  passes   the   winter  in  the 
cbryialis  state,  the  molha  that  appear  during  the  warm  weather 
of  spring  lay  e^s  which  hatch  in  a  fortnight  or  three 
weeks.     The  little  worms  begin  by  being  restlesi',  yet 
they  show  a  partiality  for  eacb  otiier's  society,  liking 
to  sip  the  momiug  dew,  bnt  not  such  thirsty  creatures 
as  are  tbe  juveaile  Yama  Mai.    After  the  first  cast  of 
skin  they  cease  to   be  gregarioos,   aod    their  black 
jackets  are  changed  to  greenish. 

Bach  of  the  four  monlts  alters  their  appearance ;  the 
.   lasteihibita  Ifaem  of  a  y el lo wish-green,  the  sarface  of 
the  body  dotted  over  with  long  apines,  which  are  curi- 
ously clubbed  at  their  tips.    The  bead  ia  cd  a  conspi- 
cuous brown  hae,  nearly  black  in  some  individnals. 
When  they  are  roaming  at  liberty,  just  aa  they  are 
getting  large,  these  silkworms  are  fond  of  working  their  way  to 
the  tops  of  Oak  twigs  from  which  they  have  stripped  tfae  leaves, 
and  resting  there  to  sua  tbemselvea  they  bold  out  an  attractive 
bait  to  caterpillar-h anting  birds.    Our  obeervations  npon  them  In 
confinement,  made   up  to  tbe  present  date,  indicate  that  they 
sofier   less   from  diseases  than  the  Yama  Uai  silkworms.     By 
means  of  a  pedicel  or  footstalk  of  silken  cord  the  cocoon  (fig.  77) 
is  atlachcd  }a  a  twig,  and  swings  there  securely  through   the 
winter  season.    Hence  there  is  not  roach  difficulty  in  delecting 
these  cocoons  when  the  leaves  are  fallen  or  diminished  in  number, 
and  tbe  Chinese  go  oat  to  hunt  for  them  amongst  tbe  woods  and 
mountains  where  the  species  occurs  wild,  obtainiag  a  good  many 
if  the  EeasoD  has  be  en  favourable  and  the  birds  not  too  destructive. 
As  the  cocoon  is  large  and  spun  rather  loosely,  the  chrysalis  within 
it  apt  to  shake  about  and  receive  injury  if  it  is  exposed  to  the 
chances  of  a  journey,  so  that  purchasers  of  unopened  cocoons  may 
have  their  hopes  frustrated  should  they  wieh  to  obtain  motha  for 


I   females  are  ready  to  deposit  eggs  they  are  placed  npon 
sheets  of  the  native  paper  spread  over  tables.    It  is 
often  necessary  to  force  tbe   Oak  for  the  food  of   the 
young  worms,   twigs    being    cut   and  placed   in   tuba 
within  doors.    The  newly  hatched  worms  are  carefullT 
fed  with   tender  leaves  until  they  are  about  an  inch 
long,  then  they  are  transferred  to  suitable  bushes  in  the 
bill  slopes,  where  they  seem  to  thrive  better  than  in  spots 
more  sheltered.  The  eummerof  the  region  is  seldom  hot, 
and  the  few  warm  days  are  separated  by  cool  interval*. 
No  particular  attention  is  bestowed  upon  tbe  silkworms, 
only  they  are  moved  from  bash  to  bush  as  they  strip 
tbe  leaves.    The  food  is  several  species  of  Oak,  examples 
of  which  have  been  named  at  Kew.    What  is  called  by 
tbe  Chinese  iting-hmg-len  is  considered  to  be  Quercos 
Mongolica.      Their  hoo-po-la  is  Q.  obovala,  and  a  third 
kind  named  Ueen-Ue-Uieo  is  Q.  serrata,  and  this  ia  sapposed  to 
produce  the  finest  worms.    With  us  the  worms  give  a  preference 
to  the  leaves  of  the  Evei^jieen  Oak,  but  they  feed  freely  npon 
our  common  British  species  of  Quercus.    N'ot  only  are  the  cater- 
pillars easy  lo  rear,  tbe  moths  are  foand  to  pair  very  readily, 
another  circamstance  in  favour  of  A.  Pemyi  compared  with  ita 
relatives  Polyphemusand  Yama  Mai.    The  species  is  hardy  enough 
to  live  ont  of  doors  in  England  if  birds  and  predatory  iniecta 
would  keep  away  from  the  worms. 

The  Chinese  informed  Ur.  Meadows  that  the  spring  worms  wen 
of  mora  lapid  growth  than  the  autumn  brood,  coming  to  tbell 
fall  size  in  about  sixty  days,  while  the  latter  required  ninety,  or 
even  a  hundred.  Be  observed  that  if  all  the  available  spaces  on 
tbe  sides  of  the  slopes  were  planted  with  Oak,  the  yield  oi  silk 
might  be  ten  times  as  much  as  at  present.  With  their  wonted 
omnivorous  tendencies,  the  Chinese  are  said  to  cook  the  chrysalis, 
regarding  it  as  a  delicacy.— J.  B.  8.  C. 


Ftg.  17.— Cocooa  o(  Atlacos  Ferny), 
two  reqaiaites  are — first,  good  drainage,  which  is  secured  by  about 
8  inches  of  broken  stone  pounded  compactly  down,  with  free  ontlet 
for  water  at  the  lower  end  i  and  second,  a  waterproof  layer  over  the 
top.  The  whole  being  thus  kept  dry  is  as  little  harmed  or  disinte- 
grated by  frost  as  the  stone  walls  of  a  building  while  covered  by  a 
root.  A  very  cheap  waterproof  surfacing  is  afforded  by  mixing  sand 
or  sifted  ashes  or  cinders  with  ^-tar  until  the  whole  is  satorated, 
yet  not  flnid,  but  a))out  the  consiBtence  of  damp  snow  or  sugar,  and 
capable  of  being  packed  down  solid.  The  mixing  is  easilydoue  when 
all  the  material  is  warm  and  the  sand  oraahes  dry.  There  appear* 
to  he  no  advantaga  other  than  that  in  heating  the  tar.  The  stone 
foundation  being  covered  with  cinders  and  rolled  or  beaten  solid,  the 
mixed  preparation  is  spread  on  about  !  inches  thick  and  well  packed 
down.  The  packing  is  often  done  with  a  roller,  but  a  beating  with  a 
spade-back  ia  beat  it  the  mixtnie  sticks  on  the  roller,  aa  it  is  apt  to  do 
if  damp  sand  is  used.  Sometmie*  a  roller  is  used  to  finish  smoothly, 
or  a  fiat-bladed  shovel  weighted  with  hot  bricks  is  drawn  over.  Tm* 
leaves  a  very  smooth,  compact,  even  surfaoe.  A  covering  of  sand  and 
a  board  laid  over  for  the  first  weeks  of  na«  will  prevent  heel  maAa,Ao, 


bsiiiK  bnprsusd  Into  tba  fresUj  t^d  palhwaj.  A  cnib  of  brick  or 
plank  soaked  in  petroleam  terret  to  ksep  the  edgn  even,  Bomfltimea 
the  walk  U  mads  aUghtlj  lowwt  in  ths  luiddk  in  ordet  h)  kaep  ths 
edges  u  dry  and  fna  trom  danger  of  urambliag  as  pouible.  If  the 
Boriaoe  ahonld  crack  daring  the  BDmmer  lolloping  it  ihould  be  well 
brnahed  OTcr  with  tor  on  a  warm  dry  d>7  to  Sll  all  fiaBuiea,  and  it 
■aod  is  sprinkled  OTsr  it  can  be  immedialelj  uaed.  An  old  broom 
■ervei  to  do  this  well  and  qaickty.  It  ia  aaid,  we  know  sot  how  true, 
that  a  little  aulphnric  acid  pat  into  the  tar  aenea  aa  a  thickener  and 
drier.  A  healing  of  the  tar  before  naing  answer  thepnrpoae  probahW 
as  well.  This  aort  of  path  ia  eosi!;  kept  clean^nd  all  lain  mna  off. 
A  gallon  o(  tar  will  aufBce  tor  aboat  8  aquare  leet  of  coating  S  inchea 
thick.— <^<w  york  Tributu.) 


"Wbire  trees  againat  walls  hare  lost  their  leaTss  oommGnce  pnm- 
Ing  and  nailing  at  once.  Apricota  ace  usually  the  first  to  loss  theii 
leaTes,  cloaaly  followed  bj  Cherriea,  Ploma,  and  Pears.  Where  time 
can  be  spared  it  ia  deairabie  to  loosen  ths  trees  from  the  wall.  When 
time  cannot  be  spared  tor  the  entire  disengagement  of  the  trees  they 
ahonld  be  carelolly  examined  to  see  that  none  of  the  ties  or  ahreda 
Bco  too  tight.  Any  old  bare  wood  ahonld  be  cut  oat  and  yonng 
tnuDed  in  ita  place,  also  thinning  the  apara  where  too  oiDwded,  and 
ahortening  any  spnrs  that  hare  grown  to  a  considerable  distance 
from  the  walla.  This  in  moat  inataoces  U  all  that  is  required  tor 
Apricots  where  snmmsr-prnning  baa  been  dnly  attended  to.  Plama 
will  only  need  any  attonnated  spurs  aborleaed,  and  where  too 
crowded  judiciously  thinned,  whilat  shoota  more  than  8  inches  long 
ahonld  be  cut  hack  to  a  eoaple  of  joints  from  their  baie,  but  any 
short  stnbby  ahoota  should  not  be  ahortened.  Oberries  and  Pears 
ahonld  be  treated  similarly.  Trees  in  coarae  of  formation  must  have 
the  main  aboota  diapoaed  S  to  12  iocbes  apart,  and  be  trained  in  their 
full  length  anieas  tbeir  eitremities  be  unripe,  when  they  shonld  be 
shortened  to  firm  ripe  wood.  The  central  abooU  will  likewiae  need 
to  be  cut  back  to  originate  ahoota  at  auitable  distanoea  for  [umiabiag 
the  trees.  It  the  trees  hare  been  infested  with  aphides  or  other 
insect  peats  it  will  be  adTiaable  to  dress  the  wall  aa  well  aa  the  treea 
with  an  Insecticide.  Half  a  gilt  of  petrolenm  mixed  with  four  galtona 
of  water  will  prove  fatal  to  meet  insect  larTte.  Foracateon  Peartreea 
whale  oil  la  efflcaciooa,  and  it  is  equally  so  against  Amsriean  tilight 
or  woolly  aphides.  After  the  treea  have  been  pruned,  nailed  or  tJed, 
tlie  loose  surface  soil  should  be  remoTed  down  to  the  roots,  and  a 
good  dreaaing  given  of  good  rich  compost ;  turfy  loam,  with  an  equal 
propoition  of  well-decayed  manore,  and  alront  a  twentieth  part  of 
chamd  vegetable  refnss  intermixed  will  be  beneficial.  Borders  that 
bave  received  heavy  dreseings  of  manure  tor  vegetable  crops  will  be 
benefited  by  a  dresaing  of  unslaked  lima.  Half  a  bushel  per  rod  will 
be  a  suitable  quantity,  pointing  it  in. 

The  season  ao  far  has  been  very  nnfa*onrsble  for  planting  fruit 
trees  on  heavy  soils.  With  a  change  for  the  better  no  lime  should  be 
lost  in  planting  the  trees  contemplated ;  bnt  wltb  tbe  soil  in  a  wst 
at*te  it  will  be  preferable  to  defer  planting  until  spring,  this  especially 
applying  to  cold  beavy  aoils. 

Tbe  earlieat  batch  ot  these  will  now  have  well-der eloped  crcwni, 
and  be  s(  reat  so  far  as  top  growth  is  aonceraed  ;  but  the  roots  are 
Still  in  a  more  or  leas  active  state,  and  nnder  no  cirenmstancea  must 
they  be  allowed  to  anffer  by  want  of  water,  it  being  necessary  that 
they  be  kept  in  a  thoroughly  moist  condition.  Ths  planti  intended 
tm  early  forcing  should  be  moved  to  a  cold  frame,  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  ashea,  tba  lights  only  being  employed  in  ease  of  heavy 
rains  and  when  frost  prevails.  Plants  for  succeaaional  forcing  will 
■uoosed  very  well  plunged  to  the  rim  of  tbe  poti  in  aahea  in  a  shal- 
tered  situation  open  to  the  sun,  where  protection  can  bs  given  them 
to  severe  weather,  ■  little  dry  Utter  being  all  the  protectjon  that  is 
needed.  See  that  none  of  the  plants  lack  moisture,  as  a  dry  condition 
,of  the  soil  is  veij  injariQua. 


Pincj.— The  most  nsefal  atmctnrss  for  the  general  requirements  of 

Pins  plants  are  properly  heated  and  ventilated  pits  or  small  houses, 
as  with  little  labour  they  afford  tbe  moat  suitable  atmospheric  oon- 
ditiona ;  but  the  dosenesa  of  these  stmctursa  will  at  this  aaaaon 
neoMsltata  strict  attention  to  the  ventilation,  or  the  plants  soon 
become  drawn  and  weakly— a  condition  that  is  irremediable,  and 
sbonld  be  strictly  guarded  againat  by  commencing  to  ventilate  a 
little  at  the  top  of  the  houae  at  86°,  and  unleaa  tbe  temperatnrB  in 
tbe  house  falls  below  that  degree  tbe  ventilation  ahonld  bo  con- 
tinued tbronghont  the  day.  When  external  influence  raisea  the 
temperature  in  the  bonae  to  7b'  a  tree  circulation  of  air  should  be 
allowed  through  the  house  or  pit.  Keep  tbe  plants  near  to  the  glass, 
and  do  not  crowd  tbem  :  60°  at  night  la  a  suitable  temperatora 
for  all  young  stock  to  be  kept  gently  moving  through  tbe  wint«r, 
falling  a  tew  degress  when  the  weather  is  severe,  and  6Cf  in  the  day- 
time by  artidcial  means.  The  heat  shonld  be  kept  steady  at  the 
Mota  at  80'.  Avoid  too  much  moisture  in  tbe  house.  If  the  plants 
are  in  fermenting  beda  sprinklings  will  not  be  necessary,  but  water 
— weak  liqnid  manure— must  be  given  whenever  the  plants  become 
dry.  If  there  be  likely  to  be  a  scarcity  of  aucken  for  atartjng  next 
March  it  will  be  advisable  to  keep  tor  this  purpose  those  which  are 
ready  now,  as  well  as  recently  potted  ones,  which  thrive  best  wintered 
in  6-inGh  pots.  Instead  of  potting  the  suckers  now  ready  it  will  be 
bmt  to  keep  them  on  tbe  stoois  after  tbe  frutt  is  cut,  cutting  oS  the 
leaves  and  placing  tbe  suckers  in  a  moist  pit  with  a  bed  having  a 
slight  bottom  heat  and  a  temperature  of  bb"  at  night  and  W  to  66° 
by  day,  keeping  near  the  glasa  and  moderately  dry  at  tbe  roots. 
Continnfl  former  instructions  in  other  departments. 

Vina,— The  eioessive  rainfall  and  consequent  aataratioa  of  stnl 
and  atmosphere  have  caused  an  unusual  amount  of  damping,  par- 
ticularly  in  Eamburghs  and  other  thin-skinned  varieties.  Blight 
flres  will  be  necessary  in  tbe  daytime  to  allow  of  ventjiation,  but 
an  eqoabte  temperature  ahonld  be  maintained  as  far  as  practicable) 
itfi  at  night  being  suitable  for  Hamborgha  and  6°  more  tor  Uuscatd. 
Although  a  dry  atmospheie  ia  advisable  it  mnat  not  be  prodooed 
by  loo  mnch  fln  heat,  or  the  Grapaa  will  ahriv«l,  a  similar  result 
accruing  from  too  dry  a  condition  of  the  fntemal  borders.  These 
■bcnld  be  neatly  oovoed  with  straw  or  mats,  which  will  keep  the 
soil  in  a  good  condition  as  to  moisture.  Outside  borders,  it  ii  pre- 
sumed, have  been  covered  with  ahutlera,  lighlA,OT  other  protective 
material  againat  raina  aome  time  ago,  if  not  it  must  not  longer  be 
delayed.  Vines  from  which  the  fruit  has  been  out  should  be  prunedi 
and  not  being  reqoircd  tor  plants  should  be  kept  oool  by  tree  venti- 
lation, merely  excluding  frost,  as  a  tew  degrees  of  frost  will  not  do 
them  any  harm.  Bemovs  the  inert  surface  soil  down  to  the  roots, 
and  add  good  loam  and  a  tew  half-inch  or  crushed  bones.  The  bouse 
most  be  thoroughly  cleansed  aul  the  Vines  dresaed,  eapedally  if 
they  have  been  lot isted  with  red  spider  or  other  insect  pests. 

FreqnenUy  turn  over  the  Utter  in  very  early  houiM,  and  replenish 
a*  tbe  heat  dt^dinea  by  working  in  fresh  material  direct  from  the 
stables.  Similar  remarks  apply  to  outside  borders,  which  if  not 
covered  with  faimsnUng  materials  shonld  at  least  have  shutters  or  a . 
good  covering  of  straw  or  dry  fern,  with  a  slope  so  as  to  throw  off 
heavy  rains,  and  prevent  the  roota  of  the  Vines  being  chilled  and  a 
predisposition  given  to  shanking  and  other  ills.  The  earlieat-etarted 
Vines  in  pots  and  houaea  will  be  abowing  aigiu  of  breaking,  and 
should  have  the  temperature  increased  to  60°  at  night  and  66"  in  tbe 
daytime  artificially,  advancing  to  7fi°  from  aun  heaL  Very  little 
ventilation  will  l>e  needed  for  some  time  to  ooms,  giving  it  when 
necessary  at  the  top  of  the  house. 

Cucambert, — Careful  attention  in  tbe  admission  of  air  will  be 
needed  for  some  mcnths  to  come  ;  and  as  no  opportunity  should  be 
lost  of  affording  a  little,  it  should  not  be  admitted  so  as  to  lower  tbs 
temperature,  and  certainly  ought  to  be  excluded  when  the  air  is  cold, 
a  taw  degrees  eitia  warmth  from  sun  heat  being  better  than  a  cold 
current  of  air,  A  night  temperatura  of  66°  or  60°  on  cold  nights 
will  be  sufficient,  with  70°  to  7S°  in  tba  daytime.  In  dull  fo^T 
weather  be  very  sparing  ot  moistore,  and  ceaae  to  charge  the  eva- 
poration trougbs,  bnt  in  bright  weather  a  good  amount  of  moia- 
tan  will  bs  necssaarj-.    Cut  over  the  foliage  regularly  every  weeki 
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enoonraging  as  mach  fresh  growth  as  can  haye  exposure  to  light, 
bat  aroid  orercrowdiog  and  oyercropping  as  the  greatest  of  evils. 

PLAHT  HOUSBS. 

l^iMicrtMj.-- These  are  coming  into  flower,  and  if  encouraged  with 
a  slight  heat  will  soon  be  in  full  beanty.  They  are  fine  for  con- 
servatory decoration,  their  long  shoots  being  excellent  for  cutting, 
and  especially  useful  in  large  vases.  In  flower  now  are  Ardentissima, 
Salmonea,  Lady  Panmure,  The  Bride,  Devoniana,  Eclipse,  hyacinthi- 
flora,  and  its  vars.  carminata  and  candidissima ;  miniata  splendens, 
Vesuvius,  and  Yiscountess  Hill. 

Beaths. — These,  though  not  so  accommodating  as  Epacrise8,are  not, 
however,  injured  by  employment  for  a  few  weeks  when  in  flower  in 
the  conservatory,  provided  they  are  kept  in  a  light,  airy,  cool  part  of 
the  house,  and  not  too  crowded,  the  last  spoiling  more  plants  than 
anything  else.  Some  of  the  best  for  winter  are  Erica  hyemalis,  E. 
gracilis  autumnalis,  melanthera,  persoluta  alba,  ventricosa  vars., 
caffra,  colorans,  grandinosa,  scabriuscula,  regerminans,  candidissima, 
mammosa  pallida,  cerinthoides  ooronata,  and  Lambertiana  rosea. 

Lachenalias. — These  are  useful  plants,  pretty  alike  in  foliage  and 
flowers,  they  being  easily  grown.  A.  position  on  a  shelf  near  the  glass 
should  be  given  them,  and,  growing  as  they  now  are  freely,  a  little 
weak  liquid  manure  should  be  given  occasionally.  They  do  well  in 
sandy  loam,  and  do  not  require  a  great  deal  of  pot  room.  A  dozen 
bulbs  can  be  grown  well  in  a  6-inch  pot ;  six  or  eight  in  a  5-inch. 

Tropaolums  of  the  tuberous  section,  as  tricolorum,  Jarratti,  and  pen- 
taphyllum,  are  not  so  common  as  they  deserve  to  be,  few  plants  being 
more  effective  when  well  managed.  Early  training  is  necessary,  so 
as  to  cover  the  bottom  part  of  the  trsllis  with  young  growth  before 
the  shoots  get  to  the  top,  or  there  will  afterwards  be  a  difficulty  in 
fumishing  them  well  at  the  base.  They  do  not  require  a  great 
amount  of  pot  room,  ought  never  to  be  overpotted,  and  should  not  be 
overwatered,  just  keeping  the  soil  moderately  moist,  or  allow  to 
become  fairly  dry,  and  then  afford  a  supply  of  water. 
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THE  ART  OF  BEEKEEPING.— No.  2. 

NATUBAL  mSTOBY. 

Thb  basis  of  successful  bee-keeping  is  an  accurate  knowledge  of 
the  instincts  and  habits  of  bees.  Matters  of  detail,  such  as  their 
anatomical  structure,  the  mathematics  of  oomb-bnUdiug,  and  the 
peculiar  harmony  between  the  structure  of  flowers  and  the  bees 
that  fertilise  them,  can  scarcely  be  expected  to  occupy  space  in  a 
series  of  papers  purposely  limited  to  what  is  of  most  practical 
importance  to  bee-keepers.  Students  of  natural  history  desirous 
of  entering  into  these  most  interesting  details  are  recommended  to 
such  works  as  those  of  Huber,  Bevan,  Darwin,  and  Lubbock.  We 
meantime  confine  ourselves  to  outlines  of  practical  importance. 

First  of  all  we  invite  attention  to  that  feature  in  the  honey  bee 
which  makes  its  domestication  possible — viz.,  its  perfect  sociality. 
While  other  bees  and  wasps  are  only  semi- social — that  is,  exist  as 
colonies  during  only  a  part  of  the  year,  the  hive  bee  maintains  its 
social  habits  irom  one  season  to  another.  While  the  queens  of 
wild  or  bumble  bees  and  wasps  exist  by  themselves  during  the 
winter,  and  develope  all  the  instincts  and  powers  necessary  to 
originate  colonies  during  the  following  spring,  the  queens  of  the 
hive  bees  cannot  exist  apart  from  the  workers,  and  possess  no 
power  of  building,  foraging,  or  even  of  nursing  their  own  progeny. 
In  harmony  with  this  special  character  the  hive  bee  finds  a  high 
temperature  necessarj^  for  all  active  operations  inside  the  hive,  in 
this  respect  resembling  warm-bloodeid  animals.  Ordinary  tem- 
peratures soon  chill  both  bees  and  queens,  and  cause  the  death  of 
their  young ;  while  under  these  same  conditions  the  wild  bees  and 
wasps  exist  even  in  a  solitary  state,  their  young  hatching  without 
any  brooding  heat  These  &ct8  have  an  important  bearing  on  the 
question  of  hives,  their  material,  capacity,  and  management. 

Notwithstandinff  the  immense  importance  of  the  qveen  in  a 
colony  as  the  motiier  bee  and  centre  of  attraction,  the  rcarkers  are 
the  agents  on  whose  labours  and  instincts  the  colony  is  maintained, 
and  to  which  the  bee-keeper  mainly  looks  for  the  results  of  his 
attention.  Let  us  therefore  shortly  consider  tiie  ways  of  the 
workersy  leaving  the  queen  to  be  d^t  with  in  a  special  chapter. 


The  worker  is  the  typical  bee,  the  bee  of  our  childhood,  the  "busy 
busy  bee  "of  the  poet,  the  bee  for  whom  both  queen  and  drones 
exist,  and  without  whom  they  would  cease  to  be.  They  are  tiie 
active  agents  in  all  the  offices  which  bees  seem  destined  to  fill  in 
the  economy  of  Nature,  the  unwearied  producers  of  the  honey  and 
wax  we  so  much  prize,  and  seem  specially  destined  for  the  important 
work  of  fertilising  blossoms.  Numerically  and  potentially  they  are 
far  the  most  important  inmates  of  the  hives,  and  the  bee-keeper's 
aina  should  be  to  discover  in  what  ways  be  can  best  assist  them  in 
their  willing  work.  Nature  must  be  studied  with  a  view  to  giving 
her  assistance — all  attempts  at  thwarting  her  must  prove  ruinous. 
Such  sentiments  do  not,  however,  give  any  encouragement  to  the 
let-alone  system  of  bee-keeping,  which  is  so  often  boasted  of  as  the 
more  natural  one.  In  it  little  or  no  assistance  is  afforded  to  the 
bees — calamities  are  allowed  to  come  as  they  may,  stocks  perish  of 
^  queenlesfeness  or  disease,  a  greater  or  less  per-centage  are  allowed  to 
die  of  starvation  every  year,  and  the  survivors  are  cramped  for 
room  to  store  their  supplies,  till  they  are  forced  to  swarm  and  swarm 
again  as  they  never  do  in  a  state  of  nature.  Let  us  remember 
that  reason  is  superior  to  instinct,  and  that  the  latter  often  finds 
itself  in  straits  and  ready  to  accept  help  from  the  former. 

Worker  bees  are  hatched  in  about  twenty-one  days  from  the  egg 
— ^viz.,  three  days  in  the  egg,  four  days  as  a  larva,  and  fourteen 
days  in  the  sealed  state,  liiey  do  not  generally  leave  the  hive 
till  about  a  week  old.  As  in  the  grub  state  they  do  not  seem  to 
void  any  excrement,  their  bowels  are  generallv  pretty  much  dis- 
tended with  the  excreta  of  their  food,  and  their  first  flight  seems 
mainly  with  a  view  to  dear  themselves.  Bees  bred  in  winter,  as 
from  untimely  feeding,  are  thus  in  danger  of  perishing  either  through 
distension  of  the  bowels  or  while  end^vouring  to  toke  the  neednil 
flight.  The  early  stages  of  the  bee's  life  are  occupied  witii  the 
labours  inside  the  hive :  preparing  and  supplying  the  pap  for  the 
numerous  larvao,  sealing  them  up  when  al>out  to  change  into 
civyealides,  cleaning  out  the  cells  just  vacated  by  hatching  bees, 
feeding  the  queen,  secreting  wax,  and  building  combs.  As  they 
grow  older  they  partially  lose  the  instinct  for  such  employments, 
and  probably  also  the  power,  and  betake  themselves  to  the  fields 
as  foragers  for  the  community,  or  take  their  turn  as  sentries  and 
defenders.  Thus  old  bees  that  happen  to  become  queenless  often 
seem  ^iher  indiffisrent  to  their  loss  or  unable  to  avail  themselves  of 
the  chance  of  raising  a  new  queen,  and  in  this  queenless  state  wUl 
often  keep  together,  and  carry  on  their  foraging  for  months,  or 
xmtal  they  dwindle  away  altogether. 

Each  of  the  operations  above  referred  to  seems  to  be  the  result 
of  a  special  and  highly  endowed  instinct.  We  have  already  noticed 
how  their  tocial  instincts  keep  bees  together  as  a  colony,  preserve 
the  due  relations  between  the  (^ueen  and  the  workers,  and  award  to 
each  individual  a  share  in  workmg  for  the  common  good.  The  same 
instincts  work  in  apparent  discord  when  the  time  comes  for  casting 
swarms,  when  the  colony  is  split  and  split  again  as  swarm  after 
swarm  departs.  But  there  is  no  contrariety :  all  is  done  without 
discord  or  strife,  all  is  done  for  the  common  weal.  The  bees, 
whether  they  realise  it  or  not,  are,  in  the  act  of  swarming,  making 
the  very  best  provision  for  the  continuance  of  their  species.  Were 
there  no  swarms  there  would  soon  be  no  bees,  for  it  is  only  a 
question  of  time  when  every  colony  would  perish  firom  one  or  ouier 
of  the  evils  of  queenlessness,  disease,  or  robbery. 

In  considering  the  attitude  of  the  bee-keeper  towards  these  social 
instincts  we  must  remember  that  bees  are  kept  by  us  in  circum- 
stances not  altogether  natural.  Our  hives  are  necessarily  very 
different  from  the  abodes  naturally  selected  by  the  bees  themselves. 
In  regard  to  these,  it  should  be  our  aim  to  Ornish  a  habitation  so 
arranged  as  to  encourage  every  object  for  which  bees  cluster  together, 
due  provision  being  made  for  warmth,  ventilation,  and  storage. 
We  must  remember  also  that  circumstances  may  arise  where  instinct 
will  be  powerless,  such  as  queenlessness  or  disease ;  or  that  circum- 
stances alter  matters,  as  when  a  large  number  of  colonies  are  kept 
close  to  each  other,  in  which  case  the  production  of  drones  sufficient 
to  fertilise  all  the  queens  of  a  neighbourhood  may  be  restricted  to 
a  single  stock  or  to  a  few  from  each.  In  regiutd.  to  swarming, 
too,  it  should  be  remembered  that  bees  learn  nothing  from  previous 
experience,  those  of  a  former  year  having  long  since  perished. 
They  have  no  idea  how  long  or  how  short  the  honey  season  in 
any  locality  may  last,  consequently  they  may  and  do  often  indulge 
the  swarming  instinct  to  an  excessive  extent,  and  that,  too,  at  a 
season  when,  in  their  own  interest  as  well  as  ours,  it  should  either 
be  strictly  controlled  or  altogether  prevented. 

In  like  manner  the  bee-keeper  should  take  into  account  the 
other  instincts  of  his  bees.  The  provident  instinct  should  be  en- 
couraged to  the  utmost,  room  for  storage  being  provided  at  all 
times  slightly  in  excess  of  immediate  requirements,  so  that  no 
idle  clustering  bees  may  be  found  hanging  about  the  hive  entrances, 
and  the  bee-keeper  should  know  how  to  aid  hia  bees  by  timely 
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feeding,  whether  of  eyrup  or  pollen,  when  fhnn  nngenial  weather 
their  instincts  are  baffled  by  the  poverty  of  natural  sappliee.  The 
possibilities  with  strong  stocks  properly  aided  in  this  way  are  im- 
mense, for  the  bees  are  not  content  with  gathering  enough  to  supply 
their  immediate  wants,  but  make  pronsion  for  themselTos  and 
their  successors  for  many  months  to  come.  Lacy  bees  mean  a  lazy 
and  ignorant  bee-keeper,  who  leaves  his  hives  unsupeied  and  nn- 
eked,  till  from  sheer  want  of  storage  room  his  bees,  gorged  with 
honey,  hang  idly  all  around. — William  RaitTi  Blairgamrie, 

(To  be  oontinuBd.) 


COSTLY  HIVES  AND  RESULTS. 

Thb  question  of  profit  and  loss  in  bee-keeping  is  important  to 
a  great  number  of  apiarians,  and  ought  to  be  the  essential  con- 
ndiaration  in  practiciu  apiculture ;  but  for  some  reason  or  other  it 
baa  not  of  late  been  much  discussed.  The  sooner  this  question 
oomes  to  the  front  and  receives  due  and  general  attention  the 
better  it  will  be  for  apiculture  and  beginners.  During  the  last 
ten  years  money  has  been  wastefully  spent  on  new  hives,  and 
during  that  time  there  have  been  great  losses  and  failures  in  bee- 
keeping. Some  working  men  and  others  higher  in  station  write 
and  tell  me  of  their  losses  and  disappointments,  and  it  is  lament- 
able to  know  they  are  samples  of  others  throughout  the  land  who 
have  bought  costly  hiTes  and  bee  furniture  which  as  yet  have 
yielded  no  return  for  the  outlay.  How  long  will  such  unwise 
expenditure  continue  ?  Stories  are  told  even  in  Lancashire  and 
Cheshire  of  gentlemen  and  working  men  spending  money  lavishly 
on  new  bees  and  costly  hives,  almost  all  ending  in  disappoint- 
ment. What  did  the  late  Mr.  Quinby,  who  was  one  of  the  most 
extensive  and  enlightened  boe-keepers  of  America,  say  touching 
this  question  7  He  said  U.  6d.  is  enough  to  give  for  a  hive,  and 
every  cent  or  halfpenny  beyond  \t,  6d.  per  hive  would  yield  no 
return  for  the  extra  outlay.  Mr.  Quinby  wrote  for  the  advantage 
of  American  bee-keepers,  and  though  he  used  wooden  hives  he 
predicted  that  some  day  straw  would  be  preferred  to  wood  ;  but 
here  we  should  bear  in  mind  that  wood  is  cheap  in  America,  and 
that  hives  of  sufficient  size,  either  in  wood  or  straw,  cannot  be  had 
in  England  at  that  price.  However,  beautiful,  excellent,  and 
capacious  hives  can  be  bad  in  this  country  at  a  price  cheap 
enough  even  for  working  men.  Only  twice  have  I  paid  more 
than  6s.  for  hives,  and  these  were  in  wood,  and  when  English 
apiarians  hold  broader  views  of  bees  and  bee-keeping  than  most 
have  at  present,  expensive  hives  will  speedily  go  out  of  fashion. 

Hive-dealers  are  having  the  best  of  it  just  now,  but  no  one  can 
blame  dealers  for  making  the  best  of  their  goods.  Ten  years  ago 
I  was  somewhat  anxious  to  see  the  prize  hive  of  the  Bee-keepers* 
Association.  In  one  of  the  midland  counties  I  saw  it  in  the 
apiary  of  an  advanced  bee-keeper.  It  cost,  I  think,  36«.  I 
examined  it,  and  came  to  the  conclusion  that  I  would  not  accept 
the  gift  of  a  dozen  of  such  hives  for  my  own  use  if  they  were 
offered.  Some  time  afterwards  the  gentleman  wrote  to  me  that 
the  others  in  his  garden,  which  cost  only  about  one-eighth  of  the 
price  of  the  prize  hive,  were  far  superior  to  it  for  work  and  profit. 
1  trust  no  one  will  be  offended  at  my  suggestion  that  it  is  desirable 
the  British  Bee-keepers'  Association  should  not  offer  prizes  at 
their  shows  for  costly  hives.  By  withholding  prizes  from  hives 
beyond  a  certain  price  the  gentlemen  of  the  Committee  will 
express  their  disapproval  of  a  practice  not  advantageous  to  bee- 
keeping. 

In  order  to  succeed  and  make  money  of  bees  the  utmost  economy 
is  necessary.  Expenses  must  be  kept  low.  For  years  I  published 
annually  the  balance  sheet  of  my  apiary,  and  in  doing  this  I  saw 
the  importance  of  rigid  economy.  Another  point  became  more 
and  more  evident — ^viz.,  that  if  bees  have  room  enough  and  are  let 
alone  they  will  seldom  disappoint  their  masters.  Meddling  with 
bees  is  not  good  for  them.  Since  I  began  to  write  these  letters 
on  the  Stewarton  hive  an  Ayrshire  correspondent  has  informed  us 
through  the  Journal  that  some  bee-keepers  there  have  used  the 
straw  Stewarton  for  years.  I  am  greatly  pleased  to  know  this, 
for  it  shows  the  thought  we  have  been  dwelling  upon  has  long 
since  passed  into  established  practice.  Both  Manchline  and 
Stewarton  are  Ayrshire  villages  situate  a  few  miles  from  Kilmar- 
nock. I  shall  now  arrange  to  have  twenty  or  thirty  straw  Stew- 
artons  made  for  my  swarms  next  season,  about  16  inches  wide  by 
14  deep,  neatly  sewed.  I  expect  they  will  be  pretty  hives,  as 
useful  as  hives  can  be,  and  cost  about  6g.  each.  If  the  reader  has 
seen  a  bashel  measure— which  is  16  inches  deep  and  14  wide—he 
will  be  able  to  form  an  accurate  idea  of  the  shape  and  size  of  my 
Btewartons.  I  am  obliged  to  a  gentleman  in  Aberdeenshire,  who 
has  written  privately  to  say  that  supering  bar-frame  hives  there 
is  not  done  through  a  hole  in  their  crowns,  but  through  a  modifi- 
cation, as  it  appears  to  me,  of  the  Stewarton  principle.    Mr.  Raitt 


is  probably  the  inventor  of  this  way  of  supering  bar-frame  hives, 
for  he  practises  it  and  instructs  others  to  do  so.  We  may  there- 
fore expect  to  get  some  time  a  fall  description  of  this  mode  of 
supering.  If  the  Stewarton  hive  appear  in  straw  and  become  a 
general  favourite,  I  would  not  advi«e  working  men  to  abandon 
their  present  hives  and  get  Stewartons.  By  removing  the  crown 
boards  of  bar-frame  hives,  and  adopting  Uie  Stewarton  principle 
of  supering,  much  may  be  done  at  little  expense.  Commending 
the  consideration  of  this  subject  to  bee-keepers  generally  I  leave 
it  for  the  present— A.  Prttiorkw. 


TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

James  Cocker  A  Sons,  Aberdeen. — Catalogue  of  Botes,  Trees,  and 
Shrubs, 

T.  Laxton,  Bedford.— Lul  of  New  Fruits  and  Vegetables, 

James  Dickson  A  Sons,  iMewton  Nurseries,  Chester. — Catalogues 
of  Forest,  Fruit,  and  Evergreen  Trees,  Hoses,  Hardy  Flowers,  <f-c. 

Francis  and  Arthur  Dickson  dc  Sons,  Upton  Nurseries,  Cbester. — 
Catalogue  of  Forest  and  Ornamental  Trees  and  Shrubs,  Fruit  Trees, 
Hoses,  ^c, 

L.  Bpath,  Berlin. — Catalogue  of  Plants. 

H.  Cannell  6t  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent — Catalogue  of  Hoses  and  Chrgs* 
anthemums. 


erg  CORRESPONDENTS. 


\*  All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor  '* 
or  to  ''The  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  oommunicationa. 

Books  (/.  J/.  B.).—'Mi.  Cathbert  Johnson's  work  on  feriillnen  la  pabliahed 
by  Hessn.  Ridgwi^,  Piccadilly,  London.  (A.  Boofk}.—**  Hops  from  the  Set  to 
the  Skylight,'*  by  Charles  Whitehead.  FX.S.,  pablished  by  EfBnfrham  Wil«m  and 
Co.,  Royal  Bxehange,  will  answer  yoar  parpoee.  (D.  Watson),— Then  is  no  work 
80  **  cheap,  oondse,  and  comprehensive  '*  on  the  culture  of  plants,  fruit,  and 
T^etables  as  our  **  Gaitlen  Manual,"  price  U.  M.t  post  free  from  this  office  I«.  9d. 
(J.  Z>.).— Slmmond's  *  Tropical  Agricultura,"  Spon,  Charinfr  Cross,  will  probably 
suit  yon.  It  can  be  had  through  a  bookseller.  Shaw's  work  on  "Market 
Gardening"  (87,  Southampton  Street),  and  Barley's  *'  Profitable  Market  Garden- 
ing "  (170,  Strand),  might  give  you  some  of  the  information  yon  are  seeking. 

Unlewel  Houses  (/.  S.).—Bo  far  as  the  heating  of  the  houses  and  the  dr- 
culation  of  the  water  is  oonoemed  you  may  have  the  structures  as  much  out  of 
level  as  you  like.  When  not  level  and  square  they  oost  more  to  build  and  do  not 
look  well  when  completed.  Some  of  the  finest  crops  of  Grapes  we  have  seen 
axe  grown  in  houses  **  out  of  level." 

Aroles  for  Market  {J.  B.,  Ireland).— Tba  letter  to  which  yoo  refer  cer- 
tainly never  reached  our  hands.  If  you  will  state  the  number  of  trees  you  require, 
whether  standards  for  orchard  or  otherwise,  or  name  the  extent  of  ground  yon 
desire  to  occupy  with  trees,  we  will  nadUy  name  varieties  that  are  likely  to  be 
nsefuL 

Pears  for  Wall  (O.P.,  Hants).— Yoar  reference  to  a  "  former  letter  "  is 
insufficient.  In  our  great  mass  of  correapondence  it  is  impooible  for  us  to  le- 
member  the  purport  of  former  letters.  If  you  want  simply  twenty-four  varieties 
of  Pears  for  snccenion  we  will  publish  their  names  next  week ;  but  any  inform** 
tJon  that  you  may  need  different  to  or  beyond  this  can  only  be  given  on  your 
repeating  your  requirements. 

Axirloalas  in  Frames  (^  Bfffinner).—The  planU  wUl  be  fur  better  in  the 
frame  than  crowded  amongst  others  in  a  greenhouse.  Provided  they  aie  mode- 
rately dry  at  the  roots,  and  the  frame  is  in  a  sheltered  petition,  they  are  not 
likely  to  sustain  any  injury  by  frost.  Still,  if  the  weather  is  severe  you  will  not 
eiT  by  packing  straw  round  the  sides  of  the  frame  and  covering  the  glass  with 
mats  or  other  protective  materiaL  We  have  had  the  soil  in  the  poU  froaen  quite 
hard  and  the  plants  sustained  no  Injury,  but  they  are  injured  if  frosted  in  the 
spring  after  growth  commences.  It  is  then  that  protection  is  needed  more  than 
at  any  other  time. 

Dahlias  In  Winter  (/.  AUen).— It  Is  quite  true  that  Dahlias  will  pass 
the  winter  safely  in  the  open  ground  provided  the  soil  is  Ught  and  well  drained, 
and  ashes  or  cocoa-nut  libra  refuse  are  pbused  over  the  roots  and  for  a  good  dis- 
tance beyond  their  extremities  ;  but  not  only  will  the  blooms  which  the  plants 
produce  next  year  be  Ute,  but  they  will  be  small,  and  in  all  respects  inferior  to 
those  afforded  by  plants  that  are  raised  from  cuttings  esUblished  early,  well 
prepared,  sturdy  and  strong,  for  planting  towards  the  end  of  May  or  early  in 
June  in  deeply  trenched  and  rich  soil.  Dahlias  should  be  taken  up  at  once,  care- 
fully dried,  and  be  wintered  where  they  will  be  perfectly  safe  from  frost 

Jersey  Gratloli  Pear  (J.  B.  /?.,  aurrety-^ThiB  is  an  excellent  Pear,  and  yoa 
may  safely  plant  it  in  your  garden  where  yon  say  Pean  usually  do  so  well.  The 
tree  grows  well  and  bean  freely,  the  fruits  being  jniqy,  vinous,  and  enj 
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NEGLECTED  PA8TDBE8  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 
(_Oin>tiniieS /roia  page  438.) 
Thk  be«t  and  mott  economiMl  meani  of  renoTating  ezhauated 
fuTD*  which  bare  been  abandODed  b;  their  occnpiera  or  left  upon 
the  handt  of  their  proprietors  in  poor  condition  now  deierre 
attention.  To  illuatrate  this  matter  we  cannot  do  better  than 
■npport  oar  experience  b^  the  writings  of  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  wfaoae 
opporinnitiea  for  a  long  period  in  the  manoriag  and  cropping  ot 
LIB  experimenUl  plots  at  Botbamsted  glre  him  tlie  means  of 
snppljing  the  information  which  it  required  bj  the  home  farmer. 
In  deecrihing  "an  abandoued  farm"  he  sajs:  "Not  far  from 
where  I  lire  there  is  an  nnoccapied  farm.  It  consists  of  nthei 
mom  than  300  acree  of  fairly  good  bat  rather  strong  land.  The 
land  is  almost  all  arable,  aod  the  late  tenant  sold  almost  everj- 
thing,  hi*  ^item  of  caltiratlon  being  to  grow  one  com  crop 
after  anoQier  nntil  the  conch  grass  put  a  stop  to  bis  operations. 
As  I  walked  orer  field  after  field  T  thought,  if  it  had  been  m; 
misfortune  to  hara  to  be  the  owner  of  this  farm,  what  ahanld  I  do 
with  it  DOW  7  It  is  qaile  certain  that  nothing  short  of  two  jeara 
of  snmmer-fallowing  woold  make  it  sufficientlj  clean  to  grow 
com,  and  when  the  land  was  clean  there  woald  be  a  farther  large 
ontla;  required  for  manures,  as  after  two  years'  fallowing  it 
would  be  poorer  in  condition  than  at  present.  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  the  plan  I  shonld  adopt  wonld  be  to  leare  the 
land  as  it  was,  and  without  attempting  to  clean  it :  that  I  should 
pot  a  flock  ot  sheep  npon  the  farm,  feeding  them  with  plenty  of 
decorticated  cotton  cake  and  folding  them  at  night.  At  Rotham- 
sted  our  experiments  upon  pastures  show  that  the  qnantity  ot 
herbage  depends  almost  entirely  on  the  manures  which  are 
applied,  and  not  npon  the  seed  which  is  sown.  As  each  field  was 
folded  orer  I  should  harrow  in  a  small  qnantity  of  white  Clover 
seed,  also  Oocksfoot,  Meadow  Foxtail,  and  one  or  two  more  of  the 
best  grasses ;  bnt  I  should  trust  to  the  nvanntes  and  time  to  eradi- 
cate the  weeds  and  couch  grass  and  produce  a  good  pasture.  The 
distinction  between  this  plan  and  that  which  most  people  would 
baTe  adopted  would  consist  in  my  spending  bat  little  ot  nothing 
npon  tillage  and  cTciything  on  mannie.  I  shonld  tnm  the  enemies 
who  had  taken  possession  ot  the  land  to  Uie  best  account  I  conld, 
and  shonld  expect  to  improve  them  off  the  surface  as  soon  as  I 
bad  finished  the  more  vigorous^ rowing  grasses  with  the  propel 
weapons  to  effect  this  end.  Whether  the  land  should  remain 
eventually  as  pasture  or  as  a  mixed  arable  and  pasture  farm 
would  be  a  qnestJou  to  be  decided  in  future."  Tlii^  is  eitremelj 
■allstactory  coming  from  such  an  authority,  and  greatly  en- 
oooraging  to  any  agent  or  home  farmer  under  the  like  circnm- 
stances.  Bat  we  shall  show  next  some  instances  where  persons 
faaTC  actually  succeeded  acUng  upon  these  ideas. 

We  have  given  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes'  statement  as  to  what  he  would 
do  to  renew  and  renovate  land  which  had  been  al'owed  to  ma 
to  waste,  and  as  far  as  condition  was  concerned  tboroaghly  ex- 
hausted ;  we  will  now,  however,  give  illustrations,  some  of  which 
have  occnrred  within  our  experience,  which  will  at  the  same 
time  show  how  much  in  accord  with  Sir  3.  6.  Lawes'  ideas  as  to 
what  should  be  done  baa  been  done  with  the  greatest  beneBL  In 
reading  iSi.  James  Howard's  essay  on  "  Laying  Down  Land  to 
Permanent  Pasture,"  as  published  in  the  Journal  of  the  Boyal 
Agricultural  Society  of  Euglaad  for  ISSO,  we  ncticed  that  especial 


mention  is  made  of  the  advantage  of  sowing  BainFoin  or  Luoeme 
on  land  laid  down  to  grass,  in  order  that  a  crop  ot  great  valoe 
may  be  obtained  before  a  permanent  turf  could  be  derived  from 
sown  grass  seeds.  Hr.  Howard  says  that.  "Although  Ur.  Martin 
Sutton  does  not  favour  such  a  plan  of  proceeding,  yet,  from  tbe 
beautiful  carpet  of  green  my  field  presents  this  ^ring,  I  have 
every  reason  to  be  satleSad  with  the  experiment." 

Some  years  ago  we  were  visiting  a  farm  in  a  southern  county 
for  the  purpose  of  making  a  valuation  of  the  tenant's  claims  for 
seed  and  tilla^  on  quitting.  The  farm  was  on  the  chalk  foraut- 
tioD,  and  the  land  on  the  snrfnce  a  hasel  loam,  the  farm  alto- 
gether being  in  very  fair  condition  as  to  cuHuro.  But  what  we 
wish  to  note  specially  is,  that  we  found  one  field  of  twelve  acres 
one  mass  of  couch  all  over.  On  remonitrating  with  the  tenant  aa 
to  the  foul  condition  of  the  land,  he  replied  with  rather  an  heroic 
remark  that  the  crops  yielded  by  this  fieM  were  of  more  valne  to 
him  than  those  obtained  from  any  other  field  on  the  farm,  Upon 
farther  inquiry  it  tamed  ont  that  ten  acres  of  this  field  was  in 
Sainfoin,  and  two  acres  near  the  fann  premises  was  in  Lnceme. 
Now  the  subsoil  being  chalk  the  Sainfoin  and  Lnceme  gave  great 
crops  of  hay  and  fodder,  the  Lnceme  in  particular  giving  Uireo 
cnltings  in  the  year.  The  tenant  claimed  that  the  couchH^overing 
was  an  advantage,  that  the  Saiafoin  and  Lnoeme  derived  their 
nouriiihment  entirely  from  the  chatk  subsoil,  and  the  coach  daring 
winter  protected  and  gave  an  earlier  growth  in  the  spring,  and 
also  retained  the  moisture  in  summer  for  the  deep-rooting  planta 
which  were  ted  (when  not  laid  up  for  cutting)  by  cows  only. 
The  sheep  kept  from  the  land,  b<»tause  hungry  lii«ediDg  ewe*, 
would  eat  out  the  crowns  and  buds  of  the  deep-rooted  plants, 
which  woald  then  perish,  and  that  when  fed  the  rug  ot  coucb 
gave  a  full  bile  at  alt  times  for  the  dairy  cows.  On  full  con- 
sideration ot  this  statement  we  conld  not  deny  the  tenant  the 
advantage  which  he  claimed  frooi  his  doable  and  valuable  eropa 
both  of  bay,  green  fodder,  and  pasturage.  Our  principal  object, 
however,  in  naming  this  matter  Is  to  show  it  the  value  of  the 
coach  was  important  in  connection  with  these  deep-rooted  plants, 
bow  much  better  it  wonld  be  to  have  a  thick  mat  of  the  most 
nutritious  and  best  sorts  of  pastnre  grasses  in  addition  to  the 
Sainfoin  or  Lnceme,  and  instead  of  the  coach  grass.  We  had 
always  t>een  of  opinion  that  in  endeavouring  to  obtain  a  per- 
manent tnrt  npon  chalk  or  limestone  sQbsoila  it  woald  be  ad- 
visable to  sow  Sainfoin  and  permanent  psHtnre  grasses  combined 
as  a  proper  and  judicious  mixture,  tor  the  Sainfoin  would  be  sure 
to  yield  full  crops  before  the  grasses  were  fully  establiabed. 

We  have  next  to  quote  from  a  letter  which  appeared  In  the 
Agricultural  Oaattt  in  Jannary  last  from  a  Ur.  James  EUto, 
The  Qynsills,  near  Leicester,  who,  after  having  specially  referred 
to  Sir  J.  B.  I^awes'  letter  on  laying  down  foul  land  to  pasture, 
says,  "  I  know  that  he  is  right  in  the  advice  he  has  given  as  to 
the  cheapest  method  of  chnnging  land  filled  with  couch  grass  and 
other  weeds  incident  to  arable  into  useful  turf.  My  father  waa 
a  successful  farmer,  and  I  heard  him  repeatedly  say  that  his  ex- 
perience was  against  spending  money  in  cleansing  land  intended 
for  permaneht  pasture.  I  took  a  small  farm  in  very  bad  con- 
dition when  the  Leicester  and  Buxton  Railway  was  opened. 
AboDt  an  acre  ot  foul  stnbhle  was  cat  oS  from  an  arable  field 
and  bad  to  be  added  to  a  pasture.  Instead  of  spending  money 
on  labonr  and  seed  I  dressed  this  acre  with  1  owt.  of  Peruvian 
gnano,  which  at  that  time  contained  \i  per  cent,  ot  ammonia. 
In  four  or  five  years  the  couch  was  replaced  by  white  Clover  and 
finer  Brasses,  and  at  this  time  no  one  ciin  tell  that  this  land  is  not 
an  old  turf  field.  About  the  year  ISTO  my  sislei-t  had  a  small 
field  of  arable  land  thrown  on  their  bands  ;  it  was  near  the 
village,  and  conld  he  easily  let  if  in  pasture  for  £3  per  acre.  It 
was  full  of  couch,  Thistles,  Marc's-tail,  and  the  lesser  Convolvulus. 
Uy  sisters  had  no  ploughs  or  agricultural  horses,  Fuid  to  hire  for 
fallowing  wonld  be  tronhlesome  and  expensive.  I  said,  '  Manure 
the  land  and  pnll  np  the  Thistles  ;  leave  the  rest  to  Katute.'  For 
three  years  the  land  was  dressed  with  aboct  2  cwt.  of  miDeral 
phosphate  and  l\  owt.  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre,  pnt  on  in  the 
spring  and  grazed  hy  cows  fed  on  cake.  The  result  was  mar- 
vellous. In  four  years  the  land  grazed  nearly  a  cow  per  acre  from 
May  to  October.  At  the  end  of  six  years  a  fiower  show  wns  held 
in  the  field.  The  Judges,  one  of  whom  was  a  well-known 
seedsman,  said  that  there  was  one  person  who  onght  to  have 
had  a  prize,  and  that  waa  he  who  needed  this  Geld.  I  was 
present,  and  replied  that  it  was  Nature's  own  teediug.  The  hsnd 
of  man  had  sown  nothing,  aud  further,  that  if  anyone  would 
find  a  field  in  this  neighbourhood  I  would  undertake  to  prodnoe 
a  like  reault,  however  full  ot  weeds  the  field  might  be,  it  I  cnuld 
graze  and  manure  it  as  I  choose  tor  seven  years.  In  1BT6  1  came 
into  the  possession  of  a  very  poor  farm  near  a  qnaiTy  which  is 
worked  for  road  atone.    Moit  of  the  farm  was  completely  worn- 
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out  arable  land,  and  as  an  experiment  I  laid  down  three  fields 
adjoining  on  tfaree  different  methods.  One  was  cleaned  and  sown 
with  a  com  crop  and  seeded  with  mixed  Clover  and  Bye  Grass ; 
one  was  cleaned  and  sown  with  best  permanent  grass  seeds  from 
Messrs.  Buttons,  and  one  was  left  to  Nature.  All  have  since 
been  manured  and  grazed  by  sheep  and  young  cattle  fed  with 
cake  and  corn  and  have  greatly  improved,  but  the  best  of  the 
three  is  the  one  which  was  seeded  by  Nature  alone.*' 

We  consider  this  is  one  of  the  most  valuable  contributions  from 
a  practical  farmer  we  have  ever  seen  upon  this  important 
subject,  and  corroborates  most  entirely  the  recommendations  of 
Sir  J.  B.  Lawes,  which  be  had  based  upon  his  own  trials  upon 
the  experimental  plots  at  Bothamsted,  and  showing  most  forcibly 
and  conclusively  the  value  of  scientific  researches  and  experiments 
when  conducted  by  Intelligent  and  practical  farmers.  Whenever 
I  have  advocated  the  application  of  earthy  compound  manures  it 
has  frequently  been  objected  that  the  cartage  of  heavy  manuring 
materials  was  attended  with  great  expenses,  and  the  objectors 
have  advocated  the  use  of  light  hand-tillage  manures,  such  as 
guano,  nitrate  of  soda,  and  bone  earth  in  various  forms  and  con- 
ditions. But  in  a  new  pasture  we  have  no  humus  to  fall  back 
upon  like  that  of  old  pasture ;  we  must,  therefore,  refer  to  the 
best  and  quickest  way  to  obtain  this. 


(To  be  oontinned.) 


WOBK  ON  THE  HOME  FABM. 

Eorte  Labcur. — Horses  have  not  been  employed  on  the  strong  and 
flat  soils  in  seeding  for  Wheat  for  more  than  a  month,  and  vr  ry  little 
has  been  done  even  on  the  driest  soils.  We  know  various  farms  of  strong 
land  where  no  Wheat  has  yet  been  sown.  A  great  mistake  has  been 
made,  and  the  farmers  have  been  too  trusty  as  far  as  weather  is  con- 
cerned, or  that  they  have  not  horse  or  steam  power  enough  employed 
on  the  farms  to  prepare  the  land  in  due  season.  Every  ^rmer  ought 
to  know  that  the  month  of  October  usually  gives  the  heaviest  rainfttU 
of  any  month  in  the  year,  and  strong  land,  to  be  on  the  safe  side, 
ought  to  be  seeded  with  Wheat  on  the  average  of  years  daring  the  last 
week  of  September  or  the  first  week  in  October,  which  can  easily  be 
done  if  the  land  has  been  prepared  at  the  time,  because  the  drilling 
under  ordinary  conditions  of  the  weather  is  not  a  long  job  if  the 

feriod  and  the  work  has  been  anticipated  in  a  business-like  manner, 
t  is  reported  that  on  the  hills  in  the  north-east  of  Gloucestershire 
and  parts  of  Cumberland  and  other  northern  districts  that  a  con- 
siderable acreage  of  crops  of  Oats,  Beans,  and  some  Wheat  was  still 
in  the  fields  at  the  end  of  October.  This  we  cannot  help  thinking  is 
a  matter  requiring  more  attention  than  it  meets  with  at  the  hands  of 
many  farmers.  Why  should  spring  Beans  be  grown  at  all  in  the  late 
climates  and  cold  soils  ?  Why  should  not  early  white  Oats  be  grown 
and  winter  Beans  ?  Why  should  Wheat  on  such  soils  and  cumate 
be  gprown  at  all,  unless  of  an  early  sort  ?  We  think  that  in  nume- 
rous cases  the  farmers  are  more  to  blame  than  the  state  of  the  weather, 
because  every  man  should  endeavour  to  make  the  best  provision 
against  adverse  weather.  Although  we  may  ret  a  favourable  seed- 
time late,  every  preparation  must  be  made  for  it,  for  we  well  recollect 
certain  seasons  when  there  was  no  seed-time  for  Wheat,  Ac.,  until 
December,  notably  in  1872  and  1841,  and  some  others  during  our  long 
experience,  and  the  home  farmer  now  ought  to  be  better  prepared 
for  adverse  seasons  than  at  any  former  period.  Improved  implements 
and  improved  cultivation,  at  least  if  intelligence  and  caution  have 
prevailed,  have  been  the  rule  in  each  succeeding  year.  Ours  is, 
according  to  our  version  of  it,  the  most  undefinable  climate  of  any 
cultivated  country  in  the  world.  There  are,  of  course,  worse  climates, 
but  they  are  known  and  may  be  anticipated,  whereas  we  have  often 
endeavoured  to  anticipate  the  weather  at  certain  seasons  and  as  often 
failed. 

Hand  Labour. — This  has  been  seriously  hindered  in  the  fields,  d^c, 
during  the  late  heavy  rains,  and  in  some  of  the  best  pastures  in  the 
different  counties  the  floods  have  prevailed  and  prevented  any 
customary  trenching  and  ditching  being  done ;  in  fact,  in  some 
districts  the  work  connected  with  Wheat-sowing,  Ac,  has  been  pre- 
vented, and  large  areas  of  land  have  been  flooded,  in  addition  to  the 
pastures.  Men,  however,  at  every  seaonable  opportunity,  should 
go,  spade  in  hand,  ani  let  off  all  accun  ulated  water  in  the  furrows 
where  Wheat  or  winter  Beans,  dec,  h^ve  been  sown.  Besides,  the 
water  meadows  are  now  in  flood,  ar.d  require  careful  and  constant 
attention  by  the  drowners. 

lAve  Stock. — ^AU  the  bullocks  now  under  box-feeding,  especially 
those  intended  for  Christmas,  should  be  kept  at  a  full  allowance, 
say  64  tbs.  of  Swedes,  or  66  lbs.  of  Mangolds  daily.  The  roots,  being 
passed  through  Gardener's  cutter,  should  have  strewed  over  them 
and  properly  mixed  with  4  lbs.  of  cake  and  '2  lbs.  of  Bean,  Barley,  or 
Maize,  all  in  the  meal  state,  in  order  that  it  may  adhere  to  the  cut 
roots  and  be  eaten  without  waste.  We  never  feed  with  hay,  only 
give  clean  sweet  oat  straw  <id  libitum^  and  what  they  do  not  eat  may 
be  used  for  littering  the  boxes  and  stalls,  but  we  prefer  boxes.  If  we 
used  stalls  the  cattle  should  stand  in  pairs,  and  be  tethered  at  each 
comer,  so  that  every  animal  may  get  its  share  without  disturbing  its 
neighbour. 


WHITE  DORKINGS. 

Some  years  since  we  gave  in  the  pages  of  this  Journal  our 
ideas  on  White  Dorkings.  Time  has  flown  since,  and  we  have 
not  abandoned  our  favourites  nor  changed  our  opinion  as  to  their 
excellence.  It  is  always  a  cause  of  wonderment  to  us  that  the 
breed  has  not  become  more  popular.  We  seldom  see  it  in  any- 
thing like  purity  in  the  farmyard  or  the  park,  nor  even  amongst 
fanciers  is  it  extensively  patronised,  as  is  proved  by  the  paucity 
of  entries  in  the  White  Dorking  classes  of  shows  as  compared 
with  many  other  breeds.  Surely  it  is  a  breed  attractive  to  every 
lover  of  beauty,  with  its  pure  white  plumage  and  bright  coral 
comb.  Its  lack  of  popularity  can  only  be  accounted  for  by  the 
old  and,  as  we  believe,  utterly  groundless  prejudice  against  all 
white  poultry  as  being  delicate.  Probably  it  is  a  fact  that 
albinos,  or  white  specimens  of  a  race  naturally  and  usually  dark, 
are  generally  feeble  in  constitution  ;  but  that  white  races  of 

Eoultry  are  so  all  our  experience  leads  us  to  deny.  We  are  not, 
owever,  now  speaking  of  white  birds  generally,  but  of  White 
Dorkings  in  particular.  We  have  long  kept  both  the  Dark  and 
Silver-Grey  varieties  as  well  as  the  White.  The  young  stock  are 
reared  in  common  ;  all  have  the  same  treatment,  and  our  later 
experience  confirms  our  original  conclusion  long  ago  given  in 
these  pages — that  of  the  three  varieties  the  White  are  the  most 
vigorous.  We  then  related  that  in  a  cectain  disastrous  season, 
when  our  chickens  of  many  races  all  died,  the  White  Dorkings 
alone  resisted  the  epidemic  and  throve. 

We  have  again  had  a  bad  year,  though  not  so  much  fatal  as  the 
one  then  mentioned  to  chickens  in  their  earliest  days  as  to  half- 
grown  birds.  Our  experience  is  the  same  again.  A  wasting  and 
incurable  consumption  has  ravaged  one  of  our  flocks,  but  while 
others  were  pining  and  dying  of  unaccountable  exhaustion  some 
White  Dorkings  among  them  grew  and  flourished.  Our  own 
experience  has  been  confirmed  also  by  that  of  others,  notably  by 
that  of  a  Scotch  correspondent,  who  years  ago  wrote  to  us  as  a 
stranger  inquiring  the  breed  of  fowls  we  should  recommend  him 
to  keep  for  general  use  on  his  property  in  the  west  of  Scotland, 
To  his  great  surprise  we  advised  him  to  try  White  Dorkings.  He 
did  so,  and  has  more  than  once  since  thanked  us  for  our  recom- 
mendation, speaking  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  hardihood  and 
Eroductiveness  of  the  breed.  Our  present  subject  was  suggested 
y  the  remarks  of  a  contemporary  a  few  weeks  ago  jn  a  report  of 
the  poultry  show  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  to  the  effect  that  the 
White  Dorkings  there  showed  traces  of  a  Game  cross.  We  believe 
the  reporter  to  have  been  mistaken,  and  for  two  reasons. 

1,  We  know  something  about  all  the  strains  of  the  winning 
birds  at  that  Show  to  which  allusion  was  specially  made,  and 
know  them  to  be  strains  which  have  been  kept  scrupulously  pure, 
and  that  their  owners  are  far  too  experienced  fanciers  to  make 
any  such  injudicious  cross. 

2,  A  Game  cross  would  probably  so  spoil  the  plumage  of  a 
family  of  White  Dorking  as  to  make  it  unfit  for  the  show  pen  for 
generations  to  come.  We  have  never  tried  it,  but  can  only  con- 
clude that  this  would  be  its  effect  from  observing  other  Game 
crosses.  We  have  crossed  White  Game  with  other  white  breeds, 
among  them  witii  Japanese  Silkies  of  spotless  and  glistening 
whiteness,  and  the  produce  have  invariably  been  Piles.  It  has 
seemed  impossible  to  breed  out  the  red  patches,  doubtless  from 
the  strength  of  the  Bed  Game  blood,  from  which  the  White  are 
descended. 

However,  though  not  (as  we  believe)  with  Game  fowls,  W^ite 
Dorkings  have  been  crossed  with  White  Cochins,  Dark  Dorkings, 
Cuckoo  Dorkings,  and  probably  with  Hamburghs.  We  have  known 
cases  in  which  the  former  crosses  have  been,  tried,  and  with  dis- 
astrous effects  as  to  the  purity  of  plumage.  Size  is  certainly  in* 
creased,  but  with  it  a  certain  coarseness  appears,  easily  recognised 
by  a  practised  eye.  But  the  chief  evil  is  an  ugly  yellowish  or 
brownish  tinge  of  neck  and  saddle  hackle  in  the  cock,  and  of  neck 
in  the  hens,  in  lieu  of  an  even  whiteness.  The  Cuckoo  cross, 
too,  has,  we  know,  been  made,  and  after  many  generations 
leaves  its  evil  effects  in  dark  feathers,  which  occasionally  appear 
in  the  offspring  of  seemingly  the  very  best  stock.  That  the  Ham- 
burgh cross  hfM  been  tried  we  have  not  positive  evidence,  but  the 
smidl  neat  combs  of  one  strain,  combined  with  a  too  elegant 
slimness  of  body  and  frequently  white  earlobes  (a  real  eyesore), 
are  tolerably  strong  evidence  of  it. 

The  object  of  these  lines  is  to  dissuade  fanciers  of  so  useful  and 
beautiful  a  breed  to  abstain  from  spoiling  it  by  such  crosses. 
Unfortunately  its  admirers  are  too  few,  and  consequently  the 
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admixtnre  of  imporo  blood  in  one  strain  may  do  much  hann.  It 
is  not  a  degenerate  or  declining  race  which  mmt  at  all  risks  be 
recraited  hj  the  introduction  of  foreign  blood ;  far  otherwise. 
Thete  are,  of  coarsci  diiferences  in  different  strains  and  families, 
and  even  in  individnal  birds  of  the  same  strains.  Some  are  of  a 
parer  white,  others  more  creamj.  Some  seem  easily  tanned  by 
exposure  to  son  and  wet,  others  are  hardly  affected  by  either. 
Some  have  a  yellowish  tinge  daring  the  moult,  others  look  at 
all  times  snowy.  Birds  of  the  latter  hue,  provided  they  are 
vigorous  and  sturdy,  should  be  selected  as  breeding  stock,  and 
Bach  only.  Peculiar  purity  of  plumage  is  as  easily  perpetuated 
by  care  as  any  other  point.  On  the  other  hand,  the  introduction 
of  a  single  bird,  however  fine  and  correct  in  comb  and  feet, 
which  has  a  taint  of  alien  blood,  may  do  harm  to  the  colour  of  a 
strain  which  can  scarcely  be  undone.  There  are  quite  enough 
separate  good  and  pure  strains  of  White  Dorkings  to  enable 
their  possessors  by  occasional  purchases  and  exchaDges  to  keep 
them  up  in  strength  and  vigour.  We  do  trust  that  they  will  do  so, 
and  that  they  will  not  for  the  sake  of  a  few  extra  ounces  of 
weight  spoil  a  race  which  is  probably  of  the  highest  antiqui^, 
and  certainly  in  an  unusual  degree  combines  usefulness  with 
extreme  beauty. — 0. 

POULTRY  NOTES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

Nbyer  before  in  the  history  of  the  poultry  fancv  has  so  large  a 
collection  of  birds  been  aeseinbled  at  this  Show.  Orer  8000  pens  of 
poultry  and  some  2400  pens  of  Pigeons  made  a  collection  which,  even 
under  the  most  favourable  circumstances,  would  have  somewhat 
taxed  the  resonroes  of  even  such  a  huge  building  as  the  Palace. 
This  year,  unfortunately,  the  Electric  Exhibition,  announced  to  be 
held  in  November,  although  it  was  postponed,  caused  some  of  the 
poultry  to  be  thrust  into  the  side  parts  of  the  building.  Some — the 
Ducks  in  particular — were  quite  in  the  dark,  and  exposed  to  an  ex- 
treme of  cold  which  could  not  but  be  injarions.  We  trust  the 
Palace  authorities  will  another  year  be  more  mindful  of  what  is  due 
to  so  old,  and,  as  we  believe,  remunerative  institution  as  the  poultry 
annual  Show. 

Dorkingt. — ^Taken  generally  we  cannot  say  that  we  thought  the 
Dorking  classes  as  good  as  those  we  have  seen  at  other  sliows,  notably 
at  some  of  the  Birmingham  meetings.  The  best  dark  bira  to  our 
idea  was  the  first-prize  cock,  claimed  at  £20,  a  thorough  Dorking  all 
round.  The  cup  cockerel  is  huge,  but  has  many  points  rather  of  an 
Asiatic  than  of  a  Dorking.  Silver-ureys  improve  m  colour,  not  in  form ; 
the  hens  specially  are  now  almost  always  free  from  red  on  the  wing, 
and  the  cocks  have  pure  silver  hackles  and  backs.  Cuckoos  show  a 
deplorable  falling-off,  why  we  do  not  presume  to  say.  Whites  keep 
up  well,  the  first  cock  and  first  hen  being  as  fine  as  any  we  have 
ever  seen. 

CocMnt  were  on  the  whole  a  fine  show,  and  had  two  hundred 
entries.    The  cup  old  Buff  cock  (Percival^  could  only  have  been  im- 

g roved  by  havine  a  more  self-coloured  tail.  The  three  winning  Buff 
ens  were  very  shapely,  and  good  in  all  other  points,  though  a  trifie 
uneven  in  colour.  The  cup  cockerel  was  very  snapely  and  extremely 
even  in  colour,  though  rather  smaller  than  we  have  sometimes  Been. 
The  winning  pullet  (Tomlinson)  was  perfect  in  shape  and  feather,  but 
a  little  mossy.  The  gem  of  the  Partridge  classes  was  Mrs.  Turner's 
cup  cockerel,  which  was  large,  shapely,  and  rich  in  colour.  The  other 
winners  were  hardiv  so  good  as  we  have  sometimes  seen.  Mr.  Darby's 
winnmg  White  cock  though  good  was  hardly  equal  to  the  exhibitor's 
old  form,  but  Mr.  Perciral's  cupWhite  hen  could  hardly  have  been 
surpassed  for  size  and  quality,  we  noticed  that  the  second  cockerel 
had  a  ffood  deal  of  colour  on  his  wing  bar,  which  should  have  pre- 
cluded nim  from  taking  such  a  position. 

Dark  Brahmat  as  a  whole  were  hardiv  as  good  as  we  have  some- 
times seen  them.  The  old  cocks  seemed  late  in  getting  through  their 
moult.  The  cup  bird  was  the  Birmingham  winning  cockerel  of  last 
year  grown  into  a  larger-bodied  bird  than  might  have  been  expected. 
It  is  but  another  example  of  the  powers  of  growth  in  their  second 
year  of  pure-bred  birds.  In  this  class  a  somewhat  glaring  case  was 
discovered ;  the  fourth  prize  bird  was  recognised  as  a  cockerel  whidii 
had  last  year  had  badly  slipped  wings,  and  these  were  now  somewhat 
suspiciously  close  and  compact.  An  examination  showed  that  they 
were  both  neatly  tied  up  with  string,  the  fastening  round  the 
shoulders  being  so  tight  tnat  they  must  have  caused  the  bird  much 
pain.  The  Judge^  acting  under  the  instructions  of  the  Committee, 
disqualified  the  bird,  and  the  prizes  below  third  were  re-awarded. 
The  hens  were  a  wonderfully  good  class,  and  it  was  no  slight  honour 
to  gain  a  prize.  First  (Warr),  second  (Holland),  and  third  (Norris) 
were,  taken  together,  undoubtedly  the  best,  and  the  placing  of  them 
more  a  matter  of  individual  taste  than  anything  else.  We  hardly 
agreed  with  the  awards  in  cockerels.  Sir  Henry  Thompson's  Dairy 
winner  was  again  to  the  front ;  we  much  preferred  the  same  exhibi- 
tor's v.h.c.  bird  (^^8).  Second  was  as  shapely  as  possible,  but  had  one 
very  loose  wing.  The  class  was  not  as  a  whole  up  to  the  standard 
of  some  former  years ;  the  pullets  were  sixty-seven  in  number,  and 
manv  of  them  were  of  good  quality,  but  we  must  protest  against  the 
wholesale  distribution  of  cards.    A  commendation  ceases  to  be  an 


honour  when  there  are  forty-three  noticed  birds ;  many  of  them  were 
quite  unworthy  the  distinction.  The  winner  was  Mr.  Henshall's 
pullet,  which  we  selected  as  best  at  Wolverhampton ;  second  (Ling- 
wood)  here  presses  her  closely,  being  a  beautiful  clear  grev,  well 
pencilled  all  over ;  third  (Field)  very  well  marked  and  shapely,  bat 
going  brown ;  fourth  too  small  to  take  a  prize  here ;  fifth  the  Dairy 
winner :  v.h.c.  (Maddison)  the  Dairy  thurd,  and  might  well  have  stood 
higher  here.  Light  cocks  were  a  good  class  and  well  judged,  though 
suffering  from  the  cold.  The  cup-winner  (Percival)  was  a  trifle  yellow, 
though  still  the  best  in  the  class ;  second  fNettlefold)  large  and 
of  good  colour ;  third  (Norris)  very  pure  in  colour,  though  his  comb 
was  not  of  the  best.  The  hens  were  hardly  as  good  as  usual,  and 
were  more  or  less  yellow  throughout ;  first  and  second  were  a  grand 
pair,  but  might  with  advantage  have  changed  places.  The  cockerels 
were  also  not  quite  up  to  the  average ;  the  winner  (Sir  H.  Thompon) 
had  rather  too  much  yellow  on  his  shoulders,  but  was  still  the 
best;  second  (Wood)  good  in  all  other  points  but  comb;  fourth 
(Thomas)  might  have  done  better  but  for  want  of  condition.  Pullets 
were  as  a  class  better  than  the  cockerels ;  cu^  (Nettlef  old)  and  second 
(Morgan)  were  especially  good  ;  the  other  winners  were  well  placed 
and  worthy  their  positions.  We  hope  to  add  a  few  notes  on  the 
remaining  classes  next  week. 


SPOILING  THE  DORKING. 

I  CAN  fully  sympathise  with  Mr.  H.  Weir  in  his  remarks  on 
the  present  type  of  the  Dorking  fowl,  and  he  deserves  the  best 
support  from  fanciers  in  tryine  to  return  to  the  true  old  Dorking, 
which  has  not  been  surpassea  by  any  other  variety  as  a  good 
all-round  useful  sort.  Mr.  Weir  points  out  some  very  practical 
points  concerning  the  white  earlobe  and  dark  birds.  What  say 
the  present  fanciers  to  this  colour-reforming?  Will  you  still 
adhere  to  *'  Sooty  feet  and  yellow  skins,  the  black  toenails  and 
Brahma  wings,"  &c.  ?  If  so,  then  fanciers  like  a  manufactured 
bird,  as  it  is  the  case  with  more  varieties  than  the  Dorking.  The 
Game  bock  of  the  present  day  shows  the  Malay  flat  toenail.  It 
will  take  some  generations  to  obliterate  these  dtdects. 

Mr.  Weir's  article  on  the  Dorking  could  not  have  appeared  at 
a  more  seasonable  time,  when  the  long-looked-for  *'  new  Standard 
of  Excellence  "  is  about  to  appear.  I  trust  that  those  who  ate 
selected  to  revise  the  new  Standard  on  the  Dorking  will  at  once 
review  Mr.  Weir's  notes  to  see  if  this  vexed  question  cannot  be 
settled.  One  word  about  the  Standard.  I  am  glad  to  see  that  the 
Secretaiy,  Mr.  A.  Oomyns,  has  published  one  or  two  varieties, 
which  I  presume  is  for  public  criticism ;  this  wiU  make  the  work 
more  valuable,  and  I  hope  the  fanciers  will  come  forward  before 
the  work  is  published,  and  say  or  suggest  what  they  have  to 
make,  so  that  the  book  will  be  a  standard  of  excellence  and  a 
work  of  reference  that  can  be  relied  upon. — ^B.  Hawkins,  Seaham, 
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HeBoratlng  Paatnrea  <Z>(9g<e«).— Yoa  will  probably  find  methods  soit- 
able  for  your  purpose  detcribed  in  the  series  of  articles  that  are  now  iqipearmg^ 
on  neglected  pastnres  and  parklands.  If  yon  require  farther  infonnation  and 
will  state  the  natore  of  the  soil  and  condition  of  the  pastors  we  will  endeavoor 
to  aid  yon. 
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BBMULKB. 

6th. — ^fine  and  wann»  with  much  wind ;  heavy  shower  9  PJf. 

6th.— Fine  bxigbt  morning ;  rain  after  S  P.M. 

7th.— Fair  and  calm  :  starlight  evening  ;  rain  at  10  PJI ,  and  veiy  heavy  at 

lOJSO  P.M.,  with  high  wind. 
8th.— Fine,  bright,  and  cold. 

tth.— Lightning  and  high  wind  In  early  morning ;  fine  day. 
10th.— YeiT  fiQe,  with  bright  sonshine  during  morning;  shower  at  8  PJC. ;  rest 

of  day  fair ;  starlight  evening. 
11th.— Fine  bright  day. 

Windy  but  finer  ;  temperature  nearbnt  slightly  above  the  average.— Q.  J. 
Btmons. 
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80ME  NOTES  ABODT  GRAPES. 

""^^    '''*''^T  is  inBbuctivo,  iutareatiDg,  and  sometimeB  amna- 
I     ing  to  read  the  Tarioas  ezperiaDcea  of  writera 
I     who  are   recardmg    their   different  opinioag 
,     aboQt    Tarioua    Grapes.    I    daresa;   there  is 
hardly  a  Grape  in  cultivation  which  has  not 
been  decried  bj  someone  ;  and,  on  the  other 
hand,  many  Tsrieties  that  ve  pretty  well  con- 
demned by  most  writera  sometimes  find  admirers, 
r  experience  in  the  cnltivation  of  the  different 
ties  of  the  Vine  has  led  me  to  be  slow  in  con- 
demning many  of  those  ichich  have  been  introdaced  during 
the  last  twenty  years,  as,  though  some  of  these  kinds  have  not 
in  all  places  proved  what  they  were  represented  t^i  be,  they  have 
under  different  circumstancefi  become  valaable  BCqnisitions, 
Mftdreefield  Court,  for  instance,  in  my  experience  was  planted 
in  a  late  honse  and  the  fnut  failed  to  keep  well,  the  berries  all 
cracking ;  but  in  an  inside  border  and  used  as  an  early  Qrspe  it 
proves  itself  a  capital  variety.    For  early  work  I  would  recom- 
mend everyone  to  have  a  hoDse  of  this  variety  and  a  honse  of 
Duke  of  Bacdench,  both  planted  in  inside  borders,  where  the 
roots  can  be  under  perfect  control  as  regards  moisture.    Theee 
two  Grapes  make  splendid  dishes  for  the  table,  the  Duke  being 
specially  fitted  for  a  nobleman's  table,  as  its  grand  appearance 
la  quite  in  keeping  with  the  grandeur  of  the  tables  of  our 
aobili^.     When  cut  and  dished  withont  being  subjected  to 
packing  and  railway  tntvelliDg  the  Doke  mmot  be  mrpassed. 
Tben,  m  bu  been  remarked  before,  another  matter,  which  if 
atteitdsd  to  in  the  coltivation  of  tbe  Duke  is  of  material  im- 
portuice  to  its  frnitftlneBS,  is  the  maintaining  a  sncceseion  of 
jonng  rods,  which  is  a  nmple  matter. 

Golden  Champion,  thongh  not  forcing  so  well  as  the  Dnke, 
is  still  a  very  fine  Grape  for  Bommer  woA,  and  should  also  be 
treated  to  an  inside  border.  I  well  remember  the  two  bunches 
of  this  Grape  shown  at  Manchester  some  years  ago  by  Ur. 
Bmiter ;  they  were  simply  grand,  Mrs.  Pince,  though  trouble- 
some to  get  to  colour  perfectly,  can  sometimee  be  seen  almost 
bUoz,  and  has  so  many  other  good  qoalitieB  that  it  is  well 
worth  a  place  in  a  collection  of  Vines. 

What  Bh<^  I  tay  of  Mrs,  Pearson,  Golden  Qneen,  and 
Ducheee  of  Bncclench  ?  They  are  aQ  snooeesfnlly  grown  by 
some  people,  and  have  thsir  admirers.  My  own  experience  of 
the  two  former  is  that  they  are  fair  ordinary  Qrapee,  with 
notbing  particular  to  recommend  them,  and  no  great  faults  to 
condemn  them .  Duchess  of  Bnccleuch  has  long  held  the  palm 
for  flavour,  and  had  it  the  appearance  of  the  Duke  would  be 
uuivalled.    Aa  it  is,  along  wiOi  the  Frontignans,  Grizzly  and 


White,  it  forms  a  trio  of  which  we  may  say  "that  their 
qualities  snrpaes  their  charms."  They  have  to  yield  to  the 
grander-looking  rarietiee  ;  but  were  I  growing  for  my  own 
table  they  would  hare  a  considerable  space  in  my  vineries. 
Nothing  need  be  said  about  that  splendid  Grape  the  Muscat  of 
Alexandria,  except  that  the  Bowood  variety  is  really  the  Guest. 
I  would,  however,  put  in  a  word  for  Canon  Hall  Muscat,  so 
often  discarded  for  its  non-setting  propensity.  Grown  in  a 
house  where  a  high  temperature  is  maintained,  and  artificially 
impregnated,  it  can  be  made  to  produce  splendid  samples,  and 
repays  the  extra  tronble  by  its  noble  appearance. 

Another  example  of  a  Grape  doing  well  with  one  person  and 
failing  with  another  is  the  Alnwick  Seedling,  which  Mr.  Bell 
grows  to  perfection,  while  others  have  failed  with  it.  Arti- 
ficial setting  is  required  bj  thie  Grape  also ;  and  If  this  is 
done,  other  conditions  being  favourable,  it  should  not  fail  to 
bear  well  and  reward  its  cultivator  with  handsome  bunches 
which  keep  well.  A  peculiarity  of  that  grand  late  Grape,  the 
Gros  Colman,  is  its  not  keeping  well  in  bottles.  I  have  not 
heard  of  anyone  succeeding  with  it  in  bottles,  and  would  be 
glad  to  learn  through  your  columns  if  anyone  has  so  succeeded. 
On  the  other  hand,  botv  well  Lady  Downe's  keeps  in  bottles  I 
Scalding  is  the  weakness  of  this  fine  Grape,  and  this  has  led 
some  people  to  discard  it,  sometimes  through  the  want  of  their 
knowing  how  to  remedy  this  defect.  If  kept  perfectly  cool 
from  the  time  the  first  berry  is  seen  to  scald,  which  is  at  the 
stoning  period,  Ijll  the  first  sign  of  colooring  is  noticed,  this 
scalding  can  be  almost  entirely  prevented.  About  the  end 
of  March  Lady  Downe's  is  splendid  for  eating,  being  then 
sweet,  juicy,  and  possessed  of  a  certun  crackling  freshness 
that  is  exceedingly  pleasant  Black  Alicante  cannot  fail  to 
always  have  admirera  on  account  of  its  fine  appearance ;  but 
1  confess  I  do  not  much  regard  it,  as  in  nine  oases  out  of  ten 
it  is  quite  fiavoorlese.  One  Qrape  there  is  of  which  I  am 
unable  to  say  anything  good,  Waltham  Cross.  It  proved 
with  me  a  worthless  variety  both  in  its  appearance  and  quality, 
being  extremely  like  the  foreign  Grapes  we  are  supplied  with 
in  the  markets,  and  having  no  good  qnalitiee  to  reoommeDd  it 
for  the  table. 

Having  been  hmg  oocnstomed  to  try  the  diffwent  nrietiei 
of  Grapes  on  their  merits,  and  always  having  endearoQi«d  to 
be  just  in  tbe  matter,  noting  that  sometimeB  othen  oonid  sno- 
oeed  well  with  varietiM  that  my  experience  did  not  warrant 
me  in  extolling,  and  at  other  times  being  succeosfnl  ingrowing 
voiiotiea  that  I  have  found  others  failing  In,  I  much  regret  the 
spirit  in  which  stmie  writos  hare  denounoed  certain  variedeo 
of  Qrapee  which  have  in  oiker  bands  proved  remarkably  flue. 
This  style  of  writing  is  much  to  be  deprecated,  and  it  would 
be  much  more  pleasant  to  see  different  opinions  and  sug- 
gestions in  print  without  the  penonalitiea  which  are  too  often 
indulged  in. 

The  onltiTadon  of  snoh  a  noble  plant  as  the  Vine  would  be 
made  more  pleasant  to  all  if  they  were  allowed  to  reoord  their 
experienoee  and  (^iniona  without  being  pounced  upon,  and  in 
some  coses  ridimUed,  for  what  they  state.  Thwe  is  so  great 
a  difference  in  the  spirit  of  criticism,  too-;  few  of  those  who 
assume  the  office  of  critic  being  actoated  by  a  genuine  desire 
to  discover  tenth  and  expose  error,  but  rather  to  assart  their 
own  views  to  tbe  exolnsion  of  all  others.  For  the  credit  of 
horticultural  jonmoUam  it  ia  to  be  hoped  that  such  captious 
criticism  will  cease,  and  that  all  who  write  for  the  gardening 


Do.  lie.— Tei-  V,  Tbish  bikii*. 
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fireflB  will  sbow  by  their  writinga  that  it  is  the  general  good 
and  not  petty  personal  motives  that  prompt  them  to  lift  the 
pen.— HoNi  SoiT  Qui  Mal  y  Pknsk. 


ECONOMY  IN  CUT  FLOWERS^ 

Stbbn  necessity  compels  economy  in  cat  flowers  at  this  season 
of  the  year,  when  the  open  air  sapply  has  come  to  an  end  and  we 
have  to  rely  almost  entirely  npon  plftatjA-nnder  glass.  The  supply 
from  this  source  onght,  of  oome,  to  be  Mly  in  pioportion  to  our 
asquiiements,  but  too  often  it  is  not  so,  and  many  a  man  is  at  his 
wit's  end  to  find  enough.  Well  is  tt,  therefore,  to  ac(|u!re  the 
habit  of  always  using  as  few  flowem  as  possible  for  any  given 
purpose.  UpoB  the  face  of  it  this  <wonld  seem  to  be  a  very 
simple  matter,  so  simple  as  to  fall  readily  within  the  scope  of 
everyone ;  but  in  reality  it  is  not  so.  The  most  common  fanlt  in 
the  arrangement  of  cut  flowers  is  ciowdiDg,  the  refiuH  a  confused 
unmeaning  mass  of  colour.  Ask  anyone  who  is  constantly  guilty 
of  such  faulty  practice  to  use  fewer  flowers^  to  striye  for  graceful 
ligbtness,  and  there  will  probably  be  a  iaUiog  into  the  equally 
unsatisfactory  extreme  of  ragged  unfinished  looseness. 

Apart  from  the  question  of  economy,  good  taste  inrftriably 
suggests,  or  rather  compels,  moderation  at  all  seasons  of  the  year. 
By  way  of  iliusttation  let  us  suppose  a  rich,  yet  chaste,  floral 
decoration  is  required  for  a  dinner-table  for  twelve  or  fuuiteen 
persons.  Six  or  eight  bracts  of  Poinsetlia  with  a  few  Fern  fronds 
will  fumlBh  a  rich  central  bowl  or  stand,  while  a  dozen  slender 
giass  yases,  each  containing  a  couple  of  white  Ohrysanthemums, 
two  shoots  of  Selaginella  ccesia,  one  frond  of  Maidenhair  Fein, 
and  two  or  three  pieces  of  dried  Briz^  flowers,  will  make  a  chaste 
chain  around  it,  and  the  table  is  complete  so  far  as  the  flowers 
are  concerned.  Quite  recently  I  bad  to  arrange  a  more  elaborate 
central  stand.  It  was  a  transparent  glass  fiah  bowl  of  the  largest 
size,  and  the  materials  required  were  nine  fronds  of  Filix-mas 
Pern,  seven  fronds  of  Maidenhair,  «!X  trassse  of  scarlet  Geranium, 
four  dusters  white  Marguerites,  tbfee  shoots  with  leaves  only  of 
Begonia  metallica,  three  long  shoots  of  Fachsia,  one  spike  of 
Erica  hyemalis,  two  fronds  of  Adiantum  macrophyllum,  two  shoots 
Tradesoantia  muHicolor,  and  tvro  shools  of  Panicum  vatiegatnm. 
The  Filix-mas  fronds  were  bent  down  over  the  edge  so  as  to  just 
touch  the  tablecloth,  then  came  the  Marguerites  alternating  with 
the  Oeraniums,  above  them  the  Begonias  and  Bhicbsias,  With  the 
Brica  and  Adkmtum  maorophyUum  at  top.  The  effect  was  so 
aatiafaotory,  and  the  flowers  so  few  and  common,  that  a  note  was 
made  of  it,  as  I  submit  should  always  be  done  for  one's  guidance 
in  subsequent  work,  especially  as  regards  the  quantity  of  flowers 
used  for  each  kind  of  vase  or  stand. 

What  a  boon  are  Chrysanthemums  to  the  floral  decorator  at 
this  season  of  the  year  I  The  white  kinds  are  most  in  request 
for  cutting,  such  as  Itrs.  6.  Bundle,  Oeorge  GlCtany,  Efaine,  and 
Pair  Maid  of  Onemsey.  La  Nymphe,  of  a  deliaate  flesh  eoloar, 
also  proves  very  useful  for  table  work,  and  a  selection  of  the  best 
kinds  are  useful  to  cut  for  mixed  stands  for  all  sorts  of  pnrposes. 
The  flowers  keep  fresh  so  long  alter  they  are  cut  that  a  lew 
fdants  suffice  for  ordinary  wants.  An  ample  supply  of  Paris 
Daisies  may  also  be  had  from  a  very  few  plants,  insert  a  few 
finttrags  now,  turn  out  the  pisats  into  an  open  border  in  spring, 
•find  next  autnmn  jou  will  have  them  each  as  k»rge  as  a  Gooae- 
berry  bush,  so  that  you  will  not  require  many  plants  to  be  taken 
up  and  potted  for  Winter  flowers.— EDtrAmu  Luckhurst. 


Simplicity  in  thearrabgeraent  of  cut  flowed  fsTftr^  Important. 
Itl-auinaged  arrangementa  aa  to  coloat  and  'cidwCUng  too  many 
together  are  common  evils.  The  flowers  are  grown  at  threat 
cost  of  thought  and  labour,  and  the  final  result  is  rendered 
emnetimes  unsatisfactory  throngh  wnot  of  thought  at  tiie  last 
stage    It  is  quite  time  we  were  lesming  better. 

What  I  am  about  to  recommend  can  be  fairly  brought  before  the 
notice  of  your  readers,  because  it  saves  flowers,  an  item  of  import- 
nnoe  to  many,  and  beoause  in  the  majenty  of  oases  it  will  please 
better  than  when  a  great  variety  of  flowers  is  employed.  In  all 
cases  I  recommend  that  flowers  be  arranged  loosely,  small  branches 
of  Ivy  being  very  suitable  to  plaee  in  laige  vases  at  this  season  for 
kcephv?  the  flowers  thinly  aeciireii  In  staaaU  glasses  this  is  not 
required.  As  a  rule,  I  like  to  employ  the  foliage  with  the  flower, 
and  if  it  can  be  so  managed  most  of  the  flower  stands  should 
be  filled  with  only  one  kind  of  flower.  Just  now  a  large  vase 
Bsay  be  made  with  fire  to  seven  Richardias  with  their  own  foliage. 
Of  white  Chrysanthemums  with  the. leaves,  Peter  the  Great  are 
the  most  suitable.  Pink  and  white  Trimulas  are  always  best 
by  tberaselves.  Cypnpedium  insigne  is  anolber'  flower  which 
should  always  be  alone.    Maidenhair  Ferns  should  be  employed 


with  this  flower,  as  also  for  other  Orchida.  Pelargoninma  and 
Camellias  we  like  to  employ  singly  in  small  glasses  with  one  or 
two  of  their  own  leaves.  Bchizostylis  coocinea  makes  a  glowing 
mass  by  itself.  Of  late  years  I  have  always  employed  Lily  of  the 
Valley  in  glasses  amongst  its  own  leaves.  Deep  pink  and 
crimson  Tulips  are  very  flne  without  mixture  of  other  flowers,  the 
common  Due  Van  Tbol  being  especially  pretty  for  use  about 
Christmas  time.  Orchids  are  generally  best  arranged  as  single 
spikes.  Phalsenopsis  Schilleriana,  Odontoglossum  Alexandrss, 
0.  cirrhosum,  O.  grande,  Cjmbidium  ebumeum,  Vandas,  and 
others  are  much  more  effective  when  arranged  singly  in  spikes 
than  when  with  other  flowevs. 

Of  late  years  the  fashion  of  fonaMKing  dtiiteg  tables  with  eoly 
one  kind  of  flower  at  a  time  has  oome  into  favour.  It  might  be 
tbonght  ihai  Ma  would'  cause  sameness,  but  it  is  {ust  the  opposite, 
for  in  mixing  flowers  it  is  cerlaihi  that  sA  a  time  ef  much  demand 
the  same  kind  of  flowers  must  occasionally  be  used  repeatedly, 
whereas  in  the  atngle-ftower  plan  we  ean  hftve  Beses  one  sight, 
with  changes  of  Pelargoniums,  which  may  again  be  employed  as 
changes  with  white,  pmk,  and  crimson  flowers^  Ohrysanthemums, 
various  Orchids,  Primulas,  Eucharis,  Carnations,  Bouvardias,  and 
other  suitable  flowera.  There  is  thus  continital  freshness,  and  no 
other  mode  of  dressing  tables,  especially  in  the  wfnter  aeaaonf  ia 
at  once  so  chaste  and  so  effective. — B. 


BDCKLAND  SWEETWATER  GRAPE. 

If  the  correspondents  "  H.  A.  M."  and  "  O.  R.  A."  wiU  refer 
to  my  first  note  on  this  Grape  they  will  find  that  my  objeetion 
to  it  as  an  acfaibition  Grape  is  founded  on  the  ground  of  its 
inferior  quality  when  the  colour  is  considered  most  perfect,  as  it  is 
one  of  the  very  few  kinds  of  Grapes  that  is  best  in  flavour  before 
it  is  well  coloured— whilst  it  is  green,  in  fkcA :  hence  I  wrote, 
"  When  it  ia  most  perfect  in  flavour  the  fruit  is  then  only  just 
beginning  to  colour,  and  that  on  this  ground  alone  (want  of  colour) 
would  at  an  exhibition  be  discarded  by  all  good  judges.*' 

If  the  exception  ever  beoomea  the  rule  in  regacd  to  jodg log 
Grapes  by  flavour  rather  than  by  Uoom  and  colour,  Bnckland 
Sweetwater  will  find  a  place  very  nearly,  if  not  quite,  at  the  bottom 
of  the  list.— W.  L.  H. 


THE  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 

I  HAVE  read  with  much  interest  Mr.  Taylor*s  article  on  the 
Cucumber  disease,  as  I  have  had  some  unpleasant  experience  in 
the  matter ;  but  whether  Mr.  Ti^lor*a  plants  were  inmsted  with 
the  same  disease  as  mine  it  is  impossible  to  say.  In  the  autumn 
of  1881  my  employer  expressed  a  desire  to  have  Cucumbers  earlier 
than  he  had  ben  in  the  habit  of  having  them, -and  asked  when  I 
could  fttfnish  a  regular  snpply.  I  repliMl,  "  At  Christmas  if  I  then 
had  plants  to  start  with."  He  acquiesoed  in  mv  plans  to  procure 
plants  at  once.  The  house,  a  small  lean-to  with  benches  on  each 
side,  heated  with  four  rows  of  4'hioh  pipes,  was  peepaared  at 
once.  Six  plants  woe  proeured  from  a  local  market  grower.  In 
their  transit  one  of  them  was  broken  close  to  the  soU;  the 
remaining  five  were  placed  out.  The  tip  of  the 'broken  one  was 
stmok,  and  ae  soon  as  rooted  was  plsntcd  in  the  house.  We  ont 
fruit  on  the  Blat^f  Deoember  from  the  purchased  plants,  wtuch 
continued  to  bear  well  till  some  time  in  March.  I  then  obaerveda 
fallfng-off  in  health,  the  fruit  not  swelling  to  my  salfsfaolkm.  I 
applied  stimulants  in  varions  forms,  also  a  top^diessing  of  sheep 
manure  and  half -decomposed  turf ;  but  not  observing  any  im- 
provement for  the  better,  we  one  day  soiaped  away  the  surfacing 
to  see  if  new  roots  wen  foimiag,  when  to  my  dismay  I  observed 
some  pea-like  excrescence  on  the  roots,  exactly  as  represented  in 
the  Journal  in  the  autumn  of  1881.  I  showed  some  of  the  roots 
to  my  employer^  and  he  agreed  with  me  that  it  waa  advisable 
to  stamp  it  out  at  onoe«  The  plant  struck  from  the  cutting 
showing  no  want  of  vigour,  we  exan&ined  its  roots  and  saw  no 
symptoms  of  the  disease  on  that ;  I  therefore  determined  to  leave 
that  and  destroy  the  rest  I  remold  the  five  pufchased  plants 
with  the  soil,  burnt  the  plant  left,  and  had  the  soil  cleared  away 
as  closely  as  possible.  A  temporarv  wall  was  built  across  the  bed, 
on  each  sMe  of  it  soma  fresn  soil  was  applied,  the  plant  being 
allowed  unlimited  run.  Where  J^ie  diseased  plants  were  removed 
from  the  benches  were  syringed  with  a  solution  of  carbolic  acid, 
fresh  soil  applied,  and  as  soon  as  young  plants  ccmM  be  raised  these 
ware  placed  ont.  They  soon  commenced  beat* ing,  but  the  variety 
not  proving  so  good  as  the  original  one  they  were  taken  out,  as  the 
back  bench  had  been  filled  with  plants  raised  from  cuttings  of 
the  infected  plants,  and  with  the  original  plant  struck  from  a 
cutting  were  giving  an  ample  supply.  The  space  occupied  by 
them  was  in  July  planted  with  Melon?,  from  which  I  have  had 
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a  few  good  frnits,  and  not  the  least  sign  of  the  disease  on  either 
Cncamber  or  Melon. 

My  opinion  is  that  the  disease  was  introdnced  with  the  soil  of 
tlie  purchased  plants,  as  I  find  since  that  the  grower  in  question 
has  lost  consiaeraUj  by  it.  A  friend  of  mine  told  me  he  had 
some  plants  which  saifered  in  a  similar  manner,  and  these  were 
procured  from  the  same  sonrce.  The  plants  strack  from  cuttings, 
fnchiding  the  first,  are  now  in  perfect  health,  and  I  intend  keeping 
them  through  the  winter. 

I  may  say  I  have  had  an  abundant  supply  of  fruit  up  to  the 
present,  and  expect  to  have  a  continuous  one,  and  all  my  plants 
are  from  the  original  purchased  ones,  therefore  it  is  evident  the 
disease  was  introdnced  with  the  soil.  Whether  Mr.  Taylor's 
experience  of  the  disease  leads  to  the  same  conclusion  he  will  be 
able  to  judge.— JOHK  Gadd. 


THE  WASHINGTON  APPLE. 

This  is  not  an  Apple  for  everybody,  but  is  submitted  to  the 
notioe  of  connoisseurs  who  derive  pleasure  from  growing  fruit  in 
orchard  houses.    True,  it  is  not  customary  to  include  Apples  in 
those  structures  which  are  usually  devoted  to  Peaches, 
Nectarines,  Pears,   Plums,  and  Cherries;  but  is  not 
the  exclusion  of  Apples  a  mistake? 

The  late  Mr.  Abram  Bass  of  Barton-on-Trent  used 
to  say  that  no  one  could  know  the  true  character 
and  full  excellence  of  the  Apple  from  outdoor  fruit 
in  this  country,  and  the  beautiful  appearance  and 
splendid  quality  of  Ck>x's  Orange  Pippin,  Bibston 
Pippin,  and  other  choice  varieties  as  grown  in  his 
orchard  house  imparted  much  weight  to  his  opinion. 
The  fruit  of  Washington,  a  section  of  which  we  figure, 
was  grown  in  the  manner  indicated,  and  we  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  no  one  could  produce  similar 
examples  without  being  proud  of  them.  The  noble 
appearance  of  the  fruit  that  was  supplied  by  Mr. 
Buoyard  of  Maidstone— its  large  size,  faultless  shape, 
glossy  and  bright  colour,  and  especially  the  melting 
texture  of  the  flesh,  the  abundant  juice  and  deliciously 
perfumed  flavour— was  something  to  be  remembered. 
A  dish  of  Apples  of  this  kind  would  be  more  prised 
at  a  royal  banquet  than  the  best  oi  Peaches  or 
Pears,  as  these  can  be  had  every  year  from  Covent 
Garden,  but  Apples  cannot;  yet  they  might  be 
grown  in  private  gardens,  and  could  not  be  had 
without  being  prised.  Two  years  ago  we  had  speci- 
mens of  Washington  from  Mr.  Bivers  of  Sawbridge- 
worth,  which  were  set  in  an  orchard  house,  and 
ripened  in  a  pot  in  the  open  air,  the  flavour  of  which 
was  excellent,  though  the  flesh  was  not  so  tender 
as  in  those  ripened  in  an  orchard  house.  These  were 
more  truly  typical  of  the  variety  than  Mr.  Bnnyard's 
specimens,  and  the  following  description  is  from 
one  of  Mr.  Bivers*  fruits  :~Fruit  3  inches  wide,  and 
the  same  in  height,  conical,  even,  regular,  and  hand- 
some. Skin  rich  yellow,  very  much  covered  with 
broken  stripes  and  mottled  with  crimson.  Eye  small 
and  closed,  set  in  a  plaited  and  rather  deep  basin. 
Tube  short,  funnelHBhaped.  Stamens  basal.  Stalk 
nearly  an  inch  long,  slender,  deeply  inserted  in  a  funnel-shaped 
cavity,  which  is  lined  with  russet.  Flesh  yellowish,  tender,  very 
juicy,  sweet,  and  finely  flavoured.    Cells  open ;  cell  walls  elliptic. 


of  the  Indian  Strawbeny  are  luckily  equally  tasteless,  so  that 
even  the  birds  do  not  touch  them  until  hard  pressed  for  food. 
Whether  it  will  stand  80P  of  frost  I  do  not  know,  but  suckers 
are  most  easily  saved  and  grow  rapidly. 

Polygonum  Brunonti  is  iSso  very  bright,  and  flowers  most  freely 
in  rather  dry  spots.  There  is  no  doubt  of  its  complete  hardiness, 
but  its  relation,  P.  vaccinifoHum,  perhaps  the  prettiest  of  the 
genus,  is  liable  to  be  lost  in  very  hard  winters.  These  are  now 
at  their  best,  but  many  other  plants  are  this  season  either  antici- 
pating their  spring  flowering  or  continuing  their  summer  flower- 
ing beyond  the  usual  time.  Amongst  them  are  conspicuous  the 
double  white  Lychnis  vespertina,  Lithospermum  prostratum,  and 
Erigeron  mucronatum,  all  of  which  are  covered  with  flowers. 

But  the  foliage  of  a  well-furnished  rockery  in  autumn  is  even 
more  beautiful  £an  the  flowers.  I  refer  particularly  to  the  bright 
green  velvety  tufts  of  large  masses  of  mossy  Saxifrages  of  diffe- 
rent kinds,  allied  to,  or  varieties  of,  S.  csBspitosa  and  S.  hypnoides, 
many  of  which  appear  more  distinct  in  their  present  condition 
than  when  in  flower,  and  now  is  the  time  to  visit  the  nurseries 
where  good  rockeries  are  to  be  seen  and  make  a  selection  from 
the  growing  plants,  iustead  of  resorting  to  the  bewildering  process 
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THE  KOCKERY  IN  AUTUMN. 

The  flowering  season  of  rockery  plants  is  from  the  beginning 
of  May  to  the  end  of  June,  though  flowers  ought  to  be  plentiful 
quite  to  the  end  of  the  flower  season,  and  many  plants  are  well 
suited  for  rockwork,  which  the  autumn  frosts  fina  quite  at  their 
best.  Such  are  several  of  the  St.  John's  Worts,  especially  that 
neatest  of  late-flowering  rock  plants  Hypericum  reptans.  This 
plant  has  much  the  appearance  of  our  native  H.  humifusum,  but 
has  a  more  compact  habit,  and  is  up  to  the  present  time  covered 
with  bright  yellow  flowers  as  large  as  hajff -crowns.  Another 
invaluable  plant  for  autumn  is  Fragarla  indica,  the  Indian  Straw- 
berry.  I  plant  this  by  the  side  of  rough  stone  step?,  and  it  trails 
down  them  6  feet  or  more,  sending  side  shoots  across  the  inner 
angles  of  the  steps,  the  growth  being  most  elegant,  and  the  whole 
plant  covered  with  bright  scarlet  Strawberries  as  large  as  those 
of  the  Arbutus,  and  they  might  di«pute  with  that  shrub  the  right 
to  the  name  Unedo  (unlum]  edo^  I  eat  one),  said  to  have  been 

S'ven  by  the  Bomans  to  the  Arbutus  because  its  berries  are  so 
sipid  that  no  one  who  tried  one  wished  for  another.    The  berries 


Kg.  78.— The  Wtshington  Apple. 

of  trying  to  make  a  selection  from  a  hundred  names  of  Saxifrages 
enumerated  in  the  catalogues.  In  some  catalogues  the  Saxifrages 
are  wisely  divided  into  sections  according  to  their  habit  of  growth. 
Of  these  the  London  Pride  section  should  not  be  despised  because 
that  plant  is  so  common.  One  of  the  varieties  of  it,  which  I  grow 
as  S.  Colvilli,  gets  as  much  admiration  as  any  plant  I  have,  being 
especially  attractive  in  winter. 

The  glaucous  green  and  neat  vigorous  look  of  Euphorbia  mjr- 
sinites,  the  best  of  the  Euphorbias,  is  now  very  distinct,  and  the 
masses  of  Sibtborpia  europsBa  covering  the  moist  stoned  with 
tangled  shoots  resembling  miniature  light  green  Ivy  are  a  pleas- 
ing contrast  to  the  cushions  of  Saxifrage. 

A  few  remarks  must  be  added  on  the  work  required  on  the 
rockery  in  autumn.  Already  dwarf  alpines  of  doubiiul  hardiceES 
have  been  lifted  and  potted  to  pass  the  winter  in  a  cold  frame 
to  guard  them,  not  against  the  frost,  which  in  many  cases  is  their 
best  friend,  but  from  the  alternations  of  warm  ram  and  melting 
snow  incidental  to  an  English  winter.  The  evergreen  alpines 
suffer  most,  such  as  the  Androsaces,  Lychnis  Laga^^cai,  and  mo>t 
of  all  Onosma  tauricum.  Some  recommend  fixing  a  piece  of 
glass  over  them  in  winter  so. as  to  exclude  the  rain  but  not  the 
air.  This,  however,  is  very  troublesome,  and  I  find  that  where  it 
is  not  convenient  to  lift  plants  and  put  them  in  a  frame  it  is  best 
to  plant  ihera  as  much  as  possible  under  the  shelter  of  overhang- 
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iDg  stones,  and  to  pack  tbem  round  with  pieces  of  old  mortar  or 
broken  stone  so  as  to  prevent  the  leaves  touching  the  soil.  We 
know  that  many  of  tbem  ought  to  winter  boieath  a  covering  of 
snow ;  the  best  substitute  for  it  is  fine  dean  gravel  composed  of 
pebbles  the  size  of  wheat,  or  of  stone  broken  to  the  same  size. 
If  the  soil  round  the  stem  of  a  plant  is  covered  with  this  it  pre- 
vents the  growth  of  lichen,  keeps  the  groond  from  caking,  and 
seems  to  promote  the  well-being  of  nearly  any  alpine. 

For  other  plants,  especially  the  deciduous  Primroses,  Anemones, 
Hepaticas,  Phloxes,  a  dressing  of  sifted  peat  or  fine  leaf  soil 
in  autumn  is  a  great  benefit  where  slugs  abound.  A  little  soot 
and  coal  ashes  should  be  placed  round  the  crown  of  delicate 
plants  before  the  soil  is  applied.  It  is  surprising  what  vigour 
many  alpines  derive  from  a  dressing  of  this  kind,  and  even  a  little 
very  well-decayed  stable  manure  may  be  mixed  with  benefit  to 
the  plants ;  but  the  soil  should  not  be  thrown  indiscriminately 
over  the  rockery,  each  plant  being  treated  according  to  its  habit. 
Such  delicate  plants  as  Dianthus  glacialis  or  alpinns  would  suffer 
by  being  buriol  in  soil. — C.  Wolley  Dod. 


ALNWICK  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

This  variety  has  been  fruited  here  for  two  seasons.  Each  year 
we  have  had  an  abundant  "  set,"  having  on  the  lowest  com- 
putation to  thin  out  more  than  two-thirds  of  the  berries  during 
that  process.  The  Alnwick  Seedling  is  planted  in  two  vineries, 
one  of  which  (with  this  exception)  is  devoted  to  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria, tbe  other  being  for  late  black  Grapes  only.  Last  season 
I  had  no  difficulty  in  getting  it  to  set  in  the  Muscat  house  with- 
out artificial  fertilisation,  merely  examining  the  bunches  once 
every  day  while  they  were  in  bloom  and  slighUy  agitating  them. 
The  night  temperature  of  this  house  at  that  time  was  kept  from 
es""  to  70°.  In  the  late  vinery  the  Alnwick  was  in  bloom  that 
year  at  the  same  time  as  the  Lady  Downe*8  Seedling.  We  there- 
fore used  some  spare  bunches  of  the  latter  kind  to  fertilise 
the  former,  the  temperature  by  night  not  being  so  high—often- 
times below  CO^  in  the  morning  and  hardly  ever  over  65*  when 
darkness  set  in.  Under  this  treatment  I  likewise  had  a  most 
abundant  set.  Two  of  the  bunches  from  one  Vine  were  ex- 
hibited at  tbe  November  meeting  of  the  Fruit  Committee  that 
autumn  {vide  report  of  tbe  same  in  the  Journal  of  that  week). 
This  season  I  used  the  pollen  from  the  Muscat  bunches  for  the 
Vine  amongst  them,  again  having  a  perfect  set.  In  the  late 
house  the  Alicante  was  in  bloom  at  the  same  time  as  the  Alnwick, 
and  was  therefore  resorted  to  for  the  same  purpose  with  most 
satisfactory  results.  One  bunch  of  the  Alnwick,  bappening  to  be 
in  a  backward  condition,  was  by  chance  overlookeo,  th^  result 
being  a  large  per-centage  of  small  berries — so  much  so,  in  fact, 
that  the  bunch  was  worthless. 

After  two  seasons*  success  with  this  Vine  I  have  arrived  at  the 
conclusion  that  no  danger  need  be  apprehended  if  artificial  ferti- 
lisation is  resorted  to  in  securing  an  abundant  set. 

Whether  Alnwick  Seedling  will  eventually  supersede  the  Alicante 
still  remains  to  be  proved.  It  has  two  decided  advantage?,  in  my 
opinion,  over  that  variety — viz.,  first,  in  bringing  its  fruit  to  matu- 
rity at  least  three  weeks  sooner  when  growing  in  the  same  house  ; 
and  again  in  tbe  nature  of  its  foliage,  which,  being  more  smooth 
and  glossy,  will  mci  e  readily  throw  oif  any  superfiuous  moisture  that 
may  accumulate  on  the  same  in  the  early  mom  and  often  remain 
there  longer  than  is  desirable.  With  me  the  Alicante  is  trouble- 
some in  this  respect,  the  downy  foliage  holding  so  much  moisture 
on  dull  days  that  the  leaves  frequently  get  "  damp  "  spots  on  them. 
This  would  not  happen,  perhaps,  could  we  keep  our  late  vinery 
as  we  would  wish.  Having  to  use  every  available  space  at 'that 
season,  and  a  deficiency  of  heating  power,  often  causes  a  moisture 
to  condense  on  the  foliage  of  the  Vines  that  could  be  obviated 
wero  the  means  at  my  command.  The  Alicante,  on  the  other 
hand,  is  always  a  sure  setter  without  any  extra  attention,  and 
with  us  does  not  shrivel  after  hanging  when  ripe  on  the  Vine, 
whereas  we  find  the  Alnwick  does  this.  If  I  were  going  to  plant 
another  vinery  I  should  grow  the  Alnwick  with  the  Black  Ham- 
burgh, believing  from  observation  that  it  would  make  a  good 
succession  to  that  old  and  excellent  variety,  requiring  about  the 
same  time  to  bring  its  fruit  to  maturity,  but  hanging  somewhat 
later.— James  Hudson,  Gvnnershury  Hovse  Oardens, 

I  AM  glad  to  see  that  tbe  remarks  of  Mr.  Wright  reUtive  to  the 
merits  of  this  Grape  have  brought  out  the  experience  of  many  who 
have  grown  it  since  it  was  first  distributed.  The  unfavourable  re- 
ports that  were  made  against  Alnwick  Seedling  up  to  this  year  un- 
doubtedly either  prevented  iw  cultivation  on  anything  approaching 
a  large  scale.  I  know  more  than  one  who  shortened  the  cane  they 
purchased  the  first  season,  and  raised  a  number  of  young  Vines 


from  the  eyes  and  planted  them,  but  owing  to  the  reports  in  ques- 
tion these  young  Vmes  were  removed,  and  those  that  they  were  in- 
tended to  supplant  retained.  This  I  did  amongst  others,  and  kept 
only  the  original  Vine,  which  is  growing  amongst  Allcantes  aj£d 
Lady  Downe's,  and  this  spring  showed  quantities  of  moderate- 
sized  bunches — in  fact,  I  had  not  a  Vine  ox  any  other  variety  that 
produced  bunches  in  such  profusion,  each  shoot  showing  three  or 
four.  I  cut  all  off  but  four  before  they  came  into  bloom,  the  same 
as  I  generally  do  with  all  free-setting  kinds,  and  leave  thoee  only 
required  for  the  crop.  This  I  did  for  tiie  purpose  of  testing  ito 
setting  properties  and  with  the  intention  of  removing  it  if  it  set 
badly.  It  was  the  first  Vine  to  come  into  growth  and  flower,  and 
consequently  no  pollen  could  be  used  from  any  of  the  other  Vines, 
and  the  result  was  the  four  bunches  set  as  well  as  any  Foster^e 
Seedling  I  ever  saw,  or  any  of  the  Allcantes  in  the  same  house. 
After  they  were  set  the  berries  swelled  slowly  at  first,  and  I 
had  grave  doubts  about  their  going  on  satisfactorily.  Bverj 
berry,  however,  ultimately  swelled,  and  they  were  well  coloured 
several  weeks  before  the  other  Grapes  in  tiie  house.  The 
berries  did  not  swell  quite  so  large  on  my  Vine  as  on  the 
Allcantes,  but  they  carried  a  better  and  heavier  bloom,  and  the 
flavour  is  slightly  superior.  I  have  formed  a  very  good  opinion  of 
this  Grape  this  season,  and  quite  agree  with  Mr.  Wright's  defini- 
tion of  it  being  an  improved  Alicante.  I  am  sorry  now  that  I 
pulled  out  the  young  canes  I  had  planted,  but  intend  to  make 
another  start  towards  extending  its  cultivation.  The  Vines  to 
which  I  have  alluded  were  started  moderately  early  in  the  season 
and  assisted  with  fire  heat,  the  temperature  ranging  while  in 
bloom  from  CO*  to  70*  at  night,  according  to  the  weather. — 
Wm.  Bardnet. 


OF  HUMUS. 


Shabon  TmELNEB  tells  us  in  his  delightful  «  Sacred  History  of 
the  World  '*  that  "  the  vegetable  classes  have  been  created  upon  a 
system  of  progressive  improvability,  and  also  of  an  indefinite 
productiveness,  which  can  be  increased  to  the  utmost  extent  of 
any  probable  human  demands  upon  it."  So  gratifying  a  truth  as 
this  must  be  very  dear  to  all  who  are  engaged  in  agriculture  and 
gardening ;  and  it  is,  as  he  observes,  most  consolatory  to  reflect 
that  these  beneficial  results  will  always  follow  the  application  of 
human  skill  and  diligence  to  this  interesting  order  of  beings.  I 
make  no  apology,  therefore,  for  asking  yon  to  open  your  pages  to 
some  discussion  on  tbe  value  of  humus  as  a  manurial  agent. 
Liebig,  in  one  of  the  last,  if  not  the  last,  of  his  works,  writes : 
**  It  is  to  the  united  efforts  of  the  chemists  of  aU  countries  that  we 
may  confidently  look  for  a  solution  of  these  great  questions,  and 
by  the  aid  of  enlightened  agriculturists  we  shall  arrive  at  a 
rational  system  of  horticulture  and  agriculture,  applicable  to 
every  country  and  to  all  kinds  of  soil,  and  which  will  be  based 
upon  the  immutable  foundation  of  observed  facts  and  philo- 
sophical induction.*^  Now,  without  arrogating  to  ourselves  to 
be  either  chemists  or  enlightened  agriculturists,  we  may  perhaps, 
without  vain  glory,  think  that  we  may  have  the  common  sense  to 
judge  between  the  opposite  teachings  of  chemists  at  different 
times ;  and  you  certainly  have,  sir,  amongst  your  contributors 
experienced  and  careful  observers  such  as  are  not  often  met  with. 
We  have,  however  to  be  careful  that  we  do  not  theorise  before 
we  know,  nor  allow  ourselves  to  be  the  slaves  of  prepossessions 
before  we  have  collected  and  compared  a  sufficient  range  of  facts 
and  just  inferences  from  them.  Closer  attention  multiplying  our 
knowledge  and  making  our  reasoning  correct,  our  later  opinions 
will  become  nearer  the  actual  truth.  "Succeeding  criticism 
always  disperses  chimerical  fancies,  and  we  may  leave  the  fidlaciea 
to  their  natural  mortality." 

We  all  know  that  a  few  yean  s'nce  humus  was  looked  upon  as 
a  substance  capable  of  contributing  directly  to  the  nourishment  of 
plants,  and,  in  fact,  the  proportion  of  it  existing  in  a  soil  was 
regarded  as  the  truest  indication  of  its  fertility.  Then,  when 
Liebig  had  demonstrated  the  utter  impossibilitv  of  humus  supply- 
ing the  amount  of  carbon  assimilated  over  a  given  area,  and  nad 
shown  that  since  humus  itself  was  the  product  of  previous  vege- 
table growth  it  could  not  be  an  original  souree  of  carbon,  the 
pendulum  of  men's  thoughts  took  another  swing,  and  the  theory 
was  taught  by  Petzholt  and  others  that  the  beneficial  action  of 
humus  depended  solely  upon  the  salts  and  earths  contained  in  it. 
All  the  other  useful  functions  of  humus  were  to  a  great  extent 
lost  sight  of,  and,  as  it  is  stated,  even  Liebig  <<  maintained  that  so 
far  as  humus  was  beneficial  to  vegetation  at  all,  it  was  only  by  its 
oxydation  and  a  consequent  supply  of  carbonic  acid  within  Uie 
soU — a  source  which  he  considered  only  of  importance  in  the 
early  stages  of  the  life  of  a  plant,  before  it  had  developed  and 
exposed  a  sufficient  amount  of  green  surface  to  the  atmosphere  to 


render  it  independent  of  soil  supplies  of  carbonic  acid." — {GUhert, 
BritUh  Auociation  Address.)  This  sentence  does  not,  I  think,  do 
complete  justice  to  Liebig's  views,  as  I  shall  hereafter  attempt  to 
show.  Neither  do  I  think  the  following  passage  fiom  sT  W. 
Johnson,  the  distingtushed  professor  of  agricultural  chemistry  of 
Tale  Ck)llege,  is  quite  a  fair  criticism  of  his  opinion.  ''Does 
humus  contribute  directly  to  the  nourishment  of  plants  ?  Liebig 
argues  against  the  Tiew,  but  his  reasons  for  doing  so  are  scarcely 
satisfactory.    He  opposes  it  on  the  grounds  that  it  and  its  com- 

Sounds  are  insoluble.  In  the  same  book,  however,  he  teaches  the 
octrine  that  all  the  food  of  agricultural  plants  exists  in  the  soil 
in  an  insoluble  form.  This  old  objection,  still  mainUined,  tallies 
poorly  with  his  new  doctrine.  The  old  objection,  furthermore, 
IB  baseless,  for  the  hnmates  are  as  soluble  as  phosphates,  which 
aregathered  by  every  plant  and  from  all  soils." 

While,  however,  I  am  of  opinion  that  Liebig  did  not  confine 
the  useful  functions  of  humus  to  its  production  of  carbonic  acid 
and  to  the  assistance  which  this  renders  in  the  early  stages  of 
plant  life  (as  Gilbert  says^  and  that  his  writings  give  no  true 
grounds  for  attributing  to  mm  the  contradictory  teachings  which 
Johnson  charges  him  with,  I  think  it  must  be  admitted  that  the 
subject  is  one  which  still  merits  investigation,  and  that  agricul- 
tural chemists  are  scarcely  justified  in  refusing  to  allow  a  place  to 
humus  (unless  it  contains  nitrogen  or  ready-formed  ammonia) 
amongst  those  fertilising  elements  which  command  a  value  in  a 
manure. — Inquibeb. 

(To  be  continued.) 


WINTERING  STRAWBERRIES  IN  POTS. 

I  CAN  fully  endorse  all  that  Mr.  Ward  says  on  wintering 
Strawberries.  Four  years  ago  I  was  foreman  at  Bloxholm 
Hall,  Sleaford.  We  placed  our  Strawberries  (not  plunged)  on 
ashes  in  a  cold  frame  without  any  covering  whatever  during 
that  severe  winter  except  snow  on  the  glass,  which  was  never 
removed.  When  a  thaw  set  in  for  a  few  days  the  snow 
water  went  through  the  sides  of  the  frame,  and  the  Straw- 
berries stood  in  the  water.  This  froze  subsequently,  and  the 
Strawberries  seemed  like  a  solid  block  of  ice  for  weeks.  I  have 
never  seen  a  better  crop  of  Strawberries,  and  of  large  sice,  than 
we  had  that  spring.  We  gathered  one  morning  8  lbs.  of  President^ 
each  one  turning  Qie  scale  at  2  ozs. — A.  Young. 


L 


PLANTING  ROSES— SPRING  v.  AUTUMN. 

I  AM  much  indebted  to  "  B.  M."  for  his  full  and  prompt  reply 
to  my  request.  I  perceive  from  his  table— or  rather  that  of  Mr. 
Symons — that  in  1877  the  ground  was  warmer  in  November  than 
in  February  or  March ;  but  then  his  record  refers,  perhaps,  to 
years  very  difierent  from  those  of  the  five  years  since.  And  there 
u  this  also  to  be  said,  that  from  November  the  ground  gradually  be- 
comes colder,  while  in  March  it  gradually  becomes  warmer,  so  that, 
as  I  suppose  (although  I  write  under  correction)  the  sap  is  nearly 
quiescent  then,  while  as  spring  advances  all  is  in  motion.  After 
a  severe  winter  we  have  to  cut  our  Roses  below  where  we  find  the 
pith  affected  by  the  frost,  as  shown  by  its  brown  appearance,  but 
I  do  not  think  even  then  we  can  ascertain  the  extent  of  the  mis- 
chief. I  planted  two  beds  in  the  autumn  of  1879— well  we  know 
what  a  wmter  that  was — I  cut  hard  in  the  spring,  and  the  Roses 
did  fairly  well.  Then  came  the  severe  winter  of  1880-81.  Again 
they  had  to  be  cut  down,  as  I  thought,  below  any  affected  part, 
but  this  year  the  plants,  although  we  had  such  a  mild  winter, 
succumbeld ;  they  did  not  die,  but  only  gave  short  and  weak  shoots, 
and  I  have  been  obliged  to  root  them  out  altogether. 

Then,  we  must  remember  it  is  not  October  phmting  of  which  I 
wrote.  **  Plant  early,"  say  some ;  but,  as  a  poor  trombone  player 
said  to  his  conductor  when  he  told  him  to  blow  huder,  *'  It's  all 
very  well  to  say  *  Blow  harder,'  but  where's  the  wind  to  come 
from  ?"  So  I  say,  It  ii  very  easy  to  say  '*  Plant  early,"  but  where 
can  you  get  your  plants  withal  to  do  it  ?  It  is  well  known  that 
many  of  our  laige  Rose-growers  send  out  fifty  thousand  to  a 
hundred  thousand  and  more  plants  each  autumn.  Now  it  is  im- 
possible  for  them  to  exercise  that  personal  supervision  which  can 
alone  prevent  mistakes  to  execute  them  in  time  for  this.  Happy 
are  the^  who  get  their  plants  in  November.  I  am  now  writing 
nearly  m  the  middle  of  the  month  and  have  not  had  mine  ye£ 
Will  anyone  tell  me  that  plants  which  have  been  taken  up,  per- 
haps laid  out  for  some  hours  before  being  packed,  been  two  or 
thm  days  in  transit,  and  then  pUmted,  no  matter  how  carefully, 
in  a  cold  and  soddened  soil,  are  going  in  a  most  obliging  manner 
to  axonse  themselves  and  set  to  work  in  the  midst,  perhaps,  of  a 
tfXL  of  snow  to  establish  themselves  ?  About  a  fortnight  ago  I 
receiyed  a  small  batch  of  some  of  the  very  finest  dwadCs  I  have 


ever  seen  from  Mr.  Prince  of  Oxford,  and  as  the  wet  weather  effec- 
tually hindered  my  planting  them  I  laid  them  in  in  a  sheltered 
position.  I  have  now  examined  them,  and  I  do  not  find  one  single 
proof  of  any  root-action.  There  are  none  of  those  little  white 
rootiets  that  indicate  that  a  movement  is  going  on,  and  if  not 
there,  what  would  they  have  done  if  planted  in  the  beds  ? 

I  perceive  that  in  a  contemporary  the  same  idea  has  been 
started  with  regard  to  trees  much  more  hardy  than  the  Rose,  and 
the  assertion  boldly  made  that  much  of  the  planting  done  now  in 
autumn  would  be  better  done  in  the  spring.  This  rather  strengthens 
my  position,  but  as  you  have  promised  to  insert  some  more  com- 
munications on  the  subject,  doubtless  we  shall  hear  ^hepros  and 
cont  fully  and  fkirly  set  forth.— D.,  Deal, 

I  HAYS  read  "  D.,  DeaVi^^*  remarks  on  autumn  vernu  spring 
planting  of  Roses,  also  the  articles  referred  to  by  him,  and  gladly 
give  my  experience  in  the  matter.  On  high  dry  situations  like 
my  own  I  have  found,  after  repeated  experiments,  that  autumn  is 
preferable  to  spring  planting,  and  plants  got  in  by  the  end  of  the 
year  do  much  bett^  the  followiug  summer  than  when  the  planting 
is  delayed  until  the  following  February.  In  low  wet  situations 
with  a  strong  clayey  soil  the  results  might  be  different ;  but  if  I 
were  so  situated,  and  the  plants  were  simply  to  be  removed  from 
one  part  of  the  garden  to  another,  or  obtained  from  some  nursery 
close  at  hand,  where  the  plants  could  be  placed  in  the  same  day 
as  lifted,  then  if  the  soil  was  in  good  condition  I  would  plant  as 
early  in  October  as  possible,  and  if  the  weather  was  dry  at  the 
time  would  sprinkle  the  plants  overhead  with  water  daily  :  this, 
with  the  night  dews  prevalent  at  this  time  of  the  year,  would 
prevent  the  plants  shrivelling. 

That  Roses  planted  early  in  the  autumn  do  make  fresh  roots  at 
the  time  is  beyond  a  doubt,  as  I  have  proved  this  repeatedly  ;  but 
possibly  the  small  thread-like  roots  thrown  out  then  perish  in  the 
winter,  as  I  have  not  found  the  early-planted  trees  succeed  better 
than  those  got  in  any  time  up  to  the  end  of  December,  and  think 
this  early  planting  should  only  be  resorted  to  in  cases  where 
there  is  a  risk  of  the  ground  being  too  wet  for  doing  the  work  in 
November  and  December,  which  in  my  experience  are  the  best 
months  for  planting.  The  advantages  of  autumn  planting  over 
that  of  spring  is  that  the  plants  are  placed  in  when  at  rest,  and 
are  fairly  established  in  their  new  quarters  before  growth  com- 
mences the  following  season.  I  have  frequently  found  on  lifting 
trees  laid-in  the  previous  autumn  that  new  roots  begin  to  start 
by  the  middle  of  February  ;  and,  as  these  are  very  small  and 
delicate,  are  easily  broken  off  when  the  work  of  planting  is  delayed 
too  long,  which  must  have  a  weakening  effect  on  the  plants,  the 
growth  of  which  in  the  following  summer  is  not  equal  to  the 
earlier-planted  trees. 

The  above  remarks  ftpply  more  to  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  and 
strong-growing  Teas.  With  the  dwarf  free-blooming  section  of  the 
latter  the  case  is  different ;  and  I  have  found  it  best  with  these  to 
procure  in  autumn  good  stit>ng  ground-worked  plants  on  seedling 
Briars  or  cuttings  (these  are  much  better  than  grafted  plants  in 
pots),  and  lay  these  securely  in,  in  some  cool  place  where  they  are 
not  exposed  to  the  sun  during  the  winter,  and  where  a  mat  can 
be  thrown  over  them  during  very  severe  &ost ;  the  object  in  view 
being  to  keep  them  as  dormant  as  possible  until  spring,  when 
they  should  be  planted  out  about  the  end  of  February  or  beginning 
of  March,  as  the  weather  permits.    Why  these  Teas  succeed  better 

Elanted  in  spring  is  probably  owine  to  the  check  they  receive  by 
kte  planting,  and  the  harm  done  in  this  way  is  less  than  when 
checked  by  late  frosts  and  cold  winds  so  prevalent  in  early  spring, 
as  Roses  of  this  class  are  much  earlier  in  starting  into  growui 
than  the  Hybrid  Perpetuals.  I  have,  like  "D.,"  found  the 
dwarf-growing  Teas  do  mnch  better  with  very  close  pruning ;  and 
on  established  plants,  as  soon  as  growth  commenoes  m  the  spring, 
I  prune  close  back  to  an  inch  or  two  of  the  ground.  This  causes 
the  strong  eyes  at  the  base  to  start,  which  otherwise  would 
remain  dormant  if  the  growth  was  left  long  as  advised  hj  some ; 
and  although  growing  my  Teas  in  the  cold  north,  by  adopting 
tiie  above  plan  I  get  growth  quite  equal  to  what  I  have  seen  in 
some  of  the  leading  Rose  grounds  in  the  south.  In  fact  this  hard 
pruning  seems  to  me  to  1m  essential  for  keeping  in  good  health 
Roses  of  all  classes  of  a  dwarf  free-blooming  habit.  This  severe 
pruning,  however,  would  not  answer  in  the  case  of  the  strong- 
growing  Teas  and  Noisettes  of  a  climbing  habit,  as  they  require 
exactiy  opposite  treatment  in  pruning.  I  think  the  time  has 
arrived  ifhen.  our  Rose  nurserymen  in  their  catalogues  should 
make  one  class  of  the  Teas  and  Noisettes,  and  separate  the  dwarf- 
growing  kinds  from  the  climbers.  The  latter  are  now  numerous 
enough  to  make  a  dass  of  their  own.  This  would  simplify  matters 
to  those  not  wdl  acquainted  with  the  habits  of  individual  varie- 
ties, and  be  a  guide  in  pruning  and  selecting  for  bedding  pur- 
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po0M.  The  Teaa  ftre  not  half  so  tender  and  delicate  as  some 
people  imagine  ;  and  if  proof  of  this  were  needed  it  woald  only 
be  necessary  to  visit  Messrs.  Macks'  nursery  at  Scorton,  where,  on 
some  of  the  strongest  and  coldest  clay  luid  and  in  one  of  the 
coldest  counties  in  England,  year  after  year  are  to  be  found  as 
fine  quarters  of  the  best  varieties  of  Teas  budded  on  Briar  cut* 
tings,  which  for  vigour  often  match  their  more  robust  neighbours 
the  Hybrid  Perpetuals  in  the  adjoining  quarters.  The  only  dif- 
ference made  in  the  culture  is  that  the  earth  is  lightly  drawn  up 
against  the  Teas  before  severe  weather  sets  in,  and  levelled  down 
in  spring  when  all  danger  of  severe  frost  is  past.  This  appears  to 
be  all  tlmt  is  necessary  to  save  them  in  the  most  severe  winters. 

These  Tea  Roses  ought  to  be  more  extensively  used  for  bedding 
purposes  in  ornamental  grounds,  and  would  break  the  monotony 
of  the  usual  summer  bedding  plants,  as  they  bloom  the  whole 
summer  and  autumn,  and  the  young  foliAge  in  spring  is  quite  as 
charming  and  varied  as  the  flowers  later  on.  To  give  the  beds 
a  better  appearance  in  winter  when  the  Boses  are  at  rest  cuttings 
of  evergreens  could  be  stuck  in  the  soil,  which,  in  addition  to 
protecting  the  plants  in  severe  weather,  would  have  an  ornamental 
appearance. 

Before  bringing  my  somewhat  lengthy  remarks  to  a  close  I 
should  like  to  say  a  few  words  on  own-root  versiis  worked  plants, 
as  there  has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of  some  writers  recently 
to  disparage  the  latter  in  favour  of  own-root  plants.  Nine  or  ten 
years  ago  I  planted  a  quarter  of  about  five  hundred  plants.  These 
consisted  of  plants  on  Manetti,  seedling,  and  Briar  cutting,  and  a 
portion  on  their  own  roots.  These  Roses  were  all  planted  under 
the  same  conditions  and  have  received  the  same  treatment  ever 
since,  and  on  preparing  a  few  days  ago  to  shorten  back  the  long 
shoots  I  was  struck  with  the  greakter  vigour  of  the  budded  plants 
over  those  on  their  own  roots.  Comparing  plants  of  the  same 
variety  together,  although  many  of  the  Manetti  plants  are  over 
fifteen  or  sixteen  years  old,  they  still  remain  in  perfect  health, 
and  give  as  good  exhibition  blooms  as  maidens  and  one-year  cut- 
backs. The  shoots  made  during  the  present  season  on  the  stronger- 
growing  varieties  on  these  old  plants  were  fully  8  feet  high.  To 
say  that  better  results  can  be  obtained  by  growing  Roses  on  their 
own  roots  in  preference  to  budded  plants  is  a  delusion,  and  I  feel 
certain,  if  Mr.  Bin  ton  took  a  poll  on  the  question  from  all  the 
principal  growers,  that  nine-tenths  of  the  votes  would  be  in  favour 
of  budded  plants.  The  union  of  stock  and  scion,  both  in  the  case 
of  Manetti  and  Briar,  seems  so  perfect  that  it  leaves  nothing  to  be 
desired,  and  dwarf  Boses  on  these  stocks,  properly  planted  and 
pruned,  will,  I  feel  certain,  last  for  any  number  of  years,  and  grow 
wherever  it  is  possible  to  grow  Roses  at  alL — J.  Bobbell, 
Heighington, 

[Owing  to  the  pressure  on  our  space  this  week  several  letters 
must  be  reserved  till  next  issue.] 


SCRAPS  ABOUT  FRUIT. 


Apples  for  thb  North.— I  have  had  Potts*  Seedling  Apple 
for  about  ten  years,  and  think  highly  of  it ;  but  it  is  not  quite  so 
certain  for  a  full  crop  as  those  I  have  already  named.  This 
variety,  with  Ecklinville  Seedling,  Warner's  King,  and  New 
Hawthomden,  here  have  been  much  alike  this  season.  They  have 
carried  a  half  crop  of  first-class  fruit  To  the  shelter  afforded 
during  the  blooming  period  there  is  often  credited  the  reason  of  a 
full  crop.  Had  my  place  been  naturally  sheltered,  the  same 
shelter  that  would  unaoubtedly  have  been  advantageous  during 
spring  would  have  added  to  the  heat  of  the  position  in  summer ; 
consequently  the  fruit  buds  would  have  been  better  matured  and 
next  season's  crop  more  certain.  Position  nay  make  a  few 
degrees'  difference  in  the  summer  heat  in  the  same  locality,  and 
this  may  make  all  the  diffeienoe  between  fruit  buds  being  quite 
ripe  and  almost  ripe.  For  inetaaoe,  between  Berwick  and 
Edinburgh  the  harvest  is  at  least  t^i  days  earlier  than  it  is  in  the 
county  of  Durham.  In  planting  it  is  for  gardeners  to  consider 
this  average  difference  in  the  temperature,  and  to  plant  accord- 
ingly. My  contention  is  that  with  wood  well  ripened  the  disaster 
from  spring  frosts  is  considerably  mitigated  ;  and  this  being  so,  it 
is  for  planters  to  discover  the  varieties  of  fruit  trees  that  can  be 
ripened  with  the  least  heat,  that  securing  a  crop  may  be  then 
more  probable.  Of  course  I  am  not  discarding  the  truth  that  some 
people  thrive  where  others  starve.  I  baxgain  for  equal  atten- 
tion. Unripe  wood,  the  parent  of  nearly  all  the  evils  that  attend 
fruit-growing,  can  be  contributed  to  in  many  ways.— Joseph 
WiTHBBSPOON.  ____ 

Thb  Eittatint  Blackberry. — Could  any  of  your  corre- 
spondents give  me  any  information  respecting  the  American 
Blackberry  Kittatinny  l    We  have  it  here,  but  it  never  fruits.    I 


have  protected  it  during  winter  with  fern  to  try  and  save  the 
canes.  Last  winter  they  came  safely  through,  but  still  there  haa 
been  no  fruit.  They  are  growing  on  strong  soil,  and  are  well 
exposed  to  the  sun.  Of  the  Parsley-leaved  variety  some  plants 
bear  well,  others  do  not.  I  think  I  will  have  a  bed  of  them  in 
the  garden  and  give  them  closer  attention. — M.  E.  0.  B. 


LAirB*8  Pbincb  Albebt  APPLE.— This  Apple  has  been  reoom- 
mended  to  me  as  a  sure  bearer  and  one  of  the  most  nsefnl  onliaaiy 
Apples ;  but  befora  planting  it  I  sbonld  be  glad  to  hear  if  any  of 
the  readers  of  the  Journal  have  had  experienoe  with  it,  and  if  so 
with  what  results?  If  it  has  failed  it  would  be  interesting  to 
know  under  what  conditions  it  was  grown  as  to  soil  and  climate, 
and  information  of  the  same  natnre  wonid  be  valoaMe  where 
it  has  succeeded.  Any  particulars  relative  to  this  Apple— its 
bearing  and  keeping  properties,  wonld  probably  be  naefnl  toothers 
besides— A  Subbey  Amateub. 


The  Pbunb  and  Cltister  Bamtowb.— Will  Mr.  Lnckhnrst,  or 
any  of  your  fruit-growing  contributors,  be  good  enough  to  say 
which  of  these  Damsons  they  consider  the  most  likely  to  give  the 
best  returns  in  growing  the  fruit  for  market?  "The  l*rnnes,"  says 
one  of  my  neighbours,  "  being  the  finest  are  snte  to  make  the  most 
money ; "  whereas  another  says  "  the  Cluster  kind  is  not  only  by 
far  the  most  productive,  but  its  smallei  fruits  meet  with  favour 
and  can  be  invariably  suld  at  remunerative  prices."  I  am  thus  in 
a  dilemma,  and  if  any  of  your  experienced  readers  can  extricate 
me  I  shall  be  thankful,  as  I  should  like  to  plant  a  hundred  trees. 
— N.  FIBLDIKO,  Hants,        

MoRELLO  Cherries.— Will  these  do  as  standard  or  bush  trees 
in  the  open  garden,  or  must  they  have  walls  f  I  have  seen  them 
recommended  as  bushes,  but  am  not  certain  that  the  advice  was 
not  founded  on  experience  gained  in  a  warm  position  in  the 
south.  The  question  I  should  be  glad  to  have  answered  is  this, 
Would  they  be  likely  to  fruit  well  and  ripen  their  crops  in  a 
garden,  moderately  sheltered,  in  Norfolk;  soil  medium  loam, 
and  situation  100  feet  above  the  level  of  the  sea,  or  thereabouts  f 
O.  E.  Herbert.  _^ 

Hardy  FRxnra.— In  reply  to  Mr.  Maclndoe,  allow  me  to 
say  that  I  know  nothing  of  this  Apple  he  mentions,  and  that  I 
had  the  Ringer  first  from  the  late  Mr.  Harrison  of  Darlington. 
Many  of  your  readers  as  well  as  myself,  I  feel  snie,  would  be  glad 
if  Mr.  Maclndoe  wonld  give  us  some  of  his  experience  of  hardy 
fruit-growing  as  be  finds  it  in  the  north-east  of  Yorkshire.  The 
many  bare  trees  we  see  year  after  year  is  sufllciently  oonvinelng 
that  we  know  far  from  sufficient  yet  of  the  many  traits  of  elia- 
racter  of  our  hardy  fruit  crops.  With  well-selected  variHies^ 
especially  with  early  varieties,  I  feel  quite  sure  tbal  much  money 
could  be  taken  before  the  American  Apples  reach  «s.  After  wblA. 
selection  secure  shelter  from  the  west  to  avoid  gides,  plant  high 
and  dry  away  from  destructive  spring  frosts,  and  then  await  with 
sure  confidence  ea^  season  and  its  golden  retnnis.  Last  year  I 
advised  to  plant  largely  of  Scarlet  Slbsrian  Crab  for  jam ;  perimps 
I  may  be  pardoned  for  consideriBg  it  some  evidence  of  suck 
advice  being  followed  that  I  have  not  been  nUe  siiioe  to  seenre 
a  tree  at  wholesale  prices.— Joseph  Withebbpooit. 


BEGONIAS  AT  8WANLEY. 

Mbssrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons  have  in  recent  years  paid  much 
attention  to  Begonias  generally,  and  a  fine  stock  of  all  the  types  is 
now  grown  in  their  nursery.  In  a  visit  some  time  since  I  notnd 
some  of  the  best,  which  may  be  of  interest  to  those  who  admire 
Begonias. 

Foremost  amongst  them  were  the  Tuberous  vatfeWss,  whMi  haA 
been  very  handsome  earlier  in  the  season,  bnt  were  tiKn  gSiliag  past 
their  best.  Some,  however,  still  remamed  in  flae  eonAition,  aoA 
notable  amongst  these  were  ''-The  Seven  Oifcies,*'  ^hiok  aie  nevHy 
raised  varieties  bearina  exceedingly  large  flowvrs,  and  naased  after  the 
chief  cities  of  the  world.  The  blooms  of  some  of  these  were  6^  iachsa 
in  diameter,  the  petals  proportionately  broad,  and  the  ooloarB  bright, 
chiefly  shades  of  scarlet.  City  of  London  is  crimson  scarlet,  CiU-  of 
Berlin  very  dark  scarlet,  City  of  Pekin  orange  scarlet ;  Ifew  'Zork, 
Paris,  Vienna,  and  St.  Petersburgh  representing  other  shades.  These 
have  the  most  massive  flowers  of  any  we  have  seen,  and  they  appear, 
moreover,  to  be  of  sturdy  habit  and  free  bloomen. 

Another  group  of  flowering  Begonias— 4neliidlag  saeh  forms  aa 
B.  weltoniensis,  B.  diversifolia,  B.  Martiaaa,  B.  Maitlana  graeiKs,  B. 
Inmmi.  B.  Knowsleyana,  B.  Richardsiana,  B.  Sotiuriattdi,  B.  Drs^si, 
and  B.  lachsioides — is  especially  deserving  of  noties,  as  the  plants 
are  so  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  so  easily  grown,  so  fl.orifezoa8, 
and  so  generally  attractive  that  they  deserve  to  rank  amongst  the 


JOORSiL  OF  HOBTICOLTDRE  AND  OOTTABB  BARDENEa. 


moBtTalntUe  lBilMgiTdeB«T.  lloit  of  tiwoi  bts  wall  known,  the 
Lmndaoaia  rMr-4owgM  B.  Mftrtuuw,  the  ooiaI-scul«t  B.  foctuioidct, 
ftad  the  pink  £.  w«lcaiiienui  being  especially  popuUc ;  but  one  or 
two  of  the  otben  aie  not  «o  frequently  seen  m  gardeoB.  B.  Enowi- 
lejuii,  howBTei,  -with  B.  Dragei,  B.  fiiotiaidaiana,  uid  B.  Sntherlnidi, 
tlutBgh  haiiBg  Bd  natoDM  to  nordty,  u«  oompAT»(iT«lr  rare,  bat 
where  well  giowa  the;  we  great);  apprecUted.  The  Snt  hu  been 
repeatedly  Dotioed  in  tbeae  pagea,  imd  wae  flgmed  in  tbia  Jonrnal 
DMembtt  Stad^JSU,  wh«B  khm  BMonot  waa  ftT«n  <A  its  origin  and 
naefalucM.  B.  DMgei  and  B.  RiohardBiana  are  of  neat  habit,  with 
email  bright  green  teavca  and  sma]]  bnt  abnodaat  white  Sowen. 
B.  Bntberlaadple  cf  tiinilar  haUt,  but  haa  oraDga-oolaorad  flowera,  a 
Terf  diatiaot  ibadeL  fi.  aempeiQorena  and  ita  variety  Toeeaaro  indie- 
pen«able,  the  latter  bemg  a  fiae  companion  for  the  lormec,  which  it 
precisely  resemble*  in  habit,  but  the  bloomi  are  deeply  tinged  with 
Me«  inaiead  of  Iwmg  pnre  white.  B.  Martiana  graoilia,  it  Mould  be 
abaarTed,ia  a  variety  of  ooutinentol  origin,  rather  more  elender  in 
babitthan  ita  parent,  but  otherwise  aimiJar  to  it.  All  theee  areusefnl 
for  wiuter  flowenig,  acd  add  greaOy  to  the  beauty  of  a  oosaerratory 
vhe*  Bameaav  fi^U  are  not  Coo  pientiiol. 

There  ia  yet  another  lection  of  Beeonias  largely  grown  at  Swanley 
— namely,  tb«  flne-foliago  type,  which  are  lopreaented  bydoieni  of 
bandwme  talMlee,  maoy  being  comparatlTeiT  new  fmn  lb*  oonti- 
SMtt,  when  nore  attantioD  baa  been  paid  to  these  plants  for  some 
dmeUian  in  England.  The  diTeraity  in  coloaring  and  tcarkinga  oE 
the  (oUage  almoet  defy  detcriptin.  Some  have  a  metallio  sllVery 
I^Mi^alMia  aaaol  Ike  ilaapta*  *^vety  green  with  vacioua  dot*  and. 
■plaehea  of  different  coloon,  and  some  are  deep  red  with  green  lonee. 
without  attemptinB  to  describe  them,  the  following  may  bo  noted  ae 
aome  of  the  baat-^brguerite  Bmant,  O.  O'Gonnan,  Jnfea  DnpleaalB, 
Vadama  ChamiMon,  Uadame  da  Blohat,  Jules  Boarohett,  Fire  King, 
Berths  Bautiire,  Hadame  Baumelin,  and  Adrien  Robine.— TlsiTOB. 


>e  to  tiw  intended  Congrssa  ol  Hacticaltarlate  to  be 
kald  at  aiieae)nXaLKliu>d  April,  IBBB,  the  Syndical  OuuBbei  of 
Belgian  HorticaltnriBta  have  passed  the  following  resolation  ; — 
"  In  wder  to  givelotiia  npraaentMiveB  of  hoiticnltnial  indoatry  ol 
all  coBBtriea  tba  eecaaion  to  extend  mutually  tbeir  commercial 
icIbUmm  and  diaonaa  their  eoDimon  intereati,  an  intemfttiomil 
maatiog  ol  bortiealtaTiita  will  take  plaoe  at  Qhent  in  April,  ISS3. 
TIm  pMigrMMne  will  l»  pnbliebed  in  dne  time.  As  this  meeting 
wiU  eofacultt  with  the  great  qainqaeonial  intemational  Flowei 
Sh«w  orgasiaed  by  the  Royal  Agricultural  and  Botanical  Society, 
intereating  euteitMHienta  will  be  oSei«d  to  the  Cibikkb9  mem- 
bera,  and  eicnrsioue  oi^aniscd  to  the  diSerent  horticnltoral  centrea 
ot  Belgipn." 

Ik  coDseqaeBce  of  the  AaaizM  not  being  concloded,  in 

Bt,  Geoige'a  Hall,  the  Litbbpool  Eobticultukai.  AB80CI- 
atiqn'h  AuTDitM  Sbow  haa  been  poatponed  till  Friday, 
NovemlMr  2*0,. 

Wl  are  deabed  to  itete  that  an  addition  of  eighteen 

pemlours  on  ib»  bnda  of  the  Oabdbhkbb'  Botal  Bknbvolbht 
iNnTTVTiOM  will  take  [dace  OB  Jannaty  II  tb,  making  tbenninber 
np  to  lOO,  tbe  laigMt  nnmbeT  at  one  time  oa  the  booka.  Hi. 
B.  R.  Ontlai  alao  intonna  na  that  "The  collaotion  in  aid  of  the 
Feiulon  JkagBtentation  Find  for  18B2  will  finally  eloae  on  Notem' 
faerSOtk.  Tk«  amoant  noiired  up  to  thia  day  ia  £4T8  8«,  Id., 
beiBK  <83  *».  M.  behind  the  amount  collected  laat  year.  The 
CotnmMee  caneatl?  trat  that  among  the  many  hoiticDltnriata 
is  Bngland  tkat  tbia  mm  will  be  made  np  before  the  day  of 
eloaing  the  fond,  and  Utat  in  a  vary  few  years  it  will  be  their 
an^MBkaUe  fntificatUb  to  be  able  to  announce  their  ability  to 
rake  the  fenaiona  by  £4  each.  The  roting  papers  for  the  coming 
•UctioD  el  pemieaera  will  be  in  the  hand*  of  the  eotaaoribers  on 
or  nbort  Decembai  Itth." 

A  cxtBRKBPONDBNTwriteaaa  follows:— "On  the  lithinst, 

at  bia  residence  in  College  Street,  Borf  St.  Bdmnnde,  in  the 
aeven^-tecond  year  of  hla  age,  died  Mr.  Jaheb  Clabke.    He  wu 


one  of  the  oldest  meBkhwa  of  the  Bnry  and  Waat  Bnfldk  HorU- 
csltaral  Boeiety,  led  -wm  an  ardent  and  enaceaafnl  amateor  hot* 
ticultoriat  until  hilieg  health  compelted  him  to  in  a  great  neamiTe 
leliDquIsh  hie  favonrite  pnrsnlt.  He  waa  eminently  aaoeeMlni  in 
tte  cnHhatktt  tA  pluits,  but  the  Pink  was  his  favonrite  iower, 
and  be  eneceoded  in  niaing  many  valnaUe  Tarietle*,  ineladliig 
Lord  Lyons,  Derby  Day,  DncheM,  and  othera.  He  waa  a  genial 
and  kind-hearted  man,  belored  and  respected  in  his  naUve  town  ; 
never  so  happy  as  when  in  the  company  ot  horticnltariita ;  an 
sppieciatiie  reader  of  the  Journal  af  MerticiUture  ainoe  its  com- 
mencement, and  he  knew,  spoke  of,  and  regarded  its  Tarloos 
writers  se  friends,  although  it  is  posaible  that  he  uecar  had  an 
opportoaity  of  seeing  or  speaking  to  any  of  tliem." 

The  consebtatobt   at   Nobsib  Obebut  ia,  writes  a 

correspondent,  now  a  brilliant  mass  of  flowers.  Apparently  there 
are  about  a  tbongand  Zonal  Pelargoniums  in  fall  beauty  ;  Vein- 
Tins  and  ita  white  variety,  with  a  salmon  sport  that  originated 
in  Mra.  Heywood's  gaideos,  and  increased  by  Mr.  Baidney, 
being  amongst  the  moat  cfTectiTc,  Tery  fine  alao  is  Prince  of 
Wales,  a  free  grower,  and  fine  winter  bloomer  ;  colour  soft  scarlet. 
John  Gibbons  is  one  ot  the  finest  of  the  bright  scarlete,  and  will 
be  more  lai^ly  employed  In  future.  Arthnr  and  Mar;  Peanon 
are  amongst  the  best  pink  varieties.  Perbape  the  finest  doable 
scarlet  variety  now  flowering  ia  H.  Raspail.  GniUon  Mangilli  is 
also  flowering,  bat  this  variety  evidently  requires  more  heat  for 
developing  its  fall  beaut;  in  winter  as  seen  In  the  stoves  at 
Longleat  and  Marston.  Geaides  Felargoniums  Hr.  Bardney  grows 
seren  hundred  Primulas,  six  thousand  bulbs  in  pots,  three  hundred 
pots  ot  Lily  of  the  Valley,  still  more  Spinaas,  six  hundred  Roses 
in  pots,  five  hundred  hardy  Aialeas  and  Rhododendrons  for  the 
embellishmeal  of  the  stcnetnre  daring  winter  aod  aptlng.  Kor  is 
the  oolonr  prodaoed  bj  snsh  a  number  of  plants  overpowering ; 
as  abandant  foil  h  aflccded  by  the  gplendid  speoimen  Camelliaa 
that  oecnpy  the  central  beda,  the  flowers  being  efaiaa;  ananged 
on  a  stage  rennd  the  house. 

Of   CBUYeANTRBUUUS   FOB  DECOB&TIOH  gTOWQ   bj  Hr. 

BnrdDey  by  far  tbe  most  nsefol  is  one  called  Souvenir  de  Melange, 
a  small  white  reficicd  paper  white  variety,  a  little  larger  than  a 
Pompon.  It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  branches  freely,  produces  tbonaands 
of  flower?,  retains  its  6uk  green  foliage,  and  is  never  affected 
witb  mildew.  Tbia  vatnatde  variety  haa  quite  sapplanted  Cede 
Nulli,  and  closely  resembles,  if  it  is  not  identical  with,  ficeur 
Helanie  that  was  isoently  alluded  to  as  the  most  useful  Cbrys- 
anlhemum  in  the  Chlswick  eolleetion.  Elaine  and  Jamea  Salter 
are  the  moat  asefal  tall  light  varieties  at  Norris  Qreen  ;  and  by 
far  the  moat  serviceable  among  the  richer  colours  ia  Early  Red 
Dragon,  as  the  plants  branch  freely  and  produce  their  brilliant 
flowers  in  abundance. 

yfOVTBY  of  Bpeeial  note  la  Lcculia  osatisbiua.     A 

plant  or  tree  of  it  In  the  above-named  conservatory  is  about 
15  feet  high,  and  is  bearing  at  least  a  hundred  tmsMS,  ione 
being  9  inciies  in  diameter,  and  the  fragranoe  o(  the  delicate 
peach-coloured  flowers  pervade  the  entire  building.  Thie  1» 
perhaps  the  finest  specrimen  of  this  plant  in  the  conntry,  and  it 
will  contlnne  yielding  tnuaes  for  several  monthe.  Unfortunately 
it  is  difficult  to  propagate  this  plant  from  cuttings,  bnt  the  dilH- 
culty  will  be  surmonuted,  as  a  few  plaots  a  foot  high  in  G-inch 
pots  are  bearing  tieads  ot  flowers  Like  Hydrangeas,  and  after  a 
Ltllo  more  experience  Mr.  Bardney  will  be  able  to  tell  us  bow 
sncb  plants  can  be  produced,  Luculias  will  then  be  grown  in 
tbonaands,  and  will  find  their  wa;  into  most  or  all  gteenbousei 
and  conservatories. 

PniCB'BpATESTOABDLEOoHPjlHT.iniendiDgnsafnrther 

sample  ot  GrsHnHSTIHB,  remind  aa  ot  the  imp(«tance  of  keeping 


the  feet  dry  durinf;  the  inclement  period,  and  ftt  the  same  time 
proTide  ns  with  the  means  of  doing  to— so  far,  at  least,  as  any 
application  to  the  leather  can  seouie  that  desirable  object  We 
hare  now  nsed  this  dubbing  for  two  winters,  and  the  experience 
thns  gained  confirms  the  aocoracj  of  onr  first  expressions  relative 
to  its  efficacy.  For  the  convenience  of  gardeners  arrangements 
have  been  made  with  several  of  the  leading  nurserymen  and 
seed  firms  to  include  this  useful  article  in  their  lists  of  garden 
requisites. 

Three  houses,  each  100  feet  long,  in  If essrs.  H.  Cannell's 

nursery  are  filled  with  healthy  plants  of  the  Swanlet  otrains 
OP  Primulas— red,  white,  and  purple — each  an  exhibition  in 
itself.  Swanley  Red  is  a  strikingly  handsome  variety  of  dwarf, 
compact,  sturdy  habit,  very  fioriferous,  with  fine  trusses  of  richly 
coloured  blooms  which,  when  seen  in  the  long  lines  of  plants,  has 
almost  a  scarlet  tint,  so  great  is  its  brilliancy.  As  a  really  showy 
variety  of  unusual  excellence  this  merits  every  commendation, 
and  similar  praise  is  deserved  by  Swanley  White,  which  has  large 
flowers  of  admirable  form,  great  substance,  and  a  pure  dense 
white  that  is  rendered  even  more  conspicuous  by  the  dark  leaves 
and  petioles — the  latter  a  rather  uncommon  character  in  white 
varieties  of  Primulas.  Swanley  Purple  was  not  fully  developed 
at  the  time  of  our  visit,  but  what  flowers  were  expanded  prove  it 
to  be  of  considerable  merit,  the  colour  being  so  deep  and  rich. 
These,  with  Lilacina,  form  the  bulk  of  the  stock  ;  but  other  varie- 
ties are  grown,  some  very  promising  and  novel  seedlings  being 
observable,  several  with  dotted  flowers  and  one  with  a  bronze 
zone. 

"  W.  L.  H."  writes  as  follows  respecting  Capsicum  Wil- 
liams* "  Little  Obm  :"— "  This  is  a  valuable  addition  to  our 
list  of  berried  plants,  which  are  so  useful  during  the  winter 
months  for  decoration  in  the  conservatory  or  house,  at  a  season 
when  there  is  such  a  scarcity  of  plants  in  flower.  The  berries, 
which  are  but  little  larger  than  peas^  are  of  a  bright  red  colour, 
and  are  produced  in  great  profusion  oyer  the  upper  surfsoe  of  the 
branches.  The  plant  is  of  dwarf  compact  habit^  and  in  this 
respect  as  well  as  in  its  freer  fruiting  properties  is  much  in 
advance  of  Solanum  Capsicastrum.** 

A  BECOKD  EXHIBITION  OF  HORTICULTUBAL  APPLI- 
ANCES AT  THE  AGRICULTURAL  HALL,  ISLINQTON,  is  announced 
to  be  held  from  March  15th  to  24th,  1883.  In  addition  to  the 
exhibits  not  in  competition,  prizes  will  be  offered  in  fourteen 
classes  for  flowering  plants,  evergreens,  dinner-table  decorations, 
8cc. ;  a  first  and  second  prize,  consisting  of  gold  and  silver  medals, 
value  respectively  six  and  three  guineas,  or  mon^  prizes  of 
equal  value,  being  offered  in  each.  Schedules  and  particulars 
can  be  obtained  from  the  Manager,  Mr.  J.  H.  Baffety,  at  the 
Agricultural  Hall. 

A  CORRESPONDENT  writing  from  Biggleswade  observes 

that  they  had  a  sudden  change  in  the  weather  in  the  early 
morning  of  the  16th  inst.,  with  a  fall  of  3  inches  of  snow,  which, 
however,  soon  melted.  Slender-growing  shrubs  have,  however, 
suffered  to  some  extent  from  the  weight  of  snow.  The  river  Ivel 
has  overflowed  its  ^banks ;  consequently  low-lying  districts  are 
again  very  much  flooded,  which  has  seriously  impeded  farming 
and  gardening  operations. 

The  following  note  has  been  forwarded  to  ns  for  publica- 
tion relative  to  the  search  fob  a  Chrtsanthbmum  show  :— 
**  Haying  observed  in  the  list  of  coming  events  in  the  last  issue  of 
the  Journal  that  the  Leicester  Chrysanthemum  Show  was  to  be 
held  last  Friday,  I  entered  the  town  with  the  object  of  visiting 
the  Exhibition  and  noting  the  character  of  the  blooms  in  the  mid- 
lands. In  response  to  an  inquiry  the  porter  said,  « There  is  no 
show  in  the  town  to-day,  sir.'    The  company's  carman  was  then 


appealed  to  as  a  <  man  who  would  know  if  anyone  did,'  but  his 
verdict  was,  *  No  show  in  this  town.'    An  application  to  a  police- 
man brought  the  same  answer.    A  cabman  was  then  hailed,  with 
a  request  to  drive  to  the  Chrysanthemum  Show.    '  Don't  know 
about  a  'zanth'um  show,'  quoth  cabby,  'but  Harrison's  has  a 
tonnup  show  there,'  pointing  with  his  whip,  *  and  there's  nout  to 
pay.'     So  the  'tonnup'  show  I  entered,  and  in  addition  to  a 
really  grand  exhibition  of  roots  found  a  small  bill  announcing 
that  a  Chrysanthemum  and  Celery  Show,  open  to  aU  England, 
was  being  held  that  day  in  the  Hazel  Street  Board  School,  Ayle- 
ston  Boad.    After  a  journey  of  a  mile  in  the  tram  the  school  was 
found-^an  imposing  building,  but  the  doors  were  locked  and  *  the 
man  gone  home,'  as  a  cluster  of  children  informed  me.    They 
also  had  seen  gentlemen  take  some  boxes  in,  but  nobody  was  there 
now.    This  was  undoubtedly  so,  and  I  left  Leicester  under  the 
impression  that  the  shows  are  conducted  in  a  yery  quiet  manner 
there,  and  that  visitors  were  not  particularly  desired,  or  some 
slight  means  would  have  been  adopted  to  have  brought  the  Ex- 
hibition to  the  notice  of,  say,  local  policemen  and  cabmen,  who  are 
usually  supposed  to  be  acquainted  with  local  events.    But  Har- 
rison's Boyal  Midland  Boot  Show,  I  repeat,  was  splendid,  and 
finer,  firmer,  cleaner  examples  of  Turnips,  Swedes,  Kohl  Babi, 
Leicester  Bed  Celery,  Carrots,  Potatoes,  Onions,  &c.,  hare  seldom 
been  seen  than  in  the  tent  near  the  market  place,  which  was 
crowded  with  appreciative  visitors." 

Ch.  Lokenz  of  Erfurt  announces  that  he  is  sending  out 

a  THREE-COLOURED  CBLESIAC  (APIUM  GBAVBOLENB  TBICOLOB), 

which  he  describes  as  follows  :— "  In  general  it  resembles  the  old 
soup  Celery,  but  its  vigorous  leaves,  of  a  deep  glossy  green,  are 
richly  and  most  elegantly  streaked  with  a  silver  grey  hue  in  the 
middle  of  the  leaflets,  with  a  broad  creamy  white  margin." 
It  is  recommended  for  deoorative  purposes  in  gardens  and  for 
garnishing. 

A  cobbespondent  advises  that  **  Htdbangba  Thomas 

Hooo  should  be  grown  by  every  gardener  having  a  conservatory 
to  furnish.  It  is  easily  grown  into  large  specimens,  shovring 
flower  at  every  shoot,  no  matter  how  weak  it  is.  We  had  a  speci- 
men last  season  in  a  14-inch  pot,  and  which  had  bloomed  two  bdc- 
oessive  seasons  in  the  same  pots.  It  was  6  feet  in  diameter,  and 
carried  each  time  ninety  lai^  heads  of  bloom.  It  was  kept  well 
supplied  with  liquid  manure  after  showing  bloom." 

The  opening  meeting  of  the  session  of  the  Metbobo- 

LOOICAL  Society  was  held  on  Wednesday  evening,  the  15th  inst., 
at  the  Institution  of  Civil  Engineers,  Mr.  J.  K.  Laughton,  F.B.A.8., 
President,  in  the  chair.    Eleven  new  Fellows  were  elected--yiz., 
Bev.  J.  BrunskUl,  F.  B.  Buckland,  C.  F.  Casella ;  W.  H.  M.  Christie, 
F.B.S. ;  A.  Cresswell,  B.  S.  CuUey,  C.  Morris,  O.  L.  O'Connor ; 
H.  Parker,  F.Z.S. ;  A.  Bowntiee,  and  D.  B.  Sharpe.   The  papers  read 
were  :— 1,  "  On  Certain  Types  of  British  Weather,"  by  the  Hon. 
Balph  Abercromby,  F.M.S.    The  author  shows  that  there  is  a  ten- 
dency of  the  weather  all  over  the  temperate  lone  to  occur  in  speUa, 
associated  with  certain  types  of  pressure-distribution.    In  Great 
Britain  there  are  at  least  four  persistent  types— the  southerly,  the 
westerly,  the  northerly,  and  the  easterly.    In  spite  of  mnch  fluc- 
tuation one  or  other  of  these  types  will  often  continue  for  weeks 
together,  and  tend  to  recur  at  the  same  date  every  year.    The 
value  of  the  recognition  of  type  groups  is  shown  in  the  following 
ways :— (1)  They  explain  many  phenomena  of  weather  and  many 
popular  prognostics.    (2)  In  some  cases  they  enaUe  forecasts  to 
be  issued  with  greater  certainty  and  for  a  longer  time  ahead. 
(3)  We  can  l^  their  means  correct  statistical  results  by  giving  the 
real  test  of  identity  of  recurrent  weather,  which  no  single  item, 
such  as  heat^  cold,  rain,  &c.,  can  do.    (4)  They  enable  us  to  treat 
such  geological  questions  as  the  influence  of  changing  distribution 
of  land  and  sea  on  climate  in  a  more  satisfactory  manner  than 


any  other  method.  2,  "  On  the  Use  of  Kites  for  Meteorol(^cal 
Obeervations,"  by  Prof.  B.  Douglas  Archibald,  M.A.,  F.M.S.  In 
ibis  paper  the  author  advocates  the  use  of  kites  for  meteoroloi^ical 
obserratioD,  and  describes  the  mode  in  which  they  may  be  best 
flown,  so  as  not  to  be  mere  toys,  but  scientific  instruments  capable 
of  ascending  to  great  heights,  remaining  steady  in  currents  of  vary- 
ing velocity,  and  of  being  manipulated  with  ease  and  rapidity  by 
the  observer.  3,  "The  Meteorology  of  Mozafferpore,  Tirhoot, 
1881,"  by  Charles  M.  Pearson.  F.M.S. 

The  inventor  of  Oishubst  oohpound  desires  us  to  publi.-h 

the  following  letter  which  he  has  received  from  Australia  :— 

"  Melbourne,  19th  Sept.,  1882. 
"  When  in  Sydney  two  weeks  ago  I  went  up  to  Paramatta  and 
spent  a  day  with  an  old  friend.  Alderman  Pye.  He  was  one  of  the 
first  to  plant  Oranges  on  a  large  scale.  When  I  first  saw  his  orchard 
twenty  years  ago  I  found  his  laivest  trees  a  mass  of  scale  and  smut, 
so  suggested  to  him  the  use  of  GishurBt  compound.  That  at  that  time 
was  not  much  known  in  this  country,  as  I  had  to  send  to  my  London 
agents  to  procure  it  for  me.  Mr.  Pye  acted  on  my  suggestion,  and 
now  these  trees  that  he  planted  upwards  of  sixty  years  ago  are  bright 
and  clean,  covered  with  fine  fruit.  Have  been  lately  figured  in  the 
To%Dn  and  Country  newspaper,  an  illustrated  Sydney  paper.  I  tried 
to  get  a  copy,  but  failed.  The  trees  are  now  said  to  be  86  feet  high, 
standing  erect.  I  could 'not  get  my  hands  to  meet  round  one.  Mr. 
Pye  said  he  had  tried  everything  against  scale,  but  found  Gishnrsst 
best  of  all." 

HEATING  GREENHOUSES. 

YOUB  correspondent  "  A.  O.  W.,"  page  448,  calls  attention  to 
the  advantages  of  certain  oil  stoves,  which  he  says  "  will  not  in- 
jure the  most  delicate  Fern  if  properly  managed."  It  is  well  to 
put  in  the  **  if,"  judging  from  the  many  complaints  we  hear  of 
these,  as,  owing  to  there  being  no  chimney  to  the  burner,  a  very 
little  draught  makes  the  fiame  smoke,  and  this  does  undoubtedly 
cause  injury.  The  trouble  of  filling  with  oil,  and  the  difiScnlty  of 
trimming  wicks  to  bum  evenly  every  six  or  eight  hours,  is  quite 
as  great  as  that  of  feeding  a  slow-combustion  boiler  with  coke  or 
cinders  always  at  hand.  Hot-water  pipes  are  the  safest  and  best, 
and — considering  the  fact  that  a  complete  apparatus  can  now  be 
obtained  for  less  than  £5  which  will  last  for  twenty  years,  while 
a  couple  of  large  stoves,  to  give  anything  like  the  same  heat,  will 
cost  quite  half  as  much  and  last  two  or  three  years — it  is  easy  to 
see  which  is  the  most  truly  economical,  especially  so  as  the  cost  of 
oil  will,  as  a  rule,  be  more  than  the  fuel  for  a  boiler.  Where  gas 
is  available  and  at  a  low  price,  small  pipes  heated  by  a  copper 
boiler  placed  outside  is  as  economical  as  oil,  heat  for  heat,  and 
requires  no  attention,  as  it  may  be  kept  bnming  for  weeks  together 
if  necessary  in  severe  weather.  If  oil  mnst  be  used  it  can  be  more 
advantageously  burnt  under  a  properly  constructed  copper  boiler, 
with  small-sised  sheet-iron  water  pipes,  the  ordinary  wrought-iron 
pipes  being  too  thick  to  let  the  neat  escape  readUy,  unless  with 
the  more  powerful  flame  of  a  gas-bnmer.—B.  W.  Wabhurst. 


THE  NOMENCLATUBE  OF  GARDEN   PLANTS. 

Mb.  W.  Tatlob  recently  had  some  remarks  upon  the  above 
subject  which  should  not  be  allowed  to  pass  unnoticed.  That  an 
evil  exists  in  the  numerous  synonyms  borne  by  plants  is  manifest, 
but  that  the  method  of  dealing  with  the  matter  he  proposes  would 
decrease  the  inconvenience  is  extremely  doubtful.  In  the  first 
place,  it  is  unfair  to  blame  the  botanists  for  what  is  often  due  to 
the  neglect  of  the  nurserymen,  who  too  seldom  take  proper 
measnres  to  insure  that  their  plants  are  accurately  named,  though 
there  are  some  very  creditable  exceptions  to  that  rule,  and  such 
purveyors  enjoy  a  proportionate  degree  of  confidence  on  the  part 
of  purchasers.  It  is,  however,  a  deplorable  fact,  which  no  one  re- 
grets more  than  myself,  that  nurserymen  will  not  take  sufficient 
care  in  naming  the  plants,  and  a  slight  error  is  soon  multiplied  a 
hundred  or  a  ^onsandfold.  In  the  case  mentioned,  where  totally 
diiEerent  plants  are  obtained  under  the  same  name  at  different 
nurseries,  the  vendors  are  alone  to  blame,  and  not  the  botanists  ; 
and  if  nurteiymen  will  not  take  the  trouble  to  consult  competent 
aathorittes  the  matter  does  not  admit  of  any  improvement^  and  the 
purchaser  must  do  what  shonld  have  been  done  by  the  vendor. 

Certainly  some  plants  are  unnecessarily  loaded  with  synonyms ; 
but  that,  unfortunately,  is  not  always  an  indication  of  their  merit, 
as  Mr.  W.  Taylor  supposes,  but  rather  points  to  some  peculiarity 
of  stmctnial  character  that  has  indacea  different  botanists  to  take 
diverse  views  regarding  their  affinity  to  other  plants.  This  can- 
not be  prevented,  as,  Uke  other  human  beings,  botanists  are  not 


infallible,  and  so  some  have  described  and  named  plants  which  had 
been  previously  described  under  other  nsmes,  and  thus  synonyms 
have  accumulated.  There  is  a  simple  rule,  however,  which  is 
generally  followed  now,  and  that  is  to  accept  only  the  name  first 
published,  with  a  description  by  a  competent  botanist,  and  where 
this  is  consistently  followed  little  difficulty  will  be  experienced. 
An  instance  occurred  recently  of  hasty  naming  and  correction, 
which  has  given  rise  to  a  synonym  that  fortunately,  however,  is  not 
likely  to  come  into  general  use.  A  new  Selaginella  was  first  ex- 
hibited by  Messrs.  Yeitch  under  the  name  of  S.  platyphylla  ;  it 
was  certificated  under  that  name,  and  described  in  the  reports  of 
the  horticultural  periodicals.  Subsequently,  on  the  examination 
of  an  experienoed  pteridologist,  it  was  named  S.  grandis,  as  being 
a  more  fitting  title,  the  first  signifying  broad-leaved,  whereas  the 
true  leaves  are  not  remarkable  for  their  breadth,  but,  being  closely 
placed,  they  give  the  branches  the  appearance  of  fronds,  and  doubt- 
less it  was  to  this  that  it  owed  its  first  name. 

There  is  one  sentence  in  Mr.  W.  Taylor*s  notes  that  specially 
deserves  attention.  He  says,  "  We  do  not  want  the  collections  of 
weeds  we  see  in  botanic  gardens."  Would  it  surprise  Mr.  Taylor 
to  learn  that  nearly  the  whole  of  his  hardy  flowers,  which  he  prizes 
so  highly,  have  been  either  brought  into  cultivation  through  bo- 
tanic gardens,  or  preserved  in  them  when  they  would  have  been 
otherwise  lost?  Even  now  there  are  plants  cultivated  in  some  of 
the  leading  botanic  gardens  of  this  country  that  rival  the  best  of 
those  in  general  cultivation,  and  yet  are  scarcely  known  ex- 
cept to  scientists,  and  so  they  will  remain  until  they  attract  the 
attention  of  an  enterprising  nurseryman.  This  has  been  the  case 
with  hundreds  of  plants,  and  it  is  both  unjust  and  incorrect  to 
stigmatise  them  as  *' collections  of  weeds"  when  they  include  not 
only  all  the  best  that  Mr.  Taylor  has  grown  or  seen,  but  many 
others  equally  beautiful.  It  is  the  object  of  forming  a  botanic 
garden  to  obtain  as  large  a  collection  of  distinct  species  and  varie- 
ties as  possible,  and  not  to  grow  only  those  which  are  structurally 
interesting — ^to  show,  in  fact,  a  good  general  view  of  the  vegetable 
world,  including  both  its  beauties  and  its  curiosities  ;  and  that  the 
leading  establishments  of  the  kind  in  Great  Britain  satisfactorily 
accomplish  this  as  far  as  their  means  will  permit,  any  competent 
and  impartial  visitor  must  be  ready  to  admit. — Justitia.. 


PRUNING  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 

This  operation  in  many  gardens  is  often  carried  too  far,  and 
hard  cutting-in  is  annually  practised  more  as  a  matter  of  form 
than  from  any  good  resulte  that  may  follow.  Some  pride  them- 
selves on  this,  and  persist  in  having  it  carried  out  on  the  lines 
of  some  hard-and-fast  rule  they  have  laid  down.  I  could  point 
to  instances  of  this  kind  where  pruning  has  proved  repeatedly 
disadvantageous.  Gooseberry  trees  in  this  respect  are  much  like 
Apples  and  Pears,  and  the  more  they  are  cut  the  more  useless 
wood  they  make,  until  the  trees  are  so  crowded  that  it  is  almost 
impossible  for  light  and  air  to  ripen  the  wood.  I  have  seen  Goose- 
berry bushes  become  more  crowded  under  a  severe  system  of 
annual  pruning  than  when  left  untouched.  I  do  not  say  fruit 
cannot  be  produced  where  pruning  is  freely  practised,  and  I  admit 
the  fruit  may  be  larger  than  that  produced  from  unpruned  trees, 
but  the  crop  will  not  be  so  heavy  from  the  former  as  from  the 
latter.  The  question  arises  whether  hard  pruning  is  needed  in 
the  cultivation  of  Gooseberries,  and  more  especially  in  moist 
localities  where  late  spring  frosts  are  general.  I  know  some 
bushes  that  failed  in  the  majority  of  seasons  from  no  other  cause 
than  overpruning.  For  about  half  a  dozen  years,  while  unde;r 
this  system  of  cultivation,  I  do  not  think  a  full  crop  was  obtained  ; 
in  fact  more  fruit  was  produced  the  first  season  under  moderate 
pruning  than  during  the  whole  time  under  the  other  plan,  and 
they  have  never  failed  to  fruit  abundantly  during  the  past  six 
years. 

The  only  pruning  I  consider  necessary  is  to  thin  out  the  branches 
slightly  to  prevent  them  from  becoming  crowded,  and  to  remove 
the  lower  branches  from  those  inclined  to  hang  upon  the  ground. 
By  carrying  out  this  method  failure  in  the  crop  is  reduced  to  a 
minimum.  Pruned  bushes  have  but  little  foliage  at  first  to  protect 
the  young  fruit  from  late  frost,  while,  on  the  other  band,  a  large 
per-centage  of  fruit,  especially  on  the  under  side  of  the  branches, 
IS  safe  from  all  ordinary  late  frosts  through  the  abundant  foliage 
on  the  unpruned  or  lightly  pruned  bushes. — Lanoastbia.n. 


Notes  05  Asparaotts.— Now  that  the  tops  of  Asparagus  have 
decayed,  cut  them  off  and  fork  the  soil  away  from  the  crowns  into 
the  alleys,  almost  bareing  them.  Give  a  good  dressing  of  manure 
and  a  sprinkling  of  salt,  but  do  not  return  the  soil  until  next  March, 
when  the  beds  should  have  another  sprinkling  of  salt,  being  then 
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earthed  and  trimmed.  This  Bjstem  is  practised  with  mooh  sacoeBS 
by  the  market  gardeners  aroimd  Hortlake,  where  Asparagus  is  grown 
by  acres. — A.  Y, 

MENTMORE. 

Travbllebs  alighting  at  the  Oheddington  station  of  the 
London  and  North- Western  Railway  have  not  to  proceed  far,  in 
one  direction  at  least,  before  they  will  perceiYO  that  they  are 
approaching  a  residential  estate  of  no  small  importance.  They 
will  observe,  too,  that  this  estate  is  not  charactensed  by  extreme 
old  age,  with  trees  bordering  on  decay  and  a  genend  sense  of 
negligence  pervading  the  demesne;  on  the  contrary,  they  will 
recognise  a  property  extensive  and  rich,  trees  young  and  vigorous, 
roads  smootn  and  clean,  fences  firm  and  neat — everything,  in  fact, 
indicating  carefol  supervision  on  the  part  of  the  overlooker  and 
the  possession  of  wealth  by  ttie  propnetor — ^not  hoarded  wealth, 
but  means  sufficiently  dispensed  for  the  maintenance  of  every- 
thing in  good  condition,  yet  not  lavished  In  the  indulgence  of 
unmeaning  fancies,  nor  devoted  to  mere  display,  as  if  to  gain  the 
applause  of  passers-by.  In  a  word,  it  is  apparent  that  wealth  is 
here  used  judiciously,  not  wasted,  and  the  district  is  at  once 
benefited  and  the  estate  improved.  These  are  our  first  impres- 
sions of  Mentmore,  and  they  deepened  into  conviction  on  closer 
examination  of  the  management  and  surroundings  of  that 
palatial  home. 

That  benefits  and  improvement  go  hand  in  hand  here  is  ex- 
emplified by  the  state  of  the  parish  roads  which  skirt  and  traverse 
Lord  Rosebery's  property,  these  to  the  extent  of  some  two  or 
three  miles  being  kept  in  the  best  of  order  at  only  a  trifling  cost 
to  the  parish,  amounting  to  little  more  than  is  necessary  for 
retaining  their  public  character.  Thus  the  rates  are  relieved, 
while  the  estate,  indeed  the  entire  district,  is  rendered  to  the 
fullest  extent  agreeable  to  all.  The  village,  too,  of  Mentmore 
though  small  is  a  model  one,  every  dwelling  resembling  a  detached 
villa  of  a  style  of  architecture  peculiar  to  itself—pleasing  without 
being  elaborately  ornate,  while  the  structures  are  substantial, 
commodious,  and  evidently  designed  with  the  object  of  rendering 
them  convenient  and  comfortable  for  the  inmates.  Even  the 
blacksmiths'  and  carpenters'  shops,  with  their  frontages  of  grass 

Elots,  shrubs,  and  walls  covered  with  climbers,  resemble  anything 
ut  what  they  are,  equalling  in  appearance  many  a  coantiy 
parsonage  ;  and  it  is  only  by  passing  to  the  other  side,  which  is 
not  seen  from  the  road,  that  toe  trade  character  of  the  buildings 
is  recognised.  Excellent  schools,  too,  are  erected  for  the  children 
of  the  district ;  and  here  must  be  noticed  a  practice  in  connection 
with  them  that  is  not  only  possibly  unique  in  its  way,  but  testifies 
to  the  thoughtful  kindness  of  the  distinguished  lady  of  the  manor 
towards  the  little  ones  and  their  parents  on  this  fine  estate.  We 
hear  much  of  compulsory  education  now-a-days,  but  better  than 
compulsion  is  the  Mentmore  system  of  sending  round  a  van  every 
morning  to  the  scattered  and  widely  distant  cottages,  collecting 
the  "  dots  "  and  conveying  them  to  the  school  door,  then  at  night 
calling  for  them  and  distributing  them  at  their  respective  homes. 
This  practice  is  not  confined  to  wet  days  and  certain  seasons, 
but  is  an  established  custom,  and  in  wet  weather  and  dry,  winter 
and  summer,  the  loads  of  laughing  children  are  taken  to  and  fro, 
delighted,  no  doubt,  with  their  school  experience,  while  their 
parents  are  relieved  of  much  anxiety,  and  are,  it  is  hoped,  cor- 
respondingly grateful  for  the  privilege  that  is  so  generously 
accorded  them.  These  pages  are  perused  by  many  of  wealth  and 
position  who  are  kindly  disposed  to  all  around  them,  but  it  may 
nappen  they  have  never  thought  of  this  particular  manner  of 
doing  good  In  isolated  districts ;  hence  its  record  here.  In  one 
lonely  spot  an  instance  can  be  named  where  a  thoughtful  employer 
has  provided  a  pony  and  small-  covered  conveyance  for  conveying 
his  gardener's  children  to  and  from  the  school,  which  is  three  or 
four  miles  distant,  the  eldest  child  being  the  J^n ;  but  this  is 
the  only  case  known  to  me,  though  possibly  there  may  be  others, 
where  anything  approaching  Lf^y  Bosebery's  system  is  carried 
out,  and,  as  might  be  expected,  the  gardener  is  as  industrious  and 
worthy,  and  as  devoted  to  the  interests  of  his  employer  as  that 
employer  is  appreciative  and  kind.  And  what  is  the  result  of 
this  mutual  confidence  between  a  good  master  and  a  good  man  7 
It  is  simply  this — few  gardens  in  this  country  are  better  and  more 
economically  managed  than  that  of  Mr.  Greenham,  whose  gar- 
dener was  the  raiser  of  Foster's  Seedling  Potato,  which  was 
certificated  at  Chiswick  two  years  ago.  This  school  episode,  too, 
is  worthy  of  record,  and  the  subject  to  which  it  pertains  cannot 
be  uninteresting  to  a  great  number  of  readers  of  these  lines.  It 
is  presumed,  therefore,  that  this  digression  will  be  pardoned,  and 
now  we  return  to  Mentmore. 

As  before  indicated,  it  is  not  easy — indeed  to  the  stranger  it  is 
impossible — to  tell  where  the  public  highway  ends  and  the  private 


drives  to  the  mansion  begin.  Strong  and  neat  iron  fencing  to  the 
extent  of  about  nine  miles  has  been  firmly  fixed  by  Mr.  Smith  (tht 
competent  manager  of  the  roads,  woods,  and  gardens)  by  the  fidetf 
of  public  and  private  roads  alike,  and  ornamental  planting  haa  been 
done  on  an  extensive  scale.  The  principal  approach  is  flanked  by 
circular  groups  of  trees  and  Conifers,  each  apparently  some  60  or 
60  yards  in  diameter  and  the  same  distance  apart,  and  still  farther 
from  the  side  of  the  road.  Thus  there  Is  no  cramping,  exoept  that 
the  groups  will  soon  be  overcrowded  unless  thinning  is  done,  a  cir- 
cumstance to  which  Mr.  Smith  is  fully  alive.  In  each  of  the  spaces 
between  these  groups  are  three  specimen  W^lingtonias,  arranged 
triangularly,  and  with  ample  room  for  their  full  development. 
They  are  already  effective,  and  show  to  advantage  on  the  grass, 
which  is  kept  short,  but  not  shaven,  by  being  cut  with  a  reaper/ 
not  a  lawn  mower,  a  few  times  during  the  season.  The  ground  is 
nearly  level,  being  in  the  vale  of  Aylesbury,  the  soil  mostly  clay 
with  an  admixture  of  chalk,  and  the  grass  and  trees  tell  ns  it  la 
fertile.  In  such  a  soil,  while  the  trees  do  not  usually  start  quickly, 
they  make  good  progress  after  once  fairly  established,  and  continue 
healthy  and  vigorous  for  many  years.  Before  reaching  the  man- 
sion a  road,  still  a  public  highway,  but  very  unlike  one,  branches 
to  the  right,  and  leads  to  the  village  and  gaidena  lliis  road  is 
flanked  by  a  double  row  of  Horse  Chestnuts  planted  on  eadi  side, 
the  trees  being  just  a  chain  (22  yards)  apart,  and  as  much,  if  not 
more,  from  the  road.  Thus  they  have  space  for  showing  their  tree 
character,  and  will  form  a  grand  avenue  seme  daj ;  already  it  is 
well  marked,  as  the  trees  are  making  sturdy  and  healthy  growth. 
That  rows  of  well -developed  Chestnuts  are  imposing,  and  especially 
in  the  flowering  period,  abundant  evidence  is  afforded  by  the  fine 
examples  in  Bushy  Park  ;  and  who  knows  but  what  the  Mentmore 
trees  will  not  at  some  future  period  become  eqa^y  famous  ?  Nearer 
the  village  a  thicket  of  trees  skirts  the  road,  only  mentioned  for 
recording  a  singular  fact  Amongst  the  trees  were  some  old 
common  Willows  which  it  was  necessary  to  lop  sererely — in  fact, 
they  were  beheaded.  They,  of  course,  grew  again  ;  and  now  comes 
the  curious  put— they  are  all  transformed  into  Weeping  Willows, 
the  growths  having  assumed  the  character  of  the  true  weeping 
variety.  The  change  is  perhaps  explainable  in  this  way— the 
shoots  grew  rapidly  and  attained  a  great  length,  but  being  under 
the  dense  shade  of  other  trees  they  were  necessarily  weak,  and 
hence  curved  downwards.  At  any  rate,  whatever  the  cause  may 
have  been,  the  branches  point  io  the  earth,  arching  gracefully,  and 
the  round  weeping  heads  are  attractive  by  the  wayside. 

After  traversing  a  distance  of  something  under  two  miles  we 
arrive  at  the  gardens,  which  are  close  to  the  pnbitc  road,  the  new 
kitchen  gardens  (of  which  more  anon)  on  the  right,  and  the 
enclosure  of  glass  structures  and  Mr.  Smith's  house  cm  the  left,  the 
pleasuro  grounds,  park,  and  manrion  being  still  further  leftwatds, 
or  westwards. 

Mentmore,  as  above  indicated,  is  a  comparatively  new  place,  the 
mansion  having  been  commenced  in  1861,  and  completed  in  a  few 
yean,  by  the  late  Baron  Meyer  de  Bothsehild.  It  is  interestlDg  to 
observe  that  the  designs  for  this  splendid  building  were  supplied 
by  Sir  Joseph  Paxton,  M.P.,  and  fais  son-in4aw,  Mr.  George  Henry 
Stokes,  arohitect.  The  style  adopted  by  desire  of  the  Baron  for 
the  exterior  has  been  described  by  the  Builder  as  that  which  pre- 
vailed during  the  early  part  of  the  reign  of  King  James  L,  and  of 
which  WoUaton  Hall,  Notts,  is  perhaps  the  finest  example.  A  dif- 
ference in  the  combination  and  arrangement  has  contributed  to 
produce  grouping  of  a  picturesque  cluuracter  and  outline,  and  the 
details  and  omamentiou  are  understood  to  be  the  result  of  a  careful 
study  and  examination  of  the  works  of  John  of  Padua.  The  man- 
sion is  built  entirely  of  Ancaster  stone  of  fine  quality  and  colour ; 
the  cornices  aro  highly  enriched,  and  the  friese  of  each  order  is 
filled  in  with  carved  panels  and  heads.  The  arrangements  and 
decorations  of  the  interior  are  on  a  similar  scale  of  grandeur,  and 
altogether  this  is  one  of  tiie  most  magnificent  houses  of  the  great 
that  adorn  our  land — at  once  an  embodiment  of  wealth  and 
stability,  and  typical  of  the  character  of  the  *' sea-girt  isle." 

The  gardens  nave  been  formed  and  the  grounds  planted  by 
degrees,  something  being  added  and  something  done  every  year, 
until  in  the  aggregate  the  work  accomplished  is  of  some  magni- 
tude. At  first  the  Baron  would  have  no  gardens,  but  Covent 
Garden  should  furnish  him  with  the  requisite  flowers,  fruit,  and 
yegetables.  Then  he  would  grow  a  little  fruit,  and  orchards  were 
planted  which  now  extend  over  65  acres.  He  did  not  like  glass 
structures,  but  eventually  one  house  might  be  built ;  there  are 
now,  counting  divisions,  some  thirty  houses  for  plants,  fruit,  and 
general  forcing  purposes.  A  strip  might  be  had  for  a  few  vege- 
tables, and  boMded  fences  for  training  trees  ;  now  there  are  some 
16  or  17  acres  enclosed,  a  new  wall  fully  a  quarter  of  a  mile  long, 
and  one  of  the  finest  collections  of  fruit  trees  in  the  kingdom. 
Thus  has  Mentmorc  grown,  and  the  pleasuro  grounds  have  in- 


oreaaed  in  the  same  manner,  Mr.  Smith,  with  a  atafS  of  from  foiij 
to  €fty  men,  adding  and  improvinj?  every  year,  carrying  out 
hifl  own  designs  after  approval  by  his  employers,  and  complet- 
ing wliatever  work  he  has  in  hand  in  the  best  manner.  He  evi- 
dently works  on  the  principle,  and  a  moat  excellent  one  it  is, 
that  is  embodied  in  the  aphorism,  "  First  see  yonr  way,  then  go 
ahead."  A  headlong  nisn  into  alterations  without  due  consi- 
deration frequently  necessitates  work  having  to  be  done  over 
again,  while  he  who  commences  an  undertaking  without  a  clear 
perception  of  the  result  when  finished  practically  works  in  the 
dark.  Neither  of  those  mistakes,  both  of  which  are  somewhat 
too  common,  is  made  at  Mentmore. 

Having  readbed  4^  gaidens^that  is,  the  glass  department,  the 
character  of  the  houses  and  the  work  that  is  done  in  them  may 
be  brMy  all«ded  to,  instead  of  adopting  the  painfully  tedious 
practice  of  giving  the  dimensions  of  each  house  and  making  a 
dry  catalogue  of  its  occupants.  The  block  of  glass  resembles  a 
nvrseiy,  the  structures  being  crowded  together  as  if  to  utilise 
«Tery  inch  of  space.  With  the  exception  of  one  very  lofty  and 
commodious  span-roof,  erected  for  the  accommodation  of  Palms 
and  Tree  Ferns,  a  good  greenhouse  and  three  or  four  vineries, 
the  houses  are  low,  narrow,  pit-like  structures,  admirably  adapted 
for  preparing  plants  for  the  mansion  and  for  general  forcing 
purposes. 

One  long  range  is  devoted  to  Pines,  which  are  admirably  cuUi- 
▼ated,  all  the  leading  varieties  being  represented.  In  addition  to 
Qaeens,  Cayennes,  Charlotte  Rothschild,  and  Prince  Albert,  the 
newer  kind.  Lady  Beatrice  Lambton,  is  fruiting.  This  is  a  noble 
Pine  of  good  quality;  and  very  superior  is  Lord  Carrington, 
which  prodaces  fruit  abundantly  large  for  dessert  purposes  where, 
as  is  the  case  here,  a  portion  of  a  Pine  must  never  be  placed  on 
the  table.  The  plants  are  grown  in  pots,  and  are  in  the  best  pos- 
sible condition ;  and  so  far  from  Pine-growing  being  an  expensive 
luxury,  every  fruit  that  is  produced  could  be  readily  sold  at  a  price 
that  woald  render  Pine  culture  decidedly  profitable.  The  supe- 
riority of  good  English-grown  Pines  over  the  foreigners  that  ar« 
imported  is  so  great  that  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Pine-growing  will 
increase  rather  than  diminish  in  British  gardens ;  indeed  the 
demand  for  plants  and  suckers  is  much  greater  than  was  the  case 
a  few  years  ago.  The  back  wall  of  one  of  the  Pine  stoves  is 
being  covered,  or  rather  hidden,  by  a  hedge  of  Gardenias  planted 
out  in  a  narrow  border,  and  the  rich  dark  green  foliage  and  hun- 
dreds of  fine  blooms  suggest  that  scarcely  anything  else  could 
oeeapy  the  space  more  satisfactorily.  On  shelves  near  the  glass 
table  plants  are  grown  at  one  period  and  Strawberries  forced  at 
another,  and  thus  every  inch  of  space  is  turned  to  profitable 
aocount. 

With  the  exception  of  a  late  house  containing  capital  Lady 
Downe*s  and  Alicante,  also  good  Muscat  Grapes,  the  vineries 
were  cleared  of  fruit ;  but  it  was  plain  by  the  wood  and  foliage 
that  the  Vines  of  the  earlier  sorts  are  in  admirable  condition.  It 
was  observable  that  they  bad  been  half  pruned  in  September  with 
the  object  of  '*  plumping  "  the  eyes  at  the  base  of  the  laterals, 
which  most  be  relied  on  for  producing  the  next  crop  of  fruit 
Only  few  gardeners  adopt  this  practice,  but  it  is  a  good  one  never- 
theless, as  those  will  find  who  try  the  experiment  on  a  few  laterals 
and  note  the  resulte.  Some  Vines  were  being  renovated — lifted 
and  placed  in  fresh  soil,  and  the  foliage  kept  fresh  by  syringing 
weald  incite  the  production  of  fresh  roots  at  once.  Peaches  are 
grown  equally  well,  all  the  pruninp^  being  done  in  summer  ;  hence 
the  shoote,  brown,  hard,  and  thinly  trained,  are  studded  with 
fruit  budti,  and  full  orops  are  inevitable.  Hale's  Early  is  found 
to  be  an  excellent  variety  for  forcing,  and  is  mainly  relied  on  for 
the  first  gatherings.  Kearly  all  the  vineries  and  Peach  houses 
were  crowded  with  plants  of  all  the  popular  kinds  for  deco- 
rative purposes,  as  so  many  are  needed  for  the  mansion  here  and 
in  London — winter-flowering  Begonias,  Salvias,  Eupatorinms, 
Veronica  salioifolia  alba,  Perpetual  Carnations,  these  being  grown 
by  the  hundred  in  4  and  5-inch  note,  while  all  kinds  of  winter- 
flowering  stove  plante  occnpy  all  available  space  in  the  warmer 
structures. 

A  Rose  house  affords  a  supply  of  these  always-acceptoble 
flowers,  while  cool  Orchids  are  grown  extensively  and  w^l  for 
affording  sprays  for  catting,  Odontoglossums  now  producing 
vigorous  spikes.  In  a  quaint  old  ridge-and-f urrow  structure,  wi£ 
brick  sides  and  boarded  doors,  with  small  windows  between  them, 
Orchids^  Ferns,  and  flne-foliaged  plante  luxuriate,  thus  showing 
that  booses  with  side  lighto  are  not  needed  by  plants  of  this  nature, 
the  light  from  the  roof  being  ample,  while  fuel  is  economised  and 
a  moist  genial  atmosphere  maintained.  Overlooking  the  glass 
is  Mr.  Smith's  commodious  residence,  the  walls  of  which  are 
entirely  covered  with  the  thick  glossy  foliage  of  Rsegner's  Ivy, 
which  is  rarely  seen  so  fine,  and  adjoining  are  the  garden  offices, 


fruit-rooms,  seed-rooms,  &c.,  all  excellently  arranged,  and  com- 
forteble  bothies  for  the  under  gardeners  contiguous. 

Proceeding  to  the  mansion  we  pass  a  hardy  fernery  pleasingly 
formed  in  a  nook  in  the  woods,  the  very  place  in  which  Ferns  delight. 
It  is  surprising  what  can  be  done  with  a  few  loads  of  soil  and 
stones  thrown  up  under  trees  in  a  series  of  irregular  mounds, 
with  curving  paths  between,  when  taste  and  good  judgment  are 
exercised  in  the  arrangement  Here  the  Ferns  have  been  planted 
in  groups  of  species  and  varieties,  not  the  whole  regularly  dotted 
and  mixed  in  a  weak  diluted  manner  that  should  never  be  seen 
in  ferneries  of  this  nature.  Emerging  into  the  open  is  an  old- 
fashioned  garden  filled  with  herbaceous  plante,  the  beds,  though 
on  grass,  being  also  edged  with  Box,  and  here  and  there  are  fine 
clumps  of  Arundo  conspicua  with  large  feathery  plumes.  On  the 
right  is  the  rosery,  which  was  figured  and  the  planting  of  the 
beds  described  in  the  Journal  a  few  years  ago.  The  walk  oon- 
ducts  to  the  subtropical  garden,  which  is  reached  through  a 
.  bowery  mass  of  Bambusa  Metake.  This  is  a  charming  spot  with 
ite  central  lawn  and  fine  Conifers,  the  surrounding  sbrub-clad 
banks  relieved  with  masses  of  Cannae,  Daturas,  Pilnmneas, 
Wigandias,  and  plante  of  that  nature.  But  the  most  beautiful 
bed  of  all  was  furnished  with  stendard  plante  of  Abutilon  vexil- 
lariam  in  a  carpet  of  Sedum  glaucum.  This  Abutilon  grown  as 
indicated  produces  an  effect  totelly  distinct  from  anything  else, 
and  rich  as  it  is  elegant,  by  the  hundredsof  scarlet  and  yellow  flowers 
hanging  bell-like  from  the  mottled  sprays.  Such  plants  are  easily 
produced  by  grafting,  and  are  extremely  omamentel.  This  garden, 
once  an  old  gravel  pit,  is  now  one  of  the  most  agreeable  features  of 
Mentmore,  and  is  altogether  most  enjoyable. 

Almost  skirting  it  is  the  village  entrance  to  the  grounds— a 
noble  drive  with  lawn  embankmente  crowned  with  Conifers  and 
fiowering  trees  and  shrubs.  Where  the  drive  enters  the  pleasure 
grounds  the  left  bank  terminates  in  a  spur  which  is  occupied  by  a 
life-sise  model  in  bronee  by  the  eminent  sculptor  Boehm  of  a 
favourite  horse  of  the  late  Baron,  standing  in  a  group  of  Pampas 
Grass  and  partially  hidden  by  a  forest  of  great  white  plumes,  the 
effect  from  the  mansion  and  distant  part  of  the  grounds  being 
very  striking.  On  the  right  of  the  drive  and  skirting  it  is  a 
double  row  closely  planted  of  Junipers  and  Cypresses,  standing 
like  sentinels,  with  a  margin  of  dwarf  evergreens  next  the  road 
and  a  background  of  Laburnums,  Lilacs,  Sea.,  in  front  of  a  mass  of 
Pines,  the  Corsican  having  proved  the  quickest  grower  of  all.  On 
the  lawn  are  beds  of  Rh(>dodendrons  and  Azaleas.  The  park 
formerly  reached  almost  to  the  south  terrace,  but  now  Mr.  Smith 
is  engaged  in  enclosing  several  acres  and  planting  them  orna- 
mentally, and  of  the  many  improvemente  that  have  been  effected 
this  will  probably  be  the  greatest  The  pleasure  grounds  were 
certainly  disproportionate  with  the  splendid  mansion,  which  needed 
a  broader-dressed  base  to  show  it  to  the  best  advantege,  and  this  it 
will  now  have.  The  Itelian  flower  gardens  are  on  the  west  side  of 
the  building,  and  the  character  of  one  of  them  at  least,  for  there 
are  two,  may  be  gathered  from  the  engraving  (fig.  79,  page  481). 
In  this  the  marble  vases  and  stetiiaiy  are  such  as  are  seldom  seen 
in  gardens,  and  with  the  masses  of  fiowers  and  boundary  Yew 
hedges  a  typical  example  of  this  style  of  gardening  is  produced. 
The  other  panel  conteins  founteins  and  sloping  banks  of  ever- 
greens—Mahonia  aquifolia  relieved  with  corner  mafses  of  Aucu- 
bas.  From  these  terraces  and  the  mansion  grand  views  over  an 
undulated  park  of  1400  acres  are  obteined.  This  comprises  some 
of  the  richest  land  in  the  kingdom,  hence  the  rapid  growth  of  the 
distant  new  plantetions  and  the  fine  old  timber  trees  in  the  imme- 
diate foreground.  The  view  is  bounded  by  the  Chil terns,  and 
altogether  is  boldly  and  variedly  picturesque.  This  mere  skeleton 
description  of  this  imposing  residence  and  ite  surroundings  must 
suffice,  for  we  must  dwell  for  a  moment  on  the  kitchen  gardens, 
to  which  we  now  return. 

Quite  as  much  care  is  bestowed  here  as  on  the  ornamental 
department  There  are  no  decaying  crops,  no  weeds,  no  patohi- 
ness,  but  everything  is  orderly.  A  systematic  arrangement  of 
crops  and  ground-preparation  is  apparent  at  a  glance,  and  closer 
inspection  only  shows  the  excellent  culture  more  clearly.  It  was 
the  high  condition  of  the  kitohen  garden  at  Exton  that  impressed 
an  infiuential  horticulturist  with  Mr.  Smith's  ability,  and  by  that 
he  lost  nothing.  Immediately  a  crop  is  cleared  off  the  strong 
ground  is  ridged,  it  being  well  known  that  the  summer  aeration 
of  such  soil  is  as  beneficial  as  the  frost  of  winter.  Practically  all 
the  ^  winter  digging"  was  completed  in  October.  Amongst  other 
crops  a  trial  of  Brussels  Sproute  showed  that  the  true  old  imported 
variety  that  was  common  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  which 
was  not  obteined  without  difficulty,  is  the  best  of  all ;  the  large 
**  improved  '*  sorte  are  soft  and  coarse  in  comparison.  It  is  a  pity 
that  a  vegeteble  so  excellent  as  this  should  almost  have  been 
improved  out  of  existence.    Of  Strawberries  a  trial  is  being  con- 


dncted  of  forty  varietieB,  most  of  ibem  also  prepared  for  forcing 
— splendid  plants  as  were  ever  prodaced,  and  of  which  we  shall 
hof^  to  hear  something  in  due  time.  In  this  garden  is  one  of  the 
finest  collections  of  all  kinds  of  hardy  fmit  in  the  kingdom,  the 
best  varieties  having  been  obtained  from  English  and  continental 
nurseries.  A  hint  in  Gooseberry  planting  is  worth  record.  The 
bushes,  about  6  feet  apart,  are  each  planted  on  a  mound  some 
2  feet  above  the  general  level  of  the  soil,  by  which  simple  arrange- 
ment the  fruit  will  certainly  be  less  liable  to  be  injured  by  too 
close  contact  with  the  soil. 

Besides  vegetables,  Violets  are  grown  almost  by  the  acre,  being 
treated  like  Strawberries,  and  must  afford  bushels  of  flowers. 
Rose  cuttings  inserted  in  some  side  bonlcrs  two  years  ago  have 
formed  hedges,  hundreds  of  growths  being  6  feet  high  and  some 
8  feet  These  will  be  pegged  down,  and  next  June  there  will  be 
a  sheet  of  Roses  3  feet  wide  on  each  side  of  the  walk.  No  Manetti, 
Briar,  or  any  other  cuttings  inserted  at  the  same  time,  and  sub- 
sequently budded  or  grafted,  could  have  produced  anything  like 
the  growth  during  the  same  period  ;  but  it  is  not  to  be  expected 
that  everybody  will  admit  the  accuracy  of  this  assertion.  Here, 
however,  it  stands  for  the  contradiction  of  those  who  are  of  a 
doubting  turn  of  mind. 

A  large  orchard  house  is  erected  in  this  garden  filled  with  fruit- 
ful trees  and  a  grand  lot  of  Chrysanthemums  ;  but  we  will  wait 
for  more  glass  to  accompany  it  before  saying  any  more  about  the 
solitary  structure. 

Just  a  word  must  be  said  about  the  orchards.  In  one  enclosure 
there  are  a  few  Plums— 600  trees  of  Green  Gage  and  600  of  Vic- 
toria, with  1000  of  the  Crittenden  and  Prune  Damson.  In  another 
plantation  of  forty  acres  of  Apples  are  250  trees  of  Lord  Suffield, 
300  of  Blenheim  Pippin,  350  of  Dumelow*s  Seedling,  and  so  on. 
Bat  the  best  and  most  profitable  of  Apples  this  year  at  Mentmore 
is  Lane's  Prince  Albert.  It  is  a  splendid  sample ;  but  perhaps 
the  variety  might  not  do  equally  well  everywhere,  for  another 
sort  that  is  generally  fruitful,  failing  in  few  places,  will  not  grow 
here — Cellini.  The  trees  referred  to  did  not  grow  freely  for  a 
time,  but  a  dressing  of  600  tons  of  London  manure  appears  to 
have  been  a  good  investment,  as  since  that  was  used  they  have 
made  satisfactory  progress.  As  I  must  stop  somewhere  it  may  as 
well  be  here,  and  I  conclude  with  a  vote  of  thanks  to  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Smith  for  their  success  in  making  my  visit,  if  short,  pleasant 
and  not  soon  to  be  forgotten.— J.  Wright. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

1\INGST0N.  — XOVBMBBR    16TII    AND    17TH. 

No  Cbrysantbemnm  society  in  the  kingdom  has  made  such  rapid 
progress  as  this  has.  It  was  only  started  six  vears  ago,  Mr.  Moor- 
man, we  believe,  taking  the  initiative,  and  witn  a  few  other  cnlti- 
vators  organised  a  committee,  and  solicited  subscriptions  with  the 
object  of  holding  a  local  exhibition.  Not  only  was  there  a  fair 
response,  but  the  supporters  included  some  spirited  individuals,  and  a 
23-gainea  challenge  cup  was  provided  for  open  competition.  Prom 
that  moment  the  Kingston  Show  assumed  much  more  than  a  local 
character,  and  it  may  be  fairly  regarded  now  as  being  in  substance,  if 
not  in  name,  a  national  exhibition.  It  would  appear,  too,  as  if  the 
directorate  was  determined  that  the  position  the  Society  has  won 
shall  be  maintained,  if  not  increased ;  as  not  only  are  new  classes 
added  yearly  (that  for  six  blooms  of  any  one  variety  having  proved 
a  great  success),  but  another  cup  has  been  provided  in  place  of  the 
one  that  has  been  finally  won  this  year,  and  won  by  a  southern 
grower.  During  the  three-years  contest  for  this  trophy  the  renowned 
l«iverpool  growers,  Mr.  Tnnningrton  and  the  late  Mr.  Faulkner,  have 
proved  alike  their  skill  and  courage,  for  only  men  of  mettle  would 
nave  brought  their  blooms  two  hundred  miles  to  compete  with  others 
grown,  as  it  were,  on  the  spot.  This  ^reat  "cup  class"  was  tiie 
centre  of  attraction,  and  sncn  was  the  mterest  the  contest  evoked 
that  cultivators  from  the  districts  of  Liverpool,  Oxford,  Bristol, 
Southampton,  and  other  distant  towns  were  amongst  those  who 
crowded  round  the  stands.  "  Won  easily  "  was  a  somewhat  general 
exclamation  on  the  first  glance  being  had  of  the  collections ;  but  a 
critical  examination  of  the  blooms  individually  impressed  not  a  few 
that  the  contest  was  exceedingly  close — so  close  that  in  all  likelihood, 
had  the  Putney  blooms  been  taken  to  Liverpool  instead  of  the 
Calderstone  specimens  being  brought  to  Kingston,  the  position  of  the 
two  great  competitors  would  have  been  reversed.  We  say  the  two, 
for  on  this  occasion  Mr.  Leyland's  blooms,  thonah  beautifully  fresh, 
were  a  week  behind.  Some  of  the  incurved  blooms  staged  by  Mr. 
Tunnington  were  superior  to  those  arranged  by  Mr.  Hanling ;  but 
the  former  exhibitor  was  overwhelmed  in  Japanese  by  the  latter,  a 
magnificent  Elaine  from  Liverpool,  by  far  the  nnest  of  that  variety  in 
the  Show  notwithstanding. 

As  we  have  indicated,  the  cup  was  won  by  Mr.  Harding,  gardener 
to  J.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Bristol  House,  Putney  Heath,  with  a  magnifi- 
cent collection,  comprising  blooms  of  the  following  varieties,  taking 
the  Japanese  first : — Madame  C.  Audiguier,  Bronze  Dragon,  Fanny 
Boucharlatj^Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Comtesse  de  Beauregard c.  Dr. 


Masters,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Comte  de  Germany^  Madame  Bnmes, 
Curiosity,  M.  Plancenau,  Garnet,  M.  Ardene,  Onterion,  Thnnberg, 
Triomphe  de  Chatelet,  Madame  Moulise,  Planta^net,  Bouquet  Fait, 
L'Incomparable,  Fulgore,  Madame  Monarch,  Elame,  and  La  Nymphe. 
The  incurved  varieties  were  as  follows : — Empress  of  India,  Einprefls 
Eugdnie,  White  Venus,  Golden  Queen,  Mr.  Bmnlees,  Mr.  Bunn, 
Alfred  Salter,  Mrs.  Heale,  Princess  Beatrice,  Jardin  des  Plantes, 
Prince  of  Wales,  Venus,  Nil  Desperandum,  Prince  Alfred,  Lady 
Hardinge,  John  Salter,  Novelty,  Pink  Perfection,  Golden  Emprass  of 
India,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Queen  of  England, 
Princess  Teck,  and  La  Grande.  It  need  scarcely  be  said  that  these 
blooms  received  the  principal  attention  of  the  visitors,  and  the  ad- 
miring comments  passed  upon  them  by  the  more  critical  sufficiently 
indicated  their  merit.  Mr.  Harding  well  deserves  the  honour  he  htm 
striven  for  perseveringly  and  won  creditably.  Mr.  W.  Tunning^n, 
gardener  to  Chas.  Maclver,  Esq.,  Calderstones,  Liverpool,  who  fol- 
lowed, had  fine  examples  in  his  stand  of  Japanese  of  Baronne  de 
Frailly,  Criterion,  Elame  (magnificent),  Peter  the  Great.  Cry  Kang, 
Japonius,  The  Cossack,  La  Nymphe,  and  Gloire  de  Toulouse.  The 
back  row  in  his  stand  of  incnrvea  varieties  comprised  grand  blooms 
of  White  and  Golden  Empress  of  India,  John  Salter,  and  Queen  of 
England  ;  other  fine  blooms  being  Beauty.  Barbara,  Beethoven,  and 
Prince  Alfred.  F.  R.  Ley  land,  Esq.,  Wooiton  Hall,  Liverpool,  who 
was  third,  had  collections  of  even,  fresh,  and  bright  blooms,  but  not 
so  forward  as  the  others. 

The  second  challenge  vase  was  offered  under  similar  oonditiona  to 
the  other,  but  with  the  stipulation  that  the  three  winners  of  the  first 
would  not  be  allowed  to  compete  for  the  second  this  year,  though 
they  will  be  free  to  enter  the  hsts  at  the  next  show.  Five  oompeti- 
tors  appeared,  all  staging  collections  of  great  merit,  but  the  premier 
forty-eight  blooms  from  Mr.  E.  Molvneux,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Myers, 
Esq.,  Swanmore  Park,  Bishops  Waltham,  were  exceedinglr  fine,  well 
deserving  the  position  accorded  them,  and  once  more  the  vase  is 
secured  bv  a  southern  exhibitor,  who,  if  he  continues  in  his  present 
style,  will  prove  a  formidable  adversary  for  any  southern  or  northern 

Sowers  that  may  enter  the  lists  in  the  next  two  or  three  years. 
is  stand  of  Japanese  comprised  blooms  of  the  following  varieties : — 
Madame  C.  Audiguier,  extremely  fine ;  Hiver  Fleur,  Oracle.  Blaine, 
Madame  B.  Kendatler,  Yellow  Dragon,  Thunberff,  Kheaive,  M. 
Delaux,  Samia,  Criterion,  Cry  KanjK,  Meg  Merrilees,  Comte  de 
Germany,  SoleU  de  Levant,  Peter  the  Great,  M.  Ardene,  Aurantiacum, 
Mdlle.  Moulise,  Boule  d*Or,  Album  plenum,  Baronne  de  Piaiily,  Fair 
Maid  of  Guernsey^  and  Tne  Daimio.  The  incurved  were  6oIden 
Empress  of  India,  Princess  Teck^  Mabel  Ward,  Alfred  Salter,  Baron 
BeuHt,  Barbara,  Mr.  Howe,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Margaret,  Guernsey 


and  Eve.  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gardener  to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden 
Park,  Mitcham,  was  second  with  an  even  fresh  collection,  bnt  his 
finest  blooms  were  in  his  premier  stand  of  forty-eight  at  the  West- 
minster Aquarium,  and  bad  these  been  shown  at  Kingston  the  con- 
test for  the  cup  would  have  been  extremely  keen,  and  might  not 
have  resulted  so  favourably  to  Mr.  Molyneux.  Mr.  J.  Jellicoe.  Camp 
Hill,  Wooiton,  Liverpool,  took  the  third  place,  his  incurved  olooms 
being  very  meritorious,  but  the  northern  growers  will  probably 
appear  in  stronger  foroe  and  better  form  next  season  to  maintain 
their  credit 

Another  of  the  leading  classes  was  that  for  twenty-four  inenrred 
blooms,  the  chief  piise  being  a  timepiece  value  four  guineas.  This 
was  awarded  to  Mr.  F.  R.  Leyland,  and  it  will  be  remembered  thai 
the  late  Mr.  Faulkner  also  won  a  iiimilar  prize  in  this  class  last  rear  in 
addition  to  the  champion  vase,  so  that  the  Wooiton  Hall  blooms 
scored  three  decided  triumphs  at  Kingston.  Many  of  the  blooms 
in  this  stand  were  of  great  merit,  examples  of  Mr.  Sunn,  Mr.  Howe, 
Blonde  Beauty,  and  Barbara  beine  very  notable.  Messrs.  Harding 
and  Tunnington  were  placed  second  and  third,  their  positions  being 
thus  strangdy  reversed  as  compared  with  the  old  cup  class,  and  Mr. 
B.  Beckett  was  fourth.  For  twelve  incurved,  Messrs.  Molyneux ;  G. 
Woodgate,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hammersley.  Wairen  House,  Kinsston 
Hill ;  J.  Strong,  gardener  to  J.  Sweet,  Ekj.,  Domay  Hoase,  Wey- 
bridffe }  and  YT,  Bums,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Bigg,  Esq.,  Wykham  Lodge, 
Hersnam,  were  the  prizetakers  in  that  order,  the  leading  ooUeckkm 
being  particularly  fine.  Mr.  Molyneux  idso  took  the  first  prize  for 
six  incurved  blooms  of  one  variety  with  large,  even,  substantial,  and 
smooth  blooms  of  Princess  of  Wales ;  Mr.  T.  Benson,  gardener  to 
W.  H.  Roots,  Esq.,  Kin  gston,beinK  second  with  masnifioent  examples 
of  Empress  of  India,  Mr.  Strong  following  with  Golden  Empress  also 
in  beautiful  condition. 

Japanese  varieties  were  well  represented  in  the  classes  specially 
devoted  to  them,  several  beautiful  collections  of  twenty«f6ur  being 
contributed.  In  this  class  Mr.  B.  Beckett,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Carrie, 
Esq.,  Sandown  House,  Esher,  won  chief  honours  with  large  and  richly 
coloured  blooms  of  M.  Delaux,  Bronze  Dragon,  Fanny  Boncharlat, 
Comte  de  Germany,  Thunberg,  Pire  Delaux,  Boule  d^,  L'Inoom* 
parable.  Criterion,  Garnet,  Comtesse  de  Beauregarde,  Grandifloram, 
and  Album  plenum.  Messrs.  King,  Harding,  and  Woodgate  followed 
closely  in  that  order.  Collections  of  twelve  were  staged  by  Messrs. 
Bums,  Croxfoid,  Strong,  and  Tunninffton,  who  securedall  ^e  prizes. 
However,  the  class  for  six  blooms  or  one  variety  perhaps  attracted 
more  attention  than  the  others,  for  the  blooms  entered  were  uncom- 


J 


those  lor  refleied,  Anemonei,  and  Fompoa  Tarieties.    la  the 

iWDlad  lot  twelve  bloomi  Mr.  Hol^'neu  Buin  occupied  tbe  prinmpkl 
poiitiOD  vltb  frmh  nest  epecimeDS  of  Golden  Chriatuie.  KinE  ot 
CrimBODB^beTklier  DooiaRS,  Emperor  of  China,  Cloth  ot  Gold,  Mrs. 
Fonjth,  Dr.  Shsrpe,  and  Pink  Chriatine.  Mnare.  J.  Hill  (gardeDeT 
to  A.  Saiorf,  Esq.,  Chertaey],  and  Coombs,  were  second  and  third 
respectiToly.  For  twelve  Anemone  blooois,  not  len  than  six  varie- 
tie*,  Ur,  Gibson  won  with  lAdj  MareneHle,  Acqniiitian,  St.  Hsr- 
nret,  Gluek,  Flenr  de  Marie,  Prince  ot  Anemonee,Hiulanie  Qoderean 
Louis  Bonamy ,  and  Princess  Cbarlotte ;  Messrs.  MolTneni  and 
Orchard  following.  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  Wimbledon,  staged  the  best  twelve 
Anemone  Pompons  !  Calliope, Fireflj,  Dick  Tnrpin.MadameMonteli, 
and  Mr.  Aiitie  being  fine;  and  the  same  exhibitor  wis  first  with 
twelra  bunches  of   orfinarj  Pompom,  showing  neat  example 


Pliats  vers  not  so  well  reprasented  as  the  cnt  blooms,  if  the 
gronps  and  the  specimens  not  in  ooropetitjon  from  J.  E.  Brrant, 
Esq.,  Glencaim,  Snrbltan  Hilt,  be  eioepted.  The  latt«r  formed  one 
of  the  features  of  the  EihibitioQ,  the  planta  having  been  admirabl; 
grown  and  trained  with  tbe  greatest  care.  A  central  spedmen 
of  Mr.  G.  Qlenny  over  20  feet  in  circumference,  flat-trained,  and 
bearing  about  !60  blooms,  was  especiall;  handsom^  othen  of  slighClj 
smaller  size  being  contribnted,  with  some  standanls  and  dwarf  Pom* 
pons,  and  it  was  stated  that  all  were  onder  eleven  months  old.  For 
a  collection  arranged  in  a  space  of  60  sgnare  feet  Mr.  C.  Orchard, 
gardener  to  J.  Galaworthv,  Esq.,  Coombe  Lodge,  Eingstcn  Hill,  won 
first  honours  with  a  hancboine  baoir,  the  blooms  large,  and  tbe  colours 
tastefully  arranged.  Mr.  J,  Croiford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Dunnage, 
AUburr  House,  Sntbiton  ;  Mr.  J,  Boss,  gardener  to  A.  B.  Price  Esq 
Parkside :  and  Mr.  D.  Gibbons,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Beckford,  Orford 
Honoe,  Ham,  were  Che  other  piiietakers,  all  contributing  showy 
groupa.  The  principal  ancceasfnl  eihibitora  in  other  plant  classoe 
were  Measis.  Hoekins,  Lyne,  Xing,  and  Bums.  Tasteful  gronps  of 
miscellaneous  plants  were  staged  by  Messrs.  Attrill,  King,  and  Grant ; 
table  and  bemed  plants  being  well  shown  by  Messrs.  Hunro,  Bate*, 
King,  Hiokle,  and  Coombs. 

Fruit  was  not  very  abuadHat  bnt  mostly  of  tair  quality,  eapeciallj 
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tlie  Apples  and  Fears.  Mr.  Bates,  The  Gardens,  Ponlett  Lodge, 
Twickenham,  was  placed  first  with  a  ootlectlon  of  six  dishes,  which 
incladed  a  neat  Pnnce  Albert  Pine  Apple,  Ores  Colman  and  Muscat 
of  Alexandria  Grapes,  and  Beurr«  Die!  Pears  \  Messrs.  Beckett  and 
Mnnroe  followed.  Mr.  C.  Attrill  had  the  beat  Apples,  and  Mr.  King 
tbe  best  Fears,  tonr  dishes  each  of  fair  size. 

Exhibits  not  for  competition  comprised  a  stand  of  new  Chiyi- 
anthemnme  from  Messrs.  Jackson  A  Son,  Kingston,  including  several 
that.were  certificated  at  the  last  meeting  of  the  Royal  Horticultural 
Bocietj.  Messrs.  Hooper  A  Co.,  Covent  Garden,  had  a  pretty  group 
of  Carnatioos,  but  the  most  notable  ot  all  were  the  specimen  plants 
already  referred  to.  As  a  whole  the  Exhibition  was  highly  satis- 
factory In  a  horticultural  point  of  view,  bnt  nnfortnnately  the 
weather  on  the  first  day  was  seriously  opposed  lo  a  financial  saccess, 
especially  ae  the  eipenaee  In  connection  with  hiring  hall  are  larger 
tiun  In  previons  years.  However,  under  the  care  of  the  Treasurer 
Mr.  3.  Drewitt,  and  the  Honorary  Secretary  Mr.  T.  Jackson,  the 
Society  will  undoubtedly  overcome  any  ditnculUea  of  that  natnre, 
•nd  tji8  eontinned  prosperity  vrill  be  Insured. 


experiments  in  that  direction  at  EensinrtoD  proved  saffidently 
satisfactory  to  encourage  further  trials.  It  hat,  however,  hitherto 
been  confined  to  the  summer  eiblbitioni,  a  period  when  it  was  lust 
needed  than  at  this  time  ot  year  ;  and,  as  far  as  we  know,  the  first 

attempt   to  light  a  show  of  Chryaa     '  '       ' '  " ' 

Tonbndge  Wells  last  week.  There,  t 
the  large  skating  rink,  about  IfiO  fee  „  , 
with  a  brilliant  yet  soft  and  steady  light  on  each  of  the  two  evening* 
of  the  Bbow.  Six  lamps  were  provided,  each  said  tA  be  of  fom- 
hundred  candle  pawer_,  and  in  oonseqnence  the  hall  was  literally  H 
light  as  day,  the  varied  colours  of  tbe  Chrysantbemums,  the  litdi 
Poinsettias,  and  other  plants  being  aeen  as  dearly  and  nnaltered  M 
under  sunlight.  The  fact  of  the  electric  lighting  being  employed 
proved  almost  as  attractive  as  Uie  display  itself  j  and  though  the 
weather  on  the  first  day  was  very  onfavoorable,  the  receipts  up  to 
.  being  considerably  below  those  of  last  year,  yet  the  attendance 


In  the  evening  was  so  large  U>Bt  tbe  d 


!°3" 


s  nearly  supplied 


before  closing  time,  the  second  day's  receipts  aJso  proving  very  satls- 
faotory.  It  would,  however,  be  interesting  to  know  whether  tb —  '- 
any  probability  t^t  the  experiment  ni^ht  b 


Electric  lighting  ii  now  being  so  generally  tried  tor  large  pnhllo 


>  know  whether  there  la 

^  , _, — ight  have  been  sa^factAtj 

financially  had  the  Society  provided  the  bmps  as  well  as  the  motive 
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best  specimens  we  Lave  seen  this  season.  Fruit  is  always  an  interest- 
nfr  feature  at  Tunbridge  Wells,  aud  though  the  display  was  not 
quite  so  large  as  usual,  still  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  amply  com- 
pensated for  any  deficiency  in  that  respect.  Sixty-two  classes  were 
ennumerated  in  the  schedule,  and  in  the  majority  of  these  the  com- 
petition was  keen  considering  the  comparatively  small  ralue  of  the 
prizes ;  but  as  we  cannot  gire  notes  of  all  these  in  detail,  a  brief 
leference  to  the  most  important  must  suffice.  It  should  be  observed 
that  a  large  bank  of  plants  was  formed  at  each  end  of  the  hall  and 
along  the  side  facing  the  entrance,  the  blooms,  fruit,  and  smaller 
plants  occupying  two  tables  extending  the  whole  length  of  the  hall. 

i*/an<#.— Specimen  plants,  except  in  a  few  instances,  have  not  been 
well  shown  this  year  at  any  of  the  southern  exhibitions,  but  taking 
them  generally  those  at  Tunbridee  Wells  must  be  placed  amongst 
the  best.  Those  staged  by  Mr.  Beilby,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Tindall, 
Esq.,  Hollyshaw,  were  especially  noteworthy,  and  their  excellence  is 
well  indicated  by  the  fact  that  they  were  placed  first  in  each  of  the 
seven  classes  in  which  Mr.  Beilby  was  a  competitor,  and  as  these  were 
the  only  ones  he  entered  he  has  every  reason  to  be  satisfied  with  his 
success.  The  most  Important  of  these  were  in  the  class  for  a  group 
of  eight  plants  in  12-inch  pots,  the  chief  prize  for  which  was  a  silver 
cup,  value  three  guineas,  offered  by  the  tradesmen  of  the  town. 
They  comprised  two  fine  pyramidal-trained  specimens  of  Mrs.  Dixon 
and  Mr.  G.  Glenny  6  feet  high,  healthy,  and  bearing  numerous 
flowers  ;  a  dwarf  example  of  Peter  the  Great,  6  feet  in  diameter,  with 
good  plants  of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Pink  Venus,  Fanny,  and  Dr.  Sharpe, 
the  blooms  of  which  were  very  large  and  deeply  coloured.  The 
winning  collection  of  six  dwarf-trained  lar^e-flowered  varieties  also 
comprised  well-grown  plants.  Dr.  Sharpe  being  again  noteworthy  for 
the  size  of  the  blooms,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Mrs.  Haliburton,  Guernsey 
Nugget,  Mrs.  Dixon,  and  Mrs.  George  Bundle  being  similarly  good. 
The  six  Pompons  included  Calliope,  Antonius,  Fanny^  Cedo  KuUi 
(white  and  yellow)  being  freely  flowered,  8  or  4  feet  m  diameter: 
while  the  two  best  single  specimen  Pompons  were  a  fine  example  of 
Antonius,  6  feet  across  and  in  first-rate  condition,  and  one  of  Mr. 
Astie  of  similar  size.  Pyramidal  specimens  were  also  shown  by  Mr. 
Beilby  in  equally  creditable  condition.  He  was  followed  in  the  above 
classes  by  Messrs.  F.  Earley,  gardener  to  G.  A.  BritUin,  Esq.,  Fern- 
dale  House ;  E.  Killick,  gardener  to  B.  Rocke,  Esq.,  Neville  Park, 
Gardfield  j  and  J.  Wilkins,  gardener  to  Mrs.  B.  8.  WilliaDjs,  Shiriey 
Hall. 

In  another  class  for  a  group  of  eight  Chrysanthemums  in  pots, 
which  was  confined  to  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs  residing 
within  fourteen  miles  of  Tunbridee  Wells,  Mr.  Adams,  gardener  to 
F.  Grant,  Esq.,  3,  Hungershall  Park,  won  the  silver  cup  offered  by 
the  ladies  or  the  town  with  healthy  freely-flowered  specimens  of 
Mons.  C.  Hubert,  Yellow  Cedo  NuUi,  Mi*s.  G.  Bundle,  Mrs.  Dixon, 
and  Mr.  G.  Glenny  amongst  others.  Messrs.  W.  Berwick,  gardener 
to  W.  W.  Doke,  Esq.,  2,  Broadwater  Down,  and  J.  Wilkins  secured 
the  other  prizes  in  that  class.  Mr.  Adams  was  also  very  successful 
in  other  smaller  classes  for  Pompons,  a  pair  of  the  same  type 
and  a  single  specimen  taking  the  first  position  in  each.  White  Cedo 
Nulli,  Antonius,  Calliope,  and  Mr.  Astie  were  the  varieties  repre- 
sented, seyeral  6  feet  in  diameter,  healthy,  and  abundantly  flowered. 
Mr.  Wilkins  had  a  neat  collection  of  Pompons,  securing  the  chief 
position  in  the  district  section. 

Cvt  BibofiM.^— Incurved  blooms  were  generally  rather  small,  and  it 
was  in  this  portion  of  the  Show  that  there  was  the  greatest  room  for 
improvement,  the  blooms  in  the  majoritr  of  the  stands  being  rather 
below  tiie  average.  The  Anemone  varieties  were,  however,  a  notable 
exception,  being  extremely  well  represented,  and  several  verv  credit- 
able collections  of  Japanese  were  also  contributed.  Mr.  A.  Henderson, 
gardener  to  J.  Deacon,  Ejq.,  Mabledon,  Tonbridge,  had  the  best 
twenty-four  incurved  in  the  district  classes,  includiug  a  good  selec- 
tion of  varieties.  He  also  took  the  lead  witn  twelve  Japanese,  com- 
8 rising  fine  blooms  of  Abd  el  Kadir,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Apollo,  and 
fracle.  Messrs.  W.  Cheek,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Gibson,  Esq.,  10,  Broad- 
water Down,  J.  Allen,  and  Earley  secured  the  majority  of  secondary 
micea  in  this  section.  Mr.  Boberts,  jsardener  to  Mrs.  Hollamby, 
Highfield  House,  showed  Anemone  varieties  exceedingly  well,  the 
blooms  large  but  neat  and  fresh.  Mr.  Allan  also  had  some  good 
examples  of  these  varieties^  and  obtained  several  leading  prizes.  In 
the  classes  open  to  exhibitors  in  Mid-Kent  and  East  Sussex  Messrs. 
Or,  Ware,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Moigan,  2,  Hungershall  Park,  F.  Earley, 
»nd  J.  Bol^rta  were  the  moat  successful  competitors. 

Miscellaneous  plants  were  not  shown  in  veiy  large  numbers,  but 
aeveral  exhibits  were  of  great  merit,  particularly  the  Getnerias  from 
Mr.  Buchanan,  gardener  to  Dr.  Siemens,  Sherwood,  which  were  de- 
servedly placed  first  in  the  class  reserved  for  these  plants.  The 
epeoimens  were  of  tha  zebrina  type  in  8-inch  pots,  and  each  had 
twelve  or  fourteen  large  panicles  of  flowers.  The  decorative  value  of 
such  specimens  cannot  be  too  highly  estimated.  Dwarf  handsome 
Poinsettias  were  contributed  by  Mieasrs.  Charlton,  Barley,  and  Allan, 
Ibe  heads  and  bracts  being  very  large  and  richly  coloured.  Table 
plants  were  also  shown  in  strong  force,  Messrs.  Wilkins,  Goldsmith, 
Aod  Farmer  staging  the  winning  collectionii — neat,  graceful,  little 
plants.  Primulas  and  Epiphyllums  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
AUan,  Earley,  Bead,  Farmer,  and  Holland. 

FruiU — ^This  invariably  forms  one  of  the  features  at  Tunbridge 
Wells  ;  and  though  we  have  seen  a  larger  display  at  previous  shows, 
yet,  considering  9ie  season,  the  quality  was  most  satisfactory  of  the 


eading  exhibits.  For  a  collection  of  twelve  dishes  of  fruit  Mr.  Hen- 
derson secured  chief  honours  with  well-coloured  fine  bunches  of  Black 
Alicante  Grapes,  fairly  coloured  Golden  Queen  Grapes,  by  far  the 
best  example  of  this  variety  in  the  Show,  several  other  bunches  being 
of  the  peculiarly  dirty  colour  too  often  distinguishing  it.  A  hand- 
some Queen  Pine  and  fine  fruite  of  Doyenne  du  Cornice  and  the 
brightly  coloured  Forelle  Pears  were  also  noteworthy.  Mr.  J.  Allan, 
gardener  to  J.  Hanbury  Field,  Esq.,  Ashurst  Park,  was  a  good  second, 
his  best  dishes  comprising  Black  Alicante  Grapes,  Beurr^  Clau*geau 
Pears,  and  King  Pippin  Apples.  Mr.  G.  Goldsmith,  gardener  to 
P.  Haidwicke,  Esq.,  Hollanden,  Hildenborough,  who  was  third,  had 
large  examples  of  Beurr6  Diel  and  Delices  de  Hardenpoint  Pears 
amongst  others.  Mr.  A.  Bashford,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Stoddart  Douglas, 
Chilston  House,  was  first  in  the  class  for  black  Grapes  with  three 
handsome  bunches  of  Black  Alicante.  Messrs.  Henderson  and  W»lkins 
following  with  the  same  variety.  In  the  white  Grape  class  Mr.  W. 
Johnston,  gardener  to  the  Marchioness  of  Camden,  Bayham,  took  the 
lead  with  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  the  berries  large  and  well  coloured : 
Mr.  L.  Pope,  gardener  to  J.  J.  Barrow,  Esq.,  Holmwood,  beingsecond 
with  large  bunches  of  Trebbiano  fairly  coloured,  and  Mr.  Wilkins 
third  with  Golden  Queen. 

For  six  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  Mr.  Goldsmith  won  chief  honours 
with  large  specimens  of  Beurr6  Hardy.  Glou  Morceau,  Beurr^  Diel, 
Soldat  Laboureur,  Prince  of  Wales,  and  Doyenn6  du  Cornice.  Mr. 
Johnston  had  the  best  three  dishes,  comprising  Beurr6  Bachelier, 
Doyenn6  du  Cornice,  and  Beurr6  d'An  jou  of  good  appearance.  Mr. 
Goldsmith  staged  the  leading  collection  of  six  dishes  of  culinary 
Pears  ;  Catillac,  Uvedale's  St.  Germains,  and  Bellissime  d'Hiver  being 
of  considerable  size.  With  six  dishes  of  dessert  Apples  Mr.  Gold- 
smith was  again  the  most  successful  exhibitor  with  fine  fruits  of 
Golden  Pippin,  Court  Pendft  Plat,  Cox*s  Orange  Pippin,  Colonel 
Vaughan,  Ribston  Pippin,  and  King  Pippin.  In  the  classes  for  three 
dishes  and  one  diah  of  dessert  Apples,  and  six  and  three  dishes 
respectivelv  of  culinary  Apples,  Mr.  Goldsmith  also  gained  first 
honours  with  good  specimens. 

Prominent  amongst  the  not-for-compfetition  contributions  were  the 
following  :— Large  collections  of  fruit  from  Mr.  Bridger,  and  Mr.  J. 
Rust,  Bridge  Castle;  vegetables  from  Mr.  J.  Nutting,  gardener  to 
Col.  Ramsden,  Ashurst ;  and  remarkably  well-grown  plants  of  Bou- 
rardia  rosea  oculata,  with  B.  Alfred  Neuner,  from  Mr.  J  ohn  Charlton, 
Summerwell  Nursery.  All  the  arrangenents  were  satisfactory,  and 
much  credit  is  due  to  Mr.  K  Charlton,  the  Hon.  Sec.,  for  his  energetic 
managtsment  of  the  Society's  affairs. 

ROYAL  AQrARIUM,  WESTMINSTER.-KOVBllBmi  1»TH  AKD  16TH. 

The  thirty-sixth  annual  Exhibition  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney 
Chrysanthemum  Society,  held  at  the  above  popular  resort,  proved 
one  of  the  best  in  their  long  list  of  successful  shows  both  in  nfumber 
of  exhibits  and  general  excellence.  The  cut  blooms  particularly  were 
magnificent  in  the  leading  classes,  and  thou|^h  the  plants  were  not 
quite  so  satisfactory  as  might  have  been  desirable,  yet  ample  com- 
pensation was  made  for  this  defect  in  the  fruit  and  vegetable  classes, 
which  were  exceedingly  well  filled. 

Ovt  ^/ooms.— The  chief  interest  in  regard  to  these  centred  in  the 
class  for  forty-eight  blooms,  twenty-four  incurved,  not  lesii  than 
eighteen  varieties,  and  the  same  number  of  Japanese,  the  prizes 
offered  by  the  Society  being  first  £10,  second  £2,  third  £1.  Six 
magnificent  oollections  were  staged  in  this  class,  Mr.  C.  Gibson,  gar- 
dener to  J.  Wormald,  Esq.,  Morden  Park,  soonring  chief  honours 
with  superb  blooms  of  great  size  and  yet  not  coarse.  The  incurved 
blooms  were  grand  in  form  and  substance,  including  Empress  of  India, 
Golden  Empress  of  India,  Golden  Eagle,  Refulgence,  John  Salter, 
Mrs.  Heale,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Queen  of  England,  Nil  Desperandnm,  Lady 
Carey,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Alfred  Salter. 
Lady  Slade^  Mr.  G.  Glenny,  and  Cherub.  The  Japanese  were  of 
wonderful  size,  rich  and  clean,  the  following  being  well  represented : — 
Ethel,  Baronne  de  Frailly,  Elaine,  M.  Ardene,  Album  plenum,  Peter  the 
Great^  Comtesse  de  Beaure^arde,  Criterion,  M.  Delaux,  Hiver  Fleur, 
Nagasaki  Violet,  Fair  Maia  of  Guernsej;.  Mad.  Moulise,  Arlequin, 
Garnet,  Fanny  Boucharlat,  and  Album  striatum.  A  pair  of  Criterion 
were  greatly  admired,  and  finer  examples  have  not  been  shown  this 
year.  The  second  place  was  accorded  to  C.  Herrin,  Esq.,  Calfont 
Park,  Gerrard's  Cross,  Slough,  whose  collection  was  very  slightly 
inferior  to  the  first,  the  Japanese  being  especially  handsome,  com- 
prising enormous  examples  of  The  JDaimio,  with  fine  blooms  of 
Grandiflorum,  Pire  Delaux,  Criterion,  Album  plenum,  and  Mad.  C. 
Audiguier.  Mr.  F.  Mease,  gardener  to  C.  F.  Newman,  Esq.,  Wyncote, 
Liverpool,  was  third  with  fair  blooms. 

There  was  very  good  competition  in  the  open  class  for  twenty-four 
Japanese  blooms,  Mr.  C.  Herrin  being  adjudged  the  leading  position 
amongst  eight  competitors,  all  of  whom  exhibited  fine  blooms.  The 
first-prize  tftand  contained  beautiful  specimens  of  The  Daimio,  Album 

Slenum,  Magnum  Bonum,  Mons.  Ardene,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  Pere 
lelaux,  Madame  C.  Audiguier.  Peter  the  Great,  Baronne  de  Frailly, 
and  The  Sultan.  Mr.  Gibson  roUowed,  but  the  competition  between 
these  was  extremely  keen,  as  the  Morden  Park  blooms  were  uncom- 
monly good.  Messrs.  J.  Garaway  A  Co.,  Durdham  Downs  Nursery^ 
Bristol,  were  third,  and  Mr.  Monk  fourth.  The  principal  open  class 
for  incurved  blooms  was  that  for  twenty-four,  eight  collections  being 
staged.  Mr.  G.  Langdon,  gardener  to  Drs.  Munroe  «&  Adams,  Brook 
House,  Upper  Clapton,  taking  the  first  place  with  handbome  blooms ; 
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Mr.  Berry,  gardener  to  the  Countess  of  Leyen  and  Helrille,  Boe- 
hainpton,  and  Mr.  J.  B.  Wildman,  46,  Peckbam  Grove,  Peckbam, 
being  second  and  tbird  respectiyely.  For  eighteen  blooms  Messrs. 
Berry  ;  P.  W.  Griffin,  Gothic  Cottage,  Sydenham  j  W.  Jopn,  East- 
bourne, Snssex ;  and  J.  Major,  Eyn  Park,  Barnet,  were  the  prizetakers 
in  that  order.  There  was  an  extraordinary  competition  in  the  class 
for  twelve  blooms,  not  less  than  seventeen  stands  being  entered,  and 
a  large  proportion  of  these  were  so  nearly  eqnal  in  merit  that  the 
Jndges  had  considerable  difficulty  in  awarding  the  prizes.  Mr.  J. 
Bidont,  gardener  to  B. B.Haywood, Esq.,  Woodhatch  Lodge,  Beigate, 
was  ultimately  placed  first,  being  followed  closely  by  Messrs.  Herrin, 
Berry,  and  Hulier.  Anemone-flowered  varieties  were  well  shown  by 
Messrs.  Gibson,  Berry,  Batcher,  and  Huntley,  who  gained  the  chief 
prizes.  The  special  prize  of  a  silver-plated  tea  and  coffee  service, 
offered  by  Mr.  N.  Davis,  66,  Warner  Boad,  Camberwell,  for  eighteen 
yarieties  of  Pompons,  three  blooms  of  each,  bx ought  five  competitors, 
Mr.  Butcher  being  the  successful  one  with  a  pleasing  collection,  the 
blooms  of  good  size,  form,  and  colour.  They  comprised  Madame 
Marthe,  St  Michael,  Salamon,  President,  Lilac  and  White  Cedo  Nulli, 
Andromeda,  Bosetta,  Prince  Alfred,  Soeur  Melanie.  Adonis,  Souyenir 
de  Jersey,  Adele  Prisette,  Fanny,  Golden  Madame  Marthe,  Marabout, 
Layary,  and  Model  of  Perfection.  In  the  numerous  oUier  classes  the 
exhibits  were  also  good. 

Amongst  the  specimen  plants  the  two  groups  from  Messrs.  Mahood 
and  Steyens  of  Putney,  wno  occupied  similar  positions  to  those  they 
obtained  at  the  Putney  Show  on  the  preyious  day,  were  the  chief 
features,  the  blooms  on  most  of  the  plants  being  quite  up  to  an  exhi- 
bition standard,  and  would  not  have  disgraced  many  of  the  competing 
collections  in  the  bloom  classes.  They  were  also  well  arranged, 
banks  of  Palms  at  the  back  serving  to  relieve  the  abundant  colour. 

FruU. — Grapes  were  well  represented  in  several  classes,  the  best 
Black  Alicantes  being  shown  by  Mr.  B.  Holmes,  gardener  to  T.  Wallis, 
Esq.,  Sister  House,  Ulapham  Common — neat  bunches  well  coloured. 
Mr.  S.  Lyon,  The  Gardens,  Sundridge  Park,  Bromley,  Kent,  took  the 
lead  with  Gros  Colman,  three  fine  bunches,  the  berries  large  and 
admirably  coloured,  a  qnali^  in  which  the  other  exhibitors  in  the 
same  class  were  rather  deficient.  Mr.  E.  Smith,  gardener  to  F.  H. 
Sewell,  Esq.,  Warren  Hill,  Loughton,  secured  the  chief  position  with 
Muscat  of  Alexandria,  fairly  good  bunches,  fine  berries,  and  well 
ripened ;  while  in  the  any  other  variety  class  Mr.  G.  Summers,  gar- 
dener to  the  Earl  of  Scarborough,  Sandbeck  Park,  won  the  first  prize 
with  yery  large  finely  coloured  bunches  of  Gros  GuiUaume.  Dessert 
and  culinary  Apples  were  represented  in  large  numbers  ;  Mr.  Austen, 
The  Gardens,  Ash  ton  Court,  Bristol,  taking  the  lead  in  the  former, 
and  Mr.  W.  Fowle,  gardener  to  Sir  H.  Mildmay,  Bart.,  Dogn^ersfield, 
Herts,  securing  a  similar  position  in  the  latter.  Mr.  C.  Boss,  gardener 
to  C.  Eyre,  Esq.,  WelforcTPark,  Newbury,  had  the  best  collection  of 
dessert  Pears — viz.,  fine  examples  of  Beurrd  Diel,  Napoleon,  Josephine 
de  Malines,  Doyenn^  du  Cornice,  GIou  Morceau.  and  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
leme.  Mr.  A.  Waterman,  gardener  to  W.  A.  Brassey,  Esq.,  M.P., 
Preston  Hall,  Aylesford,  was  adjudged  the  first  prize  for  a  collection 
of  fruit.  The  numerous  prizes  offered  by  Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons, 
Beading  ;  Carter  &  Co.,  Holbom  ;  and  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge ;  and 
Hooper  &  Co.,  Co  vent  Gardeu,  for  vegetables,  were  well  competed  for, 
the  quality  of  Uie  exhibits  being  generally  most  satisfactory. 

Miscellaneous  exhibits  were  not  very  numerous,  but  the  beautiful 
collections  of  Salvias,  Primulas,  Pelargoniums,  and  other  plants  from 
Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  Kent,  were  an  important  feature 
in  the  Show,  and  attracted  much  admiration. 

TOOTIKa.— KoyEMBKB  14TH  AND  15TH. 

This  newly  constituted  Society  held  their  first  Exhibition  last  week 
at  the  Yestiy  Hall,  Tooting,  and  proyed  a  great  suooeas.  The  schedule 
comprised  sixty-seven  classes,  the  majority  of  which  were  well  filled, 
and  in  man^  instances  the  competition  was  yery  keen ;  particularly 
was  this  so  in  the  cut  bloom  classes,  table  decorations,  and  Primulas. 
The  prizes  for  groups  were  only  fairly  competed  for,  the  first  prize 
going  to  Mr.  G.  ColJings,  gardener  to  J.  Anderson  Bose,  Esq.,  for 
good  plants  tastefully  arranged ;  Mr.  T.  Bunley,  gardener  to  W.  P. 
Galton,  Esq.,  Park  House,  Upper  Tooting,  was  placed  second.  This 
collection  contained  really  the  beet  flowers,  but  not  so  well  arranged. 
Mr.  Luff,  gardener  to  J.  Hyatt,  Esq.,  Streatham,  was  third.  In  the 
classes  for  trained  plants  the  principal  prizes  were  secured  by  Mr. 
Salter,  gardener  to  J.  Southgate,  Esq.,  Seibome,  Streatham,  and  Mr. 
Bunley.  In  the  open  class  for  forty-eight  cut  blooms,  twenty-four 
Japanese  and  twenty-four  incurved,  there  were  three  good  collections 
staged,  the  premier  award  being  gained  by  Mr.  A.  Holmes,  gsjdener 
to  A.  B.  Heale,  Esq.,  Hawthorns,  Clapham,  for  remarkably  even 
blooms  of  good  substance,  fresh  and  bright.  Mr.  Glide,  gardener  to 
J.  Wilson,  Esq.,  The  Laurels,  Tooting,  was  a  yery  good  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Holmes,  gardener  to  G.  M.  Story,  Esq.,  Nightingale  Lane, 
third,  all  showing  well.  Mr.  A.  Holmes  was  also  flrst  in  the  class 
for  twelve  incurved  blooms,  his  Empress  of  India,  White  Globe,  Mrs. 
Heale,  and  Golden  Empress  of  India  being  particularly  fine.  Mr.  C. 
Salter  gained  second  honours,  and  Mr.  J;  Bade,  gardener  to  J.  G. 
Bonner,  Esq.,  Bridge  House,  Tooting,  third ;  tJiere  were  six  com- 

Sititors  in  this  class.  The  prizes  for  six  cut  blooms  went  to  Mr.  J. 
olmes ;  Mr.  Ball,  gardener  to  H.  Doulton,  Esq.,  The  Woodlands, 
Tooting ;  Mr.  J.  Cushon,  cardener  to  A.  Grote,  Esq.,  The  Elms,  Upper 
Tooting ;  and  Mr.  E.  Bingham,  gardener  to  Miss  Gk>ld8mith,  Lynewood, 
Tooting,  in  the  order  of  their  names. 


For  twelve  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  Mr.  Alderman,  gardener  ho 
C.  Cainizow,  Erq.,  Mitcham,  was  a  capital  first,  staging  good  bloonui 
of  the  best  varieties.  Mr.  Clarked,  gardener  to  J.  Bams,  Esq^ 
Nightingale  Lane,  and  Mr.  J.  Eade,  were  placed  second  and  thini 
respectively.  For  six  blooms,  Japanese,  distinct,  Messrs.  Cooke,  Bade, 
and  Alderman  shared  the  honours.  Large-flowering  Anemones  ana 
Anemone  Pompons  all  added  to  the  attractions  of  this  really  good 
display. 

Classes  were  appropriated  to  stove  and  greenhouse  flowering  plants^ 
also  for  fine-foliage.  Messrs.  Nunn,  Bunley,  Austin,  and  Lus  wero 
the  prizetakers.  The  competition  was  very  close  in  classes  for 
Primulas:  several  excellent  collections  were  staged.  Bouvardias 
and  Zonal  Pelargoniums  were  also  well  represented. 

Both  fruit  and  vegetables  were  shown  in  good  conditioii,  mpetSAlltf' 
the  Grapes,  the  Muscat  of  Alexandrias  from  Mr.  Alderman  and  lit, 
Eade  being  well  finished.  Seyeral  classes  with  suitable  prizes  were 
open  to  ladies,  and  well  conteeted  for ;  the  first  prize,  for  a  centrepteo^ 
for  table  decoration,  was  awarded  to  Mrs.  Eesterton,  Dudley  House, 
Nightingale  Lane.  The  whole  of  the  arrangemefste  were  well  earned 
out  by  Mr.  W.  Hngh  Gk>wer,  the  Secrei»ry,  and  the  executive,  wh» 
are  to  be  congratulated  on  the  success  attained  by  thefr  first  attempt, 
and  we  hear  that  a  summer  exhibition  is  contemplated,  which  lio 
doubt  will  be  equally  as  successful  under  such  able  management. 

WALTON-ON-THAMBS.— NOVBMBKB  Utn  AJm  IBWi. 

An  Exhibition  of  considerable  merit  though  of  moderate  extent  is 
invariably  proyided  by  this  energetic  Society,  and  that  held  last 
week  was  no  exception  to  the  rule.  Indeed  there  was  a  noteworthy 
improvement  in  some  classes,  and  the  general  condition  of  the  plants 
and  blooms  was  all  that  could  be  desired. 

P/an^«.--SeverBl  yery  creditaUe  eoUectioiis  of  these  were  staj^, 
particularly  fine  being  the  six  specimens  of  large-flowering  yarietioB, 
with  which  Mr.  Bums,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Bigg,  Esq.,  Hersham,  won 
the  special  prize,  a  four-guinea  silver  watch,  the  best  being  Venus, 
Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  and  George  Glenny.  Messrs.  Cornhill,  gazdener  to 
E.  Pettit,  Esq.,  and  Millican,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Cobbett,  securing 
the  other  prizes  in  that  class.  Mr.  Millican  took  the  lead  in  the 
class  for  six  standards  in  12-inch  pots  with  healthy  well-flowered 
specimens.  Prince  Alfred  and  Prince  of  Wales  being  especially  fine. 
He  was  followed  by  Mr.  Beynolds,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Allen  ;  and  Mr, 
Beid.  gardener  to  C.  A.  Ledward,  Esq.,  both  the  latter  being  from 
WejDridge.  Messrs.  Burns,  Millican,  Cornhill,  Bejnolds,  and  Boxall 
carried  off  the  prizes  in  other  smaller  classes,  Mr.  Millican's  single 
specimen  of  Mrs.  Bundle  being  noteworthy.  Pompons  were  admir- 
ably represented  in  the  chief  collections  from  Messrs.  Cornhill^ 
Beynolds,  Millican,  and  Beid.  The  standards  which  gained  Mr. 
Millican  the  principal  award  in  that  class  were  very  creditoble,  Marie 
Stuart,  Marguerite  de  Coix,  Mdlle.  Marthe,  and  President  being  the 
yarieties,  healthy,  neatly  trained,  and  very  freely  flowered. 

Blooms. — ^Numerous  handsome  collections  of  blooms  were  staged, 
a  most  satisfactory  freshness  being  olraervable ;  the  majority,  too 
were  characterised  by  their  substance  alkd  evenness,  the  rough  blooms 
being  tbe  exception  rather  than  the  rule,  as  is  often  the  case  at  local 
shows.  The  principal  open  class  was  that  for  twentj-four  incurved 
blooms,  Mr.  Strong,  gardener  to  H.  Sweet,  Esg.,  Weybridge,  gaining 
chief  honours  with  examples  of  the  finest  exhibition  varieties  in  the 
usual  good  condition  that  distinguishes  his  exhibits.  Mr.  Hill,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Savory,  Esq.,  Chertsey,  and  Mr.  Bums  followed  in  that 
order,  both  showing  neat  blooms.  In  the  district  class  for  the  same 
number  of  blooms  Messrs.  Bums,  Beynolds,  and  Cornhill  won  the 
honours,  while  Mr.  Strong  followed  up  his  previous  success  by  again 
taking  the  first  position  with  twelye  incurved  blooms.  Next  in  merit 
were  the  Japanese,  Mr.  Burns  staging  a  beautiful  collection  of 
twenty-four,  comprising  handsome  blooms  of  all  the  most  popular 
yarieties.  He  was  closely  followed  by  Messrs.  Cornhill  and  Beynolds. 
Mr.  Strong  scored  his  third  success  hj  winning  chief  honours  for 
twelve  Japanese,  Messrs.  Millican,  Boxan,  and  Plowman  securing  the 
second  and  tbird  prizes,  the  last  two  named  being  equal.  Anemones, 
reflexed,  and  Pompons  were  also  represented,  seyeral  of  tbe  aboye- 
named  exhibitors  carrying  off  the  prizes.  Bouquets,  stands  of 
flowers,  (fee,  were  shown  by  amateurs  and  cottagers,  some  displaying 
much  taste  in  the  arrangement. 

DARTFOBD.— KoyEXBSB  16TH  SXTD  lOTZr. 

For  tbe  twelfth  season  this  Society  held  their  autumn  Exhibition 
in  the  Victoria  Assembly  Booms,  Dartford,  on  the  aboye  dates.  A 
considerable  falling-off  in  the  large  plant  classes  divested  tbe  Exhi- 
bition of  its  chief  attraction.  The  cut  bloom  classes,  on  the  other 
hand,  were  better  filled  than  in  former  years,  several  new  growera 
haying  come  to  the  front,  so  that  in  these  tnere  was  a  really  good 
display.  The  chief  interest  centred  in  the  class  for  twenty^our 
incurved  blooms,  distinct,  for  which  a  silver  cup  yalue  six  guineas  was 
offered,  with  second,  third,  and  fourth  prises  of  fiO<.,  20s.,  and  lOt, 
respectively.  Mr.  Martin,  gardener  to  C.  N.  £idd,  Esq.,  Dartford^ 
ea!«i1y  won  the  premier  award  with  remarkably  even  bloomSjOom* 
prising  the  following  varieties  : — Prince  of  Wales,  John  Salter,  White 
Globe,  Prince  Alfred,  Mr.  Bunn,  Sir  Stafford  Carey,  Mrs.  Heale,  Lady 
Slade,  Jardin  dee  Plantes,  Princess  of  Wales,  Empress  of  India,  St. 
Patrick,  Golden  Empress  of  India,  Befulgenoe,  Prinoess  Teok,  Hero 
of  Stoke  Newington,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Baronne  Beust,  White  Venus,  Lady 
Hardinge,  Eye,  Barbara,  Mrs.  Shipman,  and  Lady  Talfourd.    Mr. 
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Dancer  was  placed  second  in  the  classes  for  twelve  and  six  blooms. 
Mr.  Martin  was  again  to  the  front,  secnring  the  first  prizes  in  both 
cases.  For  twenty-fonr  Japanese  varieties  Mr.  Dancer  was  a  very 
^ood  first,  having  amongst  others  good  blooms  of  Dr.  Macary, 
ladame  C.  Audignier,  Cry  Kang,  Pere  Delanz,  Jane  Salter,  and 
C.  Delanx.  Mr.  Dancer  was  also  first  for  twelve  varieties,  and  Mr. 
Martin  for  twelve  blooms  six  varieties.  Several  amateurs*  and 
cottagers'  productions  were  staged  both  in  flowers,  fruit,  and  vcto- 
tables,  and  the  arrangements  were  admirably  carried  out  by  Mr.  W . 
Shelton  (Secretary),  Mr.  Evitt  (Chairman),  and  Mr.  C.  White 
(Treasurer). 

PLYMOXTTH.— NOVBMBIB  liTH  AND  19TK. 

This  old-established  Society  appears  to  be  regaining  its  old  pres- 
tige, judging  from  the  keen  competition  in  nearly  all  the  cut-bloom 
classes  of  the  Exhibition  held  in  the  Guildhall,  Plymouth,  last  week. 
Mr.  Tallack,  gardener  to  C.  G.  Prideaux  Brune,  Esq.,  secured  the 
special  prize  offered  hy  J.  H.  PuUeston,  Esq.,  M.P.^  for  twenty-four 
blooms,  distinct — viz.,  six  Japanese,  six  incurved,  six  Anemones,  and 
six  Pompons,  with  magnificent  blooms  of  Empress  of  India,  Golden 
Empress,  Prince  Alfred,  Fair  Maid  of  Gaemsey,  Soliel  Levant,  Dr. 
Masters,  Red  Gauntlet,  Ac.  Mr.  Moorman  of  Kingston  was  awarded 
the  second  prize  with  a  good  collection. 

For  twenty-four  blooms,  large-flowering,  the  Earl  of  Devon  and 
Mr.  C.  Norrington  were  first  and  second  respectively ;  and  for  six 
blooms  of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle,  Mr.  J.  B.  Williams  and  the  Earl  of  Devon 
secured  the  prizes  in  that  order.  Other  successful  exhibitors  were 
the  Rev.  J.  Parlby,  Mr.  G.  H.  Bundle,  Mr.  W.  Pengelly,  Mr.  Short, 
Mr.  Masters,  and  Mr.  Mallet.  Numerous  classes  for  miscellaneous 
subjects  were  well  filled.  Altogether  it  was  a  magnificent  Show  and 
well  patronised. 

CANTERBUBY.^NOVEICBBB  16TH  AKD  16TH. 

A  correspondent  sends  a  report  of  the  fifth  annual  Show  of  the 
Canterbury  (^Kirdeners'  Mutual  Improvement  Society,  which  was  held 
in  the  Foresters'  Hall  last  week.  Owing,  however,  to  the  great 
demands  upon  our  space  this  week  we  can  only  give  the  names  of  the 
chief  competitors.  The  exhibits  were  numerous  and  generally  of 
good  quahty,  but  the  weather  proved  unfavourable,  thus  affecting 
uie  receipts  considerably.  The  principal  prizes  were  won  by  the 
following :— Messrs.  E.  Martin,  Elvey,  Woodcock,  Fairweather,  E. 
Dines,  A.  Sargeant,  Nob!e,  Kennett,  Hyde,  Hardimans,  Ewell, 
Hawkins,  and  Brooks. 

BRISTOL.— KOVKMBSB  16TH  AHD  17TH. 

There  are  few  older  kindred  societies  than  the  above,  and  probably 
none  possesses  more  apparent  vitality.  Much  of  this  is  due  to  the 
efforts  of  the  energ^etic  and  courteous  Hon.  Sec,  Mr.  G.  Webley,  and 
his  working  Committee,  who  materially  contribute  to  the  success  of 
the  many  meetings,  and  they  are  to  be  congratulated  upon  the  fact 
of  the  nineteenth  Exhibition  being  superior  to  any  that  have  pre- 
ceded it. 

Specimen  Chrysanthemum  plants  were  shown  in  much  greater  num- 
bers than  usual,  and  in  some  instances  meritorious  collections  were 
unplaced.  This  was  notably  the  case  in  the  class  for  six  large- 
flowered  varieties,  in  which  there  were  six  competitors.  Here  Mr. 
Bradner,  as  on  several  previous  occasions,  proved  invincible,  his 
specimens  of  White  Globe,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Prince  of  Wales,  Alma,  Bar- 
bara, and  Mr.  Corbay  being  from  8  to  4  feet  tlurough,  and  remarkably 
well  flowered  throughout.  Mr.  ^.  T.  Hill,  gardener  to  T.  Pease,  Esq., 
was  a  good  second ;  the  third  prize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Lintem,  gardener 
to  W.  Butler,  Esq.  Mr.  Bradner  was  also  successful  with  three 
specimens  large-flowered,  six  and  four  Pompons ;  Mr.  Lintern.  Mr. 
E.  S.  Cole,  gardener  to  W.  Pethick,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill,  gardener 
to  J.  Pease,  Esq.,  securing  the  remaining  awards  with  good  specimens. 
The  best  pyramid  large-flowered  variety,  a  creditable  example  of 
Venus,  was  staged  by  lir.  H.  Smith,  gardener  to  A.  Shipley.  Esq. ;  Mr. 
Hill  following  with  Mrs.  Bundle  In  good  condition.     Flat-trained 


largely  as  standards  In  competition  for 
special  prizes  offered  by  W.  E.  George,  Esq.,  where  Mr.  Bradner  again 
took  the  lead,  being  closely  followed  by  Mr.  Rye,  gardener  to 
J.  Derham,  Esq. 

The  schedule  comprehended  classes  for  a  great  variety  of  plants  in 
pots,  all  of  which  were  well  fliled,  but  our  limited  space  forbids  as 
full  a  report  as  we  should  wish  to  give  of  them.  Fine-foliage  plants 
were  remarkably  healthy  and  good,  notably  the  specimens  of  Cycas 
revolnta,  Croton  Weismannii,  Dieffenbachia  Bowmannii,  and  Latania 
boibonica  staged  by  Mr.  Rye,  and  somewhat  similar  varieties  were 
shown  by  Mr.  T.  Bush.  Mr.  J.  Stevens  also  staged  creditably  in 
these  classes.  Mr.  Bannister  had  the  finest  Ferns,  among  which  were 
seedling  Gymnogrammas,  Adiantum  trapeziforme.  and  A.  farleyense. 
Mr.  Bye  was  a  good  second.  Table  plants  were  snown  in  good  num- 
bers, and  comprised  many  elegant  Palms,  Crotons,  Dracaenas,  and 
Pandanus.  Mr.  W.  E.  Wait,  Mr.  Budgett,  and  Mr.  G.  F.  Prideaux 
secured  the  awards  in  the  order  named.  Berried  plants  were  also 
creditably  shown,  and  included  Capsicums  Little  Pet  and  Princess  of 
Wales.  Solanums,  and  Ancubas.  Messrs.  Prideaux,  W.  Lintem,  and 
S.  Budgett  were  the  successful  exhibitors.  Poinsettias  were  shown 
extensively  and  well,  but  gave  evidence  of  being  grown  in  a  very  high 
temperature.    Mr.  W.  Cooper  secured  the  first  prize,  and  Mr.  Lintem 


the  second.  Primulas  were  also  particularly  good,  and  here  the  prize- 
winners were  Messrs.  Lintem,  Bodham  Castle,  and  G.  Taggett. 
Bonvardias  were  well  shown  by  Messrs.  W.  Bye  and  B.  Budgett,  and 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  by  Mr.  C.  Taggett.  Two  groups  were  staged  on  a 
space  10  feet  by  4  feet,  Mr.  Rye  securing  the  premier  award  for  a 
bright  and  informal  arrangement,  in  which  well-fiowered  Calanthes, 
Cypripediums,  the  beautiful  and  highly  scented  Oncidium  varico- 
sum,  Bouvardias,  Gesnerias,  Begonias,  and  Epiphyllums  were  freely 
included. 

Cut  blooms  of  Chrysanthemums  were  both  extensively  and  weu 
shown.  The  stand  of  twenty- four  blooms  of  large-flowered  varieties 
which  gained  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  the  premier  award,  and  which  carried 
with  it  the  Banksian  silver  medal  of  the  Boyal  Horticultural  Society, 


bridge.  Messrs.  (Jaraway  k  Co.,  Durdham  Downs  Nursery,  Clifton, 
took  second  honours  with  a  stand  weak  only  in  one  or  two  cases, 
while  Mr.  J.  Baylis  was  a  most  creditable  third.  For  twelve  blooms 
Mr.  E.  S.  Cole  was  placed  first,  his  most  noteworthy  varieties  being 
Empress  of  India  and  Golden  Empress  of  India.  Mr.  J.  Waite  and 
Mr.  W.  Fox,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hurle,  were  worthily  awarded  the 
remaining  prizes.  Mr.  T.  Hobbs  staged  the  best  six,  these  including 
fine  blooms  of  Mrs.  Heale  and  Beverley ;  Messrs.  Baylis  and  E.  S. 
Cole  also  staging  good  blooms.  The  best  twelve  Anemone-flowered 
were  staged  by  the  Messrs.  Garawav,  and  comprised  excellent 
examples  of  Empress,  Lady  Margaret,  Madame  Clos,  (Jeorge  Sands. 
Acquisition,  Prince  of  Anemones,  and  Gluck.  Mr.  J.  Baylis  and 
Mr.  Hobbs  took  the  remaining  prizes.  Messrs.  Garaway  also  secured 
the  premier  award  for  twelve  blooms  of  Japanese  varieties,  and 
probably  a  better  stand  was  never  seen.  The  sorts  were  Fair  Maid 
of  Guernsey,  Saraia,  Madame  Berthicr  Rendatler,  Mons.  Ardenne, 
Baronne  de  Frailly,  Criterion,  Thunberg,  Apollo,  Agr^ment  de  la 
Nature,  Bouquet  Fait,  and  Mons.  Delaux.  Vases  of  cut  flowers 
were  well  shown  by  M-essrsj,  E.  S.  Cole,  T.  Meakin,  and  J.  H.  Virgo. 
Vases  of  outdoor  autumn  foliage  and  berries— and  very  beautiful  aU 
of  them,  placed  and  unplaced,  were— by  Messrs.  J.  H.  Virgo  and 
E.  S.  0>le.  Bouquets  for  the  hands  by  Mrs.  M.  Cole  and  Mrs.  F.  B. 
Stevens,  and  in  another  class  by  Messn.  E.  C.  Cole  and  R.  H.  Symee, 
the  prizes  being  awarded  in  the  order  named  in  each  instance. 

Haidy  fruits  were  not  shown  in  such  large  quantities  as  usual,  but 
the  Grapes  were  in  marked  advance  both  as  re^[ard8  quality  and  quan- 
tity. The  premier  prize  collection  of  six  varieties  was  staged  by  Mr. 
Nash,  gardener  to  the  Duke  of  Beaufort,  and  consisted  of  high-class 
examples  of  Black  Alicante  and  Muscat  of  Alezandria  Grapes,  East- 
nor  Castle  Melon,  very  flue  Pitmaston  Duchess  Pears,  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples,  and  Medlars.  Mr.  Bannister,  gardener  to  H.  St.  Vincent 
Ames,  Esq.,  was  a  very  creditable  second,  the  third  prize  being 
worthily  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Sweeting.  Mr.  G.  Gibson,  gardener  to 
Mrs.  G.  Miller,  staged  the  best  Black  Hamburgh  Grapes,  the  second 

Srize  going  to  Mr.  W.  Cope.  There  were  several  excellent  stands  of 
[uscat  of  Alexandria,  but  Mr.  Nash's  very  fine  examples  easily 
secured  the  premier  award,  the  second  prize  worthily  going  to  Mr. 
Gibson,  and  the  third  to  Mr.  E.  Trotman,  gardener  to  H.  A.  Mills, 
Esq.,  and  an  extra  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Rye.  In  the  class  for 
any  black  variety  Mr.  Chaffin,  Bath,  a  distinguished  amateur,  had 
the  pleasure  of  defeating  several  well-known  professional  growers, 
his  examples  of  Meredith's  Alicante  being  perfect  in  every  respect. 
Mr.  Nash  and  Mr.  W.  E.  Wait  took  the  remaining  prizes  also  with 
Black  Alicante.  Mr.  Nash  again  took  the  lead  with  four  bunches  in 
not  lees  than  two  varieties  with  somewhat  faulty  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria and  very  fine  Black  Alicante ;  Mr.  Chaffin  followed  with 
highly  coloured  fair-sized  bunches  of  Meredith's  Alicante  and  Groa 
Colman,  while  Mr.  Gibson  took  third  place  with  Mrs.  Pince's  Muscat 
and  Muscat  of  Alexandria ;  this  stand,  in  onr  estimation,  being  the 
best  of  the  three.  Seven  other  lots  were  shown,  many  of  which  were 
of  more  than  average  merit.  Mr.  W.  Rye  took  the  lead  with  six 
varieties  of  Pears,  these  consisting  of  clear  fair-sized  fraits  of  Chau- 
montel,  Benrrd  Diel,  Conseiller  de  la  Cour,  Duchesse  d'Angoul6me, 
Doyennd  du  Comice,  and  Beurr^  d'Anjou.  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall  took  the 
second  prize,  and  Mr.  Bannister  the  third.  '  Mr.  Bye  was  also  first 
with  four  varieties,  bein^  followed  by  Messrs.  Bannister  and  W.  Lin- 
tem. The  best  six  varieties  of  dessert  Apples  were  shown  by  Mr. 
Bannister,  these  consisting  of  Claygate  Pearmain,  Kentish  Pippin, 
Scarlet  Pearmain,  King  of  Pippins,  Worcester  Pearmain,  and  Blen- 
heim Pippin.  Mr.  A.  T.  Hall  and  Mr.  W.  Hunt  took  the  remaining 
prizes.  Mr.  Avery  secured  the  first  prize  for  a  single  dish  with  Rib- 
ston Pippin,  Mr.  Hill  following  with  Blenheim  Orang^.  Culinary 
Apples  were  very  fine,  notably  the  premier  prize  six  vaiieties,  staged 
by  Mr.  E.  T.  Hill,  these  consisting  of  Maid  of  Wilts^  Kentish  Pippin, 
ifelson's  Glory,  Reinette  du  Canada,  English  Codlm,  and  Tankard. 
Mr.  Goddard,  gardener  to  R.  Symes,  Esq.,  was  a  close  second,  and 
Mr.  J.  Milliner  a  good  third.  In  a  good  class  Mr.  T.  Bush  took  the 
lead  for  any  culinary  variety  with  very  fine  examples  of  Bush  Seed- 
ling, Mr.  HT.  Hockey  following  with  Nelson's  Glory.! 

Special  prizes  were  offered  by  the  Hon.  Secretary  for  a  collection  of 
vegetables,  and  to  the  first  prize  was  added  the  Banksian  bronze 
medal  of  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society.  Several  creditable  collec- 
tions were  staged,  but  the  Judges  experienced  no  difficulty  in  award- 
ing the  first  prize  to  Mr.  Bannister.    His  collection  comprised  excel- 


Aatnmn  Broccoli,  Banhtur  OoiaiiB,  Lapatona  Sidne;  PoUitoea,  Oraoge- 
fldd  ToDUttoes,  Landau  Vliie  Ltekt,  Veitch's  Bed  Q-lobe  Tnrnipa,  and 
Dell'i  OrttoBon  Beet.  To  tti.  Bndgett  was  awarded  the  secona  prize, 
knd  Mr.  Peue  the  third. 

Hany  ot  the  forsfroing  prizei  were  apedallf  ofiered  b;  the  leading 
InbtbitsntB  and  nnrserymen  of  the  district,  and  it  moat  lie  tstt 
1 —  .,  thoM  hbaral  patrooi   to  find  they  were  ao  waU 


icotuagiDg 
imp«t«d  for. 


UABCHXSTSR.— ITomiBEB  llfr. 


lings  tDTteU ;  bnt  wh&t  ii  wanted  ia  that  the  nnmberleu  aeedlinga 
■hoold  nndereo  a  careM  aeteeUon  bo  >■  to  gat  the  realljr  good  neat 
Sowen.—W.  1.  V-,  Olotimtl. 


the  Bojal  Botanical  Society  of  the  ITarth  ue  inrariably  enooeastal, 
while  the  Bnmmer  exhibitions  have  won  world-wide  (ame.  Leas 
prorision  is  made  for  the  antumn  ebowa  i  bnt  there  is  no  difflcnlt;  in 
filling  the  grand  room  of  the  Town  Hall  cfFeotiTel;,  and  packing  it 
to  re^etion  with  Tisitors. 
The  schednle  only  oontamed  eight  claaset  loi  ChryBantheinaDis 


—fire  foi  planU  and  three  tor  cot  blooms.  The  natiuaUy  grown 
and  trained  specimena  ot  (he  inanrred  rarieties  were  the  teature  of 
the  Show.    Finer  CDltivatioa  was  perhaps  seldom  seen  than  in  the 


The  at 


e  dwarf  and  atrong,  ranging 
from  2  to  SJ  feet  high  ;  foliage  large,  leathery,  of  a  dark  broniy  hue 
iodicaUve  ot  rude  b^lth,  and  reaching  to  the  soil  and  the  bloomi — 
five  or  six  on  each  plant  of  eibibition  qnality.  Tbe  first  prize  in 
this  eicellent  class  waa  won  by  Mr.  Thoe.  Cash,  gaidenei  to  C.  8. 
A.gnew,  Esq.,  Prestwick,  his  plants  containing  better  blooms  than 
an;  in  the  sUnda.  Ur.  Fletcher,  gardener  to  W.  Bcott,  Esq.,  Higher 
Bronghton,  and  Hr.  Taylor,  gardeoer  to  E.  O.  Potter,  ^iq.,  Bus- 
holme,  followed  somewhat  closely,  and  secared  the  remaining  prizes 
in  this  excellent  doss.  In  the  clus  (or  fonr  plants  ot  thesarae  cha- 
racter J,  E,  Best,  Esq.,  Withington,  and  O.  achneider,  Esq.,  Fallow- 
flald,  followed  Mr,  Agnew'B,all  the  plants  being  good,  Tione  of  the 
stems  were  bent,  and  dwarfness  ot  many  of  the  p1anl«  in  tbe  above 
classes  was  remarkable — moat  creditable  to  the  cnltiyaton.  PompoDS 
were  very  far  from  beine  ot  equal  merit,  the  plants  being  thin,  too 
many  sticks  Tisiblo,  and  tbe  tying  bad  been  done  too  lale.  George 
Cooper,  Esq.,  Timperlev  Hall ;  T.  Dickens,  Esq.,  Higher  Bronghton  ; 
Mid  J.  Slalter,  Esq.,  Stand,  were  awarded  the  pr&ee  in  tbe  order 
named.  John  Allen,  Baq.,  Altrincbam,  secured  the  chief  prize  for 
six  Japanese  plants,  similar  in  character  to  the  iDcnned  varieties — 
dwarf  and  with  large  blooms.  The  others  in  the  class  were  too  tall. 
For  tweaty-tonr  ont  blooms  Messrs.  Allen,  Cooper,  and  Kenworthy 
were  the  snccessfnl  eihibitois,  the  blooms  beini  large  enough,  hut 
too  Bat,  yet  broad  in  the  petal  and  fresh.  Ur.  Allen  was  fint  also 
with  twelie  blooms,  and  Mr.  Moorman  of  Coombe  Bank,  Eingeton- 
on-Thomes,  second — neater,  fuller,  better-formed  examples,  but  not 
large  eoough  for  the  first  position.  For  stands  ot  twenty.four  mixed 
bkimn*  Messrs.  Allen  and  Cooper  were  eqnol  firsts,  and  Mr.  Moorman 
■econd.  A  great  number  of  blooms  were  exhibited  in  tbe  aboie 
classes,  but  the  majority  were  too  fiat  and  thin,  the  size  ot  not  a  few 
hdog  also  tnrther  apparently  diminished  by  tbe  diaproportionate 
paper  oollais ;  in  Faot  leTenl  stands  were  spoiled  by  the  display  of 

iCr.  Allen  staged  Tery  good  Primnlas,  2  feet  in  diameter,  bat  most 
ot  the  other  plants  app^ired  to  have  been  mncb  ahaken  in  transit. 

I,  Meurs.  Jones 
I  familiar— first, 
..  .  „  ,      .  ihle  plants  were 

.  —7  good  indeed,  the  prizes  falling  lo  Uessrs.  Schneider,  Potter,  and 
B.  A.ffaiTiagtoa,Eeq.,'Wigan.  The  plants  arranged  down  the  oentral 
table  contributed  greatly  to  tbe  affect  of  the  Exhibition. 

Henra.  IMckaon,  Brown,  Si  Tait  ataEcd  an  effective  Sronp  of 
plants,  fn  which  Colanthes  were  splendid,  and  were  granted  a  first- 
class  enltoial  commendation.  Similar  awards  were  made  to  Mr. 
Leech  for  fioriferoos  plants  of  bis  new  Dendrobiom  Leecbiannm  of 
Uw  lb  Ainsworthi  tjye,  and  very  beantifnl;  also  tor  Datallia  fiji- 
ensfs  plnmoaa  with  fronds  18  inches  across.  Sereral  other  grpupa 
wve  arranged,  inolnding  a  brilliant  lot  of  cut  Zonal  Pelargoniams 
and  Balnaa  from  Uessn.  Cannell  of  Swanley  ;  fine  Chrysanthemum 
blooma  from  Measn.  Dickson  &  Robinson ;  plants  and  flowers  from 
Messrs.  Clibran  A  Bon,  with  a  good  group  also  from  Messrs.  Hooley 
of  Btockport.  Mr.  Pettigrew  bad  aDp«s  ot  excellent  honey  ;  and 
Mr.  B.  B.  WiUianu  changed  his  mode  of  showing  by  staging  Onions 
wsighiag  i  As.  each.  This  is  neoeABOrily  a  mere  ekeleton  account  of 
a  leuly  BttraotiTe  and  ancoesafol  show,  excellently  managed  by  Mr. 
BnoaFindtay.  

SntoLa  D^HLlas  afd  Thi  Firht  Fkobt.— Within  the  pMt  month 
the  temperature  has  frequently  been  reir  close  to  tbe  freezing  point 
rSI°  FahT.)  In  this  locality,  bnt  nntil  the  11th  of  Norember,  with  b"  ot 
aost,  my  single  Dahlias  oonstantly  afforded  blooms  for  cutting  pur- 
DOM*  sinoe  last  Jnlr,  a  month  after  I  bad  obtained  some  of  them 
from  Hewr*.  Oannell,  Swanley,  and  some  other  Tarieties  from  Mesora, 
Eelway,  Langport— that  la,  four  months.  Now  it  I  were  to  aelect  the 
most  ooriferoiis,  eoubined  with  the  most  beaatitnl,  of  the  twenty 
TarieUes  I  had,  I  would  decidedly  put  Paragon  first,  and  ATalanche 


WasBGTER  fruit  trees  make  a  quantity  of  wood  and  do  not  form 
trnit  buds,  tbe  wood  not  ripening  aatiatactority,  an  eiamination  ot 
the  roots  will  be  admable,  and  ahould  be  attended  to  whilst  the 
weather  is  tavourable,  aa  the  soil  will  not  yet  be  so  cold  as  at  a  more 
adranced  period  of  tbe  season.  Careful  root-pruning  and  tbe  raising 
ot  the  roots  when  too  deep  will  generally  render  oTer-luiuriant  trees 
fruitful.  Weakly  trees  may  frequently  be  restored  to  health  by 
having  tbeir  roots  bronght  nearer  tbe  surface,  and  encouraged  by  an 
application  of  turfy  loam  enriched  with  about  a  fifth  of  well-decayed 
manure,  in  which  the  recently  disturbed  roots  should  be  arranged. 
K  the  soil  be  ot  a  tenacious  or  heavy  nature  a  portion  ol  the  road 
scrapings,  lime  rubbish,  or  other  gritty  material  may  be  added  with 
advantage. 

Bush,  pyramid,  espalier,  and  other  forms  of  fruit  trees  In  a  Umlted 
space  ahould,  when  growing  too  freely,  be  attended  to  in  root-pruning, 
which,  whilst  leaaening  tbe  necessity  for  snmmer-pmning,  conduces 
to  the  fertility  of  the  trees.  Buch  aa  do  not  require  attention  in  the 
respect  above  indicated  should  have  the  loose  surface  soil  scraped 
off  some  distance  from  ths  stem  all  around  aocording  to  the  siia  ot 
the  tieei,  supplying  some  freah  rich  material,  to  which  has  been  added 
aboat  a  tentb  ot  charred  refuss. 

Planting  yonng  fmit  treesshoold  be  proeeeded  with  as  opportunity 
offers,  it  not  bebig  advleable  to  plant  when  the  soil  is  very  wet ;  and 
although  most  hardy  fruits  can  be  produced  with  aucoes*  on  most 
soils,  yst  ths  better  the  soil  and  climaW  the  finer  will  be  tbe  fruit. 
Bat  however  good  the  soil,  it  will  generally  be  necessary  that  it 
should  undergo  some  prepioratlon  before  the  trees  are  planted. 
Draining  in  most  cases  will  be  necessary,  and  in  heavy  wet  soil  is 
absolutaly  esssntiat  In  the  latter,  case  a  portion  ot  light  soil, 
rood  scrapings,  old  mortar  rubbish,  and  charred  retuss  may  be  em- 
ployed with  great  benefit,  and  the  tree*  in  such  soil  way  be  ad- 
vantageously planted  upon  small  hillooks  slightly  raised  above  the 
level  of  the  surrounding  gronnd.  With  soil  ot  a  light  porous 
character  upon  a  gravelly  or  limestone  subsoil  an  oppoeite  practice 
will  need  to  be  punned;  well-polTerised  clay  or  strong  loam  should 
be  iaporporated  with  the  original  soil. 

In  the  selecting  of  fruit  trees,  especially  of  Apples  and  Pears,  it  is 
of  tbe  greatest  importance  to  plant  those  which  are  known  to  suooeed 
well  in  the  locality,  as  many  varieties  ate  excellent  in  all  respects  in 
one  locality,  whilst  in  another  they  are  found  to  be  very  unsatis- 
factory. 

A  asTera  winter  not  uufreqaently  proves  injurious  to  unprotected 
Fig  trees  against  walls.  The  trees  ahould  be  either  ontastened  from 
the  walla,  tbe  branches  tied  closely  in  bundles,  which  ahould  be 
encased  in  clean  dry  straw  or  fern  kept  together  by  mats,  or  tbe  trees 
may  be  allowed  to  remain  on  tbe  wall,  the  snrtace  of  which  should 
be  lightly  thatched  with  dry  bracken,  straw,  mats,  or  aimihir  material, 
and  the  border  from  the  stem  outwards  should  be  well  mulched  with 
partially  decayed  manure.  Mulch  also  between  the  rows  ot  Straw- 
berries, employing  partially  decayed  manure,  which  will  be  sufficiently 
further  decompoaed  to  allow  ot  being  pointed-in  in  spring.  Any 
tender  varieties,  such  as  British  Queen,  may  be  mulched  with  littery 
manure. 

FRriT  sovatB. 

Cherry  Houw.— Pnming  tuil-growa  Cherry  trees,  which  have  had 
proper  attention  in  regard  to  stopping  the  shoots  during  growth, 
will  now  be  confined  to  cutting  bat*  the  shoots  of  the  current  year 
to  about  an  inch  from  the  base  or  starting  point,  and  the  removal  of 
decayed  spurs.    Tonng  trees  in  course  of  formation  will  need  the 
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central  shoot  or  shoots  out  hack  m  neoessary  to  origiaate  gmwthB 
for  regularly  filling  up  the  allotted  space.  The  faa  mode  of  trainmg 
is  the  hest  where  the  trees  have  a  good  nm  of  trellis  or  wall,  as  by 
this  method  means  are  afforded  of  filling  up  racaaoies  occasioned  by 
gnmmiog,  to  which  Chtrry  trees  under  any  conditions  aiK  peevliarly 
liable.  Except  for  the  purpose  indicated  abore,  or  where  the  limits 
of  the  trellis  necessitates  ks  beflkg  done,  it  is  not  adrisable  to  shorten 
the  tefforiaal  shoots.  This  should  be  attended  to  at  once,  and  a  com- 
plete cleansing  of  the  house  effected.  Th«  trees  also  should  be 
washed  with  soap  and  water  (8  ozs.  softsoap  to  »  gallon  of  water) 
and  afterwards  with  an  inseetiaide.  The  light  must  also  bo  nplaced, 
but  the  house  fully  rentilated  until  the  time  aniyes  for  stiii  littg 
the  trees. 

Fiffs.—Vmmng  Fig  trees  requires  some  ezperien«a  and  no  little 
judgment,  local  circumstances  entirely  goyeming  the  mode  of  enlti- 
yation,  and  consequently  that  of  prunin:^.  In  the  case  of  trees  grown 
in  pots  or  haying  the  roots  restricted  to  small  borders,  and  conse- 
qnently  not  growing  yigorously,  very  little  pruning  will  be  neces- 
sary, proyided  during  the  season  of  growth  proper  attention  has 
been  giyen  to  stopping  and  thinning  out  the  shoots.  Trees,  howeyer, 
that  haye  not  the  roots  so  restricted  &nd  haye  a  good  run  of  trellis, 
the  object  being  to  secure  a  series  of  young  growths  oyer  the  whole 
surface  of  the  trellis,  from  which  the  crop  of  Figs  is  to  be  chiefly 
obtained,  the  pruning  requires  to  be  seyere  at  the  top  part  of  the 
trees.  The  shoots  which  haye  attained  the  limit  of  the  trellis  should 
be  shortened  back  to  where  the  succeeding  shoots  start,  in  order 
that  the  latter  may  occupy  the  place  of  the  former  in  the  ensakig 
season.  Elongated  spun  shouM  be  remoyed,  reserying  the  short- 
jointed  and  fruitful,  hot  be  careful  not  to  oyercrowd.  After  prnning 
loosen  the  trees  from  the  trelMs  and  thoroughly  cleaase  the  honse, 
washing  or  painting  the  woodwork  and  trelliB,  limewasfaing  the 
walls.  The  trees  should  be  dressed  with  an  Insecticide  after  washing 
them  with  tepid  soap  and  water.  Train  and  tie  the  trees  regularly, 
allowing  plenty  of  space  in  the  ties.  Point  oyer  the  surface  of  the 
borders  without  injaring  the  roots,  remoye  the  looee  material,  and 
apply  a  top-dressing  of  partially  decayed  manure  8  or  4  inches  thick. 
The  house  should  be  fully  yentilated,  except  during  frost. 

GRBBRHOUSS. 

Xft/tttfM.—If  these  are  not  yet  potted  no  time  shonld  be  lost  in 
completing  the  work  before  they  begin  rooting  ;  L.  loogiflorum  roots 
early,  and  cannot  endure  haying  the  soil  too  dry.  This  is  one  of  the 
most  usefol  of  Lilies  for  early  flowering,  as  it  bears  gentle  forcing, 
and,  being  grown  in  small  pots,  is  fine  for  decoration.  Lilinm  aaratnm 
is  also  an  early  flowerer  and  roots  early.  The  early-flowered  plants 
will  now  be  pushing  freah  fibies,  and  if  this  is  the  case  they  shonld 
not  on  any  account  be  disturbed ;  indeed,  unless  the  soil  be  not 
occupied  with  roots,  haying  become  a  dose  mass,  it  is  not  neces- 
saiy,  or  eyen  adyisable,  to  repot  Lilinms  annually,  but  if  the  pots 
are  too  small  the  plants  should  be  transferred  to  larger  pots  with 
the  ball  entire,  or  the  sides  merely  loosened  and  the  orocks  re- 
moyed ;  whilst  those  not  needing  Uurgw  pots  should  merely  haye  the 
surface  soil  remoyed,  adding  fresb,  after  seeing  that  the  drainage 
is  efficient.  Those  that  haye  the  soil  sodden  should  haye  eyery 
particle  of  soil  remoyed  and  be  placed  in  fresh  compost,  placing  a 
little  silyer  sand  under  and  around  the  bulbs.  Turfy  loam,  with  a 
fifth  of  old  decayed  manure,  a  sixth  of  charcoal  broken  small,  and 
a  little  sand,  will  grow  Liliums  well.  Although  Lilinms  do  not  like 
a  yery  wet  soil,  it  ought  not  to  become  yery  dry  eyen  when  they 
are  at  rest,  but  should  be  kept  moist.  If  the  pots  are  plunged  in 
ashes  in  a  pit  where  they  will  be  safe  from  frost  they  will  need 
but  little  attention  during  the  winter. 
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BEE  PLANTS. 

We  weie  aomewhat  surprised  on  glancing  oyer  the  pages  of  the 
**  American  Bee  Journal "  of  the  18th  ultimo  at  finding  a  para- 
graph under  the  aboye  heading  from  an  English  correspondent,  Mr. 


E.  H.  Bellaics  of  Christchurch^  Henta,  ta.the  Mlownng  ^fleet  :^ 
" I  haye  read  yeor  iastnictiFe  article  oft iBweet Cloyer,  vadat it 
is  nakaown  here,  and  not  aaeiilioBfld  1&  luiy  of  oar  aaednaea's 
catalogues,  I  will  take  it  as  a  great  fayour  if  joa  will  iiadi«ae  * 
small  packet  of  aeed  to  expeBRnest  wiA  m  our  climaie,"  if  Mr. 
BellaiTB  had  eonsirited  m  we  shonld  h«f«  npUed  tkat  iSbt  plaa* 
he  was  in  search  of,  so  far  from  being  vnknewB  in  EaglaBd,  was 
remarkably  well  known,  we  haying  cnltiyated  it  for  a  period  of 
thirty  years  solely  for  oar  bees,  and  haviog  repeatedly  seen  it 
growing  in  cottage  gardens  in  yarions  pacta  m  this  oountiy. 

The  term  *'  Sweet  Cloyer,*'  like  much  other  American  nomen* 
clatare,  is  simply  a  misnomer,  sinoe  all  dpfoa  (TnlDHiuBe)  vm 
sweet-scented,  aad  preferred  by  the  bees  to  «ay  other  plaat  gnnrik 
The  proper  name  of  this  pbmt  ia  Mciiletaa  leneatttha,  in  plain 
B^^  White-flowesed  MelHot,  a  bisonial  wkioli  grow*  Iraelj 
in  any  soil  to  the  height  of  6  feet,  with  wery  hanMaff  ^tmm 
and  large  clustem  el  aepert-scented  white  flewen. 

The  best  time  for  sowmg*  im  the  early  autumn,  and  genenfiy 
■peaking  it  does  not  bloom  until  tbe  moMi  yc&r»  flowering  pro- 
fnsely  through  July  and  Aognst,  when  it  fonsa  Mid  and  ales. 
It  may,  botpeyer,  be  sown  at  the  spring  time»  and  snoeeai»  viiU» 
Ito  one  great  disadvantage  is  that  it  is  oaeleM  to  the  farmex,  even 
as  bedding  for  his  catSa,  after  seeding.  We  hare  kaoim  it 
harvested  as  hay,  Uiongb  doobllHi  if  welLeecaied  before  Udw^ 
ing  it  might  form  a  rough  kind  of  Ckmm  hay.  It  it  of  th»iBMi 
class  as  the  Mdilotas  offioinalie,  or  yellow  Mmkk^  lo  eoamon  !■ 
many  parts  of  the  country,  although  It  hae  been  ilsnriiMd  aa  a 
distinct  species  -the  result  of  enltiyation.  The  yeEow  kMI  ii 
an  annua],  grows  to  the  height  of  2  or  8  feat  only,  and  is  cnl- 
tivatcd  as  food  for  cattle,  growing  in  thioketa,  hedgee,  and 
borders  of  fields.  When  dried  it  giyea  a  strong  sosnt  of  new- 
mown  hay. 

From  oar  own  obeerratioa  the  Helilotiu  leneantiia  is  piclefad 
by  the  bees  to  any  known  plant,  and  is  nneqnalled  as  regmda  the 
quantity  and  quality  of  tbe  aeetar  secreted,  and^  which  ie  even  of 
more  importance,  yields  its  precione  nectar  in  all  seasoas.  We 
have  neyer  fonnd  any  diffiouky  in  proearing  tbe  seed  from  e«r 
principal  seedsmen  when  giying  its  proper  name,  and  we  etiungly 
advise  our  bee-keeping  r^ers,  if  not  alzeady  cultivating  it^  to 
give  it  a  trial. 

HIVES. 
{Contimuad  frot^  jpa^  di£.) 

At  the  bottom  of  page  414  of  the  Jonraal  for  Noreoaber  9nd 
read  "  When  made  the  frame  should  hang  dear  of  the  floor-boazd 
and  sides  of  the  hive  by  a  quarter  of  an  inch.'* 

We  will  now  proceed  to  describe  the  other  parts  of  the  hive  not 
considered  in  our  last  letter.  The  loof  is  constructed  as  follows : 
For  the  sides  of  the  roof  two  pieoes  of  thjee*qaaiter4nch  weed, 
each  23i  indws  long,  and  cut  like  fig.  80.  For  the  front  and 
back  two  pieces  18^  inchee  long,  the  front  beaad  to  be  9  «r 


Fig.80.~6ideoflloof. 

11  inches  broad  (A,  fig.  81),  and  the  back  one  7  or  9  inehea  XroaA 
(b,  fig.  82),  according  to  the  width  of  stuff  one  has  in  nse,  which 
would  be  either  11  inches  or  9  inches  broad«  The  leaser  height 
will  allow  ample  space  for  two  tiers  of  sectionn.  In  the  ctntie^f 
the  two  last-named  pieces  (which  are  to  form  the  front  and  back 
of  the  roof)  and  near  the  top  cut  thoee  holes  (,c,  fig.  81)  abooi  an 
inch  in  diameter  with  a  centrebit,  or  if  this  cannot  be  obtained 
a  keyhole  saw  will  anawer  the  purpose.  On  the  iaaide  over  theae 
holes  tack  strips  of  perforated  sine*  These  h(^  are  to  give  iiaa 
ventilation  to  the  hive.  All  noxione  vaponrs  and  dani|meB8  will 
rise  through  tbe  qoilt  to  the  inside  of  the  roof,  and  will  pasaeiff 
through  these  openings.  It  must  be  impressed  on  these  making 
bar-frame  hives  for  the  first  time  that  it  is  better  to  err  en  the 
side  of  too  much  ventilation  through  the  roof  of  the  hive  than  in 
giving  too  little.  These  four  pieces  may  now  be  nailed  together 
quite  square.    It  is  as  well  to  place  Uiem  over  the  hive  on  the  bearen 
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B|  &  (figs.  67  and  68,  page  4U},  when  putting  them  together  so  as 
to  nail  them  true.  It  will  be  seen  that  a  quarter  of  an  inch  play 
is  given  to  the  roof— that  is,  ooe-eighth  on  each  of  the  four  sides, 
so  that  it  shall  not  be  likely  to  stick  tight  at  any  time.  By 
refer^ce  to  fig.  81  it  will  be  seen  that  notches  n^  fi,  are  out  in  the 
front  and  back  of  the  roof ;  these  should  fit  oyer  strong  screws 
screwed  into  the  hire  proper  just  oyer  the  roof  rests  (b,  b,  figs. 
67  and  68)  so  as  to  correspond  with  the  notches  in  the  roof. 
These  screws  will  keep  the  roof  in  proper  position.  It  is  also 
advisable  to  secure  the  roof  to  the  hive  proper  by  putting  hooks 
and  small  staples  to  the  sides  (H,  fig.  80).  Those  possessing  tools, 
or  who  can  obtain  the  use  of  a  plough  plane  or  eyen  gouge  chisel, 
should  also  run  a  grooye  along  the  bottom  edges  of  the  roof. 
This  will  in  a  great  measure  preyent  rain  being  forced  between 
the  roof  and  the  hive  during  high  winds.  The  half-inch  overlap 
will  generally  nreyent  this  occurring,  but  it  is  as  well  to  be  doubly 
secure.  It  will  be  seen  that  the  inner  top  edge  of  the  front  and 
the  outer  top  edge  of  the  back  of  the  roof  frame  will  have  to  be 
bevelled  ofi  (d,  d,  figs.  81  and  82),  then  cut  out  the  wood  for  the 
soy«r.  Two  pieces  of  11-inch  board  30  inches  long  answer  for  the 
roof  cover,  although  there  is  hardly  sufficient  overlap  for  the  sides ; 
bat  we  make  this  do  in  order  to  avoid  having  two  seams  in  the 
cover.  If  11-inch  pine  is  not  obtainable  and  other  wood  to  hand, 
then  we  would  have  two  pieces  8  inches  wide  and  one  piece 
between  them  9  inches  in  width.  These  should  be  nailed  on  to 
the  loof  frame  so  as  to  overlap  equally  front  and  bcu^  and  both 
sides,  taking  care  to  use  well-seasoned  wood,  and  to  keep  it  as 
dose  as  possible  together  where  the  boards  join.  Strips  of  quarter- 
inch  wood  2  inches  wide  should  be  well  bradded  to  the  roof  over 
the  joins,  driving  in  the  brads  at  various  angles  in  order  to  get 
belter  hold.  If  carefully  done  when  well  painted  there  will  be 
not  a  chance  of  a  leak.  The  whole  of  the  outside  of  the  hive  and 
XDof  should  receive  at  least  two  coats  of  good  oil  paint.  A  stone 
colour  is  as  nice  as  any.  We  like  a  rather  dark  stone  colour 
whidi  does  not  show  dust  and  stains  readily. 

The  quilt  is  now  the  only  thing  we  have  left  to  mention  in  regard 
to  the  hive  itself.  A  piece  of  ticking  next  over  the  frames  is  one 
of  the  best  materials  to  employ.  Hair  cloth  is  perhaps  better,  bat 
dearer.  We  have  over  several  hives  used  a  coarse  kind  of  screen 
esnvas^  and  this  answers  the  purpose  vcfy  well  and  is  cheap.  We 
do  not  put  a  rough  material  such  as  carpet  or  flannel  next  the  bees, 
as  they  seem  to  object  to  anything  of  a  woolly  nature,  and  bite  it 
to  pieces,  trying  to  make  it  smooth.  A  piece  should  be  cut  partly 
out  of  the  middle  of  the  various  coverings,  three  sides  of  a  square 
being  cut  through  with  scissors,  leaving  it  so  that  it  can  be  folded 
back  like  a  trap  door.  Over  this  first  cover  of  ticking,  hair  cloth, 
or  canvas  should  be  placed  two  or  three  layers  of  flannel,  or  a 
cotipls  of  pieces  of  clean  old  drugget  or  carpet,  having  pieces  partly 
cut  out  to  correspond  with  the  hole  in  the  first  layer.  This  arrange- 
ment is  for  feedmg  when  it  is  thought  best  to  feed  from  the  top. 
Instead  of  this  arrangement  a  good  serviceable  quilt  can  be  made 
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in  various  ways  by  stuffing  a  case  made  just  the  si^e  of  the  spaoe 
over  the  top  bars  with  any  suitable  mat^ial,  such  as  chaff,  wool, 
•ork  chips,  &c  Care  should  be  taken  in  this  case  not  to  use  an 
impervioas  fabric,  or  we  shftll  d^eat  our  own  aim  to  make  the  bees 
snug  aad  warm  by  keeping  them  damp  and  thus  causing  cold  and 
dis^ne.  In  making  the  quilt,  whether  a  stuffed  cushion  or  layers 
of  warm  stuff,  it  must  be  cut  accurately  to  fit  above  the  frames. 
It  will  be  seen  by  reference  to  figs.  67  and  68  that  we  prefer  to 
leave  aquarter  of  an  inch  drop  all  round  from  the  level  of  the  hive 
sides  to  the  top  of  the  frame  oars^  Into  this  receptacle  the  quilt 
should  fit  closely,  so  as  to  prevent  eseape  of  air  suddenly,  and  thus 
to  secure  an  equable  tempeiature.  Some  hives  are  made  so  that 
the  quilt  simply  rests  on  the  frame  bars  and  sides  of  hive.  It  is 
liable  to  get  puckered  up  at  places,  and  to  allow  too  readily  the 
escape  of  heat    By  being  made  the  least  bit  too  large  it  can  by 


our  method  be  fitted  to  a  nicety  all  round  the  sides  of  the  top  of 
the  hive. 

We  wiU  now  say  a  few  words  concerning  the  management  of 
the  hive.  Fig.  68  shows  the  hive  arrangement  for  winter.  Of 
course  the  feeder  (J)  is  not  always  in  its  place.  So  much  import- 
ance must  be  attached  to  the  proper  use  of  food  given  artificially 
to  bees  that  the  whole  subject  shall  be  fully  entered  upon  on 
a  future  occasion.  It  is  only  necessary  now  to  point  out  the  plan 
of  feeding  pourtrayed  in  fig.  68.  The  dummy  D  has,  as  formerly 
explained,  a  slit  cut  out  from  the  centre  of  its  lower  edge  a 
quarter  of  an  inch  high.  When  the  number  of  combs  is  lessened 
for  the  winter  arrangement  this  dummy  is  placed  in  the  position 
indicated.  The  bees  could  now  run  into  the  space  B  ;  their  move- 
ments are,  however,  curtailed  by  the  tunnel  T  T.  This  is  made  by 
tacking  a  piece  of  sine  to  two  strips  of  wood,  each  the  same  length 
as  the  wioth  of  the  space  between  the  dummy  and  the  back,  of 
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the  hive ;  three  or  four  holes  are  punctured  in  the  centre  of  the 
sine.  During  the  winter  the  whole  space  may  be  filled  up  with 
clean  dry  chaff  ;  we  use  oat  chaff,  as  being  soft  and  light,  and  not 
liable  to  mat  together.  This  chaff  is  easily  removed  when  the 
space  is  required  for  feeding  purposes  in  early  spring.  A  similar 
arrangement  is  employed  in  the  front  space  between  the  dummy 
and  the  front  of  the  hive.  Here  a  tunnel  is  made  by  which  the 
bees  enter  from  the  outside ;  a  piece  of  perforated  zinc  is  here 
used,  which  assists  in  ventilation.  This  front  space  is  then 
packed  with  chaff.  Mr.  Cheshire  advises  the  use  of  cork  chips 
where  they  can  be  had  ;  we  have  not  yet  been  able  to  obtain  them, 
but  find  good  chaff  answers  the  purpose.  We  have  this  winter 
used  a  frame  2  inches  deep,  made  of  wood,  with  eanvas  bottom, 
made  to  fit  accurately  over  the  frame-bars.  This  filled  with  dry 
clean  chaff  takes  the  place  of  the  quilt,  and  stands  over  the  one 
layer  of  ticking  or  screen  eanvas. 

Before  closing  this  description  of  our  hives  we  would  give  an 
idea  of  the  cost  incurred  in  making  each  one.  The  estimation  is 
for  the  very  best  well-seasoned  yellow  pine,  free  from  knots  and 
flawsi  planed  at  a  saw-mill  both  edges  and  one  side.  The  bars 
and  side  pieces  for  the  frames  can  be  also  obtained  ready  planed 
in  similar  manner  in  suitable  lengths  for  cutting  up  as  required 
vrithout  waste.  For  the  top  bars  the  strips  should  be  seven-eighths 
of  an  inch  broad  when  planed.  The  frames  can  be  made  for  \d, 
each.  We  would  here  state  that  we  employ  nothing  but  French 
wire  nails  in  putting  together  our  hives  and  frames.  They  hold 
well  when  wetted  at  the  time  of  using,  and  should,  as  far  as 
possible,  be  driven  in  at  various  angles.  When  nailing  together 
the  frames  the  top  bar  should  at  one  end  be  only  nailed  on  on  one 
side  of  the  saw-scarf,  piercing  a  hole  ready  for  the  second  three- 
quarter-inch  nail  when  the  foundation  sheet  is  put  in  just  before 
use.    The  material  required  for  one  hive  iaas  follows : — 

S9  feet  best  rellow  pine,  I  by  11,  at  8i<f 6  \\\ 

Floor-board  extra 0    S 

10  frames  at  Id. 0  10 

Naila  aAd  quilt 0    6 

Paint 0    6 

8    6i 

This  oost  can  of  coarse  be  greatly  rsdaced  by  tha  smpl^ment  of 
mote  eomm<m  wood,  which  ean  be  purchased  at  one-Uiird  less 
cost,  but  more  likely  to  split  when  being  put  together.  The  cost 
can  be  reduced  still  more  by  the  employment  of  the  wood  from 
boxes  purchased  from  grocers  or  other  firms.  When  comparing 
the  cost  of  such  a  hive  as  we  have  endeavoured  to  descriM  with 
that  of  a  skep  ever  so  well  made,  it  must  be  taken  into  considera- 
tion that  the  bar-and-frame  hive,  with  an  additional  outlay  for  a 
coat  of  paint  every  year,  would  last  a  lifetime,  whereas  the  straw 
hive  would  not  last  more  than  a  few  seasons.  It  would  be  there- 
fore much  cheaper  in  the  end  for  a  cottager  to  invest  in  such  a 
hive  as  we  advocate  than  to  be  constantly  buying  skeps.  To 
every  intelligent  cottage  bee-keeper  we  would  therefore  say. 
Make  such  a  hive  and  give  it  a  fair  trial  side  by  side  with  the 
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straw  skep,  and  we  are  sure  that  after  a  little  experience  gained 
in  managing  the  bees  on  the  bar-frame  aystemi  so  mach  more 
pleasure  win  be  given  bj  the  moveable-comb  system  than  by  the 
fixed  nnget-at-able  skep,  that  the  latter  will  soon  disappear  from 
the  garden.— P.  H,  P. 


TRADE  CATALOGUE  RECEIVED. 
H.  &  F.  Sharpe,  Wisbech,  Cambridgeshire. — List  of  PoUUoet, 


(  TO  COBRESPONDENTS.) 


%*  All  corre«poiidenee  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor " 
or  to  **Tne  Publisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unaroidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 
dents, as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Oardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

Book  (TF.  Che$hire).^The  work  yon  refer  to  is  reliable  wad  aatisfactory, 
eqpeciolly  the  later  edition  xeviMd  by  Dr.  Masters,  which  is  thoroughly 
modemiaed. 

Caltnre  of  Fruit  Trees  iE.D.  Carlish).—We  doubt  if  yoa  can  find 
information  on  the  culture  and  pruning  of  fruit  trees  more  sound  and  oonciaely 
rendered  than  in  our  small  manual,  **  Fruit  Gardening  for  the  Many/'  which 
can  be  had  post  free  for  4i<2.  in  stamps.  The  instructions  for  pruning  apply 
almost  equally  to  trees  in  the  orchard  houne ;  but  on  this  method  of  culture 
Rivers'  work,  **  The  Orchard  House  and  Miniature  Fruit  Gardening,"  published 
by  Longmans,  is  the  best  guide. 

Lichens  on  Wall  Trees  (/.  W.  J^alX).— The  lichen  which  is  infesting 
your  trees  is  usually  most  prevalent  in  districts  where  the  soil  is  not  well  drained 
and  the  situation  sheltered  by  trees  or  hills,  which  prevent  the  free  dispersion 
of  atmospheric  moisture.  We  hare  known  it  eradicated  by  removing  the  trees 
from  the  walls  and  washing  the  masonry,  also  the  trees,  with  lime  toned  wiUi 
soot  to  subdue  the  white  colour,  which  is  to  some  persons  objectionable.  That 
excessive  moisture  contributes  to  the  increase  of  the  epiphyte  is  apparent  from 
the  fact  that  it  ia  more  abundant  on  the  west  than  the  east  aspect  of  the  wall. 
The  bulk  of  the  rain  coming  from  the  west  causes  that  side  of  the  wall  to  be 
much  the  wetter. 

Selection  of  Pears  (O,  P.,  ffanU),— The  following  varieties  may  suit  you, 
being  of  good  quality,  hardy,  and  fruitful.  For  planting  against  the  wall  with 
a  west  aspect :— Glou  Mor^eau,  Beurr^  Superfin,  Josephine  de  Malines,  Bergamot 
d'Esperen,  Beiirr^  d'Aremberg,  Durondeau,  Nouvelle  Fulvie,  Bmile  d'Heyst^ 
Olivier  de  Serres.  Marie  Benoist,  Marie  Guise,  Marie  Louise,  and  Winter  Nelis. 
They  must  be  on  the  Quince  stock,  except  the  last  named,  which  succeeds  best 
on  the  Fear.  Ten  feet  apart  Ib  too  short  a  distance  for  the  Fear  stock.  It  is 
optional  whether  you  have  the  pyramids  on  the  Fear  or  Quince  stock.  The 
following  succeed  as  pyramids :— Marie  Louise,  Benrr^  d'Amanlis,  Pltmaston 
Duchesne,  Beiun:^  Hardy,  Beurrd  Diel,  Doyennd  du  Cornice,  Baronne  de  Mello, 
Comte  de  Lamy,  Louise  Bonne  of  Jersey,  Madame  Trey ve,  Beurr6  Giflard,  and 
Williams'  Bon  Chretien. 

Uses  of  Sunflowers  (/.  Clark).— It  you  had  sent  us  a  copy  of  the  article 
to  which  you  refer  we  should  have  been  better  able  to  determine  whether  the 
**  claims  have  been  exaggerated."  Bome  of  the  uses  of  this  now  popular  flower 
may  be  ennmerated.  In  France  the  leaves  are  used  as  forage  for  cattle,  who  are 
said  to  eat  them  with  great  relish  and  avidity.  The  stalks  make  an  excellent 
fuel,  and  yield  a  large  quantity  of  potash  after  they  are  burned  :  or,  if  not  wanted 
for  that  purpose,  the  ashes  may  be  used  as  manure  by  sowing  it  over  tiie  land  or 
mixing  it  in  the  manure  heap.  In  Portugal  the  seeds  are  used  to  make  a  whole- 
some and  nuicritious  bread,  and,  when  roasted,  they  f<nin  an  exoeUent  sobstitate 
for  oofflee ;  in  some  parts  of  the  continent  a  kind  of  bouiUi  Is  made  of  them, 
which  serves  as  food  for  infimta.  They  elso  yield  by  expression  a  fixed  oil,  little 
if  at  all  inferior  to  olive  oil,  which  is  used  in  some  parts  of  Europe  both  for  bmm* 
ing  in  lamps  and  for  other  domestio  purposes  to  which  olive  oil  is  applied,  and 
for  making  soups.  As  food  for  poultry  tiiey  have  been  found  to  be  very  nutri- 
tioos.  One  acre  will  produce  50  bushels  of  seed,  yielding  60  gallons  of  oO  and 
about  IMO  lbs.  of  oilcake,  and  the  stems  will  yield  about  10  per  cent,  of  potash. 
The  pith  of  the  Sunflower  has  been  recommended  by  M.  Percy  for  the  nrepax»- 
Uon  of  moxa,  for  which  it  is  well  adapted  by  the  nitre  It  contains  enabling  it 
to  bum  without  being  blown  upon. 

Flantlng  'Vines  (  W,  /.).— Your  proposed  method  of  preparing  the  Vines  in 
turves  is  good.  The  precise  time  for  planting  will  depend  on  the  temperature 
that  you  can  easily  maintain  in  the  house,  as,  when  growth  fairly  oommenoes, 
the  young  Vines  must  receive  no  check,  but  must  have  a  warm  genial  tempera- 
ture constantly  and  a  very  light  position.  If  these  conditions  can  be  inmued 
yoa  may  start  the  eyes  in  January.  We  should  only  have  the  border  S  feet  wide 
the  flrst  year,  the  front  consisting  of  a  wall  of  turves,  additions  being  afterwards 
made  yearly.  Belative  to  analysing  the  soil,  that  is  a  question  for  you  to  deter* 
mine ;  but  if  yon  have  it  done,  and  afterwards  grow  Grapes  as  w^  as  the  two 
anthcntiea  yon  name  who  did  not  adopt  such  a  scientific  test,  you  may  be 
satisfied,  and  you  cannot  err  by  following  the  instructions  of  either  of  them, 
niere  is  no  doubt  a  competent  analyst  in  connection  with  the  Durham  Univer- 
sity. Dr.  Voelcker  of  the  Boyal  Agrloultuial  College,  Cixenoester,  also  analyses 
soils.  The  cost  varies  with  the  nature  of  the  analysis,  and  can  be  obtained  from 
chemists  who  undertake  work  of  this  nature.    You  must  remember,  however, 


that  the  best  mixture  that  can  be  compounded  will  not  avail  to  produce  good 
Grapes  tf  other  details  of  management  ate  not  correctly  carried  out.  Some 
gardeners  can  grow  far  better  Grapes  without  any  prepared  bocder  than  others 
can  with  the  most  elaborate  mixtures  and  expensive  arrangements. 

Origanum  Sipylenm  (W,  T.  0.  W,y~ThiB  i»  the  name  of  yooi  plant  that 
is  known  In  some  districts  by  the  popular  name  of  the  Hop  Plant.  It  Is  of  easy 
culture,  requiring  ordinary  loamy  soil.  It  is  a  naUve  of  the  Levant,  and  is  o^ 
hardy  in  sheltered  places  in  the  south  of  England,  and  is  genenaiy  beet  winteicd 
in  a  frame,  greenhouse,  or  window  of  a  dwelUng.  Being  of  a  stubby  habit  It 
does  not  die  down ;  the  parte  bearing  the  inflorescence  of  course  die  and  shonld 
be  cut  off  to  where  the  growth  is  healthy.  It  may  be  planted  out  or  plunged  in 
the  garden  during  the  snnmaer,  and  taken  in  on  Uie  approach  of  cold  weatbarin 
the  autumn.  It  Is  one  of  the  Marjorams,  most  of  which  are  more  or  less  fra- 
grant, hence  some  of  the  species  are  need  as  culinary  herbs. 

Forcing  Asparagus  (IT.  Brown,  /r<rto).— When  the  roots  an  taken  to  a 
hotbed  the  bottom  heat  should  never  be  above  from  TS®  to  80° :  if  there  is  the 
least  danger  of  the  heat  being  more  the  roote  should  merely  be  left  on  the  sur- 
face, and  be  slightly  covered  after  watering,  and  then  »  or  » inches  more  cdto^ 
lag  should  be  put  on  as  the  heat  declines.  The  details  of  these  mafctersflie  of 
primary  importance  to  the  inexperienced.  For  an  earlr  A^^aragus  eed  we 
seldom  use  a  hotbed  aU  of  fresh  materials,  but  select  an  dd  hotbed  whidi  has 
been  used  for  Cucumbers  or  Melons.  I'he  soU  is  taken  oil,  also  the  most  decayed 
part  of  the  dung ;  that  which  is  not  quite  rotten  is  stirred,  mixed  with  hottoee 
leaves  or  other  fermenting  material,  and  S  inches  or  so  of  the  dung  placed  on 
the  surface.  On  this  are  packed  the  numerous  spreading  roots*  taking  care  not 
to  let  them  get  dry,  putting  In  the  first  row  as  dose  as  it  Is  possible  to  do  wltt- 
out  the  buds  touching.  A  little  leaf  soU  and  sandy  loam  is  scaMerod  on  the 
long  roote,  then  the  next  row  of  roote  is  placed  over  them  with  the  budacn  a 
level  with  the  first  row.  In  this  way  a  large  number  of  roote  can  be  peeked  in 
the  space  of  a  single  light  of  6  feet  by  4.  When  all  the  roote  are  packed  to^ 
sprinkling  of  light  soil  is  thrown  over  them,  and  water  is  given  at  a  tempemturs 
of  about  6S°,  BO  that  the  fibres  of  the  long  roote  may  have  no  check.  Whennire 
that  there  is  the  proper  heat  (60®  to  60°)  add  a  couple  inches  or  so  of  omuw* 
for,  where  green  shoote  are  preferred,  covering  for  blanchUig  is  quite  unneoesaaxy. 

Pruning  Tinea  (IT.  R.  &).— You  may  prune  your  Vhaea  at  once»  "J  « 
they  have  been  so  much  infested  with  thrips  wash  the  rods  thoroughly  with  a 
strong  solution  of  Gishnrst  or  softsoap :  a  strength  of  6  to  8  osa.  of  soapto  a 
gallon  of  water  will  not  be  too  much.  Then  turn  the  Vines  outside  protecting 
them  with  hay  only  during  severe  weather.  A  few  degrees  of  frost  will  no* 
injure  them.  The  woodwork  of  the  house  should  also  be  thoroughly  washed 
with  strong  soapy  water,  and  the  glass  with  dear  water  previously  to  filnng  it 
with  planto,  the  walls  also  being  deansed  and  limewashed  if  that  is  Buitebje. 
A  few  days  of  labour  devoted  to  that  work  will  be  weU  and  profitably  appUed ; 
indeed  if  you  do  not  cleanse  the  house  completely  now  you  will  next  year  have 
the  same  trouble  with  thrips  that  you  have  recently  experienced,  and  the  inseete 
if  not  checked  will  ruin  your  Vines. 

Roses  in  Pots  (A  JLad9)^<fn  page  US  of  the  last  Issue  of  this  Journal  yoo 
will  find  a  thoroughly  practical  article  upon  the  culture  of  Roses  in  pote,  ™c; 
contains  all  the  information  you  reqube.  If  you  have  not  seen  that  nnmberit 
can  be  had  from  this  office  post  free  for  S^.  The  Strawbernr  plante  have  been 
treated  judiciously,  and  you  can  have  them  transferred  oom  thehr  present 
position  to  the  houses  as  required. 

Dwarf  Eidney  Beans  (.A  SubKriber),—Youi  letter  is  very  indefinite.  Do 
you  require  plante  or  Beans  ?  Inquire  of  some  market  gardener  or  greengrocer 
in  your  neighbourhood. 

Exhibiting  Fruits  CS.  Clarke)^Aa  the  wordhig  of  the  schedule  is  for 
*'oollecUon  of  fruit  consisting  of  eighteen  kinds,  not  neceoBarUy  their  own 
growth,"  you  would  have  been  justly  disqnalifled  for  showing  a  bunch  of  blade 
and  a  bunch  of  white  Grapes  as  two  kinds  of  fruiU  Had  the  schedule  mentioned 
two  varUtUs  you  would  have  been  right.  The  framen  of  schedules  ought  to  be 
careful  in  this  matter. 


GOTBHT  GARDEN  MARKET.— NOYUCBBR  SiKD. 

Largb  quantities  of  Grapes  are  reaching  us,  keephig  prices  low,  and 
with  a  quick  bale.  Heavy  oonsignmente  of  Nova  SootJa  Apples  to  hsnd* 
in  good  condition. 

rmurr. 


Apples 

Aprioote 

Cherries 

Chestnute... 

Currante»Blaek.. 
H       Bed,... 
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Filberte 

Cobs 
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•• 
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A.  1 
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1 

0 

M 
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Bean8,Kldney ....         100 
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BrooooU bundle 

Brussels  Sproute..   |  sieve 
Cabbage..........    doaen 
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Potatoes 
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Seakale 
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^romatoes  

Turnips  
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A. 
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POVLTRt  AHD   PIQEOH   CHRQHICLE. 

NEGLECTED  PAErTUREB  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 
{Omtinved  from,  page  407.) 

In  Hr,  C.  Dftrwin't  work  on  woims  there  ii  giren  an  excelleat 
account  of  tlu:  foinuition  of  Tegeteble  monld  tbiODKb  the  action 
of  wotnu,  tnd  with  otwerrttioni  on  the!i  babila.  He  mjb  :— 
"  Worms  prepare  tbe  gionnd  in  an  excellent  manner  for  the  groirth 
of  flbroni-iooted  planti  and  for  seedlings  ol  all  kind*.  They 
periodicall7  expose  the  monld  to  the  air  and  sift  it,  ao  that  do 
atonea  larger  than  the  particlea  which  thej  can  awallow  are  left 
in  It.  Hiej  mingle  the  whole  intimately  together  like  a  gardener 
who  prepare*  fine  soil  for  bis  choicest  plants.  In  this  slate  it  is 
well  fitted  to  retain  moisture  and  to  absorb  all  soluble  aabatanccB, 
as  well  as  for  the  process  of  nitrification.  The  bones  of  dead 
animals,  the  harder  paits  of  insects,  tba  shells  ol  land  mollnscs, 
leaves,  twiga,  &c.,  are  before  long  boried  beneath  the  actiumalated 
castings  of  worms,  and  are  tbos  brought  in  a  more  or  less  decayed 
state  within  reach  ol  the  roota  of  plants.  Worms  likewise  drag 
an  infinite  nnmbar  of  dead  leaves  and  other  parts  of  plants  into 
tiieir  borrows,  partly  for  the  sake  of  plagging  them  np  and  partly 
as  food.  The  leavea  which  are  dragged  into  the  borrows  as  food, 
after  being  torn  into  the  finest  ehreds,  partly  digested,  and  sata- 
lated  with  the  intestioal  and  nrinaiy  secretions,  aro  commingled 
with  mooh  earth.  This  eartb  forms  the  dark-colonrod  rich  bamus 
which  almost  eTerjwheie  coren  the  snrface  of  the  land  with  a 
fairly  well-deSned  layer  or  mantle.  Von  Henaea  placed  two 
worms  in  a  veasel  18  inches  in  diameter,  which  was  filled  with 
sand,  on  which  fallen  leaves  were  strewed,  and  these  were  soon 
dragged  into  their  borrows  to  a  depth  of  3  inches.  After  aboot 
1&E.  weeks  an  almost  oniform  layer  of  sand  4  inches  in  thickness 
waa  converted  into  bumoa  by  having  passed  throagh  the  alimen- 
taiy  canals  of  these  two  worms.  It  is  believed  by  some  persons 
that  worm  borrows,  which  often  penetrate  the  gronnd  almost 
perpendicnlarly  to  a  depth  ol  6  or  6  feet,  materially  aid  in  its 
drainage,  Dotwithstandiog  that  tbe  viscid  castings  are  piled  over  the 
months  of  the  borrows,  prevent  or  check  the  rain  water  directly 
entering  them.  They  allow  the  air  to  penetrate  deeply  into  the 
groond.  They  also  greatly  facilitate  the  downward  passage  of 
roots  of  moderate  die,  and  Uiese  will  be  noorished  by  the  homos 
with  which  the  borrows  are  lined.  Many  seeds  owe  their  germina- 
tion to  having  been  covered  by  castings  ;  and  others,  boried  to  a 
considerable  depth  beneath  accnmolated  castinga,  lie  dormant, 
until  at  some  fnlore  time  they  are  accidentally  oncoveied  and 
germinate," 

These  combined  scientific  and  practical  statements  are  of  im- 
mense valne  to  the  farmer  In  considering  the  qoestion  of  forming 
or  renovating  pastnre  lands,  tor  after  taking  into  accoont  that  the 
worms  an  a  factor  in  the  matter,  we  aboold  endeavonr  in  oar 
management  to  facilitate  their  operations,  and  how  to  eJfect  this 
we  shall  explain  farther  on. 

Qootationa  have  already  been  given  from  Hr.  Darwin's  work 
on  worms,  and  tbe  whole  iobject  is  so  trathfally  displayed  by 
him  that  we  strongly  advise  the  home  farmer  and  gentlemen 
having  landed  property,  and  especially  grazing  and  paiklands,  to 
obtain  the  work.  Bnt  considering  as  we  do  tbe  importance  of 
the  sabjeot,  we  will  make  a  qaotation  which  fitly  condndeB  with 
a  paragraph  sommJng  ap  in  a  few  words  tlie  resolt  of  nearly  half 
a  centory'i  observation  and  reaeaich  as  follows:  —  "When  we 


o        -  ITie  plongh  is 

of  the  most  ancient  and  most  valaable  of  man's  inventions,  bat 
long  before  he  existed  tbe  land  was,  in  tact,  regolarly  ploughed, 
and  still  continues  to  be  thos  ploughed,  by  earthworms.  It  may 
be  doubted  whether  there  are  many  other  animals  which  have 
played  so  important  a  part  in  the  history  ol  the  world  as  these 
JowlyoTgftQ''8d  creatures." 

In  our  practice  connected  with  the  improvement  of  neglected 
pastuies,  which  haa  extended  over  a  period  of  more  than  fifty 
years,  we  find  that  during  the  greater  part  of  that  time  we  have 
been  nnconsciously  acting  in  accordance  with  Mr.  Darwin's  views 
— that  is  to  say,  our  chief  object  has  been  to  encoorage  tbe  work- 
ing of  the  worms,  and  we  have  atodioosly  endeavoored  to  follow 
socb  plans  and  use  such  manores  as  woold  most  condoce  to  their 
operations.  One  of  the  first  experiments  we  ever  tried  was  the 
improvement  of  acme  sCroog  day  land  where  the  earth  bad  for 
some  years  been  rcmaved  from  the  sorface  for  tidal  embankment 
porposes.  Thia  land  bad  lain  for  more  than  twenty  years  aa 
waste,  producing  nothing  better  than  Carex,  commonly  called 
Carnation  Grass,  black  bents,  and  a  few  other  worthless  grasses 
which  neither  dairy  cows  or  sheep  woold  eat.  It  waa  upon  thia 
land  that  we  made  our  first  expenment  in  order  to  ascertain  the 
valne  of  coach  and  the  earth  adhering  to  it,  hiid  out  on  waste 
land  as  fast  as  the  carts  were  filled  wiUi  it  without  the  labour  ol 
rolling  or  harrowing,  to  make  it  fit  to  bum.  The  couch  in  this 
instance  was  laid  out  at  the  rate  of  about  19  or  20  tons  per  acre 
and  spread  immediately.  This  was  tbe  meana  osed  to  induce  the 
earthworms  to  woik  on  the  surface,  as  we  had  always  noticed 
how  much  earthy  composts  induced  them  to  cast  up  earth  and 
draw  into  their  burrows  any  fragmenta  of  vegetation  with  great 
benefit  to  the  turf,  but  more  especially  upon  the  poorest  pastures. 
This  experiment  waa  made  the  grouodwork  ol  our  future  pro- 
ceedings in  the  manuring  of  grass  land,  which  we  foond  deficient 
in  herbage,  for  the  resolt  being  that  the  cooch  in  tbe  green  state 
as  it  was,  actoally  proved  more  beneficial  than  farmyud  manure 
which  we  bad  frequently  laid  out  on  poor  or  neglected  pasture 
land.  We  foond  tbe  worms  worked  incesaanUy,  and  drew  in 
eveiy  stem  and  blade  of  cooch  io  a  veij  short  time,  and  after  a 
second  application  at  the  expiration  of  three  yeara  the  pasture 
I  wonderfully  improved,  for  the  gtaases  and  Clovers  indigenous 
he  soil  began  to  appear,  and  it  is  to  t1 '  ~  ' 
daily  pBstore,  altboogh  the  late  tenant  n 
a  period  of  nine  or  tee  years. 

In  another  position  we  had  a  well-situated  park-like  pasture, 
a  portion  of  which  (aboot  4  acres)  was  extremely  wet,  being  on 
a  Bobsoil  of  strong  clayey  gravel,  and  it  was  rendered  very  inferior 
grass  land  in  consequence  of  being  greatly  encumbered  with 
Rushes  of  two  sorts.  The  Bunch  Bushes  which  had  formed  into 
hassocks  were  easily  got  rid  of  by  cutting  up  with  the  turf-cotter 
and  burned  ;  but  uot  so  the  small  Rushes,  which  run  under  the 
surface  and  throw  up  their  atema  from  every  knot  in  tbe  roots, 
somewhat  like  the  growth  of  couch  grass.  It  is  impossible  to 
eradicate  these  entirely  without  file  or  pipe,  draining  the  land, 
breaking  up  Ihe  tutf,  and  reaortiug  to  cultivatiou,  in  order  that 
the  laud  may  be  chalked  or  limed,  this  being  the  basis  of  all 
successful  cultivation  on  strong  soils,  whether  intended  for  arable 
or  paatore  In  tbe  future.  These  matters  determined  os  opon  a 
course  of  cultivation,  as  all  other  attempts  at  improvement  had 
failed.  We  ploughed  oS  the  turf  rather  shallow  and  burnt  it  into 
ashes  in  very  large  heaps,  a  portion  only  of  which  we  used  and 
ploughed  into  the  soil.  These  contained  so  much  of  the  elements, 
as  well  as  the  basis  of  manures,  especially  potash,  thai  we  never 
used  any  other  manure  except  chalk,  whilst  lor  four  years  the 
land  was  under  a  soccessioo  of  corn  crops,  which  yielded  a  most 
abundant  produce  both  of  com  and  straw.  The  large  qasntity  of 
ashes  we  obtained  enabled  ns  not  only  to  apply  each  year  a 
portion  of  them  to  the  land  where  they  were  burned,  bat  we  had 
also  a  supply  which  fumiahed  enough  for  use  on  the  other  farm 
crops  applied  with  the  drill,  especially  the  loot  crops,  such  as 
Mangolds,  Carrot?,  and  Potatoes. 

After  four  years'  cultivation  this  land  was  clean  and  fit  for 
laying  down  for  permanent  pasture,  and  as  we  had  found  the  land 
so  fertile  we  did  not  hesitate  to  seed  it  in  a  com  crop  of  April 
Wheat,  which,  although  it  produced  as  much  straw  as  could  be 
grown,  it  never  injured  the  seeds,  which  took  remarkably  well. 
Tbe  seeds,  however,  were  fumiahed  by  a  local  seedsman  as  a 
proper  mixtare  for  such  lands,  Aa  we  did  not  then  undeisland  tbe 
mafler  sofiSciently  to  enable  us  to  select  the  best  sorts,  we  insisted 
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only  upon  sowing  6  lbs.  per  acre  of  the  yellow  Suckling  (Trifolium 
minus),  and  it  became  a  regular  plant  all  over,  but  the  annual 
Bye  Grass  died  the  second  year,  and  very  much  weakened 
the  appearance  of  the  plant.  By  a  mere  accident  in  cutting 
the  grass  for  feeding  our  horses  the  men  had  allowed  a  portion 
to  get  over-ripe,  and  the  seed  from  the  Suckling  and  other  sorts 
of  grass  fell  out  and  struck  root  so  thickly  that  this  portion  of 
the  pasture  proved  more  productive  than  any  other  part  for 
many  years  afterwards,  and  made  good  all  denciency  caused  by 
the  dying-out  of  the  annual  grasses. 

We  wish  also  to  mention  the  result  of  successful  renovation  of 
pasture  and  park  lands  upon  an  estate  of  300  acres.  We  found 
on  first  looking  over  the  land  that  it  consisted  of  about  150  acres 
of  arable  land,  and  a  similar  extent  of  pasture,  in  the  most 
neglected  state  we  had  ever  seen  a  property,  and  our  experience 
induced  us  to  adopt  what  was  generally  considered  at  that  time  a 
most  unusual  proceeding—namely,  to  cultivate  the  whole  of  the 
arable  land  witnoat  the  use  of  any  other  manures  except  artificial 
or  hand  manures,  including,  however,  the  consumption  of  cake  and 
com  by  sheep  on  the  root  lain.  On  the  other  hand  we  decided 
upon  the  renovation  of  the  pastures,  which  were  almost  entirely 
denuded  of  grass  by  the  constant  feeding  of  horses  and  sheep, 
which  bite  so  much  closer  than  horned  cattle,  that  there  only 
remained  a  few  herbs  and  Daisy  roots  to  be  seen^  On  these 
pastures  the  experience  we  have  detailed  relating  to  the  efitect  of 
couch  and  earth  upon  grass  land  induced  us  to  adopt  the  phm  of 
using  a  compost  of  earth  and  chalk  mixed  with  farmyard  manure, 
and  indeed  all  other  manures  not  required  in  the  large  garden  of 
the  establishment.  After  lying  about  six  or  eight  months,  and 
being  mixed  by  turning  the  heap,  this  compost  laid  out  in  the 
autumn  of  the  ^ear  was  the  only  means  we  used  for  manuring, 
but  the  land  bemg  so  naked  and  bare  we  thought  it  right  to  sow 
and  work-in  with  the  chain  harrows  10  lb$.  per  acre  of  yellow 
Suckling.  Now,  this  mode  of  proceeding,  together  wiUi  the 
assistance  which  we  expected  ana  did  actually  obtain  from  the 
action  of  earthworms,  proved  so  beneficial  that  after  three  years 
of  this  management  we  estimated  the  letting  value  of  the  land 
to  have  been  doubled  both  as  to  the  arable  and  pasture  upon  the 
estate. 

(To  be  continaed.) 

WOBK  ON  THE  HOMS   FABM. 

Horse  Labour, — ^This  work  is  greatly  in  arrear,  and  this  seed  time 
for  Wheat  reminds  us  of  some  past  seasons  such  as  we  cannot  easily 
forget.  In  1841  we  could  on  the  strong  loams  and  flat  clay  soils  sow 
very  little  Wheat  even  during  the  month  of  September.  Where, 
however,  it  was  sown  it  did  not  succeed,  and  the  deficiency  of  plant 
was  fatal  to  the  crop  in  most  instances,  for  there  was  no  seed  time 
with  regard  to  weather  from  the  1st  of  September  to  the  14th  of 
December.  The  years  1852  and  1872  were  bad  seasons,  yet  the  late- 
sown  Wheat  maintained  the  best  plant.  Therefore  if  the  home  farmer 
has  sown  but  little  or  no  Wheat  yet,  he  should  not  be  over-anxious 
about  the  matter,  but  wait  with  patience  and  be  prepared  when  the 
weather  becomes  suitable  to  make  the  most  of  every  dry  day.  The 
home  taroier  should  specially  consider  one  point,  that  when  the 
season  arrives  as  to  the  condition  of  the  land,  not  to  be  deterred  from 
sowing  by  reason  of  the  date  of  either  month  from  November  until 
the  middle  of  February.  An  idea  i)revails  that  Wheat  should  never 
under  any  circumstances  be  sown  in  January ;  but  from  experience 
we  say,  Sow  on  the  first  fair  weather  which  occurs  after  the  let  of 
October,  and  in  extremely  adverse  periods  it  may  not  occur  until 
December,  January,  or  early  part  of  February.  After  the  latter  date 
on  the  average  of  seasons  we  should  do  well  to  wait  and  sow  Lent 
com. 

Hand  Labour. — Much  of  this  will  depend  upon  the  weather,  but 
may  be  taken  as  fairly  represented  in  our  last  week's  "  Work  on  the 
Home  Farm." 

Live  Stock. — We  fear  that  many  sheep  and  some  cattle  may  be 
again  losif  by  the  ooathe  or  fluke  rot  thi«  next  winter ;  but  let  it  be 
remembered  that  salt  is  the  great,  and  we  may  say  the  only,  preven- 
tive or  remedy ;  for  if  the  sheep  or  cattle  are  only  slightly  affected, 
salt  given,  and  lumps  of  rock  salt  being  always  within  reach  of  the 
fatting  animals,  with  nourishing  food,  with  a  larger  proportion  of 
hay  and  less  of  roots,  they  may  if  not  serionslv  affected  become  fit 
for  the  butcher.  They  should  be  accommodated  with  dry  lairs  either 
of  boxes  for  cattle  or  sheds  for  sheep,  for  it  is  perfectly  unreasonable 
to  expect  diseased  animals  to  recover  or  get  partly  fat  if  they  are 
obliged  to  live  in  the  open  fields  in  the  winter  months.  All  cattle 
in  the  boxes  should  now  be  receiving  a  full  allowance  of  cake,  and 
as  the  cake  or  com  is  increased  let  the  roots  be  decreased  in  daily 
allowance  down  to  66  tbs.  per  day,  and  to  increase  the  cake  or  corn 
in  preference  to  giving  them  any  hay  at  all,  but  to  give  good  sweet 
straw  ad  libitum,  with  rock  salt  accessible  to  every  animal  at  all 
times.  The  team  horses — these  ought  always  to  have  a  lump  of  salt 
within  reach,  especially  those  which  receive,  as  thoy  all  should,  an 
allowance  daily  of  roots  about  12  or  16  lbs.  of  Mangolds  .Swedes,  or 
white  Carrots,  the  latter  being  the  best  root  they  can  have  .and  may 
without  injury  after  they  become  accustomed  to  it  receive  a  double 


allowance  per  day,  with  hay  and  straw  chaff  mixed,  not  forgetting 
two  bushels  of  good  oats  per  week  per  horse. 

At  this  time  many  of  the  early  Dorset  and  Somerset  lambs  will 
be  strone  and  able  to  go  upon  root-feeding  if  the  land  is  dry,  such 
as  sand,  limestone,  or  travel  and  dry  loams.    They  will  require  the 
best  possible  system  <»  feeding,  not  only  for  their  sake,  bat  for  that 
of  the  ewes  also,  when  it  is  intended  as  usual  to  fatten  both  together, 
so  that  they  may  be  sold  at  the  same  time,  or  nearly  so.    To  make 
or  rear  and  feed  first-lass  quality  of  early  lambs  for  sale  at  the 
period  from  Christmas  to  Easter  is  a  matter  requiring  not  only 
great  personal  attention  to  details  of  feeding,  but  also  a  course  of 
management  to  secure  the  health  of  the  animals.    When  the  ewes 
and  lambs  are  kept  entirely  in  the  open  fields  they  are  subject  to 
certain  disorders,  some  of  which  may  be  avoided.    At  about  three 
weeks  or  a  month  old  the  lambs  will  be  strong  enough  to  be  put 
on  root  and  trough  feedine  in  advance  of  the  ewes,  but  before  this 
they  ought  to  be  docked  of  their  tails  to  about  4  inches  in  length, 
and  the  ram  lambs  castrated.    On  reooverr  from  this  opemtion  thev 
may  then  be  fed  in  fold  in  advance  of  toe  ewes,  the  use  of  which 
they  will  have  previously  shown  and  taught  on  their  grass  lairs.    It 
is  very  important  when  lambs  and  ewes  are  feeding  on  roots  that  tbe 
ewes  should  have  their  roots  cut  with  Gardener's  cutter,  and  have 
the  cake  or  corn  given  in  the  meal  state  mixed  with  the  roots, 
instead  of  giving  cake  with  hay  chaff,  which  is  best  given  by  Itself. 
The  fold  for  feeding  the  lambs  in  advance  should  be  entirely  cleared 
of  all  roots  and  greens,  the  object  being  not  to  allow  the  lambs  to 
run  out  into  the  Turnip  or  Swede  greens,  which  is  often  detrimental 
in  the  event  of  frost  or  snow.    As  the  fold  will  confine  the  lambs 
within  reasonable  bounds,  it  will  be  more  likely  to  induce  than  to 
resort  to  the  troughs,  especially  if  they  are  covered,  as  they  ought  to 
be  ;  for  youne  lambs  will  go  to  the  covered  troughs  for  shelter  often- 
timesj  and  will  be  then  enticed  into  feeding  at  the  earliest  period. 
This  IS  a  matter  of  the  greatest  importance,  beeause  the  more  ohoiee 
food  they  can  be  induced  to  eat  at  the  trough  the  less  milk  they  will 
require  from  the  ewes.    To  induce  the  lambs  to  eat  at  the  earliest 
period  it  is  important  that  the  food  should  have  an  agreeable  aroma 
like  white  Carrots,  the  next  best  food  for  them  would  be  white  hearts 
of  Cabbages.  At  any  rate  the  root  food  must  be  cut  into  small  pieces, 
which  is  done  with  a  hook  into  the  cutter  and  then  passing  the  root 
pieces  twice  throueh  the  cutter,  which,  if  carefully  done,  the  small  dice- 
like  fragments  wiU  be  readily  eaten  by  the  youngest  lambs,  especially 
when  mixed  with  the  best  Russian  or  American  oilcake  meal  and 
bean  meal  in  the  proportion  of  two-thirds  cake  and  one-third  bean 
meal.    This  is  a  desirable  mixture,  because  the  lambs  cannot  then 
eat  their  roots  without  eating  a  quantity  of  the  superior  kind  of  food, 
which  it  is  difficult  to  get  them  to  eat  at  thfl  early  period,  either  by 
itself  or  in  admixture  with  hay  chaff.    We  cannot  name  any  qnantily 
of  food  for  lambs,  because  they  oueht  never  to  see  an  empty  trough, 
but  be  fed  twice  a  day,  and  what  tuey  do  not  eat  readily  should  be 
removed  and  given  to  the  ewes.    As  the  lambs  ought  never  to  feed 
from  the  same  troughs  as  the  ewes,  the  lambs  should  be  fed  in  ad- 
vance of  the  ewes,  and  the  Jamb  gate  stopped  until  the  ewes  have 
eaten  their  bait^  and  which,  to  prevent  waste,  they  always  ought 
to  do  before  leavmg  the  trough. 


BiRMixoHAM  Cattlb  AND  PouLTRT  SHOW.— The  entries  for  the 
show  of  1881  were  the  largest  ever  received  for  the  Exhibition,  and 
the  total  this  vear,  8920,  is  slightly  in  excess  of  last  year.  There 
is  little  material  change  in  the  numbers  in  the  agricultural  depart- 
ment, those  for  sheep  and  pigs  showing  a  slight  increase,  whilst  the 
cattle  are  over  an  average.  Roots,  com,  and  Potatoes  are  equal  to, 
poultry  are  in  advance  of,  and  Pigeons  slightly  under,  last  year.  We 
understand  that  Shorthorns  and  Hereforas  will  be  both  well  repre- 
sented. Some  of  the  Devon  classes  will  be  much  stronger  than  usual ; 
Scots  and  Crosses  muster  well,  with  good  reputations  from  over  the 
border,  and  the  Sussex  and  Norfolk  men  will  for  the  first  time  tay 
their  Bed  Polled  beasts,  with  a  view  to  induce  the  Council  to  give 
them  classes  in  the  future.  Birmingham  is  the  only  place  to  see 
Shropshire  wethers  to  advantage,  and  nearly  a  hundred  of  these 
favourite  sheep  will  be  penned.  There  is  a  full  show  of  pigs,  Tam- 
worths  being  in  great  force.  The  railway  companies  are  now  fully 
alive  to  the  importance  of  the  Exhibition,  and  excursioBS  are  pro- 
mised from  all  parts  of  the  London  and  North-Westera,  Midland,  and 
Great  Western  systems.  Tbe  judging  is  on  Saturday  the  26th,  open 
to  life  members  free,  the  general  public  paying  10«.  for  the  privilege 
of  seeing  the  awards  made. 


POULTRY  NOTES. 

Wb  understand  that  since  judging  Pigeons  at  the  Crystal  Palace, 
Mr.  T.  C.  Burnell  has  left  England  for  some  mouths  for  the  south  of 
Europe,  and  has  cancelled  all  his  judging  engagements.  His  place  at 
Birmmgham  will  be  taken  on  Saturday  by  Mr.  O.  E.  Cressweli. 

•    ^^^^^^^"^"^ 

Thebe  seemed  little  competition  at  the  Crystal  Palace  auction  sale 


for  the  prise  bird*  there  pnt  up.  In  the  Dorking  classes  but  two 
pens  cbMifted  faanfh-^Tis.,  the  fint-prixe  Bark  cook  at  £80  and  tiie 
cup  cockerel  at  £17.  Manr  of  the  winners  were  prioed  at  raeas 
which  we  used  to  consider  by  no  means  prohibitory ;  whence,  then, 
comes  this  apathy  of  the  public  to  claim  them?  Probably  the 
general  financial  depression  has  something  to  do  with  it.  Another 
Mason  is  that  there  will  be  better  choice  at  Birmingham,  and  that  of 
birds  less  shown.  VandeiB  are  br  degrees  realising  the  fact  that  the 
grcatect  winners  aie  not  neeessarily  the  beet  laeeders.  At  Birming- 
fiara  maoy  btide  are  ehomi  which  go  to  no  other  shows,  hence  it  is  a 
peculiarly  good  place  at  which  to  obtain  useful  stook  birds.  The 
.UfllMnt  price  w#4Ma«  of  at  the  Palaoe  was  £60  paid  for  Kr.  W.  F. 
Addie's  cup  Ghime  Bantam  pullet. 

It  aseme  to  w  a  pity*thai  att  so  laroa  an  esiiiUtioB  a«  the  Palace, 
and  one  which  0Qgnt  to  be  so  genm^Ily  reprceentatiTe  of  all  poultry, 
llThite  and  Black  Cochins  should  be  mixed  to^^faer.  When  they 
were  here  shown  separately  we  remember  kuqge  and  good  classes  of 
both  Tarieties ;  now  that  they  are  amalgamated  the  Whites  are  few, 
and  Blades  almost  entirely  absent. 

Wa  wish  the  authorities  of  the  Palace,  or  some  other  large  show, 
could  be  induced  to  follow  the  example  of  the  Poultry  Club  at 
Cambridge,  and  give  more  extended  dasufication  for  Polish  fowls. 
In  the  elaasee  for  "  Black  or  any  other  colour,'*  but  four  cocks  and 
six  hens  were  entered,  and  the  sole  representative  of  the  "  Any  other 
colour"  was  one  Buff  cock.  . 

Tr«  popnlari^  of  Japanese  Bantams  seems  to  loecease.  The  class 
for  White  Rose-combs  had  but  six  entries,  that  for  8ebrighU  eight, 
and  very  poor  ones  too ;  White-booted  five,  and  Cuckoos  four,  while 
no  less  tnan  twenty  pairs  of  Japanese  were  entered.  It  «eemed  a 
pity  to  see  Lady  Dartmouth's  beautiful  Frizzles  again  unnoticed  here. 
The  Judge  considered  that  they  should  have  been  entered  in  the 
"Any  other  variety "  class.  Were  Frizzled  Cochins  or  Brabmas 
shown  in  the  classes  for  such  breeds  th^  would  undoubtedly  be 
passed  ^ver.  Why  should  not  the  same  mle  obtain  in  Japanese 
Bantame  ?  There  is  something  in  this  argument ;  at  the  sane  time, 
in  the  case  of  so  purely  fancy  a  breed  as  Japanese  Bantams,  the 
points  of  which  have  not  bem  very  aeouratdy  tabulated,  we  think  a 
little  more  latitude  might  be  given.  However,  in  future  we  should 
advise  her  ladyship  to  ester  her  beauties  in  the  *'  Any  other  variety  " 
Bantam  class.  _____ 

Wk  have  before  us  the  schedule  of  the  Oxford  Omitholeeical 
Society's  Bxhibition,  to  be  held  in  the  Corn  Exchange,  Oxford,  on 
December  6th  and  7th.  To  the  usual  ^how  d  cage-  bkds  and  cats 
one  lor  Bantams  has  been  added  •under  the  ^atoanage  of  the  Banlam 
Olttb.  There  are  six  classes  for  Oame  Bsntams  and  six  for  other 
Tarieties,  all  shown  etagly.  There  are  two  selling  classes  for  pairs 
respectively  of  (Hme  ana  any  other  variety  of  Bantams.  There  aie 
also  three  classes  for  pairs  of  fancy  Ducks— vii;.,  Ikfandarins,  Care- 
Imas,  and  any  other  ornamental  variety. 


Wb  understand  that  at  the  meeting  of  the  Bantam  Club,  held 
durina  the  Crystal  Palace  Show,  the  rules  of  the  Club  were  carefully 
considered,  revised,  and  improved,  with  reference  to  the  now  ex- 
tended operations  of  the  Club.  Mr.  OrasaweU  inquired  on  behalf  of 
siiveral  fanciers  of  Japanese  Silkies  if  this  breed  could  not  be  encou- 
raged h^  classes  at  shows  held  under  ths  pwtronage  of  the  Olnb, 
and  received  an  answer  in  the  affirmaiive. 


At  the  Famham  Show,  held  on  Tuesday,  November  2l8t,  the 
entries  were— Poultry,  2S9 ;  Pigeons,  WS)  Cage  Birds,  115 ;  Rabbits, 
68 :  Total,  686— not  a  bad  entry  for  the  Shew  of  so  yoaog  a  Society. 

POULTRY  NOTES  AT  THE  CRYSTAL  PALACE  SHOW. 

Spanith  were  mere  numerous  and  better  in  quality  than  we  remem- 
ber to  have  seen  for  some  time  past.  The  old  cocks  were  hardly 
looking  their  best,  and  were  characterised  by  some  roughness  of  faee. 
The  cup  went  to  the  winning  hen  (Street),  which  had  a  large,  good, 
smooth  lobe  and  a  fine  face.  The  seoond  hen  had  a  beautiful  rounded 
lobe,  but  was  hardly  ready.  Cockerels  were  a  very  good  dass,  the 
cup  going  to  Kr.  Le  Sueur  for  a  bird  large  in  face  and  lobe.  Mr. 
Harmer's  second-prise  bird  and  Mr.  IXnderwood's  third  were  but  little 
behind  the  winner.  Pullists  though  very  good  were  hardly  up  to  the 
cockerels  in  quality.  First  (Street),  smooth  face  and  nicely  rounded 
lobe. 

Eoudam  were  wonderful  classes.  The  cup  rery  properly  went  to 
Mr.  Marx  for  an  old  cock  which  we  have  never  seen  surpassed  for  size 
and  quality^  We  rather  preferred  third  (Lindsey^  to  second  (Boissier), 
as  this  latter  was  a  shade  too  dark.  We  noted  h.c.  (Wini^eid-Strat- 
ford)  and  h.c.  (Thomas)  as  being  also  specially  good<in  qiualitv.  The 
winning  iien  (Mrs.  Lane)  won  iiy  size  and  colour;  second  (Tamer) 
being  best  in  head  properties.  Cockerels  were  a  very  good  dasa.  Here 
we  hardly  agreed  with  the  Judge,  and  preferred  second  (Nickolls) 
to  first,  which,  though  good  in  crest,  was  small  and  rather  failed  in 
oemb.     The  Daiiy  Show  winner  was  here  properly  passed  over. 


Pullets  again  were  an  especially  gcod  class  and  must  have  been  hard 
to  jttdse.  We  cowidwred  941  (Wingfield^Stsatfocd),  only  h.c..  the 
best.  First  ( Jaokson)  nndoitbtadly  won  by  oolour,  as  she  was  lack- 
ing in  size  and  head  pi30|)ertiM. 

Crh>e'C»wt  were  not  numerous,  but  the  winnen  were  quite  np  to 
the  averare  of  those  recently  seen.  Captain  Tnraer  was  the  most 
snooessfurexhlbitor,  taking  the  onp  nnd  two  firsts  f  the  remaining 
first,  that  for  cockerels,  gomg  to  Kr.  J.  Wud. 

La  Flecke  were  a  small  but  good  class.  Mr.  Oalrert  took  first  and 
second,  Mr.  Tegetmeier  third.  We  heaid  two  questions  raised  as  to 
these  birds.  The  first  had  very  larp^  combs,  second  and  third  small 
neat  combs.  Which  is  correct  ?  First  and  second  again  were  without 
crests,  third  had  small  crests.  Surely  one  must  be  wrong.  We  will 
perhaps  have  a  word  to  say  as  to  this  on  another  occasion. 

The  EanAurffh  classes  were  fairly  filled,  those  for  Blacks  being 
most  numerous.  The  winners  were  in  neaily  all  cases  first-rate  birds, 
but  the  general  quality  does  not  seem  to  improve.  We  heard  some 
pretty  free  comments  in  reference  to  trimming  and  comb-cutting,  and 
it  seems  a  pity  that  the  Judges  are  not  more  severe  in  putting  down 
such  practices. 

Game  had  268  entries,  but  were  not,  on  the  whole,  up  to  the  quality 
of  some  former  years.  Mr.  Matthews'  first-prize  Black  Bed  cock, 
Messrs.  Proctor  dc  McKinnon*s  winning  Black  Bed  cockerel,  and 
Mr.  C.  W.  Brierly*s  winning  Duckwing  cockerel  were  the  pick  of  the 
classes,  and  were  model  biitls. 

Indian  Game  were  here  classed  for  the  first  time.  All  the  winners 
came  from  Cornwall,  where  this  breed  is  popular.  They  much  re- 
semble Malays  in  type  and  plumage,  though  perhaps  more  brilliant. 

Malay t  were  well  represented.  Mr.  Ralhnshaw's  cockerel  here 
added  another  to  his  list  of  victories,  and  the  same  gentleman  stood 
first  in  the  hen  class  with  a  hard-ieathered  pullet  of  good  colour, 
hardly  so  erect  in  carriage  as  we  like. 

PMt$k  had  a  liberal  classification,  and  were  fairly  numerons.  In 
the  Spangled  classes  the  indecision  of  fanciers  between  lacing  and 
spangling  has,  we  think,  had  an  injurious  effect.  The  winning 
Golden-spuigled  cock  (Silvester^  was  so  heavily  spangled  on  breast 
as  to  be  almost  black,  but  otherwise  very  good.  The  winners  through- 
out the  Oolden  classes  showed  less  white  in  crest  and  tail  than  we 
have  sometimes  seen.  The  cup  for  Polish  went  to  a  grandly  crested 
Silver-spangled  cock  (Smith),  whose  chief  fauH  was  a  straw-coloured 
shade  on  bMk  and  shoulders* 

The  winning  Bpqwu  Leghorn  cockerel  (Yeirey)  deservedly  took  the 
cup  for  this  seotion,  and  was  the  finest  we  remember  to  have  seen. 
His  lobe  was  very  slightly  tinged  with  canary  colour,  and  we  cannot 
say  that  we  regard  this  as  a  fault.  Too  much  has,  we  think,  been 
made  of  the  pure  white  lobe,  which  can  hardly  be  attained  in  con- 
junction with  Itfight  yellow  legs.  The  winning  White  cockerel 
(Fraser)  was  another  noteworthy  bird,  though  not  such  a  wonder  as 
the  copwinner. 

Plffmouth  Roek$  were  rery  numerous,  having  no  less  than  sizt?-five 
entries  in  two  classes ;  but  there  seemed  to  us  to  be  a  great  lack  of 
quality.  The  first  cockerel  (Jackson)  was  large  and  shapeTy,  but  had 
a  white  patch  on  each  shoulder.  Seoond  (Maodonald)  large  again, 
but  a  coarse  oomb  and  traces  of  feathers  on  legs.  The  winning  nens 
were  better,  the  cup  going  here  to  Mm.  Aios worth  for  a  large  bird. 
We  noted  in  this  class  a  tendency  to  abandon  the  obaraoteristic 
cuckoo  marking,  in  which  the  two  shades  of  grey  blend  into  each 
other  and  form  bars  across  the  feathers,  for  a  black  spangle  on  a 
white  ground.  This  is  effective,  but  is  a  new  departure  which  we 
cannot  say  we  incline  to  faTonr. 

Anddlu»ian  cooks  were  plaoed  in  euoh  a  position  that  they  had  all 
the  light  from  the  back  of  the  pens,  which  were  not  covered ;  this 
may  account  for  the  cup  being  awarded  to  a  bird  with  far  too  much 
white  in  fact,  although  otherwise  good. 

Minorcat  were  only  moderate.  The  winning  cock  about  the  best ; 
seoond  white  in  face  again.  The  winning  pullet  (Dominy)  was,  we 
thought,  the  best  bird  in  the  two  classes. 

Langihant  seem  as  much  in  need  of  a  standard  as  ever.  The  two 
classes  were,  however,  well  filled,  and  some  of  the  winners  showed 
wonderful  gloss. 

The  variety  class  was  a  faihire  in  numbers.  First  went  to  Scotch 
Oreys,  second  to  Yokohamas^  and  third  to  Silkies,  practically  the 
only  competitors. 

Game  iantami  had  an  extra  incitement  in  th^  twenty-five  guinea 
challenge  cup,  offered  by  the  Bantam  Club.  They  were  wonderful 
classes,  out  owing  to  the  absence  of  back  covering  to  the  pens  and 
to  the  cold  exposed  situation  in  which  they  were  placed,  tbey  were 
hardly  seen  to  advantagfe.  Mr.  Walton's  well-known  Pile  cock  added 
still  further  to  his  trophies  by  winning  the  challenge  cup  for  best 
Game  Bantam  in  the  Show,  and  the  cup  for  best  in  the  cock  and 
hen  classes.  The  President  of  the  Bantam  Club  was  in  great  force, 
winning  first  with  a  Black  Bed  hen  (closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Anns  with 
a  beauty  of  the  same  colour),  cup  in  Black  Red  cockerels  with  a  perfect 
little  gem,  and  two  cups  and  second  in  Black  Bed  pullets  with  two 
very  perfect  birds,  of  wbich  some  good  judges  preferred  the  second, 
claimed  for  £50.  Black  Bosecombs  were  a  good  class.  The  cupwinncrs 
(Crowther)  good  iu  all  points,  of  the  miniature  Black  Hamburgh  type. 
The  same  exhibitors  easily  won  first  and  second  in  the  White  class 
with  very  perfect  little  birds.  Japanese  had  twenty  entries  and 
were  generally  ffood.  We  cannot  agree  with  the  Judge  in  excluding 
Lady  Dartmouta's  beautiful  frizzled  birds  from  competition.    They 
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PRUNIKG  AND  TBAININQ  FRDIT  TREES. 

[NTER  pmniiig  aliould  be  done  as  bdoq  after 

the  leaves  have  fallen  from  the  trees  as  po8- 

aible  ;  but  newly  planted  trees  are  best  proned 

in  Febniary.     Fmning  maj  seem  a  einiple 

matter,  and  it  ia  for  those  who  know  how  to 

do  it ;  hut  to  be  a  good  primer  instructiona 

re  reqeisite  from  a  practical  man  who  thoronghlj 

aderstsr.da  hardy  fruit  cultnre,  with  careful  study 

character  of  the  trees.    As  many  have  not  that 

vfiiuiLonity  I  will  offer  a  few  remarks,  which  may  be 

acceptable  to  some  readers  of  the  Journal. 

Some  people  think  that  praning  is  aimply  cutting  away  long 
growths  that  have  been  made  during  the  summer  ;  bat  where 
trees  are  properly  managed  thoee  ahoole  are  removed  during 
Angaat  after  the  treea  have  made  their  anmmer  growth.  Prun- 
ing should  be  directed  to  insure  the  proper  balancing  of  the 
tree  and  to  induce  fertility.  Severe  pruning  is  not  required 
for  orchard  standards,  except  during  their  early  stages,  so  as 
to  produce  a  fonndalion  for  the  future  tree,  after  which  all 
that  is  required  is  thinning  the  br&ncheslto  prevent  crowding 
and  keeping  the  centre  of  the  tree  open.  When  pruning  young 
pyramid  Apple  and  Pear  trees  lay  a  good  foundation  at  the 
traee  of  the  tree,  so  as  to  inamre  it  becoming  of  good  shape. 
It  will  aoon  make  its  top  growth.  In  some  cases  the  shoots 
will  require  to  be  cut  back  severely,  so  as  to  balance  the  tree 
evenly.  After  the  trees  have  made  their  summer  growth  cut 
hack  the  leadiog  growths  which  are  to  furnish  the  tree  to 
about  two-thirds  of  their  length  if  they  have  grown  strong, 
cntting-in  the  lateral  growths  to  about  four  eyes. 

At  the  winter  pmntng  balance  the  leading  shoots,  so  as  to 
form  the  framework  of  the  tree,  and  prune  the  laterak  in  to 
one  or  two  eyes  to  form  fruit  spurs.  Do  not  cut  off  any  fmit 
buds,  which  are  easily  distiDguished  by  their  round  plump  ap- 
pearance. Old-estahlished  trees,  if  they  have  been  summer- 
pruned,  require  the  laterals  to  be  pruned  back  to  one  eye  or 
close  to  the  fruit  buds,  cutting  out  any  branches  that  are 
crowding  the  others.  Some  Apples  are  not  well  adapted  for 
pyramids,  and  should  he  grown  hush  shape.  These  are  such 
as  ball's  Admirabh,  Cornish  Qilliflower,  Betty  Qeeson,  and 
others  of  similar  habit. 

EtpaUer  ^jipfo*.— These  look  very  pretty  grown  by  the  side 
of  walks.  The  branches  should  be  trained  abont  16  inches 
apart.  Prune  the  growths  to  four  eyes  in  August,  removing 
all  growths  as  they  appear  afterwards.  At  the  winter  pruning 
cut  these  in  close  to  the  &nit  spurs,  pinning  the  leading 
growths  to  18  inches,  so  as  to  cause  them  to  break  bach. 


Cordon*. — These  are  grown  as  horizontal  cordcns,  trained 
about  18  inches  from  the  ground,  hut  aie  more  frequently 
trained  obliquely  lo  a  trellis  at  an  angle  of  45°,  This  style  of 
growing  Apples  prodnces  very  fine  fruit,  and  a  large  collection 
may  be  grown  in  a  small  space  for  exhibition:  These  reqsire 
the  same  kind  of  pruning  as  for  espaliers.  The  horizontal 
cordons  are  very  pretty  by  the  margin  of  walks.  Plant  12  feet 
apart,  and  train  to  a  slrained  wire  18  inches  from  the  ground. 
When  the  leader  of  one  tree  meets  the  bend  of  the  neit  it  may 
be  grafted  on  to  it. 

Pean  on  Wullt. — Good  trained  treea  are  not  seen  so  much 
in  gardens  as  formerly,  I  think  if  young  gardeners  would 
pay  more  attention  to  hardy  fruit  culture  it  would  be  much 
better  for  them.  Pears  may  he  grown  in  different  shapes  on 
walls,  but  the  majority  are  trained  horirontally  and  fan-shaped. 
If  the  wall  will  permit  of  the  trees  being  trained  fan  shape  do 
so,  if  not  train  them  horizontally.  In  the  first  place  see  that 
the  trees  are  young  and  healthy.  The  following  method  of 
training  fan  shape  is  good.  Choose  a  tree  with  each  pair  of 
branches  equal  distance  from  the  others.  A  tree  that  has  been 
traioed  for  a  horizontal  will  do  well.  Train  the  branches  at 
an  angle  of  45°,  taking  the  leader  straight  up,  to  he  cat  back 
at  the  winter  pruning  so  as  to  cause  three  more  shoots  at  equal 
distance  from  the  othere.  At  the  August  pruning  cut  the 
breastwood  in,  leaving  the  leading  shoots  entire.  At  the 
winter  pruning  cut  the  laterals  in  closely  so  as  to  form  fruit 
spure,  or  close  to  the  fruit  buds.  Prune  the  leading  shoots 
back  two-thirds  of  their  length,  so  as  to  cause  the  back  buds 
to  break.  Another  mode  of  fan-training  is  to  procure  a  young 
tree  with  about  six  shoots,  starting  from  the  base.  Train  the 
lowest  Uer  of  branches  almost  horizontally ;  regulate  those 
equally  that  are  left,  keeping  the  centre  open  to  throw  strength 
into  the  lower  branches.  Cat  each  shoot  (except  the  lower 
tier,  which  also  should  be  shortened  a  little  to  make  the  back 
buds  break)  to  about  18  inches;  train  as  many  shoots  from 
them  as  yon  can  without  crowding  (about  1  foot  apart  or 
18  inches  will  do  well),  and  carry  them -on  annually  until  the 
tree  is  furnished.  If  any  of  the  branches  seem  wide  apart  as 
they  advance  train  other  branches  from  them,  so  as  to  furnish 
the  tree  thoroughly.  ^Vhen  any  of  the  spurs  become  long 
cnt  a  few  back  annually,  so  as  to  keep  the  tree  uniform. 

The  cordon  system  of  training  is  very  simple.  The  firet 
year  plant  at  an  angle  of  60°,  the  next  year  train  them  at  an 
angle  of  45°,  or  those  trees  that  have  grown  well.  The  first 
year  after  planting  cut  each  cordon  back  two-thirds  of  its 
length,  and  at  each  succeeding  season  cut  back  the  leader 
according  to  its  strength,  always  being  careful  to  cut  back  to 
a  wood  bud.  As  the  trees  advance  in  age,  if  any  are  seen  not 
likely  to  reach  the  top  of  the  wall  do  not  let  them  fruit,  and 
assist  them  at  their  roots  as  recommended  in  a  former  article 
for  exhausted  trees.  This  mode  of  training  is  not  yet  general 
in  Eogland,  but  it  is  well  worth  practising,  as  many  varieties 
may  be  grown  in  a  small  space. 

Plumtand  ChtrrUifor  Wall*. — These  should  be  grown  fan 
shape.  Keep  the  lower  tier  of  branches  well  down  and  the 
centre  open  until  the  lower  part  of  the  tree  is  well  furnished, 
then  fill  up  the  centre  and  lay  in  fruitful  wood  as  required. 
Cnt  out  all  exhausted  and  worthless  wood  at  the  winter  prun- 
ing. Young  Plums  and  Cherries  should  not  be  pruned  bnck 
severely,  only  balancing  the  trees.  Plums  and  Cherries  make 
very  fruitful^trees  if  grown  as  pyramids  for«  fruit  garden.    If 
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for  an  orchard,  plant  standards.  All  the  pruning  that  stand- 
ards reqaire  is  to  keep  the  centre  open  and  not  let  the  branches 
become  crowded.— A.  Young. 


LAPAQERIA8. 


The  Lap&fiferia  is  certainly  king  of  greenhouse  dimbers.  Erery- 
bodj  who  admires  flowers  admires  its  large  waxy  bells.  The  red 
kinds  are  most  plentiful,  and  indeed  the  most  beautiful,  bat  the 
white  is  an  exquisite  flower,  plentiful  now,  but  long  scarce. 

For  dressing  rases  where  the  flowers  may  hang  in  a  natnral 
way  Lapageria  sprays  are  useful,  and  add  at  once  to  the  grace 
and  the  richness  of  any  arrangement.  For  bouquets  they  are  by 
no  means  to  be  despised.  The  most  beautiful  bouquet  we  erer 
saw  was  made  of  a  groundwork  of  scarlet  Begonias  more  than 
half  hidden  by  single  blooms  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandras,  and 
a  single  bloom  for  a  centre  of  Lapageria  alba  half  protruding 
from  the  mass.  Through  the  crystalline  purity  of  the  Lapageria 
and  the  Orchids  the  Begonias  were  seen,  giving  all  an  exquisitely 
charming  appearance.  Of  course  the  only  positive  colour  was 
complemented  with  its  only  proper  complement — green.  The 
green  also  added  grace ;  it  was  furnished  by  fronds  of  Adiantnm 
Guneatum  all  over  the  bouquet,  and  as  a  fringe  around  it. 

Lapagerias  are  strong-rooting  plants,  and  like  good  living.  Few 
plants  make  a  greater  number  of  roots  for  the  size  of  the  plants, 
and  this  should  be  borne  in  mind.  Kot  nnfrequenUy  I  have 
seen  plants  not  doing  well,  and  all  that  was  wanted  was  more 
root  room. 

No  soil  suits  them  better  than  very  fibry  rather  light  loam.  In 
large  pots  pieces  of  freestone  or  charcoal  may  be  mixed  in  the 
body  of  the  soil  with  advantage.  Some  I  know  use  peat  largely 
or  even  exclusively  for  soil,  but  that  is  a  mistake.  The  plant 
certainly  likes  the  soil  first  named  best ;  indeed,  it  is  not  particular 
about  soil  at  all,  as  the  different  composts  recommended  by 
successful  growers  prove.  At  the  same  time  it  is  well  worth  some 
trouble  to  secure  a  good  soil  for  such  a  plant. 

They  like  water,  and  when  the  roots  have  taken  possession  of 
the  soil  liquid  manure  ;  but  a  sourness  is  fatal  to  them.  To  guard 
against  this  the  drainage  must  be  ample  and  carefully  airanged, 
and  the  soil  porous  and  open. 

Its  great  enemy  is  green  fly,  which  is  snre  to  settle  in  the  points 
of  the  young  shoots.  If  green  fly  is  allowed  to  have  its  own  way 
the  shoots  will  make  no  progress,  and  if  crushed  between  the 
fingers  and  thumb  the  shoot  is  likely  to  be  injured.  The  best 
plan  to  keep  it  free  is  to  occasionally  damp  the  young  leaves  and 
shoots  with  liquid  insecticide  applied  by  means  of  a  sprayer* 
Nicotine  soap  we  have  found  eflBcacious.  Scale  is  apt  to  infest 
the  older  leaves,  and  is  easily  disposed  of  by  means  of  the  sponge 
and  soapy  water. 

A  cool  moist  greenhouse  temperature  suits  it  best,  and  it  will 
do  well  in  a  shady  place.  In  favoured  localities  it  does  well  out- 
side. Curiously  enough  the  white  variety  is  hardier  than  the  red, 
although  scarcely  so  vigorous.  Possibly  the  greater  vigour  of  many 
red-flowered  plants  is  the  cause  of  their  being  more  sosceptible  to 
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MUSCAT  OP  ALEXANDRIA  GRAPES. 
DuRiKG  recent  years  I  have  inspected  many  grand  houses  of. 
Muscats  in  various  parts  of  the  country,  but  never  remember 
having  seen  such  superbly  finished  examples  as  at  Knowsley  Hall 
gardens  a  short  time  ago.    I  have  seen  larger  bunches  in  many 
instances,  but  the  crop  was  heavy  and  even  throughout  and  the 
bunches  of  most  suitable  size  for  table.    That  beautiful  amber 
colour  so  desirable  in  this  Grape  was  excellent,  and  not  one 
berry  could  be  found  in  the  two  houses  (the  two  being  70  or 
80  feet  in  length  and  proportionately  wide)  that  were  not  highly 
finished.    It  is  seldom,  indeed,  that  we  have  the  pleasure  of  seeing 
such  general  excellence  throughout  a  house  of  Muscats.    In  tiho 
majority  of  instances  there  are  individual  Vines  carrying  bunches 
of  fine  quality,  while  other  Vines  or  bunches  do  not  attain  the 
same  high  finish.    The  Vines  in  question  are  comparatively  young,, 
and  were  lifted  two  or  three  years  ago  and  replanted— not  because 
the  new  border  was  exhausted,  but  because  it  had  never  been 
fully  made.    When  the  Vines  were  first  planted  only  a  narrow, 
border  was  made  for  them,  with  the  intention  of  adding  to  it  in  a 
season  or  two  ;  but  the  large  amount  of  renovation  required  to  be 
done  in  other  vineries,  Peach,  and  numerous  other  fruit  houses, 
prevented  Mr.  Harrison  doing  so  as  early  as  he  originally  in- 
tended.   When  removing  the  remaining  portion  of  the  old  border 
it  was  found  that  the  roots  of  the  Vines  had  extended  through  it 
just  below  the  surface,  and  found  their  way  beneath  the  fiags  at 
the  back  of  the  house  which  formed  the  walk.    The  flags  were 


resting  upon  sand,  which  was  crowded  with  nearly  all  the  feeding 
roots  the  Vines  possessed.  They  bore,  however,  grand  crops  of 
first-rate  Qrapes  every  season  whilst  their  roots  were  rambling 
amongst  the  sand,  which  to  all  appearance  is  only  poor  material 
for  Vines.  I  have  invariably  noticed  that  when  a  quantity  of 
sand  is  deposited  by  any  means  on  the  surface  of  a  Vine  border 
the  roots  soon  find  it,  and  rapidly  form  quantities  of  fibres  in  it. 
Vines  evidently  like  sand.    Is  it  because  it  retains  moisture  ? 

The  roof  was  well  covered  with  moderate-sized  healthy  leaves, 
more  being  allowed  to  develope  than  are  generally  seen  in  Muscat 
houses.  The  opinion  prevalent  is  that  the  sun  must  strike  direct 
upon  the  bunches,  otherwise  a  fine  amber  colour  cannot  be  ob- 
tained. In  many  instances  we  find  the  foliage  tied  on  one  side  or 
entirely  removed,  so  that  the  sun  will  act  with  full  force  upon  the 
bunches.  Grapes  ripened  under  these  conditions  generally  com- 
mence shrivelling  earlier  than  those  ripened  under  the  shade  of 
moderate  foliage.  The  system  of  exposing  the  bunches  to  full 
sunshine  in  order  to  finish  them  thoroughly  is  unnecessary.  Tfie 
condition  of  the  Muscats  at  Knowsley  this  year  is  alone  sufficient 
to  prove  that  they  will  colour  to  perfection  under  a  good  roof  of 
foliage,  and  in  a  season  that  has  been  remarkable  for  the  absence 
of  snn,  in  this  part  of  Lancashire  at  least— W.  Babdnet. 


PLANTING  ROSES-SPRING  v.  AUTUMN. 

Mt  view  of  this  question  is  that  there  is  room  for  both  systems. 
In  the  case  of  any  alterations  that  might  be  contemplated  which 
necessitated  the  removal  of  Rose  trees  from  one  part  of  a  garden 
to  another,  I  should  prefer  early  autnmn  planting,  say  during  the 
last  week  in  September  or  the  first  week  in  October.  I  do  not 
think  there  is  anything  to  fear  from  a  few  sappy  points  withering 
or  a  few  leaves  turning  brown,  for  while  this  is  going  on  the 
roots  will  be  taking  to  the  new  soil,  and  the  plants  will  be  in  a 
better  condition  to  withstand  frost  than  if  they  had  not  been 
disturbed,  owing  to  the  check  hardening  the  wood.  But  at  this 
season  care  mnst  be  taken  that  the  plants  do  not  remain  long  out 
of  the  ground,  neither  laying  in  by  their  roots  nor  covering  them 
in  any  way ;  but  as  soon  as  they  are  lifted  place  them  where  they 
are  to  remain,  properly  secure  them,  and  in  some  autumns  pro- 
bably a  little  water  to  settle  the  soil  about  the  roots  might  be 
attended  with  advantage,  but  unhappily  not  such  autumns  as  the 
one  we  are  now  experiencing. 

The  young  vigorous  trees  from  the  nurseries  are  never  at  rest 
until  they  have  been  exposed  to  a  sharp  frost,  thus  it  is  generally 
late  in  the  season  before  they  will  bear  transit  safely.  Even  at 
that  late  season,  if  the  weather  were  open  and  the  ground  in  &ir 
order  I  should  prefer  planting  them  as  coon  as  received,  and 
should  the  winter  prove  mild  they  would  have  a  great  advantage 
over  spring-planted  Roses;  of  course  all  autumn  or  any  newly 
planted  trees  should  be  mulched  as  soon  as  the  operation  is 
performed.— C.  Warden,  darendon. 


Mt  experience  in  regard  to  this  tubject  is  in  distinct  oppo* 
sition  to  that  of  "  A  Nobth  Countbtman  "  where  he  says  that 
"  the  plants  thus  laid-in  in  November  have  never  commenced 
rooting  until  spring."  I  have  had  convincing  proof  in  several 
instances  that  Uiey  soon  begin  to  make  root-action  after  removal 
in  the  autumn. 

Some  few  years  ago,  when  standard  Roses  were  more  the  fashion 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time,  we  purchased  a  quantity  of 
Briar  stocks  for  standards.  These  were  received  before  the  ground 
was  prepared  for  them,  their  roots  were  attended  to,  and  they 
were  laid-in  in  bundles  of  fifties  until  the  ground  was  ready  to 
receive  them.  Daring  the  operation  severe  frost  set  in,  which 
delayed  the  planting  for  more  than  a  month,  and  these  hocky 
sticks  of  Briars  were  then  found  to  have  made  young  roots,  some 
of  which  were  an  inch  in  length.  And  again  this  autnmn  I  had 
occasion  to  jnove  some  Roses  which  were  laid-in  from  October  25th 
until  November  4th,  and  even  in  that  short  time  some  of  them 
had  begun  root-action,  although  the  ground  is  this  season  so 
extremely  wet  and  .cold,     . 

Being  convinced  that  roots  after  removal  make  progress  during 
antumn — and  the  table  of  the  mean  temperature  of  the  earth 
given  recently  by  Mr.  Mawley  certainly  favours  that  view— it  is 
evident,  that  plants  having  this  partial  re-establishment  must 
under  any  circumstances  start  with  greater  vigour  in  the  spring 
than  those  planted  at  that  season  of  the  year,  provided  they 
are  protected  from  severe  frost,  which,  in  the  case  of  dwarfs,  can 
easily  be  done ;  in  fact  it  is  advisable  to  mulch  newly-planted 
Roses  in  order  to  check  radiation,  whereby  the  earth  loses  its 
heat  This  same  mulching  drawn  to  the  base  of  the  planta  will 
serve  also  as  a  protection  against  frost,  and  as  the  practice  of 
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pnming  hard  back  is  now  reoognised  we  need  not  trouble  about 
those  parts  which  will  be  eventnally  cut  awaj*. 

"  D.,  Deal^'*  seems  to  anticipate  a  change  in  the  time  of  plant- 
ing Boees  somewhat  as  great  as  what  has  taken  place  within  the 
last  few  years  in  the  manner  of  pmning ;  but  we  mast  bear  in 
mind,  aldiongh  success  has  this  past  season  attended  Mr.  Prince's 
spring  planting  of  Teas,  the  spring  and  summer  throughout  hare 
been  most  favonrable  for  such.  Had  there  been  a  dry  parching 
March  and  April  such  as  we  experienced  two  years  ago  the  result 
might  have  been  far  different.— J.  R.,  Woodhatch  Lodge^  JReigate. 

Spbakiko  generally,  autumn- planted  Hybrid  Perpetual  Boses 
must  succeed  best.  They  will  hare  made  some  roots,  and  will  be  in 
a  better  position  to  resist  the  varied  and  trying  alternations  of  spriug 
temperature.  I  plant  always  as  early  as  the  nurserymen  advise 
the  remoyal  of  Rose  trees,  and  for  the  last  two  seasons  dwarfs  only, 
and  I  never  lose  a  plant.  Teas  also  do  well  planted  at  the  same 
time  ;  but  earlier  and  finer  blooms  can  no  doubt  be  obtained  by 
turning  out  Tea  Roses  from  pots  when  all  dauger  of  spring  frosts 
la  past,  and  this  plan  I  mean  to  adopt  next  season,  when  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  plant  out  some  climbing  Boses.  I  have  seen  it 
tried  in  the  south  very  successfully. 

My  experience  is  in  favour  of  hard  pruniug  outstanding  Teas 
instead  of  simply  shortening  their  shoots.  Thus  treated  their 
growth  is  more  vigorous  and  satisfactory.— A.  M.  B. 

With  regard  to  the  question  raised  by  your  worthy  correspon- 
dent "  D.,  Jbcalf"  of  the  advisability  of  planting  Roses  in  February 
in  preference  of  November,  I  for  one  fail  to  see  the  advantage  of 
this  change.  I  have  procured  Roses  from  the  nursery  in  autumn, 
and  from  unavoidable  circumstances  have  not  been  able  to  per- 
manently plant  them  at  the  time  we  received  them,  but  should 
have  them  planted  the  first  opportunity  in  February.  What  do 
our  nurserymen  say  about  this  change  ?  For  the  past  ten  years 
I  have  been  more  or  less  engaged  in  planting,  and  1  find  we  have 
had  fewer  losses  in  planting  in  autumn  than  we  have  in  the 
spring-planted  trees.  Certainly  this  has  been  the  most  sunless 
wet  season  we  had  here  for  nme  or  ten  years  ;  in  fact,  I  think 
** D.,  Deal" knows  some  of  the  disadvantages  we  have  to  contend 
with  in  growing  Roses  in  this  wet  and  cold  locality.  With  the 
exception  of  last  February,  I  fear  I  should  have  to  count  back  a 
number  of  years  before  I  could  point  a  February  which  was  avail- 
able for  planting  Roses  in  this  locality.  Would  not  this  spring 
planting  retard  their  blossoming  and  make  them  flower  later  in 
the  summer  than  those  planted  in  November  7  For  the  first  season 
after  planting  I  have  found  this  the  case  here  ;  but  wet  as  this 
autumn  has  been,  we  are  now  busy  engaged  planting,  and  if 
others  will  do  as  we  are  I  feel  sure  they  will  not  regret  taking  the 
advantage  of  early  planting.  Deeply  fork  or  dig  over  the  ground 
on  dry  days.  This  is  of  the  utmost  importance  to  the  roots  of 
Roses  or  trees  of  any  description.  One  error  I  fear  many  of  our 
Rose-growers  commit  is  incorporating  a  quantity  of  manure  with 
the  soil  they  plant  their  Boaes  in.  This  manure  has  a  tendency 
to  hold  the  wetland  decay  the  roots  of  newly  planted  trees  before 
they  start  into  growth,  and  the  consequence  is  a  weakly  growth 
in  spring.  My  advice  is  to  plant  the  Boses  in  the  soil  pure  and 
simple,  and  give  a  good  coating  of  littery  stable  manure  round 
the  collar  of  each  plant,  and  I  think  there  will  be  but  few  losses. 
The  majority  of  Bose-growers  in  this  locality  plant  in  November, 
stake  the  plants,  and  draw  the  shoots  round  the  stake  with 
matting,  and  protect  the  plants  with  bracken. — C.  Bobsstb,  HigJi* 
field  Sail,  near  Leeh 


CULTURE  OF  GARDENIAS. 

Ok  page  446  "  W.  L.  H.,"  writing  on  this  subject,  recommends 
potting  to  be  done  after  flowering  in  June.  I  readily  admit  these 
plants  can  be  potted  any  time  during  the  season  while  their  roots 
are  active.  It  is,  however,  a  question,  when  established  plants 
require  larger  pots,  whether  it  is  not  wise  to  cany  out  the  operation 
much  earlier.  While  their  buds  are  swelling  rapidly  small  growths 
are  generally  produced  and  the  roots  are  active.  If  transferred 
into  larger  pots  when  in  this  stage  quantities  of  roots  will  have 
reached  the  sides  of  the  pots  before  the  time  recommended  for 
potting  by  *'  W.  L.  H.'*  Under  these  conditions  the  plants  will 
DO  ready  for  starting  luxuriantly  into  growth  after  they  have 
flowei«d.  The  advantages  of  much  earlier  potting  than  recom- 
mended is  very  marked  where  the  pruning-back  system  is  practised 
after  flowering,  as  is  the  case  in  many  gardens. 

I  had  begun  to  think  the  pointed  stick,  as  recommended  by 
"  W.  L,  H."  for  liberating  the  roots  when  carrying  out  the  opera- 
tion of  potting,  was  a  thing  of  the  past.  It  is  an  unnecessary 
practice,  and  destroys,  however  carefully  performed,  numbers  of 


roots  which  must  be  growing  rapidly  if  potting  is  left  until  the 
month  of  June.  This  system  does  not  facilitate  the  plants  taking 
to  the  new  soil  readier  or  earlier,  but  cannot  fail  to  check  the 
plants  to  a  greater  or  less  extent,  and  thus  retard  their  develop- 
ment—A Cultivator. 


THE  BEST  PEACH- WALL  PROTECTOR. 

Not  one  word  need  be  written  in  praise  of  glass  wall  protectors 
for  Peach  trees.  Their  value  and  importance  has  long  been  an  esta- 
blished fact,  and  in  all  gardens  where  a  regular  supply  of  fruit  must 
be  had  they  are  undoubtedly  an  indispensable  necessity,  for  trees  left 
exposed  on  open  walls  are  so  much  the  sport  of  weather  as  to  render 
a  crop  of  fruit  always  a  matter  of  uncertainty.  It  goes  without 
saying,  therefore,  that  protectors  must  be  had,  and  it  aho  follows 
that  the  cheapest  and  best  form  should  be  chosen  for  so  general  a 
want.  Perhaps  I  ought  to  say  the  best  form  as  cheap  as  possible, 
because  a  simple  lean-to  of  a  given  angle  must  always  prove  cheapest ; 
but  it  is  not  the  best  when  the  angle  is  more  acute  than  46°,  because 
the  upper  branches  of  the  trees  are  then  liable  to  be  too  near  the 


Fig.  88. 
glass.    It  was  this  reason  which  probably  led  to  the  introduction 
of  the  lean-to  which  we  figure ;  but  it  possesses  another  and  more 
important  property,  to  which  I  wish  to  call  attention. 

Figure  83  represents  a  transverse  section  of  a  lean-to,  built  five 
years  ago  for  tne  protection  of  Peach  trees  trained  to  the  wall,  and 
covering  every  part  of  it  before  the  house  was  built.  The  lower 
slope  from  Ato  b  is  at  an  angle  of  60°,  and  the  upper  slope  /rom 
B  to  0  is  at  angle  of  37^*.  In  early  spring  the  sun's  altitude  is  in- 
sufficient for  its  rays  to  fall  upon  any  portion  of  the  trees  through 
the  obtuse  upper  slope,  but  they  do  so  readilv  enough  through  the 
lower  acute  angle,  with  the  curious  result  of  tne  lower  branches  not 
only  being  in  blossom,  but  also  making  growth  freely  for  a  consider- 
able time  before  there  is  much  sign  of  animation  in  the  upper  ones. 
All  the  sorts  of  Peaches  are  affected  alike,  so  that  the  trees  have  for 
a  time  the  appt  arance  of  a  line  having  been  drawn  along  them  at 
about  42  inches  from  the  top,  which  has  checked  the  upward  fiow 
of  sap. 

The  effect  of  this  early  start  upon  the  lower  branches  is  always 
visible.  It  renders  them  s'tngularly  robust,  and  there  is  an  equal 
distribution  of  vigour  throughout  each  tree  and  a  freedom  from  the 
common  fault  of  a  vigorous  growth  in  the  upper  branches  at  the 
expense  of  the  lower. — Edward  Ltjcilhubst. 

Pboteotivo  thx  Blossoics  or  Fruit  Tbbbs.— A  few  remarks 
may  be  applicable  here  on  covering  Peach  trees.  Some  people  coyer 
the  tiees  whilst  in  bloom  day  and  night,  which  is  a  very  bad  practice. 
On  warm  days  there  are  generally  plenty  of  bees  about  whilst  the 
trees  are  in  bloom,  and  if  the  trees  are  covered  in  tho  daytime  very 
few  bees  (if  any)  will  be  found  under  the  canvas.  The  way  I  used 
to  manage  if  the  day  was  bright,  which  is  generally  a  forerunner  of  a 
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frosty  night,  was  to  cover  the  trees  about  4  P.H.,  eo  as  to  husband 
a  little  warmth,  to  protect  the  blossom,  and  if  the  night  should  be 
frosty  do  not  uncover  them  until  between  ten  and  eleven  o'clock, 
according  to  the  weather.  If,  on  the  other  hand,  the  night  has  been 
warm,  uncover  as  soon  in  the  morning  as  possible. — ^Cf.  G. 


ALNWICK  SEEDLING  GRAPE. 

When  Mr.  Bdl  sent  out  this  Grape  I  remember,  in  explaining 
its  character  to  myself,  that  his  words  were — "  Without  artificial 
fertilisation  it  will  not  set  a  berry."  Since  then  the  columns  of 
this  Journal  have  many  times  explained  this  failing.  Regarding 
the  value  of  the  Grape,  the  complaint  of  Mr.  Cooke  suggested  to 
my  mind  how  much  I  would  like  to  have  had  added  to  my  vineries 
for  next  year's  prospects  a  house  of  this  Vine  well  ripened  that 
bad  failed  to  grow  a  crop  this.  For  a  gentleman's  table  I  prefer 
the  equally  well-grown  Alicante ;  but  after  this,  save  the  extra 
labour  during  the  blooming  period  that  this  Vine  requires,  I 
think  all  the  advantages  are  on  its  side.  The  Alicante  Grape  X 
consider  to  be  nearly  as  good  as  the  Hamburgh  at  any  season, 
and  certainly  it  is  much  better  at  this  season.  The  Alnwick 
Seedling  to  follow  up  to  the  period  of  the  Gros  Golman — January 
and  February — Hike  next,  but  I  prefer  the  flavour  of  the  Alicante, 
or,  rather,  I  prefer  it  to  the  rougher  pulp  of  the  Alnwick  Seedling 
berry.  It  is  free-growing,  and  it  will  do  better  with  the  Black 
Hamburgh  than  the  Alicante,  as  it  requires  about  the  same  heat 
to  ripen  its  wood,  and  less  than  it  takes  to  ripen  the  wood  of 
the  Alicante.  It  is  a  most  prolific  Vine,  seldom  showing  less  than 
three  bunches  at  each  eye,  and,  what  is  of  as  much  importance, 
during  a  sacoession  of  years  on  a  single  rod  of,  say,  18  feet,  it  will 
finish  quite  5  lbs.  more  fruit  than  wUl  the  Hamburgh  or  Alicante, 
and  wUl  colour  well.  Here,  during  the  blooming  season,  every 
bunch,  and  no  matter  what  the  variety,  is  dust^  with  a  fox's 
tail  each  day  at  noon,  and  no  other  trouble  is  ever  taken  to 
impregnate  with  other  varieties.  This  year  from  nine  Vines  I 
have  had  an  excellent  crop  well  set,  the  berries  of  good  size, 
and  the  bunches  similar  to  the  one  exhibited  on  my  prise  stand 
at  Edinburgh,  which  was  from  a  single  cane  15  feet  long  that 
carried  twenty  bunches.  I  only  know  of  another  Grape  that  will 
do  this,  and  that  is  Gros  Colman.—JOSEPH  Withebspoon,  Tlie 
Vineries,  Chester-le- Street, 


ARAUCARIAS. 


{Continued  from  page  4S8.) 

In  my  preyions  notes  upon  the  culture  of  Arancarias  (page  456) 
the  word  **  success  "  in  the  fourth  line  from  the  top  of  the  second 
column  was  misprinted  '*  suckers,"  which  gives  to  the  sentence 
an  entirely  different  meaning  from  what  was  intended. 

A.  CuNNiNOHAMii. — As  a  species  not  only  handsome  in  itself 
but  useful  as  a  stock  for  some  of  the  others  this  well  merits  a 
note,  and  it  might  be  advantageously  grown  more  generally  than 
it  is,  for  it  is  scarcely  less  graceful  and  suitable  for  decorative 
purposes  than  A.  excelsa,  though  differing  greatly  from  that  in 
appearance.  Young  plants  are  raised  from  seeds  either  for  grow- 
ing-on  or  to  serve  as  stocks ;  but  it  has  been  stated  that  the  species 
has  also  been  propagated  by  cuttings  of  the  roots,  a  method  that 
deserves  more  attention,  and  which  might  possibly  be  applicable  to 
others.  As  with  those  already  mentioned,  there  is  a  go^  typical 
specimen  in  the  Eew  winter  garden.  It  is  25  feet  high,  having 
the  branches  four  or  five  in  a  whorl,  slender,  with  the  branchlets 
closely  placed,  imparting  quite  a  tufted  appearance  to  the  branches, 
especially  as  the  lower  part  near  the  trunk  is  apt  to  become  bare. 
The  leaves  are  needle-like  or  awl-shaped,  about  half  an  inch  long, 
the  old  ones  dark  green  and  the  young  ones  very  fresh  bright 
green.  Two  varieties  are  in  cultivation  named  glauca  and  longi- 
folia,  which  titles  sufficiently  indicate  the  distinguishing  charac- 
ters of  the  plants.  Of  the  two  glauca  is  the  most  attractive,  Uie 
glaucous  tint  of  the  foliage  being  well  marked.  It  was  introduced 
by  Messrs.  Loddiges  from  Moreton  Bay,  and  twenty  years  ago 
was  certificated  by  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society. 

A.  Cunninghamil  is  known  as  the  Moreton  Bay  Pine,  and  In 
Eastern  New  Holland  forms  extensive  forests,  particularly  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Moreton  Bay,  individual  trees  having  been 
found  nearly  200  feet  high.  Mr.  Walter  Hill  of  Brisbane  considers 
it  'Hhe  most  ornamental  and  useful  tree  in  Queensland,"  the 
timber  being  extensively  used  in  the  colony.  The  wood  is  said 
to  be  *' strong  and  durable  when  kept  dry,  but  soon  decays  if 
exposed  to  alternate  wet  and  dry  ;"  some  of  it  is,  however,  finely 
grained  and  takes  a  high  polish.  A  white  resin  is  produced,  quite 
transparent  and  crystal-like,  which  often  exudes  from  the  trees 
and  hangs  in  icicle-like  masses  3  feet  long. 

A.  EXCELSA. — The  Norfolk  Island  Pine,  as  this  species  is  popu- 


larly termed,  is,  next  to  A.  imbricata,  the  best  known  in  England, 
and  is  more  generally  grown  in  houses  for  decorative  purposes 
than  any  of  them.  In  its  native  country  it  attains  a  great  height, 
frequently  exceeding  100  feet ;  but  probably  the  largest  specimen 
in  cultivation  is  that  in  the  temperate  house  at  Kew,  which  is 
about  30  feet  high  or  slightly  over.  It  is  a  fast  grower,  and  the 
distance  between  the  whorls  of  branches,  which  are  rigidly  hori- 
zontal, gives  the  tree  a  somewhat  formal  appearance,  but  in  a 
small  state  this  is  not  so  noticeable.  The  branchlets  are  slightly 
drooping,  the  secondary  branchlets  being  closely  arranged,  8  or 
9  inches  long  ;  the  leaves  half  an  inch  long,  slender,  and  curved 
towards  the  tip  of  the  branches.  The  typical  form  is  of  a  peculiar 
green  shade,  but  there  is  a  variegated  variety  which  has  whitish 
shoots,  not  very  handsome  but  distinct.  The  finest  variety  is, 
however,  that  termed  Napoleon  Baumann,  which  is  distinguished 
by  a  glaucous  tinge,  and  the  habit  is  also  graceful.  Still  another 
variety,  A.  excelsa  speciosissima,  is  in  cultivation  and  has  the 
reputation  of  being  hardier  than  the  species,  having  been  grown 
out  of  doors  in  French  gardens.  The  ordinary  type  has  been 
planted  out  of  doors  in  Ireland,  but  without  success,  as  moderate 
frost  has  killed  the  specimens.  Small  plants  are  occasionally  used 
for  table  decoration,  but  they  are  rather  too  formal  in  appearance 
for  that,  and  are  better  suited  for  the  conservatory. 

A.  IMBRICATA. — Any  formal  description  of  this  well-known 
Conifer  would  be  quite  superfiuous  in  tnese  pages  :  a  few  words 
may  be  devoted  to  its  history.  It  is  a  native  of  Chili,  and  accord- 
ing to  the  authority  already  mentioned  (Parlatore)  it  abounds  upon 
the  western  side  of  the  Andes  from  latitude  36*  to  48°,  or  from 
Santiago  to  south  of  the  island  of  Chiloe.  It  was  first  discovered 
by  a  Spanish  officer,  and  subsequently  by  several  botanists.  But 
what  we  are  principally  concerned  witii  is  its  introduction  to 
England,  and  this  we  owe  to  Mr.  A  Menzies,  who,  having  accom- 
panied Capt.  Vancouver  to  Chili,  succeeded  in  obtaining  cones 
and  plants,  the  latter  being  conveyed  to  this  country  in  1876  and 
presented  to  Sir  Joseph  Banks.  One  was  planted  at  Spring  Grove, 
Isleworth,  and  the  others  at  Kew,  where  the  only  remaining  spe- 
cimen of  the  batch  is  still  living,  but  not  of  a  very  promising 
appearance.  This  historical  tree  is  near  the  new  range,  and  not- 
withstanding the  care  taken  of  it  the  branches  appear  to  be 
gradually  dying.  It  is  about  20  feet  high,  the  spread  of  branches 
covering  a  similar  space,  the  lowest  whorl  being  7  or  8  feet  from 
the  ground ;  the  apex  has  a  stunted  appearance  very  different 
from  the  numerous  other  healthy  examples  in  the  same  gardens. 
Had  this  tree  enjoyed  a  more  suitable  situation  we  might  have 
expected  a  considerable  advance  towards  the  100  feet  which  it  is 
said  to  reach  or  even  exceed  in  Chili.  As  it  is,  the  finest  speci- 
mens in  England  are  as  much  as  60  feet  in  height,  though  some 
of  these  are  considerably  younger  than  the  Kew  tree.  The  wood 
of  A.  imbricata  is  valued  in  its  native  haunts,  where  also  a  resin 
it  produces  is  employed  for  medicinal  purposes. 

Several  varieties  of  A.  imbricata  are  grown  :  one  named  tenne 
from  its  more  slender  habit,  another  yariegata,  and  a  third  varie- 
gata  aurea.  The  last-named  is  said  to  have  been  raised  at  Castle 
Kennedy  about  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago,  and  a  few  years  since 
the  original  plant  was  still  growing  tnere  in  fine  health  and  bean- 
tifuUy  variegated.  The  other  variegated  form,  Gordon  states, 
originated  in  Glendinning*s  nursery  at  Tumham  Green. 

A.  RULBI.— This  is  a  very  distinct  New  Caledonian  species 
which  requires  more  heat  to  ensure  its  success  than  the  others, 
but  when  well  grown  it  is  very  striking.  Like  the  others  this 
reaches  a  height  of  100  feet  in  its  native  home  ;  but  I  have  not 
seen  any  in  this  country  a  tenth  of  that  height,  in  fact  it  is  rather 
scarce.  In  some  of  the  Australian  botanic  gaidene,  however,  it  is 
said  there  are  several  handsome  specimens.  The  branches  are  in 
whorls  of  three,  the  branchlets  being  arranged  in  a  pinnate-like 
manner.  The  latter  are  a  foot  or  more  long,  the  leaves  lanceolate, 
curved,  half  or  three-quarter  inch  long,  and  very  closely  set.  The 
colour  is  a  rich  dark  green,  the  habit  bold,  vigorous,  and  hand- 
some. It  is  a  very  striking  species,  and  small  specimens  in  pots 
have  a  noble  and  distinct  appearance  when  arranged  with  Perns 
or  Palms.  An  unnamed  species  is  grown  with  this  in  the  Palm 
House  at  Kew,  which  appears  to  be  a  more  slender  form  of  it^ 
though  equally  beautiful,  the  branchlets  having  the  leaves  so  short 
and  closely  pressed  that  they  resemble  shoots  of  the  strange  little 
Crassula  lycopodioides. 

Several  other  species  are  known,  but  some  are  not  yet  in  colti- 
▼ation,  and  others  are  extremely  rare. — L.  Castlb«  . 


In  an  article  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  November  16th 
on  Arancarias,  it  is  stated  that  "plants  of  Araucaria  Bidwilli 
were  brought  home  by  Mr.  Btdwill  in  1842,"  and  "that  one  was 
purchased  by  the  Duke  of  Northumberland  for  a  hundred  guineas, 
and  the  other  transferred  to  Kew,  and  in  the  temperate  house 
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there  are  two  tpeciineiiB  abont  25  or  30  feet  high,  and  in  admiiable 
condition."  in  1872  a  similar  statement  appeared  in  another 
paper,  bnt  the  credit  of  being  the  purchaser  was  giyen  to  the 
Duke  of  DeTonahire,  and  the  price  two  hundred  guineas.  It  is 
curious  upon  what  ground  such  statements  can  haye  originated. 
Neither  is  correct.  The  truth  is  this :  Mr.  Bidwill,  on  visiting 
England  in  1843,  brought  with  him  a  small  plant  about  a  foot  in 
height,  growing  in  a  flower  pot.  He  put  it  in  the  hjmds  of  Mr. 
Stevens,  the  auctioneer,  for  sale,  the  upeet  price  being  £25  ;  but 
no  bidder  was  found  for  it,  and  I  being  present  Mr.  Bid  will  ausked 
me  to  take  it  to  Kew  and  take  charge  of  it  for  him.  I  brought  it 
home  in  my  hand.  Such  is  the  history  of  the  fine  Araucaria  Bid- 
will!  now  in  the  conservatory  at  Kew.  It  was  some  time  before 
other  plants  were  introduced  which  came  to  Kew,  and  I  have  no 
recollection  of  hearing  that  either  the  Duke  of  Devonshire  or  the 
Duke  of  Northumberland  becoming  poeseraed  of  plants  at  that 
time ;  indeed,  I  am  not  aware  of  any  large  plants  being  in  the 
country  than  those  at  Kew. — J.  Suite,  Ex- Curator  of  the  Royal 
Oardetut,  Kew, 

EARLY  POTATOES. 

The  weather  here  during  the  last  three  weeks  has  been  most 
unfavourable  for  any  outdoor  work.  We  have  had  three  weeks' 
•torm  and  almost  constant  rain  followed  by  frost  on  the  last  three 
nights  of  2^  S"",  and  5"  Fahr.  below  the  freezing  point.  I  fortu- 
nately had  the  last  of  my  field  Potatoes  secured  a  short  time 
previously,  bnt  I  am  satisfied  one-third  of  that  crop  is  still  nndug 
in  Ireland,  and  a  laige  fraction  of  that  is  hopelessly  injured.  I 
examined  some  left  behind  on  the  surface  in  the  vegetable  grounds 
and  others  that  were  an  inch  beneath  the  surface.  They  were  all 
soft,  spongy,  and  wholly  unfit  for  anything  but  manure.  After 
saving  several  acres  of  both  Champions  and  Magnum  Bonums  I 
have  had  not  one  stone  of  diseased  tubers,  though  of  less  size  than 
last  year,  from  early  blighting.  It  is  not  uncommon,  especially 
in  suburban  gardens  where  space  is  limited,  to  g^ow  Potatoes  in 
the  same  place  year  after  year,  but  it  is  undesirable.  If  the 
Potato  must  be  grown  and  the  same  land  must  be  used  lime 
would  be  desirable  as  a  corrective  of  the  sourness  frequently 
noticed.  I  attribute  the  above  satisfactory  results  to  the  crop 
being  grown  in  new  land  and  to  the  seed  being  obtained  from 
a  different  district. 

This  brings  mc  to  the  principal  point  I  intended  to  say  a  few 
words  about — Autumn  verstu  Spring-planted  Potatoes.  Two  years 
since  I  planted  four  lines  each  qf  Yeitch's  Ashleaf  Kidney.  Snow- 
flake,  Early  Rose,  Beauty  of  Hebron,  6resee*s  Peerless,  and  Gram- 
pian the  20th  of  October  6  inches  deep,  using  stable  manure. 
Tlie  winter  came  unusually  severe,  and  I  put  on  a  few  inches 
more  of  litter  later  on.  A  large  number  decayed,  especially  of  the 
Kidneys  and  Snowfiake  ;  and  though  I  removed  a  quantity  of  the 
surface  of  the  drills  in  April  to  permit  the  heat  from  the  sun's 
rays  more  play,  the  vast  majority  were  later  than  those  planted 
early  in  March,  and  with  puny  growths  that  never  became  robust 
I  make  these  few  remarks,  as  I  see  one  of  your  correspondents  has 
inquired  on  the  subject.  I  shall  not  txy  the  experiment  again. 
I  am  now  trying  several  varieties  of  Cauliflower  exposed  in  the 
seed  bed  for  the  winter,  and  shall  tell  you  the  result  later  on. 
With  frame  culture  the  trouble,  and  subsequent  dissatisfaction 
''buttoning,**  &c.,  has  induced  me  to  tiy  a  hardier  system  of 
treatment. — ^W.  J.  M.,  Clonmeh 


OF  HUMUS. 


(^Continued  from  page  473.) 

''Humus,**  says  Ville,  "has  its  origin  in  the  actual  substances 
of  plants,  which,  by  a  kind  of  spontaneous  decomposition,  has 
lost  a  certain  quantity  of  hydrogen  and  oxygen  in  the  form  of 
water,**  and  he  tells  us  that  many  intelligent  men  place  humus 
in  the  foremost  rank  as  a  fertilising  agent ;  but,  as  he  adds,  let 
ns  "  go  to  the  root  of  the  matter,  gaining  our  light  and  informa- 
tion from  experience.  How  and  under  what  ciroumstances  does 
humus  act  favourably  ?"  As  mentioned  in  the  latter  part  of  my 
former  letter,  the  views  of  Liebig  upon  this  important  ingredient 
of  soils  appear  to  have  been  somewhat  mibunderstood  or  imper- 
fectly stated.  I  think  it,  ^erefore,  the  more  necessary  in  what  I 
have  to  say  to  let  him  speak  for  himself. 

"Up  to  a  few  years  ago,*'  Liebig  writes  in  his  "Letters  on 
Modern  Agriculture,**  "  scientific  agriculture  taught,  and  all  prac- 
tical men  firmly  believed,  that  the  productiveness  of  a  soil  was 
dependant  on  the  quantity  of  humus,  or  carbonaceous  remains  of 
a  preceding  vegetation,  contained  in  it.  Without  raising  doubts 
on  the  efficacy  in  certain  cases  of  the  organic  matter  of  farmyard 
manure,  it  may  be  asserted  that  nobody  who  possesses  any  know- 
ledge of  the  matter  now  believes  that  the  produce  of  a  field  in 


carbonaoeoua  fabetances  bears  any  proportion  to  the  amount  of 
humus  in  the  soil,  and  that  its  fertility  can  in  reality  be  estimated, 
as  was  formerly  supposed,  by  this  humus.**  Inasmuch  as  before 
Liebig  wrote,  "Humus  had  the  honour,**  as  Ville  says,  "of  serving 
as  an  explanation  for  everything  that  could  not  be  understood,** 
the  terms  of  this  expression  of  opinion  cannot,  I  think,  be  cavilled 
at,  Liebig  showed  incontestably  that  it  was  utterly  impossible 
that  all  the  carbon  found  in  plants  could  be  derived  from  the 
amount  of  humus  in  the  soil ;  and  therefore,  whether  humus  is 
capable  of  supplying  nourishment  directly  to  vegetation  or  not, 
we  may  leave  this  part  of  the  question  for  the  present,  and  con- 
sider how  and  when  humus  certainly  exerts  a  oeneficial  action. 
We  shall  find,  I  believe,  that  we  may  safely  credit  it  vnth  more 
good  effects  than  would  be  supposed  from  the  above  quotation  from 
Liebig,  and  certainly  with  effects  sufficiently  important  to  justify 
my  inquiry. 

"The  first  of  its  good  effecto,**  Ville  says,  "  is  that,  like  clay,  it 
possesses  the  property  of  absorbing  a  great  deal  of  water,  thus 
contributing  to  the  maintenance  of  the  humidity  of  the  soil*  If, 
however,  we  remember  that  the  soil  contains  only  a  vety  small 
per-centage  of  humus«  it  is  very  difficult  to  allow  that  such  small 
quantities  have  the  power  of  modifying  the  physical  condition  of 
the  soil.'*  The  remainder  of  this  letter  will  be  occupied  by  the 
inquiry  whether,  notwithstanding  the  apparent  difficulty  in  be- 
lieving in  the  modifying  powers  of  comparatively  small  quantities 
of  humus,  there  may  not  be  more  difficulty  in  rejecting  the 
evidence  in  favour  of  their  important  influence. 

The  fact  is,  as  it  appeara  to  me,  Ville's  experiments  on  another 
prominent  function  of  humus,  to  which  I  eball  allude  hereafter, 
led  him  to  underrate  the  effects  produced  by  the  humidity  which 
it  enc  murages— effects  which  will  not  be  despised  by  those  who, 
like  your  readers,  have  continually  before  their  eyes  the  bene- 
ficial influence  of  "mulching.'*  Davy  may  perhaps  be  looked 
upon  in  the  present  day  as  somewhat  antiquated,  but  his  results, 
deduced  from  actual  experiment,  must  still  be  regarded  with  the 
utmost  respect.  He  made  careful  investigations  on  the  absorption 
ot  different  soils,  and  he  states,  "  1  have  always  found  it  greatest 
in  the  most  fertile  soils,  so  that  it  affords  one  method  of  judging 
of  the  productiveness  of  land.'*  He  found  that  a  thousand  parts 
of  the  soils  named  below,  after  having  been  dried  at  212°,  absorbed, 
during  one  hour  of  exposure  to  the  air,  the  quantities  of  moisture 
given  in  the  following  table. 

sterile  soil  of  Bagshot  Heath 8 

Coarse  sand 8 

Fine  ditto 11 

Boll  from  Mersea  in  Essex    18 

Very  fertile  allayiam,  Somersetshire 16 

Extremely  fertile  soil  of  Ormiston,  East  Lothian 18 

— (Dary^  Ayr.  Clicm.^  5  cd.^p.  170,) 

In  the  next  table  I  give  some  of  the  results  of  a  series  of 
experiments,  carried  out  by  Schtibler,  for  the  purpose  of  deter- 
mining the  absorptive  power  for  vapour  of  water  of  difft^rent 
kinds  of  earths  and  soils. 

The  column  of  figures  gives  in  thousandths  the  quantity  of 

hygroscopic  moisture  absorbed,  by  previously  dried  soil  from  air 

containea  over  water  (and  hence  nearly  saturated  with  moisture), 

in  twenty-four  hours. 

Quartz  sand,  coarse    0 

Lime  sand S 

Ploughed  land 98 

ClaysoU  (60  per  cent,  of  dgy) 88 

Fine  carbonate  of  lime 35 

Loam 85 

Heavy  clay  soil  (80  per  cent,  of  ciny)  4\ 

Fare  clay 49 

Gaxden  mould  (7  per  cent,  of  humus) 53 

Humus ISO 

From  the  facts  expressed  in  the  above  two  tables  it  is  manifest 
that  soils  (though  undoubtedly  much  depends  on  the  fineness  of 
division  of  their  particles)  may  have  their  absorbent  properties 
very  largely  increased  by  an  admixture  of  20  per  cent,  of  clay, 
and  that  humus,  the  absorbent  property  of  which  is  nearly 
2^  times  as  great  as  that  of  clay,  must  inAuence  a  soil  to  a  still 
greater  extent.  We  know,  in  fact,  that  sandy  soils  which  have 
little  attractive  force  for  atmospheric  vapour,  and  are  therefore 
arid  and  dry,  may  be  greatly  ameliorated  in  this  respect  by  ad- 
mixture with  clay,  or,  which  is  better  still,  by  admixture  with 
humus,  as  is  done  by  dressing  with  vegetable  composts  and  by 
green  manuring. 

At  the  same  time,  as  many  sterile  soils  contain  humus  in  abun- 
dance, whilst  sometimes  fertile  ones  contain  but  a  small  propor- 
tion of  it,  it  seems  that  humus  is  by  no  means  indispensable  to  the 
life  and  full  development  of  plants,  its  presence  cannot  be  re- 
gaided  as  any  sure  test  of  fertility.  Tet,  though  this  is  the  case, 
may  we  not  safely  regard  it  as  a  more  valuable  constituent,  inde- 
pendently of  the  mineral  salts  it  may  contain,  than  Yille  and 
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Petsholdt  admit,  seeing  that  it  so  materially  increases  the  absorp- 
tire  property  of  soils  for  vapour  of  water,  and  thereby  (when  a 
snfficiency  of  plant  food  is  present  at  least)  greatly  ameliorates 
their  condition  ?— Inquires. 

(To  be  ooBtlnaed.) 


AZALEA  NARCISSIFLORA. 

TdOSE  who  possess  well-appointed  plant  houses  have  no  diffi- 
culty in  maintaining  a  supply  of  white  flowers  through  the  late 
autumn  and  winter  months ;  but  in  the  case  of  those  who  have 
only  one  or  two,  possibly  only  one,  it  may  be  of  some  use  to  say 
that  Azalea  narcissi  flora,  when  well  treated,  will  yield  blooms 
from  November  till  March,  and  thus  place  the  amateur  very  nearly 
on  a  level  with  the  possessor  of  many  houses  and  a  skilled  garden 
staff.  Finer  and  handsomer  Azaleas  there  are,  but  not  another 
that  is  so  thoroughly  useful ;  indeed  I  hardly  know  any  other 
plant  that  will  continue  yielding  supplies  of  blooms  month  afte|r 
month  in  an  ordinary  greenhouse  temperature  in  winter  time. — 
S.  E. 


WHITE   GRAPES. 

If  I  were  going  to  grow  Grapes  for  pleasure  the  first  that  I 
should  plant  of  white  Grapes  would  be  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch, 
which  is  undoubtedly  the  grandest  Grape  growu,  and  only  re- 
quires simple  treatment.  With  a  border  ill-drained,  soured  by 
unnatural  heavy  liquid  manuriog,  or  mulched  to  a  degree  that 
the  hottest  sun  fails  to  warm  it,  then  under  these  conditions 
this  Vine  will  probably  refuse  to  grow,  but  with  reasonable  treat- 
ment its  growth  may  possibly  be  rather  too  luxuriant.  Last  year 
I  had  this  Grape  very  fine,  this  year  it  has  been  partly  a  failure  ; 
but  the  reason  was  not  far  to  seek.  The  Vine  grew  too  vigorously 
last  year,  and  the  heat  that  would  have  been  sufficient  to  ripen 
less  luxuriant  growth  failed  to  mature  it  sufficiently,  and  the  con- 
sequence was  many  stoneless  berries.  Both  this  Grape  and  the 
Golden  Champion  rebels  against  high  feeding.  With  the  wood 
well  ripened  you  may  prune  it  as  you  do  other  Vines,  but  failing 
this  it  is  well  to  select  t^e  eyes  that  are  most  promising.  Of  the 
Muscat  Grapes  it  perhaps  is  not  necessary  to  speak,  save  that  I 
consider  the  Tyninghame  is  distinct  from  the  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria :  it  sets  much  better.  The  Bowood  too,  I  think,  is  a  distinct 
Grape. 

When  grown  under  the  same  conditions  that  suit  the  Duke  the 
Bnckland  Sweetwater  is  in  appearance  the  next  Grape  to  the 
Dake — that  is,  as  a  rule.  I  do  not  mean  to  contend  tliat  it  is 
superior  in  that  respect  to  a  few  of  those  very  fine  Muscats  we 
saw  at  Edinburgh.  With  me  it  keeps  better  than  the  Duke,  but 
when  fully  ripe  the  fiavour  of  the  latter  is  superior.  Next  to  the 
Duke  I  would  plant  it  for  a  summer  Grape. 

Foster's  Seedling  has  a  much  longer  season  than  any  of  the 
above — in  fact,  I  have  for  long  had  the  opinion  that  its  good  keep- 
ing properties  were  not  half  known.  Ripened  in  September  the 
chances  are  it  will  keep  better  than  Lady  Downe's.  For  certain, 
unless  the  latter  be  exceedingly  well  ripened,  it  will  do  so. 
For  comparison  I  would  oonple  the  Buckland  with  the  Hamburgh, 
and  Foster's  Seedling  with  the  Alicante.  It  has  this  advanti^e 
over  these  named  in  requiring  less  heat  to  ripen  the  wood.  The 
flavour,  too,  is  good,  and  it  is  a  Vine  that  will  stand  rougher  treat- 
ment generally  and  more  liquid  manure. 

For  a  companion  to  Gros  Colman  Golden  Queen  is  most  suit- 
able, as  it,  too,  requires  a  long  season,  and  the  two  varieties  will 
make  as  fine  a  dessert  for  Christmas  as  any  two  Grapes  that  I 
know.  I  have  seen  it  stated  that  Golden  Queen  does  best  in  a 
dry  border  ;  here  it  fares  equally  with  the  others,  and  does  equally 
well.  The  bunches  average  from  1  to  2  lbs.,  but  the  berries  are 
80  fine  in  size,  golden  in  colour,  and  of  such  a  brisk  desirable 
flavour  that  it  is  quite  a  favourite.  For  a  sick  person  I  consider 
it  the  best  of  all  the  white  Grapes.  Waltham  Cross  if  grown 
with  Muecate  is  a  showy  Grape,  but  it  is  of  poor  flavour,  and 
unless  the  wood  be  ripe  it  is  the  worst  setter  I  know  of.  It  keeps 
well  and  exhibite  well,  but  it  must  have  strong  heat. 

White  Lady  Downe's  is  a  Grape  with  a  somewhat  sickly  sweet 
flavour.  It  keeps  well,  but  otherwise  has  no  very  great  com- 
mendation, though  to  plant  one  Vine  in  a  house  of  Lady  Downe's 
might  be  desirable,  as  it  is  quite  the  natural  companion  of  its 
black  namesake. 

Of  the  White  Frontignans  I  have  only  had  experience  with  Dr. 
Hogg,  a  Vine  with  a  robust  constitution  and  fruit  of  delicious 
flavour.  I  have  had  bunches  upwards  of  18  inches  long,  but  if 
the  wood  is  not  quite  ripe  two-thirds  of  the  stalks  of  the  bunch 
will  dry  up,  the  berries  refuse  to  finish  and  turn  sour.  It  requires 
as  much  heat  as  a  Syrian. 


In  regard  to  the  class  to  which  the  Syrian  belongs,  if  they  are 
large  call  them  Syrian,  otherwise  call  them  Calabrian  Raisin  or 
Trebbiano.  I  am  stubbing  them  all  up.  This  family  of 
Grapes  are  best  just  to  look  at  whilst  hanging  on  the  Vine.  If 
really  well  grown  and  well  ripened,  as  we  see  them  finished  at 
such  places  as  Lambton  and  Hutton  Hall  by  Mr.  Hunter  and 
Mr.  Maclndoe,  they  look  magnificent,  and  if  I  were  in  their  place 
I  should  continue  growing  them  ;  but  they  are  not  at  all  suitable 
either  for  market  or  small  gardens.  With  myself  the  growth 
is  so  gross  that  I  cannot  possibly  ripen  the  wood  sufficiently  to 
prevent  shanking.  In  this  way  at  least  a  half  of  the  bunch  goes, 
and  then  in  damp  weather  those  huge  bunches  are  difficult  to 
keep.  I  have  nothiog  to  say  against  the  flavour,  which  is  fairly 
good.  It  will  be  seen  that  I  place  great  value  on  well-ripened 
wood.  I  repeat  it,  First  see  to  the  wood  being  well  ripened,  and 
then  Grape-growing  is  not  the  difficult  task  many  find  it  to  be 
under  other  conditions. — Joseph  Withebspoon. 


ALLAMANDAS. 


Thebe  are  many  who  do  not  grow  these,  thinking  that  they 
require  a  great  heat  and  extra  attention,  but  these  ideas  are  not 
quite  correct.  One  plant  of  A.  nobilis  which  is  growing  here  in  a 
10-inch  pot  came  into  flower  in  July  last.  Since  then  we  have  cnt 
many  scores  of  blooms  from  it,  and  now  there  are  many  dozens 
of  buds  to  open.  In  August  and  September  it  was  fairly  well  off 
for  heat,  but  during  October  and  November  the  day  temperature 
in  the  house  where  it  is  growing  has  never  exceeded  70°,  and  the 
night  temperature  ranges  from  65**  to  60^,  which  certainly  cannot 
be  regarded  as  great  heat,  or  more  than  could  be  given  in  many 
temperate  houses.  We  would  advise  all  who  can  command  the 
beat  we  have  named  to  introduce  the  AUamandas,  as  none  of  our 
choicest  flowering  plants  can  equal  them  in  supplying  a  constant 
succession  of  blooms,  and  these  are  most  valuable  in  all  kinds  of 
superior  floral  decorations.  Every  shoot  terminates  in  a  large 
cluster  of  buds,  and  as  the  rich  massive  flowers  open  it  is  easy  to 
detach  them  without  injuring  the  unopened  ones.  Probably  if 
grown  in  a  stronger  heat  the  blooms  would  be  forced  out  more 
quickly,  and  the  period  of  blooming  would  be  diminished,  and  in 
this  way  the  cooler  system  of  .growing  them  has  one  decided 
advantage.  A  mixture  of  loam,  peat,  and  sand  without  any 
manure  is  the  best  compoit  we  Have  tried  for  them,  and  from  the 
time  the  first  bloom  opens  until  the  last  one  is  cut  guano  water 
IB  given  weekly  with  good  resullf*  ~M.  M. 


THE  NOMENCLATURE  OF  GARDEN  PLANTS. 

TouB  correspondent  "  Justitia  "  takes  exception  to  my  state* 
ment  that  '*  we  do  not  want  the  collections  of  weeds  we  see  ia 
botanic  gardens  ;"  but  speaking  from  a  horticultural  point  of  view, 
which  is  the  only  point  I  ^tetend  to  know  anything  about,  and 
without  any  disparagement  of  botanical  collections  in  their  proper 
places,  I  have  to  repeat  that  'we  want  selections  more  than  col- 
lections. There  is  such  a  host  of  really  beautiful  plants  for  deco- 
rative purposes  amongst  the  hardy  perennials,  and  there  is  on  the 
other  hand  a  much  larger  host  of  those  which  are  of  no  use  ae 
decorative  plante,  which  may,  I  think,  be  honestly  referred  to  as 
weeds  by  the  gardener,  though  doubtless  I  did  make  a  mistake  in 
speaking  of  weeds  in  a  botanic  garden  ;  for  inasmuch  as  dirt  has 
b«en  defined  as  "matter  in  the  wrong  place,"  so  a  weed  is  a 
plant  in  the  wrong  place— 0.^ ,  a  Sunflower  amongst  the  Potato 
crop,  or  a  Cabbage  in  a  bed  of  Pelargoniums.  A  botanic  garden  is 
certainly  not  a  likely  place  to  make  enthusiastic  cultivators  of 
hardy  decorative  plants,  for  the  gems  are  scattered  about  so  widely 
that  there  is  every  probability  of  their  being  overlooked  ;  but  it 
is  surprising  what  a  number  of  really  beautiful  plante  may  be 
found  to  come  in  at  any  desired  season  if  one  has  the  patience  to 
look  after  them  and  keep  a  definite  object  in  view.  The  plants 
I  grow  are  all  autumn-flowering,  and  there  are  some  two  hundred 
of  them,  without  reckoning  Phloxes,  Pentetemons,  and  the  like, 
which  are  worth  including  in  any  collection.  But  it  takes  several 
years  as  things  are  at  present  to  make  even  such  a  limited  collec* 
tion  as  mine,  and  I  have  had  to  throw  away  many  sorts  that  did  not 
possess  sufficient  merit,  although  unusual  care  had  been  exercised 
in  the  selection. 

After  all  the  trouble  taken  to  obtain  the  plante  and  grow  them 
it  is  a  great  drawback  to  their  enjoyment  that  I  do  not  know 
their  names,  or  that  in  the  coune  of  twelve  months  I  should  refer 
to  the  same  plant  under  three  different  names,  as  has  lately 
happened  in  the  case  of  what  is  perhaps  the  most  beautiful 
autumn  flower  we  have.  When  asked  the  name  of  this  plant  two 
months  ago  I  gave  it  in  writing  as  Rudbeckia  Newmani,  but  was 
told  I  had  given  with  the  same  plimt  the  year  before  a  name 


beginning  with  the  letter  C.  This  wm  Centrocarph«  gnndi- 
flora,  under  <rbich  name  I  had  receircd  the  plant  from  tbe  late 
Mr.  George  Wheeler,  who  probKblj  did  more  to  pieserre  hud; 
perennials  when  tbey  were  not  foBhionable  than  an;  other  man  in 
England,  and  I  said  the  former  was  now  the  lecognised  name. 
Jadge  of  my  feelings  when  I  look  op  the  Joania),  and  was  in- 
formed  by  Mr,  Wolley  Dod  that  botanUta  would  not  acknowledge 
tbe  name  R.  Newmani,  but  that  the  plant  in  qaeation  was  Bud- 
beckia  specjota.  Well,  I  hope  I  hare  (be  right  name  now,  bnt  J 
confess  J  am  not  orer-sangniae  abont  it. 

If  it  is  unfair  to  blame  tbe  botanists  for  tbts  confused  nomen- 
oiatnre,  as  jonr  correspondent  infers  I  do,  it  is  certainly  qoita  as 
unfair  on  bis  part  to  blame  the  nurseryman ;  for  as  tar  as  I  recol- 
l(Ct,  when  I  was  living  in  tbe  neighboorbood  of  London,  the 
nomenclature  at  the  two  great  botanical  gardens  there  was  not 
always  identical.  Where,  then,  are  we  to  find  the  "  competent 
anthoritiea  ?  "  It  is  comforting  to  learn  that  Professor  Asa  Gray 
knows  Miobaelmas  Daisies,  and  that  he  is  preparing  a  monograph 
of  them  ;  but  when  the  monograph  is  completed  will  British 
botanists  accept  it,  or  will  it  only  result  in  a  lew  additional 
synonyms  f — WM.  Tayloe. 


PLANTS  IN  LATE  VINERIES. 
How  often  do  we,  rn  entering  a  late  TJnery  where  tbe  crop  is 
banging,  Hnd  the  borders  bare  l>eneath,  and  the  fruit  and  fading 
leaves  above  to  look  at.  This  is,  perhaps,  accounted  the  right 
thing  in  places  where  there  is  ample  accommodation  for  every- 
thing. Iq  most  gnrdens  now  gardeaers  are  obliged  to  make  the 
moat  of  every  available  space  at  their  disposal  in  the  aolumn  no 
less  than  tbe  spring.  Like  many  more  gardeners  I  find  it  rather 
inconvenient  to  have  even  a  late  vinery  empty  for  some  three 
months  in  the  autumn,  and  really,  after  all,  it  is  not  necessary 
riiat  it  shonld  be  so.  This  antnmn  we  have  had  Ferns  thinly 
arranged  on  onr  late  house  borders  set  on  Inverted  pots,  and 
amongst  them  Oloxiniav,  which  gives  the  bouse  a  fnmisbed  and 
pleasing  appearance.  The  Ferns — chietly  Adiantum  cnneatum — 
were  grown  under  the  Vines  all  the  summer  in  various  sised  pota 
for  decorative  purposes  and  tor  cutting  from,  and  for  both  pur> 
poses  tbe  atmospheie  of  a  late  vinety  keeps  them  in  good  condi> 
tion.  Oymnogrammas  also  thrive  remarkably  well.  The  Glox- 
inias were  flowered  last  Hay  and  rested  tor  two  montbs,  bat  not 
dried  off,  and  were  started  lo  August  in  a  Cucumber  bouee,  from 
which  th^  weie  transferred  to  the  lata  vinery  as  they  came  into 
bloom.  Tbe  blooms  are  not  so  liable  to  damp  in  an  airy  bonae 
at  this  season  as  they  are  when  more  mi>islnre  is  present ;  they 
reqoire  less  water  at  the  roots,  tbey  last  longer  in  bloom.  It  is 
lorprising  that  Qtoxinias  are  not  more  extensively  grown,  for  they 
are  most  accommodating  plants.  There  are  tew  plants  indeed  that 
can,  with  so  much  certainty  and  so  little  trouble,  be  had  in  bloom 
twice  a  year,  No  one  need  be  afraid  to  have  plants  in  his  late 
vineiy  it  he  be  carefnt  to  warm  and  ventilate  them  properly,  and 
water  carefully.  The  plants  being  placed  on  inverted  pota  the 
water  passes  through  tbe  latter  into  tbe  border  without  causing 
any  dampness  in  tbe  atmosphere.— R.  Imglu, 


DEW  IN  HOTHOUSES. 
Without  interfering  too  much  in  the  discnasion  between  Mr. 
Taylor  and  "  W.  T."  I  may  perhaps  be  permitted  to  make  a  tow 
remarks  on  this  subject,  lieing  moch  interested  in  the  matter  from 
the  same  reasons  that  inBaence  Ur,  Taylor,  who,  I  think,  has 
acted  rashly  in  staking  the  value  of  bis  treatise  or  tbe  corrBCtness 
of  his  ideas  On  the  subject  of  dew.  In  the  first  place  Mr.  Taylor, 
judging  from  his  language,  has  a  wrorg  conception  of  what  is 
meant  by  tbe  "  dew  point,"  and  this  I  gather  from  the  following 
passage  at  page  117.  Speaking  of  our  hothouses  he  says,  "  The 
temperature  doea  not  decrease  so  rapidly  as  that  outside  owing  to 
the  presence  of  warming  apparatus,  &c.,  which  checks  radiation, 
so  that  what  is  generally  called  the  dew  point  is  cot  actually 
reached."  From  this  it  is  plain  that  Mr.  Taylor  imagines  the 
dew  point  in  the  glass  house  and  outdoors  must  necetsarily  be  tbe 
same  ;  and  further,  "  that  what  is  generally  called  the  dew  point " 
is  some  fixed  point  of  the  thermometer.  So  far  as  I  can  make 
out  bis  words  will  bear  no  other  construction  than  this,  and  on 
both  points  be  is  in  error.  The  dew  point  nnder  a  glass  roof 
and  outdoors  need  not  necessarily  be  the  same,  and  there  is  no 
occasion  tar  the  temperatore  of  tbe  former  to  fall  as  low  as  it 
does  oat  of  doors  In  order  that  the  dew  point  may  be  "actually 
reached."  For  a  suhject  of  Ibis  kind  it  is  best  to  start  with  a 
clear  conception  ot  the  meaning  of  words  and  terms,  and  I  would 
here  explain  what  the  "dew  point"  is.  I  qnote  from  Wells, 
Le  Boi,  and  Wilson,  the  best  authorities  on  the  subject.      "  For 


any  assigned  temperatore  ot  the  atmosphere  there  is  a  certain 
quantity  of  aquconi  vaponr  which  it  is  capable  of  holding  in 
snspension  at  a  given  pressure.  Conversely,  tor  any  assigned 
qnantity  of  aqueous  vaponr  held  in  inspension  in  the  atmosphere 
ttiaK  is  a  minlmnm  tempemtnre  at  which  it  can  remain  so  sus- 
pended ;  this  minimum  Is  called  tbe  dew  point." 

Mr,  Taylor  will  therefore  see  that  the  dew  point  varies,  and 
that  there  is  no  soch  thing  as  a  dew  point  "  geoeraily  called  "  in 
the  sense  he  puts  it  and  as  I  apprehend  him,  lience  bis  reasoning 
between  indoor  and  ontdoor  temperatures  in  the  passage  qnoted 
by  me  is  fallacions.  His  bolhonse  may  stand  at  100  at  some 
period  ot  the  day,  at  which  figure  much  moisture  wilt  be  held  in 
suspension,  and  when  (be  minimum  point  is  reached  at  which 
that  amount  of  moistois  can  be  sustained  tbe  dew  point  will  be 
reached  whatever  be  the  outdoor  temperatore;  and  hence  in 
practice  we  often  see  dew  formed  in  hothouses  and  elsewhere 
when  then  is  none  ontdoors,  as,  for  example,  under  the  conditions 
named  by  "W.  Y.,"  as  quoted  by  Mr.  Taylor  in  his  third  para- 
graph.  The  rest  of  Mr.  Taylor's  remarks  are  not  quite  clear  to 
me,  but  if  his  object  be  to  mske  ont  that  "dew  formation  in 
his  hothonees"  is  dae  to  other  laws  than  that  under  which  it  is 
formed  elsewhere,  then  I  am  afraid  be  has  set  himself  a  task. 
The  time  when  dew  is  generally  seen  on  Vines  under  glass  most 
plentifully  is  just  about  suurisei  when  tbe  pipes  have  cooled  and 
tbe  foliage  is  cool  also  and  filled  with  cold  sap.  Dew  is  then  pro- 
duced by  condensation  on  tbe  well-known  principle  ezplainea  by 
"  W.  Y."  Soon  after,  however,  the  foliage  gets  warmed  to  tbe 
temperatnrc  of  the  vinery,  and  the  dew  is  again  dissipated  by 
evaporation,  jast  in  the  same  way  as  a  cold  dry  slate  taken  into 
a  warm  bouse  will  first  become  wet  and  then  dry  again  on  the 
same  principle.  The  dew  point  in  a  botboose  must  necessarily  be 
an  artificial  one,  and  the  difference  between  the  dew  points  in- 
doors and  out  is  shown  by  tbe  cold  slate  itself,  which  in  the  warm 
house  immediately  creates  a  dew  point  in  the  air  it  comes  In 
contact  with,  canring  the  latter  to  part  with  its  moistore,  while 
outdoors  that  would  not  have  happened. — CASDAU 


Getebal  favourable  notices  of  Mr.  W.  Taylor's  work  on  the 
ViNEB  at  LonqleAT  have  appeared  in  continental  publica- 
tions, especially  in  L'Tlhtttration  SortieoU,  the  Bulletin  tArbori- 
eullvre,  and  L' Opinion,  It  has  also  been  decided  to  publish  a 
translation  of  it  in  French  in  the  "  Transactions  of  the  Belgian 
Federation  of  Horticoltuiists."  The  ctiltiire  of  Vines  ia  being 
greatly  extended  in  Belgium,  and  to  this  circumstance  tbe  interest 
in  a  really  practical  and  Inoid  treatise  is  largely  dne. 

The  Cobbbbtatost  at  Messbs.  B.  O.  HBNiiEBSon  and 

SoNB,  FiHB  APPI.E  NuBBBBY,  Malda  Tale,  is  now  exceedingly 
bright  and  attractlTe,  a  large  number  of  ChrysantbemnmB  being 
very  tastefully  arranged  around  the  stages,  and  proving  the  valne 
of  snch  plants  when  jadicionsly  employed  for  decorative  purposes. 
Tbe  varieties  are  numerous  of  all  sections,  inclnding  a  good  selec- 
tion of  old  and  new  forms.  In  contrast  with  tbe  Palms,  Ferns, 
and  similar  fine-foliage  plants  which  occupy  tbe  stages,  the  bright 
flowen  ot  the  CtiryBBnthemums  have  a  most  pleasing  appearance. 

REFBttaLtfoto"F.  H.  W.'s"  question  about  DESTBOYUta 

Ahts,  Mr.  J.  Smith,  The  Gardens,  Oakbam  Park,  Bipley,  Surrey, 
writes  as  follows  ; — "  I  was  at  one  time  much  troubled  with 
ants  in  a  Melon  bonse,  and  was  quite  unable  to  find  their  neit, 
so  I  endeavoDied  to  poison  them.  For  a  trial  I  took  two  tea- 
spoonfols  ot  best  brown  sugar,  about  a  tablespoonful  ot  water, 
and  a  small  piece  of  phosphor  paste,  mixing  the  whole  well  to> 
gether  and  placed  In  a  wineglass,  which  was  inserted  In  the  bed 
HO  that  the  top  of  tbe  glass  iras  level  with  the  surface.  The  resalt 
was  that  the  next  morning  tbe  contents  ot  the  glass  was  one  thiok 
mass  of  dead  ants.  It  is  best  to  have  a  glass  vessel  larger  at  the 
bottom,  as  this  will  prevent  them  crawling  ont  when  onoe  tbey 


%re  in  the  liquid.  A  glass  fingerbowl  will  do  admirably.  Sprinkle 
a  little  on  the  surface  near  the  top  of  the  glass  to  first  attract 
them." 

Mr.  J.  Thomas,  gardener,  Brockham  Park,  Betch worth, 

Sarrey,  asks  if  any  of  our  readers  can  inform  him  if  there  is  a 
OBAVEL  PIT  anywhere  near  the  South-Eastem  Hallway,  where 
he  could  obtain  gravel  the  same  in  every  respect  as  the  Shirley 
gravel,  Southampton.  He  will  be  thankful  for  any  assistance  in 
the  matter. 

"B."  writes  that  "in  the  stove  at  Oalderstones,  Liverpool, 

nnder  the  charge  of  Mr.  Tunniugton,  is  a  very  fine  batch  of 
Galanthb  Yeitchii.  It  is  seldom  that  this  grand  autumn- 
flowering  Orchid  is  seen  grown  to  such  perfection  as  in  these 
gardens.  The  pseudo-bulbs  are  of  an  immense  size,  many  of 
them  nearly  18  inches  in  length  and  proportionately  thick,  pro- 
ducing their  spikes  of  beautiful  flowers,  which  are  fully  4  feet  in 
length,  with  over  thirty  expanded  flowera  on  a  spike.  These, 
associated  with  other  plants  and  a  number  of  Calanthe  vestita 
rubra,  render  the  stove  very  effective. 

"  Ik  the  same  garden  Ubceolina  aukba  is  producing 

freely  in  pots  and  pans  its  scapes  of  pendulous  flowers,  which  are 
remarkable  both  for  shape  and  colour.  This  plant  is  worthy  of 
much  more  extensive  cultivation,  flowering  as  it  does  freely  at 
this  season  of  the  year,  and  it  will  stand  while  in  flower  in  the 
conservatory  or  aoy  cool  house  without  injury." 

Mb.  G.  Buntabd,  The  Old  Nurseries,  Maidstone,  sends  us 

the  following  additional  particulars  concerning  the  Washikoton 
Apple  we  figured  last  week  :-  "  The  fruit  of  this  variety  which  I 
gave  to  Dr.  Hogg  was  grown  in  a  small  unheated  orchard  house 
in  a  pot  The  tree  bore  about  eighteen  fruits,  and  many  were 
much  laiger  and  finer  than  the  sample.  They  were  grown  at 
Hawkhurst  by  Theodore  Mollliett,  Esq.,  and  he  kindly  sent  me 
fruit  for  the  information  of  the  Rojal  Horticultural  Society's  Com- 
mittee. The  fruit  takes  two  distinct  forms  in  the  same  way  as 
the  Beauty  of  Kent  (one  like  the  fruit  figured,  and  the  other 
like  Cellini  Pippin).  It  is  an  American  variety,  and  has  remark- 
ably fine  foliage  ;  it  is  also  said  to  be  equally  good  in  fiavour  out 
of  doors.  In  habit  it  is  rather  diffuse,  and  with  the  restricted 
culture  (in  pots)  bears  freely,  and  from  its  growth  appears  likely 
t3  be  prolific  on  the  Paradise  stock." 

Mb.   EBNEffT  WiLKiKS,  Hon.  Secretary  of  the  Sutton 

Amateur  Rose  Society,  has  forwarded  to  us  a  small  pamphlet 
entitled,  "  Pbactical  Hints  on  How  to  Obow  Bobe&"  The 
work  has  been  prepared  by  the  Committee  of  the  Society  in 
question,  with  the  object  of  disseminating  in  a  concise  form  in- 
formation that  will  be  of  service  to  the  Rose-growers  of  the 
district.  Instructions  are  given  on  soils,  planting,  mulching, 
pruning,  exhibiting,  disbudding,  and  manuring.  In  the  remedies 
suggested  for  destroying  insects  we  observe  that  the  quantities  of 
the  ingredients  are  not  given  whereby  the  applications  may  be 
safe  yet  efficacious.  The  list  of  Roses  for  exhibition  is  taken  from 
our  columns — namely  the  poll  of  the  late  election,  and  duly 
acknowledged  ;  and  "  Memoranda  for  the  Months  "  from  Canon 
Hole's  *'  Book  about  Roses."  Though  the  compilers  of  the  pamphlet 
are  not  desirous  of  making  any  capital  by  its  sale,  the  work  can 
be  had  from  Mr.  Church,  bookseller,  Sutton,  Surrey,  its  price  to 
non-subscribers  being  6d, 

Fob  some  time  past  there  has  been  a  good  display  of 

Chbtbanthemums  in  the  Rotal  Botanio  Socibtt's  Gabdbns, 
Reoent's  Pabk,  a  long  bank  extending  the  whole  length  of  the 
corridor.  About  four  hundred  plants  representing  all  the  best 
Tarieties  are  grown ;  and  though  no  attempt  is  made  at  formal 
training  an  excellent  effect  is  produced,  the  flowers  being  ex- 


tremely abundant  A  number  of  specimens  of  Bouquet  Fait  are 
particularly  noteworthy,  well  showing  the  floriferous  habit  of  this 
variety,  as  some  of  them  are  literally  a  mass  of  flowers.  Incurved, 
Japanese,  Reflexed,  Anemones,  and  Pompons  are  all  represented 
by  numerous  varieties. 

A  cobbbspondent  writes  on  November  24th : — "  Mr.  S. 

Whitfleld,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Cross,  Esq.,  Beechwood,  Aigbarth, 
exhibited  a  fruit  of  Pitmaston  Duchessb  Peab  weighing 
26J  ozs.  This  fruit  was  the  more  wonderful  for  its  size,  because 
it  was  grown  on  a  small  cordon  only  obtained  last  November.  It 
would  be  interesting  to  know  the  weight  of  the  heaviest  fruit  that 
has  been  grown  of  this  variety." 

The  Secretary  of  the   Leicbsteb    CHBTSAKTHEidiuic 

Show,  referring  to  the  note  of  a  correspondent  last  week,  states 
that  the  Show  was  not  opened  till  three  o'clock  in  the  afternoon 
of  Saturday  the  18th  inst.,  as  many  of  the  exhibitors  are  working 
men,  and  not  at  liberty  to  attend  sooner.  He  further  considers 
that  as  150  window  bills,  100  schedules,  and  2000  small  bills  were 
circulated,  and  500  people  visited  the  Show,  that  it  was  not  con- 
ducted in  a  "  very  quiet  manner ; "  and  adds  if  our  correspon- 
dent had  visited  the  Show  he  would  have  seen  blooms  exhibited 
in  both  the  open  and  amateur  classes  with  which  he  would  have 
been  gratified.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  blooms  Mr.  Landsell, 
gardener  to  T.  Brooks,  Esq.,  Barkby  Hall ;  Rev.  J.  Bird,  Walton 
Rectory  ;  and  Messrs.  J.  Sc  H.  Hickling,  Loughborough,  were  the 
prizewinners.  We  have  not  space  for  the  prize  list  of  exhibitors 
in  the  local  classes.  Our  correspondent  visited  the  school  on 
Saturday  at  1.30 ;  not  on  Friday,  as  was  printed  inadvertently. 

^^  A  COBBBSPONDENT  writes  that  "  At  a  recent  meeting  of 
the  Manchester  Cryptogamic  Society  Mr.  W.  Foster  exhibited  a 
remarkable  variety  of  Poltpodium  Pheooptebis,  which  he  had 
found  at  Patterdale  last  August.  The  pinnae  of  the  fronds  were 
cut  up  into  long  narrow  lobes  similar  to  Polypodium  vulgare  var. 
elegantissimum,  and  if  the  characters  prove  constant  the  variety 
will  be  a  valuable  one  to  cultivators  of  British  Ferns." 

Wbitinq  in  reference  to  Chbysanthemum  S<kub  Mb- 

LANIE,  Mr.  C.  Orchard,  gardener  to  J.  Galsworthy,  Esq.,  Coombe 
Leigh,  observes : — "  I  am  glad  to  see  the  above  variety  is  attract- 
ing notice,  as  I  have  recommended  it  for  decorative  purposes 
several  years  now.  I  first  became  acquainted  with  it  in  the 
spring  of  1873.  Through  a  little  article  of  mine  on  the  culture  of 
the  Chiysanthemuip  in  a  contemporary  a  lady  living  at  Rhyl, 
South  Wales,  kindly  forwarded  me  some  rooted  cuttings  for  triaL 
It  appeared  to  be  a  great  favourite  in  her  neighbourhood.  She 
had  then  grown  it  three  years,  but  had  not  been  able  to  find  the 
name  except  in  one  trade  catalogue,  and  was  only  to  be  procured 
in  Gloucestershire.  Mr.  C.  Turner  of  Slough  was  the  first  that  I 
know  to  bring  it  out  in  London  amongst  a  group  of  plants 
that  he  exhibited  two  or  three  years  ago  at  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society's  meeting  at  South  Kensington,  when  it  was  favour- 
ably noticed  by  the  press.  Last  autumn  the  late  Mr.  Faulkner, 
gardener  at  Woolton  Hall  near  Liverpool,  sent  me  two  or  three 
cuttings  of  one  he  grew  under  the  name  of  Souvenir  de  Melange, 
but  which  he  said  was  synonymous  with  Scsur  Melanie,  and  I  have 
proved  it  is  so  this  season  by  growing  them  side  by  side  and  giving 
them  the  same  treatment.  I  have  always  described  it  as  a  small 
Elaiue,  and  have  found  it  best  grown  as  bushes  and  partly  dis- 
budded— iu!^  pinch  off  the  small  side  flower  buds  and  leave  from 
three  to  five  on  a  shoot.  Perhaps  Mr.  Bardney  will  tell  ns  how 
long  he  has  been  acquainted  with  it." 

In  reference  to  the  Yobk  Hobticultubal  Fete,  to  be 

held  in  June,  1883,  it  is  stated  that  "the  Exhibition  will  celebrate 
a  quarter  of  a  centuiy's  work  in  the  promotion  of  horticulture  by 
the  Committee  of  this  Society,  it  having  been  established  in  1859, 


^ 


and  has  alw^ays  been  in  a  prosperous  condition.  Daring  tbat 
period  it  has  paid  upwards  of  £10,000  in  prizes,  and  has  divided 
upwards  of  £700  amougst  the  charities  of  York.  A  circular  is 
now  being  issued  by  the  Committee  to  the  leading  members  of 
the  nursery  and  seed  trade  of  the  country,  inviting  special  aid  in 
the  way  of  extra  prizes  to  supplement  the  most  liberal  schedule 
annually  issued  by  the  Committee.  Vegetables  have  hitherto  had 
but  little  notice  here,  so  that  an  excellent  opportunity  is  offered 
for  extra  prizes  in  this  class.  The  Committee  is  anxious  to  make 
this  twenty>fifth  Exhibition  the  most  remarkable  the  Society  has 
yet  held,  and  therefore  earnestly  hope  this  appeal  will  be  liberally 
responded  to." 

It  is  estimated  that  the  Potato  crop  of  Amebica  this 

year  will  amount  to  at  least  150,000,000  bushels,  or  an  average  of 
92  per  cent,  against  72  per  cent,  last  year,  on  the  basis  of  a  general 
average  of  100. 

In  an  article  on  parasitic  plants  in  Viok's  American 


Magazine  the  following  particulars  are  given  of  MonotropA 

UNIFLORA,  the  Corpse  Plant,  a  peculiar  member  of  the  Heath 

family : — 

"  This  is  not  rare  in  Cincinnati,  but  always  attracts  the  attention 
of  the  wanderer  and  frequenter  of  woods  on  account  of  its  beauty. 
Though  not  a  genuine  parasite,  it  perhaps  attaches  itself  to  the  roots 
of  various  species  of  trees,  and,  drawing  its  nourishment  from  them 
for  a  time,  afterwards  lives  on  the  material  furnished  by  decaying 
vegetable  matter.  Though  verj  innocuous  in  appearance,  a  bad 
story  has  been  told  of  it.  It  is  said  to  be  poiAonons.  A  lady 
when  handling  the  fresh  plant  had  some  of  the  juice  driven  on  her 
lips.  These  being  chapped  at  the  time,  produced  sores  like  the  poison- 
ing of  the  Hhus  toxicodendron.  There  is  another  side  to  the  story, 
for  another  writer  says  that  the  expressed  juice  taken  internally  is 
highly  recommended  for  nervous  irritation  and  epilepsy,  and,  applied 
eKtemallv,  is  good  for  opthalmia.  He  gives  an  instance  in  which  in 
four  weeks  a  very  severe  inflammation  of  the  eyes  was  cured  by 
applying  the  fresh  juice  of  the  stem  of  the  plant  to  the  inflamed 
surfaces.  This  plant  is  a  remarkable  Instance  of  wide  distribution, 
as  it  is  found  nearly  throughout  the  United  States  and  British 
America  and  in  Mexico,  and  it  even  extends  across  the  Pacific  to 
Japan  and  India,  and  is  another  one  of  the  resemblances  between  the 
floras  of  the  two  continents.*' 


ADIANTUM  CUNEATDM. 

As  this  is  not  only  one  of  the  most  useful  of  Ferns  but  a  general 
favourite,  I  have  thought  that  perhaps  a  few  hints  as  to  its  cul- 
tivation may  prove  to  be  useful  to  some  of  your  numerous  readers. 

As  many  people  seem  to  have  an  idea  that  to  grow  the  Maiden- 
hair Fern,  as  the  above  is  commonly  called,  a  very  warm  tempe- 
rature is  essential  to  its  well-being.  The  idea  is  also  very  pre- 
valent, too,  that  it,  together  with  other  Ferns,  cannot  be  grown 
successfully  without  peat,  and  as  everyone  has  not  i>eat  to  hand, 
and  does  not  feel  inclined  to  purchase  any,  it  is  not  cultivated  so 
much  as  it  otherwise  would  be.  Nothiug  can  be  more  erroneous 
than  such  ideas.  Anyone  in  possession  of  a  pit  or  any  other  glass 
structure,  with  the  means  of  keeping  out  frost,  may  grow  the 
Maidenhair  Fern  as  successfully  as  the  one  who  has  a  much  higher 
temperature  and  peat  soil  at  command. 

It  is  not  very  particular  as  to  soil.  Three  parts  loam  to  one  of 
leaf  soil,  with  a  slight  sprinkling  of  silver  or  any  other  sand,  I 
find  suits  it  well.  The  secret,  if  there  is  one,  of  growing  it  to  per- 
fection is  good  drainage  and  a  plentiful  supply  of  water  when 
growing.  It  cannot,  if  it  is  in  a  h(^thy  growing  state  and  the 
drainage  good,  be  too  liberally  supplied  with  water. 

Daring  its  season  of  growth,  and  until,  in  fact,  the  fronds  are 
f uHy  matured,  it  should  be  shaded  with  some  light  material  from 
the  direct  rays  of  the  sun.  When,  however,  it  has  completed  its 
growth  and  the  fronds  fully  matured  it  should  be  gradually  inured 
to  the  sun  and  kept  as  cool  as  possible. 

With  such  treatment  as  the  above  it  can  only  be  grown  suc- 
cessfully, and  it  is  far  more  useful  for  room-decoration,  bou- 
quet-making, &c.,  the  fronds  having  a  better  texture,  conse- 
quently possessing  better  keeping  qualities  for  either  purpose. — 
J.  RiCHABDSOW,  Calverton  Hall,  Notts, 


THE  WHITE  DAFFODIL  (NARCISSUS  ALBICANS), 

(SEB  PAGE  605). 

Of  all  the  Narcissus  in  our  gardens  there  are  none  of  more 
delicate  beauty,  none  having  more  exquisite  grace  of  form,  than 


this  species,  which  was  called  N.  albicans  by  old  Ha  worth,  but 
which  was  introduced  to  English  gardens,  and  had  been  carefully 
cultivated  and  preserved  in  them  long,  long  before  his  time. 
Speaking  broadly,  our  climate  is  just  a  little  too  rude  to  this 
dainty  stranger  *'  from  beyond  the  sea?,"  as  Oerard  hath  it :  and 
to  my  mind  it  represents  those  fair  southern  women  who,  as  the 
old  chronicles  tell  us,  were  brought  to  England  as  wives  by  some 
of  the  early  crusaders,  and  who  **  languished  and  dyde  notwith- 
standing the  gret  love  and  muche  esteame  in  the  which  they  were 
helde  by  their  lordes."  Oar  stem  northern  winters  were  too 
bitter  and  scathing  for  them,  and  it  is  even  so  in  some  sort  of  this 
*'  fair  floure,"  which  lives  rather  than  luxuriates,  except  especial 
care  be  given  to  it,  in  our  gardens  at  home.  It  deserves,  however, 
all  the  care  that  one  may  well  bestow  upon  one  of  the  very 
choicest  gems  of  the  beautiful  race  to  which  it  belongs.  No 
Narcissus  can  well  be  fairer  than  is  this  one  on  rich,  warm,  sandy- 
soils  near  the  sea — indeed,  many  a  flower  far  less  worthy  is 
afforded  the  shelter  of  a  glass  roof  and  careful  pot  culture,  and  so 
treated  this  Daffodil  in  all  its  ^weet  pale  beauty  yields  the  palm 
to  no  other  half-hardy  bulbous  flower.— Dublin£KSI3« 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 
BRIGHTON  AQIJARIXJM.— November  21  st,  22nd,  and  28nn. 

Last  year  the  Brighton  Aquarium  Company  held  their  first  Chrys- 
anthemum Show,  the  success  of  which  induced  a  repetition  this 
year,  and  a  very  pretty  show  was  provided.  There  was  certainly  a 
very  decided  improvement  in  all  classes  as  compared  with  last  year, 
the  plants  being  better  in  every  respect,  while  the  cut  blooms  in 
some  of  the  classes  were  indeed  excellent,  the  large  Anemone-flowered 
section  being  the  finest  we  have  seen  anywhere  exhibited  this  season. 
The  Company  also  made  a  further  venture  this  year  in  adding  classes 
for  fruit ;  but  beyond  that  for  black  Grapes,  which  was  well  filled, 
nothing  special  can  be  said.  This,  no  doubt,  must  be  attributed  to 
the  general  scarcity  of  hardy  fruits  this  autumn. 

The  plants  and  cut  blooms  were  arranged  in  the  Music  Hall.  Adjoin- 
ing this,  and  in  continuity  of  it,  is  a  most  artistic  fernery  composed 
of  massive  rock  work,  in  the  recesses  of  which  are  growing  luxuriantly 
choice  Ferns,  Lycopodiums,  and  Mosses ;  while  from  the  upper  portion 
two  or  three  streamlets  appear  winding  their  way  from  rock  to  rock, 
and  these,  uniting  about  half  way  down,  form  a  waterfall  of  such  pro- 
portions to  be  in  keeping  with  the  detour  of  the  work. 

On  entering  the  Exhibition  from  the  central  hall  the  effect  was 
very  pleasing.  In  the  front  gronnd  were  bold  groaps  of  Chrysan- 
themums, Poinsettias,  Heaths,  Ac,  and  in  the  distance  the  fernery 
formed  a  grand  background.  The  schednle  of  prizes  was  in  two 
divisions,  the  first  of  which  was  open  to  all  exhibitors,  and  the  second 
for  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs  only.  In  the  class  for  six 
standards,  distinct  varieties,  Mr.  W.  Balchin,  Hassock's  Gate  Nur- 
series and  Western  Boad,  Brighton,  obtained  first  honours,  followed 
by  Mr.  Jas.  Turner,  gardener  to  Major  Way,  Wick  Hall,  Hove.  For 
SIX  dwarf-trained,  Mr.  Spottiswoode,  gardener  to  G.  Duddell,  Esq., 
Brighton,  was  far  ahead  of  other  exhibitors  with  a  fine  collection. 
Messrs.  Balchin  and  Meachin,  gardener  to  W.  Armstrong,  Esq., 
Withdean,  Brighton,  were  second  and  third.  For  six  pyramids  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  W.  Balchin,  amongst  which  Peter  the 
Great  and  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  were  very  good ;  while  the  first 
prize  for  six  Pompons  was  justly  awarded  to  Mr.  B.  Miller,  South- 
down Nurseries,  Shoreham. 

In  the  class  for  twenty -four  incurved  blooms  the  first  prize  was 
easily  won  by  Mr.  J.  Kidout,  gardener  to  T.  B.  Haywood,  Esq.,  Wood- 
hatch  Lodge,  Eeigate,  with  a  stand  of  grand  blooms ;  Mr.  Meachin 
and  Mr.  Lipscombe,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Padwick,  Horsham,  took  second 
and  third  places  in  the  order  named.  With  twelve  incurved  Mr. 
Ridout  again  obtained  first  honours,  being  followed  by  Mr.  Wm. 
Jupp,  gardener  to  J.  Boulton,  Esq.,  Eastbourne,  second,  and  Mr.  J. 
Wjatt,  gardener  to  H.  Padwick,  Esq.,  Horsham,  third.  For  twelve 
Japanese,  distinct,  Messrs.  Ridout,  Wyatt,  and  Jupp  were  the  success- 
ful competitors.  For  twelve  large  Anemone  blooms,  Mr.  Ridout  and 
Mr.  F.  Hyde,  gardener  to  R.  Bacon,  Esq.,  Keymer,  were  the  winners. 

In  the  division  for  gentlemen's  gardeners  and  amateurs  only,  for 
four  standard  large-flowered  varieties,  distinct,  Messrs.  F.  Hyde, 
Spottiswoode,  and  Turner  were  first,  second,  and  third  respectively  ; 
while  for  four  dwarf-trained  Mr.  Spottiswoode  took  first;  also  for 
four  standard  Pompons  and  with  one  single  specimen  Mr.  Spottiswoode 
was  again  to  the  fore.    For  four  pyramid  and  single  specimen  Pom- 

Sms  Mr.  Turner  took  the  lead,  followed  by  Messrs.  Spottiswoode  and 
yde.  For  twenty-four  large-flowered  incurved  Messrs.  J.  Wyatt, 
A.  Russell,  Lewis,  and  W.  Cornwell,  gardener  to  F.  Borchard,  Esq., 
Uckfield.  Twelve  incurved  the  first  was  awarded  to  C.  Goode,  gar- 
dener to  H.  Stone,  Esq.,  Eastoote  ;  C.  Fowler,  gardener  to  E.  B.  Hall, 
Esq.,  Henfield,  second  ;  and  J.  Wyat  third.  For  twelve  Japanese 
J.  VVyatt,  Jupp,  and  Harris,  gardener  to  0.  S.  Eversfield,  Esq.,  Denne 
Park,  Horsham,  won  in  the  order  named  ;  and  for  six  Japanese 
Wyatt,  Harris,  and  C.  Fnunell,  gardener  to  J.  Thorne,  Esq.,  Southove 
Grange,  Lewes,  were  first,  second,  and  third. 

For  six  plants  suitable  for  table  decoration  in  or  out  of  bloom  the 
first  prize  was  awarded  to  Mr.  McBean,  Cocksbridge,  Lewes  ;  though 
the  second-prize  collection  shown  by  Mr  Balchin  was  in  the  opinion 
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of  many  far  before  the  fint-prize  lot,  and  comprifled  a  pair  of  bean- 
tifally  coloured  Crotons,  two  highlj  coloared  Dracaenas,  and  eleftant 
plants  of  Cocos  Weddelliana ;  Mr.  E.  Sparj,  Qaeen's  Grape  Nur- 
series, Brighton,  third.  For  six  berried  plants  in  pots  Mr.  Balchin 
was  first  and  Mr.  Spary  second :  and  ror  six  Poinsettias  Messrs. 
Charlton,  Sammerwell  Karseries,  Tanbridge  Wells,  were  first  with  a 
grand  six,  having  bracts  of  immense  size  and  splendidly  coloured ; 
they  were  followed  by  Mr.  Balchin  with  smaller  plants  carrying  their 
foliage  down  to  the  pots ;  and  Mr.  Spary  was  placed  third. 

For  six  Erica  hyemalis  Mr.  Balchin  was  an  easy  first  \  and  in  the 
fruit  classes  open  to  all  that  for  three  bunches  of  black  Grapes  was 
well  contested,  not  an  inferior  exhibit  in  the  class.  The  first  prize 
was,  after  a  very  close  scrutiny,  awarded  to  Mr.  J.  Bidout ;  ana  the 
second  to  Mr.  R.  Holmes,  gardener  to  T.  Wallis,  Esq.,  Sister  House, 
Clapham  Common.  The  positions  of  these  two  were  thus  reversed  from 
what  they  were  the  weeic  previously  at  the  Westminster  Aquarium. 
They  showed  in  both  instances  bunches  of  superior  ouality  and  finish. 
Mr.  Balchin  secured  the  third  prize  in  this  class.  Mr.  Apted,  Broad- 
water, took  the  first  for  three  neat  and  well-ripened  bunches  of 
Muscat  of  Alexandria.  Mr.  F.  Hyde  was  first  with  six  good  dishes 
of  dessert  Apples,  and  won  the  same  honour  for  six  dishes  of  kitchen 
Apples;  while  Mr.  B.  Fowler  was  awarded  first  for  an  extra  fine 
dish  of  stewing  Pears,  TJvedale's  St.  G^rmains.  A  very  handsome 
group  of  Poinsettias  was  contributed  by  Messrs.  Charlton  of  Tun- 
bridge  Wells,  who  make  this  one  of  their  specialities,  and  miscel- 
laneous plants  by  Mr.  Balchin  and  Mr.  Spary ;  Mr.  Balchin  exhi- 
biting amongst  other  fine  plants  a  grand  vanety  and  superb  s];>eclmen 
of  Cypripedium  insigne. 

BIRMINaHAM.— NOTEIIBEIl  i2tlT>. 

We  have  seen  both  larger  and  better  shows  than  this  the  twenty- 
second  aatumn  Exhibition,  held  in  the  Metropolis  of  the  Midlands, 
yet  the  fine  Town  Hall  was  rendered  attractive  with  Chrysanthemums, 
^mulas,  and  other  winter  flowers.  There  was  also  a  creditable 
display  of  fruit,  while  several  miscellaneous  collections  of  plants  and 
flowers  contributed  materially  to  the  success  of  the  Exhibition. 

The  principal  class  was  for  nine  specimen  Chrysanthemums,  the 
first  prize  being  a  silver  cup.  This  was  well  won  by  that  good  cul- 
tivator Mr.  Dyer,  gardener  to  Walter  Showell,  Esq.,  Sdgbaston,  with 
symmetrical  plants  about  2  feet  high  and  8|  feet  in  diameter,  fresh  in 
foliage,  and  with  blooms  of  good  average  quality,  especially  Mrs. 
Bundle,  George  Glenny,  Lady  Slade,  and  John  Salter.    Mr.  Newell, 

?&rdener  to  L.  Hajman,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  followed  with  smaller  plants, 
hese  exhibitors  occupied  the  same  relative  positions  in  the  class  for 
six  Pompons,  the  plants  being  4  feet  in  diameter  and  about  half  that 
in  height,  not  closely  trained,  but  free,  yet  tolerably  close  bushes,  bo 
stakes  being  risible.  For  a  single  specimen  Pompon  the  positions  of 
these  exhibitors  were  reversed,  both  staging  well.  In  the  class  for 
six  large-flowered  specimens  Mr.  Crook,  Calthorpe  Boad,  Edgbaston, 
was  the  foremost  exhibitor,  staging  the  best  plantfln  the  Show,  fol- 
lowed somewhat  closely  b^  Messrs.  Dyer  and  Padbury,  gardener  to 
B.  Yates,  Esq.,  Gravelly  Hill.  Mr.  Dyer  was  also  first  in  the  single 
specimen  incurved  class  with  an  admirable  specimen  of  Mrs.  Dixon 
4  feet  in  diameter,  very  neat,  and  containing  good  blooms.  The  only 
Japanese  Chrysanthemum  noticeable  was  the  first-prize  specimen  of 
Elaine  with  twelve  fine  blooms,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Sfaingler.  Groups 
of  **  natural  grown''  Chrysanthemums  were  disappointing.  By  far 
the  finest  plants  of  the  year  for  conservatory  decoration  were  those 
exhibited  by  Mr.  Allen  the  previous  day  at  Manchester,  and  referred 
to  last  week.  The  production  of  such  plants  should  be  encouraged, 
as  they  are  valuable  for  home  decoration,  and  haye  an  imposing  effect 
in  an  exhibition. 

In  the  classes  for  cut  blooms  the  competition  was  not  great  nor  the 
stands  good  as  compared  with  the  blooms  at  the  London,  Liverpool, 
and  Southampton  Shows.  Mr.  Comfort  won  the  silver  cup  in  the 
class  for  eighteen  incurved  varieties,  and  also  the  first  prize  in  the 
■class  for  twelve  flowers:  and  although  this  was  the  best  stand  in 
the  Show,  it  would  not  nave  been  placed  at  the  leading  exhibitions. 
The  other  prizewinners  in  these  classes  were  Messrs.  Shingler,  Tonks, 
and  Padbury.  Creditable  stands  of  Japanese  varieties  were  exhibited 
by  Messrs.  Shingler  and  Comfort,  who  obtained  the  prizes,  the  best 
blooms  in  the  stands  being  fairly  good.  The  season  has  evidently 
not  been  propitious  for  Chrysanthemums  in  this  district,  as  very 
few  of  the  blooms  staged  were  of  high-class  character. 

Of  Primulas  there  was  a  great  display^  Messrs.  Stacey,  Caldicott, 
Burden,  Price,  and  Doughty  being  the  prizewinners,  somewhat  in  the 
order  named  in  the  classes  for  single  varieties.  Some  of  the  plants, 
of  the  first  two  cultivators  especially,  were  extremely  fine,  nearly 
2  feet  in  diameter,  with  massive  pyramids  of  flowers.  Two  varieties 
raised  by  Mr.  Tomkins — Princess  Louise,  white,  very  fine,  and 
Marquis  of  Lome,  red,  were  prominent  by  their  excellence ;  bat  the 
richest  Primula  in  the  Show  was  Swanley  Bed.  Swanley  White 
(Fern-leaved),  and  Lilacina,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cannell,  also  attracted 
considerable  attention  as  highly  meritorious  varieties.  A  variety 
submitted  as  new  (but  not  by  Mr.  Cannell),  and  prominently  named 
Sir  Beauchamp  Seymour,  was  apparently  identical  with  Swanley 
Bed.  The  best  double  Primulas  were  exhibited  by  Rev.  E.  H.  Eittoe, 
Boldmere  Bectory;  these  were  Lord  Beaconsfleld  and  Marchioness 
of  Exeter,  two  good  varieties,  which  have  probably  never  been  seen 
in  finer  condition.  Mr.  Tomkins  also  staved  excellent  plants.  Mr. 
Doughty,  gardener  to  H.  H.  Hill,  Esq.,  Edgbaston,  was  the  most 


successful  exhibitor  of  Poinsettias,  the  plants  nnging  from  18  inches 
to  2  feet  high,  with  .half  a  dozen  good  heads.    The  best  stove  and 

greenhouse  plants  were  exhibited  by  Mr.  Stacey,  gardener  to  S. 
laton,  Esq.,  Harbome ;  and  Mr.  Jones,  gardener  to  £.  C.  Matthews, 
Esq.,  the  former  having  excellent  foliage  plants,  and  the  latter  Erica 
hvemalis  8  feet  in  diameter,  and  Pancratium  fragrans  very  good. 
Mr.  Newell  won  the  chief  prize  for  table  plants,  and  Mr.  Dyer  for 
nine  omamental-foliaged  plants  in  8-inch  pots ;  they  consisted  chiefly 
of  Palms,  Dracaenas,  and  Ferns,  and  were  in  excellent  condition. 

The  display  of  fruit  was  a  prominent  feature  of  the  Exhibition, 
Grapes  and  Apples  being  especially  good.  In  the  class  for  three 
bunches  of  black  Grapes  Mr.  Comfort,  ^dener  to  G.  N.  Everett, 
Esq.,  Knowle  Hall,  was  deservedly  first  with  full  handsome  bunches 
and  good  berries  of  Gros  Guillaume ;  Mr.  Gilman,  gardener  to  the 
Earl  of  Shrewsbury,  Ingestre  Hall,  being  an  excellent  second  with 
medium  bunches  and  fine  and  well-finished  berries  of  Alicante ;  Mr. 
Clark,  gardener  to  Lady  Edwardes,  Ashbourne  Hall,  being  a  good 
third  with  the  same  vanety.  In  the  class  for  Muscats  Mr.  Gilman 
was  far  ahead  with  superb  examples,  large  in  berry  and  beautifully 
finished.  He  was  also  first  in  tbe  any  other  white  class  with  good 
bunches  of  Trebbiano,  followed  closely  by  Mr.  Comfort  with  White 
Nice.  In  the  single-bunch  classes  the  same  exhibitors  took  the 
chief  prizes,  both  exhibiting  well.  Mr.  Freeman,  gardener  to  Z. 
Walker,  Esq.,  Hall  Green,  staged  the  best  Pine,  a  Black  Jamaica, 
weighing  5  or  6  lbs.,  and  a  handsome  fruit. 

Apples  were  numerous  and  good,  Mr.  Gardiner,  gardener  to  B.  E. 
Shirley.  Esq.,  being  decidedly  the  premier  exhibitor,  securing  the 
first  prizes  m  the  gardeners'  class  for  six  dishes,  the  open  class  for 
twelve  dishes,  and  Messrs.  Cranstons'  prize  also  for  twelve  dishes. 
Mr.  Bannister,  Bristol,  was  a  close  second  in  the  last-named  class, 
and  Messrs.  Mitchinson  and  Gilman  also  exhibited  well.  In  the 
single-dish  class  Mr.  Newell  was  first  with  Warner's  King,  Mr. 
Gilman  being  second  with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  Faulkner,  gar- 
dener to  J.  H.  Pearson,  Esq.,  Handsworth,  with  Lord  SuflSeld.  The 
best  kitchen  Apples  staged  besides  those  named  were  Bonndwar, 
Magnum  Bonum  (highly  recommended  by  Mr.  Gardiner),  Belle 
Dubois,  Alfriston,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Yorkshire  Greening.  The 
best  dessert— Margil,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Bibston  Pippin.  VTyken 
Pippin,  Adam's  Pc-armain,  and  Scarlet  Pearman.  The  prizes  lor  Pears 
were  won  by  Messrs.  Gardiner  and  Cllssold.  Some  excellent  dishes 
of  Mushrooms  were  staged,  Mr.  Mitchinson  securing  the  chief  prize 
with  splendid  produce. 

Bouquet?  were  neat  and  good,  the  first-prize  example  in  the  ^r- 
deners'  class  from  Mr.  Jones  containing  Eocharis,  Calanthe  vestita, 
Bouvardias,  Pleiones,  and  Gauze  Fern.  In  the  open  class  Messrs. 
Pope  and  Jones  were  first  with  a  free  and  good  arrangement  of  choice 
flowers,  Mr.  Price  following  in  both  classes  ;  but  the  oest  bouquet  in 
the  Show,  though  not  in  competition,  was  undoubtedly  made  by  Mr. 
Bpinks  (Mr.  Hans  Niemand),  and  consisted  of  Camellias,  Orchids 
(including  white  Masdevallias),  pips  of  pink  Bhododendron  Princess 
of  Wales,  Boman  Hyacinths,  and  three  flowers  of  the  "  Blue 
Marguerite,"  Agathea  ccelestis,  and  Ferns.  For  this  a  certificate  of 
merit  was  awarded,  a  similar  mark  of  approval  being  granted  to  the 
same  exhibitor  for  a  group  of  plants  showing  excellence  of  culture 
and  taste  in  arrangement,  the  white  Cyclamens  being  of  a  very 
superior  strain.  Certificates  were  also  worthily  accorded  to  Messrs. 
Cannell  A  Sons,  Swanley,  for  one  of  the  most  splendid  collections  of 
Zonal  Pelargoniums  ever  seen  at  any  show,  and  a  most  attractive 
stand  of  Salvias,  the  scarlet  and  white  Mons.  Issanchon  attracting 
much  attention ;  to  Messrs.  Perkins  of  Coventry  for  charming 
wreaths  and  crosses  :  and  to  Mr.  Holmes  of  Lichfield  for  an  excellent 
group  of  plants.  Messrs.  Pope  A  Son  had  a  very  attractive  stand 
of  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  very  small  plants,  with  fine  trusses ;  and 
Messrs.  Bicbard  Smith  A  Sons  contributed  a  diversified  group  of 
variegated  shrubs  and  Conifers.  The  Show  was  admirably  managed 
by  Mr.  Bedfem,  the  Secretary,  Mr.  Latham,  and  other  members  of  the 
Committee;  and  although  the  day  was  not  fine  there  was  a  large 
attendance  of  visitors. 

BATH.— KOVBVBEB  SSHD. 

A  correspondent  sends  us  the  following  extract  from  the  Bath 
Chronicle : — 

Two  years  ago,  after  having  ceased  to  be  held  for  nearly  half  a 
century,  the  exhibition  of  Chrysanthemums,  Primulas,  stove  and 
greenhouse  plants,  cut  flowers  and  fruit,  was  revived  by  that  energetic 
local  attraction  association — the  Bath  Floral  F6te  and  Band  Ck>m- 
mittee.  It  was  then  held  at  the  Pump  Boom,  and  was  such  a  success 
that  it  was  decided  not  only  that  a  second  show  should  be  held,  but 
that  more  space  must  be  obtained  for  the  display  of  the  exhibits  and 
the  accommodation  of  the  large  number  of  visitors.  Consequently 
last  year  the  Assembly  Booms  were  brought  into  requisition,  and 
the  Show  proved  a  most  satisfactory  one.  The  third  Show  was  held 
at  the  Guildhall,  it  being  impossible  to  secure  the  Assembly  Booms. 
The  Show  this  year  was  a  good  one,  and  the  event  may  now  be  con- 
sidered as  well  established,  and  one  that  we  may  look  forward  to  with 
pleasure  each  succeeding  November.  The  Exhibition  was  very  much 
better  than  the  two  previous  Shows.  The  entries  were  very  numerous 
and  varied,  and  much  difficulty  bad  been  experienced,  in  the  small 
space  at  command,  in  displaying  the  e^ibits  to  the  best  advantage. 
The  banqueting  room,  council  chamber,  and  even  the  vestibule  of 
the  Guildhall,  were  all  metamorphosed  into  so  many  crowded  green- 
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boQBes.  Most  adrantafife  was  taken  of  every  available  space ;  and  not- 
withstanding the  difficulties  of  want  of  room,  ^c,  the  plants  were 
tastefully  and  ingeniously  arranged,  with  a  happy  combination  of 
colours,  while  due  regard  had  been  paid  as  mucb  as  possible  to  the 
requirements  of  the  spectators.  The  Chrysanthemums  were,  as  a 
whole,  of  good  quality,  notwithstanding  the  fact  that  the  season  has 
been  by  no  means  a  particularly  favourable  one.  Upon  entering  the 
Guildhall  the  plant  in  the  vestibule  that  at  once  attracted  the  eye  of 
the  visitor  was  Peter  the  Great,  a  magnificent  plant  shown  by  Mr. 
B.  B.  Cater  of  this  city.  This  specimen  measured  6  feet  in  diameter 
and  18  feet  in  circumference.    It  was  almost  apparent  to  all  that  this 

giant  was  destined  to  take  premier  position,  and  so  it  proved.  Mr. 
iater  was  also  a  successful  exhibitor  in  other  classes.  Mr.  Thomas 
Jolly  of  Oldfield  Park  took  first  position  in  Class  6,  and  won  several 
other  prizes  with  bis  fine  exhibits.  Mr.  John  Bradner  of  Bristol  was 
again  to  the  front  in  many  classes.  His  collection  of  six  plants  in 
magnificent  bloom  took  first  honours,  thus  repeating  his  success  with 
the  same  plants  at  Devises  on  Tuesday.  The  groups  of  Chrysanthe- 
mums were  of  exceptionally  good  quality.  Primulas  were  grand,  and 
those  best  competent  to  judge  considered  them  as  near  perfection 
as  any  to  be  found  this  season.  The  premier  position  with  this 
particular  plant  was  taken  by  Mr.  G.  Garraway  of  Swainswick  with 
a  fine  lot  of  highly  coloured  specimens.  The  cut  blooms,  bouquets, 
and  outdoor  foliage  received  considerable  attention,  and  deservedly 
BO,  from  the  visitors  to  the  Show.  These  exhibits  were  arranged  on 
each  side  of  the  council  chamber.  Among  the  specialities  may  be 
mentioned  the  blooms  of  Pansies  and  Carnations  which  Mr.  H. 
Hooper  of  Widcombe  Hill  exhibited,  they  being  of  particularly  fine 
quality.  Handsome  groups  of  greenhouse  plants  were  exhibited  at 
each  end  of  the  banqueting  room  bv  Messrs.  Cooling  &  Son  and  Mr. 
Drummond,  who  in  this  class  took  first  and  second  positions  in  the 
prize  list  respectively.  On  the  middle  table  in  the  same  room  were 
arranged  many  choice  specimens  of  fruit.     The  Grapes  were  the 

Srincipal  feature,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  (gardener,  Mr.  Rutland)  and 
[r.  James  Chaffin  again  keenly  contesting  for  the  premier  place. 
His  Grace  took  the  first  prize  with  four  bunches,  consisting  two  of 
Muscats  and  two  of  Black  Alicante.  Closely  following  and  takin g  the 
second  prize  were  two  bunches  of  Gros  Colman  and  two  of  Black 
Alicante  shown  by  Mr.  Chaffin.  In  the  class  for  three  bunches  of 
black  Grapes  Mr.  Chaffin  showed  some  well-ripened  bunches,  which 
took  the  first  prize,  the  Duke  of  Beaufort  being  next  with  a  lot  that 
were  larger,  but  hardlv  so  well  coloured.  Mrs.  Mel  lor  of  Westbury- 
on-Trjrm  secured  the  first  place  for  Muscats  with  some  well-finished 
and  highly  coloured  specimens.  The  Duke  of  Beaufort's  bunches 
took  the  second  prize.  Apples  and  Pears  were  shown  in  abundance, 
and  of  the  first  quality  considering  the  unfavourableness  of  the 
season  for  these  particular  fruits. 

NORTHAMPTOKr-KoVEllBBIl  SSKD  AND  S3RI>. 

For  eleven  years  the  above  Society  has  been  encouraging  the  cul- 
tivation and  improvement  of  the  Chrysanthemum,  and  their  efforts 
have  been  very  successful.  On  this  occasion  the  spacious  Com 
Exchange  was  filled  with  plants,  cut  blooms.  Primulas,  dinner-table 
decorations,  fruit,  and  vegetables.  The  general  quality  of  the  various 
productions  was  satisfactory  throughout,  and  from  the  taste  shown 
in  the  arrangements  the  effect  produced  was  remarkably  good. 
Much  credit  is  therefore  due  to  Mr.  Draper,  the  Hon.  Secretary, 
Messrs.  Gulliver,  Archer,  and  Starmer,  who  worked  hard  to  bring 
about  such  a  pleasing  effect. 

The  schedule  comprised  sixty-five  classes,  four  silver  cups  as  prizes 
of  the  respective  value  of  five,  three,  and  two  guineas,  with  substan- 
tial money  prizes  as  second  and  third  prizes.  For  six  large-fiowering 
plants,  for  which  one  of  these  cups  was  offered,  there  were  four  com- 

Setitors,  the  plants  of  medium  size,  foliage  robust,  and  well  furnished 
own  to  the  rim  of  the  pots.  The  plants  were  trained  in  free  style, 
somewhat  like  Boses  in  pots,  which  makes  the  Chrysanthemum  look 
more  graceful  than  when  tne  plants  have  been  subjected  to  very 
rigid  t^inine.  The  first-prize  collection  from  Mr.  H.  Ingram,  gar- 
dener to  W.^utlin,  Esq.,  Duston  House,  was  remarkably  good  both 
in  foliage  and  flower.  Mr.  Woods,  gardener  to  J.  Phipps,  Esq., 
Cliftonville,  gained  second  honours,  and  T.  Sheppard,  Esq.,  J.P.,  the 
third. 

It  was  hoped  by  the  Executive  that  the  valuable  silver  cup  offered 
for  twenty-four  cut  blooms  would  have  induced  some  of  the  metro- 
politan growers  to  contest  for  it ;  but  as  no  one  outside  Northampton 
entered,  the  contest  lay  between  two  local  growers— an  amateur  (Mr. 
Fowkes),  and  Mr.  Walter,  gardener  to  Boger  Eykyn,  Esq.  It  is  to 
be  regretted  that  no  other  powers  compet^,  for  the  cup  was  a  hand- 
some one,  and  the  Executive  deserved  more  exhibitors  for  such  a 
valuable  prize.  Another  year,  if  a  cup  is  offered  of  the  same  value, 
there  will  probably  be  growers  from  beyond  the  radius  of  Northamp- 
ton competing  for  it.  However,  the  two  collections  staged  were 
extremely  good;  that  to  which  the  first  prize  was  awarded  was 
remarkably  even,  each  bloom  being  of  fair  size,  neat,  and  of  good 
form.  They  comprised  such  well-known  varieties  as  Queen  of  Eng- 
land, Golden  Empress  of  India,  John  Salter,  and  Princess  Teck,  and 
which  have  been  repeatedly  named  in  your  reports  of  other  exhi- 
bitions. Mr.  Walter's  collection  had  a  few  larger  flowers  than  was  in 
the  cup  stand,  but  he  had  several  inferior,  and  consequently  gained 
the  second  place.  Both  collections  were  remarkably  fresh. 
For  four  plants,  large-flowering,  open  only  to  amateurs,  six  or 


Bsven  collections  were  staged,  some  of  them  highlv  creditable.  Es- 
pecially was  this  the  case  with  the  collection  to  which  the  cup  was 
awarded  to  Mr.  F.  W.  Henman,  Great  Houghton  :  and  as  we  were 
informed  that  the  grower  was  a  shoemaker,  and  that  he  grew  and 
bloomed  the  whole  of  his  plants  without  the  aid  of  any  glass,  we 
cannot  but  commend  him  for  the  style  in  which  they  were  finished. 
The  plants  were  neatly  trained,  and  many  of  them  bore  good  flowere. 
We  were  informed  that  the  way  he  bloomed  them  was  as  follows : 
On  all  favourable  occasions  the  plants  were  stood  out  of  doors  by 
day  and  brought  in  again  by  night,  and  in  bad  weather  they  were 
placed  in  the  rooms  of  the  house.  Mr.  Henman  was  a  large  prize- 
taker,  and  all  his  plants  were  grown  in  this  way.  Plants  of  Xady 
Harding,  Mr.  Howe,  and  Chevalier  Domage  were  very  creditable 
examples,  and  gained  first  honours  in  a  collection  of  four  single 
specimens,  or  for  a  single  reflexed  flower.  Mr.  E.  Sear,  Cowper 
Street,  and  Mr.  J.  Amsby,  Lower  Thrift  Street,  were  other  successful 
amateur  growers.  Several  fairly  good  plants  of  Japanese  Chrysan- 
themums were  exhibited,  both  in  the  classes  for  six  and  four ;  Mr. 
Green,  gardener  to  Mr.  Shoosmith,  Mr.  Woods,  and  Mr.  Crisp  sharing 
the  principal  honours. 

The  cut  bloom  classes  throughout  were  well  filled,  and  the  winning 
stands  contained  good  fiowers  ;  but  there  were  some  which  did  not 
come  up  to  the  customary  standard.  Especially  was  this  the  case  in 
the  Japanese  forms,  for  which  good  prizes  were  awarded  ;  but  as  this 
variety  is  yearly  becoming  a  favourite  we  look  forward  for  better 
and  more  even  collections  here  another  season. 

Primulas  were  extremely  well  sho^n,  as  also  were  the  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

WIMBLEDON.— KOYBMBBB  93RD. 

The  annual  autumn  Exhibition  of  this  Society  was  held  at  the 
Lecture  Hall,  and  both  as  regards  the  number  and  quality  of  exhibits 
there  was  an  encouraging  improvement  on  former  shows.  The  hall 
was  well  filled,  a  table  down  the  centre  bearing  the  cut  blooms, 
which  numberea  about  four  hundred.  These  may  be  said  to  have 
been  the  great  feature  of  the  Exhibition.  The  competition  in  the 
various  classes  for  incurved  and  Japanese  blooms  was  very  strong, 
nine  competitors  coming  forward  with  twelve  incurved  and  eighteen 
Japanese  respectively.  The  quality  of  the  flowers  shown  may  be 
imagined  when  we  state  that  Mr.  C.  Gibson^  gardener  to  J.  Wormald, 
Esq.,  Morden  Park,  who  has  been  idmost  as  invincible  as  Mr.  Harding, 
had  to  take  second  place  for  twelve  incurved  ;  Mr.  Wood^te,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Hammersley,  Warren  House,  Kingston  Hill,  taking  first  prize 
with  a  fine  even  stand,  Alfred  Salter,  Loid  Wolseley  (a  sport  from 
Prince  Alfred),  and  Princess  of  Wales  being  particularly  neat.  Mr. 
Strong  secured  the  third  prize,  his  stand  being  only  a  point  inferior 
to  Mr.  Gibson's.  For  twelve  Japanese  Mr.  E.  Beckett,  gardener  to 
J.  P.  Currie,  Esq.,  Sandown  House,  Esher,  was  an  easy  first  with 
blooms  of  superb  quality,  his  Triomphe  de  la  Rue  de  Chatelet,  Boule 
d'Or,  Thunberg,  and  Comte  de  Germany  were  especiallv  fine.  Mr. 
Gibson,  who  was  second,  had  (trand  flowers,  but  as  may  be  imagined 
his  best  blooms  were  past.  Mr.  Strong  was  third,  his  blooms  being 
very  fresh  but  smaller  than  the  preceding.  Mr.  Strong,  Mr.  Wood- 
gate,  and  Messrs.  Mahood  &  Son,  Windsor  Nurseries,  Putney,  were 
placed  in  the  order  named  for  six  incurved  blooms ;  and  for  six 
Japanese  Mr.  E.  Beckett  was  again  first,  Mr.  Strong  and  Messrs. 
Mahood  &  Son  on  this  occasion  running  him  very  close. 

There  were  three  entries  for  groups,  Mr.  Newell,  gardener  to 
E.  Saunders,  Esq.,  Fairlawn,  Parkside,  Wimbledon,  being  adjudged 
the  premier  award  for  a  tastefully  arranged  and  well-flowered  group. 
Messrs.  Mahood  k  Son  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens,  St.  John's  Nursery, 
Putney,  were  second  and  third,  their  blooms  being  not  nearly  so 
fresh  as  those  in  the  first-prize  group.  Amateurs'  groups  were  well 
shown.  Mr.  G.  Dove,  Hartfield  Road,  and  Mr.  E.  Collins,  Pelham 
Road,  Wimbledon,  taking  first  and  second  places.  There  were  several 
entries  for  six  cut  blooms  in  the  amateurs'  division:  Mr.  H.  A.  Bolt, 
Maud  Villas,  Mr.  E.  Collins,  and  Mr.  A.  Moore,  mgh  Street,  being 
placed  in  the  order  named. 

Among  the  groups  not  for  competition,  Mr.  J.  Lyne,  gardener  to 
A.  Schlusser,  Esq.,  Belvedere,  had  a  grand  display  on  the  centre  of 
the  platform,  about  thirty  plants  of  Calanthes  in  the  best  health 
being  included  in  the  group.  Mr.  Lyne  also  sent  six  specimen 
Pompons,  which  were  much  admired.  In  the  class  for  three  trained 
specimens,  large-flowering  varieties,  Mr.  J.  Bentley,  gardener  to  Sir 
T.  Gi&briei,  Edgecombe  Hill,  was  first  with  creditable  examples  of 
Peter  the  Great,  Dr.  Sharpe,  and  John  Salter.  Messrs.  Mahood  and 
Son  were  second  (a  pyramid  of  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  being  cleverly 
trained)  and  Mr.  G.  Stevens  third.  Mr.  Wood,  gardener  to  S.  NicoL 
Esq.,  Curry  Hill,  was  first  for  Primulas  :  Mr.  Beckett  second ;  ana 
Mr.  Elliott,  gardener  to  the  Rev.  C.  J.  Wynne,  Wimbledon  School, 
third.    Mr.  Beckett  was  also  first  for  table  plants. 

Among  the  miscellaneous  exhibits  were  two  fine  groups  shown 
by  Mr.  D.  S.  Thomson,  The  Nursery,  Wimbledon,  and  Mr.  Runnacles, 
gardener  to  Mrs.  Schuster,  Cannizaro ;  fine  bunches  of  Grapes  and  a 
collection  of  fruit  by  Mr.  Alderman,  gardener  to  C.  Czamikow,  Esq., 
Mitcbam  ;  six  Colens,  six  double  Primulas,  and  a  model  flower  garden 
by  Mr.  Logan,  florist.  Copse  Hill ;  boxes  of  large  and  small-flowered 
Anemone  Chrysanthemums  by  Mr.  Gibson  ;  blooms  of  Lord  Wolseley, 
the  bronze  sport  from  Prince  Alfi^,  by  Mr.  Orchard.  Coombe  Leigh  : 
a  stand  of  large-flowered  Anemones  by  the  same  exnibitor  ;  a  stand 
of  Japanese  blooms  by  Mr.  Beckett ;  a  collection  of  Apples  by  Mr. 
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HaineSf  gardener  to  Mrs.  Jones,  Clock  Honse,  West  Hill ;  a  box  of 
Pears  And  collection  of  fruit  bj  Mr.  Goodyear,  gardener  to  W.  Yant, 
Esq.,  Grove  House;  a  stand  of  twentj-four  ^Mindresscd  "  incurred 
blooms  by  Mr.  G.  Harding^  gardener  to  T.  D.  Galpin,  Esq.,  Putney 
Heatb ;  and  a  model  bee  hive  by  Mr.  Smith,  Cyprus  Cottage,  Wim- 
bledon. 

BTAINES.— NOYBICBBB  S3RD. 

Presumably  with  a  similar  object  in  ▼low,  and  with  similar  chances 
of  success  to  the  Walton  and  Wey bridge  Society,  a  Chrysanthemum 
Society  has  this  year  been  formed  on  the  Middlesex  side  of  the  Thames, 
embracing  the  districts  of  Staines,  Egham,  Ashford,  and  Laleham, 
and  the  efforts  of  the  projectors  have  been  so  far  successful  that  the 
first  Exhibition,  held  on  Thursday  last  in  the  Staines  Town  Hall 
proved,  though  of  moderate  extent,  sufficiently  satisfactory  to  encou- 
rage hopes  of  considerable  progress  in  future  years.  H.R.H.  Prince 
Chnst'itn  accords  the  Society  his  patronage  as  President ;  the  Vice- 
Presiden's  include  more  than  a  dozsn  of  the  leading  gentlemen  in  the 
neighbourhood,  while  a  strong  and  practical  Committee,  with  the 
courteous  and  experienced  Secretary,  Mr.  T.  J.  Rawlings,  evidently 
inteud  rendering  their  show  a  credit  to  the  dis^ict.  The  first  exhi- 
bition of  a  society  like  this  can  be  considered  as  little  more  than  an 
expt  ri  nf  nt,  and  it  is  only  when  two  or  three  have  been  held  that  the 
capabilities  of  the  iirowers  can  be  fnllv  perceived  and  provided  for 
accordingly  in  the  schedule.  Bone  litt  e  time,  too,  is  needed  to  give 
tie  local  growei  s  confidence,  and  induce  thos3  who  have  hitherto  been 
non-exhibitors  to  enter  the  lists  with  their  neighbours  and  test  the 
re^p3cti  e  merits  of  their  productions  side  by  side.  It  was  not,  there- 
fore, to  be  expect^^d  that  the  competition  wonld  be  very  keen,  espe- 
cially a?  the  prizes  were  moderate— indeed,  when  the  schedule  was 
first  issued  the  amount  of  the  prizes  could  only  be  stated  in  a  few 
classes.  Though,  however,  the  contributors  were  not  so  numerous  as 
they  m>vy  be  expected  to  be  another  year,  yet  the  plants  and  blooms 
were  sufficient  to  fill,  without  crowding,  the  commodious  hall  devoted 
to  the  Show,  and  these  being  arranged  with  excellent  taste  con- 
stituted an  eii^ective  display. 

The  groups  of  Chrysanthemums  formed  the  leading  feature,  eight 
being  placed  round  the  hall,  four  on  each  side.  The  class  was  pro- 
vided lor,  a  group  arranged  for  effect  in  a  half-circular  space  10  feet 
by  5  feet,  the  quality  of  the  plants  and  blooms,  as  well  as  the  style 
of  arrangement,  being  taken  into  consideration.  Mr.  Thatcher, 
gardener  to  H.  L.  Binnell,  Esq.,  Thorpe,  secured  the  chief  honours 
with  a  most  meritorious  group  both  in  arrangement  and  in  the 
quality  of  the  plants  and  blooms  composing  it.  An  even  sloping 
bank  was  formed,  the  blooms  being  abundant,  large,  and  the  colours 
clear  and  bright.  Dwarf  healthy  plants  formed  the  margin  and 
imparted  a  suitable  finish  to  the  appearance.  Mr.  Hutchings,  gar- 
dener to  E.  H.  Asbby,  Esq.,  Westbourne  House,  Staines,  followed  with 
a  free  graceful  arrangement,  his  plants  being  most  profusely  flowered, 
especially  prominent  being  Scenr  Melanie  and  Julie  Lagrav^ie  in  fine 
condition.  Mr.  H.  Craile.  gardener  to  G.  F.  Yeo,  Esq.,  The  Hythe, 
Staines,  took  the  third  position,  having  fresh  healthy  plants,  at  d  fairly 
well  flowered.  Mr.  H.  Jemmett,  gardener  to  H.  C.  Paice,  Esq.,  Egham, 
and  Mr.  G.  Kiddick,  gardener  to  W.  Paice.  Esq.,  The  Limes,  Egham, 
were  awarded  the  fourth  and  fifth  prizes.  Two  handsome  groups  not 
in  competition  at  the  Fides  of  the  proscenium  were  also  noteworthy, 
both  containing  remarkably  well  grown  plants.  That  from  Mr. 
McNichol,  gardener  to  W.  Burchell,  Esq.,  Laleham,  comprised  freely 
flowered  examples  of  Chrysanthemums,  with  a  pretty  margin  of 
Roman  Hyacinths  and  Selaginellas  alternately.  Mr.  Sims,  gardener 
to  W.  B.  Eastwood,  Esq.,  had  a  greater  diversity  of  plants  in  his 
group,  including  besides  Chrysanthemums^  welUgrown  Bouvardias 
and  Poinsettias,  with  Palms,  Ferns,  and  similar  fine-foliage  plants. 

In  other  classes  for  plants  several  collections  of  vigorous  neatly 
trained  specimens  were  staged.  Mr.  E.  J.  Sims,  gardener  to  J.  N. 
Pimm,  Esq.,  The  Mansion,  Staines,  had  the  best  four  standards,  most 
creditable  examples  of  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey,  St.  Patrick,  Yenris, 
and  Refulgence,  the  heads  even  and  the  blooms  good.  Mr.  Craile 
followed  with  smaller  but  praiseworthy  specimens.  For  a  pair  of 
standards  Mr.  J.  Cox,  gardener  to  J.  F.  Mieville,  Esq.,  Duncroft, 
Staines,  won  the  premier  prize  with  Mrs.  G.  Bundle  and  G.  Glenny, 
neat,  healthy,  and  well  flowered ;  Mr.  Jemmett  taking  the  second  place. 
For  the  best  single  specimen  standard  Mr.  Thatcher  took  the  lead 
with  G.  Glenny  in  fair  condition,  Mr.  Riddick  following  closely  with 
Her  Majesty.  Mr.  Sims  had  a  neat  pair  of  standard  Pompons,  8b. 
Michael  and  Mr.  Murray  being  the  varieties. 

Cut  blooms  were  fairly  represented,  as,  thoueh  they  were  not  large, 
they  were  mostly  neat  and  compact,  fresh  and  bright.  In  the  open 
class  for  twenty-four  incnrved  Mr.  Thatcher  secured  the  chief  prize 
with  a  creditable  collection  ;  Mr.  Gray,  gardener  to  Griffith  Thomas, 
Esq..  Park  Hou^e,  Englefield  Green,  taking  a  similar  position  in  the 
district  class.  Mr.  Hutchings  exhibited  the  best  twenty -four  Japan- 
ese, and  Mr.  Riddick  the  best  twelve,  all  good  blooms.  In  other 
classes  Messrs.  Cox,  Thatcher,  Hutchings,  Sims,  and  Riddick  were 
the  prizetakers. 

Miscellaneous  plants  comprised  some  good  examples  of  Zonal 
Pelargoniums,  Primulas — the  first-prize  collection  of  the  former  from 
Mr.  Sims  being  extremely  health^ — Vesuvius,  Henry  Jacoby,  and 
Wonderful  being  represented  by  vigorous  specimens  flowerinir  most 
profusely.  Primulas  and  Cyclamens  were  well  shown  by  Messrs. 
Thatcher,  Riddick,  and  Jemmett.  Mignonette  was  also  largely 
shown,  the  lea  ling  collections  from  Messrs.  Riddick  and  Spnng- 


thorpe  comprising  neat  specimens,  healthy,  compact,  and  freely 
flowered. 

Fruit,  including  Grapes,  Apples,  and  Pears,  were  contributed  by 
Messrs.  W.  Marcham,  gardener  to  the  Countess  de  Morella,  Virginia 
Water,  Sims,  Hutchings,  and  Thatcher,  who  won  the  chief  prizes. 
Vegetables  were  also  fairly  represented,  Messrs.  Springthorpe,  Belcher, 
and  Thatcher  securing  the  prizes. 

Messrs.  Smith  &  Larke,  Kensington,  contributed  some  ornamental 
china  and  glass  sUnds  filled  with  flowers,  and  tastefully  arranged  on 
tables  at  each  end  of  the  hall. 

THE  LIVERPOOL  HORTICULTURAL  ASSOCIATION'S  SHOW. 

FRIDAT,  NOVBMBRR  S4Tn. 

It  was  nnfortnnate  for  the  above  Society  in  many  respects  that 
the  Exhibition  had  to  be  postponed  for  a  few  days  on  account  of  the 
Assizes.  It  was  very  disappointing  to  several  strangers  who  travelled 
long  distances  to  see  the  Show  on  Tuesday  and  returned  without 
seeing  it,  while  many  exhibitors  were  much  inconvenienced  by  th« 
alteration  of  the  date.  Kotwithstanding  this  drawback,  however, 
and  the  drenching  rain  which  fell  at  intervals  during  the  day,  the 
attendance  was  good,  and  the  Show,  as  far  as  the  exhibits  were  con- 
cerned,  was  a  great  success,  and  undoubtedly  superior  to  the  two  pre- 
vious shows  held  bv  the  Society.  There  was  a  falling-off  in  some  of 
the  classes,  especially  those  devoted  to  stove  and  greenhouse  plants, 
although  the  Crotons  staged  by  Mr.  W.  Mease  were  wonderful 
examples  of  cultivation.  The  Cfhrysanthemum  plants  were  not  so 
good  as  usual,  but  the  incurved  blooms  were  raagnifloent.  The 
blooms  of  Japanese  varieties  showed  a  marked  improvement  in  both 
quality  and  quantity  over  past  years.  Some  one  thousand  blooms 
were  entered  for  competition,  and  out  of  that  number  8S6  were 
staged  with  scarcely  a  bad  flower  amongst  the  whole. 

Chrtfsanthtmmnt  in  Pott.— These  on  the  whole  were  scarcely  so 
fine  as  on  previous  occasions.  This  refers  principally  to  the  closely 
trained  large-flowering  varieties,  but  the  Pompons  shown  by  Mr.  C. 
Finnigan  were  superb,  and  the  same  applies  to  the  pyramids.  In  the 
class  for  six  large-flowering  kinds  Mr.  C.  Finnigan,  ^rdener  to  W. 
Bumyeat,  Esq..  Huyton,  was  the  chief  prizewinner  with  Mrs.  Dixon, 
Prince  of  Wales,  'George  Glenny,  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington,  and 
Golden  Empress  of  India  ;  Mr.  Gowan,  gardener  to  J.  Cunningham, 
Esq.,  Moseley  Hill,  was  the  other  only  exhibitor.  For  fonr  plants 
Mr.  S.  Whitfield  was  first,  and  Mr.  C.  Finnigan  second  best.  The 
last-named  exhibitor  was  first  in  the  class  for  six  Pompons,  and 
staged  very  fresh  profusely  flowered  plants  of  Mrs.  Hntt,  White  and 
Golden  Oedo  Nulli,  Aigle  d'Or  good,  and  St.  Michael.  Mr.  S.  Whii- 
field  was  the  other  competitor.  For  four  planU  the  same  exhibitor 
was  again  first  with  similar  varieties,  except  one  named  Snowball,  a 
pretty  small  pure  white-flowered  variety.  Messrs.  J.  Hurst  and  W. 
Bustard  were  placed  equal  third.  For  one  standard  (trained)  Mr.  K 
Green  was  first  with  a  good  specimen  of  Mrs.  Dixon.  The  s.ime 
exhibitor  and  Mr.  Gowan  were  the  prizetakers  foi  one  pyramid.  Both 
staged  remarkably  neat  examples. 

CiU  Blooms.— 'IncvLTTed  varieties  were  the  feature  of  the  Exhibition, 
and  the  blooms  throughout  the  various  and  numerous  stands  were  of 
large  size  and  substance,  possessing  a  depth  and  breadth  of  petal 
seldom  seen,  combined  with  good  form  and  fresh  colour.    The  com- 
petition was  in  many  instances  very  close,  more  especially  in  the 
cla9S  for  twenty-four  blooms.    There  were  three  exhibitors.    Mr.  F. 
Roberts,  gardener  to  W.  D.  Holt,  Esq.,  West  Derby  j  Mr.  G.  Mease, 
gardener  to  W.  Nicol,  ^q.,  Aigburth ;  and  Mr.  T.  Leadbetter,  gar- 
dener to  R.  N.  Dale,  Esq.,  Brom borough  Hall,  were  the  prizetakers 
in  the  order  named.    The  first  and  second  stands  were  so  close  that 
Mr.  Roberts  only  secured  his  position  by  one  point,  his  weakest 
bloom  being  Queen  of  England.    This  box  contained  grand  blooms 
of  Mr.  Howe,  Golden  Empress,  Empress  of  India,  Incognita,  Piincesa 
of  Wales,  Mr.  Bunn,  Mrs.  Heale,  Mr.  Cullingford.  Jardm  des  Plantes 
very  fine,  Barbara,  White  Venus,  Hero  of   Stoke  Newington,  Re- 
fulgens.  Princess  of  Teck,  Bronze  Jardin  des  Plantes.  and  White 
Beverley.    Mr.  Mease  had  grand  flowers  of  Miss  M.  Morgan,  Mrs. 
Halliburton,  John  Salter.  Emily  Bale,  Novelty,  Queen  of  England, 
Princess  of  Wales,  Mrs.  Heale,  and  Hero  of  Stoke  Newington.    Mr. 
Leadbetter  had  a  grand  bloom  of  Eve  and  Mr.  Howe.    For  eighteen 
blooms  there  were  six  exhibitors,  and  the  competition  was  &|gui  simi- 
larly close.   Mr.  J.  Jellico,  gardener  to  F.  H.  Gossage,  E^q.^  Woolton, 
obtained  the  premier  award,  having  splendid  examples  of  Pink  Venus, 
Lady  Slade,  Mr.  Bunn,  Princess  of  Wales,  Empress  of  India,  and 
several  others,  the  same  as  those  named  in  the  previous  class.    Mr. 
F.  Foster,  gardener  to  J.  Brancker,  Esq.,  Wavertree,  second  with  neat 
but  rather  flatter  bloom?.    Mr.  J.  Warrington,  gardener  to  T.  Bright, 
Esq.,  Aigburth,  was  a  good  third.    In  the  class  for  twelve  blooms, 
from  which  exhibitors  in  the  two  previous  classes  were  excluded, 
there  was  great  competition.    Mr.  Brantingham,  gardener  to  S.  Still, 
Esq.,  Claughton,  took  the  lead  with  remarkably  fine  blooms,  followed 
closely  by  Mr.  G.  Burden,  gardener  to  G.  Cockbum,  Esq.,  Oxton  ; 
and  Messrs.  W.  Todd,  gardener  to  J.  W.  Cropper,  £«q.,  Aigburth  ; 
and  R.  G.  Waterman,  gardener  to  A.  Tate,  Esq.,  the  last  two  being 
placed  equal  third.    In  the  corresponding  class  for  twelve  blooms 
the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  T.  Leadbetter,  G.  Mease,  Foster ;  Mr. 
F.  Roberts,  an  extra  prize,  five  competitors  staging  blooms.    Alto- 
gether this  was  the  finest  exhibition  of  incurved  flowers  we  have 
ever  seen. 
Japanese  kinds  were  more  numerous  and  superior  to  those  exhi- 
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on,  Madanie  C.Audfg.iier,  Apollo,  Bouquet  Fut,  and  EtbeL  Mr. 
,  eigbteea  varietiea  Ur.  Q.  Uesise  wu       F.  Bobeita  wu  n  close  >ecoTiil,   haTine   good   blooms  of  Bronxe 

t!  ■  j"^  "'"■  "  ?™^  "'*"'*  "'  '■''""*.  baring  Curiosity  fine,  Fair        Dragon,  Alba  plena.  Hirer  Fleur,  and   Biamarek.    Mr.  W.  Wilson, 
Ma:dofaDenise;,M.Ardene,Elainegood,8oUelLeTant,TbeIChediTe,       Gateacie,  third  with   email   bnt   Tery  neat   flonere,  la  Hympie, 


Striatnm.and  Exposition  deToulonse  bring  T«Fy  good.  Hr.  J.  Jellico      the  remaining  prizetokere,  the  competition  bring  exceedingly  dose, 

took  the  lead  in  the  class  for  twelve  blooms  with  rimilar  to  thojo      toor  collections  being  staged. 

already  mentioned.    Mr.  Brantingbam  and  Hr.  B.  Q.  Waterman  were  For  tweWe  Anemones,  not  less  than  ui  Tarieties,  Tit.  Jellico  was 
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first  with  good  flowers  of  Gluck.  Bijou,  Lady  Margaret,  Madame 
Goderaux,  Louis  Bonamj,  and  Acquisition.  The  same  exhibitor 
was  first  also  for  twelve  reflexed  fiowers,  showing  King  of  Crimsons 
in  grand  condition,  Lilac  and  Golden  Christine,  Chevalier  Domage, 
Dr.  Sharp,  and  Mrs.  Forsyth.  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox  was  second  with  smaller 
blooms,  the  last-named  exhibitor  being  first  for  twelve  Pompons,  not 
less  than  six  varieties  to  be  shown,  with  foliage  and  stems  as  out. 

Stove  and  Greenhotue  Plant*. — In  the  class  for  six  plants,  not  less 
than  three  in  flower,  there  were  only  three  competitors.  Mr.  W. 
Mease.  gaMener  to  C.  W.  Newmann,  Esq.,  Wyncote,  Allerton,  was 
well.anead  with  grand  examples — Centropogon  Lucianus  about  7  feet 
through,  the  best  specimen  of  this  plant  we  have  ever  seen  exhibited. 
Mr.  A.  n.  Cox,  gardener  to  W.  H.  Watts,  Esq.,  Allerton,  second, 
showing  a  good  Croton  angnstifolius ;  and  Mr.  E.  Thrupp,  gardener 
to  J.  Walmsieyf  Esq.,  Wigan,  third.  For  four  plants,  not  less  than 
two  in  flower,  the  same  exhibitor  was  again  first  with  grand  Crotons 
Williamsi  and  majesticum,  highly  coloured  and  about  6  feet  through, 
the  fiowering  plants  being  a  large  pot  of  Calanthe  Yeitchii  and 
Azalea  amcena.  Mr.  J.  Uurst,  gardener  to  W.  B.  Bowering,  Esq., 
second,  his  best  plant  being  Phoenix  runicola.  For  three  Palms  or 
Cycads  there  were  only  two  exhibitors.  Mr.  Thropp  took  the  lead, 
followed  closely  by  Mr.  S.  Whitfield,  gardener  to  J.  T.  Cross,  Esq., 
Beechwood,  Aigburth,  second.  For  one  plant  the  last-named  exhi- 
bitor was  first  with  a  ^and  specimen  of  Kcntia  australis,  followed 
by  Mr.  E.  Thrupp.  Epiphyllums  were  good  and  profusely  flowered. 
Mr.  P.  Barber,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Bamsley,  Aigburth,  took  the  lead  in 
the  class  for  three  plants,  followed  by  Mr.  J.  Yaughan,  gardener  to 
B.  Coltart,  Esq..  and  Mr.  J.  Bastard,  gardener  to  J.  Lewis,  Esq.,  in 
the  order  named.  For  one  plant  the  competition  was  keen.  Mr. 
Barber  and  Mr.  E.  Green,  gardener  to  J.  Woolwright,  Esq.,  Aigburth, 
were  placed  equal  first.  Messrs.  Yaughan  and  Thrupp  were  the 
remaining  prizetakcrs. 

Primulas  were  excellent,  seren  exhibitors  staging  for  the  prizes 
offered  for  six  plants.  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  G.  Webster,  Esq., 
Upton,  was  first  with  the  most  compact,  well  bloomed,  and  good 
coloured  specimens  ;  Mr.  E.  Green,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Phythian, 
gardener  to  D.  Walker,  Esq.,  Forest  Lawn,  West  Derby,  third. 
Mignonettes,  as  usual,  were  good ;  Mr.  W.  Evans,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Lockett,  took  the  lead  with  well-grown  standard  plants,  the  other 
prizetakers  being  Messrs.  J.  Hurst  and  Bustard. 

Table  plants  were  shown  in  the  best  possible  condition,  the  plants 
being  very  small  and  very  neat,  especially  the  first-prize  collection  of 
six  plants  staged  by  Mr.  G.  Park,  gardener  to  R.  A.  ffarington,  Esq., 
Wi^n.  His  best  plants  were  Croton  angnstifolius,  Pandanus  Yeitchii, 
Geonoma  gracilis,  and  Dracsena  Guilfoylei.  Mr.  S.  Agnew,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Watts,  was  a  close  second,  and  Mr.  E.  Thrupp  a  good  third. 
Mr.  E.  Green  took  the  lead  for  four  Poinsettias,  and  Mi.  Phythian 
for  good  pans  of  Roman  Hyacinths. 

Ferns. — There  were  only  three  exhibitors  in  the  class  for  six  stove 
and  greenhouse  varieties.  Mr.  J.  Stephenson,  gardener  to  Mrs.  Hors- 
fall,  was  well  first,  showing  well  Adiantum  excisum  nearly  4  feet 
through,  A.  formosum,  A.  larleyense  good,  and  a  grand  Davallia 
Mooreana.  Mr.  J.  Gore,  gardener  to  T.  Holder,  Esq..  second  with 
good  plants,  having  a  very  fine  Cibotium  regale ;  and  Mr.  A.  R.  Cox 
the  remaining  prize.  Mr.  J.  Gore  took  the  lead  for  one  Tree  Fern 
with  Dicksonia  antarctica  ;  Mr.  G.  Leadbetter,  gardener  to  T.  S.  Tim- 
mis,  Es^.,  Hujton,  second  with  the  same  variety ;  and  Mr.  J.  Phythian 
thiid  with  Ahiophila  australis. 

Orchids  were  well  and  numerously  shown  for  the  prizes  offered  in 
the  four  classes  devoted  to  them,  and  few,  if  any,  exhibits  in  the  hall 
attracted  greater  attention.  For  three  plants,  distinct,  Mr.  J.  Wilson, 
gardener  to  J.  E.  Reynolds,  Esq.,  Sandsfield  Park,  West  Derby,  was 
first  with  well-flowered  plants  of  Dendrobium  heterocarpum,  Odonto- 
glossum  Alexandras,  and  0.  Londesboroughianum.  Mr.  W.  Moss, 
gardener  to  W.  Holland,  Esq.,  and  Mr.  J.  Edwards,  gardener  to 
S.  Walker,  Esq.,  Liverpool,  were  placed  equal  pecond,  the  former 
showing  well  LseUa  anceps  and  Odontoglossum  Halli,  and  the  latter 
Oncidium  crispnm  and  a  well -flowered  plant  of  the  lovely  Masdevallia 
Tovarense.  For  one  plant  Mr.  J.  Edwards  took  the  lead  with  a  good 
variety  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse  with  fourteen  flowers,  followed 
by  Mr.  J.  Wilson  and  Mr.  Gore,  the  former  showing  the  same  variety. 
For  two  Calanthes  Mr.  W.  Moss  was  first  with  grand  pots,  and  Mr. 
J.  Stephenson  for  one  plant. 

Bouquets  were  not  numerous,  but  those  shown  were  good.  In 
the  nurserymen's  class  Mr.  C.  Rylance,  Ormskirk,  took  the  lead, 
followed  by  Mr.  G.  Downes,  Flonst,  97,  Lodge  Lane,  Liverpool.  In 
the  corresponding  class  Messrs.  J.  Agnew,  G.  Leadbetter,  and  W. 
Evans  were  the  prizetakers  in  the  order  named. 

Mr.  J.  Phythian  was  first  in  the  class  for  one  epergne  or  va.se  for 
table  decoration,  but  these  exhibits  need  no  further  notice,  the  whole 
being  too  heavy. 

^  Fruit. — The  display  of  fruit  was  large  and  remarkably  good  con- 
sidering the  season.  In  the  open  class  for  twelve  dishes,  distinct, 
Mr.  J.  H.  Goodacre,  Elvaston  Castle,  Derby,  took  the  lead  with  two 
fair  Pines  j  Gros  Colman  Grapes,  large  berries  and  well  coloured ; 
Gros  Guillaume,  well  coloured  but  small  berries  ;  and  the  same  applies 
to  the  bunch  of  Alicante,  while  Mrs.  Pince  and  Golden  Queen  were 
good ;  a  small  fruit  of  Read's  Hjbrid  Melon,  Beurrd  Diel  and  Glou 
Morcean  Pears,  and  two  good  dishes  of  Apples.  Mr.  Hannagan,  gar- 
dener to  R.  C.  Naylor,  Esq.,  Hooton  Hall,  followed  closely,  two 
collections  only  being  staged.     There  were  four  exhibitors  in  the 


class  for  six  dishes.  Pines  excluded.  Messrs.  Hannagan,  W.  Mease, 
and  W.  Evans  were  the  successful  exhibitors,  the  former  showing 
good  Muscat  of  Alexandria  Grapes,  Beurrd  Diel  and  Duchesse 
d'AngouUme  Pears,  with  King  of  the  Pippins  and  Ribston  Pippin 
Apples.  The  second  exhibitor  had  good  Durondeau  Pears  and 
Grapes.  The  last-named  exhibitor  had  good  Pears  and  Apples,  but 
the  Grapes  were  inferior  to  those  in  the  first  and  second  collections. 
For  two  bunches  of  black  Grapes,  Muscat  flavour,  Mr.  J.  Kelley.  gar- 
dener to  Messrs.  Reynolds  &  Co.,  Garstang,  was  first  with-Mrs.  rince, 
good  bunches,  but  rather  defective  in  colour ;  Mr.  W.  Roberts,  gardener 
to  T.  Harrison,  Esq.,  Gateacre,  second  ;  and  Mr.  J.  Stephenson  third, 
both  staging  the  same  variety,  but  smaller  in  the  bnncb.  There  were 
fourteen  competitors  in  the  next  dass.  and  Mr.  F.  Ferguson,  gardener 
to  Mrs.  Patterson,  was  first  for  two  ouncbes  of  black  Grapes  with 
Gros  Guillaume ;  Mr.  W.  Lewis,  gardener  to  T.  Hardy,  Esq.,  Kim- 
berley,  Notts,  with  Gros  Colman  with  verj  fine  berries  and  grand 
colour ;  Mr.  W.  Wilson,  Gateacre.  the  remaining  prize  with  the  same 
variety.  For  two  bunches  of  wnite  Grapes,  Muscat  flavour,  Mr.  G. 
Middleton,  gardener  to  R.  Pilkington,  Esq.,  Rainford  Hall,  was  first 
with  well-finished  Muscat  of  Alexandria  ;  Mr.  W.  Roberts  second  ; 
and  Mr.  F.  Elcock,  c;ardener  to  W.  H.  Dixon,  Esq.,  Hooton,  third. 
There  were  seven  exhibitors.  In  the  class  for  two  bunches,  any  other 
white,  there  were  six  lots  staged.  Mr.  Wallis,  Keele  HalljBrst  with 
grand  well-coloured  examples  of  Golden  Queen ;  Mr.  W.  Mease 
second  with  White  Tokay  j  and  Mr.  J.  Hurst  third.  For  four  varie- 
ties of  Grapes,  distinct,  there  were  eight  competitors.  Mr.  W.  Lewis 
secured  the  premier  position  with  Gros  Guillaume,  large  bunch  and 
well -coloured  berries ;  Gros  Colman,  good ;  Alicante,  and  Muscat 
Hamburgh.  Mr.  J.  Wallis  a  good  second,  showing  smaller  bunches 
but  well  finished ;  Mr.  C.  Finnigan  taking  the  other  award. 

In  the  open  class  for  eight  dishes  of  dessert  Pears  Mr.  Goodacre 
staged  a  very  fine  collection,  which  deservedly  placed  him  first.  The 
varieties  were  Grosse  Calabasse  large  and  fine,  Marie  Louise,  Benrr^ 
Diel  large,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Doyennddu  Comice,  Duchesse  d'Angou- 
l^me.  Napoleon,  and  General  Todtleben.  Mr.  Hannagan  second, 
having  good  dishes  of  Glou  Mor9eau  and  Hacon's  Incomparable. 
Mr.  J.  Lowndes  third,  having  a  good  dish  of  Easter  Beurr^.  Mr.  W. 
Mease  was  first  in  the  corresponding  local  class  for  four  dishes  with 
Marie  Louise,  the  best  dish  of  this  variety  in  the  Exhibition,  Beurr^ 
Bachelier,  and  Beurre  Diel ;  Messrs.  Hannagan  and  J.  Lowndes  second 
and  third  respectively.  For  one  dish  of  ripe  fruit  (local^  Mr.  W. 
Evans  was  first  with  Beurr^  Diel,  Mr.  Hannagan  second  with  Marie 
Louise,  and  Mr.  Mease  third  with  Winter  Nelis,  sixteen  dishes  being 
staged.  In  the  open  class  for  one  dish  of  stewing  Pears  Mr.  Goodacre 
was  first  with  large  and  fine  fruit  of  Catillac  ;  'iu,  J.  Kellej  followed 
with  the  same  variety,  and  Mr.  W.  Gardiner,  gardener  to  B.  £. 
Shirley,  Esq.,  third.    , 

Apples  were  remarkably  good  throughout.  There  were  six  com- 
petitors in  the  class  for  six  dishes  of  dessert  kinds  (open),  Messrs. 
Hannagan,  Gardiner,  and  Goodacre  being  the  successful  exhibitors, 
the  first-named  showing  Blenheim  Pippin,  E[ing  of  the  Pippins, 
Golden  Reinette,  Fearn's  Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin.  The  second 
collection  containing  grand  dishes  of  Adams'  Pearmain,  Cox's 
Orange  Pippin,  and  Baxter's  Pearmain.  In  the  local  class  for  three 
dishes  Mr.  S.  Whitfield  was  first  with  Wyken  Pippin,  Blenheim 
Pippin,  and  Ribston  Pippin  ;  Messrs.  W.  Evans  and  Hannagan  second 
and  third.  For  one  dish  (local)  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  Foster, 
Lowndes,  and  S.  Whitfield.  For  eight  dishes  of  culinary  kinds  (open) 
Mr.  Hannagan  was  first  with  grand  dishes  of  Alfriston,  Warner's 
King,  Dumelow's  Seedling.  Greenup  Pippin,  Hawthomdean,  York- 
shire Greening,  and  Cox's  Pomona,  good.  Mr.  W.  Gardiner  second, 
baring  Cox's  Pomona,  Blenheim  Pippin,  and  Dumelow's  Seedling 
verv  fine.  Mr.  Goodacre  was  awarded  the  remaining  prize.  Five 
collections  being  staged.  In  the  local  class  for  four  dishes  Mr.  T. 
Johnston,  Higher  Bebbington,  was  first  with  Warner's  King  very 
large,  Alfriston,  King  Apple,  and  Rylance's  Surprise  very  good  ;  Mr. 
Hinnagan  being  second,  having  a  good  dish  of  Mere  de  Mdnage. 
For  one  dish  the  prizetakers  were  Messrs.  Johnston,  Whitfield,  and 
Evans. 

Mitcellaneous  Exhibitt. — Mr.  Swan,  gardener  to  W.  Leech,  Esq., 
Oakley,  Fallowfield,  contributed  plants  of  a  new  hybrid  Dendro- 
bium named  Leechianum,  raised  between  D.  nobile  and  D.  hetero- 
caipum.  This  variety  had  flowers  of  a  very  large  size  and  were  very 
strixlng,  for  which  a  first-class  certificate  was  awarded.  Messrs. 
R.  P.  Kerr  A  Sons,  Aigburth  Nursery,  contributed  a  very  fine  table 
of  small  decorative  plants,  including  Palms,  Chrysanthemums,  Ferns, 
Roman  Hyacinths,  double  Primulas.  Ericas,  and  Cyclamens ;  the 

?lants  of  the  latter  being  fully  18  incnes  through,  and  well  flowered, 
he  Horticultural  Company  (John  Cowan),  The  Garston  Yine- 
yard,  a  similar  group,  with  choice  Crotons,  Dracsenas,  Nepenthes, 
Calanthes  of  sorts  freely  intermixed.  Messrs.  Cannell  di  Sons,  Swanley, 
Kent,  a  quantity  of  Zonal  Pelargonium  blooms  in  grand  condition, 
also  a  box  of  Salvias,  which  was  much  admired,  the  varieties  bein^ 
Bethelii,  splendens^  Hoveyi,  rutilans,  Mons.  Issanchon  and  Pitchen. 
The  above  collections  were  very  highly  commended  by  the  Judges. 
Messrs.  J.  Dickson  &  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester,  sent  a  box  of 
Euonymus  radicans  variegata  Silver  Gem  (new),  Cupressus  Lawson- 
iana  Silver  Queen  (new),  also  a  collection  of  Pemettyas.  Mr.  C. 
Rylance,  Ormskirk,  a  collection  of  Apples;  and  Mr.  W.  Lewis  a 
large  highly  finished  bunch  of  Gros  Guillaume  Grape,  for  which  an 
extra  prize  was  awarded. 


The  Chairnui),  Mr.  BEcbatdsoii,  Curator,  Botanic  Qudem,  tbe 
Secretary,  Mr.  GloTer,  and  the  Committee  are  to  be  eongratnlated 
upon  the  able  and  thoroDghly  anccesiful  manner  in  which  the  ir- 
langementB  of  this  fine  ExbibitioD  wen  caitied  out. 

SILKWORMS  AND  SILKWORM  REARINQ.-20. 

(Contintmd  from  page  461.') 
AUONOST  onr  native  insects  which  bare  become  more  rare  ot 
late  ia  the  haDdsome  moth  to  which  has  been  giTen  the  appella- 
tion of  the  "  Emperor  "  (fig.  85),  although  it  is  by  no  means  the 
largeet  Biiiish  species  ot  the  tribe,  nor,  indeed,  can  it  be  said  to 
be  the  moat  beautifol.  Yet  this  moth,  Satnmia  Oarpini,  i^rtainly 
does  offer  to  tbe  eye  a  pleasing  combination  ot  colouni,  ita  eye-like 
spotg  SDggeeting  its  kinsmanebip  to  the  large  foreign  Botnbyces 
that  hare  recently  passed  under  our  notice.  It  ia  to  heaths  aod 
patches  ot  straggliog  wood  that  the  caterpillar  ({;reeii,  with  black 
or  pink  warts),  has  generally  been  attached,  and  the  clearing  ot 
ground  for  cultiTatioD  daring  the  last  Gfly  jears  baa  not  faToured 
tbe  increase  of  B.  Carpini,  whicb  ia  now  conGned  to  a  few  localities. 
The  cocoon  ia  of  silk,  and  rather  cnnonsl;  shaped,  but  it  conid 
not  be   tutned  to  any  use  ;  I  doubt  whether  it  could  eTen  be 

This  iusect  1  mention,  however,  becanse  the  larger 
Batumia  Pyri,  native  of  some  diitricta  of  France 
and  of  other  countries  with  a  warmer  clime  than 
ours,  haa  been  placed  amongst  tbe  possible  pro- 
daeers  of  a  textile  silk.  In  balk  it  lar  surpasses 
our  "Emperor"  (Sg.  85),  and,  as  may  be  ima- 
gined, Ibe  brown  or  grey  of  the  wiofcs  shows  up 
strikingly  the  complex  spots  by  which  they  are 
adorned.  The  caterpillar  or  silkworm  ia  tery  large, 
ot  a  light  green  titit,  studded  over  with  dark  blue 
tnbeiclea,  from  each  of  which  rise  seven  radiating 
haira.  It  la  not  difficalt  to  rear,  feeding  npon 
Apple,  Pear,  Plum,  Ash,  or  Elm  during  July  and 
Au(;usl,  and  forming  its  cocooD  in  tbe  latter  montb 
or  September,  this  ia  of  brown  silk,  in  textura 
Tei7  strong,  which  might  be  made  useful  by  carding 
it  if  produced  in  sufficient  quantity.  The  moths 
emerge  to  lay  their  eggs  in  May  or  June,  there  being 
but  one  annual  brood.  A  few  attempts  have  been 
made  to  keep  these  npon  the  Plum  in  the  open  air, 
but  onr  cold  nights  are  rather  against  them,  and 
in  spite  of  tbeir  hairs  they  also  tall  a  prey  to  tbe 
irrepressible  spairows.  One  observer  bas  noted 
that  tbe  birds  seem  to  like  these  foreigners  quite  ai 
well  as  onr  native  caterpillars,  excepting  indeed  A, 
Cyolhia  and  Prometheus,  wliich  were  regarded  with 
dislike,  seemingly,  by  birds,  though  they  did  not 
escape  spiders.  These  destroy  some  seasons  maoj 
yonng  eaterpillara  of  various  species. 

There  is  an  insect  named  Ceratocampa  imperialis 
which  baa  been  placed  amongst  the  silkworms. 
It  ia  an  Ameri^n  species,  and  in  its  moth  ttate 
remarkably  beautiful,  and  of  interest  to  thoee  who  experiment 
in  caterpillai-reariug,  though  tbe  cocoons  are  not  ot  ascertained 
value.  In  expanse  ot  wicg  it  ia  from  4  to  6  inchea,  the  malea 
being  smaller  but  more  showy.  The  colouring  is  unlike  (bat 
ot  the  moths  familiar  to  us  in  these  islands,  for  the  yellow  ground 
ia  covered  with  small  deep  brown  dots,  and  there  are  numerous 
■pots  or  patches  of  red,  with  a  purplish  glo»a  upon  them.  It  had 
been  stated  in  tbe  "Naturalist's  Library"  that  tbe  rare  cater- 
pillars of  Ibis  species  are  seldom  reared  Buccassfally,  and  if  they 
reaped  maturity  they  generally  died  soon  after  entering  tbe 
chrysalis  stage  ;  but  M.  Wailly  of  Clapham  reports  favourably 
as  to  those  he  had  in  1881.  Eggs  laid  during  July  produced 
yoQDg  worms  early  in  Augott ;  these  were  kept  in  a  house  uader 
glass,  but  well  ventilated.  Tbeir  growth  being  alow  would  ac- 
count for  their  passing  tfarough  as  many  as  six  changes  ot  skiu, 
two  beyond  the  usual  number  amongst  silkworms,  and  it  was 
about  tbe  middle  of  October  when  thej  ceased  feeding.  H.  Wailly 
describes  the  caterpillara  as  varying  much  in  colour,  from  yellow 
to  nearly  black  ;  they  exhibit  ISve  boms,  which  are  studded 
with  sharp  points  and  forked.  As  the  caterpillars  increase  iu 
fite  these  boms  become  shorter ;  they  are  not  apparently  used 
for  weapons  of  offence.  In  habit  this  iasect  is  not  nnsociable 
while  in  the  larval  stage,  since  M.  Wailly  remarks  that  "  they 
crawled  over  each  other's  backs  without  showing  the  least  sign 
ot  ipite  or  animosity,  even  when  they  were  iu  sleep,  in  which 
case  larvae  are  generally  very  sensitive  and  irritable."  Tbe  co- 
coon ii  made  beneath  the  surface  ot  the  earth,  and  the  chrysalis 
reposes  therein  until  the  following  summer. 


In  addition  to  what  has  been  previoutly  staled  with  reference 
to  Attacus  Yama  Hai,  the  Japanese  silkworm  of  the  Oak.  and  to 
A.  Peinyi,  the  mountain  species  ot  North  Chins,  tbe  following  facts 
should  be  here  noted  ere  concluding.  A  rather  successful  method 
ot  treating  Ibe  newly  hatched  Yama  Uai  worms  has  been  that  of 
placing  them  under  Isi^e  bellglasses  having  a  few  openings  in 
tbe  dome,  the  food  being  kept  fresh  by  putting  small  biancbes  of 
Oak  into  saucers  full  of  sand  covered  with  paper.  Any  that  may 
drop  oft  the  branches  can  without  much  difficulty  be  removed 
from  the  paper,  and  it  kept  out  of  the  direct  sunshine  the  leaves 
remain  undried  for  several  days.  In  this  arrangement  the  brancfaea 
must  necessarily  be  cut  short,  but  when  these  silkworms  are  fed 
upon  branches  plnnged  in  water  they  mast  be  cut  long,  otherwice 
tbe  foliage  would  absorb  some  water  into  its  natural  juices,  and 
this  proves  highly  injurious  to  the  worms  ;  yet,  as  already  ahonn, 
they  do  not  object  to — in  fact,  rather  like — moisture  apart  from 
the  leaves.  The  Oak  being  a  somewhat  backward  tree  in  moat 
seasons,  in  anticipation  ot  the  hatching-out  of  Yama  Hai  siime 
naturalists  have  placed  yoang  Oaks  in  pots,  and  by  protecting 
them  through  tbe  winter  have  brought  tbem  into  leaf  rauier  early, 
putting  tbe  worms  upon  thetn  with  a  covering  of  game.  But 
nmiing  Oaks  bj  artincial  heat  hag  not  been  found  to  answer. 


Fig.  Be,— Sstnnila  Curpliii. 

There  is  a  risk,  however,  ot  loaiag  some  through  the  getting 
chilled  it  the  worms  ore  kept  out  of  doon  before  June  is  weU 
advanced. 

Attacus  Fetnyi  naa  reared  several  times  in  the  open  air  some 
years  ago,  but  tbe  summer  of  this  and  ot  last  year  did  not  seem 
congenial  to  tbe  worms  when  they  were  exposed  upon  Oak  boshes 
to  the  changes  ol  the  weather.  Near  Colchester  about  ten  years 
since  a  naturalist  liberated  a  large  number  uf  fertile  females  in  a 
somewhat  retired  wood.  Bubsequent  investigations  disclosed  a 
few  of  the  silkworms  there,  the  progeny  of  these,  and  several  were 
left  apon  the  Oaks  to  attain  their  full  sixe.  No  motbs  were  ob- 
tained afterwards,  or  worms  discovered  the  next  season.  The 
young  Pemyi  do  not  hatch  so  soon  as  Yama  Mai — generally 
towards  the  end  ot  June  or  in  July,  wben  there  is  abundance 
ot  Oak  in  good  condition,  a  circnmstance  ranch  favouring  their 
rearing  with  snccess,  and  they  evidently  suffer  little  from 
diseases. 

Hereafter  it  is  possible  that  much  may  be  attempted  in  the 
way  of  crossing  one  species  with  another.  As  yet  such  experi- 
ments are  in  their  iafancy.  Attacus  Roylei,  the  Himalayan  species 
of  silkworm,  also  a  feeder  npon  Oak,  shows  affinities  for  A.  Pemyi, 
and  a  hybrid  breed  has  been  obtained  from  the  two.  Tbe  worms 
have  all  the  good  qualities  ot  the  North  China  parent,  and  the 
cocoon  is  preferable  to  that  ot  A.  Hoyiei,  where  so  much  ot  the 
strength  ot  the  spinner  ia  expended  npon  the  loose  enter  cocoon 
that  the  inner  is  thin  and  poor.  From  the  hybrid  haa  been  got  a 
compact  cocoon  and  of  better  colour  than  that  of  A.  Pernyi.  We 
may  yet  be  able  to  pair  some  species  with  the  Japanese  A.  Yama 


Fateing  iJr/iardn mi.— Attention  will  now  b«  neaded  to  eniure  ft 
libtml  soppty  of  Agpmragus,  Smkale,  and  Rhnbiitb.  For  Aspatagai- 
pita  opabte  of  holding  auffieiant  fermenting  miterial  to  pre«erf  e  lot 
Bome  time  a  tempentare  oi  from  70°  to  80°  are  utetnl,  and  tbs  pits 
ahauld  alao  be  [umislied  with  hot-water  pipe>,  and  hare  morcable 
lights,  so  that  at  suitable  timei  as  abundant  aopply  ol  freah  air  can 
be  afforded,  as  witbont  this  the  HaTourwillba  rery  inf eriar.  In  order 
to  haie  a  Fuppi;  at  Cbristmaa  a  bed  compoaed  o[  leaves  and  stable 
litter  shontd  be  made  Dow  and  trodden  down  firmly.  Place  !  or  S  inchea 
depth  oE  light  rich  aoit  on  the  surface,  and  at  the  temperature  above 
indicattd  the  roots  ahould  be  introduced,  spreading  them  out  and 
miiing  light  soil  amongst  tbem.  Water  with  tepid  watBr,  and  oovar 
the  crowns  with  finely  eifted  spent  tan. 

Seakale  in  qttantity  can  be  forced  in  tbia  way,  but  a  lower  degree 
of  heat  ia  needed  than  for  Asparagaa,  and  light  must  be  excluded 
so  aa  la  secure  well-blanched  heads.  Thii  with  Bbubarb  ii  moat 
readily  forced  in  the  Mushroom  boose;  fresh  roots  being  introduced 
at  intervala  according  to  the  demand  will  afford  an  nninterrnpted 


Where  Chicory  ia  naed  for  salads  roots  sbonld  be  introduced  to 
the  Husbroom  houaa,  patting  them  in  large  pots,  or  planting  in 
light  rich  soil  kept  moiit  by  watering  aa  needed  with  tepid  water. 
The  tops  should  be  cnt  off  an  inch  from  the  crown,  bat  not  ao  cloae 
as  to  iojura  the  growing  point.  It  ia  ueceaaary  that  light  be  excluded 
to  secure  well- blanched  beads. 

Make  an  occaaional  lowing  of  French  Beana  according  U)  tha 
space  at  command,  earthing  op  thoae  aufBciently  advanced,  and 
supply  weak  tepid  liquid  manure  to  those  in  flower  and  poddinf;. 
Keep  them  near  the  gtaie,  and  ventilate  freely  when  the  weather  ia 
favourable.  Muatard  and  Cress  must  be  Bown  at  intervals  according 
to  the  demand.  Tentilala  freely  framea  which  contain  Badiabea, 
Canliflowem,  Lettuces,  and  Endive,  tying  np  or  covering  the  laat 
named  to  effect  the  blanching. 

Ptackei  and  ^'tctar•aa.— Tha  house  containing  the  earliest  trees 
having  been  closed  artificial  heat  may  now  be  oommenced,  turning 
on  the  heat  in  the  morning  for  an  hour  or  two  ao  as  to  raise  the 
temperature  to  50°,  opening  the  house  at  that  temperature,  allowing 
a  free  circnlatioD  of  air  tbrough  the  house,  but  not  to  lower  the  tem- 
perature, allowing  an  advance  of  10°  to  15°  from  ann  heat,  and  cloae 
early  in  the  afternoon,  damping  the  treea  at  the  same  time  if  the 
weather  be  bright,  Syringing  the  trees  should  only  be  resorted  to 
on  fine  mornings  and  afternoons.  Fire  heat  will  only  be  necessary 
at  night  to  keep  the  temperature  from  falling  below  iff.  An  appli- 
cation of  tepid  liquid  manure  to  the  roota  of  weakly  treea  in  inside 
borders  will  greatly  uiist  the  (welling  of  the  bada  and  strengthen 
the  btobaom. 

The  lights  ahould  be  placed  on  (he  bonae  intended  to  be  started 
early  neit  year,  and  the  rentilators  kept  open  day  and  night  except- 
ing when  the  temperature  falla  to  40°,  when  they  may  be  closed.  As 
the  trees  become  denuded  of  foliage  in  the  late  houses  thoroughly 
cleanse  the  bonae,  and  if  the  trees  are  infested  with  acale  it  may  be 
removed  by  syringing  with  water  at  a  temperature  ot  IGO".  Remove 
the  looee  anrfaoe  soil  down  to  the  roots,  and  supply  fresh  loam  to 
which  haa  been  added  a  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones  and  some 
charred  refuse.  See  that  thetv  ia  not  any  deficiency  of  moisture  at 
the  roota  of  treea  in  inside  harden,  for  It  allowed  to  become  dry 
now  it  ia  likely  the  bloom  buds  will  fall  when  they  ahonld  be  awctl- 
Ing.    Keep  the  hooeea  as  caal  aa  possible  by  tree  ventilation. 


riwv,— In  houaes  that  weie  cJoicd  early  in  the  month  the  Vinea 
are  now  starting,  and  if  the  tcrtainiil  buds  are  taking  Che  lead  the 
sterna  should  be  brought  don  n  to  a  boriiontal  position  or  below  it. 
The  patt3  that  are  not  breaking  freely  should  be  syringed  with 
tepid  water  three  or  more  times  a  day,  and  "hen  they  have  mide  an 
inch  or  two  of  growth  the  rods  or  canes  should  be  stcnred  in  proper 
position.  Turn  over  the  fermenting  material  and  add  some  freshlj 
prepared  material  to  be  worked  in  as  the  turning  proceeds.  The 
inside  border  must  be  examined  down  to  the  drainage,  and  if  any  of 
the  soil  ba  dry  repeated  watcringa  of  weak  liquid  manure  or  water 
at  a  temperature  of  SD°  must  be  given  until  the  whole  of  the  border 
is  thoroughly  moistened  through.  The  outside  borders  must,  if  they 
have  been  covered  with  fermenting  material,  be  attended  to  so  as 
to  mainUin  the  beat  in  them  at  80°  to  90,  and  if  lighta  or  shutters 
be  placed  over  all  but  not  resting  on  the  material,  with  a  sharp 
incline  to  the  front  to  throw  off  the  water,  it  will  a^ld  considerably 
to  the  endurance  and  regnlarity  of  the  heat  in  the  fermenting 
materiaia.  When  the  ireather  is  mild  admit  air  for  a  short  time. 
The  night  temperature  ahould  be  kept  at  (10°,  falling  5"  on  cold 
nights,  6S°  in  the  daytime  on  cold  and  dull  days,  5°  mote  in  miJd 
weather,  and  10°  rise  from  ann  heat. 

Houses  of  Tine*  to  afford  ripe  Grapes  in  May  must  be  closed  at 
once.  The  outside  border  should  be  covered  with  some  dry  material 
and  abutters  or  lights  to  throw  off  rain  or  snow.  Fermenting  ma- 
terials may  be  uaed  in  quantity,  but  they  are  positively  injurious  If 
allowed  to  become  cold  aud  wet  when  the  Vines  are  in  active  growth. 
If  some  sweetened  fermenting  materiab— Oak  or  Beech  leaves  wiUl 
a  third  ot  fourth  of  stable  litter— ba  introduced  to  the  house,  and 
formed  into  a  bed  about  2  feet  in  height,  and  turned  over  occa- 
sionally, and  fresh  material  added  as  the  beat  declines,  it  will  aave 
fuel,  induce  a  good  break  from  the  moiatnre.laden  and  ammonia- 
charged  atmosphers  generated  by  the  fermenting  materials.  The 
house  and  Vinea  sboold  be  damped  two  or  three  times  a  day.  In 
dull  weather  the  moisture  given  off  hy  the  lermentmg  materials 
will  be  sufficient,  and  evtn  where  they  are  not  employed  lea* 
moisture  will  be  needed  in  dnll  weather  than  in  bright  abarp 
weather.  Artificially  the  temperature  should  be  kept  at  65^  at  night, 
i"  leaa  on  cold  nights,  which  shoald  likewise  be  the  artificial  tem- 
perature by  day,  upon  which  an  advance  should  be  made  from  sun 
heat  to  6S°.  The  inside  bordera  must  be  rendered  thoronghly  moist 
by  repeated  waterings. 

Figi.—The  first  batch  of  treea  in  pota  for  forcing  early  should 
now  be  attended  to,  in  order  to  deatroy  any  insects  which  now  exist 
in  embryo  and  will  infest  the  lieea  at  a  mare  advanced  stage.  The 
treea  should  in  the  first  instance  be  brushed  over  with  aoap  and 
water,  and  afterwards  with  an  insecticide,  care  bfing  taken  not  to 
rub  off  the  young  fruit.  V^ry  little  pruning  will  be  neceaaary  pro- 
vided the  treea  hare  been  regularly  pinched-in  or  stopped  during 
growth,  hut  if  thinning  or  shortening  the  shoots  be  necessary  to 
keep  the  treea  symmetrical  it  should  be  attended  to.  A  alight 
warmth  at  the  roota  is  a  great  aid  for  early-forced  treea  in  pota.  The 
trees  may  be  stood  on  pedestal*  of  open  brickwork  in  the  positions 
they  are  to  occupy,  bringing  them  near  to  the  glass,  aa  free  exposure 
to  the  light  is  abaolntely  essential  to  success,  and  the  treea  should  not 
be  overcrowded.  Oak  or  Beech  leaves,  with  a  fourth  of  stable  litter, 
should  be  thrown  into  a  heap,  damped  if  necessary,  and  being  turned 
over  a  tew  times  be  placed  in  the  bed  and  brought  up  about  the 
pola,  but  care  must  be  taken  not  to  allow  the  heat  around  the  pots 
to  exceed  "0°  to  75*.  The  soil  must  ba  rendeti.-d  thoronghly  moist  by 
repeated  watering  or  immersing  in  tepid  water.  The  house  should 
ba  closed,  and  a  start  made  at  the  close  ot  the  present  or  early  in 
next  month  to  have  fruit  ripe  by  the  cloae  of  April  or  early  in  May, 
damping  the  treea  and  available  surfaces  in  the  morning  and  early 
afternoon  in  bright  weather,  bnt  when  dull  the  moisture  given  oat  by 
the  fermenting  materials  wilt  beample.  At  the  commencement  MP  to 
65°  by  artificial  means  must  not  be  exceeded,  and  66»  from  iun  heat, 
at  and  above  which  ventilate  tiealj. 

The  trees  permanently  planted  out  and  Intended  for  early  forcing 
must  be  untied  from  the  trellia  and  pruned,  thoroughly  cleansing  the 
bouse,  and  dreuing  the  trees  before  securing  them  to  the  trellia. 
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The  old  mulching  material  shonld  be  removed  from  the  border,  and 
fresh  material  supplied  to  the  extent  of  3  inches  thickness  of  partial! j 
decayed  manure.  Later  houses  should  also  be  cleansed,  and  everj- 
thing  needed  done,  so  that  a  start  may  be  made  at  the  proper  time. 
Ventilate  freely  in  favourable  weather,  closing  during  the  prevalence 
of  frost. 

PLAHT  H0U8B8. 

Orchids, — Most  of  the  occn pants  of  the  East  Indian  house  will 
now  be  resting ;  and  though  less  moisture  must  be  provided,  it  must 
not,  nevertheless,  be  entirely  withheld ;  but  as  the  temperature  in  the 
morning  is  rising,  as  it  should  by  nine  o'clock,  water  must  be  sprinkled 
over  the  paths  and  between  the  plants,  and  any  plants  requiring 
water  must  be  given  enough  to  keep  the  sphagnum  damp.  All  water- 
ing and  syringing  must  be  completed  before  noon,  so  as  to  insure  the 
house  becoming  dry  before  the  temperature  is  lowered,  for  a  cold  and 
wet  atmosphere  is  provocative  of  disease.  During  warm  foggy 
weather  the  houses  should  be  kept  comparatively  dry,  the  ventilators 
being  kept  close,  and  no  more  opening  of  the  doors  allowed  than  is 
absolutely  necessary ;  but  a  little  air  may  be  given  on  fine  days  to 
prevent  the  temperature  rising  too  high.  Cattleyas  and  Dendrobiums 
except  such  as  are  on  blocks  or  newly  imported,  should  not  receive 
any  water  at  their  roots.  Any  plants  of  Dendrobium  nobile  that 
have  completed  their  growth  early  may  now  be  placed  in  the  East 
India  house,  and  if  damped  lightly  on  fine  days  they  may  be  had  in 
flower  by  the  new  year.  Very  little  water  should  be  given  at  the 
roots  until  they  begin  growing.  Let  all  plants  coming  into  flower  or 
producing  their  spikes  be  thoroughly  exposed  to  the  light,  otherwise 
they  are  likely  to  become  blind  or  the  buds  to  drop  be  fore  expanding. 
Pilumna  fragrans  grandiflora  is  one  of  the  most  desirable  Orchids, 
flowering  during  the  winter  months.  Plants  in  flower  may  be  re- 
moved to  a  drier  atmosphere.  Miltonias  may  be  repotted,  shallow 
pans  being  most  suitable  for  their  growth,  being  well  drained,  as  they 
require  liberal  supplies  of  water. 

The  Pleiones  that  have  flowered  and  require  larger  pots  shonld 
have  all  the  old  material  removed  from  their  roots.  They  wUl  thrive 
in  almost  any  light  compost,  equal  parts  of  turfy  loam  and  peat, 
also  leaf  soil,  old  cow  dung,  or  peat  and  sphagnum.  The  pots  or 
pans  shonld  be  well  drained,  placing  some  sphagnum  or  rough 
peat  over  the  potsherds.  Bring  the  compost  to  within  half  an  inch 
of  the  rim  of  the  pot,  place  the  pseudo-bulbs  an  inch  apart,  covering 
the  old  roots  with  half  an  inch  depth  of  the  compost,  watering  very 
lightly  until  the  roots  start  into  growth.  To  grow  Vanda  cserulea 
satisfactorily  it  should  be  placed  in  the  Cattlcya  house.  It  thrives 
well  in  lumps  of  fibrous  peat  with  the  whole  of  the  soft  matter 
shaken  out  of  it,  the  fibre  being  loosely  worked  in  amongst  the  roots 
in  a  basket.  It  likes  plenty  of  light,  and  shonld  be  suspended  about 
a  foot  from  the  roof,  and  needs  very  little  water  at  this  season. 
Odontoglossums  requiring  larger  pots  may  be  shifted,  taking  care 
not  to  disturb  the  roots  more  than  can  be  helped.  They  succeed  best 
in  equal  parts  of  fibrous  peat  and  sphagnum,  with  a  free  sprinkling 
of  sand,  thorough  drainage  being  indispensable,  as  they  require  a 
very  liberal  supply  of  water.  The  period  at  which  any  plants  com- 
mence growing  is  the  best  time  to  repot  them.  Plantd  of  these  that 
are  growing  freely  require  a  good  supply  of  water — a  good  damping 
overhead  on  fine  mornings  with  a  syringe  or  fine  rose,  using  tepid 
rain  water  for  the  purpose.  Ansotochilns  will  now  require  careful 
treatment.  Where  grown  in  frames  or  under  bellglasses  a  little  ven- 
tilation must  be  provided,  and  the  glass  kept  clean,  in  fact  wiped 
inside  every  morning.  Very  little  water  will  be  required  the  next 
three  months,  just  sufficient  being  given  to  keep  the  sphagnum  a 
little  moist.  Slugs  are  great  devourers  of  these  plants.  They  should 
be  sought  for  erery  night. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

The  Sulphur  Pit. — Many  years  ago  I  condemned  the  practice  of 
kUling  bees  by  sulphur,  spoke  and  wrote  of  the  great  value  of  bees 


in  autumn  taken  from  honey  htvrs,  and  of  the  easy  and  simple 
process  of  driving  them  from  one  hive  to  another.  Since  that  time 
many  thousands  of  swarms  have  been  saved  and  profitably  utilised. 
The  other  day  a  letter  was  received  from  a  bee-keeper  in  Aberdeen- 
shire which  touches  this  matter  of  driving.  The  writer  says,  "  It 
is  now  twelve  years  since  you  first  taught  us  how  to  drive  bees ; 
my  first  attempts  at  this  work  were  comical  enough,  but  now  I  can 
handle  bees  with  ease  and  without  fear.  And  in  this  locality  we 
can  get  women,  wives,  servant  maids,  and  little  lassies  to  drive  bees 
from  hives  and  neatly  take  their  honey  ;  men  of  all  classes  can*  of 
course  do  this  work."  For  this  little  picture  of  Scottish  life  in 
Aberdeenshire  we  are  indebted  to  Mr.  S bearer  of  Caimie.  Probably 
no  man  in  Great  Britain  has  saved  so  many  bees  from  the  brimstone 
pit  as  Mr.  Thomas  Addey  of  Epworth,  Lincolnshire.  For  many 
years,  during  the  months  of  August  and  September,  he  has  travelled 
over  a  large  tract  of  country,  gathering  up  the  condemned  bees,  and 
selling  them  as  an  article  of  commerce.  One  year  he  told  me  he 
took  three  hundred  swarms.  One  autumn  I  had  more  than  100  lbs. 
of  bees  in  twenty  swarms  from  Mr.  Addey.  Every  pound  of  bees 
includes  about  live  thousand,  so  that  in  the  100  lbs.  I  got  five 
hundred  thousand  bees  in  one  season  to  enrich  and  strengthen  my 
hives.  One  season  a  Somersetshire  bee-keeper  ordered  10  stones 
(140  lbs.)  of  Mr.  Addey,  and  I  believe  he  obtained  them.  This 
year  I  have  bought  40  Ids.  of  Mr.  Addey  and  40  lbs.  from  another 
bee-keeper  ;  many  other  apiarians  are  supplied  with  driven  bees 
from  Epworth.  Mr.  Addey  informs  me  that  he  visited  the  Lincoln 
Bee  Show  this  autumn,  and  there  saw  something  that  so  disgusted 
him  that  he  hopes  never  again  to  see  anything  like  it.  I  presume 
he  refers  to  the  manipulating  processes  seen  in  the  bee  teat,  which 
waste  and  destroy  so  many  lives. 

Of  the  80  lbs.  of  bees  I  bought  in  October  last,  40  lbs.  were  used 
in  strengthening  my  stocks,  and  40  lbs.  were  used  in  creating  fifty 
more  stocks.  Swarms  thus  saved  and  put  into  empty  hives  and  fed 
with  sug^r  syrup  invariably  become  my  best  stocks  ;  they  always 
do  well,  and  can  be  trusted  for  early  swarms.  The  six  now  created 
are  models  of  perfection.  My  experience  with  such  stocks  rebuts 
the  thoughts  and  statements  of  some  writers  that  bees  cannot  live 
without  pollen.  Though  our  models  of  perfection  have  little,  if 
any,  pollen  in  them,  I  can  predict  with  all  the  possible  certainty  that 
they  will  be  healthy  and  strong  in  numbers  for  five  months  to 
come.  If  such  excellent  stocks  can  be  created  from  bees  in  October, 
and  weak  hives  made  strong,  why  kill  them  by  sulphur  P 

Do  bees  remove  eggs  from  one  cell  to  another  ? — Yes,  certainly. 
This  I  have  known  and  witnessed  for  fifty  years.  I  have  often 
seen  eggs  laid  by  queens  before  being  removea  from  their  hives  set 
in  other  cells  after  their  removal,  and  have  known  such  eggs 
become  queens,  thus  proving  that  they  were  not  the  eggs  of  fertile 
workers.  Queen-excluders,  then,  so  much  talked  about  at  present, 
cannot  be  of  much  use  ?  No,  they  are  valueless ;  for  if  bees  deter- 
mine to  breed  in  any  part  of  a  hive  queen-excluders  will  not  prevent 
them.  List  September  a  correspondent  of  a  journal  wrote  that  one 
of  his  hives  lost  its  queen  when  the  combs  were  filled  with  honey, 
brood,  and  eggs,  li  e  removed  a  frame  of  honey  and  gave  the  hive 
a  frame  of  empty  comb  in  its  place.  The  hive  was  examined  four 
or  five  days  after,  when  there  were  found  several  queen  cells  on  the 
empty  sheet  of  comb.  As  it  contained  no  eggs  when  placed  in  the 
hive  he  saw  that  th.e  bees  must  have  taken  them  from  one  comb  to 
another.  Eight  queen  cells  were  erect  d  and  filled  on  the  empty 
sheet.  He  adds,  "  There  can  be  no  mistake  about  this,  for  1  took 
the  empty  frame  from  my  honey  room  where  it  had  been  laid  six  or 
seven  weeks."  If  more  evidence  be  wanted  it  may  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  in  many  instances-^I  might  venture  to  say  in  all  instances 
of  breeding  in  supers — the  bees  first  prepare  the  cells  for  the  recep- 
tion of  eggs ;  and  experienced  men  on  examining  supers  can  tell 
where  the  eggs  will  be  deposited.  Bees  are  the  masters  and  deter- 
mine these  matters  themselves  without  consulting  queen  or  queen- 
excluders.     It  will  be  well  for  bee-keepers  to  remember  these  facts. 

Are  young  queens  better  than  old  ones  ? — Yes,  in  the  sense  that 
a  young  horse  is  more  valuable  than  an  old  one ;  for  though  an  old 
horse  may  be  able  to  do  as  much  work  as  a  young  one  it  decreases 
in  value  every  year.  As  queen  bees  live  four  years  only,  they  de- 
crease in  value  year  by  year.  But  is  it  not  true  that  old  queens 
lay  fewer  eggs  than  young  ones?  If  so,  at  what  age  do  they 
begin  to  lay  fewer  eggs  ?  The  prevailing  idea  that  the  first  year 
of  a  queen  bee  is  her  best  may  be  correct ;  at  any  rate  I  have 
no  disposition  to  question  it,  but  we  know  that  some  queens  are 
very  prolific  and  remain  fertile  till  they  reach  the  allotted  span  of 
life,  and  till  within  a  few  days  of  their  end  continue  to  fill  their 
hives  with  brood.  Some  queens  fail  sooner  and  become  less  prolific 
in  the  third  year  of  their  age,  and  during  the  breeding  season  their 
abdomens  seem  less  expanded  than  younger  queens.  As  queens 
advance  in  age  their  abdomens  become  darker  in  culoiir ;  and  in 
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their  fourth  (last)  year  rery  dark,  and  somevhat  contracted  and 
tapering.    Their  wings  and  legs  often  decay  before  death. 

Though  very  few  queens  fail  to  lay  eggs  enough  for  ordinary- 
sized  hiyes,  even  in  their  third  and  fourth  years,  it  is  desirable  to 
haye  young  queens  in  all  hires.  Some  seasons  in  Great  Britain  are 
unfayourable  for  swarming,  and  in  such  seasons  few  swarms  are 
obtained.  The  queens  in  non-swarming  stocks  are  of  course  a  year 
older  and  of  less  ralue.  If  a  bee-keeper  has  twelve  stocks  and  takes 
no  notice  of  the  age  of  his  queens  and  leaves  all  to  chance  and  fate 
he  wiU,  perhaps  unknown  to  himself,  sustain  great  losses  in  the 
death  of  all  his  queens  every  four  years,  at  the  rate  of  three  deaths 
every  year.  Are  some  young  queens  better  and  more  prolific  than 
others  of  the  same  age }  In  the  nature  of  things  there  must  be 
good,  better,  best,  and  doubtless  there  is  a  difference  in  the  fecundity 
of  queens  as  there  is  in  the  case  of  hens  and  other  birds ;  but  after  a 
lifetime  of  experience  and  close  observation  I  have  no  hesitation  in 
stating  that  fertilised  queens  seldom  fail  to  lay  eggs  enough  for  all 
purposes — that  ninety-nine  young  queens  out  of  every  hundred  lay 
more  eggs  than  the  bees  require  or  have  room  for. 

Some  American  and  English  writers  on  bees  go,  in  my  opinion, 
too  far  in  their  remarks  on  unproductive  and  bad-hreeding  queens. 
Through  life  our  queens  have  been  wonderfully  productive,  and  now 
I  have  no  fear  of  ever  having  bad  queens  or  a  bad  breed  of  queens 
in  future.  But  is  it  not  a  fact  that  some  hives  thrive  better  and 
become  full  sooner  than  others  standing  beside  ihem  ?  Yes,  and 
very  few  bee-keepers  of  note  have  failed  to  notice  the  fact  that  one 
hive,  at  first  not  the  most  promising  in  the  apiary,  overtaken  and 
outruns  all  the  rest.  This  is  a  very  common  occurrence,  but  who 
can  explain  the  cause  or  give  satisfactory  reasons  for  the  difference } 
Some  writers  hastily  come  to  the  conclusion  that  the  prosperous 
fast-going  hive  has  a  better  queen  than  the  rest— that  one  queen  is 
prolific  and  the  others  are  not  so  prolific.  Such  conclusions  are 
often  mere  guesses  and  remain  unsupported  by  fact  and  argument. 
Take  a  hive  of  slow  progress — one  that  loiters  on  the  way  and 
gathers  less  honey  than  others  standing  beside  it.  At  last  it  swarms, 
and  the  swarm  and  old  queen  get  an  empty  hive  to  filL  Now  every- 
thing seems  to  alter ;  the  bees  work  as  fast  as  they  can,  and  soon 
fill  the  hive  with  combs  and  the  combs  with  Irood.  In  about  three 
weeks  the  swarm-hive  becomes  as  full  of  brood  and  honey  as  the 
mother  hive  was  at  the  time  of  swarming.  The  same  queen  and 
bees  now  do  more  work  than  they  did  in  the  old  hive — three  times 
as  much  work  is  done  in  the  new  hive.  All  this  happens  in 
hundreds  of  instances,  and  some  people  too  hastily  blame  the  queens 
and  say  they  are  unprolific.  If  the  queens  are  at  fault  in  the  old 
hives  before  swarming,  why  are  they  not  at  fault  in  the  new  hives 
after  ?  And  why  do  swarms  in  gooa  seasons  so  often  overtake  and 
outrun  non-swarmers  both  in  breeding  bees  and  gathering  honey? 
The  cause  of  hives  not  prospering  is  far  more  likely  to  be  found  in 
their  internal  condition  rather  than  in  their  queens  being  poor  egg- 
producers.  It  is  not  just  to  cast  the  blame  of  bad  luck  and  bad 
management  on  queens  whose  marvellous  productiveness  so  seldom 
fails.  However,  the  question  of  slow-moving  and  non-productivo 
hives,  viewed  from  a  practical  point,  is  one  of  great  importance  and 
cannot  be  too  deeply  pondered ;  it  is  a  question  for  all  bee-keepers, 
and  its  solution  will  enlighten  and  help  all  apiarians.  Meanwhile 
let  all  aim  at  having  hives  with  young  sweet  combs,  young  queens, 
and  strong  with  workers.  These  are  essential  conditions  of  success. 
The  owner  of  an  apiary  of  such  stocks  has  nothing  to  fear ;  on  good 
pasture  and  under  sunny  skies  the  results  of  his  efforts  will  be 
highly  satisfactory. — A.  Pbttiorew. 


THE  ART  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  3. 
( Continued  from  page  464,) 
NATURAL  HISTORY. 

Much  assistance  can  likewise  be  given  to  the  hvUdina  instincts 
of  the  bee,  for  it  must  be  remembered  that  the  ipaterial  rrom  which 
those  marvellous  combs  are  built  are  not  gathered  by  the  bees,  as 
many  suppose,  but  are  elaborated  from  their  own  bodies  at  much 
expense  of  time,  and  money,  and  tissue.  To  produce  the  eight 
little  scales  of  wax  which  may  be  seen  protruding  from  the  wax 
pockets  under  the  abdomen,  and  which  together  would  form  a  pellet 
less  than  a  grain  of  mustard  seed,  the  bee  must  gorge  iteelf  with 
honey  and  hang  in  a  semi-dormant  state  for  about  twenty-four 
hours.  With  half  or  two-thirds  of  the  bees  of  a  large  swarm  thus 
gorged  and  inactive  at  one  time,  anyone  can  see  that  wax  is  really 
an  expensive  substance  both  to  the  bees  and  the  bee-keeper. 
Happily,  recent  inventions  have  now  made  comb  foundations  of 
pure  wax  so  easily  and  cheaply  obtained  that  no  modern  bee-keeper 
thinks  of  allowing  his  bees  to  produce  all  the  wax  required  for 
their  combs,  or  to  build  these  of  a  kind  and  shape  detrimental  to 
the  colony  and  inconvenient  for  management.    With  bar  frames 


and  sectional  supers  comb  foundation?  are  a  great  boon,  and  the 
more  liberally  they  are  used  in  an  apiary  the  more  profitable  will 
they  be. 

One  other  instinct,  equally  strong  in  queen,  workers,  and  dronea. 
must  not  be  lost  sight  of,  that  of  locality.    On  first  taking  flight 
from  its  hive  every  bee  "  marks  its  location  "  by  making  the  circuit 
of  its  hive  in  ever-increasing  circles,  until  its  po  ition  with  regard 
to  surrounding  objects  is  thoroughly  apprehended.    After  that  it 
sallies  forth  apparently  heedless  as  to  its  location,  but  never  fails  to 
find  its  way  back  from  whatever  distance  it  may  have  flown  to. 
As  bees  have  been  known  to  fly  in  search  of  honey  to  a  distance  of 
over  five  miles  from  their  hive  the  acuteneas  of  this  instinct  is 
remarkable.    Should  the  hive  be  removed  during  its  absence  the 
bee  will  return  to  the  old  spot  and  probably  perish;  a  remove  of  a 
fo)t  or  two  wiU  even  cause  it  great  confusion.    The  bee-keeper 
should  thus  be  careful  in  regard  to  all  needful  alterations  about  his 
apiary.    All  removals  should  take  place  during  the  winter  months, 
and  even  then  only  with  great  precaution,  unless  the  distance  to 
be  covered  be  several  miles.    Small  distances  may  be  covered  in 
summer  by  easy  stages  of  a  foot  or  two  daily.     Bees  likewise  mark 
their  location  anew  after  settling  or  being  hived  as  a  swarm,  and 
this  gives  us  an  easy  way  of  effecting  removals  at  any  season  with 
small  loss.    We  simply  reduce  the  bees  to  the  condition  of  a  swarm 
by  first  driving  or  shaking  them  into  an  empty  box  or  skep,  and 
preferably  in  the  evening,  and  afterwards  run  them  into  the  hive 
in  its  new  location.     But  the  loss  of  a  few  bees  through  heedless 
removals  is  as  nothing  to  the  loss  of  qurens  that  often  takes  plaoi 
through  hives  being  removed  or  altered  in  appearance  during  the 
period  of  a  young  queen's  virginity.    At  this  time  she  flies  on  every 
fine  day,  but  she  only  once  thoroughly  marks  her  location.    We 
have  known  such  to  be  lost  as  a  result  of  the  substitution  of  a  bar- 
frame  hive  for  the  skep  from  which  she  had  previously  flown. 
Instead  of  returning  to  the  new  hive  she  entered  the  nearest  skep 
and  was  killed.   Various  plans  are  adopted  to  lessen  the  risk  of  such 
losses,  such  as  disguising  by  means  of  a  sack  or  branch  the  old 
hive  for  a  few  days  before  making  the  change,  and  similarly  dis- 
guising the  new  one.    The  similarity  and  closeness  of  hives  in  an 
apiary  is  for  the  same  reason  a  frequent  source  of  loss  both  of 
queens  and  bees ;  consequently  attempts  should  be  made  by  m^ns 
of  shrubs  or  palings  to  break  up  the  monotony  of  all  large  apiaries, 
and  hives  that  are  to  be  near  each  other  should  differ  in  design 
and  colour  as  much  as  possible. 

Many  other  facts  in  the  natural  history  of  his  bees  must  be  taken 
into  account  by  the  bee-keeper,  such  as  their  liability  to  get  chilled 
and  perish  when  tempted  out  of  their  hives  by  untimely  feeding  or 
hanging ;    their  h<ibit  of   gorging   themselves  directly  they  are 
alarmed  or  disturbed,  rendering  them  amiable  in  temper,  but  in 
winter  tending  to  induce  distension  and  dysentery ;  their  excessive 
fondness  for  sweets  and  the  apparent  rapidity  by  which  whole 
colonies  are  made  aware  of  their  presence  in  accessible  places, 
making  it  dangerous  at  certain  seasons  to  leave  honey  or  other 
sweets  anywhere  within  their  reach ;  their  baffled  rage  when  such 
tempting  supplies  suddenly  fail,  leading  them  not  unfrequeotly  to 
attack  men  and  animals  viciously,  or  to  force  their  entrance  into 
weak  hives  for  purposes  of  robbery ;  the  habit  they  frequently 
develope  of  looking  out  and  preparing  a  place  where  they  may  settle 
as  a  swarm,  generally  a  roof,  hollow  tree,  or  untenanted  hive  in  a 
neighbour's  garden ;  and  the  mysterious  power  of  communication 
by  which  the  few  scouts  make  the  swarm  aware  of  the  existence 
of  such  a  retreat,  to  the  amazement  and  discomfiture  of  the  bee- 
keeper, who  ought  to  have  known  how  to  prevent  the  loss  that 
comes  so  suddenly  upon  him.   He  ought  to  know  that  bees  recognise 
each  other  chiefly  by  the  sense  of  smell,  and  take  precautions 
accordingly  when  uniting  stocks  or  introducing  strange  queens; 
that  gorged  bees  are  not  only  harmless  towards  the  operator  but 
towaras  tiieir  own  kind,  and  in  this  condition  may  be  safely  united, 
one  stock  or  swarm  with  another ;  and  that  at  least  first  swarms  are 
generally  in  this  gorged  state.    He  should  at  all  times  be  prex>ared 
to  discover  that  in  the  best  regulated  communities  accidents  will 
happen ;  that  queens  may  die  or  become  hopelessly  crippled  at  any 
period  of  their  age,  and  leave  the  stock  to  perish  unless  he  comes 
to  its  help  with  a  new  queen  or  the  means  of  rearing  one ;  that 
under  tho  influence  of  the  excitement  of  a  flrst  flne  day  in  spring 
both  be^s  and  queen  may  desert  their  hive  bodily ;  that  combs  may 
break  from  their  fastenings  owing  to  intense  heat  or   wai  .  of 
ventilation  ;    or  that  foul    brood — that   greatest    of   bee-keepers' 
scourges — may  at  any  time  be  imported  from  the  apiaries  of  careless 
neighbours.  Above  all  he  should  make  himself  thoroughly  acquainted 
with  what  ought  to  be  the  normal  state  of  a  healthy  colony  at  every 
season  of  the  year,  that  he  may  regulate  his  management  accord- 
ingly, and  likewise  what  are  the  conditions  as  to  natural  supplies 
in  his  own  neighbourhood  at  any  season,  what  are  tho  main  sources 
of  honey  and  pollen  when  these  become  available,  and  what  assist- 
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anoe  he  maybe  able  togire  by  aowiog  Beeds  ot  honey-produoing  ^Vn^''^  ■*'  """J*"  tarnlog  yellow  tiOTwni  P^^'i^ff^^t^JJ^J^^J^ 
flo»arB,  or  bj  feeding  to  bridge  over  any  gapa  in  the  natund  tnpply.  Um,  Un"  ^  h^l!f?\^d  tho'pJHiu'nii/thcn  be  cut  down,  itJii  kMping  ih*in 
— W,  E*ITT,  BimrgoKrie,  mtbei  drr     Ip  Mirch  thty  will  h>v*  comnnDoed  fresh  gtowtb,  KoAvbtn  thi 

. — J — i.i_^^   -._■■    __-  __!__   ^   ^ 1   J   . — tf„  i^„«  ^-i*v.  o  th'fd  of  Tfliyold 

luid  iSord  th* 


TRADE  CATALOQDES   RECEIVED.  piMU.i%ht p«iuonin.bou»h.Ti»g.g™i.ii«mpmt. 


K.  Daris,  66.  Warner  Kaad,  Csmberwell,  London,  ^.7..—Catalegm       tnuKa  of  floven.    If  cut  down  now  tbe  growtbi  wl' 
■  AViB  and  Old  CHryianlhtmum: 


1^  Nea  and  Old  Chryi 

8.  Diion  i  Co.,  Anton  Btteet,  Hscltney.— Coto/ojui  »/■  CAryirnKie- 

Dickson  li  Robmson,  IE,  Old  Hillgate,  Minchester.— Catab^iM  a/ 


"The  Editor" 
)  Publisher,"  LetterB  tddreeeed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
memben  of  the  itaff  often  remain  unopened  anaroldablf .  We 
reqaeit  that  no  one  will  nrite  prirately  to  any  of  oar  correapon- 


In  the  dall  m 

(tlKS  iTt  DOt  reidUr  tncreucd 

''  St "i' 

and  culture  of  thc«  pUnU  on 

l'i"-i 

^^\^^'l^ 

•tunpi. 

moot  be  eTpecteJ  to  continue 

ut  down  clcxely  now,  tut  long 

■booU  ma; 

■itha 

tMOd.     Iti 

well  lo 

niM  y 

ung  plunti  In  the  iptlBg  from 

dents,  as  doing  so  anbjects  them  to  uninstifiabl*  trouble  and  .      '  ,  .      —....ro,      -w i,,  n-a  t\. . 

„       '.,             "               '                                 '  Apples  and  Plnms  Tot  Harket  (/.  .B.).— Too  will  tod  SarnKni 

eipenae.  ..,,,.                 ,,                 ,      ,          ,-        _,  .  proflt»ble  (riilt.  end  »e  tboald   plwt  thoM   In  Ibe   hodB«ow,  ksTJDK  the 

Correepondenti  ihould  not  mil  np  on  the  lame  sheet  qnestions  relst-  J^wiow  for  th»  .landmrd  Apples.    Tbo  FsrWgh  or  Critlonden  end  the  Prune 


Ing  to  Gardenine  and  thoee  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and  _..    

■bonld  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.    All  in  sftcr  tiiB  chief  crop.    E^rly  Applci  u  ituiilar^  wiJl  w;  you 

articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of  '"owT  Appl«  muii  be  protlded  to  lolt  the  marliBt,  »ac6  »<  Woi 

the  paper  only.     We  cannot  reply  to  questions  throngh  ths  post,  "■"".  Ectiln.llle  Seaillng,  ^rd  SufSfld   Coi  •  ™noo».  "^f"™; 

andwldonotnndeftakBtocet™reilot«<i<«.mmQn^ti<.n«.  FJP^  "v^^.'' *''TJ"^''j  .^"5  f*  ^"^.•?^.^^^^ 


Ooloared  nates  of  Orebids  (IT.  r.).— Perhapi  Mr.  B.  a  WUllsnu,  pi^^^  andAoBlM  .otieel  wou'toacthiir  u  dwsrte,  the  AppHe  on  the  PamdlM 

Upper  Hollotrv,  esn  glTe  you  tbe  IntonnsUon  nqalred.  ^^^^^^    Plunt  tn  sitem.te  rows  S  feet  spurt,  with  Gooeebenlea  belwwD.  which 

Celery  for  Exhibition  {B.  C.).— H  you  require  Urge  beedi.  which  era  pay  well  II  Rathrred  grwn.    The  fclloivinB  Appleido  wella»dn-arf»,«upp1eincnt- 

DiuallT  co'eted  by  eihlbitora,  Wrighfi  Qrort  Red  and  Qrofe  Whlla  will  afford  ing  those  enumerated  nboTe  :  Irleh  Peach,  Coi'e  Oiange  ?lp[rtn.  Warner  a  King, 

thorn  under  good  cnltlTntlen.    We  lien  »hi  muiy  beads  at  thev  Tarietin  B  lbs,  Ribtton  Plpplu,  Dumelow'a  Seedling,  Betty  GeeKjn.  and  Uanningtou  Feaimaln. 

tn  weight.    Tbe  sted  cauhe  bad  from  any  aurwryman  or  seed  Bim  of  repute  TSo  l>n  four  an  lilc  Tarloties,  but  n-ell  worth  growing.    The  following  Plunu 

Roman  Hracteths  and  NarDlsaasai  (SrWnn).— If  you  can  grow  marlSt."  Earfy'proliac  ooiMi"'ln*berora  tho'^maiiat  it  glutSd,  ^  Belle  do 

tboplanlB  after  flowering  In  a  Light  hoii»,Bo»>  to  produceelonthoiJtby  foliage,  Septembra  after. 

««  oPnin  and  sir,  they  will  Bower  pretty  well  another  year  It  planted  "u°a  Seakale  Boxes  (IfrUony—Wt  are  not  aware  that  any  linn  makes  what 

>nT<l<T.btitii,[naiiv  ths  mam  and  tjme  thai  Decupled  are  not  prolltably  employed,  you  require,  and  we  would  rather  purcbaaa  pole  ttisn  wooden  coier*  tor  placing 

LD  cheaply-     When  not  foned  to  onr  the  crowna,  aa  hntdoeanot  pass  through  wood  ao  well  as  throngb  eartben- 

ilnthoopea  »•«.    SUll,  bona  ham  been  uiedraceoMtully  by  Ur.  Gilbert  of  BurghUy,  and 
g«und, 

n»me"SU^S?ant^ticiL,'a'iiembi?l"ha  i^'^nala^ordra  «  theGniJi^ 
Vine.  It  l9  a  nttive  of  New  Goqth  Walet,  sod  wu  Introduced  to  this  country 
at  the  clou  ol  tbe  last  century.  It  la  frequently  Been  In  aoms  of  the  London 
parlu,  especially  at  Sattareea,  where  it  la  planted  to  climb  over  old  itnmps  and 

Fear  Trees  Cankered  IF.  IV.).— The  wood  that  ynu  hsTs  tent  Indicates 

Jurlous  to  the  roots,  rrob*J>1y  an  e^ccef-i  of  moiature  and  s  deficiency  of  cal. 
careoua  matter  hare  canKd  luccnlentgrowtba  which  have  not  matured,  and 
hence  their  decay,    Drsln  the  land,  and  replant  the  tma  ilightly  it»Te  the 

root),  with  an  admUture  ol  lime  nibbhih  and  woIkI  aahea.     Cut  off  the  sHOcted 

Adhatoda  eydonlsefalU  (If.  ir.).— Tou  will  find  an  eicellent  engrav. 
log  of  thla  plant  on  page  £43,  December  lfith,lBSi,  when  the  fcllowlng  cnltursl 
and  detcrlptlTe  partlculara  irere  given  :  -Tbia  plant  le  esaily  caltiTsted,  and  ie 

blooms  at  a  leawn  when  downs  are  aearce.  Perhapa  Hk  only  objection  li 
that  It  ha*  rather  a  atraffgllng  habit  of  growth,  bat  the  way  te  overcome  this 


jt  in  e  bonier  In  the  itove  and  trslned  up  a  pillar 
in  of  Bnull,  and  thernlon  requires 


Orapes  for  Antnmn  (J.  R ,  Bi 
panessei  "all  the  BdTsntigos  and  gi 
rree-Oearlng  and  good^ettloff  Grape. 


a  night  lempenturt 


:d  lomtber  witbou 


w^^^'i?=t''di^'nTi!U^n^T^B  «n  «"ihrA!i™iI''  ''"""^  '"'  "'"^  Pronlng  Treas  (A  n«.r»-»«r.  SKt.cr<Jer).-The  length  to 

HsmtauBb,  but  doe.  not  keep  nesrlyio  well  as  the  Alicante.  ^^^^^  ^j  ne%ly-phinted  trees  ahoulu  be  shortened  depend,  very  mv 

P«ttln«  FalarcoDlQma  (^ohmbJ).— Tour  Madame  Tbibsnt  that  l>  now  roote.    Itthey  are  well  rooted  you  may  remoTeabontone-tUirdor  s  1 

fading  but  better  not  baent  down  end  repotted  DOW.  Placetheplantslnsllght  but  It  the  roots  are  not  nuuHroui.or  bsTebeen  mnch  cut  In  diggir 

podtloB,  and  onlyglre  water  raflclent  to  pnnnt  the  lesiea  diwplogtasny  eboiten  the  ahooU  te  half  their  lenctta.    Jut  as  the aap  li  muring  In 
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uLnodUme  tor  pmnlngth*  tno.    Frnmldi  thorteDduillwlT— th»t  [•.tha  die  dorini  tbi  winter.    The  bBti  U  luDh  cus  gtrmaUj pniJa  Id  ■  clorta 

■diDR  brmocliM ;  the  iids  gravttai  from  thoH  bnaEliH  prdtu  to  one  or  tva  tram  cald.    It  tha  hire  hu  three  uniill  tsini  ot  beea  it  mj  bg  praKrred  bj 

nde.    II  in  the  eount  ot  Into  ot  tlitse  yeui  the  tree*  grow  loo  ilroDRlf  iim  em  oloeing  Ow  door  md  l»ling  the  hire  InU  ■  home  or  room  end  keeping  it  then 

tdiliptlug,  Hfendof  Februuy.    You  ue  pmb^bly  Hgtat  Id  UilukiDi  thiC  mica 

-W.  .hell  ta  .led  it  TOD  <»  qnou  ESITo^hrtSlfD  wUmTeB^lo" ''%?S^«"'^1"^i  ™f^^^^ 

Sh'^iw  «ts:rni'it'"™  s:;?:^  sLd*^'  "^Jis-^"  tsss  «™i»t  ,0  k-p  th«o  oa..  F«di.g  .ouid  not  oo* «.« tb.  h«.  to  b™d. 

ad  ■pedel  condltlow  then  nurt  hire  bna  ■  mliprint, which  oeedi  BkUdm  SheeU  of  Bee-keeiiiiiB  (IT.  T.  CnrvU).— We  do  not  nimanbD 

on  or  eipluMtloD.     If  roar  Plm  plute  ue  not  Terj  lerge  and  the  the  nomben  la  which  tbeeeeppenred  ;  hi'l  In  the-F[«ndTBooko(B«e"  tiecond 

I,  (Ik  iTowded  with  ioat<.  tbe  lUniulut  would  bi  loi  itnuf,  ud  bj  edilian)  Ur.  PtttlgrriF  tlmUa  tint  Itom  lH7s  \o  \«i  hli  piodU  wen  £110,  alts 

not-utloDBDOldlodlDiMuluilniilu  totlKHlndkUed.  Altfacnch  deducUng  tbeeipennot  lOi.  per  bin  unnellj. 

T  not  l„«  lodged  in  th*  c™™"'  ™1»«  "  ^  rS"^""^,  ;{  MaMoK  Kaeid  U-  KfU«ey--n<a»  ue  RTeiil  rnrthodi  of  m*Ui>g  meed. 

,  or  olhn  in  the  a.llt  of  the  le.rei.  ud  thai  «g»v.tod  i  »  ertl  ot  ^^  mi„,|„",  flag  ncommeDded  br  »  eothoritj  on  the  r.bj«t »  dmple  ud 

\,T^:if:  .',7-K«'!fJ''«l^'f  iS?  ™» V'f^.^'t  ,™,w  t^.h^  «°°*  -T"  •  PJIo  '  ol  w.t«  pot  1  fe.  o(  h««j  end  1 1*,  ot  »ger  ;  boll  lor  u. 

:'d^wStuo"''ih="i:Sui;irhVt^?i^X™i^^^^^  ta5rirtS^;V"Mo«i°°>^Kb"u'fi'^^r.---^^^ 


CattinB  Down  Tinea   (Idrm).—lt  w 

the  jenr,  u  their  growth  will  be  eiclted  whl)> ™. „. 

hETefellen  Iromet  leut  two-thlrdi  of  tbs  iFnKlh  of  tbe  cue,  tu-i  tbe  othen       Applet |iIit(  t 

arequltoyeUowandre*]/ to  drop  oO,  cut  down  tbe  Vine,  to  •  bolil  eye  m  new       ft™?" .  ,        ! 

tbe  eoll  u  pebble.     Tbe  IncipkntKrowthi  to  which  yon  refer  muBl  be  trimmed        ChlluiBii bnlhlTlO 

growing,  tbey  will  probably  be  better  tor  being ihLlten  out  ot  the  pole  and  the       Fin.,... daien  Q 

TOOte  placed  in  frcab  ioll.u  we  epprehflnd  tbe  present  pote,  belnjr  Imrtte.  ate  not        Fllberte.. lb.   » 

fllled  wilbmoutolheeitintthat  igdHlnble.Dlhtrwl^  the  anpa  would  teai  Cobe... IMtt.U 

thick  at  jonr  Bnger,  ibort-joln ted,  hard,  and  .tudded  with  bold  ejee,  In  which  "oo«b«Tlea  ....     I  •>•;«  J 

caae  cnttlng  down  would  not  be  required.    In  all  probability  the  Tmriely  to       Wrapee  tt.  1 

not  tuj  to  produce  In  «atit(aGtcrj  condition.  ,  ^    ^  ^ 

Gntpa  TasitTiM  lit  A, /iwnifii).— The  flnt  matter  thet  perpleiee  joo       Artlehokea h""?,"  J  J^o  j'  ifulSmmV piuu" 

HambuiEhi)iodlvi!ion»K«.aina3  that  are  heated  Willi  tout  io«ol  plpu,  BroeeoJI  '.'.'.'.'."'.'.'.  bnndu  e  •     1(1  l-atiiai,'.'.';..  ioi.bonobi 

all  the  >  ins  being  tlarted  at  tbe  lame  time— oam^lyp  about  uarcb  lit.    Our  BmtecltBpronU..   !■!■*■  id     ■  0  i  Patanfpa  ..,,....-.     doiei 

reply  on  tbii  point  li  that  tbe  beat  aftordeil  by  tbe  EJiflLt  rowi  of  pipe*  li  need'       UablHwe -■--.     doaan  0  a     1   0  I  Peai  ,.,-.. quar 

lenly,  and  even  Injurlouely  htgh,  and  that  Ibenecomrlly  lower  Icmpemtnti  In       Caprienmi luB  1   a     »   0    fnutoee ewt 

the  othei  dlvi.ioni  ii  ample  fof  ilpenluE  Black  HambuTiht.    When  more  heat       Ji'^fi'   d''"S  J   J     \   !  '  siduhll ddibnn'S 

trealment.    Tliat  tbli  is  ao  jour  own  VInea  UMtifj,  u  you  «ay  tboec  In  No.  1  EndlTe....i.' .'.'!.'.'.'    doien  lei   u  I  Seatale  ....i.'i!!!    baihil 

BOth(in,to  tbe  certain  diEadraiila^e  of  the  former  ai  aflecUn^E  tbe  — ' — — ^— ■ 

proceee-    Or,  to  put  the  matter  In  other  word*,  tbe  Vlnee  In  the  cooler 


i':i.'!':^Jld^S!^.''liiS!,'^',^"^»l!j'^;'^^^'!K^;  poultry  ahd  pioEon  chroniole. 


Ute  laying  that  tbey  had  i 


ot-action  and  tbe  lupply  of  food,  for  tUe  want  ot  colour  

™T'-^X^n^%'il!t;"j^i",'"r"ry^No^r«dT.Croi  NEGLECTED  PASTURES  AND  WASTE  LANDS. 

'irtiSctJ^fuB^y  M'IiSj'M^lbie°ai'tb^umra"  {Continued  from  page  490.) 

*/l;traw>Tpi^b?"n'Bitp™^>""^ac*i"^pI2  ''^"   quot^fo""  "id  obwrTfttLons  WB  htiTe  endMTonred  to 

:^iober,  Ter;  iwDct.  and  tbeir  lUni  are  icatiicr  coTopartd       latXe  it  appKrcDt  that  ths  euthicorm  ii  &  rery  Tilokble  usiltant 
'  '  TWi,  howB^eri  !i  1m  ^t  ot*them.'*i7'j™"™naidSt      *°  ^^^  firmer  itt  evcrj  BtleiDpt  wbich  he  ni«y  niBke  to  tonn  or 

.  _.  .  .^.  ,         improve  by  renoTkting  or  manoriDg  either  old  or  new  permuieilt 

pattures.  Theie  are,  bowcTer,  Bome  operationi  oC  wormi  to 
which  we  maj  not  hare  alluded,  bnt  nhicb  are  fallj  treated  ot  in 
the  work  writlea  by  the  lata  Mr.  Darwia.  Id  it  !■  an  important 
alluBiou  wbicb  had  escaped  onr  ootice,  and  which  has  oot  gene* 
rally  received  that  atleolion  which  it  deaerres— oaDwtj,  whether 
or  aut  Kiiiie  oF  onr  most  puDf(ent  and,  we  may  almost  say,  canitic 
mannres  which  we  employ  may  prore  to  be  dcstiuctive  or  dis- 
tasteful to  this  raloable  bnt  hnmbte  assistant.  We  recollect  that 
coQch  with  earthy  matters  adhering  to  it  proved  to  faTOnr  tbeir 
operations  more  than  fresh  and  actiTe  manures,  like  atroog  box  or 
Names  of  Planto  (ff.  w.).— The  plant  la  Adhatoda  cydonlwtolla.  fm  itflll-made  manure  and  town  or  farmyard  dung. 
^M  doubtknly  be  procured  fton  uy  of  the'piTndpni  uediEDFu."  ™*  '  Some  reference  is  now  needed  to  neglected  pastnret  which  first 

came  under  oor  notice  aboat  ten  or  twelve  yean  ago,  as  illni- 

A  W..k  HfTe  (Od,^^,).-A,  the  hive  which  yon  bar.  jurt  bought  con-       *""''8  T«lnab]e  point*     We  had  known  this  farm  for  more  than 
^na  onlyaimail  handful  ot  beta  and  ubout  Ittti.  of  honey  It  will  probably       forty  yean  M  COaBisting  of  a  strong  clay  loam  retting  npon  Strong 
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yellow,  or  what  we  term  beeswax,  clay.  It  has  daring  the  past 
thirty  yean  been  fairly  well  tile  or  pipe-drained,  and  has  borne 
fair  crops  of  Wheat,  Oats,  and  Glover  when  the  seasons  were 
fftvonrable.  It  was  always  very  heavy  tillage,  but  daring  the 
past  twenty-five  years  it  has  nearly  all  been  chalked  with  a  heavy 
dressing  of  upwards  of  30  tons  per  acre,  and  greatly  improved 
thereby.  This  statement  is  made  with  the  view  of  showing  that 
the  basis  favourable  both  for  tillage  and  pasture  had  been  laid  by 
draining  and  chalking.  For  many  years  this  was  farmed  on  the 
old  four-course  system  of  Wheat,  Oats,  Clover  and  grass,  and  a 
winter  and  summer  fallow.  As  the  farm  was  nnsoited  for  sheep- 
feeding,  a  dairy  of  cows  had  been  kept,  and  in  its  management 
about  ten  or  twelve  years  ago  some  of  the  fields  only  needed  for 
hay  crops  with  mixed  Clovers  and  Bye  Grass  were  left  to  become 
pasture  and  fed  entirely  by  cows.  Yery  little  grass  food  was 
obtained,  and,  never  receiving  any  manure,  the  Clovers  died  out 
and  were  succeeded  by  the  Carex  or  Carnation  Blue  Grass,  with 
some  other  worthless  sorts,  amongst  which  was  the  Black  Bent, 
and  Fiorin  or  Water  Grass.  But  what  made  the  land  lie  colder 
was  that  it  was  left  in  ridges  8^  feet  wide,  the  same  as  it  was  laid 
when  in  tillage.  This  circumstance  alone  did  injury,  and  seriously 
impeded  the  prospect  of  obtaining  a  permanent  turf,  especially  as 
it  was  fed  off  by  dairy  cows  living  only  upon  what  they  could 
obtain  in  these  fields  and  some  poor  meadows,  without  ever 
obtaining  any  cake  or  corn,  and  in  the  winter  time  getting  but 
little  else  besides  straw  or  inferior  meadow  hay. 

About  seven  years  ago,  however,  a  change  of  tenantry  occurred 
on  the  farm,  and  the  present  tenant,  a  most  enterprising  and  prac- 
tical farmer,  inaugurated  an  important  change  in  the  management 
of  these  neglected  pastures.  An  improved  method  of  feeding  the 
dairy  cows  was  also  adopted,  which  were  not  only  largely  increased 
in  numbers,  but  were  of  the  improved  Guernsey  breed,  and  main- 
tained especially  for  butter-making  purposes,  and  assisted  daring 
summer  and  winter  by  4  lbs.  of  cotton  cake  daily,  in  addition  to  a 
full  bite  of  the  best  grass  in  summer,  with  a  liberal  allowance  of 
Mangolds  and  good  hay  in  the  winter.  They  were  expected  to  be 
beneficial,  and  proved  profitable  in  two  ways — first  by  yielding  a 
large  quantity  of  the  best  butter,  and  secondly  by  leaving  valuable 
dung  both  on  the  pastures  and  in  their  stalls.  When  inspecting 
this  farm  with  the  present  tenant  about  five  years  ago  we  advised 
him,  in  addition  to  his  lil)eral  mode  of  feeding  the  cows,  to  adopt 
a  plan  which  had  succeeded  with  ns  on  various  estates  as  to  the 
manuring,  and  the  plan  has  been  carefully  carried  out  by  applying 
yearly  about  4  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  per  acre,  and  by  each 
alternate  year  applying  a  liberal  dressing  of  not  less  than  18  or 
20  tons  per  acre  as  a  compost  of  earth  and  farmyard  dung,  with 
some  ashy  town  dung  mixed  together  in  the  following  manner. 
The  earth  obtained  from  various  sources,  such  as  roadside  earth, 
couch,  bank  and  border  earth,  and  the  proceeds  of  trenching  in  the 
meadows  and  ditches,  and  carted  at  all  leisure  times  to  large  heaps 
made  just  within  the  fields  or  at  the  side  of  the  roads  contiguous 
to  the  pastures  where  it  was  intended  to  be  applied,  and  each  heap 
when  made  had  a  quantity  of  dung  laid  upon  it  of  about  one-third 
of  its  bulk,  which  was  immediately  turned  up  together  and  care- 
fully mixed,  and  allowed  to  remain  to  amalgamate  and  decay,  in 
readiness  for  laying  out  on  the  pastures,  which  was  done  in  the 
early  autumn  on  part  of  them  in  each  year  as  the  compost  became 
ready  and  sufficiently  decayed  and  commingled.  We  viewed  this 
farm  in  the  spring  of  187^,  before  the  plan  of  manuring  had  been 
continued  long  enough  to  show  its  effect ;  but  on  going  over  the 
farm  again  in  the  last  week  of  the  month  of  May  this  year  1882 
we  were  greatly  astonished  to  find  a  most  extraordinary  improve- 
ment on  all  the  pastures  which  bad  been  treated  as  before  described, 
those  which  had  been  manured  longest  showing  the  best  results ; 
for  upon  two  fields  which  had  been  the  longest  under  treatment, 
although  no  seeds  of  any  kind  for  renovating  purposes  had  been 


sown  since  the  Clovers,  &c.,  had  died  away,  yet  there  were  some 
of  the  heaviest  crops  of  the  best  herbage  we  had  ever  seen,  com- 
posed of  Yellow  Suckling,  permanent  Bed  Clover,  and  various 
kinds  of  useful  pastnre  grasses.  The  weight  of  the  crop  for  hay 
we  estimated  at  2  tons  per  acre  of  the  finest  quality,  for  the  grasses 
were  so  thick  on  the  land  that  they  could  not  grow  coarse.  This 
was  the  result  entirely  of  the  feeding  of  cattle  with  cake  and  the 
dressings  of  composts  especially  adapted  for  the  purpose  in  eveiy 
way.  Not  only  were  the  dressings  of  rich  manuring  value  adapted 
for  strong  soils,  but  were  also  effective  in  setting  the  earthworms 
to  work,  a  matter  of  the  highest  importance  upon  this  otherwise 
impervious  clay  soil.  At  the  same  time,  the  earthy  compost  we 
consider  eminently  useful  in  encouraging  the  appearance  and 
growth  of  the  best  grasses  indigenous  to  the  soil,  and  this  we 
regard  as  most  encouraging  to  the  home  farmer. 

In  the  stocking  and  cropping  of  these  pastures  no  sheep  had 
ever  been  allowed  to  graze  upon  them,  and  dairy  cows  only  had 
fed  thereon  after  the  hay  was  cleared.  It  must  also  be  borne  in 
mind  that  for  the  three  years  previous  to  our  last  visit  hay  crops 
had  been  carried  off  in  each  year,  yet  the  improvement  was  as  we 
have  stated,  which  is  a  striking  illustration  of  the  wisdom  of  saving 
the  grass  for  hay,  and  feed  the  aftermath  only.  But  after  the 
new  grasses  are  thoroughly  established  we  do  not  object  to  graze 
with  cattle  and  take  a  crop  of  hay  in  alternate  seasons. 

In  concluding  our  remarks  we  must  urge  the  great  importance 
to  the  home  farmer  of  selecting  each  kind  of  seed  separately,  and 
endeavour  to  make  himself  acquainted  with  the  shape  and 
characters  of  them,  so  that  in  his  own  interest  he  may  be  able  to 
examine  and  understand,  after  having  ordered  the  kinds  of  seed 
which  he  requires,  whether  he  has  obtained  them,  and  that  he 
may  then  have  the  satisfaction  of  making  his  mixtures  of  seeds  in 
his  own  way.  We  read  in  the  Journal  of  the  Royal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  just  issued  that  mixtures  of  grasses  for  per- 
manent pastures  have  been  brought  before  the  notice  of  the  Seed 
Committee  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural  Society,  and  examined  by 
their  consulting  botanist,  Mr.  W.  Carruthers,  F.R.S.,  which  had 
been  purchased  as  containing  the  kinds  and  proportions  of  seeds 
recommended  by  a  practical  authority  in  the  Society's  Journal 
and  have  been  found  to  contain  a  large  proportion  of  Bye  Grass, 
Yorkshire  Fog,  and  other  worthless  grasses.  Nothing  can  show 
more  forcibly  than  these  facts  the  actual  necessity  of  the  home 
farmer  having  all  his  seeds  required  delivered  separately,  in  order 
that  he  may  not  only  scrutinise  them  as  to  their  genuioeness,  but 
also  have  the  opportunity  of  mixing  them  in  such  proportion  of 
sorts  as  his  soil  and  climate  may  render  necessary  in  his  own 
judgment  and  experience,  or  in  accord  with  the  experience  of  the 
most  practical  men. 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME   FARM. 

Hortt  Labour, — In  nearly  every  district  in  the  kingdom  the  seed- 
time for  Wheat  has  been  greatly  delayed  ;  even  upon  the  hill  farms 
and  lightest  soils  the  work  of  much  Wheat-sowing  has  still  to  be 
done,  and  what  has  been  done  for  the  most  part  was  succeeded  by 
heavy  rains  in  the  night  or  day  after  seeding,  which  we  know  is 
much  against  the  prospect  of  getting  a  regular  plant  of  Wheat. 
When,  however,  we  consider  the  condition  of  the  neavy  flat-ljing 
soils  in  any  district,  seeding  the  land  with  Wheat  in  a  satisfactory 
manner  has  been  impossible  unless  done  in  September,  and  unless  we 
get  an  immediate  cnange  of  fair  weather  without  frost  but  little 
Wheat  will  grow  on  snch  soils  this  year.  It  may  be  stated  that  we 
never  bad  any  reason  to  regret  it  when  in  the  months  of  February  or 
March  we  have  sown  what  is  called  April  Wheat.  It  has  a  bearded 
ear  and  yields  a  coarse  strong  sample  of  Wheat  in  the  grain.  We 
have  obtained  enormous  crops  of  straw  which  is  generally  very  stiff 
and  strong,  being  well  adapted  for  thatching  farm  shedding,  ricks  of 
hay  and  com,  and  for  sale  in  the  towns  for  littering  horses  and 
cattle  in  stalls  it  is  much  valued ;  the  yield  of  grain,  however,  is 
sometimes  disappointing  as  to  quantity,  for  the  heaviest  crops  of 
straw  seldom  reach  40  bushels  per  acre.  The  horses  have  been  fnlly 
employed  where  the  land  is  high  and  dry  by  carting  and  heaping 
for  store  the  crops  of  Mangold  and  Carrots,  also  in  ploughing  the 
stubbles  to  remain  during  winter.  Upon  the  strong-land  farms,  how- 
ever, the  work  for  the  horses  for  some  time  has  been  almost  nil  as 
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connected  trith  land  and  its  seeding,  the  plonghing  and  pressing. 
Drilling  simultaneously  has  also  been  done  at  intervals  upon  lea 
ground  with  the  press  drill,  which  is  made  to  deposit  the  seed  in  the 
grooves  made  by  the  rings  of  the  presser,  and  when  the  harrows 
follow  immediately  after  the  work  is  securely  done,  and  in  case  of 
change  of  weather,  may  be  left  at  any  period  of  the  day.  It  is  some- 
times found  to  answer  a  good  purpose  in  sowing  by  hand  on  the 
surface  where  the  sheep  hare  fed  off  roots,  and  plough  it  in  shallow, 
and  one  advantage  of  this  mode  of  leeding  is  that  the  com  does  not 
become  rootfallen  and  break  down  when  in  ear.  The  odd  horse  or 
mule  will  find  full  employment  now  to  cart  hay,  straw,  and  roots  for 
all  the  cattle  and  horses,  they  being  now  nearly  all  under  cover 
except  a  few  store  stock.  Earthing  the  cattle  pens,  pigsties,  and 
similar  work  can  now  be  done  at  odd  times. 

Hand  Labour. — Polling  Mangolds  is  still  being  continued,  also 
making  up  and  covering  in  the  store  heaps.  The  meadows  must  be 
trenched,  and  water  meadows  will  now  oe  in  flood  and  must  have 
attention.  Work  in  woodlands,  too.  will  be  going  on,  such  as  plant- 
ing Fire  for  Hop  poles,  cutting  nnaerwood,  Elm,  and  Ash  timber : 
also  hedging  and  ditching  in  the  open  districts.  However,  where  dead 
fences  are  made  of  underwood  and  rods  from  the  hedgerows  creosote 
has  been  used  with  good  effect  by^  steeping  the  rods  in  liquid  creo- 
sote, and  the  fence,  it  is  said,  will  last  double  the  time  when  so 
treated. 

JAve  Stock. — ^We  are  approaching  so  near  to  the  Christmas  markets 
that  the  bullocks  which  are  forward  enough  should  be  sold,  in  order 
to  participate  in  the  high  prices  which  are  likely  to  prevail.  The 
same  may  be  said  of  sheep  which  are  fat  enough,  either  of  ewes, 
wethers,  or  tegs  ;  they  should  all  be  sold,  for  they  will  very  probably 
be  dearer  than  we  have  ever  known  them.  In  the  statement  we 
made  of  the  detail  of  feeding  the  early  lambs  last  week  we  could  not 
find  space  to  finish  onr  comments  upon  the  subject  as  we  wished  to 
have  done,  and  will  now  resume  it  by  stating  that  first-class  hay  is 
of  much  more  importance  to  this  kind  of  stock  than  for  wethers 
and  older  animals.  We,  therefore,  in  our  practice  always  grew  hay 
for  the  purpose,  being  composed  of  the  finest  and  softest  grasses, 
such  as  White  Dutch  and  Yellow  Trefoil  Clover,  without  Rye  Grass ; 
for  although  the  Trefoil  comes  into  bloom  earlier  than  the  Dutch, 
that  we  do  not  regard,  for  when  we  have  a  full  crop  the  Dutch  makes 
the  best  hay  when  cut  in  grass  just  before  it  comes  into  bloooL  We 
have  obtained  in  a  season  or  two  the  best  hay  made  by  Dutch  alone, 
but  it  is  too  great  a  risk,  as  it  takes  much  time  in  making,  and  we 
therefore  mix  Trefoil  with  it,  enabling  us  to  make  the  hay  in  three 
or  four  days'  less  time,  and  we  always  like  to  make  it  during  the  May 
month,  without  so  much  regard  as  to  quantity  per  acre,  onr  object 
entirely  being  to  secure  the  best  possible  quality.  When  we  luive 
been  deficient  in  the  quality  of  our  Iamb  hay  the  quality  of  the  lambs 
has  generally  been  disappointing.  We  have  always  been  yerr 
particular  where  the  ewes  were  fed  on  Mangolds  at  the  troughs.  It 
was  our  usual  practice  to  so  manage  as  to  prevent  the  lambs  from 
eating  with  them,  as  onr  best  lambs  were  always  made  whilst  eating 
white  Carrots  or  James's  Intermediate  Bed  Carrot,  because  whenever 
the  lambs  are  allowed  to  eat  Mangold,  especially  after  they  are  nearly 
fit  for  the  butcher,  the  wether  lambs  are  sure  to  suffer  from  stoppage 
of  urine.  We  therefore  always  feed  the  lambs  first  in  the  mornins : 
they  will  then  draw  away  from  the  ewes  into  their  own  feeding  fola 
in  advance,  and  be  shut  in  whilst  the  ewes  are  being  fed. 


POULTRY  NOTES  AT  BIRMINGHAM  SHOW. 

Thb  annual  gathering  at  Bingley  Hall  is  looked  forward  to  by 
many  fanciers  as  the  event  of  the  year.  The  old  birds  are  better 
through  their  moult  than  at  the  Palace,  and  some  old  faces  which  are 
to  be  seen  nowhere  else  turn  up  at  Birmingham  with  a  regularity 
which  says  much  for  their  faith  in  this  old-established  institution. 
This  faith  is  in  nowise  misplaced.  Althongh  the  authorities  at  Bineley 
Hall  are  inclined  to  be  conservative,  one  good  result  of  this  spint  ia 
that  improvements,  though  they  may  have  been  tardily  introduced, 
are  steadfastly  maintained.  All  the  good  results  of  a  long  experience 
were  thus  reaped  in  the  Exhibition  which  opened  on  Saturday  last. 
The  penning  arrangements  were  admirable.  The  awards  were  speedUy 
made  known.  The  wants  of  the  birds  were  carefully  attended  to. 
Saturday  was  a  clear  bright  day,  and  the  additional  windows  in  the 
roof  constructed  previous  to  the  last  Show  made  the  light  thoroughly 
satisfactory  for  judging,  except  just  in  the  first  row  of  Class  1.  As 
last  year,  the  awards  are  printed  throughout  in  the  catalogue  by  the 
side  of  the  entries,  which  is  a  great  help  to  those  who  want  to  refer 
to  them  quickly.  Formerly  it  was  necessary  to  turn  continually 
from  the  entries  to  a  list  of  awards  like  an  appendix  at  the  end  of 
the  catalogue. 

Brahmas  continue  to  head  the  list,  from  which  position  they  some 
^ears  ago  displaced  Dorkings  ;  they  filled  429  pens.  The  prize  birds 
in  these  varieties  were  almost  in  every  case  priced  at  prohibitory 
sums,  but  we  heard  of  various  private  sales  at  which  biros  changed 
hands  at  high  figures.    The  10  per  cent,  commission  charged  on  sales 


effected  through  the  office  causes  many  such  private  transactions  to 
take  place.     Mr.  Gibbins'  cup  Dark  pullet,  priced  at  ten  guineas, 
fell  to  the  hammer  for  sixteen  guineas.    The  selling  class  birds  in 
very  few  cases  fetched  more  than  their  catalogue  prioes,  an  excep- 
tion being  the  Rev.  T.  C.  Peake's  pair  of  Dark  pullets  priced  at  two 
guineas,  which  fetched  five  guineas.    In  the  Dark  variety  there  was 
a  curious  reversal  of  the  Palace  awards.  This  may  be  partly  accounted 
for  by  the  fact  that  the  position  of  some  of  the  birds  as  to  height  of 
pens  and  light  was  different,  but  we  cannot  allow  this  as  a  sufficient 
explanation.    The  old  cocks  (3G)  were  on  the  lower  tier,  and  looked 
much  better.     Lady  Gwydyr's  bird,  which  looked  yellow  in  the 
strong  light  at  the  Palace,  and  was  there  unnoticed,  here  had  the 
benefit  of  a  position  in  the  first  row,  which,  as  we  have  already  noted, 
was  rather  dark.    His  size  and  shape  here  carried  him  to  the  front, 
and  he  took  the  cup  for  oocks  and  cockerels.    He  was  somewhat 
closely  pressed  by  second  (Comyns^,  a  medium-sized  bird  with  a  very 
graceful  outline  and  broad  cushion.    Third  (Norris)  occupied  the 
same  position  at  the  Palace,  and  is  a  fine  bird,  but  now  shows  a  little 
white  in  tail :  h.c.  (McMorland),  the  Palace  cup-winner,  hen  shows  a 
lack  of  cushion ;    1  (Sir  H.  Thompson),  unnoticed  on  account,  we 
believe,  of  a  blind  eye ;  and  c  (Norris)  not  quite  fit  yet,  were  also 
very  first-class  birds.    Cockerels  numbered  fifty-one :  they  were  as 
a  class  much  better  than  at  Sydenham.    First  (Lady  Gwydyr)  was  a 
fresh  one,  very  g^ood  in  most  points,  but  slightly  deficient  in  fluff  and 
cushion,  and  a  trifle  narrow  in  tail.     Second,  the  Palace  winner,  and 
fifth  were  both  shown  by  Sir  Henry  Thompson  ;  we  much  preferred 
the  latter.    Third  (Pritohard)  we  much  liked  at  the  Palace,  where  he 
was  v.h.c.    Fourth  (Taylor)  a  large  bird  of  good  profile^ut  narrow- 
tailed  and  with  slightly  curved  toes :  h.c.  (Adye)  the  Palaoe  third, 
hero  looking  a  little  brown  on  wingbow.    Mrs.  Bagshaw  showed  an 
extremely  well-built  cockerel,  rather  wild,  and  a  shade  too  dark  on 
wingbow.    Mr.  Norris's  two  very  young  unnoticed  chickens  will  be 
heaid  of  hereafter.    In  hens,  which  wewe  a  fine  class,  there  was 
another  reversal  of  the  Judge's  decisions  at  the  Palace :  Mr.  MitchelVs 
h.c.  hen  at  Sydenham  here  went  up  to  cup.    She  is  a  large  bird  of  a 
good  type,  moderately  feathered,  out  hardly  as  fine  in  markings  as 
we  like.    Second  at  the  Palace  held  the  same  position  here.    Third 
(Taylor)  large  and  shapely^  but  wanting  clearness  of  nound  colon? 
and  distinctness  of  marking.     The  Palace  first  hen  nere  desoendi 
to  v.h.c ;  the  light  bein^  stronger  brought  the  brown  into  relief,  but 
the  same  cannot  be  said  of  the  Palace  third  and  fourth,  which  are 
here  only  h.c  and  unnoticed ;  they  are  grand  in  colour,  wiih  fine  and 
clear  markings.    Pullets  again  seem  to  have  struck  tne  Judge  rerj 
differently :  they  were  sixty-three  in  number.    The  winner  (Gibbins) 
was  but  v.n.c  at  the  Palace,  and  that  was  about  her  true  position. 
The  Palaoe  winner,  on  the  other  hand,  came  here  nndeservedly  down 
to  y.h.c.    Second  (Sir  H.  Thompson)  stood  sixth  %t  the  Palace,  while 
second  and  fourth  there  Hijingwood)  here  became  third  and  fourth. 
We  doubt  if  fifth  (Ashwortn)  was  even  amongst  the  forty-five  noticed 
birds  at  the  Palaoe,  and  we  prefer  the  Sydenham  award.    There  were 
many  good  pullets  in  the  class.    In  the  Light  classes,  thongh  the 
Judges  at  Sydenham  and  here  were  different,  the  awards  were  much 
more  uniform.    Cup,  second,  and  we  think  third  for  cocks,  went  to 
the  Palace  birds,  all  good  ones  and  well  placed.    91  (Norris)  and  108 
(Percival)  were  also  grand  specimens  :  the  former  had  a  neater  comb 
than  most,  and  both  had  fine  foot  feather  without  a  superfluity  of 
hock ;  107  (While),  the  Palace  winner  of  last  year,  srand  in  all  pointa 
but  comb.    Bad  combs  seem  to  be  rather  abundant  in  the  Light 
classes  this  season.    In  cockerels,  which  were  a  good  class^  the  Palace 
awaxtl  was  confirmed  as  regards  Sir  H.  Thompson's  cup  bird ;  second 
(Lucas)  very  stylish,  but  far  too  long  in  leg :  third  fBreeie)  shapely, 
but  rather  small ;  fourth  (Ive)  good  in  all  out  como,  and  too  much 
black  in  hackle  ;  fifth  we  did  not  care  for.    Mr.  While  stood  first  and 
second  with  two  very  large  well-feathered  hens,  not  onite  free  from 
the  prevailing  fault  of  colour,  which  to  a  greater  de^pree  affected 
third  (Lingwood),  and  more  or  less  all  the  {^od  birds  m  the  class. 
The  cup  went  undeniably  to  Mr.  Kettlefold's  Palace  winning  pullet 
in  fine  form.    Even  this  beautiful  bird  is  not  quite  free  from  the 
shade  of  buff  on  wings.    Second  (Morgan)  and  third  (Mitdiell)  held, 
we  think,  the  same  position  at  Sydenham,  fourth  there  being  fifth 
here,  the  intervening  bird  being  a  well-marked  pullet  from   Mr. 
Lucas's  yard.    829  (Thorn)  was  a  great  bargain  for  six  guineas,  as  if 
properly  shown  she  could  not  fail  to  make  her  mark. 

Dorkingt  filled  about  280  pens.  The  Judge  evidently  oonsiders 
white  feet  a  highly  important  point.  The  cup  for  cocks  and  cockerels 
fell  to  the  lot  of  Mr.  Butler  Smith's  Dark  cock,  the  cup  bird  daimed 
at  the  Palaoe  for  £20.  Mr.  Smith  secured  no  lees  than  five  firsts  in 
the  Dorking  classes — ^namely,  the  cup  already  referred  to,  first  for 
Coloured  cockerels,  in  the  selling  class,  in  the  Ck)loured  Dorking  hen 
class,  and  in  the  Silver-Grey  Dorking  hen  class.  Mr.  Oanston  stood 
second  for  Coloured  cockerels  with  a  ^od  all-round  bird ;  Messrs. 
Smyth  bein^  second  in  hens  with  a  bird  which  we  rather  preferred 
to  first.  She  was  perfect  in  colour,  feet,  and  legs.  The  Palaoe 
winner  was  in  this  class  only  very  highly  commended.  The  Her. 
Herbert  Peel  took  the  cup  for  Coloured  hens  and  pullets  with  the 

gullet  which  held  the  same  position  at  the  Palace.  She  is  very  good 
1  colour,  with  white  feet,  but  with  rether  small  toes,  and  the  fourth 
and  fifth  toes  not  ver^r  well  divided.  Mr.  Hulse  and  Mr.  Cranston 
were  the  other  winners  in  this  class.  Neither  bird  is  perfectly  white 
in  feet,  but  we  thought  the  third  best  in  this  respect.  We  specially 
admired  Mr.  Oanston's  grand  old  Silver-Grey  code,  a  yeiy  model 
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of  a  Dorking,  tbongh  past  his  prime.  The  Silver-Greys  generally 
were  superior  to  those  at  the  Palace.  The  winning  coclcerel  (Mul- 
ligan) was  a  good  all-round  bird  though  slightly  ticked  on  breast. 
We  noticed  a  failure  in  depth  of  colour  on  breast  in  the  hen  and 
pullet  classes.  The  cup  here  went  to  Mr.  Smallej  for  a  pullet  of 
pure  colour  though  hardly  as  clear  on  feet  as  we  could  wish.  In  the 
yariety  classes  most  of  the  prizes  went  to  Whites,  which  we  thought 
yery  inferior. 

Cochins  numbered  oyer  four  hundred  pens.  In  the  Buff  classes 
Mr.  Tomlinson  carried  off  three  out  of  the  four  firsts — namely,  those 
for  cockerels,  hens,  and  pullets.  He  also  took  third  for  pullets.  His 
winning  hen  and  pullet  were  models  of  Cochin  shape;  the  latter 
held  the  same  position  at  the  Palace,  but  has  improved  since  then, 
being  now  more  even  in  colour.  The  other  winning  hens  were  also 
grand  birds :  and  Mr.  Proctor's  second-prize  pullet  is,  we  think,  the 
bird  which  neld  the  same  position  at  the  Palace,  and  which  we  much 
admired  there.  We  could  not  endorse  the  cockerel  awards  of  first 
and  second  ;  both  are  tricolor  birds,  a  type  which  wc  hoped  had  been 
banished  from  the  prize  lists.  Mr.  Proctor's  fine  cockerels  which  we 
haye  previously  commented  upon  stood  third  and  fourth,  and  once 
more  did  not  get  their  due.  Mr.  Percival's  grand  old  bird,  which 
won  the  cup  at  the  Palace,  here  took  the  cup  for  best  Buff  cock  or 
cockerel,  and  the  cup  for  the  best  Cochin  in  the  Show.  The  cup  for 
Partridge  cocks  and  cockerels  went  to  Mr.  Tomlinson  for  an  old  bird, 
good  in  most  points  though  rather  small.  We  almost  preferred  on 
this  latter  account  Mr.  Nettlefold's  winning  cockerel,  whose  chief 
fault  was  coarseness  of  texture  of  comb.  The  Palace  cup  cockerel 
was  here  if  we  mistake  not  only  y.h.c.  He  now  shows  a  patch  of 
brown  under  his  throat.  A  great  feature  of  the  Cochin  classes  was 
the  extraoKlinary  beautiful  Partridge  pullet  to  which  the  cup  went, 
the  only  exhibit  sent  by  her  owner,  Mr.  Thorpe,  hitherto  little  known 
in  the  poultry  world.  She  is  strikingly  large  and  massiye,  with 
splendid  feathering,  and  her  marking  is  throughout  nearly  per- 
fection. Her  only  fault  is  one  wing  being  slightly  slipped.  Priced 
in  the  catalogue  at  £30^  she  was  run  up  to  thirty-four  guineas  at 
the  auction.  The  winning  hen  was  also  a  really  fine  bird  in  all 
points,  though  not  so  exceptionally  well  marked  as  the  pullet.  In 
Whites  as  usual  Mr.  Darby  is  amongst  the  winners.  In  cocks, 
howeyer,  he  is  beaten  by  his  own  champion  of  last  year,  which  has 
twice  since  then  changed  hands  at  high  figures,  and  here  takes  the 
cup  for  Whites.  He  stands  second  with  a  bird  which  is  not  quite 
out  yet,  but  may  later  on  take  premier  position.  The  grand  old 
Palace  cup  hen  is  here  to  the  front  once  more,  though  showing  signs 
of  wear.  The  cockerels  are  not  so  good  as  we  bare  seen  them  in 
former  yeara  though  the  prizewinners  are  of  considerable  merit,  and 
the  same  remark  also  applies  to  the  pallets.  The  first  (Darby)is 
beautifully  shaped  and  in  splendid  condition,  but  wants  size.  We 
could  not  understand  why  Mr.  Chase's  pullet  was  passed  over.  In 
Blacks  nearly  all  the  firsts  fall  to  Mr.  Darby,  though  we  must  say 
that  we  do  not  think  his  present  birds  quite  so  magnificent  as  his 
Blacks  of  a  few  years  ago,  notably  those  which  he  sent  to  the  Paris 
Exhibition  in  1878. 

Lanffskans  had  forty-seven  entries  in  four  classes.  The  winning 
cock  (Oliver)  was  large  and  glossy,  but  wanted  depth  of  chest.  The 
first  cockerel  (Bush)  was  extremely  brilliant  in  feather,  though  carry- 
ing a  somewhat  large  tail.  The  cup  went  rightly  to  the  first-prize 
hen  (Mrs.  Bennett),  a  really  fine  bird.  We  only  remember  to  have 
seen  one  better,  and  that,  if  we  remember  rightly,  came  from  the 
same  yard.  Hens  and  pullets  alike  show  a  waviness  of  comb  which 
is  somewhat  of  an  eyesore  to  a  fancier's  eye. 

Creve  CcBurs  were  again  not  numerous,  but,  as  at  the  Palac,  the 
winners  were  of  yery  good  quality.  Captain  Turner  again  took  three 
firsts,  but  the  cup  was  awarded  to  a  very  beautiful  pullet  ^hown  by 
Dr.  Jackson. 

Houdans  had  not  as  liberal  a  prize  list  as  at  Sydenham,  and  showed 
a  falling-off  in  numbers,  bein^  only  seventy-four  as  against  ninety- 
six.  Here  we  think  the  Birmingham  Committee  might  fairly  show 
more  liberality.  The  cup  again  went  to  Mr.  Marx's  grand  bird. 
Second  (Wingfield  Stratford),  and  third  (Thomas)  were  also  good.  In 
cockerels  Mr.  Thomas's  bird  which  we  admired  at  the  Palace  was 
justly  placed  at  the  top  of  the  list ;  second  went  to  the  Palace  third 
(Mrs.  Lane).  In  hens  our  selection  at  Sydenham  (Turner)  was  rightly 
placed  over  Mrs.  Lane's  winner  there,  which  here  came  third.  The 
winning  pullet  also  caaie  from  Mr.  Turner's  yard.  The  Houdans 
were  on  the  whole  good  classes,  though  Lardly  so  even  throughout  as 
at  the  Palace. 

Im  Flecht  had  here  two  classep,  but  were  not  particularly  good. 
Mr.  Calvert  and  Mrs.  Bicketts  each  won  a  first. 

Spanish  were  neither  so  numerous  or  so  good  as  at  the  Palace. 
The  cup  went  to  an  old  cock  (Street)^  somewhat  smoother  in  face  than 
we  have  seen  lately.  The  same  exhibitor  also  stood  first  with  a  good 
hen,  and  with  a  pullet  of  nice  quality  of  face  though  somewhat 
narrow  oyer  the  eye.  The  winning  cockerel  (Wheadon)  though  good 
was  not  up  to  some  we  have  seen  this  year. 

Andalutian  cocks  and  cockerels  were  the  poorest  classes  we  re- 
member to  have  seen.  The  winning  cockerels,  though  good  in  other 
Eoints,  had  combs  which  were  too  heavy  to  be  carried  properly.  The 
ens  and  pullets  w^re  better.  Mr.  Boissier  and  Mrs.  Wilson  respec- 
tively were  the  winners  with  birds  very  even  both  in  ground  colour 
and  facing.  The  seconds  were  equally  good  in  lacing,  but  somewhat 
mixed  in  colour. 


Lsghoms  were  shown  in  pairs,  an  arrangement  which  apparently 
did  not  suit  the  exhibitors.  The  Palace  winning  Brown  hen  mated 
with  a  fair  cock  was  in  the  first-prize  pen.  There  very  only  five 
entries.  Whites  were  more  numerous,  having  twelve  pens.  Here 
again  the  Palace  hen  stood  first,  her  companion  being,  we  believe, 
the  third  cock.  Mr.  Eraser's  beautiful  cockerel  here  looked  out  of 
sorts,  and  was  thrown  by  an  inferior  mate. 

Minorcas  had  but  three  entries.  Mr.  Boissier's  chance  was  spoiled 
by  the  ill  treatment  his  pullet  receiyed  from  her  companion. 

Polishf  though  with  two  extra  classes,  fell  some  fifteen  short  of  the 
Sydenham  numbers.  The  beautiful  White-crested  were  weakest, 
baying  but  eight  entries  in  four  classes.  This  is  indeed  a  pity,  for 
they  are  about  the  most  beautiful  of  the  Polish  varieties.  Messrs. 
Partington,  IJnsworth,  and  Evans  Broad  showed  good  birds.  Mr. 
Huish  headed  the  list  in  Grolden-spangled  cocks  and  cockerels  with 
two  fine  crested  birds,  probably  father  and  sou;  they  had  much 
general  resemblance  to  each  other,  and  a  common  fault — a  tendency 
to  roundness  of  back.  The  difference  in  position  perhaps  contributed 
to  the  discrepancy  between  the  awards  here  and  at  Sydenham.  The 
winners  in  these  two  classes  there  were  here  passed  oyer.  The 
Palace  cockerel  especially  was  much  admired  for  his  beautifully 
coloured  crest.  The  winning  hen  had  a  very  distinctly  spangled 
breast  and  large  crest ;  second  laced,  but  failing  somewhat  in  parts. 
Both  winning  pullets  had  good  crests  and  were  well  marked.  In 
Silver  cocks  the  Palace  winner  was  again  passed  over.  Eirst  (Adkins) 
wonderfully  spangled  on  breast,  with  a  fine  crest,  but  rather  dark  at 
base  of  hackle  ;  second  same  position  at  Sydenham.  The  cockerels 
were  well  selected  and  ^ood  in  all  points.  The  cup  for  the  breed 
went  to  the  first  hen  (Huish).  This  award  we  could  hardly  endorse, 
as  the  marking,  though  ver^  distinct,  was  a  something  between 
spangling  and  lacing,  and  failed  on  the  hackle.  Second  (Adkins), 
though  rather  too  dark,  had  a  good  crest  and  well-marked  tail.  The 
first  pullet  (Adkins)  was  a  beautiful  crested  bird  of  the  medium  type 
of  marking ;  second  only  moderate. 

Black  Hamburght  by  far  pass  the  other  breeds  in  numbers,  in  fact 
they  nearly  equal  the  other  four  put  together.  The  class  for  cocks 
was  not  a  good  one.  In  cockerels  Mr.  Copeman  took  the  cup  with  a 
yery  neat  bird  in  brilliant  condition,  though  slightly  stained  in  lobe. 
The  same  exhibitor  stood  first  for  hens,  and  cup,  second,  and  third 
for  pullets,  with  yery  good  birds  ;  Mr.  James  Long  being  second  in 
the  hen  class  with  a  bi:  d  of  the  true  type  in  brQliant  condition.  The 
cup  Golden-pencilled  cock  (Cannan)  was  a  wonderfully  fine  old  bird, 
slightly  stained  in  lobe.  The  first-prize  Silver-pencilled  cock  (Fielding) 
had  a  pure  white  lobe  and  good  comb  and  tail.  Mr.  Fielding's  win- 
ning Golden-spangled  cock  was  rather  dark  on  breast,  and  with  a 
pink  tinge  on  Ioto,  but  well  deserved  his  position.  The  cup  Silver- 
spangled  cock  (Ashwell)  was  a  beautifully  spangled  youngbird,  perhaps 
a  trifle  too  dark  on  breast  and  somewhat  defective  in  colour  of  lobe. 
The  Golden-pencilled  cup  hen  (Fielding)  was  very  finely  marked 
throughout,  as  was  also  the  first>prize  Silver-pencilled  hen  (Beldon). 
The  winning  Golden-pencilled  hen  (Beldon)  failed  a  little  in  wing- 
marking,  whilst  second  was  too  dark  in  breast.  The  cup  Silver- 
spangled  hen  (Mrs.  Harris)  was  dull  in  colour  and  somewhat  sooty 
in  tail,  and  might,  we  thought,  have  given  place  to  second  (Beldon), 
a  yery  good  all-round  hen. 

Plymouth  Rocks  were  shown  in  pairs.  They  looked  better  than  at 
the  Palace.  First  went  to  Mr.  Bradbury  for  a  nicely  barred  pair, 
though  the  cock  was  rather  light  in  colour  of  legs.  Second  (Astiey), 
the  cock  bad  in  comb,  with  a  nicely  marked  hen. 

Sultans  and  Silkies  were  small  classes.  The  winning  pens  in  the 
former  were  rather  yellow.  The  class  was  not  as  good  as  we  have 
seen  it.  Mrs.  Rickett's  h.c.  pair  were  the  best  in  colour,  though  the 
hen  was  somewhat  deficient  in  crest.  Mr.  Darby  and  Mr.  Woodgate 
stood  respectively  first  and  second  in  the  Silky  class  with  good  pairs. 
The  Countess  of  Dartmouth  showed  a  red-combed  pair ;  but  these  did 
not  seem  to  be  admitted  to  competition. 

Game  were  numerously  represented,  and  were  of  much  higher 
quality  throughout  than  at  the  Palace.  Black-breasted  Beds  of 
course  made  large  classes.  The  cockerels  numbered  sixty,  and  the 
pullets  fifty-seyen.  Captain  Heaton  is  the  hero  of  the  season  in  this 
nreed.  His  Black  Red  cockerel  is  the  winner  of  three  cups,  including 
the  challenge  cup  for  this  year,  and  he  also  took  the  challenge  cup 
for  pullets.  His  winning  cockerel  is  a  yery  perfect  bird,  though  he 
might  be  a  trifle  larger  and  more  powerful-looking  in  head.  Second 
here  goes  to  the  same  exhibitor,  while  of  the  rest  we  preferred  1540 
(Lyon),  passed  over  we  believe  through  some  error.  Mr.  Smith  is  a 
most  able,  painstaking,  and  conscientious  judge,  but  his  movements 
were,  we  tnought,  somewhat  hampered  by  there  being  so  many 
present  during  the  judging.  We  think  that  at  Birmingham  some 
means  should  be  adopted  of  excluding  visitors  from  the  classes  which 
the  Judges  are  actually  engaged  upon.  The  cup  Brown  Red  cock 
(Brierlej)  and  the  first  cockerel  (Warner)  were  wonderfully  good  birds, 
while  the  cup  Duck  wing  cock  (Carless)  was  remarkable  for  his  yery 
beautiful  colour.  The  winning  Pile  cock  (Lyon)  was  of  good  type, 
though  not  perfect  in  head.  The  cup  Black-breasted  Red  hen 
(Brierley)  was  a  wonderfully  good  old  bird,  and  took  the  cup  over 
Captain  Heaton's  pullet,  in  consequence  of  the  latter,  though  splendid 
in  style,  having  a  dark  eye.  The  class  of  pullets  was  a  wonaerfuUy 
good  one.  In  Brown  Red  hens  the  winner  (Brierley)  was  a  notable 
bird ;  the  same  exhibitor's  cup  and  second  pullet  and  Mr.  Mercer's 
third-prize  one  were  excellent,  and  the  class  a  remarkably  good  one. 
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Of  the  rest  we  may  note  Mr.  Thomas's  cnp  Dackwing  pallet  and 
Messrs.  Mather  and  Brierley's  winning  Pile  pullets,  the  latter  espe- 
cially being  of  very  high  quality. 

Aaeel  were  but  small  classes,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Button's 
first-prize  cock  (a  Black  Red)  and  Mr.  Bryan's  winning  hen  (a  Black) 
contained  nothing  worthy  of  special  mention. 

Malay t  were  good  classes  throughout.  Mr.  Futcher  was  first  in 
the  cock  class  with  a  rich-coloured  dark  bird  of  hard  feather,  carrying 
his  tail  rather  high.  The  cnp  for  the  breed  went  to  a  powerful- 
looking  cockerel  shown  by  Mr.  Bailey,  while  Mr.  G.  Bumell  was  first 
in  hens  and  pullets  respectively  with  very  typical  birds. 

The  variety  class  had  only  seven  entries.  First  went  to  Mrs. 
Mnlr*s  Scotch  Greys,  second  to  Mr.  Beldon's  Buff  Polish,  and  third  to 
Messrs.  Fowler's  Pile  Yokohamas. 

Some  extremely  small  and  trim  Bantams  are  shown.  The  first 
Black  Rose-comb  and  first  White  Rose-comb,  the  latter  also  winners 
of  a  cnp,  and  both  shown  by  the  Messrs.  Crowther,  are  some  of  the 
yery  best  we  have  ever  seen,  and  took  similar  honours  at  the  Palace. 
In  the  variety  Bantam  class  a  striking  novelty  appears  from  Lady 
Dartmouth's  yards — viz.,  a  pair  of  Bantam  Andalnsians,  rery  perfect 
miniature  Andalusians.  Had  they  been  a  size  smaller  they  must  have 
won,  as  they  arc  they  well  merited  their  v.h.c.  First  here  went  to  neat 
Cuckoos,  and  second  to  Tailless.  In  Sebnghts  the  Rev.  W.  Serjeant- 
son  was  first  and  second  with  well-marked  Silvers.  Game  Bantam 
were,  as  might  have  been  exi)ected  from  the  clajssifi cation,  but  few  in 
number,  and  with  the  exception  of  Mr.  Scanett's  winning  Black  Red 
hen  and  Pile  hen  were  not  of  any  special  note. 

We  are  surprised  to  see  so  few  fancy  Ducks  where  such  liberal 
encouragement  is  given  to  them.  There  were  but  two  pairs  of 
Mandarins  and  four  of  Carolinas,  with  special  classes  for  each  breed. 
The  Call  Ducks  are  very  pretty,  specially  Miss  Lawson's  first-prize 
Brown  pair.  In  Ducks  the  Ronens  were  confdderably  heavier  than 
either  of  the  other  breeds,  the  cup  pair  weighing  21  lbs.  14  ozs.  as 
against  20  tbs.  4  ozs.  for  the  first-prize  Aylesburys  and  14  tbs.  12  ozs. 
for  the  cup  Pekins,  while  the  first-prize  Goose  scaled  45  lbs.  8  ozs. 
Mr.  Wykes'  cup  Cambridge  Turkey  cock,  and  Mrs.  Williams'  second- 
prize  bird,  which  was  a  Bronze  Qinadian,  each  scaled  exactly 
88  tbs.  8  ozs. :  Lady  Rothschild's  winning  cockerel  26  tbs.  8  ozs.,  Mr. 
Wykes'  cup  hen  22  tbs.  4  ozs.,  and  Mr.  Kenrick's  first-prize  young 
hen  17  lbs.  4  ozs. 

The  Judges  were— Mr.  W.  T.  Addle,  Game  other  than  Black  Reds 
and  Game  Bantams  ;  Mr.  O.  E.  Cresswell,  Dorkings,  French,  and 
Fancy  Bantams  ;  Mr.  Dixon,  Polish,  Hamburghs,  Ducks,  G^ese,  and 
Turkeys  :  Mr.  Leno,  Brahmas  and  Selling  classes  ;  Mr.  Montressor, 
Aseel ;  Mr.  Smith,  Black  Red  Game  ;  Mr.  Teebay,  Cochins  and  the 
remainder. 


TREDEGAR  POULTRY  SHOW. 

This  Show  was  held  at  Newport,  Monmouthshire,  on  Tuesday  and 
Wednesday  of  last  week,  and  is  noteworthy  owing  to  its  excellency 
and  the  liberal  and  perfect  way  eveirthing  connected  with  it  is  con- 
ducted. It  is  projected  regardless  of  expense  or  profit,  and  there  is 
no  committee  attached  to  it.  It  is  generally  termed  Lord  Tredegar's 
Show,  as  that  nobleman  is  the  chief  patron,  offering  liberal  prizes. 
Everything  is  managed  through  the  Tredegar  estate  office,  under  the 
superintendence  of  Colonel  Justice,  his  lordship's  intelligent,  cour- 
teous, and  energetic  agent.  The  Show  just  held,  which  includes 
general  farm  stock,  is  the  sixty-fourth,  and  it  is  yearly  increasing  in 
magnitude.  In  1874  the  whole  of  the  entries  only  amounted  to  669, 
and  this  year  they  reached  the  total  of  1078.  In  the  first  year 
named  poultry  numbered  815  and  Pigeons  62,  and  this  year  poultry 
had  579  entries  and  Pigeons  138;  or  showing  farther  the  interesting 
increase,  poultry  numbered  116  more  this  year  than  they  were  last 
time,  and  Pigeons  seventeen  more  than  on  the  last  occasion.  This 
result  is  highly  gratifying ;  but  we  are  not  surprised  at  it,  as  it  only 
proved  the  advantage  of  dealing  liberally  and  fairly  with  exhibitors 
and  the  public.  Five  shillings  is  the  poultry  entrance  fee,  and  those 
exhibiting  for  this  reasonable  sum  have  a  chance  of  winning  £2  and 
308.  as  the  ordinary  first  pi-izes ;  £2  specials  in  many  of  the  classes, 
as  given  bv  Lord  Tredegar ;  and  another  £2  given  by  Mr.  Cordes, 
late  M.P.  for  Newport,  for  the  best  bird  in  the  Show.  Apart  from 
this,  and  differing  widely  from  most  societies,  an  admission  ticket  is 
sent  to  every  exhibitor.  Besides  this  generous  treatment  every 
exhibitor  has  the  list  of  awards  posted  to  him  gratis  on  the  day 
of  the  Show.  Altogether  this  Show  is  more  worthy  of  support  than 
any  other  we  know,  and  it  gives  us  much  gratification  to  observe 
its  substantial  progress. 

For  many  years  the  Show  has  been  judged  by  Mr.  Enoch  Hutton, 
Pndsey,  Leeds,  and  that  gentleman  again  officiated  in  a  most  satlB- 
factory  manner.  This  year's  Show  merited  a  very  lengthy  report, 
as  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  throughout  was  unusually  good,  bat 
space  forbids  us  dealing  with  them  fully. 

Game  altogether  were  grand,  and  the  special  prize  for  the  best 
cock  in  the  different  classes  of  this  breed  was  gained  by  Mr.  J.  H. 
Jenkins,  Mountain  Ash,  with  a  very  smart  Brown  Red.  The  special 
in  the  hen  classes  went  to  Mr.  C.  W.  Brierley,  Worcester,  for  a  very 
stylish  specimen  of  the  same  sort.  The  same  exhibitor  was  weU 
forward  in  several  of  the  other  Game  classes ;  and  Mr.  A.  W.  Evans. 
Newport,  and  Mr.  R,  W.  Warner,  Shrewsbury,  had  prize  birds  oi 
merit. 


Spanish  were  not  nnmerous,  nor  were  the  specimens  in  these 
classes  good.  The  best  cock  came  from  Messrs.  Wingfield  &  Davies, 
Worcester,  and  the  best  hen  from  Mr.  J.  Bolton,  Bristol ;  Lady 
Allsopp,  Hlndlip  Hall,  Worcester,  was  highly  commended  in  both 
classes  for  birds  extra  good  in  head  and  face  qualities. 

Dorkings  were  fine,  Mr.  Butler  Smith  taking  first  in  both  classes 
with  a  young  cockerel  and  an  old  hen.  The  latter  gained  the 
special  in  the  Dorking  classes,  and  she  deserved  this  distinction,  as 
sue  was  of  immense  size  and  true  in  colour.  Hamburgh  were  very 
numerous,  Mr.  S.  Fielding,  Trentham,  taking  the  chief  share  of  the 
honours  here. 

Cochins  made  a  grand  show,  the  first-prize  cock  in  the  Buffs  from 
Mr.  W.  Cannan,  Leeds,  being  very  deep  and  sound  in  colour.  Old 
birds  were  mostly  the  winners  in  this  class,  the  young  ones  not 
appearing  to  be  so  forward  this  time  as  we  have  seen  them.  In 
Cochins  Any  other  variety  Mr.  A.  E.  Ward,  Sale,  Cheshire,  was  first 
with  a  White  cock,  which  was  awarded  Lord  Tredegar's  £2  as  being 
the  best  bird  in  the  Cochin  classes,  and  it  was  also  awarded  Mr. 
Cordes'  £2  as  the  best  bird  in  the  Show,  winning  in  all  £6,  and  he 
deserved  it,  as  we  have  never  seen  a  more  perfect  specimen  of  a 
Cochin  of  any  sort. 

Brahmas  are  always  strong  here,  and  there  was  no  falling-off  this 
year.  In  Light  cocks  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood,  Bucks,  had  an  easy  win,  his 
bird  being  a  long  way  ahead  of  the  second  one,  from  Mr.  S.  W. 
Thomas,  in  condition.  Mr.  R.  Mitchell,  Bradford,  had  several  prizes 
in  both  colours. 

Polish  and  French  were  large  classes,  all  the  best  exhibitors  in  the 
country  having  specimens  here,  and  the  chief  prizetakers  were  Mr. 
H.  Beldon,  Mr.  C.  H.  Hnish,  Mr.  J.  Rawsley,  Mr.  P.  Hanson,  Mrs.  D. 
Lane,  Mr.  S.  W.  Thomas,  Mr.  C.  Bloodworth,  and  many  others. 

JjeghornSj  Minorcas^  and  Andalusians  were  well  shown  by  Mr.  E. 
Gibbs,  Mr.  J.  Hopkins,  Mr.  J.  Hobbs,  and  Mr.  E.  Emery.  In  both 
of  the  variety  classes  Mrs.  Muir,  Margam,  was  placed  first  with, 
wonderful!}^  good  Scotch  Greys,  the  hen  gaining  one  of  the  special 
prizes  as  being  the  best  in  several  classes. 

Ducksy  Geese^  and  Turkeys  made  a  splendid  show,  the  size  of  many 
being  most  remarkable. 

Bantams  were  numerous,  and  all  kinds  were  represented.  In  the 
Game  cock  section  no  less  than  fourteen  came  in  for  a  notice  from 
the  Judge ;  but  this  breed  did  not  win  the  two  specials  for  Bantams, 
as  these  went  to  Mr.  T.  F.  Felps,  Ross,  for  small,  smart,  well-coJourea 
Cuckoo  birds. 

Inbects  IiTFBSTiiro  Cakart. — An  answer  is  given  to  a  correspon- 
dent on  above  in  Journal  of  Horticulture,  Some  years  ago  I  read 
somewhere  that  if  a  white  napkin  were  spread  over  the  cage  for  a 
few  nights  the  insects  would  he  found  upon  it  in  the  mornings,  and 
could  be  destroyed.  I  continually  try  this  plan,  and  with  complete 
success. — H.  T. 

Fertilitt  of  Hhns.— Some  months  ago  I  wrote  to  your  Journal 
an  account  of  the  laying  powers  of  two  old  Dorking  hens  m  my  poeses- 
slon.  They  have  laid  on  the  average  five  eges  each  week  from  March 
till  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October,  when  they  began  to  monlt. 
They  were  seven  years  old  last  March.— Marian. 
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BBHARKfl. 
IHh.— Fine  bright  morning ;  sprinkle  of  rain  3.S0  P.M. ;  fine  af  terwarda. 
SOth.— Fine  early ;  afterwards  unsettled  and  showery ;  fine  moonlight  evening. 
91ft.— Very  bright  morning ;  afterwards  doll,  but  dry  throogfaont. 
S2nd.— Doll  and  rainy  at  first ;  afterwards  finer,  with  high  wind ;  mnch  warmer. 
SSid.— First  part  of  day  calm  and  fair ;  squally,  with  rain  from  4.90  P.1I. ;  very 

mild. 
S4th.— Showery  in  forenoon ;  fine  afterwards ;  moonlight  evening. 
S8th. — Rain  early ;  fine  greater  part  of  day.  then  showery ;  lunar  halo  9  P.M. 

Although  there  was  slight  frost  on  Sunday  morning,  the  temperature  of  the 
week  has  baen  considerably  above  the  previous  one.— G.  J.  Stmoxs. 
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GARDENING  PAST,  PRESENT,  AND  PUTUBE. 

N  theee  days,  when  BO  maoj  landlorde  have  been 
compelled  to  forego  &  great  emoDot  of  their 
rsnta,  and  cocaeqnentlj  are  finttiDg  their  in- 
comea  very'timch  cnrtailed  ;  ivheii  manf  are 
redncing  their  gardeniog    establish ments  as 
mnch  BB  they  can,  end  when  othera  are  tarn- 
ig  them  into  market  gardens,  it  is  not  nnnatural 
liat  the  qaeetion  of  the  decline  of    gardening 
occur  to  anyone  who    conaidera  the  matter- 
there  are  who  annre  m  that  gardening  has  de- 
clined very  mnch  indeed  both  in  regard  to  the  comforts  and 
pecuniary  rewards  of  many  who  follow  the  profession,  and  also 
in  the  amonntof  professional  knowledge  bronght  to  bear  on  the 
nnmeroQB  subjects  that  claim  the  attention  of  those  who  have 
made  gardening  their  pursuit. 

Now,  I  think  it  most  be  conceded  that  in  many  places  the 
comforts  and  salariea  of  gardeners  have  snffered.  Anyone 
who  is  at  all  acqaainted  with  the  gardening  world  most  know 
of  some  place  that  has  for  years  been  a  model  in  regard  to  the 
unstinted  support  and  general  encouragement  held  out  to  the 
gardener  to  enable  him  to  command  snccess  in  all  branches  of 
horlicnUnre  ;  bnt,  alas  !  evil  times  have  come,  and  we  see 
curtailmeot  in  every  direction,  and  the  place  becomes  a  worry 
and  vexatton.  Any  gardener  -who  has  been  accustomed  to 
receive  encouragement  and  support  must,  of  coarse,  feel  the 
change  when  it  does  come,  and  this  constitotee  one  of  the 
elements  that  go  to  form  what  we  term  "  the  decline  of  gar- 
dening." What  a  heartbreak  it  most  be  to  many  a  man  who 
has  for  years  been  in  the  habit  of  getting  eTerything  he  re- 
quired to  enable  him  to  keep  a  large  garden  in  perfect  order, 
to  have  to  scheme  as  to  how  much  work  can  be  accomplished 
with  the  diminished  number  of  his  assistants  I  Seeing  many 
things  that  he  had  previously  taken  pleasure  in  having  in  the 
best  possible  condition  becoming  eyesores  from  want  of  the 
attention  reqnisite  to  keep  them  right ! 

Such  is  the  case  in  not  a  few  of  the  largest  placee  in  the 
kingdom,  and  it  is  moch  to  be  regretted.  The  nomber  of 
smaller  places  owned  by  wealthy  merchants,  but  who  in  many 
cases,  after  having  laid  out  n  considerable  sum  on  a  garden 
at  first,  grudge  the  annual  amount  required  to  maintain  it  as 
it  should  be,  is  considerable,  and  that  snch  is  the  case  is  also 
to  be  regretted.  Still,  we  can  point  to  some  of  our  large 
landed  proprietors  who  are  able  and  willing  to  afford  what 
is  necessary  to  enable  a  gardener  to  have  everything  as  it 
should  be  ;  also  to  many  other  liberal-minded  gentlemen  who 
do  not  gmdge  the  annual  expense,  and  who  take  a  rational 


interest  in  their  garden,  and  think  it  is  not  mis-spent  money 
that  is  employed  to  maintain  it. 

As  regards  the  question  of  the  decline  of  the  present  race  of 
gardeners  in  the  matter  of  professional  skill  something  can  be 
said  on  both  sides.  In  the  cnltivation  of  some  particular 
plant  or  vegetable  there  may  be  a  falling-off  from  what  used 
to  be  ;  but,  taken  all  in  all,  there  is  not  much  to  justify  the 
charge  that  the  present  generation  is  betiiod  the  last  in  pro- 
feaeional  skill.  It  is  too  much  the  fashion  of  some  to  bo 
always  reminding  othem  of  the  "  good  old  times,"  bat  I  feel 
sure  (hat  very  few  of  those  who  sing  the  piaiscs  of  those  times 
would  care  to  revert  to  them. 

The  improvements  in  horticultnral  structures  and  heating 
arrnngementa  have  been  very  great  within  the  last  thirty  years, 
and  have  been  moch  in  favour  of  gardeners  of  the  present  day. 
Compare  the  simple  and  efEectaal  means  of  ventilating  now-a- 
days  with  the  innumerable  sashes  and  pulleys  that  used  to  be 
reqnired  in  the  old-style  ranges  of  glass,  and  which  ere  still 
seen  in  remaining  old  houses  in  various  gardens.  Compare  ibe 
old  flues  with  the  grand  boilers  and  pipes  we  have  now.  These 
and  similar  impiovementa  go  far  to  make  gardening  in  these 
daje  easier,  and  therefore  honour  is  due  to  many  in  past  times 
for  the  snccessfal  way  io  which  they  pursued  their  oilling  and 
overcame  many  difficulties  that  are  now  almost  unknown. 

It  cannot  be  denied,  however,  that  in  not  a  few  cases  men 
claim  to  be  considered  first  rate  gardenera  who  in  reality  have 
never  thoroughly  mastered  their  profession  ;  and  here  there  is 
ground  for  an  appeal  to  all  who  earnestly  deeire  to  rise  in  their 
profession  to  remember  that  gardening  is  an  art  that  requires 
a  st«ady  and  devoted  stndy,  an  attention  to  details  that  many 
fail  to  give,  and  at  the  same  time  a  power  of  grasping  scien- 
tific principles,  which,  when  understood,  are  invaluable.  Those 
who  by  intelligent  study  of  books  bearing  on  the  subject ;  by 
continual  attention  to  everything  in  any  way  connected  with 
gardening ;  by  practising  the  best  known  methods  of  culti- 
vation ;  and  by  noting  personal  experience  and  comparing 
resalts  with  otbers  ;  adopting  others'  plans  when  such  are 
proved  superior — those  who  do  all  this  deserve  to  be,  and  in 
many  cases  are,  eminently  saccessful. 

No  man  need  take  to  gardening,  if  ho  has  tlie  slightest  with 
to  succeed,  anlees  bo  is  prepared  to  throw  himaelf  with  great 
earnestness  into  the  profession.  When  a  man  docs  so  he  is  on 
the  road  to  success,  and  may  some  day  become  a  recognised 
leader  in  horticulture.  In  spite  of  temporary  clouds  obscuring 
the  hortienltnral  outlook  in  some  quarteni,  I  feel  sure  that  a 
brilliant  future  is  in  store  for  what  should  always  be  the  most 
ennobling  and  elevating  paisait  in  life. — Excelsur. 


PLANTING  ROSES  IN  WET  AND  HEAVlf  SOILS. 

Otm  soil  here  (Bedfordshire)  is  locally  known  as  "  gault," 
but,  more  properly  speaking,  it  is,  I  believe,  boulder  cluy.  It 
is  of  a  pale  yellow  colour  and  full  of  small  white  chalk  stones, 
which  on  being  burnt  become  lime,  and  is  very  tenacious  and 
retentive  of  moist  ore. 

I  have  often  been  asked,  "IIow  do  yon  manage  to  [ilant 
Roses  in  such  soil  in  wet  seasons  like  the  present."  .My  plan 
is  a  very  simple  one,  but  it  is  rather  InboriouR,  especially  ns  I 
plani  about  five  hundred  every  autumn.  Thia  is  hov  I  ilo  it. 
First  of  all  I  strelch  a  line  across  the  bed  (which  has  been 
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prepared  some  months  before),  and  beginning  at  one  end  abont 
18  inches  from  the  outside  I  dig  a  hole  and  cast  into  it  a  good 
big  shoveifal  of  old  potting  soil  or  road  grit,  and  upon  this  I 
place  my  Rose,  carefully  spreading  oat  all  its  roots.  I  then 
cover  them  completely  with  some  more  of  this  light  soil,  and 
fill  up  with  the  gault.  I  then  go  to  the  next  hole,  and  so  on 
until  the  row  is  complete.  We  never  trample  round  the  plants 
until  the  ground  becomes  tolerably  dry,  then  we  tread  lightly 
round  each  tree  and  mulch.  I  ought  to  mention  that  we  use 
planks  to  stand  upon  when  doing  our  work,  so  as  to  avoid 
trampling  on  the  beds  as  far  as  possible.  Nearly  all  my  Roses 
are  on  the  seedling  Briar,  and  have  been  obtained  from  the 
Oxford  nurseries.  Daring  the  last  four  years  about  two 
thousand,  both  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetnals,  have  been  treated 
in  this  manner,  and  not  a  score  of  tnem  have  failed.  Shrubs 
do  equally  well  treated  thus. 

I  have  a  sad  tale  to  tell  about  the  Roses  on  the  Manetti,  about 
three  hundred  in  number,  planted  in  October,  1881.  They 
were  fine  plants  when  they  arrived,  and  the  wood  seemed  ripe 
and  henlthy  ;  but  in  the  following  spring  I  found  that  in  spite 
of  mulching,  good  drainage,  and  careful  planting,  at  least  one- 
third  had  died.  The  soil  is  too  heavy  for  the  foreigner.  It 
simply  dies  in  soil  which  seems  to  give  full  life  and  vigour  to 
our  English  Dog  Rose.  I  am  well  aware  that  people  will  say, 
''  Would  it  not  be  better  to  wait  until  drier  weather  before 
planting  ?"  I  cannot  say  I  think  so.  I  hold  that  all  planting 
Bhould  be  completed  by  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  November, 
and  I  have  never  found  that  Briar  roots  placed  in  light  porous 
soil  take  any  harm. 

Many  of  the  blooms  that  I  exhibited  this  year  were  cut  from 
Roses  planted  in  the  previous  October.  1  fancy  some  persons 
may  doubt  this.     Let  them  try  the  plan. — W.  H.J. 

[We  give  prominence  to  this  short  but  very  suggestive  and 
useful  letter.  The  method  of  planting  is  an  excellent  one 
under  the  circumstances.  We  have  proved  the  value  of  a 
handful  of  fresh  soil  placed  round  the  roots  of  a  small  plant 
when  inserted,  and  a  spadeful  or  two  used  in  the  same  manner 
with  Roses,  shrubs,  and  fruit  trees  when  the  natural  soil  has 
been  heavy  and  wet.  The  little  extra  labour  involved  by  this 
care  in  planting  is  amply  repaid  by  the  satisfactory  results  that 
follow  ;  in  fact,  the  difference  between  careful  and  careless 
planting  is  not  infrequently  a  difference  between  achieving 
success  and  incurring  failure.  The  question  of  the  relative 
merits  of  stocks  for  Roses  is  to  a  great  extent  a  question  of 
soils,  and  on  this  subject  the  remarks  of  our  correspondent  are 
opportune  and  useful.] 


LOW  NIGHT  TEMPERATURES  FOR  GRAPES. 

This  year  I  have  given  the  Vines  under  my  charge  much  lower 
night  temperatures  than  heretofore  with  the  most  satisfactory 
results.  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  those  who  have  so  strongly 
advocated  low  night  tem^ieratares  that  all  who  have  given  tbe 
system  a  trial  should,  for  tbe  benefit  of  others,  state  their  successes 
and  their  f  nilures.  In  the  first  place  I  may  say  that  all  our  honees 
contain  different  leading  varieties,  about  half  of  them  being  Mus- 
cats. Previous  to  this  year  daring  the  flowering  period  the^  were 
kept  at  a  nipht  temperature  ranging  from  67^  to  70*.  This  year 
they  were  kept  from  65°  to  60°,  and  all,  including  tbe  Muscats, 
set  well.  After  flowering  the  night  temperature  was  60°,  or  as 
near  tbat  a^  the  outside  tempfratare  would  allow  ;  on  dull  days  it 
ranged  from  70'  to  75°  ani  SO'  to  00°  with  ron.  One  and  all  ex- 
ceeded my  expectation,  for  without  exception  they  finished  well,  my 
employers  remarking  that  they  were  the  finest  and  best-coloured 
Grapes  they  had  ever  had.  The  Vines  are  heavily  cropped ;  as 
a  proof,  four  rods  of  Gros  GuiUaume  have  an  average  of  4  lbs. 
to  the  foot.  Tbe  treatment  in  every  respect  was  the  same  as  in 
former  years,  with  the  exception  of  at  least  10°  lower  night  tem- 
perature. I  am  aware  there  is  nothing  exceptionally  low  in  the 
above  fi:;urc8,  still  much  higher  is  advocated  by  some.  Let  others 
give  their  experience  on  the  subject.  I  am  fully  convinced  tbat 
were  lower  night  temperatures  more  general  we  should  not  see  so 
many  Vines  infested  with  red  spider,  and  badly  coloured  Grapes 
as  is  now  too  often  the  case. — G.  S. 


double,  deep  orange-coloured  flowers  are  now  admired  by  all  who  see 
them  at  this  dull  season.  Campanula  garganica  as  an  edging  plant 
is  attractive,  its  pretty  blue  bells  and  dwarf  compact  habit  being  great 
recommendations.  It  may  be  had  in  bloom  from  early  spring  to  late 
autumn.  I  find  Zinnia  Haageana  a  useful  annual  for  bedding;  pur- 
poses and  for  borders  ;  is  of  a  deep  yellow  colour,  continues  in  bloom 
till  the  frost  cuts  it  off,  and  is  not  affected  by  the  wet.  Chrysan- 
themum  aegetum  has  a  lively  appearance  as  a  border  flower.  Another 
of  our  natire  plants  which  ought  to  have  a  place  in  all  colleotions  is 
Malva  moschata  alba  ;  it  is  for  the  border  and  wild  garden  as  bean- 
ful  as  uaeful,  con  tinning  long  in  flower.  East  Lothian  Stocks  sown 
In  the  spring,  grown  on  and  planted  out  in  the  summer,  are  fine  in 
the  autumn.  Plants  so  treated  only  need  to  be  seen  to  be  appre- 
ciated. Encomia  punctata,  now  established  with  os  as  a  border  plant, 
though  not  of  bright  colour,  is  interesting.  That  grand  old  Fuchsia 
Ricartoni  does  us  ([ood  serrioe  in  all  places  where  a  hedge  of  Fuchsias 
is  required.  This  is  one  of  the  best  for  that  purpose.  Grown  as  a 
pyramid  it  makes  a  grand  object  for  plunging  on  the  lawn,  and  fine  for 
the  shrubbery.  Achiilssa  compacta  has  been  very  fine  in  the  border 
with  its  great  plate-like  yellow  heads  of  flowers. — North  York. 


CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 


AUTUMX  Flowbrs. — Calendula  officinalis  flore-pleno  has  lately 
been  malcing  a  grand  display  as  a  border  flower.  The  seed  was 
sown  in  spring  and  the  plants  treated  as  annuals,  and  their  large, 


It  is  some  years  since  I  have  seen  a  show  of  Ohrysantbemums ; 
and  being  in  Londoa  on  tbe  day  of  the  Borough  of  Hackney  Show 
at  the  Aquarium  I  availed  myself  of  the  opportunity,  and  was 
the  more  glad  to  do  so,  inasmuch  as  I  had  seen  in  September  the 
collection  grown  by  my  friend  Mr.  Heywood  of  Reigate ;  and  as 
I  knew  that  he  was  an  exhibitor  was  anxious  to  see  how  he  came 
off ;  and  as  I  have  grown  the  flower  for  thirty  years  in  my  small 
way,  and  used  every  year  in  old  Mr.  Salter^  time  to  enjoy  the 
pleasure  of  visiting  bis  winter  garden  and  seeing  all  the  new 
varieties  of  those  days  as  they  were  coming  out,  my  impressions 
of  the  Exhibition  may  be  worth  recording. 

Since  the  days  I  mention  the  dressing  of  Chrysanthemums  has 
developed  into  an  art,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Carnation  and  Picotee, 
and  those  who  are  not  adepts  in  it  stand  but  a  poor  chance. 
Whether  this  is  well  I  leave  to  others  to  judge.  For  myself  I  do 
not  admire  it,  involving  quite  an  artificial  style  of  flower  and  an 
immense  expenditure  of  time  and  trouble.  As  I  looked  along  tbe 
long  line  of  bdxes  my  first  exclamation  was,  "The  dresser  has 
been  very  busy  here  I  should  think  ;"  and  so  I  found  it  io  be  the 
case.  On  my  observing  to  an  exhibitor,  *^I  ►boold  think  that 
those  flowers  have  had  half  an  hour  each  expended  on  them." 
*<  Nigher  three  hours,**  was  the  quiet  reply,  out  even  with  this 
drawback  the  sight  was  not  easily  to  be  forgotten.  The  varied 
colours,  the  large  sise,  and  the  onrions  forms  of  the  Japanese  made 
a  very  attractive  exhibition.  But  is  the  game  worth  the  candle  7 
I  saw  at  Mr.  Heywood*s  hundreds  of  plants  in  the  most  robust 
health,  but  cany ing,  perhaps,  two,  three,  or  four  blooms  ;  and  yet 
when  I  spoke  to  bis  excellent  gardener  Mr.  Ridont,  and  asked 
him  why  be  was  not  in  the  larger  classes,  his  reply  was,  "  Twelve 
are  as  many  as  we  could  do  well.  I  might  have  put  up  twenty- 
four,  but  some  of  them  would  have  been  indifferent  blooms — at 
least  not  up  to  the  mark  :*'  and  when  I  saw  the  stands  to  which 
no  prize  was  awarde<l  I  truly  felt  it  was  a  difficult  matter  to  come 
in  in  such  a  race.  BIr.  Heywood  was  first,  however,  as  I  should 
have  aniicipHted. 

I  was  struck  with  the  fact  how  little  of  novelty  there  had  been 
of  late  years  in  the  incurved  or  Pompon  varieties.  The  old  and 
grand  fluwers,  Jardin  des  Plantes,  Gloria  Mcndi,  Nil  Desperan- 
dum,  George  Glenny,  Lord  Derby,  Beethoven,  Golden  Sagle, 
Queen  of  Kngland,  Empress  of  India,  General  Slade,  Mrs.  George 
Rundle,  and  snch-like  fiowers  are  still  the  best  in  cultivation  ; 
indeed  most  of  the  novelties  in  this  class  of  late  years  bave  been 
sports  from  flowers  already  well  known.  The  same  remark  applies 
to  Poropcms.  We  cannot  now  beat  with  new  varieties  the  fine 
old  varieties  Cedo  NuUi,  Trevenna,  Trophic,  Bijou  d*Horticul- 
ture,  La  Vogue,  Mrs.  Dix,  Dnmflet,  ftc.  Now  and  then  one 
crops  up,  such  as  Golden  Madame  Marthe,  but  as  a  rule  the  older 
varieties  still  hold  the  foremost  place.  By-the-by,  it  is  a  great 
mistake  to  show  out  blooms  of  Pompons  unless,  as  in  Pompon 
Dahlias,  in  bunches. 

It  is  far  otherwise  with  the  Japanese  section  :  indeed  twenty 
years  ago  they  were  unknown.  In  looking  back  at  a  report  of 
the  Crystal  Palace  Great  Chrysanthemum  Show  in  1861,  reported 
in  his  usual  racy  way  by  good  old  Donald  Beaton,  there  is  not 
even  a  mention  of  them ;  and  when  the  first  "  Ragged  Jacks  '* 
were  introduced  there  was  an  outcry  amongst  th^  regular  fiorists 
as  to  their  hideous  untidiness,  and  a  regret  expressed  at  seeing 
them,  for  they  would  inevitably  spoil  the  larger  flowers  if  they 
were  hybridised  with  them.  Some  of  us  thought  otherwise,  and 
hoped  to  see  a  good  deal  of  novelty  introduced  to  this  favourite 
winter  flower,  but  I  think  few  expected  the  results  which  have 
been  obtained.    Such  fiowers  as  Elaine,  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey, 


Peter  the  Great,  Mods.  Crousse,  Kadame  Andiguier,  P^re  Delauz, 
King  of  Crimsons,  Fleur  d'Hirer,  Baronne  de  Prailly,  Criterion, 
Comtesse  de  Beaaregarde,  &c.,  follj  jostify  all  that  was  anticipated 
of  them  ;  and  certainly  it  was  impossible  not  to  be  strack  with 
the  immense  sixe  of  some  of  thoee  exhibited  at  the  Aquarinm. 
Some  of  them  were  9  and  10  inches  across.  And  they  have  another 
adyantagc  :  they  refuse  to  submit  themselves  to  the  frUeurs,  tit^ 
rather,  they  can  do  little  for  them.  Many  of  them,  too,  when 
grown  to  a  moderate  size  are  excellent  for  boaqnets  and  vases — 
better,  indeed,  than  the  larger  and  more  formal  incurred  varieties. 

I  was  not  particularly  stmck  with  the  specimens  in  pots,  and 
fancy  that  I  have  seen  them  better  grown.  It  is  difficult  to  avoid 
formality  in  training ;  and  as  in  the  large  pot  Roses,  I  am  not  sure, 
howerer  wonderful  they  may  be  for  their  size  and  the  multitude 
of  blooms,  yet  smaller  plants  more  naturally  grown  are  to  the 
general  run  of  people  more  acceptable. 

Surely  it  is  one  great  advantage  that  this  flower  possesses  over 
many  others,  that  it  is  everybody's  flower.  From  the  palace  to 
the  cottage  all  may,  and  many  do  grow  it  It  thrives  in  the 
murky  atmosphere  of  our  great  towns,  and,  moreover,  at  a  season 
of  the  year  when  few  other  flowers,  except  in  the  case  of  the 
wealthy,  are  to  be  had.  It  is  pleasant  to  go  into  a  greenhouse 
and  find  it  filled  with  floral  beauty  in  foggy  November  or  chill 
December ;  it  is  pleasant  to  go  into  an  exhibition  hall  and  find 
it  filled  with  an  attractive  collection  of  flowers;  and  for  these 
reasons  I  think  the  fashion  for  the  Chrysanthemum  is  not  likely 
to  pass  away,  as  has  been  the  case  with  some  other  flowers. — 
D.,  Beat, 

[King  of  Crimsons  is  neither  a  new  nor  a  Japanese  variety.] 

THE  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 

Mr.  John  Gadd'b  communication  on  this  subject  (page  470)  is 
interesting,  and  I  must  congratulate  him  on  getting  rid  of  the 
disease  so  quickly.    At  the  same  time  I  must  tell  him  that  if  his 

Slants  had  the  particular  disease  I  wrote  about  in  the  Journal  for 
fovember  9th  much  severer  measures  would  be  necessary  for  its 
eradication.  The  affection  he  speaks  of  appears  at  the  roots  of 
the  plant,  and  has  often  been  described  m  this  Journal.  The 
disease  I  mentioned  has  not,  as  far  as  I  know,  been  described  any- 
where ;  and  although  specimens  have  been  sent  to  scientific  men, 
nothing  satisfactory  has  yet  been  made  known  concerning  it.  The 
roots  in  my  case  are  not  affected  ;  the  disease  shows  itself  first  in 
the  fruits,  and  then  in  the  foliage  and  branches.  Exudation  of  a 
gummy  substance  from  the  fruits,  stem?,  and  leaves  is  the  prin- 
cipal feature  ;  the  fruits  also  cnrl  round  and  generally  refuse  to 
swell,  while  those  which  do  swell  have  patches  in  them  which  are 
hard  and  bitter.  Cuttings  from  my  plants  carry  the  disease  with 
them  for  certain,  and  it  is  almost  certain  that  seed  would  do 
so  too. 

Mr.  Gadd  did  not  even  clear  his  house,  if  I  understand  him,  but 
kept  the  plant  he  had  raised  from  a  cutting?  in  it.  My  houses 
were  cleared  several  times,  scalded,  fumigated  with  sulphur,  lime- 
washed  and  painted,  seed  obtained  from  a  healthy  source,  and  all 
to  no  purpose.  I  therefore  think  Mr.  Gadd  was  extremely  Incky 
in  getting  free  as  easily  as  he  did.  I  said  in  my  former  paper 
that  nothing  short  of  comnlete  isolation  and  seed  from  a  healthy 
source  will  suffice  ;  since  then  I  have  had  further  testimony  that 
the  isolation  to  be  complete  must  include  the  attendant  and  his 
implements,  for  a  nurseryman  of  my  acquaintance  has  told  me 
that  he  has  been  trying  the  isolation  plan  this  summer  and  failed. 
I  asked  him  what  he  had  done  as  regards  the  attendant  and  his 
tools.  His  answer  was  that  he  could  not  manage  to  have  a  sepa- 
rate man  to  look  after  a  Cucumber  frame,  and  he  did  not  think  it 
necessary.  But  if  the  disease  is  of  fungoid  origin,  as  I  suspect  it 
is,  we  can  easily  understand  that  if  the  attendant  does  not  carry 
it  from  one  lot  of  plants  to  another  it  is  more  owing  to  good  luck 
than  good  management ;  and  I  would  advise  that  any  nurseryman 
who  unfortunately  has  the  disease  in  his  plants,  and  cannot  afford 
complete  isolation  for  a  fresh  stock,  should  give  up  the  cultivation 
of  Cucumbers  for  (me  season.  It  cannot  possibly  pay  him  to  grow 
diseased  plants,  and  in  attempting  to  make  it  do  so  he  may  be 
spreading  the  infection  far  and  wide. — Wm.  Tatlob. 


days  ago  gave  an  average  depth  of  \\  inch  of  turf,  5f  inches  of  black 
mould,  and  there  was  no  perceptible  difference  in  the  layer  of  ash. 
An  angular  blook  of  Trachyte  about  25  lbs.  in  weight,  placed  in  May, 
1875,  ^SaA  sunk  1  inch,  allowing  for  the  turf.  As  the  results  of  some 
accurate  calculations  as  to  the  number  of  worms  per  acre,  Mr.  Urqu- 
hart  gives  results  so  considerably  higher  than  Benson's,  that  ne 
would  have  hesitated  to  publish  them  were  he  not  in  a  position  to 
prove  them.  Henson.it  will  be  remembered  by  the  readers  of  Darwin 
on  *^  Vegetable  Moula,"  calculates  that  there  are  53,767  worms  per 
acre  in  garden  mould,  and  abore  half  that  number  in  com  fields. 
Mr.  ITrquhart's  estimates,  founded  on  digging  about  a  quarter  of  an 
acre,  as  well  as  by  a  large  number  of  tests  on  yarious  parts  of  the 
fields — some  that  were  under  pasture  for  over  sixteen  years — (^ve 
from  four  to  twenty-six  earthworms  per  each  square  foot.  The 
allurial  flats,  Bloi>es,  and  richer  portions  of  the  upper  lands  would 
average  eight  to  the  square  foot,  or  say  848.480  per  acre.  In  the 
uncultivated  Fern  lands  worms  are  scarce.  In  New  Zealand  worms 
not  only  leave  their  burrows  but  climb  up  trees  in  search  of  food, 
this  chiefly  in  the  night  time,  though  often  until  a  late  hour  on  damp 
warm  mornings. — (iVla^ure.) 


Earthworus  in  Nbw  Zbaland.— The  following  interesting  ob- 
servations form  part  of  a  communication  from  Mr.  A.  T.  Urqahart  to 
the  Editor  of  the  ^eu>  ZecUand  Journal  of  Science,  and  appear  in  th9 
September  number  of  that  periodical.  In  October,  1875,  I  dug  a 
trench  on  some  newly  cleared  land— a  raised  beach  at  Manukau 
Harbour.  The  section  then  showed  about  4^  inches  of  black  mould, 
and  a  horizontal  layer  1  inch  thick  of  burnt  clay,  wood  ashes,  small 
stones,  and  pumice  lying  on  a  brownish-green  arenaceous  clay.  The 
yegetatioQ  cleared  was  the  growth  of  some  thirty  years.  A  portion 
of  the  land  was  left  undisturbed.    Measurements  again  taken  a  few 


SCRAPS  ABOUT  FRUIT. 

Ringer  and  Tom  Montoohbry  Apples. — These  are  quite 
distinct  Apples.  Tom  Montgomery  has  been  grown  in  this  neigh- 
bourhood extensively  for  many  years.  It  was  said  to  have  been 
a  seedling  of  Tom  Montgomery's,  but  some  doubted  this.  It  is 
the  same  Apple  as  has  b^^  mentioned  repeatedly  in  your  pages 
lately — viz.,  Early  Julien.  This  variety  was  sent  here  with  a 
number  of  others  from  the  Royal  Horticultural  Society's  gardens, 
and  was  recognised  as  Tom  Montgomery,  and  when  cut  and  tasted 
quite  agreed  in  every  respect  with  that  variety.  Ringer  is  an 
Apple  of  the  Keswick  Codlin  shape,  not  so  elongated,  but  a  good 
hazdy  kitchen  Apple. — ^Atrshirb  Amateur,  KUmamook, 

The  Prune  and  Cluster  Damsons. — I  have  a  dozen  trees 
of  Prune  Damson,  n<Hie  of  which  have  ever  borne  a  heavy  crop, 
and  I  believe  this  to  be  the  case  generally.  Twice  only  have  I 
seen  it  with  a  full  crop^in  the  deep  rich  loam  of  Mid-Kent  and 
in  the  equally  good  soil  of  the  Chilwell  orchards  near  Nottingham. 
The  Kent  trees  were  closely  pruned  espaliers,  and  the  Nottingham 
trees  were  unpruned  standaMs,  which  proves  that  in  a  really  good 
fruit-growing  soil  it  will  answer,  but  without  it  it  fails.  Cluster 
Damson,  on  the  contrary,  answers  as  well  in  our  poor  thin  soil 
as  it  does  in  the  Kentish  orchards.  Its  growth  is  singularly  robust, 
free,  and  healthy,  and  the  fruit,  always  abundant  in  all  favourable 
seasons,  clusters  so  thickly  upon  the  branches  as  to  quite  hide 
them  from  view.  There  can  l^  no  question  that  it  is  the  best  of 
all  Damsons  for  market  fruit-growers. — Edward  Luckhurst. 

Pear  Beurr^  d'Anjou. — ^This  proves  a  really  first-class  Pear. 
The  fruit  is  very  handsome,  of  large  size,  very  sweet  and  juicy, 
with  a  delicious  acidity  and  pleasant  aroma.  The  crop  this  year 
was  full  and  fine,  the  first  dish  of  it  being  ready  for  table  the 
beginning  of  November,  and  the  ripe  fruit  keeps  so  well  that  it 
will  probably  be  good  till  Christmas.  The  tree  is  an  espalier  of 
the  palmette  verrier  form  ;  and  although  it  is  not  a  large  tree  now, 
it  came  so  slowly  into  bearing  that  I  have  not  hitherto  been  able 
to  fully  appreciate  its  great  excellence.— £.  L. 

KiTTATiNNY  BLACKBERRY. — Your  correspondent  (see  page 
474)  should  plant  the  Blackberry  just  mentioned  in  a  favourable 
situation  in  the  kitchen  garden,  say  along  his  rows  of  autumn- 
bearing  Raspberries,  in  rows  6  feet  apart  and  3  feet  between  the 
canes  in  the  rows,  and  tie  them  to  a  couple  of  wires  or  pieces  of 
string  strained  to  small  posts  or  sticks  the  entire  length  of  the 
rows.  This  done,*a  good  mulching  of  half -decayed  stable  manure 
should  be  placed  between  the  rows  ;  and  next  summer  train  the 
young  canes  or  suckers  proceeding  from  tha^e  planced  now  to  the 
wires,  one  on  either  side  the  parent  plant,  cutting  away  all  super- 
fluous canes  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  in  other  respects  treating 
them  the  same  as  summer-bearing  Raspberries,  for  like  them  the 
Bramble  bears  fruit  on  the  preceding  year's  shoots.  I  think  the 
result  will  be  such  as  to  amply  repay  him  for  his  trouble. — 
H.  W.  Ward,  Longford  Cdttle, 

Useful  Plums. — Plums  that  hang  long  on  the  trees  are  in- 
Taluable  to  those  who  have  large  provision  t)  make  for  dessert 
and  culinary  purposes.  No  Plum  in  cultivation  at  this  season 
stands  higher  m  the  estimation  of  cultivators  than  Coe's  Golden 
Drop.  When  in  prime  condition  the  fruits  are  like  honey  to  the 
palate,  when  partly  shrivelled  they  are  all  that  can  be  desired  as 
a  Plum.  Reine  Claude  de  Bavay  under  the  same  circumstances 
is  a  suitable  companion  to  Golden  Drop.    They  are  worthy  of  all 
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care.  They  are  both  sturdy  growers  and  good  bearers  on  the  wall 
in  different  aspects.  They  are  not  07er-particalar  as  to  soil  or 
situation,  but  should  have  liberal  treatment.  Coe's  Late  Red 
and  Ick worth  Imp^ratrice  are  first-rate  for  tarts  and  preserving, 
hanging  on  the  trees  well  into  November,  and  are  highly  esteemed. 
They  must,  of  course,  be  protected  from  birds,  and  as  far  as 
poBsible  from  drenching  rains,  so  freqnent  at  this  season. — 
Pbunus.  »___^_ 

Lake's  Princb  Albebt  Apple.— I  obserye  that  one  of  your 
correspondents  asks  for  details  respecting  this  Apple.  M7  ex- 
perience of  it  has  been  most  favourable  ;  indeed  I  have  more  than 
once  told  Mr.  Lane,  sen.,  that  he  ought  to  make  more  of  this 
Apple,  as  the  more  it  is  known  the  better  it  is  liked.  It  is  curious 
that  in  another  column  of  the  same  issue  (November  23rd)  this 
Apple  is  mentioned  as  having  proved  a  great  success  at  Mentmore. 
By  the  kindness  of  Messrs.  Lane  I  have  been  furnished  with  an 
account  of  their  Prince  Albert,  from  which  I  have  extracted  some 
details.  This  variety  was  obtained  from  a  seedling  tree  in  the 
garden  of  Mr.  Squire  of  Berkhampsted,  and  was  sent  ont  by 
Messrs.  Lane  a  few  years  since.  It  has  been  in  great  demand 
during  the  past  season,  as  those  who  have  tried  the  tree  are  plant- 
ing it  in  larger  numbers.  It  is  a  culinary  Apple,  lasting  until 
March.  The  fruit  is  somewhat  large,  of  a  greenii^  colour,  with 
a  tinge  or  flush  of  red  on  the  side  next  the  sun  ;  the  flesh  is  white. 
The  tree  is  hardy  and  succeeds  in  almost  any  soil,  but  it  fruits 
best  aa  a  pyramid,  though  it  does  well  as  a  standard.  It  rarely,  if 
ever,  fails  to  produce  a  crop.  Unlike  many  varieties  that  require 
to  be  grown  on  the  Paradise  stock  for  early  fruiting.  Prince 
Albert  is  described  as  producing  fruit  the  second  year  after 
grafting  when  grown  on  the  free  stock.  Those  who  wish  to 
obtain  this  variety  should  plant  pyramids  as  the  best  form  of 
cultivation  for  this  Apple. — E.  Babtbum,  BerJthampited^  Herts. 

Ik  answer  to  "A  Sussex  Amateub"  respecting  Lane*s  Prince 
Albert  Apple,  I  can  very  strongly  recommend  it  as  a  most  ex- 
cellent kitchen  Apple,  one  that  with  me  never  fails  to  give  a 
crop.  My  soil  is  in  first-rate  condition,  as  I  never  spare  manure, 
and  periodically  trench  or  dig  the  ground  two  spits  deep,  burying 
the  manure  at  the  bottom  of  the  trench,  so  that  I  have  always 
plenty  of  soil  for  my  trees  to  grow  in  and  feed  on.  I  have  not 
tested  the  keeping  properties  of  the  Apple,  as  it  has  always  been 
a  favourite  for  the  mincemeat,  and  it  is  then  perfectly  sound, 
but  I  have  no  doubt  would  keep  to  the  end  of  January.  I  find  it 
a  very  free  grower,  having  some  seasons  to  shorten  the  shoots 
back  2  feet.— Geobge  B.  Clabkb,  Wohum, 


OF  HUMUS. 


(Continued  from  page  408.) 

As  many  soils  contain  very  little  humus,  and  the  most  barren 
soils  often  contain  it  in  abundance,  it  cannot  be  said,  as  was 
formerly  erroneously  supposed,  that  the  proportion  of  humus 
present  affords  a  sure  index  by  which  we  can  jadge  of  their  fer- 
tility. With  the  more  correct  information  we  now  possess  on  the 
part  played  by  humus  in  vegetation,  it  can  be  asserted  only  that 
fertile  soils  are  usually  characterised  by  its  presence  in  consider- 
able quantities,  though  such  presence  may  be  sometimes  injurious ; 
and  Liebig  appears  to  me  to  have  spoken  unadvisedly  when,  in 
his  **  Familiar  Letterp,*'  he  wrote  that  it  is  without  action  if  the 
fixed  mineral  constituents  serviceable  to  plants  are  absent  from 
it."  On  the  contrary,  it  will  appear  from  other  numerous  and 
well-weighed  statements  of  bis,  that  the  presence  of  humus,  quite 
independently  of  auy  mineral  substances  it  might  possess,  has  a 
most  important  influence  in  increasing  and  maintaining  fertility. 
For  one  proof  of  this  I  have  only  to  refer  to  my  last  letter,  in 
which  the  absorptive  properties  of  humus  for  vapour  of  water  (1) 
are  dwelt  upon.  And  this  valuable  function  of  absorbing  water 
is  an  indication  that  humus  pofsesses  other  and,  as  Ville  main- 
tftins,  more  useful  properties — "  It  fixes  ammonia  in  the  soil,  so 
as  to  prevent  its  being  carried  off  by  rains." 

Ammonia  may  exist  in  the  soil  in  three  conditions — (a),  as 

§aseous  carbonate  of  ammonia  ;  (b\  as  ammonia  physically  con- 
ensed  on  the  surface  of  the  particles  of  soil,  as  happens  when 
charcoal  is  exposed  to  this  gas — a  property  apparently  dependant 
on  its  porosity ;  (c),  as  ammonia  chemically  combined,  which 
takes  place  whenever  it  comes  in  contact  with  the  acids  formed 
during  the  decomposition  of  animal  or  vegetable  substances. 

The  experiments  of  Bousvsingault  and  I^wy  have  shown  that  in 
most  cases  the  gaseous  ammonia  existing  in  the  soil  is  minute  in 
quantity,  and  it  would  appear  from  their  investigations  that  the 
physically  and  chemically  combined  ammonia  also  (b  and  c)  is 
present  in  the  generality  of  i:oiIs  in  small  amount ;  but  still  these 


three  causes  of  storage  in  fertile  soils  must  exercise  an  important 
influence,  and  Liebig  concludes  that  "  soils  which  contain  much 
vegetable  matter  absorb  more  ammonia  and  retain  it  more  flrmly 
than  soils  which  are  poor  in  decaying  vegetable  matter"— in 
other  word!*,  as  they  contain  a  greater  or  less  per-centage  of 
humus. 

It  may  be  remarked  here  that  the  degree  of  decay  which  the 
inorganic  matter  of  a  soil  has  undergone  must  materially  influence 
the  question  whether  the  ammonia  which  is  stored  by  a  soil  la 
physically  absorbed  or  chemically  combined.  As  the  condition  of 
pure  humus  is  more  nearly  attained,  so  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
absorbed  (i)  will  be  greater ;  whereas,  during  decay  and  the  for- 
mation of  the  acids  of  the  humus  group,  the  quantity  of  ammonia 
combined  chemically  (c)  may  be  the  more  important  The  com- 
position of  humus  is  very  complex  in  its  chemical  character,  and 
the  knowledge  possessed  of  it  is  confessedly  incomplete.  Even 
the  results  of  the  analyses  of  many  of  the  bodies  which  are  sup- 
posed to  be  generated  as  the  decay  of  humus  proceeds,  such  as 
ulmin  and  ulmic  acid,  humin  and  humic  acid,  are  not  in  all  cases 
accordant  "Either  several  distinct  substances  have  been  con- 
founded under  each  of  the  above  names,  or  the  true  ulmin  and 
humin  and  ulmic  and  humic  acids  are  liable  to  occur  mixed  with 
other  matters  from  which  they  cannot  be  or  have  not  been  sepa- 
rated."—("JBT^w  Crops  Feed,''  S,  W.  Johnson.)  Berzelius  dis- 
covered that  tiiere  were  two  other  acids  existing  in  the  acid  liquid 
from  which  ulmic  or  humic  acid  has  been  separated,  and  theso 
bear  the  names  of  apocrenic  acid  and  crenic  acid  respectively. 
Mulder  remarks  that  "  in  every  fertile  soil  these  acids  (apocrenie 
and  crenic)  always  occur  together  in  not  inconsiderable  quanti- 
ties. When  the  earth  is  turned  over  by  the  plough  two  essentially 
different  processes  follow  each  other— oxydation,,  where  the  air 
has  free  access :  reduction,  where  its  access  is  more  or  less  limited 
by  the  adhesion  of  the  particles,  and  especially  by  moisture.  In 
the  loose  dry  earth  apocrenic  acid  is  formed  ;  in  the  firm  moiat 
soil,  and  in  every  soil  after  rain,  crenic  acid  ia  produced,  so 
that  the  action  or  effect  of  these  substances  are  alternately 
manifested." 

While  the  precise  constitution  of  all  these  substances  may  be  a 
matter  of  doubt  therefore — and  may  remain  so  while  the  difllcnl- 
ties  of  procuring  them  in  a  pure  state  are  unconquered — their 
existence  in  the  soil,  their  production  by  humus,  and  "their 
importance  in  agricultural  science  are  beyond  question."  If,  also, 
it  cannot  be  said  to  be  proved  that  humus  is  absorbed  by  plants, 
the  evidence  in  the  matter  is  in  the  favour  of  its  nutritive  func- 
tions. "  While  no  one  denies  or  doubts  that  the  last  products  of 
the  destruction  of  organic  matter — viz.,  the  carbonic  acid,  am- 
monia, nitric  add,  and  water,  together  with  the  ingredients  of 
ashes,  chiefly  nourish  agricultural  plants,  no  one  can  deny  that 
other  bodies  may  and  do  take  part  in  the  process."  But  although 
crops  on  the  &rm  are  rarely  raised  without  the  concurrence  of 
humus,  or  at  least  without  its  presience  in  the  soil,  it  is  by  no 
means  indispensable,  as  1  have  already  observed,  to  their  life  or 
full  development 

In  the  decay  of  vegetable  matters  buried  in  the  soil  many  other 
acids  than  those  above  named  are  produced  ;  but  as  many  of  these 
can  exist  only  temporarily  as  the  results  of  fermentation  and 
decay,  and  for  the  most  part  pass  into  carbonic  acid,  we  now  tarn 
to  the  influence  of  carbonic  acid  in  the  soil.  "Up  to  the  present," 
Ville  says,  continuing  his  remarks  upon  humus,  "these  functions 
have  not  appeared  very  important,  but  now  the  utility  begins  to 
be  evident  It  absorbs  the  oxygen  of  the  air,  and  afterwards 
undergoes  a  slow,  inappreciable,  but  real  combustion.  It  thus 
becomes  a  source  of  a  gradual  but  uninterrupted  formation  in  the 
soil  of  carbonic  dioxide,  which  is  less  useful  on  account  of  the 
carbon  it  furnishes  to  vegetation  than  for  the  solvent  power 
which  it  exercises  with  regard  to  certain  minerals,  and  especially 
calcic  phosphate  and  limestone."  "  We  shall  prove  the  trath  of 
this  fact  by  a  very  simple  experiment.  Grow  two  plants  in  cal- 
cined sand,  one  with  the  aid  of  humus  and  the  other  without, 
giving  to  both  the  same  quantity  of  chemical  manure.  In  both 
cases  the  yield  will  be  exactly  the  same,  but  analysis  will  show 
that  there  is  more  calcic  phoppbate  in  the  crop  obtained  by  the 
aid  of  humus  than  in  that  grown  by  the  sand  alone.  Hnmas, 
therefore,  helps  to  supply  the  plants  with  phosphate." 

"  Humus  can  in  certain  cases  produce  a  still  more  useful  eSect, 
for  in  a  measure  it  increases  the  yield.  This  happens  when  the 
humus  is  associated  with  calcic  carbonate. 

"  To  prove  this  we  will  make  four  fresh  experiments.  In  the 
first  place  we  will  grow  some  plants  in  calcined  sand,  the  soil 
being  provided  with  nitrogenous  matter,  and  all  the  necessary 
mineral  matters  which  must  be  employed  in  these  conditions  with 
the  exception  of  calcic  carbonate.  If  22  grains  of  Wheat  are 
sown  the  crop  will  weigh  from  307  to  337  grains.    This  yield   ia 


BOt  altered  by  adding  humns.  Add  hoiam  to  the  und  and  the 
crop  doea  not  cbsnge  ;  tubititute  calcic  carbonate  for  haniDB  and 
■tUItbeTe  is  no  change  ;  add  at  the  Mine  lime  both  hnmiia  and 
calcic  carbonate  and  the  yield  fs  iucreaaed  in  weight  to  476  graina. 
These  facta  being  practically  of  Inndamental  importance  I  labjoin 
the  following  (able : — 

ITatan  ot  Soil.  Tl*ld  Onbtt. 

1.  ITomuln 


Tille  gives  the  name  of  normal  n 


K'  ate   ot  lime,  potaih,  lime,  and  a 
quiBBit. 


littogenona  material." — 


BECKETT  HOUSE,  BERKS. 

CHABUtRGLY  sitnftted  within  a  mile  east  ot  the  BhrETenbam 

riation  of  the  Great  Western  r.allwftj   i«  Beckett  Honse,  the 

fictareaqoe  reaidence  ot  Tisconnt  Barriagton.  It  is  a  fine  stone 
nilding  in  the  Tador  Btyle ;  was  erected  in  1829  from  drawings 
made  twenty  or  thirty  years  previously  by  the  Hon,  Thomas 


Fig.  t7.—Btcs.wn  Eoues. 


Idddell,  and  stands  on  a  slight  eminence  in  the  midst  ot  its  own 
beautifol  and  well-kept  grounds,  a  grand  feature  in  which  is  an 
extensile  sheet  ot  ornamentat  water  immediately  in  front  of  Ihe 
maoBiun,  and  ezteniUng  from  east  to  west  ol  it,  and  which  is 
stocked  to  repletion  with  a  vsriety  ot  aqnatic  birds,  inclnding  wild 
docks,  which,  Hylog  bltber  and  bitbei  in  the  snnsbine,  add  not 
a  little  to  the  characteristic  besuty  of  the  plsce.  The  banks  of 
ttlis  lAke,  for  soch  we  shall  call  it,  are  planted  with  snch  flowering 
trees  and  shrnbs  as  Lilacs,  Laburnums,  OaelderBoeee,  Byringas,  &C., 
and  in  spring  their  flonera  fill  tbe  ait  with  tbeir  perfome,  thereby 
adding  sweetness  to  the  pleasore  that  a  stroll  tbiongh  these 
beautifal  grounds  at  any  time  affords  tbe  visitor. 

Adjoining  the  west  front  ot  the  house  and  cummnnicating  with 
tbe  interior  of  it  is  a  handsome  conservatory,  66  feet  long,  26  feet 
wide,  and  ot  proportionate  heiphi,  and  having  a  tessellated  tile 
floor.  A  honse  ot  this  size  takes  a  large  quantity  ot  plaots  to  fill 
it.  At  the  time  ot  my  visit  (Aucnst)  the  centre  was  QUed  wilh 
two  large  plants  of  Dickionia  antaretica,  surrounded  with  smaller 
plants  of  Palms,  Ficns  elsstica.  Acacias,  Abntilon  Boule  de  Neige, 


Draciena     .    .  „ 

flowered  plants  of  Felai^onioms,  Fuchsiw,  B'^gooiai',  Hyacintlina 
candkaa*,  Caladinmr,  Eocharis  amazanicB,  Feros  (amnug  which 
were  a  ten  flue  specimeoi  ot  Adiantum  cuneatnm),  &c.,  all  ot 
which  were  arranged  with  good  tiLile  and  t>  tbe  best  advantage 
nnder  tbe  immediate  snpervision  oF  Mr.  W.  Mend^,  Lnrd  Barring- 
ton's  energetic  head  gardener.  ?lai]ted  nut  at  ooe  ea<!  of  thia 
honse  is  a  very  large  specimen  of  Camellia  imbricala  in  fine  con> 
dition,  and  from  which  ere  long  expanded  blooms  may  he  cat  by 
tbe  hundred.  The  back  wall  is  completely  covered  wilh  Ficns 
repens  and  Lemons,  tbe  pillars  being  embelli-bed  with  climbing 
Roses,  Plumbago  capensis,  Heliotrope,  and  Omnees,  the  ripe  and 
ripening  froita  of  the  latter,  together  with  the  Lemou",  being  very 
effective  when  contrasted  with  tbe  numerous  folinge  and  flowering 
plants  by  which  they  are  sarronnded.  The  front  and  roof  are 
draped  wilh  well-flowered  shoots  of  Trachelospermnin  jaiminoides, 
Jasminum  grandiflomm,  Habrothamnus  elegnns,  PasniQora  Im< 
pdiatrice  Eugenie,  and  TaosoniaTanVoliemii,  the  shoots  ot  which 


intennixing  and  depending  gzacefullj  give  to  the  whole  a  natural 
and  perfect  finish. 

Descending  from  the  oanseryatory  to  the  terrace,  whence  fine 
Tiews  of  graaaj  slopes,  noble  trees,  and  charming  Tistas  are 
obtained,  one  of  the  latter— dne  west,  with  the  church  in  the 
distance,  whither  a  broad  walk  or  drive  leads  first  over  the  orna- 
mental bridge  which  spans  the  lake  within  60  yards  of  the  man- 
sion, and  is  bnilt  on  a  scries  of  arches— being  especially  worthy 
of  passing  notice.  In  the  immediate  vicinity  of  this  bridge  are 
fine  masses  and  trees  of  Yew  (Tazas  baccata).  Weeping  Birch 
(BetoU  pendula),  Purple  Beech  (Fagns  purpurea),  &c.,  which  I 
may  add  are  effectively  reflected  in  the  pellucid  waters  in  the 
foreground,  and,  together  with  the  masses  and  variety  of  colour 
in  the  flower  garden,  and  the  expanse  of  rich  green  lawn  close  by, 
nmke  a  picture  which  for  beauty  of  outline  and  variety  of  subject 
has  few,  if  any,  superior  to  it  in  the  country. 

The  flower  garden,  which  is  geometrically  laid  out  and  capitally 
kept,  is  situate  opposite  the  south  and  east  fronts  of  the  mansion. 
The  beds  were  well  filled  with  select  varieties  of  plants,  which 
were  flowering  profusely,  and  the  combined  effect  of  which  fully 
demonstrated  that  the  colours  had  been  judiciously  arranged ;  and 
the  same  may  be  said  of  the  carpet  bedding,  which  was  very 
effective,  and  confined  to  a  bed  90  feet  long  and  10  feet  wide, 
running  east  and  west  in  the  direction  of  the  low  wooden  foot- 
bridge, which  is  about  100  yards  south  of  the  one  referred  to 
above,  and  from  which  pretty  peeps  of  scenery  both  under  and 
above  the  latter  are  obtained — scenery  whidi  the  pencils  of  a 
couple  of  fair  artists  were  at  the  time  assiduously  transferring  to 
their  sketch  books.  Although  the  flower  garden  cannot  be  said 
to  be  a  large  one,  it  is  stated  that  forty  thousand  plants  are  re- 
quired for  its  embellishment  every  year.  Before  leaving  the 
flower  garden  and  grounds  I  may  remark  that  they  contain  a  few 
good  Conifers,  including  Cryptomeria  elegans,  Taxodium  dis- 
tichum,  Wellingtonias,  fdso  some  fine  specimens  of  Elm  and 
Beech  ;  and  at  the  west  side  of  one  of  the  bridges  already  men- 
tioned, and  which  we  cross  to  get  to  the  kitchen  gardens,  is  a 
summer  house  designed  by  Sir  Christopher  Wren  which  is  said  to 
contain  a  choice  collection  of  old  china,  and  to  be  two  hundred 
years  older  than  the  mansion. 

Leaving  the  flower  garden  and  proceeding  in  a  south-westerly 
direction,  we  come  to  the  kitchen  gardens,  passing  on  the  way 
thither  several  interesting  spots,  and  which,  together  with  Mr. 
Mead's  cottage  and  the  ^lass  houses,  are  situate  a  short  distance  to 
the  right  inside  the  Shnvenham  entrance  to  the  park ;  in  which  I 
may  remark  are  some  fine  trees,  walks,  and  glades,  through  which 
pleasant  peeps  of  distant  scenenr— including  *'  White  Horse  Hill," 
six  miles  off — are  obtained,  and  the  branches  of  spreading  trees 
prevent  their  being  seen  from  the  carriage  drive. 

The  kitchen  gardens,  in  three  divisions,  cover  an  area  of  4  acres. 
The  soil  is  a  sandy  loam  inclining  to  clay,  resting  on  a  bed  of  the 
latter,  and  they  are  well  and  judiciously  cropped  with  vegetables 
and  fruit  trees,  which  are  also  grown  in  this  department,  and,  like 
trees  in  the  generality  of  places  this  year,  thinly  cropped.  Nearly 
two  thousand  heads  of  Celery  are  grown  in  beds  containing  four 
rows  each. 

Glasi  Department. — The  first  range  we  entered  consists  of  two 
vinerie'<  planted  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Muscat  of  Alexandria, 
which  were  canying  good  crops  of  average-sised  and  well- 
fini8hed  bunches.  The  next  we  came  to  is  a  span  90  feet  long, 
and  in  three  divisions,  and  running  east  and  west,  the  first  division 
beiuf?  used  for  supplying  winter  Cucumbers ;  the  second  for  stove 
plants,  inclo'ling  Orchids  for  decorative  purposes,  the  roof  of 
thiR  compartment  beinfi:  draped  with  well-flowered  plants  of 
Stepbanotis  floribunda.  Clerodendron  Balfouriannm,  and  Bougain- 
villea  glabra  ;  and  the  third  division,  south  side,  was  about  to  be 
filled  with  good  varieties  of  winter-flowering  Pelargoniums  (250 
plants),  and  the  north  side  with  such  good  free-flowering  winter 
plants  an  Boovardias  Pentas  camea  rosea  (a  perpetual-flowering 
plant),  Begonias,  Eranthemums,  Gesnerias,  Justicias,  Libonias, 
Foin«ettiaf(,  PrimulAs,  Cinerarias  (two  hundred  plants  of  each), 
and  Cyclamens.  This  division  during  the  summer  months,  while 
the  winter-flowering  plants  are  being  grown-on  in  pits  and  frames, 
is  devoted  to  the  col  tare  of  Tomatoes  and  Cucumbers.  Leaving 
tbid  range  we  entered  another  span,  which  is  devoted  to  the  growth 
of  Azaleas,  &c.,  for  conservatory  decoration,  and  close  by  are 
three  pits  for  Strawberry,  Melon,  and  early  Tomato  culture,  and 
in  one  of  which  I  noticed  a  fine  batch  of  Amaryllis  Sir  John 
Franklin  (fifty  large  bulbs)  just  coming  into  flower  for  the  em* 
belli^hment  of  the  conservatory,  and  for  which  purpose  this 
variety  as  grown  by  Mr.  Meads  is  admirably  adapted.  A  short 
distance  northward  of  this  house  is  a  Peach  case  100  feet  long, 
and  planted  with  the  following  excellent  and  well-tested  varieties 
— viz..  Peaches :  Boyal  Gteoi^e,  Grosse  Mignonne,  Bellegarde,  and 


Barrington ;  Nectarines :  Elruge  and  Hardwicke  Seedling,  all  in 
fine  condition  and  carrying  gw>d  crops  of  large  handsome  f  mit. 
Tomatoes  President  Garfield  and  Dedham  Favourite  are  grown  in 
pots  along  the  front  of  this  case,  their  growth  being  res&icted  so 
as  not  to  exclude  any  light  from  the  Peach  aid  Nectarine  treea, 
which  are  planted  and  trained  in  the  usual  way  against  the  back 
wall,  which  is  somewhat  low. 

Frame  Oround»-^K  bride  pit  and  sundry  frames  on  hotbeds  are 
used  for  the  production  of  early  vegetables  and  Violets  (Marie 
Louise),  which,  as  in  most  places,  are  in  great  demand  at  Beckett, 
as  evinced  by  the  fact  that  a  cold  pit  100  feet  long  and  three 
four-light  f^mes  are  devoted  to  their  culture.  Chrysanthe- 
mums (two  hundred  plants  in  12-inch  pots).  Tea  Roees,  Tree  Car- 
nations, Eupatoriums,  Salvias,  Richaraias,  &c.,  which  are  now 
doing  good  service  in  the  conservatory,  were  also  located  in  this 
quarter ;  and  a  ^ort  distance  off  are  situated  the  summer  and 
winter  Mushroom  houses,  fruit-rooms,  and  potting-sheds. 

In  concluding  this  notice  of  the  gardens  and  grounds  attached 
to  Beckett  House,  over  #hich  Mr.  W.  Meads  has  presided  during 
the  last  seven  years  with  credit  to  himself  and  satisfaction  to  his 
employer,  I  may  be  allowed  to  state  that  Lord  Barrington's  kind- 
ness in  throwing  open  on  many  occasions  his  park  and  grounds 
for  f^tes  and  flower  shows,  &c.,  is  highly  appreciated  by  the  resi- 
dents of  the  surrounding  districts  ;  and  for  the  good  of  horticul- 
ture and  the  community  at  large  I  would  here  express  a  hope 
that  those  occupying  a  similar  position  to  Lord  Barrington  may, 
upon  the  perusal  of  tbeee  notes,  be  induced  to  follow  the  good 
example  thus  set  by  his  lordship. — H.  W.  W. 

[Accompanying  these  notes  were  two  photographs,  but  our 
excellent  correspondent  will,  we  think,  admit  that  neither  of  them 
is  quite  equal  to  the  engraving  which  we  had  prepared  in  1873, 
and  which  has  certainly  not  been  seen  by  many  hundreds  who 
have  become  readers  of  the  Journal  since  that  time,  including 
possibly  the  present  successful  gardener  at  Beckett,  Mr.  Meads.] 


DEW  IN  HOTHOUSES. 


YoUB  correspondent  "  Casual  "  quotes  a  part  of  the  following 
sentence  from  me  which  occurs  on  page  447  of  No.  1781  : — "  The 
temperature  does  not  decrease  so  rapidly  as  that  outside,  owing 
to  the  presence  of  a  warming  apparatus  and  the  screen  of  wood- 
work, glass,  and  foliage,  which  cnecks  radiation,  so  that  what  is 
generally  called  the  dew-point  is  not  actually  reached,"  and 
argues  from  this  that  I  imagine  the  dew-point  both  indoors  and 
out  is  at  some  fixed  point  of  the  thermometer.  I  do  not  under- 
stand how  the  pa<:sage  will  bear  this  construction. 

The  word  "  generally  "  is  used  because  I  am  at  that  time  speak- 
ing of  dew-formation  as  it  occurs  from  a  falling  temperature  (the 
rules  for  finding  out  the  point  at  which  this  occurs  may  be  seen  in 
any  text  book  on  the  suoject),  as  distinct  from  that  which  takes 
place  with  a  rising  temperature,  and  which  is  of  the  most  import- 
ance to  gardeners,  but  is  not  enlarged  on  in  any  text  book  I 
have  seen. 

Let  me  assure  '^  Casual  "  that  it  is  of  little  use  for  a  man  to 
commence  indoor  gardening  till  he  has  a  slightly  better  knowledge 
of  the  subject  than  I  am  given  credit  for  possessing.  Your 
corren)ondent  acknowledges  that  he  does  not  undentand  the 
secona  conditions  I  mentioned  under  which  dew  is  formed  (not 
by  different  laws,  mind),  and  I  am  obliged  to  come  to  the  con- 
elusion  that  he  equally  fails  to  understand  what  I  meant  to  convey 
in  the  sentence  quoted.  I  am  as  much  disappointed  about  this 
on  my  own  account  as  on  his,  for  I  always  endeavour  to  be  clear 
if  I  cannot  always  be  correct ;  and  if  I  have  not  made  my  meaning 
clear  to  practical  readers  I  shall  be  happy  to  return  to  the  subject 
and  will  do  my  best  to  answer  any  queries  which  may  be  sent  to 
me  through  the  medium  of  the  Editor,  but  I  do  not  care  to  fill 
pages  of  this  Journal  unnecessarily  with  elementary  matters,  such 
as  may  perhaps  be  found  better  explained  in  school  books  than  it 
is  possible  for  me  to  explain  them.— Wm.  Tatlob. 


Potato  Stakoh. — ^The  average  consumption  of  Potato  starch  in 
the  United  States  is  estimated  at  from  8000  to  10,000  tons,  and 
careful  computations  place  the  product  for  this  year  as  follows :— ^ 
Maine,  4000  tons :  New  York,  2500  tons ;  other  sections,  500  tons  : 
total,  7000  tons.  These  fi|niires  may  be  increased  so  as  to  bring  the 
total  up  to  8000  tons,  but  it  is  not  likely  to  go  above  that  amount. 
In  addition  to  the  factories  mentioned  above  there  are  five  located  on 
Prince  Edward's  Island,  whose  product  for  this  year  is  estimated  at 
12,000  tons.  This  starch  will  probably  find  a  market  in  Canada,  and 
very  little,  if  any,  will  come  to  this  country.  In  addition  to  the 
7000  or  8000  tons  which  will  be  the  yield  of  oar  own  factories  there 
were  at  the  beginning  of  the  season  2000  tons  on  hand  in  small  lots 
which  had  been  earned  over  from  last  year,  some  of  it  being  several 
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years  old,  bat  still  in  good  condition.  It  takes  250  bushels  of  Pota- 
toes to  make  a  ton  of  starch,  and  its  manufactaref  which  is  Tery 
simple,  is  as  follows  : — After  being  thoroughly  washed  and  freed  from 
dirt  the  Potatoes  are  reduced  to  a  pnlp  by  means  of  a  grater.  The 
palp,  placed  in  a  sieve,  is  washed  by  streams  of  falling  water,  the 
starch  being  carried  through  the  siere  into  a  proper  receptacle,  and 
the  fibre  washed  away  as  waste.  The  starch  is  carried  with  the  water 
passing  through  the  sieTe  into  a  stiirin^  tank,  in  which  it  is  washed 
from  the  finer  particles  of  waste,  and,  bemg  heavier  than  water,  sinks 
to  the  bottom.  It  is  then  further  cleansed  in  other  tanks  by  washing 
and  stirring,  until  the  water  is  clear  and  is  drawn  off.  The  starch  is 
then  removed  to  a  kiln,  where  it  is  dried  and  rendered  fit  for  market 
'"{American  Ouitivator.) 

LTGODIUM  8CANDENS. 

This  is  not  a  new  Fern,  but  it  is  much  rarer  tban  it  shoold  be» 
especially  with  those  whoee  gardens  are  small  and  space  under 
glass  limited,  for  it  may  be  made  to  add  another  charm,  aad 
more  fally  famish  small  indoor  ferneries  that  even  now,  though 
crowded,  are  in  some  respects  bue.  The  plant  is  a  climber,  and 
either  in  pots  or  planted  out  may  be  trained  oyer  a  wall,  np  a 
pillar,  or  over  baie  and  otherwise  cheerless-looking  rafters.  It 
18  nearly  hardy,  but  it  is  far  best  to  grow  it  under  glass  in  a  cool 
shady  stmcture.  Hardly  anything  need  be  said  of  its  cultivation, 
for  it  is  so  easily  grown  that  it  would  be  difficult  to  understand 
under  what  condition  it  would  fail  to  grow.  Bither  in  pots  or 
planted  out,  if  the  soil  is  at  all  sweet,  it  is  sure  to  do  well,  and 
it  is  just  such  plants  that  are  wanted,  especially  by  amateors. 

The  fronds  grow  indefinitely,  and  so  they  are  termed  climbing. 
In  winter  they  turn  brown,  and  it  is  best  to  cut  them  down,  when, 
as  spring  approaches,  others  will  start.  These  may  be  trained  to 
thin  string  and  carried  in  any  direction  the  ouitivator  may  choose. 
As  a  pot  specimen  when  trained  on  a  balloon  or  pyramidal 
trellis  it  is  by  no  means  to  be  despised,  for  when  well  grown  it  is 
hardly  second  to  any  f2:reeiihouse  species  grown,  and,  indeed,  much 
more  imposing  than  most.  For  many  purposes  it  is  very  useful 
for  cutting,  the  fertile  portion  being  rery  neat  and  beautiful.  Its 
worst  enemy  is  thrips,  to  which  it  is  by  no  means  subject  unless 
grown  in  an  atmosphere  too  hot  and  too  dry.— ^inqle-handed. 


INSECTICIDES. 


It  may  be  assumed,  without  fear  of  contradiction,  that  gar- 
deners do  not  love  insects,  although  some  by  their  industry  and 
ingenuity  teach  lessons  and  astonish  us ;  yet  we  are  so  solicitous 
for  the  well-being  of  the  plants  under  our  care  that  we  cannot  see 
them  injured,  even  by  the  most  instructlYe  insect.  Nevertheless,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  bulk  of  our  craft  love  insecticides ;  at  least 
one  of  the  most  noteworthy  not  very  long  since  in  the  Journal 
admitted  his  dislike  to  them  when  giving  advioe  as  to  the  destruc- 
tion of  red  spider  by  painting  the  hot-water  pipes  with  a  solution 
of  sulphur.  He  then  naiyely  adds  that  as  soon  as  possible  it  is 
washed  off. 

However,  sinoe  insecticides  are  a  neoessazy  evil  it  ia  as  well 
that  we  should  know  a  few  of  those  which  have  the  least  faults 
attending  them.  The  proper  qualifications  of  a  good  insecticide 
are  that  it  should  kill  vnthout  injury  to  the  plant^  that  it  should 
be  cheap  and  easily  procurable,  that  it  should  not  be  unpleasant 
to  the  smell  nor  in  appearance  when  applied.  Without  any  one 
of  these  qualifications  an  insecticide  will  neyer  become  popular. 
Let  us,  then,  examine  a  few,  such  as  eood  cultivation,  sulphur, 
Dalmatian  powder,  paint,  limewash,  and  potash. 

I  place  good  cultivation  in  the  first  place,  as,  although  not 
killing  insects,  yet  with  healthy  robust  growth  they  are  abolished ; 
consequently  by  care  and  attention,  and  knowing  the  wants  of 
the  plants,  the  use  of  any  other  insecticide  is  reduced  to  a  mini- 
mum.   Perhaps  a  better  title  for  it  would  be  insectiphobia. 

Sulphur  I  place  second,  as  undoubtedly  the  fumes  or  sulphurous 
acid  are  most  deadly  to  all  insect  and  animal  life  too  ;  but  the 
common  practice  of  painting  the  pipes  with  a  solution  is  not, 
I  think,  the  best  way  to  proceed.  A  better  plan  is  to  use  sul- 
phurous acid  (not  sulphunc,  which  is  quite  a  different  article), 
which  is  simply  the  fumes  of  sulphur  pressed  into  water,  which, 
when  exposed,  throws  off  the  sulphurous  acid.  The  method  of 
using  it  is  to  pour  out  in  plates  or  shallow  pans  placed  on  the 
staging  or  walks.  It  has  these  advantages  over  sulphur  paint-* 
that  the  work  is  done  equally  well  without  the  risk  of  injury  to 
tender  plants,  for  if  the  paint  be  applied  too  strong  and  the  piping 
oyerbeated  great  damage  may  be  aone,  even  the  destructaon  (3 
a  houseful  of  plants.  Not  only  so,  but  the  labour  is  trifling  in 
comparison.  The  morning  after  the  plates  of  acid  haye  been  put 
down,  all  the  fumes  having  evaporated,  the  liquor  remaining  is 
only  water,  and  may  be  emptied  out,  whereas  the  other  unsightly 
stuff  has  to  be  washed  off  the  piping. 


Dalmatian  powder  is  another  good  insecticide,  but  I  do  not 
remember  having  seen  it  commen^d  upon  in  the  Journal.  I  use 
it  in  two  ways—sprinkling  on  the  soil  and  for  syringing.  As  a 
dressing  on  the  soil  it  is  best  applied  before  it  is  brought  under 
slass,  about  an  ounce  to  the  bushel.  What  pests  it  does  not  kill  it 
drives  away,  leaying  the  soil  in  an  excellent  condition  for  potting 
or  otherwise  used,  free  from  woodlice,  worms,  ice.  I  use  it  prin- 
cipally for  destroying  woodlice.  For  syringing  4  ozs.  may  be 
infused  in  a  quart  of  boiling  water,  allowed  to  settle,  and  the  clear 
liquor  used  ;  half  a  pint  to  an  ordinary  watering  can  full  of  water 
applied  with  a  syringe  and  not  washed  oi!^  takine  care  to  wet  the 
under  side  of  eyeiy  leaf.  Two  to  three  doses  of  uiiB  will  be  found 
yexy  useful. 

The  next  two  insecticides  will,  I  doubt  not,  meet  the  same  ob- 
jection as  the  first  I  named  ;  but  properly  used  paint  and  lime- 
wash  are  insecticides  of  the  first  order,  as  well  as  preservators 
and  omamentors  of  our  greenhouses.  When  paint  is  being 
applied  I  would  advise  eyery  plant  that  can  be  moved  to  be  put 
out,  all  the  yentilators  opened  night  and  day  two  days  at  least 
before  commencing  to  drive  out  all  damp.  Commence  with  a 
thin  coat,  adding  plenty  of  turpentine,  which  is  most  deadly  to 
insects ;  and  to  combine  remedies  as  the  doctors  do,  instead  of 
using  ^e  ordinary  dryers  use  paraffin  oil,  which  not  only  seryes 
the  same  purpose,  but  used  in  this  way  is  yery  beneficial.  I 
think  it  is  not  sufficiently  well  known  that  this  common  oil  may 
be  used  in  this  way,  and  many  times  at  a  distance  from  town 
would  saye  considerable  time  in  waiting  for  the  ordinary  dryers. 
The  second  c6at  should  be  applied  thick  to  stop  all  cracke,  which 
effectually  imprisons  all  eggs  which  may  be  deposited  there. 
Limewash,  too,  ought  to  be  applied  thickly  on  all  new  work  for 
the  same  reason,  and  care  should  also  be  taken  to  have  new 
slacked  lime,  if  possible  while  it  is  hot  I  would  here  strongly 
urge  upon  all  gardeners  to  advise  when  new  work  is  being  put  up 
that  it  should  be  plain,  for  it  is  only  in  such  structures  that  we 
have  a  fair  chance  to  master  our  insect  foes.  In  ornamental  struc- 
tures there  are  so  many  out-of-the-way  places  for  them  to  multiply 
that  we  are  forced  to  risk  the  displeasure  of  the  srathetics  and 
plead  for  plain  houses. 

Lastly,  a  few  words  about  potash.  I  use  it  for  cleaning  the 
glass,  swilling  all  wood  and  brickwork  everywhere,  in  fact,  inside, 
and  find  it  useful  both  for  cleansing  as  an  insecticide  ;  and  I  am 
inclined  to  think  it  has  another  good  property — that  is,  a  good 
dressing  for  the  soil.  I  have  used  it  as  strong  as  one  ounce  to  the 
gallon  of  water  for  syringing  glass  oyer  plants,  and  it  has  not 
injured  the  leayes,  bat  I  imagine  improyed  them.  Howeyer,  I 
would  not  advise  its  use  in  this  way,  at  least  not  carelessly,  but 
used  as  I  haye  described  it  gets  into  every  crack  and  crevice,  deal- 
ing certain  death  to  the  insect  tribe.  I  would  strongly  advise 
all  who  have  not  had  a  thorough  experience  of  them  to  be 
yery  cautions  in  their  use  of  insecticides  and  note  carefully  their 
results,  as  many  are  more  dangerous  than  useful.  Paraffin,  for 
instance,  when  applied  to  plants  in  any  form  whatever  kills  the 
insects ;  but  how  often  does  it  close  the  pores  of  the  leaves  and 
make  the  plants  unhealthy,  and  as  a  consequence  more  liable  to 
future  attack  from  their  insect  pests  l^HoRTUS. 


PLANTING  SHRUBS. 


It  occasionally  falls  to  the  lot  of  gardeners  to  carry  out  changes 
in  grounds  necessitating,  amongst  other  work,  the  transplanting 
of  shrubs.  I  bad  a  hint  on  the  subject  the  other  day  which 
may  be  worth  bringing  to  the  notice  of  gardeners  and  others  who 
have  not  paid  much  attention  to  this  subject.  We  have  had  several 
weeks  of  this  kind  of  work,  and  a  gentleman  visiting  mentioned 
this  as.  to  him,  a  curious  fact.  &me  two  or  three  years  ago 
he  had  bought  in  a  number  of  good-sized  ornamental  shrubs  and 
young  trees,  and  lately  his  attention  had  been  called  to  some  of 
these  which  had  been  blown  oyer,  and  the  balls  were  in  the  same 
condition  as  when  planted,  no  roots  haying  passed  into  the  sur- 
rounding soil.  In  my  opinion  these  shrubs  had  been  placed  into 
holes  cut  to  fit  the  size  of  their  respective  balls  as  nearly  as 
possible.  The  harm  would  be  greater  through  the  soil  having 
been  hard  or  clayey,  so  tiiat  the  plants,  though  surrounded  with 
soil  on  eyery  side,  were  practically  isolated  from  it  Planting 
when  the  soil  was  too  wet  would  also  conduce  to  a  similar 
result.  It  will  be  conceded  that  if  a  plant  costs  a  large  sum  to 
purchase  that  it  is  worth  a  little  care  to  secure  its  succeeding  when 
planted. 

.  Of  the  many  hundreds  of  shrubs  which  have  passed  our  handa 
this  autumn  it  would  be  impossible  for  one  to  blow  over  in 
the  condition  of  those  noticed.  In  every  case  the  hole  has  been 
at  least  twice  the  width  of  the  ball  of  the  plant  inserted,  some- 
times larger,  and  with  the  exception  of  extra  large  plants  a  liberal 


draniDgof  Kood  coil  0tle4f  soil  wugiTsn  to  CAch  plant  Inftddt- 
tioD  to  forming  a  Iki^  hole  in  the  fint  place,  when  tbe  plant  u 
being  placed  )□  tbe  workmen  dig  ronnd  tbs  edges  of  tbe  pit  and 
loosen  tbe  surrounding  soil  still  farther.  It  is  also  well  to  take 
out  the  soil  to  one  depth,  and  not  merelr  to  cnp  it  ont ;  while  the 
ball  of  the  plant,  if  ret?  Qrm  and  hard,  should  be  made  bo  that 
the  roots  wiU  spread  oat.  In  firmiog  the  soil  do  not  tread  on  the 
roots,  bat  ronnd  them.— B. 


A  CORBEBPOKDEKT  informs  ns  that  in  connection  with 
the  Boston  Ornithological  Societj  recently  held  was  a  show  of 
CHBiBANTHEMiniH  and  Fbimdlab,  which  attracted  mnch  atten- 
tion. The  CbrysantbeniamB  in  pots  were  Tery  good,  and  tbe 
prise  collections  contained  rnauj  fine  apecimeos  of  some  of  tbe 
newest  rarieties  in  cnltiration.  The  cnt  blooms  wen  Terj  good, 
Several  boxes  of  handsome  Japaneee  Tarietiee  were  ranch  ad- 
mired, and  the  Frimulaa  were  quite  an  attraction.  The  Bbow 
altogether  was  a  success,  and  another  yeai  maj  bring  a  greater 
Samber  of  contribntors. 

— ~  A.  COBBESPDHDEKT,  "  F.,"  sends  the  lollowing  ;—  "  Qaerj 
to  gardeners  of  twecty-fiTe  jears  ago.  What  ia  the  difiereoce 
between  tbe  tarietf  Stfow'e  Wiktbb  Wbttb  Bboocoli  and 
Teitch's  BKLF-FBOTECTiNa  BbocooliT  Snow's  Winter  White 
Broccoli  of  ttventf -flTe  years  ago  and  the  larie^  sent  out  sow 
called  Teitch's  Self-protecting  Broccoli  appear  to  me  identical, 
I  am  qnite  sore  that  tbe  Bnow's  Winter  White  of  the  present  day 
it  very  different  from  that  grown  twen^-flvo  yean  ago." 

Mb,  H.  Tatlob  desires  to  know  "which  It  tbe  bkbi 

HABDT  AHEBICAN  Blackbbbby,  and  alao  if  any  flrm  makes  a 
apeoialiiy  of  them,"  as  they  are  not  kept  in  nnnery  gardens 
abont  his  district.  Probably  the  Parsley-leaTed  Bramble  and 
Kittatinny  are  as  hardy  and  prolific  as  any,  and  those  who 
poeseti  atocka  woold  do  well  to  adtertise  them. 

Mu.  James  HcBkas,  Cook's  Bridge,  Lewea,  writes  as 

follows : — "  In  the  last  isaoe  of  the  Joomal  and  in  thq  report  of  the 
BuaHTON  Chbtbanthbhuh  Show  I  obserre  your  remarks  on 
table  plants  to  the  effect  that  '  tbe  seoond-prixe  collecUon  was  in 
the  opinion  of  many  far  before  the  flrat-prise  lot.'  By  many, 
howcTer,  the  eecond-priie  lot  were  considered  lai  too  large,  and 
more  adapted  for  grouping  ;  and  when  six  plants  are  wanted  for 
table  decoration  it  ia  seldom  we  nse  pairs.  Tbe  flrst-prixe  plants 
were  well  cultivated,  with  plenty  of  foliage,  and  nearly  all  of  a 
■iie,  the  Tarietiea  being  distinct." 

We  are  reminded  of  the  clo«ng  weeks  of  tbe  year  by  the 

receipt  of  a  packet  of  Tery  beantifol  CBRisriiAs  oabss  from 
HeMrs.  Byte  k  Bpottiswoode,  the  Qoeen's  printers.  The  cards  of 
these  publishers  improre  in  artistic  merit  sTery  year,  and  thoae 
now  before  ns  furnish  many  examples  of  designs  and  eiecntion 
which  can  hardly  be  surpassed. 

"FboBono  Publico"  wlahea  "to  call  the  attention  of 

nuraeryDien  and  seedsmen  to  one  or  two  matt«n  ol  importance 
connected  with  labsllino.  Having  lately  had  several  fmit  and 
foreiit  trees  and  shrubs  from  nurserymen,  the  names  baring  evi- 
dently been  written  by  some  kind  of  lead  pencil,  which  when 
exposed  to  the  rains  and  the  atmosphere  bare  become  faint,  and 
in  several  cases  qnite  illegible,  which  baa  caosed  great  incon- 
venience, parttcnlarly  with  frnit  trees.  These  names  have,  I  pre- 
sume, been  written  by  what  are  called  the  copying  lead  pencils. 
I  have  nsed  one  ol  the  pencils  in  qoestiou  myself,  and  had  very 


nearly  lost  many  names  until  I  laoklly  discovered  the  e 
time.  In  previooi  years  it  has  been  the  custom  of  some  si 
when  puttiog  up  and  labelling  the  seeds  to  stick  the  name  of  the 
seeds  over  the  itring,  and  when  tbe  string  la  cut  tbe  name  is  torn 
off  with  it  This  may  appear  bnt  a  trivial  matter,  but  it  is  liable 
to  canse  mistakes,  and  sometimes  much  inconvenience." 

"M."  writes:— "The  hildhess  or  the  WEATHXBhete 

in  Xorth  Pembrokeshire  has  permitted  ns  to  gather  the  fo'Jow- 
ing  Tea  Roses  from  tbe  open  garden  all  through  November: — 
Nipbetoe,  Cbeshunt  Hybrid,  and  Glolre  do  Dijon.  On  Nov.  2Stli 
I  gathered  in  one  of  onr  [dantationa  a  floe  spike  of  Foxglove. 
Primroses,  red  Bibca,  and  other  common  plants  have  been  flower- 
ing freely.  Not  having  been  cnt  at  all  by  frosts,  the  elnmpa  of 
Schiioetjiis  coccinea  have  been  grand  tbis  antumn  with  their 
masses  of  crimson  spikea,  and  the  Chrysantbemuns  bare  bad 
almost  as  Bne  blooms  in  tbe  open  bolder  as  imdei  glass.  Of  some 
forty  varieties  of  the  latter  we  hare  now  in  bloom,  by  far  the 
most  beautiful  is  Lady  Taltoard,  with  large  flowers  as  well  shaped 
as  a  good  Dahlia ;  coloni  pink,  petals  qnilled  and  Inonrved." 

■ WBirtNOoaTABv.UBALTBna,  a  correspondent,  "C.ll.," 

observes : — "  Hr.  Pettlgrew  in  his  interesting  article  on  Cnlzean 
Castle,  on  page  390,  says  that  '  Hr.  Murray  informed  bim  that  tbe 
Tines  were  at  one  time  very  much  infested  with  mealy  bug,  but 
that  by  dressing  them  with  a  mixtore  of  coal  tar  and  clay  be  had 
entirely  eradicated  the  peat  witbont  the  sligbteat  injaiy  to  tbe 
Tines.'  I  shoDid  like  to  try  Ur.  Marray'a  receipt  if  I  knew  in 
what  proportion  to  nse  tbe  tar,  also  if  it  is  the  ordinary  gas  tar 
nsed  tor  asphalting  paths,  lus.  I  suppose  it  wonld  be  necessary  ta 
paint  tbe  Tines  completely,  covering  tbe  eyes  or  bnde.  I  should 
be  glad  to  know  if  I  may  use  the  mixture  fraely  without  lear  of 
injury,  as  I  would  prefer  to  use  the  ordinary  mixlures  if  there 
were  any  probability  of  the  tar  causing  tbe  Tinea  to  break  badly 
In  the  spring."  We  shall  be  obliged  if  gardeners  who  hare  prac- 
tised this  plan  will  record  their  experience  on  tbe  subject. 

Taldablb  lllaslratlona  and  diagrams  of  some  of  the  most 

iKJUBiouB  OF  THE  INSKCTS  that  prey  upon  our  food  crops  are 
about  to  be  issued  by  the  Boyal  Agricaltural  Society  of  England. 
Tbe  drawings  of  the  insects  have  been  most  carefully  executed 
by  Uiss  £.  A.  Onaerod,  Entomologist  to  the  Society,  and  show 
tbe  insects  in  their  varioos  transformations,  and  also  the  nature 
of  their  attack.  The  series  of  six  large  sheets  contain  beaatifolly 
coloured  illustrations  of  the  common  apbis  or  green  By,  the  large 
white  Cabbage  butterfly,  tbe  wireworm,  the  daddy-longlegs,  the 
Turnip  fly,  and  the  Beet  fly.  Bach  is  exhibited  on  a  largdy 
magnified  scale  in  tbe  caterpillar,  chrysnlid,  and  perfect  Insect 
state,  and  are  also  shown  life-size.  A  short  account  of  their 
habits,  methods  of  prevention,  methods  of  destruction,  Ac,  is 
prioled  at  the  foot  of  each  sheet.  These  illostrations  are  admir- 
ably adapted  for  the  nse  of  teachers  in  rural  schools,  who  by  their 
aid  can  readily  impart  a  usefol  knowledge  to  our  agricnltnral 
population  ot  some  of  the  most  destrnctire  of  insects,  and  thn< 
enable  tbem  to  oombat  more  sncceastully  tbe  insidioua  attacks  of 
these  terrible  pests. — (Jbwnol  of  Ibrntry.) 

If  BSSBB.  Letts,  Son  k  Co.  confer  annually  a  great  boon 

on  tbe  public  by  the  issue  of  every  conceivable  form  of  Diabt 
AND  Meko&Akduu  Book.  Tbeir  energy  and  enterprise  seem 
nerer  to  fail,  but  ratber  to  strengthen  by  age.  We  have  received 
a  packet  of  these  valuable  annuals,  with  apecimens  of  rariona 
forms,  all  of  which  are  more  or  leas  indispensable  to  somebody. 
It  is  not  only  as  diaries  that  these  are  useful,  but  they  contain 
much  information  which  people  are  in  everyday  want  of  ready  to 
hand  and  easy  of  reference.  We  commend  tbe  diariea  ot  Hessra. 
Letts  very  highly  to  all  who  require  one,  and  a  diaiy  is  a  record 
which  ererybody  ought  to  keep. 


r» 


BeFEBBIKO  to  SUTTONS*  Obeek  Cubled  Savot  Mr.  J. 

Clarke,  Brynkinalt,  writes — "  This  Savoj  maj  undoubtedly  be 
termed  the  mainstay  of  our  kitchen  gardens  for  winter  use.  It 
can  be  planted  in  almost  any  soil  with  success,  but  where  extra 
large  heads  are  in  demand  the  soil  can  hardly  be  too  rich  or 
the  situation  too  good.  Where  medium-sized  heads  are  re- 
quired I  usually  plant  15  inches  apart  each  way.  I  have  a 
grand  crop  here  now,  about  1500  plants,  all  with  heads  of  useful 
size,  large  enough  for  any  purpose.  I  usually  plant  in  different 
aspects,  so  as  to  insure  a  good  supply  successiyely,  which  with 
the  above  yariety  I  find  no  difficulty  whatever  to  maintain. 
Growers  for  market  purposes  will  do  well  to  give  this  variety  a 
triaU" 

We  regret  to  learn  that  after  a  long  and  useful  career  the 

monthly  horticultural  periodical,  *<Thb  Gabdbnbb,"  published 
by  Messrs.  Blackwood  &  Sons,  ceases  with  the  issue  for  December. 
Under  the  editorship  of  Mr.  David  Thomson  the  valuable  prac- 
tical instruction  contained  in  this  work  has  been  welcome  to 
many  gardeners  in  Great  Britain,  but  in  this  fast  age  a  month 
was  too  long  for  them  to  wait  for  gardening  information  however 
sound  it  mif  ht  be. 


CARKOT  AND  PARSLEY  DIFFICULTIES. 

I  have  been  very  much  troubled  this  last  season  by  Carrots 
and  Parsley  proving  a  total  failure  here.  Seeing  my  first  sowing 
of  Carrots  a  failure  I  prepared  another  bed  in  a  different  part  of 
the  garden,  and  mixea  the  soil,  which  is  very  black  and  stiff,  with 
sand  and  soot,  but  with  no  effect,  for  as  soon  as  the  seedlings  were 
about  an  inch  above  ground  they  quickly  disappeared.  I  tried 
them  a  third  time,  with  a  similar  result.  The  attack  was  made  by 
a  little  white  worm.  I  have  many  times  seen  Carrots  destroyed 
by  this  insect,  but  I  have  never  seen  a  failure  like  my  own  this  last 
season.  Parsley  came  up  freely  and  grew  for  a  short  time,  when 
it  turned  qaite  yellow.  On  examining  some  of  the  roots  I  found 
numbers  of  this  little  destroyer.  However,  after  about  two  months 
it  started  and  grew  a  little.  Both  crops  are  greatly  in  request 
here.  Of  the  former  crop  I  obtained  none ;  while  of  the  latter, 
the  season  was  far  advanced  before  I  had  any.  The  soil  is  very 
heavy  and  black,  and  I  think  very  unsuitable  for  the  culture  A 
the  Carrot  I  have  learned  several  good  lessons  from  your  cor- 
respondents, and  I  shall  feel  much  obliged  if  some  of  them  would 
state  their  experience  of  such  failures  and  their  best  mode  of 
destroying  this  pest. — J.  C. 


FRUIT-GROWING  ON  CHALK  SOILS. 

As  I  have  previously  stated  when  writing  upon  this  subject, 
in  soils  of  an  extremely  chalky  nature  successful  frait- growing 
is  far  from  being  an  easy  matter,  inasmuch  as  such  soils  are 
deficient  in  those  chemical  elements  which  are  necessary  to  the 
production  of  high-class  fruit,  as  well  as  to  the  longevity  of  the 
trees  themselves ;  indeed,  in  some  districts  it  is  absolutely  im- 
possible to  accomplish  anything  which  has  the  least  semblance  of 
success  without  much  trouble  and  expense.  The  practical  man 
who  ha»  to  contend  with  such  soils  as  are  here  alluded  to  knows 
only  too  well  the  ailments  and  chief  characteristics  of  the  majority 
of  young  fruit  trees  after  they  have  been  planted  two  or  three 
years.  Only  once  allow  the  roots  to  get  a  firm  hold  of  the  subsoil, 
and  let  them  remain  there  undisturl^d,  then  you  will  experience 
the  mortification  of  seeing  the  leaves  assume  that  yellow  sickly 
appearance  which  is  a  sure  forerunner  of  poor  crops  and  also  of 
premature  death.  This  applies  principally  to  Peaches  and  Necta- 
rines ;  but  even  such  fruits  as  Apples,  Pears,  Plums,  Cherries,  and 
Apricots  do  not  grow  in  that  luxurious  way  which  they  do  on 
most  other  soils. 

From  the  foregoing  it  must  not  for  a  moment  be  supposed  that 
success  is  impossible.  For  many  evils  there  are  remedies,  and  so 
there  is  for  the  one  we  are  now  dealing  with.  We  must,  however, 
confess  that  our  remedy  is  rather  a  costly  and  laborious  one,  but 
on  the  other  band  we  would  venture  to  assert  that  the  cost  would 
not  be  thought  too  mach  when  success  is  the  result.  With  Peaches 
and  Nectarines  I  would  strongly  recommend  the  under-mentioned 
plan.  Take  out  the  soil  to  a  depth  of  18  inches  or  2  feet ;  concrete 
and  drain  the  bottom ;  at  a  distance  of  4  feet  from  the  wall  on 
which  the  trees  are  to  ba  grown  bmld  up  from  the  concrete  to 


the  ground  level  a  4^inch  wall — here  there  is  ample  space 
for  the  roots  of  good-sised  trees.  The  top  spit  of  soil  and  a 
shovelling  should  be  cast  on  one  side,  to  be  mixed  afterwards  with 
the  new  compost,  the  latter  to  consist  entirely  of  good  turfy  loam, 
the  best  that  can  be  obtained  in  the  locality.  With  this  there 
should  be  incorporated  a  little  well-decomposed  stable  manure, 
together  with  a  light  sprinkling  of  half-inch  bones.  The  turf 
should  be  chopped  into  rough  pieces,  and  the  whole  of  the  compost 
be  turned  over  several  times  before  being  wheeled  to  the  bonier. 
As  the  work  of  filling  the  border  procMds  tread  down  the  soil 
firmly.  Plant  young  healthy  trees,  with  their  roots  not  more  than 
6  inches  from  the  snrfttce,  and  give  a  good  mulching  of  half- 
decayed  manure. 

By  many  this  plan  will  be  thought  to  be  rather  an  expensive 
one,  and  so  it  is,  I  admit ;  nevertheless  there  need  be  no  appre- 
hension as  to  the  successf  id  results  which  will  ensue.  Money  well 
spent  and  work  well  done  will  redound  to  the  credit — aye,  and 
often  to  the  pleasure — of  anyone  as  long  as  they  live.  The  follow- 
ing varieties  may  be  relied  on  in  districts  like  those  to  which  these 
remarks  are  applicable  :^Peaoh$t :  Early  Louise,  Early  Rivers, 
Early  York,  Royal  George,  Dr.  Hogg,  Sea  Eagle,  Barrington, 
George  lY.  (a  good  old  sort,  now  seldom  seen).  Prince  of  Wales, 
Walborton  Admirable,  Late  Admirable,  Salwey.  The  last-named 
is  worth  growing  on  account  of  its  lateness,  and  although  it  is 
not  one  of  the  l^t-fiavoured  Peaches  it  is  not  to  be  despised  if 
allowed  to  stand  on  a  shelf  in  a  vinery  for  about  a  week  after 
being  gathered.  Nectarines:  Rivers'  Orange,  Elruge,  Yiolette 
Hfttive,  Pine  Apple,  Victoria,  and  Pitmaston  Orange. 

Apricots,  Plums,  and  Cherries  are  not  so  fastidious  as  to  soil 
and  situation  as  Peaches  and  Nectarines.  They  never  appear  to 
be  quite  at  home  in  soils  where  there  is  an  excess  of  chalk  ;  those 
who  would  succeed  with  them  would  therefore  do  well  to  trench 
the  ground  2  feet  deep,  and  let  the  new  compost  consist  of  two 
parts  turfv  loam,  with  one  part  peat  and  one  part  well-decomposed 
manure,  this  to  be  worked  in  with  the  top  spit  and  a  shovelling 
of  the  old  soil.  It  is  idso  essential  that  where  these  are  grown 
the  borders  should  be  well  drained.  Of  Apricots  no  other  sorts 
need  be  grown  than  the  following  three :  Moorpark,  Hemskirk, 
and  Breda.  Plums :  Coe*s  Golden  Drop,  Green  Gage,  Ickworth 
Imp^ratrice,  Jefferson,  Peach,  Beine  Claude  de  Bavay,  Pond's 
Seedling,  Victoria,  Washington,  White  Magnum  Bonum.  Cherries : 
May  Dake,  Black  Tartarian,  Elton,  Early  Bed  Bigarreau,  White 
Heart,  and  Morello. 

We  shall  now  refer  to  Apples  and  Pears  by  simply  stating  that 
the  compost  recommended  previously  will  also  suit  these ;  the 
ground  also  should  be  trenched  to  a  depth  of  not  less  than  2  feet 
If  it  is  necessary  to  point  out  one  thing  more  than  another  with 
regard  to  Apples  and  Pears,  it  is  as  to  the  system  on  which  they 
ought  to  be  grown.  Where  the  best  results  are  desired,  by  all 
means  commence  with  young  trees,  and  grow  them  as  pyramids 
or  dwarf  bushes.  By  so  doing,  and  lifting  them  periodically,  say 
about  every  three  years,  far  better  returns  will  be  had  than  by 
allowing  them  to  grow  into  large  trees,  inasmuch  as  other  crops 
can  be  grown  profitably  between  the  rows  without  detriment  to 
the  trees  themselves,  and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  it  will  be  found 
that  the  crops  of  fruit  will,  in  quality  and  quantity,  be  such  as 
to  give  the  greatest  satisfaction.  I  can  confidently  commend 
the  following  sorts  of  Apples— viz..  Early  Red  Margaret,  King  of 
the  Pippins,  Cox's  Orange  Pippin,  Margil,  Old  Golden  Pippin, 
Blenheim  Pippin,  Keswick  Codlin,  Lord  Suffield,  M6re  de  M^age, 
Cox's  Pomona,  Alfriston,  Warner's  King.  Pears :  JargoneUe, 
Citron  des  Cannes,  Beurr^  Giffard,  Williams'  Bon  Chretien, 
Comte  de  Lamy,  Seckle,  Marie  Louise,  Beurr^  Clairgeau,  Easter 
Beurr6,  Winter  Nelis,  Doyenn^  du  Cornice,  and  Beurr^  Bachelier. 
With  regard  to  the  compost  recommended  for  Peaches  and 
Nectarines,  a  small  quantity  of  peat  ought  to  be  used.  I  have 
always  found  the  greatest  possible  benefit  accrue  from  a  judicious 
use  of  peat  in  fruit  culture  on  chalk  soils. — Ex  Cjst£EA« 


TYDiEA  MADAME  HEINE. 

Whebb  decorative  flowering  plants  are  required  during  the 
autumn  and  winter  months  few  are  superior  to  Tydseas.  When 
well  grown  and  cared  for  they  will  occupy  the  same  place 
in  our  stoves  in  winter  as  Achimenes  do  in  our  conservatories 
during  summer.  There  are  now  numerous  varieties,  and  many  of 
them  exceedingly  beautiful,  but  requiring  considerable  care  to  have 
them  in  the  best  condition  during  the  winter.  Many  of  the  varie* 
ties  are  really  more  adapted  for  summer  flowering,  and  it  is  next 
to  an  impossibility  to  retard  them  sufficiently  to  have  them  in 
full  beauty  during  the  dullest  months  of  the  year.  This  is  very 
marked  in  those  kinds  that  form  underground  stems,  and  thus 
allow  of  being  dried  off  after  flowering  &e  same  as  Achimenes. 
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Some  will  not  endnre  this  drying  syitemy  for  thej  really  are  what 
I  feel  jattified  in  terming  eTergreen  varieties,  and  do  not  form 
midergronnd  stems,  but  are  perpetaated  by  striking  the  yonng 
shoots  that  are  produced  near  the  base  while  the  dUmt  is  in  active 
growth;  T.  Madame  Heine  is  of  this  type,  and  a  true  winter- 
flowering  variety.  It  is  of  a  stordv  habit  of  growth  with  green 
foliage,  aiid  flowers  most  profusely  from  Kovember  onwards. 
By  inserting  cuttings  at  intervals  a  sD<;oession  of  flowering 
plants  can  be  had  the  whole  winter.  I  have  grown  many  varie- 
ties of  TydsBas,  and  after  three  years'  experience  with  the  above 
variety  have  concluded  to  discard  all  otners  for  winter,  as  the 
stock  of  this  variety  can  be  increased  so  rapidlv. 

The  cuttings  strike  almost  as  easily  as  Oolenses  if  placed  in 
heat,  kept  close,  and  shaded  from  strong  sun.  They  may  safely 
be  placed  singly  in  small  pots  when  ins^ting  them,  as  with  ordi- 
Baiy  attention  every  oae  wtU  root.  Any  light  soil  will  suit  this 
Tydsoa  well.— Bgibntia. 


WINTEB-FLOWBBINQ  PLANTS. 

An  abstract  of  a  paper  read  before  the  Yonng  Qardeners'  Mutual 
Improvement  8ooiety,  Royal  Os^ens,  Kew,  by  Mr.  Garrett,  fore- 
man of  the  flower  garden  department. 

To  supply  cat  flowers  and  decorative  plants  during  the  winter 
months  is  a  very  impoitant  part  of  the  gardener's  duties  in  all  estab- 
lishments. Foliage  plants  are  numerous,  and  are  used  largely  for 
decorative  purposes  in  winter,  but  ladies  must  be  continually  supplied 
with  cut  flowers  for  various  purposes,  Flowering  plants  must  also 
be  interspersed  amongst  the  foliage  and  Ferns  in  the  msnsion  as 
well  as  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory.  This  continual  supply  is 
the  great  feature  that  has  to  be  thought  of,  and  the  point  where 
many  gardeners  fail,  often  at  a  time  when  a  greater  supply  than 
usual  is  required  for  some  special  purpose.  Requirements  vary  con- 
siderably in  different  establisnments  according  to  the  tastes  or  wishes 
of  proprietors,  and  such  wishes  have  to  be  studied  bj  the  gardener. 

The  great  secret  in  having  flowers  in  winter  is  the  careful  selection 
of  useful  plants  for  the  purpose,  and  good  cultivation  in  the  previous 
spring  and  summer.  If  sowing  seeds  or  propagating  plants  is  delayed 
too  long  in  the  spring  or  summer,  the  flowering  period  will  be  delayed 
in  a  corresponding  degree.  If  the  plants  are  well  g^rown  in  the  sum- 
mer and  receive  proper  attention,  tneir  snooessful  flowering  will  be 
insured,  but  injudicious  treatment  in  winter  may  render  previously 
well-prepared  plants  useless.  Where  a  gardener  has  a  knowledge  of 
what  is  required,  it  is  the  best  and  safest  plan  to  select  the  best  varie- 
ties of  certain  plants  that  suit  his  purpose^  and  grow  a  quantity  of 
those  that  are  certain  to  succeed«  Collections  are  necessary  for  ex- 
hibition, and  sometimes  for  other  purposes,  but  selections  are  nnmh 
more  profitable  generally. 

BUCHABISBS  AND  GABDBNIA& 

Stove  plants  and  Orchids  flowerine  in  winter  are  rather  limited, but 
there  are  a  few  that  are  indispensabfo.  Two  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  former  are  Euoharis  amazonica  and  Gardenias.  These,  from 
their  powerful  perfume  and  beautiful  appearance,  are  greatly  valued. 
They  require  a  good  rest  in  a  cool  frame  or  house  during  the  early 
autumn  to  ripen  and  prepare  them  for  flowering  when  introduoed  to 
heat.  Encharises  do  not  require  repotting  often  if  they  are  in  good 
health  and  the  pots  are  well  drained.  Plants  that  are  unhealthy  are 
uncertain  for  flowering  purposes.  Probably  the  most  important  part 
of  Gardenia  culture  is  keepmg  the  plants  clean.  If  they  are  allowed 
to  become  much  infested  with  scale  or  mealy  bug  the  l>est  plan  is  to 
prepare  young  plants,  snd  keep  them  clean  and  throw  the  old  ones 
away.  The  pomts  of  the  shoots  are  always  first  attacked  by  mealy 
bug,  and  the  buds  being  there  are  so  much  injured  by  the  cleaning 
process  as  to  be  of  little  use  when  expanded.  They  can  be  grown  in 
pots  or  planted  out  as  may  be  convenient. 

OBCHIBB. 

Orchids  last  a  long  time,  and  some  of  them  will  bear  much  rough 
treatment ;  indeed,  much  more  than  many  other  good  plants  that  are 
not  nearly  so  much  valued.  A  few  are  happily  useful  for  winter- 
flowering,  and  are  therefore  very  acceptable.  Cypripedium  insigne 
is  largely  grown,  and  will  last  a  very  long  time  as  fiowering  plants, 
or  in  a  cut  state  in  wster.  Many  other  Cypripediums  flower  at  this 
time  of  year,  but  probably  none  are  so  plentiful  as  C.  insigne.  Zygo- 
petalums,  Galanthe  Yeitchii,  0.  vestita  and  its  varieties,  Lycaste 
JSkinneri,  and  Masdevallias  ars  the  most  useful  in  quantity  for  winter- 
flowering  that  I  am  acquainted  with. 

CHBTSANTHBMUM8. 
Probably  the  most  popular  flowering  plants  for  all  purposes  during 
the  months  of  November  and  December  are  Chrysanthemums.  A 
selection  of  a  few  distinct  and  useful  sorts  of  these  is  preferable  to  a 
large  collection.  There  are,  however,  several  distinct  forms,  ranging 
from  the  small  Pompon  and  Anemone-flowered  to  the  large  incurved, 
reflexed,  and  the  curious  .Japanese  section,  all  possessing  a  consider- 
able degree  of  merit,  f  hef  are  propagated  at  different  times  from 
about  the  end  of  November  until  the  following  May,  and  much  later 


than  this  for  small  plants.  Where  large  bushy  plants  are  required 
the  size  of  the  flowers  must  be  to  a  certain  extent  sacrificed,  as  the 
largest  flowers  are  obtained  from  plants  that  are  only  allowed  to  bear 
a  very  limited  number.  As  far  as  my  experteaee  goes  it  is  better  to 
propaeate  about  the  middle  ef  February  and  grow  the  plants  without 
a  check,  repotting  as  required  until  they  are  in  8  or  9-ineh  pots,  which 
are  sufficiently  large  for  most  purposes.  An  open  airy  position  ex- 
posed to  the  sun,  but  not  too  much  to  hiah  winds,  should  be  selected 
for  their  summer  quarters,  when  they  will  require  constant  attention 
and  plenty  of  water  if  good  plants  are  to  be  obtained.  Liquid  manure 
should  only  be  supplied  in  moderate  quantities  until  the  buds  are 
formed,  when  it  may  be  giren  frequently.  Stopping  should  not  be 
practised  on  large  plants  after  the  middle  of  July.  Small  useful 
plants  for  stages  or  deooratinff  may  be  obtained  by  placing  four  or 
fire  cuttings  in  small  pots  early  in  August.  When  tney  are  rooted 
place  them  into  48*Bized  pots,  and  stop  them  once.  They  will  flower 
about  the  same  time  as  the  larger  plants.  Neither  should  be  sub- 
jected to  fire  heat  if  it  can  be  avoided,  as  this  invariably  causes  them 
to  lose  their  lower  leaves,  especially  in  the  autumn. 

CARNATIONS. 

Tree  Carnations  are  no£  more  dUficult  to  grow.to  good-sized  plants 
than  Chrysanthemums,  yet  It  is  very  seldom  they  are  found  in  quan- 
tity. Probably  their  merits  are  not  sufficiently  well  known.  If  they 
are  grown  principally  in  two  or  three  distinct  varieties  scarcely  any- 
thing can  rival  them  as  cut  flowers  for  glasses  or  almost  any  purpose. 
Belle  Rose  and  A.  Al^gati^rs  are  good  red  varieties.  La  Belle  and 
Purity  whites,  and  Miss  Jolliffe  a  distinct  perpetual-flowering 
variety  of  a  pink  or  flesh  colour.  These  are  all  distinct  in  growth, 
and  are  the  best  to  be  grown  for  plenty  of  flowers  that  I  have  seen. 
It  is  very  important  they  should  be  propagated  in  the  month  of 
February  to  begin  flowering  in  the  autumn  as  large  plants.  When 
propagation  is  deferred  later  than  this  the  plants  will  not  flower  so 
early  in  the  aatumn,  neither  will  they  attain  the  same  size.  They 
are  best  grown  in  frames  until  about  the  beginning  of  June,  when 
they  may  be  placed  in  the  open  air  until  the  end  of  September.  A 
house  with  a  temperature  of  50^  to  55^,  and  air  on  all  favourable  occa- 
sions, will  suit  them  all  the  winter.  They  generally  do  well  in  a  soil 
composed  of  fibry  loam,  with  a  little  leaf  soil  not  too  much  decayed, 
and  plenty  of  charcoaL  The  pots  must  he  well  drained,  as  Carna- 
tions of  any  sort  will  not  succeed  if  the  soil  is  allowed  to  become 
soddened. 

BOUYARDIAS. 

Bouvardias  ars  extremely  useful  winter-flowering  plants  if  pre- 
pared for  that  purpose,  and  are  generally  much  admired.  They  strike 
freely  in  spring — about  the  end  of  March  or  beginning  of  April  is 
early  enough — and  may  he  grown  in  pots,  or  planted  out  in  frames 
as  soon  as  established.  I  have  found  the  best  results  from  the  latter 
practice,  although  the  plants  are  not  always  so  compact  as  when  re- 
stricted in  pots.  They  require  to  be  frequently  and  evenly  pinched 
until  late  in  the  summer  to  prepare  them  for  flowering  in  winter.  If 
planted  out  they  will  bear  being  transferred  to  pots  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  will,  if  kept  close  for  a  short  time  afterwards, 
scarcely  feel  any  check.  A  few  standard  single  varieties  are  elegans : 
Yreelandii,  or  its  larger  form  alba  grandiflora ;  Maiden's  Blush,  and 
Leeiantha. 

POINSETTUfl. 

^oinsettias  are  very  showy  plants  previous  to  and  at  the  time  of 
flowering.  The  flowers  themselves  are  inoonspicuous,  and  do  not 
open  until  some  time  after  the  scarlet  bracts  surrounding  them  appear. 
To  have  dwarf  plants  in  small  pots  they  must,  when  growing,  be 
plunged  in  ashes  or  some  other  material  in  light  frames,  where  they 
can  have  plenty  of  air,  and,  except  in  the  hottest  summer  weather, 
be  fully  exposed  to  the  sun.  When  they  are  intended  to  be  grown 
in  small  pou  with  one  head  of  bloom,  the  middle  or  end  of  June  is 

fenerally  early  enough  to  insert  the  cuttings,  as  they  cannot  be 
ept  dvriirf  if  propagated  too  early.  They  succeed  best  if  inserted 
singly  in  small  pots^as  the  roots  are  not  injured  so  much  when  repot- 
ting. They  are  easily  grown  if  proper  attention  is  given  them,  out 
are  among  the  first  to  suffer  if  neglected.  The  flowers  form  ana  the 
bracts  change  their  colour  about  the  beginning  of  November,  when 
more  heat  may  be  applied,  and  if  the  plana  are  supplied  with  a  little 
liquid  manure  it  will  help  to  develope  and  deepen  the  colour  of  the 
heads  of  bloom.  The  old  P.  puloheriima  is  still  the  best  for  general 
cultivation.  Its  variety,  P.  p.  alba,  is  sometimes  grown,  but  is  only 
useful  as  a  variety.  The  so-called  double  form  named  pleoissima  was 
highly  spoken  of  when  distributed,  but  it  docs  not  seem  to  have  been 
cultivated  so  mush  as  was  expected.  If  the  plants  are  placed  in  a 
cooler  temperature  when  the  heads  are  developed  they  will  keep  good 
for  six  or  eight  weeks. 

BBGONIAS. 

Some  of  the  autumn  and  winter-flowering  Begonias  are  veij 
effective  when  well  grown,  and  are  useful  for  supplying  cut  flowers, 
although  some  of  them  will  not  last  very  long  In  water.  Their  free- 
flowering  habit  will,  however,  compensate  for  this  in  a  considerable 
degree,  as  the  removal  of  one  lot  of  flowers  will  often  cause  the  plant 
to  break,  and  so  produce  a  quantity  more.  It  is  important  to  pro- 
pagate them  early  in  the  season  to  have  large  plants  by  she  autumn. 
Some  of  the  best  are  Weltoniensis,  insignis,  Knowsleyana,  semper- 
florens,  its  variety  rosea,  and  Ascotensis.    The  new  and  distmct 
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Begonia  Bocotrana  promises  to  be  a  good  winter-flowering  variety  by 
its  appearance  at  the  present  time  in  the  Begonia  honse  at  Kew. 

PRDiXTLAS. 

The  single  and  semi-double  foTms  of  Primnla  sinensis  and  Cine* 
rarias  may  be  flowered  in  the  autumn  and  winter  by  sowing  the  seeds 
sufficiently  early  in  the  season  in  March  or  April,  and  growing  them 
when  established  in  frames  facing  the  north  during  the  hottest 
weather.  Primulas  require  a  little  heat  in  the  autumn  to  assist  them 
in  opening  their  flowers,  and  to  prevent  their  damping  at  the  collar. 
The  old  double  white  variety,  P.  sinensis  alba  plena,  still  holds  its 
own  amongst  the  newer  double  kinds.  It  does  not  produce  seed,  and 
consequently  has  to  be  propagated  by  cuttings,  which  should  be 
inserted  in  May  or  early  in  June. 

Oinerarias  are  best  when  kept  in  cold  frames  up  till  the  time  of 
flowering.  If  they  are  subjected  to  fire  heat  they  so  soon  become 
infested  with  green  fly. 

Salvias  are  useful  for  conservatory  decoration  in  winter,  but  they 
are  not  of  so  much  use  for  cutting,  as  their  flowers  so  soon  fall.  The 
scarlet-flowered  varieties  may,  however,  be  used  with  great  effect  as 
cut  flowers  by  easlight  or  for  dinner-table  decoration  where  they  are 
only  requirea  K>r  one  evening.  A  very  promising  new  decorative 
flowerinff  plant  for  winter  is  Impatiens  Sultani,  as  it  is  in  flower 
nearly  all  the  year  round.    If  so  it  will  be  a  valuable  acc|uisition. 

Among  other  useful  plants  which  I  can  only  mention  now  are 
Plumbago  rosea,  Justicia  speciosa,  Linum  trigynum.  Euphorbia  jac- 
quinisBfloia,  Bencographis  Ghiesbreghtiana,  and  Zonal  Pelargoniums. 

(To  be  continued.) 


PRUNING  GOOSEBERRY  BUSHES. 

SnrcE  reading  **IiAncabtbian'b'*  remarks  on  the  above  (p.  477) 
X  have  carefully  examined  those  bushes  I  have  pruned  and  those 
I  have  not,  and  asked  myself  the  question.  Have  I  pruned  too 
hard  1  Doubtless  few  prune  so  hard  as  I  do,  and  yet  I  have  pruned 
closer  than  ever  this  year.  Still,  I  do  not  think  any  bushes  the 
same  size  could  carry  a  greater  crop  or  better-sized  fruit  than 
these  have  done.  Many  visitors  have  remarked  the  heavy  crop 
and  splendid  fruit. 

It  18  an  old  saying,  "  Old  notions  die  hard."  This  will  apply 
here,  for  being  taught  that  way  of  pruning  the  Gooseberry,  and 
generally  with  the  ^st  results,  why  should  we  alter?  I  shaJl  cer- 
tainly try  the  other  practice  with  some  bushes  I  have  in  a  young 
state,  and  note  the  difference.  In  the  latter  method  there  would 
be  a  considerable  saving  in  labour,  which  is  a  great  consideration 
to  the  hard-worked  gardener.  I  should  be  pleased  to  see  others 
f^ive  their  experience  on  this  subject,  for,  unlike  the  Apple  or 
Pear,  we  seldom  fail  to  get  a  good  crop  if  birds  can  bo  kept  away. 
I  am  lucky  in  this  respect,  having  my  Gooseberry  quarter  covered 
in  with  wire  netting,  and  am  ever  anxious  to  gain  experience,  so 
as  to  increase  produce  with  the  least  amount  of  labour. 

While  writing  on  this  subject  may  I  ask  someone  to  explain 
why  I  lose  one  or  two  bushes  most  years  when  not  more  than 
from  five  to  seven  years  old,  while  small  branches  on  several  wither 
and  die  from  midsummer  onwards?  Last  year  I  gave  a  heavy 
mulching  of  manure  from  the  oowyard,  but  I  am  sorry  to  add  that 
it  has  not  had  the  desired  effect.  The  soil  is  light,  resting  on  a 
gravelly  snbsoil,  and  well  drained. — S.  J.  A. 


TRILLIUMS  (Amebican  Wood  Lilies). 

Thesb  lovely  flowers  belong  to  the  large,  varied,  and  beautiful 
Liliacess,  a  family  perhaps  as  attractive  to  the  boUnical  and  hor- 
ticultural student  as  atiy  we  are  acquainted  with.  Nor  is  this  sur- 
prising whi*n  the  numerous  floral  gems  which  it  includes  are  teken 
into  consideration ;  and  there  is  no  doubt  the  objects  of  these 
remarks  are  among  the  more  interesting  genera  of  the  family. 
The  character  of  the  floral  envelopes  is  particularly  striking,  the 
onter  series  of  the  perianth  being  green  and  foliaoeons,  while  the 
inner  one  is  coloured,  representing  the  calyx  and  corolla  in  the 
dicotyledonous  planto.  They  are  extremely  pretty,  or  at  least 
the  greatest  number  of  them,  some  being  curiously  coloured  and 
not  very  attractive.  There  is  much  written  now  by  cultivators  as 
to  what  hardy  flowers  should  and  should  not  be  grown.  But  most 
of  the  Trilliums  please  everybody.  Take  for  instance  the  lorely* 
T.  grandiflorum  with  its  large  white  flowers  and  graceful  habit. 
I  have  always  known  it  to  be  admired,  and  rightly  so,  for  it  is  one 
of  our  best  hardy  flowers.  Not  so  useful  as  many  other  things  for 
supplying  cut  flowers.  Do  not  be  misled.  These  are  not  the 
plants  for  that  purpose.  They  are  better  adapted  for  border  deco- 
ration in  clumps  sufficiently  large  to  reveal  what  their  decorative 
merito  really  are.  They  are  grand  for  intermingling  with  hardy 
Ferns  and  Orchids,  and  with  treatment  such  as  ia  suited  for 
thera  plants  they  will  flourish. 

It  is  necessaryi  to  grow  Trilliums  well,  that  they  should  be 


treated  liberally.  Granted  that  they  will  thrive  fairly,  especially 
T.  grandiflorum,  in  ordinary  border  soil,  yet  they  do  far  better  if 
the  soil  is  well  prepared  and  a  proper  position  selected  in  which  to 
plant  them.  The  common  term  applied  to  them  is  instnictive— 
viz.,  "  Wood  Lilies."  They  are  all  natives  of  North  America,  in- 
habiting woody  and  low-lying  damp  positions  where  there  is  an 
abundance  of  vegetable  matter.  Plant  them  in  a  partially  shaded 
position  where  they  are  not  exposed  to  the  hottest  sunshine,  as  the 
flowers  will  last  much  longer.  The  soil  I  have  found  most  suitable 
for  them  is  a  mixture  in  equal  parts  of  good  yellow  loam,  peat, 
leaf  soil,  and  sand  of  a  good  depth,  with  a  cool  and  damp  position. 
If  they  are  liberally  supplied  with  water  during  the  growing  season 
large  rhizomes  are  made  for  the  following  season,  and  they  readily 
establish  themselves,  fine  clumps  being  soon  formed.  The  present 
is  a  fitting  time  to  plant  or  divide  them,  as  they  are  now  in  a  dor- 
mant condition.  But  the  sooner  it  is  accomplished  the  safeTi  as 
the  roote  would  be  quite  established  before  winter  arrives.  If 
there  is  any  doubt  as  to  the  effect  of  the  winter  upon  the  roots,  the 
safer  plan  will  be  to  protect  the  crowns  by  covering  the  soil  with 
leaves,  bracken,  or  ashes  during  the  winter,  removing  the  same 
early  in  the  spring,  as  they  start  into  growth  early  in  the  year. 
Some  of  the  varieties  I  know  are  not  quite  hardy  in  the  norUi,  or 
it  would  be  safer  to  say  that  from  some  cause  they  disappiear 
during  the  winter.  This  may  be  from  excessive  moisture.  In 
that  case  it  would  be  advisable  to  protect  them  with  a  bellglasa. 
I  am  not  aware  that  T.  grandiflorum  suffers  in  any  part  of  the 
kingdom. 

I  have  intimated  above  that  they  are  all  natives  of  the  States  of 
North  America.  One  species,  however,  U  found  in  Bastem  Siberia, 
and  I  Uiink  one  in  Japan,  but  they  both  also  occur  in  North 
America.  The  species  and  varieties  described  below  are  all  under 
cultivation,  although  eome  of  them  are  uncommon.  But  they  can 
all  be  secured  from  good  dealers  in  hardy  flowers  in  this  coontiy, 
as  well  as  from  some  North  American  dealers  whose  speciality  is 
the  collecting  of  the  native  plante.  1  have  described  the  different 
kinds  somewhat  minutely,  as  there  is  much  confusion  among 
growers  of  them  as  to  their  proper  nomenclature. 

jT.  eeruuvm, — Stem  about  9  or  12  inches  high.  Leaves  sessile, 
broadly  ovate,  2  to  4  inches  broad  ;  flower  stelks  shorty  recurved  ; 
petals  white,  ovate-lanceolate,  one-half  to  1  inch  long ;  stamens 
shorter  than  the  stigmas.  This  is  well  figured  in  *'Ourtis*s  Botani- 
cal Magazine,'*  plate  954.  It  occurs  from  Newfoundland  to 
Mackenzie  River.  It  flowers  with  us  in  April  and  May,  and  has 
been  known  in  this  country  ever  since  1768.  It  is  a  very  pretty 
and  easily  grown  species— one  of  the  earliest  to  bloom. 

jT.  ereetvm, — Stems  6  to  12  inches  high ;  leaves  broadly  or 
roundish  ovate,  sub-acuminate,  from  3  to  6  inches  wide  ;  flower 
stalk  longer  than  the  flower,  more  or  less  inclined ;  petals  ovate 
or  ovate-lanceolate,  three-quarters  to  1^  inch  long,  very  variable 
in  colour — brownish-purple,  white,  or  greenish,  or  tinged  with 
pink.  A  very  variable  plant,  known  under  the  various  aliases  of 
T.  rhomboideum,  T.  fostidum,  T.  pendulum,  and  T.  purpureum. 
It  occurs  from  Canada  to  Nortli  Carolina,  Tennessee,  and  Missouri, 
and  it  flowers  in  this  country  during  April  and  May,  and  was 
introduced  about  the  same  time  as  the  last.  There  is  a  figure  of 
the  plant  in  the  *<  Botanical  Magazine,"  plates  470,  1027,  and 
H250. 

T,  erythrooarpum.'^Btemn  9  to  12  inches  high,  or  less ;  leaves 
ovate,  acute,  or  acuminate,  2  to  6  inches  long  ;  flower  stalk  erect 
or  slightly  inclined,  often  longer  than  the  flower ;  petals  ob- 
lanceolate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  acuminate,  wavy,  three-quarters  to 
1^  inch  long,  white,  reddish-purple  at  the  base.  Known  also 
under  the  names  of  T.  nndulatum  and  T.  pictnm.  It  is  well 
figured  in  the  "  Botenical  Magazine,"  plate  8002.  It  occurs  from 
New  Brunswick  to  Wisconsin  and  Geoi^a,  frequently  on  high 
mountains  or  cold  damp  woods.  It  fiowera  here  in  May  and  June, 
and  does  not  appear  to  have  been  introduced  until  1811.  It  is  a 
very  pretty  species,  and  easily  grown. 

T.  grafvdiflorum, — Stem  from  9  to  18  inches  high  ;  leaves  broadly 
zhombi&ovate,  from  2  to  4  inches  wide,  blunt ;  flower  stalk 
usually  erect,  longer  than  the  flower ;  petals  oUanoeolate,  often 
very  broad  at  the  base,  1|  to  2^  inches  long,  white,  or  more  or  less 
tinged  with  green.  Known  also  as  T.  rhomboideum  var.  grandi- 
florum. It  is  also  figured  in  *'  Curtls*s  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate 
856,  erroneously  under  the  name  of  T.  erythrocarpum.  It  occurs 
from  Vermont  to  North  Carolina,  and  west  from  Wisconsin  to 
Kentucky.  It  is  the  most  handsome  species  in  cultivation,  having 
been  introduced  about  the  beginning  of  the  present  century, 
fiowering  during  June  and  July. 

T.  nivale. — A  much  dwarfer  plant,  from  3  to  6  inches  high ; 
leaves  ovate  or  ovate-lanceolate,  blunt,  1  to  2  inches  long  ;  flower 
stalk  short,  erect,  or  slightly  inclined.  Petals  oblong  or  ovate- 
oblong,  blunt  or  acute,  half  to  1^  inch  long,  white  throughout    It 


is  a  very  pretty  little  species,  mach  sm slier  in  all  parts  than  all 
the  others  except  pnsilfum,  which  I  think  is  not  nnaer  caltivation 
in  this  country.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May.  Foand  from 
Western  Pennsylvania  to  Kentacky,  Iowa,  and  Wisconsin. 

T.  ovatum.— Stems  6  to  12  inches  high,  erect ;  leaves  broadly 
ovate,  blantish  ;  flower  stalk  erect ;  petals  lanceolate  or  sometimes 
oblanceolate,  sometimes  very  narrow,  white  or  tinged  with  pale 

rple.  This  reiUly  appears  to  be  a  narrow-petalled  form  of 
grandiflorum,  which  it  very  closely  resembles  in  habit  and 
appearance.  It  is  also  known  under  the  names  of  T.  obovatum 
and  T.  califomicum,  and  it  is  fonnd  from  British  Columbia  south* 
ward  in  the  coast  range  to  Santa  Craz,  Cslifomia.  It  flowers  in 
May  and  Jane,  and  is  very  easily  grown.  Introdaced  early  in  the 
present  century. 

T.petiolatvm. — Stem  very  short,  scarcely  produced  beyond  the 
basal  sheath  ;  leaves  ovate-elliptic  to  sub-reniform,  3  to  5  inches 
long,  with  petioles  equally  as  long  or  even  longer  ;  flowers  without 
a  stalk  ;  sepals  erect ;  petals  narrowly  oblanceolate,  1  to  2  inches 
long,  dark  purple.  This  is  very  distinct  on  account  of  the  stalked 
leaves.  It  flowers  in  April  and  May,  and  grows  well  in  most 
places,  but  the  dull  colour  of  the  flowers  renders  it  unattractive. 
It  has  been  cultivated  in  English  gardens  since  1810. 

T,  recurvatum.— Stems  short,  but  longer  than  the  last ;  leaves 

Setioled,  ovate  to  ovate-oblong,  acute,  usually  so  at  both  ends ; 
owers  sesflile  ;  sepals  recurved,  acute ;  petals  oblong-lanceolate, 
narrowed  to  a  claw  at  the  base,  three-quarters  to  1|  inch  long, 
brownish-parple.  Known  also  as  T.  uDguiculatum,  and  it  occurs 
from  Wisconsin  to  Indiana  and  Arkansas.  There  is  a  variety  of 
it  named  lanceolatum,  which  has  sessile  leaves  and  narrower 
petals.  The  typical  form  flowers  here  in  April  and  May,  and  is 
of  more  recent  introduction. 

T.  ienile. — A  very  variable  plant,  from  4  to  12  inches  high  ; 
leaves  sessile,  broadly  ovate,  or  even  rhomboidal  in  form,  cuneate 
or  rounded  at  the  base,  2  to  5  inches  long ;  flowers  sessile  ;  sepals 
spreading ;  petals  narrowly  lanceolate,  more  or  less  acute,  ooe- 
hidf  to  3  inches  long,  brownish-purple  or  rarely  greenisb-white. 
Known  also  under  the  names  of  T.  viride,  T.  discolor,  and  there 
are  forms  under  the  names  of  Wrayi,  Nuttallii,  and  angustipetalum. 
The  variety  Wrayi  has  greenish-white  petals,  and  was  figured  in 
the  "  Botanical  Magazine,"  plate  3097,  under  the  name  of  T.  dis- 
color. The  plant  is  found  naturally  from  Pennsylvania  to  Wis- 
consin, south  to  Florida  and  Alabama,  and  the  forms  are. more  or 
less  local  in  their  distribution.  It  is  easily  grown,  and  flowers 
in  this  country  during  April  and  May,  and  has  been  known  since 
1759,  and  was  figured  (typical  form)  in  the  "  Botanical  Magazine,** 
plate  40.— N, 

GRAPES  FOR  SEPTEMBER— INFORMATION  WANTED. 

During  the  last  twelve  months  your  pages  have  teemed  with 
valuable  matter  on  Vine  culture.  Mr.  W.  Taylor's  experiences 
proved  extremely  interesting  to  me,  as  also  have  other  com- 
munications, especially  those  on  manure.  The  leading  article 
on  page  469  contained  some  valuable  hints,  and  I  hope  will  not 
be  lost  sight  of  by  your  contributors. 

May  I  be  allowed  to  ask  a  few  questions?  First,  I  may  say  I 
have  to  give  up  growing  those  thick-skinned  varieties,  as  no 
Grapes  are  required  here  after  Christmas;  I  must,  therefore, 
grow  for  flavour  and  appearance.  Why  is  not  the  Black  Muscat 
more  grown?  What  are  its  faults ?  Will  it  succeed  best  grafted  ? 
If  so,  on  what  stock?  Is  not  this  considered  the  best  black 
flavoured  Muscat  grown  ?  Will  some  experienced  and  successful 
grower  give  me  a  hint  on  its  cultural  requirements  ?  Many  Grape- 
growers  give  the  Duke  of  Bncclench  a  bad  name  ;  not  so  the 
writer  of  the  article  above  referred  to.  Will  this  succeed  grafted, 
or  better  on  its  own  roots?  The  house  I  want  to  renew  is  a 
span,  the  border  all  inside.  How  would  the  four  following  kinds 
succeed,  providing  the  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  amenable  to  ordinary 
cultivation?— Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Muscat  Hamburgh,  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  Madresfleld  Court.  I  must  exclude  the  Frontignans. 
Would  the  above  four  thrive  in  one  house  ?  What  four  or  five 
kinds  would  your  Grape-growing  correspondents  recommend  me 
to  grow  to  be  ripe  about  the  middle  of  September  ?— J.  E.  B.  L 


seen  in  gardens  is  L.  Inteola,  which,  being  very  variable  in  its 
coloration,  has  obtained  many  names.  TMs  plant  is  that  most 
often  seen  under  the  name  oi  L.  tricolor ;  and  Mr.  Nelson  once 
wrote  me  that  it  was  grown  in  the  windows  of  sundry  flower- 
loving  dames  in  his  parish  far  better  than  in  many  good  gardens. 
L.  pendula  is  a  distinct  species  with  broad  Tulip-like  leaves. 

L.  tricolor  and  L.  quadricolor  aie  highly  coloured  varieties  of 
the  L.  luteola  type,  but  more  rarely  seen.  L.  aurea  is  a  golden- 
flowered  gem,  but  rather  more  diflicnlt  of  culture  than  most  others. 

L.  Nelson i,  a  hybrid  raised  at  Aldborough  between  L.  aurea 
and  L.  luteola,  is  one  of  the  most  robust  and  floriferoos  of  the 
whole  group,  bearing  long  stout  spikes  of  rich  apricot-coloured 
drooping  bells,  which  dangle  ftom  Uie  gracefully  arching  stems  in 
a  most  attractive  manner. 

Lachenalias  are  properly  speaking  greenhoupe  bulbs.  Too  much 
of  heat  or  of  moisture,  especially  when  at  rest,  is  death  to  them. 
Their  growth  begins  in  October,  at  which  season  they  are  best 
potted,  selecting  the  bulbs  into  sizes  so  as  to  insure  equality  of 
bloom.  Good  sandy  loam  suits  them  if  on  a  well-drained  bottom ; 
and  when  in  full  growth,  say  from  this  time  onwards  until  Febru- 
ary, regular  waterings  and  an  occasional  sprinkling  of  Clay*8 
fertiliser  or  other  hardy  manurial  stimulant  is  most  serviceable 
in  promoting  strength  of  leafage  and  flower  spike.  Our  plants 
generally  bloom  in  February,  and  the  spikes  remain  fresh  nntil 
April  or  even  longer.  Indeed,  of  all  the  bulbous  flowers  I  know, 
none  endure  fresh  and  fair  in  blossom  so  long  as  do  these.  Soon 
after  flowering  the  leaves  turn  yellow  and  fall,  and  water  should 
be  gradually  withheld  ;  then,  when  all  the  leaves  have  dried  off, 
place  the  pots  in  a  sunny  frame  or  on  an  airy  shelf  in  the  sun,  and 
give  no  water  until  the  bulbs  are  again  turned  out  and  repotted 
in  September  and  October.  Few  bulbs  have  a  more  decided 
season  of  growth  and  season  of  rest,  and  if  this  is  duly  observed 
and  the  plants  encouraged  when  growing  all  will  be  well.  They 
increase  very  fast  under  good  culture.  L.  Nelsoni,  indeed,  seems 
to  increase  in  a  most  remarkable  way,  every  bulb  throwing  up 
five  or  six  offsets  every  season,  all  oi  which  bloom  the  next  year. 
Our  engraving  was  made  from  some  grand  spikes  which  Mr. 
Nelson  sent  last  spring  shortly  before  he  died,  and  long  may  he  have 
a  monument  in  all  true  gardeners'  hearts  as  the  raiser  of  Lachenalia 
Nelsoni  and  several  beautiful  new  Daffodils.— Dublinensis. 


CAPE  COWSLIPS  (Lachknalias). 

Among  neglected  bulbous  flowers  we  may  fairly,  as  I  think, 
class  these  quaint  denizens  of  South  Africa  ;  and  yet  when  well 
grown,  as  they  were  bv  the  late  Rev.  Mr.  Nelson  of  Aldborough 
or  by  Mr.  OUerhead,  whose  baskets  of  L.  luteola  were  ever  a  sight 
to  see  and  remember,  few  spring  flowers  can  be  more  useful  or 
beautiful.  There  are  at  least  fifteen  or  twenty  known  species, 
perhaps  many  more  not  yet  discovered ;  but  that  not  (generally 


THE  KNOWFIELD  NURSERIES,  CARLISLE. 

Having  a  few  hours  to  spare  lately  in  the  old  border  city  it  was 
but  natural  thai  they  should  be  spent  in  the  nurseries  of  Messrs. 
Little  <k  Ballantyne,  which  both  by  their  extent  and  the  variety 
and  excellence  of  the  stockd  of  hardy  ornamental  deciduous  trees, 
evergreen  shrubs,  and  Conifers,  also  of  fruit  trees  and  Roses,  are 
famed  far  beyond  the  district  in  which  they  are  situated. 

We  are  reminded  at  the  very  threshold  of  the  great  railway 
terminus  of  the  existence  of  a  seed  and  nursery  trade  of  considerable 
magnitude  by  the  new  and  extensive  stores  that  have  just  been 
opened.  This  great  building,  which  is  one  of  the  most  complete  of 
its  kind  in  the  country,  is  an  index  of  the  cluuracter  of  the  firm — 
namely,  well-established,  yet  active  as  with  the  vigour  of  youth. 
This  structure  is  100  feet  long  bv  40  feet  wide.  There  are  seven  floors 
of  the  dimensions  named  replete  with  every  convenience  for  the 
conduct  of  an  extensive  agricultural  and  garden  seed  trade — ^lifts, 
speaking-tubes,  steam  engines  for  driving  the  seed-cleaning  mills, 
stores,  offices,  Ac,  with  a  siding  from  the  railway  at  the  basement 
entrance,  and  telephone  connection  with  the  nursery.  It  is  indeed 
one  of  the  finest  trade  erections  of  the  city,  and  certainly  merits 
notice  here. 

The .  nurseries  are  upwards  of  a  mile  distant.  The  site  being 
elevated  and  the  stock  exposed  to  the  breezes  from  the  Scottish  bills 
assumes  a  sturdy  and  haMy  habit  of  growth,  which  is  necessary  for 
enduring  the  severity  of  the  winters  in  the  north  of  Enffland,  as  well 
as  in  the  widely  extending  district "  over  the  border."  The  extent  of 
ground  under  cultivation  exceeds  a  hundred  acres.  The  approach  to 
the  nursery  and  residence  of  the  proprietor,  Mr.  Watt,  is  rendered 
attractive  hj  the  wide  borders  on  each  side  of  the  long  drive,  the 
fronts  of  which  are  formed  into  panels  of  choice  Conifers  in  a  small 
state,  such  as  variegated  Yews  and  Cypresses,  Retinosporas,  Thnias, 
and  Cryptomerias,  with  choice  Hollies,  and  a  background,  too  crowded, 
of  specimen  Pines  and  choice  deciduous  trees.  Amongst  these  was 
noticed  the  Snakebark  Maple,  Acer  striatum  or  pennsylvaniam,  with 
its  curiously  marked  branches,  and  many  fine  varieties  of  Oaks  and 
other  trees  too  numerous  to  be  particulansed. 

An  interesting  portion  of  the  grounds  is  that  devoted  to  choice 
specimen  Conifers.  One  of  the  first  that  arrests  attention  is  Finin 
Balfonriana,  a  handsome  conical  specimen,  possessing  somewhat  the 
habit  of  P.  oembra^  but  very  distinct  by  the  white  inner  surfaces  of 
the  leaves  and  their  dark  exterior,  also  by  their  tufted  arrangement 
at  the.ends  of  the  branches.  On  this  account  it  is  commonly  called 
the  Fox-tail  Pine,  and  the  name  is  certainly  appropriate.  The  plant, 
which  is  about  6  feet  high,  is  reputed  to  be  the  finest  specimen  of  its 
kind  in  this  country,  and  it  received  tiie  lion's  share  of  attention 
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amongst  its  congeners  at  the  Edinbnrgh  International  Show.  Its 
hardiness  has  been  satisfactorily  proved,  as  it  has  passed  without 
injury  through  a  winter  where  the  mercury  of  the  thermometer  fell 
10°  below  zero.  Near  it  was  a  compact  specimen  of  the  Corean  Pine, 
P.  koraiensis,  attractive  by  its  pleasing  mixture  of  silver  and  green. 
It  is  worthy  of  a  front  place  in  all  collections.  The  Weeping 
Wellingtonia  cannot  be  passed  in  silence.  There  are  many  varieties 
that  assume  more  or  less  of  a  pendant  habit,  but  none  so  marked  as 
this,  many  of  the  young  growtus  pointing  directly  to  the  earth,  as  if 
they  had  been  tied  down ;  indeed,  the  dipping  character  is  as  pro- 
nounced as  that  of  the  Mountain  Ash,  and  perfectly  healthy.  It  is 
a  distinct  novelty,  decidedly  elegant,  and  the  first-class  certificate 
awarded  to  it  a  few  years  ago  by  the  Boyai  Horticultural  Society  was 
not  a  mistake.  Abies  amabilis,  the  true  form,  was  massive  and  fine, 
and  A.  concolor  violaoea,  a  glaucous  variety,  is  very  distinct  and 
highly  promising;  while  A.  Englemannii  glauca  was  extremely 
attractive,  and  should  be  planted  wherever  CJonifera  are  grown. 
Pinus  sylvestris  fastigiata.  which  originated  in  this  nursery,  is 
perfectly  dissimilar  from  tne  old  Scotch  Fir,  the  habit  being  more 
like  that  of  the  Irish  Yew.  Another  plant  of  this  habit,  Podocarpus 
coriacea,  ought  to  be  more  largely  grown,  being  massive  in  appear- 
ance and  very  hardy.  In  effective  contrast  was  Fisher  Holjnes 
and  Co.'s  Golden  Yew,  a  fine  ornament  for  small  lawns,  rockwork, 
and  prominent  positions  that  it  is  desired  to  render  attractive  with 
plants  of  this  nature.  For  similar  positions  several  varieties  of 
Gupressus  Lawsoniana  represented  here  are  admirably  adapted,  C.  L. 
lutea  and  C.  L.  alba  spica  being  both  distinct  and  pleasing  by  the 
pale  golden  tint  of  the  former  and  the  chaste  silvery  hue  of  the  latter ; 
and  similarly  compact  and  worthy  of  note  are  some  of  the  forms  of 
Juniperus  virginiana,  notably  aurea  variegata  and  glauca.  Abies 
Alcoquiana,  one  of  the  finest  of  the  Japanese  Spruces,  is  admirably 
represented,  and  the  sturdy  A.  polita  arrests  attention  by  its  stout 
and  strong  needle-like  leaves.  It  also  hails  from  Japan,  and  its 
hardiness  has  been  quite  established,  while  it  is  undeniably  distinct 
and  ornamental ;  and  the  same  may  be  said  of  the  beautiful  A. 
Yeitchii.  Eetinosporas  are  largely  ^rown,  all  the  forms  being 
represented,  and  they  are  increasing  in  popularity  yearly,  as  they 
deserve  to  do,  for  no  Conifers  surpass  tnem  either  in  elegance  or 
hardiness.  Thujopsis  dolabrata  is  also  growing  in  favour,  its  bold 
Lycopod-like  sprays  giving  a  ver^  handsome  appearance,  and  it 
thrives  well  in  moist  positions.  Thuia  occidentalis  lutea  is  extremely 
effective,  being  <^ite  hardy,  and  of  a  brighter  golden  hue  than 
T.  Yervaeniana.  Massing  with  brief  mention  manv  fine  examples  of 
the  valuable  Thuias  gigantea  and  Graigiana,  we  leave  the  Conifers, 
and  glance  at  other  departments  of  the  nursery. 

It  is  extraordinary  to  see  the  number  of  Larches  that  are  raised 
here.  Some  8  or  4  acres  were  occupied  with  beds  of  seedlings.  In 
these  there  must  have  been  millions  of  plants,  the  greater  number 
raised  from  Perthshire  seed,  a  few  beds  from  Tyrolean  seed  not  being 
nearly  so  satisfactory.  Mr.  Qreig.  the  experienced  manager,  says  the 
trees  from  native  or  Scotch  seed  ripen  their  wood  better  than  the 
others,  and  do  not  start  into  growth  in  spring  so  soon  by  ten  days, 
and  thus  escape  injury  by  frost  Lsx ger  transplanted  trees  in  various 
sizes  were  extremely  clean  and  fine,  three-year-old  stock  being  4  feet 
high.  Scotch  and  Spruce  Firs  are  also  provided  on  a  correspondingly 
large  scale,  and  there  are  large  breadths  of  the  sombre  yet  useful 
Austrian  Fine.  Many  thousands  of  plants  of  the  Corsican  Pine,  P. 
Laricio,  are  raised  and  regularly  transplanted.  It  is  onlv  by  this 
practice  that  the  trees  can  be  removed  with  safety,  and  the  labour 
entailed  necessarily  enhances  the  price,  otherwise  the  Pine  which 
grows  so  freely  would  be  more  extensively  planted,  as  no  evergreen 
tree  grows  so  quickly,  and  none  is  so  seldom  attacked  by  rabbits. 

The  collection  of  hardy  deciduous  trees  and  shrubs  is  varied  and 
fine.  Amongnt  the  Oaks,  Qoercus  pedunculata  nigra,  which  originated 
here,  is  conspicuous  by  its  deeply  lobed  and  very  dark  foliaffe ; 
Q.  anstriaca  scmpervirens  is  one  of  the  best,  and  Q.  panonica  has 
venr  large  green  nine  to  ten  deeply  lobed  leaves,  and  is  very  distinct 
ana  fine.  The  Aucuba-leaved  Sycamore  is  a  variety  of  promise,  the 
leaves  being  mottled  with  gold  somewhat  like  the  common  Aucuba, 
but  the  spots  are  smaller  and  more  numerous.  Yan  Geert's  Grolden 
Poplar  appears  to  flourish  well,  the  golden  hue  being  very  marked 
ana  the  growth  healthy.  Another  tree  of  value  deserves  notice — 
namely  Populus  fastigiata  gigantea.  This  is  probably  the  quickest- 
growing  or  all  trees  adapted  for  sheltering  screens,  and  not  having 
a  great  spread  of  branches.  It  is  far  more  robust  than  the  old  Lom- 
bardy  Poplar,  and  has  larger  leaves  ;  it  is,  moreover,  said  to  be  auite 
hardy,  which  is  a  great  advantage,  as  miles  of  country  in  the  nortnem 
counties  have  been  practically  denuded  of  Lombardy  Poplars  during 
the  past  severe  winters,  hundreds  of  grand  towering  specimens  having 
been  killed  or  injured  beyond  recovery.  Those,  therefore,  who  con- 
template planting  trees  of  this  habit  should  make  a  note  of  the 
variety  above  mentioned. 

Bhamnus  alpinus  is  ornamental  by  its  rich  green,  deeply  ribbed, 
Laurel-shaped  leaves,  6  inches  long  and  8  inches  across.  Acers  were 
very  telling  among  the  lighter  foliage,  especially  A.  platanoides  gin- 
nula,  with  leaves  like  Ampelopsis  Yeitchii  in  shape  and  colour; 
A.  p.  purpurea  being  stroni;  and  good,  and  A.  colchicum  rubrum  free 
and  very  fine.  Amongst  Privets  Ligustrum  amurense  is  in  great 
demand,  being  hardy^  upright  in  nowth,  with  dark  stems  and  green 
leaves.  The  two  variegated  deciduous  shrubs,  Comus  alba  variegata 
and  Philadelphus  coronarius  variegatos,  were  highly  attractive,  and 


ought  to  be  more  frequently  seen  in  shrubberies.  The  leaves  of  the 
former  are  green,  clearly  margined  with  white,  a  free-grrowing  bush, 
having  a  better  effect  than  half  the  variegated  stove  plants  ;  while 
in  the  leaves  of  the  other  shrub  (the  Mock  Orange)  creamy  white 
prevails,  especially  when  grown  in  a  rather  shaded  position.  The 
yellow-bemed  Guelder  B(»e  is  distinct  and  not  common,  and  the 
old  silvery-leaved  Bhepherdia  argentea  grows  like  a  weed  in  the 
nursery. 

Evergreens  of  all  kinds  are  grown  in  numbers,  but  onl]^  mentioned 
for  observing  that  of  Laurels  the  variety  rotundifolia  is  the  finest 
and  hardiest,  this  being  the  place  for  testing  their  frost-enduring 
powers.  Causcasia  is  also  hardy,  and  of  a  darker  green ;  whilst  lati- 
folia  is  noticeable  b^  its  very^  long  foliage.  Of  Bhododendrons 
there  is  a  very  extensive  collection,  lul  the  leading  most  hardy  varie- 
ties being  included.  In  one  enclosure  a  shrub  of  each  variety  has 
its  name  inscribed  in  bold  letters  on  deal  labels  2  or  8  inches  wide. 
The  names  are  written  in  pencil  on  wet  paint^nd  thus  really 
impressed ;  then  marked  over  with  printers'  ink.  Whv  ?  Not  many 
people  would  guess.  Because  the  wasps  nibble  at  the  lead  until  they, 
dear  it  all  off,  while  they  do  not  toucn  the  inked  letters.  Truly  we 
live  and  learn. 

Fruit  trees  in  varieties  suited  for  the  north  are  carefully  culti- 
vated, and  of  Boses  there  were  large  and  very  numerous  stocks, 
seven  hundred  thousand  on  the  Briar  and  Manetti,  with  a  few  on 
the  de  la  Grifferae  stock,  being  raised  annually ;  and  here  may  be 
noticed  a  singular  fact-— on  the  plants  of  the  two  former  not  a  speck 
of  mildew  was  to  be  seen,  while  ever^  plant  on  the  latter  was  more 
or  less  affected  with  ti^e  mealy  parasite,  squares  of  each  being  side 
by  side  on  the  same  kind  of  soiL  The  growths  on  both  stocks  were 
equally  strong,  and  in  that  respect  perfeccly  (atisfactoiy,  but  the 
foliage  in  one  case  was  a  fresh  bright  green,  on  the  other  in  ^ome 
instances  white  as  a  miller's  hat;  but  fortunately  only  a  few  com- 
paratively were  worked  on  the  de  la  Grifferae  for  experimental 
purposes. 

On  the  herbaceous  and  alpine  erounds  we  cannot  dwell,  and  it  must 
suffice  to  say  the  collections  of  plants  are  large,  this  department  evi- 
dently receiving  careful  attention ;  yet  just  two  beds  must  be  par- 
ticularised—one a  mass  of  Hyacinths  (Galtonia)  candicans  with  stems 
6  feet  high,  an  inch  in  diameter,  the  majority  bearing  fifty  flowers : 
the  other  a  mass  of  Lobelia  fulgens  iffnea — a  forest  of  fiery  spikes  of 
the  same  height  bM  the  Galtonias.  It  was  difl&cult  which  to  admire 
most,  the  purity  of  the  Galtonias  or  the  richness  of  the  Lobelias.  A 
mixture  of  the  two  grown  as  these  were  would  create  a  sensation, 
and  this  hint  may  possibly  not  be  lost.  The  able  and  enterprising 
managers  of  the  London  parks  are  ever  seeking  to  produce  fresh 
floral  effects,  and  they  mieht  do  worse  than  test  the  merits  of  this 
suggestion.    We  noticed  also  a  superior  strain  of  single  Dahlias. 

The  glass  structures  in  the  nursery  are  filled  with  plants  that  are 
most  in  demand,  including  the  best  varieties  of  Axaleas,  Camellias, 
Begonias,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  and  others  which  need  not  be  enume- 
rated, but  Statice  Butcheri  demands  notice.  It  is  apparently  inter- 
mediate between  S.  Holfordi  and  S.  prof  nsa.  but  decidedly  more  effec- 
tive than  either,  and  undoubtedly  a  valuable  summer-flowering  deco- 
rative plant.  The  nurseries  throughout  were  in  excellent  condition, 
and  nothing  could  exceed  the  courtesy  that  was  extended  to^ 
A  YlfllTOB. 


EARLY  WHITE  GRAPES. 

As  year  pages  are  open  to  a  fair  discussion  od  horticnltural 
matters  1  hope  yon  will  allow  me  space  to  bring  to  the  notice  of 
the  readers  of  your  Jonmal  White  Frontignan  Grape.  The  Sweet- 
waters  are  receiving  their  share  of  attention,  and  deservedly,  as 
they  are  easily  grown  and  highly  appreciated  ;  bat  I  think  the 
above-mentioned  Grape  should  be  more  generally  grown.  Some 
may  object  to  the  smallness  of  the  berry,  but  the  flavonr  is  un- 
surpassed by  any  yon  may  bring  before  it  for  early  forcing.  It 
bears  well,  and  remains  fruitful  as  long  as  the  Black  Hamburgh. 
Although  it  is  not  such  a  showy  Grape  as  Buckland  Sweetwater, 
it  is  more  decided  in  good  qualities  in  many  ways,  as  Buckland 
will  not  bear  the  trying  ordeal  of  early  forcing  as  well  for  a  long 
number  of  years,  having  a  disposition  *<  to  miss  showing,"  espe- 
cially when  becoming  old,  the  bunches  become  fewer  in  number 
and  smaller,  the  berries  less,  and  the  setting  more  irregular.  The 
same  may  be  said  in  a  greater  or  less  degree  of  any  Grape  becom- 
ing aged,  but  there  are  more  reliable  sorts  in  this  respect  than  Buck- 
land  Sweetwater.  A  good  early  Grape  should  hold  a  reputation 
for  being  first-class.  Such  a  one  we  have  in  the  Duke  of  Bucdeneh, 
which  is  winning  for  itself  the  favour  of  all  the  best  Grape-growen 
in  the  conntry,  judging  from  the  high  position  it  has  taken  at 
differeot  shows — a  suflicient  guarantee  of  the  fitness  of  this  Grape 
to  be  chosen  as  one  of  the  best  early  forcers.  Good  cultivators  no 
doubt  do  not  need  to  be  told  this.  The  strong  and  early  ripenioe 
of  this  Grape  gives  it  a  doable  advantage  for  early  forcing,  and 
nothing  but  mismanagement  in  the  cultivator's  hands  could  hinder 
a  good  crop  being  obtained.  In  addition  to  being  a  good  early 
forcer  the  Dake  has  proved  itself  to  be  to  some  extent  a  good 
keeper,  as  I  have  seen  it  hanging  qaite  fresh  and  plomp  in  the 
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middle  of  Jannary,  haying  been  ripe  for  more  than  six  months. 

— NOBTHXfiN. 


MAXILLARIA  PICTTA. 


Three  properties  are  possessed  by  this  plant  that  ongbt  to  re- 
commend it  to  eFerybodj.  It  is  extremely  easy  to  grow,  it  flowers 
freely  at  midwinter,  and  it  is  sweet-scented.  Some,  whose  olfac- 
tory nerves  may  be  more  delicate  than  usuaJ,  may  consider  that  the 
scent  is  rather  too  pronounced,  and  certainly  a  plant  of  mode- 
rate size  will  perfume  a  large  hoose  and  a  few  blooms  be  quite 
sufficient  for  any  ordinary  room,  but  when  not  orerdone  the  smell 
is  delightful.  Just  now  (November)  it  is  here  highly  prized  both 
for  its  odour  and  its  beauty.  In  a  floral  arrangement  when  scent 
may  be  absent  it  will  make  up  for  the  shortcomings  of  all  the  rest, 
and,  as  we  have  said,  a  few  blooms  are  sufficient. 

Two  years  ago  a  rather  large  potful  of  it  in  neglected  condition 
came  into  my  possession,  and  this  was  broken  up  into  three  and 
potted  in  a  mixture  of  equal  parts  fresh  sphagnum  and  charcoal, 
surfaced  with  growing  sphagnum,  and  thoroughly  well  drained  by 
having  the  pots  half  filled  with  potsherds.  The  plants  have  not 
been  touched  since,  but  as  they  are  now  grown  solid  they  will  have 
to  be  broken  up  at  next  potting  time ;  otherwise  they  have  had 
the  treatment  of  ordinary  stove  plants,  except  that  they  have  cost 
much  less  trouble,  for  beyond  watering  nothing  has  been  done, 
and  the  reward  is  that  from  three  plants  in  8-inch  pots  we  have  a 
handful  of  flowers  every  week  for  a  couple  of  months  simply  by 
retarding  one  and  pushing  one  forward. 

A  few  years  ago  we  had  only  to  say  that  a  plant  was  an  Orchid 
in  order  to  frighten  people  from  having  anything  to  do  with  it ; 
and  though  the  old  feeling  is  not  quite  removed  yet,  most  gardeners 
are  now  aware  that  many  Orchids  are  very  easy  to  cultivate,  and 
none  more  so  than  this. — S. 


AN  AMATEUR'S  HOLIDAY. 

Once  again  the  holidays  have  come  and  gone.  As  usual,  happy 
meetings  took  place  with  former  friends  among  the  flowers,  and  new 
acquaintances  were  formed,  some  of  wbich  seem  already  old.  I  may 
be  able  to  present  some  things  of  interest  to  your  readers  respecting 
the  shows,  the  gardens,  and  more  fully  the  nurseries  I  visited. 

Besides  the  more  prominent  exhibitions  in  Scotland  I  saw  a  number 
of  *'  locals,'*  and  many  things  in  these  that  would  have  done  credit  to 
any  show.  From  these  smaller  displays,  better  than  from  the  others, 
we  learn  with  pleasure  something  of  the  extent  to  which  gardening 
is  prosecuted  among  our  workmg  classes  in  Scotland.  We  know 
what  an  important  part  the  ^  kail-pat "  plays  in  their  families,  and  at 
some  of  these  smaller  shows  collections  and  separate  exhibits  of 
vegetables  were  met  that  were  not  surpassed  at  any  of  tbe  leadins 
exhibitions.  While  in  an  amateur's  garden  I  was  amused  b]r  an  old 
lady — by-the-by,  she  demurred  good  humonredly  to  my  styling  her 
old,  and  I  promptly  and  humbly  apologised.  Bustling  forward  she 
exultingl^r  challenged  my^  friend,  who  had  shortly  before  defeated  her 
at  their  village  competition,  to  produce  the  match  of  a  fine  Cauli- 
flower she  had  with  ner.  No  hero  of  Tel-el-Kebir  could  seem  prouder 
of  his  laurels  than  was  the  cheery  old  body — I  again  beg  her  pardon : 
she  was  only  somewhat  over  eighty  1 — satisfied  that  she  had  triumph- 
antly vindicated  her  assertion  that  she  would  beat  the  victor  yet. 

At  one  of  these  "  locals  "  the  best  collection  of  annuals  I  have  seen 
was  shown  by  an  amateur ;  at  another  Boses  were  scarcely  inferior  to 
any  I  saw  elsewhere ;  at  a  third  a  neighbour  of  my  own  staged 
Oladioli  that  would  have  made  their  mark  at  any  exhibition.  But  I 
do  not  think  the  display  of  flowers  was  such  as  to  mark  this  as  a 
really  good  flower  year.  I  found  a  deficiency  throughout  in  those 
flowers  especially  tnat  bloom  in  spikes.  Phloxes,  for  instance,  were 
nowhere  nrst-rate,  and  really  good  Antirrhinums  were  rare.  Dahlias 
and  many  oUier  flowers  were  scarcely  to  be  seen  in  perfection  either 
on  the  tables  or  in  the  garden.  At  the  opening  of  one  show  I  was 
surprised  to  hear  it  stated  that  in  the  district,  which  has  long  been 
noted  for  its  florists,  tbe  Tulip  had  at  one  time  been  predominant. 
This  had  been  succeeded  by  the  A.uricula,  that  in  turn  by  the  Pansy, 
and  that  now  all  of  these  had  been  superseded  by  newer  and  more 
beautiful  flowers.  And  this  where  the  memory  of  Lightbody  is  yet 
green  1  I  thus  translated  the  look  of  indignant  protest  on  the  face 
of  a  friend :  "  What  ho,  there  I  Campbell  and  Jeffrey  and  Gair. 
Treason  in  camp  I " 

Of  the  leading  shows  I  saw  in  Scotland  I  would  mention  three  as 
the  more  notable — the  Rose  Show  at  Helensburgh,  where  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Kessrs.  Dickson  of  Belfast  and  of  l^wtonards,  with  that 
of  Mr.  Smith,  Stranraer,  and  others,  the  Pinks  from  Paisley,  and  the 
]^nsies  combined  to  form  a  fine  display.  What  a  glow  those  Roses 
from  Ireland  have  I  The  usual  joke  was  passed  with  the  Kessrs. 
Dickson  about  the  desirability  of  getting  hold  of  their  varnish  pot ; 
but  it  seems  it  cannot  be  imported  into  Scotland.  One  bloom — an 
Alfred  K.  Williams — in  one  of  their  stands  recalled  and  almost  justi- 
fied the  words  of  a  living  writer  :  ^  If  there  were  only  a'single  Rose 
here  and  there  upon  earth,  men  and  women  would  pass  their  years  on 
their  knees  before  its  beauty."    An  ardent  lover  of  the  Rose  informed 


me  that  he  and  a  brother  rosarian,  at  a  show  in  England  shortly 
before,  had  loyally  doffed  their  hats  to  the  queen— in  the  person  of 
even  a  superior  bloom  of  tbe  same  variety. 

The  Glasgow  September  Exhibition  mamtained  its  established  fame. 
The  usual  variety  of  florists'  flowers  was  to  be  seen,  and  in  most  cases 
of  capital  quality.  I  would,  if  making  exception  at  all,  do  so  in  the 
case  of  some  of  the  Gladioli.  In  an  extensive  dass  including  some 
really  fine  spikes  not  a  few  decidedly  poor  ones  were  observable. 
The  Koses,  too,  owing  to  the  weather  were,  with  a  few  exceptions, 
not  of  much  merit.  The  Pansies,  as  at  tbe  preceding  Pansy  Snow  in 
the  same  place,  were  beautiful.  But  why  was  suco  laxity  in  the 
naming  of  these  observable  ?  Where  a  card  is  laid  down  with  the 
names  exhibitors  ou^ht  to  adhere  to  one  system  of  numbering.  Here 
one  did  so  by  rows  in  order  from  back  to  front,  and  there  another 
from  left  to  right.  I  know  that  mistakes  were  made  by  those  who 
could  not  check  themselves  by  coming  upon  known  varieties,  and 
thus  those  who  supply  such  orders  are  Ukely  to  be  unjustly  censured. 
This  need  not  be. 

The  International  at  Edinburgh  was  too  vast  for  me  to  say  much 
upon  now.  Besides,  on  most  of  the  exhibits  I  do  not  claim  the  ability 
to  pass  an  opinion.  Here  again  tbe  Roses  from  Ireland  were  pre- 
eminent ;  and  Mr.  Dickson's  blue  ribbon^  which  I  was  pleased  to  see 
for  the  first  time  actually  displayed  on  his  stand,  was  another  addition 
to  the  trophies  of  Belmont.  Here,  as  elsewhere.  Phloxes  were  poor. 
Some  good  Asters  were  present,  especially  a  stand  from  East  Linton. 
Hollyhocks,  for  some  years  conspicuous  by  their  absence  from  our 
autumn  shows,  again  made  their  appearance.  Dahlias  showed  the 
effects  of  an  unfavourable  season  and  of  frost  on  nights  immediately 
before  the  Show.  I  take  it  as  a  matter  of  course  that  the  Pentste- 
mons  of  Messrs.  Downie  &  Lurd's  collection  carried  all  before  them 
in  both  classes.  Gladioli  were  well  repreeented,  and  the  same  three 
exhibitors  who  at  Glasgow  the  week  before  secured  the  first  honours 
in  their  respective  classes  carried  off  the  palm.  But  here  again  repre- 
hensible carelessness  in  naming  occurred,  suggesting  the  probability 
of  intending  purchasers  being  misled.  In  one  stand  for  instance — 
I  need  not  say  not  a  winning  one — a  variety  did  service  under  three 
different  names.  I  would  bespeak  a  little  consideration  in  the  placing 
of  a  flower  that  when  properly  shown  vie^i  with  the  Rose  itself  in 
attracting  attention.  I  know  that  it  is  difficult  to  cope  with  every 
exigency  and  to  meet  every  requirement  in  appropriate  staging,  but 
to  give  Gladioli  a  background  of  windoT.  s  with,  m  the  case  of  Glasgow, 
strong  light  falling  upon  them  in  front,  does  not  do  them  justice. 
Were  the  object  to  discover  defects  if  sooh  existed,  which  they  only 
too  readily  disclose  in  any  circumstances,  tbe  end  was  fully  attainecL 
Happily  the  best  flowers  could  stand  even  the  severe  test  to  which 
they  were  subjected,  and  visitors  will  find  them  out  and  throng  to 
admire  them  even  when  they  are  shunted  into  a  recess  unworthy  of 
them,  and  where  less  attractive  objects  would  be  doomed  to  compa- 
rative neglect. 

At  the  risk  of  seeming  invidious  I  would  mention  tbe  grand  Pan- 
cratium for  which  Mr.  Souza,  Touch  Gardens,  near  Stirling,  was 
awarded  the  first  prize  for  the  best  greenhouse  plant— a  sample  of 
the  high-class  culture  which  is  noteworthy  in  every  department  of 
these  gardens.  The  symmetrical  Lapageria  about  8  feet  in  height 
from  Mr.  Robertson,  Springbank,  Stirling,  showed  what  skill  can 
achieve  even  with  comparatively  restricted  facilities. 

In  closing  these  random  remarks  I  may  state  that  all  over  the 
season  four  flowers  stand  out  to  be  distinctly  remembered — the 
Rose  at  Helensburgh  already  referred  to  ;  in  another  place  a  bloom 
of  Thomas  Mills  ;  a  spike  of  Gladiolus  Camille,  as  seen  in  perfection 
on  the  first  evening  of  the  International ;  and  another  of  Ondine,  seen 
in  the  earden  from  which  came  the  prize  eighteen.  Than  these  last 
two  noble  flowers  I  do  not  think  it  possible  in  all  Flora's  wide  domain 
to  find  anything  more  captivating  or  more  imposingly  beautiful.  I 
will  next  crave  indulgence  for  some  notice  of  gardens  I  was  privileged 
to  visit.— A  NORTHEUN  Ahatsuu, 


ABUTILONS  FOR  WINTER. 

Few  plants  are  more  useful  for  various  decorative  purposes  at 
this  season  of  the  year  and  onwards  than  Abutilons.  Few  plants 
have  been  more  improved  of  late  years  than  these,  and  instead  of 
plants  that  become  several  feet  high  before  they  produced  a  flower, 
and  then  sparingly,  we  have  those  that  flower  profusely  when 
only  a  few  inches  high,  and  in  comparatively  small  pots. 

To  grow  Abutilons  for  producing  flowers  in  large  quantities 
they  should  be  planted  out  against  a  pillar,  rafter,  or  where  they 
can  cover  a  wall.  I  think  they  show  to  greatest  advantage  against 
a  pillar  with  their  stem  kept  clean  until  they  attain  the  desired 
height,  and  then  the  head  can  be  allowed  to  form.  Naturally 
they  are  of  upright  growth,  but  can  be  trained  with  but  little 
care  and  attention  to  droop  their  branches  in  a  downward  direc- 
tion. Standards  grown  in  large  pots  or  tubs  would  be  very 
effective  in  large  conservatories  amongst  Palms  and  other  foliage 
and  flowering  plants.  These  plants  possess  one  great  advantage 
over  many  others  in  flowering  almost  the  whole  year;  in  fact 
they  will  do  this  if  properly  and  liberally  treated.  When 
plants  have  attained  a  fair  size  in  either  pots  or  tubs  they 
require  liberal  feeding  and  rich  top-dressings  frequently  to  keep 


them  TifToroas  and  healthy,  otherwise  the  foliage  turns  nckly, 
the  wood  hecomes  hard,  and  the  flowers  few  in  number.  I  do 
not,  however,  believe  in  keeping  them  growing  and  blooming 
year  after  ypar  withoat  giving  them  a  season  of  rest.  This  oppor- 
tunity should  be  seized  when  their  flowers  can  best  be  dispensed 
with,  and  this  undoubtedly  will  be  during  summer  in  the  majority 
of  gardens.  If  rested  and  well  cut  back  during  summer,  and  a 
portion  of  the  soil  removed  from  their  pots  or  tubs  and  replaced 
with  rich  loam  and  manure,  they  will  start  again  freely  into 
growth  and  produce  flowers  in  abundance  during  the  whole 
winter  and  spring. 

It  is  not  so  much  of  large  plants  that  I  am  writing  as  of  those 
of  a  suitable  size  for  decoration  in  4  and  5 -inch  pots.  These 
plants  can  be  grown  well,  and  a  succession  of  flowers  produced 
through  the  whole  year  by  striking  batches  of  them.  They  are, 
however,  most  useful  during  autumn,  winter,  and  spring.  These 
are  greenhouse  plants,  and  thrive  well  under  greenhouse  and  cool- 
frame  treatment  during  the  summer  months.  They  will  not 
flourish  so  well  in  the  greenhouse  during  winter  as  in  a  house 
that  is  kept  a  little  warmer.  Under  cool  treatment  during  the 
winter  their  growth  is  remarkably  slow — that  is,  in  such  houses 
where  Azaleas,  Bnacrises,  and  other  plants  are  accommodated, 
and  only  frost  excluded.  They  do  fairly  well  in  conservatories 
where  the  temperature  is  not  allowed  to  fall  below  45"*  by  night ; 
but  better,  and  continue  to  grow  and  flower  with  greater  freedom, 
in  an  intermediate  house  where  the  temperature  is  maintained 
between  60**  and  56°  according  to  external  conditions.  We  give 
a  number  of  our  plants  stove  treatment,  and  very  beautiful  they 
are  when  arranged  amongst  other  flowering  and  fine-foliage  plants. 
While  they  are  benefited  by  a  certain  amount  of  heat  stove  treat- 
ment is  really  too  warm  for  them  ;  they  grow  too  rapidly,  and  in 
consequence  become  drawn,  which  soon  spoils  their  beisiuty  for 
decoration.  In  an  intermediate  temperature  where  air  can  circu- 
late amongst  the  plants  when  favourable  they  grow  more  slowly, 
and  continue  to  flower  freely  for  a  long  time. 

To  maintain  a  suocession  during  winter  and  spring  two  batches 
should  be  propagated,  one  in  July  and  the  other  towards  the  end 
of  August  or  early  in  September.  It  is  useless  to  propagate  for 
this  purpose  earlier,  as  thti  plants  only  become  tall.  The  cuttings 
should  be  inserted  in  thumb  pots,  as  every  one  will  root  if  placed 
in  close  handligbts  in  Cucumber  and  Melon  houses,  and  kept 
shaded  from  strong  sun.  As  soon  as  the  young  plants  are  rooted 
they  must  be  gradually  accustomed  to  cool  treatment ;  in  fact,  we 
generally  have  ours  in  a  cold  frame  by  the  time  they  are  ready 
for  4  or  5-inch  pots,  which  is  the  size  employed  here,  and  the 
only  shift  the  plants  get  after  they  have  filled  the  small  pots  in 
which  they  are  rooted.  This  batch  we  grow  in  cold  frames  as 
long  as  the  weather  will  allow  us  to  do  so  without  checking 
the  plants.  Growth  from  the  time  of  rooting  is  slow,  and  the 
plants  are  sturdy  and  strong  with  fine  foliage  down  to  the  rims 
of  the  pots.  By  the  time  the  plants  have  to  be  housed  they 
are  showing  abundance  of  fiowers,  and  average  about  4  feet 
in  height.  To  have  large  foliage  at  the  base  and  down  to  the 
pots,  it  is  necessary  that  the  wood  selected  for  cuttings  be  well 
furnished  with  good  foliage  when  inserted  in  the  small  pots. 
If  small  side  shoots  are  employed  the  foliage  for  some  time  will 
be  small,  in  fact  the  base  will  never  be  furnished  with  bold  large 
leaves.  We  give  preference  to  good  strong  cuttings,  such  as  can 
be  obtained  by  removing  the  end  of  leading  shoots,  and  then  the 
plants  axe  well  furnished  from  the  commencement.  They  seldom 
lose  their  foliage  in  the  operation  of  rooting  if  judiciously  treated. 

The  plants  employed  in  the  stove  are  generally  those  propa- 
gated in  September,  which  are  not  so  forwud  as  those  rooted  a 
month  earlier,  and  are  very  useful  in  the  stove  after  many  of  the 
earlier  winter-flowering  plants  are  past  their  best.  This  batch 
are  small  and  dwarf  to  commence  with,  and  continue  to  fiower 
well  on  into  spring  before  they  become  too  leggy.  As  soon  as 
they  reach  this  condition  they  are  at  once  cut  down,  and  the 
strong  tops  again  rooted.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  root  a  number 
together  in  5,  6,  or  7-inch  pots,  and  keep  them  during  the  autumn 
in  an  intermediate  temperature  in  readiness  to  be  potted  any 
time  about  Christmas,  so  that  they  will  be  in  good  condition  for 
replacing  those  in  the  stove  when  cut  down.  By  so  doing  no 
gap  is  occasioned  where  a  continuous  supply  of  their  flowers  are 
required  either  for  cutting  or  the  plants  for  decoration. 

While  growing  Abutilons  must  not  suffer  by  the  want  of  water, 
and  when  the  pots  are  full  of  roots  liberal  feeding  must  be  resorted 
to.  Stimulants  should  be  given  every  time  watering  is  necessary, 
by  which  means  the  plants  are  kept  in  a  healthy  vigorous 
condition. 

Abutilons  are  not  particular  about  soil,  and  will  do  well  in 
almost  any  compost  that  is  rich.  Good  loam  to  which  is  added 
one-serenth  of  manure,  with  sufficient  sand  to  keep  the  whole 


porous,  will  grow  them  well.  There  are  many  varieties  worth 
growing,  but  the  following  are  good  and  nseful  for  decoration  in 
small  poto^Boule  de  Neige,  Fire  King,  Violet  Queen,  Aurelia, 
L.  Van  Houtte,  and  Marshal. — Scientia. 


ARAUCARIA  BIDWILLI. 


Mt  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  J.  Smith  for  his  particulars  concern- 
ing the  introduction  of  Araucaria  Bidwilli,  as  they  remove  what 
now  appears  to  be  an  error  of  very  long  standing.  Professor  Dyer 
is  responsible  for  the  statement  that  one  of  the  two  plants  of 
this  Araucaria  brought  home  by  Mr.  Bidwill  was  purchased  by  the 
Duke  of  Korthumberland  for  one  hundred  guineas,  as,  when  cones 
were  produced  by  the  specimen  at  Kew,  he  exhibited  them  before 
the  Royal  Horticultund  Society  March  5th,  1873,  also  before  the 
Linnean  Society,  and  included  the  above  particulars  in  some  re- 
marks upon  the  history  of  the  species.  These  observations  were 
quoted  in  the  QarAeneri  Chronicle^  the  Journal  of  EortumUuref 
and  Nature,  but  the  *'  other  paper  "  referred  to  by  Mr.  Smith  attri- 
buted tbe  purchase  to  the  Duke  of  Devonshire,  though  not  in  1872 
as  Mr.  Smith  states,  but  in  1873  and  subsequent  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Royal  Horticultural  Society  mentioned  above,  and  it  is,  there- 
fore, doubUessly  simply  an  incorrect  rendering  of  the  original  state- 
ment. The  particulars  I  gave  I  have  repeatedly  heard  men- 
tioned at  Kew,  and,  as  far  as  I  am  aware,  the  published  state- 
ments had  never  l>een  corrected  until  Mr.  J.  Smith  cleared  the 
matter  np.  Professor  Dyer  is,  however,  so  noted  for  scientific 
accuracy  that  it  is  impossible  to  understand  how  he  could  have 
been  led  into  so  strange  a  mistake.  Perhaps  he  can  explain  it, — 
L.  Castle. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  SHOWS. 

SOUTH  8HIBLDS.— NoVEKBKa  SBth  akd  80th. 

Thb  above  Show  was  held  in  the  Free  Library  Hall,  Ocean  Road, 
under  circumstances  that  augur  well  for  its  future  proapenty  ana 
permanency.  The  Society  has  received  an  amount  of  support  and 
encouragement  from  the  local  tradesmen  and  gentrjr  that  was  never 
anticipated.  Last  January  a  few  gentlemen,  including  Mr.  Thomas 
Sinks,  Mr.  Adam  Hope,  and  Mr.  John  Wright,  formed  a  committee. 
Others  soon  followed,  and  before  the  day  of  the  Show  they  had  £100 
collected.  They  offered  £60  in  prizes  this  vear;  hope  next  year 
to  offer  £100  at  least.  In  framing  their  schedule  they  made  Messrs. 
Cannell's  catalogue  the  standard  as  regards  the  classes  ot  the 
flowers.  This  arrangement  was  found  to  answer  well,  and  gave  great 
satisfaction. 

The  Exhibition  was  publicly  opened  by  J.  P.  Wardle,  Esq.,  Mayor 
of  South  Shields.  He  was  also  supported  by  J.  T.  Etringbam,  Esq., 
the  President  of  the  Society.  The  Show  was  considered  very  fair, 
and  better  than  ever  was  seen  in  Shields  before,  many  of  the  exhibits 
equalling  those  at  metropolitan  shows. 

For  the  group  of  Chrysanthemums,  fine-foliage  and  other  flowering 
plants,  Mr.  Henry  Smail,  gardener  to  J.  C.  Stevenson,  Esq.,  No.  1, 
Westoe,  was  deservedly  first.  His  collection  comprised  Chrysan- 
themums,  Palms,  Zonal  relargoninms,  and  Ooleus,  all  neatly  margined 
with  Ferns.  Mr.  East,  floris^^ Westoe,  and  Mr.  Whiting,  gardener  to 
E.  Walker,  Esq.,  Shot  Tower,  Newcastle,  took  the  remaining  places. 

For  six  large-flowering  Chrysanthemums  the  Society  offered  £3, 
£2,  and  £1  respectively  for  first,  second,  and  third.  Mr.  Corbett,  gar- 
dener to  W.  K.  Liddle,  Esq.,  Bernwell  Hall,  was  first  with  neat  trained 
specimens  of  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Julia  I^grav^re,  Ac.  Mr. 
Bianchard,  gardener  to  Dr.  Gibb,  Sandfordy  Lane,  Newcastle,  was 
second  with  fine  plants  that  might  have  been  improved  by  a  little 
more  training.  Mr.  Smail  third  with  smaller  but  very  even  plants. 
For  three  large-fiowerins  specimens  Mr.  Corbett  was  first  with 
Argend,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Mrs.  Ilundle ;  Mr.  Small  was  second  with  similar 
varieties  ;  and  Mr.  Allen,  gardener  to  Henry  Wilson,  Esq.,  Westoe, 
was  third.  Mr.  Corbett  was  first  with  Pompons,  remarkably  fine 
specimens,  including  Cedo  NuUi  and  others.  For  four  Japanese  Mr. 
Bianchard  was  first  with  Elaine,  James  Salter,  Peter  the  Great,  and 
Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey. 

In  the  miscellaneous  plants  class  Cyclamens,  Primulas,  and  Zonal 
Pelargoniums  were  well  shown,  and  in  a  collection  of  greenhouse 
plauts  Mr.  Smail  staged  some  very  well-ffrown  Camellias. 

Cut  Bloonu. — ^For  twelve  incurved  Mr.  Brown,  gardener  to  Mrs. 
Joicey,  Whinney  House,  Gateshead,  was  first  with  good  varieties  of 
Mrs.  G.  Rundle,  Fnlgore,  Mrs.  Dixon,  Ac.  This  exhibitor  also  look 
first  for  twelve  reflexed,  twelve  Japanese,  and  twelve  bunches  of 
Pompons.  These  included  the  chief  varieties  in  each  class.  Mr. 
Annison  took  first  for  six  incurved,  six  reflexed,  and  six  Japanese. 
Messrs.  Wilson,  Allen,  and  Whiting  also  showed  well  in  these  classes. 
Three  stands  of  Japanese,  incurved,  and  reflexed  blooms  not  for 
competitioQ  were  kindly  sent  by  Mr.  liilner,  nidener  to  Mr.  Newall, 
Femdene,  Gateshead.  These  were  by  far  the  best  among  the  cut 
flowers,  and  were  much  admired.  Mr.  Watson,  Fenham,  Newcastle, 
Messrs.  W.  Fell  A  Co.,  Hezham,  Mr.  W.  East,  Westoe,  and  Mr.  W. 
Marshall,  Florist,  Mariners  Cottages,  South  Shields,  exhibited  stands 
of  plants  for  decoration,  including  stove  and  greenhouse  and  ooni- 
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There  -war  a  sUnd  of  Prlmalu  from  Mesen.  C^nnell  i  San,  Swaoler, 
Kent,  and  «ani«  Mignonette  trained  pjrsmidal  shape  from  8oatn 
Shields  and  Westoe  Cemeter7. 

CHESTESFIBLD  CH&YaAHTHBIltJU  BOCISIT. 

IKaTBHBIB  MTB  IBD  ItTH, 

The  ahoTe  Society  held  their  Srat  annual  Show  laat  ireek  in  the 
asaemblr  room  oTcr  tbe  Market  Hall,  a  room  admirablj  adapted 
for  the  purpoee ;  and  although  it  waa  considered  late  bj  seTSral 
eihtbitors,  oning  to  the  Committee  not  wishing  to  clash  with  any 
other  showi  in  the  immediate  neighbourhood,  it  was  pranounoed  to 
be  b;  competent  jadEee  uid  growers  the  best  ehow  in  the  distiict. 
T.  F.  Wood,  Esq.,  well  known  for  his  liberalitj,  aoeords  the  Society 
.  his  patronage  as  Pnaident.  The  Vice- Prssidenta  inclade  eeieial  ol 
the  leading  gentlemen  in  the  town.  The  arrangements  were  carried 
out  ondec  the  auperintendenoe  of  Mr.  J.  Hall  [Hon.  Secretary)  and  an 
influential  Committee,  of  which  the  moat  prominent  are  Meura. 
W.  M,  Hewitt,  W.  Black,  C.  Auckland,  and  E.  W.  Proclor,  and 
■sTeral  of  the  leadinggardenera  in  the  neighbourhood,  indudiog 
Mr.  J.  H.  Clemente  of  Whittineton. 

There  were  no  money  prizes,  but  in  lien  of  them  firit,  eeoondj  and 
third-clase  oertiGoates  of  excellence  were  awarded.  Tbe  President 
paid  for  tbe  use  at  the  rooma  ;  Ur.  Eastwood,  one  of  the  Committee, 
lent  boarde  for  WbleB,  4c. ;  Mr.  J,  Z.  Swallow  lent  cloth  (or  coTering 
the  same  ;  and  after  the  expenses,  which  cai 

paid,  the  proceeds  will  be^"~*"" '"  " 

Derbyshire  hospital. 

The  plants,  which  included  large-flowering  rarieties,  Japanese,  aod 
Pompons,  were  not  qaile  eo  good  ■■  we  like  to  see.  Although  well 
bloomed,  tbe  majority  of  them  wen  too  bigh  on  long  naked  stems. 
One  collection,  however,  eibibiton  in  fatara  might  adTantageoosly 
imitate.  This  was  six  Isrge-flowered  plants  staged  by  Mr.  K.  W. 
Proctor,  and  deservedly  plaoed  first  in  a  strong  claM — the  plants 
from  8  to  4  feet  high,  with  beautiful  fresh  green  foliage  down  t« 
the  rim  of  the  pots,  and  ererj  flower  almost  flt  for  a  stand  ia  the  cnt 
bloom  class. 

Cut  blooms  were  the  chief  feature  of  the  Exhibition.  Mr.  Tree, 
gardenar  to  J.  R.  Swallow,  Esq.,  was  desarvedlT  first  for  twen^-foar 
large-flowering  rarieties,  as  was  Hr,  T.  H.  Clements.  The  .jndi;es 
considered  them  equal,  but  all  the  local  flariats  considered  Hr.  Tree 
the  winner,  as  did  most  of  the  leading  gardeners.  The  blooniB  shown 
by  Hr.  Tree  ware  neat,  clean,  fresh,  and  welt  put  up,  and  one  old 
florist  remarked  that  thej  might  have  all  come  out  of  one  mould,  so 
neatly  were  they  incurved.  Among  the  best  flowetn  of  Hr.  Tree's 
were  White  Beverley,  Beauty,  Mrs.  Diion,  Jardin  dea  Plaatee, 
Yellow  Beverley  George  Olenny,  Mrs.  Q.  Bundle,  Empress  of  India, 
Lady  Slade.  Oolden  Kmprees  of  India,  and  Golden  Queen  ol  England. 
The  best  blooms  in  Ur.  Clements'  sUnd  were  Virgin  Queen,  splendid, 
and  Prince  Alfred,  good  ;  seteral  of  the  others  bad  central.  Thiseihi- 
bltor  end  several  others  made  a  great  mistake  in  setting  their  blooms 
down  too  low.  For  eighteen  blooms,  large-flowered  varieties,  Mr. 
B.  W.  Proctor  was  an  easy  first,  his  best  flowen  being  O-oldon  £m- 

Sreas  of  India,  Bed  Dragon,  Empress  of  India,  Oeorge  Qlenny,  lady 
iada.  Lord  Derby,  and  Prince  Alfred.  Secoud.Mr.  J.Marsden,  made 
tbe  same  mistake  mentioned  above,  and  some  blooms  looked  dull. 
Twelve  large-aowering  varieties,  Messrs.  Hall  and  Auckland  had  some 
Teiy  neat  blooms.  We  also  noticed  an  excellent  stand  of  Japanese 
and  Incurved  exhibited  not  for  competition  by  T.  P.  Wood,  Esq..  and 
a  Btand  from  Mr.  Qosling  quite  equal  to  anything  in  the  classes  for 
ont  blooms. 

In  the  cIbbs  for  lii  Primnlai  the  oompetltion  was  very  keen,  Mr. 
&.  W.  Proct«r  ultimately  winning,  being  very  closely  preased  by  Mr. 
Prith,  gardener  to  J.  P.  Jackson,  Bao^J.P.,  Btnbbin  Edge  ;  thu-Jpriio 
Boing  to  Ur.  Sejnolds,  gardener  to  W.  O.  Torbitt,  Esq..  Ogston  Hall. 
In  tbe  claKS  for  three  Primulas  Ur.  Parker,  gardener  to  Mr.  a  Mark- 
ham,  Tapton  House,  took  tbe  lead. 

There  was  a  grand  display  of  Grapes  and  efove  plants,  kindly 
lent  b;  the  fAllowing  tcentlemen  i—His  Grace  the  Duke  of  Devoasbire, 
Messrs.  A.  Barnes,  U.P..  Asbgate  ;  H.  A.  Fowler.  Wbittington  ;  J.  B. 
Barrow,  Bingwood  Hall  j  W.  B.  Smith  Milnes,  Donston  Hall ;  P. 
Swanwick.  Whittington ;  J.  Britt,  Chesterfield ;  Fletcher  A  Son, 
Chesterfield  ;  R.  W.  Proctor,  Chesterfield,  who  also  lent  a  good  collec- 
tion of  evergreens  for  the  stairoaee.    Ur.  C.  ShenUll,  fruiterer,  hod 


true,  is  a  very  startling  and  perhaps  fbrmidable  statement.  That 
comet's  period  of  rerotaUon  was  thus  given  as  of  Ylb  yesra.  instead 
of  which  we  had  it  back  in  ISSO,  its  period  having  been  dimioislied 
to  thirtyaeven  years.  This  is  attributed  to  the  mn's  attraction 
(through  a  too  near  approach)  having  availed  to  suck  it  in  toward* 
it.  And  now  the  18B0  comet  is  back  in  two  years  instead  of  thirty- 
seven  I  At  this  rate,  we  are  told,  a  very  few  months  more  must  M* 
it  with  a  spiral  motion  dashing  into  the  son  1 

Borne  littie  time  ago  the  general  idea  was  that  a  comet  filling 
into  the  euTi — through  the  mass  of  matter  cast  in,  besides  the  heat 
generated  by  impact— would  cause  an  ontburet  of  igneoue  forca 

Caibly  sufficient  to  destroy  all  life  en  the  earth's  sarfsce,  if  not  to 
Qg  about  ihe  general  conQagration.  Of  late  Ur.  Pn^ctor  and 
others  console  us  by  the  idea  that  a  comet  had  eo  very  little  solid 
substance  that  the  effect  on  the  solar  central  fnmsce  is  hardly  likely 
to  be  great.  We  will  hope  that  is  so.  But  if  the  next  year  really 
is  to  m-ing  such  phenomena,  and  even  a  slight  increase  of  heat  M 
produced,  we  may  hsTe  reason  to  be  deeply  thankful  for  the  6  or 
7  inches  of  tain  in  Ootober,  which  were  Tegistei«d  all  over  the 
country. 

A  pleasing  and  scmpuloosly  veracious  American  writer  hoe  de- 
scribed a  spell  of  heat  in  which  ducks  were  roasted  and  fell  flt  for 
the  table  in  flying  &om  pond  to  pond.  Perhaps  we  need  hardly 
anticipate  this.  ISIill,  vsrioue  quesdons  may  arise  as  to  ahov  fixtures 
in  proBp<-ct  of  such  a  decidedly  "  early  season,"  and  it  will  not  b« 
amiss  if  the  subject  be  ventilated  beforehand. — A.  C. 


1  Brown,  Sheffield,  were  the 


THE  COMET. 
A.  wunB  in  the  Timet  some  years  ago  (the  Timet  omelly  printed 
the  letter)  stated  that  the  name  was  derived  trota  the  word  "  comma," 
"  beoaiue  a  comma  is  a  dot  and  a  tail."  I  oannot  hope  lo  mak«  any 
eqnoUy  erudite  addition  to  nsefol  knowledge,  bnt  yet  I  deaire  to 
cdl  attention  to  what  ia  being  said  of  the  late  comet,  which  it  seems 
ba{i>i«  lung  may  preoent  some  phenomena  which  will  have  very 
praetioal  interest  for  a  hortioultoral  jonmal.  It  is  stHted,  on  appa- 
rently Bood  authority,  that  the  hrilltaot  visitor  alluded  lo  was  none 
other  than  the  oomet  of  1688,  which  came  back  in  1S43.    This,  if 


ThB  unusually  wet  weather  this  autumn  has  not  been  fovonrable 
to  tbe  ripening  of  the  wood  of  frnit  treee,  but  aa  tbe  leaves  bare  now 
nearly  all  fallen,  planting  should  be  proceeded  with  aa  theweattier 
permits.  It  is  a  mistake  to  deter  operations  of  this  kind  any  longer 
than  can  possibly  be  avoided,  ae,  although  the  trees  ore  apparently 
dormant  thioagh  the  winter,  there  ia  a  certain  activity  going  on 
which  caoses  the  wounds  to  heal  or  callus,  even  if  fresh  flbros  are 
not  actually  formed.  This  gives  autumn-planted  trees  a  coiuiderable 
advani  age  over  those  planted  latei,the  latter  not  having  time  to  form 
fibres  before  the  rapidly  swelling  buds  are  making  demands  iasuffl- 
ciently  supplied,  and  the  consequence  is  they  will  break  weakly. 
Although  it  is  important  that  planting  be  done  early,  it  is  undesirable 
to  carry  on  transplantatJon  whilst  the  ground  is  wetandunfavonrabia 
for  working,  or  when  frost  prevails,  as  during  fro^t  much  injury  is 
done  to  the  roots  by  the  Teasels  being  ruptured  through  an  aodne 
expansion  of  the  moistore  they  contain.  To  avoid  the  roots  becomr 
ing  froien  after  planting,  a  good  mulohing  of  partially  decayed 
littery  manure  wQl  serve  the  double  purpose  of  keeping  out  the  froet 
and  assisting  to  keep  the  heat  in,  also  maintaining  the  soil  about  the 

In  pljmting  the  choicer  descriptdon  of  stone  fruits,  such  as  Peaches, 
Kectarines,  although  it  may  not  be  neoeseaty  to  entirely  form  new 
borders,  it  is  always  advisable  that  old  borders  should  be  deeply 
stirred ;  but  If  trenching  be  resorted  to,  the  subsoil  must  not  be 
brought  to  the  surface.  Stirring  the  hard  under  stratum  or  subaoil 
will  admit  of  peroolalion  of  water  through  the  soil  readily  and  the 
passage  of  air,  and  with  drains  to  carry  off  snperfloona  water  there 
will  be  no  fear  of  the  trees  thriving  satisfactorily.  A  tew  barrowtnli 
of  fresh  turfy  loam  to  plant  the  trees  in  will  afford  a  good  rooting 
medinm  for  them,  and  give  Ihem  a  better  start  than  compost 
rich  in  decaying  material.  Calcareous  matter  is  abeolutely  essential 
to  the  cultivation  of  stone  trnits,  and  soils  deficient  in  this  should 
have  some  old  mortar  rubbish  or  chalk  mixed  with  it 

Pears,  Apples,  and  especially  bash  fruita,are  greaUy  assisted  in 
their  growth  by  being  planted  in  richer  material )  but  even  in  their 
case  it  is  neoeasary  not  to  afford  monnre  in  each  proportion  M  will 
Induce  a  gross  sappy  growth,  bat  what  manure  is  employed  shoold 
be  thoronghly  decomposed,  well  mixed  with  tbe  aoU,  and  not  brought 
into  direct  contact  with  the  roots.  In  planting  standard  trees,  where 
time  will  not  pennit  tmnohiog  to  be  done  for  these  at  once,  it  will  be 


well  to  get  the  trees  in  at  onoe  at  the  proper  diitaooee  bj  digging  or 
trenching  large  holes,  and  leaving  the  trenching  of  the  spaoe  between 
to  be  carried  oat  at  some  future  time.  The  disturbance  of  the  soil 
about  them  will  be  a  great  g^in  bj  the  decomposition  of  the  freshly 
turned  ground ;  and  whaterer  is  needed  to  improve  its  texture  can  be 
readily  applied,  whether  it  be  clay  to  render  sandy  shallow  soil  more 
tenacions  and  moistoie-holdingjOr  road  scrapings,  old  mortar  rubbish 
or  ashes,  to  render  heavy  and  wet  soils  more  open. 

Although  Gooseberries,  Currants,  and  Raspberries  are  allowed  to 
stand  many  years  on  the  same  ground,  even  after  they  have  ceased 
to  afford  full  crops  of  large  fmits,  it  is  not  a  good  practice,  as  fresh 
plantations  are  always  more  profitable,  and  a  thorough  system  of 
rotation  of  crops  should  be  carried  out  in  the  fruit  department  as  in 
other  departments  of  the  garden.  Where  plantations  of  the  above 
are  giving  indications  of  being  worn  out  by  the  decay  of  the  bushes 
wholly  or  in  part,  or  from  affording  indifferent  crops,  fresh  plan- 
tations should  at  once  be  formed,  and  when  these  come  into  bearing 
equal  to  the  demand  the  old  may  be  destroyed. 

VRUIT  Housn. 
Pinef.— During  this  and  the  following  month  the  plants  will  le- 
qnire  considerable  time  and  attention  in  the  several  departments. 
The  temperature  in  the  sucker  pit  should  be  55"^,  in  the  suocessional 
pit  60°,  and  in  the  fruiting  house  70®  at  night,  which  under  very 
adverse  circumstances  may  be  allowed  to  fall  a  few  degrees.  In  the 
fruiting  house  the  temperature  must  be  raised  5°  to  10°  higher  in  the 
day,  being  guided  by  external  influences  ;  but  in  the  other  compart- 
ments a  similar  rise  will  not  be  necessary,  except  in  the  case  of 
snccessionals  which  are  expected  to  show  fruit,  when  they  should 
have  the  temperature  raised  as  indicated  for  fruiting  plants.  Great 
care  will  be  needed  in  watering,  particnbirly  in  the  case  of  plants 
plunged  in  beds  where  there  is  but  slight  bottom  heat,  as  under  such 
conditions  plants  in  small  or  moderate-sized  pots  will  not  require 
much  water,  and  should  only  be  given  when  absolutely  necessary, 
and  then  in  a  tepid  state. 

FLOWBR  GARDBN. 

Contemplated  alterations  in  lawns  and  pleasure  grounds  should  be 
carried  out  as  long  as  the  weather  continues  mild,  completing  those 
sufficiently  advanced  by  laying  the  turf ;  but  if  the  weather  be  frosty 
the  groundwork  should  be  proceeded  with,  deferring  the  turfing 
until  mild  weather.  If  there  is  to  be  any  re-arrangement — replanting 
trees  and  shrubs — ^it  is  desirable  to  commence  in  a  systematic  manner 
the  groundwork  being  completed  before  any  planting  takes  place. 
The  greatest  mistake  in  planting  is  striving  too  much  to  produce  an 
effect  at  once,  as  in  a  very  few  years  the  shrubs  become  so  crowded 
that  a  thinning  of  one-half  has  to  be  effected,  which  may  spoil  the 
whole  of  the  arrangements.  The  position  of  each  specimen,  or  those 
that  are  to  remain  as  such,  should  be  arranged,  and  the  whole  of 
these  planted  first,  the  spaces  being  then  filled  in  any  manner  cal- 
culated to  produce  a  pleasing  variety  for  present  effect ;  only  it  is 
undesirable  to  employ  tall-giowing  trees,  which  are  much  better 
planted  in  the  arboretum  or  for  grouping  in  park  scenery.  Still,  many 
of  the  ConifersB  and  others  that  develope  into  large  trees  are  very 
beautiful  in  a  young  state,  and  they  are  used  in  ornamental  borders. 
In  planting  shrubberies  it  is  well  to  make  a  departure  from  the  pre- 
vailing fashion  of  late  years  of  giving  preference  to  evergreens  to 
the  almost  total  exclusion  of  flowering  deciduous  shrubs,  some  of 
which  are  very  beautiful. 

Except  the  almost  constant  work  of  sweeping  and  rolling  little 
remains  to  be  done  in  this  department  at  present.  Any  gaps  in  Box 
edgings  should  now  be  made  good.  Where  the  soil  is  suitable  for 
the  growth  of  Box  it  is  unrivalled  as  an  edging  plant,  but  in  sandy 
soils  or  those  lacking  calcareous  matter  it  often  turns  brown,  which 
greatly  detracts  from  its  appearance.  Where  this  is  the  case  the 
edgings  will  be  greatly  improved  in  colour  by  working  in  a  good 
quantity  of  chalk  when  relaying.  Christoias  Roses  are  much  appre- 
ciated and  in  great  request  for  cutting.  Handlights  placed  over  them 
will  greatly  assist  the  flowers  and  improve  their  colour.  There  is 
always  great  risk  in  digging  herbaceous  borders,  especially  at  this 
season,  unless  the  positions  of  bulbs  and  plants  are  indicated  by 
stout  hard  wooden  pegs ;  but,  except  in  the  case  of  such  things  as  are 


well  known,  it  adds  much  to  the  interest  of  plants  to  have  them 
properly  named.  Bad  weather  will  afford  an  opportunity  of  pro- 
viding pegs  or  labels  for  such  plants  as  require  them  renewed.  The 
borders  should  now  be  mulched  with  well-decayed  manure,  leaf  soil, 
or  the  reduced  refuse  from  the  rubbish  heap,  which  will  not  only 
enrich  the  soil  but  form  a  suitable  protection  against  the  severity  of 
the  weather.  Keep  a  sharp  look-out  against  the  depredations  of  mice 
amongst  bulbs. 

Ere  winter  sets  in  in  earnest  plants  of  doubtful  hardiness  should 
receive  the  needful  protection.  Borne  dry  leaves  placed  about  their 
crowns  and  some  fern  over,  with  a  branch  or  two  of  Laurel  or  Spruce 
to  prevent  their  blowing  about,  form  a  good  protection  for  Bambusae, 
New  iSealand  Flax,  Chamsrops  Fortune!,  Pampas  Grass,  and  many 
others ;  and  those  of  doubtful  hardiness  against  walls  should  have 
the  roots  similarly  protected,  affording  in  addition  to  this  for  Mag- 
nolias or  Oeanothuses  a  double  covering  of  mats  tacked  in  front  of  the 
trees  in  severe  weather.  Roses  of  the  tender  kinds  against  walls 
may  be  treated  similarly.  Beds  of  Tea  Roses  must  either  now  be 
lifted  and  laid  in  a  pit  to  which  protection  can  be  given  in  severe 
weather,  and  from  which  they  can  be  transferred  in  spring  to  the 
quarters  for  blooming,  or  they  may  be  left  in  the  beds  protected 
with  a  good  .thickness  of  leaves  kept  from  blowing  about  by  some 
litter  or  fern,  and  in  severe  weather  some  dry  hay  or  fern  woven  in 
about  the  heads  will  materially  assist  them  to  withstand  sharp  frosts. 
Hybrid  Perpetuals  should  be  well  mulched  over  the  roots  with  littery 
manure,  and  with  this  they  are  oomparatively  safe,  as  with  the  roots 
protected  they  will  bear  more  cold  than  those  not  so  protected,  and 
in  the  case  of  dwarfs  they  will  start  from  the  base  if  the  tope  are  cut 
off  to  the  line  of  mulching. 
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BEE-KEEPER 
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THE  ART  OF  BEEKEEPING.-Ko.  4. 

(Continued  from  pag§  511. ) 

THB  QUEEN  BEB. 

While  a  worker  bee  is  developed  from  the  egg  in  twenty-one 
days,  a  queen  takes  only  sixteen  days — viz.,  three  days  in  the  egg, 
five  as  a  larva,  and  eight  in  the  sealed  state.  Wh«t  makes  this  Re- 
ference remaricable  is  the  fiict  that  the  eggs  from  whicJi  both  are 
developed  are  originiilly  alike— «.«,  the  same  egg  may  produea 
either  a  worker  or  a  queen,  according  to  the  way  the  bees  treat  the 
larva  that  hatches  from  it.  No  one  has  yet  solved  the  mystery  in 
which  this  transformation  is  enveloped.  AH  we  do  know  is,  that 
the  larva  intended  for  a  queen  is  furnished  with  sn  excessive  quan- 
tity of  rich  food  called  royal  jelly,  and  provided  with  a  much  larger 
ceU  than  that  of  a  worker,  and  which  is  placed  in  a  perpendicular 
instead  of  a  horizontal  position.  It  is  a  knowledge  of  thia  remark- 
able power  possessed  by  the  bees  that  enables  the  bee-keeper  to  have 
queens  raised  at  will.  Usually  queens  are  raised  only  when  swarm- 
iog  is  intended,  or  the  old  queen  becomes  nearly  exhausted,  or  meets 
with  sudden  death.  But  if  queens  are  wanted  at  any  time  the  bee- 
keeper may  almost  invariably  cause  a  number  of  them  to  be  raised 
by  simply  removing  the  old  queen.  In  this  case  the  bees  generally 
select  young  larvsD  to  be  transformed  into  queens,  and  thus  the  latter 
may  be  ready  to  hatch  in  twelve,  or  even  ten,  days  from  the  time  of 
removal  of  the  old  queen.  As,  under  such  circumstances,  the  first 
hatched  princess  usually  destroys  ail  her  rivals  before  they  issue 
from  their  cells,  the  bee-keeper  who  desires  to  save  more  than  one 
must  be  careful  either  to  remove,  or  cage  in  wirecloth,  such  cells  at 
he  wishes  to*make  use  of,  and  that  about  the  ninth  or  tenth  day. 
Such  sealed  cells  may  be  given  to  other  stocks  having  no  queens,  as 
when  artificial  swarms  are  made,  and  thus  one  stock  may  do  all  the 
queen-rearing  needed  in  even  a  rather  large  apiary. 

The  knowledge  of  these  facts  renders  artificial  swarming  possible, 
since  the  bees  left  in  a  stock  from  which  a  queen  and  swarm  have 
been  taken  will  either  raise  a  new  queen  for  themselvea,  or  accept  a 
royal  cell  reared  in  another  stock.  Artificial  swarming  was  prac- 
tised ages  aeo  by  the  natives  of  the  eastern  Mediterranean  shores, 
though  the  knowledge  of  how  both  stocks  came  to  have  queens  was 
not  possessed  by  them.  In  our  own  country  it  does  not  appear  to 
have  been  practised  before  the  end  of  last  century,  but  followed  the 
discoveries  of  8hirach  and  Hnber  already  referred  to.  Bonner 
indeed  tells  us  he  practised  it  even  before  he  heard  of  Shiraoh's  dis- 
covery.   But  his  practice  was  in  some  respects  faulty ;  and  this  is  not 


rarprisiDR,  since  neither  he  nor  Hn^r  knew  iiiiylhing  ceHaiii  about 
tbefecund&tianof  qtieeng.  Tbia  WM  left  for  Dr.  Diierjon  uid  Bsion 
Berlepccli  of  Oermuij  to  anf^ld  about  thirty  years  ago.  Since  then 
queen  rearing  hu  been  carried  on  with  the  certaiDl;  of  a  science, 
and  haa  indeed  attained  considerable  proportioiu  as  a  special  com- 
tnercial  pursuit  both  in  Europe  and  America. 

Let  03  now  briefly  notice  Uie  peculiarities  of  tha  queen  (flg.  89) 
thus  strangely  produced.  Id  appearance  she  differs  greatly  from 
her  siatera  the  workere  (fig.  90).  Ehe  is  abont  a  third  longer  in 
body,  and  is  altogether  a  more  Btrongly  fashioned  creature,  with  (he 
exception  of  her  jaws  and  trunk,  which  are  Dot  so  well  developed. 
Her  colour  is  a  absde  lighter,  specially  on  the  legs  and  under  aide 
of  the  body;  and  bei  wings  are  shorter  in  proportion  to  her  cize, 
and  fjenerally  appear  closely  folded  along  her  back.  Thia  latter 
peculiarity,  as  also  her  more  (lender  outline,  enables  beginnera  at  a 
glance  to  diatinguisb  her  also  irom  the  drcnea  (flg.  91).  Not  being 
mteaded  for  foraging  the  is  not  provided  with  the  spooa'ahiped 
cavities  on  the  bird  legs,  which  the  woikeii  possesa  as  poUeo 
baakets,  and  she  diETcra  materially  in  other  pointa  of  analomy,  bot 
specially  in  having  her  ovaries  largely  developed.  These  last  exist 
in  the  workers,  but  only  in  an  embryo  state. 

In  instincts  she  also  differs  greatly  from  the  workers.  She  has 
no  building  or  provident  instincts,  and  when  once  fertilised  never 
goes  abroad  nnlesa  to  accompany  a  swarm.  She  devotes  henelf 
■olely  to  the  work  of  laying  eggs,  which  aha  leaves  entirely  to 
the  care  of  the  olher  bees;  end  her  tcmj)er  is  so  diSbrent  that 
no  provocation  will  induce  her  to  use  her  atmg  unless  against  a  rival 
queen.     In  this  case,  however,  hei  antipathy  miniTests  itself  in 


determined  attempts  to  kill  any  rival,  and  eitenda  even  to  the 
unhatched  tenants  of  the  royal  cells.  Only  in  ths  somewhat  rare 
case  of  a  young  jiueen  hatched  for  the  purpose  of  superseding 
one  that  ahows  lailing  powers  do  we  ever  find  two  queens  living 
peaceably  together  in  the  ssme  hive. 

The  queen  is  the  centre  of  atiraoiion  in  every  coltny.  If  suddenly 
removed  or  lost  the  bees  manifest  great  unessinese.  They  rush  about 
the  hite,  outside  and  in,  and  at  intervals  unite  in  giving  eipreasion 
to  their  grief  in  a  doleful  hum.  If  brood  or  eggs  be  left  they 
willin  the  course  of  a  few  hours  settle  down  as  if  resigned  and  cnm- 
menee  Ibe  work  of  providing  a  successor,  but  if  this  be  impossible 
they  will  be  found  in  an  eicited  state  for  weeks  after.  Experts 
can  generally  tel!  by  (he  sound  produced  on  slightly  disturbing 
a  hive  whether  it  be  queenless  or  not. 

The  queen  is  recognised  by  the  other  bees  maiuly  by  her  scent, 
and  outside  the  hive  tbey  may  be  aren  &>  follow  her  trail  as  hunting 
doga  track  game.  A  sirenge  queen  is  recot^lsad  as  such  at  once, 
and  only  accepted  by  bees  Uiat  have  fully  realised  the  loss  of 
their  own  queen.  It  is  thus  necessary  to  use  precauliona  in  intro- 
ducing B  strangs  queen  to  a  colony,  the  roost  approved  method 
being  to  confine  the  new  queen  in  a  wire  cage  until  the  beea 
became  reo<inciled  to  her  presence,  which  is  sometimes  at  once, 
but  seaerally  withia  twelve  hours  or  so.  Cases,  however,  occur 
in  which  she  will  be  attached  whenever  liberated,  even  after  being 
caged  for  a  whole  week.  The  behaviour  of  the  bees  at  the  moment 
of  liberation  will  generally  satisfy  an  eiperienced  bre-keeper  aa  to 
their  intentions,  hostQs  or  otherwise;  but  wa  recommeuil  iJut  in 
all  doubtful  cases  an  inspection  of  the  hive  be  made  an  hour  or 
two  afterwards.  If  all  is  quiet  no  further  anxiety  need  be  felt, 
bat  if  the  peculisr  angry  hum  of  discontented  beea  be  heud  an 
inspection  of  the  oombs  will  often  reveal  the  poor  queen  encased  in 
a  ma«B  of  excited  bees,  in  which  ease  she  must  be  freed  by  means 
of  smoke,  or  by  tossing  the  knot  of  beea  into  a  vessel  of  watei 
and  again  placed  in  the  cage. 

Queens  mate  on  the  wing,  generally  when  about  ffve  days  old, 
though  sometime*  toouer;  and  their  fecundation  is  sometimes 
delayed  by  adverse  weather  and  other  causes  until  they  are  from 
two  to  IbuT  weeks  old.  They  seero  then  to  become  incapable  of 
fertilisation,  and  in  many  cases  settle  down  to  egg-laying  as  if  all 
were  right.  In  such  cases,  however,  only  drones  will  be  produced 
from  ths  eggs,  in  accordance  irith  what  is  known  txparthMiogmetij 


— that  ia,  of  virgin  birth.  Bach  cases  are  not  at  all  rare,  and  must 
he  promptly  igalt  with  by  destroying  the  unfertile  queen  end 
replacing  her  by  a  fertile  one,  or  by  joining  the  stock  to  another 
in  healthy  condition. 

The  beet  of  queens  may,  aller  laying  many  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  worker  eggs,  suddenly  begin  to  lay  drone  eggs  in  morlier  celU,  s 


well  for  four  years,  or  even  more ;  bnt  under  the  alimulating 
influences  of  modem  management  MIy  carried  out  they  may  be 
induced  to  lay  as  many  eggs  in  two  years,  and  soon  afler  begin  to 
ftiil.  Experienced  bee-keepers  therefore  endeavour  to  avoid  all 
risks  by  renewing  queens  every  two  years,  and  all  should  keep  a 
reajster  showing  the  age  of  every  queen  in  an  apiaiy, 

while  on  this  point  it  may  be  well  to  remark  that  qaeonless 
stocks  will  occasionally  develope  one  or  more  laying  trorJiert  ox 
pseudo  queens.  These  cannot  be  distinguished  froin  the  other 
workers  unless  caught  in  tiie  act  of  laying,  and  are  not,  tberefiwe, 
easily  got  rid  of.  It  is  unsafe  to  attempt  the  introduction  of  a 
proper  qu.en  where  a  fertile  worker  is  present,  as  the  latter  gens- 
rally  succeeds  in  retaining  her  place  as  mistress.  For  our  own 
part  we  do  not  care  to  fuss  with  such  colonies,  as  they  are  usually 
weak  and  composed  of  aged  bees  of  little  value.  If  still  numeroua 
we  unite  them  to  another  stock,  caging  the  queen  as  a  precantion 
until  the  fertile  worker  may  be  supposed  to  have  been  despatched 
by  ihe  bees  of  tbe  healthy  stock. 

When  once  fecundated  a  queen  remains  fertile  as  long  as  she  is 
capable  of  laying  worker  egg*.  This  fact  accounts  for  the  purity 
of  all  the  bees  ever  produced  by  an  impoited  queen  of  any  foreign 
race — that  ia,  if  a  queen  begins  to  pix>duce  only  yellow  beea  she 
will  do  so  as  long  as  she  lives.  If  mated  with  a  drone  of  another 
race  her  worker  progeny  will  he  of  a  mixed  chsracter,  though  her 
drone  offspring  will,  according  to  the  Dzieraon  theory,  follow  the 
mother.  Her  fecundity  is  amazing,  it  being  well  known  that  she 
can  continue  to  lay  for  many  weeka  at  a  time  from  two  thousand 
to  three  thousand  eggs  a  day.  Much  appears  to  depend  upon  the 
way  she  is  treated  by  the  workers,  it  being  qnite  easy,  by  stimu- 
lating the  latter,  to  cause  an  increaae  in  the  daily  deposit  of  eggs 
by  the  queen ;  but  at  no  period  of  the  year  oui  she  be  said  to  loss 
the  power  of  laying,  as  brood  may  be  found  in  some  hive*  every 
monih  of  the  year 

The  peculiar  character  acqiured  by  certain  stocks  of  bees  is  laiwily 
by  inheritance,  and  may  be  altered  by  changing  the  queen.  Ilias 
peculiarly  energetic  or  good-temporod  atocka  may  become  indifferent 
workers  or  acquire  a,  vicious  temper ;  thus  also  by  cariful  selection 
and  breeding  of  queens  much  may  be  done  towards  improving  the 
lest  energetic  ivces.  The  introdoction  of  now  blood  by  means  of 
queens  imported  from  Italy  and  the  east  has  latterly  become  a 
^vDurite  practice  with  many  bee-k<  epers,  but  the  rtsults  hitherto 
attained  do  not  warrant  us  in  advising  beginners  to  incur  any 
expense  in  this  direction.  We  consider  i'Ht  native  b>os  to  be  at 
leut  equal  to  those  of  any  foreign  race,  and  advise  sll  to  team  to 
develope  to  the  utmost  the  capabilities  of  these  before  attempting 

■ '-  -7 ith  the  pretty  foreigners. — W.  Eaitt,  BlairgoKrie. 

(To  be  cantlnued.) 


TRADE  CATALOGDE  BECEIVED. 

Eenrv  Boiler,  Woodfield  Road,  Harrow  Bead,  London,  "^.—Cata- 
togiu  of  Bitceiileit  PlanU  {IllnttTOitd). 


members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  nnavoidably.    We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  correspon- 


dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  t 


o  nnJBStifiabla  trouble  and 


Oorreepondanta  should  not  mix  up  on  tbe  same  sheet  qneationa  relet* 
ing  to  Oardsning  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  queatioub  at  once.  Alt 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
tlie  paper  only.    We  cannot  reply  to  questioni  through  th>  poet:, 


,  nndertake  tc 


Glass  for  TlnivT  {E.-).~ 
anjBTtlck  oooDaoUa  wlUi  ttit 


n  reisoted  common icatlona. 
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JOURNAL  OF  HORTICULTURE  AND  COTTAGE  GARDENER,    t  Deo«ab«  r.  hm. 


tlTcly  joa  wonid  have  observed  thai  we  have  repeatfCdly  said  we  do  not  nor 
cannot  recommend  dealers  through  oar  pages.  91  oi.  thirds  will  be  suitable,  or 
16  OS.  seconds  will  do  very  well  if  thesashbars  are  not  more  than  10  inches  apart. 
Yon  can  obtain  the  other  partlcalan  yon  reqoire  by  conmilting  o«r  adveiiUng 
columns  and  writing  for  prioe  lists. 

Destroylnff  American  Blight  (A.  J.  BttMO-— Ton  say  yon  have  heard 
of  tar  being  nsed  for  this  pnrpose.  but  yon  cannot  remember  by  whom  nor  in 
what  manner  it  was  applied.  Mr.  Spieed,  the  able  gardener  to  the  Duke  of 
Devonshire  at  Chatsworth,  recommends  the  following  as  an  infallible  remedy. 
Take  a  pint  ot  gas  tar  and  mix  vrith  it  a  pint  of  dry  powdered  clay.  Form 
the  whole  into  a  paste  by  adding  by  degrees  a  gallon  of  warm  soft  water.  If 
this  is  applied  with  a  brush  during  winter  it  effectually  destroys  woolly  aphis, 
and  Indeed  all  insects,  while  it  does  not  injure  the  trees. 

Wiring  A  Vinery  (A  Constant  Rfader),-^JL  distance  of  18  inches  from  the 
glass  Is  suitable  for  stretching  the  wires,  these  to  be  10  inches  apart,  and 
stretched  from  end  to  end  of  the  house  across  the  lights,  and  not  from  the 
bottom  to  the  top  of  the  house  in  the  direction  of  the  sashbars.  Mr.  Lnckhurst 
has  found  that  suspending  the  rods  a  foot  or  so  from  the  wires  is  a  good  plan, 
and  we  have  no  doubt  whatever  that  it  is,  as  there  is  then  less  danger  of  the 
laterals  being  broken  by  bending  them  down  to  the  wires.  Tn  the  large  vinery 
at  Longleat  the  trellis  is  3  or  4  feet  from  the  glass,  but  18  inches  suffices  in 
ordinary  structures,  and  you  may  rely  on  this  distance  as  being  safe. 

Tomatoes  in  Vineries  (F.  IT.).— Some  of  the  finest  crops  we  have  ever 
seen  were  grown  against  the  back  walls  of  vineries  before  the  Vines  were 
established,  and  we  have  seen  very  useful  crops  in  these  positions  even  when  the 
Tines  were  fully  grown,  and  the  Tomatoes  had  only  glimpses  of  snn,  as  the 
foliage  of  the  Vines  almo&t  entirely  covered  the  roof  of  the  house.  Tomatoes 
in  a  house  with  Vines  do  no  harm  whatever  unless  they  are  planted  in  the  Vine 
border  or  the  growths  crowded  amongst  the  Vine  leaves,  and  no  sensible  man 
would  do  this. 

Storing  and  Ripening  Medlars  (A  Subscriber).  ^UedlKn  msy  be 
treated  in  every  respect  similar  to  dessert  Apples.  If  stored  eyes  downward  on 
shelves  in  a  dry  room,  or  the  fruit  room,  they  will  ripen  naturally ;  but  ripening 
may  be  hastened  by  plaring  fruit  in  a  box  or  basket  in  a  warm  room.  With  us 
the  Dutch  Medlar  ripened  some  time  ago.  and  this  is  the  largest  variety.  The 
Nottingham  Is  later,  of  better  quality,  and  is  now  eatable.  The  supply  of 
either  sort  can  be  prolonged  by  gathering  at  Intervals,  and  by  artificially  ripen- 
ing of  a  part  of  the  crop  when  this  happens  to  be  gathered  all  at  one  time. 

Prices  of  Orapes  (J.  if.). — As  yon  are  well  aware,  the  price  of  Qrapes 
depends  not  on  the  quality  of  the  fruit  when  cut  from  the  Vines  so  much  as  on 
its  condition  when  it  reaches  the  market.  We  are  well  aware  of  the  accuracy 
of  your  statement,  and  we  are  also  aware  from  other  letters  on  the  nune  subject 
which  reach  ns  from  time  to  time  complaining  of  the  low  prices  that  fruit  has 
realised,  that  It  would  do  more  harm  than  good  to  publish  what  you  have 
written  with  the  best  intentions.  We  have  to  recognise  the  fact  that  hundreds 
of  cultivators  of  Grapes  cannot  produce  such  high-class  fruit  and  place  it  in  the 
market  in  such  srood  condition  as  you  can  and  the  celebrated  grower  to  whom 
you  refer.  Grapes  of  very  superior  quality  occasionally  realise  considembly 
higher  prices  than  those  pubUsbed,  but  they  in  no  sense  represent  the  general 
tone  of  the  market. 

Forcing  Rhnbarb  (R.  Watson).— Yon  have  adopted  the  method  which 
is  generally  pursued  in  forcing  Rhnbarb,  and  if  you  maintain  a  temperature 
of  about  60°  In  the  pots,  crowns  will  start  in  about  a  fortnight,  and  stalks  be 
ready  for  pullint?  in  a  month.  Some  varieties  of  Rhubarb  do  not  force  so  well 
as  otliers,  and  the  crowns  do  not  start  so  quickly  Into  growth  In  November  as 
during  the  early  months  of  the  year.  Many  persons  obtain  early  Rhubarb  by 
digging  up  tlic  roots  and  packing  them  In  Mushroom  houses,  or  placing  them 
in  pots  or  tub^  under  the  stage  of  a  plant  stove  or  in  any  warm  place  such  as 
a  cellar  or  stable. 

Roses  for  Exhibition  (FT.  S.  /*.).— The  following  are  twenty  of  the  best 
Hybrid  PerpetuaLi  :—  Marie  Banmann,  A.  K.  Williams,  Alfred  Colomb,  La 
France,  Baronne  de  Rothschild,  Charles  Lefebvre,  Marquise  de  Castellaue,  Duke 
of  Bdinburgh,  Etienne  Levet,  Marie  Rady,  Capitaine  Christy.  Louis  Van  Hontte, 
Dr.  Andry,  Ferdinand  de  Lewseps,  Fran9oi8  MIchelon,  Madame  Victor  Verdier, 
Marie  Finger,  Comtesse  d'Oxford,  Mons.  B.  Y.  Teas,  and  Madame  Q.  Luiset.  Six 
good  Tet  Roses  are  Catherine  Mermet,  Mar6chal  Niel,  Sonvenlr  d'un  Ami,  Marie 
Van  Houtte,  Souvenir  d'Elise,  and  Devonlensis. 

Enpatorium  odoratnm  (W.  J.  if.).— This  very  useful  plant  Is  easily 
grown,  and  its  abundant  supnlles  of  white  fragrant  flowers  are  most  valuable  at 
this  time  of  year.  To  obtain  large  specimens  the  plants  should  be  placed  out  in 
a  border  during  the  Bummer,  being  lifted  and  potted  In  autumn ;  and  after 
keeping  them  close  for  a  day  or  two  until  they  have  recovered  they  oan  be 
transferred  to  the  greenhouse  or  conservatory,  or  any  similar  stmcture.  Turfy 
loam,  a  little  leaf  soil,  and  well-decomposed  manure  form  a  suitable  compost, 
and  if  the  plants  are  retained  In  pots  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure 
will  be  beneficial.  Thij  plant  is  readily  Increased  by  cuttings  of  the  young 
growths  treated  like  ordinary  sof  twooded  plants. 

Pit  for  Growing  Gsurdenias  (F.  H.  /*.).— A  half-span  is  the  most 
suitable.  Tbe  width  should  not  be  less  than  10  feet  inside,  which  will  allow  of 
a  border  at  the  back  S  feet  7^  Inches  wide,  divided  from  the  pathway  by  a 
4i-inch  brick  wall,  then  the  pathway  S  feet  6  Inches  wide ;  and  with  a  4^inch 
wall  to  form  the  side  of  the  front  border,  the  latter  will  be  4  f^t  1|  Inch  wide. 
The  walls  forming  the  sides  of  the  pathway  shonid  be  2  feet  6  inches  high,  the 
top  courw  of  bricks  laid  In  cement,  or  have  a  stone  or  coping.  If  bottom  heat 
be  sought  it  should  be  furnished  by  hot-water  pipes.  Two  6-inch  pipes  will  be 
necessary  for  the  front  bed,  disposed  a  foot  from  the  walls  all  around,  and 
covered  with  thin  slabs  of  stone  or  slate,  so  as  to  form  a  chamber  a  foot  deep, 
which  will  leave  18  inches  minus  the  thickness  of  the  stone  or  slate  covering. 
One  3-inch  pipe  will  \»  sufficient  for  the  back  border,  placing  It  up  the  centre. 
The  covering  of  the  chamber  should  have  the  joints  left  open,  and  have  8  inches 
of  rubble  on  the  chamber  covers ;  and  if  the  plants  are  to  be  planted  out  have 
the  rough  of  the  compost  placed  over  the  rubble,  and  then  fill  in  with  soil  for 
growing  the  plants,  than  which  notiiing  answers  better  than  turfy  loam,  with  a 
tenth  of  sand  incorporated  and  a  twentieth  of  charcoal  broken  up  smalL  If  the 
plants  are  to  be  grown  In  pots  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse  may  be  employed  in  place  of 
the  compost  as  a  plunging  material  for  the  pots ;  and  if  the  borders  are  to  be  used 
as  spaces  for  fermenting  materials,  to  give  bottom  heat  In  place  of  the  hot-water 
pipes,  the  depth  shonid  be  Increased  a  foot  by  excavating  the  bottom.  The 
back  wall  should  be  6  feet  6  inches  high,  the  front  6  feet,  and  the  height  of  the 
house  from  the  centre  of  the  path  8  feet,  to  the  under  side  of  the  ridge.  Venti- 
lation need  only  be  provided  by  the  back  lights,  which  should  open  the  entire 
length  of  the  house.  No  side  lights  are  necessary,  and  it  would  be  advisable 
for  appesnuice  to  sink  Uie  house  8  feet  in  the  ground,  so  as  to  have  leas  wall 


outside.  For  top  heat  three  rows  of  4-inch  pipes  will  be  necessary,  taking  <»e 
along  the  front  of  the  house,  and  the  other  on  the  path  walls,  or  they  may  be 
placed  at  the  sides  of  the  pathway. 

Carnations  in  a  Gold  Frame  (/<icm).— Sonvenlr  de  la  Mslmalson  and 
other  tree  Carnations  may  be  wintered  safely  in  a  cold  frame,  the  pots  being 
plunged  in  ashes,  and  protection  given  over  the  lights  at  night  in  frosty 
weather.  The  plants,  however,  will  not  flower  until  June,  at  least  oars  do 
not,  and  we  have  some  in  eold  pits  to  sncoeed  those  growh  in  heat.  The  plants 
probably  become  drawn  and  weak  in  the  greenhouse  from  then:  not  having  a 
light  position  and  sufficient  ventilation.  The  soil  may  also  be  too  light.  Oar- 
nations  liking  a  rather  strong  gritty  loam  enriched  moderately  with  old  well- 
decayed  manure,  and  should  be  potted  rather  firmly  to  induce  a  rather  short- 
jointed  growth  and  free  disposition  to  flower.  To  have  Carnations  flowering  in 
winter  they  require  a  temperature  of  IfP  by  artificial  means,  and  all  the  light 
possible,  with  air  upon  all  favourable  occasions.  It  is  little  use  attempting  to 
grow  Carnations  in  a  bouse  shaded  by  climbers  or  other  plants  and  inettdeatly 
ventilated. 

Grape  Failnres  (IT  Z>.).— When  you  admit  growing  too  heavy  crops  yoa 
admit  everything ;  still  you  say, "  Other  cultivators  have  \Aaxk  Hambnrghs  in 
July  and  August,  and  why  cannot  I,  In  a  house  with  plenty  of  pipes  for  heat- 
ing ?  "  Yon  can  have  them  if  you  regulate  the  crop  in  accordance  with  the 
strength  of  the  Vines,  and  yon  cannot  have  them  if  you  do  not  do  this.  The 
earlier  Grapes  are  ripened  the  lighter  the  crops  must  be,  because  there  is  not 
nearly  the  root  power  for  supporting  the  crop  In  July  that  there  Is,  ssy,  a  month 
aftenv'ards,  and  that  extra  month  of  root -extension  in  good  soil  makes  all  the 
difference  between  brown  and  black  Grapes,  the  system  of  mansgement  in  other 
xespects  being  good.  Soot  is  an  excellent  manure  for  Vines.  But  this  is  not  the 
sole  cause  of  your  Vines  showing  so  many  bunches ;  the  chief  cause  is  probably 
the  thorough  ripening  of  the  wood  consequent  on  its  being  made  early  and 
having  the  best  and  longest  portion  of  the  summer  in  which  to  mature :  nor  is  the 
number  of  bunches  that  show  any  criterion  Uiat  the  Vines  sre  not  overcropped. 
Their  profusion  indicates  frultfulness ;  but  if  you  leave  your  usual  crop  on  oi» 
Vine  and  have  a  reduced  crop  on  another  of  equal  strength  you  will  find  the 
Grapes  on  the  latter  will  finish  better,  but  the  following  spring  both  Vines 
will  show  the  usual  number  of  bunches  if  the  wood  of  both  is  alike  strong  and 
matured.  You  are  adopting  the  right  course  in  providing  fresh  and  good  soil 
for  the  rooU,  ss  the  better  the  Vines  are  supported  the  heavier  crops  they  will 
perfect;  and  unless  you  either  increase  the  root-action  and  food-supply,  or 
reduce  the  weight  of  Ghrapes,  you  vrlll  not  have  well-finished  produce  even  if  the 
management  as  regards  temperature  and  ventilation  be  the  best  in  the  world. 

Pereskia  aonleata  (iSf^Tna).— The  plant  of  which  yon  send  a  frsgment  is 
Pereskia  aculeata,  a  member  of  the  natural  order  CactaoesB,  and  a  native  of  the 
West  Indies.  It  Is  chiefly  grown  as  a  stock  for  Epiphjllums,  which  are  grafted 
on  clean  stems  of  the  Peraskia,  varying  in  height  according  to  the  uses  for  which 
the  plants  are  intended.  For  plants  In  pots  a  height  of  6  inches  to  1^  foot 
is  sufficient ;  but  we  have  seen  the  stems  taken  to  a  height  of  8  feet  or  more 
before  grafting  the  Epiphyllums  upon  them.  In  this  case  the  stems  have  been 
trained  to  the  wall  of  a  house,  and  the  heads  arched  over  a  walk,  the  suspended 
Epiphyllums  having  thus  a  fine  effect  when  in  fiower.  The  Pereskia  itself  is  of 
little  value  except  as  a  curiosity,  and  is  easily  grown,  though  seldom  seen  in 
flower.  A  compost  of  loam,  sand,  and  small  pieces  of  broken  bricks,  with  a  little 
well-docompo6e<i  manure,  suits  It  well,  and  the  temperature  of  a  stove  is  the  best 
fitted  for  it.  Water  must  be  carefully  supplied  during  winter— indeed,  very  Uttle 
will  then  be  required  ;  but  whilst  growing  a  larger  quantity  is  needed.  When 
your  plant  is  large  enough  we  should  advise  you  to  enni(t  an  Epipbyllum  upon  it, 
which  you  may  easily  do  by  cutting  the  stoek  to  the  required  length,  and  then 
cut  the  upper  part  of  the  stem  to  a  wedge-Uke  point,  taking  a  piece  oat  of  the 
base  of  the  scion  so  that  it  will  fit  evenly  saddle  fashion  upon  the  stook.  This 
inay  be  then  secured  with  a  piece  of  matting,  and  a  union  will  soon  be  effected. 

Cnltnre  of  Fittonias  (/(i^m).— When  in  good  condition  these  are  very 
attractive  plants,  and  the  silver- veined  leaves  of  F.  argyroneura  are  much  valued 
by  some  persons  for  table  decoration,  either  at  the  base  of  vases  or  in  dishes  con- 
taining ^its.  They  may  be  grown  in  baskets  or  pans,  the  latter  being  prefer- 
able, as  they  can  then  be  placed  in  the  stove  or  intermediate  house  on  the  stages 
under  the  shade  of  the  taller-growing  plants,  and  this  appears  to  suit  the  Fit- 
tonias admirably.  They  also  succeed  well  in  small  borders  beneath  the  stages 
when  not  too  near  to  the  hot- water  pipes,  and  while  imparting  a  neat  and  pleas- 
ing appearance  to  what  is  often  au  unsightly  part  of  the  house  they  also  prove 
useful  in  affording  a  bountiful  supply  of  sprays  or  leaves  for  decorative  purposes. 
Peat  and  light  turfy  loam,  with  a  little  sand  and  leaf  soil,  constitute  a  suitable 
compost,  supplying  good  drainage  when  the  plants  are  grown  in  pans.  Fit- 
tonias can  be  readily  increased  by  cuttings  inserted  in  sandy  soil  In  slight  bottom 
heat.  The  *'  Greenhouse  for  the  Many,"  price  9<f.,  post  free  lOd.,  or  Johnson's 
"British  Ferns,"  price  S«.  6<f.,  pjst  freie  S«.  9d.,  both  published  at  this  office,  or 
Mr.  B.  S.  Williams*  *•  Select  Ferns  and  Lycopods,"  price  6«.,  post  free  U,  M..  would 
suit  you. 

Tomatoes  in  Frames  (Nil  Desperandum).—Yaa  will  experience  no  great 
difficulty  in  securing  an  early  and  continuous  supply  of  Tomatoes  in  your  three- 
light  frame.  Supposing  you  have  another  frame  placed  on  a  hotbed  and  utiUsad 
for  propagating  and  other  purposes  in  the  spring,  this  would  be  the  place  to 
raise  the  plants.  Barley's  Defiance  will  be  found  the  most  profitable  variety  for 
your  purpose,  and  seed  of  this  or  Conqueror— another  large  fkee-fruiting  variety, 
shonid  be  sown  early  In  March  thinly  in  an  8-inch  pot  or  pan.  Keep  the  seed- 
lings near  the  glass,  and  when  in  rough  leaf  pot  off  singly  into  6-inch  pots,  or  in 
Eairs  in  6-inch  pots,  sinking  them  carefully  up  to  the  seed  leaves  in  the  rather 
ght  and  previously  warmed  soil.  Shade  from  bright  sun,  apply  water  carefully, 
and  keep  the  plants  near  the  glass.  When  well  established  they  will  require  all 
the  light  and  as  much  air  as  can  safely  be  afforded.  In  this  manner  sturdy 
plants  will  be  obtained  ready  for  planting  out  in  the  frame  early  in  May.  Not 
much  bottom  heat  Is  required,  but  a  slight  hotbed  should  be  formed  in  order  to 
give  them  a  good  start.  We  should  not  fruit  th^n  in  large  pots,  preferring  to 
plant  oat.  A  few  days  prior  to  planting  cover  the  whole  of  the  bed  with  lUmnt 
1  foot  of  soil,  consisting,  if  available,  of  two  parts  of  turfy  loam  to  one  of  half- 
decayed  stable  manure.  Dispose  about  five  plants  in  each  light,  these  being 
planted  In  a  sloping  direction  and  pegged  down,  so  as  to  be  equally  dlstribnted 
about  the  bed.  Continue  to  train  till  the  frame  is  thinly  filled,  afterwards  the 
points  may  be  allowed  to  turn  up,  and  these  and  a  few  laterate  wUl  famish 
abundance  of  clusters  of  fruit,  which  will  ripen  better  If  staked  up.  Thin  out 
each  cluster  to  about  six  fruits.  Closely  rub  or  pinch  out  all  superfluous  growths, 
give  abundance  of  water,  varying  with  liquid  manure  when  In  full  growth,  and 
plenty  of  air  on  all  favourable  occasions ;  but  do  not  syringe  the  plants  nor 
throw  off  the  lights  during  showery  weather.  The  disease  will  not  aflhct  them 
if  the  foliage  is  kept  dry,  and  by  attending  to  the  above  directions  there  will  be 
no  necessity  to  replant  during  the  season.  You  ought  to  commence  gathering 
fruit  early  in  July.    Mr.  Iggulden's  traatise  on  Tomatou,  which  yon  can  haw 
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ttata  tbli  offloa  pat  fm  to 


Id  the  qiriiig  or 


■nniitwr  when  the  crops  in  In  ■  growing  ittt*. 

Nfunsi  or  Flknti  (tf,  J.  Jf,)— Enpstortom  odoi»tinn  [i  ths  plant  of 

unlutk,  >«  »p]y  Kbore.  (C.  fl..  ffalfi).— WitboaC  more  dgflnita  puCtculvi 
wa  cuuun  t«U  to  wliat  CbrjaiDUieiiiaio  yon  nht ;  probabi;,  honsvar.  It  li 
O.  cujutam.    Send  Bowen  at  lbs  AquUegla.  tbs  \ft  uoae  il  not  •officlsot. 


OOTHMT  OABDBH  IUlREBT. 

OCR  Ajipte  muket  Ii  nov  nrj  qnlat,  bsing  prlnclpalli'  foppUed  from  OUHd*. 

■iiinpk*  rHclilnf  a»  In  good  ordar,  and  igeiMemily  Or-     "-" '  n_~—  — .  «- 

good  inpplj,  and  oomlng  In  batttr  oondltUnL    Kvat 


,    HotbouM  QnVM  K 


POULTRY  AND   PIQEOH   OHRQHIOLE. 


THE  LEICESTER  BBEED  OF  SHEEP. 

The  rite  and  progress  ol  tbis  breed  of  sheep  is  one  of  the  moit 
important  histories  in  conaection  with  oar  long-woolled  sheep 
■took.  The  old  Leiceater  breed  was  a  large  coarse  sheep,  pot- 
kessing  au  abundant  fleece  with  onl;  a  fair  disposition  to  fatten. 
The  Di^le;  or  new  Leicester,  which  for  maoy  jears  has  qaile 
fnpplanted  and  superseded  the  parent  stock  so  as  ta  be  denomi- 
nated the  Leicester,  is  probablj,  with  reference  to  its  origin,  the 
mott  artiflcial  ot  any,  baring  been  monlded,  as  it  were,  bj  the 
master  hand  ot  Bakewell,  obedient  to  certain  pTinciples  which 
he  believed  to  be  correct,  and  which  the  experience  ol  subsequent 
years  ha*  fully  juetified.  Mr.  Bakewell  commenced  the  improre- 
ment  of  the  Leicesters  probably  aboat  1T60.  In  the  year  1760, 
when  the  flrit  letting  of  his  rams  was  held,  the  Snit  aalmal  let 
for  the  season  only  made  16j,,  and  it  was  not  until  aboat  twenty 
years  afterwards  that  Mr.  Bakewell  obtained  a  remunerating 
price  for  his  sbeep.  It  was  then  stated  to  have  been  only  ten 
guineas ;  it,  bowerer,  afterwards  rapidly  increased,  so  that  in 
1786  he  realised  three  hundred  gniaeaa  for  the  nie  of  one  ram 
let  for  the  season.  But  tbree  years  atterwards,  in  1789,  he  obtained 
for  the  letting  of^  his  rams  the  large  sum  ot  6200  gnineas,  bat  the 
namber  let  is  not  recorded.  Btill  he  most  hare  been  hand- 
somely repaid  and  rewarded  for  bis  long-continoed  and  untiriog 
exertions  under  difficulties  and  opposition  beneath  which  most 
men  would  bare  abandoned  their  pursuit  as  hopeless. 

There  were,  as  we  may  suppose,  strong  traits  in  the  character 


ot  Mr.  Bakewell  which,  we  are  told,  were  quaint,  bat  decided  and 
peculiar.  It  i*  related  ot  him  that  when  he  received  a  sammoiu 
to  show  one  ot  his  horses  in  London  to  George  III.,  His  Majesl? 
looked  much  more  at  the  man  than  the  borse.  His  management 
of  ricions  animals  is  said  to  have  been  remarkably  effective.  A 
horse  which  waa  sent  to  bim  as  irreclaimsble  soon  followed  him 
like  a  dog  up  and  down  tbe  Loaghborougb  com  market,  and  a 
bull,  which  arrived  at  Diihley  under  the  escort  of  six  cows  and 
a  man  on  horseback  with  a  nine-fuot  spike,  was  reduced  to  sub- 
mission by  a  system  ot  starvation,  sleepleseness,  and  scratching 
at  the  tail  head,  which  waa  sapposed  to  go  on  for  three  or  four 
consecutive  days  and  nigbti.  The  memoirs  ot  tbe  old  Leicester- 
shire worthy  have  never  been  publisbed,  bat  his  sayings,  such 
as  "  Money  wears  but  tbree  lives,"  "  Consume  half  the  com  yon 
grow  with  beasts,  or  lay  out  half  its  price  in  cake,"  "Rise  with 
the  lark  and  to  bed  witb  the  lamb,"  are  still  preserved  with  bis 
attays  in  a  MS.  book  at  Dishtey.  The  essays  are  short  and  take 
a  wide  range,  for  which  we  cannot  find  space,  but  we  need 
scarcely  say  were  highly  inggestiie  and  ctaoracterittio   of  the 

The  sources  from  whence  Hr,  Bakewell  derived  bis  breed 
cannot  be  accurately  aacertained.  The  old  Lincoln,  the  Tees- 
water,  and  the  Warwickshire  have  each  been  named,  and  it  is 
said  that  other  sorts  of  long-woolled  etock  bave  also  been  employed. 
There  is  no  donbt  that  Bakewell  was  cot  particular  as  to  the 
source  so  that  he  could  obtain  the  desired  qoalilicationl.  He  was 
very  uncommunicative  on  this  point,  and  the  knowledge  ot  the 
real  origin  was  lost  with  bim.  It  is  probable,  however,  that  the 
foundation  of  hia  breed  was  the  t>est  existing  specimens  of  tho  old 
Leicester  breed,  for  we  are  informed  that  Mr.  Bakewell  tonnd  by 
selecting  smaller  and  more  compact  animals  that  he  prodaced  an 
earlier  maturity  and  a  greater  disposition  1o  fatten,  which  morelbat) 
compensated  in  his  breeding  plans  and  objects  for  the  loss  of  weight 
and  diminished  size.  Thus  by  systematically  and  unremittingly 
carryiog  out  his  principles — vis,,  to  attain  as  near  as  possible  per- 
fection ot  form,  style,  and  type,  he  at  length  prodnced  an  animal 
which  far  surpassed  all  others  ot  the  period  in  the  before-mentioned 
qualities,  compnsiug,  as  it  has  been  well  observed  by  Hr.  Culley, 
one  of  his  admirers,  in  the  same  apparent  dimensions  greater 
weight  tban  any  other  sbeep,  with  an  earlier  maturity  and  a 
greater  tendency  to  fatten,  a  diminution  in  the  proportion  of 
oSai,  and  the  return  ot  tbe  most  money  for  the  quantity  of  food 
consumed. 

We  can  easily  imagine  even  in  those  days  that  this  syalem  coald 
not  be  carried  out  without  rapidly  extending  the  improved  breed, 
and  of  course  improving  the  flocks  of  other  sheep-breeders  to  a 
vast  extent,  end  inducing  other  parties  to  seek  a  participation  in 
tbe  advantages  ot  the  system.      Accordingly  its  advocates  and 

Evmoters  formed  themselves  into  a  club,  denominated  the 
ishley  Society,  with  the  object  of  extending  their  breed,  pre- 
serving it  pore,  and  beneGting  and  protecting  themselves.  This 
Society  was  establisbed  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  a  code  of  laws 
wa*  adopted  extendmg  to  thirteen  clauses,  for  which  we  cannot 
find  space  in  our  notice,  but  mast  refer  tbe  home  fermer  to  a 
work  in  which  they  appear  by  Mr,  W.  C.  Spooner,  M.K.V.C,  "  On 
the  Structure,  Economy,  and  Diseases  of  Bheep."  Every  farmer 
should  possess  this  work,  wbicb  is  sold  at  a  moderate  price.  We 
need  scarcely  say  that  these  rnles  were  laid  down  for  tbe  purpose 
ot  jealously  gcaiding  and  preserving  the  purity  of  the  breed,  and 
the  beneSt  of  the  members,  and  it  was  undonbtedly  by  strict 
attention  to  these  rules  and  the  principle*  adopted  by  Mr. 
Bakewell  that  the  Leicester  sheep  continued  to  improve  and  to  be 
introduced  into  one  coonty  after  another,  especially  in  the  grazing 
districts  of  the  midland  and  north-midland  counties.  Their 
merits  were  sufficiently  tested  at  that  time  by  the  fact  that  they 
invariably  bore  away  tbe  prizes  when  competing  with  other  long- 
woolled  sheep  at  the  shows  ot  the   Smitbfield   Club  and  other 


The  various  points  which  distinguish  the  Leicester  sheep  may 
be  thus  correctly  described  : — The  bead  sbonld  be  hornless,  long, 
■mall,  tapering  towards  tbe  muzzle  and  projecting  horizontally 
forwards ;  the  eyes  prominent,  but  with  a  quiet  expression  ;  the 
ears  thin,  rather  long,  and  directed  backwards.  The  neck  foil  and 
broad  at  its  base  where  it  proceeds  from  the  cbest,  but  grsdoally 
tapering  towards  the  head,  and  being  particularly  fine  at  the 
junction  ot  tbe  bead  and  neck;  the  neck  seeming  to  project 
straight  from  the  chest,  so  that  there  is,  with  the  slightest  possible 
deviation,  one  continued  horiiontal  line  from  tbe  rump  to  the  poll. 
The  breast  broad  and  tull ;  tbe  sboulders  also  broad  end  round, 
and  no  naeven  or  angular  formatino  where  the  shoulders  join  at 
either  the  neck  or  the  back,  psrticularlj  no  rising  of  the  wifbers, 
or  hollow  behind  the  situation  of  these  bones.  The  arm  Qesby 
tbrough  its  whole  extent,  and  even  down  to  tbe  knee  ;  the  bones 
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of  the  legs  small,  standing  wide  apart,  no  looseness  of  skin  about 
them,  and  comparatively  bare  of  wool.  The  chest  and  barrel  at 
once  deep  and  round,  the  ribs  forming  a  considerable  arch  from 
the  spine,  so  as  in  some  cases,  and  especially  when  the  animal  is 
in  good  condition,  to  maJce  the  apparent  width  of  the  chest  even 
greater  than  the  depth  ;  the  barrel  well  ribbed  home,  no  irregn- 
larity  of  line  on  the  back  or  the  belly,  bat  on  the  sides,  the  carcase 
very  gradually  diminishing  in  width  towards  the  ramp.  The 
quarters  long  and  fall,  and,  as  with  the  forelegs,  the  muscles 
extending  down  to  the  hock ;  the  thighs  also  wide  and  fall ;  the 
legs  of  a  moderate  length  ;  the  pelt  moderately  thin,  but  soft  and 
elastic,  and  covered  with  a  good  quantity  of  white  wool,  not  so 
long  as  in  some  breeds,  but  considerably  finer. 

These  various  qualifications  as  above  stated  were  obtained  and 
preserved  by  the  great  and  long-continued  attention  which  was 
paid  by  Mr.  Bakewell,  and  assisted  by  the  members  of  the  Dishley 
Society,  to  the  selection  of  individual  animals,  and  mating  the  ram 
with  the  ewe  so  as  to  correct  the  faults  or  deficiencies  either  may 
poHHess,  and  thus,  by  carefully  and  progressivdy  getting  rid  of 
faults,  gradually  approaching  to  perfection,  which,  though  it  may 
be  rarely  or  never  reached,  £oald  yet  be  the  constant  aim  of  the 
breeder. 

(To  be  oontlnned.) 

WORK  ON  THE  HOME   FARM. 

Eorte  Laiour, — This  is  very  much  in  arrear^specially  in  the  loamy 
and  strong-land  districts,  and  the  seedtime  for  wheat  has  been  greatly 
delayed ;  nevertheless,  all  that  is  possible  should  be  sown  with  Wheat 
between  the  present  time  and  the  Ist  of  February  whenevet  the 
weather  proves  open  and  favourable.  This  matter  should  not  be  de- 
layed for  want  of  manure ;  for  although  enough  box  or  yard  dung 
may  be  available,  it  would  be  well  to  reserve  it  for  early  root  crops, 
such  as  Mangolds.  Carrots,  and  Cabbages,  because  in  those  cas^even 
where  the  land  will  bear  the  casting  of  dung  on  to  the  land  for  Wheat, 
the  delay  attached  to  it  may  be  fatal  to  the  Wheat-sowing,  for  it 
often  happens  when  the  seedtime  is  nnnsually  late  that  a  day  lost 
cannot  be  regained.  The  storing  of  Mangolds  has  now  been  nearly 
completed,  aad  should  be  finished  as  soon  as  possible,  or  as  soon  as 
horaes  can  be  spared  to  cast  it  to  the  store  heap.  In  the  meantime 
the  Mangolds  may  be  kept  in  small  heaps,  covered  with  greens  or  re- 
fuse and  damaged  straw.  When  the  Wheat  land  is  all  seeded  plough- 
ing and  fallowing  for  roots  may  be  continued.  It  is  especially  desir- 
able that  land  intended  for  Potatoes  should  now  be  ploughed,  and  in 
those  districts  where  female  labour  is  available  women  may  be  em- 
ployed at  all  favourable  weather  in  forking  out  bunches  of  conch, 
bents,  and  Onion  grass,  either  before  the  land  is  ploughed  or  after- 
wards, in  all  open  weather  when  the  ^rass,  Ac,  can  be  seen,  espe- 
cially in  the  spring  before  ploughing  and  planting,  which  saves  delay 
— a  matter  of  great  importance  connected  with  all  early  spring  crops. 
It  often  tiappens  where  women  cannot  be  obtained  for  light  work 
that  it  cannot  be  done  by  the  men,  and  therefore  more  horse  labour 
is  required,  which  causes  delay,  and  frequently  the  beat  seedtime  is 
lost  in  consequence,  besides  the  difference  between  cost  of  extra  horse 
labour  and  light  hand  labour.  At  all  leisure  times  the  home  farmer 
should  remember  that  cartage  of  earth  and  earthy  materials  may  be 
carted  together  in  readiness,  not  only  for  earthing  the  cattle  pens,  Ac, 
but  also  for  making  composts  of  earth  and  manure,  such  as  yard  or 
town  dung,  to  be  sooner  or  later  applied  to  the  pasture  land. 

Hand  Labour. — In  many  districts  more  work  is  on  hand  than 
labourers  can  be  found  to  execute.  It  is  also  increasingly  difficult  to 
get  a  good  day's  work  done  for  a  good  day's  pay.  It  is,  therefore, 
very  desirable  that  the  home  farmer  should  have  nearly  all  his  work 
done  by  ta«k  ;  at  least,  as  much  as  is  possible.  This  applies  with 
still  more  force  in  female  labour,  for  in  any  light  work  the  women 
will  do  as  much  work  as  the  men  and  earn  as  much  money.  In  all 
piece  and  task  work  where  the  women  can  really  earn  good  wages  in 
field  labour  they  may  bs  induced  to  take  their  part  or  share  in  the 
li{?ht  eany  work  on  the  farm,  whereas  if  they  are  only  employed  or 
offered  day  work  the^  would  remain  at  home,  as  they  do  now  in 
various  parts  of  the  kingdom.  Upon  all  farms  where  much  stock  is 
kept  either  of  sheep  or  fatting  cattle  there  is  always  an  abundance  of 
light  work  adapted  for  them  to  do  which  really  is  not  done  in  a  satis- 
factory manner,  or  not  done  at  all,  where  men  only  are  available. 

Lice  Stock. — The  feeding  of  the  in-lamb  ewes  is  now  a  very  impor- 
tant part  of  the  business  of  the  home  farmer,  for  not  only  is  it  neces- 
sary to  prevent  the  ewes  eating  large  quantities  of  Rape  and  Turnips 
on  the  fallow  surface,  which  makes  bad  lying  for  them,  but  it  is  essen- 
tial to  the  health  of  the  ewes  and  the  success  of  the  fail  of  lambs  that 
they  should  have  a  run  upon  healthy  grass,  either  pasture  or  old  lea ; 
and  when  the  grass  becomes  bare  and  short  it  should  be  supplemented 
by  Cabbages  drawn  out  on  the  driest  land,  which  may  be  appointed 
for  their  night  lair.  Another  point  is,  that  after  the  extremely  wet 
autumn  which  we  have  gone  through  many  flocks  are  breaking  down 
with  the  foot  rot  or  epidemic  lameness,  from  which  sheep  have  suffered 
so  mnch  in  bygone  seasons.  In  order  to  assist  the  home  farmer  in 
curing  any  lame  sheep  suffering  from  either  of  the  above  causes  we 
give  the  remedy  we  used  for  more  than  forty  years  with  great  success. 
Recipe^Take  3  ozs.  of  nitre,  8  ozs.  of  blue  vitriol,  8  ozs.  of  gunpowder. 
These  should  be  reduced  to  a  very  fine  powder,  and  well  mixed  with 


half  a  pound  of  hog's  lard  ;  it  will  then  keep  for  use.  In  the  case  of 
young  lambs  more  lard  should  be  used  with  it.  But  having  the  best 
remedy  is  not  sufficient ;  it  must  be  properly  applied.  Where  the 
sheep  break  down  lame  continually  they  should  be  looked  to  daily, 
and  those  which  are  lame  should  have  the  paste  rubbed  in  between 
the  hoofs  the  first  day  it  is  discovered.  If  by  any  chance  the  disease 
should  extend  under  the  horn  of  the  foot  it  should  be  carefully  cut 
away  as  far  as  suppuration  exists  and  without  making  the  foot  bleed. 
If  it  should  bleea  through  accident  in  cutting  it  is  best  to  let  the 
bleeding  subside  before  applying  the  remedy,  which  has  in  our  case 
been  so  successful  that  we  never  lost  6d.  per  head  by  lameness  since 
we  have  used  this  remedy.  But  many  farmers  with  a  large  flock  ^ill 
not  encounter  the  cost  of  continual  labour  by  the  shepherd  and  men 
under  his  direction,  and  in  consequence  have  confessed  to  us  that 
their  losses  on  some  occasions  of  condition  in  the  animals  has 
amounted  to  more  money  than  their  cake  or  com  bill.  The  Dorset 
and  Somerset  Down  ewes  will  now  begin  lambing  in  a  few  days,  and 
the  course  of  management  as  directed  lately  for  the  homed  ewes  and 
their  lambs  will  apply  equally  well  to  the  Down  ewes  and  lambs,  with 
this  exception — that  the  lambing  fold  will  require  to  be  placed  in  a 
carefully  littered  yard  or  fold,  and  it  should  be  on  ground  with  a 
slight  inclination  of  the  bottom  or  floor,  in  order  that  the  water  may 
dram  away  and  give  them  a  dry  lair ;  whereas  in  the  lambing  fold 
for  homed  ewes  we  seldom  use  anything  but  a  fold  shifted  daily  on  a 
pieoe  of  dry  and  sheltered  pasture  or  old  lea  ground. 


FARMING  NOTES. 

CATTLB. 


Pbepaeatioks  are  fast  being  made  for  the  coming  winter,  and 
we  are  already  looking  forward  to  another  year,  for  Michaelmas 
to  farmers  is  practically  the  end  of  the  year,  the  harvest  being 
past,  the  season  of  growth  almost  at  an  end,  and  the  year  and  ito 
results  lay  open  before  us  like  a  book  written  large,  dear,  and  nn- 
mistakeable.  No  time  could  therefore  be  better  for  a  retrospective 
glance  over  its  pages  and  to  store  up  its  most  useful  lessons. 

Genial  spring  weather  indnced  an  early  and  abundant  growth 
of  grass  that  proved  a  great  boon  after  the  small  hay  crop  of  last 
year,  and  with  hay  at  £7  a  ton  a  cold  late  spring  would  have 
been  disastrous  for  dairy  farmers  and  breeders  of  cattle.  So 
forward,  however,  was  the  grass,  that  by  March  15th  we  were  able 
to  throw  open  the  whole  of  the  yards  and  to  torn  lean  stock  as 
well  as  cows  upon  the  pastures — no  light  matter  when  it  is  re- 
membered how  frequently  we  are  unable  to  do  this  till  the  end  of 
April  or  beginning  of  May.  It  is  true  enough  that  much  cattle 
is  to  be  seen  out  upon  pasture  throughout  winter  whenever  the 
weather  is  open,  but  it  is  a  sight  to  be  deplored,  an  outcome 
of  hard  times  pointing  with  no  uncertain  hand  to  straitened 
means,  and  a  struggle  with  dire  adversity  which  can  hardly 
result  in  good,  for  such  cattle  but  too  often  are  in  a  state  of  semi- 
starvation.  It  is  far  belter  to  confine  cattle  entirely  to  the  yards 
from  the  time  that  legitimate  autumn-grazing  is  over  till  a  full 
bite  IB  to  be  had  in  spring.  Let  me  explain  what  is  meant 
by  autumn-grazing.  By  the  middle  of  October  the  yards  are 
littered  and  all  the  cattle  are  driven  in  at  night,  but  for  weeks 
afterwards  while  the  weather  continues  mild  and  open,  and  her- 
bage is  still  plentiful,  they  are  let  out  upon  the  pasture  by  day. 
For  example,  a  mixed  herd  of  steers  and  heifers  of  various  ages 
varying  from  twenty  to  thirty  months  now  occupy  nightly  two 
yards  opening  upon  a  run  of  40  acres  of  sound  upland  pasture 
in  four  plots  opening  into  each  other,  well  sheltered  with  belts 
of  timber  and  with  plenty  of  snug  comers,  over  some  part  of 
which  they  roam  and  graze  daily,  inevitably  finding  out  where 
the  grass  continues  sweet  and  abundant.  The  dairy  oows  have 
a  similar  run,  but  younger  stock  are  confined  to  a  small  enclosure 
of  a  couple  of  acres  with  a  coeey  yard  and  lodge.  It  may  be 
thought  upon  what  is  literally  a  hill  farm  early  driving  to  the 
yards  is  unnecessary,  but  it  should  be  remembeied  that  the  rain- 
fall of  October  is  generally  great — in  this  locality  it  exceeds  that 
of  any  other  month — and  it  is  accompanied  by  occasional  fr(«ffts 
and  a  fall  of  10°  of  temperature,  to  all  which  it  must  be  unwiw 
to  keep  stock  constantly  exposed.  On  the  21st  of  October  I  was 
out  upon  the  pastures  in  a  pouring  rain,  and  found  paddies  of 
water  in  every  slight  hollow  of  the  surface,  so  that  a  beast  could 
hardly  have  found  a  place  to  rest  upon  at  night,  and  yet  it  is  no 
uncommon  thing  for  cattle  to  be  left  out  upon  low-lying  marsh 
land  throughout  October  exposed  to  the  wet  and  to  every  wind 
that  blows,  for  there  are  hardly  any  sheltering  trees  or  hedges  there. 
That  such  exposure  proves  hurtful,  sometimes  fatal,  is  certainly 
not  to  be  wondered  at. 

It  is  part  of  the  experience  of  many  a  landlord  to  have  appeals 
for  forbearance  when  Lady-day  comes  round  and  rents  are  dne. 
"  I  have  plenty  of  lean  stock,"  says  the  defaulter,  "  but  it  is  in 
such  poor  condition  that  if  I  sell  it  now  it  will  be  at  a  loss." 
What  is  the  canse  ?    Overstocking  the  yards  in  autumn  with  a 
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Tiew  to  making  lax^e  maDure  heaps  ;  winter  pasturage  to  help  oat 
the  fast-dwindling  ricks  of  fodder,  resulting  in  a  wretched  low 
condition,  for  which  subsequent  months  of  high  sammer-feeding 
barely  atones.  Surely  it  is  much  better  in  every  sense  to  reduce 
the  head  of  stock  now  well  within  the  scope  of  our  means,  and 
to  feed  safBcientiy  well  to  maintain  a  sleek  healthy  condition 
throaghoat  winter.  Breeders  of  first-class  stock  claim  to  make 
every  beast  gain  £1  in  value  for  each  month  of  its  existence  ;  but 
those  of  tts  who  have  to  maintain  a  dairy  oannot  do  so  profitably, 
but  we  may  realise  very  respectable  sums  for  beasts  kept  over  two 
winters  and  sold  off  the  grass  to  the  butcher  early  in  the  follow- 
ing autumn  if  they  are  always  kept  up  to  a  reasonable  standard 
of  condition. 

That  lean  stock  fared  hard  very  generally  last  winter  there  can 
be  no  donbt,  for  most  of  it  oame  to  the  early  fairs  in  very  poor 
plight,  and  yet  what  prices  were  asked  and  given  1  It  was  no 
uncommon  thing  for  iS14  or  £15  to  be  obtained  by  dealers  for 
lean,  vezy  lean,  steers  of  twenty  months  at  the  May  fairs.  Who 
after  this  can  say  that  the  British  farmer  is  wanting  in  courage  1 
Bat  the  prudence  of  ftiving  so  much  is  certainly  questionable. 
It  was  no  longer  ago  than  the  preceding  autumn  that  beasts  of 
three  years  old  were  to  be  had  for  a  similar  amount,  and  those 
who  were  so  fortunate  as  to  buy  then  must  certainly  have  had  a 
good  time  this  year.  Some  beasts  of  that  age  bought  for  that 
sum  were  ripe  for  the  butcher  in  May,  and  were  then  closely 
approaching  a  dead  weight  of  100  stone  of  8  lbs.  They  might 
have  been  killed  much  sooner,  but  were  brought  on  slowly  for  the 
sake  of  the  mannre,  which  from  well-fed  beasts  of  that  age  is  the 
very  best  form  of  farmyard  manure. 

When  cattle  are  turned  out  upon  the  grass  in  spring  they  eat  so 
ravenously  that  there  is  considerable  risk  of  the  stomach  becoming 
overcharged  and  unable  to  act.  Excessive  fermentation  then  soon 
follows,  gases  are  generated  which  cannot  escape,  the  stomach 
becomes  distended  almost  to  bursting,  and  the  hoove-stricken 
animal  will  soon  die  if  prompt  measures  are  not  taken  for  its 
relief.  Going  down  to  the  farm  one  morning  I  saw  a  young 
Kerry  cow  standing  alone  at  some  distance  from  the  other  cows, 
and  I  at  once  went  to  it,  for  however  quarrelsome  cows  may  be 
thev  always  keep  together  if  they  are  well,  and  when  one  is  seen 
to  leave  the  others  and  keep  aloof  it  should  always  be  examined. 
The  cow  in  question  was  not  in  calf,  and  yet  I  found  its  stomach 
nnusnally  large.  It  was  neither  eating  nor  ruminating,  and  had 
a  heavy  dull  look.  I  at  once  saspected  it  to  be  suffering  from 
hoove,  but  as  it  was  my  first  case  I  proceeded  with  caution,  and 
some  time  was  lost  in  watching  the  development  of  symptoms 
which  soon  became  clear  and  unmistakeable.  The  proper  remedies 
were  applied  and  the  cow  was  saved.  It  was  a  favourite,  and  I 
was  sorry  to  condemn  it,  but  knowing  the  probability  of  lingering 
debility  it  was  fattened  as  its  milk  gradually  failed,  and  eventually 
handed  over  to  the  batcher. 

The  utter  ignorance  of  the  cause  of  hoove  and  its  remedy  that 
exists  among  men  who  have  had  charge  of  stock  for  many  years 
is  really  surprising.  In  the  case  of  the  Kerry  cow  the  bailiff 
actually  told  me  that  he  had  seen  it  upon  a  bank  feeding  with  its 
face  to  the  wind,  which  he  bad  no  doubt  had  blown  down  its 
throat  and  caused  the  hoove.  Mr.  Youatt's  description  of  its  symp- 
toms and  effects  is  so  clear  that  I  append  an  extract.  '*The 
animal  gradually  becomes  oppressed  and  distressed.  It  ceases  to 
eat ;  it  does  not  ruminate  ;  it  scarcely  moves  ;  but  it  stands  with 
its  head  extended,  breathing  heavily,  and  moaning.  The  whole 
belly  is  blown  up.  This  is  particularly  evident  at  the  flanks,  and 
most  of  all  at  the  left  flank,  for  under  that  the  posterior  division 
of  the  rumen  lies."  "The  animal  cannot  long  sustain  this  derange- 
ment of  important  parts.  Inflammation  is  set  up,  and  the  circcda- 
tion  becomes  serioosly  and  dangerously  disturbed  by  this  partial 
obstmction.  Affection  of  the  brain  comes  at  last,  characterised 
by  folness  of  the  vessels,  hardness  of  the  pulse,  redness  of  the  con- 
junctiva, and  protrasion  of  the  eye.  The  tongue  hangs  from  the 
month,  and  its  month  is  filled  with  spume.  The  beast  stands  with 
its  back  bent,  its  legs  as  much  as  possible  under  him,  and  he  gra- 
dually becomes  insensible,  immoveable  ;  he  moans,  falls,  straggles 
with  some  violence,  and,  as  death  approaches,  some  relaxation  of 
the  parts  ensues,  and  a  quantity  of  green  soar  liquid,  occasionally 
mixed  ^ith  more  solid  food,  flows  from  the  mouth  and  nose." 

It  by  no  means  follows,  however,  that  a'  hitherto  healthy  beast 
need  die  of  it ;  only  let  it  be  taken  in  time,  and  remember,  if  the 
animal  when  first  observed  is  moaning,  not  a  moment  is  to  be 
lost. '  The  gas  removed,  preferably  by  a  probang ;  but  if  that 
cannot  be  had,  then  recourse  must  be  had  to  a  trocar,  or  even  to 
the  rough-and-ready  old  method  of  stabbing  the  left  flank  and 
thrusting  in  a  piece  of  elder  to  let  out  the  gas.  The  acid  fluid 
arising  from  excessive  fermentation  removed  by  the  stomach 
pump  and  warm  water,  and  YouatVs  dose  of  1  Xb,  Epsom  salts, 


1  OE.  caraway  powder,  and  half  an  ounce  of  ginger  be  given,  and 
the  most  violent  symptoms  will  soon  disappear  and  the  stomach 
begin  to  resume  its  proper  functions  once  more.  Of  course  a 
veterinary  surgeon  should  be  called  in,  but  one  is  not  always  to 
be  had  at  once,  and  it  is  all-important  to  know  what  to  do. 

Another  cattle  disease  which  has  given  me  some  trouble,  but 
has  in  no  case  proved  fatal,  is  Red  Water.  Hardly  a  year  passes 
without  one  or  more  cases  of  it ;  but  it  has  always  been  attacked 
with  promptitude,  and  the  beasts  recover. — Bdwabd  Luokhubst. 


THE  SMITHFIELD  CLT3B  SHOW. 

The  Exhibition  which  opened  in  the  Agricultural  Hall  on  Monday 
last  is  in  every  way  a  great  success.  The  number  of  classes  was 
slightly  increased,  the  total  value  of  the  prizes  in  cup9,  medals, 
and  money  exceeding  £8000 ;  and  there  was  a  slight  increase  in 
the  number  of  entries,  as  last  year  they  were  608,  this  year  524 — 
namely,  251  cattle,  187  sheep,  and  86  pigs,  while  in  quality  the  Show 
must  rank  as  one  of  the  finest  if  not  the  best  that  has  ever  been  held. 
The  list  of  prizes  having  been  published  in  the  daily  papers  we  shall 
only  record  the  winners  of  the  breed  cupa  and  champion  prize.  After 
long  and  close  examination  the  best  steer  in  the  Show  was  decided 
to  be  Mr.  Lewis  Lloyd's  Hereford,  and  the  beat  heifer  Mr.  Stratton's 
grand  shorthorn.  These  prizes  are  £50  silver  cups,  to  be  won  once 
only  by  the  8ame  animals.  Next  came  the  contest  for  the  100-guinea 
Champion  Plate  given  by  the  Agricultural  Hall  Oompanv,  by  agree- 
ment with  the  Club,  and  the  Club's  gold  medal  to  the  breeder. 
For  a  long  while  the  chances  seemed  to  be  equal  between  the  beat 
Hereford,  Devon,  crossbred,  and  shorthorn.  Then  the  number  was 
apparently  reduced  to  Mr.  Stephenson's  handsome  iron-grey  cross- 
bred and  Mr.  Stratton's  shorthorn.  The  shorthorn  Lilian  eventually 
received  the  coveted  decoration  (red  and  green),  having  won  for  her 
owner,  who  is  also  breeder,  a  £20  first  prize,  a  £30  silver  cup,  a  £50 
silver  cup,  the  champion  plate  and  gold  medal.  She  weighs  IG  cwt. 
8  qrs.  8  lbs.  The  heaviest  beast  in  the  Show,  which  gains  no  prize,  and 
weighs  28  cwt.  1  qr.  22  lbs.,  belongs  to  Mr.  T.  C.  Lucas  of  Horsham. 

The  machinery  and  implement  department  is  also  very  extensive, 
both  the  galleries  being  closely  packed,  besides  a  large  number  of  the 
heavier  machines  and  engines  on  the  ground  floor.  Such  firms  as 
Messrs.  Clayton  dc  Shuttleworth,  Lincoln ;  Barzows  k  Stewart,  Ban- 
bury J  John  Fowler  dc  Co.,  Leeds ;  R.  Homsby  &  Sons,  Grantham ; 
Ransomes,  Head  k  Jefferies,  Ipswich ;  and  the  Beading  Ironworks 
Company,  contributed  a  great  variety  of  excellent  samples  of  all  the 
most  important  agricultural  machinery. 

The  exhibition  of  roots  by  the  leading  seedsmen  is  not  quite  so 
large  as  usual,  but  the  roots  generally  are  distlnguii^hed  by  mode- 
rate size  and  most  excellent  evenness  of  form,  far  preferable  to  the 
enormous  coarse  examples  that  have  been  sometimes  seen  there. 
Messrs.  Sutton  &  Sons,  Reading,  as  usual  had  a  fine  display  well 
arranged,  with  large  photographs  of  their  warehouses  suspended  in 
front.  Magnificent  examples  of  the  Champion  Swedes,  Berkshire 
Prize  and  New  Golden  Tanxard  Mangolds  were  noteworthy  amongst 
the  varieties  represented.  Messrs.  J.  Carter  A  Co .  High  Holborn, 
had  a  similarly  attractive  display,  comprising  large  but  even  Swedes 
and  Mangolds,  with  sample  boxes  of  lawn  Grasses.  Imperial  Prize- 
winner, Pomeranian  and  Mammoth  Prize  Swedes,  White  Globe 
Turnips,  and  Tankard  Yellow  Globe  Mangolds  were  of  unsurpassable 
quality.  Messrs.  E.  Webb  &  Sons,  Stourbridge,  had  a  most  tastefully 
displayed  stand,  and  the  quality  of  the  exhibits  is  certainly  very  high. 
Imperial  Swedes,  Champion  Yellow  Globe,  Mammoth  Long  Red,  and 
New  Kinver  Globe  Mangolds  were  amongst  others  represented  in 
the  finest  possible  condition.  Other  firms,  snch  as  Messrs.  T.  Gibbs 
and  Co.,  Down  Street,  Piccadilly  ;  Harrison  &  Son.  Leicester ;  Rayn- 
bird,  Caldecott  <b  Co.,  Basingstoke  ;  John  K.  King,  Coggeshall,  Essex ; 
and  Alfred  Hall  k  Son,  Westburjr,  Wilts,  also  sUged  smaller  but 
meritorious  collections  or  roots  and  seeds. 

At  the  annual  general  meeting,  held  on  Tuesday  morning,  it  was 
announced  that  the  Prince  of  Wales  has  consented  to  be  President 
for  1888,  and  the  Barl  of  Jersey  for  1884.  Sir  W.  Gordon-Camming 
was  elected  Vice-President  in  the  room  of  the  late  Lord  Chesham. 
The  Prince  of  Wales  and  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh  were  made  Vioe- 
Pzesidents.  Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs,  for  the  fortieth  time,  after,  highly 
complimentary  speeches,  was  re-elected  Hon.  Secretary,  and  a  hearty 
vote  of  thanks  was  passed  to  Mr.  Walter,  M.P.,  the  retiring  President. 
The  newly  elected  members  of  the  Council  are  Messrs.  J.  B.  Booth, 
H.  Gorringe,  J.  Homsley,  F.  N.  Jonas,  H.  Fookes,  A.  Croskill,  T. 
Brown,  and  Colonel  Luttrell.  The  report  of  the  Council  was  read  by 
Sir  Brandreth  Gibbs,  and  passed  nnanimously. 


THE    POULTRY    CLUB. 

•      .  MBBTING  AT  BIBMIKGHAM. 

A  MKBTING  of  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club  was  heli  at 
Bingley  HsJl,  Birmingham,  on  Monday,  November  27th,  at  4  P.M. 


i 


There  were  present  the  Hon.  and  Rer.  F.  G.  Datton  (in  the  chair), 
and  Messrs.  0.  E.  Cress  well,  A.  Darhj,  0.  F.  Hontresor,  and  A. 
Comjns. 

The  Disqitalipicatiox  of  the  Dark  Brahma  Cock  at  the 
Palace  Show. — ^The  8ecretar7  reported  that  he  had  written  to  Kr. 
C.  Davenport  Jones,  a  member  of  the  Club,  in  reference  to  the  dis- 
qualification of  the  fonrth-prize  Dark  Brahma  cock  exhibited  bj  that 
gentleman  at  the  Palace,  and  as  to  an  allegation  in  the  pages  of  the 
Stock-keeper  that  the  wings  of  the  cockerel  also  shown  there  bj  the 
same  gentleman  had  been  tampered  with.  It  appeared  that  the  foarth- 
prize  cock  was  disqualified  in  consequence  of  Doth  his  wings  baring 
been  obserred  after  the  adjudication  of  the  prizes  to  be  tied  up  with 
string.  Mr.  Jones  stated  as  to  this  that  the  string  had  been  put  on 
simply  and  only  for  the  purpose  of  keeping  the  bird's  wings  in  proper 
position  during  his  moult,  and  had  been  oy  an  oversight  left  on  bj 
nis  poultryman  in  his  own  absence  ftrom  home  when  the  bird  was 
sent  to  the  Palace  Show.  He  denied  that  the  cockerel's  wings  had 
been  tampered  with  by  himself  or  any  person  with  his  knowledge, 
and  stated  that  up  to  a  short  time  before  the  Banbury  Show  the 
bird  was  out  at  a  run  at  his  gardener's  cottage,  and  was  not  seen  by 
him  from  the  time  he  was  quite  a  chick  until  just  before  the  Banbury 
Show.  He  further  stated  that  the  man  who  attends  to  his  birds,  an 
ordinary  gardener,  and  not  a  regular  poultryman,  assured  him  he  bad 
not,  neither  did  he  know  of  anyone  having  drawn  a  feather  out  of  the 
bira.  The  bird  was  examined,  on  Mr.  Jones's  behalf,  by  Mr.  E. 
Morgan  of  High  Street,  Hastings,  Mr.  F.  C.  Davis  of  Southampton, 
and  the  Inspector  of  the  Royal  Society  for  the  Prevention  of  Cruelty 
to  Animals  at  Hastings  ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  these  gentlemen  the 
bird  had  not  been  tampered  with  in  any  way.  The  bird  was,  at  the 
request  of  Mr.  Jones,  examined  by  a  Sub-committee  of  the  ^Poultry 
Club  on  Wednesday,  November  22nd,  and  the  following  was  the 
report  of  that  Sub-committee  : — 

'*  A  special  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Committee  residing  nearest  to 
London  was  convened  on  Wednesday,  November  S2nd,  1882,  at  47,  Chancery 
Lane,  so  that  the  cockerel  exhibited  by  Ur.  C.  Davenport  Jones  at  the  Palace, 
and  reported  on  in  the  Stock-keeper  as  having  been  trimmed,  might  be  examined. 
This  wss  done  at  the  reqarat  of  Mr.  Jones.  There  were  present— Messrs.  T.  W. 
Anns,  J.  C.  Fraser,  C.  F.  Montosseor,  and  A.  Comyns ;  Messrs.  Leno  and  T^et- 
meier,  both  of  whom  had  examined  the  bird  ai  the  Falaoe,  also  kindly  attended 
for  the  pnrpose  of  identifying  the  bird. 

**  A  very  careful  examination  of  the  wings  was  made.  It  was  found  that 
several  of  the  lower  secondaries  of  the  left  wing  were  bnt  partly  grown,  while 
one  was  entirely  missing,  and  that  the  upper  primaries  of  the  same  wing  were 
also  bnt  partly  gro  vti.  The  remaining  feathers,  both  primary  and  secondary, 
of  this  wing  were,  with  one  exception,  tally  grown,  as  also  were  all  the  feathers 
of  the  right  wing.  The  lower  secondaries  of  the  right  wing  were  somewhat 
carved,  which  tended  to  prevent  the  primaries  from  going  properly  nnder  the 
secondaries. 

**  Those  present  came  to  the  oonclnsion  that  the  state  of  the  left  wing  oonld 
only  be  aoconnted  for  on  the  snpponitlon  that  the  psrtly-grown  feathers  and 
missing  feather  had  been  removed  some  time  since  to  allow  the  inimaries  to  slip 
nnder  the  secondaries,  and  thus  get  rid  of  the  defect  of  a  slip- wing.** 

It  also  appeared  that  Mr.  Leno,  who  judged  the  birds  at  the  Palace, 
and  Mr.  Tegetmeier,  who,  at  Mr.  Leno's  request,  also  examined  the 
bird  at  the  Palace,  agreed  with  the  conclusion  arrived  at  by  Sub- 
Committee.  Mr.  Leno,  who  had  at  the  Palace,  in  the  first  instance, 
highly  commended  the  bird,  subsequently,  and  before  concluding  the 
judging,  discovered  that  the  wing  had  been  tampered  with,  and  so 
entered  it  in  his  judging-book,  intending  to  pass  the  bird  over  on 
that  account,  but  had  inadvertently  omitted  to  remove  the  h.c.  pre- 
viously entered  in  his  iudging-book. 

The  following  was  the  decision  of  the  Committee  : — 

'*  The  Committee  can  form  no  opinion  ss  to  whether  the  string  was  left  on  the 
fourth-prize  Dark  Brahma  cock  at  the  Palace  Show  accidentally  or  otherwise ; 
bat  the  Committee  have  reluctantly  come  to  the  concloslon,  from  the  evidence 
before  them,  that  the  left  wing  of  the  Dark  Brahma  cockerel— pen  No.  633— h.c, 
at  the  Palace  Show,  had  been  tampered  with. 

*'  They  accept  Mr.  Jones's  assurance  that  be  had  no  personal  knowledge  of 
the  tiansactioo,  bnt  are  compelled  to  come  to  the  oonclnsion  that  his  poultry- 
man  could  not  have  been  equally  innocent.  They,  therefore,  call  npon  him  to 
disoontlnae  the  employment  of  such  man  in  connection  with  his  poultry  as 
provided  by  Rale  81." 

The  Secretar}^  was  directed  to  communicate  with  Mr.  Jones  as  to 
what  action  he  intended  to  take  in  the  matter. 

Dorchester  Show. — A  complaint  as  to  the  withholding  of  prizes 
at  this  Show  having  be?n  under  the  consideration  of  the  Committee 
at  a  former  meeting,  the  Secretary  now  reported  that  he  had,  as 
directed  at  the  previous  meeting,  written  to  the  Secretary  of  the 
Dorchester  Show  on  the  18th  November,  asking  an  explanation  of 
the  withholding  of  prizes  in  certain  classes,  but  that  he  had  as  yet 
received  no  reply.  The  Committee  thought  that  some  further  time 
for  an  answer  should  be  allowed  to  the  Dorchester  Committee  before 
any  definite  action  in  the  matter  was  taken,  and  the  Secretary  was 
directed  to  write  again  to  the  Secretary  of  the  Dorchester  Show. 

Next  Mbetino. — The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  December  13th,  1882,  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  at 
2  P.M.— Alkx.  Comyns,  Hon.  Sec,  47.  Chancery  Lane,  London,  W.O., 
Nov.  29th,  1882.  ^ ___ 

CniCKEN  VACCINATION. 

Db.  D.  E.  Salmon  stated  in  bis  Montreal  address  that  he  had 
discovered  vaccination  to  be  a  cure,  or  rather  a  preventive,  of 
chicken  cholera.    The  vaccine  matter  is  procured  by  dilating  the 


blood  of  a  cholera-infected  fowl  in  about  the  same  way  Pasteur 
obtains  the  attenuated  yirns  with  which  he  protects  sheep  against 
anthrax.  A  New  York  report  of  this  address  says  : — "  As  a  stand- 
ard he  has  used  a  virus  diluted  1  to  10,000.  This  produced  a  Icxuil 
lesion  in  some  cases,  which  appeared  in  a  few  days,  and  this  in 
two  or  three  weeks  was  followed  by  fever.  All  such  fowls  were 
afterwards  exempt  from  the  disease,  even  if  inoculated  with  strong 
yirus.  Some  chickens  were  susceptible  to  a  virus  as  weak  as 
1  to  75,000,  and  by  such  inoculation  were  rendered  proof  against 
attack.  Fowls  not  susceptible  to  a  weak  virus  proved  to  be  so  to 
a  stronger.  Thus  by  grading  the  strength  of  the  vaccine,  which 
was  easily  and  quickly  done,  all  fowls  could  be  successfully  in- 
oculated, and  BO  Tendered  safe  from  these  fatal  innocerophytes. 
We  need  much  more  experimentation  to  determine  whether  there 
are  still  better  meUiods  to  attenuate  the  virus,  and  whether  we 
can  protect  against  danger  from  other  contagions,  such  as  Texas 
fever  or  pleuro-pneumonia,  not  to  speidc  of  various  human  diseases, 
by  the  use  of  a  similarly  attenuated  vaccine,  which  may  be  easily 
secured  by  diluting  the  blood  of  an  individual  diseased  or  dead  of 
any  of  these  contagions.  Pasteur  is  at  present  busily  engaged  in 
this  direction." — (7%«  Prairie  Farmer.) 


OUR  LETTER  BOX. 

Farming  (l/hrton).— -For  a  young  man  studying  sgriculture  we  cannot 
recommend  any  better  work  than  Morton's  "  EncyclopiBdia  of  AKricaltnre.'*  In 
addition  the  stodent  shonld  peruse  the  articles  on  any  particular  subject  pub- 
lished in  this  Journal  during  tin  past  five  years  for  practical  directions. 

ImpToving  Pasture  ( Wager^—Yoa.  state  that  yon  have  unfortunately 
succeeded  to  SO  acres  of  land  covered  with  a  mat  of  couch  grass,  and  ask  for 
information  as  regards  its  treatment  to  bring  it  into  sweet  pasture  on  the  lines 
recommended  by  Sir  J.  B.  Lawes.  We  think  that  is  not  a  question  to  be  con- 
sidered bow  many  sheep  should  be  kept  per  acre,  but  a  qnestion  of  feeding  by 
a  large  flock  of  sheep  if  you  posieas  one.  In  order  that  the  couch  m«y  be  eatea 
down  as  bare  as  possible.  The  sooner  Uie  better.  The  sheep  to  have  1  lb.  of  cake 
each  per  day  in  the  meal  state  mij»d  with  a  few  cut  roots,  and  he  penned  in  a 
dose  fold  at  night  time,  to  be  shifted  on  to  fr«sh  ground  every  day,  the  fold  to 
be  made  on  the  poorest  part  of  the  Add  wiUi  the  least  conch  npon  it.  But  it 
shonld  be  remembered  that  untoss  a  large  flo(d:  is  now  kept  it  would  not  pay  to 
buy  sheep  at  present  prices  for  the  tareatment  of  90  acres  of  land  only,  besides 
which  regard  must  be  had  to  the  future  treatment  of  the  field.  The  nature  of 
the  soil  has  not  besn  stated,  but  the  first  treatment  to  eat  down  the  couch  is 
the  most  important,  and  if  this  cannot  be  done  with  profit  by  sheep  it  may  be 
done  equally  well  by  young  cattle  or  dairy  oows.  After  the  conch  is  eaten  down 
dose  the  land  may  then  in  the  spring  be  dragged  with  Howard's  self-lifting 
harrow  in  order  to  obtain  a  little  loose  earth  to  receivB  the  seeds  for  renovating. 
The  seed  to  be  per  acre  10  fbs.  of  white  Dutch  Clover,  10  lbs.  of  Cocksfoot,  10  lbs. 
of  Headow  Foxtail,  and  10  lbs.  of  Timothy  Grass,  without  any  annual  gran 
seeds,  only  adding  10  lbs.  of  Paoey's  Perennial  Rye  Grass,  to  be  sown  in  the 
month  of  March,  and  the  land  after  a  good  Ute  of  grass  is  grown  to  be  fed  with 
cattle  only,  but  no  sheep  to  be  allowed  to  feed  thereon,  as  they  eat  out  all  the 
best  grasses  and  Clovers  to  the  injuiv  of  the  pasture,  the  cattle  to  be  allowed 
4  lbs.  cotton  cake  each  per  day.  If  the  soil,  however,  is  very  light  or  sandy 
6  lbs.  of  white  Clover  and  5  lbs.  of  yellow  Suckling  shonld  be  sown  instead  of 
10  tbs.  of  white  Clover,  bnt  Uie  grasses  as  named  to  be  sown,  also  let  the  soil 
be  heav/  or  light.  Bat  the  process  of  obtaining  a  pasture  or  turf  which  would 
supplant  the  couch  would  bo  very  slow  unless  manures  were  used ;  therefore  we 
advise  in  February  in  each  year  4  cwt.  of  bone  superphosphate  should  be  sown, 
and  if  it  is  light  soil  1^  cwk  of  nitrate  of  soda  per  acre  in  addition.  These 
annual  applications,  if  supplemented  by  dressings  of  earth  and  manure  oompoats 
occasionally,  would  much  sooner  produce  a  good  turf.  We  must  desire  our 
correspondent  to  carefully  peruse  and  study  the  contents  of  the  series  of  articles 
Just  completed  on  *'  Neglected  Pastures  and  Waste  Lands." 
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REMAREfl. 
S6th.— Generally  fine,  sprinkle  of  rain  in  afternoon. 
87th.— Very  bright  sunny  morning,  after^'ards  showery  ;  moonlight  night. 
28th.— Fine,  bright,  and  cold, 
aoth.- Rain  early  ;  damp  day,  with  drizzle. 
SOth.— Fine  throughout. 
Dec.  1  .—Thick  fog  early  ;  hazy  throughout. 
Sud.— Dark  foggy  morning ;  thick  all  day. 

Cooler,  with  much  fog  on  the  lost  two  days.— G.  J.  SYMOKS. 
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MeteoralogleKt  Sodetjr  At  r  F Jf .    SodstjolAi 


SHALL  V.  LABQE  FRUIT  BOBDEBS. 

kT  the  outset  I  may  as  veil  state  I  am  fullf 
g  aware  that  much  I  shall  write  upon  this  sdI>- 
V  ject  will  be  at  variaace  with  the  theories  and 
»  practices  of  others.  Thfa  knowledge,  how- 
^  ever,  is  no  deterrent,  simply  becanse  some  at 
least  of  these  "old  hands"  csiDiiot,  if  they 
would,  disprove  some  of  the  facts  I  shall  addace 
in  support  of  my  a^ments.  We  learn  as  much 
1  failures  as  we  do  from  snccesses ;  at  all  events 

I  is  my  ezperienco.    Unfortanately  some  of  theee 

mistakes  that  are  made  are  on  too  large  a  ecale  to  rectify,  or 
at  any  rate  those  responsible  have  not  always  the  coarage  to 
admit  their  errois  and  profit  by  tfaem,  bat  leave  others  to  point 
them  oat. 

I  propose  to  divide  my  sabjeat  into  two  sectiona.  In  the 
fiist  I  shall  endeavour  to  prove  that  we  make  nnnecessorily 
large  and  expensive  borders  for  snch  house-grown  fraita  as 
Grapes,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  and  Figs  ;  and  in  the  other  that 
we  do  not  take  sufficient  trouble  with  them — in  fact,  do  not  do 
jnstica  to  such  wall  fruits  as  Pears,  Apricots,  Feacbes,  Nec- 
tarines, Plums,  and  Cherries.  With  the  latter  I  anticipate  no 
great  difficulty,  but  the  former  will  not,  I  fear,  prove  so  con- 
Yincing  to  others  as  £  am  anxious  it  should. 

It  is  a  cnrious  fact,  but  tme  uevortheleBS,  that  in  some 
places  the  Vine  and  other  honse-grown  froit  borders  are  con- 
stantly being  pulled  to  pieces  and  remade,  this  being  either 
the  work  of  one  man,  or  more  often  of  a  fresh  gardener  on 
taking  charge.  Such  frequent  upsets,  besides  being  expensive, 
are  likely  to  prove  annoying  to  the  proprietor,  who  mentally 
TOWS  tiiat  no  more  vineries  nor  Peach  houses  will  he  build. 
In  other  cases,  when  making  and  remaking  large  Vine  borders, 
so  great  an  extent  of  good  meadow  land  is  robbed  of  its  thin 
and  fertile  surface  soU  without  sny  attempt  beiug  mode  to 
renovate  it  by  thoee  responsible,  that  the  owner  is  easily  con- 
vinced by  the  steward  or  bailiff  how  wrong  he  was  to  sanction 
Bucb  a  proceeding.  No  more  tnrf  worthy  of  the  name  will  this 
gardener  be  allowed  to  cut.  Another  gardener  insists  upon 
baying  BO  many  loads  of  tnrf,  besides  bones,  manures,  and  un- 
limited draining  material,  in  this  manner  contriving  to  make 
the  border  coet  nearly  as  much  as  the  home.  Tf  the  resalt 
generally  justified  the  outlay  it  woold  not  so  much  matter,  but, 
nufortunately,  it  does  not ;  the  eaccess  is  far  from  being  per- 
manent, and  the  work  of  border-making  is  recommenced. 

I  maintain  these  large  borders  were  wrongly  planned,  and 
of  this  I  have  had  ample  proof.    It  seems  a  prevailing  idea 


that  Qrape  Vines  require  an  inside  border  to  the  full  extent  of 
the  bouse,  vrith  probably  a  border  of  the  same  width  outside, 
and  moet  of  us  know  what  one  or  both  means.  If  these  borders 
were  eventually  taken  fall  poesession  of  by  the  roots  it  would 
be  a  different  matter,  but  they  seldom  ore,  and  I  may  say  in 
some  of  these  cases  nobody  knows  where  the  principal  portion 
of  the  roots  really  are.  I  have  worked  for  days  removing  a 
large  inside  border,  and  hare  found  the  remains  of  old  horses 
— these  at  one  time  being  considered  valuable  additione  to  the 
Vine  borders — but  found  no  roots  worth  preserving,  eaptcially 
near  the  burying  places.  They  were  all  outside  and  far  away 
through  the  regular  outside  border  and  well  established  in  the 
ordinary  garden  soil.  lu  another  ioetance  there  waa  a  large 
outside  border,  which,  like  the  preceding,  was  not  walled  in, 
and  had  not  been  much  disturbed  for  years.  It  bad  been,  so 
I  was  informed,  annually  well  manured  and  otherwise  attended 
to,  but  on  examination  I  could  find  no  active  rootlets,  these 
agaio  being  at  the  eitremitiee  of  the  old  roots  across  a  path- 
way into  the  vegetable  ground,  and  fully  20  feet  from  the 
stems.  In  each  case  (I  could  givemoresucb)  if  asmall  border 
had  been  formed.  Bay  about  9  feet  wide,  either  inside  or  out- 
side, and  walled-in,  much  labour,  room,  and  expense  would 
have  been  saved,  continuously  heavy  crops  would  eaaity  have 
been  secured,  and  great  anxiety  avoided. 

Large  borders  aa  a  rule  result  in  uncontrolled  root-action, 
whereas  in  a  small  border  we  know  exactly  where  the  roots 
ore,  what  we  have  to  deal  with,  aod  work  accordingly.  Large 
qoantities  of  manure,  liquid  and  solid,  are  annually  thrown 
away  on  these  large  borders  ;  but  the  network  of  roots  io  a 
limited  border  absorb  all  and  repay  for  the  suppliea  of  rich  food 
given  them.  Fresh  turf  may  contain  sufficient  fertility  for 
young  gross  Vines  and  other  fruit  trees  at  the  commencement ; 
but  this  is  soon  exhausted  or  washed  away,  and  in  deep 
borders  the  roots  are  out  of  this  and  away,  too  often  down- 
wards, before  those  in  charge  become  concerned  about  their 
wheresbouU.  Now  Vines  or  trees  in  narrow  and  comparative 
borders,  like  plants  in  large  pots,  almost  command  attention, 
and,  added  to  this,  the  roots  in  theee  are  eaeily  kept  alive  and 
the  border  easily  maintained  in  a  fertile  state. 

If  water  is  scarce  then  let  this  border  be  outside  of  the 
hoose,  bat  if  plentiful — and  remember  abundance  of  water  is 
required — then  let  it  be  inside,  as  being  still  more  under  con- 
trol. The  inexperienced  especially  ehould  not  attempt  a  com- 
bination of  the  two  unless  they  are  certain  of  being  able  to 
maintain  sufficieut  moisture  inside,  as  the  roots  inevitably 
make  for  that  most  congenial,  this  generally  being  the  moist 
outside  border.  Let  thoee  in  charge  of  sncb  combinations  test 
the  truth  of  this  assertion,  and  either  correct  or  corroborate  it. 
There  is  no  doubt  much  depends  upon  the  intelligence  of  those 
in  charge  ;  but  I  believe  I  may  safely  assert  there  are  more  of 
OS  who  could  better  manage  small  borders  than  large.  Given 
a  small  border  full  of  roots,  and  the  Vines  can  be  made  won- 
derfully productive  by  a  mere  tyro  ;  but  the  same  man  would 
fail  with  a  large  and  uomanageable  bordei. 

Let  me  advise  those  contemplating  planting  Vines  or  fruit 
trees  under  glass  to  form  neither  wide  nor  deep  borders.  They 
can  make  no  mistake  about  a  border  for  Peachee,  say  6  feet 
wide  and  30  inches  deep,  the  bottom  being  concreted  and 
covered  with  9  inches  of  drainage  material ;  and  for  Grapes 
about  3  feet  wider,  and  in  other  respects  similar,  unless  they 
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eventually  neglect  to  top-dress  and  to  otherwise  feed  the  Vines 
liberally.    The  second  part  of  my  subject  must  be  postponed. 

— ^W.  iGGULDEN. 


ABOUT  DECORATIVE  PLANTS. 

Ik  many  gardens  the  demand  for  small  decorative  plants  is 
rapidly  increasing,  and  large  specimens  in  consequence  are  being 
discarded.  Large  plants  are  noble  and  beautiful  when  well 
grown  and  arranged  where  they  can  be  seen  to  the  best  advan- 
tage ;  but  they  occupy  too  much  room  in  gardens  where  thousands 
of  small  decorative  plants  are  required.  The  object  a  few  years 
ago  when  a  plant  was  obtained  was  to  repot  it  and  grow  it  into 
a  specimen  ;  but  now,  if  likely  to  prove  useful,  they  are  divided, 
and  a  stock  obtained  as  rapidly  as  possible  for  decoration.  It  is 
very  seldom  that  large  plants  are  found  in  any  number  in  gardens 
where  decorative  plants  are  largely  grown,  for  it  is  impossible  to 
arrange  them  so  as  to  keep  them  in  good  condition,  and  at  the 
same  time  present  an  effective  display.  Bat  where  small  neat 
specimens  are  grown  they  are  much  more  attractive,  and  can  be 
removed  and  changed  at  will. 

A  few  years  ago  fine-foliage  plants  were  largely  grown  for  table 
and  room  decoration,  and  many  valuable  old  flowering  plants 
were  discarded  to  make  room  for  tbem.  Bat  the  fashion  has 
changed,  and  flowering  instead  of  fine-foliage  plants  are  now  in 
flrreat  demand.  Perhaps  there  never  was  a  time  in  the  whole 
history  of  horticulture  when  flowers  and  flowering  plants  were 
in  such  constant  demand  for  the  many  and  varied  forms  of 
decoration. 

Those  cultivators  who  have  both  flowering  and  foliage  plants 
to  produce  know  the  extra  care  and  labour  needed  in  producing 
the  former.  IC  we  take  the  Cyclamen — one  of  the  most  lovely 
and  useful  plants  that  can  be  grown  either  for  cutting  or  the 
various  forms  of  decoration — we  shall  find  they  are  on  cultivators' 
bands  at  least  twelve  months.  This  length  of  time  must  elapse 
from  the  sowing  of  the  seed  before  they  are  ready  for  the  purposes 
for  which  they  are  grown.  The  same  may  be  said  of  the  single 
and  double  forms  of  Primulas,  which  are  indispensable  during  the 
winter.  It  would  not  l^e  difficult  to  enumerate  many  others- 
such,  for  instance,  as  Mignonette,  Zonal  Pelargoniums,  Helio- 
tropes, Celosias,  and  many  more  that  take  the  same  length  of 
time,  or  nearly  so,  to  have  tbem  in  the  best  condition  and  in  full 
beauty  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

How  is  it  with  fine-foliage  plants  ?  If  we  take  small  Palms  we 
shall  find  they  do  not  entail  half  the  care  and  labour  to  keep 
them  in  good  health  and  condition  for  several  years  without  even 
the  trouble  of  repotting.  They  certainly  must  not  be  grown  in 
too  high  a  temperature,  or  they  soon  become  too  larjj^e,  and  will 
z^squire  occasional  supplies  of  liquid  manure.  Crotons  and  Dra- 
caenas are  easily  produced,  as  good  tops  can  be  taken,  rooted,  and 
ready  in  a  few  weeks  for  purposes  of  deooration«  and  the  same 
may  be  said  of  many  other  fine-foliage  plants. 

The  length  of  time  required  in  production  is  by  no  means  the 
only  matter  to  be  considered.  Where  flowering  plants  only  are 
used  in  rooms  double  the  quantity  have  to  be  grown  than  are 
necessary  with  foliage  plants.  These  then  require  proportionate 
house  room  in  which  to  grow  the  plants.  In  now  many  gardens 
do  sufficient  suitable  houses  exist  in  which  to  grow  decorative 
plants  well  ?  Low  houses  and  heated  pits  should  be  liberally  pro- 
vided in  all  gardens  where  the  demand  for  small  well-grown 
decorative  plants  is  large ;  but  on  the  contrary,  we  often  find  a 
very  limited  quantity  of  suitable  plant  houses,  and  vineries  and 
Peach  houses  have  to  be  filled  with  plants.  This  necessitates 
constant  removal  of  the  plants  from  house  to  house,  and  not  un- 
frequently  is  the  means  of  red  spider  and  thrips  establishing  them- 
selves upon  the  Vines  or  Peach  trees.  I  have  in  two  instances 
had  leaves  of  whole  vineries  to  sponge,  in  one  through  red  spider 
establishing  itself  upon  a  Tea  Bose  which  passed  unnoticed,  and 
from  it  to  the  Vines,  and  in  the  other  through  thrips.  I  am  certain 
that  mealy  bug  is  introduced  into  vineries  chiefly  through  turning 
them  into  plant  houses.  It  is  surprising  the  success  that  attends 
plant-growing  under  such  difficulties  ;  but  it  is  impossible  to  pro- 
duce them  in  the  same  excellence  as  if  proper  hou.ea  were  provided 
in  which  to  grow  them.— W.  Babdnet. 


SiTTTOzrs'  BiADiva  ExHiBmoir  Bhussils  SpRouTs.—Through 
the  kindness  of  a  friend,  who  sent  me  a  few  plants  in  the  early  part 
of  the  year,  I  have  been  enabled  to  grow  the  above  variety  for  the 
first  time,  and  have  much  pleasure  in  bringing  the  same  before  the 
notice  of  those  of  your  readers  who  take  an  interest  in  kitchen  gar- 
dening, and  strongly  advise  them  to  procure  a  packet  of  seed  of  it  in 
the  spring — i.e.,  if  obtainable.  Last  year  the  crop  of  seed  proved  a 
failure,  hence  it  is  that  this  season  it  is  only  in  the  hands  of  a  favoured 


few.  The  plant  grows  to  a  height  of  about  18  inches,  and  is  studded 
with  large  nandsome  sprouto  as  hard  as  bullets,  which  are  of  excellent 
flavour.  Taking  all  points  into  consideration  it  may  appropriately  be 
described  as  being  a  very  superior  variety,  and  is  worthy  of  special 
commendation.--J.  Horsefield,  Heyt€$bury, 


PLANTING,   PBUNING,  AND   TRAINING    FRUIT 

TREES. 

This  is  a  matter  in  which  looseness  both  in  teaching;  and 
practice  is  apt  to  creep  in,  to  the  injury  of  the  trees,  and  con- 
sequently to  the  subsequent  loss  of  the  planter.  Those  of  us  who 
assume  to  be  teachers  of  gardening  must  be  heedful  of  this,  and 
take  especial  care  to  show  why  the  method  of  culture  we  recom- 
mend is  the  best.  It  is  not  enough  to  dogmatise,  and  say  Do  this 
or  that,  in  these  days  of  keen  intelligent  inquiry  into  cause  and 
effect.  We  cannot  enter  too  minutely  into  details  when  treating 
of  the  culture  of  any  crop,  but  fruit  trees  which  may  remain 
where  we  plant  them  for  two  or  three  generations  merit  especial 
care,  particularly  at  the  outset. 

Will  those  who  advise  the  training  of  trees  horizontally  tell  us 
why  they  do  so?  Why,  too,  are  we  so  frequently  advised  to 
refrain  from  pruning  a  newly  planted  fruit  tree  till  the  sap  is  in 
motion  in  spring  ?  I  am  still  a  good  many  years  on  the  rif^ht 
side  of  fifty,  yet  I  have  lived  long  enough  to  see  a  large  number 
of  fruit  trees  planted  in  that  best  of  all  soils  for  fruit-growing— a 
deep  fertile  loam,  trained  horizontally,  attainiufr  full  development 
in  size,  form,  and  fmitf ulness,  and  then  gradually  becoming  more 
and  more  vigorous  in  the  top  branches  at  the  expense  of  the 
lower  ones,  till  they  were  comparatively  worthless  and  were  cut 
down  to  be  replaced  by  palmette  verriers  and  cordons.  I  am  not 
wont  to  favour  rigid  rules  of  culture,  but  in  fruit-tree  management 
there  are  two  or  three  rules  that  must  be  enforced  as  strictly  as 
the  laws  of  the  Ifedes  and  Persians.  One  of  them  is  that,  what- 
ever be  the  form  of  a  fruit  tree,  all  its  branches  must  point 
upwards,  either  vertically  or  at  a  sufficiently  acute  angle  to 
induce  a  prompt  and  free  flow  of  sap  and  a  sufficiently  equal 
distribution  of  vigour  through  the  tree.  Now,  after  a  horizontally 
trained  tree  is  brought  into  fruit-bearing  it  never  does  this.  Hence 
the  undue  vigour  of  its  upper  spurs ;  hence,  too,  its  condemnation 
and  the  substitution  of  palmette  verriers,  with  the  end  of  every 
branch  not  only  pointing  upwards  but  upon  a  common  level,  so 
that  in  a  full-grown  tree  the  tips  of  the  lower  branches  are  as 
high  as  the  pair  at  the  top  of  the  stem.  Surely  no  one  after  seeing 
a  full-grown  palmette  verrier  could  ever  dream  of  reverting  to 
horizontal  training  ;  for  the  improved  form  so  thoroughly 
exemplifies  the  equal  distribution  of  vigour,  and  is  ao  handsome 
withal,  that  it  excels  all  other  modes  of  training. 

Turning  now  to  my  second  question,  which  is  of  even  greater 
moment  at  this  season  of  the  year,  and  which,  I  may  repeat,  is, 
Why  are  we  so  frequently  advised  to  refrain  from  pruninii^  anewly 
planted  fruit  tree  till  the  sap  is  in  motion  in  spring  ?  The  advice 
BO  clearly  bears  caution  upon  the  face  of  it  that  **  For  safety  "  ia 
the  only  answer  we  can  imagine.  This  answer  naturally  leads 
to  the  question,  Is  it,  then,  dangerous  to  prune  when  planting — 
say  in  autumn  ?  I  emphatically  assert  that  it  is  not ;  only  take 
care  to  select  healthy  young  trees  in  full  vigour,  see  that  the 
transplanting  is  well  done,  and  prune  at  once,  not  simply  because 
you  may  do  so  with  impunity,  but  because  it  is  decidedly  the 
best  for  the  trees.  To  wait  till  the  sap  is  in  motion  certainly 
involves  a  loss  of  time  as  well  as  of  vigour.  The  bud  to  which 
we  prune  contains  the  germ  of  a  branch  which  it  is  important 
should  be  as  robust  as  possible,  and  yet  we  are  advised  to 
weaken  it  by  leaving  other  buds  above  it  to  waste  the  first  fiow 
of  sap  and  then  be  removed  1  Is  not  this  rather  like  doing  a 
thing  because  somebody  said  it  was  right,  without  inquiring  if 
it  really  is  so  ?  Never  let  us  forget  that  it  is  the  swdling  bud 
which  attracts  sap  from  the  ciroumjacent  tissue  and  causes  it  to 
flow,  and  not  flowing  sap  which  forces  the  bud  into  growth.  It 
was  upon  some  standard  Apple  trees  that  I  proved  the  fallacy  of 
waiting  till  spring  before  pruning,  and  the  matter  was  discussed 
in  the  Journal  about  thirteen  years  ago.  Since  then  I  have 
planted  a  considerable  number  of  all  sorts  of  fruit  trees— Apples, 
Pears,  Plums,  Peaches,  Nectarines,  Apricots,  Figs,  and  Cherries, 
and  have  pruned  when  planting  with  invariable  succesp,  the  first 
yearns  growth  always  being  as  sturdy,  stout,  and  strong  as  could 
be  wished. 

It  is,  however,  by  no  means  intended  to  imply  that  timely 
pruning  was  the  sole  or  even  the  primary  cause  of  this  success, 
for  careful  transplantation  is  even  more  important.  Ifark  the 
term  I  I  use  it  intentionaUy,  because  young  trees  often  sustain 
injury  from  an  undue  exposure  of  the  roots  to  the  air.  The  lif - 
ing  and  packing  is  sure  to  be  well  done  by  a  good  nnrseryn  an. 


d  it  ihonld  b«  the  plinter'i  care  to  anpack  them  and  coTsr  the 
root!  thoTciiebl;  with  Gdb  loil  m  sooo  u  he  receirea  them.  Plant- 
inf  cuiDot  kl*ftji  be  done  >t  once,  nor  need  it  t»  pressed  on  till 
A  Uronnble  opportunity  oSen,  if  Ibe  rooti  an  only  k  protected 
from  the  dtjicg  (hrirelliag  action  of  the  air. 

PUot  only  in  ioil  that  yon  know  to  be  fettile.  Do  not  mind 
not  baring  that  "sweet  npland  loam,"  which  we  would  all  get  if 
we  contd.  It  eannol  be  too  often  repealed  that  soil  which  will 
glow  good  Tegetablea  answen  equally  well  for  frnit,  only  take 
good  care  thew  is  enongh  ot  it.  Nerer  plant  in  a  shallow  soil 
because  of  the  great  risk— in  many  sorta  the  certainty  of  canker 
and  premature  decay.  Bvery  tree  should  ha™  a  station  6  fe«t 
tqnare  and  2  feet  deep.  Ezcarate  a  hole  of  that  sise.  If  the  lub- 
•oil  is  of  a  close  beary  texture  likely  to  retain  much  moisture,  lay  a 
2-incb  pipe  drain  across  the  middle  of  the  bottom,  and  connect  it 
with  the  nearest  drain  or  out/all ;  then  nm  hard  a  4-inch  layer  of 
broken  atones  all  OTcr  Ibe  bottom,  and  fill  with  good  soil,  from 
which  remore  every  particle  of  roots  or  pieces  of  wood,  decaying 
wood  being  a  nidus  for  fnogns,  which  spreads  '      ' 


four  or  Ave  months.  It  does  not  m  mncb  matter  knowiog  tfae 
name)  of  fifty  varieties,  as  it  does  to  know  the  half-doiea  sorts 
that  an  practJcally  stiie  to  yield  a  crop  year  after  year  and  enable 
him  to  meet  such  demands  with  ease. — B. 

LINARIA  VULGABIS  VAB.  PELOBIA. 
Thk  plant,  of  which  a  flowering  i^y  ia  represented  in  fig.  92, 
and  wblch  is  referred  to  in  the  ^icle  on  page  6B2  as  growing 
in  the  gardens  at  Keir,  is  an  eismple  ot  a  peculiar  phenc 


dosely  among  them  and  trample  it  firmly,  taking  care  that  UiJa 
inrfaoe  otlhe  station  about  the  collar  ot  the  tree  is  6  inches  above 
the  common  level  to  allow  for  its  slnlcing.  Secure  the  tree  firmly 
in  its  potiliou  by  stakes  or  wires ;  fasten  a  weather-proof  label 
with  its  name  and  date  of  planting  to  it ;  cover  the  entire  surface 
of  the  station  with  a  mulching  of  any  rough  litter — then,  and  not 
till  then,  may  you  consider  that  you  have  done  all  that  ia  necea- 
MTy  at  the  time  ot  planting.  Do  not  put  off  the  naming,  aa  is  so 
often  done  ;  eater  it  also  at  the  same  time  upon  its  place  in  the 
garden  plan,  and  then  it  a  label  is  lost  yon  can  aliraya  replace  it 
correctly.— Edward  Ldceuubst. 


8EI11C0GRAPHI3  QHIESBREGHTIAKA. 

This  plant  has  long  been  known  and  valued  by  gardeners  as 
a  winter- flowering  plant  tor  the  warm  greenbouie,  but  I  bclievo 
it  is  not  generally  known  that  it  ia  a  most  valuable  plant  for 
covering  the  back  walla  of  vineriea  or  other  fruit  houaea. 

We  have  here  three  planta,  each  aboat  6  feet  high  sod  the  same 
in  diameter,  trained  oier  the  back  wall  ot  a  leau-to  vinery,  the 
roof  of  which  ia  quite  covered  with  tbe  Vines.  They  sre  j.Isnted 
out  in  a  narrow  border,  which  is  separated  from  the  Vine  border 
by  a  stone-Sagged  pathway.  The  growths  they  have  made  during 
the  past  Bummer  are  very  strong,  much  more  so  than  we  ever  see 
them  when  ^rown  in  pots,  and  tbey  have  throoghont  tbe  aummer 
been  very  omamentat  with  their  ample  I^urEl-like  foliage  of  a 
dark  and  gloasy  green,  During  the  whole  of  laat  month  they 
bare  been  one  bright  glowing  aheet  of  scarlet,  as  from  near  the 
groand  to  the  topmoeC  points  they  are  quite  corered  with  long 
■pikea  of  Balvia-like  scarlet  blooms. 

Although  the  house  ia  kept  quite  cool,  as  the  Ornpea  are  now 
all  cut  and  the  Vines  at  rest,  yet  tbe  blooms  expand  freely  and 
last  well  wben  cut.  We  fiod  tbem  moat  naetal  tor  arranging  with 
Cbtysaittbemums  ;  and  although  we  are  catting  them  in  qnimlity 
nearly  every  day,  the  display  is  yet  as  bright  ns  at  firat  owing  to 
auccesslonal  apikes  taking  Che  place  ot  thoae  cut.  Tbe  ladies  here 
are  much  pleased  with  it,  and  are  proud  to  show  it  to  their  friends 
and  visitOM.— W.  K.  W. 


CRAB  V.  PARADISE  &TOCKS  FOB  APPLEa 
DWABFINO  Btocka  have  been  tor  a  long  time  recognised  as 
suitable  tor  Apples  ;  nevertheless,  I  feel  sore  that  tbe  Crab  atock 
has  been  banisned  from  some  gardens  when  it  wonld  have  been 
better  retained.  In  my  own  case  I  am  planting  young  trees  budded 
on  the  Crab,  as  I  find  almost  without  exception  that  (be  stocks  used 
by  nnrserymea  do  not  live  in  this  soil.  The  only  exception  I  c 
name  is  Bckliaville  aeedling,  which  doea  well ;  but  < 
popular  kinda  aa  Lord  Suffletd  and  Stirling  Caatle  continue  in 
health  for  a  few  years  only.  One  of  the  very  vont  is  Hawtbom- 
den,  which  will  not  grow  at  all.  Our  soil  is  rich  and  light,  with 
a  Eubatratum  ot  gravel  near  the  surface.  It  would  be  inlereeting 
to  know  the  experience  of  others  with  soils  of  a  similar  character. 
The  plan  adopted  to  remedy  this  diaappoin ling  state  of  thingahaa 
been  to  purchase  stocks  of  the  common  Crab  at  this  season,  grow 
tbem  oD  for  a  year,  cut  them  down,  and  bud  od  tfa^  young  wood 
of  tbe  following  year.  We  have  old  and  healthy  trees  on  a  free- 
growing  stock,  and  expect  that  young  trees  -on  a  free  stock  will 
do  as  well  now  as  tbey  did  half  a  century  ago.  The  best  Apples 
for  tbe  particulai  garden  abould  alone  be  propagated,  no  matter 
whether  tbe  name  ia  known  or  not.  When  a  gardener  ia  expected 
to  keep  an  average  daily  supply  of,  say,  bait  a  bushel  Apples  for 


Fig.  S3.— 


II.  FelDTls. 


that  is  occasionally  observed  in  flowers,  and  is  termed  Peloria. 
This  consists  in  the  tranaformatioD,  or,  according  to  some  botanists, 
the  reversion,  of  what  are  usually  irregular  corollas  to  a  regular 
form.  For  example,  in  the  Lioariss  and  Antirrhinums  the  corolUs, 
as  is  well  known,  have  commonly  a  two-lipped  form,  to  which 
the  term  "personate"  is  applied,  the  chief  dinerence  between  the 
two  being  that  the  corollas  of  tbe  Linariaa  are  furnished  with  a 
spur  at  the  base  and  those  of  the  Antirrhinum  are  without  this 
appendage.  In  tbe  case  of  the  variety  Peloria,  however.  Ibis  two- 
lipped  form  quite  disappears,  the  upper  part  aisnmfng  a  conical 
shape  with  the  extremity  five-cleft  and  sharply  revulate,  tbe  base 


being  fnrnisbed  with  five  spreadiDg  sj^an,  giving  tbe  flowen  a 
totally  different  appearance.  The  species  iteelf  is  an  attractive 
plant,  bat  this  vanetj  is  superior  to  it,  as  the  flowers  are  prodooed 
so  abnndantlv  that  they  form  a  dense  spike  6  to  9  inches  or  more 
in  length,  and  of  an  extremely  pleasing  yellow  colour.  As  a  garden 
plant  it  is  mnch  appreciated  both  on  accoant  of  its  pecnliarily 
and  its  beaaty,  and  as  it  is  readily  increased  by  its  roots  a  stock 
can  soon  be  obtained.  Occasionally  fine  specimens  may  be  seen 
at  exhibitions  where  classes  are  provided  for  hardy  plants,  and 
they  form  some  of  the  most  effective  for  snch  collections. 

Though  not  very  common,  this  Linaria  has  been  long  known 
both  to  cultivators  and  botanists,  and  in  the  sixth  fasciculus  of 
Curtis's  '*  Flora  Londinensis"  are  given  some  interesting  par- 
ticulars concerning  the  history  of  the  plant,  as  follows  : — "  The 
earliest  account  t^t  we  find  of  the  Peloria  is  in  the  first  volume 
of  the  'Amoeoitates  Academicse*  of  Liunssus,  published  in  1749. 
It  there  forms  a  distinct  thesis  or  dissertation  written  by  Daniel 
Budberg,  who  enters  minutely  into  the  history  of  the  plant, 
describe  it  fully,  and  illustrates  it  b^  an  engraving.    The  plant 
appears  to  have  been  first  discovered  m  the  year  1742  growing  in 
a  province  of  Sweden  about  seven  miles  from  Upsal  by  a  botanical 
student  named  Zioberg,  who  gathered  a  specimen  of  it,  and  placed 
it  in  his  herbarium  as  a  plant  he  had  not  met  before."    Professor 
Celsius  observed  this  specimen,  and  called  the  attention  of  Lin- 
nseus  to  it,  who  secured  plants  for  the  Botanic  Gardens  at  Upsal. 
Linnaeus,  it  is  said,  at  first  considered  it  a  new  genus,  but  further 
examination  proved  that  it  was  only  a  variety  of  Linaria  vulgaris, 
or  Antirrhinum  Linaria  as  it  was  then  termed.    Plants  of  the 
variety  Peloria  have  been  found  wild  in  several  parts  of  Great 
Britain,  but  it  is  very  rare. 


DEW  IN  HOTHOUSES. 


I  AH  much  obliged  to  Mr.  Taylor  for  his  offer  to  answer  queries 
on  this  subject  privately  ;  but  I  am  not  at  present  seeking  infor- 
mation in  that  way,  and  I  feel  sure  yon  will  not  think  I  am 
occupying  your  pages  frivolously  in  returning  shortly  to  a  subject 
on  which  Mr.  Taylor  has  said  "  his  whole  theory  and  practice  of 
giving  air  is  entirely  based,''  and  which  he  says  he  is  quite  alive 
to  the  importance  of.  I  think  the  subject  is  both  interesting  and 
important ;  and  the  question  is  not  one  of  answering  elementary 
questions,  but  whether  the  theory  laid  down  by  Mr.  Taylor  to 
your  readers  is  the  correct  one.  If  I  misunderstood  Mr.  Taylor 
on  the  subject  of  the  dew-point,  and  he  means  what  I  mean  and 
explained  on  that  point,  then  it  seems  he  does  not  differ  from 
"  W.  T.,"  who,  he  said,  was  right  on  the  subject  of  dew  outdoors 
but  wrong  on  dew  in  hothouses.  Mr.  Taylor  makes  it  appear 
that  the  cause  of  the  production  of  dew  under  a  rising  tempera- 
ture is  distinct  from  that  which  takes  place  from  a  falling  tem- 
perature, which  is  not  the  case.  In  both  cases  the  cause  is  a 
lowered  temperature  coming  in  contact  with  a  warmer  one  and 
producing  condensation.  To  assert  anything  else  is  contrary  to 
the  text  books  and  only  tends  to  confuse  the  reader.  Neither  do  I 
think  Mr.  Taylor  is  at  all  correct  in  teaching  that  **  a  dew  deposit 
in  any  way  is  one  of  the  things  we  have  to  guard  against "  with 
a  few  exceptions  in  the  case  *'  of  decorative  plants  that  have  not 
very  soft  foliage,"  &c.  This  idea  of  Mr.  Taylor  is  to  me  quite 
new  as  well  as  directly  opposed  to  the  teachings  of  Lindley  and 
others,  who  have  pointed  out  that  the  abseiice  of  dew  in  hothouses 
was  not  an  advantage  but  one  of  the  distinct  drawbacks  of  arti- 
ficially heated  glass  houses.  Speaking  of  dewing  in  hothouses, 
Lindley  advocates  it  by  every  practical  means,  observing  that  "  in 
this  as  in  all  things  else  the  operations  of  Nature  should  be  imi- 
tated with  all  the  exactness  possible."  Dew  on  Vines,  Peaches, 
or  plants  at  night  is  one  of  the  most  satisfactory  signs  I  know  of, 
especially  when  the  plants  are  growing,  but  it  is  never  seen 
hardly  except  after  hot  days  when  pipe  heat  has  been  dispensed 
with  during  the  night,  when  dew  is  always  condensed  or  deposited 
on  the  leaves.— Casual.      __^ 

The  subject  of  dew  on  plants  in  houses  has  been  lately  dis- 
cussed ;  but  the  question  of  the  deposit  of  dew  on  the  leaves  of 
plants  in  glass  structures,  and  more  particularly  on  Grapes,  rests 
on  one  simple  fact.  All  cultivators  of  the  Vine  under  glass  must 
have  observed  that  when  air  is  not  admitted  sufficiently  early  dew 
will  be  deposited  on  the  berries,  and  more  especially  when  the 
temperature  inside  is  not  obtained  artificially ;  and  if  air  is  not 
then  admitted  very  carefully  scalding  of  the  foliage  and  rust  on 
the  berries  will  be  the  result.  If  the  temperature  is  artificially 
raised  internally  the  foliage,  fruit,  and  every  object  in  the  house 
is  of  the  same  temperature,  and  moisture  will  not  then  be  con- 
densed. Mr.  Taylor  evidently  understands  the  question  of  dew- 
formation,  and  his  practice  is  to  raise  the  inside  temperature  early 


in  the  morning,  admitting  air  also  early,  so  that  no  dew  shall  bo 
deposited.  This  appears  to  be  the  whole  of  the  argument,  and, 
so  far  as  my  knowledge  goes,  is  all  that  Mr.  Taylor  professes. 
My  opinion  is  that  much  of  the  scalding  of  which  we  frequently 
hear  complaints  and  see  examples  is  due  to  too  low  a  night  tem- 
perature being  maintained,  and  that  the  fires  are  not  pushed  on 
rapidly  enough  early  in  the  morning,  the  sun  then  acting  on  the 
Vines  with  increased  power  however  early  the  ventilators  are 
opened.— John  Gadd. 

ROSES  FROM  CUTTINGS. 
I  HAVE  tried  three  methods  of  Rose-growing,  and  now  give  the 
results  of  my  experiments. 

1.  On  the  29th  of  July,  1881, 1  inserted  in  a  bottomless  box 
cuttings  from  Gloire  de  Dijon,  Coupe  d'H6b^,  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, Princess  Louise  Victoria,  Marie  Baumann,  Madame  Moreau, 
Miss  Ingram,  and  Xavier  Olibo.  I  covered  the  box  with  a  sheet 
of  glass  and  made  it  air-tight  I  kept  it  closed  for  fully  a  month, 
and  then  opened  it  in  fine  weather  and  supplied  water  as  was 
necessary.  I  kept  on  the  glass  during  last  wmter.  The  cuttings 
of  Miss  Ingram  and  Xavier  Olibo  all  failed  ;  of  the  othen  40  per 
cent,  have  succeeded,  and  these  are  now  well-rooted  plants. 

2.  On  the  1st  of  November,  1881, 1  planted  out  in  the  open  air 
a  number  of  cuttings  from  twelve  varieties  of  Roses.  I  protected 
them  with  litter  during  the  winter,  and  watered  them  in  spring 
when  necessary.  From  these  I  have  very  few  plants,  and  only  of 
three  kinds— Gloire  de  Dijon,  La  France,  and  Duke  of  Edinburgh. 
Only  11  per  cent,  of  those  slips  succeeded. 

3.  On  the  30th  of  November,  1881, 1  inserted  under  a  hand- 
glass cuttings  from  Camille  Bemardin,  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley, 
Thomas  Mills,  Duchess  of  Edinburgh,  Gloire  de  Dijon,  and  of 
these  90  per  cent,  have  succeeded. 

But,  notwithstanding  my  many  failures,  I  am  happy  to  say  that 
from  these  slips  I  have  at  this  time  (1st  November)  a  goodly  num- 
ber of  excellent  well-rooted  plants;  and  I  have  tried  all  the  three 
modes  this 'season  again. 

I  may  add  that  the  soil  is  rich  loam,  and  that  I  mix  a  good 
quantity  of  river  sand  with  it.— Amateub,  Strathhogie, 


CULTURE  OF  HORSERADISH. 

Thb  present  being  a  good  time  to  prepare  for  next  year's 
supply  of  Horseradish,  I  offer  a  few  remarks  which,  if  followed, 
cannot  fail  to  bring  some  first-rate  roots,  young  and  tender,  the 
produce  of  one  year's  care  ;  and  instead  of  having  to  dig  perhaps 
a  rod  of  ground  to  find  one  stick  that  is  presentable,  the  first 
may  be  taken  with  the  certainty  of  its  being  good.  Prepare  & 
portion  of  ground  large  enough  to  ^w  one  year's  supply  \>j 
trenching,  or,  what  is  better,  double-digging,  and  apply  a  dressing 
of  decayed  manure  as  the  work  proceeds,  and  let  it  remain  rough 
on  the  surface  exposed  to  frost  till  Mareh,  which  will  be  the 
month  for  planting.  It  is  often  said  that  any  comer  will  grow 
Horseradish,  but  experience  teaches  that  open  ground  will  grow 
it  best,  and  when  well  managed  a  few  rows  of  Horseradish  loclc 
well  in  any  garden,  whereas  on  the  old  comer  principle  it  is 
generally  overrun  with  weeds,  and  will,  if  the  old  saying  be  trae, 
give  trouble  for  seven  years. 

To  prepare  the  sets  take  the  long  side  shoots,  any  sice  up  to  the 
size  of  the  little  finger,  and  from  8  inches  to  1  foot  in  length , 
then  with  an  old  blunt  knife  carefully  scrape  off  the  little  side 
roots  to  within  an  inch  or  two  of  the  bottom,  rab  them  with  an 
old  piece  of  cloth,  tie  the  roots  in  bunches  of  two  dozen  more 
or  less,  and  bury  them  in  soil  or  ashes  in  the  bunches  level  with 
what  will  be  tiie  crowns,  then  when  planting  time  comes  examine 
them  and  break  away  any  growths  they  may  have  made  except 
two  or  three  at  the  crown.  If  properly  done  there  will  be  no 
roots  but  those  on  the  portion  left  for  that  purpose  at  the  bottom. 
By  this  method  we  not  only  get  it  straight  but  rootleis  as  well, 
consequenUy  it  can  be  easily  scraped  for  use,  and  being  of  one 
year's  growth  is  young  and  tender.  The  sticks  will  vary  from 
1  to  2  inches  in  diameter,  according  to  cultivation. 

In  Mareh  mark  out  the  number  of  rows  required  from  15  to 
18  inches  asunder,  and  dibble  the  roots  in  15  inches  apart  in  the 
rows,  or,  better  still,  with  the  sjMule  dig  out  a  trench  the  required 
depth  and  place  them  at  the  side  by  the  line,  filling  the  trench 
firmly,  just  covering  the  crowns.  Keep  them  free  from  weeds, 
and  lift  the  roots  any  time  after  the  leaves  have  died  ;  prepare 
sufficient  side  shoots  for  the  next  year,  and  lay  the  remainder  in 
to  be  used  as  required. 

I  may  add  that  an  article  on  the  culture  of  Horseradish  ap- 

g eared  in  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  four  or  five  years  ago. 
ince  that  time  I  have  grown  mine  on  the  principle  there  recom- 
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mended  with  great  flnccess.  It  may  appear  that  mach  preparation 
is  reqaired,  bat  in  practice  it  ia  not  so.  A  man  can  soon  prepare 
the  seta,  and  it  takes  but  little  time  to  plant  them,  and  if  done 
wcQI  success  is  certain. — S.  J.  A. 


BOUVABDIA  ALFRED  NEUNER. 

It  is  questionable  if  any  new  plant  of  recent  years  has  mora 
folly  sustained  the  character  given  it  when  first  sent  ont  than  this 
Bouvardia.  Those  who  hare  grown  it  will  be  able  to  say  that  a 
word  too  much  has  not  h&eax  said  in  its  favour.  The  merits  of  the 
single  forms  ara  well  known  for  purposes  of  button-holes  and 
bouquets,  but  this  beautiful  pure  white  double  form  surpasses 
them  for  such  purposes.  It  £  very  free-flowering,  and  I  do  not 
think  any  single  form  in  cultivation  is  superior  to  it  in  this 
respect.  It  is  of  robust  growth  and  good  habit,  and  will,  without 
doubt,  become  one  of  our  most  popular  winter-flowering  plants. 
The  flowers  last  a  long  time  after  they  are  fully  expanded,  both 
in  a  cut  state  and  upon  the  i^imt,  and  on  this  account  are  valuable 
for  cutting.  Those  cultivators  who  have  white  flowers  to  produce 
during  winter  and  have  not  grown  it  may  safely  obtam  it  at 
once,  so  as  to  raise  a  stock  for  another  year.  It  is  worth  a  place 
in  every  garden.— Scientia. 

WINTER-FLOWERING  PLANTS. 
(^Continued  from,  page  587 J) 
As  abstract  of  a  paper  read  befora  the  Young  Gardeners*  Mutual 
Improvement  Society,  Rc^al  Gudens,  Kew,  by  Mr.  Garrett,  fore- 
man of  the  flower  garden  department. 

HABDWOODED  PLANTS— BBICAS. 

Bo  far  I  have  referred  only  to  plants  that  are  more  or  less  soft- 
wooded,  except  those  that  were  selected  from  the  stove  and  Orchid 
houses.  In  addition  to  these  Uiere  is  a  considerable  variety  amongst 
hardwooded  greenhouse  plants  that  flower  in  the  autumn  and  winter, 
and  as  these  are  totally  distinct  in  their  growth  they  require  very 
different  soils  and  treatment.  Many  hardwooded  plants  are  annually 
killed  by  overwatering  after  being  newly  potted,  and  others  meet 
with  a  similar  fate  from  being  allowed  to  become  too  dry.  Careful 
treatment  as  regaxds  potting  and  watering  are  absolntely  necessary 
for  the  sucoessfnl  cultivation  of  such  plants  as  Ericas,  Epacrises, 
Azaleas.  Eriostemons,  Chorosemas,  and  many  others.  Eneas  are 
supplied  in  the  greatest  quantity  in  autumn  and  winter  in  two  varie- 
ties— ^namely,  E.  gracilis  autumnalis  and  E.  hyemalis.  These  are 
probably  grown  as  well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  as  any- 
where. Several  extensive  growers,  who  know  exactly  how  to  treat 
them,  grow  and  supply  them  annually  by  the  thousand  to  narsery- 
men  and  salesmen  at  a  cheaper  rate  tlban  the  latter  could  grow  them 
themselves.  An  enormous  number  is  also  grown  annually  to  supply 
Covent  Garden  Market.  Another  cause  of  failure  with  many  hard- 
wooded plants  is  caused  by  insufficient  care  in  potting.  They  should 
never  have  their  Btems  buried  below  the  surface  of  the  soil,  neither 
should  the  balls  of  soil  be  dry  when  repotted,  or  they  will  not  be 
soaked  through  without  saturating  the  new  soil.  Although  water 
must  be  applied  sparinglv  after  repotting  in  spring,  the  plant  will 
bear  a  copious  supply  when  established  in  the  summer,  but  much 
depends  on  the  strength  or  the  variety  of  plant  as  to  whether  it  will 
require  little  or  much.  Ericas  and  Epacrises  begin  to  flower  early  in 
autumn,  and  wUl  last  a  lon|f  time  in  a  cool  house  where  fire  heat  is 
seldom  used  except  for  keepmg  out  frost. 

AZALEAS. 

Azaleas  mostly  flower  after  Christmas,  but  if  the  plants  are  well 
ripened  and  forced  a  little  each  year  some  of  the  early  varieties  will 
flower  some  time  before  this.  Those  with  white  flowers  are  ex- 
tremely useful  for  cutting  if  the  plants  are  large  enough  to  allow  of 
it  being  done.  Two  of  the  best  for  forcing  are  A.  anemonseflora 
plena  and  A.  indica  alba.  A.  amoena  is  generally  the  first  to  flower 
amongst  the  coloured  ones ;  it  will  force  well,  and  is  very  bright  and 
pleasing. 

CAMELUAJS. 

Camellias  invariably  flower  well  in  winter  if  supplied  with  plenty 
of  water  and  air  on  all  favourable  occasions.  A  plaoe  is  found  in 
many  gardens  for  planting  them  ont  either  in  a  part  of  the  conser- 
vatory or  against  back  walls  in  other  houses ;  they  are  much  better 
treated  in  this  way,  and  do  not  require  attention  so  often  in  waters 
ing,  d^c,  as  when  grown  in  pots  or  tubs.  The  old  white  variety  C.  alba 
plena  is  one  of  the  best  and  is  generally  the  first  to  flower. 

BI7LBS. 

We  have  yet  another  class  of  plants  that  are  extensively  grown, 
and  are  amongst  the  most  beautiful  when  forced  early — namely, 
Dutch  bulbs  and  Lilies  of  the  Yalley.  The  earliest  consignments 
of  bulbs  are  received  from  Holland  about  the  middle  of  August.    If 

gutted  soon  after  their  arrival  and  carefully  forced  the  early  Boman 
yadnths.  Double  Boman,  and  Paper  White  Narcissus  will  begin  to 
flower  by  the  end  of  October,  and  if  sucoessional  batches  are  potted 


and  brought  on  in  the  same  way  these  beautiful  sweet-scented  flowers 
may  be  had  the  whole  winter.  Most  of  the  large-flowering  Hyacinths 
arrive  later,  and  it  requires  a  much  longer  time  to  get  them  in  flower. 
Lily  of  the  Valley  is  Imported  in  quantity  about  the  end  of  October 
as  clumps  and  also  as  smgle  crowns.  The  single  crowns  imported 
from  Berlin  are  the  best  for  early  forcing;  those  from  Hamburg, 
which  are  larger  and  are  much  grown^  will  not  force  well  until  later 
in  the  season.  They  require  potting  hghtly  and  plunging  in  a  bottom 
heat  of  about  90°  to  start  them.  As  soon  as  they  commence  growing 
the  crowns  should  be  kept  in  a  little  cooler  temperature  to  assist  the 
leaves  to  come  with  the  flowers,  leaving  the  pots  still  in  the  bottom 
heat.  A  small  frame  purposdy  for  them  afcords  the  best  means  of 
treating  them  in  this  way.  Tne  flowers  often  appear  when  early 
forced  without  the  leaves,  and  sometimes  this  cannot  be  avoided,  but 
if  the  leaves  can  be  had  at  the  same  time  they  are  almost  equally 
valuable  with  the  flowers. 

Early  Tulips,  especially  the  Due  Van  Thol  varieties,  may  be  had 
in  flower  by  the  end  of  November,  and  are  always  much  admired. 
The  first  pots  of  bulbs  in  flower  are  always  looked  forward  to  with 
much  interest  and  pleasure,  as  they  seem  to  bring  with  them  many 
of  the  beauties  of  spring  to  brighten  some  of  the  dullest  days  of 
winter.  While  on  the  subject  of  bulbs  the  American  Tuberose  must 
not  be  omitted.  The  bulbs  of  these  are  imported,  I  believe,  about 
February,  and  should  be  potted  in  batches  and  grown  in  frames  in 
the  summer,  introducing  them  to  a  little  heat  as  their  flower  spikes  ad- 
vance in  growth.  When  the  bulbs  commence  growing  the  numerous 
shoots  on  them  should  be  reduced  to  one  to  form  a  flower  spike,  and 
naturally  the  best  one  should  be  selected.  The  flowers  may  be  taken 
singly  from  the  stem  and  used  for  buttonhole  or  other  bouquets. 
Being  highly  perfumed  and  pure  white  they  form  worthy  companions 
to  the  (Gardenia  and  Euchans. 

The  flowers  of  the  Christmas  Bose  (Helleborus  niger)  are  very 
useful  for  cutting  purposes.  The  plants  flower  in  the  open  air  in 
winter,  but  are  very  much  improved  if  placed  in  a  house  where  there 
is  a  little  heat.  Good  clumps  produce  a  quantity  of  flowers  which 
command  at  times  a  high  price  in  the  flower  market,  especially  if 
they  have  expanded  under  glass  or  protected  from  the  weather  in 
some  other  way. 

VIOLETS. 

I  now  come  to  the  last,  but  by  no  means  the  least  in  point  of  merit 
or  usefulness,  of  the  vrinter-flowering  plants.  What  may  be  justly 
termed  universal  favourites  at  any  time  in  the  year,  when  even  only 
a  few  can  be  obtained,  are  Violets.  These  are  found  in  almost  every 
garden  where  there  are  a  few  frames,  but  in  many  cases  the  plants 
are  small  and  infested  with  red  spider,  consequently  the  flowers  are 
small  both  in  size  and  quantity,  violets  for  winter  must  be  started 
as  young  single  plants  in  May  in  a  piece  of  prepared  ground,  and 
be  Kept  watered  and  syriaged  freely  to  have  good  plants  by  the  end 
of  September,  when  they  should  be  transferred  to  their  winter  quarters 
in  frames  where  a  little  dung  heat  has  been  previously  prepared. 
Fire  heat  is  very  injurious  to  them,  and  should  be  avoided  if  possible, 
as  the  plants  are  so  subject  to  the  attacks  of  spider.  They  require 
plenty  of  ventilation  on  sunny  dajs  or  when  the  weather  is  mild. 
One  of  the  worst  enemies  to  Violets  grown  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
London  is  fog.  So  far  from  flowering,  the  plants  will  scarcely  exist 
if  exposed  to  many  London  fogs.  If  they  are  in  frames  as  advised 
and  a  fog  is  expected,  the  best  plan  is  to  close  them  and  keep  them 
BO  until  it  is  past.  This  will  sometimes  cause  the  plants  to  damp, 
but  of  the  two  evils  the  least  must  be  chosen.  Some  of  the  single 
Violets  are  very  hardy,  and  will  do  well  outside  in  the  country  ex- 
cept in  severe  winters,  out  most  of  the  double  varieties  require  glass 
protection  to  open  their  flowers  satisfactorily.  The  b€»t  double 
variety  for  winter  that  I  have  seen  is  Marie  Louise.  The  old  Nea- 
politan is  perhaps  the  sweetest  scented,  but  it  does  not  flower  much 
before  spring,  while  Marie  Louise  is  much  hardier,  and  begins  to 
flower  as  early  as  August  or  September,  and  continues  in  favourable 
weather  until  the  plants  begin  to  grow  in  spring.  Violets  are  in 
great  demand  in  all  private  gardens,  hence  the  importance  of  giving 
them  special  attention. 

POTTINa,  SOILS,  AND    MANUBB. 

A  few  words  in  conclusion  on  the  subject  of  potting  as  applied  to 
the  plants  I  have  mentioned.  Some  of  the  principles  may  be  extended 
to  a)l  plants,  according  to  their  growth  and  requirements.  This  may 
seem  somewhat  elementary,  as  most  gardeners,  even  the  j^ounger 
members  of  the  profession,  think  themselves  proficient  in  this 
important  branch.  Plants,  however,  by  their  sickly  appearance  often 
tell  a  different  tale.  Wherever  fibry  loam  can  be  obtained  it  should 
be  used  in  a  large  proportion  for  aU  plants  of  the  sof twooded  class 
that  have  to  remain  in  the  pots  for  any  length  of  time.  Neither 
peat  nor  sand  is  necessary  after  they  are  established  and  ready  for 
the  final  potting  if  a  little  leaf  soil  and  plenty  of  charcoal  can  be 
obtained.  In  many  places  this  cannot  be  obtained  in  quantity,  but 
in  many  others  it  is  not  used  when  an  application  would  bring  a 
plentiful  supply.  Soils  that  quickly  decompose  should  be  limited 
with  this  class  of  plants,  as  in  my  opinion  it  is  better  to  supply  a 
plant  with  liquid  manure  as  it  is  required,  or  some  of  the  artificial 
manures,  of  which  Standen's  and  Clay's  fertiliser  are  two  good  forms. 
Loams  are  very  variable  in  different  places.  In  the  neighbourhood 
of  London  it  is  difiicult  to  get  soil  with  much  fibre  in  it.  consequently 
something  lighter  has  to  be  mixed  with  it  to  keep  it  irom  clodding 
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and  becoming  sou-.  Charcoal  and  leaf  soil  not  too  mnch  decayed 
are  the  best  inerredients  I  have  found  for  the  purpose.  All  the  plants 
should  be  well  drained.  With  hardwooded  plants  it  should  be 
remembered  when  potting  that  thej  generally  haya  to  remain  twelTc 
or  more  months  before  being  again  repotted,  consequently  good 
drainage  is  of  the  first  importance,  uood  peat,  with  a  limited 
quantity  of  sand  and  firm  potting,  are  the  principal  requirements  of 
most  plants  of  this  class.  The  roots  are  small,  and  the  plants  gene- 
rally of  a  slow.growing  nature,  consequently  their  requirements  are 
Tery  different  from  those  that  are  softwooded  and  of  much  quicker 
growth. 

Much  more  might  be  said  on  potting.  I  hare  only  made  a  few 
remarks  on  it  as  far  as  regards  the  plants  I  hare  referred  to.  Young 
gardeners  should  watch  the  results  of  different  methods  of  practice 
in  the  cultiyation  of  useful  plants,  and  be  prepared  in  their  turn  to 
pursue,  according  to  circumstances,  that  method  which  has  proved  to 
them  the  best. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  HALLII. 

About  three  y^n  ago  I  obtained  a  small  psendo-bnlb  of  Odon- 
toglossum  Hallii,  which  has  grown  and  flowered  so  well  that  I 
am  induced  to  give  some  particulars  of  its  size  now  and  the  treat- 
ment it  has  received,  for  it  certainly  is  the  most  vigorous  plant 
of  the  kin  1  that  has  come  under  my  notice.  In  the  short  time 
mentioned  the  small  pseudo-bulb— about  the  size  of  a  Broad 
Windsor  Bean — has  increased  to  half  a  dozen,  each  from  3  to  4  or 
5  inches  long,  and  from  2  to  3  inches  broad.  The  spikes  are 
being  produced  just  now,  and  the  foremost,  which  is  hardly  so 
vigorous  as  one  or  two  which  are  only  developing,  is  fully  5  feet 
long,  and  is  showing  twenty-seven  blooms.  The  leaves  are  about 
a  foot  long,  and  the  whole  plant  occupied  a  6-inch  pot.  These 
dimensions  may,  for  aught  I  know,  be  far  from  uncommon,  but 
are  much  above  that  of  any  plant  I  have  hitherto  seen,  and  I 
have  seen  many  examples  in  the  collections  of  even  famous  growers. 
Moreover,  the  pseudo-bulbs  and  spikes  have  increased  yearly  at 
An  eztraordinaiy  rate,  not  merely  in  size  but  in  numbers.  In 
fact  the  number  of  breaks  have  doubled  yearly,  to  say  nothing  of 
the  increase  of  size.  The  hope,  therefore,  is  not  unfounded  that 
by  another  season  the  pseudo-bulbs  may  be  stronger  and  spikes 
more  vigorous  still. 

The  treatment  has  been  very  simple.  It  has  had  a  mixture  of 
charcoal  and  fresh  sphagnum,  half  and  half,  for  a  root  medium, 
and  has  been  kept  confioed  at  the  roots,  as  I  believe  most  Orchids 
should,  for  it  seems  that  the  soil  does  not  become  sour.  So  well 
have  the  roots  liked  this  treatment  that  they  have  always  been 
healthy  and  have  filled  the  pots.  The  plant  likes  a  constant 
moistness  about  the  roots,  at  least  when  there  is  no  sourness, 
even  after  the  pseudo-bulbs  have  fully  grown.  If  the  flower- 
spikes  come  up  the  growth  ceases ;  but  if  these  do  not  appear,  no 
sooner  is  one  set  of  growths  made  up  than  another  set  appears. 
When  this  happens  to  a  Caitleya  weaker  growths  are  the  result, 
but  not  in  the  case  of  the  majority  of  Odontoglossums,  which 
really  do  not  want  a  resting  season  as  long  as  they  are  not  sub- 
jected to  a  too  high  and  dry  temperature.  Advantage  may  be 
taken  of  this  fact  to  increase  the  strength  and  bulk  ef  such,  for 
when  kept  growing  by  steady  moistnre  and  moderate  shading  for 
a  season  or  two  small  healthy  plants  gain  strength  and  size  to  a 
wonderful  extent.  When  this  object  is  gained  it  will  be  found 
that  a  little  stinting  for  water  just  as  the  pseudo-bulbs  near  com- 
pletion, coupled  with  exposure  to  all  the  lipht  possible  short  of 
scorching,  will  insure  a  free  and  a  vigorous  inflorescence.  Though 
we  fay  a  "  little  stinting,"  it  is  not  meant  that  water  should  be 
withheld  so  as  to  cause  them  to  shrivel.  This  is  often  done  to 
insure  maturation  and  rest,  but  it  only  secures  exhaustion. 

Can  any  of  your  readers  tell  me  if  my  plant  of  0.  Halli  has 
attained  full  strength  ?--Single-hakded, 


OF  HUMUS. 


{Continued /ram  page  521.) 
I  FINISHED  my  last  letter  with  an  account  of  an  interesting  ex- 
periment by  Ville  which  strikingly  illustrated  the  solvent  effect  of 
humus  upon  carbonate  of  lime,  and  the  consequent  results  on  the 
yield  of  Wheat  produced  by  its  presence  in  conjunction  with 
this  mineral.  Its  effect  upon  the  so-called  insoluble  phosphates 
through  the  carbonic  acid  which  it  generates  was,  it  may  be  re- 
membered, fully  shown  in  my  letters  on  the  value  of  phosphate  of 
magnesia.  In  fact,  there  can  be  no  doubt  whatever  that  decaying 
organic  remains  in  the  ground  do  afford  long-continued,  if  feeble, 
sources  of  carbonic  acid  ;  and  we  can,  when  this  truth  is  impressed 
upon  our  minds,  better  understand  why  it  is  that  land  exhausted 
by  cultivation  should,  when  putrescible  vegetable  and  animal  re- 
inains  are  added  to  it,  regain  its  fertility  in  a  comparatively  short 
time,  and  how  it  comes  to  pass  that  the  use  of  "  farmyard  manure 


in  the  time  of  fallow  will  promote  the  process.**  And  here  let  me 
add  a  word  from  this  point  of  view  in  favour  of  sewage  mannres, 
which  from  the  most  unbounded  faith  in  their  fertilising  proper- 
ties have  declined  to  so  low  a  point  that  farmers  can  ^hardly  be 
persuaded  to  cart  them  away  when  they  can  be  had  gratis.  These 
manures  are  at  all  events  characterised  by  a  large  proportion  of 
highly  putrescible  organic  matter,  such  as,  in  the  case  of  earth- 
closet  manure,  appears,  from  the  recent  correspondence  in  your 
columns,  to  command  the  favour  of  horticulturists  to  an  extent  at 
least  quite  equal  to  anything  I  should  contend  for.  To  my  mind 
it  is  clear  that  the  chemist  ought  not  to  ignore  in  his  returns  the 
value  of  such  organic  matter,  which  at  present  he  virtually  does. 
To  aid  in  bringing  about  a  more  reasonable  mode  of  valuation  is 
the  object  of  these  letters. 

The  following  table,  extracted  from  the  analyses  of  Bonssin- 
gault  and  Lewy,  of  the  air  found  in  the  interstices  of  different 
soils  containing  varying  amonnts  of  decaying  vegetable  matters, 
will  assist  us  in  a  correct  appreciation  of  the  influence  which 
humus  confers  by  furnishing  copious  supplies  of  carbonic  acid  in 
the  soil.  The  figures  give  Uie  proportion  of  carbonic  acid  found 
in  ten  thousand  parts  of  air,  ana  it  will  be  seen  that  the  soil  is  in- 
comparably richer  than  the  atmosphere  in  this  active  solvent,  by 
which,  as  Liebig  tells  us,  "the  fixed  elements  of  food  are  rendered 
soluble  and  capable  of  being  distributed  in  all  directions." 
Indeed,  having  his  mind  directed  very  powerfully  to  the  impor- 
tant influences  of  this  gas,  he  goes  so  far  as  to  say,  "We  know  of 
no  other  way  in  which  the  earthy  phosphates  are  dispersed 
through  the  soil  than  by  means  of  carbonic  acid  and  water," 
which  is,  of  course,  saying  more  than  he  could  with  precision 
assert ;  but  it  shows  the  extent  to  which  his  mind  was  impressed 
by  their  action,  and  yet  the  substance  which  yields  this  solvent  is 
not  to  be  allowed  a  value  in  estimating  the  value  of  a  manure ! 
But  we  will  proceed  with  the  promised  table. 

Carbonic  add  in  10.000 
parts  of  air  by  weight 

Ordinary  atmospbere ^ 

Air  from  Bandy  sabeoil  of  forest    38 

.»     M     surface  soil     h     m        • 1^ 

N     «*          »       »        „  vineyard 14S 

••     »          »       M        »  old  Asparagus  bed    12i 

MM          wwnn          M           n  newly  mnord.  SMS 

M     H          9$       n        n  pasture. • S70 

n     n          M       H        M       M     rich  in  humos  MS 

MM  M       If        M  wndy  field    (dry   weather); 

newly  manured 
»      M  N       H        M      M  M      (^ct   weather) 

newly  manured 

It  appears  clear  from  the  foregoing  remarks  that  humus  must 
assist  materially  in  bringing  into  solution  both  phosphate  of  lime 
and  carbonate  of  lime.  But  this  is  not  all.  The  original  sources 
of  supply  of  the  potash,  soda,  and  silica  found  distributed  in  soils 
are  the  feldspaltic  rocks.  The  soda  and  lime  feldspars  are  often 
exceedingly  durable.  The  decomposition  of  feldspar,  when  it 
does  yield,  consists  in  the  breaking-up,  through  the  action  of  the 
atmosphere,  of  the  hardy  glassy  mineral  into  kaolinite  (ahydrated 
silicate  of  alumina)  and  soluble  substances  which  are  removed  by 
water.  The  hydrated  silica  when  newly  s€t  free  ftom  combination 
is  quite  soluble  in  water,  and  together  with  the  alkalies,  when 
much  water  has  access  during  the  decomposition,  is  dissolved  out. 
Thus  100  parts  of  potash  feldspar,  in  being  converted  into  kaoli- 
nite or  pure  clay,  has  removed  from  it  41  8  per  cent  of  silicic 
acid  and  16  9  per  cent,  of  potash.  The  high  importance  of  car- 
bonic acid  in  a  soil  containing  undecom  posed  silicates  is  therefore 
apparent,  and  the  bearing  of  the  table  just  given  on  this  question 
can  also  be  readily  undexetood.  8.  Johnson,  from  whose  woirk 
the  figures  given  in  the  above  table  are  extracted,  after  remarking 
upon  the  fact  that  the  carbonic  acid  originates  in  large  part  by 
oxydation  of  organic  matters,  adds  that  this  is  strikingly  demon- 
strated by  the  increase  of  its  quantity  resulting  from  tbe  appli- 
cation of  manure  and  the  supervention  of  warm  wet  weather. 
"It  is  obvious,"  he  says,  "that  the  carbonic  acid  contained  in 
the  air  of  the  soil,  being  twenty  to  a  hundred  or  more  times  more 
abundant,  relatively,  than  in  the  common  atmosphere,  must  act 
in  a  correspondingly  more  rapid  and  energetic  manner  in  accom- 
plishing the  solution  and  disintegration  of  mineral  matters." 

"The  vegetable  and  animal  remains  in  a  soil  seem,"  Liebig 
says  in  his  " Natural  Laws  of  Husbandry,"  page  80,  to  "exercise  a 
remarkable  infiuence  upon  the  diffusion  of  silicates.  The  expe- 
rimente  made  on  this  point  show  that  the  absorptive  powers  of 
an  arable  soil  for  silicic  acid  is  in  an  inverse  ratio  to  the  amount 
of  organic  remains  in  it ;  so  that  a  soil  rich  in  such  remains  will, 
when  brought  into  contact  with  a  solution  of  silicate  of  potash, 
have  a  certain  amount  of  silicic  acid  unabsorbed,  whereas  an  equal 
bulk  of  soil  poor  in  organic  remains  will  take  up  the  whole  of 
the  silicic  acid  in  the  solution.  The  incorporation  of  decaying 
vegetable  and  animal  matter  will,  therefore,  in  a  soil  containing 
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dltintegnble  silicates,  Gtst  of  all  aocelcrate  tbe  decomposition  of 
the  silicates  bj  the  action  of  tbe  carboaio  acid  geceraled  ia  the 
process  of  deca;;  and  tben,  m  tbeae  Bnbstanos'i  dimiLiibh  tbe 
BbsorptiTe  power  of  tbe  soil  for  silicic  acid,  rb  soon  ru  this  acid 
hu  puwd  into  solntion  it  ii  diitribated  through  the  soil  more 
widely  than  woald  have  been  tbe  case  bad  theM  sobstaDcea  not 
been  present" 

But  BTen  7et  we  bavo  not  exhansted  all  tbe  benefl^ial  ioSaencet 
n  the  growth  of  plants  which  the  carbonic  acid  resullLog  from 


COAL  TAB  AND  CLAY  t.  MEALY  BUG  ON  VINES. 
Th  answer  to  ;oar  correspondent  "  0.  H."  J  beg  to  inform  him 
that  Ur.  Hnrraj's  recipe  for  destroTing  mealy  bug  on  Vineii  ia 
eqnal  parts  of  coal  tu  (common  gaa  tar),  ctaj,  and  water  tho- 
Toagblj  incorpoTated  by  frequent  stirringt  until  the  Thole  miitoie 
becomes  of  the  conaiatency  of  cream.  It  can  then  be  applied 
freely  to  cover  the  bark  attd  buds,  and  the  Btling-up  of  all  boles 
and  creTices,  without  tear  of  it  doing  the  slightest  injury  to  the 


In  reply  to  "  C.  M."  on  page  624,  I  have  to  inform  him  that  it 
was  common  gas  tar  that  was  used  here,  about  a  fourth  of  tar  to 
et^ual  qaantittes  of  clay  and  water,  one  man  keeping  it  well 
stirred  daring  tbe  time  that  another  man  was  applying  it  to  tbe 
Vines,  nibbing  it  well  over  all  the  cane,  eyes  included.  We  had 
some  Lady  Downe's  more  aSected  with  bug  than  any  others,  and 
were  prepared  to  retnoTQ  them  in  spring  if  they  auSeied  from  the 
treatment  we  gare  (bem.  In  their  case  the  tar  was  used  much 
ftronger  than  the  quantity  given  above,  bat  the  dressing  bad  not 
the  BlightBBt  ill  effect,  as  the  eyes  broke  as  freely  as  those  on  the 
other  canea  in  the  same  house.  We  paint  all  tbe  wires  and  rafters 
in  the  vineries  with  paraffin  oil,  as  it  ia  no  nse  trying  to  get 
rid  of  mealy  bug  on  Vines  by  cleansing  the  Vines  only.— David 
HUHBAI,  Tfie  Garden*,  Cultean  CaitU, 


GBAPES  FOB  8EPTEMBEB. 

Tour  aorrespoDdent,  "J.  E.  B.  L,"  asks  some  questions  about 
Orapea  which  I  Tenture  to  reply  to.  In  the  first  place,  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  tbe  Moscat  Eamborgh  is  a  Qrape  of  aptenriid 
quality.  Its  chief  fault  ia  that  It  sets  badly,  but  with  adequate 
attention  in  regard  to  artiScial  impregnation  thia  can  be  over- 
come. I  would  crop  it  lightly,  give  it  a  Muscat  temperatare 
with  plenty  of  air,  when  such  can  be  given  without  cooling  the 
house  loo  much.  I  woald  rather  have  it  on  its  own  roots  than  on 
any  other  stock,  though  it  does  well  on  tbe  Black  Hamburgh  with 
the  extra  attention  above  referred  to. 

in  regard  lo  Ibe  Duke  of  Buccleach  I  would  advise  your  corre- 
spondent to  try  it  on  its  own  roots,  if  such  a  course  is  convenient 
for  him  ;  if  not,  be  need  not  hesitate  to  graft  it  on  the  Black 
Hamburgh  or  a  Muscat,  as  I  have  had  it  on  these  itocka  and 
found  it  do  remarkably  well.  Tbe  border  being  all  inside  in  tbe 
house  Is  much  in  favoar  of  the  Duke.  If  "J,  E.  B.  L"  simply 
wants  Grapes  for  the  table,  and  especially  if  they  are  not  to  ha 
snbjected  to  packing  and  travelling,  he  might  safely  plant  the 
four  kinds  he  mentions— vie,  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  Mnscat 
Hamburgh,  Duke  of  Bucclencb,  and  Madresfield  Court  These 
varieties,  if  started  abont  the  middle  of  February  and  generously 
treated  in  regard  to  heat  and  judicious  ventilation,  should  be  in 
good  condition  for  tbe  table  by  tbe  middle  of  September. 

I  would  advise  that  Ibe  Bake  and  Hadresfield  Court  be  planted 
together  at  one  end  of  tbe  boose,  and  if  possible  a  watertight 
division  pat  in  the  border,  so  that  they  could  be  treated  to  less 
watsrattheroots  than  tbe  other  two;  but  they  could  be  kept  drier 
than  the  others  without  snch  a  division.  This  is  one  of  tbe  essen- 
tial points  in  the  snccesaful  cnltivation  of  the  Duke  and  Madres- 
field  Court.  When  they  are  given  too  much  water  cracking  is 
almost  snre  to  result.  Let  the  directions  that  have  already  been 
given  for  the  caltivation  of  the  Duke  be  followed,  suob  as  always 
maintaiDing  a  sncceaaiou  of  yonng  rodi.  In  pmning  leave  three 
□r  four  eyes,  selecting  the  meet  Irnitfal  shoot  when  such  can  be 
decided  upon,  rubbing  off  the  rest  A  touch  with  a  feather  when 
in  bloom  Is  an  attention  wall  repaid  in  the  case  of  the  Doke  aa 
well  a>  tha  Mnacat  Hamboigh.    Should  the  Duke  show  sign*  of 


cracking,  Dotwithstanding  careful  watering,  a  nick  with  a  knife 

OQ  the  laterals  the  bunches  are  on  between  tbe  bunch  and  tbe 
main  stem  is  of  great  assistance  in  stopping  tbe  evil.  Socoess  with 
any  Orape  can  only  be  attained  by  giving  Vines  all  the  conditions 
favourable  to  them.  Good  harden,  and  keeping  them  ao  with 
good  cnltivation,  are  needed  to  be  permanently  succeasfnl  with 
any  variety  of  Grape.  Taking  it  for  granted  that  "J.  E.  B.  I." 
is  both  able  and  willing  to  supply  these  essentials,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  advising  him  to  plant  tbe  four  kinds  mentioned. 
They  combine  so  many  good  qualities  that  (he  difficulties  that 
attend  tbeir  cultivation  should  not  deter  anyone  from  growing 
them.  They  can  be  made  to  do  perfectly  w^  in  the  tame  honse, 
always  remembering  about  the  watering  of  them. 

There  are  other  Grapes  that  "  J.  G.  B.  I."  might  grow  for  use 
in  September.  What  aays  he  to  the  grand  old  faTOorite  Black 
Hambureb  7  Burely  he  does  not  esteem  it  lightly.  He  misht 
have  it,  Foster's  Seedling,  and  Buckland  Sweetwater  for  September 
use,  bnt  they  are  deficient  in  Qavour  when  compared  with  the  first 
mentioned  varieties.  Some  growers  lay  great  stress  on  the  neces- 
sity for  lean-to  honses  for  Mnscats.  My  experience  is  that  either 
leui-to  or  span-roofed  stmctnres  can  be  made  to  prodace  flrst- 
rate  Grapes.  I  would  advise  "  J.  E.  B.  I,"  if  be  plants  the  (ooi 
bigb-class  Grapes  and  is  successful  with  them,  to  use  the  Duke 
and  Uadresfield  Court,  first  allowing  the  Moseata  to  bare  a  little 
longer  time  to  ripen. — Vms. 

[this  article  is  written  by  one  of  the  most  experienced  and 
•ttccessfal  cnltivaton  of  Grapes  in  Great  Britain,  and  we  qnite 
agree  with  him  on  the  merits  of  the  varieties  recommended  when 
^  of  them  are  well  grown.] 


At  a  Qaaeral  Meeting  of  the  Botal  HoaricnLTUSAL  BociffTT, 
held  on  Tuesday  last,  Geo.  F.  Wilson,  Esq.,  F.B.8.,  in  the  chair, 
the  following  oandldales  were  unanimously  elected  Fellows, 
viz. :— Colonel  Beddome,  General  Duke,  Mn.  General  Dake, 
Aithnr  George  Qiote,  Henry  W.  W.  Nutting. 

"  W."  observes:— "There  ia  now  a  fine  display  of  OBSBH- 

BODSE  KHODODENDBOHa  of  the  Princess  Boyal  type  in  bloom 
in  the  Eandsworth  Nurseries,  Bheffield.  Four  or  five  la^  houses 
are  qnite  filled  with  specimen  and  halt-specimen  plants,  all  in  tbe 
most  vigorous  health,  and  more  or  less  covered  with  large  tmsses 
of  bloom.  The  stock  of  plants  at  these  nurseries  numbers  many 
thousands. 

"  In  the  same  nurseries  Orchids  are  now  grown  in  TSty 

la^e  nnmben.  There  ia  also  a  fine  display  of  CrPBipaoiniu  in 
flower.  Including  the  new  C.  Spicerianum.  In  one  of  the  cool 
honscB  there  are  upwards  of  a  hundred  plants  in  bloom  of 
Masdevallia  tovarensis,  the  pure  white  blooros  of  wliich  are  most 
valuable  made  up  Into  sprays,  wreaths,  ice.,  for  ladiea'  ireai,  also 
as  buttonhole  Qoweis  for  gentlemen. 

"  Xir  a  house  filled  with  Pelargoniums,  Begal  and  Fren<di 

varieties,  I  noticed  a  Urge  group  of  a  variety  called  HlDAKB 
CuAS.  KitHia,  every  plant  of  which  ia  now  flowering  &«ely,  and 
as  the  blooms  are  pure  white  without  any  markings  whatever 
they  are  most  viduable  for  cutting.  Ur.  Williams,  the  able  indoor 
foreman,  tells  ma  it  la  tlie  most  free  and  continuoas-blooming  of 
any  variety ;  in  fact,  while  the  plants  are  growing  freely  It  Is 
never  without  blooms." 

Mb.  O.  G.  Kbbticb  writes:— "Allow  me  to  con«ct  an 

error  into  which  your  correspondent  has  fallen  in  connection 
nith  the  Calaktbes  at  the  Manchebteb  Ruow  which  ob- 
tained a  flrst-class  commendation.  They  were  exhibited  by  my 
employer,  John  Allen,  Esq.,  of  Oldfield  Hall,  Altrioeham,  and 
not  by  UeasTS.  Dickson,  Brown  £  Tait,  ai  reported  In  the  JotuiuJ 
of  Norembor  aStd,  18B3." 


—  A  GABKBB  of  great  promlfle  has  been  bronght  to  a  dote  by 
the  sudden  death,  which  we  regret  to  annonDce,  of  Mr.  John 
Sadlsb,  CoiatoT  of  the  Edinbnigh  Boyal  Botanio  Gardens,  which 
oocnired  on  Saturday  last,  the  9th  Inst.  Although  Mr.  Sadler  had 
been  unwell  for  some  time  nothing  serions  was  apprehended  until 
Thursday  last,  when  for  the  first  time  he  was  unable  to  leave  his 
bed.  The  cause  of  death  has  been  certified  as  disease  of  the 
kidneys.  Mr.  Sadler  was  bom  at  Gibbeston,  Fifeshiie,  in  1837, 
and  was  consequently  only  forty-five  years  of  age.  His  connection 
with  the  Boyal  Botanic  Garden  commenced  in  1854,  when,  at 
seventeen  years  of  age,  he  entered  as  junior  assistant.  He  even- 
tually became  chief  assistant  to  Dr.  Balfour,  Professor  of  Botany. 
This  position  he  continuedjto  hold  until  1878,  when  he  was 
appointed  Curator  on  the  death  of  Mr.  M*Nab.  He  was  also 
Curator  of  the  new  Boyal  Arboretum  for  Scotland.  He  acted  for 
twenty-one  years  as  Secretary  to  the  Edinburgh  Botanical  Society, 
and  was  also  Secretary  of  the  Scottish  Arboricultnral  Society  for 
nineteen  years,  and  on  his  retirement  from  these  offices  was 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  and  appendages,  and  a  puise  of  a 
hundred  sovereigns  ;  also  with  a  timepiece  bearing  a  Latin 
inscription  written  by  the  late  Sir  Bobert  Christison,  Bart,  and 
a  purse  containing  seventy-one  sovereigns.  He  was  a  Councillor 
of  the  Boyal  Physical  and  the  Boyal  Caledonian  Horticultural 
Societies ;  President  of  the  Edinburgh  Fungus  Club  ;  a  member 
of  the  Scottish  Alpine  Botanical  Club,  and  Edinburgh  Naturalists' 
Field  Club.  He  was  examiner  in  botany  to  the  Edinburgh  Uni- 
versity Local  Examination,  and  also  for  many  years  lecturer  on 
botany  in  the  Boyal  High  School  of  Edinburgh.  In  1869  Mr. 
Sadler  was  awarded  the  Neill  prize  of  £60  by  the  Boyal  Cale- 
donian Horticultural  Society.  Added  to  his  industry  and  ability 
Mr.  Sadler  possessed  an  urbanity  of  demeanour  which  won  for 
him  hosts  of  friends,  and  his  loss  is  deeply  mourned  by  all  who 
knew  him.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  seven  children,  with  whom 
much  sympathy  is  felt  in  their  great  bereavement. 

A  COBBESPONDENT,  "  Bepttlobns,"  writes  as  follows  on 

BUSH  Chbysanthemums  AT  LiVEBPOOL :— "  It  is  evident  to  any- 
one visiting  the  Chrysanthemum  Show  at  Liverpool  that  the 
strong  point  of  culture  in  the  neighbourhood  is  the  production  of 
incurved  blooms  and  closely  trained  specimen  Pompons.  I  was 
surprised  to  see  such  poor  examples  grown  and  shown  as  bushes. 
They  were  the  more  conspicuous  to  me  after  seeing  the  fine  plants 
that  have  been  staged  at  Manchester  during  the  past  two  or  three 
years.  The  Manchester  plants  display  a  very  high  standard  of 
cnltivatioin.  They  do  not  average  3  feet  in  height,  and  are  fur- 
nished with  bold  green  foliage  to  the  base,  and  each  shoot  ter- 
minates with  a  large  well-formed  flower  that  would  not  disgrace 
an  exhibition  stand  of  cut  blooms.  1  hope  this  hint  may  induce 
the  exhibitors  of  bush  plants  in  Liverpool  to  exert  themselves  to 
grow  and  show  these  plants  in  creditable  condition,  so  that  this 
portion  of  their  exhibition  may  not  be  the  weakest  feature  as  it 
has  been  during  the  past  two  years."  [Oar  correspondent  should 
show  them  how  to  do  it,  as  he  is  a  suocessf  ol  exhibitor.] 

— ^  A  COBBESPONDEET  writes  .*—'*  PHAL^QfOPSZS  AMABILIS 

and  P.  SCHILLEBIANA  are  quite  at  home  and  growing  splendidly 
on  blocks  of  wood  in  the  stove  at  Wyncote,  Allerton,  under  the 
charge  of  Mr.  W.  Mease.  The  pieces  of  wood  are  about  1  foot  in 
circumference  and  about  18  inches  high,  and  are  stood  on  the 
trelliswork  over  a  tank  of  water.  The  plants  have  been  placed 
on  the  top  of  the  wood  with  a  little  sphagnum  moss,  which  is 
growing  freely,  and  the  roots  are  clinging  to  the  wood,  and  could 
not  possibly  be  doing  better  in  any  other  position.  The  foliage  is 
remarkably  fine,  and  the  fiower  spikes  conspicuous  for  their 
strength." 

— -^  It  will  be  useful  to  record  the  names  of  the  stnontmous 
BOSES  bracketed  in  the  National  Bose  Society's  catalogue,  and 


concerning  which  it  was  resolved  at  the  annual  meeting  (see 
page  555)  that  only  one  of  thpee  too-much-alike  varieties  would 
be  admitted  in  stands  exhibited  at  the  shows  of  the  National 
Society,  or  those  of  Societies  affiliated  with  them.  The  varieties 
are  as  follows  :—-^M<I  Perpetuali  Charles  Lefebvre,  Mar- 
guerite Brassac,  and  Paul  Jamain;  Duchesse  de  Caylus  and 
Penelope  Mayo ;  Eng^nie  Yerdier  and  Marie  Finger ;  Marshal 
Yaillant  and  Avocat  Duvivier  ;  Marie  Bady  and  Comtease  de 
Choiseuil ;  Maurice  Bemardin,  Exposition  de  Brie,  Ferdinand  de 
Lesseps,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley;  Monsieur  Boncenne  and 
Baron  de  Bonstettin ;  Prince  Camillc  de  Bohan  and  La  Bosi6re. 
Teas  and  Naitettei^-Adtkm  and  President;  Chromatella  and 
Cloth  of  Gold ;  Devoniensis  and  Climbing  Bevoniensis ;  Madame 
Bravy,  Alba  Bosea,  Josephine  Malton,  and  Madame  de  Sertot 

— —  Ok  the  11th  inst.  a  meeting  of  the  members  of  the  Duitdbb 
HOBTICULTUBAL  SociBTT  was  held  to  consider  the  proposal  in 
reference  to  holding  an  Imtebkational  Show  in  1884.  Provost 
Moncur  presided,  and  there  was  a  good  attendance.  It  was  stated 
that  a  number  of  gentlemen  had  guaranteed  a  fund  to  the  amount 
of  £125,  which  it  was  thought  could  be  easily  doubled,  and  it  was 
agreed  that  not  less  than  £1000  should  be  given  in  prize  money. 
The  proposition  was  duly  seconded,  and  carried  unanimously. 
We  trust  the  project  will  be  snccessfully  carried  out 

^—  A  COBBEBPONBENT  has  Sent  us  three  fruits  of  Gbnxbaii 
Gabfield  Tomato  of  enormous  size  and  very  ugly,  not  with  the 
object  of  recommending  the  variety,  however,  but  to  show  that 
outdoor-grown  fruits  approaching  ripeness  on  the  eve  of  winter 
will  ripen  when  cut  and  hung  in  a  warm  room.  He  had  pre- 
served many  bunches  in  this  manner,  and  has  now  a  good  supply 
of  Tomatoes.  Those  sent  to  us  a  fortnight  ago  have  changed  to 
a  much  brighter  scarlet  colour  in  our  office,  and  they  are  of  fair 
quality.  This  variety  is  described  as  requiring  too  much  room, 
and  is  not  sufficiently  prolific  for  many  cultivatoia. 

Mb.  G.  J.  Stmokb,  F.B.S.,  62,  Camden  Square,  London 

N.W.,  requests  us  to  publish  the  following  note  on  Bbitibh  eaik- 
FALL : — "  I  am  just  preparing  to  issue  to  all  the  observers  of  rain- 
fall known  to  me  blank  forms  for  the  entry  of  their  records  for 
the  year  shortly  about  to  close.  This  staff  now  exceeds  two 
thousand  ;  but  still,  as  they  are  not  unfrequently  rather  dnstered, 
there  are  many  parts  of  the  country  where  additional  records  are 
needed.  I  have  no  doubt  that  records  are  already  kept  in  many 
places  unknown  to  me,  and  I  shall  be  glad  if  you  will  allow  me  to 
invite  communications  from  anyone  who  has  kept  an  accurate 
record,  and  to  supply  either  those  already  observing  or  contem- 
plating doing  so  with  a  copy  of  the  rules  adopted  by  British  ob- 
servers, and  with  all  neoessazy  blank  forms^ll,  I  may  perhaps 
as  well  add,  free  of  charge,  as  our  greatest  requirements  are  ample 
and  accurate  records."  We  shall  be  glad  if  those  of  our  readers 
who  are  able  to  do  so  will  co-operate  with  Mr.  Symons  in  the 
work  in  which  he  has  been  so  long,  industriously,  and  usefully 
engaged. 

Belatiye  to  table  plants  at  the  Brighton  Aquarium 

Show,  "  As  Old  Degobatob"  writes :--"  I  believe  it  was  quite 
as  great  a  surprise  to  your  correspondent  to  find  himself  placed 
first  as  it  was  to  many  others  who  visited  the  Show,  numbers  of 
whom  expressed  the  opinion  as  published  by  your  reporter.  As 
to  the  attempted  disparagement  of  the  second-prize  collection,  I 
can  say,  after  many  years'  experience  in  floral  and  table  deooia- 
tions,  they  were  just  the  size  I  should  select,  as  I  should  be  ex- 
tremely puzzled  what  to  do  with  the  veiy  small  plants  staged  by 
your  correspondent."  Another  correspondent  says  the  remarks 
in  our  report  were  quite  justified,  and  our  reporter  assures  us  that 
the  dissent  of  several  persons  against  the  awards  were  expressed 
very  forcibly,  while  he  "  put  the  matter  in  the  mildest  possible 
form." 
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* Bblatiyb  to  the  wkiohts  of  Psabs,  it  may  be  Interest- 

izkg  to  some  of  oar  readers  to  state  that  in  the  autumn  of  1879 
half  a  doaen  Pitmaston  Duchesse  Pear  trees  in  9-inch  pots  were 
pmehased,  and  grown  on  in  the  same  pots  under  the  tare  of  Mr. 
William  Bremner^  gardener  to  Miss  Wrigley,  Wansfell,  Winder- 
mere. There  was  a  good  crop,  the  three  heaviest  weighing  29^, 
2^^  and  24^  oss.  respeotlTely. 

In  reference  to  makitbe  fob  Chbysanthemumb,  "  B." 

writes : — "  Last  year  I  wanted  a  large  supply  of  flowers  ;  the  pots 
were  crammed  with  roots,  and  in  order  to  carry  them  over  the 
flowering  season  a  mixture  of  manure  and  loam  was  applied  to 
the  surface  of  the  soil.  A  little  sulphate  of  ammonia  was  dis- 
solved in  the  water  given  to  them.  This  season  similar  treatment 
has  been  given  the  plants,  and  I  am  highly  pleased  with  the 
results.  In  a  root-crammed  soil,  such  as  that  occupied  by  free- 
rooting  plants,  there  is  nothing  fresh  left  for  the  roots  to  taice  to. 
The  slight  surface-dressing  I  imagine  supplies  this  want  to  some 
extent,  and  to  the  benefit  of  the  plant.  With  regard  to  a  good 
late  white  I  would  be  glad  to  have  advice.  We  have  had  a  bounti- 
ful supply  of  Elaine,  and  a  later  batch  of  the  same  to  last  till 
Christmas.  Just  now  Fair  Maid  of  Guernsey  and  Fleur  de  Marie 
are  commencing  to  unfold  their  earliest  blooms.  Both,  however, 
possess  faults  ;  the  former  not  being  so  pure  in  the  white  as 
desired,  and  the  latter  wanting  in  the  quality  of  floriferousness. 
Does  anyone  know  a  late  variety  with  the  good  qualities  of 
Blaine?  I  am  glad  to  see  La  Nymphe  coming  into  notice. 
I  recommended  it  highly  a  few  years  ago  for  furnishing  pur- 
poses. Julia  Lagrav^ie  is  another  kind  well  worth  attention  to 
the  burdened  flower-producer.  Where  a  bronzy  hue  is  liked,  as  it 
often  is  by  ladies,  General  Bainbridge  should  be  grown  as  the 
best.  This  kind  is  very  productive  of  side  shoots,  which  under 
good  cultivation  afford  good  blooms." 

—  "J.  H.  T."  writes  that  "when  being  shown  through  the 
veiy  fine  and  well-managed  gardens  at  Knowsley  HaU  I  was 
quite  delighted  with  a  very  fine  specimen  of  that  grand  old  plant, 
LuouLiA  GBATifisiMA,  planted  out  against  the  back  wall  of  a 
conservatory,  covering  a  space  of  about  10  square  feet  with  up- 
wards of  a  hundred  of  its  rose-coloured  large  terminal  cymes  of 
fragrant  flowers." 

The  weather  in  the  metbofolitan  distbict  has 

been  quite  of  a  winterly  character  during  the  past  week.  There 
have  been  no  such 'falls  of  snow  as  have  occurred  over  a  wide  ex- 
tent of  the  country ;  indeed,  the  ground  has  scarcely  been  covered, 
and  then  only  for  an  hour  or  two  on  the  6th  inst.,  the  greater  quan- 
tity melting  as  it  fell.  Fogs  have  been  prevalent,  and  sufficiently 
dense  and  prolonged  to  do  considerable  injury  to  Orchid  and  other 
flowers,  and  the  ground  has  been  hard  with  frost.  Yet  the  mercury 
of  the  thermometer  has  not  fallen  below  22°,  or  10°  below  freezing ; 
but  this  occurring  on  several  oonsecutive  nights,  and  no  thaw 
following  during  the  day,  has  quite  put  a  stop  to  planting  and 
ground  work  generally,  and  much  of  this  work  remains  to  be 
completed.  The  weather  yesterday  (Wednesday)  was  much 
milder. 

"  J.  H."  writes  on  Stbawbebbies  in  Decembeb  :--"  At 

Chalcot  House  Gardens,  Westbnry,  there  is  at  the  present  time  in 
one  of  the  houses  the  best  crop  of  ripe  Strawberries  of  Yicomtesse 
H6ricart  de  Thury  it  has  ever  been  my  good  fortune  to  see  at  this 
time  of  the  year.  The  batch  consists  of  several  dozens  of  plants 
growing  in  7-inch  pots,  each  plant  carrying  from  thirty  to  fifty 
fruits  in  different  stages  of  development.  Those  I  had  the  pleasure 
of  tasting  were  of  good  flavour  and  fair  size,  the  largest  weighing 
nearly  half  an  ounce  each.  The  plants  were  forced  in  the  spring, 
and  after  having  had  a  rest  of  a  few  weeks  were  shaken  out  and 
repotted  in  good  tnxfy  loam  and  well-decomposed  manure,  nothing 
further  being  required  afterwards  other  than  giving  water  when 


necessary.  The  highly  satisfactory  results  obtained  reflect  great 
credit  on  Mr.  Davies  the  gardener." 

At  the  next  meeting  of  the  Meteobolooigal  Society, 

to  be  held  at  25,  Great  George  Street,  Westminster,  on  Wednes- 
day the  20th  instant,  at  7  P.M.,  the  following  papers  will  be 
read  :•*<  Popular  Weather  Prognostics,"  by  the  Hon.  B.  Aber- 
cromby,  F.M.S.,  and  M.  Marriott,  F.M.S. ;  "  Report  on  the  Phe- 
nological  Observations  for  1882,"  by  the  Bev.  T.  A.  Preston,  M.Ai, 
F.M.a  Mr.  J.  S.  Dyason,  F.M.S.,  will  exhibit  (1)  a  series  of 
typical  clouds  in  monochrome,  and  (2)  a  series  of  sketches  of 
clouds  in  colour  made  in  June,  July,  and  August,  1882.  As  the 
list  of  officers  and  Council  for  the  year  1883  will  be  prepared  at 
the  next  Council  meeting,  it  is  requested  that  those  Fellows  who 
wish  to  suggest  names  for  the  new  Council  will  send  them  in 
bef<»e  the  20th  instant. 

CHRYSANTHEMUM  KING  OF  THE  CRIMSONS. 

Although  certificated  a  few  weeks  ago  this  is  not  a  new 
variety  as  many  suppose  it  to  be.  It  has  been  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Liverpool  probably  about  fifteen  years,  and  1  have  known 
it  for  at  least  a  dozen  years.  It  is  a  handsome  dark  refiexed 
variety  that  might  have  been  lost  had  it  not  been  brought  to  the 
front  this  year.  It  has  not  been  very  largely  grown  about  Liver- 
pool during  the  past  few  years  on  account  of  the  rage  for  incurved 
varieties,  and  very  few  collections  include  it  at  the  present  time, 
though  undoubtedly  it  is  one  of  the  richest  and  best  in  culti- 
vation for  the  conservatory  and  general  decorative  purposes.— 
W.  Babdney.  . 

YouB  editorial  criticism  on  this  fiower  on  page  519  reminds  me 
of  the  reply  of  the  pert  young  lady  in  Punchy  who  when  told  to 
call  a  black  beetie  a  cockroach  because  it  was  neither  black  nor  a 
beetle,  replied,  <*  Oh  !  it  is  neither  a  cock  nor  a  roach."  However, 
let  me  say  I  did  not  write  without  authority,  for  in  the  catalogue 
of  Mr.  Davis  of  Camberwell,  a  large  metropolitan  vendor  of  Chrys- 
anthemums, I  find  it  classed  under  the  new  Japanese  varieties  with 
this  observation  : — "  This  magnificent  variety,  although  not  new, 
has  on  account  of  its  scarceness  been  seldom  offered  to  the  public, 
although  it  is  well  known  to  the  northern  growers.  In  habit  of 
growth  and  e^ape  of  flower  it  is  similar  to  Julia  Lagravdre  but 
three  times  the  size,  and  the  colour  a  most  brilliant  crimson — ^real 
crimson.  It  is  called  a  reflexed  flower,  but  it  is  quite  as  much  a 
Japanese  as  Elaine,  Triomphe  de  Nord,  and  many  oUiers  highly 
recommended."— D.,  I>eal, 

[It  would  be  interesting  to  know  how  long  Mr.  Davis  has 
grown  King  of  the  Crimsons,  and  whether  he  has  produced 
blooms  that  warrant  him  in  saying  the  variety  is  ''  quite  as  much 
a  Japanese  as  Elaine  and  Triomphe  de  Nord."  Good  blooms  of  the 
varieties  mentioned  are  out  of  place  in  a  stand  of  reflexed  flowers, 
while  King  of  the  Crimsons  has  never  been  included  in  a  stand  of 
Japanese,  nor,  we  venture  to  say,  never  will  be  without  spoiling 
its  effect  or  risking  its  disqualification.  One  of  the  finest  blooms 
of  the  variety  in  question  that  has  been  exhibited  was  staged  by 
Mr.  Molyneux  at  Kingston  in  his  first-prise  stand  of  refiexed 
varieties.  We  grew  King  of  the  Crimsons  eighteen  years  ago,  and 
that  is  our  authority  for  saying  it  is  not  new,  and  the  same  ex- 
perience has  taught  us  it  is  a  true  reflexed  and  not  a  Japanese 
variety  ;  indeed,  we  shall  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  it  was 
raised  long  before  the  Japanese  forms  were  known  in  this  country.] 


JIUSCAT  OF  ALEXANDRIA  GRAPES. 

I  WAS  much  interested  with  Mr.  Bardney*s  account  of  the 
Muscats  at  Knowsley  Hall.  From  what  he  says  of  them  they  must 
be  very  fine,  and  when  in  such  grand  condition  will  be  a  source 
of  pleasure  to  all  who  are  fortunate  enough  to  see  them. 

A  house  of  Muscats  finished  as  these  at  Knowsley  is  something 
to  be  proud  of  at  any  time,  and  more  especially  in  these  times 
of  comparatively  sunless  summers. 

I  can,  however,  hardly  agree  with  Mr.  Bardney  when  he 
suggests  that  the  success  attained  with  these  Muscats  is  to  be 
attributed  to  the  roots  being  nearly  all  in  sand.  Of  course 
nothing  is  better  for  making  roots  multiply,  but  if  nothing  else 
is  supplied  than  sand  poor  results  will  assuredly  follow.  When 
spread  on  the  surface  of  a  border  of  good  strong  material  sand 
is  very  beneficial,  for  if  some  of  the  roots  are  laid  in  it  they 
rapidly  increase  in  numbers,  and  then  take  possession  of  the  loam, 
&c.,  that  forms  the  border. 
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1  have  sometimes  seen  Mnsoats  treated  in  the  way  Mr.  Bardney 
xefers  to  in  refi^ard  to  remoring  leaves  to  allow  the  sun  to  shine 
directly  on  the  bunches.  Sach  treatment  often  results  in  one 
side  of  the  bunch  being  scorched  into  a  brownish  coloar,  and  some 
of  the  berries  rednoed  to  raisins.  I  have  invi^bly  found  that 
Mnacats  colour  well  under  a  considerable  shade  of  leaves  when 
not  too  heavily  cropped,  kept  free  from  spider,  given  a  good 
amount  of  heat,  and  fair  ventilation. 

The  cool  treatment  has  failed  with  me  several  times,  and  I  have 
learned  to  consider  it  "penny  wise  and  pound  foolish."  The 
difference  between  a  house  of  Muscats  such  as  Mr.  Bardney 
describes,  and  one  wherein  the  majority  of  the  bunches  have  a 
green  appearance,  and  shrivelling  and  shanking  abound,  is  so 
great  that  any  extra  attention  and  outlay  are  amply  repaid  when 
a  thoroughly  finished  crop  is  secured* — YiTia 


NORTHWARDS— KEIB. 


Kow  that  the  autumn  shows  are  over,  and  there  is  somewhat 
len  pressure  on  the  space  of  the  Journal,  I  will  endeavour  to  record 
a  few  memories  of  the  past  that  were  impressed  during  a  pleasant 
week  in  September  among  the  hills  and  gardens  of  **bonnie  Scot- 
land." 

Leaving  the  great  show  at  Edinbtirgh  my  first  resting  place  was, 
through  the  kindness  of  Lady  Susan  Melville,  in  the  da  home  of 
the  Stirlings.  The  Stirlings  of  Keir  date  back  from  an  early 
period.  History  records  that  in  the  reign  of  James  VI.  the  Laird 
of  Keir,  Sir  Archibald  Stirling,  had  charge  of  the  young  Prince 
Heniy  in  Stirling  Castle,  and  in  the  reign  of  Charles  I.  and  IL  Sir 
Qeorge  Stirling  took  an  active  part  in  &oee  turbulent  times,  fight- 
ing as  a  Royalist  under  the  Duke  of  Montrose.  The  last  owner  of 
Keir  was  Sir  William  Stirling-Maxwell,  Bart.,  who  assumed  the 
latter  name  on  succeeding  to  the  Pollock  estate.  He  died  in 
Venice  in  1878,  but  left  behind  him  a  monument  of  his  accom- 
plishments in  literature  and  his  taste  in  art  in  the  library  and 
chaste  adornments  of  the  mansion,  with  the  beautiful  and  skil- 
fully planted  grounds  surrounding.  Three  years  previous  to  his 
decease  his  first  wife.  Lady  Anna  Maria,  met  with  a  dreadful  acci- 
dent by  fire,  which  terminated  fatally,  and  her  two  sons  were 
placed  under  the  guardianship  of  her  sister,  the  distinguished  lady 
above  mentioned ;  the  present  Baronet,  Sir  John,  being  now  about 
sixteen  years  of  age.  Under  these  circumstances  Keir,  as  regards 
the  high  keeping  of  the  grounds,  is  naturally  not  quite  the  same  as 
when  the  late  Baronet,  who  would  appear  to  have  made  their 
planting  and  adornment  a  prominent  occupation  of  his  life,  pro- 
vided so  liberally  for  the  maintenance  of  every  department  of  this 
fine  estate.  But  let  no  one  imagine  that  the  pleasure  grounds  of 
some  60  acres,  and  containing  thousands  of  Conifem,  have  run 
wild,  or  that  the  gardens  are  no  longer  enjoyable.  On  the  con- 
trary, a  fair  allowance  is  granted  by  the  trustees  to  Mr.  Russell,  the 
gardener,  whose  twenty  years  of  supervision  have  afforded  him 
that  experience  which  enables  him  to  apply  the  means  to  the  best 
possible  advantage ;  and  Keir  is  enjoyable  still,  and  enjoyed  by 
great  numbers  of  visitorp,  for  the  grounds  are  generously  opened 
to  the  public  on  one  or  two  days  a  week  throughout  the  summer ; 
and  the  word  "  Salve,"  cut  in  the  stonework  over  the  gates,  greets 
all  comers  with  a  ''welcome" — this,  it  may  be  stated,  in  the  unfor- 
tunate event  of  there  being  any  readers  less  learned  than  the 
writer,  being  the  English  equivalent  of  the  Latin  inscription. 

To  describe  in  detail  the  various  features  of  the  grounds  were 
impossible ;  they  are  far  too  numerous,  diversified,  and  intricate, 
while  the  number  of  specimens,  Conifers  especially,  almost 
bewilder;  therefore  nothing  more  will  be  attempted  than  a 
pourtrayal  of  the  general  character  of  the  surroundings  of  this 
ancient  Scottish  home. 

Only  a  mind  at  once  fertile  and  original  could  haye  conceived 
the  plans,  and  the  possession  of  wealth  executed  them,  that  have 
resulted  in  work  so  prominent  and  unlike  what  is  usually  seen  in 
gardens.  Keir  or  Caer  signifies  a  fort  or  castle,  and  this  indicates 
that  the  position  is  elevated .  In  one  respect  it  is,  as  it  overlooks  the 
Carse  of  Lecrop  and  Stirling ;  but  higher  still  are  the  adjacent 
Ochils,  notably  Bendeuch  and  Demyat,  whose  purple  summits  reach 
the  clouds,  while  Ben  Lomond,  when  thrown  in  relief  by  the  setting 
sun,  is  seen  towering  majestically  in  the  far-off  distance.  But  the 
mansion  though  high  is  not  on  a  lofty  craig ;  it  is  reached  by  an 
easy  gradient  from  the  Bridge  of  Allan,  about  two  miles  distant 
Some  portions  of  the  grounds  quite  close  to  the  house  are  high 
above  it,  and  it  is  this  bold  rugged  surface-configuration  that  has 
afforded  scope  for  the  ingenuity  that  has  been  exercised  by  Sir 
William  in  contributing  to  their  attractiveness  and  accessibility. 

The  first  feature  that  arrests  the  attention  of  the  visitor  is  the 
wealth  of  Conifers — Araucarias  in  hundreds,  Irish  Tews  like 
sombre  sentinels  in  thousands,  Cypresses  not  only  surrounding  the 


house  as  if  with  a  forest,  but  tiained  up  the  building,  producing 
an  unique  effect.  The  next  feature  is  the  masonry— admirably 
executed  balustrades,  with  sunken  paths  flanked  with  Ivy-covered 
walls,  terraces,  yases,  tunnels,  briages,  and  flights  of  ateps  lead- 
ing from  the  lower  to  the  higher  portions  of  the  grounds ;  yet 
there  is  nothing  incongruous,  ae  every  part  appears  to  have  been 
designed  for  an  useful  purpose,  and  executed  ornamentally,  while 
the  numerous  trees,  shrub-clad  rocks,  and  evergreen  hedges  more 
than  counterbalance  the  cold  effect  that  masses  of  stonework  too 
often  produce.  Then  fine  glades,  avenues,  and  groves  of  Gimifera 
with  noble  timber  trees  and  charming  vistas  abound ;  indeed,  at 
every  point  and  turn  there  is  something  to  admire. 

The  engraving  shows  Keir  when  the  trees  near  the  mansioB 
were  younger  than  they  are  now ;  but  the  Cypress-striped  walls 
are  apparent.  The  plants,  now  trees,  employed,  were  brought 
home  by  Sir  William  when  travelling  in  the  East  On  that 
account  the  species  has  been  called  Cupressus  orientalis.  This, 
however,  is  a  lancy  term,  the  true  name  being  doubtless  C.  sem- 
pervirens,  Linn^  or  C.  fastigiata  of  De  CandoUe^the  Upright 
Koman  Cypress,  found  in  the  south  of  Europe  and  Asia  Minor. 
The  specimens  under  notice  are  from  26  to  30  feet  high,  18  inches 
in  diameter  at  the  base,  tapwing  to  the  top.  Being  slightly  cot 
occasionally  they  are  close,  round,  and  smooth,  and,  planted  4  to 
6  feet  apart  on  each  side  of  the  windows,  have  a  remarkable 
effect 

The  lawn  in  front  of  the  house  is  crowded  with  splendid  taper- 
ing specimens  40  to  60  feet  high  of  the  fastigiate  form  of  C.  ma- 
crocarpa  and  C.  Lawsoniana;  indeed,  they  have  obstmoted  the 
view  so  completely  that  it  has  been  found  necessary  to  remove 
some  of  them.  The  horiaontal  form,  C.  Lambertiana,  is  also  re- 
presented, but  not  so  numerously.  This  plantation  of  Cypresses 
extends  round  the  western  side  of  the  building,  and  paet  it  for  a 
long  distance,  forming  also  a  beautiful  sheltering  screen  for  the 
flower  gurden  ;  many  handsome  specimens  of  Thuiopses,  Junipers, 
Araucarias,  and  other  choice  lawn  ornaments  being  interspersed 
with  the  Cypresses,  a  vase  here  and  there  of  scarlet  Pelargoniums 
appearing  to  have  a  more  than  usually  bright  effect  in  oontrast 
with  the  great  depth  of  surrounding  foliage,  and  imparting  cheer- 
fulness to  what  would  otherwise  be  a  rather  sombre  picture. 

On  the  opposite  or  eastern  side  of  the  flower  garden  is  a  wall 
12  or  14  feet  high  and  400  or  BOO  feet  long,  covered  from  base  to 
summit  with  Cotoneaster  microphylla,  not  closely  clinging  to  the 
surface,  but  in  semi-wild  luxuriance,  the  lower  branches  falling  and 
rooting  in  the  gravel  walk,  and  affording  young  plants  by  the  thou- 
sand. This  wall  supports  the  higher  ground,  and  above  the  top 
of  it  runs  an  embrasured  hedge  of  Portugal  Laurel,  which  has  a 
striking  effect.  In  the  lawn  space  thus  enclosed  in  a  frame  of 
deepest  green  there  is  not  much  danger  of  having  flower  beds  too 
bright  These  beds  are  simply  four  rows  of  large  circles,  two  on 
each  side  of  the  lawn,  linked  together,  and  chiefly  fitted  with 
the  brilliant  Tropaeolum  Vesuvius,  a  small  yellow  floiiferous  Viola, 
and  an  effective  dwarf  Ageratum  Queen  Victoria.  The  alterna- 
tions of  the  three  colours  as  viewed  from  the  mansion  had  a  most 
pleasing  effect,  and  not  at  all  too  bright  for  the  position. 

Near  the  end  of  the  flower  garden,  distant  from  the  mansion,  ia 
a  bowling-green  and  tennis-ground  of  a  decidedly  out-of-the-way 
kind,  and  singularly  striking.  It  is  simply  an  oblong  dish  of 
considerable  magnitude,  the  sloping  sides  of  lawn  being  8  or 
10  feet  deep.  In  this  there  is  nothing  remarkable  ;  but  along  the 
top  of  what  may  be  termed  the  upper  texmce  is  a  hedge  of  Golden 
Queen  Holly  cut  square  to  the  height  of  about  4  feet,  and  at 
intervals  of  about  6  feet  the  growth  luis  been  permitted  to  extend, 
and  this  in  turn  has  been  cut  to  form  spires,  square  in  form  to 
correspond  with  the  base,  and  tapering  in  a  point  some  10  feet 
high.  Parallel  with  this  extraordmary  hedge,  on  a  lower  terrace, 
is  a  similar  hedge  of  Yews.  The  appearance  of  these  spires  of 
foliage — gold  and  deepest  green — arranged  with  almost  mathe- 
matical precision  is  remarkable,  beautiful  alike  in  colour  and 
stateliness,  the  general  effect  of  the  enclosure  viewed  from  either 
above  or  below  being  probably  unequalled  in  its  way  by  any 
lawn-tennis  ground  in  Great  Britain. 

We  have  yet  to  ascend  to  the  higher  grounds.  Returning  to  the 
mansion  two  grand  old  centenarians  attract  notioe-~a  Sycamore 
and  Chestnut  These  are  reputed  to  be  some  four  hundred  years 
old,  and  are  supposed  to  have  been  planted  at  the  time  of  the 
erection  of  the  mansion.  They  are  still  healthy  and  cared  for,  the 
great  gaunt  limbs  of  the  former  being  supported  by  iron  bands. 
But  we  pass  on.  The  upper  grounds  are  reached  by  flights  of 
steps  conducted  up  the  face  of  rugged  natural  rocu,  amongst 
which  Araucarias  and  Cupressus  luxuriate  and  spring  ixom  a 
groundwork  of  trailing  plants  and  Ferns.  Near  the  foot  of  the 
steps  are  specimens  of  Cupressus  Lawsoniana  fastigiata,  planted 
by  the  Queen  of  Holland  and  the  late  Lord  Beaconafield,and  there 
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MK  olher  memorial  tteea  planted  b^  lunied  koA  nolable  Tiiiton  to 
Keir,  Reachmg  tbe  mmmit  »  straight  terrace-walk  and  aveene 
of  Iriih  Yews  extends  northwanlB,  with  an  embiaaured  hedge 
on  the  left  m  a  dlTiding  line  between  the  upper  and  lowei  por- 
tiooi  of  the  pleaanre  groanda.  Parallel  with  this,  bnt  Bttil  higher, 
is  another  walk  of  a  umllar  ohaiacter,  with  at  interrals  memorial 
tuns  and  entablatures  in  memory  of  departed  fiieDds.  The  upper 
walk  leads  to  the  kitchen  garden,  wbicb  is  entered  by  mauiye 
gates  from  original  desicna  by  Bit  William,  the  lower  condncling 
to  a  range  of  glass,  300  feet  long,  erected  against  the  kitchen 
guden  wall,  ana  facing  the  pleasore  groundi.  From  here  ir,  or 
waa,  seen  what  was  for  years  regarded  bj  many  as  the  pride  of 
Keir,  a  grand  old  Anncaria,  a  noble  specimen  aboat  60  feet  high, 
ezeellentlj  famished  and  veiy  handsome ;  bnt  it  fell  a  prey  to 
the  ruthless  storms  of  the  past  few  years,  having  been  uprooted, 
laid  low,  and  replanted  throe  times — its  fate  was  aealed,  and  it 
ii  probably  now  removed  to  gire  dace  to  a  yonnger  specimen, 
of  which  there  are  plenty  of  beantifnl  ezauples  in  the  gmnnd*. 
Before  another  is  planted  the  rock  will  be  excavated  to  allurd  a 


greater  depth  of  soi!,  and  had  this  been  done  originally  the  noble 
tree  referred  to  would  hare  donbUesa  yet  been  standing  where  it 
has  stood  BO  long  and  been  so  greatly  admired.  In  this  part  ot 
the  gronndg,  too,  which  is  of  a  less  fottnal  cbaracler,  some  fine 
Larches  are  prised,  not  so  much  for  their  size,  which,  however, 
is  consideiable,  bnt  beeanse  they  are  considered  to  rank  with  the 
oldest  in  Scotland.  The  oldest,  as  being  the  first  introdttced, 
are  at  Dookeld,  and  the  "story  goes"  that  when  the  original 
trees  reached  their  destination  it  was  fonnd  a  few  were  misiiof, 
and  as  the  consignment  passed  Eeir  it  is  sopposed  that  by  acci- 
dent or  "otherwise"  the  mining  trees  found  refnge  tbere,  and 
there  they  lemain.  Be  this  as  it  may,  they  are  nable  ipecimens, 
and  wonby  of  being  priied  by  the  family. 

*'  Vistas  "  have  been  mentioned  as  a  festare  of  Eeir.  Tbere  are 
seversi  worth  note,  bat  only  one  can  be  particularised.  The  rock 
an  which  Stirling  Castle  stands  rises  rngged  and  bold  ont  of  the 
centre  of  a  low  list  plain,  and  this  commanding  old  fortress  is  an 
histtiHcal  Isndmnrk,  of  which  tbere  are  so  many,  bnt  none  more 
pronounce*,  in  this  romantic  district.    Well,  from  the  ambragcons 
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recesses  of  the  Eeir  pleainre  gronnds  a  tunnel  has  beeo  cut 
throngh  the  trees,  pointing  directly  to  and  on  the  same  level  with 
Stirling  Castle.  This  is  the  termioal  point— nothing  else  is  seen, 
nor  nothing  else  is  wanted,  for  no  teirestrial  telescopic  view  csn 
be  imagin«l  more  interesting.  "But  why  mention  it?"  some 
may  say,  "  there  is  only  one  Stirling  Castle,  and  the  view  cannot 
be  imitated  or  reproduced  I "  Trae,  but  the  question  euggeala 
Itself— Are  there  not  other  hidden  object?,  historic  or  pictarecqne, 
that  with  a  little  thought  and  labour  might  be  revealed  and 
brought  within  the  range  of  vision,  adding  greatly  to  the  interest 
of  the  site  from  which  they  might  be  viewed  ?  There  are  many, 
bnt  not  thought  of.  Let  one  example  be  given  ;  it  may  perhaps 
be  called  a  child  of  Keir,  for  it  is  scarcely  conceivable  ibat  any 
other  spectacle  could  have  led  to  it.  Most  persons  have  beard  oF 
Lincoln  Cathedra],  and  those  who  have  seen  it  will  grant  there 
are  few  edifices  of  the  kind  that  are  externally  more  imposing. 
Four  miles  from  Lincoln  is  the  residence  of  Mr.  Alexander  Leslie 
Uelville,  a  near  relative  of  Lady  Susan  Melville,  this  residence 
being  enclosed  with  plantations,  but  on  or  about  the  level  with 
the  grand  old  building  mentioned.  From  the  front  doorstep  of 
Longhilts  Ur.  Helville  has  produced  nbat,  to  an  arbst,  is  worth 
a  joniney  to  see ;  for  be  will  see  in  the  far  diGtance,  as  if  through 
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a  living  telescope— and  be  will  see  nothing  else— Lincoln  Cathe- 
dral clear  aud  well  defined.  It  is  a  charming  picture,  nothing  on 
tbe  estate  being  half  bo  attractive  to  visitors,  and  yet  it  has  cost 
little  to  produce.  Tbe  trees  were  at  one  end,  the  bnttdtng  at  Uie 
other,  and  only  the  woodman's  axe  and  the  artist's  eye  were 
needed  to  do  what  has  been  done  so  well  ;  yet  for  years  this 
matter  was  never  thought  of,  and  poasibty  never  would  have  been 
but  for  tbe  example  referred  to  by  Sir  William  Stirling  Maxwell. 
The  Eeir  and  Stirling  Castle  vista,  therefore,  is  worth  meotioning, 
as,  peradventure,  it  may  induce  others  to  consider  if  somelhing  of 
the  same  kind  cannot  he  effected,  and  thus  make  some  of  the 
beautiful  homes  of  Albion  more  admired  elill  by  their  owners, 
guBEts,  and  vieiton.  Let  tbe  matter  be  pondered  over  by  those 
who  are  interested  In  striking  landscape  effects,  and  who  are 
seeking  to  reveal  features  of  interest  and  beauty  near,  yet  hidden 
by  something  that  could  with  advantage  be  removed. 

"Arenues,"  too,  have  been  mentioned.  There  are  Deodar 
avenues,  mixed  Piue  avenues,  Cypress  avenues  that  have  not  yet 
bren  alluded  to  at  Eeir  ;  nor  can  they  be  more  than  mentioned. 
Tbere  are  specimens  that  merit  notice  that  must  be  passed — 
Pinus  monticola  40  to  50  feet  high  ;  F.  insignia,  one  of  tbe  few 
examples  of  mature  age  that  hare  survived  the  late  severe  winters 
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of  the  north  ;  Abies  MorindA  30  to  iO  feet»  with  its  elegant  weep- 
ing branches ;  A.  Webbiana,  bearing  its  grand  purple  cones,  but 
the  growths  injured,  nearly  always,  by  spring  frosts,   which 
spoil  the  symmetry  of  tiie  tree ;  and  in  similar  condition  is  A. 
Pindrow,  the  Indian  Silver  Fir.    These  must  be  passed,  but  a  curr- 
ing  avenue  of  Lawson's  Cypress  may  be  followed,  because  it  leads 
to  something  worth  notice  near  another  entrance  to  the  grounds. 
On  each  side  of  the  gates  here  Irish  Yews  were  planted  several 
years  ago,  and  are  now  amongst  the  most  striking  ornaments  of 
the  pleasure  grounds.    They  are  10  to  12  feet  high,  but  only  the 
lower  portion  to  the  height  of  3  or  4  feet  are  of  ue  typical  form, 
the  remaining  6  or  6  feet  being  the  Golden  Tew  in  splendid 
colours,  and  by  a  little  timely  pinching  the  fastigiate  character 
of  the  Irish  Yew  is  maintained  throughout     Very  little  trim- 
ming, however,  is  needed  for  effecting  this,  as  the  stock  appears 
to  have  a  decided  influence  on  the  scion  or  grafted  portion, 
and  renders  its  growth  conspicuously  upright  and  close.    These 
Yews,  like  golden  pillars  on  dark  pedestals,  are  splendid  objects. 
They  were   obtained  from   the   continent,  where  they  are  pre- 
pared in  larger  numbers  than  in  the  nurseries  of  this  country. 
In  Mr.  Charles  Van  Geert*8  interesting  grounds  at  Calmpihout, 
a  few  miles  from  Antwerp,  numbers  of  Irish  Yews  are  grafted 
with  various  golden  forms,  some  upright,  some  weeping ;  and 
years  hence   when   they  have   developed  their  character  they 
wiU  be  admired  wherever  they  are,  as  these  noteworthy  Eeir 
examples  are  admired  now,  and  it  seems  almost  a  pity  there  are 
not  more  of  them. 

Many  other  fine  examples  of  various  Conifers  must  be  passed, 
and  the  concluding  note  on  the  pleasure  grounds  have  reference  to 
a  characteristic  example  of  the  taste  of  Sir  William  in  the  dis- 
position of  the  grounds.  In  front  of  the  Yew  Temple  is  the 
following  motto  in  Box  edging: — ^* Homo  quoH  flo$  rgreditvr  et 
conteritur,*^  which  majr  l«  freely  interpreted — ''Man  like  a 
flower  passes  away  and  is  spent."  The  letters  are  large,  2  or  3  feet 
high,  and  clear,  sloping  outwards,  forming  the  outer  rim  of  a  large 
circle.  Mottoes  of  the  same  character  abound  at  Eeir  indoors 
as  well  as  out,  especially  round  the  cornices  of  the  rooms  ;  but  these 
can  be  no  further  alluded  to  here,  nor  can  the  Fern  dells  and  cas- 
cades, the  deep  ravines  and  bowery  wilderness  walks,  and  only 
a  line  or  two  can  be  devoted  to  the  glass  structures  and  kitchen 
gardens. 

In  reaching  this  department  to  the  mansion  we  pass  through  a 
tunnel  of  masonry — not  a  mere  low  narrow  archway,  where 
persons  mast  stoop  to  save  their  hats  and  squeeze  in  passing  to 
guard  their  elbows  from  abrasion— but  a  work  of  magnitude, 
through  which  a  load  of  hay  could  pass  if  needed  ;  and  the  road, 
if  the  curve  to  the  left  is  followed,  ascends  and  twists  corkscrew 
fashion  until  the  higher  level  of  the  garden  is  reached.  This  is  a 
large  walled  enclosure.  The  fruit  trees,  old  and  large,  on  the 
walls  seldom  bear ;  but  the  late  owner  prized  the  trees  as  trees, 
caring  little  whether  they  produced  fruit  or  not :  therefore  they 
had  to  remain,  and  in  all  probability  will  remain  for  some  time, 
because  he  cherished  them.  Vegetables  are  grown  the  same  as 
other  vegetables  in  other  gardens,  and  that  remark  must  suffice, 
the  marginal  flower  borders  containing  old-fashioned  plants,  one 
of  which,  because  seldom  met  with,  demands  notice.  The  flowers 
are  so  singular  and  attractive  that  everyone  who  sees  it  wants  a 
spike  and  a  slip :  but  for  particulars  see  the  figure  of  Linaria 
vulgaris  var.  Peloria  on  page  543. 

A  span-roofed  range  200  feet  long  is  devoted  to  plants,  but  they 
are  not  so  much  prized  as  formerly,  nor  is  there  the  same  time 
devoted  to  them  ;  but  there  are  several  g^ood  Orchids  and  Ferns, 
with  other  plants  for  yielding  flowers  for  cutting.  The  vinery 
range,  300  feet  long,  is,  as  above  stated,  outside  the  garden. 
During  the  last  few  years  nearly  the  whole  length  has  l^n  re- 
planted, and  heavy  crops  of  excellent  Grapes  are  now  produced. 
By  special  desire  the  Black  Hambuighs  were  obtained  from  the 
Hampton  Court  Tine ;  but  one  original  Vine,  now  some  eighty 
vears  old,  was  retained  in  the  house.  On  the  young  Vines  fruit- 
ing it  was  found  that  the  Grapes  were  not  nearly  so  rich  as  those 
of  the  "  old  sort ;  '*  so  some  grafts  of  this  were  attached  to  the 
vounger  Vines,  and  on  rods  of  both  sorts  of  the  same  age  and  side 
by  side  there  is  a  marked  difference  in  the  quality  of  Uie  fruit,  the 
old  Eeir  variety  being  far  superior  to  the  new  comer  both  in  firm- 
ness of  flesh  and  richness  of  flavour.  Whether  its  superiority  will 
be  maintained  under  other  conditions  remains  to  be  proved,  and 
with  this  object  a  young  Vine  has  been  sent  to  the  Boyal  Horti- 
cultural Society's  gardens  at  Cbiswick,  where  it  wiU  be  compared 
with  other  varieties  of  the  Black  Hamburgh  that  are  there  esta- 
blished. It  only  remains  to  say  that  old  Peach  trees  in  this  range 
bear  heavy  crops,  that  young  trees  of  newer  varieties  are  plant^, 
and  a  grand  plant  of  Gloire  de  Dijon  Rose  on  the  back  wall  of 
one  of  the  houses  gives  thousands  of  blooms  annually ;  and  that 


the  cordial  welcome  accorded  me  br  Lady  Susan  Melville  and  the 
young  laird,  with  the  extreme  kindness  of  the  trusted  persons  in 
charge  of  the  establishment,  Mrs.  Cairns,  Mr.  Sadler,  and  Mr. 
Bussell,  rendered  my  visit  peculiarly  enjoyable,  and  the  reoollec* 
tion  of  it  now  constitutes  one  of  the  brightest  of  the  sunnj 
memories  of  the  year.— J.  WaiaHT. 


LIBONIA  FLORIBUNDA. 


This  is  one  of  the  most  serviceable  decorative  plants  for  this 
season  of  the  year  that  we  have  in  cultivation.  Anyone  having 
an  ordinary  forcing  pit  or  hotbed  to  enable  them  to  strike  the 
cuttings  early  in  the  spring,  with  a  cold  frame  to  grow  them  in 
through  the  summer  months,  can  have  useful  plants  of  one  sum- 
mer's growth  fit  for  room-decoration  during  toe  dull  months  of 
winter.  The  cuttings  root  freely,  and  the  plants  make  rapid 
growth  when  properly  attended  to. 

The  compost  suitable  to  strike  cuttings  in  is  loam,  peat,  and 
silver  sand  in  about  equal  proportions,  and  the  same  compost 
will  do  equally  well  to  grow  Uiem  in  afterwards.  We  have  plants 
at  present  of  two  years'  growth,  which  are  flowering  most  pro- 
fusely, and  are  admired  by  all  wlio  see  them.  This  plant  is  well 
known,  but  often  very  badly  managed  by  being  kept  in  too  high 
a  temperature.  Our  best  plants  at  the  present  time  were  out  of 
doors  on  a  bed  of  ashes  all  the  past  summer. — Lbadenham. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY. 
DvcEMBin  12th. 

Thv  last  meeting  of  the  year  was  not  largely  attended  either  by 
members  of  the  Committees  or  by  exhibitors ;  and  with  the  exception 
of  the  plants  from  Holloway,  the  flowers  from  Swanley,  and  the 
Apples  from  Elvaston  there  was  comparatively  little  of  special  note. 

Fruit  Committbe.— Harry  J.  Veitch,  Esq.,  in  the  chair.  Three 
banches  of  Gros  Colman  Grapes  were  sent  from  Chiswick,  the  berries 
large  and  the  colour  good.  They  were  brought  to  show  the  difference 
in  flavour  from  different  houses,  those  from  the  conservatory  being 
extremely  good,  while  some  bunches  from  another  house  were  much 
inferior  in  flavour.  A  cultural  commendation  was  awarded  to  Mr. 
Hudson,  gardener  to  H.  J.  Atkinson,  Esq.,  Gunnersbury  House,  Acton, 
for  fine  handsome  bunches  of  Black  Alicante  Grapes  extremely  well 
coloured  ;  also  two  good  Pine  Apples,  Lord  Carrington  and  Smooth 
Cayenne^  large,  even,  and  well  ripened.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  awarded 
to  Mr.  Mann,  gardener,  St.  Vincent's,  Grantham,  for  a  dozen  dishes 
of  Apples  in  very  |food  condition  ;  Warner's  King,  Blenheim  Pippin, 
Worcester  Pearmain,  Lord  Lennox,  Pike's  Pearmain,  and  Bramley's 
Seedling  being  particularly  fine.  Two  seedling  Apples  were  also  sent 
by  Mr.  Mann,  one  named  Grantonian  and  the  other  Baron  Wolseley ; 
tne  latter  considered  not  superior  to  others,  the  former  to  be  kept  at 
Chiswick  and  brought  again  in  April. 

A  bronze  medal  was  awarded  to  Mr.  Goodacre.  The  Gardens,  El- 
vaston Castle.  Derby,  for  a  collection  of  about  eignty  dishes  of  Apples 
comprising  a  large  number  of  varieties,  the  fruit  mostly  in  excellent 
condition  and  of  fair  size.  Very  notable  were  Nelson's  Glory,  Golden 
Noble,  Blenheim  Pippin,  Alfriston,  Waltham  Seedling,  Lady  Henniker, 
Court  Pendtl  Plat,  Hollandbury,  Warner's  King,  and  EcklinvUle 
Seedling.  Mr.  Gilbert,  The  Gardens,  Burghley,  Stamford,  sent  a 
dish  of  a  small  Apple,  which  was  determined  to  be  the  Early 
Nonpareil.  Messrs.  J.  Dickson  k  Sons,  Newton  Nurseries,  Chester, 
exhibited  two  seedling  Apples  named  Favourite  and  Masterpiece, 
both  of  which  were  passed.  Mr.  H.  £.  Eckford,  The  Gardens,  Bore- 
atton  Park,  Shrewsbury,  sent  six  dishes  of  seedlins:  Potatoes,  con- 
cerning which  no  opinion  was  expressed.  Me88r8.ThomaB  lAxton 
and  Sons,  Bedford,  sent  some  seedlmg  Apples ;  one,  a  cross  between 
Nonpareil  and  Stamford  Pippin,  bemg  considered  promising.  The 
others  were  passed. 

At  the  conclusion  of  the  meeting  Mr.  John  Lee  proposed  a  vote  of 
thanks  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Veitch  for  his  services  as  Chairman  during  the 
past  year. 

Messrs.  James  Carter  d(  Co.,  High  Holbom,  offered  prizes  for  a 
collection  of  tweWe  varieties  of  vegetables,  thrM  competitors  appear- 
ing and  staging  yery  creditable  examples.  Mr.  H.  Marriott,  Prospect 
House,  Bkerbeck.  Boston,  took  the  lead  with  clean  specimens  of 
Golden  Globe  Onions,  Carentan  Leeks,  Veitoh's  Autumn  Giant 
Cucumbers,  Maltese  Parsnips,  Improved  Magnum  Bonum  Potatoes, 
Perfection  Brussels  Sprouts,  Silver  Ball  Onions,  Major  Clarke's  Bed 
Celenr,  Long  Surrey  Carrots,  Golden  Queen  Onions,  Perfection  Beet, 
and  Jersey  Lily  Turnips.  Mr.  E.  Summers,  gardener  to  the  Earl  of 
Scarborough,  sandbeck  Park,  Botiierham,  was  awarded  the  second 
prize  for  a  good  collection. 

Floral  Committbe.— Mr.  B.  S.  Williams  in  the  chair.  A  vote  of 
thanks  was  accorded  to  Messrs.  H.  Cannell  &  Sons,  Swanley,  for  very 
beautiful  and  tastefully  arran^red  collections  of  single  and  double 
Pelargoniums,  Salvias,  and  Heliotropes.  A  basket  of  the  new  double 
blush  Bouvardia  President  G^arfield  was  also  shown,  the  blooms  being 
similar  to  Alfred  Neuner  in  form,  but  of  a  delicate  pale  pink  hue. 
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Among  the  donble  Zonal  Pelargoninms  tlie  f ollowinff  were  Tory  notable : 
— General  Campinon.  yery  dark  scarlet;  Lord  Mayor,  bri|^ht  pink; 
Gambetta,  rich  scarlet :  La  Qnintinie,  white  ^  and  Henn  Cannell, 
pnrplish  crimson.  The  oest  of  the  single  varieties  were  W.  B.  Miller, 
deep  scarlet ;  Eureka,  white ;  Enrydice,  pnrple-pink,  white  centre ; 
Gmnea,  very  brilliant  scarlet;  Dr.  Orton,  intensely  dark  scarlet: 
Kate  Fanner,  salmon  scarlet,  very  large ;  Constancej  pale  pink ;  and 
E.  Greenaway,  good  pink,  white  centre.  The  Salvias  included  the 
brilliant  blue  8.  Htcheri,  the  scarlet  S.splendens  Bruantii.  the  mauve 
B.  leucantha,the  purple  S.  Bethelli,  and  the  scarlet  and  wnite-etriped 
S.  Mona.  Issanchou.  A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  James 
Waddell,  Shenley  House,  Stony  Stratford,  for  two  plants  of  a  sweet- 
scented  variety  of  Odontoglossum  Alexandrse. 

Mr.  B.  SL  Williams,  Upper  Holloway.  was  awarded  a  silver  medal  for 
extensive  groups  of  Primulas  and  Oyciamens,  representing  his  special 
strains.  Ked  and  white  Primulas,  with  white,  rose,  purple,  and  crim- 
son Cyclamens,  were  shown  in  very  satisfactoiy  condition ;  the 
plants  healthy,  the  flowers  larse,  and  the  colours  bright  and  dear. 
A  vote  of  thanks  was  accorded  to  Mr.  Todman,  gardener  to  G.  Con* 
nell,  Esq.^  Bushy  Down,  Tooting  Common,  for  a  collection  of  seedling 
Pelargonium  flowers  and  two  hybrid  Azaleas.  Of  the  latter,  one 
named  Mrs.  Tom  Corbett  had  white  flowers,  larger  than  the  amoena 
type,  but  smaller  than  the  indica  varieties,  the  President  Goodheart 
living  flowers  of  similar  form  and  size,  but  bright  red  in  colour.  As 
earlv-flowering  varieties  reqnixing  very  little  forcing  these  are  very 
useful. 

First-class  certiflcates  were  awarded  to  the  following  plants  : — 

OhrytatUhemum  Ducheta  of  Albany  (Jackson  A  Son). — A  Japanese 
variety,  with  narrow  irregularly  cut  florets,  bronzy  yellow,  blooms 
full  and  of  great  size. 

Chrysanthemum  Cera  (Jackson  Ss  Son). — ^Also  a  Japanese  variety, 
with  white  florets  something  like  Elaine,  but  much  larger  and  the 
bloom  looser. 

Acroclinium  roseum  Hore-pUno  (J.  C.  Schmidt,  Erfurt). — A  double 
form  of  this  well-known  plant,  of  a  most  delicate  soft  rosy  hue. 

Acroclinium  album Jhre-pleno  (Schmidt).— Similar  to  the  above,  but 
the  blooms  are  pure  white. 

Peicatorea  Vervaetii  (Vervaet  &  Co.,  Ghent).— An  unattractive  Or- 
diid,  with  flowers  of  moderate  size,  the  sepals  and  petals  white, 
tipped  with  j>urple ;  the  lip  of  a  similar  purple  colour. 

Cosmoi  bipinnatui  var.  parvi/lorus  (Royal  Horticultural  Society). — 
The  flowers  individually  are  not  so  attractive  as  the  species,  being  of 
a  rosy  purple  tint  j  but  the  chief  merit  of  the  plant  consists  in  its 
floriferousnes^,  which  renders  it  useful  for  decorative  purposes.  The 
plants  were  shown  in  pots,  and  a  second-class  certificate  was  awarded 
for  it. 

SciBNTiFio  COHurrrcB. — Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  E.C.S.I.,  in  the  chair. 
Some  discussion  took  place  with  reference  to  the  reports  on  losses 
of  plants  during  severe  winters,  compiled  by  the  Secretary.  Much 
regret  was  felt  at  the  reply  from  the  Council  that  the  Society  is 
unable  to  publish  it,  as  great  dlBappointment  has  been  expressed 
hj  manv  of  those  who,  at  considerable  trouble  and  pains,  had  con- 
tributed to  the  reports. 

Fcuciation, — Dr.  Masters  exhibited  a  specimen  of  fasciated  flower 
heads  of  Helichrysum,  or  *' Everlastings.'*  He  also  exhibited  f^m 
Mr.  Yeitch  a  flowering  stem  of  Eucharis  provided  with  a  leafy  bract — 
a  very  unusual  condition.  This  being  the  last  meeting  of  the  year  a 
vote  of  thanks  was  offered  by  Mr.  Maclachlan,  and  seconded  by  Mr. 
Grote,  to  the  Chairman,  which  was  responded  to  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker. 

LxcruRB. — The  Rev.  G.  Henslow  illustrated  by  several  examples 
the  power  of  plants  to  render  themselves  attractive  with  bright 
colours  independentlv  of,  or  in  addition  to,  the  corolla.  This  was 
principally  attained  by  means  of  the  bracts.  A  beautiful  series  of 
Salvias,  exhibited  by  Mr.  Cannell,  showed  how  the  bracts  and  calyx, 
both  being  unusually  green  in  flowers,  could  become  brilliantly 
coloured,  and  so  intensify  the  beauty  of  the  spray.  An  Acroclinium, 
a  kind  of  "Everlasting*'  from  West  Australia,  showed  how  the  bracts 
of  the  involucre  surrounding  the  florets  could  mimic  a  true  flower. 
In  this  plant  the  cluuffv  scales  interspersed  amon^t  the  florets  con- 
tnbuted  to  that  same  effect.  Bracts  might  thus  either  enhance  the 
general  colouring  of  an  inflorescence,  or  actually  assume  the  appear- 
ance of  a  flower.  Mr.  Henslow  further  illustrated  this  by  dried 
spedmeus  and  drawings  of  Poinsettia,  Leycesteria,  Epiphvllum  on 
the  one  hand,  while  Bupleurum,  Comus,  Darwinia,  and  Euphorbia 
jacquinisefolia  were  exact  imitations  of  true  flowers  on  the  other. 


CELERY  IN  WINTER  AND  SPRIN(S^. 

Whekb  a  regnlar  and  good  supply  of  vegetables  has  to  be 
maintained  throughout  the  winter  Celery  must  be  g^own  in  quan- 
tity for  daily  use,  and  during  the  next  three  or  four  months  it 
will  require  some  attention  to  keep  it  in  a  sound  fresh  state. 
It  is  a  well-known  fact  that  there  are  innumerable  rows  of  Celery 
destroyed  every  winter  through  damp  and  frost,  but  the  chief 
cause  of  this  is  having  the  plants  too  forward.  In  many  instances 
the  seed  is  sown  in  April  and  May,  the  plants  are  turned  out  in 
Jnne  and  July.  By  October  they  are  fully  grown,  then  decay 
oommences  with  the  first  wet  or  frost.  I  have  nothing,  however, 
to  say  against  having  Celery  ready  in  autanm,  but  it  is  through 


expecting  the  antnmn  stock  to  keep  up  the  supply  fliroughout 
the  winter  and  spring  that  the  mistake  is  made.  Winter  and 
spring  crops  shonld  be  g^wn  specially  for  those  seasons.  The 
seed  for  these  should  not  be  sown  early,  as  if  good  plants  are 
placed  in  the  trenches  in  August  that  is  qnite  early  enough. 
Earthing  up  those  late  crops  should  never  be  done  until  the  plants 
have  made  considerable  progress,  as  one  of  the  chief  sources  of 
decay  in  winter  Celery  is  earthing  up  too  much,  and  at  this  season 
it  is  much  better  to  use  sand  or  ashes  for  this  purpose  than  the 
soil. 

Apart  from  growing  winter  and  spring  Celery  in  trenches, 
equally  good  and  sounder  heads  may  be  secured  by  planting  out 
on  the  level  ground  and  never  disturbing  the  earth  around  them, 
but  blanch  the  stems  by  placing  refuse  ashes  between  them.  One 
of  the  finest  pieces  of  winter  Celery  1  have  seen  was  treated  in 
this  way,  and  the  blanching  material  was  chiefly  shavings  and 
mortar  rubbish.  The  shavm^s  protected  the  plants  from  the 
frost,  and  there  was  not  one  m  fifty  decayed.  When  anything 
of  this  kind  is  used  for  blanching,  or  even  sand  and  ashes,  it  is 
rarely  necessary  to  add  any  other  protection  in  severe  weather ; 
and  this  is  an  advantage  well  worth  attention,  as  there  is  nothing 
more  liable  to  cause  the  centres  of  tender  blanched  Celery  to 
decay  than  having  the  tops  covered  with  straw  or  fern.  Our 
Celery  for  autumn  use  was  earthed  up  finally  early  in  October ; 
that  for  using  in  the  new  year  has  just  had  the  last  application 
of  ashes  placed  round  it ;  and  the  latest  spring  plantation  has  had 
nothing  round  it  yet,  but  the  growth  is  robust,  and  so  hardy  that 
severe  weather  will  do  it  little  or  no  harm.  About  one  month 
before  it  is  wanted  some  blanching  material  will  be  put  about  it, 
and  it  will  then  turn  out  much  sounder  and  better  flavoured  than 
if  earthed  in  autumn.  Red  Celery  has  always  proved  better  able 
to  resist  the  weather,  and  not  so  liable  to  become  spon^  in  the 
stems  as  the  white  varieties,  and  I  recommend  red  Oelenes  alone 
for  midwinter  and  spring  use. — A  Kitchen  Gabdeneu. 


CUNNINGHAMIA  SINENSIS. 

SiuiLABLY  to  the  Arancarias  recently  noted,  Cunninghamia 
sinensis  may  be  considered  as  a  living  memento  of  the  earlier 
ages  of  the  world,  and  the  striking  resemblance  borne  by  this 
Conifer  to  one  spcNcies  of  Araucaria,  A.  brasiUensis,  has  given  rise 
to  some  confusion  which  may  be  easily  removed.  First  as  to 
the  names  with  which  this  Cunninghamia  has  been  doubtfully 
honoured,  and  the  history  of  its  introduction.  Under  the  cog- 
nomen Pinus  lanceolata  we  find  some  of  the  earliest  references  to 
it,  one  of  the  most  noteworthv  being  in  Alton's  "  Hortns  Eew- 
ensis,"  where  it  is  recorded  that  the  plant  was  first  received  at 
Kew  in  1804  from  China,  having  been  introduced  by  the  Direc* 
tors  of  the  East  India  Company  through  Mr.  William  Eerr.  Belis 
jaculifoUa,  Cunninghamia  lanceolata,  and  Araucaria  lanceolata 
are  some  of  the  other  titles  which  it  has  received  at  the  hands  of 
different  writers,  the  first  generic  name  being  rejected  as  too 
much  like  Bellis,  and  the  last  name  is  of  garden  origin.  The 
accepted  generic  name  was  given  to  "  Commemorate  Uie  merite 
of  James  Cunningham,  an  excellent  observer  in  his  time,  by 
whom  this  plant  was  discovered,  and  in  honour  of  Mr.  Allan 
Cunningham,  the  very  deserving  botanist  who  accompanied  Mr. 
Oxley  in  his  first  expedition  into  the  interior  of  New  South  Wales, 
and  Captein  King  in  all  his  voyages  of  survey  of  the  coasts  of 
New  Holland."  The  specific  name  formerly  adopted  (lanceolata) 
referred  to  the  shape  of  the  leaves,  while  that  now  accepted 
(sinensis)  denotes  the  native  country  of  the  tree. 

As  already  stated,  in  habit  this  Cunninghamia  closely  resembles 
Araucaria  brasiliensis.  The  leaves  are  tapering  and  2  or  3  inches 
long,  but  they  are  less  rigid  than  those  of  the  Araucaria.  The 
cones,  too,  are  quite  distinct,  those  of  the  Cunninghamia  being  of 
a  reddish  tint,  the  scales  regularly  and  deeply  serrated.  It  is 
rather  curious  that  when  these  were  first  observed  they  were  con- 
sidered to  be  excrescences  or  galls  caused  by  the  attacks  of  insects. 
The  tree  atteins  a  height  of  30  to  40  feet  in  China  and  Japan,  but 
it  is  seldom  seen  so  large  as  that  in  England  ;  indeed,  for  many 
years  it  was  grown  under  glass,  as  too  tender  to  endure  exposure 
in  the  open  air.  According  to  Loudon,  however, ''  in  1816  a  plant 
was  turned  out  into  a  shdtered  i>art  of  the  pleasure  ground  at 
Claremont,  where  it  continued  to  live  without  protection,  and, 
though  injured  more  or  less  by  severe  winters,  it  was  in  1837 
18  feet  high,  the  diameter  of  the  trunk  7  inches,  and  of  the  head 
16  feet.  This  height  it  had  not  exceeded  in  1841  in  consequence 
of  the  top  being  frequently  broken  by  heavy  falls  of  snow."  In 
1828  there  were  plants  of  this  Cunninghamia  at  Dropmore.  then 
about  10  feet  high,  having  been  introduced  in  1823  and  onlv 
sliehtly  protected,  as  was  also  Araucaria  imbricata,  which,  though 
believed  to  be  hardy,  had  not  been  trusted  out  of  doors  without 
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protection.  Plant*  had  alio  been  t*i«d  Itota  cnttinga  and  were 
Biicceeding:  well  not  o'a\j  at  Dropoiore  but  elacwbere.  ai  ic 
Lourion-a  "  Gardener'a  Magaiine"  tor  1B27  Mr.  Stewart  Murray, 
Curator  of  tbe  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  wrote  as  followB :  — '■  la 
this  garilea  were  two  plaata  of  Canningbamia  lanceolatn  2  to 
3  feet  high,  etrncic  from  cuttioga  Kvenil  years  ago,  anl  altboogh 
In  very  luxurimit  health,  the  tops  atill  retained  tbe  appearance  oF 
a  branch  which  even  when  tied  up  to  a  itake  always  scem^l  at  it 
endeavouring  to  regain  ita  horizontal  position.  Dkirinjt  the  winter 
ot  1325  I  looKd  tbe  top  at  one  from  its  stake,  an  1  fasteac  I  it 
down  in  quite  a  horizontal  direction,  lu  ab^nt  i\x  week)  nfter- 
warda  a  lery  vigorons  ahoot  made  ita  appearan-^  from  belo.v  the 
Bnrface  of  the  earth  in  tbe  pot.  Wben  tbe  aboot  had  attained  tbe 
height  ot  8  or  9  inches  I  cat  awa;  the  old  top  entirely,  and  at  thii 


tim:  the  plant  is  nearly  2  teet  high,  (nrnisbed  all  round  with 
three  tiers  o(  regular  horizontal  branches.  One  year  alter  I  re- 
peate  I  the  experiment  npon  my  other  plant,  and  with  simil&t 

It  is  rcgretabte,  howerer,  that  few  handsome  ipecimeni  of  thii 
C'laifer  are  aeen  in  gardens,  and  nnfortnnately  aereie  frosta  often 
f:reatl,r  injure  ita  appearance,  browning  the  foU^e  without  kill  ids 
the  trre.  Still  some  good  eiamplei  are  included  id  a  few  col- 
Icctionr,  amongst  which  may  be  meotjooed  DropmoTe,  and  (he 
Diikeot  Hamiltin's  estate,  Brodick  Castl^  Island  of  ArraQ.  Bev. 
Djrid  L an dsho rough  informs  me  that  a  specimen  said  to  be  over 
twenty.fiTe  years  old  is  still  lirtng  in  the  last -mentioned  garden, 
anil  has  neter  been  protected,  and  though  browned  by  tbe  winter 
of  1860-31  it  was  not  otherwiae  injored.    Quite  recently  there 


rig.  M.-Ccs- 

waa  also  a  large  tree  full;  30  feet  bigh  at  Aberpcrgwm,  Keatb, 
the  seat  of  Mr.  Williaois,  and  sereral  others  bare  been  noted 
in  the  Journal.  Small  specimens  6  to  10  feet  high  are  rery  at- 
tractive, and  in  a  sheltered  position  they  are  decidedly  handsome, 
the  growths  assuming  a  pleasing  parpluh  tint.  In  pots  for  con- 
servatories or  planted  in  winter  gardens  it  is  well  worth  a  litlie 
attention  to  insure  healthy  growth.  A  substantial  hnt  not  too 
heavy  loam  is  the  best  suited  for  it,  and  it  may  be  increased 
either  by  seeds  or  cnttingg.  Tbe  engniTiag  (Eg.  94)  represents  a 
tree  of  good  size,  and  shows  the  habit  well. 

It  may  he  added  that  Canningbamla  sinensis  is  found  in  the 
south  of  China,  and  that  it  is  cultivated  in  Japan,  where  some 
specimens  have  been  observed  of  snch  a  size  as  almost  to  lead  to 
the  belief  that  they  were  natirea ;  hoiraver,  that  appears  is  not 


the  case,  as  wild  specimens  are  not  found  in  Japan  now.  This  fa 
the  only  species  known,  as  C.  selaginoides  and  C  cupressoides  are 
now  referred  to  tbe  genus  Athrotaiis. 

In  reference  to  the  history  of  Arancaria  Bidwilli,  which  has 
recently  been  diacnssed.  Professor  Tbiselton  Dyer  writes  me  ai 
follows : — "  The  remarks  I  made  with  regard  to  the  Arancaria  in 
the  temperate  house  at  Kew  were  on  the  antbority  of  Sir  Joseph 
Hooker,  who  tells  me  that  he  repeatedly  heard  the  «toty  from  his 
father,  Sir  W.  Hooker.  There  seems  to  be  no  doubt  that  there 
was  a  specimen  at  Syon,  bat  as  they  conld  not  afford  the  space  for 
its  development  that  we  arc  able  to  give  it  I  nndetatand  it  beame 
unhealthy  and  wai  thrownaway.    We  have  two  ticu  in  tbe  winter 
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other.  The  two  stories  may  not,  therefore,  disagree."  I  suggested 
this  explanation  to  Mr.  Smith  some  time  since,  but  he  states 
that  there  is  no  doubt  the  specimen  he  took  there  was  the  first, 
and  that  others  were  not  received  ontil  some  time  afterwards.— 
L.  Castle. 

NATIONAL  ROSE  SOCIETY. 

ANNUAL  GENERAL  MEETING. 

Ok  Thursday  last,  December  7th,  twenty-two  members  of  the 
above  Society  assembled  at  the  rooms  of  the  Horticultural  Club, 
Ashlej  's  Hotel,  Henrietta  Street,  Covent  Garden ;  and  considering 
the  extremely  unfavourable  weather  the  muster  was  uncommonly 
good,  including  the  following  : — Dr.  Bobert  Hogg,  Bev.  H.  H. 
D^Ombrain  (Hon.  Sec.),  Bev.  Alan  Cheales,  Bev.  H.  A.  Bemers, 
Capt.  Christy,  E.  B.  Whitwell,  B.  B.  Cant,  Cecil  E.  Cant,  O.  W. 
Piper,  Arthur  Turner,  Charles  E.  Cuthell,  H.  H.  French,  Qeorge 
Paul,  E.  Wilkins,  W.  J.  Grant,  W.  Farren,  George  P.  Hawtrey, 
J.  D.  Pawle,  John  Laing,  C.  F.  Hore,  H.  Appleby,  G.  Prince,  and 
E.  If  awley  (Hon.  Sec).  Dr.  Hogg  took  the  chair  at  3  P.M.,  and 
the  proceedings  were  commenced  by  Mr.  E.  Mawley  reading  the 
circular  calling  the  meeting  ;  and  on  the  proposition  of  the  Chair- 
man the  minutes  of  the  last  annual  meetmg  were  taken  as  read. 
After  Messrs.  B.  B.  Cant  and  J.  D.  Pawle  had  been  appointed 
scrutineers  of  the  ballot  for  election  of  officers  and  Committee  the 
Bev.  H.  H.  D*Ombrain  read  the  following  report  and  financial 
statement 

Ik  presenting  this  Beport  the  Committee  have  much  pleasure  in 
expressing  their  satisfaction  with  the  progress  that  has  oeen  made 
by  the  Society  during  the  past  year.  The  Exhibition  held  in  the, 
conservatory  and  arcades  of  the  Koval  Horticultural  Gardens  in  July 
besides  being,  all  things  considered,  the  best  Bose  show  which  the 
Society  has  yet  held,  was  also  as  regards  the  number  of  exhibits 
unquestionably  the  largest  exhibition  of  the  kind  ever  seen  in  this  or 
any  other  country.  The  Exhibitions  at  Bath  and  Darlington,  both 
of  which  were  attended  by  a  very  large  number  of  visitors,  were  also 
in  every  way  successful. 

The  Committee  record  with  pleasure  the  completion  of  the  Society's 
^  Catalogue  of  Exhibition  Boses."  This  undertaking,  although  more 
arduous  and  costly  than  was  at  first  anticipated,  will  no  doubt  prove 
of  great  service  to  their  members  as  well  as  to  others  interested  in 
Bose  culture.  In  order  to  show  the  general  approval  with  which 
this  Oatalogne  haa  been  received,  it  need  only  be  stated  that  the 
demand  for  it  has  been  so  much  larger  than  had  been  thought  pro- 
bable that  almost  adl  the  extra  copies  printed  for  sale  have  been 
alreadv  disposed  of. 

In  the  course  of  the  year  a  question  of  a  somewhat  difficult  nature 
was  brought  before  the  Committee — vix.,  as  to  the  meaning  of  the 
term  "amateur"  as  used  in  the  Society's  schedules.  After  careful 
consideration  the  conclusion  was  come  to,  that  as  it  would  be  almost 
impossible  to  draw  up  any  precise  definition  which  would  equitably 
meet  every  case  that  might  arise,  it  would  therefore  be  better  for  the 
Committee  to  decide  on  each  case  that  might  come  before  it  upon 
its  own  merits.  For  the  guidance  of  exhibitors  they  wish  it,  however, 
to  be  clearly  understood  that  in  their  opinion  no  person  who  traffics 
in  either  plants  or  flowers  ought  to  be  considered  an  amateur. 

It  is  a  source  of  much  congratulation  that  the  Committee  are 
enabled  to  announce,  that  notwithstanding  the  removal  of  their  prin- 
cipal Exhibition  from  the  Crystal  Palace  (in  the  neighbourhood  of 
which  they  have  a  large  number  of  subscribers)  to  South  Kensington, 
the  list  of  members  shows  a  larger  increase  than  in  almost  any  pre- 
vious year. 

Financial  Statement. — It  will  be  recollected  that  the  Society  com- 
menced the  past  year  with  a  balance  in  hand  of  £97  9«.  4d.,  and  that 
it  was  thought  likely  that  this  amount  would  be  yety^  considerably 
reduced  by  the  unusually  heavy  expenditure  anticipated  in  the 
current  year.  Owing,  however,  to  the  increased  number  of  sub- 
scriptions received,  there  still  remains  a  balance  in  the  Treasurer's 
"hands  of  £68  8«.  4d. 

The  Committee  cannot  refer  to  the  subject  of  finance  without  ez- 

Sressiuff  their  deep  regret  at  the  loss  the  Society  has  sustained  in  the 
eath  of  their  esteemed  Treasurer,  Mr.  William  Scott,  who  had  almost 
from  its  first  establishment  so  zealously  acted  in  its  behalf.  This 
death  having  occurred  after  the  last  annual  general  meeting  had 
been  held,  temporary  arrangements  were  made  with  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Gheorge  Lambert,  for  the  fulfilment  of  the  duties  of  the  treasurership 
until  a  new  Treasurer  should  be  elected.  They  now  with  pleasure 
announce  that  this  office  has  been  accepted  by  Mr.  T.  B.  Haywood, 
President  of  the  Beigate  Bose  Association,  a  gentluman  well  known 
as  a  successful  rosarian,  and  one  to  whom  the  Committee  entrust  the 
financial  interests  of  the  Society  with  entire  confidence. 

Affiliated  Societies, — ^The  arrangements  made  with  regard  to  afflli- 
ated  societies  last  year  appear  to  nave  g^ven  very  general  satisfaction. 
Several  new  societies  having  during  the  year  become  affiliated,  there 
are  at  the  present  time  no  fewer  than  twenty-one  societies  wholly  or 
in  great  part  Bose  societies  in  connection  with  it ;  and  the  Committee 
are  happjr  to  state  that  as  the  rules  and  regulations  of  the  National 
Boee  Society  have  been  adopted  by  most  of  them,  its  influence  has 
in  this  way  oeen  considerably  extended. 


Arrangementi  for  1883.^Am  the  Exhibition  at  South  Kensington 
was  so  g^at  a  success,  the  Committee  have  felt  justified  in  a^^in 
entering  into  negotiations  with  the  Council  of  the  Boyal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  holding  their  metropolitan  show  at  the  same  place 
and  on  similar  terms  in  1888.  Several  towns  have  solicited  the  Com- 
mittee to  hold  their  provincial  meeting  in  their  midst-^viz.,  Sheffield, 
Manchester,  Birmingham,  and  Sutton  Coldfield ;  and  after  dne  con- 
sideration Sheffield  has  been  selected,  owing  to  its  priority  of  M>plica- 
tion,  and  to  the  very  hearty  and  liberal  manner  in  which  the  Society 
was  welcomed  there  in  1881.  The  invitation  to  again  hold  an  exhi- 
bition at  Darlington  next  year  was  with  some  reluctance  declined,  the 
Committee  considering  that  the  northern  and  midland  gprowers  would 
have  an  opportunity  of  exhibiting  at  the  Society's  provincial  show, 
which  it  had  previously  been  arranged  should  take  place  at  Sheffield 
in  the  next  county.  Gio  as  to  meet  the  wishes  of  exhibitors  residing 
in  the  southern  and  south-western  counties,  arrangements  have  been 
entered  into  with  the  Boyal  Southampton  Horticultural  Society  to 
hold  a  third  exhibition  there  early  in  the  season. 

Members'  PriviUget.^l&emheTB  subscribing  £1  will  be  entitled  to 
two  private  view  tickets  and  also  to  four  transferable  tickets,  ad- 
mitting at  the  same  time  as  the  general  public.  Those  subscribing 
lOa.  are  entitled  to  one  private  view  ticket  and  also  co  two  transfer, 
able  tickets  admitting  at  the  same  time  as  the  general  public  All 
these  tickets  are  available  for  either  one  of  the  Society's  exhibitions. 

To  exhibitors  pass  tickets  will  be  given  with  their  show  cards, 
enabling  them  to  leave  and  return  to  the  place  of  exhibition  at  any 
time  during  the  day. 

The  Committee,  while  again  tendering;  their  thanks  to  the  Local 
Secretaries  for  their  valuable  aid,  would  impress  upon  them  and  their 
members  generally,  that  although  much  has  been  done,  yet  that  much 
remains  to  do,  especiaUy  in  endeavouring  to  increase  the  number  of 
members,  of  whom  there  are  at  present  only  890  ^  and  they  would 
earnestly  appeal  to  all  their  friends  to  work  heartily  and  energetic- 
ally for  the  Society  in  the  coming  year.  They  also  desire  particularly 
to  thank  Mr.  £.  B.  Whitwell  for  having  so  successfully  carried  out 
the  details  of  the  late  Darlington  Show,  and  Mr.  B.  B.  Cater,  who 
contributed  so  much  towards  the  success  of  the  Bath  Exhibition. 

BALANCE  SHEBT  FOR  THB  TEAR  ENDING   BOTH  NOYEHBBR,  188S. 

RECKIPTS.  £     «.  d. 

Balance  in  band  and  at  Bankers  80th  November,  1881 97    9  4 

Subscriptions  received    S7S    9  0 

Donations  to  Society  ^    0  0 

M           Special  money  prizes 4    0  0 

Affiliation  Fees  and  for  Medals  from  Local  Boee  Societies 86  16  0 

Entrance  Foes    10    0  0 

FromBath 105    0  0 

.    Sonth  Kensington 80    0  0 

H    Darlington 68  10  0 

Proceeds  of  Sale.of  Rose  Catalogues  6    7  6 

£688  10  10 

KXPEKDITVRB.                        £    i.  4,      £    t.  d. 

Printing,  Stationery,  and  Advertising 83  14  0 

Postage,  Telegrams,  Messengers,  and  Sundry  Expenses    . .  Si  14  8 

Secretary's  Travel  ling  Expenses  to  arrange  Shows 6  16  4 

Expeusee— Bath  Exhibition 6    1  0 

„          Sonth  Kensington  Exhibition 6  16  0 

M          Darlington  Exhibition  8  18  0 

Medals  for  Provincial  Societies    83    0  0 

Accountant    10  10  0 

♦Prixes— Bath  148    8  0 

•  „       South  Kensington 31118  0 

•  „        Darlington    103    8  0 

H       Manchester,  1881,  omitted  in  last  Balance  Sheet..  10  0 

Printing,  &0.,  Boee  Catalogue 83    6    0 

Drawing  and  Engraving  Rose  Qronp 8    6    6 

Balance  at  Bankers 86    8    0 

Cashinhand 16  18    4 

68    8    4 

£688  10  10 

Examined  and  found  correct.     ____ 

GEORGE  P.  HAWTRB7,)  A„Mi«r. 
GEORGE  PAUL,  J  ^"««^'- 

GEORGE  LAMBERT, fTon.  Treoiurtr, pro,  tern. 

The  Chairman  submitted  the  above  report  to  the  meeting,  and 
it  was  proposed  by  Mr.  E.  B.  Whitwell  and  seconded  by  Mr, 
Qeorge  Paul,  that  the  report  and  financial  Btatement  be  adopted, 
printed,  and  circulated,  which  was  carried.  Some  discussion  then 
took  place  as  to  the  advisability  of  reprinting  the  Catalogue  of 
Boses  issued  by  the  Society,  the  first  edition  of  which  is  very 
nearly  exhausted  ;  but  it  was  finally  concluded  that  it  would  b& 
inadvisable  to  adopt  this  course  until  a  sufficient  time  had  elapsed 
to  warrant  the  issue  of  an  entirely  new  edition.  It  was,  however, 
nnanimonsly  resolved  that  the  paragraph  in  the  above-mentioned 
catalogue  to  the  effect  that  two  or  more  Boaes  bracketed  together 
in  that  list  as  too  much  alike  should  not  be  exhibited  in  one  stand, 
should  apply  not  only  to  all  the  National  Boee  Socie^^s  shows, 
but  also  to  the  exhibitions  of  societies  affiliated  to  the  parent 
Society  during  the  ensuing  year.    The  paragraph  in  the  Beport  in 

•BzolnsiTa  of  the  qwoial  prisss  pcesented  by  msmben  and  others. 
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refermce  to  tbe  mwDiDi;  ot  tiie  term  kmatenr  wm  bUo  coniidcKd 
MtJ>factor7.  Seveml  localities  were  named,  but  no  decision  was 
come  to  M  to  where  the  Society's  proTincial  Exhibition  in  1884 
■hoald  be  held.  The  membera  present  were,  bowBTer,  requested 
to  maks  it  fjonerallj  known  that  tbe  Societj  were  seeking  a  init- 
able  town  in  which  to  hold  a  Bose  show  in  that  jear.  Letters 
were  read  from  0.  Baker,  Esq.,  Tiee-Pmident,  T.  B.  HaTWOod, 
Esq.,  Han.  Treasurer,  and  tbe  Ber.  J.  A.  Williams  regretting  their 
inabilitj  to  be  present  at  the  meeting'.  Cordial  rotes  of  thanks 
were  then  proposed  and  carried  unanlmoaslj  to  the  Chairman, 
Dr.  Hogg ;  the  Honorary  Secretaries,  the  Eer.  H.  H.  D'Ombrain 
and  Hr.  E.  Uawie;  ;  the  Treaanrer  during  the  past  year,  Mr.  6. 
Lambert ;  the  Committee ;  and  the  Horticnltaral  Club  for  the  nse 
of  their  roomg,  which  bronght  the  proceedings  to  a  close. 

The  tollowiag  is  tbe  li«t  of  Committee  and  OfGcera  elected  for 
1883.  Those  preceded  by  an  asterisk  are  new  members.  Prari- 
ient:  the  Bev.  Cbdoii  Hole.  Viee-Pretidenlt  i  Oeorge  Baker, 
tbe  Hon.  and  Rer.  J.  T.  Boseawen,  James  Mcintosh,  the  Mayor 
o(  Sheffield.  Omitral  Covmittn:  H.  Appleby,  R.  N.  Q.  Baker, 
•Rev.  H.  A.  Bemers,  Hev.  H,  B.  Biron,  'B.  Bloiam,  T.  F.  Bnmaby- 
Atkins,  Rer.  J.  B.  M.  Camm,  B,  E.  Cant,  R.  B.  Cater,  Her.  A. 
Chealea,  Captain  Christy,  J.  Cranston,  H.  Curtis,  J.  Cntbueb,  C.  K. 
Cutfaell,  C.  DaTiea.  Ber.  B.  L.  Fellowea,  *n.  H.  French,  Rer. 
J.  M.  Foller,  Rev.  F.  H.  Gall,  T.  Orarely,  •Rev,  B.  C.  Griffiths, 
T.  B.  Hall,  a.  P,  Hawtrey,  'J.  Shirley  Hibberd,  R.  Hope,  LL.D., 
C.  F.  Hore,  'J.  Hoose,  J.  Laing,  M.  T.  Masters,  F.R.8.,  W.  Mount, 
G.  Paul,  W.  Paul,  J.  D.  Pawie,  Ber.  J.  H.  Pemberton,  Her.  E.  N. 
Fochin,  O.  Prince,  T.  P.  RiTen,  W.  Robinson,  J.  Sargant,  'A. 
Blanghter,  J.  Tinsler,  A.  TnmeT.  C.  Tnmer,  H.  J.  Veitch,  *J. 
Wakeley,  B.  R.  Whitwell,  'E.  Wilkins.  'ReT.  J.  A.  Williams. 
Anditori :  Q.  F.  Hawtrey  and  George  Paal.  Ilnn.  Seeretarifi: 
the  Rer.  H.  Honywood  D'Ombrain,  Edward  Mawley,  Hon. 
Treaturcr ;  Thomai  Bnrt  Haywood. 

In  the  erening  the  Gfth  anaoal  dinner  of  the  Society  was  held 
and  welt  attended,  Hon.  and  Rer.  J.  T.  Boackwen  in  the  chair. 
Dr.  Hogg  occnpying  the  rice  chair. 


QBOWINO  CHBYSANTHEMUMa  FOR  EXHIBITION. 
A  TEW  years  ago  I  searched  erery  book  and  paper  I  eoald 
obtain  on  hortlcaltnral  mbjecta  to  gain  some  infoTmation  upon 
growing  Chrysanthemums  for  eihibiliona,  but  to  no  purpose, 
as  I  coDld  find  nothing  beyond  the  ordinaty  cultural  directions. 
What  ire  want  is  plain  pltby  articles  showing  bow  such  grand 
blooms  as  those  exhibited  at  Kingston,  Lirerpuol,  and  elsewfaen?, 
are  grown.  What  are  all  tbe  ingredients  used  in  potting  and 
top-dressing,  and  when  is  it  done  I  What  kind  o(  liquid  manure 
is  nsed,  when  commenced  and  when  left  ofi?  What  importance 
is  attached  to  ripening  of  the  wood,  it  any  1  when  and  how 
shonld  it  be  accomplished  7  What  differeut  culture  do  tbe 
Japanese  require!  do  they  require  heat  after  being  housed?  I 
find  all  these  points  require  attention.  Will  some  ot  the  great 
exhibitors,  or  others  who  undeiatand  the  subject,  gire  their  ex- 
perience on  the  proper  culture  of  tbe  Chrysanthemum.  Another 
question — As  rarieties  are  yerj  nomerous,  could  not  an  election 
be  taken  of,  say,  lhirty«x  incurred  and  thirty-six  Japanese, 
alter  the  maoner  ol  tbe  Rose  election  ?  and,  like  Rosen,  are  not 
•ome  ot  ttiemtoomnch  alike  to  be  shown  in  one  box  as  distinct? — 
J.  L. 


All  work  should  be  adranced  as  much  as  possible  at  this  period  ol 
tbe  year.  Daring  the  preralence  of  frost  wheel  oat  manure  and  com- 
posts and  spread  it  at  once,  so  that  any  worms  or  gnbs  it  may 
coatain  will  be  destroyed  by  eipoauie  to  the  troBt.  No  opportunity 
should  be  lost  of  tarnisg  any  racant  ground,  so  that  it  may  be  well 
pulierised  and  friabls  for  recairing  the  seeds  or  plants  in  spring. 
Suffldent  wintry  weather  has  already  been  eipetienoed  to  neces- 
sitate rigilance  in  regard  to  teader  vegetables.  A  portion  of  the 
Celeryorop  should  likewise  be  covered  with  straw  or  litter,  bo  that 
the  daily  supply  can  be  lifted  as  required.  Tho  remainder  of  tbe 
Celery  crop  must  be  fully  earthed  up  as  a  means  of  protection. 
AlthoDgh  it  will  be  necessary  dating  very  severe  weather  to  cover 


fiamea  containing  Bodive,  I«ttnce,  Psnley,  and  Radishes,  the  framea 
should  be  opsoed  whenever  tbe  weather  will  permit,  and  so  also 
should  handlighta  containing  CsnliSawsr  plants. 

FBVIT  BOUSIB. 

Ftacha  and  Nectarina.—With  the  buds  swelling  in  the  earliest 
house  gentle  fire  heat  may  be  provided.  To  admit  of  a  free  drculatian 
of  air  by  day  and  at  night  the  house  must  be  entirely  closed.  No 
additioa  most,  however,  be  made  to  the  general  lange  of  temperature, 
which  sbDuld  still  be  kept  at  G0°  to  66°  by  day  and  it^  to  4&o  at 
night,  with  k.  adraaca  to  60''  or  6&°  from  sun  heat  It  is  heat,  bow< 
erer,  to  err  on  the  safe  side,  particularly  through  tbe  early  stagea, 
making  up  for  any  lost  time  when  the  fruit  has  passed  stoning.  Old 
trees  and  those  that  have  been  forced  for  a  number  of  yean  will 
endure  more  heat  than  those  not  previoosly  sabjected  to  the  (oroing 
process.  Mach  ahio  depeoda  upon  (he  position  of  the  roots ;  as  with 
these  inside,  as  all  early-forced  Feaehea  onght  to  be,  and  kept  near 
the  surface  by  rich  top-dressings,  fordng  may  be  carried  on  more 
quickly  and  with  less  risk  than  when  they  are  outside,  where,  how- 
ever well  protected,  they  must  necessarily  be  lia1>1e  to  checks  bom 
sudden  depressions  of  temperature.  Syringing  the  trees,  walls,  and 
paths  mast  be  regularly  attended  to  daily,  but  the  trees  must  not 
be  kept  constantly  wet,  the  afternoon  syringing  being  performed 
in  time  so  that  the  trees  become  dry  before  dark-  Fermenting  ma- 
terials on  inside  borden  most  be  f reqoeDtly  tamed  for  the  purpose  of 
obtaining  atmospheric  moisture,  and  to  maintain  a  genial  beat. 

Continue  pruning  and  tying  in  niirrrasinn  housn,  and  ptooead 
with  late  houses  in  that  respect  as  opportunity  olter.  I«y  in  tbe 
wood  sufficiently  thin  to  admit  of  the  full  development  of  the  foliage, 
leaving  it  its  full  length  where  the  space  will  allow.  Oroea  sappy 
shoots  should  be  cut  out,  and  provision  made  foi  a  good  inpply  ot 
young  shoots  in  such  trees  sod  those  extending  by  cutting  them 
bock  to  firm  well-ripened  wood- 

Figi. — Fay  attention  to  the  leaves  that  hare  been  plaoed  loosely 
aboQt  tbe  pots,  and  if  Che  heat  does  not  eicaed  76°  Uiey  may  be 
pressed  firmly  down  and  more  introduced  from  the  reserve  heap, 
which  shoald  be  kept  In  readiness  for  use  as  needed.  Where  the 
trees  in  pots  are  not  large  they  may  be  placed  on  the  fermenting 
materials  ;  hot  when  the  trees  attain  a  good  aire  Uie  pots  shoald  be 
supported  on  pedestals  of  dry  bricks,  so  that  tbe  necessary  turning 
and  additions  of  fermenting  materials  can  be  effected.  The  nigbt 
temperature  should  still  be  kept  at  fiO°,  with  an  advance  of  6°  tc  10° 
more  by  day  in  mild  weather;  but  as  the  (ennenting  materials  will 
be  almost,  if  not  quite,  enough  to  seeure  this  without  artiBcial  heat, 
yet  it  is  not  advisable  to  dispense  with  this  entirely,  as  a  gentle  beat 
in  the  pipes  will  prevent  coudcnsatioa  and  otherwise  piodacs  con- 
ditions favoorahle  to  fcequent  damping  of  the  trees  and  walls  ot  the 

Complete  whatever  may  be  necessary  in  getting  the  suooenion 
bouse  ready  for  closing,  and  proceed  with  the  pruning  of  the  trees  in 
later  houses.  Cut  out  the  old  shoots  that  hare  reached  the  extremity 
of  the  trellis,  and  shorten  apuia,  learing,  however,  sufficient  wood  for 
bearing  without  crowding  the  trees.  Train  and  tie-in  on  the  fan 
system,  leaving  plenty  ot  room  for  the  eitensian  of  the  new  growths, 
as  Figs  that  hare  plenty  of  leaf  space  prodacc  the  hest-coloured  and 
Enest-fiaronred  frnit.  Clear  the  wood  thoroughly  of  iuseeta  by  re- 
peated washing  of  strong  sottsosp  water  (B  ounces  to  a  gallon),  and 
if  there  be  scale  odd  halt  a  wineglassful  to  every  gallon  of  spirits  ot 
turpentine.  A  soft  brush  must  Ira  nsed  for  the  young  wood,  as  the 
young  fruits  are  easily  disfigored,  the  mai«  forward  being  liable  to 
be  destroyed  if  due  care  be  not  taken. 

Cherry  noHi,—ll  the  bonse  and  bees  have  been  thoroughly 
clesned  forcing  operations  may  now  be  proceeded  with,  maintaining 
40°  as  the  night  temperature  and  60"  in  tbe  daytime  by  artificial 
means,  which  should  not  l>e  exceeded  in  cither  case  for  the  pceaenb 
If  the  son  raise  the  tempeiatnre  to  66°  ventilate  at  that  temperatnre, 
and  do  not  allow  the  heat  to  rise  above  GV  without  full  rentilatiou. 
The  border  should  be  mulched  with  partially  decayed  manure  8  inchea 
thick,  as  that  prerenta  erapoiation  and  keeps  tbe  soil  nnitormly 
moieL  It  tbe  soil  is  dry  supply  tepid  water  lepeatedty,  bnt  frequent 
ayringings  will  not  be  needed. 
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Ovcumhert, — Serere  weabher  with  little  simslmie  renders  Bbarp 
firing  necessary  to  maintain  a  suitable  temperature,  and  care  is 
needed,  as  the  air  is  often  so  dried  as  to  be  injurious  to  the  health  of 
the  plants.  Thinning  the  fruits  must  be  attended  to,  orercropping 
soon  exhausting  the  plants,  removing  at  once  all  male  blossoms  and 
any  damaged  leayes.  Yerj  little  if  any  stopping  will  be  required 
now,  except  the  growths  of  yigorons  plants.  See  that  the  plants  do 
not  suffer  from  insufficient  supplies  of  water,  but  be  careful  not  to 
give  too  much.  Atmospheric  moisture  must  be  sparingly  given,  but 
an  ungenial  condition  of  the  atmosphere  should  be  aroided  by  damp- 
ing arailable  surfaces  occasionally. 

PLANT  B0U8B8. 

Pelargoniums, — ^The  earliest  cut-back,  large-flowered,  and  other 
yarieties  that  were  first  shaken  out  and  placed  in  smaller  pots  will 
now  hare  taken  root  freely  in  the  fresh  soil,  and  should  at  once  be 
moved  into  the  pots  in  which  they  are  to  flower.  Large  pots  are  not 
necessary,  as  the  best  specimens  can  be  had  vrith  heads  of  bloom 
in  8-inch  pots.  The  aim  should  be  to  have  the  soil  full  of  roots 
before  spring,  and  then  supply  them  with  liquid  manure.  The  soil 
must  be  rich  turfy  loam,  with  a  fifth  of  thoroughly  reduced  manure 
incorporated,  and  a  little  sand,  ramming  it  well  into  the  pots,  for  if 
potted  loosely  the  plants  have  a  tendency  to  produce  too  much 
foliagrf}  with  few  roots  and  flowers.  Place  the  plants  near  to  the 
glass,  keeping  them  well  tied  out  to  form  the  plant  for  which  they 
are  intend^.  If  simply  wanted  for  decoration  they  only  need  the 
shoots  tied  out  so  as  to  admit  the  light  amongst  them,  for  if  allowed 
to  assume  a  close  erect  position  they  become  drawn  and  weakly. 

Calceolarias  of  the  earliest-sown  plants  should  now  be  removed 
into  larger  pots ;  those  7  or  8  inches  in  diameter  will  be  large  enough 
for  general  decorative  purposes,  but  if  wanted  to  be  grown  large 
they  should  have  another  shift  later  on,  as  it  is  not  advisable  to  give 
them  too  much  root  space  at  once.  The  plants  cannot  have  too 
much  light,  and  should  be  kept  cool  and  moist,  frost,  howcTer,  being 
excluded.  Humea  elegans  also  should  be  shifted  into  larger  pots 
as  they  require  it.  They  also  need  to  be  kept  cool  and  moist  and 
free  from  aphides,  these  and  Calceolariae  haying  the  foliage  injured 
by  too  strong  a  fumigation  with  tobacco.  Cinerarias  should  be 
regularly  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  shifting  any  needing  more 
root  space  before  they  become  very  much  rootbonnd. 

If  a  few  plants  of  Cytisns  racemosus  be  placed  in  a  house  vnth  a 
temperature  of  50°  artificially  they  will  soon  come  into  flower  and 
be  very  useful  for  conservatory  decoration.  A  few  more  Epacrises 
placed  in  a  honse  vrith  a  similar  temperature  will  come  into  flower 
shortly,  and  succeed  those  that  were  similarly  treated  earlier  in  the 
autumn.  Varieties  that  hare  a  tendency  to  bloom  early,  as  these 
not  only  flower  in  a  lower  temperature,  but  keep  fresh  much  long^ 
either  on  the  plant  for  conservatory  decoration  or  for  cutting.  The 
yarieties  of  erect  habit  usually  are  disposed  to  flower  earlier  than 
the  branched  sorts,  of  which  there  are  now  many  flue  forms  in  shades 
of  colour  from  white  up  to  crimson. 

Where  greenhouses  are  kept  furnished  with  flowering  plants 
damp  will  now  have  to  be  guarded  against  by  means  of  gentle  fires, 
as  the  condensed  yapour  depositing  on  the  blooms  will  cause  the 
petals  to  be  spotted  and  the  buds  to  decay.  Whenever  fires  are 
resorted  to  for  expelling  damp  a  small  chink  of  air  should  be  left  on 
at  the  same  time,  in  order  to  allow  of  the  escape  of  superfluous 
moisture.  Primulas  should  now  be  carefully  watered,  especially  the 
double  yarieties,  not  wetting  the  crowns,  which  induces  decay. 
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BEE  LORE.     > 

We  haye  sometimes  been  much  amused,  oftentimes  sore  per- 

Elezed,  by  the  many  and  yarions  superstitions  concerning  bees. 
1  all  parts  of  E  gland,  Scotland,  Wales,  and  Ireland  certain 
curious  myths  are  religiously  believed  and  held  sacred  by  old- 
fashioned  bee-keepers.     Many  of  these  are  widespread,  others 


are  local  to  a  few  counties  and  unknown  elsewhere.  As  we 
before  remai'ked,  some  of  these  superstitions  are  amusing  and 
can  be  traced  their  origin ;  whereas  others  perplex  one  greatly 
to  know  how  they  can  haye  arisen. 

The  all-prevailing  custom  among  yillagers  and  farm  labourers 
of  ringing  bells,  beating  pots  or  kettles,  and  otherwise  making  as 
much  noise  and  hubbub  as  possible  when  a  swarm  issues,  was  in 
vogue  in  very  early  sges.  Since  we  do  not  believe  that  ^e  noise 
has  any  effect  whatever  in  causing  the  swarm  to  settle,  we  can 
only  suppose  that  the  institution  of  the  custom  was  for  the  pur- 
pose of  giving  notice  to  neighbouring  bee-keepers  that  the  operator 
on  the  bell,  drum,  or  kettle  claimed  the  rising  swarm  ana  iden- 
tified it  as  his  own.  **  Habit  is  second  nature  **  says  the  proverb, 
and  the  habit  in  question  holds  sway  over  the  rural  bee-keeping 
world  for  long  centuries  after  the  cause  for  and  establishment 
of  that  habit  has  been  forgotten.  By  an  old  law  of  the  time  of 
Alfred  the  Great  a  bee-keeper  is  permitted  to  follow  and  to 
secure  his  swarm  if  on  another*8  property  ;  but  he  must  keep  the 
swarm  in  sight,  and  that  his  neighoours  may  know  he  is  following 
it  he  must  ring  a  bell  as  he  pursues  it  The  bell-ringing  is  now 
oftener  replaced  by  yelling  and  the  beating  of  a  kettle  or  rattling 
of  fire-irons,  and  the  bee-keeper  is  not  so  much  intent  on  calling 
his  neighbours'  attention  to  the  fact  that  be  is  following  his  bees, 
as  on  charming  the  swarm  and  causing  it  to  alight  seduced  or 
terror-stricken  by  his  rough  music. 

The  law  of  Alfred  evidently  explains  the  orinn  of  the  custom, 
although,  as  we  said  above,  the  habit  prevailed  centuries  before 
that  law  was  made.  Virgil  refers  to  the  tin-can  music  in  his 
fourth  Georgic.  Plato,  Pliny,  Yarro,  and  Columella  all  speak  of 
it,  and  attribute  the  settling  of  the  bees  either  to  fear  or  joy ; 
while  Aristotle  is  not  certain  what  the  effect  is  which  the  beating 
of  brazen  yessels  has  on  the  bees.  We  belieye  that  a  yiolent 
concussion  of  the  air  affects  a  swarm.  A  gun  fired  near  a  hoyer- 
ing  swarm  seemed  to  cause  it  to  pitch  suddenly,  but  we  intend 
to  make  further  experiments  and  make  the  result  known. 

Who  has  not  heard  of  the  bees  who  would  never  thrive  unless 
the  hive  were  anointed  with  a  concoction  of  beer  and  treacle  or 
sugar  ?  Tom  Clodpole  has  some  bees  in  his  garden  which  never 
do  well  unless  the  carcase  of  a  dead  cat  dangles  from  a  pole  close 
to  their  hive.  Another  sapient  skepist  always  places  his  manure 
heap  as  handy  as  possible  to  his  honey-gatherers.  Nothing  will 
convince  him  that  it  is  unnecessary  or  even  prejudicial  to  so 
combine,  as  Samson  did,  the  strone  and  the  sweet.  Whence 
shall  we  trace  this  deeply  seated  belief  7  Are  Tom  and  his 
sapient  brother  right,  and  are  we  wrong  7  The  solution  lies  in  a 
nutshell.  Bees  require  salt,  which  they  obtain  from  yarious 
natural  sources.  The  decomposition  of  the  dead  cat,  the  heating 
of  the  manure  heap,  are  two  generators  of  salt ;  and  the  bees, 
unheeding  or  disregarding  the  hideous  and  the  filthy,  seek  and 
find  what  they  require  and  carry  off  the  pure  salt  to  their  hiyes. 
Thus  the  countryman  is  right  so  far  as  his  knowledge  guides  him, 
his  manner  of  application  only  is  wrong.  In  early  spring,  before 
honey  is  distilled  in  the  fiowers,  we  give  the  bees  the  requisite 
small  quantity  of  salt  with  their  artificial  food.  Once  let  the 
earth  bring  forth  her  floral  treasures,  and  the  salt  will  be  found 
by  our  insect  friends  in  sweeter  laboratories  than  the  carcase  of  a 
cat  or  a  manure  hesp. 

But  what  shall  we  say  of  Mrs.  A,  who  has  kept  bees  nearly  all 
her  life,  and  that  life  a  tolerably  long  one  ?  We  are  almost  afraid 
to  tell  of  her  recipe  for  dressing  a  hive  ta  receive  a  swarm.  How- 
ever, at  the  risk  of  reyc^ling  a  secret,  and  perhaps  of  shocking 
some  reader  with  a  yery  delicate  constitution,  the  secret  must  come 
out.  Many  a  swarm  of  bees  had  she  lost  before  she  was  told  of 
the  magic  **  dressing."  We  might  perhaps  laugh  at  her  when  we 
heard  what  it  was  ;  but  although  we  seemed  to  know  how  to  get 
bees  out  of  a  hive  (we  had  just  driven  some  condemned  bees),  we 
should  never  know  how  to  be  sure  of  keeping  bees  in  a  hive 
unless  she  gaye  us  her  recipe.  Since  using  it  she  had  never 
lost  a  swarm.  And  what  was  the  potent  remedy  7  We  hope 
the  printer  will  put  it  in  yery  small  type.  "  A  little  bit  of  pig 
dung  about  the  size  of  a  nut  I "  **  Just  stick  it  in  the  middle  of 
the  crown  of  the  skep,  and  ^e  swarm  won*t  neyer  leaye  it  there." 
So  says  Mrs.  A,  and  she  must  know,  for  she  kept  bees  long  before 
many  of  us  new-fashioned  bee-keepera  played  with  our  rattles. 
How  shall  we  explain  this  curious  perversion  of  the  sense  of  the 
nectar-scenting  bee  7  Only  by  saying  it  is  a  proof  of  the  old  saw, 
"  There's  no  accounting  for  tastes." 

There  are  still  living  among  us  the  bee-keepera  who  will  neyer 
sell  a  swarm,  as  such  an  action  would  certainly  bring  them  bad 
luck,  and  othera  who  tell  all  great  afl^ctions  to  their  bees.  They 
would  expect  to  lose  a  beloyed  sister,  father,  or  mother  if  the  bees 
were  not  duly  informed  of  brother  Tom*s  death.  We  generally 
find  that  such  of  our  bee-confiding  friends  are  yery  misty  as  to 
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their  knowledge  of  the  nattual  history  of  the  bee.  They  do  not 
believe  in  the  queen  bee,  bnt,  like  Virgil  of  old,  believe  that  a  king 
governs  the  community,  and  that  what  they  tell  to  the  bees  on  the 
alighting  board  is  whispered  into  his  majesty*s  ears.  When  a  hive 
dies  from  want  of  sufficient  food  or  from  queenlessnesp  it  has  in- 
variably succumbed  to  "  them  wopses."  One  old  lady  bee-keeper 
has  reasoning  powers  so  sparely  developed  that  she  said  (and 
indeed  she  was  not  joking)  "she  always  left  her  bees  till  long  after 
Michaelmas  before  she  took  *em  up,  cos  them  bluebottles  is  all 
over  then,  and  the  honey  ain*t  got  no  maggots  in  it ! " 

It  is  a  common  mistake  for  certain  hives  of  bees  to  be  ac- 
credited with  collecting  a  more  or  less  excellent  kind  of  honey 
than  their  fellow  colonies.  Even  by  those  who  are  expected  to 
be  better  informed,  one  is  often  asked  such  a  question  as  this — 
'*Your  yellow-banded  bees  make  much  better  honey  than  the 
common  black  ones,  don*t  they?"  The  fact  is  overlooked  that 
bees  do  not  make  the  honey,  but  only  collect  and  store  it  Of 
course  there  may  be  times  when  bees  from  one  particular  hive 
work  more  during  a  flow  of  a  special  kind  of  honey,  and  thus 
store  it  in  greater  quantities  than  a  neighbouriug  hive  may  do. 
The  one  hive  may,  from  particular  oircnmstancee,  just  at  that 
time  be  unable  to  send  forth  many  gatherers  ;  and  although 
it  may  perhaps  later  on  become  stronger  than  its  strong  neigh- 
bour, yet  it  may  just  miss  a  harvest  of  the  best  kind  of  honey, 
and  at  the  end  of  the  season  may  be  weighty  with  an  inferior 
kind  gathered  later  in  the  season.  How  easily,  tbeu,  hive 
No.  1  may  get  a  good  name  as  the  collector  of  a  superior  kind, 
and  hive  No.  2  a  bad  name  as  the  storer  of  very  poor  stuff. 

There  is  another  very  curious  superstition  which  holds  sway  in 
some  parts  of  the  country,  notably  in  Hertfordshire.  The  country 
folk  TClieve  it  to  portend  the  greatest  ill  luck  to  Uiemselves  and 
their  bees  when  a  swarm  settles  on  dead  wood.  We  knew  a 
labourer  who  had  for  many  years  kept  bees,  and  who  had  not 
been  induced  to  part  with  a  swarm  for  money.  We  persuaded 
him  to  sell  us  a  strong  swarm,  and  he  was  heard  to  say  that  his 
bees  had  never  done  so  badly  as  they  did  that  year.  Matters, 
however,  reached  a  climax  the  following  sprinpr,  when  his  first 
swarm,  a  fine  strong  one,  settled  against  the  pales  of  the  garden 
fence.  He  was  beard  by  a  friend  who  was  passing  to  bemoan  his 
ill  luck,  and  to  take  the  gloomiest  of  views  for  the  future  well- 
doing of  his  bees  and  his  family.  Beturning  some  time  after,  our 
friend  found  the  beautiful  swarm  a  soddened  dead  mass  on  the 
ground.  This  wise  prophet  of  evil  to  come  had  sacrificed  fifteen 
shillings'  worth  of  bees  to  propitiate  the  dark  fates  who  threatened 
him,  and  who  had  warned  him  by  causing  his  bees  to  settle  on 
dead  wood  I  We  believe  that  he  was  fully  convinced  that  he  had 
been  only  wise  and  prudent  in  what  he  had  done  ;  for  that  year, 
the  year  1876,  was  a  grand  year  for  honey,  and  the  bees  he  had  left 
swarmed  on  living  bushes  and  stored  a  heavy  harvest.  "  When 
ignorance  is  bliss  'tis  folly  to  be  wise  I "  The  same  man,  it  may  be 
noted,  was  afterwards  just  prevented  by  his  employer  from  deal- 
ing summary  destruction  to  the  green  fly  on  the  fleshy  leaves  of  a 
fine  Calla  sethiopica  by  sweeping  them  off  with  a  birch  broom. 
When  the  insect  tribes  were  to  be  executed  he  stopped  at  no  half 
measures.    We  will  conclude  this  paper  with  an  eastern  legend. 

The  Queen  of  Sheba  having  failed  to  puzzle  Solomon  with  many 
enigmas  and  trials  of  his  wisdom,  stood  some  distance  from  the 
king  holding  in  each  hand  a  bouquet  of  lovely  flowers.  Those  in 
one  hand  were  Nature's  own  product,  the  other  bouquet  consisting 
of  the  most  cunningly  worked  imitations.  It  was  impossible  for 
the  eye  to  detect  which  were  natural  and  which  artificial.  Solo- 
mon applied  to  his  courtiers  and  wise  men  to  give  their  opinion, 
but  they  owned  their  inability  to  decide  between  the  two  bouquets. 
The  wise  king  then  commanded  a  casement  of  the  cedar  palace  to 
be  thrown  open,  and  admitted  some  bees.  Attracted  by  the  sweet 
perfume  of  the  real  flowers  the  bees  at  once  solved  the  mystery. — 
P.  H.  P. 
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Formic  Acid  ahd  Honey.— Honey,  according  to  A.  Togel,  sajrs 
the  Scientific  American^  contains  on  an  average  1  per  cent,  of  formic 
acid.  ObBenring  that  crude  honey  keeps  better  than  that  which  has 
been  clarified,  £.  Mylius  has  tried  the  addition  of  formic  acid,  and 
found  that  it  prevents  fermentation  without  impairing  the  flavour  of 
the  honey. 

TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Ant.  Roozen  4  Son,  Overveen,  near  Haarlem,  Holland,— Oate?()^tt« 
of  New  Gladioli^  New  Dahlicu,  and  Mitcellaneotu  Plantt. 
Hogg  4  Robertson,  22,  Mary  Street,  Duhlm.^ Catalogue  of  Treee 

and  Shrubs.  , .       -  «•     i 

Thomas  S.  Ware,  Hale  Farm,  Tottenham,  London.— i.w<  of  Single 
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All  correspondence  should  be  directed  either  to  "The  Editor" 
or  to  "The  Publisher.'*  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  oar  correepon- 
dente,  as  doing  so  subjecte  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 
Correspondente  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjecte,  and 
should  never  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  inserUon  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  poet, 
and  we  do  not  underteke  to  return  rejected  communicationa. 

A  ddresfl  (/.  C.).— The  address  of  Mr.  Peter  Henderson  is  85,  Ck>rtland  Street, 
New  York. 

Work  on  Orchids  (/.  /■.).— Mr.  B.  B.  WilUams'  "  OrcWd  Manual  **  would 

probably  siiit  yea.  It  ia  published  by  the  author  at  the  Victoria  and  PazadJae 
Nurseries,  Upper  Holloway,  price  7t.  6rf.,  poat  free  8*. 

GhrTsantbemom  Sport  {W.jf.  TT.).— We  consider  the  variety  sufflctently 
distinct  from  Guernsey  Nugget  to  justify  yon  in  naming  it.    It  is  a  great  im- 

grovement  on  the  variety  from  which  It  originated,  not  only  by  its  great 
readth  of  petal,  but  by  the  delicate  yet  distinct  pink  tint  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  petaifl.  This  is  very  apparent  under  artificial  light,  and,  as  ^'ell-grown 
blooms  will  be  incurved,  will  be  the  prominent  colour.  You  had  better  endeavour 
to  grow  some  very  fine  blooms,  which  we  shall  be  glad  to  see,  as  ^"e  regard  the 
yariety  as  one  of  conalderable  promise. 

Labomams  and  Cattle  (/.  F.  C.).— Laburnum  seeds  being  poiaonoua 
we  should  not  plant  trees  within  the  reach  of  horses  or  cattle,  unless  we  had 
eridence  that  trees  are  growing  in  paddocks  or  parks  where  these  animals 
are  kept  and  have  not  been  injured  by  eating  the  leaves  or  seeds.  If  any  of  opr 
correspondents  can  adduce  instances  of  Laburnums  to  which  cattle  have  access 
not  proving  injurioua  to  the  animals  we  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  them,  or, 
on  the  other  hand,  if  they  can  state  any  instances  of  cattle-poisoning  by 
Laburnums. 

Anemones  (A  Worting  Mon).—'We  much  appreciate  your  kind  offer,  and 
will  accept  what  you  express  a  desire  to  send.  If  you  address  a  parcel  the  same 
as  you  addressed  your  letter  It  will  reach  us,  but  It  will  be  well  to  write  to  us 
at  the  Bamo  time.'iuformiug  us  of  the  dispatch  of  the  parcel  to  our  office.  If 
yon  pack  them  In  a  little  damp  hay  or  litter,  to  be  cloEely  rolled  up  in  a  piece 
of  oldsacking  or  Eimllar  material,  and  tied  securely,  they  will  travel  safely. 

Climbing  Plant!  for  a  Porch  and  South  Wall  in  Oxfordsblre 

iA.  C.).— The  best  of  the  Honeysuckles  are  Lonicera  flexnoea,  L.  brachypoda, 
and  for  its  early  fragrant  flowers  L.  fragrautisslma.  These  would  answer  admir- 
ably for  your  porch.  Of  very  choice  climbers  for  a  south  wall  the  best  six  are 
Berberidopsis  oorallina,  Escalloaia  macrantha,  Cean»tbus  azureus,  Jasminum 
officinale,  Fremontia  califomica,  and  Ampelopds  Veitchii. 

Olaee  Wall  Protectors  (/.r.7>)«— "Rethink  you  will  find  the  necessary 
details  of  the  Peach-protector  In  the  illustrated  article  published  in  No.  M8 
of  the  Journal,  January  9th,  1879,  pages  24  and  2ft ;  aUo  in  answer  to  qoestiona 
called  forth  by  that  article  on  page  62  of  No.  »S0,  pubU.-hed  January  23rd,  187». 
If  yon  do  not  poscess  these  numbers  they  can  be  had  from  the  publisher, 
price  S^J.  each,  post  free. 

Pruning  Qloire  de  Dijon  Rose  <Ca</*n«^>.— You  are  fortunate  in  having 
such  fine  growths.  Bhorten  them  at  different  heights,  some  from  2  to  4  feet, 
others  from  6  to  8,  and  the  remainder  leave  nearly  their  full  length.  If  they 
are  likely  to  crowd  the  wall  you  might  take  one  down  and  train  it  across  the 
others  near  the  base,  only  shortening  it  slightly,  and  it  would  produce  a  bloom 
from  every  eye.  8o  would  any  of  the  shoc^ts  if  you  do  not  object  to  training 
them  in  this  manner.  The  lower  buds  do  not  break  when  long  shoots  are 
trained  in  a  vertical  position. 

Adiantnm  cnneatnm  (J7.  S,  P.)-— This,  we  presume,  la  the  Fern  to 
which  you  allude,  and  which  you  state  Is  now  *<  at  a  standstill."  It  is  better 
resting  than  growing  at  this  season,  and  all  you  have  to  do  is  to  water  it 
judiciously  to  keep  the  fronds  quite  fresh,  but  not  raturating  the  soil  so  as  to 
came  the  roots  to  decay,  nor  keeping  it  so  dr>'  as  to  cause  incipient  fronds  In 
the  centre  of  the  plant  to  shrivel.  A  temperature  of  45°  will  be  suitable  until 
February.  At  that  time  more  heat  and  a  genial  atmoscphere  will  promote  fresh 
growth,  and,  the  soil  being  suitable  (turfy  loam,  peat,  and  charcoal),  strong 
fronds  will  be  produced.  Spring  is  the  time  for  repotting,  but  as  yon  say 
nothing  about  the  size  of  the  plants  nor  pots  they  are  in,  we  are  unable  to  give 
yon  any  useful  particulars  on  that  point. 

Spireea  Japonica  (/<f<m).— The  proper  time  for  dividing  the  plants  is 
after  they  have  flowered  in  pots.  Fay  about  May  or  June,  and  it  is  then  a  good 
plan  to  plant  them  out  In  rich  soil  in  the  garden.  They  may  be  also  grown  in 
pots  during  the  summer,  but  this  plan  involves  more  labour  in  watering  than  if 
planted  ouc.  If  plants  having  strong  crowns  are  taken  up  and  potted  in  the 
autumn,  placed  in  gentle  heat,  and  judiciously  watered,  they  will  grow  and 
flower  freely  in  due  time.  Tobacco  smoke  la  injnrioua  to  the  foliage  of  these 
plants. 

Gloxinias  (/i^m).— The  corms  may  be  wintered  safely  in  a  temperatare  of 
60°,  keeping  the  soil  dry.  In  the  spring  sprinkle  them  occasionally,  and  as 
soon  as  growth  is  apparent  shake  them  out  and  place  the  corms  in  small  pots  in 
a  compost  of  peat,  loam,  and  leaf  soil,  surrounding  them  with  sand,  and  vpE^f 
water  with  great  care.  Before  they  are  rootbound  shift  Into  larger  pots,  osing 
stronger  and  richer  soil,  and  keep  them  in  a  warm  house  bat  shaded  from  the 
midday  sun,  and  they  will  grow  vigorously. 

Gooseberries  fbr  Profit  {A  Farmer),— "We  doubt  if  yon  will  find  it 
advantageous  to  carry  out  your  project  of  purchasing  the  "  celebrated  Lanoashiie 
kinds,"  first  because  the  trees  are  more  costly  than  established  sorts  thai  are 
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grown  and  sold  by  the  thousand  by  ntuMrymen  ;  and  secondly  because  they  do 
not  al^'ays  bear  freely.  For  fratherlng  green  we  doubt  if  you  will  find  any  to 
surpass  Wliitesmitb  and  Lancashire  laA,  the  latter  a  red  rarfety,  and  good  also 
for  preserving.  Crown  Bob  bean  heavy  crops  of  flue  fruit,  bat  in  all  soils  the 
trees  do  not  grow  freely.  Early  Sulphur  is  one  of  the  best  for  affording  ripe 
fruit  as  soon  as  possible  ;  while  for  late  use  and  general  preserving  purposes  the 
Bed  Warrington  has  few  if  any  superiors.  If  any  of  our  readers  can  name  more 
profitable  sorts  to  grow  by  the  hundred  or  thousand  than  those  we  have  recom- 
mended we  will  readily  publish  the  names  with  any  particulars  of  the  varieties 
that  are  furnished. 

Conifer  Hedges  (T.  fH/if luon),— There  are  few  if  any  Conifers  that  will 
form  a  more  beautiful  hedge  than  Thuia  gigantca,  usually  sold  under  the  name 
of  T.  Lobbl.  It  is  hardy,  retains  its  blight  green  colour  throughout  the  winter, 
and  is  clo^e  yet  elegant  in  appearance.  T.  oocidentalis  is  cheaper  and  mak»  a 
good  hedge,  hut  In  light  soils  is  apt  to  get  thin  at  the  base.  We  have  seen 
ornamental  hedges  of  the  Cedrus  Deodara,  Abies  excelsa,  and  Cupressus  nut- 
kaSnsis  (often  sold  as  ThujopsLi  boreiJis),  and  good  compact  fences  of  Cupressus 
Lawsoniana ;  but  the  firmest,  closest,  and  moit  durable  of  Conifer  hedges  aro 
those  of  the  Yew,  but  it  is  of  somewhat  slower  growth  than  most  of  the  other 
trees  named,  and  its  dark  colour  may  not  suit  your  taste.  In  planting  to  form 
hedges  yoong  trees  should  be  inserted  from  1  to  S  feet  apart  according  to  their 
size,  the  ground  being  trenched  uid  manored  to  promote  free  growth. 

Spray  Dlffoaer  (S.  ^(mHiu).— There  are  several  appliances  for  distributing 
insecticides  in  the  form  of  spray.  One  of  the  most  serviceable  of  these  has  been 
advertised  by  Mr.  Wells,  l^lswood  Kurseries,  Redhill.  We  have  nothing  to 
add  to  nor  detract  from  the  following  remarks  that  we  published  last  year 
relative  to  this  handy  little  garden  appliance.  It  is  much  less  of  a  plaything 
than  some  spray-distributors  that  we  have  seen,  and  is  used  precisely  the  same 
as  a  pair  of  bellows.  An  insecticide  of  any  kind,  and  of  approved  strength,  if 
placed  in  the  reservoir  can  be  distributed  far  more  economically  than  through 
a  syringe,  and  is  often  more  effectual,  as  the  spray  adheres  to  the  foliage  like 
dew,  which  is  not  the  case  when  liquid  is  applied  through  a  svringe.  Any 
insect-infested  plant  in  a  collection  can  easily  be  dressed  with  the  aid  of  this 
implement,  and  it  will  be  of  even  greater  value  in  destroying  thrips  and  other 
insects  on  Vines  where  the  Grapes  axe  colouring.  For  this  purpose  this  spray- 
diifaser  will  be  of  substantial  value,  as  a  large  vinery  may  be  dreased  in  a  veiy 
short  time  without  injuring  the  Grapes  by  placing  the  nozzle  between  the 
bunches  and  covering  the  foliage  with,  to  this  insects,  deadly  dew. 

Inarching  Vines  (/.  Z>.).— The  information  you  require  is  not  given  in 
either  of  the  works  to  which  you  allude ;  but  you  vnll  find  different  methods  of 
propagating,  including  inarching,  in  our  "  Vine  Manual,"  which  can  be  had 
from  this  office  post  free  for  i*.  M. ;  if  you  also  send  ild.  to  the  publisher  and 
ask  liim  to  send  you  No.  617  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture  you  will  find  the 
details  of  an  excellent  method  of  inarching  or  bottle-grafting,  which  can 
scarcely  fail  to  be  of  service  to  you.  The  particular  method  that  is  beet  to 
adopt  can  only  be  determined  by  circumstances  ;  but  we  think  you  will  have  no 
difficulty  in  accomplishing  your  object.  If  we  can  render  you  any  aid  we  will 
readily  do  so  on  reviving  particulars  of  your  case,  and  the  means  and  material 
at  your  diq)osal. 

Weed!  among  Fmit  TreM  (IT.  JT.).—"  Water  Grass  ••  is  very  common 
on  such  soils  as  yours,  and  where  the  land  is  under  cultivation  can  ooly  be  got 
rid  of  by  frequent  tillage  and  cleaning.  We  do  not  think  any  special  manure 
-will  destroy  it.  Practically  we  do  not  think  thera  is  any  difference  between 
English  and  foreign  bones,  and  as  those  that  you  have  used  have  answered  well, 
you  cannot  do  better  than  continue  them ;  then  lime,  we  think,  will  not  be 
needed.    There  is  do  better  maaore  for  fruit  trees  than  bones. 

Jacobcea  Lily  Caltnre  (<9ifftier<Aer)w->The  following  extract  from  onr 
"Greenhouse  Manual"  will  answer  your  inquiry,  except,  as  you  have  only  one 
bulb,  we  should  place  it  in  a  small  pot«nd  plunge  this  in  a  larger,  as  the  soU  in 
the  smaller  pot  could  be  kept  In  a  more  equable  state  of  moisture  than  if  the 
pot  were  exposed.  Sprekelia  formosissima,  or  Jacobsea  Lily,  has  narrow  Ama- 
xyllis-like  leaves ;  flowers  rich  crimson,  on  stems  about  a  foot  high.  It  is  an 
old  favourite,  and  without  farcing,  or  in  the  greenhouse,  it  flowers  about  June, 
earlier  or  later  according  to  temperature.  With  fsrcing  It  may  be  had  in  flower 
from  February.  It  has  one  great  defect— namely,  that  of  flowering  either  before 
the  leaves  are  produced  or  wben  there  are  but  few  of  these.  Like  numy  others, 
the  beauty  of  the  spedmen  is  greater  when  there  is  a  mass  of  bulbs  in  a  pot, 
half  a  dozen  or  more  not  being  too  many  for  a  6-iach  pot.  They  succeed 
admirably  in  a  compost  of  fibrous  loam  two  parts  and  one  part  of  leaf  soil,  and 
diould  be  covered  to  the  neck.  Drain  the  pots  well  and  place  them  near  the 
glass.  From  the  end  of  September  to  April  keep  the  plants  dry  on  a  shelf ;  in 
April  giaduolly  moisten  the  soil,  having  previously  examined  the  drainage  and 
put  it  in  order,  also  removing  the  surface  soil  and  giving  a  top-dressing  of  fresh, 
when  the  flower  scapes  appear  water  copiously,  and  after  fresh  fbliage  is  made 
give  very  liberal  supplies  up  to  September ;  then  place  the  plants  on  a  shelf  near 
the  glais  and  lessen  the  supply  of  water,  but  not  so  as  to  cause  the  foliage  to 
beoone  limp,  and  after  September  keep  them  dry.  If  the  plants  are  required 
to  flo^'sr,  say,  in  April  or  earlier,  they  may  have  the  drainage  put  in  order, 
removing  any  old  soil  that  comes  awav  freely,  and  be  top^lressed,  placed  in  a 
bottom  heat  from  70°  to  7ft°,  and  a  top  heat  from  66<'  to  60*,  and  they  will  soon 
start  into  flower.  Jun  before  the  blooms  expand  the  pots  should  be  gradually 
withdrawn  from  the  hotbed  before  removal  to  the  greenhouse  or  sitting-room. 
Avoid  too  large  pots  and  potting  over-frequently.  After  the  removal  of  the  old 
soil  the  pot  should  just  hold  the  roots  without  cramping,  while  allowing  of  a 
little  soil  all  round.  No  harm  will  result  from  the  bulbs  being  left  in  the  pots 
until  the  latter  split ;  on  the  contrar}',  the  plants  are  never  so  healthy  nor  so 
free-flowering  as  when  they  are  in  this  state.  If  they  should  be  enfeebled  in 
growth  repot  them  in  a  smaller-elzed  pot. 

Vine  Border— -Qamiahliigr  Ghrapes  (Idem).— Yqot  Vine  border  will  not 
lequtrs  any  farther  covering.  Garnishing  fruit  ts  a  matter  of  taste  and  the 
materials  at  command.  Some  nse  green  and  variegated  Holly,  sprays  of  Conifers, 
or  any  other  evergreens ;  others  prefer  the  foliage  of  stove  plants,  such  as  Coleuses 
and  Fittonias.  Not  knowing  your  resources  we  cannot  give  a  more  explicit 
reply. 

Finns  Zutmbertlana  (C.  J/.  il.).~In  its  native  habitat,  CMifomla  and 
Oregon,  this  is  the  tallest  of  all  the  Pines,  often  reaching  a  height  of  upwards  of 
SOO  fbet.  In  Yeltch's  excellent  *<  Manual  of  the  Coniferss,"  it  is  sUted  that  **  In 
Bngland  Plnus  Lambertiana  thus  far  shows  no  Indication  of  rivalling  the  gigantic 
dimensions  of  its  parent  in  California.  Although  introduced  flfty  years  ago, 
there  are  few  specimens  that  exceed  a  height  of  60  feet ;  its  growth  in  all  soils 
and  bitoations  is  very  slow,  especially  during  the  first  years  from  the  seed.  It 
is,  howevnr,  a  handsome  tree  of  erect  habit,  with  branches  short  and  slender  in 
propcntion  to  the  height  of  the  trunk,  the  lower  ones  spreading,  those  higher  up 
with  the  ends  inclined  upwards,  and  the  highest  ones  ascending  and  genarally 


well  fumi.shed  with  foliage  distinguished  by  its  bluish-green  tint.  To  Insure  a 
good  specimen  of  this  noble  tree  It  should  be  planted  in  a  situation  sheltned 
from  winds  blowing  from  the  north,  north-east,  and  east,  and  a  clear  space 
having  a  radius  of  not  less  than  from  20  to  S6  feet  should  be  allowed  for  It." 
Dr.  Hogg,  in  his  **  Vegetable  Kingdom,"  states  :— "  The  timber  of  P.  Lambertiana 
is  white,  soft,  and  light,  and  produces  an  abundance  of  pure  amber-coloured 
resin,  which,  when  the  trees  are  partly  burned,  acquires  a  sweet  taste,  and  in 
this  state  is  used  by  the  natives  of  the  Rocky  Mountains  as  a  substitute  for 
sugar.  The  seeds  aro  eaten  either  roasted  or  pounded  into  coarse  cakes,  for  use 
during  the  winter  season." 

Fmlt  for  Market  ( Vectu).— It  is  next  to  impossible  for  us  or  anyone  to 
give  categorical  replies  to  all  the  questions  you  have  submitted.  Your  first 
qnety  we  answer  in  the  negative.  The  prices  rapresent  the  current  retail  value 
of  the  different  articles  enumerated  in  the  Usts,  and  in  most  cases  the  proba- 
bility is  that  a  less  amount  would  be  returnable  by  a  «M»i<Mnnan  disposing  of  the 
same  class  of  goods,  after  deducting  commission.  Tour  second  question  we 
answer  in  the  affirmative,  yet  conditionally — ^namely,  assuming  tne  soil  and 
district  to  be  favourable,  and  sound  judgment  and  good  management  are  exer- 
cised, the  investment  we  should  expect  would  jxove  fairly  lucrative ;  or,  in 
other  words,  some  persons  might  employ  the  sum  named  in  the  manner  you 
suggest  profitably,  while  in  other  hands  and  under  differing  ciroumstanoes  the 
returns  would  not  be  satisfactory ;  and,  further,  under  any  circumstances  some 
time  must  necessarily  elapse  before  any  substantial  return  would  be  available 
from  the  culture  of  hardy  fruit.  The  first  half  of  your  third  question  we  answer 
without  any  qualification.  It  is  not  at  all  hkely  that  planting  railway  em- 
bankments will  affect  the  fruit  supply  of  this  country,  but  that  the  American 
yield  will  affect  it  more  or  less  is  quite  probable ;  still,  by  growing  the  best 
market  varieties  and  producing  fruit  of  high  quality  you  ought  not  to  fear  a 
competitor  who  has  to  send  his  goods  nearly  four  thousand  mile^  to  market. 
Your  fourth  question  depends  wholly  on  the  skill  and  aptitude  of  the  cultivator. 
The  safe  plan  would  be  to  combine  both  forms  of  culture,  as  the  former  would 
give  immediate  returns,  and  in  the  meantime  Hm  latter  would  grow  into  profit, 
and,  the  seasons  being  favourable,  would  increase  in  value  yearly.  As  to  glass 
copings,  you  must  avail  yourself  of  the  experience  of  cultivators  in  your  own 
district ;  in  some  places  they  answer  well,  in  others  they  fiUl  occasionally.  In 
reply  to  your  fifth  and  last  question,  we  think  you  would  act  more  wisely  by 
extending  your  present  business  if  it  Is  profitable,  than  by  running  the  risk  of 
establishing  another  near  London.  The  nearer  you  come  to  the  metropolis  the 
greater  is  the  value  of  land  and  the  cost  of  bibour;  and  further,  you  would  lose 
a  week  in  the  maturation  for  market  purposes  of  your  crops,  as  we  suspect  the 
season  in  your  district  is  quite  a  week  earlier  than  in  Surrey,  Kent,  or  Middlesex, 
which  is  a  point  of  great  moment.  We  know  nothing  about  your  local  rates  for 
the  transit  of  goods,  but  we  know  that  both  fruit  and  vegetables  are  sent  much 
further  distances  with  profit  to  the  cultivators  than  you  will  have  to  send  if  you 
decide  to  cater  for  the  London  market.  In  growing  fruit,  ftc,  for  market  some 
persons  succeed  where  others  fail.  If  you  have  succeeded  in  a  small  way  you 
will  have  gained  experience  that  may  warrant  you  in  extending  the  scope  of 
your  operations ;  but  it  you  have  not  had  a  fair  return  for  the  outlay  already 
incurred  you  will  do  well  to  act  cautiously, 
of  gardening,"  but  quite  another  matter  to 
of  procuring  a  livelihood.  Endeavour  to 
matter,  and  to  see  your  way  clear  before 

afford  to  lose,  and  do  not  put  all  your  eggs  into  one  beaket  until  you  have  learned 
by  exiwrieuce  which  basket  to  choose. 

Names  of  Fmlts  (/.  L.  B.  C.).— The  delay  that  has  oocnrred  is  the  co*  • 
sequence  of  your  not  having  complied  with  the  request  at  the  head  of  tbU 
column.  No. 3  is  Alfristou  ;  4,  Bess  Pool;  6, Cellini:  7,  Moss's  Incomparable. 
The  others  we  cannot  name,  some  of  them  were  decayed  when  examined. 
Cr.  ^. />.).— Hughes'  Crolden  Pippin.  (,E.  ilarfrMm).— Warwickshire  or  Wyken 
Pippin. 

Names  of  Plants  (E.  F.,  yorfoH).—All  the  plants  you  name  would  be 
admissible  in  a  class  for  greenhouse  plants.  The  one  of  which  you  send  fiowen 
and  leaves  is  Chrysanthemum  pinnatifldum.     (JT.  Z.).—! ,  Selaginella  Wildenovii ; 

5,  Brainea  insignis ;  S,  Asplenium  dimorphum ;  4,  Adiantum  maorophyllum  ; 

6,  Blechnum  brasilienw.  (W.  A.)^l,  Maranta  arundinaoea;  S,  TradescantU 
lebrina ;  8,  Tradoscantia  Warsoewlcxti ;  4,  Fittonia  argyronenra. 


It  is  one  thing  to  be  *'  very  fond 
praoUse  It  iucosssfully  as  a  means 
thoroughly  understand  the  whole 
investing  money  that  you  cannot 


OOVBNT  OARDBM  ]CARKlT.--DBC»fBS«  ISriC. 

TRADB  quiet.  Market  largely  dependant  upon  Canadian  Apples,  whioh  are 
reaching  vls  in  good  oondltion.  Common  qnalitiei  of  Grapes  principally  off  the 
market,  and  good  samples  are  in  full  demand  at  firm  rates. 


Apples isleve  i 

N       perbarrelflo 

Apricots dos.   0 

Cherries 4  sieve  o 

Gkestnots b  ushe  1 10 

Currants, Black..  4 sieve   0 

„        Bed....  4  sieve  0 

Fin dozen  0 

Filberts. •••  Ih.  0 

Gobs 1MA.4S 

Gooseberries  ....  Mio^e  0 


d. 
Oto7 
0    86 


FRUIT, 
i.  d. 


tt 
0 
0 
0 
0 
6 
0 
0 
0 


0 
0 

II 

0 
0 

1 

0 

M 

0 


0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 
0 


s. 


Ckapes  

Lemons ease  SO 

Melons eaen    S 

Neotartnes doxen    0 

Oranges 100  6 

Peaches  doxen  0 

Peara, kitchen  ..  dosen   1 

dessert dozen    1 

Pine  Apples,  XagUsh      ft.  t 

Baspberries lb.  0 

Strawberries  ...•  lb.  0 


d.   fl.  tf. 

0to5  • 
0   88 

a 

0 

10 

0 

1 

8 

8 

e 

8 


0 

• 

0 
0 

0 
0 
0 

e 

8 


TMRTABLB8. 


Artichokes dozen 

Aspararas bundle 

Beans, Kidney  ....         100 

Ilcet,lUd dozen 

Brooeoil biwdle 

Brussels  Sprouts . .    }  sieve 

Cabbage dosen 

Capsieams 100 

Oarrois   baneh 

Oanli  flowers doaea 

Celery bundle 

Coleworts....doz.  baaehes 

Cueumbers eash 

End^e dosen 

PenaeJ bosieli 

Q^rite  lb. 

Herbs  bnneh 

Leeks bnae 


s.d.  s.d. 
8  Oto4  0 
8      8 


0 
0 
8 
8 
8 
8 
4 
0 
8 
0 
8 
0 
8 
8 
8 
8 


0 

8 
1 
8 
1 
8 
8 
8 
1 
4 
1 

a 

8 

0 
0 

8 


Lettueea  

Ma^tarowms  

MiMtard  A  Oress  .. 

Onions 

Pariley dos. 

Parinlps  

Po^toes ••.. 

Kidney.......... 

Kadtehes....  doz. 

Miabarb 

Saisafy 

Seorsoaera    

Shallots 

SpLoaeh  


seore 

punnet 

^punnet 

bushel 

bau<  h  s 

dOMU 

qmart 

ewt. 

ewt. 

b laehes 

b^le 

boDMs 

baaAe 

basket 


i. 
1 
1 
0 
8 
t 
1 
0 
8 
6 
1 
8 
1 
I 
8 


d.    0.  d. 

Otel   8 
0     1 


basbel  8 
ft.    8 

bmasfa   8 


1 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
0 
0 

4 
0 

8 
d 
t 
0 
8 
8 


8 

9 
4 

9 
8 
T 
8 
0 
8 
0 
0 
8 
0 
8 
1 
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TEE  LEICESTEB  BBEBD  OF  8HEEF. 
iContUmed  frmn  page  53S,') 

It  wm  the  enitom  tortaerXj,  aa  it  ii  now  io  Tuioo*  places,  for 
ths  Bheep-breeder  to  set  aside  the  most  promiaing  of  bU  ewe  tnA 
TBm  l&mha  for  tbe  puipose  of  breeding,  and  tbis  witb  tbe  occa- 
aioiuil  exehsnge  of  uiiniala  of  tbe  Bams  blood  with  other  Icnoim 
braeden  (an  exchanf(e  which  when  gafded  by  diacretion)  had  ap 
to  BokeweU'a  time  ooiutitnted  the  only  aource  ol  improTemeat 
or  preaerrfttton  deemed  reqaislte.  Bat  Mr.  Bakewell  intiodaced 
the  noTel  plan  which,  although  at  Srat  aight  maj  appear  aelSsb, 
jet  peihapa  hai  tended  more  to  the  improvement  of  stock  than 
M17  other  tTitem  jet  invented.  After  be  had  eatabliahed  his  own 
flock,  and  bad  fullj  tried  and  proved  ita  laperior  qaaliflcatiooa, 
initead  of  selling  his  rams  be  offered  to  let  them  at  a  certain 
price.  The  advantages  of  this  plan  are  self-evident ;  it  enables 
the  breeder  who  wisbe*  to  improve  to  do  so  at  a  moderate  price. 
This  plan  at  present  is  not  diacontinned  b;  ram-breeders,  bnt  is 
kept  within  veij  moderate  bonnda  sa  to  nnmbers,  but  not  so  as 
to  price,  for  in  ease  the  breeder  poMeisea  a  few  ^eitraordinary 
animals  he  oblaina  a  high  price  for  the  letting,  and  still  retains 
them  in  hia  own  posKSsion  and  for  use  in  bis  own  flock.  He  also 
Bella  a  lai^r  nnmber,  theiebj  obtaining  a  large  income  from  them 
in  each  jear,  and  still  preserves  the  beet  of  his  standing  flock  for 
f  Dtnre  mainteDance  of  the  breed. 

It  is  carious  to  note  that  with  all  the  peculiar  restrictions  bj 
wfaloh  the  members  of  the  Diahlej  Club,  or  as  called  by  some 
BakeweU's  Clnb,  in  1796  (the  rear  after  Mr.  Bakewell  died),  no 
ieaa  than  sixteen  English  coootlee  were  in  communion  with  tbe 
Club,  ioclnding  the  border  counties.  A.fler  the  Dishlej  Club  dis- 
appeared a  club  wta  started  in  LiDColoshiie ;  tbe  flockmaaters 
connected  witb  it  met  at  Lincoln  and  drew  up  the  rules  ("  for  the 
benefit  of  tbe  public  ")  oatendblj,  Thej  were  framed  somewhat 
after  the  Lincolosbire  model,  and  bound  over  the  membeia  not 
to  show  at  a  market,  or  let  more  than  a  hundred  rams,  or  serve 
ewes  at  less  than  five  guineas  ewsb  nnleM  lixtj  were  sent.  When 
Ur.  BakeweU's  flock  was  soH  it  went  into  tbe  hands  of  Mr. 
Smith  of  Diihiej,  and  passed  from  him  to  Hr.  Honejlxiame.  It 
was,  however,  flnall;  dispened  amongst  Messrs.  Stubbins  and 
others,  witb  whom  we  notice  tbe  name  of  Mr.  Barford  of  Foxcote, 
to  whom  we  shall  specially  refer  further  on  \  also  to  Mr.  Phillip 
Skipworib  the  elder,  whose  purchaae  of  ewes  laid  the  foondation 
of  the  celebrated  Ajlesbnry  flock,  the  propertf  of  the  late  Ur. 
Torr  of  Stiorthom  renown. 

We  cannot  paas  over  wilhoat  special  remarks  another  era  In 
the  history  of  the  Leicester  breed,  in  Iwbich  Sir  Tatton  Bjkea 
made  hia  first  purchase  of  ewes,  comprising  half  a  score  at  ten 
guineas  each,  of  Mr.  Band;,  The  Banmet  loved  a  small  thrift; 
sheep,  but  he  did  not  look  for  a  very  lengthy  style  of  fleece, 
preferring  a  closer  shorter  coat  than  was  usually  grown  by  tbe 
Leicester  sheep.  He  liked  also  to  feel  for  the  cloven  back  in  a 
lam  as  the  best  index  of  good  firm  flesh.  Only  grass,  Tumipe, 
and  hfty  were  used  in  maintaining  the  flock,  as  cake,  com,  and 
peas  found  no  place  in  bis  fold  stores.  In  his  earlier  days  at  Mr. 
B.  Colling's  sale  he  gave  as  much  as  156  gnioeas  for  a  shearling 
ram  "  Ajax."  When  tbe  Colgrave  flock  was  dlspened  in  1S44  be 
went  vp  to  a  hundred  guineas  for  a  three-shear  nm  coDsideied 
the  "pillar  of  the  flock,"  For  some  jeara  before  bis  death  the 
worthy  Baronet  would  allow  no  rams  to  be  naed  which  were  not 


of  his  own  breeding.  His  letting  of  lams  of  the  Eedmere  flock 
in  Beptemtwr,  1662,  was  his  fifty-ninth  and  his  Ust,  bat  the  prices 
made  were  not  high.  He  never  would  prepaie  anylhing  for  show, 
hence  they  did  obtain  shaw  prices ;  but  tbe  Hedmere  flock  has 
Kooe  well  to  the  tore  since  bis  death,  both  in  tlie  hands  of  Lord 
Beraers  and  Mr.  Borton,  at  tbe  Boyal  Agncnltoral  and  the  York- 
shire, as  well  as  the  Christmas  thows. 

Since  that  time  the  breed  has  been  still  further  adraaced ;  some 
of  the  evils  which  crept  io  witb  the  eariier  improvements,  snch  aa 
weakness  of  constitution,  sterility,  and  inferiority  of  wool  havs 
been  to  a  greater  or  less  extent  amended,  and  at  tbe  present  day 
tbe  breed  remaiiu  the  most  perfect  of  any  of  the  long-wools  as 
respects  the  carcass,  and,  in  the  opinion  of  its  advocates,  though 
disputed  by  others,  the  best  adapted  and  most  profitable  for  fertile 
pastures.  While  there  is  no  long-woolted  bretd  bat  what  has 
obtained  some  improvement  from  ■  cross  witb  it,  the  Leicester  as 
regards  its  peculiar  qualities  has  derived  no  advantage  fnwn  a 
cross  with  others :  but  its  nnrivalled  qualifications  can  only  be 
retained  by  preserving  tbe  breed  pure  and  antainted.  The  late 
Mr.  Sanday,  to  whom  we  have  previously  referred,  was  one  of  the 
celebrities  of  the  same  period,  for  at  five  shows  lie  won  all  the 
fint  prizes,  and  according  to  the  Steward's  report  of  the  Boy«l 
Agricnltoral  Society's  meeting  at  Worcester,  where  he  showed 
for  tbe  last  time,  be  however  won  fifteen  first  prises,  seventeen 
seconds,  and  three  thirds  for  rams ;  eleven  firats,  tan  seconds  for 
shearing  ewes  1  liesides  eighteen  high  commendations  in  fourteen 
years.  His  sales  in  1862-63  produced  lESaTB  I2(.  6<f„  indnding 
an  averse  of  £19  12j.  for  173  rams  ;  the  highest  price  was  HO 
guineas  obtained  for  a  three-shear,  being  tbe  gold  medallist  at 
the  Battenea  iDtemational  Meeting  of  the  Boyal  Agricultural 
Society  of  England  in  1662. 

At  the  period  we  have  last  referred  to  the  sheep-breeden  in  the 
counties  of  Devon  and  Cornwall  had  for  yean  been  good  custo- 
mers to  the  Ijeioester  brredera,  and  have  reared  Qrst-daia  animals 
on  tbeir  own  account  Mr.  Qeorge  Turner  of  Barton,  Devon,  had 
for  a  series  of  fears  betn  a  auccesaful  breeder  and  exhibitor  of 
pure  Leicester  sheep  both  at  the  Royal  and  the  Bath  and  West  of 
England  Shows.  The  importance  of  this  breed  of  sbeep  is  foroibly 
illustrated  by  the  improvement  of  abeep  stock  in  Ireland,  What 
tbe  native  sheep  were  like  before  the  introdaction  of  the  pan 
Leicester  is  totd  witb  great  fidelity  by  Mr.  Oeot^  Culley  when 
he  visited  that  country  many  years  ago.  None  ol  the  original 
breed  that  we  can  bear  of  is  left,  and  those  wbo  may  wish  to  see 
what  tbe  Leicester  cross  has  done  have  only  to  view  tbe  eighty 
to  one  hundred  thonaand  sheep  which  are  snnDally  shown  at 
Ballinasloe  Fair,  than  wbicb  probably  no  other  fair  in  tbe  United 
Kingdom  can  produce  socb  a  level  array.  Ttie  top  lots,  two-year- 
old  ewes  and  wethers,  are  really  wonderful  sheep,  and  yet  tbey 
have  not  tasted  a  pound  of  cake  or  amy  artificial  food.  Still,  a 
pure  Leicester  flock  is  not  suited  for  Ireland,  aa  the  climate  is  too 
wet  for  them,  and  they  beoome  delicate  In  constitution  ;  in  cross- 
ing, however,  the  Dishley  stock  "nicked"  exactly  with  "the 
OTieinal  natives." 

We  most  give  a  few  words  npon  tbe  last  of  tbe  old-bshioned 
Leicester  breeders,  Mr.  Valentine  Barford  of  Foxcote  in  North- 
amptonshire, wbom  ne  bad  the  pleasure  of  meeting  and  seeing 
his  sheep  at  the  Royal  Society's  meeting  at  Northampton  in  1S17 
if  we  recollect  rightly.  Ha  was  a  man  of  sturdy  aelf-reliance, 
and  posBessed  a  flock  wbicb  was  generally  believed  to  be  the  only 
ooe  m  the  kingdom  which  could  preaent  an  "untiToken  pedigree 
from  tbe  time  and  stock  o(  Bakewell,"  and  reared  upon  a  farm 
which  be  and  bis  father  before  him  had  held  nnder  the  Dukes  of 
Grafton  for  more  than  a  hundred  years.  One  of  the  principles  of 
rearing  and  feeding  of  sheep  by  Mr.  Barford  was  to  select  animals 
from  bis  own  fiocli  only,  and  never  to  nse  any  artificial  food. 
They  were,  however,  distinguished  by  great  symmetry,  were 
always  healthy  but  email ;  nor  was  their  fecaodity  impaired, 
altboDgh  tbey  were  "  bred  in-and4D,"  as  it  is  commoDly  termed. 
Before  concluding  the  anbject  we  maat  allode  to  the  "  Buinshiree," 
or,  as  soma  call  them.  Bonier  Leiceclers,  which  are  peculiar  to  the 
border  counties  of  Roxburgbshire,  Berwickshire,  and  Northumber- 
land. These  sheep,  and  tbe  higb  estimation  in  which  tbey  are 
held,  is  best  shown  by  tbe  Urge  surns  yielded  by  the  rams  at  their 
annua!  lettinga ;  for  although  they  are  not  pure  Leicesters  they 
have  considerably  more  of  this  blood  than  ot  any  other,  and  an 
well  adapted  for  crossing  with  the  long-wooUed  breeds  of  ordinary 
stock  in  Lincolnshire,  Durham,  and  other  counties  )  and  it  ia  said 
that  when  the  Border  Leicester  rams  are  mated  with  the  various 
stocks  of  long-wooUed  ewes  that  the  produce  is  more  hardy,  and 
give  excellent  qnalit;y  and  heavy  weights  at  an  earlier  age  than 
tbe  pare  breed  on  either  side.  Thus  we  must  admit  that  tbe 
original  pure  Leicester,  as  reared  by  Mr.  Balcewell,  proved  a  great 
acquisition  to  the  sheep  stock  of  the  kingdom. 
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WOBE  ON  THE  HOME   FABM. 

Knell  time  baa  been  spent  in  hone  labour  lately  in  carting  and 
storine  the  Mangold  crop,  which  is  now  generally  completed ;  and  on 
those  larms  where  the  coach  has  been  caref  ally  heaped  in  readiness 
for  the  purposes  of  bottoming  the  farmyard  or  flooring  the  cattle  and 
pig  pens,  it  has  been  almost  uio  only  work  wliich  conld  be  done  with 
advantage  and  without  displ&cing  other  more  important  work  on  the 
home  farm  daring  tbe  stormy  weather  of  the  past  three  or  four  weeks. 
Still,  at  some  drying  intervals  a  few  acres  of  Wheat  have  been  sown 
in  fair  condition  as  regards  the  face  of  the  land  in  burying  the  seed 
and  finii^ng  the  work ;  but  with  the  weather  which  has  since  been 
deplorably  wet  it  is  impossible  to  say  how  much  seed  will  perish, 
especially  npon  some  irregular  and  mixed  soils. 

Mand  Labour, — ^Men  have  lately  been  employed  in  various  ways, 
such  as  filling  the  couch  into  carts  for  purposes  as  above  stated.  We 
have  lately  employed  some  of  the  men  to  examine  the  draining  on 
meadow  land,  where  the  appearance  indicated  partial  stoppage  ofthe 
pipes.  The  same  has  been  done  on  the  arable  land,  and  at  the  same 
time  where  a  new  or  fresh  drain  is  required  it  has  been  marked  out 
for  doing  the  first  opportunitv.  On  some  fields  on  the  mixed  soils 
there  wiS,  after  such  a  succession  of  wet  seasons  as  we  have  had,  be 
a  few  bunches  of  couch  left ;  but  this  work  mav  now  be  done  by 
either  women  or  old  infirm  men  by  using  the  tnree-grained  fork. 
This,  however,  should  not  be  delayed,  but  ought  always  to  be  done 
before  the  roots  are  fed  off,  as,  after  the  sheep  have  trodden  it  into 
the  land,  it  is  difficult  to  see  it,  and  more  so  to  lift  it  without  leaving 

Sortions  in  the  land.  It  is  also  desirable  wherever  Mangold,  Carrots, 
abbages,  or  any  roots  have  been  removed  from  the  land  that  it 
should  be  looked  over,  and  any  grass  and  Docks,  &c.,  forked  out 
before  attempting  to  plough  or  seed  the  land. 

Live  Stock, — ^The  dairy  cows  will  now  require  much  attention  in 
various  ways,  for  on  pastures  which  are  low-lying  the  tread  of  the 
cattle  is  very  injurious  for  either  earlv  grass  or  to  lay  up  for  hay  next 
spring.  The  cows  in  milk  should,  therefore,  get  some  of  the  Drum- 
hotd  Savo^  Cabbages  in  their  pens  or  stalls  night  and  morning,  with 
a  run  during  the  daytime  on  very  dry  pasture  or  old  lea  ground. 
They  should  nave  also  at  the  mangers  8  or  i  tbs.  of  decorticated  cotton 
cake,  and  chaff  of  sweet  Oat  straw  mixed  with  meadow  bay.  But  one 
thing  must  not  be  forgotten — ^that  every  animal  should  nave  access 
to  nxsk  salt  in  their  manger,  as  it  is  a  great  assistance  in  keeping  up 
the  flow  of  milk.  The  homed  ewes  and  lambs  have  done  well  lately, 
alUiough  the  weather  has  been  so  wet,  with  tbe  exception  of  an  in- 
crease of  foot  rot  and  epidemic  lameness,  for  as  the  lambs  run  on  to  a 
fresh  fold  every  day  thev  can  find  a  clean  lair  in  it,  whereas  the  ewes 
when  fed  in  trougl^  with  cut  roots  will  find  clean  food ;  yet  in  lying 
back  they  have  space  enough  to  choose  a  lair,  and  in  dirty  weather 
like  what  has  prevailed  lambs  will  choose  their  lair  in  advance,  but 
run  ihroQgli  the  lamb  gate  to  suck,  and  return  again  to  their  fold. 
The  tegs  or  haggs,  as  thejr  are  called,  if  properly  trough-fed  with 
sufficient  roots  and  hay,  with  cake  in  addition,  will  be  doing  well ; 
but  in  the  event  of  any  misfortune  by  loss  of  the  root  crops  from 
frost,  Ac,  it  may  reach  a  disaster,  as  so  much  money  is  invested  in 
their  cost.  

TUSSOCKS  AND  MOLES  IN  PASTURES. 

Wb  have  a  field  of  old  pastnre  which  until  this  year  has  been 
good  fine  grass  land,  bnt  wis  autumn  the  greater  part  of  it  is  be- 
eoming  ooyered  with  coarse  tussocks  of  n^ess  grass,  of  which  I 
enclose  a  specimen.  The  field  was  dressed  with  lime  and  earth  a 
year  and  a  half  ago.  It  is  grazed,  and  at  haymaking  time  any 
parts  that  seem  to  leaaire  it  are  gone  over  wiUi  the  scythe.  Our 
neighbours  assure  us  that  the  cause  of  the  deterioration  of  the  field 
is  moles,  of  which  there  certainly  are  many  traces  both  old  and 
recent  exactly  in  that  portion  of  the  field  which  is  now  covered 
with  objectionable  tussocks.  Is  it  likely  that  this  is  the  true 
reason,  and  what  do  you  recommend  us  to  do  7 — Bobestok. 

[When  the  tussocks  of  coarse  grasses  prevail  on  old  pasture  land 
ih^  dten  indicate  that  the  land  is  too  wet  on  the  surface,  although 
not  requiring  to  be  drained ;  yet  on  strong  clay  soils  the  surface 
may  be  relieved  of  superfluous  water  by  a  few  open  trenches, 
which  are  undoubtedly  beneflciaL  These  tufts  of  coaise  grass 
may  be  cut  up  with  the  turf^mtter,  and  either  burned  or  usea  for 
litter  in  yards  or  cattle  pens.  If  buxned  the  ashes  may  be  Bc^ead 
with  benefit  on  the  land  where  the  tussocks  prevailed.  There 
is  another  cause  of  tussocks.  Frequentlv  in  soeep-feeding  the 
an^w*«fck  wiU  eat  out  the  white  Dutch  Clover  and  finer  grasses^ 
causing  tiiem  to  die  out,  and  as  the  cattle  refuse  the.  coarser  sort 
<tf  grasses  they  will  then  form  into  tussocks,  which  sheep  and  cattle 
will  both  refuse.  If,  however,  such  grass  land  were  fed  off  by  cattle 
only,  the  ftiest  grasses  and  Clovers  would"  be  likely  to  hold  their 
own  agidnst  the  encroachments  of  tussocks,  especially  if  manured. 
We  do  not  think  that  moles  would  produce  the  coarse  grass 
vnleis  it  is  indigenous  to  the  soil  thrown  up  by.  them,  in  which 
case  it  would  be  advisable  to  trap  the  moles  and  prevent  them 
throwing  np  any  subsoil.  Onir  opinion  tends  to  the  belief  that 
tlie  moles  may  be  allowed  to  work  even  with  benefit  if  the  hilli 
thrown  np  were  spread  abont  once  or  twice  in  t  week.    In 


tbe  month  of  July  or  August  10  lbs.  of  permanent  white  Clover 
seed  may  be  sown  and  cham-banowed  in,  and  if  the  land  is  strong 
4  cwts.  of  bone  superphosphate  may  be  applied  per  acre.  If,  how- 
ever, the  land  is  gravelly  or  sandy  white  Clover  and  yellow  Suck- 
ling may  be  sown  in  admixture,  and  2  owts.  of  nitrate  d  soda  or 
3  cwts.  of  best  Peruvian  guano  applied  per  acre.  We  incline  to 
the  opinion  that  constant  feeding  has  impoverished  the  land,  and 
if  sheep  have  not  been  grazing  Uiereon  that  the  best  Clovers  and 
grasses  have  died ;  therefore,  in  the  case  of  fresh  seeds  being  sown 
and  manure  applied,  it  may  be  well  the  next  summer  to  take  a  crop 
of  hay  to  encourage  the  growth  of  the  best  grasses  and  newly  sown 
seed  plants.  Bnt  at  any  rate,  when  the  tussocks  have  got  posses- 
sion they  must  be  removed  before  any  better  grasses  will  have 
any  chance  to  get  a  footing.  It  is  a  good  plan  in  pastures  to  em- 
ploy an  old  man  with  a  barrow  at  low  wages  to  continually  attend 
to  and  remove  twice  a  week  all  the  droppings  of  the  cattle  to  a 
heap  of  earth  made  to  receive  them,  and  form  a  compost  to  apply 
as  manure  to  the  pasture  in  the  winter.  The  same  man  may  then 
at  intervids  spreaa  the  molehills.] 


SUNDAY  POULTRY  SHOWS. 

A  LOKQ  list  of  poultiy  shows  which  either  extend  over  Sunday, 
or,  which  is  practically  the  same  thing,  close  on  Saturday  night, 
draws  our  attention  to  the  subject.  We  have  before  animadverted 
npon  this,  as  it  seems  to  us,  very  inadvisable  arrangement.  The 
present  is  a  fitting  opportunity  for  again  stating  our  objections  to 
it.  They  are,  roughly  speaking,  that  the  protraction  of  a  show 
over  a  Sunday  interiferes  with  some  of  the  special  conditions  whid^ 
make  any  such  exhibition  useful  and  successful.  We  will  give 
them  seriatim. 

1,  The  first  object  of  every  show  is,  of  course,  to  enable  the 
public  to  see  and  learn  what  good  and  pure-bred  poultry  are,  and 
to  enable  fanciers  to  compare  their  specimens.  The  artificial  re- 
straint of  a  pen,  and  all  the  turmoil  involved  in  an  exhibition, 
confessedly  do  the  birds  exhibited  no  good,  and  are  liable,  if  great 
care  is  not  taken,  to  do  them  some  harm.  All  experienced  exhi- 
bitors know  that  much  depends  upon  the  length  of  shows,  and 
know  to  their  cost  that  long  shows  are  very  prejudicial,  especially 
to  young  birds.  We  believe  that  few  fowls  suffer  at  all  from  occa- 
sional exhibitions  at  one-day  shows,  and  probably  not  many  from 
the  ordinary  two-days,  but  directly  they  are  confined  for  three  or 
four  days  it  is  far  otherwise,  and  every  day  seems  to  add  greatly 
to  their  fatigue.  Now  this  being  the  case,  it  is  obviously  useless 
and  mischievous  to  keep  them  confined  during  a  whole  day  which, 
from  the  custom  of  this  country,  cannot  be  one  of  public  exhibition. 
So  much  fresh  air  and  exerolse  is  lost  to  the  birds,  and  nobody 
gains  thereby.  We  must  not,  however,  take  it  for  granted  that 
there  is  often  absolutely  no  reason  for  the  arrangement.  There 
may  be  in  particular  places  special  obstacles  to  the  only  show- 
room being  spared  on  other  days  than  Saturday  and  Monday. 
Thia  is  hsirdly  likely  to  be  frequently  the  case.  The  ordinary 
reason,  however,  given  for  it  is  that  shovra  on  Saturday  evening 
pay.  The  working  classes,  it  is  said,  then  have  money,  and  spend 
it  in  coming  to  exhibitions  which  they  otherwise  would  not  enter. 
There  is  some  truth  in  this,  and  nowadays,  when  the  promoters 
of  all  such  undertakings  have  much  financial  difllcnlty,  it  is  not  to 
be  disregarded.  We  contend,  however,  that  so  detrimental  is  long 
confinement  to  exhibited  poultry  that  even  this  inducement  should 
not  have  weight  with  show  committees.  If  people  will  not  come 
to  a  show  on  other  evenings  than  Satnzday  they  are  not  likely  to  be 
a  class  who  take  real  interest  in  it  or  are  likely  to  be  bttiefited  by  it. 

2,  Not  only  is  confinement  trying  to  poultry,  but  stiU  mote  so 
are  long  journeys  and  exposure*  All  should  be  done  that  may 
make  their  transit  to  and  fro  as  ea^  and  expeditions  as  possible. 
Satarday  nights  and  Monday  mornings  never  favour  locomotion, 
and  have  in  oar  own  experience  often  proved  specially  disastrous 
to  travelling  fowls.  It  is  not  long  since  we  exhibited  at  a  show 
which  closed  on  a  Satarday  evening.  There  was  a  clause  in  tiie 
schedule  to  the  effect  that  all  exhibitors  might  have  their  birds 
fed  and  taken  care  of  in  the  riiow  room  till  Monday  morning. 
We  naturally  signified  our  wish  to  avail  oonelves  of  the  permis- 
sion. The  birds  ought,  therefore,  to  have  started  on  the  retom 
journey  early  on  the  Monday ;  great  was  onr  astonishment  to  find 
them  before  mid-day  waiting  at  onr  station,  veiy  remote  indeed 
from  the  place  of  show.  They  had  been  torned  oot  on  tbe  Satar- 
day night,  had  waited  here  and  there  through  Sunday,  and, 
needless  to  say,  were  none  the  better'  for  their  travels.     This  is 


■imply  an  initanee  of  tbe  ertli  ktmott  certain  to  Mialt  from  the 
cloie  ot  a  show  on  Satoiday  night 

3,  One  more  condition  of  a  welt-maDaged  ibow  it  that  it  iboald 
be  carefallj  and  Bcrnpnlonilj  goarded  while  open  to  the  public, 
and  that  before  and  after  opening  none  Bbonld  bare  acccM  to  it 
but  tboae  leeponsible  for  its  management.  It  ii  eatj  enough  to 
keep  out  intradere  before  the  judges  bare  begnn  their  work  or  while 
thej  are  engaged  upon  it — a  policeman  and  a  locked  door  aufflce. 

Eiperieoce,  howerer,  has  uiown  na  that  it  is  bj  no  means  so 
eaij  to  keep  a  show  abaolntelj  cloned  daring  a  Sandaj  when  it 
ha*  already  been  open  on  other  day^,  and  more  than  this,  that 
practically  shows  are  never  to  kept.  Tbis  or  that  fancier  who 
"  has  no  time  in  tbe  week  "  craves  special  permission  from  his 
friend,  a  oommitt«eman,  just  to  look  round  on  the  Sunday  after- 
noon )  another  acqnaiotanoe  edges  himself  in  at  the  same  time ; 
by  d^!reei  theie  ia  a  regular  assembly,  hence  not  nnfieqaently 
■candal  if  not  mischief.  Borne  yean  ago  we  were  eihibiton 
at  a  show  advertised  to  close  on  Satorday  night  and  to  be  tigo- 
ronaly  soarded  through  Bunday.  We  sla;^  in  the  town  at 
an  botd  facing  the  ahow  hall.  It  never  occurred  to  us  to  aak 
even  the  favoni  of  seeing  that  our  birds  were  safe  and  well  on 
the  Banday  in  the  face  of  so  apparently  rigid  a  mie.  Daring 
the  afternoon,  however,  we  saw  diven  people  going  in  and  out. 
The  town  is  a  garrison  one,  and  the  troops  seemed  much  attracted 
by  the  crowing  ;  they  wandered  about  harmlessly,  would  that  all 
the  visitors  bvi  done  the  same  I  At  last  we  too  followed,  to  find 
that  some  dastardly  individual  had  changed  some  of  our  birds, 
mutilated  others,  and  tamed  an  almost  priceless  cock  loose  to 
fight  np  and  down  tbe  rows.  We  have  exhibited  qow  a  long 
while  and  many  birds,  and  are  pleased  to  say  that  this  is  the  only 
occasion  on  which  we  have  ever  for  certain  known  any  wilful 
and  malicioui  damage  done  to  our  birds ;  but  then  with  few  ex- 
ceptions we  have  not  exhibited  at  shows  extending  over  Sunday. 

The  fact  of  its  being  difflcnlt  to  keep  a  show  room  strictly  and 
absolutely  closed  is  to  our  mind  a  very  strong  argument  agniust 
any  show  being  protracted  over  a  Sonday.  There  may,  as  we 
have  said,  be  exceptions  to  tbis  as  to  all  rules.  If  one  is  to  be 
made  we  should  certainly  maVa  it  lathei  in  favour  of  a  show 
which  begins  with  a  Sunday  than  one  which  ends  with  it.  The 
Crystal  Palace  and  Birmingham  are  exceptional  shows — excep* 
tional  in  the  nnmber  of  visitors  that  attend  tbem,  and  in  the 
time  that  it  takes  to  go  well  thtoiigb  (hem  ;  the?  are  exceptional, 
too,  in  the  distance  that  exhibits  are  sent  to  tbcm.  For  tbe^e 
reasons  there  is  much  to  be  said  in  favour  of  their  duration,  and 
of  their  closing  on  ThuiBday  evening,  and  consequently  beginning 
before  one  Sunday,  to  enaUe  all  birds  to  reach  their  homes,  how- 
ever distant,  before  another  Sunday.  We  have  never,  therefore, 
hesitated  to  show  at  them,  though  we  have  often  wished  that 
Birmingham  could  be  shortened  by  one  day.  To  the  committees 
of  smaller  shows  who  have  not  these  valid  excusee  we  commend 
for  consideration  our  objection!  to  Sunday  shows  before  the 
opening  of  another  year.— C. 


(hat  ho  was  uudons  to  dispose  of  it,  and  span  meeting  bim  at  the 
Dairy  Show  we  asked  bis  reasons,  whereupon  be  declared  it  was 
simply  "  beeauae  it  bitched  so  many  chicks  be  did  not  know  what 
to  do  with  them."  We  have  hoard  many  reasons  for  parting  with 
an  incubator,  bat  this  is  certainly  flie  Ant  lime  we  have  beard  tbis 
particular  one  advanced.         ^_^-._ 


High 

jrstooQ   from  the  a 

panjing  illnstration.  It  con- 
sists of  three  wire  springs 
securely  fastened  to  a  meUl 
plate.  Tbe  egg  is  iaserted 
between  tbe  spriDgi,  aod  it 
there  lightly  but  securely  held 
during  transit.  The  ovifera 
are  mada  in  seta  ranging  from 
one  to  five  dozen,  and  are 
1(-  *'•  eonitructed  to  fit  in  boxes  and 

baskela  of  vanoui  liiea,  so 
that  any  desired  nnmber  of  eggs  may  be  packed.  We  can  recom- 
mend them  as  a  convenient  and  safe  method  of  packing  eggs. 

The  Eoo-PaoTiCToa. — This,  which  wss  brought  out  towards 
the  close  of  last  season  by  Messrs.  Cbristy,  va  have  now  fully  tiiad. 
It  consists  of  a  perfoialed  metal  egg-shaped  box,  rather  larger  in 
siie  than  an  egg.  It  is  intended  to  be  used  for  protecting  eggt 
which  ara  beinft  batched  out  from  being  crushed  by  the  ben,  while 
at  the  same  time  allowing  sufficient  space  for  the  chicken  to  emerge 
from  the  shell.  We  saved  the  lives  of  a  good  many  chickens  with 
half  a  doien  of  these  egg-pTotactorfl  during  tha  latter  part  of  last 
season.  It  is  to  be  noted,  however,  tbat  soma  few  hens  (about  oae 
in  twenty  was  our  average)  will  eject  tbe  egg-protector  firom  tbe 
nsst.    A  little  care  in  this  respect  it  tlietelbre  necesaary. 


Sales  at  Birvhiobav   Show.  — Meure.  Smyths'   second-priie 
Coloured  Doiking  ben  was  claimed  at  catalogue  price,  £26,  the  largest 
■'■■"-       Dorkinghen.    The  pair  of  SMlch- 
"",  which  we  noted  u  beinp  fiial  in 
at  the  catalogue  price — vu.,  eight 


gice  we  have  yet  heard  of  for  a  Doi 
teTfowlB  belonging  to  Un.  Unii, 
tbe  Variety  class,  ware  also  claimed 
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NOVELTIES. 
Akohobt  recent  inventiont  we  note  some  of  special  interest  to 

pouttry-k  eepen. 

Thb  THiRKonATic  iHctmiTOK. — This  has  been  recently  intro- 
duced by  Usssrs.  Chritty.  It  is  a  coDtinnoiia  heating  incubator 
witb  a  n^olator,  and  is  thus  an  entirely  new  departure  for  this 
Qnn,  whi<£  has  hitherto  depended  on  hydro -incubators  pure  and 
simple,  and  similar  incubators  with  outside  circulating  boilera,  only 
requiring  heat  fi>r  an  hour  or  two  daily.  The  new  incubator  Uaims 
to  require  a  minimum  of  attention.  The  reirulator  consists  of  a 
band  made  of  tro  metals,  which  expand  at  different  temperatures, 
and  is  said  to  be  thoroDghly  reliable.  Upon  the  metal  which 
expands  at  the  lower  heat  being  affected,  the  metal  band  changes 
from  a  straight  line  to  a  cnrve;  one  end  being  fixed  the  oth-r 
necessarily  moves,  and  thus  operates  upon  a  rod  connected  with 
an  air  valve  opening  from  lb,!  egg-drawer,  and  by  inoreaaing  or 
diminishing  tha  amount  of  ventilation  keeps  the  temperature  even. 
The  entire  bottom  of  the  egg-drawer  is  perforated  and  exposed  to 
the  air,  while  the  ventilating  shaft  rises  from  tbe  centre  of  tbe  top 
of  the  drawer.  The  bottom  of  the  water  tank  is  slightly  domed 
so  as  to  allow  an  even  fiow  of  air  trom  all  parts  of  the  drawer. 
Tha  lunp  is  a  email  one,  and  the  expense  of  working  the  machine 
is  thus  kept  low. 

WstLI  speaking  of  incubators  we  may  mention  a  novelty  in  the 
way  of  a  reason  for  parting  with  an  incubator.  The  machine  was 
that  known  as  the  "  Fancier,"  which  was  fint  described  in  our 
columns  by  tbe  designer.  Mr.  Comyns.  An  extensive  breeder  of 
Game  Bantams  bid  purchased  ona  of  these  machines.    We  heard 
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tth.—Flne  uid  bitgbt. 

Si*.— Dnll  IDd  cold  ;  Ibght  raow  at  Interrsli. 

SIli.-CloudT  :  iligbt  mow. 

Tth.— Fslr,  tnsty  momliig.    Enowcomiiiriiced  about  nooD.iLnd  amtlDud  1st  of 

tbe  d«j,  Ij-lng  ilaat  1  IncbM  Bt  niHbt.  all  Ihf  remainiler  liAvme  melted. 
Stta.— Brigbt  laoraLng  ;  gndnil  tbiw ;  man  >UII  on  ground. 
Sth.— nnB  througfaoot :  nnihlae  it  tntemli ;  fligbc  tof  In  ennint. 

Tamptratun  lUU  bclov  the  ■tengt,  niiulderabl}' k  on  Ibe  rih,DniAieh 

melted  J  had  it  not  done  to,  it  would  liiTa  been  near];  t  lucbet  deep.— O.  J. 
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DIGGING  AND  MANDBINQ. 

^AN  anyone    eay  whether   the    lata    very  wet 

j)    weather  has  made  any  conTerte  among  thoee 

9     who  believe  that  the  correct  time  to  do  all  the 

)      digging  poesible  is  in  sntamD  or  early  winter  ? 

^     Many  mnrt  have  found  that  too  early  diggiing 

is  a  mistake,  especially  where  the  soil  is  tena- 

ciona  clay.    Yet  nearly  every  writer  recommends 

turning  vacant  ground  to  the  "  ameliorating  action 

he  weather,"    The  phrase  sonnda  well,  bat,  an- 

-...unately,  the  inflaence  of  the  weather  is  not  always 

ameliorating,  bat  qnite  the  opposite.    The  writer's  conviction 

is  that  antnmn  and  early  winter  digging  is  a  great  mistake,  a 

eanse  of  poor  crops,  and  a  monetary  loss  in  many  soils  and 

districts.    This  is  bo  exactly  the  reverse  of  what  is  generally 

held,  that  the  position  taken  ap  will  require  to  be  vigorously 

supported  and  defended  it  converts  ore  to  be  mode. 

It  may  be  as  well  to  commence  at  the  beginning  and  ask 

and  answer  the  question  why  we  dig.  The  simplest  answer  to 
this  question  is.  That  without  digging  we  could  not  grow  crops. 
Digging  breaks,  and  so  pulverises  the  soil  as  to  allow  of  plant 
roots  eitending  and  collecting  their  food  from  the  soil.  More- 
over, in  digging  plant  food  is  added  and  dug  in,  when  &b  roots 
of  the  plants  will  find  it.  Now  those  who  advocate  autumn 
and  early-winter  digging  do  so  because  they  hold  that  when 
it  is  done  thus  early  the  winter's  frosts  further  tend  to  pul- 
verise and  break  up  the  particles,  thus  making  a  still  better 
root-medium.  Well,  I  simply  deny  that  each  occurs.  Bo  not 
misundeiBtaad  me.  Decidedly  the  surface  of  soil  that  is  ex- 
posed is  broken  up,  bnt  there  is  still  a  snrface  left  to  the  action 
of  the  frost  though  ground  is  left  undug.  Moreover,  those 
who  tnm  up  their  soil  in  early  antnmn  never  have  more  than 
one  surface  exposed ;  those  who  wait  till  late  winter  and  early 
spring  have  an  opportunity  of  exposing  two.  Bnt  early  dig- 
ging does  not  resolt  in  a  finely  pulverised  soil  in  spring,  f or— 
especially  after  such  seasons  .fa  we  ha-M  passed  through — 
the  rains  of  winter  solidify  the  soil  much  more  than  any  frost 
opens  it.  Froets,  indeed,  only  open  and  produce  a  surface 
tilth  very  soitable  for  sowing  seeds  in  or  for  yonng  plants, 
but  BO  far  as  the  body  of  tiia  soil  is  concerned  they  have 
less  effect  than  may  be  sapposed. 

Heavy  day  soils  after  much  rain,  when  dag  in  autamn,  are 
often  nothing  more  than  a  sea  of  mud  in  early  spring,  which 
only  solidifies  when  drying  winds  (»me,  and  remain  bo  long 
wet  that  it  is  often  far  into  spring  before  it  can  be  either  re- 
dug,  forked,  or  otherwise  mechanically  pulverised.  SoU  that 
is  left  ontooched,  on  the  other  hand,  but  is  solid  save  for  cracks 


and  worm  channels,  snch  as  most  olays  are  at  the  end  of  snm- 
mer,  are  comparatiTely  waterproof,  and  instead  of  becoming 
pntty-like  mud,  as  they  wonld  if  dug,  remain  comparatively 
dry.  Then  when  thrown  up,  possibly  in  large  clods,  late 
in  winter  or  early  in  spring,  rain  does  not  convert  them 
into  mud,  for  between  the  clods  the  rain  escapes,  and  every 
wind  dries  the  pieces  till  they  ere  like  the  masses  of  lime  that 
come  from  limekilns,  and  so  easily  reduced  to  powder  whenever 
fairly  moistened.  When  this  occurs  the  lumps  may  be  very 
finely  pulverised  by  the  fork,  and  a  seed  bed  secured  snrpassing 
that  produced  by  the  winter's  frost ;  while,  instead,  of  a  solid 
body  beneath,  there  is  a  friable  fertile  soil. 

As  often  as  not  we  are  told  that  by  the  pnlverising  action  of 
froets  and  thaws  plant  food  is  liberated  and  made  ready  for 
the  succeeding  crop.  To  this  we  may  reply,  la  only  dry  ground 
acted  on  by  frosts  and  thaws?  The  answer,  probably,  will  be 
that  roughly  dog  ground  presents  a  greater  surface.  But  we 
ask.  Does  frost  only  act  on  the  sur^ce  ?  Then  we  may  be 
told  that  the  frost  will  penetrate  deeper  than  if  the  soil  were 
tindag.  The  reply  te  this  is  that  by  leaving  the  soil  untouched 
till  late  in  the  season  the  undug  surface  has  all  the  advantage 
of  the  November  and  December  frosts  withoat  being  so 
liable  to  become  waterlogged  with  the  antumn  rains,  which 
wash  the  polrerised  surface  of  dry  soil  level,  bo  making  the 
differences  of  surface  extent  not  so  great  after  all,  but  de- 
cidedly blocking  the  way  for  an  easy  passage  of  the  rain 
downwards.  Everyone  knows  what  happens  then.  A  dry 
soil  by  reason  of  its  porority  sucks  up  much  water.  When 
solid  it  does  not  to  anything  like  the  same  extent ;  and,  more- 
over, an  oudug  soil  is  full  of  worm  channels  and  cracks  by 
which  the  water  escapes.  If  anyone  doubts  these  facts  let  him, 
spade  in  hand,  say  in  Janoaiy,  torn  up  after  rain  a  piece  of 
ground  dag  in  October  and  a  piece  undug.  But  if  we  leave 
the  digging  till  say  January,  Febmary,  or  even  March,  we 
are  enabled  to  expose  first  the  undug  and  then  the  dug  surface 
to  the  weather,  and  not  only  secure  a  better  palverised  soil, 
bat,  BO  far  as  "weathering"  will  help  the  liberation  of  plant 
food,  the  spring  digging  surely  secures  the  greater  advantage. 

There  is  another  point,  end  it  is  this  :  when  soil  is  so  pre- 
pared that  the  surface  water,  instead  of  passiog  off  by  cracks, 
&c.,  is  forced  tbroagh  the  soil,  and  in  its  descent  will  carry  off 
the  nitrates  so  plenteonsly  produced  in  autumn.  The  "  libera- 
tion of  plant  food  by  weathering  "  is  a  parrot  cry  that  means 
nothing  at  all  by  the  majority  who  use  it.  It  may  be  worth 
while  to  inquire  what  it  is  that  weathering  liberates.  Not 
nitrogen,  even  on  tlie  most  fertile  soils,  and  hardly  anything  at 
all  on  Boib  that  depend  on  manuring  solely  or  nearly  so.  But 
even  on  soils  of  the  most  fertile  description,  all  that  can  be 
liberated  is  just  such  matters  as  are  not  of  very  particular 
value,  for  the  sioTple  reason  that  they  are  likely  not  to  be  very 
deficient,  and  they  are  of  such  a  nature  as  remain  in  the  soil 
unless  taken  up  by  plant  roots,  and  are  not  readily  washed 
away ;  but,  as  we  said,  early  digging  does  not  secure  a  greater 
weathering.  It  tends,  however,  to  the  loss  of  what  is  of  most 
value  in  the  soil  and  in  the  market. 

In  manuring  we  add  nitrogen,  phosphoric  acid,  and  potash. 
The  phosphorio  acid  and  potash  are  fixed  in  the  soil,  not  so  the 
nitrogen.  Whether  as  ammonia  or  only  organic  mattei,  nitro- 
genous matters  after  the  soil  becomes  warm  in  summer  are 
speedily  converted  into  nitrates.    Bo  long  aa  the  land  is  occa- 
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pied  by  a  vigorous  crop  these  are  mostly  utilised  ;  but  when, 
as  in  autumn,  the  land  is  bare  they  accumulate  in  the  soil. 
These  are  very  easily  lost.  Because  of  their  solubility  the  soil 
cannot  hold  them,  and  in  order  to  dispose  of  them  the  best 
plan  is  to  dig  early,  and  so  secure  the  passage  of  rain  through 
the  body  of  the  soil  instead  of  by  the  surface  and  otherwise. 
These  nitrates  are  very  valuable,  and  supposing  digging  soil 
in  autumn  really  wos  the  best  way  of  liberating  plant  food, 
^'hich  it  is  not,  it  would  still  be  a  great  mistake. 

The  reasons  given  are  surely  enough  to  convince  anyone 
that  autumn  tillage,  unless  in  districts  where  the  rainfall  is 
limited,  is  wrong  ;  but  there  is  yet  another.  In  digging,  ma- 
nure is  generally  added.  Now,  the  most  valuable  part,  of 
really  well-prepared  manure  is  subject  to  waste  when  thus 
applied.  Far  better  apply  it  later  ;  indeed,  manure  to  be  ap- 
plied profitably  should  be  given  at  cropping  time,  or  as  shortly 
Defore  as  possible.  In  order  to  have  the  manure  fit  for  this  it 
must,  of  course,  be  well  decayed  ;  but,  unless  it  is  wasted  in 
preparing,  there  is  apt  to  be  a  loss  in  the  use  of  an^  other. 
Fresh  manure  applied  in  spring  does  not  give  out  its  best 
qualities  at  the  time  it  is  wanted,  but  continues  decaying  all 
summer  and  autumn,  and  so  a  residue  of  nitrogen  is  left  over 
that  is  apt  to  be  lost.  On  the  other  hand,  when  manure  is  well 
made  and  forked  or  lightly  dug  into  the  soil  the  plants  receive 
the  benefit  of  it  in  their  infancy,  which  is  important,  for  a  good 
start  is  a  great  advantage. 

In  many  gardens  crops  might  be  raiaed  profitably  and  the 
land  improved  by  using  no  ordinary  manure  for  a  time,  but 
only  nitrogenous  ones.  As  Liebig  puts  it,  the  strength  of  the 
chain  depends  on  the  weakest  link.  The  weakest  link  in  the 
fertility  of  soils  long  manured  is  certain  to  be  nitrogen,  because 
while  the  rest  of  the  necessary  elements  are  not  liable  to  loss 
by  drainage  this  is.  The  consequence  is  that  there  may  be  an 
actual  surplus  of  everything  else,  there  may  be  and  often  is  a 
deficiency  of  nitrogen.  Those,  therefore,  who  are  short  of 
manure  need  not  hesitate  under  such  circumstances  to  give  no 
manure  at  all  to  many  things  except  a  slight  dressing  of  sul- 
phate of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda  doriog  the  growing  season. 
This  treatment  often  works  wonders  on  "worn-out"  flower 
beds.    8uch  manures  are  also  of  much  value  in  the  vegetable 

?arden,  and  greatly  help  the  growth  of  many  vegetables.    For 
ruit  trees  they  are  not  so  suitable,  chiefly  because  they  are  apt 
to  cause  too  much  growth  of  not  a  satisfactory  character. 

Much  manure  might  be  saved  in  gardens  if  "  green  manuring  " 
were  resorted  to.  If  vacant  plots  were  sown  in  autumn  with 
Mustard  or  Rape  thickly  the  nitrogen,  otherwise  lost,  might  be 
saved  by  being  reoreanised.  As  such  green  crops  would  save 
what  would  be  otherwise  largely  lost,  digging  them  down 
would  be  quite  equal  to  an  application  of  extraneous  manure, 
and  as  they  decay  readily  would  become  speedily  available  for 
immediate  crops.  Such  have  been  proTed  of  much  value  on 
the  farm,  but  as  the  richer  soil  of  the  garden  is  much  more 
liable  to  loss  because  of  its  richness,  they  would  likely  prove 
of  even  more  value  iu  the  garden.  Be  this  as  it  may,  autumn 
digging  certainly  contributes  to  the  loss  of  what  we  should  all 
try  to  save. — Single  handed. 


CHRISTMAS. 


CHUBCH  AND  HOUSE  DBOOBATION. 

Chbistmab  is  coining;  and  it  will  be  welcomed  more  heartily 
than  any  other  festival  of  the  whole  twelve  months,  not  because  it 
is  the  last  of  them,  but  because  it  is  the  reoogniBed  season  of  social 
gatherings  and  family  reunions  throushout  the  land.  More  true 
geniality,  kindly  greetings,  and  friendly  intercourse  prevail  iust 
now  than  at  any  other  time ;  and  ^ough  Christmas  and  its  doings 
are  like  an  oft-told  tale,  yet  the  heart  warms  to  this  subject,  for  at 
the  Tory  mention  of  it  a  host  of  pleasant  memories  crowd  upon  the 
mind,  and  the  writing  of  a  Christmas  note  once  more  is  certainly  no 
impleasant  duty. 

Evergreens,  symbolical  of  the  perennial  freshness  of  true  friend- 
ship and  sincere  afTection,  ought  always  to  predominate  in  Christmas 
cburch  decoration.  So  abundant  are  they,  and  so  varied  in  form, 
that  combined  with  the  dried  flowers  of  **  Everlastings  "  they  suffice 
for  all  the  requirements  of  good  taste  for  such  a  purpose.  A  quiet 
tone  of  refinement  should  pervade  rur  embellisnment  of  such  a 
building,  and  I  must  own  to  a  feeling  of  antipathy  for  scriptural 
texts  in  large  white  letters  on  crimson  doth  and  all  such  theatrical 


display.  In  the  little  church  which  I  help  to  decorate  the  reading 
desk,  lectern,  pulpit,  and  seats  are  left  untouched ;  a  fringe  of  Moss 
and  Ferns  runs  along  at  bottom  of  the  front  of  the  chancel  scats ;  a 
richer  fringe  of  clusters  (»f  Holly  berries  in  circles  alternating  with 
broad  stripes  of  Laurustinus  flowers  in  sand  is  made  from  each  side 
of  the  chancel  steps  to  the  pulpit  and  reading  desk.  The  broad 
window  sills  are  carpeted  with  Moss,  upon  which  are  crosses, 
double  triangles,  "circles,  and  monograms  of  Golden  Queen  Holly, 
berried  Holly,  variegated  Ivy  and  Box,  Osmanthus,  variegated 
Vines,  Diplopappus,  and  flowers  of  Laurustinus.  The  font  alone  is 
an  exception,  and  has  bunches  of  Violets  upon  Moss  around  its 
base,  and  the  basin  covered  with  Moss,  upon  which  stands  a  floral 
cross  of  white  flowers,  Camellias  or  Marguerites,  with  a  few  flowers 
at  intervals  in  the  Moss  around  the  base  of  the  cross. 

There  are  many  large  churches  with  pillars  and  wide  bare  nMces 
in  the  nave  where  a  more  liberal  use  of  evergreens  is  called  for. 
Wreaths  for  the  pillars  and  trails  around  the  doors  are  never  more 
chaste  than  when  done  well  with  Ivy.  Mixed  wreaths  are  often 
very  handsome,  and  may  safely  be  employed  when  there  are  plenty 
of  young  people  to  make  them.  Groups  of  Palms  springing  out  of 
mossy  mounds  give  beauty  and  warmth  to  any  bare  spaces  where 
they  can  be  conveniently  arranged,  but  other  plants  in  pots  are 
uncalled  for  at  this  season  of  the  year. 

In  house  decoration  a  much  more  florid  style  may  prevaiL  Plants 
in  pots  cannot  be  too  abundant  in  all  the  accustomed  places.  Violets 
and  Mignonette  should  "scent  the  air  with  sweet  perfume;"  cut 
flowers,  renewed  frequently  so  as  always  to  be  fresh  and  bright 
in  vases.  To  these  ^e  evergreens  form  our  Christinas  addition  in 
the  guise  of  sprays,  wreaths,  trails  and  festoons,  just  as  may  appear 
best  in  keeping  with  the  flimiture  and  permanent  decorations.  As 
a  rule  very  little  is  required  to  be  done  in  this  direction,  except  in 
old  baronial  halls  where  armour  and  trophies  of  the  chase  give 
mutual  facilities  for  evergpreen  decoration. 

Berried  Holly  is  abundant  this  Christmas ;  so,  too,  are  the  bright 
scarlet  berries  of  Iris  foetidissima,  and  the  equally  beautiful  clusters 
of  Skimmiajaponica  berries-  Cotoneaster  iSimonsii  has  been  very 
gay,  but  the  birds  are  so  fond  of  its  scarlet  berries  that  most  of  them 
disappear  before  Christmas.  Moss,  Fometimes  difficult  to  procure,  is 
not  so  this  season,  as  might  be  expected  after  so  wet  a  year.  8ome 
old  lodges  thatched  with  Heather  have  the  whole  of  it  clothed  with 
a  soft  bright  green  mossy  carpet. — Eowabd  Luckhukst. 


DEW  IN  HOTHOUSES. 


Allow  me  to  assure  **  Casual  "  and  all  whom  it  may  concern 
that  I  have  never  knowingly  made  an  offer  in  this  Journal  to 
answer  queries  privately,  and  that  letters  asking  for  information 
privately  on  subjects  which  appear  in  its  pages  are  not  answered. 
Any  letter  sent  to  the  Editor  breathing  a  genuine  spirit  of  inquiiy 
is  sure  to  be  duly  attended  to  by  the  men  best  qualified  for  the 
subject  which  he  has  at  command,  but  certainly  will  not  be 
answered  privately,  as  that  is  against  all  the  rules  of  public  jour- 
nalism, and  notice  to  that  effect  is  printed  eveiy  week  at  the 
head  of  the  first  column  containing  answers  to  correspondents. 
It  is  well  it  should  be  so.  All  ouestions  have  two  sides  to  them, 
and  when  queries  are  answered  publicly  there  is  a  chance  for 
errors  (which  the  best  of  us  are  liable  to  fall  into)  to  be  corrected. 
The  answers  to  correspondents  is  a  veiy  strong  point  in  this 
journal.  They  do  more,  perhaps,  in  an  educational  point  of  riew 
than  all  the  rest  of  its  pages  together,  and  I  for  one  seldom  fail  to 
gain  a  lesson  from  their  perusal,  for  I  invariably  read  most  of 
them  through,  and  if  I  find  anything  I  disagree  with  or  cannot 
understand  I  make  a  note  of  it 

Once  more,  then,  I  have  failed  to  make  myself  intelligible  to 
"  Casual,"  and  if  I  have  been  as  unintelligible  to  other  readers  I 
must  of  late  have  become  less  clear  than  I  formerly  had  the  credit 
for  being.  Allow  me  to  say  now  as  clearly  as  I  can  that  there 
is  no  dispute  as  to  the  real  cause  of  dew.  It  is  always  caused 
by  the  condensation  of  vapour  on  surfaces  which  are  colder  than 
the  air  containing  that  vapour.  It  is  produced  naturally  in  un- 
healed houses  as  well  as  in  the  open  air  during  certain  conditions 
of  the  atmosphere,  which  are  well  understood.  In  our  heated 
houses  we  can  produce  it  at  will  almost  independently  of  outside 
weather,  and  some  of  the  lessons  a  young  gardener  has  to  learn 
are  when  this  dew  would  be  beneficial  and  when  it  would  be  in- 
jurious, as  well  as  how  to  make  it  or  prevent  it.  Your  corre- 
spondent is  perfectly  right  in  following  Dr.  Wells  as  to  the  cause 
of  dew-formation  ;  for  although  there  is  much  to  be  learned  yet  on 
the  question  of  dew  as  to  its  chemistry  and  its  effects  on  vegeta- 
tion, the  theory  of  its  formation  is  clear  enough,  and  cannot  be 
materially  sdtered  ;  but  when  be  quotes  Dr.  Lindfley  as  an  authority 
on  hoiticulture  he  is  not  on  such  safe  ground,  for  in  matters  horti- 
cultural we  have  been  travelling  fast.    Lindley's  time,  like  our 
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to-aorroir,  Hod  intelligent  practical  horticoltiiTiBts  t 

be  M  likely  to  be  guided  in  their  operfttions  b;  Zadkiel's  AlmsnBo 

M  bj  mQcli  of  the  theory  which  Dr.  Lindlej  tangbt,  althoagh  he 

liTed  odIj  a  few  jears  ago,  and  was  one  of  the  beat  men  of  hia 

generatioD. 

Yonr  coneipondent  is  still  wider  of  the  mark  when  be  addt  a 
bit  of  his  own  home-made  theory.  I  «ee  no  nae  discnwing  the 
matter  farther  with  bim,  and  indeed  should  not  bare  noticed  hia 
last  commtmication  had  it  not  been  necessary  to  remove  the  im> 
preasioq  tluit  I  waa  open  to  answer  queries  privately.— Wu. 

TATLOB, 


HOSE  MARfeCHAL  NIEL. 

ViBiTOBS  who  have  attended  Ibe  vnriouB  Bose  Bfaowe  held  since 
the  year  1878  must  have  noticed  how  few  blooms  have  been  exhi- 
bited of  Haiichal  Niel  compared  with  the  numbers  they  had  been 
accastoroed  to  see  previona  to  the  above  date.    It  is  a  well-known 
fact  that  From  the  time  of  its  introdnction  to  this  country  no  Bose 
made  a  finer  display  on  the  exhibition  table  than  the  one 
we  are  now|,coDsidering,    What  magniScent  blooms  of  this 
Bose  were  then  placed  in  competition,  having  sometimes  a 
class  devoted  to  it,  at  others  carrying  all  before  it  in  classes 
for  yellow  Rosea  I  bot  wbercver  shown  in  qnantity  it  invari- 
ably caused  an  "  obstrnction,"  through  arresting  the  atten- 
tion of  the  visitors,  who  stopped  to   admire  the  glorious 
Marichal  Niels  ;  also  with  what  effect  it  told  when  shown 
in  association  with  others,  be  they  Hybrid  Perpetuals  or 
Teas  I 

Now  in  the  fflajority  of  instances  this  Rose  is  compara- 
tively rarely  seen,  and  the  hononrs  in  the  classes  for  yellow 
Boses  fall  to  Perle  des  Jardina,  Jean  Ducher,  and  others — 
poor  substitutes  for  Uartehal  NieL,  Can  this  falling-off  be 
attributed  alone  to  the  severe  winters  of  18T9  and  1680,  or 
Is  the  constitatina  of  the  variety  weakened  in  any  way  to 
account  tor  it  7  Mr.  Q.  Paul  estimates  its  sale  in  Ihe  country 
at  fifty  thousand  per  annum  (rirfr;  "  Bomriana'  Yeat-Book," 
1882,  page  C9).  It  has  been,  grown  on  stocks  of  various 
kinds,  planted  in  every  conceivable  position  at  all  likely  to 

OontrihutQ  to  its  well-doioB  1  jot  out  of  doois  io  the  EDUJority 

of  instances  it  has  proved  far  from  satisfactory  of  lale  fears. 

One  thing  against  its  longevity  is  its  piedilection  to 
canker,  and  when  this  malady  takes  bold  of  a  plant  there 
is  little  hope  of  its  ultimate  recovery  ;  and,  further,  I  am 
of  opinion  that  this  disease  can  be  transmitted  from  plant 
to  plant  by  propagation,  either  in  the  form  of  cuttings,  , 
budding,  or  grafting— hence  the  caase  of  so  many  eeriona 
losses  from  this  disease,  and  hence  the  necessity  of  greater 
cantion  being  exercised  in  propagating  from  thoroughly 
sound  and  healthy^ plants  only.  I  am  now  alludiog  to  out- 
of-door  plants,  as  it  is  well  known  there  are  many  places 
where  this  grand  Bose  is  well  grown  under  glass  ;  bnt  the 
blooming  period  of  those  is,  as  a  rule,  over  before  the  Rosa 
shows  commence,  while  even  under  glass  in  some  instances 
it  has  not  proved  a  success,  canker  alone  beinij  the  caufe 
of  disappointmeuL  Frequently  after  the  plant  has  maile 
excellent  growth  for  a  season  or  two,  and  looks  most  pro- 
mising, to  bis  great  disappointment  the  following  season 
the  foliage  tamed  yellow  and  sickly,  and  the  plant,  btmg- 
gling  to  put  forth  its  Qowere,  dioo[«d  and  died. 

No  other  Rose  that  I  am  acquainted  with  which  grows  with 
■neb  vigonr  as  does  the  Marshal  when  in  good  health  is  such  a 
victim  to  so  dire  a  disease.  Can  anyone  suj^est  a  remedy  for  or 
preventive  of  this  great  evil  ?— Oxonivln. 


INSECrrS  JNFESTING  CARROTS. 

SlBisa  that  one  of  your  correspondents  finds  it  difficult  to 
procure  Carrots  through  the  attacks  of  insects,  I  beg  to  advise  him 
to  try  applidatiOQB  of  gas  tar.  The  first  application  could  be  given 
in  Seprembar,  and  tho  ground  well  trenched  to  the  depth  of  3  feet, 
if  Lho  soil  ia  suitable  at  this  depth  to  be  brought  to  the  surface.  If 
cot,  add  a  little  quicklime  in  esch  trench  after  the  first  spit  is  taken 
off.  This  must  proceed  with  the  work,  and  fork  it  np  with  the 
bottom.  Let  the  second  dressing  be  given  in  February,  choosing  a 
limo  when  the  surface  of  the  ground  is  dry;  and  if  a  diy  day  follows 
l|ive  the  surface  a  good  raking.  Ten  days  before  you  intend  to  sow 
the  seod  draw  the  drills  somewhat  deeper  than  usual,  and  run  Iha 
third  lot  of  gas  tar  in  these.  Mix  the  seed  in  a  liberal  qnantity  of 
burnt  earth  and  sand  before  sowing.  I  have  been  very  sitcceasful  in 
extirpating  the  insects  by  these  dressings ;  the  Carrots  quite  enjoy 


COLLECTIONS  OF  SEEDS. 
Ir  I  remember  rightly,  some  letters  appeared  in  our  Jotimal  ■ 
short  time  ago  regarding  the  boxes  of  vegetable  seeds  aa  sent  out 
by  aeedamen,  which  showed  that  the  writers  were  not  altogether 
pleased  with  their  parobaaes.  For  twenty  years  I  mads  oat  my 
own  list,  which  amonnted  to  about  a  pound.  Three  years  ago,  by 
the  advice  of  a  friend,  coupled  with  a  little  laziness,  I  bought  a 
guinea  ooUection.  When  it  arrived  1  went  carefuUy  through  it  to 
see  what  advantage  there  might  be,  and  found,  provided  the  packets 
were  the  same  size  they  would  have  been  if  ordered  as  usual,  again 
of  something  like  30  per  cent,  in  my  favour.  This  looks  very  well; 
but  I  was  oldiged  to  buy  certain  sorts  which  were  deGcient,  althongh 
there  were  enough  of  those  valneless  to  me  to  sow  a  good  portion 
of  the  garden.  The  reason  why  seedsmen  prefer  colEections  is,  I 
imagine,  because  they  grow  certain  sorts,  not  only  for  their  excel- 
lence, but  liso  tor  their  prolific  qnalities.    We  find  in  nurserymen's 


Fig.  IG  ^F«r  Jtanihlne  de  iibillDa. 

catalognes — "  Our  selection,  fit.  a  docen ;  purcbasets'  selection, 
9/.  a  dosen."  Now  it  has  struck  me  that  if  we  were  to  send  Dp 
our  wants  somewhat  in  this  way— Broad  Beans,  one  qoart  in  two 
varieties  ;  six  quarts  of  Peas  for  succession  ;  6  ois.  of  Carrot  for 
succession  ;  i  oeb.  of  Onions  in  two  sorts,  Ilc.,  vendors  would  be 
able  to  allow  IE  or  20  per  cent,  off  catalogue  prices.  I  should  like 
to  know  what  Messrs.  Carter  Ic  Co.,  Messrs.  Button,  and  other  large 
sped  merchants  think  about  it,  as  vrell  as  amateur  and  professional 
gardeneis.— a  T.  H.,  Sorict. 


PEAR  JOSEPHINE  DE  MALINES. 
Vx  figure  this  bTiit  with  the  object  of  drawing  attention  to 
what  we  consider  one  of  the  finest  winter  Pears  in  cultivation. 
It  should  be  planted  in  all  gardens  where  late  Pears  can  bo  grown. 
In  the  south  the  trees  bear  well  in  the  Form  of  pyramids,  but  are 
finer  from  walls,  and  a  tree  is  worthy  of  a  good  position  every- 
where. Its  time  of  ripening  varies  greatly.  We  have  had  it  firm 
nntil  Apiil,  but  sometimes  it  ripens  in  December.  In  the  cool 
fruit  room  at  Chiswick  it  is  ripe  now,  and  do  Pear  in  the  collec- 
tion is  more  delicious.    On  the  question  of  lipeniog  we  append 


the  following  timelj  and  Buggestire  letter  from  **Wiltshibb 
Bectob  : " — 

"  Haying  lost  my  whole  gathering  of  these  Pears  last  rear,  owing 
to  my  not  looking  at  them  until  after  Christmas,  as  they  are  not 
dne  nntil  February,  I  thoaght  I  would  at  any  rate  be  in  time  this 
year,  and  so  examined  them  in  the  middle  of  November,  when  I 
was  surprised  to  find  that  some  were  almost  ripe.  I  brouglv^  them 
at  once  out  of  the  cold  fruit  room  into  a  cupboard  in  a  room  where 
there  was  a  fire,  as  I  felt  sure  they  did  not  need  any  greater  heat 
such  as  I  apply  each  year  to  Bergamotte  Bspmn.  My  surmise 
was  right.  From  ^at  time  (November  16th)  until  now  I  have  been 
eating  them  daily,  none  lost  from  over-ripeness,  but  coming  to 
table  in  rotation,  and  I  never  tasted  this  Pear  of  finer  flavour.  I 
quite  endorse  Mr.  Smee's  opinion  that '  Josephine  de  Malines  is,  of 
late  Pears,  unrivalled  in  juiciness  and  flavour.'  But  I  add  this 
note  of  caution — Watch  your  Pears,  or  you  may  lose  them  alto- 
gether. If  you  trust  solely  to  even  the  best  of  catalogues  or 
manuals  that  tell  you  this  Pear  is  in  season  from  February  to 
May,  stiU  thero  may  come  years  when  their  period  of  ripeness  is 
November  to  late  in  December.  I  would  ask,  Have  other  fruit- 
growers noticed  this  change  of  season,  and  what  can  be  the  reason 
why  a  Pear  should  be  ripe  three  months  before  its  time  in  spite  of 
its  being  kept,  as  I  have  said,  in  a  cold  fruit  room  ?" 

[We  suspect  it  will  be  difficult  to  explain  the  matter,  but  shall 
be  glad  if  a  solution  is  forthcoming.  There  is,  however,  this  satis- 
faction— the  fruit  is  excellent  at  whatever  time  it  ripens,  and  few 
persons  can  err  by  growing  Josephine  de  Malines.] 


WINTER  V.  SUMMER  PRUNING. 

I  MUST  confess  to  having  been'educated  in  a  somewhat  anti- 
quated school  of  gardening,  especially  as  regards  pruning.  The 
custom  was  to  prune  hard  in  winter  with  a  view  of  imparting 
vigour  to  the  trees,  and  particularly  to  the  fruit  buds  or  the  spurs ; 
whilst  those  trees  that  produced  fruit  on  last  year's  wood,  such  as 
Peaches  and  Nectarines,  where  cut  in  very  sharply,  out  of  a 
length  of  2  feet  or  more  barely  a  third  of  it  was  left  after  pruning 
for  producing  fruit  or  to  insure  growth  for  future  crops.  Sum- 
mer-pruning was  little  practised.  True,  an  attempt  was  made 
to  shorten  the  forerights  some  time  after  midsummer,  and  the 
disbudding  of  Peach  trees  was  of  course  attended  to,  yet  the  chief 
of  the  pruning  had  to  be  done  in  winter.  The  trees  seemed  to 
like  it  in  so  far  as  their  power  for  making  wood  were  concerned, 
giving  a  crop  of  shoots  in  summer  quite  equal  to  that  removed  at 
the  previous  winter  pruning,  and  the  trees  had  (as  "  John  Bull  " 
so  foroibly  brought  before  your  readers  in  a  recent  volume)  a 
grand  appearance — fine  trees  covering  I  know  not  how  many 
yards  of  wall,  and  in  good  seasons  bushels  of  fine  fruits  were 
looked  for  as  a  certainty.  "  This,  of  course,  was  long  before  the 
Quince  and  Paradise  stocks  had  come  into  vogue,*'  some  may  say ; 
but  it  was  not,  for  there  were  then  those,  but  not  in  such  numbers 
as  we  find  them  at  the  present  time,  and  yet  there  were  dwarfs, 
Apples  on  Crab  stocks  bearing  as  freely  as  giants  in  the  adjoining 
orcoards ;  therefore  we  may  dismiss  the  supposition  that  gardeners 
some  few  years  back  knew  little  of  Uie  restrictive  as  opposed  to 
the  extension  system.  In  their  bushes,  espalier,  and  wall  trees 
they  practised  the  former,  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  the  old 
practitionen  were  not  right  in  allowing  a  fair  amount  of  summer 
growth.  An  excess  of  summer  growth  deprives  the  fruit  and 
wood  for  future  bearing  of  the  light  and  air  essential  to  their 
development,  as  root-action  is  thereby  stimulated  and  the  supply 
of  nutriment  is  ont  of  proportion  to  the  demands ;  but  a  moderate 
summer  growth  maintains  a  healthy  reciprocal  action  between 
the  roots  and  head—the  fruit  swells  freely,  and  the  bloom  buds 
are  thoroughly  developed.  Trees  on  the  restrictive  system  are,  in 
the  case  of  vigorous  examples,  in  no  better  plight  than  those 
allowed  to  make  an  excess  of  summer  growth,  as  no  amount  of 
pinching  will  transform  the  unduly  vigorous  growths  into  fruit 
buds.  Root-pruning  may,  close  pinching  will  never  do  so.  A 
moderate  extent  of  new  growth  annually  appears  necessary  for 
maintaining  the  trees  in  health  and  fertility,  and  it  does  not 
matter  whether  the  superfluity  be  removed  during  growth  or  when 
the  trees  are  at  rest. 

But  I  shall  be  asked  if  there  is  really  no  difEerence  between 
winter  pruning  and  summer  pruning.  My  answer  must  be, 
Decidedly  none.  An  over-luxunant  tree  is  not  to  be  brought  from 
a  barren  to  a  fruitful  state  by  either  winter  or  summer  pruning. 
A  vigorous  tree  pruned  hard  in  winter  is  a  mass  of  strong  spray  in 
summer,  and  on  one  closely  summer-pruned  clusters  of  growth 
break  again  quickly  after  stopping.  The  remedy  in  both  cases 
is  identical  and  threefold.  First,  extension,  so  as  to  bring  the 
head  into  action  with  the  roots;  secondly,  root-pruning,  so  as 


to  limit  the  supply  of  nutrition  proportionate  to  the  head  ;  and 
thirdly,  regraftmg.  All  of  these  are  eilectual  in  restoring 
unfruitful  trees,  especially  the  last — a  practice  by  no  means  so 
common  now  as  it  was  in  old  times,  when  if  any  tree  had  out- 
grown its  space,  and  for  want  of  room  giving  nothing  but 
unfruitful  growth,  it  was  headed  down  and  regraft^.  How  often 
do  we  see  trees  which  require  extension  to  render  them  fruitful 
allowed  to  remain  year  after  year  without  anything  being  done 
to  rectify  the  evil,  whereas  regrafting  would  restore  them  to 
fruitf ulness  in  nearly  as  little  time  as  root-pruning,  and  assuredly 
with  greater  certainty,  no  trees  producing  such  fine  fruit  as  tbi^ 
upon  Uie  wood  of  the  first  yean  of  f ertili^. 

Winter  pruning  and  summer  pruning  are  identical.  Both  mean 
the  removal  of  parts  not  necessary  to  the  symmetry  of  the  trees, 
and  as  regards  fruitful  trees  serve  no  oUier  purpose  whatever,  as 
is  eviden^sd  by  trees  left  to  assume  their  natural  form  in  orchards. 
If  there  is  any  advantage  to  ihe  crops  of  fruit  it  must  be  obtained 
more  from  the  winter  than  the  summer  pruning.  The  value  of 
foliage  in  enhancing  the  size  and  quality  of  fruit  is  exemplified  in 
trees  both  on  the  dwarfing  and  free  stock  which  have  attained  an 
age  that  very  little  if  any  growth  is  made  beyond  that  necessary 
for  the  formation  of  spurs  or  fruit  buds.  This  ma^  not  be  the 
result  of  age  naturally,  but  by  the  food  supply  not  bemg  in  excess 
of  the  requirements  of  the  tree  for  fruit-production,  for  the  leas 
are  the  supplies  of  food  the  greater  will  be  the  effort  on  the  part 
of  the  tree  to  fruit.  These  trees  are  yet  the  most  disappointing  of 
all.  The  blossom  is  very  profuse  and  beautiful,  but  not  unfre- 
quently  they  do  not  set  a  single  blossom.  Why  7  The  balance 
between  the  head  and  roots  is  so  even  that  support  is  not  forth- 
coming equal  to  the  demands  of  the  blossom,  simply  because  there 
is  no  leaf  or  wood-bud  growth  to  excite  the  action  of  the  roots  or 
to  draw  up  sap  for  the  expanded  blossoms  ;  or  it  may  be  that  the 
blossoms  are  imperfectly  developed  in  embryo  in  the  previous 
autumn,  and  this,  too,  from  a  deficiency  of  alimentary  matter. 
If  there  is  a  good  set  of  fruit  many  drop  in  stoning,  and 
the  spurs  thereby  liberated  give  the  tree  strength  enough  to  per- 
fect &e  fruit  remaining  and  form  fruit  buds  for  next  year ;  but 
if  all  the  fruit  remain,  the  tree  is  so  weakened  by  the  year's 
crop  that  very  few,  if  indeed  any,  of  the  spurs  develope  into  fruit 
buds,  whilst  the  fruit,  unless  thinning  has  been  resorted  to  un- 
grudgingly, though  great  in  numbers  is  inferior  in  both  size  and 
quality. 

The  remedy  in  their  case  is  to  prune  to  induce  the  productioQ 
of  fresh  wood — ^increased  supplies  of  nutrition  by  lessening  the 
number  to  receive  it — through  well  thinning  out  the  clustered 
spurs ;  which,  by  affordinff  more  sap  than  can  be  appropriated  by 
the  fruit-bearing  parts,  wiU  cause  wood  growths  to  he  made,  alike 
benefiting  the  present  and  future  crops.  Heading-down,  either 
for  re-working  or  training  up  fresh  growth,  will  he  attended  by 
similarly  favourable  results.  The  great  aim  of  pruning  is  to 
preserve  the  symmetry  of  the  trees  and  make  them  adaptable  to 
certain  positions,  but  to  think  that  pruning  ever  was  instrumental 
in  causing  barren  trees  to  become  miitful  is  a  mistadke. 

Winter  pruning  may  consist  in  thinning  out  the  spurs  and 
cutting  lMu:k  any  that  have  grown  so  as  to  be  at  a  distance  from 
the  base,  which  will  admit  more  air  and  allow  space  for  fresh 
growth,  increased  vigour,  and  finer  fruits.  In  the  case  of  trees 
neither  too  strong  nor  too  weakly  it  will  not  be  needful  to  cut 
back  the  summer  shoots,  stopped  or  otherwise,  and  not  terminated 
by  a  fruit  bud  or  a  spur  for  forming  one  to  a  bud  at  its  base.  To 
prune  trees  in  winter  that  make  too  much  wood,  and  in  con- 
sequence are  unfruitful,  is  erroneous.  Extension  is  needed,  not 
curtailment,  the  head  being  left  intact  if  space  permit,  and  the 
roots  pruned  instead  of  the  branches.  How  frequenUy  do  we  see 
pyramid  and  bush  trees  cut  into  fashion  and  out  of  fruiting,  which 
IS  left  to  themselves  would  convert  the  previous  year's  growth 
into  fruitful  buds,  and  give  a  heavy  crop  the  following  year. 
Once  get  a  tree  into  bearing,  and  it  wUl  give  little  use  for  the 
knife ;  thinning,  shortening  back,  and  the  removal  of  superfluities 
or  irregulanties  will  be  all  that  is  necessary,  performing  this  in 
winter  if  the  trees  need  vigour,  in  summer  if  too  vigorous. 

This  brings  me  to  the  point  I  started  from.  Everybody  has, 
or  ought  to  have,  a  garden,  and  what  garden  is  without  its  Goose- 
berries 7  I  had  a  quarter  of  Gooseberries,  beautiful  bushes, 
making  splendid  shoots  every  year,  which  were  sporred-in  every 
winter,  and  they  bore  splendid  crops  of  grand  leaves,  the  shoots 
armed  with  glorious  spines.  The  scantiness  of  crop  was  attributed 
to  too  rich  soil,  but  the  manure  was  given  as  usual,  and  the  only 
thing  laid  aside  was  the  knife ;  not  a  shoot  was  shortened  nor  one 
thinned  out.  The  result  was  nearly  every  bud  produced  one  or 
more  berries,  and  by  the  time  they  were  fit  for  tarts  it  claused 
some  anxiety  as  to  how  the  fruit  was  to  be  gathered,  the  shoots 
were  so  close  and  the  spines  so  menacing.    The  heads  were  the 
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usual  straight  sticks  disposed  around  the  stein,  and  these  had 
become  quite  dosed  up.  These  bushes  happened  to  be  those 
from  which  dessert  fruit  was  taken  and  none  gathered  for  tarts. 
The  weight  of  fruit  opened  the  heads,  there  were  no  longer 
any  fear  of  difficult j  in  gathering.  Every  bush  had  to  be  staked 
and  tied  with  tar  baud.  This  has  been  repeated  every  year  since, 
and  the  only  use  now  found  for  the  knife  in  that  quarter  is  in 
thinning  old  growths  and  encouraging  new.^G.  Abbey. 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  KING  OF  THE  CRIMSONS. 

Whethbb  this  variety  of  Chiysanthemnm  should  be  placed 
in  the  refiexed  or  Japanese  section  is  one  of  those  questions  that 
is  not  likely  to  be  settled  to  everyone's  satisfaction  by  simple 
aigument  I  have  never  attempted  to  force  King  of  Crimsons  into 
the  Japanese  section.  In  my  catalogue  I  give  what  I  consider  a 
full  description  of  the  flower  (in  the  body  of  my  catalogue  it  will 
be  found  classed  as  a  refiexed) ;  and  in  remarking  that  it  is  as 
much  a  Japanese  as  Triomphe  du  Nord,  &c.,  I  think  the  six  blooms 
shown  by  me  at  the  Aquarium  fully  justify.  They  were  very 
generally  admitted  to  be  superior  to  many  of  the  so-called  Ja- 
I>ane8e,  and  it  seems  strange  that  the  Judges  should  give  a  cer- 
tificate for  it  as  a  Japanese,  and  the  Royal  Horticultural  also, 
without  it  having  some  qualification  to  that  distinction.  It  was 
very  natural  that  "  D.,  DeaW  in  making  notes  on  the  Show  should 
follow  the  Judges*  classification.  I  would  rather  have  had  it  cer- 
tificated as  a  refiexed,  for  my  opinion  is  not  that  we  should  add 
such  varieties  to  the  Japanese,  but  place  them  all  in  the  refiexed 
class,  and  so  keep  the  classes  more  distinct.  Now  that  we  are 
about  to  have  an  election  of  the  incurved  varieties  perhaps  it  will 
be  followed  by  the  same  with  the  Japanese,  which  would  afford  a 
good  opportunity  for  making  a  division  of  the  two  types.  New 
varieties  would  then  follow  more  in  their  proper  class,  especially 
as  refiexed  fiowers  are  coming  to  the  fore. 

That  King  of  the  Crimsons  is  not  new  we  all  agree.  I  heard 
of  it  many  years  ago,  though  I  never  had  stock  of  it  till  Mr. 
Moljmeux,  a  famed  Hampshire  grower,  brought  it  from  Liver- 
pool some  four  years  since,  and  kindly  gave  it  me  to  send  oat,  so 
that  it  is  to  Mr.  Molyneux  that  thanks  are  due  for  King  of  the 
Crimsons  being  again  placed  in  commerce.  It  is  a  magnificent 
fiower,  and  ought  to  have  been  seen  at  our  large  public  shows  long 

•go. — N.  Davis,  Warner  Road,  Caniberwell, 


King  of  the  Ceimsons  was  grown  by  the  late  Mr.  J.  B.  Whiting 
at  the  Deepdene,  Dorking,  about  the  year  1850.  It  was  grown  there 
for  several  years,  but  discarded  to  give  place  for  Julie  Digrav^re, 
which  has  a  much  better  habit  for  specimens  ;  therefore,  to  my 
knowledge  King  of  Crimsons  has  been  in  cultivation  for  over  thirty 
years,  and  is  certainly  not  a  Japanese  variety.  Several  varieties 
of  recent  date  have  crept  into  the  Japanese  section,  such  as 
Duchesse  de  Qerelstein,  luustration,  &c.,  that  are  poor  reAexed 
varieties,  and  in  no  way  like  the  true  Japanese  type.— J.  Bbown, 
Great  Doods^  Reigate, 


THE  CUCUMBER  DISEASE. 

This  curious  disease  appears  to  baffle  cultivators  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  and  I  felt  much  interested  in  both  Mr. 
Taylor's  and  Mr.  (3add*s  remarks  concerning  it,  as  I,  with  many 
others  in  this  part  of  the  country  (Hunts),  have  suffered  by  it. 
With  me  its  appearance  is  similar  to  that  described  by  Mr.  Taylor, 
the  fruit  being  inclined  to  curl  and  covered  with  numerous  gummy 
exudations.  I  also  notice  in  the  young  stems  and  leaves  before 
the  fruit  are  attacked  small  dark  spots,  as  if  it  is  some  kind  of 
fungus,  as  I  have  no  doubt  it  is. 

My  experience  of  it  dates  from  May,  1881.  In  a  span-roofed 
house  about  30  feet  long  we  had  been  having  a  good  supply  for 
the  previous  three  monSis,  when  I  noticed  small  black  spots  on 
the  tips  of  the  fruit,  causing  them  to  curl  and  not  develope  satis- 
factorily. I  had  heard  of  the  disease  being  within  a  few  miles 
from  here  the  summer  previous,  though  I  hiul  not  seen  it,  and  at 
once  concluded  it  was  the  much-dreaded  pest.  The  plant  first 
infested  was  cut  out  and  burnt,  but  in  a  few  weeks  all  the  plants 
were  diseased.  All  the  small  fruits  as  soon  as  noticed  were  cut 
off,  for,  like  Mr.  Taylor,  I  could  not  well  afford  to  remove  them 
until  I  could  raise  a  stock  from  a  new  source.  This  was  done. 
Toung  plants  were  raised  in  a  house  where  Cucumbers  had  not 
been  grown  for  four  or  five  years,  and  then  planted  out  at  the 
end  of  June  in  dung  frames,  two  large  new  three-light  frames 
being  employed  for  the  purpose,  newly  painted.  Bat  to  my 
alarm,  as  soon  as  the  fruit  appeared  the  black  spot  and  gummy 
ezndattpns  followed,  and  only  about  a  dozen  clean  Cncumbezs 


were  cut  from  these  two  {frames.  Tbese  were  situated  about 
30  yards  from  the  Cucumber  house.  Again  new  seed  was  cb- 
tained  from  another  source,  and  the  plants  placed  out  in  a  span- 
roofed  pit  that  had  generally  been  used  for  small  miscellaneous 
greenhouse  plants,  but  with  the  same  result — no  good  Cucumbers 
again  that  year. 

Not  only  were  Cucumbers  so  affected,  but  Vegetable  Marrows 
also,  one  bed  near  the  frames  above  alluded  to  being  the  first  to 
show  it ;  then  another  in  the  kitchen  garden  towards  September, 
and  70  or  80  yards  from  it.  Melons  did  not  have  a  trace  of  it, 
although  growing  in^the  next  house  to  the  Cucumbers.  Of  course 
all  the  growth  was  cleared  and  burnt  as  soon  as  possible,  and  all 
the  soil  taken  out  of  Uie  house  and  frames  was  wheeled  as  far 
away  as  possible.  Sulphur  and  tobacco  powder  were  burnt,  and 
paraffin  used  freely  about  the  walls,  glass,  and  woodwork,  and 
not  a  Cucumber  plant  or  any  plant  of  the  Cncurbitacese  family 
was  in  the  garden  from  the  end  of  October  till  the  following 
March. 

This  year  we  have  been  a  little  more  fortunate,  having  cut  six 
times  the  quantity  of  fruit,  but  not  so  early  in  the  year  by  two 
months.  It,  however,  made  its  appearance  in  September  both  in 
Cucumbers  and  Vegetable  Marrows,  and  a  bed  of  about  thirty 
plants  of  the  Stockwood  Ridge  Cucumber  in  a  favoured  position 
as  to  soil  and  aspect  in  the  kitchen  garden,  more  than  100  yards 
away  from  the  oUiers,  also  had  it  badly,  not  a  good  fruit  being 
obtainable  from  them.  With  these  I  did  not  notice  it  till  after  a 
week  or  two  continuous  rains  we  had  about  harvest  time.  I  bad 
also  noticed  that  with  plants  in  frames  and  houses  dull  wet  weather 
favoured  its  spreading  more  rapidly.  Raising  the  temperature  of 
the  house  10°  by  fire  heat  checked  it  considerably,  but  failed  to 
stamp  it  out. 

Although  in  Mr.  Gadd*s  case  soil  is  noted  as  the  primary  cause 
of  the  disease,  one  singular  case  came  under  my  notice  this  season 
where  a  friend  had  been  cutting  good  Cucumbers  for  two  months 
up  to  May.  They  were  then  infested  with  this  disease,  and  the 
plants  were  cut  off  level  with  the  soil ;  new  plants  obtained  from  a 
rresh  source,  and  phmted  in  the  same  material  that  the  diseased 
plants  had  been  growing  in,  were  watered  and  top-dressed  as 
required,  and  no  disease  appeared  all  the  rest  of  the  summer, 
although  within  60  yuds  a  bed  of  Vegetable  Marrows  were  grow- 
ing attacked  badly  witti  it,  the  gardener  going  daily  to  it,  and  in 
and  out  of  the  Cucumber  house  several  times  during  a  day. 

Another  man  not  fiar  from  here,  who  sends  Cucumbers  by  the 
hundred  to  market,  had  a  few  plants  affected  by  this  disease  last 
spring  ;  but  he  told  me  that  raising  the  temperature  considerably 
by  fire  heat  checked  the  evil,  although  it  did  not  cure  it;  The 
cost  of  extra  fuel  in  weather  when  it  is  reasonable  to  suppose  it 
could  be  dispensed  with  is  a  serious  item  for  the  market  grower, 
increasing  the  cost,  and  thereby  reducing  the  profits. 

l^ls  subject  cannot  well  be  too  much  discussed  in  the  garden- 
ing press,  as  any  cure  for  this  most  troublesome  pest  would  be  a 
boon  to  many  gardeners,  their  employers,  and  the  general  public. — 
A.  Habdimo. 


GARDENING  PAST  AND  PRESENT. 

A  BETB08PECT  is  always  pleasing  when  it  traces  a  steady 
advancement,  and  nothing  shows  this  in  a  higher  degree  than 
gardening.  We  do  not  need  to  go  back  to  the  ganlens  of  antiquity 
to  see  this,  for  it  has  had  full  proof  in  our  own  day.  Gardeners 
love  their  profession,  and  an  old  gardener  is  never  better  pleased 
than  when  relating  to  the  juveniles  of  his  craft  the  incidents  of 
his  bothy  days,  ana  how  differently  work  was  done  then.  Instead 
of  rising  at  four  o'clock  on  a  dewy  morning  to  mow  the  lawn  with 
scythes,  as  our  fiithers  did  (aye,  and  some  of  the  first  of  modem 
gfurdeners),  we  see  the  machine  drawn  by  a  pony  in  all  the  glory 
of  leather  boots,  leaving  a  surface  so  smooth  that  it  outrivals  the 
best  carpet. 

But  herbaceous  plants  shone  the  brightest  in  the  past  The 
taste  for  them  is  reviving,  but  it  will  be  long  ere  we  see  them 
firmly  reinstated  in  their  rightful  place.  Modem  taste  allows 
them  because  they  are  fashionable,  and  so  they  are  bought  and 

{>lanted.  I  do  not  write  this  unguardedly,  for  I  have  seen  ezcel- 
ent  ooUections  proving  little  better  than  an  eyesore.  In  old 
.gardens  the  herbaceous  border  was  a  centre  of  interest,  and  there 
were  few  gardeners  but  what  possessed  an  herbarium  of  their  own 
collecting.  The  introduction  of  so  many  tropical  plants  has 
•lessened  the  interest  of  the  herbaceous  border,  and  placed  it  in 
the  houses,  but  even  those  who  most  love  the  old  style  will  own 
this  is  a  great  step  of  advancement.  Good  though  the  pleasure 
grounds  ot  the  past  were,  how  much  better  are  those  of  the  present, 
with  the  many  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  that  coUectora  have 
sent  OS  from  all  quarten  of  the  globe  I 
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Grape-growiD^,  always  an  important  branch  of  gardening, 
never  before  reached  such  a  state  of  perfection ;  but  where  now  are 
the  Pine  Apples  that  used  to  have  so  much  attention?  Except  in 
a  few  establishments  they  are  not  grown,  and  in  the  weekly 
calendars  of  the  gardening  papers,  where  they  so  long  held  the 
]jlace  of  honour,  they  are  seldom  mentioned.  Kitchen  gardening 
has  been  always  well  done,  but  I  question  much  if  ever  better 
vegetables  were  grown  than  now ;  at  least  there  were  not  so 
many  varieties  to  assist  gardeners  in  lengthening  their  Beason. — 
J.  MacDo>'Ald. 


AIGBURTH  BRUSSELS  SPROUTS. 

A  YEAB  ago  your  esteemed  correspondent  Mr.  Iggnlden  remarked 
that  the  above  much-praised  variety  had,  with  him,  in  good  soil, 
grown  too  strong,  and  produced  sprouts  so  large,  open,  and  coarse 
as  to  be  unacceptable,  and  asked  correspondents  who  had  grown 
it  on  poor  soil  to  state  whether  the  produce  was  satisfactory.  As 
far  as  I  can  remember  no  one  replied,  presumably  because  idl  who 
had  had  fared  similarly  to  Mr.  Iggulden.  That  was  what  was 
done  here ;  but  this  year  plants  were  put  out  early  on  very  in- 
different soil,  but  still  the  results  are  unfavourable ;  so  much  so, 
in  fact,  that  it  never  will  again  be  grown  here.  The  imported  will 
be  again  resorted  to,  although  a  per-centage  of  snch  also  comes 
useless.  The  fact  seems  to  be,  that  Brussels  Sprouts  tend  to  revert 
to  the  type  from  which  it  sprang. — S.  D. 


FLOWERS  OF  THE  PAST  SEASON. 

With  me  the  past  season  has  not  been  one  of  the  most  favour- 
able for  plants  in  the  flower  garden ;  and  being  reminded  of  the 
approach  of  another  season,  I  wish  to  say  a  few  words  respecting 
some  that  have  exceeded  my  expectations. 

OaUlardia  picta  Lorenzeana. — Seeds  of  this  were  sown  in  heat, 
grown  on  as  required,  and  planted  out  at  the  usual  time,  proved 
an  acquisition  both  for  beds  and  borders.  It  produced  its  variously 
coloured  fiowers  through  the  summer  until  the  frost  stopped  them. 
It  is  of  dwarf  habit,  and  was  much  admired  by  all  who  saw  it 

Linaria  reticvlata  aurea  purpurea, — Another  very  choice  dwarf 
annual.  Its  beautiful  flowers  are  very  attractive,  and  with  care  in 
cultivation  it  proves  a  useful  plant  for  beds  and  borders.  If  in- 
tended for  beading,  the  plants  should  be  pricked  out  singly  and 
moved  with  a  ball  to  their  destination  ;  but  I  prefer  placing  them 
sinirly  in  small  pots.  It  seems  to  be  at  home  everywhere  in  a 
gardeiL 

Papaver  vmhrasa. — One  of  the  richest  crimson  flowers  we  possesB. 
It  is  treated  as  an  annual,  the  seed  being  sown  in  the  autumn  and 
the  young  plants  thinned  to  a  few  inches  apart.  It  stands  through 
our  ordinary  winters  sown  in  spring,  and  we  have  a  continuouB 
display  through  summer  and  late  autumn. 

Verbenas, — I  find  these  are  much  better  grown  from  seed  than 
from  cuttings.  The  seed  should  be  sown  in  heat  in  early  spring, 
and  grown  on.  Planted  out  at  the  usual  time  I  had  a  splendid 
bed  of  mixed  colours  of  all  shades.  I  intend  in  the  future  to  rely 
on  seed  for  my  supply.  By  so  doing  I  shall  economise  time  and 
space.  Through  the  winter  of  late  years  I  have  found  it  a  difficult 
matter  and  almost  impossible  to  succeed  with  plants  and  cuttings 
through  the  winter. — P.  U. 


OF  HUMUS. 


{Continued  from  page  647.) 

It  is  apparent  from  the  facts  cited  in  the  letters  which  I  have 
already  addressed  to  you,  that  humus  if  not  a  direct  food  for 
plants  Con  which  some  obscurity  still  rests,  high  authorities  ranging 
themselves  on  opposite  sides  on  the  question),  there  can  be  no  doubt 
whatever  that  toe  functions  performed  by  it  in  aiding  the  nourish- 
ing properties  of  other  manurial  constituents  are  most  important. 
In  the  words  of  Liebig  humus,  as  well  as  chloride  of  sodium, 
nitrate  of  soda,  salts  of  ammonia,  &c.,  "besides  the  action  peculiar 
to  their  elements,  perform  also  a  kind  of  digestive  function  com- 
parable to  that  of  the  stomach  in  animals,  and  in  which  they  may 
partly  replace  each  other.  These  substances,  therefore,  act  bene- 
ficially upon  those  kinds  of  soil  only  in  which  there  is  a  defect, 
not  in  quantity,  bat  in  the  form  and  condition  of  the  nutritive 
elements.  They  may,  accordingly,  in  this  permanent  action  be 
replaced  by  a  mechanical  comminution,  or  exceedingly  fine  pul- 
verisation of  the  soil. 

"The  term  *  manure  *  is  commonly  used  to  designate  all  matters 
which,  applied  to  a  field,  will  increase  the  amount  of  its  future 
produce,  or  when  the  land  has  been  exhausted  by  cultivation  will 
restore  its  capability  of  yielding  remunerative  harvestSi  Manuring 


agents  act  partly  in  a  direct  manner  as  elements  of  food,  and 
partly,  like  common  salt,  nitrate  of  soda,  or  salts  of  ammonia,  by 
enhancing  the  effects  of  the  mechanical  operation  of  tillage,  so 
that  they  frequently  exert  as  favourable  an  influence  as  the  actual 
increUse  of  the  nutritive  substances  in  the  ground." — {Liehuf^s 
"Aat,  Larti  of  Hnxhafidry*'  p.  131,) 

"For  com  and  summer  plants,  in  order  to  obtain  a  maximum 
of  produce,  the  presence  of  organised  matter  in  the  soil  is  of  the 
utmost  value.  By  the  addition  of  sawdust  the  effect  of  the  mineral 
manure  was  strikingly  augmented,  and  it  appears  to  me  to  be 
dear  that  the  chief  cause  of  this  increased  action  must  be  looked 
for  in  the  carbonic  acid  formed  by  the  decay  of  the  wood,  which 
in  this  case  acts  not  nearly  so  much  as  a  source  of  carbon  as  by 
its  solvent  power  for  the  earthy  phosphates,  and  by  converting 
into  bicarbonates  the  neutral  alkalme  and  earthy  carbonates,  and 
by  rendering  the  silicates  soluble.  This  carbonic  acid  is  the  con- 
dition furnished  by  Nature  for  the  passage  of  these  necessary  parts 
of  the  food  of  plants  into  their  organism,  for  the  earthy  phosphates 
and  carbonates  are  only  soluble  in  water  when  the  water  contains 
carbonic  acid.  The  carbonic  acid  contained  in  rain  water  is 
obviously  not  sufficient  to  bring  into  the  soluble  form,  which 
alone  is  fitted  for  assimilation  by  vegetables,  the  proportionately 
large  amount  of  mineral  substances  absolutely  necessary  for  a 
maximum  development  in  summer  plants,  such  as  grain,  during 
tile  short  period  of  their  growth.  It  is  well  known  how  great  is 
the  effect  produced  in  this  way  even  by  moderate  rains  ;  and  we 
may  easily  calctdate  how  greatly  this  action  must  be  increased 
by  the  addition  of  carbonic  acid,  whereby  the  solvent  power  of 
rain  water  for  these  mineral  substances  is  augmented  a  hundred, 
nay,  a  thousandfold.  The  carbonic  acid  of  ordinary  spring  water, 
which  often  retains  in  solution  such  considerable  quantities  of 
inorganic  matter,  proceeds  from  the  same  source— namely,  the 
decay  of  organic  matter  in  the  soil." 

"  If  to  one  acre  English  we  add  8950  lbs.  (about  4  tons)  of  the 
ashes  (or  of  the  ingredients  of  those  ashes  from  other  sources)  of 
Wheat,  Potatoes,  &c.,  this  large  supply  only  suffices  to  give  to  the 
soil  of  the  whole  surftice,  to  the  dep&  of  one  foot,  these  materials 
in  the  proportion  of  1  grain  to  each  cubic  foot.  This  is  much 
less  than  is  contained  in  a  cubic  foot  of  tolerably  fertile  soil ;  but, 
on  the  other  hand,  much  more  than  is  required  for  one  crop.  But 
since  only  that  part  of  the  manure  acts  which  is  in  contact  with 
the  fibres  of  the  roots,  it  is  easy  to  see  why  so  much  muBt  be  glveiL 
at  first  It  would  appear,  then,  that  in  many  cases  the  chief 
effect  of  manure  on  our  fields  consists  in  this — that  in  consequence 
of  the  more  abundant  nutritives  in  the  upper  crust  of  the  field,  the 
plants  during  the  first  period  of  their  growth  push  out  ten  times, 
perhaps  a  hundred  or  a  thousand  times,  more  root  fibres  than  they 
would  have  done  in  poor  soil ;  and  that  their  subsequent  growth 
is  in  proportion  to  the  number  of  those  organs,  by  means  of  which 
they  are  enabled  to  search  for  and  assimilate  the  less  abundant 
food  in  the  deeper  strata.  This  may  explain  how  a  quantity  of 
the  constituents  of  manures — ammonia,  alkalies,  and  earthy  phos- 
phates— so  small  in  proportion  to  the  same  matters  diffused 
through  the  soil,  increases  the  fertility  in  so  remarkable  a  degree." 
--{Note,  lAeMg't  "  Fam.  Letters^'  p.  612.) 

And  here  we  may  fitly  refer  again  to  that  last  important  office 
of  carbonic  acid  to  which  I  alluded  briefly  at  the  conclusion  of 
my  last  letter  (t>,  516)  ;  and,  as  in  my  first  letter  on  humus  (p.  472) 
I  objected  to  the  interpretation  which  had  been  put  upon  Liebig*8 
theory  by  S.  W.  Johnson,  I  will  call  the  attention  of  your  readers 
particularly  to  the  mode  in  which  Liebig  expresses  himself,  when 
it  will  be  seen  that  he  carefully  distinguishes  between  the  insolu- 
bility which  arises  from  the  natural  chemical  insolubility  of  a 
substance  and  that  attractive  force  which  the  soil,  like  charcoal, 
exercises,  for  example,  upon  colouring  matter,  and  which  "ib 
about  on  a  par  with  the  feeble  affinity  of  water  for  salts  whidi 
are  dissolved  by  it,  but  without  alteration  of  their  chemical  pro- 
perties."   The  matters  attracted  "  merely  lose  their  solubility  in 
water."    The  surface  attraction  which  brings  this  about  is  there- 
fore termed  by  Liebig  "  physical  attraction."    "  In  this  state  of 
physical  combination,"  he  says,  "  the  alimentary  substances  are 
manifestly  in  the  most  favourable  condition  to  serve  as  the  food 
for  plant^  for  it  is  clear  that  the  roots  in  all  places  where  thej 
are  in  contact  with  the  soil  will  find  the  necessary  substances .  .  • 
retained  in  the  soil  by  so  slight  a  force  that  the  most  trifiing  dis- 
solvent cause  brought  to  bear  upon  them  suffices  to  effect  their 
solution  and  transference  into  the  plants."    "  The  evaporation  of 
water  from  the  leaves  produces  a  vacuum  within  the  pJant, 
whereby  a  draught  is  created  which  powerfully  assists  the  contact 
of  the  moist  earthy  particles  with  the  cell  wall  (at  the  extremities 
of  the  root  fibres).    The  cell  and  the  earth  are  pressed  against 
each  other.    Between  the  fluid  contents  of  the  cells  and  the 
nutritive  substances  physically  combined  in  the  earthy  parUcles 
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there  masifestly  exists  a  strong  chemical  attraction  which,  with 
the  co-operation  of  carbonic  acid  and  water,  causes  the  transfer- 
ence of  the  incombustible  matters  into  the  system  of  the  plant." — 
{Liebifs  "Lams  of  Biisbandry"  p.  71  and  p.  86.) 

In  this  action  of  carbonic  acid  we  have  my  last  argument  in 
favour  of  the  manurial  action  (using  the  term  in  its  widest  sense) 
of  humus,  and  I  am  unable  to  see  anything  more  than  an  apparent 
verbal  contradiction  between  the  two  theories  of  humus  to  which 
S.  W.  Johnson  calls  attention  (see  p.  473). 

In  conclusion  I  have  only  to  sum  up  the  various  modes  in  which 
humus  exhibits  its  agricultural  value. 

1,  As  an  absorbent  of  moisture,  which  materially  increases  the 
fruitfnlness  of  a  soil. 

2,  By  attracting  and  physically  fixing  ammonia,  which  would 
otherwise  be  washed  away. 

3,  By  chemically  fixing  ammonia  by  the  aid  of  the  acids  which 
are  generated  as  its  decomposition  proceeds. 

4,  By  providiog  a  long-continued,  if  feeble,  supply  of  carbonic 
acid,  which  helps  to  distribute  the  phosphates,  &c.,  which  are  im- 
perfectly disseminated  through  a  soil. 

5,  By  assisting,  through  the  disintegrating  influence  of  the 
carbonic  acid  which  it  generates,  in  breaking  down  hard  insoluble 
substances  containing  potash  and  silicic  acid,  &c. 

6,  By  supplying  carbonic  acid  to  bring  about  the  transference 
into  the  organism  of  the  plant  of  the  food  with  which  the  rootlets 
come  into  contact. 

I  would  ask,  then,  whether  these  properties  are  not  of  sufficient 
importance  to  justify  our  agricultural  chemists  in  allowing  some 
money  value  for  humus  as  such  ?— Inquirer. 


FRUIT  AND  JUDGING  AT  EDINBURGH. 

Many  times  previously  I  have  contributed  my  thoughts  in  re- 
gard to  some  rule  being  authoritatively  laid  down  in  order  that 
judging  at  horticultural  shows  might  thereby  be  rendered  more  uni- 
form. Let  me  premise  that  with  grumblers  I  have  slight  sy m  patby, 
and  not  so  much  because  they  may  not  have  some  reason  for  their 
fault-finding,  but  because  they  seem  to  be  satisfied  with  that  one 
privilege  and  seldom  take  any  other  step  to  secure  a  more  excel- 
lent way.  It  is  well  known  to  an  exhibitor  before  he  stages  his 
produce  that  his  exhibits  risk  being  submitted  to  no  better  tests 
than  the  likes  and  dislikes  of  some  person  not  better  able  to  judge 
than  himself. 

At  Edinburgh  one  of  the  things  that  pleased  me  most  was  the 
courtesy  of  the  Secretary,  next  the  attractive  groups  of  plants 
staged  for  effect,  and  next  very  fine  collections  of  Apples.  With 
the  Grapes  I  must  own  that  I  was  somewhat  disappointed.  I  could 
not  get  away  from  the  thought  that  Grape-growing  "  with  the 
lions  "  had  not  advanced  since  the  Manchester  show  some  ten  years 
previously,  though  perhaps  it  might  be  quite  as  true  that,  gene- 
rally. Grape-growing  had  progressed.  At  the  show,  save  pairs  of 
bunches,  I  could  not  find  one  perfect  stand.  In  the  collections 
it  was  plain  that  great  difficulty  had  been  experienced  to 
secure  bunches  of  uniform  merit.  The  staging,  too,  was  faulty. 
I  once  previously  was  anxious  to  diow  at  Edinburgh,  but  on 
examining  the  schedule  I  discovered  that  Grapes  must  bd  exhibited 
on  stands  not  higher  than  6  inches  at  the  back,  and  I  refused  to 
submit  to  any  such  foolish  rule.  Uniformity  is  desirable,  and 
especially  in  the  staging  of  Grapes  grown  hy  various  competitors,* 
as  this  secures  a  sameness  being  all  but  impossible.  Had  the 
Committee  carried  out  the  spirit  of  the  rule  that  I  have  condemned 
by  having  had  sloping  boards  fixed,  padded,  and  covered,  and 
requested  that  each  exhibitor  removed  his  Grapes  from  his  own 
stands  to  the  uniform  stand  provided,  then  I  think  the  Grapes 
would  have  made  a  most  magnificent  display,  which  otherwise 
they  failed  to  do.  And  this  change  would  have  included  other 
desirable  conditions,  which  it  is  unnecessary  at  present  to  further 
particularise. 

Unfortunately,  I  took  no  notes  at  Edinburgh,  but  from  memory 
I  shall  just  run  through  the  few  stands  of  Grapes,  and  then  I 
shall  again  propose  a  system  of  judging  which  if  followed  out 
would,  I  think,  not  only  secure  merits  being  more  uniformly  re- 
cognised, but  form  a  source  of  increased  interest  to  exhibitors,  also 
to  others  interested,  and  do  much  to  allay  grumbling,  as  exhibitors 
would  then  see  the  reason  of  being  passed  by.  On  the  even- 
ing of  staging,  after  only  a  glance,  I  concluded  that  chief  honours 
would  be  secured  by  either  Mr.  Kirk  or  by  Mr.  McKelvie,  and 
that  Mr.  Maclndoe  and  Mr.  Hunter  would  have  a  sharp  run  for 
third  place.  After  a  more  careful  examination  next  day  the 
judgment  I  had  arrived  at  I  considered  had  been  hasty ;  and  that, 
though  there  was  not  much  advantage  to  boast  of,  still  that  the 
awards  arrived  at  by  the  Judges  were  justified.  Had  Mr*  Kirk 
picked  his  stand  of  twelve  bundieB  for  his  six  I  think  undoubtedly 


he  would  have  won  the  six ;  but  this  he  failed  to  do,  and  lost  the 
prize.  Mr.  Hunter's  Gros  Colman  and  Golden  Champion  in  his 
twelve  were  superb.  Here  he  decidedly  surpassed  Mr.  Macln- 
doe, as  did  Mr.  Maclndoe  surpass  him  where  they  again  showed 
the  same  varieties— Gros  Guillaume  and  Tn-bbiano.  Next,  Mr. 
Maclndoe  staged  two  fine  bunches  of  Black  Hamburgh  and  in  fine 
condition,  whereas  Mr.  Hunter  staged  two  equally  fine  bunches 
of  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  but  which  were  past  their  best;  and 
here  it  was  that  I  think  the  award  was  gained,  as  Mr.  MacIndoe*s 
Mrs.  Pince  decidedly  required  time,  whereas  Mr.  Hunter's  better- 
ripened  Alicantes  were  not  at  all  such  handsome  specimens  as  he 
has  previously  exhibited.  Mr.  Eirk's  pair  of  Muscat  of  Alex- 
andria were  decidedly  weak,  as  were  his  otherwise  handsome 
bunches  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch  weak,  they  having  so  many 
stoneless  berries.  Great  ciedit  was,  I  think,  due  to  Mr.  Kirk  for 
his  staging  less  showy  bunches  and  depending  on  higher-class 
Grapes  ;  but  there  the  matter  ends,  as  we  have  no  rule  that  prefers 
one  vaiiety  of  Grape  to  another  when  equally  well  grown.  Of 
Mr.  McKcdvie's  exhibits  I  find  that  my  memory  does  not  justify 
further  criticising  them,  though  I  well  remember  that  with  day- 
light my  first  very  high  opinion  was  partly  modified. 

Regarding  awarding  the  Yeitch  Memorial  medal  to  Mr.  Macln- 
doe's  two  magnificent  bunches  of  Gros  Guillaume,  I  much  re- 
gret that  I  could  not  agree  with  the  judgment.  That  pro- 
bably more  credit  was  due  to  the  ability  that  presented  to  us 
such  produce  I  readily  admit,  but  a  weak  spot  that  may  reason- 
ably be  passed  over  in  a  collection  when  p^resented  to  us  in  a 
single  exhibit  I  quite  as  earnestly  contend  judges  are  not  justi- 
fied if  they  ignore  it.  With  the  poor  quality  of  the  Grape  as 
already  alluded  to,  there  being  no  recognised  classification  of 
merit,  judges  have  nothing  to  do,  but  for  such  an  award  the 
nearest  to  perfection  was  necessary,  which  these  bunches  were  not, 
as  they  had  been  cut  some  weeks  too  soon,  and  that  this  award  was 
necessary  to  justify  the  other  award  I  do  not  for  a  moment  admit. 
The  stand  was  undoubtedly  first,  but  when  closely  examined  this 
lack  of  finish  was  discernible  enough,  and  there  were  other  pairs 
of  black  bunches  certainly  without  a  fault.  Mr.  Hunter's  Gros 
Colman,  Mr.  Johnstone's  Alnwick  Seedling,  and  I  know  at  the 
time  I  examined  other  pairs  of  black  bunches  without  a  weakness 
visible.  Had  I  had  the  giving  of  the  prize  the  many  meritorious 
exhibits  that  were  otherwise  necessarily  passed  by,  in  any  of  them 
where  I  could  have  discovered  an  equal  justification,  they  would 
have  been  remembered.  When  it  rains  it  frequently  pours  I 
grant,  but  enough  is  the  more  excellent  way  for  all  that. 

Next,  as  to  my  suggested  rules  of  judging.  I  contend  they  are 
plain,  easily  understood,  and  if  the  system  does  not  promise  to 
supersede  the  present  system,  then  pray  let  others  who  are  inter- 
ested point  out  where  they  fail.  On  each  exhibit  I  would  lay 
cards  similar  to  the  following— 


Collection  of  See  dishes  of  Fruit. 

Fruit  adminibte. 

Points 
allowed  by 
Committee. 

Points 

awarded  by 

Judges. 

1  Pine  

10 
S 
6 
6 

0 

i  Grapes  

8 

0  Peaches     

5 

S  Nectarines 

6  Pigs   

6 

1  Melon 

s 

6  Plums    

9 

6  Pears 

a 

6  Apples  , 

1 

1  qoart  Strawbenies 

let  card    

40 

Snrt  card  .........   . .  , 

41 

8rd  card    

S8 

M 

119 

Judges  Xiime^Ju  B. 

K  JB.— The  Judges  are  requested  not  to  compare  their  cards  or  to  add  np  the 
points.  Thia  duty  will  be  performed  by  the  Secretary,  and  by  him  the  priaes 
awarded  accordingly. 


And  not  that  I  stipulate  for  the  points  I  allow,  for  I  am  not  in 
any  way  wedded  to  any  particular  allowance  of  points  ;  generally 
what  is  made  beforehand  is  fair.  Each  judge  would  then  take 
one  card,  and  after  seeing  the  number  of  points  allowed  by  the 
Secretary  for  fair  specimens  of  each  exhibit  admissible,  then  on 
the  blank  space  they  would  fill  up  according  to  their  individual 
judgment,  put  their  initials  or  names  to  the  card,  and  then  pass  on 
till  all  was  judged*    We  have  a  plniality  of  judges  to  preyent 


OTenight ;  by  nr  ayttem,  in  tddition  to  tliU  gmmmtee,  we  wodM 
Been  re  b>  each  exbibitoT  really  what  nuetcb  {udKe'sopioioa.  More 
I  dare  promiEe :  this  opinion  within  the  reach  of  all,  ai  the  jadging 
cardi  wonld  continue  to  lie  on  the  exhibit,  would  be  an  attrac- 
tion and  a  boon  hiehl;  appreciated.  To  follow  jndgei  about 
th«  (how  reqnetting  tbeir  reasons  for  their  award  is  at  all  times  a 
mott  nnpleaBaDl  pruceedine,  yet  I  think  it  is  hot  fair  that  an  ex- 
hibitor should  he  reasonably  satisfied  when  he,  and  probably 
friends,  fail  to  discoTei  the  reason  why  other  exbibit«  are  placed 
in  a  higher  position,  Uy  pleasure  at  witnesslDg  this  grand  Show 
had  mnch  ol  its  lustre  obecutcd  by  my  coming  into  contact  with 
gnrdenerB  who  stand  high  in  Ibeir  profession  who  were  making 
fond  complaints  regarding  the  jodging.  My  cards  undoubtedly 
would  tend  to  mitigate  this  most  regretable  state  of  things,  as 
JDdgei  would  then  not  only  hare  to  give  their  opinion  on  every 
aepante  dish  or  plant,  but  leave  such  opinion  to  a  following 
KaKhing  criticiani.— JoBBPH  Withebspoon. 

ODONTOGLOSSUM  HALLI. 
IR  reply  to  the  letter  signed  "  Sinolc-bandbd,"  as  to  whether 
hia  plant  at  Odoatoglossum  Halli  has  attained  its  full  itiengih, 
I  ma;  say  I  have  two  plants  of  that  Odontoglot  three  years  old. 
One  has  one  lead,  the  bulb  measures  6^  inches  long  and  6  inches 
in  circumference,  the  leaves  24}  incbus  long  by  l^inch  broad. 
Tfaia  measurement  is  from  the  last  growth,  which  is  considerably 
stronger  than  any  previous  growth  made.  The  plant  is  grown  in 
a  7-ineh  pot  in  a  compost  of  broken  crocks,  peat,  sphagnum,  and 
charcoal.  It  has  an  abundant  supply  of  wat«r  all  the  year  round, 
and  is  showing  a  flower  spike  as  thick  as  a  goose  qnili.  The 
pseado-bnibfl  are  glossy,  vigoron*,  and  healthy,  and  though  the 
plant  is  rrown  in  a  low  tenperatnre  all  the  year  round  nothing 
could  look  healthier.  The  other  plant  has  two  leads  and  is  show- 
ing spikes,  and  is  almost  as  strong  as  the  first.  I  have  some 
plants  of  O.  cirxhosum  almost  as  good,  hut  the  pseudo-bulbs  in- 
stead of  being  long  ue  rounder  or  obtuse. — A.  J.,  IiCek. 


Is  accordance  with  a  frequently  repeated  request  for  an  elec- 
tion or  Chbtsai.'t&emdus  we  have  taken  steps  to  procnre  re- 
turns from  the  chief  growers  and  exhibitors  thioogbout  Qreat 
Britain,  The  incorved  varieties  bare  been  selected  flr^t,  and  all 
who  wish  to  take  part  in  the  election  should  apply  to  the  Editor 
at  once  for  a  form,  which  has  been  prepared  to  aid  in  carrying  out 
the  object  in  a  convenient  and  systematic  manner. 

Mr.  F.C.FAWi.B,Nortbcotos,Beig«te,deaireans  to  notify 

that  the  Beigate  Sose  Association  have  fixed  their  Show  neityear 
for  Saturday,  June  30th. 

Bklativk  to  the  P0180KOUB  kaiubs  of  Labdbnch 

SBBDS  "  P.  L."  writ«s  : — "  During  the  time  I  was  jonmeyman  at 
Harewood  House,  the  Elari  ot  Harewood's  near  Leeds,  several 
swans  were  poisoned  by  eating  ripe  lAbnmnm  seeds  failing  into 
the  lake.  That  was  either  in  1868  or  1869,  and  bis  lordship  then 
had  all  the  Ijtbnmum  trees  cnt  down  that  were  near  the  lake." 

Mb.  Bbown  of  Oieat  Doods  iMommenda  the  following 

as  late  whitk  Chbtbaiithbiiuiib  : — "Princesa  of  Teck,  very 
good ;  Urs.  Eaims,  creamy  white  ;  Blonde  Beanty,  bliuh  white. 
The  above  are  incurved  varieties.  The  following  are  Japanese 
— Meg  Mcnilees,  lemon  white,  very  nseful  ;  Samia,  pinkish 
changing  to  white,  very  good  and  late  ;  Ethel,  very  fina  Ut« 
white ;  Bouquet  Rationale,  beautiful  fringed  white.  The  above 
varieUes  are  all  good  il  well  grown,  and  will  flower  until  the 
middle  ot  Febmuy  if  grown  naturally  and  not  thinned  for  show 
Uooms." 

Mebsbs.  H.  CixxzLL  k  Boxs  of  Bwanley  exhibited 

KTcnl  plants  ot  tlie  new  dovbli  Bodvabdia  Pbesideht 
Qabtibld  at  tbe  last  meeting  of  the  Boyal  Eorticnltnral  Society, 


and  though  the  Floral  Committee  did  not  honour  tbe  variety 
with  a  certificate,  sucb  a  recognition  wonld  have  been  well 
merited.  Hie  fiowers  ate  donble  and  similar  to  Alfred  Neoner 
in  form,  bnt  they  are  of  a  pale  rosy  shade,  varying  slightly  in 
depth  of  tint,  though  perfectly  diatinot  from  the  pure  white  ot 
the  other  double  variety. 

Tbebe  appears  to  be  considerable  room  for  the  employ- 

meat  ot  elbctbic  LIOBTIHa  TH  coxaEBVATOBiEB ;  and  tbot^h 
at  pi«sent  only  occasional  public  experiments  have  been  made  in 
this  direction,  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  will  become  more  general. 
As  an  example  of  trade  enterprise  in  this  direction  we  recently 
observed  that  B  florist  at  Brizton  Is  lighting  his  show  house,  ■ 
conservatory  of  moderate  dimensions,  with  a  Ui^  electric  lamp, 
which  shows  the  groups  of  plants  to  excellent  advantage.  With 
Falms,  Ferns,  Dractenas,  and  Crotons  are  associated  Poinsettias, 
Euphorbias,  Cyclameni^  Primulas,  Tulips,  and  other  bulbs,  a 
tasteful  display  is  produced  that  is  mudi  more  eflective  at  night 
than  in  the  day  during  anch  dull  weather  as  hasrecently  piev^led, 

A  COBBKBFOKDEHT  writes  tliat  "  CBBTaAKTHBltUK  BOU 

BoNHBiTR  is  one  ot  the  most  useful  grown.  It  does  not  exceed 
a  height  of  2  feet,  and  is  therefore  useful  for  stages.  It  is  one  of 
the  Japanese  kinds,  and  the  colour  is  a  bright  pinkish  lilac 
Ethel  is  again  useful  as  a  very  late  white,  though  perhaps  a 
cross  with  Elaine  might  produce  something  mnch  better.  These 
have  flowered  with  a  number  of  ottier  good  kinds  in  the  Cam- 
bridge Botanic  Garden.  In  that  establishment  a  plan  has  been 
adopted  this  year  by  which  a  good  display  has  been  made  with- 
out trouble  or  much  labour.  Instead  ol  growing  in  pots  some 
good  clamps  were  carefully  lifted  of  the  Pompon  kinds  and 
placed  on  tbe  floor  of  a  greenhouse,  where  by  a  few  stones  the 
■oU  was  kept  together  in  a  bed,  so  that  no  check  was  sustained 
by  the  plants,  tbe  result  being  a  la^r  quantity  ot  flowers  for 
cutting,  in  addlUon  to  the  exin  display  obtained.  This  plan  is 
one  that  might  often  be  adopted  with  advantage," 

"  E.  L,"  wrilei ; — "  The  valhb  of  winteb-flowsbiho 

Beoomiab  is  well  exemplified  in  one  of  the  honses  at  Orsett  Hall, 
Essex,  where  numeroos  plants  of  the  most  useful  varieties  an 
flowering  profusely,  and  Mr.  B.  Castle,  the  gardener,  atatea  that 
he  finds  them  indispensable.  B.  semperflorens  and  its  varied 
rosea  are  especially  good  ;  the  large  white  blooms  of  tbe  former 
and  the  rosy-tipped  fiowers  ot  the  Utter  variety  are  produced  very 
freely,  even  by  small  plants  in  60-siEe  pots.  These  young  speci- 
mens are  very  useful  for  decorative  purposes,  either  in  a  warm 
conservatory  or  a  stove.  B.  fuchaioides,  with  its  pendant  brilliant 
scarlet  flowers,  is  similarly  attractive,  while  B.  Ingramii  has  been 
in  excellent  condition  tor  two  months  and  more,  and  plants 
are  still  loaded  with  blooms.  B.  Fnxbeli  is  also  well  grown,  and 
when  bearing  its  deep  scarlet  flowers  as  freely  ae  it  is  now  it  la 
nnsnrpassed  amongst  its  allies.  Qood  tnrly  loam  forms  the  basia 
of  the  soil  employed,  and  the  healthy  growth  of  the  plants  amply 
testifies  that  they  appreciate  their  treatment 

"  In  the  same  gardens  a  compantively  nre  plant  is  now 

flowering— namely,  The  Vioi-Br-SCENTED  Ti.ssiBA  (T.  etbiopica), 
of  which  you  gave  an  engraving  in  the  Journal  some  time  ago 
(February  3rd,  1881,  page  94).  This  is  not  so  remarkable  for 
the  be«uty  of  its  flowers  as  tor  its  tngrance,  which  strongly  i«- 
semblea  Violets,  and  in  a  warm  house  of  moderate  die  one  plant 
is  quite  sufficient  to  perfume  the  air  most  agreeably.  ThecoroUaa 
are  two-lipped,  deep  maroon,  almost  black,  the  calyx  brii^  laige 
and  light  green,  inclining  to  white.  The  chief  defect  of  the  plant 
is  that  it  Is  liable  to  become  straggling  unlen  tbe  growths  ore 
pinched-in  to  induce  a  sturdy  and  compact  habit.  It  delights  in 
a  stove  teraperatore  and  a  moist  atmosphere,  with  a  compost  of 
light  loam,  sand,  and  leaf  Mil," 

WBiriHO  on  the  vhatsxb  in  the  somH  of  Scotlaud 
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a  conespondent  observes :— "  A  anowstona  with  log  and  hard  frost 
has  since  the  6th  inst  stopped  all  outdoor  work.  Inland  the 
weather  has  been  much  more  damaging  than  in  our  district. 
From  one  place  in  Berwickshire  we  have  heard  that  the  coal 
sapplj  was  exhausted ;  and  the  roads  to  the  railway  station  being 
impassable,  they  had  to  make  the  best  of  things  until  the  roads 
were  cleared.  The  weather  previous  to  this  outbreak  was  fairly 
good,  consequently  there  have  been  both  gardeners  and  fiEurmers 
found  in  a  state  of  unpreparedness.  Many  of  the  latter  have 
neglected  to  secure  Turnips,  and  we  have  even  heard  of  Pota- 
toes being  as  yet  unlifted.  The  latter,  owing  to  the  railways 
being  blocked,  have  risen  to  a  very  high  price  considering 
what  had  been  realised  of  late  years.  The  vegetable  markets, 
which  have  been  overstocked  throughout  the  autumn,  will  now  be 
scantily  supplied,  as  the  snow  is  generally  over  a  foot  in  depth 
in  the  district.  On  the  night  of  the  11th  inst.  the  frost  was 
intense,  the  thermometer  indicating  from  8°  to  as  low  as  — 4* 
Fahr.,  or  24"  to  36°  of  frost*'  In  another  district  of  Scotland 
we  are  informed  the  thermometer  a  week  ago  r^sterod  as  low 
as  — l(y*,  or  lO**  below  zero. 

—  The  Double  White  Boxjvardia  Alfred  Neunbb  is 
becoming  a  great  favourite  with  the  florists  and  bouquetists  in 
Covent  Garden,  and  the  flowers  aro  now  quite  abundant  in  the 
windows  there.  It  appears  to  be  greatly  appreciated  for  button- 
holes, and  for  this  purpose  the  flowers  aro  admirably  adapted 
either  associated  with  Rose  buds,  Violets,  the  single  scarlet  and 
pink  Bouvardias,  and  similar  flowers* 

"L.  D.  W."   remarks:  — "Chbysanthemum  Golden 

CiBCLE  is  a  very  useful  Pompon  variety  that  is  not  generally 
known.  It  is  of  dwarf  sturdy  habit,  a  profuse  bloomer,  and  the 
flowers  a  veiy  good  yellow  in  colour.  This  variety  retains  its 
foliage  well,  and  is  not  'uo  subject  to  mildew  aa  many  varieties. 
It  is  admirably  adapted  for  growing  into  small  specimens  for 
decorative  purposes ;  or  where  naturally-grown  bushes  aro  in  re- 
quest, with  a  minimum  of  labour  required  in  staking,  this  variety 
should  have  a  place,  as  it  will  be  found  a  grand  companion  to 
Sceur  Melanie." 

Garden  Appointmxmt.— Mr.  H.  A.  Mann,  who  has  for 

the  last  nine  years  held  the  position  of  head  gardener  at  St. 
Vincent's,  New  Somerby,  Grantham  (Mrs.  B.  Homsby's),  has 
recently  been  appointed  to  a  similar  post  at  Denton  Manor  near 
Grantham,  the  seat  of  Sir  W.  E.  W.  Gregory,  Bart.,  M.P. 

'<B."  gives  the  following  as  three  frbb-flowerino 

DOUBLE  Pelabooniuics  : — ^**Few  flowers  are  more  charming 
during  the  winter  season  than  a  good  double  white  Pelargonium. 
The  best  in  all  respects  that  I  have  had  is  Candidissimnm  plenum. 
The  truss  is  not  so  large  aa  some  kinds,  but  is  quite  large  enough, 
while  it  is  a  model  as  to  form,  and  of  the  purest  white.  Like 
other  double  varieties  it  requires  stove  treatment  during  the 
winter.  An  occasional  application  of  some  manurial  agent  is  also 
necessary  to  keep  the  plants  floriferons.  Old  plants  are  much 
better  than  yearlings,  which  applies  to  other  kinds  as  well.  The 
most  useful  scarlet  is  doubtlessly  Wonderful,  the  most  floriferous 
of  all  doubles.  This  is  a  sort  which  I  always  think  is  seen  to  greater 
advantage  during  the  winter  months  than  at  any  other  season.  Of 
pink  shades  Madame  Thibaut  is  the  best.  It  is  almost  as  free- 
flowering  as  Eugene  Bandouin,  and  has  a  larger  truss  of  pips. 
Both  are  good,  though  I  prefer  the  former." 

-»-  We  have  received  some  further  particulars  in  reference  to 
the  second  annual  exhibition  of  plants  and  horticultural 
APPLIANCES  to  be  held  at  the  Agricultural  Hall,  Islington, 
from  Maroh  15th  to  the  24th,  1888,  which  has  already  been  an- 
nounced in  these  pages.  Special  provision  is  made  for  plants, 
fourteen  classes  being  enumerated  in  the  schedule,  the  prizes  in 


thirteen  being  of  equal  value— namely,  a  gold  medal  value  six 
guineas  as  the  flrst  prize,  or  money  if  preferred,  and  a  silver  medal 
value  three  guineas  as  the  seoond  prize,  offered  nnder  the  same 
conditions  as  the  other.  In  the  fourteenth  class,  however,  which 
is  for  a  collection  of  British  and  foreign  fruits,  the  first  prize  will 
be  a  gold  cup  value  £10,  and  the  second  prize  a  silver  cup  value  £6. 
Classes  are  provided  for  collections  of  hardy  spring-flowering 
plants  arranged  for  effect,  decorative  evergreens  aud  flowering 
shrubs,  Hyacinths,  Naroissus,  Tulips,  miscellaneous  bulbs  in  flower 
and  arranged  for  effect,  Ivies,  Hollies,  bedding  Pelargoniums, 
carpet-bedding  plants,  dinner-table  decorations,  window  boxes, 
and  hanging  baskets.  The  value  of  the  prizes  offered  may  be  ex- 
pected to  insure  a  keen  competition,  and  if  that  be  the  case  an 
extremely  attractive  show  will  result.  The  horticultural  appliances 
will  include  exhibits  from  a  number  of  the  most  important  firms, 
comprising  greenhouses,  conservatories,  frames,  borders,  heating 
apparatus  by  water  and  gas,  summer  houses,  garden  seats,  vases, 
rockeries,  implements,  fancy  boxes,  flower  stands,  dried  grasses 
and  flowers,  artificial  manures,  and  insecticides.  The  Manager  is 
Mr.  J.  H.  Raffety,  thfe  Hon.  Sec.  Mr.  Shirley  Hibberd,  and  the 
Assistant  Sec.  Mr.  W.  A.  Holmes. 

Mr.  Bardney  writes :— "  The  plant  of  Luculia  oratis- 

BIMA  referred  to  on  page  475  has  about  820  trusses  of  flowers ;  the 
number  mentioned  by  your  correspondent  only  alluded  to  those 
fully  expanded  when  he  saw  them.  This  is  merely  staled  that 
readers  of  the  Journal  who  do  not  know  this  beautiful  plant  may 
form  a  correct  idea  of  its  free-flowering  habit." 

An  experienced  cultivator  writes  as  follows  :— "The  best 

BED  OF  HARDT  PLANTS  I  have  Seen  this  season  was  a  large  one, 
the  centre  being  composed  of  the  two  varieties  of  Pentstemons 
Bclipse  and  Mrs.  Sutherland  Walker,  both  being  reddish  shades 
of  colour,  and  in  habit  branching  and  floriferous.  These  were 
planted  about  8  feet  apart  each  way,  the  ground  beneath  being 
covered  with  a  carpeting  of  the  dark  purple  Viola  Alpha.  A  line 
of  the  yellow  Viola  Sovereign  surrounded  these,  and  another 
line  of  the  dark-leaved  Ajuga  reptans  divided  this  from  the 
edging,  which  was  a  sloping  band  of  Sedum  glancum  rising  from 
the  grass  of  the  lawn.  So  much  depends  on  the  way  that  these 
hardy  flowers  are  treated  that  it  may  be  advantageous  to  make 
a  note  of  this.  In  the  first  place,  both  Pentstemons  and  Violas 
require  very  liberal  culture.  Both  require  to  be  strong  plants 
when  placed  out.  The  Pentstemons  were  struck  in  the  summer 
of  1881,  not  in  the  autumn  as  is  generally  the  case.  The  Violas 
were  merely  old  plants  divided  and  planted  early  in  spring.  The 
results  were  that  by  the  beginning  of  May  the  Violas  were  flower- 
ing freely  and  the  bed  a  feature  in  the  grounds.  In  June  the 
Pentstemons  were  blooming,  and  continued  with  the  Violas 
without  break  until  the  end  of  November.  At  their  best  not  even 
the  scarlet  Pelargoniums  could  rival  the  Pentstemons  in  bright* 
ness.  The  summer  work  merely  consisted  in  placing  a  short 
stake  to  each  plant  of  Pentstemon,  and  in  cutting  the  seeding 
spikes  of  these  and  the  seed  capsnles  off  the  Violas.  I  have 
some  late  spring-struck  Pentstemons  of  1882  potted  for  bed- 
ding purposes  next  season.  These  do  veiy  well,  and  come  into 
flower  even  earlier  than  spring-struck  plants  of  the  preceding 
year." 

^•^-  A  CORRESPONDENT  writes  :— "  There  is  at  the  present 
time  a  good  display  of  Galanthes  in  one  of  the  plant  houses 
at  Marston  House,  Frome.  They  are  disposed  in  a  bank  of 
such  Ferns  as  Davallia  Mooreana,  Adiantums  Farleyense  and 
cuneatum,  and  Lycopods,  and  are  remarkably  effective.  The 
varieties  include  the  drooping  C.  vestita  and  C.  vestita  lutea,  and 
apparently  three  distinct  forms  of  0.  Veitchii.  Of  the  latter  the 
dark  red  form  is  decidedly  the  most  valuable.  The  others  are 
much  lighter,  one  being  tall  and  arohing,  and  the  other  more  erect, 
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stnrd  J,  compact-floweriog,  and  the  flowen  tmaller,  of  a  still  lighter 
shade.  They  are  grown  in  a  light  compost,  consisting  principallj 
of  sphagnum,  rongh  peat,  and  charcoal,  and  were  not  dried  off 
nor  transferred  to  a  lower  temperature  when  the  foliage  was  com- 
mencing to  change  colour.  Even  those  who  affect  to  despise 
Orchids  generally  must  admit  that  Calanthes  for  decorative 
purposes  have  no  equal  during  the  dull  winter  months." 

The  "  Gabdek  Oraclb  '*  for  1883  is  now  issued,  and  the 

fact  that  this  is  the  twenty-fifth  year  of  publication  is  in  itself 
sufficient  testimony  of  its  value.  In  addition  to  usual  calendarial 
matter  and  miscellaneous  useful  tables  lists  of  the  new  plants  and 
flowers  of  1882  are  given,  together  with  selections  for  general  cul- 
tivation. New  and  select  fruits  and  vegetables  receive  similar 
attention,  one  of  the  most  important  features  of  this  issue  being  a 
synoptical  catalogue  of  garden  Feas.  Illustrations  of  new  garden 
appliances  are  also  given,  completing  a  compendium  of  seasonable 
information. 

LINUM  TRIGYNUM. 

This  old  inhabitant  of  our  plant  houses  is  not  half  so  generally 
grown  as  it  deserves  to  be  for  decorative  purposes  at  this  season 
of  the  year.  When  well  grown  no  plant  arrests  the  attention  of 
visitors  sooner  than  this.  If  I  had  the  room  to  spare  for  a  time 
at  this  season  of  the  year  I  should  have  sufficient  plants  to  en- 
tirely fill  a  house,  or  one  side  of  it,  and  intermix  with  it  plants  of 
Plumbago  rosea  in  5  and  6-inch  pots.  The  featheiy  sprays  of  the 
latter  would  rise  well  above  the  groundwork  of  yellow  produced 
by  the  more  bushy  habit  of  the  Linum. 

Linnm  trigynum  is  generally  placed  in  catalogues  as  a  green- 
house plant,  but  when  subjected  to  cold  treatment  its  growth  is 
remarkably  slow,  and  few  flowers  are  produced  in  winter.  During 
summer  it  will  thrive  well  under  cool  treatment,  and  I  daresay  in 
the  more  southern  parts  of  the  country  would  do  outside  for  a 
few  of  the  warmest  months  in  a  sheltered  position.  This,  how- 
ever, 1  cannot  recommend,  for  I  have  never  tried  it,  but  know 
outside  treatment  will  not  do  in  wet,  cold,  northern  localities.  It 
is  only  during  the  hottest  months  of  the  year  that  I  place  our 
plants  in  cold  frames. 

Propagation  is  effected  by  cuttings  of  the  youne  shoots,  which 
are  produced  freely  after  the  plants  have  flowered  and  been  par- 
tially cut  back.  The  most  vigorous  growths  should  be  selected 
for  the  cuttings,  being  taken  when  about  2  inches  in  length,  and 
inserted  in  sandy  soil  either  singly  or  in  a  6-ipch  pot,  and  placed 
in  a  vinery  or  any  warm  position  under  a  bellglass.  The  cuttings 
will  root  freely  and  quickly  in  any  warm  close  house  with  or  with- 
out bottom  heat  ;  in  fact,  if  the  old  plants  are  kept  in  a  very  warm 
moist  atmosphere  they  will  quickly  throw  out  numbers  of  roots 
from  the  stems.  This  plant  is  rather  strong-rooting,  and  must  be 
potted  singly  as  soon  as  the  cuttings  are  struck,  and  grown  in  an 
mtermediate  house  until  they  aro  ready  for  larger  pots.  When 
the  young  plants  have  commenced  rooting  in  their  first  pots  the 
points  of  the  shoots  must  be  pinched  out  in  order  to  compel  them 
to  break  back.  Stopping  the  shoots  must  not  be  neglected  when 
required  in  the  early  stages  of  growth.  If  the  cuttings  aro  rooted 
early  in  the  month  of  April  they  will  be  ready  for  5  or  6-inch  pots 
in  June,  which  are  lai^e  enough  for  bushy  decorative  plants. 
Cool-frame  treatment  may  be  afforded  during  the  two  following 
months,  or  until  the  middle  of  September  ;  after  that  date  they 
must  have  a  position  where  the  night  temperature  will  not  fall 
below  50°.  The  shoots  should  be  stopped  about  a  fortnight  before 
placing  the  plants  in  their  flowering  pots,  and  the  plants  rooting 
freely  into  the  new  soil  before  they  are  placed  into  cold  frames. 
Care  must  be  taken  in  preparing  the  plants  for  this  shift,  or  they 
are  sure  to  be  checked  for  a  long  time  in  consequence. 

Particular  attention  to  watering  and  syringing  is  of  the  greatest 
importance  in  the  cultivation  of  this  plant  If  once  allowed  to 
suffer  by  insufficient  supplies  they  are  sure  to  become  infested 
at  once  with  red  spider.  They  can  be  kept  clear  of  this  pest  if 
properly  watered  and  syringed  heavily  twice  daily.  If  this  be 
done  every  morning  and  a^ain  early  in  the  afternoon,  and  the 
frame  closed  while  the  sun  u  on  it,  with  abundance  of  moisture, 
there  need  be  but  little  fear  of  red  spider  troubling  the  plants. 
During  their  season  of  growth  they  should  stand  upon  some 
moisture-holding  material :  nothing  is  better  for  this  purpose  in 
frames  than  coal  ashes.  Although  abundance  of  water  is  required 
care  must  be  taken  for  some  time  after  tiiey  are  first  potted. 
Plants  not  infrequently  are  watered  too  freely  when  in  this  stage 
and  the  soil  in  consequence  soured.    When  the  pots  are  fairly 


well  filled  with  roots  stimulants  may  be  given  freely  every  Um*^ 
watering  is  necessary.  Once  or  twice  weekly  applications  of 
clear  soot  water  will  be  found  very  beneficial  in  imparting  to  the 
foliage  a  dark  green  hue. 

Air  must  be  freely  admitted  during  the  summer  on  all  favour- 
able occasions  in  order  to  ripen  the  growth  as  it  is  made,  as  upon 
this  depends  very  much  whether  the  plants  flower  profusely  or 
not  dunng  winter.  It  is  wise,  however,  to  ventilate  freely  early 
in  the  season  while  the  young  plants  are  growing  rapidly.  They 
will  stand  without  anv  apparent  injury  a  dose  warm  atmosphere 
during  autumn  and  winter,  but  the  flowers  are  over  quicker,  and 
do  not  possess  that  subeftance  and  brilliancy  as  they  do  when 
brought  into  flower  in  the  temperature  of  an  intermediate  house. 
A  little  shading  is  necessary  during  the  summer,  at  the  same 
time  every  ray  of  light  possible  should  be  admitted  to  them. 

The  soil  I  have  found  most  suitable  is  good  fibry  loam  with 
one-seventh  of  manure,  or  a  6-inch  potful  of  bone  meal  and  the 
same  quantity  of  soot  to  each  barrowful  of  soil,  with  snffU^ient 
coarse  sand  to  render  the  whole  porous. — W.  Bardmet. 


PLANTING  ROSES— SPRING  ▼.  AUTUMN. 

This  question  has  now  been  so  thoroughly  well  discussed  that 
further  remarks  are  hardly  necessary,  more  especially  as  this 
season  it  has  practically  settled  itself,  for  after  having  had  an  un- 
usual amount  of  rain  in  October,  November,  and  the  early  days  of 
December,  we  are  now  having  snow  and  sharp  frost  (10°  at  4  feet 
from  the  ground),  and  planting  is  simply  impossible  ;  but  I  may 
be  permitted,  as  the  originator  of  the  question,  the  privilege  of  a 
reply.  I  cannot  but  feel  grateful  for  your  many  kind  correspon- 
dents, most  of  them  known  to  me,  who  have  given  us  their  opinions, 
and  for  the  courteous  manner  (so  becoming  in  the  Journal  of 
HortiGuliHre)  with  which  it  has  been  treated.  I  am  bound  to  say 
that  the  preponderance  of  opinion  is  against  me,  but  whether  facts 
are  equally  adverse  is  another  matter.  This  can  only  be  proved 
by  further  experiments,  as  sufficient  evidence  in  favour  of  both 
systems  has  been  recorded  in  the  Journal. 

It  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  I  did  not  write  about  what  one 
might  do  with  the  transplanting  or  removing  of  plants  which  were 
already  in  the  garden,  where  they  would  have  no  time  to  remain 
out  of  the  ground,  and  where  they  could  be  moved  at  any  time 
during  October  so  as  to  make  fresh  roots  before  the  winter  set  in, 
but  to  those  which  had  come  from  a  distance,  which  are  never 
received  from  the  nurserymen  until  November,  and  sometimes  in 
December ;  and  in  my  opinion  it  was,  as  I  said,  better  to  get 
these  in  the  autumn  (by  no  means  to  delay  the  order  till  the  spring) 
and  then  lay  them  in,  covering  the  roots  with  stable  litter  and  then 
leaving  them.  Now  in  the  opinions  which  have  been  given  adverse 
to  this  plan  it  has  been  in  many  instances  conceded  that  it  was 
good  for  Teas,  and  indeed  this  is  the  advice  which  is  given  in  some 
catalogues  as  to  the  winter  treatment  of  this  olass.  But  I  would 
desire  to  ask,  Which  is  to  be  protected — the  top  or  the  roots  ?  If 
the  roots,  which  I  hardly  imagine  to  be  the  case,  what  difference 
can  there  be  7  They  are  budded  on  the  same  stock,  and  it  is  that 
and  the  junction  which  have  to  be  protected,  in  fact,  as  I  have 
more  than  once  insisted,  I  do  not  believe  that  this  difference  in 
treatment  in  Teas  and  Hybrid  Perpetuals  is  at  all  necessary  in  the 
northern  parts  of  England  or  in  the  south  of  Scotland  and  Ireland 
generally.  In  the  Midlands,  where  frost  is  so  much  more  felt,  or 
in  the  northern  parts  of  the  kingdom,  the  case  is  perhaps  different 
The  newer  varieties  of  Teas  are  so  much  hardier  than  many  of  the 
older  ones,  and  some  of  the  newer  Hybrid  Perpetuals  have  so  much 
Tea  blood  in  them,  that  they  approach  more  nearly  to  one  another 
than  they  used  to  do,  and  their  treatment,  therefore,  becomes  more 
assimilated. 

As  I  look  at  my  Roses  heeled  in  and  covered  with  ptable  litter 
I  must  confess  to  being  more  easy  in  my  mind  about  them  than 
those  that  are  planted  out,  although  the  latter  are  protected  about 
the  roots  with  longish  litter  from  the  pigstye,  for  I  believe  that, 
well-decayed  stable  manure  is  but  a  poor  protector  from  frost ;  it 
is  so  sodden  that  I  think  it  must  hold  much  wet,  and  amongst  other 
things  that  next  season  will,  I  hope,  bring  to  us  will  be  further 
experience  on  the  system  I  have  thus  indicated. — D.,  Deal, 


ASTROCARYUMS. 

The  Astrocaiyums  aro  a  genus  of  pinnate-leaved  Palms,  chiefly 
found  in  South  America  and  inhabiting  the  regions  on  the  upper 
Amazon,  and  frequenting  the  marshy  districts  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  that  and  other  rivers.  Like  the  Martinezias,  they  are  distin- 
guished by  an  abundance  of  formidable  spines,  which  thickly  clothe 
the  stem  and  leafstalks ;  but  notwithstanding  this  character  the 
species  are  mostly  rather  handsome  when  they  reach  a  good  siae. 
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A  fine  example  of  A.  mezicuiani,  %  apecie*  which  wm  intiodnced  ripened  aeedi  in  this  conntry.  Tba  woodent  (fig.  97)  tbcwi  a,  per* 
from  Mexico  in  186],  ii  grown  la  one  of  the  faoasea  at  Endclif!e  tion  of  this  Palm,  the  spadix  ot  floireTB  being  sheltered  imder  a 
Hall,  Sheffield,'  and  is  probablj  the  firat  which  hai  flowered  and      large  epathe  aOTered  with  spioei,  which  girei  a  mon  peculiar 


Fig.  97.— ABiBOCAaTm  mxicunm   8fitbi  ash  Sfadix. 


Se«da  have  also  been  matored,  ai 


pibtillaU  and  staminate  flowen  are  produced  oi 
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name  (Astrocaryixm)  refers  to  a  character  of  the  fruits  in  some  of 
the  species,  which,  when  mature,  split  into  six  narrow  portions, 
which  spread  out  in  a  star-like  manner  and  permit  the  inner  por- 
tion of  the  fruit  to  fall  out.  Like  many  other  Palms,  these  are  not 
devoid  of  uses.  For  instance,  A.  Mummuru  produces  an  edible 
fruit  upon  which  cattle  feed  in  its  native  countrj,  and  the  fibre  of 
A.  Tulgare  leaves  is  employed  in  weaving  hammocks  and  various 
other  purposes. 

The  fruits  of  many  species  of  Palms  are  invaluable  in  some 
tropical  countries,  the  Date  and  Cocoa  nut  being  remarkable  ex- 
amples of  those  useful  in  this  respect ;  the  Areca  nut,  too,  is 
another  noted  production,  while  the  Ivory  nut  is  also  the  fruit 
of  a  Palm.  One  extraordinary  character  of  Palms  is  the  astonish- 
ing number  of  flowers  produced  by  single  plants.  For  instance, 
twelve  thousand  staminate  flowers  have  heen  counted  in  one 
spathe  of  the  Date  Palm ;  but  this  number  is  far  surpassed  by 
Alfonsia  amygdalina,  as  in  one  spathe  as  many  as  207,000 
flowers  have  been  produced,  and  it  is  estimated  that  one  plant 
has  borne  about  six  hundred  thousand  flowers.  Several  other 
similar  examples  have  been  observed,  and  the  large  specimen  of 
Arenga  saccharifera  in  the  Palm  house  at  Kew  a  few  years  since, 
which  used  annually  to  produce  enormous  quantities  of  flowers, 
has  often  attracted  attention  on  this  account. 

At  Endcliffe  a  grand  specimen  of  Seaforthia  elegans  has  been 
fruiting  for  a  long  time,  the  seeds  falling  and  germinating  in 
hundreds  on  the  rockery  at  the  base  of  the  specimen,  and  these 
Mr.  Stevens  transfers  to  pots  as  they  become  large  enough  for 
removal. 


GROWING  CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

In  reply  to  your  correspondent  "  J.  L."  (page  6561  in  reference 
to  growing  Chrysanthemums  for  exhibition,  I  should  refer  him  to 
the  Journal  of  Horticulture  of  December  29th,  1881— Mr.  J.  W. 
Moorman^s  excellent  article  on  Chrysanthemum  culture.  By  fol- 
lowing the  directions  given  there  and  selecting  the  right  buds  yon 
cannot  fail  to  have  floe  flowers  and  plants.  But  now  that  the 
subject  is  opened  I  think  it  would  be  interesting  if  some  of  our 
successful  northern  growers  would  give  their  experience  in  regard 
to  crown  and  terminal  buds — the  varieties  they  have  found  to  work 
best  on  these  two  buds,  say  the  best  twenty-four  incurved  and 
twenty-four  Japanese.  The  selection  of  buds  is  but  indifferently 
understood,  and  undoubtedly  the  secret  of  success  lies  not  so  much 
in  stimulants  as  disbudding.  I  might  state  that  Prince  of  Wales 
and  its  sport  Mr.  Corbay  have  done  but  indifferently  on  the  crown 
bud  about  Liverpool  this  season. — C.  Wabing. 


ROYAL  HORTICULTURAL  SOCIETY'S   COMMITTEES. 

The  reconstruction  of  the  Committees  of  the  Royal  Horticul- 
tural Society  for  1883  by  the  Council  is  as  follows  : — 

SCIENTinC  COMMITTBK 
CHAIRUAV. 

Sir  Joseph  Dalton  Hooker,  K.C.S  J.,  M.D.,  C.B.,  7  JUB^  T  JX^h  Boyal  Gardens, 

Kew. 

YICE-CUAIRMXK. 

Geo.  F.  Wilson,  F  JUS.,  Heatberbenk,  Weybrldge  Heath. 

Col.  B.  Trevor  Clarice,  Welton  Place,  Darentiy. 

Rev.  M.  J.  Berkeley,  F.R.S.,  Sibbertoft,  Market  Harborougb. 

BBCBBTART. 

Her.  G.  Henslow,  FXJ9.,  Drayton  House,  Ealing. 


Balfonr,  Professor  I.  Bayley,  Hillhead, 
Glasgow. 

Bauer,  F.  0.,  Kormal  School  of  Mines, 
South  Kensington. 

Bennett,  Alfred  W..  M.A.,  B.Sc.,  F.L.S., 
0,  Park  Village  Bast,  N.W. 

Boscawen,  Hon.  and  Rev.  J.  Towns- 
bend,  Lamorran,  Probns,  Cornwall. 

Boulger,  G.  S^  144,  Kensington  Park 
Road,  Notting  Hill,  W.  fKew. 

Church,  A.  H.,  F.C.S.,  Royston  House, 

Cooke,  Dr.  M.  C,  Herbarium,  Kew. 

Crewe,  Rot.  H.  Harpur,  Drayton  Bean- 
champ  Rectory,  Tring. 

Elwes,  H.  J.,  F.LJB.,  F.Z.S.,  Preston, 
Cirencester. 

Foster,  Dr.  Michael,  F.R3..  Cambridge. 

Gilbert,  J.  H.,  Ph.D.,  F.R.S.,  Harpen- 
den,  St.  Albans. 

Glaisher,Ja3.,  Dartmouth  FUioe,  Black- 
heath. 

Grote,  Arthur,  FX3.,  20,  Cork  Street, 
Burlington  Gardens,  W. 


Hogg,  Robert,  LL.D.,  FX.S.,  99,  St. 

George's  Road,  8.W. 
Loder,  B.  Giles,  Floore,  Weedon,  Korth- 

amptonshire. 
Lowe,  Dr ,  Wimbledon. 
Lynch,  R.  Lrwin,  A.L.H.,  Botanic  Gar- 
dens, Cambridge. 
Masters,   Maxwell    T.,   M.D.,   FJIJB., 

Mount  Avenue,  EaUng,  W. 
McLachlan,  R.,  F.L.S.,  Lime   Grove, 

Lewisham. 
Mangles,  J.  H^  Talewood,  Haslemere. 
Moore,  Thos.,  FXB.,  Botanic  Gardens, 

Chelsea,  S.W. 
Murray,  G.,    Botanical    Department, 

British  Museum. 
Pascoe,  P.  P.,  PiJS.,  1,  Burlington 

Road,  Westboume  Park,  W. 
Smith,  Worthington  G.,  F.L.S.,  IM, 

Groerenor  Road,  Canoubnry,  N. 
Strickland,  Sir  C.  W.,  Bart.,  Hlldenley, 

Malton. 


FRUIT  COMMITTEB. 

CHAIBHAK. 

Henry  Webb,  Redstone  Manor  House,  Bedhilt 

YICI-CHAIBXBH. 

John  Lee,  78,  Warwick  Gardens,  W. 

Sir  C.  W.  Strickland,  Bart.,  Hildenley,  Malton. 

H.  J.  Veitch,  FX  A,  Royal  Exotio  Nunery,  Chelsea,  B.W. 

SBCllXTART. 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Gblswick,  W. 

Blackmore,  R.  D.,  Teddlngton.  Mason,  Major  P..  The  Fin,  Warwick, 

Bunyard ,  George,  The  Nurseries,  Maid-  Paul,  G«orge,  Gheshnnt,  Herts. 

stone.  Paul,  William,  Waltham  Cross,  N. 

Burnett,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Deepdene,  Rivers,  T.  Franois,  Sawbridgeworth. 


Dorking. 
Crowley,    Philip,     Waddon     House, 

Croydon. 
Denning.  W.,  The  Gardens,  Londes- 

boroufth  Lodge,  Norbiton,  Surrey. 
Ford,  Sidney,  Leonardslee,  HoTsham. 
Goldsmith,  G.,  HoUanden  Park,  Tun- 
bridge. 
Hogg,  Robert,  LL.D.,  FX.S.,  99,  St. 

George's  Road,  S.W. 
Howcrof  t,  Mr.,  14,  Tavistock  Row,  W.C. 
Killick,   Lewis  A.,  Mount  Pleasant, 

Maidstone. 
Lane,  John  E.,  Berkhampstead. 
Laxton,  Thos.,  Bedford. 
Lyon,  S.,  The  Gardens,  Sundridge  Park, 

Bromley, 


Roberts,  J.,  Gnnnenbury  Park,  Actoo. 
Rutland,  F.,  Goodwood,  Chichester. 
Bilverlock,     Charles,     419,     Strand. 

W.C. 
Smith,  J4  The  Gardens,  Mentmovet 

Leighton  Buzxard. 
Stevens,  Zadok,  The  Gardens,  Tren- 

tham  Hall,  Stoke-on-Trent. 
Button,  Arthur  W.  (Sutton  &  Sons) 

BcsMJIng. 
Weir,  Harrison,  Welrleigh,  Brenchley, 

Btaplehurst. 
Willard,  Jesse,  Holly  Lodge  Gardens, 

HIghgate,  N. 
Woodbridge,  John,  The  Gacdens,  Syon 

Honse,  Brentford,  W. 


FLORAL  COMMITTEE. 
CHAIBMAJI. 

Rev.  H.  Harpur  Crewe,  Drayton  Beauchamp  Reotory,  Tring. 

YICB-CRAIRXER. 

B.  S.  Williams,  Victoria  Nursery,  Upper  Holloway,  N. 
Geo.  P.  WUson,  F.R.S.,  Heatherbank,  Wey bridge  Heath. 
Shirley  Hibberd,  15,  Brownswood  Park,  Stoke  Newington,  N. 

BBORBTART. 
Archibald  F.  Barron,  Royal  Horticultural  Society,  Chlswick,  W. 

Ballantyne,  H.,   The    Dell    Gardens,  Hudson,  James,  The   Gardens,  Gun- 
Bgham.  nersbury  Hous^  Acton. 

Baker,  G«orff»,  Ooombe  Cottage,  King-  James,  J. 

ston-on-Thames.  Kellock,  W.  B.,  FX.Sh  Stamford  Hill,  N. 

Bealby,  William,  The  Laurels,  Alton  Kinghom,  F.  R.,  Sheen  Nursery,  Rich- 
Road,  Roehampton.  mond,  Surrey. 

Bennett,  H.,  Shepperton,  Middlesex.  Laing,  John,  Stanstead  Park,  Forest 

Cannell,  Henry,  Swanley.  Hill,  S.E. 

Cutbush,  James,  Highgate,  N.  Lee,  William,  Hammersmith. 

Dominy,  John,    11,    Tadema    Road,  Llewelyn,  J.  T.  D.,  FX.a«  Penlleigare, 
Chelsea.  Swansea. 

Douglas,  J.,  The  Gardens,  Great  Gea-  Masters,   Maxwell   T.,    M.D.,  FJLS., 


rics,  Ilford,  E. 

Duffleld,  G.,  The  Gardens,  Bamford 
Lodge,  Winchmoro  H!I1,  N. 

Ebbage,  H.,  The  Hall,  Middlesex. 

Eckford,  Henry,  The  Gardens,  Sandy- 
well  Park,  Cheltenham. 

Fraaer,  John,  Lea  Bridge  Road  Nur- 
sery, Leyton. 

Green,  Charles,  The  Gardens,  PendeU 
Court,  Bletchlngley,  Surrey. 


Mount  Avenue,  Ealing,  W. 
Mclntoah,    James,    Dnneevan,   Wey- 

bridge. 
Mooce,  Thos.,  FXJ9,  Botanic  Gardens, 

Chelsea.  &W. 
Ridley,  Henry  N.,  B JL,  Natural  History 

Museum,  South  Kensington. 
Turner,  Hany,  Royal  Nursery,  Slough. 
Wills,  John,  Onslow  Cresoent,  Onslow 

Square,  S.W. 


AUCHENDRANE. 


ArcHENDRANB,  wbich  is  beautiful! J  situated  on  the  classic  banks 
of  Doon  in  South  Ayrshire,  is  the  seat  of  Sir  Peter  Coats,  a  gentleman 
well  known  for  his  large-hearted  benevolence  and  for  the  lastiDg 
benefits  he  has  conferred  on  his  native  town  of  Paislej.  Few  of  the 
wealthy  of  any  country  have  been  so  generous  in  considering  the 
wants  of  the  people  and  ministering  to  them.  Sir  Peter  a  few  jeais 
ago  presented  the  town  of  Paisley  with  a  building  for  a  free  library 
and  museum  at  a  cost  of  about  £20,000,  and  recently  provided  addi- 
tions to  the  buildings  at  a  further  cost  of  £12.000.  This  is  only  one 
(though  it  is  the  most  conspicuous)  of  his  public  acts  of  generoeitj  : 
but  few  will  ever  know  of  the  manj  private  acts  of  charitj  bestowed 
bj  him  on  the  poor  and  needj^. 

When  yisiting  the  International  Flower  Show  at  Edinburgh  in  Sep- 
tember last  I  took  the  opportunity  of  spending  a  day  with  my  mucn- 
esteemed  friend  Mr.  Came,  the  head  guxlener,and  through  the  kind- 
ness of  Sir  Peter  of  having  a  day's  salmon-fishing  in  the  Doon. 

The  principal  entrance  to  Anchendrane  has  been  well  chosen  at  a 
point  on  the  Ayr  and  Maybole  turnpike  road,  distant  from  Ayr  about 
nye  miles  and  close  to  a  bridge  that  crosses  tne  Doon.  The  approach 
on  each  side  is  tastefully  planted  with  large  clumps  of  Bhododen- 
drons  and  other  flowering  shrubs,  which  grow  luxuriantly  here,  and 
flower  freely  daring  the  season.  The  mansion  is  pleasanu^  situated 
on  the  right  bank  of  the  Doon,  and  secluded  from  the  public  road  by 
plantations.  It  is  a  modem  building,  standing  on  an  eminence  hign 
above  the  rapid-flowing  river.  The  house  commands  a  fine  yiew  of  a 
riohly  wooded  yalley.    The  mansion  and  grounds  baye  been  greatly 
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improved  of  late.  The  property  poeseeaes  rare  natuial  advantages, 
but  mnch  has  been  done  to  improve  it  since  it  came  into  Sir  Peter's 
possession.  It  is  rare  to  find  within  so  small  an  area  so  much  o{  what 
constitutes  the  charm  of  a  residential  estate.  Bj  jadicions  arrange- 
ment a  larp^e  extent  of  pleasure  ground  has  been  formed  and  flower 
ffardens  laid  out,  while  ornamental  trees  and  shrubs  have  been  skil- 
fuUj  planted  in  suitable  places  for  effect  Pleasant  winding  walks 
have  been  made  throogh  the  woods  and  along  both  sides  of  ^  bonnj 
Doon/'  these  being  connected  b^  means  of  a  light  and  graceful  bridge 
spanning  the  river.  Lawn  tennis  and  other  recreation  grounds  have 
been  laid  out  amid  charminglj'  picturesque  surroundings.  Artificial 
ponds  have  been  oonstruotea  on  the  banks  of  the  river,  in  which  ex- 
periments have  been  carried  on  in  the  artificial  hatching  of  salmon 
fry.  The  mansion  is  artificially  lighted  by  means  of  gas  manufac- 
tured from  paraflGbi  oil  on  the  estate.  The  gas,  I  understand,  is  better 
than  that  m>m  coal,  and  its  manufacture  is  free  from  some  of  the 
dieagreeable  effects  incident  to  ordinary  gas-making. 

The  kitchen  and  fruit  gardens,  vinenes,  Peach  and  plant  houses 
lie  to  the  left  of  the  mansion  on  a  somewhat  higher  level,  and  are 
screened  from  it  by  a  plantation  of  trees  and  shrubs.  The  gardener's 
house,  a  substantial  new  buildinp^,  stands  on  a  commanding  position 
close  to  the  kitchen  garden.  It  is  commodions  (with  rooms  upstairs 
and  down^  and  well  fitted  with  bath-room  and  every  other  appliance 
caleulatea  to  give  health  and  comfort.  The  forcing  and  plant  nouses 
stand  all  together  in  a  large  block.  Some  are  span-roofed  and  some 
of  them  lean-to,  and  each  house  is  divided  by  a  glass  partition,  and 
connected  by  a  door  to  the  next,  so  that  a  person  entering  the  first 
house  can  pass  through  all  the  others  without  the  necessity  of  going 
outside. 

The  first  house  in  the  range  is  a  span-roofed  plant  stove  60  feet 
long  by  22  feet  wide,  with  raised  bed  in  the  centre  for  standing  the 
plants  on.  It  contained  choice  climbing  and  other  plants.  The 
climbers  are  planted  out  in  the  borders  and  trained  over  the  roof ; 
treated  in  this  way  they  do  well.  I  have  seldom  seen  better-grown 
plants  of  Allamanda  Hendersonii  and  Bougainvillea  glabra.  They 
were  flowering  most  profusely,  and  I  was  informed  that  th^  had 
been  so  for  months.  The  cen^  bed  and  side  stages  are  filled  with 
large  Palms,  Ferns,  Crotons,  DracsBuas,  Encharises,  Gycas  revoluta, 
ana  a  general  collection  of  stove  plants.  A  small  bat  choice  selec- 
tion of  Odontoglossums  and  other  Orchids  filled  a  portion  of  one  of 
the  side  stages,  all  of  which  were  clean  and  healthy. 

The  second  house  is  a  half -span-roofed  vinery  60  feet  in  length.  It 
was  planted  some  two  ^ears  since  with  from  two  to  three  Vines  each 
of  the  following  varieties  : — Gros  Gnillaume,  Lady  Downe's  Seedling, 
Alnwick  Seedling,  Black  Alicante,  Gros  Colman,  Black  Hamburgh, 
and  Foster's  Seedling.  The  Yines  were  bearing  from  one  to  two 
large  bunches  each  of  nicely  finished  fruit.  They  have  made  strong 
canes  this  year,  and  to  judge  from  their  health  and  general  appear- 
ance they  will  produce  some  fine  fruit  next  jrear.  The  portion  of 
back  wall  in  this  bouse  forming  the  half-spau  is  covered  with  Yines 
of  Gros  Colman,  which  were  bearing  a  heavy  crop  of  medium-sized 
bunches  and  large  finely  coloured  berries. 

The  third  house  contains  Melons,  Figs,  and  plants.  The  Melons 
are  planted  out  in  a  border  in  the  usual  way  close  to  the  front  lights, 
and  trained  over  one  side  of  the  roof.  The  plants  occupv  a  stage  on 
the  other  side^nd  the  Figs  the  end  wall  and  centre  oi  the  house. 
Auchendrane  Hybrid  and  Strathsfieldv  are  the  varieties  of  Melons 

Sinerally  srown  here.  Mr.  Currie  informed  me  that  good  crops  of 
elons  ana  Figs  were  obtained  annually  from  tins  house,  and  that 
the  same  atmospheric  treatment  seemed  to  suit  both  fruits.  The 
fourth  house  \a  an  early  vinery — a  lean-to— 20  feet  long  by  14  feet 
wide,  planted  with  Black  Hamburgh  and  Foster's  Seedling.  The 
fruit  was  all  gathered  some  time  before  my  visit,  and  the  Yines  were 
in  good  condition  for  forcing  early  next  year.  The  fifth  house  is  an 
octagonal  greenhouse  24  feet  by  24  feet,  and  18  feet  high,  the  roof  of 
which  is  gracefully  draped  with  climbing  plants  hanging  down  in 
long  festoons  of  flowers.  These  consisted  of  Passiflora,  Tacsonia, 
Bignonia,  Lapageria,  Acacia,  and  Marshal  Niel  Rose,  the  latter 
worked  on  the  Banksian  Bose,  and  seemed  to  do  remarkably  well  on 
this  stock.  The  interior  of  the  house  was  filled  with  large  Camellias 
and  a  general  assortment  of  healthy  well*grown  plants. 

The  sixth  house  is  a  late  vinery  devoted  entirely  to  the  culture  of 
Gros  GuiUaume.  The  Yines  looked  as  if  they  were  well  cared  for ; 
they  were  vigorous  and  deaUj  and  bearing  a  good  crop  of  highly 
finished  fruit.  Inpassing  I  might  say  that  Mr.  Currie  informed  me 
that  none  of  the  Yine  borders  were  ever  allowed  to  become  dry  at 
any  time,  and  that  they  were  freely  watered  at  all  stages  of  the 
Yine's  growth  when  they  required  it,  which  had  the  effect  of  keeping 
the  leaves  in  a  green  and  healthy  state,  and  allowed  of  the  canes 

getting  thoroughly  ripened  before  the  foliage  fell.  The  seventh 
ouse  is  devoted  to  Azaleas.  It  is  a  light  and  graceful  structure, 
well  adapted  to  the  growth  of  plants  of  this  kind.  The  inside  is 
fitted  up  with  stone  stages  for  placing  the  plants  on ;  and  part  of  the 
rafters  nere,  as  is  the  case  in  most  of  the  plant  houses,  is  covered 
with  climbing  plants,  which  give  a  finished  effect  to  the  house.  At 
the  time  of  my  visit  the  Azaleas  were  undergoing  a  thorough  syring- 
ing with  a  mixture  of  paraffin  and  water  previous  to  being  placed  m 
their  winter  qnarters.  They  were  large  pyramidal-trained  plants 
from  6  to  8  feet  high  and  well  set  with  flower  buds.  The  eighth  and 
last  house  in  this  block  is  a  small  Peach  house  some  60  feet  by 


9  feet,  which  calls  for  no  special  comment.  All  the  houses  were  neat 
and  orderly  and  scrupulously  clean. 

At  one  time  all  the  houses  here  were  overrun  with  myriads  of  ants. 
They  had  increased  in  numbers  to  such  an  alarming  extent  that  they 
ate  and  destroved  the  best  of  the  fruits,  and  if  they  had  not  been 
exterminated  they  would  soon  have  destroyed  all  the  plants  in  the 
houses.  Mr.  Currie  tried  every  means  he  could  hear  or  think  of  to 
destroy  them,  but  to  no  effect.  The  case  became  serious,  and  it  was 
just  a  question  of  whether  the  ants  or  the  plants  would  nave  posses- 
sion of  the  houses.  If  the  ants  could  not  be  destroyed  they  would 
be  obliged  to  give  up  growing  plants  and  fruits.  Under  these  con- 
ditions Mr.  Currie  became  desperate,  and  determined  to  flood  the 
houses  and  borders  with  cold  water  and  drown  them  out.  even  if  it 
did  injury  to  the  Peach  and  Yine  roots.  After  repeatea  and  con- 
tinuous flooding  he  succeeded  in  destroying  every  ant  in  the  houses. 

Immediately  behind  the  houses  are  the  young  men's  rooms,  potting 
sheds,  stokeholes,  seed  room,  Ac.  An  aviary  has  recently  been  erected 
on  a  level  plot  of  ground  between  the  gardens  and  the  mansion.  It 
is  an  ornamental  building,  and  contains  a  choice  collection  of  foreign 
birds  of  beautiful  plumage.  Attached  to  the  aviary  at  each  end  is  a 
small  span-roofed  greenhouse  and  a  span-roofed  plant  stove,  each 
20  feet  in  length.  The  greenhouse  contained  good  specimen  plants 
of  Fuchsias,  Pelargoniums,  and  others,  besides  an  assortment  of 
plants  for  cutting  bloom  from.  A  fine  selection  of  the  best  AbuUlons 
were  grown  in  this  house  and  trained  up  the  rafters,  which  produced 
a  constant  supply  of  flowers  to  cut  from.  A  little  heat  is  kept  on 
during  the  winter,  as  the  demand  for  cut  flowers  here  is  great  at  all 
times.  The  plant  stove  contained  neat  little  plants  for  table  decora- 
tion. To  the  side  of  this  house  is  a  rustic  cool  fernery,  which  looks 
well,  but  it  is  found  to  be  too  much  shaded  and  dark  for  the  proper 
growth  of  Ferns,  and  will  consequently  be  altered  from  its  present 
state. 

There  are  two  kitchen  gardens  of  moderate  size  intersected  by  gravel 
walks.  One  is  in  front  of  the  forcing  houses,  and  the  other  in  front 
of  the  gardener's  house.  The  ground  in  both  is  undulating.  The 
soil  is  a  light  clayev  loam,  which  produces  good  crops  of  vegetables 
and  fruit :  but  the  fruit  crop,  as  far  as  Apples,  Pears,  and  Plums  are 
concerned,  has  been  a  failure  this  season,  as  in  most  other  places. 
Besides  fruit  and  vegetables  great  quantities  of  Carnations,  Dahlias, 
and  other  flowers  are  grown  in  the  kitchen  garden  to  cut  from  during 
the  summer. 

The  flower  garden  lies  a  little  to  one  side  of  the  mansion  on  a  broad 
lawn  immediately  above  the  Doon,  from  which  a  fine  view  can  be  had 
**of  hill  and  dale,  of  wood  and  lawn,  and  of  rock  and  river"  in  a  most 
enjoyable  atmosphere,  away  from  tne  smoke  and  bustle  of  town  life. 
— A,  Pbttiorew,  Cardiff, 


CHRYSANTHEMUM  SOEUR  MELANIE. 

I  SHOULD  have  replied  earlier  to  the  remarks  of  your  corre- 
spondent Mr.  C.  Orchard,  but  was  anxious  to  obtain  as  much 
accurate  information  as  possible  before  doing  so.  I  have  obtained 
flowers  of  Soeur  Melanie  and  compared  them  with  the  variety 
grown  in  this  neighbourhood  under  the  name  of  Souvenir  de 
Malanche  (not  "Melange,"  as  written  on  page  475  and  500  by 
jrour  two  correspondents),  and  am  fully  satisfied  that  they  are 
identical.  I  found  ttiis  variety  here  seven  years  ago,  and  its 
value  then  well  established  about  Liverpool.  Mr.  Glover,  late 
gardener  at  Lea  Hall,  Gateacre,  obtained  it  about  twelve  or  four- 
teen years  ago  from  Mr.  Morse  of  Dorsley,  by  cuttings  through 
the  post,  under  the  same  name  as  it  is  now  known  by  in  this 
locality.  I  also  find  it  is  under  Uie  name  of  White  Trevezma  in 
some  gardens.  Some  six  or  seven  years  ago,  if  my  memory  serves 
me  right,  the  name  Souvenir  de  Malanche  appeared  in  Messrs. 
Cannell  k  Sons'  catalogue.  Now  the  question  arises,  Which  is 
the  correct  name  of  this  variety,  and  how  long  has  Sceur  Melanie 
been  in  the  market  ?  If  the  latter  name  was  only  given  about 
three  years  ago,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  is  an  old  variety 
under  a  slightly  altered  name.— Wh.  Babdnet. 

[Sceur  Melanie  and  White  Trevenna  are  quite  dissimilar,  and 
undoubtedly  dlBtinct  varieties.] 


ABUTILONS. 


Ik  a  recent  issue  of  the  Jonmal  Mr.  W.  Bardney  commented 
on  the  usefulness  of  Abntilons  as  winter-flowering  plants,  giving 
some  valuable  directions  concerning  their  culture  ;  and  the  atten- 
tion be  accords  Uiem  they  well  deserve,  for  their  utility  is  beyond 
all  question,  few  plants  continuing  in  flower  over  so  long  a 
period  of  the  year,  and  requiring  comparatively  such  little  trouble 
to  ensnre  their  success.  A  few  years  ago  the  present  race  of 
hybrid  Abntilons  was  quite  unknown,  and  the  past  ten  years 
have  witnessed  the  production  of  nearly  all  the  varieties  now 
so  highly  appreciated  in  many  gardens.  Such  species  as  A. 
striatum,  A.  venosum,  and  A.  insigne  have  been  long  known, 
and  these,  with  the  distinct  A.  vexmarium  or  A.  meeapotamicum 
later  introduction  than  the  three  former — had  become  well* 


established  favoarites  before  any  attempt  had  been  made  to  raise 
a  dwarf  compact-habited  race  of  plants.  Cultivators  npon  the 
Continent  took  the  lead  in  this  direction,  and  amongst  the  forms 
which  made  their  appearance  at  the  beginning  of  the  past  decade 
Boule  de  Neige,  which  is  still  the  best  white  variety,  stands  pre- 
eminent, possessing  all  the  qniUities  of  a  really  useful  plant, 
compact  yet  vigorous  in  habit,  very  floriferous,  the  flowers  well 
formed  and  pure  white.  The  parentage  of  this  I  have  been 
unable  to  ascertain,  but  together  with  A.  Darwini  it  has  proved 
the  source  of  the  present  race  of  Abutilons.  The  last-mentioned 
species,  it  may  be  observed,  is  a  native  of  Brazil,  whence  the  late 
Mr.  C.  Darwin  obtained  seeds  which  produced  the  first  plants 
grown  in  this  country.  The  flowers  are  of  good  size,  orange 
colour  with  darker  veins,  and  sharply  three-lobed  leaves ;  one 
remarkable  peculiarity  of  the  plant  TOing  that  the  earliest  flowers 
are  sterile  with  their  own  pollen,  but  readily  fertilised  with 
pollen  from  another  plant.  By  crossing  Boule  de  Keige  and 
A.  Darwini  the  hybrid  A.  rosseflorum  was  produced  about  1874  at 
HoUoway,  and  this  was  a  most  important  and  curious  advance, 
the  flowers  being  rosy  crimson,  very  even  in  form,  and  abundant. 

About  the  same  time  or  shortly  after  Mr.  George,  gardener  to  the 
Misses  Nicholson,  Bipon  House,  Putney  Heath,  who  has  contributed 
more  to  the  improvement  of  Abutilons  than  any  other  English 
horticulturist,  had  raised  some  seedlings  which  were  considered 
as  the  result  of  an  accidental  cross  between  A.  Boule  de  Neige  and 
A.  Darwini,  as  these  were  the  only  two  grown  together  at  the 
time,  but  it  is  now  uncertain  which  was  the  seed-b^ing  parent. 
From  the  first  batch  thus  secured  four  were  selected  and  sent 
out  by  Messrs.  Osbom  Sc  Sons  of  Fnlham,  representing  rose, 
yellow,  and  orange  shades.  The  best,  however,  was  Lady  of  the 
Lake,  with  rose-coloured  flowers  veined  with  a  darker  tint,  and 
this  was  honoured  with  a  certificate  by  the  Royal  Botanic  Society, 
Regent's  Park,  in  1878.  Such  satisfactory  results  from  chance 
fertilisation  induced  Mr.  George  to  try  several  careful  crosses, 
from  which  were  obtained  other  distinct  and  beautiful  forms, 
several  being  distinguished  by  the  high  colours  of  the  flowers. 
One  of  the  most  notable  of  these  is  known  as  Swanley  Red,  and 
Mr.  George  attributes  the  rich  colour  of  this  and  some  others  to  a 
cross  he  believes  be  obtained  between  one  of  the  Abutilons  and 
Hibiscus  Rosa-sinensis,  the  former  being  the  seed-bearing  parent. 
These  plants  are  sufilciently  nearly  allied  to  render  this  probable, 
especially  as  in  some  of  the  forms  so  obtained  the  foliage  is  very 
distinct  from  the  other  Abutilons,  exhibiting  some  distant  resem- 
blance to  the  Hibiscus,  and  the  habit  is  also  suggestive  of  that 
plant,  though  the  supposed  hybrid  does  not  follow  it  in  the 
fugaciousness  of  the  flowers.  Another  cross  has  been  similarly 
tried — namely,  between  the  variegated  A.  Sellowianum  marmo- 
ratum  and  a  variety  of  the  hybrid  type,  the  result  in  this  case 
being  that  plants  have  been  raised  which  produce  their  flowers  in 
clusters  at  the  end  of  a  common  peduncle,  and  are  thus  quite  clear 
of  the  foliage — a  character  of  great  importance.  The  flowers  at 
present,  however,  are  susceptible  of  improvement  both  in  form 
and  colour,  though  the  cross  must  be  regarded  as  a  step  in  the 
right  direction,  and  will  no  doubt  lead  to  another  type  of 
Abutilons.  Several  other  experiments  have  been  tried,  but  they 
will  be  referred  to  on  another  occasion.  At  present  only  a  few  of 
the  best  of  the  varieties  can  be  mentioned. 

The  flowers  of  all  the  varieties  noted  below  are  distinguished  by 
the  rounded  petals,  the  margin  slightly  incurved,  giving  a  globular 
appearance  to  the  flower.  The  habit  is  compact  and  strong,  the 
flowers  being  produced  in  great  numbers  throughout  the  winter 
months.  Sir  barnet  WoUelcy,  deep  scarlet,  with  darker  veins 
inside  ;  Mrt,  Garfield^  pale  pink,  dark  centre,  large  open  bloom  ; 
SplenderUi  dark  scarlet,  very  handsome ;  purpurea,  purplish  crimson 
or  magenta,  very  distinct ;  Goldfinch,  light  yellow  with  orange 
veins,  open  flower ;  Emperor,  deep  purple ;  The  Premier^  yttj 
large  flower,  rich  rose  ;  Crimson  uem,  scarlet  crimson  :  Xing  of 
Bmcm,  bright  rose ;  Cloth  of  Gold,  golden  yellow,  smooth  even 
petals,  very  free ;  The  Bride,  pale  pink,  delicate,  free,  and  good  ; 
Enchantreu,  rose  with  deeper  veins,  small  neat  flowers,  extremely 
free ;  SilTcr  Bell,  white  with  rosy  veins,  flowering  in  small  clusters ; 
Orange  Gem,  orange  scarlet,  open  flower  ;  and  King  of  Crimiont, 
one  of  the  best,  of  a  fine  crimson  hue.  Brilliant  is  very  distinct 
from  the  above,  being  more  bushy  in  habit,  but  not  so  dwarf  as 
those  mentioned  below.  The  flowers  are  deep  scarlet,  not  so  well 
formed  as  the  preceding,  but  produced  so  freely  that  the  variety 
is  unrivalled  in  a  decorative  point  of  view. 

In  addition  to  these  Mr.  George  has  a  race  of  very  dwarf 
Abutilons  very  close  in  habit,  and  scarcely  exceeding  a  foot  in 
height  after  two  years*  growth,  and  are,  therefore,  invaluable  for 
decorative  purposes.  The  best  of  these  are  Vivid,  rich  scarlet ; 
Pink  Gem,  small  flower,  dear  rosy-pink ;  and  Scarlet  Gem,  very 
bright. 


The  method  of  cultivation  adopted  by  Mr.  George  corresponds 
to  a  great  extent  with  that  advocated  by  Mr.Bardney,  except  that 
at  Putney  a  lighter  compost  is  employed— namely,  a  mixture  of 
loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil  in  equal  proportions,  with  a  little  sand, 
and  the  condition  of  the  plants  indicates  that  this  suits  them 
admirably.  One  imporUnt  point  in  their  culture  is  keeping  them 
near  the  glass,  as  this  not  only  insures  a  greater  compactness 
of  growth,  but  increased  floriferousnesa  with  brighter-coloured 
flowers.  It  is  a  mistake  to  have  Abutilons  in  too  low  a  tempe- 
rature, about  56°  to  66°  being  the  most  suitable  during  the  winter 
months.  Good  plants  can  be  grown  from  cuttings  in  from  six  to 
nine  months,  and  plants  so  raised  in  the  spring  will  flower  freely 
the  following  winter,  one  or  two  pinchings  improving  the  habit 
of  the  plants.— L.  Castlb. 


ALLAMANDAS. 


Your  correspondent  "  M.  M."  on  page  498  recommends  an 
intermediate  temperature  for  these  plants.  They  certainly  will 
do  fairly  well  under  cool  conditions,  for  I  have  had  them  in  con- 
servatories for  fully  three  months  without  any  fire  heat  being 
applied.  I  have  also  kept  them  in  a  night  temperature  of  50° 
during  winter,  and  the  plants  have  continued  flowering  until 
February.  It  is,  however,  a  mistake  to  suppose  they  will 
last  as  long  and  well  as  in  a  higher  temperature.  In  a  wann 
house  AUamandas  grow  rapidly  and  luxuriantly,  also  flower 
abundantly,  every  lateral  that  is  produced  affording  blooms.  As 
soon  as  one  lot  of  flowers  are  produced  the  shoot  branches  into 
three  or  four,  which  yield  blooms  when  they  have  extended  about 
a  foot  or  little  more  in  length.  Under  warm  treatment  ten  times 
more  flowers  will  be  produced  than  is  the  case  when  grown  cool, 
as  the  continuous  supply  depends  entirely  upon  succession  growths. 
With  care  and  a  knowledge  of  how  to  thin  out  the  lateral  growths 
the  plants  will  flower  as  well  at  the  bottom  as  the  top  if  trained 
under  the  roof  of  a  plant  stove. 

As  regards  soil,  peat  is  unnecessary.  The  AUamanda  delights  to 
grow  in  a  good  ricn  loam,  to  which  is  added  a  seventh  of  manure, 
and  the  whole  pressed  into  the  pot  as  firmly  as  possible.  The 
plants  will  thrive  if  grown  in  pots,  and  when  these  are  full  of 
roots  guano  water  or  any  other  liquid  manure  may  be  supplied 
not  only  weekly,  but  daily. — X. 


WATERING  PLANTS. 


The  best  of  soil  may  be  procured  and  the  plants  properly  potted 
in  it,  and  yet  everything  may  be  spoiled  through  the  injudicious 
supply  of  water.  Watering  is  one  of  the  arts  which  cannot  be 
taught  in  writing,  and,  indeed,  cannot  be  taught  at  all.  The 
judgment  of  the  operator  must  be  called  upon  to  decide  when 
water  is  necessary.  I  am  being  continually  asked,  "  How  often 
should  such  and  such  a  plant  be  watered  ? "  My  invariable 
answer  is.  As  often  as  necessary.  This  impresses  on  the  would-be 
recipient  of  what  is  supposed  a  secret  the  necessity  of  under- 
standing. A  rule  which  may  be  generally  adhered  to  is,  only  to 
give  water  when  the  soil  in  the  pot  is  dryish,  and  yet  not  so  diy 
as  to  cause  sufEering  to  the  plant.  It  should  be  understood  that 
soil  which  is  kept  continually  wet  is  always  cold  and  ungenial, 
and  plants  cannot  thrive  in  soil  which  is  in  this  state.  More- 
over, soddened  soil  soon  becomes  sour,  and  that  destroys  the  roots. 
Root-bound  plants  are  not  easily  injured  with  too  much  water, 
but  soil  whidi  is  not  occupied  with  roots  quickly  becomes  sour. 

An  experienced  person  knows  by  the  appearance  of  a  plant 
whether  it  is  needing  water  or  not,  but  even  he  may  be  deceived 
unless  the  watering  has  been  properly  done.  Generally  speaking 
a  plant  needs  water  when  the  pot  it  occupies  sounds  hollow  when 
struck  with  a  key,  pocket  knife,  or  similar  heavy  article,  and 
when  a  plant  really  needs  water  it  should  receive  enough.  The 
spaces,  left  in  the  pots  for  holding  water  should  be  quite  filled, 
and  this  must  be  repeated  until  the  water  drains  from  the  pots ; 
no  more  should  then  be  given  until  required  again. 

Although  overwatering  is  a  common  evil,  sometimes  less  than 
enough  is  given.  This  generaUy  happens  when  insufficient  space 
is  left  in  the  pots  to  hold  the  water.  This  point  should  always 
have  proper  attention.  Sometimes  it  happens  with  those  who 
have  been  warned  against,  or  have  seen  the  evil  of  overwatering. 
A  plant  may  be  diy  or  it  may  not,  but  a  teaspoonful  or  so  is 
given,  and  the  surface  of  the  soil  is  moistened ;  still  the  plants 
look  flagged,  so  by-and-by  another  driblet  is  given,  and  this  goes 
on  continually.  The  result  is  that  while  the  snrfaoe  is  wet — often 
too  wet — ^the  soil  where  the  roots  are  is  dust  dry,  and  so  the 
plants  languish.  Sometimes  when  plants  become  too  dry  thqr 
cannot  be  moistened  at  all  by  ordinary  applications  of  water. 
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The  right  thing  ia  this  case  is  to  place  the  pots  in  water  for 
some  hours. 

Rain  water  should  be  used  if  possible,  and  failing  that  the 
softest  water  procurable.  It  should  never  be  used  when  lower  in 
temperature  than  the  house  in  which  the  plants  grow.  For  this 
reason  it  is  always  best  to  have  a  cistern  inside  the  house  to  con- 
tain it.  Failing' that  it  should  always  stand  in  the  house  for  some 
hours  previous  to  using. 

LIQUID  MANURB  FOR  PLANTS  IN  POTS. 

When  plants  become  rootbound  they  require  shifting  into  larger 
pots,  so  that  fresh  nourishment  may  be  afforded  them.  In  many 
cases  this  is  not  practicable,  and  in  all  cases  it  is  desirable  to 
grow  as  large  plants  as  possible  in  the  smallest-sized  pots.  In 
that  case  top-dressings  of  rich  material  become  necessary,  and 
also  feeding  by  means  of  liquid  manure.  Top-dressings  are  not 
always  applicable,  but  in  most  cases  liquid  manure  may  be  ap- 
plied with  advantage.  The  simplest  kind  of  liquid  is  when  a  salt, 
such  as  sulphate  of  ammonia  or  nitrate  of  soda,  is  dissolved  in  the 
water.  Such  substances  are  cleanly  and  inoffensive,  and  are, 
therefore,  preferred  by  many  ;  but  unless  the  soil  contains  some- 
thing snbstantiol  in  itself  these  will  fail  after  a  time,  although 
they  will  promote  luxuriant  growth  at  first  For  plants  which 
are  to  occupy  the  pots  for  only  a  few  months  and  then  be  thrown 
away  they  .are  very  suitable,  but  otherwise  they  are  not  so  good 
as  dung  or  guano  water.  The  latter  is  made  by  dissolving  half 
an  ounce  or  more  of  guano  in  a  gallon  of  water.  Liquid  manure 
such  as  this  should  only  be  applied  by  inexperienced  persons  once 
or  twice  a  week,  for  too  much  may  do  considerable  harm.  Good 
liquid  manure  may  be  made  by  steeping  cow,  sheep,  deer,  horse, 
or  other  animal  manure  in  a  cask  of  water.  The  water  becomes 
highly  impregnated  with  manurial  matter,  and  is,  when  properly 
diluted,  very  useful.  When  liquid  manure  is  made  from  animal 
manure  the  clear  water  only  should  be  drawn  off  and  used,  for 
when  thick  it  destroys  the  porosity  of  the  soil.  It  is  only  the  salts 
and  gases  of  the  manure  which  are  dissolved  in  the  water  which 
are  l^neficial.    Suspended  matter  is  worse  than  useless. 

Urines  make  gocd  liquid  manure,  especially  when  used  with 
those  prepared  from  manures.  Pure  urine  should  In  all  cases  be 
diluted  with  six  or  eight  times  its  bulk  of  water  when  used  for 

Slants  in  pots  ;  when  used  in  a  stronger  state  it  is  almost  sure  to 
estroy  the  points  of  the  roots. 

Soot  is  useful  as  a  liquid,  which  may  be  prepared  by  placing 
the  soot  in  a  bag  and  suspending  it  in  the  water,  so  that  only  the 
salts  which  it  contains  may  mix  with  the  water.  The  chief  sub- 
stances of  value  found  in  soot  are  carbonate  and  sulphate  of 
ammonia. — N.  B. 


CULTURE  OF  DRAC^NAS. 

DaiosNAs  are  very  useful  plants,  especially  as  they  are  well 
adapted  for  house  decoration ;  and  as  most  gardeners  have  much  of 
that  kind  of  work  to  do,  these  remarks  may  be  of  use  to  those  not 
acquainted  with  its  culture  and  propagation.  Where  any  old  plants 
have  become  too  tall  the  tops  can  be  taken  off,  fumed  out  of  their 
pots,  and  have  most  of  the  roots  amoved.  The  stems  and  roots 
may  be  then  laid  lengthways  in  cocoa-nut  fibre,  over  a  little  bottom 
heat.  They  will  produce  scores  of  little  plants,  which,  when  strong 
enough,  must  be  separated  from  the  main  stem  and  potted  singly  in 
small  pots,  in  equal  parta  of  turfy  loam,  peat,  and  leaf  soil,  with  a 
little  powdered  charcoal  and  silver  sand.  They  must  be  kept  in  a 
brisk  moist  heat  close  to  the  glass.  Plants  in  32-si2e  pots  make 
useful  plants  for  decorating,  but  if  large  plants  are  required  thev 
must  be  shifted  into  larger  pots  before  their  roots  become  matted. 
They  must  not  he  kept  in  too  moist  an  atmosphere  during  the 
winter,  or  the  foliage  will  damp.  When  the  plants  are  required  for 
house  decoration  they  should  he  g^wn  in  a  drier  and  cooler  atmo- 
sphere about  a  fortnight  before  using.  Varieties  of  the  terminalis 
and  gracilis  type  are  the  most  useful. — ^Y. 


GRAPES  FOR  GENERAL  CULTURE. 

Ab  a  Grape-grower  of  many  years'  practice,  and  one  as  familiar 
with  both  new  and  old  varieties  as  most  people,  nothing  has  sur- 
prised me  more  than  the  prominent  advocacy  of  doubtful  varieties 
of  Grapes  for  general  culture  which  has  lately  appeared  in  tiie 
pages  of  the  Journal  of  Horticulture,  I  do  not  by  any  means 
noid  the  Editor  responsible  for  all  that  appears,  but  when  we  see 
it  stated  in  a  leading  article  that  "  everyone  "  should  plant  early 
houses  exclusively  with  such  Grapes  as  the  Mad resfiela  Court  and 
the  Duke  of  Bucdeuch,  it  is  impossible  to  absolve  the  Editors  from 
a  certain  amount  of  responsibility  in  the  matter,  not  to  speak  of 
the  fftct  that  these  two  sorts,  and  another  equally  doabtlnl— the 


Muscat  Hamburgh— have  also  been  advocated  for  a  main  Sep- 
tember supply  as  welL  I  believe  I  am  correct  in  reference  to  the 
leading  article  which  appeared  a  few  weeks  ago  signed  "  HoNi 
SoiT  QUI  Mal  t  Pense,"  for  I  have  not  the  number  by  me  now  ; 
I  sent  it  away  to  a  friend,  who  replies,  "  I  doubt  if  he  could  get  one 
good  gardener  of  repute  to  endorse  his  advice  to  plant  a  whole 
early  house  each  of  the  Duke  of  Buccleuchand  Madresfield  Court, 
to  the  exclusion  of  the  long-tested  and  tried  Black  Hambui^h, 
which  his  statements  amount  to,  for  not  one  garden  in  a  hundred 
needs  three  early  vineries.' 

No  one  who  understands  the  wants  of  private  gardens  would 
advise  the  wholesale  planting  of  doubtful  fruits  of  any  kind,  and 
past  articles  in  the  Journal  and  other  papers  testify  to  the  doubt- 
ful propriety  of  anybody,  let  alone  "everyone,"  planting  an  early 
house  each  of  the  above  two  Grapes.  One  can  only  excuse  the 
writer  of  the  article  in  question  on  the  ground  of  ignorance  and 
rashness,  until  he  points  to  successful  examples  of  what  he  advises. 
The  correspondence  of  the  Journal  must  long  ago  have  convinced 
its  Editor  how  unwise  it  is  to  advise  gardeners  to  commit  them- 
selves with  their  employers  by  rash  ventures,  knowing— as  he 
should  koow- quite  well  that  really  excellent  examples  of  the 
fruits  he  names  are  so  exceptional  that  when  they  are  produced 
they  are  at  once  chronicled  as  something  unusual.  We  have  two 
early  vineries  here,  and  I  have  no  doubt  my  employer  would  allow 
me  to  plant  them  with  any  variety  I  thought  best,  but  he  would 
hold  me  responsible  for  the  result ;  and  if  I  had  planted  the  whole 
60  feet  with  the  two  sorts  named  for  a  supply  all  through  May, 
June,  and  July,  I  can  only  guess  what  the  result  would  have  been, 
after  having  my  own  way  in  the  erection  of  the  vineries  and 
formation  of  the  borders,  &c.,  and  spent  perhaps  several  years  in 
an  abortive  experiment. — Head  Gabdeneb. 

[Admitting  that  our  correspondent  is  an  experienced  grower  of 
Grape?,  and  in  his  way  a  clever  critic,  we  are  the  more  surprised 
that  he  has  missed  the  point  of  the  letter  which  he  criticises. 
The  article  on  page  469  was  not  a  discussion  on  and  recommenda- 
tion of  "Grapes  for  'general  culture,"  but  was  a  comparative 
estimate  of  varieties,  and  especially  those  "  introduced  during  the 
last  twenty  years."  No  one  knows  better  the  value  of  the  Black 
Hamburgh  as  an  early  Grape  than  the  writer  of  this  estimate,  and 
he  would  be  the  last  to  exclude  it  in  favour  of  either  the  Duke  or 
Madresfield  Court  if  that  were  the  question  at  issue.  His  experi- 
ence is  too  great  for  that,  and  his  success  as  a  cultivator  entitles 
him  to  express  an  opinion  on  all  the  Grapes  he  mentioned,  for  all 
of  them  he  has  grown  well,  most  of  them  perhaps  as  well  as  they 
have  been  {)roduced  by  any  other  cultivator  in  the  kingdom.  He 
can  pass  without'  notice  the  suggestion  of  "  ignorance  "  that  has 
been,  we  think,  a  little  prematurely,  not  to  say  rashly,  attributed 
to  him.  As  to  our  unwisdom  in  committing  gardeners,  &c.,  we 
can  endure  either  the  joke  or  mild  impeachment  whichever  our 
correspondent  intended,  and  shall  pursue  our  course  as  usual.] 


THE  GREENHOUSE  AND  ITS  INMATES. 
(  Con  tinufd/rom  page  450,') 

CHRYSANTHEMUMS. 

These  are  invaluable  for  decorating  the  greenhouse  and  for 
furnishing  cut  flowers  during  the  darkest,  dullest  time  of  the  year. 
Cuttings  should  be  struck  in  spring  on  a  hotbed,  and  afterwards 
transplanted  into  boxes  in  good  loam  and  decayed  manure  4  or 
6  inches  apart.  Pinching  must  be  attended  to  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  a  bushy  habit.  When  the  plants  become  too  large  for 
their  position  in  the  boxes  they  should  be  transferred  into  6-inch 
pots,  ubiug  the  same  kind  of  soU.    Previous  to  this  they  should  be 

grown  in  a  cold  frame.  By  Ma^  they  should  be  placed  out  of 
oors  in  a  sheltered  place,  plungmg  the  pots  in  ashes.  Stopping 
the  shoots  will  be  necessary  at  intervals  up  till  June.  Shifting 
must  also  be  attended  to,  and  abundance  of  water  given  to  prevent 
the  plants  flagging  at  any  time.  As  the  pots  be^me  flUed  with 
roots  liquid  manure  should  be  given  occasionally.  Staking  most 
also  be  attended  to,  or  winds  will  break  the  shoots.  It  is  the 
practice  of  exhibitors  to  thin  the  flower  buds  as  soon  as  they  can 
be  seen.  If  extra  fine  blooms  are  desired  the  practice  may  be  re- 
sorted to,  but  for  ordinary  purposes  it  is  seldom  practised.  The 
giants  should  be  housed  by  the  beginning  of  October,  or  at  least 
efore  frost  injures  them.  Should  mildew  appear  at  any  time  the 
affected  parts  must  be  dusted  with  flowers  of  sulphur ;  this  will 
destooy  it  While  under  glass  they  are  somewhat  liable  to  attacks 
from  green  fly.  Syringings  of  soapy  or  tobacco  water  will  pre- 
vent uieir  appearance ;  smoking  will  destroy  them  when  they  do 
appear.  After  the  flowers  decay  the  shoots  should  be  cut  down  to 
t^e  surface  of  the  pots,  and  the  roots  stood  in  any  cool  plaoe  safe 
from  frosti  and  exposed  to  light  until  the  neoesaaiy  nnmber  of 
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cnttinn  hftTs  been  farniibed  b;  tbem.  Tbe  tbooU  from  the  bue 
form  the  best  cnttiDga. 

Uhaj  pOMCBson  of  amkll  gKenhnnies  do  not  grow  the*e  plants 
becansB  they  reqaire  mnch  room.  To  such  I  woald  recommend 
tfae  Pompon  rarieties.    IE  there  ii  only  cpace  for  half  a  doMn 

Elanla  1  advise  the  groiritig  of  White  Cedo  Nulli,  and,  it  Ttriet; 
e  wanted,  Tellow  and  LiUe  Codo  Nnlli.  Theee  may  be  growa 
and  flowered  id  6-inch  poti  if  inpplied  twice  aday  with  water  and 
the  tone  pinched  reptatedly ,  Under  thii  treatment  plants  16  or 
18  inchei  high  and  aa  mach  acroM  will  produce  Iwtween  one 
hundred  and  two  hnndred  bloom*  in  November  and  December. 
Dwarf  plants  of  tall  kindg  are  often  produced  bj  layering  the 
flowering  ihoota  of  tall  plant*  into  pot«  containing  prepared 
compost  in  Aogiut  or  early  in  September.  The  following  i*  a 
•election  of  good  varieties  :—Shoiir  varieties— Yellow  :  Jardin  del 
Flaotet,  Qeorge  Olenny.  Mrs.  Dixon.  White  :  White  Globe, 
Empreae  of  India,  Urs,  Rnndle.  Lilac-purple  :  Prince  of  Wales, 
Lady  Hardinge,  King  of  Denmark.  Porapan  or  Small-Jlrnrertd 
varietiei :  Bob,  orimson  ;  OcAeral  Canrobert,  yellow  ;  Mh  ..  :ae 
Marthe,  white.  Cedo  Null!  varieties  are  all  good.  Japaitei^  ■ 
Eri  KaDg,ro«y-liIac;  Elaine,  white;  The  Cossack, crimson.  Ane- 
nuMe-jUmBred :  Olnck,  yellow  ;  Flear  de  Maiie,  white  ;  Prince  of 
Anemones,  lilac  and  yellow  ;  Qailled  Qoeen,  white  ;  Golden  Queen, 
yellow  )  Empress  of  India,  white.  JtuJIr'^d :  Julie  Lagrai^re, 
deep  red ;  King  of  Crimsons,  rich  ciimson  ;  and  Bceui  Melanie, 
white. 

CACTUS  JENKINEONn. 
Like  many  others  of  this  class,  this  is  a  handsome  plant  when  in 
flower.  Its  wants  are  very  few  :  flbry  loam ,  pieces  of  sandstone, 
and  charcoal  suit  it  Plenty  of  drainage  must  be  given,  and  from 
the  time  !t  finishes  its  growth  until  signs  of  fresh  growth  appear 
in  spring  very  little  water  need  be  given.  Ordinary  greenhonse 
temperature  all  the  year  round  and  a  sunny  position  suit  it 
admirably, 

CALLA  JBTHlOnCi. 
The  Lily  of  the  Mile,  as  this  U  popularly  termed,  [i  an  old- 
fashioned  bnt  indispensable  plant,  and  one  exactly  suited  to  the 
amateur.  Good  drainage,  good  loam,  leaf  soil  and  sand,  aod 
plenty  of  water,  with  ordinaiy  greeDhouse  treatment  during  the 
winter  mouths  from  October  to  May,  and  planting  out  in  a 
sheltered  spot  whore  it  will  be  exposed  lo  Ihe  sun  durlog  summer, 
is  all  tbat  is  needed  to  enable  it  to  do  well  and  reward  the  culti- 
vator with  plants  which  are  worth  growing,  although  they  never 
flowered,  but  are  doubly  attractive  when  they  produce  their  curious 
vase-shaped  pure  white  spathes.  Large  specimens  may  be  had 
with  little  trouble,  but  small  plants  in  C-inch  pots  are  preferable 
for  ordinary  work.  They  should  be  divided  at  planting-out  time 
if  necessary,  and  potted,  and  then  stood  in  tfae  shade  for  a  week 
or  two  before  removLDg  them  to  tbe  greeuhoase 
J.  H. 

(To  bs  contlDOBl.) 


account  of  the  havoo  birda  sometime*  make  with  the  buds,  par- 
ticularly  near  towns  or  buildingi ;  bat  as  moat  of  the  mischief  is 
committed  by  the  birds  when  the  buds  are  swelling  in  spring,  It  is 
queitlonable  whether  it  !■  not  preferable  to  prune  now  and  proceed 
as  above  advised.  In  pmniug  Qooseberry  boshes  It  is  adrisable  to 
distinguish  between  those  that  make  mnch  wood  and  do  not  bear 
freely,  and  those  that  make  little  wood  and  tmit  abundantly.  Very 
little  pruning  should  be  practised  in  the  first  case,  merely  thinning 
ont  in  the  osntrs,  otherwiss  leaving  the  bustiea  intact,  whilst  the 
second  description  may  be  spurred  In  closely  as  regards  the  side 
shoots,  shortening  extensions  as  desired.  Bed' and  White  Carrants 
Ttsually  bear  freely  enough  on  spurs,  hence  the  spray  of  last  sam- 
mer'g  growth  shonld  b«  Cut  hard  back  to  the  base.  Black  Carrants 
should  bare  the  old  growths  well  thinned  out,  and  straggling 
branches  and  thoM  too  long  cut  back  to  yonng  growths  at  the  base. 
This  will  keep  the  bushes  well  famished  with  strong  young  wood, 
which  affords  Que  fruit  plentifully. 

Pruning  wall  and  other  fruit  trees  should  be  proceeded  with  as 
weather  permits.  Thiuning  and  shorteniug  back  any  spurs  pro* 
jecting  too  far  tioni  the  wall  should  be  practised  more  generally 
than  it  Is,  as  it  not  Ouly  adds  greatly  to  the  appearance  of  ttis  trees, 
but  improves  their  ligour  and  health,  as  old  spun  from  their  con- 
tracted bark  do  not  admit  of  a  free  drculation  of  the  sap.  Old 
Pear  trees  still  endure  very  hard  pruning,  breaking  again  regularly 
if  the  trees  are  healthy  j  but  Aprioots,  Chenies,  and  Plums  are  not  to 
be  depended  upon  In  that  respect,  yet  tbey  may  safely  be  cut  back 
to  a  single  eye,  which  is  necessary  to  keep  the  spur  alive  and  asrist 
it  in  becoming  fruitful.  Biteosions  should  as  far  as  practicable  be 
trained  in  their  full  length,  catting  away,  however,  any  unripened 
shoots  to  firm  wood,  and  any  leading  shoots  may  be  shorteued  to 
originate  growth  to  the  required  poaitioos  tor  filling  vacant  apaoe. 
If  the  tree*  are  not  entirely  loosened  from  the  wall  and  re-aailed  or 
tied,  they  should  be  examined  carefully,  renewing  any  shreds  or  tiee 
that  are  worn  out,  loosening  those  too  tight,  as  well  as  nails  likely 
to  cause  injury  to  the  branches  or  shoots  drawn  and  replaced,  so  as 
to  allow  o(  the  unimpeded  swelling  o(  the  growths  and  the  tree 
flowing  of  the  sap. 

Young  trees  are  frequently  cat  back  severely,  which  la  advisable 
when  the  trees  are  ill  furnished  a*  a  provocative  of  vigorous  growths 
for  tumishiug  properly  from  tbe  base,  and  in  the  caae  of  trees  that 
have  the  shoots  Imperfectly  ripened.  Then  it  becomes  a  necessity; 
otherwise  to  out  a  young  tree  hard  back  is  only  to  encourage  strong 
growths,  which  from  their  groasness  rarely  ripen  welL  Trees  left 
with  Uieii  blanches  entire,  properly  laid  in  and  trained,  oover  dooble 
the  space  and  bear  in  half  the  time,  as  the  more  top  the  more  roots 
and  the  less  probability  of  the  trees  producing  strong  gross  shoots. 
Healthy  young  trees  always  break  freely,  and  afford  plenty  of  young 
shoots  to  choose  from  without  having  the  tops  redussd,  and  oome 
into  bearing  quickly,  beaides  avoiding  canker,  gum,  or  other  ilia. 


Whui  tbe  weather  is  unfavourable  for  ground  work,  or  too  cold 
for  ordinary  pruning  to  be  done,  orchard  trees  ahould  have  attention 
la  thinning.  Tbe  chief  object  with  standard  trees  is  to  keep  the 
centres  thin  and  open  and  the  branches  fcom  crossing  each  other, 
which  will  not  only  preserve  tbe  symmetry  of  the  trees,  bnt  admit 
more  light  and  air  greatly  to  the  benefit  of  the  frait.  It  is  necessary 
to  bear  in  mind  that  a  large  reduction  of  tfae  head  will  cause  a 
quantity  of  yonng  shoots  to  arise  in  the  fallowing  season,  and  shonld 
not  be  practised  except  in  the  case  of  weakly  trees.  A  sharp  saw 
and  a  keen  eye  exercised  judiciously  will  soon  improve  tbe  trees  in 
the  most  neglected  orchard.  In  some  localities  moss  and  lichen 
seriously  affect  the  health  of  the  trees,  In  which  case  scrape  the 
tnmks  and  main  stems  with  a  blunt  hoe-like  Inatrument,  and  then 
vrasb  them  with  a  strong  salt  brine,  or  paint  them  with  limewash. 
The  smaller  branches  may  be  reached  by  employing  a  syringe. 

When  bullfinches  an  troublesome  a  good  syringing  with  a  mixture 
of  water,  lime,  and  soot  will  help  to  prevent  theii  attacks.  Pruning 
Oooaeberry  and  (Tntrant  bushes  is  objected  to  at  this  season  on 


Vinaj—k  Grape  room  is  as  Important  for  the  keeping  of  Grapes 
during  tbe  next  fire  months,  a*  the  house  in  which  tbe  late  frait  is 
grown,  and  to  ensure  tbe  good  preservation  of  the  Grapes  the  room 
must  be  well  venUlatad,  dry,  and  free  from  frost ;  inde^,  it  shonld  if 
neccssaiy  bs  provided  with  artificial  heat,  so  as  to  maintain  a  tem- 
perature of  45°  to  SO*.  Freedom  From  dust  is  also  essentiaL  Backs 
for  holding  the  bottles  should  be  fixed  in  the  walla,  so  as  to  maintain 
the  bottles  in  a  slanting  position ;  and  now  tbe  wood  of  the  Tines  is 
rips  the  Grapes  should  be  cut  with  some  wood  both  above  as  well  as 
below  the  bnnchea,  and  a  few  pieces  of  charcoal  placed  in  the  iMtUet 
along  with  dear  rain  water.  The  Tines  should  then  be  pmned  and 
dreeaed.  Ores  Quillanme,  Gros  Oolman,  and  Alicanl«s  do  best  on  tlM 
long-rod  system  of  pruning,  but  Lady  Downe's  Is  so  free  that  it  inc- 
oeeds  well  if  pmned  to  a  good  eye.  All  gfaus,  woodwork,  and  [rfpea 
mnst  be  well  washed,  removing  the  loose  soil  and  mulching  from  UkB 
Inside  border,  and  replace  with  treeh  loam  with  some  bone  nual 
Intermixed. 

la  houses  which  have  been  closed  the  Tines  are  in  vanons  degrees 
of  development.  Where  tbe  buds  are  breaking  freely  a  night  tern* 
perstare  of  C(P  should  be  maintained,  and  65°  by  day,  allowing  an 
advance  frou  (on  bnt  to  Itf  before  giving  any  air,  and  then  be 
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careful  not  to  cause  a  sudden  reduction  of  temperature.  As  the 
growth  adrances  increase  the  temperature  gradually  to  65°  by  night, 
and  when  in  flower  a  night  temperature  of  70°  may  be  maintained. 
Disbudding  should  be  done  when  the  shoots  are  about  an  inch  long, 
reserving  the  strongest  and  best-placed  near  the  base  of  the  spur ; 
and  in  the  case  of  short-jointed  young  rods  it  will  be  necessary  to 
remove  some  of  the  buds,  so  as  to  keep  them  12  to  16  inches  apart  on 
each  side  of  the  rod.  In  disbudding  it  is  well  to  bear  in  mind  that 
Black  Hamburghs,  Frontignans,  Sweetwaters,  and  Muscadines  pro- 
duce finer  bunches  from  young  rods  than  on  old  spurs ;  hence, 
where  the  Vines  give  only  small  bunches  a  young  rod  should  be 
originated  from  the  base  of  each  Vine,  training  these  for  the  first 
season  between  the  older  ones,  and  at  each  annual  pruning  the  spurs 
on  the  old  rods  should  be  cut  away  as  far  as  the  young  rods  are 
intended  to  bear,  and  in  the  second  or  third  season  the  old  rods  may 
be  cut  out.  In  this  manner  the  house  is  furnished  with  young 
rigorous  wood,  to  the  permanent  advantage  of  the  Vines,  and  with- 
out loss  of  crops. 

PLAKT  HOUSES. 

Boses  are  never  more  valued  than  during  the  winter  months.  To 
insure  this  it  is  essential  to  have  a  good  supply  of  Tea  varieties 
carefully  prepared  in  summer,  and  to  prevent  interruption  in  the 
supply  it  is  necessary  to  have  a  light  well-ventilated  house  to  grow 
them  in,  as  they  will  not  come  on  quickly  enough  in  an  ordinary 
greenhouse  temperature ;  60°  at  night  and  6°  more  in  the  daytime  is 
however,  quite  enough  for  them.  Let  them  have  a  light  position 
with  ventilation  upon  all  favourable  occasions,  but  avoid  subjecting 
them  to  currents  of  cold  air  after  they  have  made  young  leaves,  as 
they  will  be  liable  to  attacks  of  mildew. 

Plants  of  Stephanotis  floribunda  that  are  not  too  vigorous  in 
growth  produce  the  greatest  quantity  of  flowers,  and  as  the  flowers 
are  valued  for  cutting  and  are  very  useful  in  winter  and  early  spring. 
Plants  that  have  made  an  early  growth,  been  well  exposed  to  light, 
and  kept  somewhat  dry  for  a  time,  will  be  furnished  with  a  quantity 
of  well-ripened  shoots  that  have  shown  flower  spurs  in  autumn, 
having  them  now  fresh  upon  the  plants.  Such  subjected  to  a  night 
temperature  of  65°  to  70°  and  5°  more  by  day,  wUl  soon  develope  the 
flowers.  If  the  soil  be  dry  give  a  good  soaking,  but  do  not  syringe 
them  much.  Plants  having  the  wood  well  ripened  but  not  furnished 
with  bloom  spurs  should  be  syringed  once  a  day  ;  they  will  commence 
gro  wing  immediately,  an4  the  wood  being  well  ripened  will  show 
bloom  at  the  second  joint  of  growth.  Plants  in  small  pots  should 
not  be  repotted  now,  but  supplied  with  liquid  manure,  deferring  pot- 
ting until  after  flowering,  when  it  can  be  done  before  the  summer 
growth  is  finished. 

Bougainvillea  glabra  produces  a  quantity  of  flowers  for  cutting, 
and  is  an  excellent  companion  to  Stephanotis  both  as  regards  variety 
of  colour  and  duration.  Plants  that  have  had  the  wood  well  ripened, 
kept  dry,  and  rested  for  about  a  couple  of  months,  on  being  well 
soaked  at  the  roots  will  commence  growth  immediately,  and  be  in 
bloom  in  about  eight  weeks.  All  the  weak  shoots  should  be  cut  out, 
as  the  flowers  are  only  produced  from  the  strong  wood. 
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HE  BEE-KEEPER. 
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ODDS  AND  ENDS. 

Siring  Sfvarms,—lt  is  fortunate  for  bee-keepers  that  swarms 
on  leaving  their  parent  hives  generally  alight  on  trees,  bushes,  or 
hedges,  and  remain  there  for  a  while  ;  but  nobody  can  tell  why 
or  for  what  purpose  they  alight  on  such  places,  nor  bow  long  they 
would  remain  there  if  left  to  themselves,  but  wise  and  experienced 
bee-masters  hive  their  swarms  as  soon  as  possible  after  tney  settle 
in  closteis.  The  position  and  surroundings  of  swarms  determine 
the  mode  of  hiving  tbem.  If  a  swarm  settles  in  the  thicket  of  a 
hedge  a  hive  is  placed  over  and  as  near  to  it  as  possible,  that  the 
bees  may  nm  up  and  into  it.  If  a  swarm  alights  on  a  branch  of 
a  tree  and  hangs  from  it  the  bees  are  easily  shaken  into  a  hive. 
If  an  apiary  is  surrounded  by  lofty  trees  swarms  often  alight  near 
their  tops  and  are  inaccessible.    Last  year  I  had  many  swarms 


that  alighted  on  the  tops  of  trees  beyond  the  reach  of  the  longest 
ladder  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  such  cases  the  branches  had  to 
be  cut  10  and  12  feet  below  the  swarms  and  gently  guided  down 
to  tiie  ground,  and  there  the  bees  were  hived.  When  Bwarms 
settle  on  the  trunks  of  thick  trees  it  is  often  diflftcnlt  to  hive  them, 
as  they  may  decline  to  nm  into  hives  propped  np  or  tied  above 
^em.  If  the  swarms  are  near  the  ground  and  will  not  run  into 
hives  we  sweep  the  whole  swarm  to  the  ground  and  place  a  hive 
over  them.  In  all  large  apiaries  a  few  pieces  of  comb  well 
cemented  to  a  small  board  tied  to  a  long  stick  or  pole  should  be 
kept  for  use  in  hiving  swarms.  By  holding  this  board  so  as  to 
touch  the  swarms  as  soon  as  they  settle  the  bees  begin  to  cluster 
round  the  combs,  and  by  making  well-known  sounds  entice  their 
companions  to  leave  the  branches.  By  using  such  boards  swarms 
in  almost  every  conceivable  place  may  be  reached,  carried  to  the 
apiary,  and  there  hived.  These- boards  should  have  a  few  small 
pieces  of  comb  cemented  on  both  sides. 

The  Size  of  Swes. — This  is  a  point  of  great  importance  but 
difl&cult  to  determine.  How  many  eggs  do  queen  bees  lay  7  Are 
the  hives  capable  of  enlargement  ?  1b  the  apiary  managed  on  the 
swarming  or  non-swarming  principle  ?  Is  it  run  or  comb  honey 
that  is  aimed  at  ?  Queens  have  been  known  to  lay  three  thousand 
eggs  in  a  day,  but  two  thousand  may  be  considered  a  fair  day's 
average  production  of  eggs  in  the  height  of  the  season.  If  hives 
are  small  half  tbe  eggs  laid  by  the  queens  cannot  be  set  or  utilised. 
There  is  not  room  for  them,  even  if  not  a  cell  were  used  for  honey 
and  pollen.  In  good  honey  seasons  about  half  the  combs  are 
used  for  honey  and  pollen,  thus  contracting  the  breeding  spaces 
in  hives  of  considerable  dimensions.  Small  hives,  then,  are  a 
mistake,  and  may  be  considered  outside  the  sphere  of  intelligent 
and  thorough-going  practice.  A  gentleman  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Wr^ham  wrote  a  few  weeks  ago  to  ask  if  16-inch  hives  were 
not  too  liurge  for  that  locality.  We  answer  that  if  honey  or  profit 
be  the  object  sought  hives  less  than  16  inches  are  too  small  for 
any  locality.  A  gentleman  at  Wimbledon  told  the  readers  of  the 
Journal  that  he  took  100  lbs.  of  run  honey  from  a  20-inch  hive 
one  season.  Hives  16  inches  wide  and  from  12  to  14  inches  deep, 
containing  from  2000  to  8000  cubic  inches  of  space,  are  what  I 
generally  use  and  recommend.  They  are  small  enough  in  good 
seasons  and  large  enough  in  bad  ones.  In  honey  seasons  Uiese 
capacities  are  not  so  great  as  their  capabilities  :  they  have  to  be 
enlarged  by  supers  and  ekes. 

Can  a  DUtriot  he  Overstocked  with  Bees  ? — ^Tes,  however  rich 
the  pasture  may  be.  But  very  few  districts,  if  any,  in  Great 
Britain  are  overstocked.  In  poor  localities  bee-keeping  does  not 
pay,  and  few  hives  are  kept  there.  In  better  places  for  honey, 
where  bee-keepers  are  well  mstmcted  and  successful,  we  have  seen 
the  list  of  apiarians  enlarged  and  the  number  of  stock  hives 
increased,  but  many  beginners  on  being  stung  once  or  twice 
become  afraid  of  bees,  sell  their  stocks,  and  give  up  the  trade. 
Many  more  people  would  keep  bees  Imt  for  their  stings ;  but 
probably  if  bees  had  no  stings  their  number  would  rapidly  de- 
crease, their  treasures  are  so  coveted  by  men,  vermin,  or  small 
animals,  and  their  bodies  by  birds.  That  we  have  honey  bees  at 
all  amongst  us  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact  that  they  have 
stings  and  know  how  to  use  them.  The  question  of  over-popu- 
lating a  district  with  bees  is  a  difficult  one  to  deal  with.  Some 
American  apiarians  reckon  that  from  100  to  150  hives  are  enough 
to  keep  in  one  place,  and  if  more  are  kept  the  pasture  would  be 
insufficient.  The  bee-keepers  of  this  district  (Bowdon)  have  about 
one  hundred  stock  hives ;  in  my  native  place  (Carluke,  Lanark- 
shire) about  the  same  number  were  usuuly  kept,  but  I  have  not 
heard  complaints  made  in  either  place  about  overstocking.  In 
both  places  strong  hives  in  honey  weather  gather  6  lbs.  each  per 
day.  But  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  the  fewer  hives  are  kept  in  a 
given  place  the  richer  the  pasture  will  be,  because  fewer  visits  will 
be  made  to  the  flowers.  Bees  go  a  mile  and  a  half  from  home 
for  honey  and  work  over  all  the  fields,  orchards,  and  woods  within 
such,  circumference.  If  bees  have  not  flowers  enough  within  a 
mile  and  a  half  of  their  hives  they  should  be  removed  to  other 
pasture  two  or  miles  distant.  Large  apiaries  should  be  at  least 
three  miles  apart  The  introduction  of  Alsike  Clover  and  the 
quantity  used  in  Cheshire  instead  of  the  red  Clover  has  greatly 
improved  the  pasture  of  bees  in  this  neighbourhood,  and  pro- 
bably in  others  as  well.  Unfortunately  we  have  no  Heavier  near 
Bowdon,  the  Qlossop  Moors  being  twenty-five  miles  distant,  and 
Delemere  Forest  about  twenty.  Heather  is  so  rich  in  honey, 
and  yields  it  so  fast  to  bees  in  August  and  September,  that  it 
is  all  but  impossible  to  overstock  a  good  Heather  district  during 
these  months. 

Under'/eeiAing  or  Spare  Diet, — We  have  been  told  that  on  the 
gravestone  of  the  late  President  Lincoln  it  is  stated  that  "  no  man 
ever  regretted  eating  too  little."    This  may  be  tnie  or  otherwise, 
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bnt  it  is  well  known  that  many  hivea  of  bees  which  hare  not 
been  utterly  destroyed  from  want  have  suffbied  mnch  from 
not  getting  food  enough.  During  the  last  ten  years  we  have  had 
BO  many  unfavoarable  seasons  for  honey,  that  almost  all  bee- 
keepers have  had  to  feed  their  stocks  to  keep  them  aliye.  In  the 
year  now  passing  away  feeding  has  been  the  chief  concern  of  the 
apiary.  If  we  be  favoured  with  a  run  of  good  seasons  for  honey 
in  futurei  and  I  hope  we  may,  we  cannot  expect  the  run  to  te 
unbroken.  Bad  seasons  may  come  and  feeding  may  be  necessary, 
and  it  may  be  well  to  point  out  the  dangers  of  inattention  to 
feeding  in  time  of  need.  Bees  that  are  h^  fed  do  not  prosper. 
Is  it  reasonable  to  expect  bees  to  breed  when  they  hare  not  food 
enough  for  themselves  ?  If  the  honey  cells  become  empty  breed- 
ing is  stopped.  In  such  a  crisis  hives  suffer  severe  relapses,  and 
often  do  not  recover  from  them  for  weeks.  For  a  hive  full  of  bees 
and  brood  mnch  food  is  required.  Brood  is  heavy  and  can't  be 
reared  without  mnch  and  substantial  materials.  During  incle- 
ment weather  artificial  food  should  be  administered  liberally. 
All  the  bees  of  a  large  swarm  cannot  get  a  taste  or  breakfast  on 
or  out  of  a  pound  of  syrup.  A  few  weeks  ago  a  bee-keeper  in 
this  place  wrote  to  Epworth  for  bees  to  strengthen  two  stocks. 
He  had  a  reply  to  this  effect,  that  Mr.  Addey  would  not  send  less 
than  20#.  worth  of  bees.  The  Bowdon  gentleman  did  not  want 
so  many,  and  he  asked  if  I  would  take  half  of  them.  I  consented, 
and  the  bees  came.  The  day  following  I  got  my  share,  which 
were  in  a  state  of  starvation.  I  instantly  gave  them  a  pie-dishful 
of  syrup,  which  was  soon  taken.  In  removing  the  dish  I  saw  at 
a  glance  that  half  the  swarm  was  still  unfed  and  starving,  and 
while  I  was  preparing  more  food  all  the  bees  left  the  hive  as  a 
hunger  swarm.  Pressed  by  hunger  they  had  resolved  to  cast 
themselves  on  the  world  before  the  food  was  administered. 
This  hunger  swarm  was  speedily  hived  and  well  fed,  and  is  now 
one  of  my  pet  stocks.  Let  bees  be  kept  free  from  the  discourage- 
ments of  poverty,— A.  Pettigrew. 
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(  TO  CORBESPONDENTS. 


%*  All  eorrc«pondenoe  should  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  " 
or  to  "The  PnUisher."  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  unopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privately  to  any  of  our  oorrespon* 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  neyer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  All 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reieoted  communications.      « 

Address  (/7.  T.  JI.).—Vre  thonght  eTerjone  Interested  in  flowers  knew  that 
Hr.  Canneirs  establishment  is  at  Swanley,  Eont.  The  address  has  appeared  in 
oar  advertising  colomns  probably  fifty  times  daring  the  past  twelve  months. 

Anemones  (^4  Working  J/an).— The  parcel  has  arrived,  and  we  are  obliged 
by  year  kind  attention  in  this  matter. 

Seedling  Apples  (.Cotmtfiu  J/oorO.— Although  the  varieties  may  be  ser- 
vioeable  in  yoor  district^  Inasmach  as  they  may  be  free  bearers,  yet  neither  of 
them  possesses  safRclent  merit  for  placing  in  oommeroe.  No  1  is  of  fair  quality, 
bat  No.  S  is  very  soft  in  the  flesh,  and  has  a  peculiar  musty  flavour. 

Admission  to  Eschibitlons  iR,  0.).— Fellows  of  the  Royal  Horticoltoral 
Society  and  others  having  tickets  have  admission  both  to  the  Shows  at  South 
Kensington  and  to  the  Gardens  at  Chiswick.  Persons  axe  also  admitted  to  the 
Shows  by  payment  at  the  turnstiles,  the  prices  on  the  respective  days  being 
annoonoed  in  advertisements.  Your  other  question  will  be  answered  next  week. 

laareUng  Vines  (/.  />.).— If  yon  have  read  what  we  recommended  you  to 
obtain  last  week,  and  requlxe  farther  information  that  von  will  speoity,  we  will 
readily  id^  you,  but  we  cannot  give  in  a  short  reply  such  full  details  as  you  will 
find  recorded  in  the  nnmber  of  the  Journal  we  quoted  (617),  which  cui  be  had 
from  the  publisher,  price  t^  post  free. 

Chrysanthemum  Sport  {W.A,  TT.)  .—The  large  blooms  ore  comparatively 
worthless.  It  is  only  by  retaining  the  character  of  the  smaller  flower  with  broad 
incurved  petals  that  the  variety  can  be  resided  as  good.  A  further  trial  is 
evidently  needed  before  the  true  value  of  the  sport  can  be  determined. 

The  Oldest  Rose  Tree  (CWio).— One  of  the  oldest  Boss  trees  of  which 


we  have  any  record  is  one  that  is  described  as  being  trsined  npon  one  side  of  the 
Oithedxal  of  Hildeshelm,  in  Germany.  The  root  is  bniied  under  the  crypt, 
below  the  choir.  The  stem  is  a  foot  thick,  and  half  a  docen  branches  nearly 
cover  the  eastern  side  of  the  church,  bearing  counUess  flowers  in  summer.  Its 
age  is  unknown,  but  documents  exist  which  prove  that  the  Bishop  Hesilo,  nearly 
a  thousand  years  ago,  protected  it  by  a  stone  roof,  which  is  still  extant. 

Cypripedlnm  inalgne  (A.  (7.  ir.).— Our  opinion  of  the  flowers  and  leaves 
yon  sent  is  that  the  plants  from  which  they  were  taken  most  be  in  excellent 
condition;  such  vigour  could  only  be  produced  by  the  best  cultivation.  It  Is 
not  uncommon  to  see  twin  flowers  produced  by  vigorous  plants,  and  some  re- 
gard that  as  a  distinct  variety,  bnt  unless  liberally  treated  the  flowers  onlyoone 
singly. 

Oatherlng  Mushrooms  (F.  C  Hemd  ffftnpiiead).— It  is  not  necessary 
to  fill  up  the  cavities  that  are  formed  by  pulling  up  the  Mnahrooms ;  on  the 
contrary,  some  growers  make  them  larger  with  a  knife.  See  the  notes  and 
illustration  on  page  ISS  of  our  issue  of  August  Mth  of  the  present  volume.  If 
you  do  not  possess  that  nnmber  a  oopy  can  be  had  from  the  publlsber  in  rstam 
for  8|<l.  in  stamps. 

Stocks  for  Vines  (T.A^  2)«rAf).— All  the  varieties  you  name  make  good 
stocks,  and  you  need  not  hesitate  in  canying  out  your  plan ;  but  we  shonM 
place  Gros  Colman  on  one  of  the  ICnacats.  The  Muscat  forms  a  good  stock  for 
most  Vines.  For  information  on  inarching  see  our  reply  to  a  oocreqiondent 
last  week,  also  in  our  present  issue. 

Painting  Wire  (7<f«m).— In  those  districts  where  galvanised  wire  Is  In* 
jnrious  to  trees  the  coat  of  white  paint  is  beneficial ;  and  if  the  wire  in  your 
oase  has  had  any  noxious  efflects,  t^  all  means  paint  the  wire  as  you  propose. . 

Climbers  fbr  Wall  (A.  C).— Most  of  the  plants  yon  name  axe  not  snffl- 

olently  hardy  for  your  district.  There  are  no  evergreen  plants  that  cling  to 
the  wall  except  Ivies,  and  the  variegated  forms  axe  highly  attractive.  Cmts»- 
gus  pyracantha  is  an  excellent  plant  for  walls,  and  we  know  many  examples 
80  feet  high.  Cotoneaster  Simmondsi  is  good  and  effective.  The  common 
white  Jasmine  would  succeed,  and  the  Honeysuckles  named  last  week  are  also 
quite  hardy. 


Ivy  for  Walls  (Arbor)  j— Then  is  no  climbing  evergreen  that  will  be  so 
suitable  for  your  purpose  as  the  common  Ivy,  and  though  we  have  known  many 
walls  covered  with  Ivy  to  which  cattle  had  aooess  we  have  never  known  them 
injured  by  eating  the  foliage.  The  leaves  have  a  bitter  taste  but  are  not  polaoooost 
as  they  have  been  employed  in  medicine  as  a  dressing  for  outaneoos  eruptions. 
The  berries  have  an  acidalous,  resinoos,  and  pungent  taste,  and  are  said  to  be 
purgative  and  emetic.  They  contain  a  principle  called  pfderin,  which  is 
similar  to  quinia. 

Temperatore  fbr  a  Oreenhonse  (P.  /.).— Provided  the  temperature  does 
not  fall  below  409  early  in  the  morning  the  plants  which  you  name  will  be  qnite 
safe,  but  to  insure  that  it  must  be  from  46°  to  60°,  aocording  to  the  weather,  at 
ten  o'clock  at  night.  As  a  rule  a  night  temperature  ranging  between  40**  and  45^ 
is  the  best  for  ddinaiy  greenhonse  plants  in  winter,  allowing  a  rise  of  f °  from 
fire  heat  alone  in  the  daytime.  Daring  bright  days  the  house  will  often  be 
wanner  than  that  without  fire,  bnt  judgment  must  be  exercised  in  providing 
artificial  beat  sufficiently  early  in  the  afternoon  to  prevent  the  teumerature  sud- 
denly falling  too  low  and  involving  hard  firing  to  Increase  It.  Damp  Is  often 
injurious  in  greenhouses,  and  it  is  a  good  plan  to  occasionally  heat  tbe  pipes  on 
a  bright  and  mild  day  so  thst  the  top  ventilators  can  be  freely  opened  lor  tbe 
dissipation  of  moisture.  Provided  there  is  no  danger  from  damp  you  will  do 
well  not  to  use  any  more  fuel  than  is  requisite  for  preventing  the  temperature 
falling  below  46°  to  40^  at  night,  nor  should  it  exceed  by  fire  alone  46°  to  SO^^ 
during  the  day. 

Preparing  Manure  for  Moshrooms— Site  fbr  Beds  (IT.  (7.).— 
When  manure  is  prepared  in  huge  qnaniities,  amounting  to  upwards  of  three  or 
four  cartloads,  it  may  be  prepared  quite  as  well  in  the  open  air,  as  if  preparing 
it  for  an  ordinary  hotbed,  as  in  a  shed ;  but  with  small  quantities  a  covered 
place  is  advantageous— indeed,  often  indispensable.  The  space  under  a  bridge^ 
boarded-up  at  each  end,  would  be  very  suitable  for  growing  Mushrooms ;  and 
if  room  could  be  found  for  a  heap  of  fermenting  materials  in  preparation  for  sue- 
cessional  beds,  the  heat  thus  imparted  would  be  sufilcient,  and  the  atmosphere 
would  be  in  the  best  condition  for  the  crops.  Beat  thus  afforded  would  be  far 
better  than  that  provided  by  any  apparatus. 

Gladiolnaes  Growing  Prematurely  (IT.  Jir.).— As  the  conns  have  pro- 
duced roots  from  1  to  S  hiches  in  length,  and  top  growth  is  oommemdng,  they 
had  better  be  potted,  as  if  they  remain  where  they  are  they  will  spoil,  and  re- 
moved to  a  dry  room  the  roots  will  shrivel.  As  you  have  no  frame  or  green- 
house the  pots  had  better  be  stood  on  a  hard  base,  or  on  ashes,  impervioos  to 
worms,  in  the  open  air  or  in  a  venr  cool  cellar,  and  cover  them  3  or  4  inches 
thick  with  cocoa-nut  fibre  refuse.  The  growth  will  then  be  slow  and  sturdy,  and 
in  Maroh,  or  when  the  weather  is  favourable,  the  plants  can  be  turned  out  of 
the  pots  and  planted  carefully  in  the  garden.  Tbe  soil,  if  moderately  moist,  as 
it  should  be  when  used,  no  water  will  be  needed  until  the  pots  aro  withdrawn 
from  the  fibre.  This  material  is  very  cheap  and  useful  in  gardens.  Pots  S  to 
4  inches  In  diameter  will  do,  aocording  to  the  size  of  the  cornu. 

Specimen  ChrysanthemnnM  (7*.  M.,  Ch  «Atre).— The  outtings  are  best 
Inserted  singly  in  small  pots,  which  may  be  done  now,  or  when  sturdy  cuttings 
can  be  had.  After  they  are  well  rooted  repot  them  into  48-Biae  pots,  but  do  not 
stop  them  until  they  are  6  inches  high.  Be  very  careful  when  yon  stop  them 
only  to  just  take  the  smallest  point  out,  so  as  to  get  as  many  shoots  as  possible. 
If  stopped  roughly,  pieces  about  an  inch  in  length  being  removed,  only  a  few 
shoots  will  be  produced,  and  consequently  time  lost.  Place  a  small  stick  to 
each  plant  to  keep  the  main  stem  erect.  After  the  shoots  have  grown  abont 
4  inches  take  the  points  out  again.  Place  a  piece  of  twine  under  the  rim  of  the 
pot  to  tie  the  shoote  down  to.  Be  careful  in  tying  that  they  do  not  break  away 
from  the  main  stem,  as  they  are  apt  to  do  if  not  prevented  by  placing  a  tie 
round  the  base  of  each  shoot  to  the  main  stem  or  stick.  It  is  of  Importance  that 
the  plants  be  kept  in  a  free-growing  state  always.  Bepot  as  required,  and  apply 
water  carefully  yet  sufficiently.  A  IS-inch  pot  will  grow  a  large  specimen.  As 
the  shoots  from  each  stopping  attain  a  length  of  abont  6  inches  take  the  points 
out  and  keep  the  shoots  well  down  in  the  early  stages  of  the  plant's  growth, 
when  the  after-training  will  not  be  difficult.  The  test  stopping  should  be  done 
about  the  end  of  June.  Each  plant  should  carry  sixty  good-sized  fiowers,  con- 
sequently you  will  require  sixty  shoots.  Remove  all  sucken  as  they  appear  till 
after  the  flowering  period.  Some  societies  are  very  particular  in  having  a  clear 
stem  from  the  rim  of  the  pot  to  the  first  tier  of  branches.  After  the  plants 
have  been  disbudded  and  the  blooms  are  commencing  to  expand  finally  tie  them 
into  the  required  shape.  Some  growers  take  those  plants  that  have  been  grown 
on  the  single-stem  system  for  large  blooms,  and  cot  them  down  to  about 
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MAXIMUM  WEIGHT  FOR  AGE  OF  CATTLE  AND 
SHBEP. 

EATma  preriosBl;  on  the  SOth  ot  Julj  lut  pyea  an  accoimt 
ot  nutzimam  produce  of  turn  crops,  we  now  piopoee  to  fomiBh 
ftn  accoimt  ot  the  taaiimua  prodniM  of  farm  ilock.  We  iboll 
illaetrate  the  sabject  bj  examples  uid  practices  connected  there- 
witb  from  Eome  ot  the  beet  ftock-feedios  in  Torioua  parts  of  the 
kingdom.  This  matter  ia  of  the  highest  importance  to  those  en- 
gaged in  the  braeding  and  feeding  ot  cattle  (or  the  home  markets, 
and  as  at  this  period  wbeik  the  beat  specimens  hare  lately  been 
exhibited  at  nDmeroos  shorn  thronghont  the  coimtry,  including 
Birmingham  and  the  London  Show  in  Islington  Hall,  and  are 
sold  cbieS;  for  consamption  at  Christmas 

The  practice  of  feeding  cattle  for  "  babj  beef  "  seems  to  have 
become  prominent^  and  first  mentioned  in  the  home  and  soothem 
comities.  We  find  the  first  honourable  mention  is  made  b;  Mr. 
Eeni7  BTerahcd,  in  reporting  on  the  farming  of  Surrey  and 
other  connties  in  the  Jonmal  of  the  Bojal  Agricaltnral  Society 
of  England  in  1854,  states—"  Ot  the  example  farm  of  Mr, 
Cjms  Ellis  of  Oieat  Hooie  Farm,  Hambledon,  in  Surrey,  who 
was  then  a  producer  ot  young  beet  on  a  sand  farm,  he  with  others 
in  his  neighbourhood  still  continue  the  practice,  tor  by  tbe  plan 
of  early  fatteniog  Mr,  Ellis  avoids  sammering  the  cattle  a  tliird 
season ;  the  calres  are  allowed  to  nin  oat  in  the  arable  fields  as 
soon  as  the  Eye  is  read;  for  them,  afterwards  they  get  cake  in 
the  pastures.  Tbe  tatting  bnllocka  are  started  on  early  Turnips 
by  the  middle  ot  September,"  It  is  further  stated  that  if  the 
animals  are  to  attain  the  earliest  possible  maturity  they  most 
remain  at  all  times  in  their  sheds  or  boxes  placid  and  undistarbed. 
They  mnat  not  be  turned  ont  tor  exercise  either  in  summer  or  in 
winter.  The  experiment  was  tried  of  keeping  one  lot  in,  and 
turning  another  on  the  beet  grass  daring  the  most  taToorable 
period  ot  the  summer.  At  the  end  of  enmmer  those  kept  nader 
cover  were  worth  about  SO*,  each  more  than  those  ted  oat  ot 
doors,  the  feediog  having  been  the  same  except  the  difference  in 
the  fodder.  There  is  no  doabt  abont  the  valoe  of  this  experiment 
and  Its  results  as  to  early  matnrily.  It  is  untoitunatel;  without 
any  record  ot  the  weight  of  animals  at  a  given  age  ;  still  the  early 
lesson  thus  laid  before  us  is  not  without  its  value,  as  evidenced 
by  several  instances  which  we  shall  bring  to  notice,  tor  Mr. 
Evershed,  in  writing  his  assay  in  the  Boyal  Journal  in  1BT8  on 
the  early  fattening  ot  cattle,  states,  "  That  Mr.  Joseph  Blandell 
of  Southampton  set  an  earl;  example  in  tbe  prodaction  of '  baby 
beet '  in  Bonth  Hants  in  1857,  and  read  a  paper  on  the  sabject 
before  the  Boyal  Agricaltnral  Bociety,  Jane  ISth,  1S62," 

The  following  is  his  treatment ; — "  My  calves  are  weaned  at  a 
few  days  old,  fed  with  new  milk  at  first,  gradually  introducing 
the  skim  milk,  linseed  cake  meal  and  barleymeal,  with  a  little 
sweet  meadow. hay  for  a' time  in  the  rack  allowed  them,  until  they 
can  safely  take  to  green  fodder,  which  they  get  in  succession — 
^.firrt  R^e,  second  Tritoliam,  third  Clover,  with  a  portion  of  old 
Man^ld,  then  early  Tamips.^Tc(  commence  the  winter  they  get 
hybrid  Tomips,  Carrote^  or  Swedes,  and  lastly  Mangolds,  anUl  the 
green  fodder  comes  ia  again ;  being  supplied  with  clean  fresh  Oat 
OT  WMtf  straw  always  in  the  rack  whilst  feeding  either  on  green 
fodder  or  roots,  the  portion  not  eaten  being  removed  tor  littering 


the  boxes  daily.  As  soon  as  they  begin  to  take  green  fodder  they 
are  allowed  a  small  portion,  say  2  lbs.,  ot  cake  meal  per  day, 
mixed  with  the  old  Mangtdds,  which  are  cut  with  Qardner's 
Turnip  cutter.  As  soon  as  root-feeding  commences  they  get  i  tbs. 
ot  cake  meal  per  day,  and  continae  to  receive  this  quantity  until 
they  are  sold— at  from  eighteen  to  twenty  months  ;  having,  how- 
ever, during  the  last  three  months  1  lb.  of  bean  or  barley  meal 
extra.  But  at  no  time  after  tbey  once  take  to  their  green  food 
are  tbey  allowed  hay,  as  this  would  be  found  to  absorb  tbe  profit 
and  injare  the  health  of  the  animals  also,  for  since  I  adopted  the 
method  ot  straw-feeding  I  have  never  had  an  animal  horen  or 
unhealthy.  The  quantity  of  roots  given  the  fitat  winter  is  66  lbs. 
per  day,  the  second  autumn  not  more  than  Gi  lbs.  per  day,  the 
meal  being  always  mixed  with  the  cut  roots.  In  this  way  each 
kind  of  food  is  more  beneficial  to  the  animals,  and  when  only  ted 
twice  a  day  they  have  plenty  of  time  to  lie  down  and  digest  their 
food,  and  will  return  to  the  troughs  with  a  good  appetite,  and  will 
eat  a  good  portion  ot  clean  straw."  Mr.  Blundell  has  frequently 
obtained  prizes  toi  young  stock  at  the  Easter  cattle  show  of  the 
Botley  aud  South  Hants  Farmets'  CInb,  and  has  publiafaed  one 
instance  of  a  first-prize  Shorthorn  heifer  which  he  sold  to  Mr, 
William  Lunn  of  Southampton,  at  eighteen  months  and  three 
weeks  old,  weigbiog  9H  stone  6  lbs.,  with  a  great  weight  ot  tat 

This  selection  of  Mr.  Evetshed's  is  well  calculated  to  indoea 
farmers  to  excel  its  reeulte  it  they  can,  and  we  shall  show  bow 
far  this  has  been  since  accomplished  as  we  proceed  to  give  further 
experience  of  cattle-fcedera  taken  from  his  essay.  Messrs,  Drevritt 
and  Son  of  Pickard's  Farm  near  Ouildford,  who  have  furnished 
details  of  feeding,  Sc.,  say :— "  When  the  calves  are  wesned  they 
get  whilst  on  grass  2J  Its.  ot  linseed  cake  each  daily.  In  Octob^ 
they  commence  feeding  in  yards  with  tbe  same  allowance  of  cake, 
with  ooe-third  of  a  bn^el  of  Swedes  or  Mangold  dail^,  straw,  and 
rough  hay.  After  the  second  tummer  on  pasture  with  the  same 
quantity  of  cake  they  are  prepared  for  tbe  butcher,  with  I  j  boebel 
of  roots  daily,  5  or  6  Itu.  of  linseed  cake  daily  for  three  months, 
and  afterwards  at  the  Gniah  S  or  6  lbs.  of  p^  or  barley  meal  in 
addition.  At  a  little  more  than  two  years  old  useful  Shorthorns 
thus  kept  nine  of  Uiem  were  sold  to  Mr.  Colebrook,  butcher  of 
Goildford  ;  the  heaviest  steer  was  Jnst  105  weeks  old,  and  weighed 
122  stones  2  Iha.  At  a  sale  ot  young  common  country-bred  cattle 
fed  by  Mr.  Stanford  of  Carlton  Court,  Susfdx,  seven  ShottbomB 
were  sold  ;  ihe  best  anim^  of  the  lot  was  sold  to  Mr.  Page  of 
Partridge  Green,  which  gave  8t.  per  week  to  the  feeder,  weighing 
132  stoaes  at  one  hundred  weeks  old.  It  is,  however,  considerad 
a  fair  average  weight  for  animals  well  fed  from  birth  to  yield 
100  Smithfield  stones  of  8  lbs.  at  one  hundred  weeks  old." 

Although  it  is  often  staged  that  old  beef  as  well  as  mutton  is 
to  be  preferred,  yet  the  quality  ot  all  meat,  however,  depends 
greatly  upon  management  and  the  mode  of  feeding.  The  evi- 
dence of  Mr.  Port,  the  butcher  of  Ship  Street,  Brighton,  who 
supplies  a  sn  perior  class  of  customers,  states  that  some  bullocks 
from  Mr.  Stanford's  at  CarltCn  Court,  purchased  on  June  12th, 
1871,  at  nineteen  months  and  a  bait  old  weighed  100  stone  *  lbs, 
and  that  when  slaughtered  proved  tbe  most  complete  carcases  ot 
beet,  and  the  meat  gave  eveTy*^tisfactiou  to  the  consumer,  being 
very  tender  and  ot  delicions  ^vour.  Much  more  evidence  of  a 
similar  natare  is  obtainable,  btit  we  have  given  enough  to  prove  not 
only  the  advantage  ot  making  yoang  beef  to  the  feeder  but  to  the 
cousamer  also.  Still  there  remains  the  practical  point  ot  detail 
In  teedinz  and  the  cost ;  for  it  will  be  noticed  ^t  in  Mr,  Blan- 
dell's  mode  of  feeding,  and  the  cost  ot  tbe  mateftol  and  quantity 
allowed  per  day  is  much  less  than  in  the  case  q%  Messrs.  Drewitt 
and  Sobs  on  their  plan  of  feeding,  or  on  Mr.  Stntord's  allowance 
for  his  young  animals.  Ttiere  is,  however,  a  further  question  to 
be  considered,  that  of  housing,  because  in  osr  experieuoe  tor 
many  years  when  we  desired  to  make  young  beef  we  always  ted 
them  at  full  head  as  calves,  and  continued  such  mode  ot  feeding 
— namely,  at  full  allowance  of  the  best  ot  food,  but  tbe  animals 
were  always  on  the  straw  in  boxes  or  stieds  nnder  cover,  which 
latter  plan  is  the  only  way  to  obtain.  Ihe  full  benefit  ot  liberal 
feeding,  tor  young  animals  in  particular. 
(To  bs  eoutinued.) 

WOBE  OK -THE  HOME  FABM. 
Bor$e  £ai(>ur.-~Since  om  last  statement  there  has  been  continued 
delay  as  tar  as  preparing  and  se.ding  the  land  with  Wheat  Is  oou- 
oemed.  In  many  oonnties  the  reports  state  that  not  one-half  o(  tho 
land  mtended  foi  Wheat  hoa  been  sown,  aiid  that  mnch  which  has 
been  sown  cannot  produce  sn  even  plsnt,  for  the  rains  have  been  ao 
heavy  aud  continuous  that  much  grain  will  perkh  in  the  land-  The 
Wheat  plant  is,  however,  a  very  hardy  one,  and  will  bear  variooa 
changes  from  froet  to  thaw,  but  heavy  raina  oocnrriDK  Immediately 
after  sowing  settles  the  ground  over  the  grain  on  atrong  soils  so 
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cloBelj  that  the  seed  cannot  germinate.  Should  there  come  a  change 
of  open  weather  to  enable  the  sowing  of  Wheat  to  be  again  com- 
menced, a  larger  quantity  of  seed  (not  less  than  8  bushels  per  acre) 
should  be  sown,  for  when  late  sown  the  birds  are  sure  to  destroy  a 
portion  of  the  young  shoots  as  they  first  appear  above  ground.  The 
home  farmer  need  not  hesitate  about  sowing  Wheat  from  this  time 
until  the  first  week  of  February  on  the  dry  soils  of  the  eastern, 
sontiiem,  and  home  counties  if  a  faTOurable  season  occurs,  because 
if  the  land  can  be  harrowed  so  as  to  bury  the  seed,  the  heavier  and 
closer  the  land  lies  the  better,  for  it  prevents  the  growth  of  various 
weeds.  The  great  objection  to  sowing  Wheat  late,  es^cially  in  the 
latter  part  of  February  or  March,  is  when  the  land  is  too  dry  and 
light,  tor  then  the  land  does  not  furnish  a  firm  root-holding  for  the 
yonng  plant,  but  it  also  favoois  the  growth  of  numerous  weeds, 
which  are  indigenous  to  some  soils.  If  the  season  should  still  con- 
tinue quite  unfavourable  for  sowing  the  land  with  Wheat,  the  land 
may  then  be  (especially  on  strong  clay  soils)  sown  with  the  black 
Tartar  Oats.  Drege,  however,  will  give  the  greatest  quantity  of 
grain,  and  if  the  newly-selected  white  Tartar  Oats  are  mixed  with 
the  long-eared  American  Barley  the  yield  will  reach  the  outside  of 
produce,  and  the  straw  will  be  valuable  fodder.  If  the  land  is  sandy 
or  gravelly  Barley  may  be  sown  alone  if  the  season  be  favourable. 
Still  we  think  that  Oats  or  drege  offer  the  best  substitute  for  Wheat, 
because  we  expect  when  the  land  is  in  good  condition  that  as  many 
quarters  of  Oats  will  be  grown  as  sacks  of  Wheat,  which  at  present 
prices  will  make  as  much  money,  and  it  is  more  likely  to  be  the  case 
when  Oats  or  drege  is  sown  upon  land  previously  prepared  or  intended 
to  have  been  sown  with  Wheat. 

Horses  have  been  lately  employed  in  drawing  out  couchy  earth  or 
earthy  composts  on  to  the  pastures  without  injury  during  frosty 
weather.  When  the  weather  has  been  wet  the  drawing  of  earth 
from  various  sources  to  heaps  for  future  mixture  with  yard  dung  has 
been  done,  and  has  filled  up  the  odd  time  with  advantage  if  parties 
are  prepared  to  make  a  good  use  of  the  earth  hereafter.  Not  only 
do  we  recommend  it  for  mixture  with  dung  as  compost  for  grass 
land,  but  we  advise  that  it  should  be  used  at  the  bottom  of  all  pens 
where  cattle  are  housed,  but  also  on  the  floor  of  the  pig  pens  and 
cart-horse  stables,  sheep  folds  for  lambing  yard,  breeding  sows'  yard, 
also  the  farmyard  or  cattle-yards,  and  also  for  use  upon  all  sites  for 
making  dung  henps.  The  value  of  earth  if  properly  placed  as  an 
absorbent  of  liquid  manure  and  urine  of  animals  is  not  sufficiently 
regarded  by  farmers  in  general,  and  the  loss  which  has  occurred  in 
all  old-fashioned  farmyards  during  the  late  autumn  rains  has^  been 
veiy  great.  Before  we  can  expect  the  home  fermer  to  agree  with  us 
to  the  full  extent  in  these  matters  he  must  accept  our  ideas  as 
correct — namely,  that  every  cubic  yard  of  earth  saturated  with  urine 
undercover  will  contain  as  much  of  the  elements  of  manure  as  2  cubic 
yards  or  cartloads  of  farmyard  straw-made  dung. 

Hand  Labour. — In  all  open  weather  let  the  women  or  old  men  go 
fork  in  hand  and  look  over  all  land  where  lumps  or  bunches  of 
Couch-grass  or  black  Bents  prevail,  also  the  Onion-grass  and  Docks* 
All  these,  whether  on  the  fallows  or  between  the  Turnips  and  Swedes, 
before  feeding  with  sheep  should  be  forked  out  and  carried  to  small 
heaps  first,  and  afterwards  be  cleared  away  with  horse  and  cart  the 
first  opportunity.  Some  hands  will  be  required  in  fine  weather  to 
attend  the  threshing  machine,  for  we  advocate  the  threshing  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  com  during  the  winter  months,  because  the  hands 
should  not  be  displaced  or  taken  away  from  important  farm  work 
in  the  spring  or  summer  months. 

lAve  Stock. — ^Much  extra  attention  has  been  reauired  during  the 
prevalence  of  snow  and  frost.  All  young  cattle  ox  a  year  ana  half 
old  intended  for  yonng  beef  should  now  m  well  fed  under  cover,  so 
that  they  may  be  ready  for  sale  from  the  middle  of  June  to  the 
middle  of  the  month  of  August  as  beef  always  sells  well  at  that 
period,  especially  of  light  weignts  and  nice  quality.  The  Dorset 
Downs  are  now  just  lambing  down,  and  will  require  the  usual  care, 
good  lair^  good  food,  both  hay  and  Cabbage,  but  always  with  rock 
salt  withm  reach,  as  it  has  been  lately  stated  by  good  authority  that 
even  those  ewes  which  had  flukes  in  their  liver  have  so  far  recovered 
after  being  fed  with  salt,  iron,  d^c,  in  their  mixtures  of  cake  and  roots 
that  when  killed  have  on  examination  of  the  livers  proved  that  the 
flukes  had  been  destroyed  and  expelled  from  the  liver,  which  exhibited 
the  injury  done  and  the  bealed  surfaces  which  had  been  afEected  -by 
these  parasites.  The  laubing  foldisb<uld  be  carefully  made  in  a 
dry  sheltered  position,  on  s>ligbtl/  slopirg  ground,  but  the  shepherd 
and  his  assistant  should  be  prepared  fcr  attendmg  day  and  night 
with  the  moveable  shep  lerd'e  house  or  ^an  properly  provided.  It  is 
in  those  cases  where  many  twins  occur  tl^t  extra  attention  is  so 
much  required  both  by  night  and  by  day,  the  assistant  and  the 
shepherd  relieving  each  other  at  night  time. 


country,  while  the  production  of  butter,  cheese,  and  wool  is  more  or 
less  dependant  upon  the  feeding  of  Corn.  These  facts  are  brought 
more  prominently  to  public  notice  in  years  like  the  present  imme- 
diately following  a  season  of  general  or  partial  failure  in  Com.— 
{American  Cultivator,) 


Indiak  Corn  Culture  in  Amkuica.— Indian  Com  is  by  far  the 
most  important  staple  crop  grown  by  the  American  fi^rmer.  Under  ; 
present  acreage  in  this  country,  with  a  favourable  season,  the  annual 
Corn  crop  shonld  be  fully*  1,800,000,000  bushels.  Though  its  market 
value  per  bushel  is  less  than  that  of  Wheat,  yet  the  aggregate  value  of 
the  Com  crop  is  nearly,  or  quite,  double  that  of  Wheat.  It  is  not, 
however,  as  a  grain  raised  for  sale  alone  that  the  importance  of  the 
Com  crop  is  manifest  to  the  farmer.  Indian  Com  is  the  basis  on  which 
is  produced  a  large  proportion  of  the  pork,  beef,  and  mutton  of  the 


CHOOSING  A  DORKING  COCK. 

I  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  the  points  by  which  I  would  choose 
a  Dorking  cock.  It  is  a  question  not  very  readily  answered  in 
writing,  as  there  is  much  that  would  be  more  easily  pointed  out 
in  the  live  bird  than  defined  by  the  pen  in  words.  Ilowever,  I 
will  try.  First  as  to  carriage.  He  ought  to  carry  himself  up  like 
the  old-fashioned  Game  cock,  not  the  low  horizontal  way  in  which 
the  present  mongrel  does — the  so-called  Dorking.  His  tail  should 
be  carried  well  up  and  should  be  large  and  full,  the  larger  the 
better,  with  fine  long  sickle  feathers.  One  with  a  good  Dorking 
tail  is  very  difficult  to  find  :  I  have  scarcely  seen  any  of  late  in 
the  -show  pen.  Next,  his  head  should  be  large  and  his  eyes  bright ; 
and  his  comb  large,  upright,  with  long  even  spikes,  finishing  with 
a  rounded  lobe  at  the  back,  but  not  drooping  towards  the  back 
of  the  head  like  that  of  a  Cochin,  as  many  of  the  show  birds  do, 
but  being  well  up  and  relieved  from  the  head  at  the  back.  A 
very  excellent  type  of  this  form  of  comb  can  be  fonnd  in  Bewick's 
"  British  Birds,"  vol.  i.,  in  the  engraving  entitled  "  The  Domestic 
Cock,"  which  also  shows  the  carriage  of  the  true  Dorking.  The 
neck  should  be  of  moderate  length  and  well  set  on  the  shoulders, 
which  should  be  broad,  though  not  square  like  the  Brahma,  which 
makes  the  bird  to  look  better  than  he  really  is,  but  it  should  have 
a  rounded  fullness.  The  breast  should  be  deep,  thick,  well  for- 
ward, full  and  rounded,  having  much  more  meat  on  than  appears 
unless  handled.  The  back  should  slope  well  towards  the  tail,  as 
should  the  brpast  and  sides,  falling  as  it  were  to  a  point,  so  that 
the  bird  carries  but  little  o£Eal,  bearing  small  or  no  resemblance 
to  the  show  Dorking  of  the  present,  whose  back  often  rises  if  it 
is  not  straight;  and  the  great  thickness  from  the  back  to  the 
belly  shows  only  too  clearly  the  qaantity  of  offal  that  it  carries, 
which  makes  it  weigh  the  more  :  at  the  same  time  it  is  a  vastly 
deteriorated  fowl.  The  thighs  should  be  neither  short  nor  long, 
but  large  and  full  and  stron;^: ;  the  legs  rather  short  than  long, 
but  not  very  short  like  a  Bakle  or  Dumpy.  If  they  are  too  short 
the  young  fowls  are  apt  to  get  overwet  in  the  grass,  which  is 
prejudicial  to  their  health  and  well-doing.  The  bones  shonld  be 
fine  and  by  no  means  thick  :  a  large-boned  Dorking  is  a  mongrel 
without  any  doubtf  and  is  coarse  in  flesh  as  well  as  bone.  The 
colour  of  the  legs  shonld  be  a  whitish  fiesh  colour,  the  scales 
looking  soft  and  of  fine  texture.  The  whole  of  the  feet,  and 
particularly  the  toe  nails,  should  be  white.  A  dark  toe  nail  is 
a  sure  sign  of  cross-breeding,  and  one  so  coloured  should  never  be 
bmtght  to  breed  from  by  the  true  Dorking  fancier.  The  toes 
should  consist  of  five  in  number,  and  be  even,  strong,  straight,, 
not  lumpy  or  gouty  ;  and  the  fifth  toe  should  be  as  long  or  nearly 
so  as  the  middle  toe  in  front,  but  turned  up  and  nearly  if  not  quite 
touching  the  back  of  the  leg.  This  is  an  important  point  to  notice, 
as  many  of  the  prize  birds,  even  cnp-winners,  show  clearly  by 
their  short  straight  fifth  toe  their  mongrelism.  The  feathers 
should  lie  close  to  the  body,  any  looseness  betrays  a  cross. 

Again.  Another  great  point  to  notice  and  to  be  utterly  avoided 
is  a  red  earlobe.  This  is  a  sure  sign  of  Asiatic  cross,  and  on  no 
account  shonld  be  tolerated.  Jaques,  writing  of  the  true  Dorking 
about  twenty  years  ago  says,  "  The  earlobe  shonld  be  of  a  beau- 
tiful white,  resembling  the  mother  of  pearl."  This  to  my  mind 
is  a  most  excellent  definition  of  the  colour.  If  the  bird  possesses 
the  above  qualities  take  it  in  your  hand,  and  I  have  not  Uie 
slightest  doubt  you  will  find  that  it  has  a  clear  white  thin  skin, 
with  flesh  of  a  fine  texture  and  white,  with  white  fat.  It  will  be 
said,  possibly,  that  I  have  not  mentioned  colour,  nor  have  L  Get 
all  the  qualities  I  have  stated,  the  colour  is  the  last,  Uie  least, 
and  the  most  U9eless  consideration.  The  so-called  Dark  Dorking 
of  to-day  is  not  a  Dorking  colour  at  all,  but  is  got  by  crossing, 
and  has  been  one  of  the  causes  of  the  spoiling  of  the  Dorking ; 
bnt  so  long  as  judges  give  to  colour  as  a  point,  and  so  long  as 
weak-beaded  critics  of  shows  write  such  nonsense  as  '*  Good  bird, 
bad  in  colour,"  or  "  Good,  but  we  did  not  like  the  colour  of  his 
wiog/'  &c.i  the  Dorking  proper  will  not  be  seen  at  the  sbo?F8. 
The  colours  of  the  Dorkings  were  chiefly  the  Dark  Grey,  the  Reds 
or  Bays  with  rose  f*ombs,  the  Speckled,  the  Cuckoo,  the  Browns, 
Mottles,  and  the  Whites.  The  Grey  were  the  hardiest  and  finest 
birds  and  truly  beautiful,  the  cooks  being  slightly  chestnut  on  the 
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wings.  Tbe  Bays  were  light  red  or  speckled  on  the  breast  with 
light  red  hackles  striped  with  black  ;  the  saddle  dark  red.  and 
the  tail  coverts  orange,  with  the  larger  tail  coverts  black  edged 
with  red,  and  the  tail  black,  with  a  green  and  parple  sheen  on  it ; 
these  had  rose  combs  chiefly,  and  were  very  beaatiful  and  for  table 
excellent.  The  old  Browns  were  much  like  the  Black-breasted 
Bed  Game  in  colonr,  bat  not  so  bright  The  Speckles  were  of 
three  kinds — Bed  Speckles,  Black  Speckles,  and  the  three  colonrs 
mixed.  The  last  were  in  great  repute  and  were  often  seen  at  the 
Birmingham  shows  of  five  and  twenty  years  ago,  but  tbe  Judges 
have  set  up  a  standard  of  colonr  of  their  own,  and  the  consequence 
has  been  the  loss  of  the  old  breeds  and  the  triumph  of  mongrelism. 
If  for  no  other  reason  than  this  I  for  one  am  truly  sorry  that 
poultry  shows  ever  existed  ;  but  there  are  others  which  I  do  not 
care  to  mention  and  are  quite  beside  tbe  subject  in  hand. 

In  choosing  the  Dorking  cock  be  sure  to  bear  in  mind  these 
things.  Never  buy  to  breed  from  a  bird  with  the  slightest  tint  or 
sootiness  on  the  legs  or  feet — no,  not  even  a  dark  toe  nallj  nor 
one  with  bright  red  sides  to  its  legs  :  this  is  another  sign  of  the 
mongrel.  Nor  ever  buy  one  with  a  red  earlobe.  No  true  Dorking 
ever  had  one.  An  experience  of  fifty  years  teaches  me  this.  My 
readers  can  be  guidea  or  not  by  me  as  they  like,  I  only  write 
what  I  should  do  myself.  And  now  as  I  am  writing  I  may  say 
I  feel  sure  that  there  will  be,  there  must  he,  a  reversion  to  the  true 
old  type  of  Dorking,  and  the  present  mongrel  will  be  swept  away 
as  though  it  never  existed.  Already  people  think  twice  before 
they  give  tbe  prices  asked,  and  about  here  they  decline  altogether 
the  show  birds  tJiat  breed  these  sooty-legged  chickens.  So  it  will 
be  until  this  grand  table  fowl  is  purged  from  the  crossings  and 
intercrossings,  and  it  ^gain  becomes  the  table  bird  it  once  was — 
the  finest  in  the  world.— Harbison  Weir,  Ihcemher  llth^  1882, 


THE  POULTRY   CLUB. 

A  MBBTixo  of  the  Committee  of  the  Ponltr^r  Club  was  held  on 
Wednesday,  December  Idth,  1882.  at  the  Charing  Cross  Hotel,  at 
2  P.M.  There  were  pxesent  Kr.  O.  E.  Cresswell  Tin  the  chair),  the 
Earl  of  Winterton,  and  Messrs.  A.  Comyns,  S.  Lucas,  and  C.  F. 
Montr^or. 

Elvctiox  of  Mbmbsbs. — The  following  new  members  were 
elected  : — Mrs.  H.  J.  Goodall,  Melton  Mowbray ;  T.  Raines,  Bridge 
Hangh,  Stirling. 

The  Disqualtficatiok  at  thb  Palacb.— The  Secretary  reported 
that  he  had  heard  from  Mr.  C.  Davenport  Jones,  who  stated  that  he 
would  abide  by  the  decision  of  the  C^mittee. 

DoRCHBHTBR  SHOW. — A  oomplaiut  as  to  the  withholding  of  prises 
at  this  Show,  which  had  on  several  occasions  previouslj  Men  under 
the  consideration  of  the  Committee,  was  again  brought  forward.  The 
Show  was  held  under  Poultry  Clob  rules,  and  a  subscription  had 
been  granted  by  the  Committee  in  aid  of  tbe  funds.  It  appeared  that 
in  the  schedule  published  by  the  Committee  of  the  Dorset  County 
Poultry  and  Pigeon  Society  certain  prizes  were  offered  for  com|)e- 
tition  without  any  condition  as  to  the  withholding  of  the  same  in 
case  the  entries  should  be  below  any  specified  number,  the  only  rule 
as  to  withholding  of  prizes  being  the  ordinary  one,  providing  that 
**  the  Judge  would  be  empowered  to  withhold  a  prize  or  prizes  m  any 
class  in  which  there  was  not  sufficient  merit."  It  further  appeared 
that  when  the  Show  authorities  ascertained  that  the  entries  in  certain 
classes  were  but  few  they  instructed  the  Judges,  and  entered  such 
instructions  in  the  judging  books,  to  the  effect  that  as  to  these  classes 
certain  prizes  should  be  withheld.  Some  of  the  Judges  declined  to 
follow  these  instructions  except  in  cases  where  there  was  not  suffi- 
cient merit,  but  at  least  one  Judge  followed  the  instructions  and 
withheld  certain  prizes.  He,  however,  awarded  v.h.c.'s  and  h.c's  in 
nearly  every  class  in  which  prizes  were  withheld^  thns  clearly  indi- 
cating that  tbe  prices  were  not  in  his  opinion  withheld  for  want  of 
merit.  When  the  official  list  of  awards  appeared  it  became  apparent 
that  these  v.h.c.'s  and  h.c.'s  had  been  suppressed  by  the  Show  autho- 
rities, the  only  awards  published  as  to  such  classes  being  the  prizes 
actually  awarded.  This  would  seem  to  have  been  done  to  give  colour 
to  the  withholding  of  the  prizes  as  bavins  been  so  withheld  for  want 
of  merit  when  they  were  m  reality  withneld  at  the  arbitrary  dicta- 
tion of  tne  Show  authorities,  acting  in  direct  opposition  to  their  own 
rules. 

The  Secretary  of  the  Club  reported  he  had  written  several  times 
to  the  Secretan*  of  the  Dorchester  Show,  and  had  at  length  received 
a  reply  in  the  following  terms  : — 

-  Dorchester,  7th  Dec^  188S. 

"Sir,— I  have  the  honour  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  your  letters,  and  to 
inform  you  in  reply  thereto  that  the  reason  the  Judges  were  instructed  to  with- 
hold prizes  in  some  of  the  poultry  claases  at  the  recent  Bhow  held  in  this  towa 
was  owing  to  the  very  small  number  of  entries.  My  Committee  thooght  thai 
as  the  competition  was  so  very  limited  in  some  of  the  classes  they  were  justified 
in  curtailing  some  of  the  prizes,  but  upon  further  consideration  they  much 
regret  having  done  so,  a9  it  has  caused  dissatisfaction  amongst  a  few  exhibitors, 
particularly  with  the  President  of  your  CInb. 

*'  I  would  respectfully  remind  those  few  exhibitors  who  have  complained  that, 
owing  to  the  very  heavy  snowstorm  during  the  Bhow  held  In  January,  1881, 
my  Committee  had  to  pay  no  less  than  £60  out  of  their  own  pockets  orer  It, 
and  had  the  poultry  exhibitors  responded  better  to  the  veiy  libend  prize  list 


offered  them  on  the  last  occasion  the  Bhow  would  have  been  much  more  soo- 
oessfnl  and  satisfacttMry  in  every  way." 

The  following  resolution  was  passed  : — 

**  That  the  Committee  of  the  Poultry  Club  strongly  condemn  the  action  of 
the  authorities  of  the  Dorchester  Show  in  directing  the  Judges,  contrary  to 
the  rules  pubUsbed  in  tbe  schedule,  to  withhold  certain  prizes  irreqtective  of 
merit,  and  also  In  soppressing  the  v.h.c.'s  and  h.c's  awarded  by  the  Judge  or 
Judges  in  these  classes.  That  the  Committee  of  the  Club  call  upon  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Dorchester  Bhow  to  publish  an  amended  prize  list,  according  as 
far  as  is  now  practicable  with  the  prize  list  offered  in  their  schedule  and  the 
rules  printed  therein,  and  to  include  in  such  prize  list  all  exhibits  to  which 
T.h.c.'s  and  h.c's  were  actually  awarded  by  the  Judges.  That  in  such  prize 
list  all  the  prizes  offered  by  the  schednle  be  awarded  to  the  ezhibiton  in  each 
class  in  the  order  of  merit  in  which  they  actually  stand  in  the  jadging  book 
as  far  as  is  practicable,  and  that  where  in  consequence  of  two  or  more  ex- 
hibitors having  been  awarded  v.hx.'8  or  h.c.'8  they  have  an  equal  claim  to 
any  prize  or  prizes,  such  prize  or  prizes  be  equally  divided  between  such  ex- 
hibitors. That  the  exhibitors  be  forthwith  paid  the  amounts  dne  to  them 
respectively  on  sach  amended  list  as  aforesaid." 

Tbe  Secretary  was  directed  to  communicate  this  decision  to  the 
President,  Vice-President,  Chairman  of  Committee,  Secretary,  and 
Treasurer  of  the  Dorset  County  Poultry  and  Pigeon  Society. 

Stakdard  of  Pbrfection.— The  Secretary  reported  that  a  large 
meeting  of  leading  Game  fanciers  had  been  held  at  Birmingham 
during  the  Show  for  the  consideration  of  the  portions  of  the  3ame 
standard  left  unfinished  at  the  Palace  meeting.  The  further  con- 
sideration of  some  questions  connected  with  the  standard  was  post- 
poned. 

ELBCTI05  OF  Officbrs  A5D  CoMMiTTBXMBK.— Instructions  were 
g^ven  to  the  Secretary  as  to  the  annual  election  of  officers  and  com- 
mitteemen in  place  of  those  retiring:  by  rotation  on  81  st  December. 
The  day  on  or  before  which  nominations  to  the  vacant  offices  are  to 
be  made  was  fixed  for  Wednesday,  January  8rd,  1883.  The  follow- 
ing gentlemen  retire  by  rotation  :— The  ^President,  the  Secretary, 
and  Messrs.  T.  W.  Anns,  O.  E.  Creswell,  •J.  C.  Fraser,  Rev.  H.  C. 
Fellowes,  R.  E.  Horsfall,  Rev.  £.  H.  Morgan,  L.  Norris,  and  G-. 
Yigers.  The  President  and  those  members  of  the  Committee  whose 
names  are  indicated  by  an  asterisk  do  not  desire  to  offer  themselves 
for  re-election.  There  will  thus  be  several  vacancies  for  which  can- 
didates must  be  nominated.  Candidates  may  also  be  nominated  for 
other  offices  and  for  places  on  the  Committee  to  compete  with  those 
retiring  members  who  offer  themselves  for  re-election.  Candidates 
must  be  members  of  the  Club,  and  must  be  nominated  with  their 
own  consent  by  at  least  two  members.  Nominations  to  be  sent  to 
the  Hon.  Sec.  on  or  before  January  8rd,  1888. 

Nbxt  KBBTiiro.~The  date  of  the  next  meeting  was  fixed  for 
Wednesday,  January  17th,  at  Charing  Cross  Hotel  at  2  P.M. — 
Albx.  CoXTNS,  B<m,  Sec.,  47,  Chancery  Lane,  Londtm,  W.C 

Watford  Poultry  Show.— The  annual  Poultry  Show  of  the  West ' 
Herts  Agricultural  Society  was  held  in  connection  with  the  Exhi- 
bition of  Fat  Stock  on  December  12th  and  18th  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  at  Watford.  The  building  is  one  of  the  best  in  the  kingdom  for 
an  exhibition  of  this  kind.  The  cattle  and  stock  are  on  the  ground 
floor,  while  the  poultry  are  arranged  in  tiers  in  the  gallery  which 
runs  round  the  interior  of  the  Hall.  The  number  of  entries  was  not 
quite  so  large  as  usual,  but  the  quality  of  the  birds  exhibited  was  said 
to  be  superior  to  the  entries  at  any  previous  show.  The  cup  for  the 
best  pen  in  the  show  went  to  Light  Brahmas  of  Mr.  G.  H.  Wood  : 
theaCj  however,  were  closely  pressed  by  Mr.  Bartrum's  cup  pen  of 
Dorkmn.  The  cup  for  Cochms  was  won  by  Mr.  Breeze,  for  Game 
by  Mr.  Ross,  for  Hamburghs  by  Viscount  Gnmston,  Bantams  by  Mr. 
Flitt,  and  Mr.  Huish  secured  tne  cup  in  the  Any  other  variety  class 
with  PoUsh. 

MITHOROLOOICAL  OBSBRYATIOKS. 

Oamdbx  ISquabk,  Lokdoh. 

Lat.  Sl«  S3'  40"'  N. ;  Long.  0«  8  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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EKMARKS. 
10th.— Frost,  thick  fog  throaghont. 
11th.— Mittj,  dull,  and  very  cold. 
19tb.— Doll  and  cold. 

ISth.— Dull  and  foggy;  gleams  of  ranshlne  in  forenooQ ;  wanner. 
14th.— Dull  and  damp ;  fog  in  morning. 
10th.— Dull  and  foggy. 
16tb.— Dull,  but  not  much  fog ;  considerably  warmer ;  rain  after  9  P.M. 

An  extremely  nncomfortable  week,  sharp  frost;  in  tbe  early  part,  almost  con- 
stant okrad,  and  a  great  amovnt  of  very  dirty  fog.— G.  J.  8tvons. 


o».im*.]   JOURNAL  OF  BOBTIGULTURB  AND  COTTAGE  OARDENER. 


REPORTING  PBOGRESa 

'T  is  the   custom  for  indmilnEib  in  whatever 
.     sphere  of  life  they  may  move  to  periodically 
look  into  those  aSatrs  which  meet  intimately 
concern  them,  with  the  object  of  determining 
SB  accurately  as  possible  their  present  position 
and  fnlnre  prospects.    Similarly  it  is  desirable 
to  examine,  as  vel!  as  circnmstaucea  permit,  those 
matters  with  which  they  are  identified  in  the  way 
ide,  or  interested  in  aa  a  pnrsait  that  affords  them 
ue  health-giving  exercise,  from  which  they  hope  to 
derive  pleatnre  end  BBtisfaction.  This  custom  is  a  safe  and  ex- 
cellent one,  and  the  nstnrsl  time  for  carrying  it  ont  is  towards 
the  close  of  the  year  ;  this  seasonable  work  accomplished,  and 
not  till  then,  can  they  properly  report  progress. 

In  reporting  progress  in  the  great  induetry  of  horticnltare 
there  is  a  tendency  to  take  a  view  too  limited  for  properly  com- 
prehending the  snbject.  A  year  is  bat  a  short  time  for  meaenr- 
ing  the  stages  of  advancement  of  that  of  which  Nature  is  the 
anlhor  and  man  only  the  gnide.  Yet  mach  may  be  done  in  a 
year,  and  that  mach  has  been  done  in  that  short  period  we  have 
good  evidence  ;  bnt  in  order  to  nnderatand  the  full  import  of 
the  general  progreea  that  has  been  effected  we  most  take  a 
farther  backward  glance.  Let  the  old  look  back  to  the  period 
of  their  middle  age,  and  the  middle-aged  look  back  to  the  days 
of  their  early  manhood,  and  carefully  estimate  the  condition  of 
gardening  then  with  the  appliances  at  the  time,  and  then  look 
at  the  position  of  the  craft  now.  They  will  have  seen  changes 
occnr — something  advancing  and  something  receding  in  accord- 
ance with  nataral  laws  or  the  fleeting  fashion  of  the  hour  ; 
bat  these  are  mere  incidents  in  the  life  of  that  which  is  essen- 
tially diversified,  yet  which  is  gaining  vigonr  with  the  lapse  of 

The  decline  of  borticnitnre  has  been  whispered  by  the  timid. 
With  08  much  reason  they  might  bemoan  the  decline  of  civili- 
sation or  the  decline  of  man.  Not  in  this  onr  day  is  there  any 
sabstantial  evidence  of  the  decline  of  one  or  the  other ;  the 
three  are  co-existent  and  progressing.  In  science,  art,  and 
indostiy  real  progress  mnst  be  reported,  and  can  this  be  so 
while  that  which  is  a  combination  of  those  great  elements  is 
receding?  It  Is  Impoesible.  With  a  great  and  continnons 
"levelling  npvrards"  in  edncation,  higher  intellectual  tastes 
and  refined  perceptions  mnst  be  promoted  ;  and  noder  tbeee 
circnmstances  there  can  be  no  permanent  decline  in  horticnl. 
tnra,  hot  pn^ress  most  continne,  and  there  is  every  probability 
that  it  will  be  greater  in  the  f  ntara  than  it  has  been  in  the 
pasit  Granted  that "  bad  times"  is  not  an  empty  phrase,  there 
tiave  been  times  for  worse ;  that  "  low  rents  "  exist—there 


have  been  lower ;  that  "  depressed  trade  "  is  not  a  vision — 
there  has  been  far  greater  depression.  These  checks  end 
changes  are  bnt  little  clonds  in  the  nation's  life,  which  through 
all  history  have  been  periodically  recorded,  and,  like  comets, 
come  and  go,  no  one  knows  why  nor  whence,  nor  exactly 
what  is  their  mission.  So  sure  as  the  human  frame  has  its 
laments,  so  snra  will  there  be  recurring  impediments  to  the 
smooth  progress  of  that  aggregation  of  individaals  of  which 
nations  are  made.  These  obstacles  may  be,  and  must  be,  to 
some  calamitous  ;  and,  on  the  other  hand,  they  may  be,  as  they 
have  been,  "blessings  in  disguise "  as  afEeotlng  the  whole 
commnnity,  Bnt  admitting  to  the  full  all  impediments,  pro- 
gress in  horticnllnre  mnst  still  be  reported,  and  that  of  a  re- 
markable kind.  Evidence  of  this  we  were  about  to  adduce 
when  the  following  letter  came  to  hand  from  one  of  the  most 
experienced,  successful,  and  enlightened  of  British  gardeners. 
Referring  to  the  somewhat  discouraging  views  that  have  been 
enunciated  as  to  the  past,  present,  and  future  of  gardening, 
our  correspondent  observes  : — 

There  is,  it  is  to  be  hoped,  no  necessity  yet  to  sing  dirgea  over 
the  fortanea  of  oar  craft,  Hntation  to  a  great  extent  characterises 
all  mundane  aSairSiandsodoeeasoasof  adversity  ;  bat  snch  con- 
ditions should  never  canee  despondency  and  gloomy  forebodings 
to  spring  troni  tbe  mind,  for  they  may  in  the  long  ran  result  in 
good  to  the  cause  we  all  have  so  much  at  heart. 

Almost  everything  adrsncea  as  do  tbe  tides— not  by  one  con* 
tinnous  and  aninternipted  Son  of  progress  without  gorges  that 
seem  to  bode  nothing  bnt  retrogression,  and  gardening  cannot 
possibly  be  shielded  from  similar  inSoences. 

Thongh  I  do  not  want  bOpefnllj  to  tell  "  a  too  flattering  tale  " 
o(  gardening,  I  think  it  has  as  yet  kept  step  with  the  Eortuuea  of 
old  England,  which  have  sometimes  been  chequered  and  uoeven, 
bat  in  spite  ot  which  progression  of  a  very  marked  and  substantial 
kind  is  the  snni  at  its  ape  and  downs. 

A^cultarol  depression  bas  reoently  put  a  drag  on  tbe  wheels  of 
hor  tiria  slater  bortioultare,  and  it  may  be  in  some  instances 
"rerersed  the  engine."  Bat  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  hoiticalture 
is  not  in  such  a  htA  way  after  all,  and  that  "  its  streams  are  yet 
fresb,  and  its  sunshine  bright"  when  looked  at  from  the  stand- 
point of  bygone  experience. 

Nearly  balf  a  century  has  passed  since  the  writer  took  to  "  the 
spade"  as  a  meansof  livelihood.  Not  avery  long  time  to  lookback, 
but  long  eoougb  to  enable  him  to  see  at  the  far  end  of  the  viata  a 
very  different  condition  of  gardening  from  what  we  have  now. 
Many  things  hare  changed,  and  many  have  been  discovered  since 
then.  Takina  the  case  of  what  I  shall  term  the  operative  gar- 
dener first.  His  position  fifty  years  ago  was  very  difierent  to  what 
it  ia  now.  I  never  had  more  than  9i,  per  week  as  a  journeyman 
in  Scotland,  and  13^.  without  lodgings  in  England,  and  I  bad  the 
fortnne  to  be  employed  in  some  of  the  best  gardens  on  both  sides 
the  Tweed.  Under  gardeners  are  mnch  better  paid  so(r,  and,  I 
think,  not  so  hardworked.  Head  gardeners'  situations,  which 
then  yielded  £46  and  £00  per  annum,  have  now  risen  to  £70  and 
£80 ;  and  I  know  of  sev^al  large  places  where  the  gardener's 
emolument  was  bnt  little  over  £100,  whereas  now  it  is  up  to  £200, 
So  much,  then,  for  the  gardener. 

As  to  gardening,  it  would  take  almoet  a  volume  to  contrast  Its 
extent  and  oondilion  hall  a  century  ago  with  tbe  state  and  the 
dimensions  it  bas  now  attained.  Almoet  every  old  garden  has 
widened  and  extended  greatly ;  and  thongh  at  present  we  see 
some  retrogressive  steps  in  the  case  of  gardens  owned  by  those 
who  derive  their  Terenas  from  land  exclusively,  that  does  not 
prove  that  horticulture  as  a  whole  is  not  making  progress.  Wbat 
of  the  retired  merohant  class,  and  those  who  are  still  actively  car- 
jying  on  the  wonderful  commerce  of  the  nation  1  Why,  where 
^ere  was  one  garden  owned  by  this  class  fifty  years  since  there 
are  fifty  now.  Then  the  shopkeeper,  not  to  speak  ot  tbe  merchant 
prince,  was  content  to  reside  above  his  sbop  oi  store,  and  was 
inoocent  of  a  garden.  Now  in  thousands  ot  cases  they  have  their 
villas  in  the  suburbs  or  right  out  in  the  country,  have  their  gardens 
and  gloss  houses,  and  their  gardener  or  gardenen  as  the  case  may 
be.  So  that,  although  In  some  ot  the  mora  pretentious  gardens 
of  the  nobles  and  gentry  we  witness  what  it  is  to  t>e  hoped  is  bnt 
a  temporary  retrogression,  tbe  horticultural  wave  is  to  be  seen 
going  forward  at  a  far  greater  number  of  points  than  where  it  is 
reoe^g.    Ot  coarse,  it  is  very  undesirabie  that  the  gardens  of 
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the  Rreat  landocrasy  should  show  eigzu  of  any  decay,  but  I  am 
not  certain  w  hetber  the  mnltiplication  of  the  smaller  gardens  that 
has  gone  on  so  rapidly  the  last  twenty  years  is  not  more  desirable 
than  the  increase  of  the  larger.  It  is  at  least  a  sign  that  the 
]o?e  for  gardens  and  gardening  is  getting  a  deeper  hold  on  the 
masses,  and  that,  iast^d  of  its  being  confined  to  a  few  giant 
gardens,  is  developing  into  what  may  be  termed  the  graceful  twigs 
of  the  good  old  horticnltunil  tree. 

Market  gnrdeninc:,  especially  that  branch  of  it  which  supplies 
choice  fruits  and  flowers  to  the  great  centres  of  commerce  and 
wealth,  has  of  late  years  developed  into  wonderfully  increased 
proportions,  and  these  exotic  commodities  are  now  made  use  of  to 
an  extent  never  dreamed  of  in  the  memory  of  past  generations. 
We  need  only  go  to  Bexley  Heath,  the  Tweed  Vineyard,  and  simi- 
lar establishments  to  see  the  immense  factories  that  exist  and  have 
come  into  existence  within  the  last  ten  or  twelve  years  for  turning 
out  plants.  Grapes,  &c. ;  but  we  can  also  witness  the  vast  multi- 
plication of  smaller  concerns  for  the  same  purpose  in  various  parts 
of  the  country.  Nor  can  we  fail  to  observe  the  marvellous  exten- 
sion and  increasing  richness  of  nurseries  with  the  gigantic  seed 
establishments  that  had  no  counterparts  a  generation  ago,  the 
tendency  in  these  being  to  furUier  extension  rather  than  restric- 
tion—active life,  not  decay,  being  the  manifest  signs  here. 

If  we  take  a  glance  at  horticnltunil  literature,  progress  there 
also  is  very  apparent.  The  number  of  weekly  papers  almost 
exclusively  devoted  to  horticulture  has  more  than  doubled,  and 
their  circulation  more  than  quadrupled  during  the  past  generation, 
while  their  present  character  must  also  be  regard^  as  improved. 
At  all  events  the  press  is  much  more  expensively  conducted  than 
formerly.  It  is  not  very  long  since  a  woodcut  was  a  rarity  in  a 
gardening  paper ;  now  they  teem  every  week  with  illustrations, 
though  it  may  be  doubted  if  they  efEect  an  amount  of  good  in 
proportion  to  the  expense  they  entail  in  production.  But  there  is 
another  branch  of  gardening  literature  that  cannot  be  overlooked 
— the  wonderful  trade  mediums  that  have  come  into  existence 
during  the  past  few  years.  Many  of  these  are  works  of  art,  and 
are  only  produced  at  an  expenditure  of  money,  skill,  and  liibonr 
that  is  absolutely  incompatible  with  a  declining  industry. 

The  character  and  capabilities  of  gardeners  have  been  touched 
upon  by  correspondents.  This  is  rather  a  difficult  and  invidious 
point  to  handle  or  illustrate  by  comparison.  I  do  not  believe  in 
the  progression  of  man  individually.  Solomon  and  his  con- 
temporaries were  probably  of  as  great  iatellectaal  grasp  as  any  in 
thef^e  times,  and  thera  are  not  very  many  Homers,  Platos,  and 
Shake^peares  now.  Still  civilisation  has  progressed,  and  so  have 
the  arts  and  sciences,  and  by  what  process  of  reasoning  or  com- 
parison can  we  exclude  the  gardener  from  some  share  in  the 
progress  of  that  same  ciyilisation  ?  Erobably  the  remuneration  of 
gardeners  has  not  advanced  at  the  same  rate  as  that  of  other 
classes,  and  so  the  tendency  may  be  towards  an  inferior  class 
only  being  enlisted  in  its  ranks.  As  to  character,  from  my  own 
knowledge,  conduct  and  behaviour  in  all  ranks  of  gardeners  were 
tolerated  forty  years  since  that  certainly  would  not  now  be  allowed. 
And  it  is  generally  admitted  that  the  sphere  of  the  gardener's  care 
and  anxiety  has  widened  considerably,  while  many  of  the  branches 
of  the  profession  have  improved,  Uiough  perhaps  some  of  them 
have  been  neglected.  Gardeners  of  the  past  might  be  greatly 
puzzled  to  meet  the  requirements  of  families  at  the  present  day. 
Surely  all  the  literature,  the  improved  appliances,  and  the  stimulus 
of  competition  has  not  been  in  vain,  but  must,  as  I  think  they 
have,  result  in  the  general  improvement  and  spread  of  horticulture. 

It  might  perhaps  be  difficult  at  this  time  of  day  to  be  Uie 
pioneer  of  any  marked  improvement  in  cultural  matters.  There 
are  so  many  ardent  workers  in,  and  lovers  of,  gardening  that 
surely  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  writing  retrogression  on  its 
path.  No  I  unless  the  country  recedes  from  its  present  position 
of  wealth  and  greatness  it  would  be  rash  to  prophesy  evil  things 
of  gardening. 

I  am  of  opinion  that  any  marked  improvement  in  practice 
must  now  arise,  and  be  stimulated  by  widening  the  basis  of  what 
may  be  termed  the  science  of  the  garden,  such  as  its  chemistry 
and  physiology,  and  the  horticultural  press  would  do  well  to 
whistle  for  this  wind  to  speed  on  the  good  old  craft  of  horticnltnre. 
— DuM  Spibo  Spebo. 

Those  are  not  the  hastily  written  words  of  a  youthful 
enthusiast,  but  are  the  well-considered  expressions  of  one  who 
has  grown  grey  in  advancing  the  work  m  which  we  are  all 
interested,  and  which  well  and  widely  practised  is  fraught 
with  benefit  to  all  classes  of  the  community.  In  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past  we  rejoice  in  having  had  some  share ; 
and  as  to  the  future,  with  a  widening  fiela  and  ever-accnmn- 
lating  materials,  we  more  than  rest  in  the  hope  indicated  in 


the  three  closing  words  of  oar  correspondent's  letter,  and  look 
forward  with  confidence  to  the  coming  year.  May  it  be 
prosperous  to  all. 

DUKE  OF  BU(XLEUCH  GRAPE. 

I  HAVE  watched  with  considerable  interest  the  controversy  that 
has  recently  taken  place  both  in  the  Journal  and  its  contempo- 
raries respecting  the  Duke  of  Bucclench  Grape.  Some  of  the 
articles  devoted  to  this  subject  have  savoured  too  much  of  a 
passage  at  arms  with  quills,  but  what  growers  and  intending 
planters  really  require  is  a. thorough  exposition  of  facts  and  prac- 
tice which  may  enable  them  to  form  a  correct  estimate  of  the 
Vine  under  notice.  Mere  word-twisting  and  pulling  to  pieces  of 
sentences  that  a  writer  might  have  used  in  perfect  good  faith  will 
not  give  us  the  required  information.  Having  had  a  fair  share 
of  success  in  growing  and  fruiting  the  Duke  I  venture  to  state  my 
experience. 

Some  seven  years  ago  I  purchased  the  Duke  with  a  number  of 
other  varieties  for  planting  a  new  vinery,  the  price  of  the  cane 
being  half  a  guinea.  The  whole  consignment  was  much  knocked 
about  in  transit;  but  none  received  any  permanent  injury  except  the 
unfortunate  Duke,  which  (and  a  fine  cane  it  was)  broke  off  close 
to  the  pot  However,  I  plimted  it  along  with  the  others,  spreading 
the  roots  carefully.  It  made  a  vigorous  growth  during  the  fol- 
lowing summer,  even  outstripping  some  of  its  companions  which 
had  been  cut  back  in  the  orthodox  plan  to  the  first  wire. 

The  second  season  I  allowed  four  bunches  on  the  Vine.  The 
set  was  all  that  could  be  desired.  The  berries  swelled  to  a  great 
size,  but  became  slightly  spotted.  It  at  once  established  itself  as 
a  favourite  at  dessert  both  from  its  noble  appearance  and  brisk 
sweet  flavour  :  the  skin  also  is  so  thin  it  may  be  eaten  with  the 
fruit.  This  induced  me  to  place  a  graft  on  a  Muscat  of  Alexandria 
in  the  same  house,  which  I  had  planted  as  a  stock  for  an^ 
variety  tiiat  might  be  specially  approved  of :  but  further  of  this 
graft  anon. 

The  winter  pruning  consisted  of  cutting  to  spurs  in  the  usual 
way  and  leaving  about  5  feet  of  leading  cane.  Eight  bunches 
showed,  and — mark  that — all  on  the  leading  cane,  not  one  on  the 
spurs.  The  set  this  year  was  not  quite  so  good  as  the  previous 
season,  more  stoneless  berries  having  to  be  left  at  the  thinning 
than  I  liked  to  see.  This  was  also  the  case  with  some  Muscats 
in  an  adjoining  vinery  planted  at  the  same  time. 

The  soil  of  the  border — fibreless-  light  black  material,  to  which 
had  been  added  about  three  cartloads  of  clay— had  been  dug  from 
off  the  lime  and  ironstone  ;  hence  a  sufficiency  of  the  first-named 
mineral  was  considered  certain,  but  the  indifferent  stoning  of  the 
berries  gave  me  to  understand  that  I  was  wrong  in  my  calcula- 
tion. I  therefore  applied  half  a  chaldron  of  lime  fresh  from  the 
furnace  to  a  border  70  feet  long  by  14  wide.  The  lime  was  first 
of  all  placed  in  small  heaps  all  over  the  border,  then  covered  with 
the  surrounding  soil  to  the  depth  of  a  foot  Water  was  then 
poured  on  the  soil ;  this  was  done  to  prevent  any  of  the  valuable 
properties  of  the  lime  escaping.  The  heaps  were  then  spread 
over  the  border  and  forked  in,  so  as  not  to  injure  any  of  the  roots 
close  to  the  surface.  This  application  had  the  desired  effect,  for 
since  that  not  a  stoneless  berry  has  been  seen  in  our  bunches.  It 
sets  as  freely  as  its  neighbour  Foster's  White.  The  spot  also 
disappeared  the  following  season.  This  latter  malady  I  attribute 
to  an  excess  of  humus  in  the  soiL 

The  barren  aspect  of  the  side  branches  consequent  upon  spur- 
pruning  induced  me  the  following  winter  to  use  my  knife  less 
freely.  Several  of  the  best  side  growths  were  left  a  foot  to 
18  inches  in  length  ;  the  others  were  cut-in  to  spurs  just  to  watch 
their  behaviour  for  another  year.  Result :  Spurs  barren,  exten- 
sion wood,  a  capital  show  of  fruit  I  had  thus  the  Grapes  evenly 
distributed  all  over  the  Vine. 

Ever  since  I  have  experienced  no  difficulty  in  getting  a  good 
crop  of  Grapes  every  year  with  perfect  setting  and  no  spotting. 
The  Grape,  as  most  readers  are  aware,  has  a  noble  appearance : 
bunches  8  to  12  inches  in  length  with  proportionate  width; 
berries  3^  to  4  ioches  in  circumference. 

Respecting  the  graft  on  the  Muscat  of  Alexandria,  I  have  only 
to  say  that  the  bunches  and  berries  are  even  finer  than  on  its  own 
roots,  and  the  flavour  is  also  slightly  improved  ;  the  growth  is 
more  vigorous,  with  less  pith  and  more  prominent  eyes.  High 
feeding  is  in  my  opinion  detrimental  to  its  well  doing,  and  as  our 
borders  are  considerably  above  the  surrounding  ground  level  the 
roots  have  the  full  benefit  of  the  sun.  My  Dukes  are  growing  in 
a  house  planted  chiefly  with  Black  Ham  burghs.  They  take  about 
ten  days  longer  to  ripen,  and  I  have  up  to  this  season  succeeded 
in  keeping  the  Grapes  perfect  as  late  as  desired,  but  during  the 
past  summer  many  hemes  decayed  before  half  the  crop  was  cut 
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Thia  might  twTe  been  caused  bj  the  crowded  state  of  the  beniet, 
which  hsdjsirelled  more  fall7  than  hitherto,  and  owing  to  the 
thin  nature  of  the  aliin  splitting  woald  ensne,  and  decay  in  con- 
■eqaence.  The  scisiora  will  have  to  be  nied  more  freely  in  fnture, 
and  a  diy  bnojant  atmoaphere  maintained. 

To  mm  np.  I  conaider  the  Duke  the  fioeat  white  Orape  in  cnl- 
tWation  except  the  Uuacat  of  Alexandria,  and,  giving  it  ordinarj 
Black  Hamburgh  treatment  and  long  apar-pmniDg,  it  cannot  fail 
to  picaaa  the  moat  faatidioui.  What  a  grand  sight  a  whole  home 
of  it  tnnat  be  at  QoTcnforda  [  while  a  Belgian  ftentleman  who 
called  beie  thia  aammer  on  bia  retom  from  Mr.  Tbomaou's,  ex- 
claimed on  seeing  onra,  "5oii/    BojtJ    Magnifiqve !" 

The  rcipectiTe  mertta  of  Foster'a  White  and  Buckland  Sweet- 
water Grapes  have  also  lately  heen  diaeossed.  Now  '.  do  cot 
think  it  i«  fair  to  either  Orape  to  jadge  them  from  only  one  point 
of  view ;  for  while  Buckland  Sweetwater  ia  e'sentially  an  early 
Grape,  Bt  to  eat  aa  soon  aa  colonred,  and  even  before  that,  Foster  s 
White  is  practically  of  no  nse  for  dessert  nntil  weeks  afterwards  ; 
in  fact  not  until  it  haa  asaamed  that  deep  golden  hae  so  much 
prized  in  Muscats,  and  that  can  only  be  obtained  by  long  banging 
and  partial  exposure  to  the  son.  Benoe  if  white  Grapes  are 
desired  as  early  in  the  season  as  poaaible  Buckland  Bweetwater 
is  the  better  of  the  two,  with  Foster's  to  follow  ;  bnt  both  mnst 
make  deep  obeisance  to  the  noble  Duke. — A.  Wipp,  Eatteliffe 
Qardent,  Linceln. 

ONCIDIUMa 

Tbopical  America  is  the  home  at  the  great  family  of  Oncidinms ; 
bnt  though  many  of  the  two  hundred  or  more  species  ate  found  in 
tropical  latitudea,  yet  some  of  them  aacend  to  aach  great  heights 
in  the  mountaina  that  namberaof  the  most  handsome  can  be  safely 
included  amongst  what  are  termed  coot-house  Orchids.  Still  the 
greater  proportion  of  them  require  warm  treatment,  similar  to 
that  afforded  the  East  Indian  species.  Of  those  which  are  found 
at  the  greatest  elevations,  perhaps  O.  Warscewiczii  is  the  moat  re- 
markable, aa  it  has  been  observed  growing  apon  Oaks  on  ths 
mountains  of  Costa  Bica  8000  to  10,000  feet  above  sea  level,  and 
there  the  temperature  in  the  coolest  season  falls  to  40°  or  even 
below  it 

The  Oncidinms  are  of  epiphytal  habit,  and  they  are  cbleQy 
treated  as  such  under  cnltivation  ;  but  there  are  some,  especiallr 
the  strongeat,  which  succeed  very  well  under  culture  in  pots,  ana 
there  are  few  which  cannot  be  grown  in  baskets.  As,  however. 
the  treatment  required  by  these  plants  Is  so  extremely  varied,  the 


Fig.  n.— Onoldliim  tlgrlnam. 

particular  character  of  each  species  noted  will  he  referred  to 
under  theic  respective  names.  One  peculiarity  of  the  genos  is  the 
enormous  lengtb  the  inSoresoence  attains  in  certain  species,  10, 12, 
and  even  IE  feet  being  reached  by  0.  uogQicnlktom  and  others. 
Teltow,  too,  is  the  moat  prominent  colour,  and  the  shadea  of  thia 
from  the  moat  delicate  lemon  to  the  deepest  orange  are  very  nume- 
rons.  In  a  few  purple  hues  are  found,  and  perhaps  one  of  the 
best  known  of  these  la  the  spotted  O.  cuoullatum,  the  Bowera  of 
which  coDtrast  most  strikingly  with  snch  types  as  0.  concolor  or 
0.  tigrinnm. 


In  the  following  notes  the  best  and  most  nseful  species  only  are 
selected,  as  many  of  those  known  and  some  of  those  that  nave 
been  Introduced  are  compatatively  worthless  in  a  horticnltiiral 
point  of  view,  though  interesting  botanically. 

Onciditm  tigrinvm. — The  two  species  shown  in  fig.  69  and 
fig.  100  represent  two  distinct  types,  the  large  and  the  small-lipped 


forms.  Decidedly  the  moat  ahowy  of  these  is  the  tormei,  which 
is  entitled  to  rank  amongatthe  beat  of  the  whole  genus.  There  are 
several  varieties  of  this  species,  but  that  showo  in  the  eugmving 
— via.,  0.  tigrinnm  vor.  splendidum,  is  by  far  the  Guest.  The  lip 
is  the  most  prominent  portion  of  the  Hower,  of  a  very  bright  clear 
yellow  colour,  the  sepals  aod  petals  having  a  similar  ground  colour 
heavily  barred  with  rich  chooolale  brown,  It  is  said  to  have  been 
fonud  both  in  Mexico  and  Guatemala,  and  I  believe  first  flowered 
in  thia  country  in  Lord  Loudesborough's  collection  about  twelve 
yeara  ago.  It  prodncea  a  bandaome  branched  raceme  2  feet 
or  more  in  length,  the  Sowera  being  S  to  1  inches  in  diameter, 
and  the  lip  often  2  inches  broad.  They  are  produced  early  in 
spring,  Bud  laat  for  a  mimth  or  mora  in  good  sondition.  A  pot  or 
B  bauet  anits  both  the  variety  and  the  species  very  well,  the 
temperature  of  the  Cattleya  bouse  being  most  likely  to  insure  its 
■access.  The  typical  O.  tigrinnm,  which  is  also  grown  undet  the 
name  of  O.  Barketi,  has  been  much  longer  in  cultivation,  having 
been  introdaced  about  ISIO. 

Oneidium  tehrinttm. — A  charming  apecies,  but  much  rarer  in 
caltiiBtion  than  it  abould  be.  As  already  noted  tbis  is  an  ex- 
ample of  the  small-lipped  Oncidinms,  and  it  is  curioDS  that  there  ■ 
should  be  ainiiUT  characters  in  the  genus  Odootoglosaum  ;  for 
instance,  Odontoglosaam  vexillarium,  0.  Pbalienopaia,  and  0. 
Boeilii  may  be  tsien  as  species  of  the  large-lipped  section,  while 
O.  cirthoeam,  0.  Halli,  0.  glorioium,  and  others  come  under  the 
amall-lipped  type.  The  flowera  of  Oneidium  lebrinum,  as  shown 
in  fig.  too,  are  of  moderate  siie,  the  sepals  and  petals  white  barred 
transversely  with  rich  reddish  purple,  and  are  borae  in  b  panicle 
thai  occasionally  reaches,  or  even  exceeds,  10  feet  in  length. 
Plants  appear  to  have  been  introdaced  by  several  different 
peraona,  but  the  fint  to  flower  I  believe  was  one  in  Mr.  W.  Bull's 

tion  in  1872.     It  is  a  native  of  Tei>eEiiela,  and  saooeeds 

a  a  warm  honae. — L.  Casili. 

(To  b*  ooatlaatdO 
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where  fragrant  flowers  are  in  demand  during  winter.  It  certainly 
has  not  pnre  white  flowers,  and  when  allowed  to  derelope  naturally 
without  the  aid  of  heat  they  are  hearily  shaded.  In  a  temperature 
of  60°  during  winter  they  are  slightly  shaded,  but  when  grown  in 
a  house  10°  warmer  Uie  flowers  are  nearly  wnite.  However,  it  is 
a  beautif  al  li^ht-flowered  Tariety,  and  far  superior  to  any  other  I  am 
acquainted  with  for  piodudng  flowers  in  winter.  It  is  a  strong  and 
robust  grower,  and  eyer^r  shoot,  howerer  small,  will  produce  a 
large  truss  of  flowers.  Tlus  variety  possesses  one  decided  adTantage 
orer  any  other  Heliotrope,  and  that  is,  it  does  not  grow  weakly 
during  winter  while  in  a  temperature  of  60°  to  66°.  If  it  can  be  kept 
in  the  temperature  named  it  will  continue  growing  and  flowering  the 
whole  of  the  winter.  Its  compact  habit  admirably  fits  it  for  purposes 
of  decoration.  But  I  think  it  is  even  more  beautiful  when  cuttings 
are  inserted  moderately  early  in  the  season,  and  grown  on  into 
small  standards.  Plants  with  about  18  inches  of  clear  stem  and  then 
trained  on  small  umbrella-shaped  trellises,  and  freely  pinched  during 
the  summer,  will  be  found  very  attractiye  while  in  bloom  during 
the  winter  in  warm  greenhouses  or  conservatories.  Grown  as  small 
standards  this  plant  forms  an  excellent  companion  to  the  varieties  of 
tree  Mignonette.— Lakoastriak. 


PEAR  PITMAfiTON  DUCHESS. 

I  THINK  we  may  prophesy  that  this  Pear  will  soon  become  one 
of  the  most  popular  of  all  the  yarieties.  In  size  and  beauty  it 
has  no  rival,  and  though  its  quality  of  flesh  is  not  equal  to  a 
Marie  Louise  or  a  Doyenn^  du  Cornice,  it  runs  those  two  fine 
yarieties  yery  closely,  a  Uttle  more  sugar  only  being  wanted  to  place 
it  on  a  par  with  those  two  first-class  kinds.  We  have  it  growing 
both  on  walls  and  standards,  and  also  worked  on  the  Quince  and 
Pear  stock.  As  grown  on  the  Quince  and  trained  to  a  west  wall  the 
sight  when  the  crop  is  hanging  is  one  to  be  remembered.  On 
this  stock  the  fruit  is  never  so  abundant,  but  the  increased  size 
and  clearness  of  skin  are  remarkable  in  comparison  with  those 
grown  on  the  Pear  stock.  On  this  latter  stock  fruit  is  produced 
more  abundantly ;  but  even  if  thinned  to  the  extent  of  those  on 
the  Quince  the  size  is  much  inferior,  but  there  is  no  perceptible 
difference  in  quality  of  flesh.  I  have  noted  precisely  the  same 
variations  with  trees  trained  as  standards  and  pyramids,  of  coorse 
the  fruit  being  smaller  on  both  stocks  than  from  trees  on  the 
walls,  though  even  in  those  positions  it  is  rare  that  a  fruit  is  of  a 
less  weight  than  12  ozs.,  ana  from  walls  that  weight  is  frequently 
doubled.  We  had  dozens  of  fruits  this  year  weighing  from  22  to 
28  ozs.  The  only  fault  it  has  is  that  when  once  it  begins  to  ripen 
it  is  quickly  over,  a  fortnight  being  the  extreme  length  of  time 
that  it  continues  in  good  condition ;  but  to  some  extent  its  season 
for  use  may  be  lengthened  by  gathering  the  fruit  at  intervals  of 
a  week  or  a  fortnight — say  a  third  of  the  crop  about  the  middle 
of  September,  and  the  other  at  two  different  times  between  then 
and  the  end  of  the  first  week  in  October.  Its  hardiness,  fruitful- 
ness,  and  beauty  are  qualities  that  will  eventually  tend  to  its 
classification  as  the  market  Vexrpar  excellence, — W.  WiLDSMlTB, 
HeeJtJield, 

OHBySANTHEMUMS. 

Whbn  I  read  the  remarks  of  that  excellent  florist,  "  D.,  Deal" 
at  page  518  on  the  Chrysanthemum  I  could  not  help  feeling  the 
importance  of  anyone,  however  well  versed  he  may  be  in  a  flower, 
following  closely  from  season  to  season  the  improvements  or 
otherwise  which  it  attains.  Tour  correspondent  has  evidently 
missed  much  by  his  non-attendanoe  at  Cnrysanthemnm  exhibi- 
tions, for  no  flower,  not  even  the  Rose,  has  made  such  rapid  ad- 
vance and  has  become  so  generally  grown  as  the  Chrysanthemum. 
It  cannot  be  called,  like  the  Rose,  a  **  clerical  **  flower,  but  it  may 
truly  be  called  a  ^  gardener's  "  flower ;  and  while  it  requires 
attention  over  a  longer  period  than  the  Rose,  it  can  be  grown  and 
flowered  by  everyone  wno  has  a  glass  house  to  protect  its  expand- 
ing blooms.  The  season  of  the  year  when  it  is  in  perfection  also 
makes  it  doubly  valuable,  and  I  am  safe  in  asserting  that  in  large 
gardens  where  Chiysanthemums  were  little  cared  for  a  few  years 
ago  they  are  now  grown  in  large  quantities  for  home  decoration 
and  affording  a  supply  of  flowers.  The  Temple  Garden  was  the 
only  public  place  in  London  at  one  time;  now  all  oar  public 
gardens  grow  them  by  thousands. 

Dresting, — I  must  differ  from  vour  conespondent  on  this  point, 
for  the  Chrysanthemum  is  not  dressed  so  much  as  was  formerly 
the  case  ;  the  blooms  are  grown  larger  and  of  greater  substance 
and  solidity  than  formerly,  and  therefore  naturally  require  less 
dressing.  A  great  characteristic  of  the  recent  Kingston  Exhibition, 
in  which  there  were  upwards  of  IflOO  blooms  staged,  was  the 
noticeable  fact  that  very  few  boxes  contained  highly  dressed 
blooms  ;  in  fact,  a  well-known  prizetaker  and  expert  dresser 
— viz-i  BIr.  Rowe,  formerly  of  Roehampton  and  now  of  North- 


ampton, remarked  that  there  was  scarcely  a  bloom  that  oonld 
be  said  to  be  dressed ;  and  I  know  it  to  be  a  fact  that  not 
one  in  ten  that  grow  the  Chrysanthemum  ctin  dress  it.  Some 
flowers  it  is  almost  impossible  to  improve ;  for  instance,  the  six 
Princess  of  Wales  exhibited  by  Mr.  Molyneaux  at  Kingston  were 
simply  perfection,  and  I  should  say  that  no  art  could  have  im- 
proved them.  The  trio  of  Rundle  varieties,  generally  speaking, 
prow  BO  perfect  in  form  that  they  cannot  be  improved.  Barbara, 
Prince  Alfred,  and  others  are  generally  of  good  form.  The  cup 
certainly  may  contract  the  florets  towards  the  centre,  bntjthat 
cannot  be  said  to  be  dressing.  —  ,, 

There  has  certainly  not  been  many  novelties  added  to  the  list 
of  incurved  varieties  for  several  years,  except  sports  of  these, 
which  are  in  some  cases  acquisitions.  The  sport  of  Prince  Alfred, 
and  named  Lord  Wolseley,  now  in  the  hands  of  Messrs.  Cannell 
and  Sons  for  distribution,  will  be  a  very  welcome  addition.  Then 
last  year  there  was  a  very  pretty  golden  amber  sport  of  Eve, 
named  Mabel  Ward.  In  this  way  we  obtain  a  few  more  improved 
varieties,  but  of  new  seedling  incurved  varieties  we  have  none. 
I  should  think  that  the  suggestion  made  in  your  last  issue  for  a 
tabulated  return  of  the  varieties  is  a  good  one,  and  may  be  of 
even  more  service  amongst  the  more  rapidly  increasing  varieties, 
the  Japanese. 

Poni^ont.—l  cannot  too  strongly  endorse  the  opinion  of  "  D., 
Deal,'*  that  these  ought  to  be  shown  after  the  manner  of  the 
Pompon  Dahlias  at  the  Crystal  Palace  last  autumn.  When  exhi- 
bited in  bunches  as  grown  without  disbudding  they  are  far 
more  effective  than  are  one,  two,  or  three  flowers  too  often  laid 
flat  upon  the  bouds.  Imagine  the  difference  it  makes  in  the 
effect  of  an  exhibition,  or  even  to  the  stand  itself,  if  a  bunch  of 
three  trusses  is  cut  from  6  to  9  inches  long  bristling  in  flower  buds 
from  top  to  bottom,  against  three  flowers  resting  flat  upon  the 
board. 

Japanac—The  varieties  of  these  have  become  so  numerous  that 
it  is  difficult  to  remember  them  all.  A  few  magnificent  varieties 
have  been  introduced  during  the  last  few  years.  In  1881  Messrs. 
Yeitch  &  Sons  contributed  some  extraordinary  flowers,  and  I  may 
mention  Comte  de  Germany,  Bend  Or,  Thunberg,  and  Kssmpferi. 
Messrs.  Jackson  k  Son  are  also  large  introducers,  and  to  them 
may  be  given  the  credit  of  sending  out  many  of  the  best  varieties 
we  now  possess.  Of  these  latest  introductions  I  shall  have  more 
to  say  hereafter.    Messrs.  Dixon  k  Son  are  also  large  introdacers. 

The  question  has  been  raised  whether  King  of  the  Crimsons  is 
a  Japanese  variety.  It  cannot  possibly  be  placed  amongst  the 
latter  unless  we  include  Cloth  of  Gold,  Chevalier  Domage,  and 
even  Julie  Lagrav^  in  the  same  section.  To  Mr.  Molyneaux  must 
be  given  the  credit  of  again  bringing  this  old  variety  to  public 
notice.  The  first  year  he  exhibited  it  at  the  Southampton  Exhibition 
in  1880  I  was  particularly  struck  with  its  beauty,  and  I  consider 
it  regretable  that  the  reflexed  varieties  are  not  sufficiently  encou- 
raged.   All  exhibitions  should  include  a  class  for  them. 

Mr.  Molyneaux,  I  believe,  had  the  majority  of  his  stock  of  cut- 
tings in  the  flrst  instance  from  Liverpool,  and  in  that  neighbour- 
hood King  of  the  Crimsons  had  been  known  for  many  years. 
Triomphe  du  Kord  is  a  very  different  flower :  its  florets  are  flat, 
and  the  whole  flower  has  the  character  of  a  pure  Japanese  after 
the  manner  of  Fulgore,  only  with  broad' instead  of  quilled  florets. 
—J.  W.  MOOBMAN.      

NOTES  ON  PINE-GROWING. 

Since  the  importing  of  Pines  from  St  Michael's  assumed  such 
dimensions  many  growers  of  Pines  for  market  have  given  up  the 
trade,  and  even  many  gardeners  have  in  a  great  measure  aban- 
doned their  cultivation ;  their  employers  being  satisfied  with  the  St. 
Michael's  fruit,  which  can  be  had  very  cheap  and  looks  remarkably 
well.  To  a  real  lover  of  a  good  Pine,  however,  the  foreign  fruits 
can  never  equal  the  home-grown  fruits  for  flavour,  and  this  has 
caused  some  who  ceased  the  cultivation  of  Pines  to  begin  again. 
These  cases  are  not  numerous  yet,  but  still  they  show  that  the 
home  cultivation  may  again  become  general. 

Overpotting  and  overwatering  are  two  evils  that  require  to  be 
guarded  against  in  the  cultivation  of  Pines.  These  two  evils  have 
heea  the  means  of  many  failing  to  produce  Pines  of  flrst-rate 
flavour,  and  have  in  some  instances  ruined  plants  that  otherwise 
would  have  been  splendid.  Good  fibry  loam,  bone  dust,  charcoal, 
and  a  little  soot  make  a  good  compound  for  fruiting  plants  in, 
watering— when  watering  is  really  required — with  weak  liquid 
manure.  Ten  and  11-inch  pots  are  large  enough  ;  fruit  8  lbs. 
weight  can  be  produced  in  these  sizes  of  pots,  which  weight  is 
heavy  enough  for  anything  ;  indeed,  smaller  fruits  are  more  use- 
ful. This  is  one  objection  to  Mr.  Hunter's  grand  seedling,  it 
throws  such  large  fruit.  Its  extremely  upright  and  very  tall 
leaves  make  it  rather  awkward  in  a  house.    Anyone  who  has  the 


« 


Qneec,' Smooth  Cajemie,  Charlotle  ftothschild,  and  Black  PrinMia  conridered  that  tbeie  were  aomemTatetiooawcieteconnected  with 

ponened  01  vuieties  that  have  every  good  quality.  the  cnltlTBtioD  of  thii  noble  frnit— -J. 

The  objection  that  OKd  to  be  urg^  sgainat  Pine^rowing,  "  that  , 

they  took  BO  long  to  prodDoe  a  fruit,"  doe«  not  hold  now-a-day«,  wtTanWH  ninmniiR 

when  WB  can  produce  them  in  the  year  from  the  time  tha  Bucker  "1"-   *»■   «-    WlLiWJH  B  UAUUUMti, 

1b  potted  on.    The  old  ^item  of  growing  the  planti  foi  two  or  Fiw  namcB  bts  noie  ptominsnt  in  ths  hortianltural  world  than 

thi«e  jean  baa  long  been  ezplodad.  that  of  Mr.  G.  F.  WilBon,  and  hii  gardens  are  fkmed  for  the  great 

T.I .._  _  _. 1_ 1   L_  jjggQ  aiwBjB  oonEidered  a  colleotioni  of  hardy,  hsrbaoeou*,  alpine,  and  bulbous  planto  that  are 

's  dntiu,  but  thia  is  a  great  grouped  in  a  free  and  informal  manner,  whicb  to  many  is  bo  enjoy- 
'~~ice  has  shown  to  be  able.   The  annexed  engraTing  from  a phatogrBphreproBentsi  portion 

_                                                                         s  cbild'i  play  com-  of  one  of  Mr.  Wilson's  gudens,  wbiah  is  being  admired  by  the 

pared  to  the  growth  of  hardwooded  plants  or  the  management  of  owner,  his  son,  and  Hr.  Harry  Stevens  of  the  celebrated  firm  of 

tt  kitchen  garden  as  it  should  be    managed.      Oentlemen  who  horticultural  auctioneers.     The  friends  of  these  geallemen  will  have 

deaiie  to  have  the  froit  in  its  perfection  mnst  have  them  grown  at  no  difficulty  in  tecogDising  them,  but  for  the  information  of  othera 

home,  and  gvdenetB  who  are  thns  called  upon  need  not  tremble  it  ma;  be  stated  that  Mr.  Wilson  is  the  oentral  figure  in  the  view 

at  the  mention  of  Pina-growing,  aa  I  have  aeen  acme  do,  who  Bnbmitted.    Aa  the  gardens  in  question  were  fully  described  in  onr 
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Webbs'  New  Einyer  Mammotli  is  the  best  Broad  Bean  weposaefls. 
Its  habit  ia  most  prolific,  pods  enormoas  and  flayour  perfect.  As 
a  show  Bean  it  is  unique.  Garter's  Leyiathan  gaye  gteaX  promise, 
as  its  pods  were  very  large,  but  they  were  not  prodaced  freely 
enough  ;  bat  Seyille  Longpod  is  folly  established  in  this  class, 
and  as  a  yery  early  sort  Beck's  Green  Oem  deseryes  to  be  grown. 
The  Windsor  yarieties  are  prolific,  bat  the  pods  are  too  short  to 
giye  satisfaction. 

BeetrooU^Blite  of  root  shoald  not  be  the  first  or  only  consider- 
ation here ;  but  compactness  and  good  colour  are  the  points  to 
secure,  and  haying  regard  to  quality  alone  Dell's  Crimson  is  the 
best.  The  Egyptian  Turnip-rooted  is  the  best  for  early  use  or 
shallow  soils.  The  Seakale  yariety  is  a  good  y^petable  in  the 
hands  of  those  who  know  how  to  cook  it. 

Borecole  or  JEa2ff.— This  is  an  excellent  winter  yegetable,  as  no 
frost  or  seyere  weather  will  injure  it  in  the  south^in  fact  this 
improyes  the  flayour ;  and  of  kinds  there  is  no  better  than  the 
Cottagers',  Scotch,  and  Curled.  Bagged  Jack  is  the  hardiest  of 
all  with  me.  The  yariegated-leayed  Kale  is  most  valuable  for 
supplying  leayes  in  winter  for  garnishing. 

Broccoli, — These  are  of  much  importance,  and  the  selection 
must  be  made  with  care,  as  of  all  vegetables  none  is  more  erratic 
than  Broccoli  There  are  some,  said  to  be  autumn  sorts,  which 
do  not  head  until  far  on  in  winter,  and  winter  yarieties  so  called 
are  often  of  no  use  until  spring.  These  results  are  sometimes 
brought  about  by  the  weather,  but  variety  has  much  to  do  with 
it.  Some  years'  experience  and  observation  are  required  to  secure 
the  right  sorts,  and  these  we  give  below  under  three  headings. 
Autumn  :  Veitch's  Self -protecting.  Winter  :  Osborn's  Winter 
White,  Backhouse's  Protecting,  Cooling's  Matchless,  and  Leaming- 
ton. Spring  :  Lauder's  Late  and  Suttons'  Queen.  Yeitch^s  heads 
from  November  to  January,  the  others  f ollowiog  ;  and  Leamington 
does  not  come  in  until  well  into  spring,  when  it  is  replaced  by 
the  two  last-named,  which  are  superb  Broccolis.  Suttons'  Queen 
is  a  yariety  we  would  never  be  without. — ^A  Kitchsn  Qabdbnbb. 

(To  be  oontinoed.) 


RELATIVE  VALUE  OF  STRAWBERRIES. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Journal  a  correspondent,  replying  to 
someone  who  inquired  which  is  the  best  Strawberry,  states  that, 
taking  all  things  into  consideration,  he  would  grow  Keens' 
Seedling  in  preference  to  any  other  one  variety.  This,  no  doubt, 
he  finds  best  for  his  soil ;  but  as  showing  how  much  Strawberries 
may  be  influenced  by  the  soil  they  are  grown  in,  I  wish  to  state 
my  experience  in  growing  them  on  a  poor  heavy  soil  near  Maid- 
stone. On  this  soil  Keens'  Seedh'ng  grew  vigorously,  but  fruited 
very  poorly,  while  Vicomtesse  Hericart  de  Thuiy  or  Garibaldi 
grew  well  and  fruited  very  much  more  abundantly  than  Keens' 
Seedling  or  the  other  varieties  I  grew.  Perhaps  the  following 
list  may  be  of  use  to  some  of  your  readers  situated  on  a  similar 
soil,  as  the  results  were  very  carefully  arrived  at,  and  each  of  the 
fruits  that  were  picked  was  weighed,  and  also  the  value  of  them 
noted  according  to  their  ^ize,  Sec, 

AVKBAGB  WsraBT  PBODUOED  BT  OVX  PLAITT. 


1.  Yicomteeee  Hericart 
de  Thuxy  

5.  Premier 

8.  President 

4.  Boden's  Early  Proliflc 

6.  Black  Prince 

6.  Keens*  Seedling   ..  . 

7.  Soavenir  de  Kteff . . . . 

8.  Dr.  Hogg  

9.  British  Queen  

10.  Sir  J.  Pazton   

11.  Blton 


First 
year. 


Second 
year. 


Third 
Year. 


Onnoe. 

3 
3 

If 
Not  grown. 

3 
Kot  grown. 

If 

Not  grovm. 

None. 


Total. 


The  order  according  to  the  average  money  value  of  their 
produce  is  nearly  the  same,  the  value  being  reckoned  at  low 
market  prices  varying  from  Sd,  to  2d.  per  pound,  according  to  the 
size  of  uieir  fruit  and  the  time  of  its  ripening ;  and  again,  the 
Vicomtesse  is  much  before  the  others,  showing  that  the  berries 
were  of  good  size  compared  with  the  others.  Nob.  3  and  4 
changed  places,  and  likewise  Nos.  7  and  8. 

Elton  will  be  seen  to  be  decidedly  the  worst.  The  plants  grew 
very  large.  They  fruited  the  first  year,  probably  only  because 
their  roots  were  shortened  by  transplanting.  I  think  such  sorts 
as  Elton  and  Keen's  Seedling  would  thrive  on  a  light  soil. 

Here  I  have  a  different  soil  from  that  previously  mentioned — a 
fertile  medium  loam,  and  not  having  been  here  long  enough  to 


test  the  yarieties  myself,  have  to  go  by  the  experience  of  others, 
being  indebted  to  Mr.  J.  Groom,  late  head  gardener  at  Linton 
Park  Gardens.  This  summer  I  planted  twenty-four  of  the  best 
varieties  for  comparison,  and  in  time  hope  to  state  the  result. 
I  am  planting  68,000  for  market  all  of  one  variety— Sir.  J.  Paxton. 
I  would  have  planted  a  large  proportion  of  the  Vicomtesse,  but 
could  not  obtain  tiie  plants  in  quantity,  as  it  is  now  superseded 
by  Sir  J.  Pazton  on  the  soil— light,  I  believe— from  which  I  am 
getting  my  runners.  This  shows  which  is  considered  the  best 
yariety  in  certain  districts  by  those  who  earn  their  living  by  them. 
At  the  same  time  I  do  not  suppose  it  has  been  tried  against  some 
of  the  newer  and  earlier  varieties  which  have  been  grown  in 
gardens. 

All  those  of  the  above  68,000  we  have  as  yet  put  in  have  been 
planted  in  a  cut  made  by  the  spade,  instead  of  a  hole  made  by  a 
dibber  as  has  been  recommended  in  the  Journal  for  Cabbages 
and  their  tribe.  We  previously  dipped  them  in  liquid  manure 
to  sustain  them  until  new  rootlets  were  produced  ;  and  although 
we  cannot  plant  them  in  such  large  quantities  in  the  same  manner 
as  they  could  be  planted  in  a  garden,  those  planted  iu  October 
and  later  have  taken  well,  the  large  leaves  not  having  died  off, 
and  new  ones  having  made  their  appearance.  In  fact  they  seem 
as  good,  or  better,  than  some  varieties  obtained  from  a  nursery  in 
July  for  my  garden,  planted  in  the  same  manner,  but  without  the 
liquid  manure,  and  which  had  to  be  watered  afterwards  on 
account  of  the  dry  weather.  I  have  planted  a  few  plants  of 
twenty-four  of  the  best  varieties  this  summer,  so  I  hope  to  be 
able  to  see  for  myself  which  I  think  best  on  this  soil,  and  to  state 
the  resalts.— W.  Kbuse. 


BOUGAINVILLEA  GLABRA. 

The  above  superb  flowering  plant  is  well  worthy  of  a  place  in 
either  large  or  small  establishments.  For  growing  in  a  pot  as  an 
exhibition  plant,  against  a  wall  or  up  to  the  roof  of  either  a  stove 
or  greenhouse,  it  has  few  equals.  It  is  one  of  those  accommodating 
plants  that  may  be  had  in  flower  at  almost  any  time  of  the  year 
with  those  who  know  how  to  retard  and  forward  it.  When  we 
tidce  into  consideration  its  accommodating  character  in  every 
respect,  the  profusion  of  its  somewhat  uncommon-coloured  flowers, 
their  lasting  properties  and  suitability  for  associating  with  other 
cut  flowers,  it  is  surprising  that  it  is  not  more  largely  grown.  It 
is  of  very  easy  cultivation ;  anyone  who  possesses  a  house  with 
sufficient  heating  power  to  keep  out  frost  may  grow  and  flower  it 
successfully. 

It  is  not  very  particular  about  the  soil  it  grows  in.  However, 
when  grown  in  a  pot  it  shouM  have  some  good  compost  with  an 
admixture  of  broken  bones.  When  in  a  healthy  growing  state  it 
should  be  liberally  supplied  with  water,  and  when  the  pot  is  full 
of  roots  occasional  supplies  of  weak  liquid  manure  are  very  bene- 
flcial ;  as  a  stimulant  I  flnd  diluted  cow  urine  excellent.  With 
those  who  have  a  stove  temperature  at  command  it  may  be  kept 
growing  and  in  flower  almost  continually.  When,  however,  it  is 
grown  in  a  cool  house  it  is  deciduous  and  should  be  treated 
accordingly.  Here,  it  is  growing  up  the  roof  of  such  a  house,  and 
commences  flowering  about  the  middle  of  July,  and  continues 
doing  so  until  Octol^r.  In  January  it  is  pruned  like  a  Vine  on 
the  i£ort-spur  system,  and  the  growths  untied  and  rearranged  on 
the  trellis  again  about  18  inches  apart.  It  is  not  very  trouble- 
some as  regards  insects ;  green  fly  appears  to  be  the  only  one  to 
trouble  it,  and  this  can  be  easily  kept  down  by  fumigating  with 
tobacco  paper  occasionally. — J.  Bichabdbon,  Cdlvcrton  Ball, 


SPRING  V.  AUTUMN  MANURING. 

It  is  an  imj>ortant  question  to  cultivators  whether  manure  for 
spring  crops  is  best  applied  in  autumn,  winter,  or  spring,  and  as 
there  appears  to  be  much  haphazard  work  in  these  applications 
a  discussion  of  the  matter  may  prove  serviceable.  For  Potatoes 
especially  it  is  often  recommended  to  apply  the  maaurs  in  autumn, 
so  that  it  nuty  not  be  too  fresh  and  rank  at  the  time  the  sets 
are  planted ;  and,  again,  it  is  frequently  recommended  to  wheel 
manure  on  any  ground  which  requires  it  during  frosty  weather, 
so  that  the  ground  itself  may  not  be  injured  by  trampling  on  it^ 
Now  in  the  matter  of  Potatoes  I  have  no  doubt  it  is  a  bad  plan 
to  place  lai^  quantities  of  rank  manure  close  to  the  sets.  Bspe- 
cially  is  this  the  case  with  some  varieties  which  do  not  make  a 
great  amount  of  haulm.  The  old  Ashleaf ,  for  instance—  (or,  as  I  am 
told  it  ought  to  be  called,  the  old  Walnut-leaf,  and  certainly  its 
leaf  is  more  like  that  of  the  Walnut  than  the  Ash,  it  being 
roundish  at  its  extremity  instead  of  pointed,  as  is  the  case  with 
Rivers',  Veitch's,  and  Hyatt's  Ashleaf }~becomes  black  and  hollow 
in  the  middle  if  the  soil  in  which  it  grows  is  a  little  too  strong. 


! 


V 


Ou  the  other  lumd,  the  Bcotch  Chftrnpion  on  niy  boU  ftppesrs 
capable  of  taking  up  ai  macli  manure  as  a  crop  of  Cabbages,  aad 
ii  inrariably  of  the  best  poeaible  qnalitj,  appearaac«e  in  an  on- 
oooked  itate  alooe  ezoepted,  oltbongb  I  frequently  see  it  black  or 
boUow  in  the  oentre  and  ipotted  tiironfthoat  when  grown  on  light 
■oili,  hat  me  parentbetiuallj  adviee  anyone  who  ha»  a  piece  of 
gronnd  too  heavy  to  grow  other  Tarieties  of  Potatoes  to  try  Cbam- 
pioDS  there,  planting  them  at  leut  30  by  16  inches  apart,  and  ha 
may  perhaps  secoie  a  heavy  crop  of  good  Potatoiw  and  improTe 
hia  land  at  the  tame  time.  Conoh  grass  and  other  troublesome 
ireeda  are  no  drawback  to  this.  If  the  soil  is  well  pulverisei 
and  the  Potatoee  get  a  fair  start  they  will  take  care  the  weeds 
are  no  more  troaUe.  It  is  a  capital  cleansing  crop  for  bringing 
neftleelad  comers  into  cultiTStloa. 

It  la  remarkable  this  season  that  in  this  neighbourhood  all  the 
testimony  I  receive  is  in  favour  of  the  quality  of  the  Champion  as 
compared  with  other  varieties,  and  many  people  regret  they  did 
not  plant  more  of  it.  Now,  althongh  I  shall  continae  to  grow 
Champions  tor  my  main  crop,  having  provad  their  suitability  to 
my  soil  and  to  tlie  palates  of  my  employers,  I  do  not  advise  them 
to  be  grown  largely  on  light  soils,  as  I  attribute  it  entirely  to 
the  cold  wet  season  we  have  had  that  their  qualltj'  from  light 
■oils  now  Is  superior  to  that  of  other  varieties.  The  same  remits 
were  obtained  after  the  still  colder  and  wetter  summer  at  1879. 
It  is  to  be  hoped  we  shall  not  always  have  summers  which  are 
cold  and  wet,  and  when  good  seasons  do  come  the  Champion  on 
soils  which  aie  dry  or  poor  will  not  be  of  good  quality. 

But  to  the  manure  question.  Is  it  not  poHsible  to  apply  it  in 
spring  in  such  a  condition  and  in  such  a  manner  that  it  may  not 
be  too  rank  1  I  should  say  that  when  a  manure  is  too  rank  for  a 
lt<Ten  crop  it  ij  either  because  it  has  been  applied  in  too  large  a 
qnantity,  or  that  its  particles  have  not  been  sufficiently  divided, 
A  piece  of  rank  manure  as  large  ai  a  man's  Git  is  too  large  to 
place  against  a  Potato  set,  and  does  more  harm  than  good,  but  if 
powdered  and  distributed  through  a  cubic  foot  of  soil  it  might 
prove  beneQcial.  I  will  return  to  this  part  of  the  subject  further 
on  ;  but  first  let  ms  suggest  some  of  the  dlMdvantagos  likely  to 
follow  an  antonn  or  winter  application. 

In  the  case  of  light  soils  much  of  the  ammonia  is  lost  during 
winter  ;  and  if  this  is  the  case,  as  there  is  seldom  any  dlfflcolty 
about  the  cultivation  oE  this  class  of  soils  Id  spring,  it  is  certainly 
more  economical  to  defer  the  application.  In  heavy  soils  perbapi 
there  is  not  much  loss  of  ammoula,  bat  the  addition  of  manoro  (o 
them  certainly  makes  them  more  retentive  of  water  and  a  better 
harboar  for  slugs  and  worms,  the  cultivation  belog  consequently 
delayed,  and  the  crops  rnn  greatar  risks  of  damage.  The  plan  of 
wheeling  manure  on  the  ground  and  leaving  it  in  heaps  is  greatly 
to  be  condemned  in  a  ganleu,  as  it  makes  it  patchy  and  prevenU 
a  regular-looking  crop  being  grown  for  years ;  while  the  otlier  plan 
of  spreading  the  mannie  over  the  snrtace  and  leaving  It  tlieie 
must  allow  soma  of  its  raluable  constitnenta  to  evaporate,  and  U 
the  gronnd  is  heavy  it  will  have  the  effoct  of  keeping  it  wet, 
preventing  action  and  the  action  of  frost. 

Winter^gglng  on  heavy  ground  Is  also  a  great  mistake,  bnt  I 
cannot  enter  into  that  part  of  the  subject  now ;  and  the  next  ques- 
tion is.  If  the  manure  is  not  to  be  applied  in  autumn  or  winter, 
how  can  it  be  most  economicaUy  preserved  and  applied  1  Thia  I 
will  leave  for  another  paper.— Wm.  Taylob. 

[P.S.— Mr.  Taylor  sends  the  following  supplementary  note, 
written  after  receiving  the  Journal  last  weelc  :— "  Please  state 
that  my  paper  on  manuring  was  in  your  hands  before  that  from 
'  SiNOLB-EAiniED '  appeared.  I  am  delighted  to  see  'Siholk- 
BAKDED'  coming  one  strongly  again,  and  hope  he  is  In  a  fair 
way  for  complete  recoveiy.  His  article  so  well  expresses  the 
views  I  hold  that  I  had  to  look  at  it  twice  before  I  coold  be  sure  I 
had  not  written  It  myself."] 

LAWNS  IN  WINTEB. 

A  GOOD  lawn  is  attractive  at  all  seasons,  bat  more  especially  in 
winter,  as  then  the  surroondings  are  seldom  bd  cheerful  or  attrac- 
tive as  in  snmmer,  Uany  parts  which  might  be  passed  unnoticed 
then  become  coiupicuous  now,  and  good  order  should  be  the 
leading  featoie.  It  is  now  too  late  to  try  to  improve  the  glass  on 
lawns,  and  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  keep  them  in  at  fine  condi- 
tion as  they  were  In  sommer. 

To  sweep  or  walk  much  on  gross  when  it  is  very  wet  will  soon 
dUflgure  it.  Bome  think  £hey  can  clean  the  grass  when  the 
weaUier  is  too  wet  for  working  in  the  kitchen  gordeu,  but  those 
who  follow  this  plan  will  never  have  enjoyable  lawns  in  winter, 
as  much  sweeping  under  those  conditions  destroys  the  close- 
grown  velvety  teitute  of  the  turf,  and  gives  it  a  muddy  unsightly 
appearance  which  it  will  letaio  until  fresh  growth  commences 


next  spring.  My  advice  in  wet  weather  is,  "  Keep  off  the  grass." 
When  the  surface  is  dry  sweeping  can  be  done  quickly  and  effec- 
tively :  then  if  the  roller  is  run  over  the  grass,  the  lawns  in  winter 
will  be  almost  as  beautiful  and  enjoyable  as  they  were  when  at 
their  best  in  snmmer. — J.  MOIB, 


Helatitb  to  Laddbkuus  and  cattle  Mr.  James  Stott, 
naieery  and  seedsman,  Alnwick,  writes;— "I  have  hod  a  fleld 
over  twenty  years  with  a  row  of  Labamnm  trees  in  it,  which  seed 
abundantly.  Cows,  horses,  goats,  and  sbeep  are  pastured  in  It, 
and  have  free  access  to  the  trees  for  shade.  I  have  never  seen 
any  of  the  cattle  eat  them,  The  seed  generally  bangs  on  the 
ti^  till  the  young  leaves  appear." 

Mb.  W.  Wellb,  fiedhill,  Burrey,  sends  us  flowen  of  two 

good  late  VBITK  Cbbtsaktbemuus,  whioh  he  finds  valuable  at 
this  lime  of  year.  One  is  named  Uisa  Marcbani,  an  incurred 
bloom  of  moderate  size  but  good  substance,  and  pure  white.  The 
other  is  nnnamed — an  open  l>loom  of  a  semi-refiexed  character, 
fall,  neat,  and  of  a  dear  pure  white^  very  free^  and  extremelj 
useful  for  cutting. 

ReitAtivs  to  the  OOLOUBS  or  rj/ywsvs,  "  C.  V."  wrttM : 

— "I  was  much  astonished  to  read  in  the  Journal  of  Bortieultvre 
a  statement  of  De  Candolle's  that  ■  bine  and  yellow  being  the  two 
primitive  colours  of  flowers,  and  always  exclusive  of  each  other, 
no  blue  flower  ever  changes  to  yellow,  nor  yellow  to  blue' — (•Tirarn. 
of  Hart.,  p.  316,  April  20lb,  1883),  What  does  the  anthoi  of  the 
article  think  about  the  Pansy  (Viola  trioolor),  where  yon  will  find 
varieties  of  bright  blue  and  bright  yellow  colours !  Of  Hyacitttbns 
orieutolis  we  see  the  same  phenomenon.  We  very  often  And  both 
oolonrs  in  the  same  flower— tor  instance,  Torenia  Fonmieri,  torae 
varieties  of  Irij^  and  in  aeveral  varieties  of  Pansies,  Ik." 

Rrlatitb  to  VBurrs  and  localities  an  experienoed 

gardener  obeerree,  and  many  wUl  agree  with  him  : — "  1  do  wish 
writen  in  the  Joomal  would  at  least  name  the  county  they  write 
from  when  reoomntendlng  fruits.  Varieties  of  Apples  and  Peaia 
which  may  be  good  with  the  writer,  but  perhaps  not  even  be  suit- 
able if  grown  In  another  county.  Something  more  ii  wanted  than 
the  bore  recommendation.  The  time  a  variety  blossoms  Is  In  my 
opinion  of  the  greatest  Importance,  and  this  ietormatlon  would 
give  readers  of  this  paper  an  idea  if  the  same  variety  would  be 
snitable  for  the  locality  in  whioh  they  reside.  If  those  who  give 
OS  the  benefit  of  their  practice  would  give  the  Information  sug- 
gested and  slate  the  oharaoter  of  tbe  toil  their  lemoiks  would  be 
of  greater  practioal  value." 

—  Mb,  C.  Fbingbp  of  Walsall  mitea  as  followt  on  SILICA 
ANDIBOH  TOE  Tines  :— "The  correspondence  having  reference  to 
the  Vines  at  Knowsley  Hail  is  of  importance  to  all  those  connected 
with  Qrape-growing.  I  sboidd  be  glad  to  know  more  of  their 
history,  border  formation,  and  how  supplied,  beyond  the  informa- 
tion already  given.  Acting  apon  this,  a  portion  of  a  vigorous  and 
well-matured  ome  was  dropped  into  tbe  cruoible,  and  the  ash 
obtained  (a  portion  of  which  I  now  forward),  which  In  its  fibrous 
state  afforded  unmiBtakeable  proof  of  the  presence  of  Iron.  I 
tbink  '  ViTia '  has  lost  sight  of  that  which  is  most  important,  the 
needful  for  their  successful  culture — via.,  both  silica  and  iron." 

"Whebe  choice  white  flowers  are  in  demand  during  the 

winter,"  writes  a  correspondent,  "  jABmNUU  OBAOILLUIUII  will 
be  found  an  Invaluable  acquisition.  It  is  now  to  be  bonght  at 
a  comparatively  cheap  rate,  and  shonld,  and  indeed  is,  rapidly 


beooming  popular.  It  requirei  less  heat  than  GkirdeiiiaSi  grows 
freely,  and  produoes  truases  of  beautif ol  pare  white  and  highly 
Boented  flowers  at  the  points  of  the  giacefnlly  drooping  branches,, 
and  each  Tigorous  branch  will  prodooe  more  bloom  at  nearly 
every  leaf-axil.  I  find  cattings  strike  slowly  but  sorely  in  an 
ordinary  moderately  heated  close  propagating  frame,  and  the 
8tock  will  be  increased  as  rapidly  as  possible." 

— —  Mb.  F.  W.  Bubbidqe  writes— "I  am  glad  yon  propose  an 
BLBOTiOtsr  OF  Cbbybanthbmum8|  in  which  1  shaU  be  pleased  to 
join.  The  tmth  is,  as  in  Roses,  we  have  far  too  many  kinds  too 
nearly  alike.  Will  anyone  say  why  we  so  seldom  see  old  Crimson 
Velvet  now-a-days,  or  if  the  new  King  of  Crimsons  is  its  new 
form  ?  Sceur  Melanie  I  call  a  small  Elaine  ;  its  white  is  pare. 
White  Trevenna  is  not  so  white,  shows  a  yellow  eye,  and  is  other- 
wise inferior.  I  had  this  year  a  seedling  perfectly  single,  like 
a  single  Pyrethram,  and  am  very  proud  of  it.  Some  day  a  single- 
flowered  race  will  be  valued.  Of  all  reflexed  vars.  Progne  is 
here  the  favourite,  rich  violet-purple,  scented  like  Violets  and 
Mignonette  mixed.  Ethel  is  fine  now  after  Elaine,  but  its  white 
is  not  so  pure.  In  reflexed  flowers  the  bright  face  of  the  florets  is 
shown,  and  so  they  will  always  lead  in  odour.  Incurved  flowers 
show  the  backs  of  the  florets  only,  and  so  are  paler." 

-*—  Thb  following  notes  upon  the  London  Nubbbbibs  at 
Chbibtuas  briefly  indicate  the  chief  features  at  the  dullest 
season  of  the  year,  and  prove  the  valoe  of  Orchids  for  winter 
decoration,  as  in  most  of  them  these  are  by  far  the  most  notable 
amongst  flowering  plants.  The  great  demands  upon  our  space 
this  week  will  not  admit  more  than  the  briefest  reference  to 
them,  and  we  must  reserve  detailed  reports  until  another  issue. 

— «-  In  Mr.  B.  B.  Williams'  rich  collection  of  Obchids  at 
XJPPBB  HOLLOWAT,  notwithstanding  the  recent  fogs  which  prove 
so  injurioas  to  the  plants,  there  is  now  a  display  of  great  interest 
and  beauty  for  December,  and  the  condition  of  the  plants  with 
the  buds  showing  gives  abundant  promise  of  a  still  flner  effect  in 
a  few  weeks'  time.  Odontoglossums  as  usual  at  this  time  of  year 
axe  well  to  the  fore,  some  superb  varieties  of  0.  Alexandne  being 
very  notable  ;  some  are  pure  white,  and  others  heavily  spotted  and 
blotched,  while  all  the  best  flowers  are  distinguished  by  their  good 
form.  0.  Pescatorei  and  0.  gloriosnm  are  also  good ;  O.  Halli, 
O.  hebraioam,  and  many  others  showing  numbers  of  spikes. 
Cypripedinms  are  attractive ;  the  useful  0.  insigne  being  repre- 
sented by  several  magnificent  specimens.  The  varieties  Maulei, 
Ohantlnii,  and  punctatnm  violaceum  are  flowering  well,  and  a  good 
opportunity  is  afforded  for  comparing  them  with  each  other.  The 
two  latter  are  precisely  alike,  and  distinguished  from  Maulei  by 
their  darker  lips  and  petals,  and  their  much  broader  leaves— two 
well-marked  chamcters.  The  lovely  crimaon-hned  Cypripedium 
Wameri  is  in  good  condition  and  deserves  a  place  amongst 
the  best  of  the  genus.  C.  BoezU,  C.  Boezli  alba,  C.  Harrisianum, 
C.  villosum,  0.  Boxalli,  0.  Sedeni,  and  many  other  well-known 
favourites  contribute  considerably  to  the  beauty  of  the  collectiont 
LsBlia  anceps  with  its  beautiful  variety  Dawsoni,  Lycaste  Skinneri, 
and  MaxUlaria  grandlflora  are  flowering  well,  and  the  grand 
Cattleyas  are  showing  abundance  of  sheaths. 

— — -  Onb  other  Orchid  in  the  same  nurseiy  is  particularly  note- 
worthy— namely,  Coblogtnb  babbata,  as  it  has  been  considered 
by  some  difficult  to  flower,  though  this  does  not  appear  to  be  the 
case  at  Holloway.  Several  plants  there  have  three  to  flve  spikes 
of  flowers  each,  and  if  the  brofrnish  lip  is  a  disadvantage  the 
plant  is  far  from  being  unattractive  when  in  such  good  condition. 
It  is  found  that  it  succeeds  best  under  cool  treatment  until  the 
flowers  are  showing,  when  it  should  be  removed  to  a  warmer 
house  to  induce  them  to  open,  as  otherwise  they  are  liable  to 
damp  off. 


The  value  of  oool-housb  Obchids  is  admirably  shown 

in  Mr.  W.  Bull's  nurseiy  at  Chelsea,  and  in  one  house  alone  there 
is  now  a  display  of  Odontoglossums  such  as  can  scarcely  be 
rivalled  at  this  time  of  year.  There  are  upwards  of  140  spikes, 
the  flowers  on  a  lai^  proportion  of  which  are  expanded,  and  the 
varieties  are  extraordinarily  fine.  Odontoglossum  crispum  is 
magnificently  represented,  and  one  of  the  varieties  is  the  most 
handsome  we  have  seen,  although  good  varieties  of  this  useful 
Orchid  are  now  so  plentiful.  This  has  fiowers  of  exquisite  form 
4^  Inches  in  diameter,  the  petals  and  sepals  broad  and  beautifully 
fringed,  white  most  delicately  suffused  with  rich  rose.  Another 
liandsome  variety,  named  roseum,  has  smaller  flowers,  but  is  perfect 
in  form  and  of  a  warm  rose  tint.  0.  Pescatorei  is  equally  good, 
and  one  of  the  varieties  deserves  special  notice,  though  all  are 
fine.  In  this  the  flowers  are  rounded,  pure  white,  with  two  dark 
purple  spots  at  the  base  of  the  lip,  whioh  render  the  variety  one 
of  the  most  striking  and  handsome  in  cultivation.  0.  odoratum, 
O.  Bossi,  0.  baphlcanthum,  0.  Cervantesi,  and  many  otheis  are 
similarly  fine* 

—  In  other  houses  are  multitudes  of  vigorous  Orobids, 
Cattleyas  by  thousands  as  healthy  and  promising  as  it  Is  possible 
for  them  to  be,  Oncldlums,  Lselias,  Cypripediums,  and  scores  of 
others ;  but  perhaps  there  is  nothing  more  remarkable  than  a  grand 
lot  of  Odontoolobsum  ybxillabium— not  in  fiower,  of  course, 
but  in  splendid  condition,  growing  literally  like  weeds,  and 
giving  promise  of  a  superb  display  next  year. 

—  ME8SBS.  J.  Vbitoh  &  Sons  have  two  great  features  in 
their  Chelsea  nurseiy— namely,  Obohidb  and  Nepbmthbb,  and 
at  all  seasons  something  of  interest  will  be  found  if  only  those 
two  of  the  multitudinous  departments  be  visited.  The  Orchids 
claim  first  attention,  and  as  usual  the  display  well  maintains  the 
credit  of  the  firm.  The  vast  stock  of  Odontoglossums  include  all 
the  best  varieties  obtainable,  such  as  0.  Alexandras,  O.  Anderson- 
ianum,  0.  blandum,  O.  Wilckeanum,  0.  tripudians,  0.  Bossi,  O* 
nsevlum,  O.  macnlatnm,  and  O.  deltoglossum,  being  in  strong 
force  and  bearing  abundanoe  of  flowers.  Cypripediums  are 
admirably  represented,  not  the  least  noteworthy  being  the 
favourite  C.  Sedeni«  while  C.  euryandrum  and  C.  calurum  deserve 
prominent  notice.  A  very  handsome  Cattleya— vis.,  C.  Dodgsoni, 
is  also  in  fiower,  the  blooms  being  of  great  site ;  the  sepals  and 
petals  large,  blush  white,  and  the  lip  tipped  with  rich  rosy 
crimson— in  fact  It  is  one  of  the  best  of  a  handsome  genus. 
Maxiliaria  nigrescens  is  a  curiosity,  send  beautiful  in  contrast 
with  the  lighter-coloured  forms,  such  as  M.  grandifiora.  The 
sepals  and  petals  are  narrow  and  of  an  extremely  dark  ricb 
reddish  brown  hue.  Phajus  irroratns  purpuratus  is  a  distinct 
variety  with  a  rosy  purple  lip  and  white  sepals  and  petals— a 
pretty  contrast.  The  yellow  Oncldium  cheirophomm  is  in  fine 
condition.  LsBlia  anceps  and  acuminata,  with  Angrsacum  sesqui- 
pedale  and  A.  Chailluanum,  also  attracting  notice,  the  former  by 
their  rich  crimson  flowers,  and  the^latter  by  their  white  wax-like 
blooms. 

In  the  Nbpbnthbs  hottsb  there  is  quite  a  forest  of 

pitchers,  probably  some  thousands  of  the  most  varied  dimensions, 
some  of  sufficient  capacity  to  hold  a  pint  of  water.  The  highly 
coloured  N.  madagascariensis  and  N.  Mastersiana,  with  K.  Baffies- 
iana,  N.  Hookeriana,  the  very  distinct  N.  Veitchll,  and  the  large 
N.  blcalcarata  and  Innumerable  others,  are  in  the  best  possible 
condition,  and  well  indicate  the  value  of  such  plants  in  a  decora- 
tive point  of  view  when  judiciously  treated. 

—  A  GBAND  variety  of  Anthubiuh  Andbbanttm  is  observ- 
able in  one  of  the  houses  at  the  above  nursery,  the  brilliant  scarlet 
spathes  being  nearly  7  inches  long  by  about  5  inches  in  breadth, 
and  produced  very  freely.    The  superb  A.  Wallichii  and  A.  Veitchii 
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are  also  in  grand  condition  in  the  same  hottse,  the  leares  of  great 
size,  and  the  former  finely  coloored. 

Messbs.  James  Cabteb  ic  Co.  hare  now  a  good  display 

of  Primulas  at  Pbbby  Hill,  bat  they  are  not  yet  at  their  best, 
and  in  the  conrBO  of  a  f^w  weeks  will  donbtleas  improre  con- 
siderably. Howerer,  the  merits  of  these  carefully  selected  strains 
can  even  now  be  readily  seen.  Mnch  attention  is  paid  to  these 
plants  at  Peny  Hill,  and,  as  a  lesnlt,  improvements  are  being 
annually  effected,  the  eolonrs  being  yaried  and  deepened,  the  form 
of  the  flowers  perfected,  and  the  habit  rendered  more  compact. 
Very  notable  amongst  the  most  recent  forms  obtained  is  one  with 
remarkably  rich  roee-colonied  flowers,  the  deepest  shade  that  we 
haye  seen.  A  handsome  Fem*leayed  white  rariety  has  also  been 
selected,  of  extremely  sturdy  habit,  the  flowers  luge,  beautifully 
fringed,  and  pure  white,  with  a  dark  weU-defined  eye.  The  light 
rose  and  crimson,  with  the  ordinary  white  yarieties,  aie  all  meri- 
torious in  a  high  degree.  The  celebrated  **  blue  *'  Primula  Holbom 
Gem  has  its  colour  well  developed,  while  a  stUl  further  improve- 
ment has  been  effected  in  it,  a  form  with  much  darker  flowers 
having  been  selected.  It  is  quite  evident  that  we  shall  soon  have 
a  strain  of  really  blue  Primulas,  as  still  greater  advances  may  be 
expected. 

Mbssbs.  H.  Cakksll  ft  SOHS*  Swanley  Nursery  as 

usual  contains  a  number  of  attractions,  but  specially  noteworthy 
just  now  are  the  Pbimulas,  Zonal  Pblabgoniumb,  ahd 
Salvias,  which  occupy  several  large  houses,  and  present  a  bril- 
liancy that  is  most  welcome  at  this  season.  Of  the  first  named 
the  noted  varieties  Swanley  Bed,  Swanley  Purple,  and  Swanley 
White  constitute  the  bulk  of  the  stock,  but  many  others  of  the 
best  strains  are  also  grown,  together  with  new  and  striking  selec- 
tions. The  Zonal  Pelargoniums  both  single  and  double  are  mag- 
nificent, and  the  varieties  are  so  numerous,  each  possessing 
some  special  merits,  that  it  is  diffUmlt  to  make  a  selection. 
However,  some  of  the  most  effective  are  the  following  :— 
Singles :  W.  B.  Miller,  deep  scarlet ;  Eureka,  white ;  Eurydloe, 
purple-pink,  white  centre ;  Guinea,  brilliant  scarlet ;  Dr.  Orton, 
very  dark  scarlet ;  Kate  Farmer,  bright  salmon  ;  Constance,  pale 
pink ;  and  E.  Greenaway,  rose-pink,  white  centre.  Doubles : 
General  Campinon,  dark  scarlet ;  Lord  Mayor,  bright  pink ; 
Gambetta,  rich  scarlet ;  La  Quintinie,  white ;  and  Henri  Cannell, 
purplish  crimson— with  many  others  equally  handsome.  Of  the 
Salvias  the  brilliant  blue  S.  Pitcheri,  the  scarlet  S.  splendens 
Bruanti,  the  violet-mauve  and  white  S.  lencantha,  the  purple  S. 
Betheli,  and  the  scarlet  and  white  S.  Mons.  Issanchou  have  for 
months  past  maintained  a  superb  display. 

—  In  the  outside  borders  at  the  above  nursery  Cabtbb*s 
Pebpetual  Blue  Viola  is  proving  the  appropriateness  of  its 
title  by  flowering  most  abundantly.  This  is  said  to  be  the  result 
of  a  cross  between  Viola  pedata  and  Viola  Admiration,  and  has 
lavender-blue  flowers  of  good  size,  possessing  a  slight  but  most 
agreeable  fragrance.  The  latter  quality,  combined  with  its  free 
and  constant  flowering  habit,  renders  it  a  most  useful  variety, 
and  one  which  will  become  a  general  favourite.  In  pots  under 
glass  the  flowers  come  much  larger  and  are  extremely  valuable 
for  cutting. 

— —  One  of  the  finest  and  most  interesting  displays  of  Primulas 
perhaps  ever  produced  may  now  be  seen  in  the  trial  grounds  of 
HB88B&  Sutton  &  Sons  at  Beading.  It  is  fine  because  of  the 
distinct  and  superior  strains,  and  the  splendid  culture  that  is  re- 
presented—interesting because  of  the  extraordinary  character  of 
many  varieties  that  have  been  produced  by  crossing,  not  a  few  of 
which  are  grotesque  in  habit  and  colour,  while  others  are  strik- 
ingly beautiful.  Buby  King,  which  occupies  the  whole  of  one 
tide  of  a  house,  is  a  rich  glowing  mass  of  colour  such  as  is  seldom 
seen,  the  trusses  being  dense,  bold,  and  brilliant.    Perhaps  their 


appearance  is  the  more  striking  by  the  contrasting  effect  of  a 
mass  of  the  charming  white  variety  Pearl  that  occupies  the  other 
side  of  the  structure— a  perfect  sheet  of  beautiful  fiowers. 
Beference  to  some  of  the  newer  varieties  must  be  postponed,  but 
the  doubles,  raised  from  seed,  demand  prompt  mention.  In 
form,  richness,  and  chasteness  of  colours  they  are  alike  notice- 
able, and  they,  with  the  Cyclamens,  which  are  of  the  very  first 
order  of  merit  both  as  to  culture  and  condition,  are  faithfully 
represented  in  the  new  catalogue  now  being  issued.  Altogether 
the  display  is  most  meritorious— quite  a  museum  of  Primulas— 
and  the  firm  deserve  high  commendation  for  the  results  that 
have  been  achieved. 

We  regret  to  learn  that  Mb.  Willloi  Hinds  recently 

died,  after  a  very  short  illness,  at  the  early  age  of  thirty-eight. 
Mr.  Hinds  has  held  the  position  of  head  gardener  at  Boby 
Hall,  Otterspool,  Liverpool,  and  Canford  Manor,  Dorset,  and  he 
had  been  permanentiy  engaged  on  the  staff  of  the  Gardeners' 
Chronicle  during  the  past  year.  On  leaving  Liverpool  he  was 
presented  with  a  gold  watch  as  a  token  of  the  esteem  in  which  he 
was  held|  and  during  his  residence  in  the  south  his  urbanity  of 
manner  and  his  assiduity  in  the  fulfilment  of  his  duties  gained 
him  the  respect  of  many  friends. 


NOTES  ON  GRAPES. 


The  various  opinions  expressed  upon  Grapes  in  your  columns 
are  undoubtedly  very  interesting,  and  quite  necessary  for  the 
peculiarities  of  the  different  varieties  being  fully  understood.  A 
correspondent  on  page  469  has  contributed  an  useful  article  on 
this  subject,  and  I  will  endeavour  to  give  vour  readers  the  benefit 
of  my  experience  with  the  varieties  there  aiscussed. 

Your  correspondent  begins  with  Madresfield  Oourt.  It  is  quite 
true,  as  he  says,  that  the  original  recommendation  of  this  being 
a  grand  late  Grape  was  very  misleading.  In  more  than  one  esta- 
bliahment  I  know  a  whole  house  was  planted  with  this  variety 
for  a  late  supply  which  ended  in  disappomtment,  and  after  ten  or 
twelve  years'  cultivation  it  is  found  tne  most  suitable  place  for  it 
is  the  early  vinery.  It  is  very  gratifying  to  find  out  the  good 
qualities  of  this  Grape.  I  have  often  seen  Madresfield  (>>urt 
indifferentiy  grown,  and  it  has  not  been  altogether  satisfactoiy 
here,  but  after  observine  the  bunches  exhibited  by  Mr.  Roberts 
of  Gunnersbury  at  the  Alexandra  Palace  two  years  ago,  and  the 
following  year  at  the  International  at  Mancb^ter,  gave  me  fresh 
courage ;  and  with  another  trial  I  hope  to  succeed  better.  1  feel  suio 
if  Mr.  Roberts  would  detail  his  practice  in  producing  such  splendid 
examples  as  he  exhibits,  and  how  he  prevents  the  berries  cracking, 
he  would  confer  a  benefit  on  more  growers  of  Madresfield  Court 
than  myself.  Like  many  more  I  cannot  afford  a  house  exclusively 
for  its  cultivation,  but  have  it  planted  in  an  inside  border  of  our 
early  house. 

Duke  of  Bucdeuch  I  planted  nine  years  ago,  but  it  has  not 
always  given  me  satisfaction,  although  I  have  had  the  finest 
berries  I  have  yet  seen  of  this  varie^.  Its  great  fault  with  me 
is  cracking  at  the  last  swelling,  which  greatly  disfigures  it.  My 
employer  prefers  this  Grape  to  all  others  we  cultivate.  It  is  more 
satisfactory  grafted  on  the  Black  Hambuigh,  but  I  have  never 
been  able  to  keep  the  fruit  in  good  condition  more  than  three 
months  after  ripe.  I  should  be  glad  if  *'  Nobthbbn,"  who  on 
page  630  states  he  has  seen  the  Duke  in  good  condition  six 
months,  would  give  fuller  details  of  the  treatment  and  conditions 
under  which  the  fruit  kept  so  well. 

The  most  remarkable  bunches  of  this  Grape  I  have  yet  seen 
were  in  the  third-prise  collection  of  six  varieties  of  Grapes  e^i- 
bited  by  Mr.  Kirk  at  the  International  Show  at  Edinbuigh  in 
September  last.  These  were  simply  grand,  although  p^aps 
smaller  in  the  berry  than  usually  seen.  I  heard  several  first-dass 
Grape-growers  say  they  did  not  know  there  was  the  length  of 
bunch  to  be  had  in  the  Duke  as  shown  by  Mr.  Kirk.  It  would 
appear  from  a  report  by  "  T.  B.,**  in  a  contemporary,  that  Mr. 
Thomson  finds  something  else  requisite  besides  giving  the  variety 
a  house  to  itself,  and  if  tiie  report  be  correct  Mr.  Thomson  bores 
a  hole  through  the  shooto  between  the  rod  and  bunch— rather  an 
extreme  measure.  I  have  not  yet  tried  the  gimlet  dodge,  but 
have  twisted  a  piece  of  wire  tigntiy  round  the  shoot  below  the 
bunch  with  good  results,  and  prefer  this  mode  to  notohing  the 
lateral,  as  practised  by  some  growers  to  prevent  cracking  of  the 
berries.    The  Duke  is  well  worth  whatever  extra  care  it  requires 
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to  grow  it  in  a  mixed  house  of  early  Grapes.  (Golden  Champion 
I  can  Bay  nothing  about  yet^  as,  although  I  have  it  planted  in  an 
inside  border,  I  have  not  yet  fruited  it. 

Mrs.  Pince*8  Black  Muscat.—!  shall  never  forget  my  astonish- 
ment with  regard  to  this  Orape  in  1868  when  that  excellent  culti- 
rator,  Mr.  Taylor  of  Longlea^  then  the  foreman  at  Oarston  Yine- 
yard|  showed  me  a  house  which  one  Vine  had  filled  and  was  bear- 
ing twenty-six  or  twenty-seven  bunches  splendidly  coloured  and 
finished,  and  the  Vine  but  twelve  or  fourteen  months  old.  I  made 
a  short  report  of  this  in  the  Journal,  which  was  pretty  well  criti- 
cised ;  but  nevertheless  Mr.  Taylor  corroborated  my  statement  if 
my  memory  serves  me  right.  Bat  notwithstanding  all  opposition 
Mrs.  Pince  is  still  in  existence,  and  is  well  worthy  of  cultivation. 
Like  some  others  it  has  its  peculiarities,  and  its  worst  habit  is  in 
failing  to  colour  well ;  yet  in  some  places  it  is  good.  The  best 
examples  of  Mrs.  Pince  I  have  seen  were  grown  this  autumn  by 
Mr.  HoUingworth  at  Wood  Seat  near  Rochester,  the  residence  of 
O.  M.  Campbell,  Esq.,  and  had  they  been  in  competition  at  Edin- 
burgh I  question  very  much  if  both  the  Yeitch  memorial  medals 
woiUd  have  gone  to  Button  Hall.  Mrs.  Pince  colours  better  if 
grown  in  a  lower  temperature  than  is  usually  accorded  to  Uiis 
variety, 

Mrs.  Pearson  I  have  planted,  but  it  has  not  yet  fruited  with  me. 
It  has  proved  a  bad  grower ;  in  fact,  where  all  other  Vines  have 
made  very  good  canes  this  is  but  very  littJe  larger  than  when  first 
planted  seventeen  months  ago.  I  have  not  yet  seen  it  very  good  at 
other  places,  and  should  like  to  hear  the  opinion  of  others  relative 
to  this  variety. 

Golden  Queen  is  very  different  to  the  above,  and  I  consider  this 
will  prove  one  of  our  best  late  Grapes.  It  is  a  good  grower,  very 
fruitful,  and  requires  no  special  treatment  that  I  am  aware  of  to 
have  it  in  good  condition ;  its  only  drawback  is  that,  like  Gros 
Colman,  it  ^es  longer  to  ripen  than  many  other  varieties.  Mr. 
Wallis  grows  it  on  the  extension  system  at  Keele  Hall,  and  the 
bunches  excel  in  colour  the  best  Muscats  of  Alexandria  I  have 
ever  seen.  Nowhere  have  I  seen  this  Grape  in  such  excellent  con- 
dition as  at  Keele.  Whether  Mr.  Wallis  has  it  grafted  I  cannot 
say,  but  I  consider  it  colours  better  on  its  own  roots. 

Duchess  of  Buccleuch  I  do  not  grow,  nor  do  I  consider  the  variety 
worthy  of  a  place,  as  the  smallness  of  the  berries  detracts  from 
what  other  good  qualities  it  might  poasets  *■  regaids  fl^voar. 

Tyninghame  Muscat  I  prefer  to  all  other  varieties  of  Muscat, 
being  finer  in  bunch  and  berry  with  me  than  any  of  them,  and 
quite  equal  in  every  other  good  quality. 

Alnwick  Seedling  I  have  grown  three  years^  but  as  yet  nut  to 
my  satisfaction,  as  bat  few  of  the  berries  swelled,  the  majority 
being  like  Black  Currants.  I  should  have  discontinued  growing 
it  but  for  the  information  recently  given  in  this  Journal  as  to 
its  requirements,  but  am  giving  it  anoUier  trial,  when  I  hope  to 
succeed  better. 

Gros  Colman  is  a  truly  noble  Grape,  but  requires  a  high 
temperature  to  finish  it  welL  The  foliage  of  this  Vine  is  the  most 
tender  of  any  variety  I  know,  being  so  liable  to  scorch  or  curl. 
I  find  this  Grape  very  much  improved  when  grafted  on  the  Muscat 
of  Alexandria.  I  have  had  no  difficulty  in  keening  Gros  Colman 
in  bottles  of  water,  but  it  requires  a  rather  higher  temperature  in 
the  fruit-room  than  is  requisite  for  other  varieties  when  kept  in 
the  manner  indicated. 

Lady  Downe's  is  undoubtedly  our  best  late-keeping  Grape. 
With  me  it  does  not  scald  untU  it  commences  colouring,  and  to 
oonnteract  this  we  admit  more  air  and  afford  less  atmospheric 
moisture.  White  Lady  Downe's  I  once  grew,  but  its  fiavour  was 
so  inferior  that  I  did  not  consider  it  worth  cultivation,  so  cut  it 
down  and  grafted  Foster's  Seedling  upon  it  This,  I  consider, 
one  of  our  best  Grapes,  and  considerably  superior  to  Bnckland 
Sweetwater  for  an  early  vinerr.  Certainly  it  has  not  so  fine 
appearance,  but  its  other  good  qualities  compensate  for  this; 
moreover,  it  is  good  for  table  use,  and  keeps  well  up  to  Christmas. 

West's  St  Peter's.— This  is  good  and  worthy  of  more  extended 
cultivation.  It  is  a  thin-skinned  Grape,  keeps  well,  colours  well, 
bears  well,  and  is  one  of  the  best  Grapes  in  cultivation  for  a  sick 
person.  It  was  a  great  favourite  with  the  late  Mr.  Alport  when 
gardener  at  Doddington  Park,  and  I  do  not  recollect  to  nave  ever 
seen  it  better  grown  than  by  that  good  cultivator. 

Black  Alicante  is  a  very  useful  late  Grape,  and  with  me  keeps 
as  well,  or  nearly  so,  as  Lady  Downe's.  Gros  Guillaume,  incor- 
rectly called  Barbarossa,  is  another  good  late-keeping  Grape,  but 
requires  growing  on  the  extension  system  to  secure  the  best  results. 
With  me  the  bunches  require  support^  as  I  have  often  found  them 
part  in  the  footstalk  and  fall  to  the  ground  when  suspended  in 
oottles  of  water. 

The  Muscat  Hamburgh  is  the  finest-flavoured  black  Grape,  and  if 
it  was  more  amenable  to  ordinary  cultivation  would  be  a  universal 


favourite.  If  planted  in  a  somewhat  stiffer  soil  than  is  usually 
recommended  for  Vine  borders  an  Improvement  will  be  per- 
ceived. This  also  applies  to  Duke  of  Buccleuch.  There  is  another 
Grape  I  should  like  to  hear  what  Grape-growers  have  to  say 
respecting  its  good  and  bad  qualities,  and  that  is  the  (}olden 
Hamburgh. — Chas.  Bobbbts,  HighJiM  Hall  Oardetu,  near  Leek, 

LAPAGERLAS. 

LAPAaEBlAS  are  among  the  few  plants  which  succeed  well 
with  abundant  root  space.  The  method  to  follow  with  a  plant 
established  in  a  small  pot  as  received  from  a  nurseryman  is  at 
once  to  remove  it  into  one  8  or  9  inches  in  diameter,  draining  the 
pot  well,  and  employing  as  compost  turfy  loam  and  peat,  with 
nodules  of  lime  rubbish  freely  intermixed.  After  a  time  growth 
will  commence,  and  in  due  time  the  pot  will  become  full  of  roots, 
when  they  must  be  shifted  once  more  into  a  lar^r  pot  at  least 
4  inches  wider  than  the  one  to  be  set  aside.  This  shifting  must 
be  continued  if  the  plant  is  to  be  kept  growing  in  a  pot,  as  the 
more  abundant  the  roots  the  stronger  and  more  numerous  will  be 
the  shoots  annually  thrown  up  from  the  base  of  the  plant  It 
may  be  stated,  however,  that  a  13-inch  pot  will,  with  occasional 
rich  surface-dressings  supplemented  by  waterings  with  liquid 
manure,  keep  a  plant  in  good  condition  for  several  years,  but  not 
so  luxuriant  as  if  more  liberally  treated  as  to  root  space.  Return- 
ing to  the  first  start  of  our  typical  plant,  this  growth  must  be 
carefully  trained  on  a  string  under  the  roof  of  the  structure  in 
which  the  plant  is  growing.  Tear  by  year  the  same  care  must  be 
taken  with  young  shoots  which  may  be  produced.  To  prevent 
overcrowding  the  first  spindly  growths  should  be  cut  off  close  to 
the  soil,  and  all  along  the  future  of  the  plant  should  be  studied  by 
allowing  at  least  6  inches  between  each  main  growth.  The  above 
is  the  only  certain  mode  of  obtaining  large  blooms  and  plenty  of 
them.  It  may  be  noted  here  that  this  plant  is  not  particular  as 
to  aspect  It  does  well  full  in  the  sun,  m  the  shadC)  or  under  con- 
ditions between  these  two  ;  plenty  of  root-room,  head-room,  and 
water  apparently  being  the  conditions  most  favourable  to  its 
healthy  growth. 

Though  I  have  plants  growing  in  pots  under  conditions  as  above 
recommended,  at  the  same  time  I  would  recommend  even  more 
space  At  the  roots  than  can  be  provided  by  pots,  and,  in  fact, 
prefer  planting  out  in  beds  more  or  less  restricted  in  size  to  the 
room  at  command.     The  progress  a  plant  makes  after  being 

Slanted  out  is  really  astoniuiing,  and  the  number  of  flowers  pro- 
uced  for  at  least  six  months  of  the  year  is  very  great  indeed. 
The  compost  should  be  of  an  open  nature.  Plants  I  have  had  to 
do  with,  put  out  in  a  soil  in  which  Camellias  flourished,  made  no 
progress  until  a  different  kind  of  compost  was  employed. 

I  have  a  large  specimen  which  was  planted  out  in  a  bed  specially 
made  for  it  seven  years  ago,  the  compost  used  being  the  older . 
roots  of  Lastrea  dilatata.  This  year  the  blooms  have  declined 
considerably  in  sice,  but  this  I  expect  to  overcome  by  a  thick 
dressing  of  rich  material  and  occasional  manurial  waterings. 
These  old  plants  seem  to  be  very  prolific  of  seed  pods,  which  to 
anyone  wishful  of  increasing  stock  would  be  the  most  ready  means 
of  doing  so.  In  the  case  of  the  white  variety  this  would  of 
course  l^  a  risky  way  of  promoting  increase,  as  the  plants  result- 
ing from  such  seed  would  require  to  be  fiowered  before  being  sure 
as  to  colour.  I  have  an  idea  that  there  are  two  forms  of  variety 
of  the  white  Lapageria — one  smaller  than  the  other,  and  not  so 
strong  in  nowth  or  so  large  in  the  foliage.  Perhaps  some  of  your 
correspondents  or  readers  are  able  to  say  M  this  is  so.— B. 

LIBONIA  PENRHOSIENSIS. 

AMONOffr  the  most  useful  plants  for  winter  decoration  Libonias 
play  a  very  important  part  They  are  easily  grown,  and  well 
repay  a  little  extra  trouble  bestowed  upon  them.  Your  corre- 
spondent "Lbadbkham"  (page  552)  speaks  very  highly  of 
L.  grandiflora,  and  gives  some  cultural  remarks  respecting  it 
L.  grandifiora  is  a  great  favourite  with  most  people,  being  ex- 
tremely useful  for  conservatory  and  room  decoration.  If  your 
correspondent  has  not  already  tried  L.  penrhosiensis  let  me  re- 
commend it  to  him  and  others  desirous  to  possess  another  winter- 
flowering  plant  uid  in  my  opinion  iix  surpassing  L.  floribunda. 
L.  penrhosiensis  is  quite  distinct  from  the  latter  both  in  foliage 
ana  flowers.    The  foliage  is  much  larger,  and  has  a  beautiful 

Solished  surface.  The  flowers  also  are  much  larger  than  L.  giandi- 
ora  and  more  highly  coloured ;  instead  of  the  yellow  being  so 
prominent  they  have  a  bronzy  hue.  In  addition  to  the  above 
it  is  decidedly  more  floriferous.  ^  The  treatment  recommended  by 
"  Lbadbnhah  "  for  L.  floribunda  will  apply  to  L.  penrhosiensis, 
but  I  flnd  an  occasional  supply  of  liquid   manure  or  Clay's 
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flower  to  be  veij  bcaefloial.  With  us  our  plsnti  hare  bean  i_ 
flower  since  the  beginning  of  November,  ud  will  be  very 
kttractiTe  lor  some  time  jet,— W.  K. 


A  SPECIMEN  CHBYSANTHEMUM. 

Altbopgh  ChTTsantbemimi  show*  ue  Tiaited  by  thonwuid*  of 
penoDi  who  become  tftmiliu'  with  the  wonderfol  examptei  of  cot- 
tnie  Ui»t  kre  sUged,  yelj  neTerthele*,  byfw  Uie  larger  proportion 
of  oar  leaders  hare  aot  had  an  opportunity  of  seeing  these  brilliAot 
aatnma  tonrnatneiits,  and  some  of  Ibem,  as  we  know,  have  a 
insplcion  that  the  descriptioDB  of  the  blooms  snd  plants  are  some- 
times a  little  exaggerated.  A  phott^raph,  however,  does  not  ex- 
aggerate, and  the  engranng  shows  a  dwarf-trained  plant,  one 
of  others  equally  good,  in  a  group  at  the  late  Kingston  Show, 
The  engraving  represents  as  tmlj  at  a  flgnre  can  do  one  of  the 
maguificsnt  specimens  exhibited  by  Ur.  C.  Beckett,  gardener  to 


T.  H.  Biyaot,  Esq.,  Glencain,  Sorbtton  Hill,  and  we  are  pleased 
to  add  a  few  particnlart  dl  a  gtoap  which  reSectod  the  bighest 
credit  on  the  uhibitor. 

The  tbieelargett  plants  each  meanued  21  teetincircnmference, 
and  most  of  the  other  specimens  IS  feet  Wben  staged  they  pre< 
sented  one  sheet  of  bloom  60  feet  by  20  feet,  filling  the  entire  end 
of  the  hall,  Ur,  Bryant's  gardener  has  obligingly  faiuiehed  ns 
with  an  ontline  of  his  treatment,  wbich  is  as  follows  :— "  I  insert 
the  cnltings  in  December,  and  as  soon  as  rooted  keep  them  grow- 
ing freely,  and  withont  a  moment's  check,  till  they  are  finished, 
snpplying  them  with  etimnlants  as  needed.  They  are  stopped 
periodically  until  the  middle  of  July,  and  are  then  permitted  to 
form  and  develope  their  flowers.  These  directions  are  vei; 
general,  but  very  mnch  depends  on  the  jnclgment  of  the  cultivator 
and  his  devotion  to  his  profession.    To  be  snccessful  with  any 

Slant  it  needs  constant  attention  early  and  late,  the  sligbtect  neg- 
rct  being  fatal  to  encoess,  I  would  add  that  special  caie  must 
be  exercised  to  keep  the  plants  free  from  the  many  peal*  that 
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are  ever  ready  to  attack  them.  I  am  proud  to  say  (hat  Ur. 
Bryant  received  the  commands  of  H.R.U.  Duke  of  Albany,  and 
that  I  had  the  honour  of  taking  the  three  largest  and  two  smaller 
plants  to  Claremont.  The  Dnke  and  Duchest  ezprmed  them- 
selves ver;^  mnch  pleased  at  having  had  the  opportonity  of  seeing 
them,  caying  "  tbey  had  never  seen  finer." 

We  have  only  to  add  that  both  Ur.  Bryant  ud  hia  gardener 
have  good  reason  to  be  proud  of  soch  specimens.  The  pluit  being 
■*  tilted  "  tbe  pot  is  necessarily  hidden. 

We  ivgret  tliat  we  have  not  space  this  week  for  an  excellent 
paper  on  Chrysanthemnm  cnltnre  wbich  was  read  at  a  meeting  of 
the  Wimbledon  Qardenen'  Sodely,  and  by  request  of  tbe  membera 
sent  to  ns  for  pnblioatlDn.  It  will  appear  in  an  early  isnie.  We 
are  obliged  also  to  defer  the  publication  of  notes  m  answer  to 
"J.  L,"  on  page  666. 


BORDERS  FOB  HARDY  FRDIT  TREES. 

At  the  commencement  of  my  previous  notes  on  froit  borders 

(page  G41),  I  proposed  writing  a  second  paper  on  the  labject, 


wbich  I  DOW  offer.  What  1  shaU  attempt  to  demonstrate  Is  tbat 
we  do  not  do  instice  to  oar  hardy  frnit  trees ;  in  fact,  in  tbe 
natter  of  borders  we  go  as  much  to  one  extreme  as  we  do  in 
tbe  opposite  direction  when  we  form  excesdvety  large  borders  for 
bonse-eQltivated  fruits. 

It  Is  tme  every  walled-in  kitchen  garden  is  provided  with  so- 
called  fmit  borders,  but  in  how  many  cases  do  tbe  trees  bare 
anjrthing  like  the  fnll  benclit  of  them  ?  In  reality  the  choicest 
fmits  do  not  receive  as  fair  treatment  as  ordinary  otchard  freer, 
owing  in  this  case  to  the  shape  of  tl)e  trees  or  other  causes  hiu- 
derlng  the  digging  and  heavy  cropping  the  borders  devoted  to  the 
wall-trained  trees  have  constantly  to  nndergo.  To  all  appear- 
ances in  most  gardens  the  vegetables  and  not  tbe  fmit  trees  sre 
of  primary  consideration.  Neither  are  gardeners  altogether  to  be 
blamed  for  this,  as  they  are  bound  to  produce  continuous  and 
hesvr  crops  of  vegetables  snd  Fmall  fruits  from  a  comparatively 
small  space  of  ground.  As  a  consequence  not  only  are  the 
borders  Immediately  in  front  of  tbe  trees  closely  dug  and  cropped, 
but  the  space  at  tbe  foot  of  tbe  walls  is  aleo  titiliBed  ;  at  the  same 
time,  if  gardeners  must  persist  in  this  close  cropping,  tbey  can  at 


any  rate  aroid  planting  such  gross-feeding  and  comparatiTely 
permanent  crops  as  VioletSi  Strawberries,  Parsley,  and  herbs 
generally  on  these  borders.  The  former,  especially  when  planted 
at  the  foot  of  the  walls,  are  very  injorlons,  as  they  impoyerish  the 
border  to  a  great  depth ;  and  a  herb  border  near  the  walls  ineylt* 
ably  impoverishes  the  land,  yet  both  cases  are  by  no  means  rare. 

Qaick-growing  crops,  snch  as  Potatoes,  Canliflowers,  Kidney 
Beans,  Tamips,  and  Lettuces,  are  not  so  objectionable,  especiallpr 
seeing  how  frequently  the  ground  for  early  crops  of  these  is 
favoured  with  regard  to  heavy  dressiugs  of  manure.  The  manure 
is  very  beneficial  to  well-established  fruit  trees ;  but  unfortunately 
the  frequent  diggings  have  the  effect  of  driving  the  roots  of  the 
trees  down  into  the  subsoil,  and  this,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
repeat,  is  quite  in  the  wrong  direction.  Under  the  system  at 
present  pretty  generally  in  vogue,  and  which  I  must  admit  to  a 
certain  extent  unavoidably  prevails  here,  we  may  look  in  vain 
for  the  valuable  fibrous  roots. 

The  roots  of  most  trees,  and  more  especially,  I  think,  of  Pears, 
require  but  little  disturbance  to  induce  a  downward  tendency, 
and  if  active  steps  are  not  taken  to  prevent  the  misfortune  be- 
coming intensified  the  decadence  of  the  tree  will  soon  be  seen. 
Not  only  have  the  wall  trees  under  my  charge  rooted  down  into 
the  cold  subsoil,  but  the  pyramids  are  in  the  same  plight  Fruit 
trees  of  any  kind  with  several  roots  2  inches  in  diameter  deep 
down  into  clay,  and  with  but  few  if  any  surface  roots,  are  certain 
to  produce  crops  of  cracked  worthless  fruits.  In  our  case  I  should 
say  the  Strawoemes,  Gooseberries,  Violets,  aod  Parsley  I  found 
planted  about  the  trees  were  the  primary  cause  of  this  deep- 
rooting.  These  have  been  cleared  off  as  much  as  possible,  and 
according  as  we  are  able  these  gross  roots  are  severally  shortened, 
the  trees  raised,  much  day  cleared  out,  fresh  soil  added,  and  all 
medium-sized  roots  brought  nearer  to  the  surface.  There  I  hope 
to  be  able  to  keep  them,  and  eventually  be  able  to  point  to  crops 
of  fruit  equally  as  fine  as  those  grown  on  trees  and  in  the  gardens 
at  Ashton  Court,  which  were  treated  in  a  very  similar  manner  by 
Mr.  Austin,  the  well-known  practical  gardener  in  charge. 

It  is  really  a  blunder  to  begrudge  a  good  Apple,  Pear,  Plum, 
Peach,  Nectarine,  Cherry,  or  Apricot  tree  a  few  feet  of  border 
room,  say  half  the  square  feet  of  wall  or  ground  the  tree  covers. 
If  we  gave  it  a  thought  we  should  rememl^r  the  crop  of  one  tree 
is  oftentimes  worth  more  than  all  the  vegetables  obtained  from  a 
considerable  length  of  border.  Eight  dozen  fair-sized  fruits  from 
a  fully  grown  tree  of  either  Peaches  or  Pears  is  not  a  particularly 
heavy  crop,  yet  these  are  or  were  worth  to  the  proprietor  this 
season  at  least  32#.,  and  would  find  a  ready  market  at  2it,  We 
should  have  to  market  a  considerable  quantity  of  vegetables  to 
realise  that  amount  I  say.  Give  the  roots  of  the  trees  fair  play 
and  mark  the  result. 

That  the  sheltered  wall  borders  prove  extremely  or  rather  com- 
paratively profitable  vegetable  quarters  must  be  admitted.  But  I 
am  under  tne  impression  if  other  open  sunny  spots  were  as  well 
managed  they  would  produce  vegetables  quite  as  early  and  equal 
in  quality.  Where  are  the  earliest  vegetables  in  any  quantity 
grown  that  are  sent  to  the  London  markets  7  Certainly  not  in 
walled-in  gardens,  but  in  tiie  open  fields.  The  designers  of  the 
majority  of  kitchen  gardens  make  a  radical  mistake  by  forming 
the  wall  borders  mu(£  too  narrow,  and  this  materially  affects  the 
system  of  cropping.  Instead  of  being  10  or  12  feet  wide  (they 
are  often  narrower)  they  should  be  20  feet  wide,  and  of  this  a 
width  of  5  feet  at  the  very  least  ought  to  be  devoted  exclusively 
to  the  fruit  trees.  Under  such  circumstances  the  roots  would  be 
encouraged  to  remain  near  the  surface,  where  the  freely  formed 
fibres  would  revel  in  the  liberal  top-dressings  of  manure  they 
ought  to  receive  when  the  trees  were  in  full  bearing.  These 
favourable  conditions  would  result  in  better  ripened  growth,  more 
frequent  crops  of  fmit  of  the  best  quality,  and  much  less  necessity 
for  frequent  replantings  in  order  to  replace  trees  prematurely 
dead  or  dying. — W.  Iggulden,  Marston. 


MUSHBOOM-QROWINQ  IN  SPHAGNUM  MOSS. 

Tbbbb  are  now  in  full  bearing  at  **  Broomfield,"  Sheffield  (the 
residence  of  B.  P.  Broomhead,  Esq.),  several  Mushroom  beds, 
which  for  quantity  and  quality  of  the  produce  I  have  not  before 
seen  equalled,  except  in  the  case  of  Mr.  J.  Barter's  outdoor  beds, 
which  were  figured  in  the  Journal  of  May  4th,  this  year,  page  359. 
Mr.  Walker,  the  able  gardener  at  Broom  field,  tells  me  that  the  mate- 
rial of  which  these  b^s  are  composed  consists  solely  of  sphagnum 
moss  imported  from  Germany,  where  it  has  been  artificially  dried 
and  afterwards  compressed  by  hydraulic  power  into  cakes  or  bales 
of  about  1  cwt.  each,  and  which  are  sold  as  a  patented  bedding 
material  for  horses,  &c.  Mr.  Broomhead  purchased  a  quantity  for 
use  in  his  stables,  where  its  merits  are  appreciated,  as  it  speedily 


and  readily  absorbs  all  the  drainage  and  ammonia,  and  keeps  the 
stable  free  from  all  unpleasant  smells.  Thinking  it  would  be  a 
good  material  for  Mushroom-growing,  Mr.  Walker  made  up  some 
beds  with  it^  which  have  succeeded  beyond  his  expectations.  He 
says  he  has  never  before  had  beds  which  have  been  so  quick  in 
coming  into  bearing  or  so  lastiogly  productive.  He  commenced  ga- 
thering Mushrooms  in  five  weeks  from  the  making-up  of  the  beds, 
and  when  I  saw  them  he  had  been  gathering  from  them  every  day  for 
five  weeks,  and  the  beds  then  were  quite  covered  with  fine  Mush- 
rooms, which  are  very  thick  and  solid.  He  also  showed  me  a  box 
which  by  way  of  experiment  he  had  filled  with  moss  which  had 
not  been  used  in  the  stables,  but  which  he  had  saturated  with 
stable  drainage  ftrom  a  tank  where  it  is  collected.  This  upon 
being  made  up  into  the  box  heated  very  stronely,  so  that  he  nad 
to  wait  a  number  of  days  for  the  heat  to  subside  before  spawning, 
but  when  I  first  saw  it  the  spawn  had  run  through  it  and  Mush- 
rooms were  appeanng  apparently  as  thidd]^  and  as  freely  as  upon 
the  other  beds.  On  a  subsequent  examination  there  was  no  doubt 
the  experiment  was  a  great  success,  as  the  box  was  crowded  with 
8plen(Ud  Mushrooms. — W.  K.  W. 


INSECTICIDES. 


Undeb  the  above  heading  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Journal  I 
read  with  considerable  interest  the  able  contribution  signed 
**  HOBTUS.*'  I  beg,  however,  to  differ  from  him  as  to  the  appli- 
cation of  sulphurous  acid  in  the  manner  indicated.  Brimstone  I 
have  detested  in  any  form  from  childhood  upwards,  when  it  was 
used  internally,  externally,  and  tiireatened  eternally ;  and,  in  my 
opinion  to  subject  Abutilons,  Coleuses,  Poinsettias,  and  other  choice 
softwooded  plants  to  the  influence  of  an  atmosphere  charged  with 
sulphurous  acid  fumes  for  twelve  hours  means  sudden  death. 
Sulphurous  acid  contains  9-2  per  cent,  of  gas  in  suspension,  hence 
I  caution  experimenters  to  fint  sponge  themselves  with  the  acid 
(whidi  will  soon  evaporate),  and  note  the  condition  of  their 
respiratory  organs.  This  simple  process  will,  I  believe,  be  con- 
ducive to  plant-longevity.  As  to  Dalmatian  powder,  it  is  a  most 
valuable  insecticide ;  but,  again,  I  differ  from  your  correspondent 
"  HOBTUS  "  as  to  its  application.  Let  us  trace  its  origin  and  see 
wherein  its  energies  exist  as  an  insecticide.  It  is  prepared  by 
grinding  to  powder  the  dried  and  expanded  florets  of  a  composite 

Slant  which  grows  freely  in  the  sandy  plains  of  Persia  ana  Asia 
[inor,  possessing  when  freshly  prepared  a  pungent^  aromatic, 
characteristic  odour,  and  herein  lies  its  power.  It  acts  more  as  a 
repellant  than  a  poison,  and  should  be  used  like  snuff— dry. 

I  have  grown  the  plant  and  find  the  fiowen  inert,  not  possess- 
ing the  qualities  for  which  the  exotic  ones  are  noticeable ;  and  I 
find  negative  results  from  its  use  in  solution  as  suggested  by 
"  HoBTUS ;"  indeed,  a  more  effective  solution  can  be  prepared 
from  any  of  our  indigenous  composite  plants,  such  as  Ckmomile 
or  Tansy. 

But  if  may  be  asked  what  practical  suggestions  I  have  to  offer 
on  the  subject  of  insecticides ;  and  although  I  am  not  entitled  to  a 
blue  ribbon  I  shall  place  first  and  foremost  water,  and  to  satisfy 
readers  of  a  bucolic  tendency  we  will  occasionally  have  it  hot — 
say  140^  Fahr.,  for  some  plants.  Next  I  place  tobacco,  which  I 
have  diligently  employed  ever  since  I  escaped  parental  control. 
But  my  object  in  writing  is  more  especially  to  draw  the  attention 
of  practical  men  to  the  employment  (as  insecticides)  of  the  juices 
of  plants  of  an  acrid  or  poisonous  nature. 

It  is  notorious  that  certain  plants  are  injurious  to  insect 
life.  Take,  for  instance,  the  common  Elder  (Sambucus  nigra), 
the  Foxglove  (Digitalis  purpurea),  while  the  whole  order  Ranun- 
cnlaoeie,  inclusive  of  Aconites,  Crowfoots,  Hellebori,  and  Delphi* 
niums,  possess  acrid  properties  fatal  to  insect  existence.  Why  not 
utilise  tneee  remedies  ? 

Take,  again,  the  immunity  from  attack  enjoyed  by  the  Scotch 
Fir  and  all  the  Cedar  tribe  of  forest  trees.  From  these  we  obtain 
wood  tar  and  turpentine,  so  fatal  to  insect  life  and  so  invaluable 
to  the  entomologist.  Would  not  an  infusion  of  the  bark  of  the 
Pinus  palustris  (P.  australis)  aid  us  ?  The  seeds  of  the  Delphi- 
nium Staphisagria  have  been  used  for  centuries  in  the  form  of 
decoction  to  destroy  lice  in  cattle,  also  rats ;  and  quaint  old 
Gerarde  states  that  they  were  some  time  used  in  apophlegmatisant 
gargles,  so  with  this  character  it  is  needless  for  me  to  refer  farther 
to  the  power  of  the  Stavesaore  seed  beyond  saying  that  it  is  cheap. 

As  to  Mr.  Speed*s  remedy  for  American  blight,  may  I  suggest 
to  him  the  use  of  wood  tar  in  preference  to  gas  tar  ?  My  process 
is  this  for  standard  fruit  trees :  First  sli^e  a  peck  of  lime  with 
water  to  the  consistence  of  cream,  and  whilst  still  hot  add  one 
pint  of  the  brown  oil  of  tar.  This  when  mixed  forms  a  tar  soap 
or  emulsion,  which  annihilates  the  American  bug  wherever  em- 
ployed.   Colour  with  soot  if  you  like. 


Finkllf,  I  miut  strongly  tecommeDd  the  soluble  flr-lree  oil, 
together  with  the  Bpraj-difFuser,  which  enables  the  operatoi  to 
direct  a  »pr»T  o(  the  Tspoop  in  every  cnuiny,  »nd  without  injory 
to  the  most  deliote  pliuit  life.  The  spnij-producu  ii  especially 
TRluable,  u  it  carrieB  its  insidioos  vapoiirs  where  the  syriaga 
would  be  ineffectiye.— W.  Litchfield,  Coventry. 


FEAR  PBIMCB  NAPOLEOK. 

As  a  Ute  Fear  the  merits  of  this  Ttuiety  tuo  not  perh&ps  snfflcienUy 
known,  It  is  of  compaiatiTely  recent  iutroduotioo,  having  been 
nisei  bom  the  seed  of  Fuse  Cruaune  in  18S6.  Hr.  Hajcocic, 
Borham  Court  Gardens,  the  grover  of  the  fruit  now  figured,  writes 
to  ua  relatiTe  to  this  Pear ; — "  My  eiperienee  with  Prince  Napolepn 
Is  that  it  is  a  most  excellent  late  Pear,  and  one  worthy  of  attention. 
It  does  not  lucceed  here  on  the  Quince,  hut  grows  well  on  the  Fear 
stock.  It  makes  rather  thin  weak  short-jointed  wood,  and  forms 
fruiting  spurs  very  freely.  It  also  succeeds  very  well  double- 
icrafled.  1  find  BeiurS  Haidy  mskes  a  good  stock  for  it,  but  I  much 
prefai  the  Pear  stock.  The  fruit  is  rather  small,  and  very  much 
like  Passe  Ciasanne,  but,  though  not  so  large,  is  a  little  longer ; 


■kin  dirk  brown  rusiet.    In  use  during  January  and  February,  and 
bas  a  sharp  brisk  flavour — a  quality  that  many  people  like." 

Our  description  of  Prince  Napoleon  is  as  follows  : — Pnut  uneven 
in  its  outline,  roundish  or  Bec^amot-shaped,  somewhat  knobbed  at 
the  italk  and  the  crowa.  Skin  entirely  covered  with  rough  brown 
Tossct,  so  much  BO  as  to  leave  the  ground  oolour  exposed  like 
yellow  speckles.  Eye  laige  and  open,  with  long  erect  segments 
set  in  a  deep,  tmeven,  and  knobbed  basin.  Btalk  very  stout,  1  inch 
loi^,  inserted  in  a  deep  uneven  cavity.  Flesh  yellowish,  buttery, 
melting,  sweet,  and  ioioy,  with  a  vary  high  balsamic  fiavoitr,  which 
to  some  may  be  unpleasant.  It  is  really  a  strong  Beokel  flaroitr.  A 
very  fine  Pear  in  the  end  of  February. 

AZALEAS  FOB  FORCING. 

A  TEW  notes  on  some  varieties  of  Azaleas  that  have  been  proved 
by  the  writer  may  be  acoeptable  to  some  of  jonr  readers. 

NaroiuijUnra.—A.  general  favourite,  which  is  invaloaUe  for 
early  forcing.  Tbon^  tba  individual  fiowers  are  not  particularly 
fine,  the  large  qnantity  of  them  eompeasates  in  a  great  measote 
for  this  slight  detect.  No  colleotion  caa  be  oon^deied  complete 
withont  some  of  this  variety. 


Flf.  ID!.— Pun  ruHCl  HATOUOH. 


A.  Bortig. — A  very  fine  white,  a  good  forcer  and  neat  habit  ,■ 
the  Individual  flowers  mach  finer  than  NsjcissiBot*. 

Jveryana. — Another  good  white,  but  it  baldly  foroea  W  well  M 
the  prerioni  two.  Madame  Camile  von  LAOgenove  is  a  beantifnl 
varied,  semi-donble,  while  striped  with  red.  It  proved  with  me 
a  fair  forcer. 

Baron  ie  Yriere. — A  fine  large  while  with  small  pink  stripe. 
The  only  objection  1  have  to  this  Is  that  it  sometimes  flowers 
Dneqnally,  ball  the  plant  being  In  fall  bloom,  and  the  other  half 
with  the  buds  hardly  swelled.    This  has  often  perplexed  me. 

Apellon, — This  has  a  handsome  large  flower,  white  with  slight 
rose  stripe  ;  it  also  proved  a  rather  unequal  flowerer. 

BenuiTi  Andrfot  aXba. — This  is  a'saperb  kind,  and  should  be 
in  eve^  collection.    The  rose  variety  is  equally  fine. 

Bofhael. — White,  double,  and  in  addition  sweet-scented  ;  it 
did  not  prove  a  very  eqoal  flowerer. 

nay  of  nTuu.— Another  double  white ;  very  lai^  flowers, 
forcing  very  well. 

Sm^ctnir  de  PrinM  Albert, — A  veiy  free-flowering  seml-donble, 
leee  and  white  ;  should  be  in  every  list. 

Sigimund  Raeier. — One  of  Uie  very  best,  rose  and  white, 
lai^-flowered,  and  very  profuse ;  sboald  have  a  place  in  every 
collectioii. 


.,,,..  brownish  crinwnL 

Madame  Vander  Cntyiat. — This  is  a  grand  rariety,  foielnK 
admirably,  and  flowering  very  profusely.  The  flowera  are  large, 
of  a  beautiful  rose  colour. 

Bachel  zoa  Vornhagan. — Another  variety  in  a  great  measure 
resembling  the  last  mentioned,  of  a  rosy  red,  and  a  very  free 
flowerer.  I  consider  the  last  two  veiy  splendid  varieties  tor 
making  a  display,  and  all  who  wish  for  thai  should  grow  a  lai^ 
proportion  of  them. 

Soi  dHollande. — Bed ;  a  good  free-flowerer,  individual  flowers 
not  particularly  fine. 

Punctvlata. — Dwarf  rosy  red,  flowerlne  very  freely,  and  in- 
valuable as  a  dwarf  decorative  flowering  plant 

Jean  Verraeiw,—A  beautiful  variety,  red  and  white  ;  flowen 
very  large.  This  is  admired  by  all  who  see  it,  being  a  strikiDg 
object  among  many  others  that  are  not  mean  rivals. 

Camteue  da  Flandret.—Bo^,  very  free  flowerer,  and  good 

These  are  some  of  the  varieties  that  have  been  tried  by  me,  and 

I  have  endeavoured  to  speak  of  them  exactly  as  I  found  Uiem. 
The  descriptions  in  catalogues,  though  not  meant  to  be  deceiving, 
are  naturally  rather  glotmig,  and  in  some  cases  the  objects  of 


JOURNAL  OF  BORTICULTURS  AND  COTTAGE  QARDSNEB. 


[  D«ccuinc  IB,  isn. 


much  Iftudatlon  In  c&UlOKaefl  pmre  tar  below  the  lUiidud  of 
merit  assigned  to  them.  It  would  be  mnch  more  Mtigfaclory  lot 
ftll  concerned  if  aotbiug  bat  the  verj  plainest  truths  were  em< 
ployed  in  descriptiooa  of  plants.  Vendors  wonld,  in  the  long  ran, 
profit  by  only  praising  what  they  could  poaitirelj  declare  were 
good.  The  r^e  for  new  varieties  of  plants  of  all  kindi  is  tempt- 
iog,  no  doubt,  to  those  who  hare  to  supply  tbe  demands  of  the 
pnblic,  and  leads  to  the  rarietJes  bemg  oTer-praised  simply 
because  thej  hSTo  some  little  ooTeltr  about  them.  Tarietiet  that 
have  proved  good  should  not  be  placed  aside  for  others  whose 
chief  Tecommendation  ii  tliat  thef  are  "new,"— A  Mabkbt 
Oboweb, 

A  BOUQUET  DISSECTED. 
To  whom  ue  we  indebted  for  setting  the  latest  fashion  in 

ball-room  bonqnets  ?  I  make  the  inquiiy,  not  becanae  I  am 
anxions  to  peipetuata  the  inventor's  fame,  bat  heoause  I  am  so 
thoroughly  dtsfn^isted  with  the  style  as  to  wish  to  bold  them  up  to 
opprobrium.  Call  me  uncharitable  it  you  will,  but  when  we  see 
laob  moDstrooa  bonqoets  at  are  now  being  borna  in  ball-rooms, 
who  can  help  pitying  gardeners  who,  at  this  dull  season  o(  the 
jeax  espedaUj,  have  to  imitate  a  faabion  initiated  donbtleas  by 
those  interetted  in  the  a&le  ol  as  many  cholue  flowen  as  poaiible  1 
These  "  sweet  tliingi  in  the  way  ot  baucjuets  "  average  40  inches 
in  oiroumference,  some  in  fact  being  IB  inches  In  diameter— tbia, 
be  it  remembered,  being  all  QowerH,  aa  Fern  fronds  and  papers 
are  scarcely  seen.  In  some  instanoes  notiUag  but  Tiolets  are 
employed,  in  others  Violets  in  equal  proportlous  with  the  choicest 
white  flowers,  while  many  white  Camellias,  Eucharisaa,  Bomau 
Hyacinths,  and  Qaidenias  are  freely  used. 

Tbe  bouquet  I  contrived  to  aecnre  when  its  owner  bad  had 
enough  of  it  was  composed  eicluBiTely  of  Gardenias  (thirty-six  in 
all),  Maidenhair  Fern,  much  extiemelj  dirty  moss,  wire  in  great 
qaantities,  the  holder  and  twelve  strong  brasa  pins  varying  in 
length  from  3  to  1  inches.  Tray  little  growth  was  cat  with  the 
blooms,  but  each,  unless  hunched  as  they  sometimes  were,  bad 
three  or  four  wire  stems  t>ound  together,  the  longest  two  only 
passiDg  into  the  handle.  Tbey  were  arranged  almost  flatly,  and 
a  tew  blooms  were  bent  over  the  side  which  was  to  he  carried 
uppermost.  The  Qardenias  were  leally  bedded  among  the  moss, 
t^  serving  to  keep  them  iiijpaBtioa,  imd  being  fraely  damped 
also  to  preserve  freshness.  The  booquet  was  flnt  placed  in  a 
collar  of  stifl  brown  paper,  then  in  a  wider  strip  ot  the  same 
material  covered  with  white  satin  and  fringed  with  two  bands  ot 
lace,  the  large  pins  securing  these  in  position.  The  bundle  ot 
wires  serving  for  a  handle  were  then  surrounded  with  soft  tissue 
ks  to  fit  tightly  in  a  neat  bouqnet-botder, 


Its  habit  of  growth  is  exoellent,  and  it  is  so  itnrdy  and  robnst  as 
to  flourish  in  our  poor  thin  soil  where  many  other  aorta  planted 
near  it  have  perished  after  a  brief  existence  oC  a  few  years.  In 
the  valoablo  "  Hints  on  Yegetahle  and  Fruit  Farming,"  published 
in  the  last  namber  of  the  Joamal  ot  the  Boyal  Agricoltaial 
Society,  Mr.  Whitehead  apeals  of  Warrington  in  unqoalified 
terms  of  praise.  That  gentleman  lives  In  the  very  heart  of  tbe 
Kentish  fruit-growing  district,  and  his  opinion  is  most  valuable. 
Be  reoommenos  Whitesmith  and  Barly  Sulphur  tor  picking  green, 
and  has  a  good  word  also  for  Lancashire  lAd,  Bed  Rifleman, 
Oolden  Drop,  and  Monarch.  Ot  prize  sorts  he  considets  Roaring 
Lion,  Leveller,  Leader,  Napoleon,  and  Careleas  good,  bat  be  only 
mentions  them  as  gai^n  sort*,  profitable  it  grown  with  speciu 

A  brief  extract  of  qnantiUea  and  prices  may  nsefully  be  given — 
"Directly  the  berries  are  large  enough  the  bushes  are  picked 
over,  and  the  largest  are  sent  to  market,  when  they  make  Zd. 
to  3^.  per  It>.,  or  even  more  at  the  beginning  of  the  season, 
bat  Uie  price  soon  falls  to  Zd.  and  ]}i^  per  lb.,  and  even  to  1^, 
per  It.  An  average  crop  from  Qoosebeny  bodies  in  full  vigour 
wonld  be  between  6600  and  TGOO  ths.  per  acre,  and  the  prioa 
between  1^  and  2d.  per  tb,  Occaaionally,  when  the  soil  is 
well  suited  for  these  bushes,  very  large  profits  and  quick  retonu 

are  made.    Tbe  ezpe "  * ' """ '  "'  """ 

crop  in  napeot  ot  , 

Tbe  expenses  In  connection  v 

range  from  £10  to  £12  per  acre,  and  all  other  charges  in  tbe  case 

of  an  average  crop  would  amount  to  £T  or  £8  per  acre."     The 

bnabes  are  6  feet  apart,  or  IS10  to  an  acre  in  some  cases,  and 

G}  feet,  or  1140  to  an  acre,  in  others.    The  ground  is  manured 

and  dug  in  winter,  and  hoed  once  or  twice  in  summer. 

These  Interesting  facts  of  what  ii  done  in  Kent  are  Important, 
and  are  sate  data  tor  the  guidance  of  beginners  in  other  parts  of 
tbe  country.  The  only  queation  to  which  they  give  rise  is,  Conid 
not  Gooseberries  be  cultivated  more  cheaply  I  I  have  two  rows 
of  Warrington,  which  were  planted  twelve  yean  ago,  now  in  fall 
vigour,  and  always  bearing  a  fnll  crop  ot  fine  frnit,  among  which 
there  has  been  no  digging  thr  fnll  hall  that  time,  probably  longer. 
Ad  annoal  snrface  dreaiing  ot  manure  is  given  in  winter,  and  Eoe- 
ing  it  weeds  appear  In  sammer,  but  digging  would  certainly  do 
more  harm  than  good,  for  the  soil  near  the  surface  is  crowded  wiUi 
roots.  Nobodv  digs  a  Vine  border  for  the  same  reason  ;  wby, 
therefore,  shodd  we  dig  a  fruit  plantation,  provided  the  land  u 
drained  and  rendered  pervious  to  the  quick  passage  of  lain  water 
before  ploatiiig  1  — Sdwasd  Lucksusbt. 


expense  wonld  depend  upon  the  amount  of  the 
t  ot  picking,  carruwe,  and  salesmen's  charges. 
n  connection  with  tne  oultiTation  alone  would 


The  only  oonsoUtion  in  connection  with  the  subject  I  can  find 
at  present  is  the  thought,  how  wearied  the  prond  bearers  of  these 
monstrosities  must  have  felt  long  before  tne  ball  was  at  an  end. 
At  any  rate  this  must  ha>e  been  the  case  it  those  as  large  or  larger 
than  my  specimen,  as  this  weighed  in  its  entirety  exactly  24  ois. ; 
and  I  ^ould  say  the  strongest  of  UB  would  not  oare  to  carry  such 
a  weight  near  our  noaea  for  mora  than  a  hour  at  a  time,  ^deed 
they  had  to  be  left  on  the  seats  when  a  dance  oommenced,  and 
(or  this  reason  alone  I  shoold  saj  tbey  will  not  long  remain 
fashionable.— W.  I.  M. 


GOOSEBEBBY-QBOWINa  FOB  MABKET. 
Thb  annual  statement  of  the  weights  of  the  heaviest  prise- 
winning  Gooseberries  is  certainly  very  tempting,  and  I  for  one 
must  plead  guilty  to  having  weakly  yielded  to  an  ambitions  vrisb 
to  see  what  J  could  do  in  that  direction  by  planting  the  whole  of 


n  it  he  wondered  at,  tor  upon  the  face  ot  it 
Oooseberry  coltara  appears  most  simple,  and  one  might  reason 
that  If  certain  sorts  grow  to  so  largo  a  sise  under  peculiar  care 
and  ^iU,  surely  they  will  be  oonsiderebly  above  tbe  common 
size  under  ordinary  methods  of  coltnre.  But  in  reality  there  Is 
as  mnch  diSerence  in  Gooseberries  as  there  is  among  Fears  and 
Apples.  Weakly  drooping  spreading  growth,  shyness  in  fruiting, 
poor  insipid  Savour,  and  premature  fmit-shedding  are  all  to  be 
found  among  them,  Warrington  is  undoubtedly  Uie  best  ot  all, 
either  tor  green  or  ripe  fruit.  In  the  green  state  it  is  ready  for 
picking  early,  it  ripens  slowly,  hangs  long  upon  the  busb  in  prime 
condition  when  ripe,  and  ranks  in  gene»Ll  estimation  among  oni 
best  late  sorts  either  for  jam  or  eating.  It  has  been  so  usefal  to 
me  tor  so  many  years  that  I  consider  it  the  best  for  an;  purpose, 


FoTcmg  DiparltiuM.— It  will  be  neoeasary  to  keep  fermantlng 
materials  in  a  state  ot  preparation  for  use  in  this  department ;  and  aa  a 
larger  bulk  than  naual  is  generally  required  (or  the  next  two  months,  it 
will  be  founddeeirable  tomii  two  parts  tree  leaves  with  one  of  stable 
manure,  which  will  oonsidenbly  Increase  the  bulk,  and  the  heat, 
although  not  bo  strong  as  in  stable  manure  alone,  will  be  roore 
ragolai  and  durable.  The  Badishas  sown  last  month  in  heat  will  be 
coining  on  tor  use,  and  should  have  tree  vsntilation,  or  thsy  will  bs 
liable  to  damp  off  ;  similai  remarks  applying  to  those  sown  later  and 
Carrots,  whloh  must  not  be  kept  close,  or  they  will  become  drawn. 
Only  sufficient  heat  by  linings  should  be  afforded  as  lo  keep  them 
gently  moviag.  Frames  of  Potatoes  must  be  freely  venUlated  on  sU 
tsvoorabte  oooaslons,  applying  linings  to  the  sides  of  the  bed  alike 
for  wlety  from  frost  and  to  promote  a  steady  growth.  Frash  beds 
should  be  made  and  planted  with  sets  previously  started  in  heat  as 
pita  or  framea  beeome  available.  Maintain  the  supply  ot  Asparagus 
by  the  introduction  of  fresh  roots  at  intervals  according  to  tin 
demand,  dmilar  remarks  applying  to  Seakale,  Bhnbarb,  and  Chicory, 
the  last  three  toroing  admirably  in  a  HuBbroom  house  or  other  place 
haviag  a  temperature  of  66"  to  60°.  Mustard  and  Crass  mnst  be  sown 
at  intervals  so  as  to  maintain  a  snoceaslosal  supply.  Frenoh  Beana 
will  likewise  require  to  he  sown  at  fortnightly  intervala  to  maintain 
a  regular  supply,  ventilating  those  advancing  freely  when  the  weather 


admits,  keeping  them  well  aupplied  with,  tepid  liquid  manure,  and 
earthing  up  those  anfficientlj  advanced. 

The  earlj  stores  of  Lettuces  and  Endiye  must  be  frequently 
examined,  remoTing  all  decayed  matter.  During  favourable  weather 
rentilate  freely,  but  daring  severe  weather  cover  them  securely, 
and  keep  them  in  the  dark,  or  do  not  uncover  so  long  as  the  severe 
weather  continues.  Cauliflowers  and  young  Lettuce  plants  in  frames 
or  handlights  must  be  frequently  examined  for  the  removal  of  decayed 
foliage,  dressing  the  surface,  and  stirring  the  soil  between  the 
plants. 

ntUIT  HOUBflS. 

Peachet  and  Nectarinet. — In  the  earliest  house  the  flowering  has 
already  commenced.  This  degree  of  forwardness  may  not  yet  be 
attained  by  trees  which  have  not  been  forced  early  in  former  years, 
and  in  this  case  it  is  not  advisable  to  push  them  hard,  but  let  the 
same  conditions  prevail  as  were  indicated  in  our  last  calendar.  When 
the  flowers  begin  to  expand  maintain  60°  at  night,  falling  a  few 
degrees  when  the  weather  is  severe.  Baise  the  temperature  early  in 
the  day  to  55°,  and  keep  it  between  that  and  60°  during  the  day,  the 
latter  not  being  exceeded  by  fire  heat  alone ;  and  this  should  be 
accompanied  by  a  circulation  of  the  air  in  the  house,  opening  the  top 
ventilators  a  little  at  55° ;  and  as  the  temperature  advances  gradually 
increase  the  ventilation,  having  a  free  circulation  top  and  bottom  at 
65°,  closing  for  the  day  at  60°.  Damp  the  surfaces  in  the  house 
twice  a  day,  ceasing  to  syringe  the  trees  after  the  flowers  expand, 
and  leave  a  little  air  on  at  the  top  of  the  house  constantly  to 
prerent  the  atmosphere  becoming  stagnant.  Dust  the  flowers  with  a 
camers-halr  brush  when  the  day  is  fine  and  the  house  well  ventilated 
to  insure  fertilisation.  As  the  setting  period  during  the  dullest  time 
of  year  is  the  most  important  throughout  the  whole  process,  the 
greatest  care  should  be  given  to  the  requirements  at  that  season. 

The  house  containing  trees  intended  to  afford  ripe  fruit  in  June  of 
such  varieties  as  Royal  George  and  Orosse  Mignonne  Peaches,  Lord 
Napier  and  Elruge  Nectarines,  should  now  be  dosed.  The  inside 
border  should  haye  a  thorough  soaking  with  water  at  a  temperature 

«f  70%  »nd  iho  outoide  bolder  proieoied  with  m  good  thickneaa  of  dry 

leaves  or  fern.  Syringe  the  trees  and  available  surfaces  in  the 
morning  and  in  the  afternoon,  so  as  to  have  the  trees  fairly  dry  before 
night.  Ventilate  freely  from  and  above  50°,  at  which  close  the  house, 
and  employ  fire  heat  only  to  prevent  the  temperature  falling  much 
below  40°  at  night. 

PLAITT  HOUBBS. 

Forcing  Home. — ^In  order  to  keep  pace  with  the  increased  demand 
for  flowers  which  prevails  in  most  establishments  almost  every  house 
is  required.  Stoves  are  crammed  to  the  injury  of  the  permanent 
occupants  ;  and  though  numbers  can  be  brought  into  bloom  there, 
they  are  not  nearly  so  good  for  decorative  purposes  as  those  for- 
warded in  a  house  wherei  the  forcing  is  more  gradual.  A  light  airy 
house  with  beds  for  holding  fermenting  materials  for  bottom  heat  is 
a  great  aid  in  very  early  forcing,  and  if  it  have  a  partition  so  as  to 
allow  of  one  lot  of  plants  being  brought  forward  to  succeed  the 
other,  and  so  on,  the  succession  will  be  maintained  with  regularity. 
For  most  hardy  plants  50°  to  55°  at  night  and  60°  to  65°  by  day  will 
be  a  suitable  temperature  after  being  kept  in  a  house  for  a  fortnight 
or  three  weeks  in  a  temperature  of  40°  to  45°  at  night  and  50°  to  55° 
by  day.  Forcing  hardy  plants  is  much  accelerated  by  syringing 
them  in  the  morning  and  afternoon  of  fine  days.  Shelves  should  be 
provided  so  that  Hyacinths,  Narcissus,  and  Tulips  will  be  near  to  the 
glass. 

It  is  hardly  necessary  to  direct  attention  to  the  many  very  beau- 
tiful plants  that  by  gentle  forcing  contribute  to  the  supply  of  cut 
flowers  and  plants  for  general  decorative  purposes.  Foremost  come 
Lily  of  the  Valley,  early  in  the  season  requires  bottom  heat.  Lilac  is 
indispensable.  Deutzia  gracilis  is  very  graceful  and  effective,  but  is 
being  rivalled  by  Staphylea  colchica.  The  old  Viburnum  Opulus,  or 
Guelder  Rose,  and  the  lovely  Laburnum,  with  Wistaria  sinensis,  are  a 
trio  too  seldom  seen  forced.  Spiraea  Thunbergii  may  be  mentioned  as 
a  very  graceful  white-flowering  plant.  Clematises  such  as  Miss  Bate- 
man,  Fair  Rosamond,  The  Queen,  Albert  Victor,  Mrs.  S.  Baker,  Vesta, 
Stella,  Lord  Londesborongh,  and  Sir  Garnet  Wolseley,  are  charming. 


Then  there  are  Rhododendrons,  with  large  heads  of  flower  from  the 
purest  white  to  glowing  crimson.  Azalea  pontica  of  the  richest 
yellow  and  sweetest  fragrance,  the  Ghent  varieties  being  rery  beau- 
tiful. The  Azalea  mollis  rare,  force  easily  and  have  large  trusses, 
being  also  rery  floriferous  and  rery  effective  for  any  purpose.  The 
Double  Plum  (Prunus  sinensis  alba  flore  pleno)  is  also  useful,  and  the 
chaste  Kalmia  latifolia  is  always  admired.  Sweet  Briar  is  always 
appreciated  for  Its  perfume.  Hoteia  japonica  is  not  only  an  elegant 
and  graceful  plant,  but  its  large  white  feathery  inflorescence  is  very 
effective,  and  Dielytra  spectabUis  is  a  rery  graceful  plant  and  useful 
for  vases. 


HHE  BEE-KEEPER. 


THE  ART  OF  BEE-KEEPING.— No.  6. 

(^Continued  frontpage  535,) 

THB  DRONB. 

Thb  drones  are  the  males  of  the  colony,  of  which  the  queen  and 
workers  are  ihe  females,  and  they  seem  to  be  almost  useleas  except 
for  the  purpose  of  fertilisation.  As  already  observed,  this  takes 
place  while  the  queens  are  on  the  wing,  and  is  of  such  potency  that 
the  queen  is  rendered  fertile  for  life.  The  limited  observations 
seem  to  indicate  that  the  drone  dies  immediately  after  mating.  We 
know  for  certain  that  he  leaves  a  mark  of  fertilisation,  which 
any  bee>keeper  may  observe  who  watches  his  yonng  queens  re- 
turning from  their  wedding  flight.  As  queens  are  omy  reared  by 
colonies  in  a  normal  state  during  the  summer,  drones  are  only  pro- 
duced during  that  season,  and  are  starved  to  death  or  driven  forth 
to  die  at  the  close  of  the  honey  season.  The  appearance  of  drones 
at  other  times  thus  indicates  some  abnormal  condition  of  things-^ 
viz.,  a  queenless  stock,  or  the  presence  of  an  unfertilised  or  decrepit 
queen  or  fertile  worker. 

According  to  the  Dzierzon  theory,  which  is  generally  held  to  be 
correct,  drones  follow  the  race  of  their  mother  without  respect  to 
the  nattire  of  her  alliance.  Thus  an  Italian  queen  mated  with  an 
English  drone  will  always  produce  pure  Italian  drones,  though  she 
produces  mixed  workers.  'I  his  fact  must  be  borne  in  mind  by  all 
who  attempt  to  improve  the  race  of  bees  by  the  introduction  of 
foreign  blood.  For  average  bee-keepers,  however,  whose  great  aim 
is  honey,  the  only  concern  in  regard  to  drones  is  now  to  limit  their 
production  so  as  to  be  certain  of  reaping  their  one  advantage  with- 
out at  the  same  time  creating  a  host  of  useless  mouths,  at  a  great 
expense  to  the  colony.  And  just  here  we  must  cross  tlie  ideas  of 
those  who  cry  out  for  a  purely  natural  system  of  bee-keeping.  In 
a  state  of  nature  one  could  never  expect  to  find  even  two  colonies 
wiUiin  a  yard  of  each  other,  or  a  score  of  them  within  the  limits  of 
a  small  garden.  Let  us  suppose  we  should  find  one  in  eyery  square 
mUe  —quite  a  liberal  allowance.  To  make  certain  of  a  young  queen 
meeting  a  mate  during  her  short  and  rapid  flights  of  a  few  minutes 
at  a  time,  we  should  expect  a  colony  in  such  circumstances  to  pro- 
duce a  large  number  of  drones,  and  so  it  does.  But  when  we  crowd 
a  country  with  hives  bo  that  dozens  or  even  hundreds  are  found 
within  a  square  mile,  we  are  under  no  necessity  for  increasing  the 
number  of  drones  in  like  proportion.  If  those  of  a  single  hive  were 
suflicient  in  a  state  of  nature  to  patrol  the  whole  neighbourhood  they 
may  be  regarded  as  nearly  sufficient  still.  And  further,  the  pro- 
duction of  drones  is  at  great  expense  to  the  colony — they  are  gross 
feeders  both  in  the  grub  and  perfect  state,  and  they  brin^  nothing 
in.  Drone  traps,  therefore,  do  not  meet  the  case ;  preyention  rather 
than  cure  is  wanted.  This  we  effect  by  the  liberal  use  of  worker- 
comb  foundation,  using  sheets  to  nearly  filling  the  frames  that  at 
most  only  a  few  dozens  of  drone  cells  can  be  buSt  round  their  edges. 
Absolute  restriction  of  drone  comb  is  not  advisable,  especially  where 
supering  is  resorted  to,  as  in  that  case  the  queen  in  the  exercise  of  a 
natural  impulse  to  produce  drone  eggs  will  most  probably  deposit 
those  in  the  supers  and  thus  spoil  their  combs.  It  is  observable, 
bc'-ides,  that  there  is  a  vivacity  and  indmtry  about  hives  that  have 
a  fair  proportion  of  drones  buzzing  and  bustling  about  their  door- 
ways, which  is  often  wanting  in  those  haying  no  drones.  On  the 
whole  we  consider  that  we  meet  the  case  sufficiently  by  haying,  say, 
50  out  of  the  1000  inches  of  comb  in  a  standard  hive  with  drone 
cells ;  a  number  sufficient  for  the  production  of  four  hundred  drones 
every  twenty-four  days,  which  is  the  time  required  for  the  hatching 
of  perfect  drones  from  the  egg.  And  we  so  arrange  the  combs  that 
the  drone  brood  is  confined  to  the  outside  ones,  where  early  drones 
are  wanted  for  breeding  purposes  we  can  usually  obtain  Uiem  by 


i 


inaerting  ■  comb  conbuning  droDe  c«1b  right  in  the  cfctra  of  tlia 
brood  nmL  Under  nicb  mantigenieQt  drooa  trap*,  or  the  cutting- 
out  of  diCTS  oomb,  become  quite  i 


Next  to  the  natural  history  of  the  honey  bee  there  is  no  mbject 
on  which  b«ft-keep«rs  should  be  ao  well  informed  u.  (he  putarage 
&om  which  the  beee  ore  expected  to  store  their  honey.  This  necei- 
Miily  Turiei  with  each  looJily,  and  therefore  any  calendar  of 
operations,  such  as  is  Riven  in  most  bee  booka,  is  necewarily  to  be 
taken  only  Eii  a  general  euide  to  managenient,  which  muat  depend 
BO  largely  on  local  coni£tioiu.  We  would  thna  urse  on  aU  bee- 
keepers to  construct  far  themselTea  a  c^endai  initHf  to  their  par- 
ticular circnmMances,  having  as  its  bans  the  results  of  previous 
observations  on  the  companktiva  value  of  the  different  sounee  of 
honey  and  the  dates  at  which  they  usually  begin  to  yield. 

In  these  islands  there  are  t^ree  msin  sources  from  which  be«- 
keepen  eipect  any  considerable  surplus,  and  these  follow  oacJi 
other  with  bat  a  short  interval.  Theae  are  A^it  blostoms  in  April 
and  Mav,  Clover  in  Jane  and  July,  and  Heather  in  August  and 
SeptemMT.  The  later- flowering  fniit  plants,  such  as  Baspberries, 
ofUn  fill  the  interval  before  the  Clover  blooms,  and  in  niany  loca- 
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litiei  the  limes  GU  the  int£rval  beroie  the  Heather.  Now,  the 
management  neceasary  to  secure  a  surplus  of  honey  in  any  locality 
must  largely  depend  on  which  of  these  three  great  sources  is  the 
principal  one  in  that  locality.  Dwellers  in  or  near  large  towns  will 
generally  find  that  the  fiuit  blossoms  are  the  most  productive, 
especially  since  it  is  becoming  more  and  more  the  habit  to  cut  down 
tbe  Clover  crops  in  such  neighbourhoods  for  green  fodder.  la  more 
pastoral  districts  Clover  will  take  the  leading  place,  aad  in  moor- 
hnd  districts  the  Heather.  Favoured  districts  are  such  a*  yield 
o  of  such  harvests  in  snocession,  but  few  yield  all  the  three.    To 


is  concerned  this  !a  most  desirnWe,  and,  ss  there  is  time  both  before 
and  after  to  make  all  desired  increase  there  is  nathiog  tost  in  the 
attempt.  This  matter  of  controlling  or  preventiDg  swanoa  is  ths 
principal  part  of  good  management  at  this  season,  for  stocks  are 
then  at  their  strongest,  and  it  forces  itself  daily  on  the  bee-keeper's 
attention.  The  various  methods  adopted  to  this  cad  will  be  after- 
wards described,  but  we  meanwhile  press  the  priaciple  on  all  who 
would  teJie  tiill  advantage  of  this  or  any  other  shortlived  harvest^ 
that  there  ou^t  to  be  no  weakening  of  stocks  by  swarming  or  srti- 
Scial  division  whlls  it  lasts.  The  beat  laid  plans  will  oAen  &il, 
and  what  seems  a  mania  for  swarming  may  lake  poseeasion  of  many 
stocks  which  mnst  in  some  degree  be  deferred  to,  since  in  snidi 
cases  absolute  repression  will  often  prodnce  a  listless  inactivity  inoro 
to  be  feared  than  a  certain  amonni  of  waakemng  thnmgfa  dinsiim. 

A  reference  to  his  calendar  will  enable  the  bee-keeper  to  make 
due  provision  for  tbe  opening  of  the  Clover  season  in  strong  stock* 
already,  if  possible,  entered  their  supers.  Attentjon  to  ventilation, 
doorway  and  storage  room  in  advance  of  immediate  requirements, 
will  otbcn  carry  him  through  tbe  beat  part  of  it  without  much 
trouble,  and  a  waning  look  at  tlie  date  whea  the  harvest  closes  will 
enable  him  by  gradoally  Himi'niKhing  the  amount  of  auper  aooom- 
modation  to  insure  that  few  if  any  nnSnished  sectioiu  will  be  left 

The  advent  of  the  Heather  leaaon  frequently  finds  stocks  in  k 
condition  poorly  fitted  to  take  advantage  of  its  extreme  ricbneos. 
Under  ordinary  management  tbey  are  weakened  by  previous  swarm- 
ing, so  that  only  tbe  first  swsrms  are  uiaally  in  a  poeitioa  to  yield 
any  sreat  surplus.  Frequently  also  there  is  a  spell  of  cold  and  wet 
weatber  after  the  Clover  aesson  which  puts  a  stop  to  brood-rearing, 
leaving  so  many  empty  cells  in  the  brood  nest  that  the  bulk  of  the 
Hcatber  honor  is  stored  there,  tendering  it  difficult  of  appropriation 
and  of  less  value.  A  knowledge  of  these  things  will  guard  the  bee- 
keeper who  hopes  for  Heather  honey  against  the  evils  hinted  at. 
He  will  take  care  to  maintain  his  stocks  in  full  strength  rigbt  into 
Angust,  and  will  take  special  precautions  against  having  the  central 
combs  cleared  of  brood  then.  These  remarks  scarcely  apply  to 
purely  highland  districts,  far  there  the  conditions  are  naturally 
more  favourable.  Swarming  is  much  later,  and  so  also  is  the  Clover 
harvpst.  Indeed  the  latter  generally  continues  some  time  after  the 
Heather  ia  in  bloom.  Naturally,  therefore,  stocks  in  such  districts 
are  in  a  better  position  for  lakmg  advantage  of  this  harvest  than 
those  in  th*  low  ooniitiy,  unliia  vnliniitM  swaimisg  has  been 

allowed. 

It  may  even  be  found  profitable  to  take  special  measures  to  secure 
a  surplus  from  sources  even  later  than  the  Heather.  In  some  parts 
of  Englsnd,  but  more  especially  in  Ireland,  there  are  large  quan- 
tities of  Ivy  which  produce  honey  freely  even  in  December.  The 
general  weakness  of  stocks  and  the  usual  approach  of  cold  weather 
have,  however,  hitherto  prevented  more  than  a  mere  sample  of  this 
very  peculiar  but  hoautiful  honey  from  being  obtained. 

The  bee-keepen'  calendar  suggested  should  contain  a  record  of 
tbe  average  dates  at  which  stocks  are  found  to  be  naturally  at  tbeir 
weakeBl  and  strongest,  when  they,  both  with  and  without  stimula- 
tion, usually  commence  breeding  in  tbe  spring,  or  cema  In  the 
autumn,  when  natural  swarming  begiru  and  ends,  £c.  Were  these 
particulars  entered  after  their  dates  m  parallel  columns  with  those 
regarding  the  pollen  and  honey-producing  plants,  and  the  beginning 
and  ending  of  the  various  honw  harvests,  a  valuable  guide  as  to 
neceasuy  management  would  always  be  at  hand.  To  frame  such 
a  calendar  here  would  be  extremely  difficult,  taking  into  consi- 
demtion  the  variety  of  circumstances  belonging  to  each  district  in 
these  islands,  varymg  as  It  does  ao  much  in  latitude  and  altitude  K 
well  as  in  the  nature  of  its  honey-producing  flora. — WiLLUlf  Baitt, 
Blairgimme. 


CTs  ta  oonUnosdJ 


Strength,  ^oae,  tiierefbre,  who  have  little  else  in  prospect  must 
use  every  effort  to  have  their  stocks  at  their  strongest  thus  early  in 
the  season.  They  most  be  stimulated  to  early  and  conUnnous 
breeding,  and  even  then  may  have  to  be  united  two  and  two  before 
they  are  fit  to  enter  their  supers.  Once  strong  enough  to  do  so 
Umy  ^uld  be  prevented  from  swarming  till  that  particidar  harvest 


Owing  to  the  honey  from  fruit  blossoms  being  somewbat  dark 
in  cobur  and  peculiar  in  flavour,  those  who  have  abundance  of 
Clover  in  procpect  seldom  care  to  have  it  stored  in'  supers.  They 
welcome  it,  however,  as  affording  the  beat  stunnlos  towards  getting 
strong  stocks  in  good  time  for  the  more  coveted  Clover  harveal,  or 
towards  getting  tbrough  with  such  swarming  as  may  be  desired 
before  the  Clover  blooms ;  for  it  ought  to  be  a  principle  in  modem 
management,  now  that  we  know  how,  to  allow  little  or  no  weaken- 
ing of  stocks  bv  swarming  during  the  height  of  any  honey  yield  of 
which  a  fnll  aavantags  is  to  be  taken.    As  tar  as  the  Clover  •eason 


THE  BTBWABTON  HIVE. 


.,n*M;^  . 
alio  details  i_  .. 

Sheds..  Bull, 

The  woodent  (flg.  104}  may  help  yonr  oorreapondent  and  otboi  to 
form  ao  idea  of  a  straw  Bt«warton  hive.  Tha  (op  toll  of  the  hire  1«  in 
wood,  and  ths  straw  is  sewed  to  it.  The  bars  are  let  into  the  wood 
and  level  with  the  top  of  it.  Tha  interstices  between  the  ban  are 
filled  with  slidea,  which  are  moveable  and  ran  in  grooves.  Oar  inten- 
tion ia  to  dispense  with  the  slides  and  use  moveahM  straw  Lda  instead, 
as  the  bees  are  apt  to  cement  tbe  alidra  to  the  bars.  Tlie  lids  will  be 
easily  lifted  off  and  on  tbe  hives  when  supers  are  nsed.  The  supers 
will  be  made  of  wood  t  inches  deep,  and  of  eonrae  same  width  ai  die 
hives,  and  with  ban  aorosa  them  1  mohea  wide  tor  honeyorant).  In 
■npering  the  lid  will  bs  simply  lifted  from  the  top  of  the  biva  to  tlia 
top  of  the  saper.    The  hive  is  16  inches  wide  and  18  deep.— A.  P. 
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TRADE  CATALOGUES  RECEIVED. 

Sntton  <fe  Sons,  Reading.— ^matetfr's  Guide  for  1883  (with  coloured 
illustrationt), 

B.  S.  Williams,   Fpper   "EoUowtky,-- Catalogue  of  Vegetable  and 
Flower  Seeds, 

James  Vcitch  4  Sons,  Chelsea.— Coto^w  of  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 
0.  Fidler,  'RMAmg,^Catalogue  of  Seed  Potatoes. 
Dickson  A  Robinson,  12,  Old  Millgate,  Manchester.— CatoZct^ue  of 


i[  F.  Shaipe,  Wisbech,  Camhridgeshire. — WholestUe  Catalogue  of 
Vegetable  and  Flower  Seeds. 


VegeUAU  and  Flower  Seeds  (Illustrat^. 

^egei  

Frederick  Roemer,  Quedlinharg,  Qetmxnj.—Catalogue  of  Vegetable 
and  Flower  Seeds, 

Stnart  A  Mein,  Kelso,  IS. B.— Catalogue  qf  Vegetable  and  Flower 
Seeds. 

Waite,  Nash,  Huggins  &  Co.,  79,  Southwark  Street,  S.E.— TTAofc- 
sdU  Catalogue  of  Vegetable  cmd  Flower  Seeds. 


(TOCOBRESPONDENTS.) 


V  AU  correspondence  shonld  be  directed  either  to  "  The  Editor  *• 
or  to  *'The  Pablisher.**  Letters  addressed  to  Dr.  Hogg  or 
members  of  the  staff  often  remain  nnopened  unavoidably.  We 
request  that  no  one  will  write  privatelj  to  any  of  our  correspon* 
dents,  as  doing  so  subjects  them  to  unjustifiable  trouble  and 
expense. 

Correspondents  should  not  mix  up  on  the  same  sheet  questions  relat- 
ing to  Gardening  and  those  on  Poultry  and  Bee  subjects,  and 
should  nerer  send  more  than  two  or  three  questions  at  once.  AU 
articles  intended  for  insertion  should  be  written  on  one  side  of 
the  paper  only.  We  cannot  reply  to  questions  through  the  post, 
and  we  do  not  undertake  to  return  reiected  communications. 

To  Correspondents* — In  conaeqcienoe  of  the  great  pressure  on  our  columns 
this  week  maoy  valuable  articles  on  a  variety  of  topics  have  to  stand  over  to  a 
future  issue.  CorrespondentB  must  not  conclude  that  the  notes  they  have 
oblisrinffly  mnt  are  not  appreciated  because  they  are  not  promptly  published  ; 
on  the  contrary,  they  are  prized,  and  the  wrtters  are  thanked  for  their  willing- 
ness to  impart  information.  We  shall  always  be  glad  to  receive  notes  of  interest 
from  any  of  our  readeis. 

Book  iPendUf  ilM^y).— The  work  you  appear  to  require  is  Cnrtls's  *  Bota- 
nical Itagazine/'  published  monthly  by  L.  Reeve  &  Co.,  S,  Henrietta  Street, 
Oovent  Garden.  It  is  edited  by  Sir  J.  D.  Hooker,  and  gives  coloured  illustra* 
tions  of  new,  rare,  and  interesting  plants. 

Cosloflrynos  iS,  if.).— Your  plants  are  evidently  in  good  condition,  the 
foliage,  peendo-bnlb,  and  flowers  being  quite  satisfactory,  but  not  extraordinary. 

Ohrsrsanthemnms  iO.  CoU^.—lt  is  impossible  for  us,  as  we  have  many 
times  stated,  to  name  varieties  of  florists'  flowers  of  any  kind.  Still,  we  have 
occasionally  given  the  names  of  thoee  we  could  easily  recognise.  Those  yon 
have  sent  are  not  typical  well-developed  blooms,  and  cannot  be  satisfactorily 
identified. 

Saponarla  oalabrlca  (0.  /.).— For  early  spring  flowerlag  the  plants 
ought  to  be  raised  in  the  autumn  by  sowing  the  seed  at  the  end  of  August  or 
early  in  September.  Sown  in  pots  now,  the  plants  grown  in  a  light  frame,  and 
subsequently  planted  out,  would  be  the  quickest  mode  of  attaining  your  object ; 
or  the  seed  may  be  sown  in  the  open  ground  dnrii^  favourable  weather  at  the 
end  of  January  or  early  in  February. 

Snowdrops  In  Pots  ((7.  G.,  r(wfaAire).— They  flower  well  in  pots,  but  will 
not  endure  much  heat.  The  singles  are  better  than  the  doubles  for  early  flower* 
ing.  The  bulbs  vou  have  just  received  will  not  flower  nearly  so  soon  nor  so  well 
as  established  clumps  would  if  now  dug  up,  potted,  and  placed  in  a  frame  or 
house  having  a  temperature  of  about  4S*'.  They  must  have  a  Ught  position,  and 
be  frequently  sprinkled  with  cold  water,  the  roots  also  being  kept  constantly 
moist. 


Hambledon  Deux  Ana  Apple  iM.  C.  Bh  HanUy.—ThiB  useful  late- 
keeping  Apple  originated  in  Hampshire,  and  is  now  grown  rather  extensively  in 
that  county.  If  you  cannot  procure  trees  from  a  local  source  your  only  alter- 
native is  to  write  to  some  of  those  large  general  nurserymen  who  advertise  fruit 
and  other  trees  in  our  columns.  We  never  recommend  dealers.  Such  a  practice 
would  be  maniCaetly  unjust,  since  there  are  so  many  who  equally  well  8un>ly 
whatever  is  needed  in  gardens. 

Hawthornden  Apple  (Z>.  Johnson).  ~~  This  deservedly  popular  and 
valuable  Apple  was  ralsea  at  Hawthornden,  a  romantio  spot  near  Edinburgh, 
celebrated  as  the  birthplace  and  residence  of  Drummond  the  poet,  who  was  hm 
there  in  1M0.  We  have  never  learnt  at  what  period  the  Hawthornden  was  first 
discovered .  The  first  mention  of  it  is  in  the  eatalogne  of  Leslie  &  Andenon  of 
Edinburgh ;  but  we  do  not  think  it  was  known  about  London  till  1780,  when  it 
was  introduced  to  the  Brompton  Park  Nursery. 

H«atlnK  Greenhonse  (/.  D.  J^.).— By  all  means  have  a  small  boiler  and 
two  roMs  of  hot-water  pipes,  a  flow  and  return,  conducted  if  possible  along  the 
front  and  both  ends  of  the  house,  as,  however  good  a  stove  may  be,  the  heat  can- 
not possibly  be  distributed  so  regularly  as  that  from  pipes  heated  with  hot 
water  and  arranged  as  indicated.  If  the  house  is  a  lean-to  and  not  more  than 
10  feet  high  at  the  back  8-iach  pipes  will  suffice*  but  if  a  span  roof  or  lofty  yon 
had  better  have  4-inch  pipes. 

fi«rbarossa  Qrape  (JErA<M<or).— Ton  are  certainly  wrong  in  this  matter, 


as  yon  may  gather  by  the  following  description  of  the  true  Barbarossa,  the  fruit 
of  which  yon  have  probably  never  seen.  Bunches  medium  sized,  shouldered. 
Berries  slightly  oval,  or  obronnd.  Skin  thin  and  delicate,  of  a  griady  colour, 
or  pale  red,  covered  with  a  thin  grey  bloom.  Flesh  delicate,  jnic^,  sweet,  and 
with  somewhat  of  a  Bojal  Muscadine  flavour,  but  very  much  richer.  Qallesio 
says  it  is  "  the  king  of  dessert  Grapes."  The  Grape  which  has  been  grown  in 
this  country  for  some  years  under  the  name  ol  Barbarossa  is  a  totally  dillerent 
variety.  Its  correct  name  is  Ghros  Ouillaume,  and  it  is  black,  while  the  Barba- 
rossa is,  as  its  name  implies,  a  rose-coloured  or  grizzly  Grape. 

Mnshrooms  in  a  Frame  iDUappointed)^^Yoxk  have  failed  because  yon 
have  acted  quite  contrary  to  instructions.  Digging  a  deep  square  hole  in  the 
open  ground,  fllllng  it  with  manure  in  September,  inserting  spawn  and  placing 
a  frame  over  the  sunken  bed,  is  not  what  has  been  advised  nor  the  way  to 
succeed.  Yon  probably  did  not  think  when  you  were  *'  improving  on  the  out- 
door system  "  of  culture  that  you  were  providing  what  may  be  termed  an  earth 
dstem  for  collecting  the  drainage  from  the  surrounding  soil,  thus  chilling  the 
bed  and  causing  the  spawn  to  decay  instead  of  spreading  and  producing  Mush- 
rooms. In  the  summer  the  failure  might  not  have  been  so  complete.  Outdoor 
beds  of  Mushrooms  entirely  above  the  surface  of  the  soil  and  well  covered  vith 
litter  are  now  bearing  prodigiously.  Yon  would  have  done  well  to  have  tried 
this  method  of  culture  before  attempting  to  "  improve  "  upon  it. 

Cutting  Camellias  {E.D.  0.,  Wieklow^.—When  Camellias  are  quite  healthy 
the  flowers  may  be  cut  with  a  portion  of  the  growth  attached,  not  only  with 
impunity  but  occasionally  with  advantage,  as  the  plants  frequently  produce 
more  growths  than  would  have  otherwise  issued,  and  a  closer  habit  is  induced 
with  a  large  supply  of  flowers.  It  is  necessary  to  sever  the  shoots  near  a  healthy 
bud,  otherwise  the  ends  will  die  back  as  you  have  stated.  If  there  are  no  healthy 
wood  buds  below  the  blooms,  but  the  only  giowing  points  are  near  them,  that  the 
flowers  should  be  removed  without  cutting  off  any  portion  of  the  shoot.  By 
examining  the  condition  of  the  wood  and  studying  the  health  of  the  plant'yon 
will  we  think,  have  little  difficulty  in  deciding  on  the  point  yon  have  submitted. 

Heating  Defective  {R.  P.  0.).— The  piping  is  sufficient  In  the  lower  house 
and  the  boiler  probably  sufficiently  powerful,  but  yon  do  not  state  its  size.  The 
fault  we  suspect  Is  in  the  arrangement  of  the  pipes,  but  It  Is  Impossible  to  indi- 
cate It  from  the  very  imperfect  sketch  before  us.  Cannot  you  send  us  a  larger 
and  better  sketch,  showing  all  the  pipes  and  their  connections,  indicating  also 
the  flows  and  returns  ?  Please  say  also  if  both  bouses  are  on  Uie  same  level ;  and 
if  they  are  not,  the  difference  between  the  height  of  the  pipes  in  the  two  struc- 
txues.  Your  full  postal  address  should  accompany  your  letter.  On  hearing 
from  yon  again  the  case  shall  have  our  best  consideration. 

Oamatlons  Unhealthy  (B.  (7.).— The  Carnation  leaves  arrived  so  much 
shrivelled,  the  paper  having  extracted  the  moisture  from  them,  that  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  the  cause  of  theb:  discoloration ;  but  we  certainly  do  not  attri- 
bute It  to  red  spider,  and  we  rather  suspect  that  you  have  aggravated  the  evil 
by  your  free  application  of  insecticides.  They  appear  to  have  been  attacked  by 
a  fungus,  and  a  dry  atmosphere  and  dustings  of  sulphur  would  have  been  the 
most  likely  means  to  effect  an  improvement,  while  additional  moisture  in  an 
atmosphere  probably  already  too  moist  would  have  an  opposite  effect.  Defective 
root-action,  especially  if  caused  hj  over-watering,  is  an  ahnost  certain  precursor 
of  spot  and  fungus.  Remove  all  the  affected  parts,  apply  water  with  great  care, 
not  wetting  the  foliage,  providing  a  dry  atmosphere,  and  your  plants  may  pos- 
sibly improve.  You  do  not  say  whether  they  are  young  or  old,  or  whether  kept 
In  A  frame  or  gneahouae.  If  old  aad  ezhaoated  they  will  probably  be  of  little 
further  service,  butif  young  they  may  with  judicious  treatment  regain  their  lost 
vigour. 

Llbonias  UnsatisflaotoiT  (Idem).— The  condition  of  the  plants  indicate 
that  there  has  been  some  error  In  treatment,  but  in  what  respect  it  is  impossible 
for  us  to  say.  You  say  they  had  a  **  good  shift "  in  June,  but  possibly  it  might 
have  been  a  bod  one.  If  the  roots  were  muoh  matted,  and  the  soil  they  eta- 
rounded  or  permeated  was  dry  when  placed  in  larger  pots,  the  shift  was  a  bad 
one.  If  water  was  given  too  copiously  immediately  after  repotting,  as  is  not  un- 
frequently  the  case,  tiie  shift  was  also  unfortunate,  and  the  plants  would  have 
been  better  left  in  their  original  pots  and  supported  with  liquid  manure.  Again, 
overdryness  during  the  summer,  if  only  for  a  day  or  less,  causing  the  roots  to 
shrivel,  would  lead  to  the  premature  fall  of  the  leaves  and  the  non-nrodnction 
of  flowers.  Torpid  root-action  is  the  main  cause  of  the  evil,  but  whether  it  is 
the  result  of  over-watering  or  under-watering  we  hav^  no  means  of  knowing. 
Possibly  there  have  been  mistakes  of  both  kinds,  for  we  have  often  known  plants 
allowed  to  get  unreasonably  dry  and  tiien  made  and  kept  unreasonably  wet,  as 
if  to  atone  for  the  initial  error ;  thus  a  double  mistake  has  been  made,  and  the 
plants  have  suffered  proportionately.  Plant  them  out  in  good  soil  and  a  warm 
sunny  position  next  year,  and  noce  the  lesson  that  Nature  teaches  in  the  cultiva- 
tion of  Llbonias. 

Culture  of  Caloohorti  (/dnn).— They  can  be  grown  outdoors  if  yon 
wish,  but  they  will  need  protection  during  the  winter,  covering  them  with  a 
layer  of  ashes  S  or  4  inches  deep,  but  they  must  be  planted  in  well-drained  light 
soil  or  success  cannot  be  insured.  Frames  are  also  suitable  for  them,  the  bulbs 
being  planted  out  In  sandy  loam,  and  ventilation  well  attended  to  in  favourable 
weather.  In  pots  these  plants  are  very  uncertain ;  sometimes  they  grow  and 
flower  (airly  well,  and  at  others  they  are  most  unsatlsfsotory,  whatever  caie 
is  token  with  them.  Plenty  of  drainage  and  similar  soil  to  that  already  men- 
tioned are  necessary  for  Caloohorti  in  pots. 

Qros  Maroo  Grape  (fiiito)^— As  you  doubt  that  this  Grape  can  be  grown 
in  a  house  with  Black  Hamburgh  you  had  better  visit  Mr.  Rivers'  nursery  at 
Sawbridgeworth  next  year,  and  you  will  see  it  growing  vigorously,  and  probably 
bearing  freely,  not  only  in  a  house  with  the  Block  Hamburgh,  but  with  a  dozen 
other  varieties  as  well.  In  that  house  it  commences  colouring  quite  as  soon,  if 
not  sooner,  than  the  Black  Hamburgh,  and  hangs  imtil  March.  The  bunches 
are  not  giants,  but  of  good  size,  the  berries  bdng  very  flne  and  splendidly 
coloured.  You  will  do  well  to  remember  that  the  Vine  needs  more  room  than 
the  Black  Hamburgh,  as  it  is  a  very  strong  grower ;  and  we  have  no  doubt  what- 
ever that,  like  Gros  Guillaume  and  the  Duke  of  Buccleuch,  it  will  bear  better  on 
the  long-rod  system  than  by  close  spurring.  But  although  it  succeeds  under  the 
conditions  nsmed,  we  are  not  prepared  to  assert  that  Its  flavour  would  not  be 
improved  under  a  somewhat  higher  temperature,  the  same  as  is  that  of  its  rela- 
tive Gros  Golman.  Both  these  Grapes  were  introduced  from  France  by  Mr.  Bivers, 
and  have  been  at  Sawbridgeworth  for  nearly  a  quarter  of  a  century. 

Situations  (A  Tcung  Oardenery.—YciaT  desire  to  succeed  is  a  worthy  one, 
and  your  efforts  to  obtain  a  situation  under  a  gardener  famed  for  his  abilities  is 
commendable.  Whether  your  plim  of  operations  will  answer  con  only  be  proved 
by  experience ;  but  unless  yon  can  include  copies  of  teBtim<mIa]s  trom  those  who 
can  certify  to  your  ability,  industry,  and  general  good  conduct,  we  doubt  if 
your  letters  will  do  more  in  the  majori^  of  cases  than  insure  a  civil  answer. 
Most  **  famed  gardeners  *  are  inundated  with  applications  from  young  men. 
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^H  VlsH  ud  Pouh  titH  wall  pn 


--.nbirViiMbiBiJenvltlithelwt  nalti.    dull,  jon  will  oat  err  b; 

ttflbptlOf  todsbt^  what  littls  fupgua  Umtv  1b,  vprciiillr  M  Jim  nu/  ImproTa 


broDgbt  into  Down  In  bitcbH  tnil  plimd  to  tha  gnmholiH  wbUa  In  Bown, 
wavldKlHbvfBrf  Hrvlc^bla.  EvphorbiHjuiiulDlBllafmuulGleKKlnidroiiUJju 
jroawiU  itn  Bod  onful:  the  latter  oa  readlJj  bn  ralieil  rromaMd.    irjronrplls 

will  be  able  to  obuln  a  raluable  inpplr  o'  cholie  Boma  from  laab  plaoU 
ai  Allamanda  DeodanoDl,  CleradrndrDn  BairaujiaiiluB,  BoueiIiitIUh  glabn, 
Sipladaola  Bnailefiina.  and  SupbaooUi  noribnnda. 

ITunM  of  FrnlU  (O.  jy—narj:  l,  JonptilDe  de  Mallnei;  3,  WIntti 
Nelli;  a,  Uarle  Loolte,  frnit  from  a  late  bloom.    Appla:  1,  Onldm  RiuKt; 

. i   *  _..   ^tiwn,  probably  local ■-»'—        /U'-,r*-.-.   I/^I^\  *    TV-,mnln,rtnn   ■ 

a  Red  CalrU 


■ddlUmia  la  arrrmtrj,  u  Uis  Kll  li  tuund  aDi 
Stlectton  of  Orapaa  and  Paaohaa 

CbriitmaB,  thne  lo  produce  whktc,  and  fonr 
<d  Bockjand  Si 

I>Dkao 


and  tTO  kit  iiained  In  tba  wtmnt  poelCioD  iliould  up«t  to  Buocoed  In  aai 
object :  but  we  bold  DDt  do  kisd  dF  iiuaranUn  thai  eltber  rou  or  aDjoiuielae 
of  wboaa  cnltunl  iklU  u-e  haia  no  Vnowlelea  would  Hud  tlili  HlectloD  Htie- 
laclDT;,  VoQ  mart  now  decide  toi  jourHtl  Jn  (ccordaDca  witli  foar  eipnlence 
and  compelenci,  on  wlilcli  ImporUnt   mallen  jou  snpply  no  Information.     Ot 

UdtlvSiIinproTed  Down  ton.  Fine  Apple,  ilumboldt,  and  Victoria. 

FlaaUnB  Bnlbi  (C.  B..  IVot-riiw),— It  Is  fully  lata  for  planting  Crocniw 


Ro»«l  (or  Bada  (A'ortv)  — Tea  Boe«  do  not  lHoa  •Iron 
Ij  OUQ  OTcrl^ljiK  cliLy.  TLJb  uioie  paitloularly  applies  to  a  col 
ics  If  jon  atrempt  RTowlugTeaHoaes  yonmuit  mnfaflunor  theao 
mined,  and  add  to  It  Bomr  irr^Lty  mar«rlal  so  as  to  Dr«n  ite  teitun 
lould  be  planted  about  3  feet  apart  In  tlia  bed  In  ths  Ont  u»taDci 

nd  protfctlon  duTlng  very  tavere  weatlinr ;  but  it  it  praferable  t 
p  earlT  In  Korember.  poG  tbem,  and  keep  tbem  plon^  In  vAa 


a  Alaiandre  Berni 


e  Jdaigottin,  CLetkunt  Hybrid,!)^ 


Fluit*  (or  AffDrdlUB  Cot  Flowr 
Uie  fallowing  RoKa  :— Gloira  de  DIjcn,  M 

Uunk  will  meal  your  draiandi.  Hybrid 
and  Tou  will  Hod  the  follosrlng  good  an^ 
(Mneral  Jacquodnot,  Julca  Uugottio, . 


late-aawerloc  Pjiatlirunu,  Ilcaei,  ai 


i,  Qhani  and  Mollii 


■r  hatdj  llowaitnc  planU  ibould 
idplU.  It  tbHt  ue  iuitable  tot 
lid  enw  In  qnantllT  Bacharii 

.._ .  __.li  bMOB  (r»a-flo*«dng  Tarietlea. 

nsuDiai  <■(  iBOh  aorta  ai  Inaltnii,  ultlda,  nitlda  rcaea.  eeinpaiacmDt  nandl- 
Ocn,  Ingraml,  UonDllglit,  Dnsal,  and  waltODlanili  jon  will  Bad  Taln^la  toe 
70DI  pnipoae.    OloilnlM  nE«d  tian  lead  and  giswn  Id  jtm  baaUd  plu^  and 


ii  Apple*,  Engllab 


ifullyioaa       l>lery  .. 


POULTRY   AND   PIOEOH   CHHOHICLE. 


MAXIMDM  WEIGHT  FOB  AGE  OF  CATTLE  AND 
SHEEP. 
( Qmtinved  frem  jiagt  SS2.) 
Havino  giTen  the  weight  for  age  ot  jonng  catUe  M  far  back  aa 
1S57  and  1869,  we  will  now  qnote  tha  weight  (or  age  of  jonng 
CAttle  as  ezbibil«d  at  lalington,  takiof;  Snt  a  ihorLhorn  eteei,  fed 
bj  Colonel  Sir  B.  Loyd  Lindtay,  tt  lOS  weeka  old  weighed 
120  stone  of  8  fts,  A  croM-bred  ateer  ihown  by  Lord  Lorat  at 
ninety-one  weeki  old  reached  108  SmithGeld  stones  ot  6  tbt.  Ai 
Iheae  two  yonng  stsen  were  the  beaTiast  in  the  Show  at  wdgfat 
for  age  in  their  claw,  we  mutt  compare  these  two  animals  with 
the  two  selected  at  the  earliest  period ;  and  when  we  consider  tliat 
those  were  only  exhibited  or  slaughtered  in  conntry  district^  it 
decides  the  matter  in  this  way,  that  no  more  weight  for  age  has 
been  obtained  now  than  formerly  by  the  yonng  cattle  shown  this 
year  at  Islington.  The  heariest  aaimal  at  Islington  this  year  was 
shown  by  Mr.  C.  T.  Lncas  ;  at  the  age  ot  190  weeks  it  only  reaches 
in  weight  187  Smithfleld  itonea.  It  will  thus  be  seen  in  compari- 
son with  yonng  »"'""!■  it  does  not  show  so  mnch  weight  for  age, 
sad  scarcely  jaatil|ying  the  keeping  of  adnlt  cattle  for  feeding  h 
profitable  beet. 

We  will  now  ihow  the  eniiona  and  pecnltai  resnlta  of  bnyin([ 
priie  animals  at  one  show  and  keeping  them  Isa  another  exhibition 
the  toUowing  year.   In  the  Scotch  cattle  contest  this  year  we  find 
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in  Glasa  27  the  cap  steer  of  1881  reappeared.  He  is  bow  the 
property  of  Mr.  J.  Cridlan.     It  weighed   in  1881   Exhibition 

17  cwt  1  qr.  21  lbs.,  and  this  year,  1882,  it  has  only  a  record  of 

18  cwt.  1  qr.  12  lbs.  Bat  we  find  another  instance  in  the  cup 
heifer,  a  famous  conqueror  of  the  year  1881.  She  weighed  at 
Islington  15  cwt.  3  qrs.  24  lbs.,  and  was  shown  again  in  1882  at 
Bingley  Hall,  Birmingham,  when  she  weighed  only  16  cwt.  3  qrs. 
— t  ^.,  she  gained  by  a  year's  hard  cramming  88  lbs.,  an  increase 
which  at  beef  prices  will  hardly  give  twenty  pence  per  week  to 
pay  for  keep  which  cost  probably  over  twenty  shillings.  These 
are  lessons  which  must  teach  those  who  are  willing  to  learn,  for 
it  is  evident  that  the  Society  which  admits  animals  to  be  exhibited 
in  this  way  sets  an  example  which  offers  no  advantage  or  credit 
to  them,  nor  can  any  satisfaction  be  available  for  the  exhibitor. 

For  the  sake  of  contrast  we  will  give  an  inittance  of  keeping 
cattle  on  from  one  year  to  the  next  Mr.  James  Crew  occupying 
good  grazing  pastures  of  his  own  in  the  vale  of  Wincanton  in 
Somersetshire.  As  near  as  we  can  recollect  the  period,  he  purchased 
two  oxen  of  full  age  at  Salisbury  Christmas  Cattle  Market  in  the 
year  1854,  and  gave  £64  for  the  pair  of  Devon  oxen,  and  fed  them 
on  his  own  occupation  on  hay  and  water  only,  the  produce  of  bis 
own  pastures,  with  a  covered  shed  to  run  into  at  will  during  the 
winter  until  the  grass  came.  They  were  then  grazed  for  the 
summer,  and  hay-fed  again  in  the  autumn,  without  cake  or  corn, 
or  anything  besides  the  produce  of  his  pastures  in  hay  or  ^rass. 
These  animals  were  taken  to  Salisbury  Christmas  Cattle  Show 
again  the  following  year,  and  were  sold  for  slaughter  at  £128. 
We  la  'e  no  record  of  the  weights  or  increase,  but  give  the  account 
as  an  outside  profit  on  the  method  of  keeping  and  feeding  just  as 
Mr.  Crew  told  us.  We  further  believe  that  these  oxen  had  been 
worked  on  the  land  for  several  years  previous  to  the  first  purchase, 
in  which  case  it  is  an  excellent  example  of  what  may  be  done  by 
others  under  similar  circumstances. 

In  our  business  and  correspondence  with  experienced  men  we 
are  confirmed  in  the  assumption  that  we  do  not  now  meet  with 
oxen  which  weigh  more  than  210  Smithfield  stones,  and  then  only 
does  it  occur  in  the  case  of  worked  bullocks  of  from  six  to  seven 
years  of  age,  which  can  only  be  reckoned  as  210  stones  in  312 
weeks.  But  when  animals  are  in  full  condition  and  weight  at 
from  two  and  a  half  years  to  three  and  a  half  years  of  age  they 
cannot  be  kept  to  a  profit  beyond  the  latter  period  after  having 
been  fed  the  whole  time  with  full  measure  of  best  food.  At.  theAA 
Mige  unristmas  exoioitions  the  feeder  now  gives  no  account  of 
the  kind  of  food  used  and  the  method  of  feeding  ;  but  years  ago 
we  recollect  well,  when  we  reported  the  shows  held  in  Baker  Street 
by  the  Smithfield  Club,  the  food,  ^.,  used  was  stated  by  the 
exhibitor  of  his  cattle  and  sheep,  and  we  think  this  is  a  serious 
omission  in  the  present  arrangements  so  far  as  the  rising  gene- 
ration  of  farmers  are  concerned. 

We  will  now  proceed  to  the  consideration  of  weights  for  age 
attained  by  sheep  and  lambs,  and  in  relation  to  which  we  find  a 
great  revolution  has  occurred  during  the  last  twenty  or  thirty 
years.  For  instance,  it  is  recorded  t^t  the  long-woolled  Lincoln 
sheep  as  wethers  when  fat  have  been  known  to  reach  the  weight 
of  60  lbs.  per  quarter,  or  30  stones  the  carcass,  at  three  years  of 
age,  the  mutton,  of  course,  not  being  so  valuable  as  that  of  the 
smaller  breeds.  We  give  an  example.  Mr.  Clarke  of  Canwick 
in  1827  exhibited  two  wether  sheep  in  Lincoln  market  When 
slaughtered  one  weighed  32  stones  5  lbs. ;  the  other  31  stones  2  lbs. 
At  the  same  period  the  Leicesters  and  Cotswolds  ^so  reached  as 
wethers  heavy  weights,  but  not  so  much  at  the  same  age  as  the 
instanoei  we  have  given. 

WOKK  ON  THE  HOME   FAKM. 

Horu  Labour, — Ploughing  and  sowing  the  Wheat  land  is  now  much 
behind,  and  on  many  farms  in  various  strong-land  districts  in  the 
western  counties  but  little  has  yet  been  sown.  This  work  must 
therefore  be  attended  to,  making  the  most  of  every  day  when  the 
weather  is  fine,  or  even  part  of  a  day ;  for,  in  fact,  the  ploughing  and 
sowing  or  driXUpg  should  be  going  on  simultaneously,  so  that  as  fast 
as  the  land  is  ploughed  the  seed  should  be  sown  up  close  to  the 
plough.  This  applies  to  land  where  roots  have  been  fed  oS.  by  sheep 
as  well  as  land  hitherto  rendered  impossible  to  work  by  reason  of  the 
succession  of  adverse  weather,  otherwise  field  work  is  nearly 
suspended.  The  ploughing,  however,  for  next  year's  root  crops  and 
Potato  crop  may  be  continued  upon  all  friable  soils  in  the  absence 
of  rain ;  with  these  exceptions  but  little  ordinary  work  can  be  done. 
Carting  out  manure  to  heap  in  the  field  where  required  either  for 
next  year's  Mangold  or  Potato  crop  may  be  done,  but  some  mellow 
earth  should  be  placed  as  a  floor  to  absorb  the  drainage  from  the 
heap.  To  prevent  heat  and  waste  afterwards  the  dung  should  be 
drawn  by  the  carts,  and  when  finished  some  matured  earui  should  be 
laid  over  the  top  of  the  heap,  which  will  prevent  undue  fermentation. 
Also  repairing  roads  may  now  be  done  :  shaping  the  bye  roads  of  the 
farm  may  also  be  done,  by  digging  and  carting  away  to  heap  th« 


sides  of  the  roads,,  so  that  the  water  may  readily  escape  to  the  vrater 
table  or  outside  of  the  rxMMlway.  When  ordinary  roadways  through 
and  about  the  farm,  and  between  the  fields  are  managed  in  this  way 
no  gravelling  or  other  materials  are  required  after  the  roads  have 
been  properly  shaped  with  outlets  for  the  water  from  them  during 
the  wmter  months  in  each  year.  Nor  must  this  be  considered  an 
unprofitable  matter,  because  if  the  earth  and  parings  are  removed  every 
year  to  heap,  the  proceeds  will  be  available  for  all  purposes  of  mucing 
with  and  making  compounds  or  compost  heaps  with  manure  for 
pasture  lands,  as  well  as  for  use  as  absorbent  materials  to  be  used  at 
the  bottom  of  pens  where  pigs,  cows,  Ac.,  are  kept.,  and  in  stables 
where  cart  horses  are  accommodated.  Drawing  timber,  and  the  pro- 
ceeds of  the  underwood  grown  in  the  coppices  and  heagerows  wnen 
made  into  different  items  for  sale,  such  as  hurdles,  bavins,  hoops,  and 
hoop  rods,  dkc,  may  now  be  proceeded  with,  so  that  such  work  may 
not  interfere  with  important  labour  on  the  farm  in  the  more  busy 
times  of  the  year.  If  frosty  weather  occurs  manure  may  be  drawn  on 
to  the  young  Clovers  direct  from  the  farmyard,  both  box  manure  and 
that  from  the  pig  and  cow  pens.  Earth  and  earthy  composts  may 
also  be  drawn  out  and  spread  upon  any  meadow  land  which  under 
ordinary  circumstances  would  not  bear  the  weight  of  the  horses  and 
carts. 

Live  iStocX;.— Preparations  should  now  be  carried  on  for  the  lambing 
season  by  getting  a  dead  fold  made  on  some  dry  spot  and  covered 
with  earth,  so  that  when  the  bedding  of  the  fold  is  completed  the 
urine  may  be  absorbed,  and  preserved  as  long  as  the  ewes  are  kept 
therein.  A  sheltered  spot  a  little  on  the  incline  should  be  chosen  for 
the  position  of  the  fold,  and  if  it  can  be  obtained  near  to  the  shep- 
herd s  residence  so  much  the  better ;  but  when  it  is  not  made  near  to 
his  cottage,  the  shepherd's  van  or  moveable  house  in  general  use  on 
most  farms  will  accommodate  the  shepherd  and  his  assistant  daring 
the  lambing  season.  So  long  as  frosty  weather  prevails  Cabbaees  are 
the  best  food  for  the  ewes  before  and  jast  after  lambing,  and  until 
common  Turnips  can  be  made  available ;  but  we  do  not  like  either 
Mangolds,  Swedes,  or  Turnips  cut  and  used  for  feeding  ewes  in 
troughs  before  or  just  after  lambing,  for  we  have  known  a  great 
injury  done  by  the  ewes  eating  roots  in  large  quantities  at  such  times. 
The  dry  fiocks,  both  tegs  or  hoggets,  will  now  be  doing  well ;  for 
although  the  weather  may  be  wet  and  the  land  dirty,  if  the  food  is 
cut  and  used  as  trough  food,  and  if  cake  or  corn  is  used  for  feeding 
let  it  both  be  reduced  to  meal  and  have  it  mixed  with  the  cut  roots, 
for  in  this  way  everr  animal  gets  its  share  of  the  cake,  d:o.,  as  well  as 
roots,  but  the  troughs  should  not  be  overfilled  and  food  left  for  the 
night.  The  great  advantage,  however,  in  mixing  roots  and  meal  at 
feeding  time  will  be  found  m  the  health  of  the  animals,  because  every 
on  A  sTAfa  ita  fair  aharo  of  iho  superior  food,  and  as  it  enters  the 
stomach  together  one  material  corrects  the  other,  and  prevents  any 
laxative  effect  or  other  internal  injury.  The  milcn  cows  should  now 
be  housed  when  the  weather  is  adverse  ;  and  unless  the  pastures  are 
very  dry  they  should  not  go  into  them,  and  avoid  their  treading  by  a 
little  airing  m  the  farmyard  or  home  paddock,  and  be  fed  at  the 
stalls  morning  and  evening  only.  They  are  now  generally  coming 
forward  to  calving  time  \  straw  or  inferior  hay  with  a  little  decor- 
ticated cotton  cake  in  meal  mixed  with  the  cut  roots  will  keep  them  in 
useful  condition,  because  after  the  cows  go  dry  and  they  are  kept  too 
highly  they  are  apt  to  make  fat  internally,  which  frequently  produces 
an  adverse  calving  time. 


CELEBRATED  POULTRY  YARDS. 

MB.  W.  OOOK  AT  WBST  GHISLBHURST. 

Wa  some  time  since  reviewed  a  work  called  the  "  Poultry  Breeder 
and  Feeder,"  of  which  Mr.  Cook  is  the  author,  and  which  !s  published 
at  this  office.  This  work  has  called  forth  some  severe  criticism  from 
at  least  one  quarter.  We  desired  in  the  interests  of  fair  play  to  see 
for  ourselves  what  Mr.  Cook  has  actually  done  in  the  direction  indi- 
cated in  his  book — namely,  the  keeping  of  poultry  simply  with  a 
view  to  egg-production,  with  little  or  no  re^rd  to  fancy  qualities. 
With  this  object  in  view  we  communicated  with  Mr.  Cook,  and  asked 
his  permission  to  visit  his  poultry  yard.  This  was  at  once  accorded, 
and  on  the  11th  inst.  we  paid  our  contemplated  visit. 

The  yard  can  hardly  be  called  a  oeleorated  one  in  the  ordinary 
acceptation  of  the  term,  but  we  think  it  deserves  to  be  so  character- 
ised on  account  of  the  wonderful  results  obtained  by  its  owner  in  the 
very  limited  amount  of  space  at  his  disposal.  Mr.  Cook's  house  is 
small,  forming  one  of  a  terrace  of  similar  houses,  and  the  fowl  yard 
occupies  about  half  the  garden,  a  piece  of  ground  less  than  20  feet 
square  in  fact.  At  one  side  is  a  well-built  wooden  fowl-house,  lighted 
with  a  window,  at  the  other  side  a  shed  boarded  on  two  sides  and 
part  of  the  front ;  each  of  these  structures  is  about  8  feet  in  length 
by  6  or  6  feet  in  width. 

In  this  yard  were  twenty-six  adult  birds  and  some  half  a  dosen 
chickens.  Of  the  twenty-six  birds  half  were  hens  and  half  pullets. 
A  large  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh  cockerel  completed  the  stock. 

At  Mr.  Cook's  request  we  noted  down  the  particulars  of  the  various 
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crosBM  of  which  he  bad  ezamploi.  They  were  m  follows,  the  name  of 
the  male  bird  being  in  each  instance  ffiren  first : — Buff  Cochin— 
Colonred  Dorking ;  Partridge  Cochin — Light  Brahma ;  White  Dor* 
king — ^Light  Brahma ;  Black  Red  Game— Light  Brahma ;  Black  Bed 
Game— white  Dorking ;  Black  Bed  Game-^Golden-pencilled  Ham- 
burgh; Black  Hamburgh — Dark  Brahma;  Golden-epangled  Ham- 
burgh-^Partridge  Cochin :  Golden-spangled  Hamburgh — Dorking  ; 
Hondan — ^Dark  Brahma ;  Moudan — Light  Brahma  ;  Houdan  —  Par- 
tridge Cochin;  Hondan ^Gtolden-spaneled  Hamburgh:  Hondan  — 
Black  Hamburgh ;  Houdan — ^Minorca ;  Malay — Dark  Branma ;  Malay 
— Coloured  Dorkmg ;  Spanish— Dark  Brahma  ;  Spanish — Partridge 
Cochin. 

The  owner  pointed  out  to  us  the  bird  or  birds  of  each  cross  as  he 
named  them  ;  and  we  may  say  that,  as  we  had  previous  knowledge 
of  several  of  the  crosses,  and  the  examples  pointed  out  to  us  corre- 
sponded in  all  respects  with  what  we  knew  birds  of  these  crosses  to 
M.  we  were  able  in  this  way  to  verify  the  accuracy  of  Mr.  Cook's 
iniormation.  All  the  birds  were  most  healthy  in  appearance,  and, 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  rather  old  hens  wmch  were  heavy 
in  moult,  had  the  appearance  of  being  in  full  lay. 

We  noted  down  from  the  rough  account  book  in  which  the  laying 
results  are  kept  the  following  figures  : — The  total  for  August  nrom 
twenty-six  biras  was  494  eggs,  for  September  878,  for  October  219, 
for  November  204,  and  for  the  eleven  days  of  December  which  had 
elapsed  106.  The  December  figure  we  thought  specially  wortliy  of 
note,  as  the  day  of  our  visit  was  the  last,  or  nearly  the  last,  day  of 
the  severe  frost  which  had  continued  for  more  than  a  week,  and  which 
had  entirely  checked  the  laying  of  such  of  our  own  birds  as  were 
doing  anything  in  that  direction.  We  hope  early  in  the  year  to  be 
able  to  give  the  complete  figures  for  1882,  but  it  is  worthy  of  remark 
that  during  the  period  of  four  months  of  which  we  have  already  a 
complete  return,  and  which  are  amongst  the  worst  laying  months  of 
the  year,  each  bird  averaged  fifty-three  and  a  half  eggs.  ISven  if  this 

Eroportion  only  were  kept  up  throughout  the  year,  each  bird  would 
ly^eo  eggs. 

These  results  are  attained,  not  from  what  Mr.  Cook  believes  to  be 
the  best  crosses,  but  from  a  variety  of  birds  kept  to  exemplify  many 
different  crosses,  bred,  however,  from  parents  selected  chiefly  for  laying 
qualities.  The  oirds  are  treated  in  tne  way  indicated  by  Mr.  Cook  in 
his  book.  They  are  fed  on  warm  soft  food  in  tiie  morning,  grain  in 
the  evening,  and  are  given  warm  water  to  drink.  In  addition  they 
are  given  at  this  season  of  the  year,  four  or  five  times  a  week,  some 
of  the  tonic  powder  specially  prepared  by  their  owner.  This  is  mixed 
in  their  soft  food.  We  noticed  also  crushed  oystershells  in  the  yard, 
and  the  birds  were  picking  over  a  barrowf ul  of  horse  manure  thrown 
down  to  afford  them  employment  and  amusement. 

As  a  further  proof  that  Mr.  Cook  has  gone  very  thoroughly  into 
the  matter  of  the  laying  qualities  of  individual  birds,  we  may  men- 
tion that  he  showed  us  a  basket  of  eggs,  being  those  gathered  during 
the  preceding  couple  of  days,  and  pointed  out  to  us  the  eggs  laid  by 
birds  of  most  of  the  crosses  which  were  represented  in  his  yard. 
Many  of  these  eggs  were  very  fine,  those  of  the  Houdan  crosses  being 
perhaps  the  largest.  At  Mr.  Cook's  request  we  visited  with  him  the 
nouse  of  a  gentleman  living  in  his  neighbourhood  who  manages  his 
poultry  yard  on  Mr.  Cook's  method.  This  gentleman  keeps  a  large 
school,  including  several  boarders ;  and  in  addition  to  supplying  the 
wants  of  the  house  he  is  enabled  to  spare,  even  at  this  season  of  the 
year,  a  considerable  number  of  surplus  ^fi^-  We  did  not  take  note 
of  the  exact  number  of  hens  kept  here.  The  yards  were  of  small 
dimensions,  extending  merely  across  the  end  and  a  few  feet  down 
the  sides  of  the  garden  of  the  large  villa  in  which  the  gentleman 
resides.  We  estimate,  however,  that  there  were  about  tnirtv  hens. 
Of  these  one  lot  consisting  of  Black  Hamburshs  were  only  just 
through  their  moult  and  hs^  not  recommenced  laying.  The  others 
were  crossbreds  of  various  kinds,  and  from  these  there  was  a  return, 
as  their  owner  assured  us,  of  from  eight  to  twelve  eggs  per  day.  All 
the  birds  were  in  prime  condition,  which  their  owner  attributed  to 
the  use  of  the  powders  already  mentioned.  He  stated  voluntarily 
that  since  uslnff  these  and  worxing  upon  Mr.  Cook's  method  as  to 
feeding,  dtc,  he  had  had  more  than  double  the  quantity  of  eggs  from 
lus  fowls. 

We  have  hitherto  confined  ourselves  to  an  accurate  statement  of 
what  we  saw  and  of  what  we  were  told  by  the  gentleman  to  whom  we 
have  just  referred.  We  have  done  this  because  we  desired  to  put  the 
matter  before  our  readers  and  allow  them  to  judge  for  themselves. 
We  now  add  some  information  gathered  in  the  coarse  of  a  long  con- 
versation with  Mr.  Cook. 

He  has  for  many  years  devoted  considerable  attention  to  the 
development  of  laying  qnaUtiea  in  birds  of  various  pure  breeds.  The 
birds  of  these  breeds  he  is  not  now  able  to  keep  at  his  own  place: 
they  are  distributed  amongst  the  yards  of  friends  in  Chislehurst  ana 
Bromley,  who  supply  him  with  egp[B  for  hatching  out  birds  of  the 
pure  breeds  or  crosses  which  he  desires  to  have.  In  this  way,  though 
nis  own  place  is  but  small,  he  has  been  enabled  to  have  more  actual 
experience  of  various  crosses  than  many  people  with  large  establish- 
fs^  ments  could  manage.    The  resulta  of  his  experience  are  to  a  great 

VK    w  extent  given  in  his  book.    We  questioned  him,  however,  as  to  some 
"V  N  o^^^^''^  xipon  which  we  thought  a  little  additional  light  could  be 
thrown,  and  he  most  kindly  sff orded  ns  the  fullest  information  on 
every  mint. 
In  hia  book,  as  we  have  already  noted,  he  speaks  much  more  of 


Cochin  than  of  Brahma  crosses.  Oar  experience  has  led  ns  to 
believe  that,  other  things  being  equal,  a  Brahma  is  superior  to  a 
Cochin  for  tne  purpose  of  crossing,  more  especially  as  regards  the 
table  (qualities  of  the  progeny.  Mr.  Cook  entirely  agreed  as  to  this, 
and  said  that  it  was  partly  through  accident  that  he  lud  had  so  much 
more  experience  of  Cochin  than  of  Brahma  crosses  ;  and  it  was  also 
partly  in  consequence  of  the  Cochins  which  he  first  used  for  crossing 
being  much  better  layers  than  the  Brahmas,  and  thus  giving  a  better 
laying  result  in  the  progeny.  We  also  suggested  that  a  Minorca  was, 
in  our  view,  preferable  to  a  Spanish  bird  for  crossing  purposes.  As  to 
this  Mr.  Cook  agreed  with  ns,  as,  indeed,  he  has  stated  in  his  book, 
and  it  appeared  that  here  also  the  employment  of  Spanish  instead  of 
Minorcas  had  been  chiefiy  the  result  of  accidental  drcumstanoes. 

We  further  wished  to  have  Mr.  Cook's  view  as  to  what  were  for 
general  purposes  in  his  opinion  the  most  profitable  crosses.  Here  he 
again  agreed  with  us  that  Houdan-Brahmas,  Minorca-Brahmas,  and. 
Hamburgh-Brahmas  deserve  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  list. 
He  has  recently  also  made  trial  of  Plymouth  Bocks  for  crossing  with 
Houdans  and  Minorcas,  and  has  found  the  results  of  these  crosses  so 
far  very  good.  The  very  best  cross  within  his  own  experience  for 
layinp^nas  been  between  Gk>lden-spangled  Hamburgh  and  Partridge 
Cochin.  These  birds,  in  addition  to  their  useful  qualities,  are  hand- 
some bright-coloured  birds,  which,  as  he  said,  gr^tly  improved  the 
appearance  of  a  yard.  He  had  in  nis  sitting-room  a  stuffed  specimen 
of  a  bird  of  this  cross,  one  of  five  sisters  remarkable  for  laying.  He 
told  us  that  in  one  week  in  December,  1879,  he  had  from  these  five 
birds  twenty-nine  eggs,  which,  sold  at  dd.  each,  made  Uie  return  for 
the  week  7«.  8d.,  a  result  certainly  noteworthy. 

In  reviewing  Mr.  Cook's  book  we  stated  that  we  thought  he  had 
hardly  given  sufficient  emphasis  to  the  fact  that  the  wonderful  laying 
results  recorded  were  from  birds  bred  from  strains  specially  selected 
for  laying  qualities.  The  author  assured  us  he  fully  intended  to  give 
emphasis  to  that  fact,  which  he  considers  of  primary  importance.  He 
agrees  with  us,  however,  that  even  from  parents  of  but  indifferent 

flaying  qualities,  provided  thev  be  of  breeds  which  were  originally 
ood  layers  (beiore  being  spoilt  for  laying  by  being  bred  np  to  exhi- 
ition  standard,  <fcc.),  much  better  results  may  be  expected  from  the 
progeny  of  a  first  cross  than  from  the  birds  of  the  pure  breeds.  Just 
as  in  the  case  of  fancy  characteristics  a  cross  causes  the  birds  to 
revert  to  original  qualities  undesirable  from  this  point  of  view,  so  a 
cross  between  birds  whose  ancestors  were  good  layers  causes  the 
prpgeny  to  revert  to  these  good  qualities,  and  to  produce  a  result  in 
eggs  superior  to  that  obtainable  from  the  pure  breeds  themselves. 


OUR   LSTTBR  fiOZ, 


Earth  Floors  in  Stables  {R,  0.).— Ton  ask  if  nag  horses  are  allowed  to 
stand  on  earth  floors  throti^hout  the  day  without  litter  of  aaj  kind.  Wa  say 
Yes,  just  as  well  and  far  better  than  when  allowed  to  stand  on  pebMes  or  any 
other  impervloiia  floor,  became  it  Is  bo  maoh  lof ter  and  better  for  the  feeU  If 
the  dnng  is  cleared  away  the  orine  will  sink  qnlckly  into  the  earth  if  it  has  been 
laid  in  qnite  dry  and  properly  lammed  down,  and  will  not  then  sink  ao  as  to 
form  poddies  on  the  surface  if  in  boxes  IS  feet  by  IS  feet.  Still,  if  in  stalls 
where  Uie  nrine  always  falls  ao  much  in  one  place  it  most  be  kept  level  on  the 
surface  by  earth  repain.  Cows  shoold  stand  in  paixs  in  double  stalls  7^  feet 
wide,  each  cow  being  tethered  to  the  comer  of  the  stall  or  feeding  manger. 
The  feeding  box  at  each  comer  should  be  S  feet  square  at  top,  1^  foot  deep,  and 
1}  foot  wide  at  bottom  ;  but  in  order  that  each  animal  should  reed  in  common 
upon  hay  or  straw  the  space  between  the  boxes  should  be  used  for  that  purpotSk 
the  manger  being  2  feet  wide,  %  feet  deep,  and  1^  foot  wide  at  the  kMttom. 


HBTEOROLOGICili  OBSERVATIONS. 

CAXDaiC  Bquabk,  Lohdov. 

Lat.  510  IS'  40"  N. ;  Long.  (iP  8  0"  W. ;  Altitude,  111  feet. 
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Fridays! 

S8.817 
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484 
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Satnr.  S3 

29.578 
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89^ 
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874 

<S4 

814 

— 

SB.SSS 

4U 

414 

404 

4S4 
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RXHARK8. 
17th.— Dull  throughout,  with  sprinkle  of  rain  at  S  PJC*  and  slight  break  In  the 

clouds  at  7  P.M. 
18th.— Dull  at  first ;  day  much  finer,  with  dear  sky. 
19th.— Fine,  misty  latter  part  of  day. 

90th.— Foggy  and  dull,  rather  bright  for  a  short  time  at  noon. 
Slst. — Jfuch  finer,  brighter  day,  moonlight  night. 
SSnd.— Fine  morning,  misty  afterooon,  damp  evening. 
SSrd.- Fine  and  bright. 

Much  milder  than  the  prerious  week,  and  rather  above  the  avenge  tempenr 
tUR.— a.  J.  8TM0H8. 
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